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Acacia  acinacea,  226 
Acalypha  hispida,  191 
Acer  palmatum  linearilobum  pur- 
pureum  gracile  Crippsii,  425 
Acetylene  gas-light  and  plants,  72 
Achillea  mongolica,  274 
Adiantum  scutum  ramosum,  538 
Adianltums,  the  culture  of,  976 
Adonis  amurensis  florepieno,409 ; 

walziana,  409 
Aerator,  the,  281 
Agapan'thus  insignis,  529 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  895,  901 
Akebia  lobata,  1018 
Allium  albopilosum,  736  ;  kansu- 
ense,  675 

Alpine  garden,  the,  405,  530,  603, 
676  ;  house  at  Kew,  111 ;  plants 
from  seed,  442  ;  plants,  pot  cul-  ' 
ture  of,  304 ;  plants,  the  rock 
wall  for,  108 

Alpines,  a  chat  about, _107 
Alocasia  sanderiana,  572 
Alocasias,  a  collection  of,  Supt. 
May  23rd,  448 

Amaryllis  at  Sefton  Park,  344 
American  flora,  North',  745 
“American  gardening”  under 
new  management,  544 
Anemone  angulosa  rosea,  410 ; 
coronaria  King  of  Scarlets,  425  ; 
fulgens,  19 ;  Hepatica  alba 
plena,  295 ;  Pulsatilla,  228 ; 
sulphurea,  889 

Angelica  in  London,  culture  of, 
619,  681 

Ant  destroyer,  497 
Ants  in  houses,  902b 
Anthuriums,  831 
Antirrhinum  Hendersonii,  406 ; 
majus  peloria,  21 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii,580 
Apple  Edward  VII. ,  295,  402 ; 
Middle  Green,  896  ;  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  784b,  810 ;  Rose 

Apple,  1063 

Apple  crop,  the  world’s,  784b ; 
Nova  Scotia’s,  840,  940  ;  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  940,  978 ;  from 
Ayrshire,  long-keeping.  243 ; 
room,  how  to  make  an,  74  ;  tree 
with  three  crops  of  fruit.  880 
Apples, Carse  of  Gowrie,763  ;  from 
North  America,  1018 ;  on  the 
tree,  maturing,  1000  ;  some  of 
Messrs.  Bunyard’s,  838 
Araibis  Billardieri,  322 
Araucaria  Bidwilli  fruiting,  132a  ; 

imbricata  seed,  868 
Arbutus  Unedo,  889 
Arctic  house  for  plants,  155,  277 
Ardisia  crenulata.  214 
Arcrotti  Botanic  Gardens,  Malta, 
497 

Arum  culture,  683 ;  double- 
spathed,  243 

Arums  without  forcing,  early, 
303 

Asparagus,  99  ;  diseased,  Novem¬ 
ber  7th,  viii ;  early,  289 ; 
high  prices  for,  544 ;  .prepara¬ 
tion  of  beds,  1043 
Asparagus  plumosus  cristatus, 
656  :  Sprengeri,  118  ;  umbella- 
tus,  927 

Asperula  suberosa,  382,  443 
Aster  alpinus  superbus,  811 
915 

Atlantis  of  Plato,  the,  328 
Aubrietia  Prichard’s  Al,  487 
Auricula  Beatrice,  411 ;  Danks, 
Mrs.,  411  ;Dena,  Richard,  411 ; 
Jet,  411 

Awards  in  1902,  R.H.S.,  111 


Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  1030 ; 

Floradora,  490;  the,  94 
Azaleas  at  Ghent,  Supt.  June 
27th,  558 

Backhouse’s  Nurseries,  illustra¬ 
tions  of,  689 

Bamboos,  the  pruning  and  trans¬ 
planting  of,  321 

Banana,  a  plea  for,  437 ;  trade, 
growth  of  the,  689,  705,  745 
Barr,  Mr.  Peter,  480 
Basket  called.  Triumph,  279 
Baskets,  hanging,  284 
Beans,  forcing  French,  230  ;  run¬ 
ner,  303 

Bedding  plants  for  summer,  100 
Bed  in  Lord  Wimborne’s  garden, 
'basket,  698 
Bees  and  honey,  747 
Begonia  Credneri,  1028 ;  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  75,  82,  369,  400, 
446  ;  His  Majesty,  933  ;  Our 
Queen,  933 ;  Perle  Lorraine, 
167 

Begonia,  tuberous,  Box,  Mrs. 
John  R.,  617;  Bavaria,  774; 
Dalton,  Mrs.  Portman,  489 ; 
Fairy,  509;  Girl,  Gipsy,  578; 
Howe,  Lady,  489 ;  Lipton,  Sir 
T.,  489;  Marie  Bauchett,  637, 
656  ;  Milner,  Lord,  617  ;Moger, 
Mrs.,  489;  Neal,  Mrs.  W.  P., 
489  ;  Neeld,  Hon.  Lady,  489  ; 
Queen,  the,  578 ;  Sparsihott, 
W.,  578;  Warwick,  Countess 
of,  578 

Begonia,  general  culture  of  the 
tuberous,  413 ;  pests  of  the 
tuberous,  495 

Begonias,  autumn  and  winter 
flowering,  831  ;  fibrous  rooted, 
214,  718  ;  saving  seed  of  tuber¬ 
ous,  270,  284,  345,  441;  cul¬ 
ture  simplified,  869  ;  from  seed, 
369 

Birds  nesting  in  Lapland,  968 
Bismarckia  nobilis,  142 
Bitter  oil  insecticide,  176 
Blackberries,  Cornish,  881 ;  value 
of,  880,  944 ;  white,  825 
Black  Currant  bud  mite,  177 
Blinds,  split  Bamboo,  479 
Bolus,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  Harry,  394 
Bomarea  edulis,  948 
Books,  reviews  of,  16 ;  a  book 
of  the  country  and  the  garden, 
447 ;  All  about  Sweet  Peas, 
140  ;  Alpine  Flora  for  Tourists, 
871 ;  Alpine  Flowers  for  Gar¬ 
dens,  407  ;  Beautiful  Rare  Trees 
and  Plants,  764  ;  Century  Book 
of  Gardening,  893  ;  Conifers  at 
Ivew,  559 ;  Country  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Estate  Book,  591 ;  English 
Arboricultural  Society.  512 ; 
Flora  and  Sylvia.  318,  547  ;  Great- 
Eastern  Railway  Tourist  Guide, 
591 ;  Hand-list  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,  94  ;  Hand-list  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  16  ;  Horticultural 
Book  Catalogue,  298  ;  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Japan,  667 ;  Journal  of  the 
Kew  Guild,  20 ;  Manuring 
Miirket  Garden  Crops,  679  ; 
Nature  Studies,  298  ;  New  Gar¬ 
den  Plants  for  1902  :  Official 
Catalogue  of  N.C.S.,  883;  One 
and  All  Gardening. 512  ;  Orchids 
and  their  Culture,  579  ;  Pansy, 
the,  210  ;  Parkinson’s  Paradi.sus 
Terrestris,  525 ;  Poultry  Club 
Year  Book,  298 ;  Roses  and 


how  to  grow  them,  622  ;  San¬ 
der's  Orchid  Guide, 591 ;  Science, 
Popular,  697 ;  Sweet  Violets 
and  Pansies,  674  ;  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Carnation,  491 ;  The  Book 
of  British  Ferns,  299  ;The  Book 
of  Climbing  Plants,  969  ;  The 
Book  of  the  Peach,  1014 ;  The 
Culture  of  Fruits  for  Sale,  etc., 
975 ;  The  Handyman’s  Book, 
512 ;  The  Heather  in  Lore, 
Lyric,  and  Lay,  1029 ;  The 
Horticultural  Directory,  298 ; 
The  Literature  of  Gardening, 
512 ;  The  Natural  History  of 
Plants,  140,  512;  The  Natural¬ 
ist’s  Library  Guide,  263  ;  The 
Wild  Garden,  621 
Border,  how  to  utilise  a  north, 
1007 

Borecoles,  ornamental,  379 
Boronia  heterophylla,  69,  660 
Boronia  megastigma  a-urea,  295 
Boston,  a  large  Rose  garden  pro¬ 
posed  for,  696 

Botanical  Association,  Ltd., 

British,  174,  671 

Botanical  Gardens  :  Bath,  663  ; 
Birmingham,  397,  668 ;  Brad¬ 
ford,  397  ;  Cornwall,  544  ;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  985;Kew,  380,  513, June 
13th  (Supt.);  Oxford,  928; 

Sheffield,  747 

Bothies  for  the  King’s  gardeners, 
455,  478 ;  gardeners,  29,  53, 
136 

Bothv  life,  influence  of  gardening 
on,  755 

Bouvardias,  1008 

Box  with  insects  (Psylla  Buxi),  . 
560 

Brambles  climb,  how,  288 ;  two 
double-flowered,  696 
Brass,  horticultural,  281 
Brassocattleya  stricta,  488 
Broughtonia  lilacina,  410 
Browne,  Mr.  W.,  retirement  of, 
152 

Brugmansias,  442 
Bulbs  and  bulb  potting,  818  ;  for 
bedding,  518  ;  forcing,  99  ; 
forcing,  hints  on,  977 ;  for 
London  parks  ,705  ;  for  shel¬ 
tered  positions,  643 ;  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  home-grown,  612  ;  of 
the  olden  time,  775  ;  on  clay 
soil,  1031 ;  grass,  789,  831 
Bulbophyllum  oculatum,  254 

Cabbages,  big,  784b,  822;  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  667 
Cactus,  caterpillar,  130 ;  half- 
hardy,  139 ;  vogue  for  the, 
1021" 

Caladium  Mossamedes,  347 
Caladiums,  431 ;  a  group  of,  492, 
Supt.  June  Oth 
Calanthe  culture,  236 
Calanthes,  214 ;  hybrids,  184 
Calceolaria  culture,  herbaceous, 
541 

Calliopsis  hybrida  superba,  22 
Calochor.tus  pulchellus  verus,  656 
Campanula  Allioni,  574  ;  balchin- 
iana,  555 ;  lactiflora,  linear- 
leafed,  823 ;  peregrina,  617 ; 
persicifolia  Moerheimii,  680 ; 
pyramidalis,  817 ;  pyramdalis, 
a  group  of,  834  ;  pyramidalis  in 
pots,  852 

Canada.  Apples  from,  1000 
Canna  Papa  Crozy,  425 
Cannas,  370 


Carbide  of  calcium  as  a  manure, 
902 

Carboline,  November  7th,  viii ; 
Carnation  Alma,  487  ;  Diadem, 
617  ;  Lady  Wolverton,  578  ; 
Merlin,  617  ;  Miss  Lora  Arm¬ 
strong,  832 ;  Sheila,  577 
Carnation  culture,  Malmaison,  24 
Carnations,  iertilising,  717 ;  a 
group  of,  493 ;  from  Penrith, 
170  ;  layering,  683  ;  Malmaison, 
623,  653,  929  ;  wintering-flower¬ 
ing  tree,  887 
Carrots,  344 
Cassia  corymbosa,  714 
Cattleya  :  Atalanta  superba,  704  ; 
Enid  magnifica,  254  ;Exquisita 
792;  Fabia  Mary  de  Wavrin, 
933  ;  Gauthierii,  933  ;  gigas 
White  Queen,  704 ;  hardyana 
aibens  Peeters’  var.,  966;  Mos- 
siae  Alexandra,  577 ;  Mossiae 
amoldiana,  493 ;  pittiana  Wil¬ 
son  Potter’s  var.,  792;  roehr- 
siana,  577 ;  St.  Gilles,  966 ; 
Tankervillae,  792 ;  Wameri 
alba,  577 ;  wellsiana  magni¬ 
fica,  183 ;  Whitei  magnifica, 
488;  Wigan,  F.  W.,  Peeter’s 
var.,  933 

Cattleyas,  the  culture  of,  561 
Cedar  destroyed  by  lightning, 
25 

Celery,  cultivation  of,  518 
Celsia  arcturus,  296 
Cement  in  greenhouse  construc¬ 
tion,  100 

Centaurea,  Imperial,  273 
Cerataphis  Lataniae,  262a 
Cespedesia  discolor,  618 
Cestrum  Smithii,  Supt.April  18th. 
342 

Channel  Islands,  a  visit  to.  40, 

68 

Cheiranthus  Allioni,  212 
Chelmsford,  County  Technical 
Laboratories,  931 
Cherry  crop,  Kentish,  564 ;  the 
Cornelian,  211 

Chinese  plants,  new,  612a,  1061 
Chiswick  Gardens,  the,  187,  259 
Chrysanthemum  :  Bourne,  Kitty, 
967;  Bryce,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  934; 
Champion,  the.  793  :  Cranston, 
Lady,  1013 ;  Cros,  Maude  du, 
934,  1030 ;  Davey,  Miss  Edith, 
66  ;  Dean,  Jessie,  966  ;  Devon, 
Glory  of,  1005 ;  Dighton,  Miss 
A.,  "966;  Douglas,  Lady  Mar¬ 
guerite,  945;  Dunn,  Mrs.  J., 
966,  1013;  Etlierington.  W.  A., 
965,  967  ; Farina,  C.,  965  God¬ 
frey,  Wilfred  H.,  990;Hankey, 
Miss  Barnard,  966  ;  HarroVbv, 
Countess  of,  945  :  Holding,  Miss 
E..  934;  Judge,  Mrs.  Geo.  D., 
970  ;  Martin,  Ruby, 66  ;  McLeod, 
Donald,  945  ;  Merstham  Yellow, 
1010 ;  Morgan,  Mabel,  1006 ; 
Pascoe, W.  .966  ;  Perkins. Henry, 
965  ;  Pet,  Pink,  1013  ;  Poitevin, 
Embleme,  945  ;  Polly,  866  ; 
Pvwell,  Dorothy,  1013  ;  Renee, 
966 :  Silsbury,  J.  H. .  966 ; 
Stopford,  Miss,  965 ;  Sunrise, 
1005  Wallis,  F.  S.,  934  ;  Victor, 
970  ;  Weatherall,  Col.,  1005  ; 
Whatelv,  Harry,  66 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Edward,  793 ;  segetum  Helios, 
212 

Chrysanthemum  culture,  98,  235  ; 
cuttings,  striking,  21 ;  novel¬ 
ties,  31 
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Chrysanthemum  notes :  Earls- 
wood  Nurseries,  946;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  990  :  Exmouth,  947 ; 
Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens, 
859  ;  Oakhurst,  Ealing,  947  ; 
Ryeeroft  Nursery,  935 
Chrysanthemumshovvs :  Aberdeen, 
997,  1017,  1018;  Border  Dis¬ 
trict  Chrysanthemum,  124;  Bor¬ 
der  District,  1033 ;  Bradford, 
974  ;  Brighton, 957  ;  Chester, 972  ; 
Corbridge,  997  ;  Dundee,  1016  ; 
Eastbourne,  974 ;  Edinburgh, 
995  ;  Highgate,  957  ;  Hull,  996  ; 
Leeds,  974  ;  '  Liverpool,  972  ; 
Manchester,  994 ;  National 
Chrysanthemum,  858,  955,  971, 
1033 ;  Ulster  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  993  ;  York,  993 
Chrysanthemums,  a  ohat  about, 
954  ;  for  exhibition,  283  ;  in 
6  and  7-in.  pots,  148  ;  late,  95, 
123 ;  preparing  for  exhibition, 
916  •  recipe  for  a  dish  of,  959 ; 
single,  1004,  1008  ;  tying  early, 
733 

Cirrhaea  warreana,  .656 
Citrons  in  Cornwall,  839 
Clematis  from  seeds,  raising,  960 
Clerodendron,  74 ;  trichotomum, 
886 

Clianthus,  391 ;  Damp i erf,  444, 
653  ;  Dampieri  tricolor,  409  ; 
punieeus  albus,  409 
Olivia  T.  E.  Arnold,  254 

Clovenfords,  the  big  vinery  at, 

985 

Coldbrook,  771 

Coleus  Coppini,  a  new  edible 
tuber,  263 ;  thrysoideus,  66, 
Supt.  April  4th,  300,  550 
Colour  in  flowers,  51 
Comments,  notes  and,  910,  936 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preser¬ 
vation  Society,  454 
Conservatory  at  Gotham  House, 
Bristol,  816 ;  Hartbum  Lodge, 
640.  649 ;  Harwberry  Park, 

1046  ;  decoration,  574 
Coombe  Cliffe,  Croydon,  275  ;  Gar¬ 
dens,  Supt.  March  28th 
Cornflower,  a  rose  and  blue,  212 
Corydalis  cheilantbifolia,  322  ; 
thalietrifolia,  43,  595 ;  tomen- 
tosa,  757 

Co-smos  bipinnatus  grandiflorus, 
212 

CotoneaSter  frigida,  938 
Cotton,  a  substitute  for.  659 
Cotula  eoronopifolia,  25  - 
Cranberry  culture,  1014 
Crinums,  useful,  717 
Critics,  the,  292,  362,  390,  400, 
446,  484 

Crocus  caspius,  new,  806 
Crocuses,  a  note  on  autumn,  777 
Crowfoot,  the  Aconite-leaved,  51 
Crovdon’s  disappearing  gardens, 

111 

Cucumbers,  death  from  eating, 
416  :  diseased,  806,  822  ;  Morti¬ 
mer’s  Unique,  490 
Oucumis  Melo,  108 
Cullen  House  Gardens,  635 
Cultivation,  decreasing,  807 
Cupressus  obtusa  and  varieties, 
297 

Currant,  the  golden-flowered,  450 
Ouscuta  reflexa,  868.  940 
Cyclamen  culture,  413 ;  culture, 
successful,  887 ;  hardy  and  ten¬ 
der,  542 

Cyclamen  ihericum,  206  :  libanoti- 
eum,  322;  persicum,  98 
Cyclamen  seed,  sowing,  850 
Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum 
concolor,  295 ;  hookerianum, 
296;  lowgrinum,  295;  wigai- 
ianum.  966 
Cypripedia,  573 

Cypripedium  Empress  Alexandra, 
66;  fairieanum  hvbrids.  288a. 
682  ;  fulshawense,  966  ;  Gratrix 
Minnie,  66 :  hindeanum,  66 ; 
insigne  Sanderae,  296  ;  Leeanum 


staffordianum,  1013 ;  Minos 
Young’s  var.,  188;  Pitt,  Mrs., 
347 ;  Potter,  J.  Wilson,  113 ; 
Queen  of  Italy, 1013  ;  Ultor,656  ; 
Venus  O'akwood  var.,  316,  362 ; 
Ville  de  Paris,  966 ;  Cypripe- 
diums,  hardy,  254 
Cyrtostachys  Renda  duvivieriana, 
402 

Cytisus  keiwensis,  444 ;  praecox, 
450  ;  scoparius  and  its  varieties, 
534 

Daffodil,  the  advance  of  the,  363 
Daffodils,  a  plea  for  forced,  789  ; 
Hoop  Petticoat,  339 ;  in  con¬ 
fusion,  331 ;  new  trumpet,  776  ; 
some  large  trumpet,  423 
Dahlia  Bronsson  Mrs.  H.  L.,  793  ; 
drifts,  783 ;  Dainty,  866 ; 
793 ;  Eva,  Cactus,  274 ;  Nell, 
Sweet,  866  ;  Pearl,  793  ;  Perry, 
Mr.  Amos,  866 ;  Sillem,  Mr.  H. 
W.,  793;  Spitfire,  866;  Stred- 
wick,  Florence  M.,  793,  894; 
Vernon,  Dorothy.  866;  Wales, 
Princess  of,  793  ;  Whites,  Queen 
of,  793;  Wilkinson,  Mr.  J.  W., 
793 

Dahlias,  75 ;  among  the  Cactus, 
729  ;  Cactus,  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion,  937  ;  of  1903,  Cactus,  226  ; 
seedling,  426 ;  the  best  Cactus, 
952 

Daisy,  the,  600 

Damson  Farleigh  Prolific,  867 
Dandelions  and  the  sun,  484 
Daphne  Mezereum,  211 
Davallias  and  their  culture,  249  ; 
a  group  of,  Supt.  March  21st, 
252 

Davidia  involucraita,  612a 
Deeaisnea  Fargesii,  22 
Decorating,  dinner  table,  1032 
Delphinium  :  Avebury,  Lord, 617  ; 
Holland,  Lord,  617 ;  Hunt, 
Leigh,  617 ;  Macaulay,  617 ; 
Monarch,  577  ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
577 

Dendrobium  Auchterarder  Pearl, 
395  ;  glomeratum ,  487 ;  luteo- 
lum,  316;  nobile,  469; 
nobile  rotundiflorum,  Supt. 
May  30th  ;  Ophir,  205  ;  Salteri, 
205 ;  splendidis'simum,  Mrs. 
Haywood,  205 ;  Sunray  mel- 
Ictnodiscuin,  205 ;  Thwaitsiae, 
254  ;  Venus  grandiflorum,  382  ; 
Wiganiae  xanthoohilum,  161, 
188;  wiganianum  album,  205 
Dessert,  illustrated,  841 
Devon  and  Exeter  gardeners’ 
■outing,  613 

Dianthus  caesius,  550  ;  negleotus, 
713 ;  plumarius  semperflorens 
Argus,  22 

Diaries,  the  question  of,  132,  202 
Diascia  Barberae,-,  273 
Dicksons,  3  Gold  Medals  for,  648 
Digging  and  trenching,  953,  1007 
Dimorphanthus  mandscliuricus 
fol.  arg.  var.,  617 
Dodder  on  Marguerite,  745 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  324 
Drosera  as  -a  greenhouse  plant, 
849 

Droseras,  380 

Dunn  Memorial,  the  Malcolm, 
199 

Edinburgh  city  gardens,  360; 
East  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
'937 ;  seed  trade,  436 ;  Seed 
Trade  Assistants,  1036  ;  tree 
planting  at,  455 
Eelworms,  184 

Electricity,  a  new  use  for,  747 
Electric  light,  the  latest,  109 
Elel.  Regent’s  Park,  692 
Elm  in  Cornwall,  the  largest,  688  ;  - 
tree,  a  famous,  793  ;  trees  and 
the  hark  beetle,  221 ;  two  golden 
leaved.  788 
Endive  Staghorn,  866 
Epi.cattleya  matutina,  538 


Eranthis  cilicica,  321 
Eremurus  in  cultivation,  species 
of,  557 ;  Mrs.  Reuthe,  578 ; 
robustus,  572 ;  Warei,  595 
Erigeron  aurantiaeus  hybridus, 
^  212 

Erica  gracilis  nivalis,  933 
F.ryngium  olivierianum,  791 
Essential  oils  and  plants,  262a 
Essex  field  experiments,  961 
Etherisation  of  plants,  121 
Eucharis  grandiflora,  127 
Eueommia  ulmoides,  212 
Eulophia  Coleae,  489 
Eulophiella  peetersiana,  656 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  541 

Failures,  some,  915 
Fern  Balls,  274  ;  fronds,  grubs  in, 
669  ;  garden,  the  hardy,  710 
Ferns  from  spores,  propagating, 
255,  345 :  British,  42 ;  from 
spores,  127 ;  plumose  British. 
620 ;  wild  finds  of,  419,  493 
Fernery  walls,  covering,  148 
Fertilisers  to  plants  in  pots,  653 
Ficus  pandurata,  426 
Fig  harvest  of  Southern  Italy, 
880  ;  the,  915 

Flora  of  New'  South  Wales,  14 
Floral  aid,  429 

Florist,  hints  from  a  retired,  535 
Florists’  and  gardener’s  clubs, 
1015 

Flower  garden  in  spring,  323 
Flowers  and  foliage,  496  ;  at  Earl’s 
Court,  797 ;  autumn,  870 ;  early 
spring,  139 ;  in  season,  hot¬ 
house,  459  ;  in  the  home,  cut, 
445  ;  in  winter,  red,  white  and 
blue,  574  ;  London  wild,  941 ; 
self-advertising,  455  ;  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  wild,  843  ;the  passions  of, 
100  ;  winter,  70 

Forsythia  europaea,  November 
7th,  ix 

Fossil  plants,  wax  models  of, 195  ; 

trees  as  garden  ornaments,  715 
Freesia,  a  hybrid,  321 
Friedenheim  Hospital,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of,  828 
Frost,  damage  by,  353 
Fruit,  a  tropical, 1001 ;  and  flowers 
high  prices  for,  610  ;  as  a  diet, 
1001 ;  at  the  Mansion  House, 
841,  881 ;  and  products  exhibi¬ 
tion  .at  the  Crystal  Palace,  859  ; 
and  vegetable  supply  company, 
589 ;  bottling,  964  ;  crops,  the, 
729  ;  culture  in  Canada,  1036  ; 
culture  in  Hungary,  981  ; 
delayed,  706 ;  failure,  763 ; 
famines  in  Cambridgeshire, 744  ; 
from  the  Cape,  503 ;  growers 
and  insect  pests,  688  ;  growers 
and  insects  at  Hereford,  1017 ; 
growers  'and  railway  rates,  705  ; 
Growers’  Federation,  National, 
**  416  ;  growing,  528  ;  growing  in 
Ireland, 493  ;  growing  in  Queens¬ 
land, 1028  ;  growingand  orchards, 
202,  246,  266,  312,  390,  445, 
506  ;  industry  in  Canada,  764  ; 
in  the  olden  time,  833  ;  keeping 
qualities  of,  566;  merchant  re¬ 
tires  to  Canada,  763 ;  on  the 
railway,  delay  of,  328;.  pros¬ 
pects  in  Blairgowrie  district, 
521,  566;  prospects,  Clydlsdale, 
515 ;  seeds  and  appendicitis, 
217  ;  show,  lessons  of  the,  851 : 
supply,  high  temperature  and 
the,  627  ;  tree  pests,  1019  ;  tree 
planting,  1032  :  trees  and  their 
management,  754:trees,  parlia 
ment  and,  419,  434,  591  ;  trees, 
some  of  M&^srs.  Rivers’.  829: 
with  plants, how  to  grow,  mixed, 
518 

Fruits  and  flowers  in  1902,  196  ; 
and  vegetables,  British,  310; 
from  the  Argentine,  825 
Fusbsias,  hardy,  73 
Fuel  economisers,  Stubbs’  patent, 
975 


Fugosia  bakeaefolia,  934 
Fumigator,  hand,  280 ;  nicotine 
wool,  279 

Fungi,  edible,  825;  exhibition  of 
edible,  666 

Furniture,  garden,  281 

Garcinias  and  itheir  uses,  141 
Garden,  a  Gloucestershire  wild, 
557 ;  charts  to  scale,  61,  224, 
266,  400  ;  City  Association,  763  ; 
city  scheme,  the,  1021 ;  City, 
the,  724  ;  cities,  lecture  on,  195  ; 
compound,  a,  754 ;  for  Bucks 
County  Council,  196  ;  notes  on 
a  private,  678,  714,  810,  864 ; 
strange  dispute  about  a,  566 ; 
the  alpine,  405 ;  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  gift  of  a, 
707 

Gardens  in  West  Lothian,  202 
Gardener  in  fiction,  the,  257 ; 
success  of  a  local,  763;  the  lady 
638,  658,  684 

Gardeners,  a  national  guild  of, 
158,  180  ;  and  low  wages,  416  ; 
conceited?  are,  631;  course  of 
instruction  in  Edinburgh,  920  ; 
dinner,  the  proposed,  394,  454, 
480,  543,  637,  744,  Sunt.  Oct. 
3rd,  p.  3  ;  hints  to  young,  213  ; 
Parliament,  544 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution,  39,  97,  101,  105,  196, 
221,  224,  286,  328,  455,  522, 
606,  613,  1027 
Gardenias,  303 

Gardening  at  100,  763 ;  for 

women,  940,  979 ;  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  market,  207,  511 ;  in 
tree  tops,  923 ;  the  world  of, 
46  .  63,  117,  159,  225,  267,  334, 
403 ;  wall,  869 
Gaul  the  ria  S'hallon,  211 
Genista  hispanica,  15 
Geranium  pratense  flore  pleno, 
552 

Germs,  Strawberry-flavoured,  705 
Geum  Heldreichi  superbum,  489  ; 
rivale,  612a  ;  rivale,  monstrous 
form  of,  196 

Ghent  Quinquennial,  388 
Gift  of  £22,000,  free,  133 
Gill,  Mr.  Norman,  822 
Gladioli  from  Langport,  797 
Gladiolus  Ellington  Belle,  704 ; 
Fire  King,  713 ;  Lady  Muriel 
Digby,  774;  Nymph,  774 
Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  22 
Glasgow,  meteorological  notes 
from,  375,  459 ;  new  park  for, 
881 

Glencarse,  excursion  to,  641 
Gloriosa  superba,  127,  136,  202 
Gloxinia,  the,  171 
Gloxinias  from  seed,  737 
Goldfishes,  food  for,  435 
Gooseberry,  a  big,  685 
Gooseberries,  Bingley  big,  722 ; 
ornamental  flowered,  509 ; 
Stone  Gooseberry  Show,  723 
Gourd,  a  giant,  979 
Grahame,  Mr.  C.  J.,  memorial  to, 
372 

Gramatophyllum  speciosum ,195 
Grape  Gros  Colman,  985 ;  juice, 
unfermented,  730  ;  Melton  Con¬ 
stable  Seedling,  986  ;  Reine 
Olga,  1037 

Grapes,  bacteria  on,  550;  flower¬ 
ing,  181 ;  lecture  on  the  culture 
of,  164 

Grasses,  leaves  of,  612a 
Greenhouse,  the  cold,  7,  356,  523 
545 

Greenhouses,  wire-tension,  280 
Gunnera  manicata,  41 
G'lnmr-bury  House,  912,  1025 
Gymnogrammes,  654 

Hailstorm  Assurance  Corpora- 
ti  n,  344 

Hall  of  Horticulture,  the,  45,  111, 
707 
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Hampton  Court  Gardens,  738 
H anbury,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  843 

Hartstongue,  a  fine,  206,  262 
Hawthorns  in  America,  217 
Hardiness  in  plants,  conditions 
of,  297 

Hay  fever  and  its  remedy,  668 
Heather,  white,  903 
Heaths  ana  Gentians,  754 ;  from 
Sussex,  750 ;  hardy,  733,  790 
Helenium  autumnale  primulum 
magnificum,  889 

Helianthus  cucumerifolius  albus 
fl.  pi.,  22 

Heliophila  scandens,  948 
Hepaticas,  19 
Heracleum  villosum,  47 
Herbaceous  border,  the,  448, 
486,  554,  642,  700,  865,  1011 ; 
borders,  the  arrangement  of, 
976 ;  plants,  a  plea  for,  596  ; 
plants,  hardy,  411 
Heuchera  hybrida  Rosaanundi, 
538 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  792 
Highbury,  Orchids  at,  383 
Hippeastrum  Apple  Blossom, 
349  ;  Black  Prince,  347  ;  Julius, 
487 ;  Reginae,  368 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  370 
Hoeing,  the  value  of,  561 
Holyrood  Palace  Gardens,  522 
Hollyhock,  the,  170 
Home-coming  festivities,  902 
Horse  Chestnut,  double-flowered, 
525 

Horticultural  progress;  341 
Hose  branch-pipe,  two-way,  281 ; 

the  dermatine,  521 
Houstonia  caerulea,  539,  867 
Humea  elegans,  369 ;  culture  of, 
596 

Hunter,  retirement  of,  111,  129 
Hyacinth  Albert  Edward,  768 ; 
the,  817 

Hyacinths,  765;  in  Hyde  Park, 
769 

Hyacinthus  azureus,  189  ;  azureus 
robustus,  409 

Hvbrid  at  Kew  Gardens,  curious, 
604 

Hybridising,  51 

Hyde  Park,  bedding  in,  899  :  new 
glasshouses  for,  1000 
Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea,  555  ; 

paniculata  grandiflora ,  1057 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  1034 
Hypericum  aureum,  928  ;  poly- 
phyllum,  603 

Ilex  eomuta,  73 
Incarvillea  grandiflora,  295 
International  Horticultural  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Edinburgh,  807 
Insecticide  and  Lapageria  leaves, 
629  ;  bitter  oil,  176 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  in 
■agriculture,  631 ;  two  useful . 
329 

Insectivorous  plants,  450;  nlant ■; 

and  their  peculiarities,  617 
Insects,  Apple  trees  and,  734 
Iris  alata,  185 ;  aurea,  847 ; 
bucharica,  339  ;  persica  x  I.  p. 
purpurea,  205 ;  spuria  folds 
variegatis,  382 ;  Tauri,  119  : 
unguicularis  alba,  87 ;  ungui- 
cularis  sneciosa,  160 ;  warley- 
ensis,  316 

Irises,  bulbous,  87,  785 ;  in  bloom, 
*3,  51 

Irish  Gardeners’  Association,  686 
Ttea  ilicifolia,  779 
Iw  grafted  on  Aralia  Silboldi, 
654 

Jacks.  350 

Jacobinia  coccinea,  1028 
Japanese  pigmy  tree,  Supt.  April 
25  th 

Jasminum  nitidum,  409  :  nudi- 
florum.  early  flowering  of,  959  ; 
primulinum,  254 


Judging,  alteration  in  rules  for, 

195  ;  at  flower  shows,  312 
Junofloris,  242 

Kalanchoe  felthamensis,  425,  605  ; 

kewensis,  538 
Kahinchoes,  495 

Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons  at 
Regent’s  Park,  619 
Kew,  addition  to  the  Herbarium, 
503  ;  an  Amazon,  480  ;  Guild, 
the  479  ;  plant-lists  and  guides, 

196  ;  the  dripping  well  a.t,  Supt. 
June  13th  ;  the  dripping  well  at, 
513 ;  the  new  bridge  at,  522 ; 
the  temperate  house  at,  380 

Kinnell,  Auohmore,  891 
Kitchen  garden,  November  work 
in  the,  930 

Kniphofia  longicollis,  113,  120 
Kola  tree,  the,  668 
Krakatoa,  361 

Labels,  a  machine  for  making, 
723  ;  for  hardy  plants,  96 
Laburnums  and  Wistarias,  345 
Lac  and  lac-yielding  plants,  913 
Lachenalia,  254 
Lady  Fern,  the,  203,  293 
Laelia  glauca  from  Femeyside, 
263;  Iona  Southgate  var. ,  774 
Laeliocattleya :  Bletchleyensis 

Illuminator,  656  ;  bletchleyensis 
Ruby  King,  966 ;  canhamiana 
Rex,  488  ;  oassiope  Westonbirt 
var.,  1013;  Dora  magnifica, 
382  ;  Fascinator  splendens,  488  ; 
gottoiana  regalis,  933 ;  harold- 
iana  John  Bradshaw,  933  ;Mar- 
t-ineti  Frambeau,  577  ;  Martinet! 
ochracea,  577 ;  Norba  superba, 
896  ;  wellsiana  magnifica,  188, 
189  ;  Wrigleyi,  966 
Laird,  Mr.  David  Pringle,  silver 
wedding,  859 
Larch,  diseased,  560 
Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  prandi- 
florus,  652 ;  maritimus,  212 
Lavender,  sweet,  735 
Layering,  753 

Leamington’s  Gardens,  1064 
Leaves,  transition  of  opposite  and 
alternate,  539 

Lemon-grass  cultivation,  875 
Lespedeza  Sieboldi,  920 
Letter,  a,  delivered  by  proxy,  102 
Lettuce  (cabbage)Lord  Kitchener, 
866 

Liebig,  investigations  and  discov¬ 
eries  of,  671 

Lilacs  for  forcing,  160 
Lilies,  765 

Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum 
Shirley  var.,  577,  834;Brownii, 
655  ;  canadense  flavum,  923  ; 
elegans,  and  varieties,  657 ; 
elegans  Peter  Barr,  656  ;  elegans 
venustum  macranthum.  758 ; 
giganteum,  598,  628;  Hansoni, 
773 ;  Henryi,  923 ;  Jankae, 
605  ;  japonicum,  773  ;  Kellogii, 
577 ;  Leichtlinii,  907 ;  Lowii, 
772;  pomponium,  675;pvrenai- 
cum,  791 ;  rubellum,  847 ; 
speciosum  magnificum,  866 ; 
superbum,  773 ;  tigrinum, 
splendens,  907 

Lilium  candidum  and  Botrytis 
cinerea,  132a 

Lilv  of  the  Valiev.  poisonous, 
331 ;  poisonous,  the  White,  981 
Lime,  its  value  to  land  and  crops, 
171 

Limnanthemum  nymphaeoides, 
409 

Linnean  Society,  Gold  Medal  of 
the,  522 
Ti  tehee,  1063 

Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium, 
409 

Lobelias,  propagation  of  bedaing, 

107 

Loganberry,  the,  656 
London  squares  in  dan^r.  961 
Luxury,  an  amateur’s,  818 


Lysichitum  camtschatcense,  409 

MacGregor,  Mr.  James,  936 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  254  ;  stellata, 
15 

Magnolias,  spring  flowering,  406 
Maidenhair  tree  in  America,  920  ; 
■the,  981 

Maize  androgynous,  62 
Malmaison  culture,  points  in, 
595 

Mangoes,  Bombay,  923 
Marigold,  diseased,  560 
Mangosteen,  first  flowering  of  the, 

180 

Map,  the  largest,  678 
Maranta  insignis,  867 
Marguerite  Coronation,  617 
Marigold,  striped  French,  274 
Marrow,  big,  880 
Masdevall  ia  ■veitehiano- wagneri- 
ana,  347  ;  xipheres,  347 
May-apple  jelly,  725 
Mayflower,  the  American,  14 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  560 
Melocactus  communis,  44 
Melon,  a  fine,  723  ;  Barnes’  Fiscal 
Problem,  896 ;  culture,  70 ; 
death  after  eating,  744 ;  Pre¬ 
sident  Loubet,  656 
Mendel’s  law  as  applied  to 
Orchids,  209  ;  principle  applied 
to  Calanthe,  288a,,  340 
Methven  and  Sons,  Royal  War¬ 
rant  for,  667 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  150,  243,  327,  506, 
958,  1035 

Mice  a ud  Peas,  391 
Midland  Reafforesting  Associa¬ 
tion,  941 

Mignonette  in  pots,  643 
Millipedes,  plants  attacked  by, 
560 

Miltonia.  vexillaria  at  Freeland, 
423 

Mistleto  being  destroyed  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  217 

Monstera  delieiosa,  127 
Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Daniel, 
612a 

Mosquito  plant  in  India,  961 ; 

the,  397,  628,  631,  689 
Moths,  light  and  injurious,  631 
Motor  Lawn  mower,  279 
Motors  and  agriculture,  784b 
Mower,  chain-tennis  pony  lawn, 
280 

Mowers,  Ransome’s  lawn,  281 
Mowing  machine,  280 
Muscats,  setting,  391 
Mushrooms,  earlv,  416 ;  giant, 
919,  979 

Mushrooms  and  brick  wall,  434  ; 
and  toadstools,  765 ;  poisoned 
by.  784b 

Myriapods,  to  destroy,  184 
Myrtus  Luma,  895 

Narcissus,  765  ;  Astradente,  425  ; 
Adour.  382;  Barr,  Mrs.  George, 
382,  411 ;  Barr,  Peter,  381 ; 
Ba.rrii  conspicuus  ;  bicolor  Mrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  275  ;  Branston, 
411 ;  Carver,  Caroline,  425 ; 
Casti'e.  382 ;  Cleopatra,  381, 
411  ;  Cory  don,  381  ;  Cvgnet, 
382 ;  Digbv.  Rev.  Charles, 
381 ;  Disk,  Red,  347  ;  Ducat, 
381 ;  Englehearti  Broadwing, 
382 ;  Englehearti  Hvacinth, 
382;  Ensign,  White,  382;  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Viscountess,  347  ;  Fire¬ 
light,  295 :  Francisca.  38l  ; 
Guard,  Body,  347 ;  Image, 
Janet,  295 ;  incomparabilis 
Princess  Mary,  770  ■  Jobnstoni, 
King  of  Spain.  339;  King’s 
Norton.  347.  382;  Leedsii  Gold 
Eye.  347:  Lilian.  382;  Loveli¬ 
ness,  381;  Mohican.  295; 
Moonstone,  381,  382  ;  Occident. 
425 ;  odorus  rugulosus  maxi- 
mus,  382 ;  Phoenix,  Apricot, 
382 ;  poeticus  Laureate,  382 ; 


Queen  Lemon,  381 ;  Resource, 
382  ;  Rhodes,  Cecil,  381 ;  ■  Sal- 
monette,  382  ;  Strongbow,  382; 
Sydenham,  Mrs.  Robert,  382 ; 
Symmetry,  347 ;  triandrus 
calathinus,  296;  Visconti, 
Count,  425  ;  Visconti,  Countess, 
425;  Thompson,  Mrs.,  768; 
Valeria,  425;  Zingara,  347 
Nature  study  exhibition,  390, 
705 

Nepenthes  house  in  winter,  a, 
320 

Nephrolepis  cordifolia  crispato- 
congesta,  617 ;  Fosteri,  656 ; 
Mayi,  896 ;  Piersonii,  704, 
1018;  Westoni,  933 
Nerine  atrorubens,  967 ;  Moore, 
Miss,  967;  Woolward,  Miss, 
967 

blew  York  Botanical  Gardens, 
scholarships,  481 
Nicholson,  illness  of  Mr.  Geo., 
372 

Nicotiana  Sanderae,  578 
Nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  fix¬ 
ing,  671 

Notes  and  comments,  910.  936 
Novels,  and  trees,  569 
Nurseries,  round  the;  Aigburth 
Nurseries,  the,  853; Bath,  Ltd., 
Messrs.,  814;  Beechhill  Nur¬ 
sery,  Murrayfield,  873  ;  Bexley 
Heath,  Begonias  at,  835'; 
Bradley’s  Nurseries,  Mr.  H. 
M. ,  713:  Bradley  Bros. , Messrs. , 
1041 ;  Brown,  Messrs.  W. 
and  J.,  797;  Bull  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  W.,  115;  Carter  and 
Co  ,  Messrs.,  162;  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  J.,  991;  Cowan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  J.,731; 
Dickson,  Ltd., Messrs. .  Chester, 
387  ;  Dicksons’  Nurseries,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Messrs.,  693,  711;  Ditton 
Hill  Nurseries,  531 ;  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  233;  Laing 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  John.  185  ; 
Laird  and  Sons,  Messrs.  R.  B., 
271,  908 ;  Long  Ditton  Nur¬ 
series,  248,  313 ;  Newington 
Nurseries.  Edinburgh,  360: 
Paul  and  Son’s  Roses,  Messrs. 
G.,  575:  Perry’s  Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  Mr.,  751;  Pr:or  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  D.,  1011:  Rich¬ 
mond  Nursery,  204 ;  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Messrs..  90,  968; 
Turner’s,  Messrs.,  Slough.  897: 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  89,  337. 
359.  507  (Coombe  Wood),  508 
(Feltham)  ;  Waltham  Cross. 
531  ;  Windlestrawlp«  Nursery, 
896 

Nvmphaea  gigantea  Hudson;. 
656.  756,  783 

Nvmphaea  gladstoniana,  273 

Oak,  the  Cowthorpe,  262a 
Pbitu  "\y  :  Barron,  Archibald 
Farquharson,  368;  Bates,  Mr. 
Joseph.  939:  Beale,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam,  November  7th.  ix  ;  Collins, 
Mr.  George,  350  :  Cossar  Mr. 
William.  1013;  Fell.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam.  288  ;  Fromow.  Mr.  James 
•T..  257  ;Hollowav,  Mr.  Arthur, 
‘'O  ;Isham.  Sir  Charles  E..  372  ; 
Jackson,  Mr.  David,  455;  Jar¬ 
man,  Mr.  W.,  764;  Kersh  a  vv, 
Mr.  Charles,  480;  Turd,  Mr. 
John,  628 ;  Mackelbr,  Mr. 
Robert.  1521  Moore.  Mr.  John. 
572:  Newell.  Mr.  Alfred,  975; 
Pettigrew.  Mr.  Andrew,  394 ; 
Shand,  Mr.  William,  840; 
Smith,  Mr.  .Tames.  894.  ; 
Thompson.  William.  605.  630a; 
Turner.  Mr.  William  Henry, 
902 ;  Weaver,  Mr.  Thomas, 
394 

Odontoglossum  Adrian, ae  OooV- 
son’s  var.,  9.98  ;  jMrianae  Lady 
Wantage.  347 :  Adrianae  Swo- 
bode,  295  ;  ardentissimum  con- 
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Odontoglossums — cont. 

cinnum  superbum,  488 ;  arden- 
tissimum  exquisitum,  488 ; 
ardentissimum  Fascinator,  577  ; 
ardentissimum  numosum,  488 ; 
Bradshawiae,  113 ;  cirrhosum 
Pitt’s  var.,  425;  cordatum 
aureum,  538 ;  crispum.  Alnha, 
347  ;  crispum  Cook- 
soniae,  164,  188 ;  crispum 

Grace  Ruby,  205 ;  crispum 
graireanum,  488  ;  crispum 
Grand  Duchess,  488;  crispum 
Harold,  487;  crispum  Kath¬ 
leen,  488;  crispum  Lady  Mon- 
creifie,  487;  crispum  Lowae, 
380 ;  crispum  Persimmon,  347 , 
357  ;  crispum  The  Kaiser,  488  ; 
crispum  truffautianum,  538; 
Kegeljani,  401 ;  loochristiense 
Lord  Howiek,  188  ;  lucasianum 
Walkeri,  65,  66;  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  Rutherford’s  var.,  425 ; 
Rolfeae  majestic-urn,  577  ;  Rosu 
Ixiw’s  var.,  254;  Rossii  majus, 
249;  triumphans  crawshay- 
annul,  347;  waltoniense,  66, 
wattianum  crawshay  anum, 

487  ;  wilckeanum  Rex. ,  loo  ; 
wilckeanum  venerandum,  488 
Odontoglossums,  high  price  for, 


522,  544  _ 

Olearia  Haastii ,  712 
Oncidium  triquetrum,  boo 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  189;  crop, 
good,  940  ;  growing  in  America 
up-to-date,  590a  ;  growing,  with 
profitable  results,  953 
Onions  for  exhibition  on  heavy 
soil,  496,  550 

Onopo-rdon  Ac  ant-mum,  4/ 
Onosma  albo-roseum,  443 
Orange,  the  seedless,  260 
Oranges,  515 

Orchard,  making  a  new,  14/ 
Orchid  culture,  hints  on,  128: 
£210  for  an,  350  ;  sale,  record, 
543;  seedlings  and  poduras, 


Orchids  and  symbiosis,  843  ;  a  few 
stove,  325  ;  are  fertilised  how 
938  :  at  Highbury,  383  ;  at 
Merimar,  967  ;  cool,  789  ;  from 
Aberdeen,  331  •  how  to  treat 
imported,  412;  important  -sale 
of,  975,  979 ;  in  bloom  at  Kew 
92  ;  treatment  of  imported, 
Orchis,  hardy  species  of,  599 ; 

longibraeteata,  321 
Omithogalum  arabieum,  602 
Open  spaces,  49.  666 
Opinions  differ,  how,  683 

Osmunda  regalis,  42 
Osteomeles  anthylhdifolia  oo 
Ostrowskia  magnifica,  713,  816 
Oxalis,  a  seedless,  747 


Paeonia  lutea,  382 
Paeonies,  a  note  on  tree,  517 
Paeonv  Dawn,  577 ;  Mrs.  Gwvn- 
Lewis,  273 

Panama  hats  and  the  materials, 
318 

Pancratium,  the,  283 
Pandanus  graminifolius,  444 
Pansy,  Lord  Waveney,  double, 

411 

Papaver  Orientale  Lady  Roscoe, 
577 

Parasitism,  the  specialisation  of, 
336 

Paris,  avenues  of,  668 
Park  for  Twickenham,  481 ;  the 
King’s,  Bloemfontein.  106 
Park  superintendents,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of,  843 
Parks  and  gardens,  superintend¬ 
ents  of  :  Burn,  Mr.  John,  317  : 
Lamb,  Mr.  Robert,  229 
Passiflora  Habnii,  934 
Peacb  and  Nectarine  under  glass, 
790 

PeaGi  Libra,  704 ;  Peregrine, 
774 


Peaches,  giant,  667 ;  treatment 

of,  255 

Pea,  cultivation  of  culinary,  495 
Pear  Catillac,  1005 ;  Gansel’s 
Bergamot,  944 ;  prolific,  881 
Peas,  Alderman  v.  The  Gladstone, 
445 ;  attacked  :by  grubs,  62, 
132a ;  death  from  shelling, 
688  ;  for  table,  early,  595  ;  the 
flavour  of  green,  566  ;  weevilled, 
132a 

Pelargonium  Caroline  Schmidt, 
617 

Pelargoniums,  561 ;  for  winter, 
zonal,  27  ;  zonal,  64  ;  zonal,  at 
Oakhurst,  984 

Pentstemons  and  Verbenas,  seed¬ 
ling,  830 

Perennials  for  the  rockery,  varie¬ 
gated,  67  ;  with  silvery  foliage, 
119 

Perfume  of  flowers,  705,  901 
Pet,  a  strange  garden,  323 
Ph.ai  o-  cymb  i  d  ium  chard  ware  use, 
933 

Phaius  Chapmanii,  488 ;  Chap- 
mani  superbus,  538 ;  (live, 
205;  Harold,  295  ;tuberculosus, 
207 

Pharmacy  Act,  amendment  of  the, 
118,  155,  424 

Phenologioal  observations,  861 
Philadelplius,  the  dwarf,  604 
Phloxes  for  permanent  beds ,  234 
Phoenix  Park  and  the  storm,  260, 
434 

Pine,  a  proliferous,  1021 ; 
Cryptococcus  on  Weymouth, 
822 

Pinguicula  caudata  superba,  254 
Pink  Edmund  Maunther,  22 ; 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  edging  of,  555 ; 
Snowdrift,  539 
Pinus,  the  genus,  1001 
Pitcher  Plant,  Australian,  622 : 
Plants,  Supt.  April  11th ; 
plants  as  cockroach  traps,  140a 
Plan  of,  suburban  house  and  gar¬ 
den,  prize,  459 

Plants,  edible  ornamental,  525 ; 
food  and  manures,  111 ;  food, 
something  about,  114,  181,  268, 
315,  485,  553,  597.  699.  804, 
898  ;  food,  With’s,  281 ;  forms, 
genesis  of,  911 ;  secretions,  use 
of,  725 

Plants,  ancient  remains  of  Brit¬ 
ish,  961 ;  and  soils,  hints  in 
connection  with,  213 ;  and 
stimulants,  701 ;  climbing.  62  ; 
evergreen,  greenhouse,  346 ; 
for  conservatory  decoration, 
404,  403.  446  ;  for  table  decora¬ 
tion,  foliage.  170 ;  for  table 
decoration,  849 ;  for  winter 
decoration,  236:  miscellaneous 
bulbous-rooted,  9  ;  rare  British, 
455 ;  the  devices  of  climbing, 
5  ;  three  mid-winter  decorative, 
69  ;two  useful  and  pretty,  987  ; 
useful  conservatory,  869  ;  winter 
flowering,  831 

Planting?  is  showery  weather  the 
best  for,  623 
Plum,  a  stoneless,  725 
Plums,  Japanese,  70 
Plum  trees,  diseased,  560 
Poa.  laxa  and  P.  stricta,  497 
Poinsettias,  323 

Poinsettias,  the  cultivation  of, 
987 

Poison  and  Pineapples,  840 
Poison  Ivy  and  its  effects,  569, 
861 

Poisonous  compounds, sale  of, 484  ; 

Compounds  Society,  260 
Pollination  in  Orchards,  734 ; 
plants  and  their,  414  ;  practical, 
62,  96 

Polyanthus,  double.  411 ;  for 
spring  bedding,  413 
Polypodium  conjugatum,  700 
Poppies  as  garden  and  commercial 
plants,  11 ;  Iceland,  578 


Poppy,  dwarf  golden-leaved,  212 
Portrait  flower,  a,  880 
Potato,  a  big,  763  ;  a  big,  816.  880, 
902,  950  ;  a  frost-proof,  920  ; 
a  new,  668 ;  a  record,  919 :  as 
a  source  of  wealth  in  Germany, 
667 ;  chips,  1015 ;  field,  a  fire 
engine  for,  903 ;  failures  in 
1902,  266 ;  growing  tests, 

1021 ;  growth,  576 ;  new  and 
costly,  880  ;  Northern  Star,  190, 
328/811,  840,  902;  Sir  John 
Llewellyn,  812 ;  Society,  Na¬ 
tional,  978 

Potatoes  and  high  propagation, 
1024;  at  £1,100  a  ton,  190; 
at  £840  a  ton,  821 ;  at  28s.  per 
lb.,  763;  destroyed  by  frost, 
569,  610;  experiments  with, 
883 ;  early,  416 ;  fortunes  in, 
668  ;  high  price  for  early,  544  ; 
in  Lincolnshire,  battle  of,  903  ; 
prizes  for,  1037 
Polygonum  compactum,  932 
Polypodium  iridioides  ramo  cris- 
tatum,  675 

Preglacial  and  interglacial  plants, 
497 

Presentations  :  Dean,  Mr.  Alex. , 
1018:  Dinwoodie,  Mr.  J.,  881; 
Edinburgh  gardener,  to  an,  416  ; 
Fraser,  Sir.  R. ,  287  ;  Hawes,  to 
Mr.  E.  F.,  243;  Humphreys, 
Mr.  Thomas,  724,  841;  Latham, 
Mr.  W.  B. ,  822  ;  Lunt,  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  480 ;  Sanders,  Mr. 
T.  W.,  821;  Scott,  to  Mr..  An¬ 
drew,  174 ;  Slater,  to  Mr.  A. , 
628  ;  Sydenham,  Mr.  R. ,  1047  ; 
Webster,  Mr.  A.  D.,  500 
Primrose,  the  evening,  432 
Primroses  as  medicine,  480a ; 
double,  408 

Primula  growing,  128  ;  kewensis, 
249  ;  megaseaefolia,  189,  206  ; 
obconica  grandiflora,  247 ; 
sinensis,  541 ;  sinensis  alba 
plena,  191 

Primulas  and  Auriculas,  384 ; 
double,  929  ;  from  seed,  double, 
560  ;  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons’, 
135 ;  new  Chinese,  232 ;  new 
Chinese,  Supt.  March  14th 
Privet,  the  oval-leafed,  1015 
Propagating,  304  ;  for  spring  bed¬ 
ding,  743 

Propagation,  27,  74 
Pruning  examination,  240 ;  fruit 
trees,  hints  on,  953 
Prunus  davidiana,  163  ;  japonica 
flore  roseo  pleno.  409 
Psoralea  pinnata,  425 
Pteris  metallica,  656 
Purification  of  residuary  waters, 
795 

Queen,  a,  and  a  Kew  gardener, 
50 ;  of  orchids,  the,  195 ;  the 
autumn,  987 

Queensland,  fruit  growing  in, 
1028 

Quizzings  by  Cal,  24,  52,  77, 
104,  126,  149,  158,  169,  193, 
215,  237,  258,  285,  305.  322, 
348,  358,  410,  498,  516,  540 

Railway  companies  and  fruit  car¬ 
riage,  218 ;  rates,  improvement 
in,  243 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  at  Kew,  13 
Ranunculus  parnassifolius,  275 
Raratonga,  the  flora  of,  678 
Raspberry  superlative,  807 
Rating  appeal,  local,  774 
Reading  University  College,  146 
Reform,  need  for,  236 
Regent’s  Park,  bedding  in,  951 
Rehmannia  angulata,  382 
Resurrection  plant,  418 
Reversion  in  hybrids,  340 
Rhododendron,  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  382;  James  Whitton, 
357  ;  nnbleanum,  164  ;  yunnan- 
ense,  487 


Rhododendrons,  976 
Rhubarb,  hardy  winter,  177 
Ribes  sanguineum,  444 
Richardia,  a  green,  803;  hybrida 
Solfatara,  212,  489 
Richmond  Hill  view,  the,  989 
Roath  Park,  Cardiff,  846 
Rockeries,  sunk  v.  elevated,  391 
Rock  gardens,  shrubs  for,  496 
Rollers,  cricket  ground,  280 
Romneyi  Coulteri,  19 
Rose  Belle  Capricieuse,  212 ; 
Bessie  Brown,  637  ;  Blush  Ram¬ 
bler,  489,  476 ;  Cameleon, 

Supt.  March  28th  ;  Debutante, 
1000  ;  Fortune’s  yellow,  93  ; 
Frau  Karl  Druschke,  572; 
Levavasseur,  Mme.  N.,  951, 
347  ;  Muriel  Grahame,  655  ; 
Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
489 ;  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting, 
487  ;  Tea  Rambler.  425 ; 
Urania,  763  ;  Waltham  Rambler, 
489 ;  Zephyrine  Drouhin,  896 
Rose,  a  little  known  Tea,  649  ; 
biggest,  589  ;  garden  for  Boston, 
a  large,  696 ;  garden,  World’s 
Fair,  630a 

Roses  at  'the  /Temple  Gardens. 
601 ;  Christmas,  8 ;  from  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  353  ;  fob  decorative 
purposes,  Tea,  278 ;  how  to 
secure  early,  346  ;  Lenten,  27  ; 
new,  208 

Root  pruning,  987 
Roots,  681 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s 
park,  662 ;  Botanic  Society, 
debenture  issue,  543 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
124,  168,  426 
Rubus  moluocanus,  487 
Runner  Bean,  Hackwood  Success, 
774 

Salt  spray,  Larch  trees  killed  by, 
Salvia  Heerii,  213 ;  splendens, 
1043 

Salicylic  acid,  jam  and,  920 
Sambucus  racemosa  plumosa 
aurea,  729 

Sarracenia  purpurea,  230 
Saxifraga  apiculata,  67  ;burseriana 
magnifica,  206 ;  coohlearis, 
847  ;  Grisebachii,  163,  188,  428, 
437  ;  lingulata  lantoscana,  811  ; 
macnabiana,  872,  886,  906  ;  op- 
positifolia,  253  ;  squarrosa,  791 
Saxifrages,  some  good,  573 
Scabious,  early,  753 ;  prolifer¬ 
ous,  907 

Sshizanthus,  the  genus,  562 
Scboenia  cassiniana,  539 
School  of  gardening,  a  London, 
807 ;  for  Women,  Edinburgh, 
923 

School,  Hohenheim  Agricultural 
High,  671 ;  of  horticulture, 
Essex,  375 

Sohomburgkia  elliottiana,  488 
Science,  the  new  soil,  1009 
Scientists  at  York,  Bradford.  660 
Scilla  bifolia  and  new  varieties, 
409 

Scolopendrium  vulgar©  crispum 
fimbriatum,  206 ;  vulgare : 
varieties,  and  culture,  145,  343, 
537 

Seakale,  213 

Seeds,  the  testing  of,  165:  vitality 
of.  26.  613,  815,  837.  903 
Seedlings,  hints  on  raising.  431 
Short!  a  galacifolia,  296,  400 
Shrubs,  coloured  stemmed,  93; 
for  rock  gardens,  496 ;  from 
Flstree,  890  ;  winter  flowering, 
38 

Silver  leaf  disease  in  Apples  and 
Plums,  823,  November  7th,  viii 
Slater,  Mr.  Jasper,  retirement  of, 
455 

Snails,  war  on  the,  346 
Snowdrops,  two  beautiful,  274 
Societies  and  shows  :  Abbey  Park 
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Societies  and  Shows — cont. 

Royal  Horticultural,  759 ; 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticul¬ 
tural,  411 ;  Cambridgeshire 
Horticultural,  437  ;  Chard 
Flower  'Show,  782 ;  Cornwall 
Daffodil,  805 ;  Cowes  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  743;  Croydon  Horticul 
tural,  389,  411 ;  Dundee  Horti¬ 
cultural,  760,  762 ;  Exeter 

Show,  741 ;  Eastbourne  Horti¬ 
cultural,  742 ;  Exmouth  Show, 
741 ;  Formby,  644 ;  Gateacre, 
719  ;  Ghent  Quinquennial,  389  ; 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural,  780 ;  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Pansy, 
665  ;  Grassendale  Horticultural, 
302 ;  Great  Ay  ton  Society, 
446 ;  Hanley  Horticultural 
Fete,  626  ;  Harpford  and  Veu 
Ottery,  701 ;  Harrow  and  Roxeth 
Allotment,  857 ;  Hastings  and 
St.  Leonards  Horticultural, 
742 ;  Horticultural  Club,  648a 
(excursion  to  Windsor)  ;  Hurst 
Rose,  628  ;  Isle  of  Wight  Rose, 
589  ;  Kilmarnock,  803  ;  Kings¬ 
town  Rose  Show,  609 ;  Leith 
Horticultural,  719  ;  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Association.  302, 
325  ;  Liverpool  Root  and  Veget¬ 
able  Show,  876  ;  London  Dahlia 
Union,  819  ;  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical,  365,  499,  519,  625, 
801 ;  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  703;  Midland  Daffodil, 
366  ;  Mosley  Flower  Show,  705  ; 
National  Auricula  and  Primula, 
367,  433 ;  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  647,  664,  720 ; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  419, 
543,  648a,  (annual  dinner, 1018  ; 
National  Dahlia,  85,  743,  761, 
820,  1066  ;  National  Rose,  437, 
587,  606.  644  ;  1051 ;  National 
Sweet  Pea,  85,  609.  645 ; 

1050;  National  Tulip,  .453, 
479  ;  Newcastle  Flower 
Show,  664 ;  Paisley  Flower 
Show,  802  ;  Rock  Ferry,  719  ; 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  563 ;  Royal  Botanic 
Societv,  106,  301,  309  (School 
of  Horticulture),  325,  589 

(scholarships),  608  ,  722;  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural,  452, 
459,  783,  798.  883 ;  Royal 
Horticultural,  39,  88,  138,  182, 
238,  276,  301,  325,  365,  387, 
411,  451,  519,  534,  608,  624, 
646,  686,  720,  779,  803,  820, 
877,  917,  9t3,  998  (annual  meet¬ 
ing.  137) ;  [British  grown  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Supt.  October 
3rd,  854).  (Holland  House,  581). 
(Temple  Show,  463,  470)  ;  Royal 
Horticultural  of  Ireland,  437, 
666;  Sandown.  367;  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  151. 
199  :  Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola, 
194,  569,  588  ;  Shanklin  Flower 


Show,  742 ;  Shropshire  Horti¬ 
cultural,  739 ;  Stirling  Flower 
Show,  782,  802 ;  Sutton  Rose 
Show,  628 ;  Walton-on-Thames 
and  District  Rose,  624 ;  West 
London  Horticultural,  686 ; 
Wirral  and  Birkenhead,  563 ; 
Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete, 
626 ;  Woodside  Horticultural 
and  industrial,  781 ;  York 
Florists,  Ancient  Society  of, 
803;  York  Gala,  585 
Soi's,  the  preparation  of,  74,  95, 
123 

Solanum  jasminoides,  945 
Soot  as  a  stimulant,  717 
Sophora  tetraptera  microphylla, 
350 

South  Wales,  forest  flora  of,  392 
Spikenard  of  the  ancients,  792 
Sprayer  “  Eclair,”  Vermorel's 
Knapsack,  477 ;  the  “  Tala,” 
521 

Stanton,  Mr.  George,  retires  from 
gardening,  196 
Stapelia  variegata,  880 
Statice  profusa,  1007 
Sterculia  russelliana,  409 
St.  George,  Royal  Society  of,  289 
Stocks  for  exhibition,  Ten-weeks, 
413 

Stoker,  the  garden,  100 
Stoking,  boilers  and  stokeholes, 
hints  on,  929 

Stonehenge,  the  fencing  in  of, 
649,  744,  888 

Strawberries  at  Aveton  Gifford, 
566  ;  for  forcing,  562  ;  in  barrels, 
618 ;  in  Covent  Garden,  260 ; 
in  pots,  414;  motors  and  grit 
on,  648 ;  outside,  early,  431  ■ 
perpetual,  623  :  ripe,  610  ;  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  in,  511 

.  Strawberry  beds,  treatment  of, 
733 ;  tree,  44 

Streptocarpus,  831,  850,  870 ; 

hybrids,  116 

Studely  -Castle,  Lady  Warwick’s 
College  at,  840 

Studies  in  natural  history,  field, 
481 

Struggle  for  existence  among  off¬ 
spring,  510 

Succulents,  a  bed  of,  9  ;  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  in  cultivajion,  370 
Sulphur  vaporiser,  a  new,  365 
Summer-house,  a  rustic,  717 
Superintendents  of  parks  and  gar¬ 
dens,  199 

Sweeping  machine,  a,  279 
Sweet  Brier  as  -a  weed,  589 
Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer,  158, 
180  ;  Cupid  Her  Majesty,  658  ; 
Cupil  Lottie  Eckford,  652 ; 
Deal,  Gladys.  671 ;  Gem,  Scar¬ 
let,  652 ;  King  Edward  VTI. 
652  ;  Molvneux,  Florence,  652  ; 
the  advance  of  the.  639 
Sweet  Pea  audit,  1045 
Sweet  Peas,  95,  122,  147,  324 : 
and  bees,  123,  144 ;  facts  and 
fancies  about,  26 ;  fancy  taste 
for,  59 ;  forcing,  106 ;  for  ex¬ 


hibition,  235 ;  from  North 
Wales,  525 ;  in  pots,  431 ;  in 
1903,  892 

Syringes,  Four  Oaks,  undentable, 
280 

Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis,  793 ; 

odessana,  774 
Tanakea  radicans,  411 
Telegraph  Plant,  electric  pulsa¬ 
tion  in,  262a ;  poles  in  fruit, 
688 

Tents,  280 

Tetratheca  pilosa,  357 
Thomson,  the  coming  of  age  of, 
394 

Thuya  plieata  aurea,  812 
Tillandsia  Glaziovii,  508 ;  mass- 
angeana,  889 

Time-table,  working  by  the,  53, 
96 

Tomato  culture,  successful,  1031 ; 

preventive  to  malaria,  1018 
Tomato  Hanwell  Victory,  1041 
Tomatos,  prolific,  1018 
Trafford  Gardens,  Old,  130,  133 
Transplanting  trees,  Wilkins’ 
plan  of,  211 

Tree,  a  Japanese  pigmy,  364  ;  a 
patriotic,  418 ;  dying,  Colum¬ 
bus,  724 ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
196 ;  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
598 

Trees,  a  wonderland  of,  688  ;  and 
rianfall,  807 ;  and  shrubs  at 
Castlewellan,  143  ;  effect  of  rain 
on,  723  ;  famous,  914  ;  food  and 
medicine  for,  217  ;  for  the  Cape, 
656 ;  in  London  streets,  480, 
503 ;  obstruction  of  light  by, 
288 ;  pests  in  the,  744 ;  pre¬ 
cocious,  195 ;  roadside  and 
street,  71 ;  the  thinning  and 
pruning  of  plantation,  926 ; 
traininf  fan-shape,  916 
Trenching,  about,  136 ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of,  246,  334,  424 
Trichinium  Manglesi,  542 
Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  854 
Trigonium  spatulatum,  487 
Tulip,  Couleur  Cardinal,  416 ; 
Joost  van  Vondel,  770 ; 
Keizerschoon  and  fungus,  437  ; 
La  Reve,  426 ;  Orange  King, 
487 ;  talk,  1031 ;  'the  Fawn, 
487  ;  Zomerchoon,  487  ;  Zulu. 
487 ;  the  wild  (Tulipa  svlves- 
tris),  416;  Hageri  nitens, 
426  ;  kaufmanniana,  316  ;  stran¬ 
gulate  maculate,  487 ;  greigi, 
509  ;  micheliana,  443 ;  prae- 
stans,  347 

Tulips,  785 ;  Darwin,  514 ;  at 
Regent’s  Park,  Cutbush’s,  769: 
at  Rush,  769  and  Hyacinths, 
1043 

Uffculme,  Birmingham.  429 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  49,  257,  521, 
918 

Vallota  purpurea,  256 


Vanda  Marguerite  Maron,  488; 

tricolor  tenebrosa,  488 
Vase,  a  unique  garden,  847 
Vegetable  crops,  minor,  888 
Vegetables,  drying,  807 ;  twelve 
varieties  of,  911 ;  timing,  1044 
Ventilator,  span  frame  with  new, 
281 

Veronica  Traversii,  576 
Viburnum  tomentosum  plicatum, 
529 

Victoria,  exports  by  the  State  of, 
525 

Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  480 
Victoria  Trickeri,  920 
Vincent  square,  origin  of,  725 
Vine  at  Bearhill,  big,  114;  at 
Cumberland  Lodge,  628  ;  leaves 
discoloured,  823 ;  the  Hampton 
Court,  744,  999 

Vines  bleeding,  214 ;  renovating 
old,  192,  256,  817 
Vineries,  mixed,  392 
Viola  Countess  of  Guildford,  670 
Violas  and  Pansies  from  Rothe¬ 
say,  662  ;  for  winter,  849 
Violet,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  186 
Violets  for  winter  flowering,  255  ; 
from  Ennim,  263;  in  cold 
frames,  345 

Vitis  armata,  793 ;  flexuosa  Wil- 
soni,  793 ;  megaphvlla,  793 ; 
sinensis,  793  ;  Thomsoni,  793 

Wallflower,  double  German,  643 
Wallflower  at  Kew,  greenhouse, 
338 

Waratah  tree,  919 
Watercress,  polluted,  1037,  1052 
Water  Lilies,  hybrid,  432.  517; 
some  hardy,  228 

Weather  and  crops  in  West 
Lothian,  642 

Weed  in  Lily  pond,  764;  what  is 
a,  981 ;  what  is  American,  353  ; 
killers  and  dogs,  221,  224,  292 
Weeds,  556;  in  lawns,  636; 
machinery  for  cutting  water, 
843 

Wentworth  House,  the  rockery 
at,  386,  397 

West  Indian  News,  334 
Willow  tree, last  of  the  Newhaven, 
218 

Willow  trees,  fall  of,  706 ;  for 
towns,  230 

Willows  used  in  pharmacy,  785 
Wilson’s  garden,  the  late  Mr. 
G.  F.,  394 

Windmills  and  gardens,  281 
Wireworm,  soot  and,  557 
Wisley  garden,  394.  707.  723, 
725  ;  possibilities  of  the,  949 
Wistaria  chinensis  in  pots,  234 ; 
multijuga  russelliana,  617 

Yeast,  medicinal  value  of,  747 
Yew,  poisoning  by  the,  220,  745 
Zenobia  speciosa,  536 ;  sneciosa 
pulverulenta,  Supt.  June  20th, 
652 

Zygopetalum  roeblingianum,  810; 
Sanderi,  113 
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Achillea  mongolica,  271 
Aerator,  the,  i;81 
Agapanthus  insignis,  529,  531 
Allium  al'bopilosum,  Supfc.  Aug. 

29th  ;  kansuense,  677 
Alocasia  sanderiana,  581 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  225 ;  sul- 
phurea,  890 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 
Supt.  July  4th 

Apple  Allington  Pippin,  839 ; 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  836  ; 
Edward  VII.,  403;  Emperor 
Alexander,  838 

Apples,  some  of  Messrs.  Bun- 
vard’s,  840 

Aquatics  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Supt.  Oct,  31st 
Arbutus  Unedo,  890 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  fruit, 
117 ;  umfbellatus,  927 
Asperula  suberosa,  443 
Aster  alpinus  superbus,  811 

Barron,  Archibald  Farquharson, 

368 

Basket  bed  in  Lord  Wimborne  s 
garden,  Supt.  Aug.  15th 
Begonia  (tuberous)  Fairy,  509 ; 
Hon.  Lady  Neeld,  466;  Marie 
Bauohett,  641 ;  Perle  Lorraine, 
167 

Billbergia  nobilis,  115 
Bismarckia.  nobilis,  142 
Borecole  Albino,  381 
Boronia  heterophylla,  69,  Supt. 
Aug.  1st 

Bothies  at  Frogmore,  Windsor, 
gardeners,  478 
Burn,  Mr.  John,  317 
Butea  frondosa,  914 

Cacti,  half-hardy,  at  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  139 

Campanula  balchiniana,  553 ; 
pyramidalis,  a  group  of,  Supt. 
Oct.  10th ;  persicifolia  moer- 
heimi,  Supt.  Aug.  8th 
Carludovica  palmata,  318 
Carnations,  a  group  of,  493; 

group  of  Malmaison,  595 
Carpet  bedding  in  form  of  garden 
vase,  853 

Cattleya  Mossiae  arnoldiana,  Too 
Centaurea,  new  Imperial,  268 
Cespedeza  discolor,  618 
Chrysanthemum  Cros,  Maude  du, 
Supt,  Dee.  12th  ;  Devon,  Glory 
of,  1005;  Douglas,  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet,  947  ;  Etberington,  W.  A., 
966;  Farina,  C.,  965;  God¬ 
frey,  Wilfred  H.,  Supt.  Nov. 
28th ;  Harrowhy,  Countess  of, 
945;  Judge,  Mrs.  George  D., 
Supt.  Nov.  21st ;  McLeod, 
Donald,  946 ;  Merstham 
Yellow,  Supt.  Dec.  5th ;  Per¬ 
kins,  Henrv,  971;  Portevin, 
Emblem,  951;  Stopford,  Miss, 
967;  Sunrise,  1011;  Weather- 
all.  Col.,  1006 

Conifer  borders  in  the  Chester 
Nurseries,  695 

Conservatory  at  Cotham  House, 
Bristol.  Supt.  -Sept.  26th;  at 
Hartburn  Lodge,  Supt.  July 
25th ;  Howberry  Park.  Supt. 
Dec.  19th,  1047,"  1048 


Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  43 ; 

tomentosa,  757 
Cuseuta  reflexa,  873 
Cyclamen  ibericum,  205 
Cymbidium  hookerianum,  293 
Cypripedium  fairieanum  hybrids, 
682 ;  insigne  Sanderae,  315 ; 
Rolfei,  732 ;  Samuel  Gratrix 
Minnie,  73 ;  Transvaal,  731 ; 
Venus  Oakwood  var.,  315 
Cyrtostachys  Renda  duvivieriana, 
405 

Daffodils,  new  trumpet,  Supt. 
Sept  12th 

Dahlia  Eva  (Cactus)  273  ;  Florence 
M.  Stredwick,  Supt.  Oct.  24th 
Damson  Farleigh,  Prolific,  867 
Dendrobium  luteolum,  321 ; 

Wiganiae  xanthochilum,  161 
Dianthus  neglectus,  711 
Diascia  Barberae,  267 
Dinner  Committee,  Gardeners, 
638 

Drosera  diehotoma,  387 

Eryngium  oliverianum,  791 
Eulophiella  peetersiana,  658 
Eugenia  Jainbos,  1063 

Fagus  sylvatica  pendula,  693 
Fern  balls,  272 ;  rockery,  view  of 
a,  537 

Ficus  pandurata  at  Ghent,  426 
Floral  aid,  models  and  samples  of, 
429 

Fossil  root  of  Cvcad,  716 ;  trees 
as  garden  ornaments,  Supt. 
Aug.  22nd ;  trunk  of  tree,  717 
Fromow,  Mr.  James  J. ,  257 
Fumigator,  hand,  280 

Galanthus  Ikariae,  270 ;  Galan- 
thus  whittalli,  270 
Garcinia  Mangostana,  fruit  of, 
141 ;  Morelia,  141 
Gladioli  from  Langport,  Supt. 
Sept.  19th 

Gladiolus  Fire  King,  713 
Gloxinias  at  Moor  Hall,  Stour- 
port,  737 

Grape,  Gros  Column,  at  Cloven¬ 
fords,  985 :  Melton  Constable 
Seedling,  986 
Gunnera  manieata,  41 
Gunnersbury  House,  roof  garden¬ 
ing  at,  1025  ;  side  view  of  roof 
gardening,  1026 

Hedera  arborea  amurensis,  467 
Helenium  autumnale  pumilum 
mag  nificum.  889 
Heracleum  villosum,  47 
Hose  branch  pipe,  two-way,  281 
Houstonia  caerulea,  868 
Hyacinth  Albert  Edward,  769 
Hyacinths  in  Hyde  Park,  bedding, 
782 

Hyacintlius  azureus,  189 
Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea,  559  ; 

panicuiata  grandiflora,  1057 
Hypericum  aureum,  934 

Iris  alata,  185 ;  aurea,  847 ; 
bucharica,  335 ;  Lauri,  119 ; 
unguicularis  speciosa 

Kalanohoe  felthamensis,  597 
Kales  in  the  flower  garden  at 
Fernhall,  379 


Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons  at 
Regent’s  Park,  619 
Kniphofia  longicollis,  120 

Laburnum  Vossii,  466 
Laeliocattleya  wellsiana  magni- 
fica,  183 

Lamb,  Mr.  Robert,  229 
Ligustrum  japonicum  maerophyl- 
lum,  991 

Lilium  auratum  plabyphyllum, 
1027 ;  auratum  platyphyllum 
Shirley  var.,  Supt.  Oct.  3rd ; 
Brownii,  661  eanadense  flavum, 
933  ;  elegans  Peter  Barr,  657  ; 
elegans  venustum,  macranthum, 
758  ;  giganteuni  in  a  Gloucester¬ 
shire  wild  garden,  551 ;  Han¬ 
som,  777  ;  Henryi,  933  ;  Jankae, 
603;  japonicum,  778;  Leicht- 
linii,  908;  Lowii,  776;  pompo- 
nium,  675  ;  pyrenaicum,  793  ; 
rubellum,  854  ;  superbum,  779  ; 
tigrinum  splendens,  907 

MacGregor,  Mr.  James,  936 
Magnolia  stellata,  15 
Maranta  insignis,  874 
Marguerite  Coronation,  617 
Marigold,  a  striped  French,  271 
Melocactus  communis,  44 
Miltonia  vexillaria  at  Freeland 
House,  423 

Moschosma  riparium,  90 
Mower  and  roller,  motor  lawn,  279 
Mowing  machine,  a,  280 

Narcissus  Barii  conspicuus,  770 ; 
bicolor  Mi’s.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
275 ;  Bulbocodium  citrinus, 
339 ;  incomparabilis  Princess 
Mary,  771 ;  King  of  Spain, 
337;"  Royal,  425;  Thompson, 
Mrs. ,  768 ;  triandrus  calathi- 
nus,  297 

Nardostaohys  Jatamansi,  794 
Nephelium  Litohi,  1064 
Nymphaea  colossea,  752  ;  gigantea 
Hudsoni,  Supt.  Sept.  5th ; 
gladstoniana,  269 ;  William 
Doogue,  751 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Cook- 
son’s  var. .  233  ;  crispum  Cook- 
soniae,  164 ;  crispum  Grace 
Ruby,  207 ;  crispum  Lowae, 
383;  crispum  Persimmon,  359; 
Kegeljani,  401 ;  lucasianum 
Walked,  65 ;  Rosii  majus,  250 
Oncidium  kramerianum,  738 
Onosma  albo-roseum,  445 
Orchis  latifolia,  599 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  Supt. 
July  11th 

Ostrowskia,  magnifica,  313 

Paeony  Mrs.  Gwyn  Lewis,  269 
Pandanus  graminifolius,  446 
Peach  Grosse  Mignonne,  830 
Pear  Catillac,  1012 ;  Magnate, 
992 ;  Parrot,  835 
Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  edging  of. 
555 

Pipe,  opium,  12 

Pitcher  Plant,  Australian,  Supt. 
July  18th 

Plum  Late  Orange,  829 
Polygonum  compactum,  Supt. 
Nov.  7th 


Polypodfum  -conjugatum,  700 ; 

iridioides  ramo-cristatum,  680 
Potato  Nor  thern  Star,  813 ;  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  814 
Popov,  Danebrog,  11 ;  head,  12 ; 
Mikado,  11 

Primula  kewensis,  249  ;  megaseae- 
fo-lia,  211 ;  obconica  grandiflora, 
247 

Ramon dia  pyrenaica  at  Kew,  13 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  flore 
pleno,  515 

Rhododendron  James  Whitton, 
357 ;  Lord  Roberts,  477 
Roekwork  in  Chester  Nurseries, 
694 

Romney-a  Coolteri,  19 

Rosa  rugosa  repens  alba,  464 ; 

wiohuriana  as  a  weeper,  577 
Rose  Bessie  Brown,  hybrid  Tea, 
637 ;  Blush  Rambler,  463 ; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  471 ; 
Druschke,  Frau  Karl,  573 ; 
Fortune’s  Yellow,  93  ;  Grahame, 
Muriel,  655 ;  Levavasseur, 
Mine.  N.,  Supt.  Nov.  14th; 
Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
489 ;  Rambler,  Tea,  575 ; 
Waltham  Rambler,  487 

Sarracenia  purpurea,  230 ;  apiou- 
lata,  67  ;  burseriana  magnifica, 
203 ;  coohl earis,  848 ;  Grise- 
bachii,  163,  Supt.  May  16th  ;  lin- 
gulata  lantoscana,  812 ;  oppo- 
sitiifolia  alba,  253 ;  squarrosa, 
792 

Scabiosa  atropurpurea  proliferous, 
909 

Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  507 
Scolopendrimn  vulgare  crispum 
fimbriatum,  208 ;  vulgare  cris¬ 
pum  Willsi,  145  ;  vulgare  ramu- 
losis'simum,  343 
Short; a  ga-lacifolia,  295 
Strawberries,  in  a  barrel,  623 
Sprayer  “  Eclair,”  Vermorel’s 
knapsack,  477 ;  The  “  Tala,” 
521 

Sweeping  machine,  279 

Tetratheca  pilosa.  361 
Thuiiia  Marshalliae  at  Cullen 
House,  635 

Thuya  plicata  aurea,  819 
Tillandsia  massangean.a,  896 
Tomato  Best  of  All,  465  :  Han- 
well  Victory,  1041 
TuTpa  Greigi,  511 ;  mioheliana, 
449 

Tulip  Joost  van  Von  del,  774 
Tulips  at  Rush,  Co.  Duiblin. 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson’s 
Darwin,  773  ;  in  Regent’s  Park, 
Messrs.  Cutibusb  and  Son’s, 
772 

Vaporiser,  new  sulphur,  365 
Viburnum  tomentos-um  plicatum, 
533 

Violet.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  186 

Water  Lilies,  hardy.  227 
Wentworth  House,  the  rock  garden 
at,  Supt.  May  2nd  and  9th 

Zizyphus  Juiuba.  913 
Zygocolax-  Veitchi,  89 
Zygopetalum  leucochilum,  91 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening;  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc. ,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for  j 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  illume.,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  hue 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  .  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 
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going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

As  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  time  for  making 
good  resolutions,  the  new  proprietors  of  The 
Gardening  World  have  fallen  in  with  this 
rule,  and  have  made  a  considerable  number 
of,  what  we  trust  our  readers  will  consider, 
extremely  good  resolutions  concerning  the 
future  of  this  well-known. and  old-established 
paper. 

— o— 

Introductory. 

As  good  resolutions  can  scarcely  be  carried 
out  without  the  proper  facilities,  a  word  or 
two  of  introduction  to  the  new  proprietors 
will  perhaps  be  excused.  Messrs.  Maclaren 
&  Sons  are  the  proprietors  of  a  large  number 
of  trade  .journals,  most  of  which  are  long 
established,  and  the  leading  journals  in  their 


respective  trades,  and  all  of  which,  we  might 
be  permitted  to  say,  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  as  enterprising  as  it  is  honourable. 
They  have  an  organisation  for  the  work  which 
renders  possible  any  development  that  may 
be  necessary. 

— o — 

The  New  Programme. 

Having  acquired  possession  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World,  they  propose  to  conduct  it  in  a 
manner  which  lias  not  hitherto  been 
attempted.  Every  feature  that  has  hitherto 
been  considered  of  interest  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  will  be  continued,  new  features 
will  be  constantly  introduced,  but  never  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  old.  The  former  editor 
of  The  Gardening  World  has  been  retained, 
and  will  in  the  future  be  assisted  by  a  staff 
attached  to  The  Gardening  World,  and  by 
a  number  of  expert  writers  on  all  the  various 
subjects,  some  of  whom  will  contribute  only 
to  The  Gardening  World. 

— o — 

Size  of  the  “  G.W.” 

The  alterations  made  in  this  issue  are  only 
a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  come.  The  size 
of  the  paper  has  been  altered,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  convenient  to  handle ;  the 
number  of  pages  has  been  increased  to  thirty- 
two,  and  in  future  the  size  will  be  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two  pages,  with  fre¬ 
quent  supplements. 

— o — 

Well  Illustrated. 

The  Gardening  World,  under  this  new 
regime,  will  be  profusely  illustrated,  and  not 
only  will  the  illustrations  be  many,  but  they 
will  be  fresh.  On  this  side  of  the  business 
no  expense  will  be  spared.  It  has  always 
been  Messrs.  Maclaren  A  Sons’  idea  rather 
to  fulfil  than  to  promise,  and,  consequently, 
we  prefer  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers  The  Gardening  World  as  it  appears, 
rather  than  to  prophesy  what  it  will  look 
like  in  the  forthcoming  numbers,  when 
proper  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its 
production. 

— o — 

Difficulties  in  the  Way. 

In  this  connection  we  would  only  ask  that 
our  readers  should  be  lenient  as  regards  this 
issue,  which  has  been  produced  under  excep¬ 
tionally  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
change  of  the  proprietorship  necessitated  the 
change  of  printers,  and  this,  as  all  will  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  drawback  to  the  production  of  a 
well-arranged  firsj  number. 

'  — o — 

Numerous  Prizes. 

We  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  readers 
to  the  numerous  prizes  offered  throughout 
the  paper,  for  contributions  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  and  also  for  photographs  and  pictures. 
These  competitions  will  be  worked  in  the 
fairest  possible  manner,  and,  considering  the 
prizes  offered,  ought  to  prove  interesting  to 
all. 


The  Devices  of  Climbing  Plants. 


Writing  in  “Knowledge”  for  January  on 
the  “  Pea  Family,”  Mr.  It.  Lloyd  Praeger 
observes  : — “  Climbing  is  a  device  resorted 
to  by  many  of  our  native  plants,  and  by  a 
far  larger  number  in  the.  Tropics,  by  which, 
in  the  keen  struggle  for  light  and  air,  they 
take  advantage  of  their  neighbours  to  mount 
on  their  shoulders,  and  thus  secure  an 
advantageous  position.  To-  assist  them  in 
climbing,  plants  adopt  various  devices,  some 
merely  scramble  upwards,  maintaining  their 
position  by  means  of  wide-spreading  leaves 
or  branches;  many  others  use  downward- 
pointing  hooks,  which  anchor  them  amid  the 
foliage.  It  is  in  the  twining  plants,  such 
as  Bryony  and  Hops,  and  the  tendril-bearers, 
like  the  Vetches,  that  we  find  the  highest 
development  of  the  climbing  habit.  These 
plants  live  under  unusual  conditions.  In 
order  to  gain  the  -light,  they  must  seek, 
rather  than  avoid,  overhanging  foliage  ;  and 
so  we  find  the  Vetches,  instead  of  turning 
away  from  the  shadow  towards  the  light  like 
most  cf  their  neighbours,  boldly  pushing  up 
into  the  centre  of  a  bush,  to  burst  into  blos¬ 
som  amid  its  upper  branches,  far  above  their 
less  daring  neighbours.  Again,  in  these 
plants,  supported  by  their  grasp  of  adjoining 
branches,  the  stem  no  longer  needs  to  act  as 
a  supporting  column,  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  plant  and  the  stress  of  weather.  It  acts 
rather  as  a  conduit  through  which  water 
and  dissolved  salts — the  raw  plant-food — 
passes  upwards  to  the  leaves.  Hence,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  thick  and  stiff,  it  is  thin  and 
flexible ;  often  wonderfully  slender  when  we 
consider  its  length,  yet  strong  and  supple,  to 
follow  without  injury  the  swaying  of  the 
supporting  plant.  But  it  is  in  the  leaves  of 
these  plants  that  'we  find  the  most,  remark¬ 
able  modifications  adapting  them  to  a  climb¬ 
ing  habit.  The  leaves  of  the  Vetches  and 
Vetchlings  are  pinnate — they  bear  a  number 
of  opposite  ovate  leaflets.  The  tip  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  the  uppermost,  pair  of  pinnae, 
are  in  the  climbing  species  changed  into  ten¬ 
drils — sensitive,  twining,  whip-like  struc¬ 
tures,  which  exhibit  remarkable  features.  If 
the  slightly  curved,  extended  tendril  of  a 
young  leaf  of  Pea  or  Vetch  be  watched  care¬ 
fully,  it  will' be  found  that  it.  is  slowly  but 
incessantly  moving,  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.  If  the  tendril  comes  into  contact  with 
a  twig,  it  bends  towards  it,  and  eyentually 
takes  several  turns  round  it.  Finally,  the  ten¬ 
dril  becomes  woody  and  strong,  and  forms 
a  secure  anchor-cable  for  the  plant.  Not 
only  does  the  young  tendril  rotate  ;  the  whole 
leaf  on  which  it  is  Lome  is  in  continual 
motion.  The  Hroot Ac' which  the  leaf  belongs 
is  rotating  also,  so  that  the  tendril  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  air  wftK'aPfrtxmplicated  motion,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  strike 
against  some  stem  or  twig  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation.” 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 
Among  the  Orchids. 


General  Remarks. — The  work  m  the  various  divisions  of  our 
Orchid  houses  will  be  directed  principally,  at  the  present  time, 
to  cleaning  the  plants,  pot  washing,  and  cleansing  the  roof 
glass.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  and  in  smoky 
manufacturing  districts  the  deposit  of  carbon  substances 
during  foggy  and  dull  weather  is  very  considerable,  and  as 
light  at  the  present  season  is  particularly  desirable,  it  is 
therefore  almost  a  necessity  to  wash  down  the  outside  of  the 
glass  roofs  almost  weekly.  We  find  the  best  methods  of  re¬ 
moving  these  deposits  is  first  to  thoroughly  damp  the  glass ; 
we  then  bring  into  use  brushes  similar  to  those  used  in  washing 
railway  carriages.  These  are  attached  to  long  handles,  and 
used  from  the  bottom  of  the  roof.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  dirty  water  being  forced  up  through  the  laps 
between  the  squares  of  glass,  either  from  the  brush  or  when 
rinsing  after  the  glass  has  been  washed.  Not  only  does  this 
leave  a  deposit  on  the  foliage  when  it  becomes  diy  that  will 
necessitate  sponging  to  remove,  but  where  the  water  happens 
to  fall  into  the  centres  of  the  newly-developing  growth  it 
sometimes  causes  them  to  decay  and  rot  away,  owing  to  the 
water  having  no  means  of  draining  away. 

Sphagnum  Moss. — It  is  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
open  and  mild  weather  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  Sphagnum 
Moss.  If  procured  and  laid  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered 
position  it  keeps  fresh  for  several  months,  and  it  is  to  hand 
ready  for  use  when  required.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  procure 
good  Sphagnum  in  hard  frosty  weather,  and  as  there  are  many 
subjects  in  flower  and  about  to  expand  that  will  need  potting 
requirements  attending  to  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  supply  to  hand. 

Peat  should  also  be  picked  and  got  ready  for  use.  Leaf  soil 
that  lias  been  lying  out  of  doors  should  be  sifted  carefully 
and  laid  out  to  dry ;  if  this  is  done,  many  of  the  small  worms 
will  either  die  or  detach  themselves  from  among  the  soil,  and 
will  thus  rid  the  grower  of  a  nuisance  after  potting. 

Watering. — Where  heavy  rains  or  dissolving  snow  water 
has  found  its  way  into  the  rain-water  tanks,  it  will  be  found,  if 
a  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  water,  that  the  latter  will  be 
considerably  colder  than  the  normal  conditions  of  the  house. 
Care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  bring  the  water  up  to  its 
normal  temperature  by  adding  sufficient  hot  water  from  the 
furnace.  There  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  roots  and 
developing  growth  than  bringing  them  into  contact  with  cold 
water. 

Cattleyas. — The  early  flowering  varieties  of  C.  Trianaei  and 
C.  percivaliana  will  now  be  developing  their  Rower-buds.  It 
is  necessary  that  these  should  have  every  encouragement  that 
will  be  likely  to  enable  them  to  expand  their  flowers  to  the 
l>est  advantage.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light  procur¬ 
able  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  plants  should  also  be 
placed  under  such  conditions  that  there  may  be  as  little  fluctua¬ 
tion  as  possible  in  the  temperature  of  the  house.  I  always 
prefer  to  place  plants  that  are  developing  their  flower-buds  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  where  they  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof. 

Cypripediums. — The  winter  flowering  Cypripediums — that  is 
to  say,  those  which  have  recently  passed  out  of  flower — will 
now  commence  to  emit  new  roots.  Any  repotting  requirements 
that  may  be  necessary  should  be  attended  to  without  delay.  I 
have  always  advocated  a  liberal  amount  of  pot  room  for  the 
Eastern  section  of  Cypripediums.  Being  strong-rooting  sub¬ 
jects,  they  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots  and  become  pot-bound  ; 
and  as  they  are  also  gross  feeders,  they  are  very  liable  to 
become  dry  in  hot  weather  ;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  effect 
soon  becomes  apparent  by  diminished  vigour  of  the  newly- 


developing  growth,  and  in  a  weaker  condition  the  plants  rarely 
produce  a  satisfactory  return  when  the  flowering  season  is 
reached. 

The  potting  compost  also  must  be  such  as>  will  suit  the  par¬ 
ticular  locality  ;  loam  should  never  be  used  where  the  situation 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  and  smoky 
districts,  the  winter  conditions  being  such  that  it  is  impossible 
to  induce  the  plants  to  dry  after  watering,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  where  a  heavy  soil  is  used.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


feuccessful  kitchen  gardening  to  a  very  large  extent  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  the  ground  is  treated  during  wrote-  and 
spring,  consequently,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  the  importance  of 
this  piominently  before  any  who  wish  to  attain  the  best  results 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Soils  and  conditions  differ  so  greatly  that  one  must  make 
the  best  of  what  lie  has  to  deal  with  ;  but  let  it  be  thoroughly 
undei  stood  that  it  is  not  always  those  who  are  favoured  with 
the  best  opportunities  that  prove  to  be  the  most  successful, 
but  the  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  his  best  and  over¬ 
come  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Beep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  most  essential, 
no  matter  what  its  nature  is.  Generally,  a  kitchen  garden^ 
when  the  site  has  once  been  decided  on,  will  in  all  probability 
be  kept  as  such  for  many  years,  and  the  chief  object  should 
be  to  obtain  as  speedily  as  possible  a  deeply  worked  root  run, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  taking  extreme  measures.  The 
ground  should  be  well  drained  and  deeply  trenched,  the  subsoil 
being  brought  to  the  surface  each  time  the  work  is  performed 
and  by  adding  suitable  ingredients  it  is  surprising  in  what  a 
short  time  the  object  in  view  can  be  accomplished.  I  may  differ 
1  know  I  do,  from  many  as  regards  this;  nevertheless,  I  ani 
more  fully  convinced  each  year  that  this  is  the  course  to 
pursue.  Heavy  soils  are,  in  my  opinion,  best  trenched  in  early 
spring,  February  and  March  when  possible,  for  when  done  in 
early  autumn  the  heavy  rains  and  snow  will  tend  to  make  the 
surface  become  pasty.  On  the  contrary,  that  of  a  lighter 

month6  Sh°U W  be  aCC°mplished  ^  the  end  of  the  present 

Rotation  of  crops  is  of  far  more  importance  than  manv 
suppose,  and  a  rough  plan  of  the  kitchen  garden  should  be 
made  each  autumn  and  marked  out,  so  that  each  plot  can  be 
treated  accordingly  There  is  no  crop  which  tends  to  improve 
the  ground  like  Celery,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  deeply  work¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  exposure  of  much  of  the  soil  after  earthing  up 
This  portion  of  the  garden  should  be  set  aside  as  much  as 
possible  for  root  crops,  such  as  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsifv 
ini/onera.  Turnips,  and  such-like,  as  no  manure  need  be 
applied.  Trench  it  over  after  the  Celery  crop  is  lifted  and 

refuse  g°°d  dreSS1Dg  of  fresh  lime’  ROot'>  and  burnt  garden 


The  frame  ground  should  be  got  in  readiness  for  brinrina 
forward  many  kinds  of  early  vegetables.  Old  hotbeds  should 
be  turned  up,  which  make  excellent,  material  for  mam- 
vegetables  that  will  need  nursing  along  after  planting.  The 
frames  and  lights  should  be  repaired  and  painted,  and  new 
hotbeds  made  up  m  readiness.  This  should  be  done  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  workmanlike  manner,  and,  where  possible,  use  fresh 
leaves  in  preference  to  manure.  Three  parts  leaves  and  one 
part  long  stable  litter  will  make  excellent  fermenting  material, 
but  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  attempt  to  place  the 
soil,  sow  or  plant  the  crops  till  the  heat  is  well  on  the  decline. 
1  lie  mildest  possible  heat,  is  all  that  is  required  to  forward 
and  bring  to  perfection  most  kitchen  garden  crops 

The  seed  order  should  be  carefully  looked  through  and  sent 
off  without  delay.  I  strongly  advise  all  to  make  their  own 
selection,  and  not  trust  to  made-up  ones,  though  good  in  their 
way.  The  gardener  should  certainly  be  in  a  better  position 
to  know  the  requirements  than  anyone  else. 
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UNDER  GLASS:  The  Cold  Greenhouse. 


Gardeners,  professional  and  amateur,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
the  cold  greenhouse  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves,  for  the 
idea  among  many  people — especially  amateurs  with  a  small 
glasshouse — seems  to  prevail  that  a  glasshouse  must  be  kept 
a  great  deal  warmer  than  the  outside  air.  Even  in  large 
gardens,  where  a  considerable  number  of  glasshouses  are  to  be 
found,  'we  rarely  come  across  a  really  cold  greenhouse.  In 
name',  the  house  very  likely  exists,  but  if  it  is  inspected,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  found  to  be  kept  at  a  fairly 
high  temperature^  to  accommodate  plants  whicli  ought  really 
to  be  growing  in  another  house. 

That  a  cold  greenhouse  can  be  made  a  very  delightful  place 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  for  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  beautiful  plants  that  are  nearly  hardy,  but  require  .slight 
protection  from  very  severe  frost,  or  protection  when  in 
flower,  or  when  making  their  growth  early  in  spring.  The 
amateur  with  one  small  house,  who  tries  to  keep  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  50deg.  with  an  inferior  heating  apparatus,  would 
do  far  better,  and  be  under  a  great  deal  less  expense,  if  he 
were  to  grow  only  such  things  as  would  thrive  in  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  for  his  coal  bill  ‘would  be  reduced'  to  a  minimum,  and 
lie  would  know  that  his  plants  would  come  by  no  injury,  even 
if  the  temperature  of  his  house  fell  to  freezing  point.  Plants, 
again,  that  are  grown  in  a  low  temperature  do  not  require  so 
much  attention  as  plants  that  are  grown  in  a.  lot  of  heat,  con¬ 
sequently  a  man  who  is  away  from  home  all  day,  and  has 
to  look  after  his  plants  either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at 
night,  will  not  have  the  same  fear  of  things  going  wrong  in  a 
cold  house  as  he  would  have  in  a  warm  one. 

A  cold  greenhouse  might  be  provided  with,  or  be  built 
without,  heating  apparatus.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  heat 
should  only  be  applied  in  very  severe  weather,  when  a  maxi¬ 
mum  temperature  of  33deg.  to  35deg.  should  be  kept-,  and  a 
minimum  of  31  deg.  to  32deg.,  and  in  very  damp  weather,  once 
now  and  then,  to  air  the  house.  If  the  house  is  ‘without  fire 
heat  many  plants  may  still  be  grown,  but  in  the  case  of  very 
severe  frost  flowers  'are  sometimes  destroyed,  although  the 
plants  are  uninjured.  Anyone  with  a  small  unheated  house 
could,  however,  if  he  chose,  save  his  flowers  in  the  case  of  a 
■sharp  spell  of  frost  by  covering  the  glass  with  mats  or  by 
placing  an  oil  stove  in  the  house  to  keep  the  temperature  up 
to  freezing  point. 

The  plants  suitable  for  growing  in  such  a  house  are  many 
and  varied,  and  come  from  almost  all  the  temperate  and  sub¬ 
tropical  parts  of  the  world,  South  Africa,  the  Himalayas, 
Australia,  Japan,  China,  and  partis  of  South  America  contribut¬ 
ing  large  numbers.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
grow  hard-wooded  plants  in  preference  to'  those  of  herbaceous 
character,  for  in  very  dull,  wet  weather  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  .suffering  from  damp.  The 
items  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  cultivation  of  cold 
greenhouse  plants  are  not  to  re-pot  after  the  end  of  summer — 
all  potting  being  done  in  time  for  the  roots  to  get  well  through 
the  nefr  soil  before  the  cold  and  dull  days  of  late  autumn 
and  winter  come — to  give  abundance  of  ah'  on  'all  favourable 
occasions,  even  in  mid-winter,  keeping  the  house,  of  course,  a 
little  closer  in  March  and  April,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
being  made  and  the  general  repotting  being  done',  and  not 
to  light  the  fire  until  the  temperature  has  got  down  to  within 
a  degree  or  so  of  freezing  point,  and  do  not  with  fire  heat 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  3 4 deg.  or  35deg\  at  the 
highest. 

The  period  of  the  year  at  which  a  cold  greenhouse  may  be 
expected  to  be  at  its  gayest  is  from  the  end  of  February  until 
the  end  of  May,  though  flowers  may  be  had  nearly  the  whole 
year  round. 

When  selecting  plants  for  the  cold  greenhouse,  the1  genus 
Rhododendron  .stands  out  prominently  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all,  for  there  is  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 


galore  which  can  be  pressed  into  service.  Species  and  varieties 
which  grow  and  flower  luxuriantly  out  of  doors  in  Cornwall, 
South  Wales,  and  Ireland  must  have  protection  m  most  other 
places,  and  even  many  species  and  varieties  which  are  hardy 
about  London  at  all  other  times  require  the  protection  of  a 
house  to  have  their  flowers  at  their  best.  Selecting  a  few 
from  among  the  many  fre  tiiid  among  the  taller  growers, 
It.  grande,  a  tall-growing,  large-leaved  Himalayan  species,  with 
massive  heads  of  waxy  white  blossoms ;  It,  arboreum,  with 
compact  umbels  of  blood-red  flowers ;  It.  fulgens,  with  deep 
red  flowers;  It.  barbatum,  with  flowers  of  much  the  same 
colour ;  and  It.  griffithi'anum — better  known  to  some  jreople 
under  the  name  of  It.  Aucklandii — with  veiy  large,  waxy  white, 
saucer-like  flowers ;  and  many  others. 

Of  dwarfer  growers  there  is  a  much  wider  field  for  selection  ; 
species  alone  are  numerous,  ‘while  of  varieties  there  are  very 
large  numbers,  .and  it  is  from  these  that  the  amateur  with  a 
small  house  would  do  well  to  make  his  selection.  The  species 
for  the  most  part  are  Himalayan,  though  China  and  Japan 
also  give  contributions.  Of  the  former,  R.  ciliatum,  a  bush 
growing  from  1  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  bearing  veiy  large  numbers  of 
white  hloissoms  flushed  with  pink ;  R.  iormosum,  with  fragrant 
white  flowers;  R.  Edgeworthii,  a  plant  with  somewhat 
straggling  habit,  bearing  dark  green  leaves  covered  with  a 
dense  brownish  tomentum  on  the  under  surface,  and  immense, 
white,  deliciously-scented  flowers  with  beautifully-fringed 
petals,  are  conspicuous ;  while  R.  veitchianum,  also  bearing 
large,  fragrant,  prettily-fringed  blossoms ;  R.  Dalhousice,  a 
straggling  grower,  with  tubular  flowers  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour ;  and  R.  IN  uttallii,  with  veiy  large 
trumpebsliaped  yellow  blossoms,  require  attention. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  .species  are  numerous,  an  example  or 
two  being  R.  ciliicalyx,  somewhat  similar  to  some  of  the 
forms  of  R.  formosum  and  R,  indicum  (better  known  as  Azalea 
indica),  with  its  array  of  varieties  so  largely  grown  in  gardens. 
A  set  of  varieties  raised  principally  by  the  intercrossing  of 
R.  Edgeworthii,  R.  veitchianum,  C.  ciliatum,  and  R.  formosum 
exists,  and  a  selection  of  these  should  be  grown,  for  they  all 
flower  well  and  have  fragrant  blossom®.  Selected)  from  many 
others,  the  following  may  be  relied  on  as  being  particularly 
good  :  Countess  of  Sefton,  Lady  Skelmersdule,  La  Belle,  Beauty 
of  Exmouth,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam.  and  fosterianum,  the 
latter  two  being  probably  the  best  of  the  set',  the  flowers  being 
large,  with  lovely  fringed  margins  and  exquisitely  scented. 
Countess  of  Haddington,  a  variety  frith  blush-coloured, 
fragrant,  tubular  blossoms,  is  worthy  a  place. 

Camellias,  like  Rhododendrons,  must  have  a  place  in  the 
cold  house,  for  they  do  remarkably  well,  and  flower  with  great 
freedom.  C.  japonica  and  its  pumerous  varieties  are  well 
known ;  of  the  varieties,  'Chandler!  elegans,  Monarch,  imbri- 
oata.,  alba  plena,  mathotiana,  and  mathotiama  alba  call  for 
special  mention.  Other  specie®  not  so  well  known  as  the 
foregoing,  but  veiy  lovely,  are  C.  reticulata,  a  Chinese  plant, 
with  large,  Preony-Iike,  red  flowers,  and  C.  Sasanqua,  with 
single  red  flowers,  reminding  one  very  much  of  a  single  rose, 
are  very  handsome. 

So  far,  reds  and  whites  have  been  the  chief  colours  among 
our  flowering  plants,  but  with  the  Acacia  a  variety  of  shade®  of 
yellow  is  added.  A  large  number  of  species  may  be  used,  of 
which  the  following  selection  may  be  relied  on  as  being  a  good 
one  for  general  purposes  :  A.  armata,  A.  cul triform  is,  A.  Drum- 
mondi,  A.  leprosa,  A.  platyptera,  A.  ovata,  A.  pulcliella, 
A.  riceana,  A.  vemiciflua,  and  A.  verticill ata. 

Tree  Pseonies  may  be  depended  on  to-  make  a  gorgeous 
display,  provided  they  are  given  rich  .soil  and  plenty  of  sun 
and  air  frhile  growing,  to  enable  them  to  make  sturdy  shoots 
and  strong  buds,  which  will  become  well  ripened  before  winter 
sets  in. 
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Such  Himalayan  plants  as  Pentapterygffikn,  serpens  and 
P.  rugo-sum,  the  former  a  graceful  shrub,  growing  4- ft.  or  so  - 
high,  clothed  with  small  bright  green  leaves,  and  bearing  in 
spring  large  numbers  of  scarlet,  tubular,  pendulous  blossoms 
from  the  under  -side  of  the  previous  year’s  wood,  and  the  latter 
with  larger  leaves  •  and  purple  and  white  netted  flowers ; 
Aga-pete-s  buxifolia,  with  box-like  leaves  and  scarlet  blossoms, 
borne  from  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  summer  and  from 
stems  -several  years  -old ;  the  lovely  Lucul-i-a  gratis sima,  with 
its  handsome  heads  of  fragrant  pink  flowers ;  and  many  others 
can  be  used. 

Australian  plants  have  been  introduced  by  mentioning  the 
Acacias,  but  there  are  very  many  others  which  will  do  per¬ 
fectly  in  our  cold  greenhouse.  Erio-stemo-ns,  with  their  pretty 
white  blossoms,  are  always  much  admired.  The  species  and 
varieties  of  Epacris  are  graceful,  very  free  flowering,  and 
ornamental,  and  have  the  advantage  of  lasting  in  flower  for  a 
long  while.  L-eptospennum.  -sico-parium, -with  its  starry  white 
flowers,  is  a  delightful  plant.  Choriz-emas,  with  their  pretty, 
showy  Pea-shaped  flowers,  are  very  useful  subjects.;  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Grevilleas,  B.oronias,  and  many  other  things. 

The  Canary  Islands  give  us  Cytisus-  fragnans — commonly 
called  Genista  racemoisa — -and  it-s  -large-Mo-wered;  gl-aucous- 
leiaved  variety,,  elegan-s ;  the  graceful,  white-flowered  Cytisus 
filipes,  and  many  others. 

South  Africa  gives  us  Ericas-  in  large  quantities1,  which,  are 
not-  made  nearly  so  much  of  in  gardens  as  they  might  be-,  bulbs 
in  huge  quantities,  and  numerous  other  things. 

Blue-flowere-d  -plants  arei  scarce,  but  Ce-anothus  rdgidus  aud 
C.  veitchianus  are  exc'e-llenit plants,  and  well  -w-ortb  -a  place,  for, 
though  they  will  stand  out  of  doors,  ‘without  injury  through 
ordinary  winters,  very  severe  weather  proves  fatal.  Magnolia 
istellata  is  hardy,  but  though  flowering  early,  its-  flowers,  are 
often  damaged  by  late,  spring  frosts,  consequently  a-  plant  is 
well  worth  growing  indoors.  Two  plant®  from  California-,  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  but  whim,  -are  well  worthy  atten¬ 
tion,  are  Carpentaria  californica,  a  shrub  -growing  6  ft.  or  so 
high,  and  bearing  in  May  large  quantities  of  large  white 
blossoms ;  and  Fre-mo-ntia  californica,  a,  taller  growing  -shrub 
with  yellow  floivers.  Daphne  odor-a,  better  known  a-s  D.  indica, 
should  find  a  place,  for  it  flowers  for  a  long  time  and  is 
deliciously  scented. 

Bulbs  of  many  descriptions  can  be  used.  Crocuses,  Daffodils, 
etc.,  may  be  -had  earlier  than  outdoors;  while  for  many  kinds 
of  Lilium  the  temperature  will  prove  satisfactory.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  a  few  species  which  have  been  proved  to 
thrive  well,  namely,  L.  Henry i,  L.  bakerianum,  L.  -aurat-um, 
L.  su&liureum,  L.  lon'giflorum,  and  others.  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  and  many  -others  can  a-lso  be  used; 

For  extending  -the  flowering  period  of  forced  plants,  the  cold 
greenhouse  will  be  found  a  useful  place,  for  the-  flowers-  will 
be  found  to  last  much  longer  in  a  cold  house  than  in  a 
warmer  one.  Shrubs  such  a-s  Lilacs,  Spiraeas,' Pyrus,  Primus-, 
Thorns,  W-ist-arias,  -and  many  other  things  can  be  requisitioned. 

Roses  make  themselves  perfectly  at  home  in  -a  cold  house, 
though,  of  course,  flowers  cannot  be  obtained  so  early  as  when 
heat  is  used.  They  may  be  •either  cultivated  in  pots  or  b-e 
planted  out  in  borders. 

Climbers  for  pillars  or  rafters  can  be  -readily  obtained,  for, 
in  addition  to  Climbing  Roses,  Lapageri-a-s,  Berberidops-is  c-ora-l- 
lina,  Passiflora  cseiulea,  and  others,  Lonicera  etrusca  and 
L.  sempervirens,  Clematis  iudivisa,  the  numerous  garden 
varieties  of  Cle-m-atis,  -and  many  other  things  can'  be  used. 

Ferns-,  such  a-s  Pte-ris  tr em-u-1  a,  P.  umbrosa,  A-sp-l-enium  b-ulbi- 
f e-rum,  A.  umbros-um,  Dioksonia  -ant-a-rct-ica-,  and  others  will 
thrive-,  while  such  pretty  things  -as  Primula,  -obeonica,  P.  flori- 
b-unda,  P.  mollis,  etc.,  will  d-o  excellently. 

From  these  notes  it-  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  plants  for  anyone  who-  cares  to-  try  a  cold  greenhouse, 
and  the  list  has  by  no  means  exhausted  -the  number.  Many 
of  them  -are  inexpensive,  easily  managed,  and  will  l-a-st  for 
years,  while  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  materially  lessened  o-n 
acc-o-unt  of  very  little  or  no  fire  heat  being  required. 

W.  Dallimore. 


Christmas  Hoses. 

Best  Varieties. —  The  name,  Christmas  Rose-,  is  applied 
nio-st  properly  t-o  Helleborus  niger  and  its  varieties.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  Helle-borus,  but  they  are  more 
properly  classed  as  Lenten  Roses,  as  they  bloom  in  February 
and  March,  though  in  certain  cases  the  later  ones,  planted 
in  cool,  shady  situations,  may  continue  good  till  April.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  of  Hellebore  change  colour  in  the  course 
of  their  development,  the  coloured  aepal-s  of  the  Christmas 
Ro-ses  being  white  when  they  open,  b-ut  become  tinted  more  or 
less  with  pink,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  gradually  change 
to-  green  as  they  reach  their  final  stages.  The  Lenten  Roses  in 
some  cases  are  more  or  less  green  in  their  earlier  stages,  but 
change  to  white,  -or  are  spott-e-d  or  uniformly  tinted)  in  some 
rich  shade  of  colour.  Many  of  them  bear  numerous-  flowe-rs  on 
a  stem. 

The  period  of  flowering  is  extended,  practically,  over  the 
whole  -o-f  the  winter,  owing  to  t-he  existence  of  numerous 
varieties  possessed  of  distinct  -characteristic®.  A  very  pre¬ 
cocious  -one  comes  into  bio-om  during  October  and  November 
in  the-  far  North  of  Britain,  -being  in  perfection  during  the 
latter  -month.  Several  of  them  bloom  from  -about  Christmas 
till  well  into-  spring,  according  t-o-  variety  and1  circumstances. 
One  -of  the-  finest  is  St.  B  rigid- s  Christmas-  Rose-  (H.  niger 
angustifolius),  which  is  characterised  by  the  narrow  divisions 
of  the  leaves,  the  tall,  green  leaf-stalks,  -and  pure  white  flowers. 
This  giv-e-s  it  a-  popularity  for  cut  flower  purposes  which  the 
others  do  -not  possess. 

Nevertheless,  for  garden  purposes,  there  is  no-  gainsaying  the 
beauty  -of  H.  n.  major,  H.  n.  ma-ximu-s-,  and-  H.  n.  -ruber,  all  of 
which  -serve  to  giv-e  variety  in-  gardens  -a-nd  garden  borders  of 
ample  extent,  or  where  collections  a-re  rendered  representative 
by  the  diligence-  of  o'vvn-ers  or  their  gardeners,  who- take  delight 
in  these  winter-blooming,  hardy  perennials.  The  last  three 
named  have  large  flowers,  and  when  exposed  to-  the  weather 
become  more-  or  l-e-ss  tinted  with  red,  particularly  H.  n.  ruber, 
which  develops,  more  of  the  red  colour  than  -any  other. 
H.  n.  maximus-  is  the  strongest  grower,  and  a  very  useful 
plant  for  general  purposes.  In  order  to-  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  for  -the  lo-nge-st  possible  period;  they  should  be 
covered'  with  hand-lights  or  frames.  This  is  done  most  often 
in  those  ca-s-es  where  the-  flowe-rs  are  desired  for  cutting. 

Situation. — Those  who  intend  commencing  the-  cultivation 
of  Christinas-  Roses,  or  making  a  fresh  plantation,  will  have 
to  be  guided  by  -the  climatic  conditions  of  their  own  particular 
district.  Along  the  Eastern  -and  Southern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  summers  -are  oft-en  very  dry  -and  warm,  a 
more  or  less1  shady  position  should  -be  s-elect-ed  for  t-he  site  of 
the  plantation,  where  the  plants  will  be  isore-e-ned  from  the 
effects  of  -the  long  afternoon  sun.  Being  shaded  from  t-he  sun 
at  noon  will  als-o-  be  advantageous.  Nothing  is  gained,  hoKvever, 
by  having  them  under  the  drip  of  trees,  whether  deciduous  or 
evergreen,  as  it  weakens  the-  foliage  of  the  true  Ghris-tmas 
R-o-ses.  Further  North,  where  the  -summers  -are  fairly  cool 
and  m-oist,  they  will  thrive  satisfactorily  in  the  o-p-en  border, 
amongst  other  herbaceous  pla-nt-s. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — A  deep,  -rich  soil  is  t-he  best  for 
Christmas  Itoses,  and,  if  this  i-s  liberally  dressed  with  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure  and  leaf  mould,  an  ideal  soil  -should  be 
the  result-,  as  such  will  be  retentive  of  moisture  so  favourable 
to  all  the  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  -it  -should  b-e  well  drained. 
If  not  recently  trenched,  this  -should  be  accomplished. 

Propagation. — -Hellebores  are-  impatient  of  root  disturbance, 
and  t-his  -should  n-ot  often  be  performed,  so  long  a-s  the  plants 
are  making  vigorous  or  satisfactory  growth.  They  may  b-e 
raised  from  seeds-,  but  the  seedlings  take  a  considerable  time 
to  reach  th-e  fl-owening  -stage-.  The  best  method  o-f  increasing 
large  plants  is  by  division.  As  the  thick,  fleshy  roots  are  often 
tightly  interlaced  with  one  another,  a  good  plan  is  to  shake 
aw-ay  all  .the  -soil,  -even  washing  the  roots  in  a  pail  of  water,  so 
that  the  cro'wms  may  be  separated  with  the-  least  cutting  by  a 
knife.  Hortulanus. 
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THE  FLOWER  GHRDEN. 


A  Bed  of  Succulents. 

A  pleasing  relief  is  often  obtained  from  the  monotony  of 
summer  bedding  by  the  use  of  succulents,  whose  gaunt, 
grotesque,  and  quaint  forms  impart  a  considerable  amount  of 
variety  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  Pelargoniums,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Ageratums,  Begonias,  and  other  subjects  that  present 
much  general  uniformity  of  appearance  when  planted  together 
in  masses. 

The  illustration  here  presented  will  furnish  at  a  glance  a 
method  of  employing  the  succulents  for  the  purpose  above 
named.  The  bed,  group,  or  rockery  is  elevated  in  a  series  of 
mounds,  and  planted  either  promiscuously  or  in  some  order  of 
arrangement  or  plan  all  over  the  area  at  disposal.  Prominent 


most  interesting  and  attractive  feature  of  the  grounds.  The 
groundwork  is  planted  with  hardy  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and 
similar  subjects  which  remain  through  the  winter.  In  summer 
the  more  tender  Cotyledons  (Echeverias),  Cereus,  Opuntias, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Agaves,  Aloes,  Mamillarias,  Ecliino- 
cactus,  Echinocereus,  etc.,  are  plunged  or  planted  out.  The 
corner  in  which  these  beds  were  situated  was  always  admired 
by  the  visitors. 


Miscellaneous  Bulbous=Rooted  Plants. 

(' Concluded  from  page  281,  Vol.  xix.) 

Hyacinthus  candicans  is  another  hardy  bulb,  well  adapted 
for  the  mixed  flower  border.  It  delights  in  a  fairly  rich,  well- 
drained  soil.  A  clump  of  six  or  more,  with  their  numerous 


positions  are  planted  with  Agave  americana,  species  of  Opuntia 
and  other  Cacti.  Aloes,  Dracaenas,  or  Yuccas  are  also  brought 
into  requisition,  and  placed  in  positions  appropriate  to  their 
size  and  general  character. 

Flowering  plants  may  also  be  employed  in  suitable  places, 
but  the  ground  generally  is  carpeted  with  Sedums,  Semper¬ 
vivums,  Echeverias,  and  other  subjects  of  a  low-growing  and 
succulent  nature.  The  whole  assortment  may  occupy  some  dry 
position  where  the  general  run  of  bedding  plants  would  not 
■succeed.  Gasterias,  Haworthias  and  various  others  in  endless 
diversity  of  form  may  be  called  into  requisition  ;  and,  with  tire 
wealth  of  material  at  hand,  the  ingenious  and  tasteful  gardener 
can  hardly  fail  to  construct  and  plant  a  design  that  would 
attract  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from  visitors  or  the 
general  public. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  one  of  several  beds  of 
succulents  and  Cacti  so  well  done  by  Mr.  G.  Dray,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Recreation  Grounds  at  Sydenham,  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Benge  Recreation  Grounds,  and  formed  a 


small,  bell-shaped  flower®  on  stalks  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  is 
a  sight  worth  looking  at.  They  also  do  well  in  pots. 

Montbretias  are  a  hardy  class-  of  summer  flowering  bulbs 
which  do  well  in  any  sunny  border ;  in  fact,  almost  too  well,  as 
they  increase  so  readily,  although  ‘we  do  not  see  them  as  often 
as  they  deserve.  Once  established,  they  throw  up  spikes, 
2  ft.  long,  of  handsome  flowers,  which  are  very  useful  for  vase 
and  decorative  work,  and  last  a  long  t  ime-  after  being  cut.  They 
are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil  and  situation.  There  have 
been  several  new  varieties  introduced  of  late  years,  and  which 
are  worth  growing.  Bouquet  Parfait,  Star  of  Fire,  Feu  de 
Artifice,  Transcendant,  and  Queen  of  Sheba  are  amongst  the 
best  of  them. 

Schizostylis  is  another  of  the  bulbous  family,  which  should 
be  grown  by  all  who  have  a.  garden,  even  if  it  -is  only  a-  clump 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  with  their  rosy,  scarlet,  Gladioli-like 
flowers,  coming  as  they  do  late  in  the  autumn,  and  so  useful 
as  cut  flowers.  They  also-  do  well  as  pol  plants,  and  two  or 
three  clumps  in  6-in.  pots  will  make  the  conservatory  look 
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gay.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  as  long  as  it  is  fairly 
rich.  I  know  where  there  is  a  border  of  them  by  the  side  of 
a  ro'vv  of  espalier  Apple  trees  in  a  kitchen  garden,  where 
hundreds  of  blooms  are  cut  every  season,  and  all  the  attention 
they  get  is  a  coating  of  rotten  manure  pricked  into  them  every 
year. 

Alstroemeria  is  one  of  the  tubeirous>-rooted,  hardy  plants  which 
no  one  should  be  without,  and,  as  to  handsomeness  when  in 
bloom,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  its  equal,  even  rivalling 
soane  of  the  orchids*.  The  tubers  should  be  planted  from  6  in. 
to  8  in.  deep  in  a  rich,  peaty  soil.  They  like  plenty  of  water 
when  growing,  and,  as  they  are  summer  flowering  plants,  frost 
is  not  likely  to  hurt  them.  They  may  remain  undisturbed  for 
years  in  one'  place.  They  are  not  nearly  as  much  grown  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  They  do  well  in  the  herbaceous  border,  but 
to'  see  them  in  their  glory  they  should  be  in  a  bed1  under  a 
south  wall.  They  may  be  raised  from,  seeds,  and  flower  freely. 
Some  of  the  best  named  varieties  are :  A.  aurantiaoa,  A.  brasi- 
liensis,  A.  peruviana,  and  A.  violaoea,  but  mixed  varieties  are 
very  cheap,  and  produce  grand  flowers. 

Hemerooallis,  or  Day  Lily,  is  another  of  the  very  useful  plants 
of  Lily  tribe  which  should  be  in  every  flower  border,  and  they 
are  not  at  all  particular  as  to-  soil  and  situation.  In  fact,  if 
partially  shaded  and  rather  damp,  they  like  it  better.  A  strong 
clump,  when  in  bloom,  has  a  pleasant  fragrance  of  their  own. 
The  only  drawback  to  them  is  the  flow'er  only  lasting  one  day  ; 
but  on  strong  Stalks  you  get  as  many  as  from  twenty  to  thirty 
blooms,  so  that  is  as  many  days.  The  most  popular  species  is 
H.  flava  (yellow)  and  H.  kwanso  flore  pleno  (orange-red). 

Watsonias  are  a  type  of  Gladioli-like  bulb®,  well  worthy  of 
growing  in  any  warm,  sheltered  border.  They  like  a  sandy, 
rich  soil.  Their  long  spikes  of  scarlet  and  crimson  flowers  are 
most  useful  for  cutting  from.  There  is  a  pure  white  one,  lately 
introduced,  of  which  there  has  been  a.  lot  of  talk  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  Press. 

Fuchsias,  or  Plantain  Lilies,  are  not  as  much  grown  out  of 
doors  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for  they  do  not  require  much  care 
either  in  soil  or  situation,  and  their  handsome  Plantain-like 
foliage  lends  a  graceful  appearance  to  the  flower  border.  When 
the  leaves  die  down  in  the  autumn,  -all  the  attention  they  re¬ 
quire  is  a  little  sand  or  ashes  to'  protect  the  crown.  They 
bloom  in  August,  arid  open  their  blooms  towards  evening,  when 
the  scent  of  them  is  very  sweet.  The  best  are  F.  siubcordata 
grandi flora  (pure  white),  F.  oculata  (with  lilac  Solvers),  and  F. 
ovata  (blue  flowers).  They  are  easily  forced,  and  where  grace- 
fid  foliage  is  required,  even  when  not  in  bloom,  they  are  very 
useful  in  the  conservatory. 

Polygonaitum,  otherwise  Solomon’s  Seal,  belonging  to1  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  family,  is  another  plant  of  the  old-fashioned 
borders,  but  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  herbaceous  border, 
with  graceful  stem  standing  two  or  more  feet  high,  and 
its  tiny  rows  of  greeny  white  bells  between  every  leaf,  which 
look  as  much  as  to  say,"  If  we  'are  small,  you  cannot  pass  us  by.” 
•  bice  planted  and  not  disturbed,  they  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  are  very  useful  for  forcing,  which  they  stand  well,  and 
the  flowers  are  then  pure  white.  P.  multiflo-rum  is  the  common 
Solomons  Seal,  but  there  are  two  or  three  more  specie's  of  it. 

Tri'tomas  Torch  Lilies,  or  Red-hot  Poker  plants.,  so  called,  are 
a  noble  tribe  of  the  Lily  family,  and  worthy  of  a  conspicuous 
place  in -every  herbaceous  border,  or  even  as  specimens  on  the 
lawn.  They  like  a  deep,  rich  soil.  T.  aloide-s  grandiflora  is 
one  of  the  best ,  also1  Grandis  and  Nobli s  are  worth  growin°', 
but  rather  dwarfer.  The  Torch  Lilies  are  having  more  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  them  of  late  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent, 
being  called  Ivniphofia.  Several  hybrid's  have  been  sent  out. 

Now,  I  must  not  forget  some  of  our  dwarfer  friends  amongsit 
all  the  grander  and  statelier  rivals.  Hepatioas  are  about  the 
dwaafest  of  the  tuberous  family,  averaging  only  about  4  in.  ; 
so  they  may  be  planted  close  to  the  edge'  of  the  bed  or  border, 
or  m  the  front  part  of  the  rookery.  They  delight  in  sandy 
peat  or  leaf  mould,  but  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  or  over¬ 
grown  by  larger  plants,  and  that  is  the  reason  go  many  of 
them  die  off.  Being  natives  of  North  America,  they  are  very 
hardy.  There  are'  three  colours  of  them — blue,  pink  and 
wbito  (rather  rare).  ’ 


Erythroniums',  or  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  are  another  class  of 
North  American  plants,  ‘which  do  best  in  light,  rich  soil,  only 
growing  6  in.  high,  and  do  well  in  front  rows  of  borders  or 
rockeries.  The  foliage  is  spotted  or  marbled  with  red,  and 
the  most  popular  varieties  are  yellow  or  yellotvish  white, 
although  the  original  variety,  Dens-Canis  album,  is  pure  white. 

Cyclamen  europseum,  or  Alpine  section,  is  amongst  the  class 
of'  dwarf  ]>lants  worthy  of  growing  in  any  sheltered,  sunny 
spots,  or  in  the  rockery,  hut  they  should  he  protected  from 
severe  frost  by  a  covering  of  sand,  ashes,  or  eocoanut  fibre. 
They  enjoy  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  well-rooted  manure, 
and  in  spots  where  they  enjoy  themselves  they  seed  out  and 
increase. 

Dodeoatheon,  or  American  Cowslip,  although  not  a  bulbous 
plant,  is  a  worthy  companion  to  either  of  the  former,  being 
perennial,  and  growing  6  in.  high,  flowering  about  April.  The 
flowers  are  more  like  Cyclamen  in  shape,  and  are  borne  in  a 
cluster  on  the  head  of  a  straight  stem,  just  clear  of  the  ground. 
Tire  flowers  are  mostly  of  a  rosy  purple  colour. 

Calochortu®,  the  Butterfly  Tulip,  i®  a  plant  so  often  seen 
that  once  seen  is  never  forgotten.  A®  the  colours  are  most 
gorgeous,  they  resemble  an  immense  Tulijr  in  shape,  being  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  spotted  and  edged  with  gold.  They  have 
graceful,  grass-like  foliage.  They  like  a  very  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  sunniest 
spot  that  can  be  found  for  them.  As  they  are  rather  tender, 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  diy  sand  when  ripe. 

I  did  not  mean  to.  have  anything  to  say  about  Tulips,  but, 
thinking  of  Tulipa  Greigi,  a  very  old  .species  we  so  seldom  see, 
its  dark  green  leave®  being  dotted  with  purple,  and!  having 
immense  orange-red  flower,  makes  a  large  clump  of  them  valu¬ 
able  in  the  choicest  flower  border.  In  fact,  there  are  many  of 
the  May  flowering  section  that  should  have  a  place  in  the 
borders.  There  is  another  Tulip,  Tulipa  gesneriana,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  country  over  200  years  ago,  and  has  been 
used  as  the  parent  of  a  lot  of  our  florists’  Tulip,  so  much  in 
demand  at  present..  T.  gesneriana  major  has  come  to  the  front 
of  late  years  as  a  bedder,  and  a  grand  bed  it  makes  too,  being 
deep  crimson,  with  a  black  blotch  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal. 
Then  there  are  the  Parrot.  Tulips.  Although  rather  weak  in 
their  .stems,  they  are  very  gay  in  colour,  and  where  hanging 
basket®  are  in  much  demand,  a  few  pots  should  be  grown. 

Then  there  is  the  Ranunculus  asiaticus  of  the  florist, 
of  which,  generally  speaking,  there  are  three  types, 
the  Persian  having  imbriated  flowers.  The  turban 

varieties  are  pseony  or  turban-shaped,  and  the  French 
are  the  largest  and  of  strongest  constitution.  They 
all  of  them  indulge  in  every  shade  of  colour  from  black  to 
white.  They  are  not  grown  as  much  .as  in  former  years,  for 
what  reason  I  cannot  say,  without  it  is  that  when  in  beds  they 
make  it  too  late  for  other  flowers;  but  a  ribbon  border  of 
them  is  a  gay  sight  when  in  bloom,  and  they  are  really  worth 
growing  if  it  is  only  in  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border.  They 
do  best  in  well-rotted  oofw  manure,  loam,  and  silver  sand. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  not  worth  much  after  the  first 
year,  but  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  ground,  then 
taken  up  and  kept  quite  dry,  they  may  be  worth  planting 
again.  When  planted  they  should  have  a  little  sharp  sand 
put  in  with  each  tuber.  The  best  time  I  find  to  plant  is 
February ;  having  put  the  tubers  in  boxes  of  sand  a  few  weeks 
previously,  to  swell,  they  then  grow  away,  and  you  get 
a  good  display  from  them. 

In  addition  to  the  florists’  Ranunculi,  tve  have  the  herbaceous 
or  botanical  Ranunculi,  or  Crowsfoot,  of  which  our  Buttercups 
of  the  held  are  a  type.  They  embrace  many  species,  and  the 
ones  worth  growing  are  R.  acris  flore  pleno  (double  yellow), 
R-  acomtifolius'  flore  pleno  (white),  Fair  Maids  of  France,  and 
R.  bul  bos  us  flore  pleno  (yellow).  There  are  several  others. 

Now  I  must  bring  this  to  a  close.  There  are  many  more  kinds 
and  varieties  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  ‘worth  growing 
which  do  not  generally  come  under  our  notice;  but  if  the 
varieties  and  kinds  I  have  mentioned  here,  without  tiring 
your  patience,  are  any  gratification  -to  you,  I  am  satisfied. 

Wm.  Andrews. 
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POPPIES  AS  GARDEN  AND  COMMERCIAL  PLANTS. 

By  JOHN  R.  JACKSON,  A.L.S.,  etc.  (late  Keeper  of  the  Museums,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew). 


'■  What  is  one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s  poison  ”  is  a 
saying  that  has  much  truth  in  it,  in  many  more  ways  than  one, 
for,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  it  applies  to  matters  of  almost 
every-day  life,  and  is  governed  by  the  disposition  both  of  the 
human  mind  as  well  as  of  the  constitution  of  the  body.  A 
solitude  that  is  of  immense  pleasure  and  comfort  to  some  re¬ 
flective  minds  is  a  cause  of  melancholy  or  poison  to  others. 


Lillian  G.  Jackson. 

1 .  Danebrog  Poppy. 

2  Mikado  Poppy. 

To  a  thoughtful  man,  a  walk  through  a  country  lane  or  a 
beautiful  garden,  especially  in  the  spring  or  summer,  is  a 
source  of  many  pleasureable  reflections  and  contemplations, 
while  to  others  it  affords  no  attraction  whatever.  These 
thoughts  passed  through  our  mind  while  gazing  upon  a  most 
glorious  sunset  effect  over  a  large  area  of  cornfields  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  the-  month  of  July,  where  the  common  Field  or  Corn 
Poppy  was  so  abundant  as  almost  to  eclipse  the  golden  grain, 
with  its  magnificent  blaze  of  colour.  Here,  then,  was  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  was  giving  pleasure  to  the  writer  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  giving  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  farmer — the  Coni 
Poppy  being  one  of  his  greatest  enemies. 

Another  thought  occurred  to  us — that  though  one  of  our 
commoner  weeds,  and  one  which  all  country  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  exterminating,  the  red  Field  Poppy,  were  it  a  new 
introduction  as  a  garden  plant,  would  be  highly  valued,  not 
only  for  its  showy  character,  but  also  for  its  graceful  habit. 


The  Poppies  are  also  apt  illustrations  of  the  maxim  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  for,  though  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver  somniferum)  are  now 
favourite  garden  plants,  the  milky  juice  that  flows  from  the  true 
species — namely,  the  white-flowered  Poppy — forms  the  deadly 
opium  which  is  such  a  curse  to  so  large  a  number  of  our  fellow 
creatures  in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the-  alkaloids  obtained  from  opium  form  some  of 
the  most  important  drugs  in  European  medicine. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  we  feel  sure  that 
a  few  words  on  Poppies  as  garden  plants,  as  well  as  on  their 
uses  in  the  production  of  opium  and  its  valuable  alkaloids,  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  those  in  any  way  interested  in  gardening. 

First,  then,  as  garden  plant  s.  We  must  always  remember,  if 
we  would  introduce  even  a  few  plants  of  the  Corn  Poppy 
(Papaver  Rhoeas)  into  our  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  the  bright 
scarlet  of  its  petals,  that,  when  once  introduced,  it  is  difficult 
to*  get  rid  of,  which,  indeed,  is  true  of  all  the  species,  the  seeds 
being  so  small  and  contained  in  such  large  numbers  in  the 
capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  dehisce  or  open  by  apertures  under 
the  crown,  or  star-like  stigma  at.  the  top,  are  naturally  dis¬ 
tributed  and  become  self-sown.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
plant  is  so  difficult  to  exterminate  in  cornfields. 

The  species  of  Papaver  are  not  numerous,  only  about  four¬ 
teen  species  being  known,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  our  own 
land.  It  is  by  cultivation,  chiefly  of  the  Corn  Poppy  (Papaver 
Rhoeas)  and  the  Opium  Poppy  (P.  somniferum),  that  the 
numerous  garden  varieties  have  been  obtained,  such  as  the 
Carnation-flowered,  Ranunculus-flowered,  and  other  well-known 
forms  of  the  Shirley  Poppy,  which  have  all  the  grace  of  the 
wild  form,  with  eveiy  variation  of  tint,  except,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  well-known  scarlet.  Iii  the  Opium  Poppy  group  (P. 
somniferum)  we  have  plants  usually  of  a  more  robust  growth 
and  greater  height,  the  flowers  are  larger,  and,  in  the  cultivated 
varieties,  are  frequently  double,  with  the  addition  of  fringed 
petals,  which  give  to  the  flower  an  appearance  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  double  Chrysanthemum.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  the  variety  known  in  gardens  as  Papaver 
murselli,  or  the  Mikado  Poppy.  It  is  white  at  the  back,  whilst 
the  edges  are  of  a  crimson-scarlet,  beautifully  cut  and  fringed. 
The  Danebrog,  or  Danish  Flag  Poppy,  is  another  garden  variety 
of  the  Opium  Poppy  ;  the  flowers  are  single,  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  bear  on  each  of  the  four  petals  a  large  silvery- 
white  blotch,  forming  a  cross,  and  resembling  the  Danish  and 
Swiss  national  flags.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
2  ft.,  and  is  worth  growing  in  any  garden. 

Representations  of  the  flowers  of  this  and  the  Mikado  are 
shown  as  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  varieties  of  colour  now  to  be 
found  in  the  cultivated  forms  of  the  Opium  Poppy,  varying 
from  white  to  rose,  lilac,  violet,  red  or  striped,  produce  a 
fine  effect  when  grown  in  large  beds,  as  they  now  are  every 
summer  in  the  Pagoda  Vista  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
The  true  species  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  West  Africa,  and 
India,  and  has  become  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ; 
besides  which,  it  is  cultivated,  to  some  extent,  in  gardens 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  medicinous  plants,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  at  Bodicote,  near  Banbury,  Market  Deeping,  or  Hitch'n, 
where,  however,  it  is  only  grown  for  the  sake  of  the'  fruits, 
which,  when  dry,  form  the  Poppyheads  of  the  chemists’  shops, 
and  are  now  used  for  making  decoctions  to'  allay  swellings  or 
affections  of  the  joints.  It  is,  however,  for  the  production  of 
opium  that  the  plant  is  now  so  important  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Its  cultivation  for  this  purpose  dates  from  an 
early  period  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  At  the  present  time 
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the  principal  opium-producing  countries  are  India,  China,  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia.  Though  the  plants  grow  well  in  the  more 
temperate  countries,  and  the  quality  ot  opium  derived  from 
them  is  good,  the  quantity  is  much  less,  so  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  cultivate  the  plants  as  opium  producers.  For 
medicinal  purposes  the  best  quality  of  opium  is  that  produced 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  alkaloids  for  which  opium  is  valued. 

The  methods  of  collecting  opium  in  India  and  Asia  Minor  are 
practically  the  same,  and  differ  only  in  detail.  The  heads  are 
incised  while  st  ill  attached  to  the  growing  plants  in  the  Poppy- 
fields,  and  the  opium  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice, 
which  becomes  plastic  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then 
scraped  off.  The  following  description  of  its  collection  and 
manufacture,  as  carried  on  at  the  celebrated  opium  factory  and 
stores  at  Patria,  is  gathered  from  Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s  charming 
•'Himalayan  Journals”: — The  Poppy  flowers  at  the  end  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  capsules  are 
sliced  in  February  and  March  with  a  little  sharp  instrument 
with  jagged  edges  (Figs.  3  and  I).  The  cultivation  of  the 
plant  is  very  carefully  conducted.  During  the  N.W.  or  dry 
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3.  I  oppy  head  incised,  opium  exuding. 

4.  Lancet  or  instrument  used  for  incising  Poppy  heads. 

5.  Opium  pipe. 

(5.  Poppy  seed,  much  magnified. 

winds,  the  best  opium  is  procured ;  the  worst  during  the  moist 
or  E.  and  N.E.,  when  the  drug  imbibes  moisture,  and  a  watery, 
bad  solution  of  opium  collects  in  cavities  of  its  substance,  and 
is  called  Passewa,  according  to  the  absence  of  which  the  opium 
is  generally  prized.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  opium  jars 
arrive  at  the  stores  and  continue  accumulating  for  some  weeks. 
Every  jar  is  stored  in  a  proper  place,  and  its  contents  separately 
tested  with  extreme  accuracy  and  valued.  When  the  whole 
has  been  received,  the  contents  of  all  the  jars  are  thrown  into 
great  vats,  whence  the  mass  is  distributed  to  be  made  up  into 
balls  for  the  markets.  This  operation  is, carried  on  in  a  long 
paved  room,  where  every  man  is  ticketed,  and  many  overseers 
are  stationed  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  conducted.  Each 
workman  sits  on  a  stool,  with  a  double  stage  and  a  tray  before 
him.  On  the  top  stage  is  a  tin  basin  containing  opium  sufficient 
for  three  balls  ;  in  the  lower,  another  basin,  holding  water. 
In  the  tray  stands  a  brass-  hemispherical  cup,  in  which  the 
ball  is  worked.  To  the  man’s  right  hand  is  another  tray  with 


two  compartments,  one  containing  thin  pancakes  of  Poppy 
petals  pressed  together;  the  other  a  cuplul  of  sticky  opium- 
water  made  from  refuse  opium.  The  man  takes  the  brass  cup 
and  places  a  pancake  at  the  bottom,  smears  it  with  opiuin- 
water,  and,  with  many  plies  of  the  pancake,  makes  a  coat  for 
the  opium.  Of  this  he  takes  about  one-third  of  the  mass  before 
him,  puts  it  inside  the  pancake  and  agglutinates  many  others 
over  it.  The  balls  are  then  again  weighed,  and  reduced  or 
increased  as  is  found  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  day  each 
man  takes  his  work  to  a  rack  with  numbered  compartments, 
and  deposits  it  in  that  which  answers  to  his  own  number. 
Thence  the  balls  (each  being  put  in  a  clay  cup)  are  carried  to 
an  enormous  drying-room,  where  they  are  exposed  in  tiers  and 
constantly  examined  and  turned  to  prevent  then-  being  attacked 
by  weevils,  small  boys  creeping  along  the  racks  all  day  long 
for  this  purpose.  When  diy,  the  balls  are  packed  in  two 
layers  of  six  each  in  chests,  with  the  stalks,  dried  leaves  and 
capsules  or  fruits  of  the  plant,  and  sent  down  to  Calcutta.  A 
good  workman  will  prepare  from  thirty  to  fifty  balls  a  day,  the 
total  produce  being  10,000  to  12,000  a  day.  During  one 
working  season  1,353,000  balls  are  prepared  for  tlie  Chinese 
market  alone,  for  it  is  in  China  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
so-called  Provision  Opium  is  consumed,  either  for  smoking, 
eating,  or  drinking,  as  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  various 
intoxicating  beverages.  Through  various  periods  of  history 
down  to  the  present  day  the  evils  of  opium-smoking  have  been 
continuously  denounced,  but  in  consequence  of  its  use  having 
gained  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  together  with  the 
fact  of  its  returning;  such  a  vast  revenue,  its  cultivation  and 
manufacture  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked.  The 
whole  question  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  opium  is  too  long  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  upon  here,  nor  would  it  probably  be  of 
much  interest  to  the  bulk  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World,  but  they  may  bear  in  mind,  while  enjoying  the  beauties 
that  Poppies  impart  to  the  garden,  that  they  have  a  dark  side 
in  their  history,  as  well  as  important  medicinal  uses,  and  a 
great  money  value.  It  may  further  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  manner  of  smoking  opium  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  tobacco-smoking,  and  this  will  be  better  understood  by  refer- 
enceto  the  illustration  of  an  opium  pipe  (Fig.  5).  The  stems 
are  mostly  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  bowls  of  porcelain  ;  these 
bowls  fit  into  a  metal  plate,  which  partially  clasps  the  bamboo. 
In  the  centre  of  the  howl  at  the  top  is  a  small  hole ;  over  this 
hole  is  placed  a  very  small  quantity  of  opium  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  ;  this  is  lighted  over  a  lamp,  and  the  lips  applied  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  bamboo,  which  is  usually  fitted  with  a 
piece  of  ivoiy  or  bone.  A  few  draughts  are  then  taken  by  the 
smoker,  who  is  in  a  reclining  position,  when  the  evil  effects 
soon  begin  to-  show  themselves,  and  the  sufferer  becomes  a  slave 
to  the  opium  habit. 

Our  notice  of  Poppies  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  seeds,  as  they  in  themselves  are  of  considerable 
value  in  commerce,  and  are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  large  quantities  for  expressing 
the  sweet  oil  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  table  or  culinary  oil,  as  well  as  for  lubricating 
machinery.  It,  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that,  though  the  active 
principle  of  Poppies  generally  is  of  a  narcotic  nature,  and  is 
most  largely  developed  in  the  Opium  Poppy,  it  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  seeds,  so  that  they  not  only  yield  a  wholesome 
oil,  hut  are  also  used  in  the  blue  and  white  forms  for  feeding 
caged  birds  under  the  name  of  mawseed.  The  residue  or  cake, 
after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  also  used  for  feeding  cattle.  These 
seeds  form  interesting!  microscopic  objects,  being  of  a  kidney 
shape,  and  marked  over  the  entire  surface  with  numerous  small 
pits  or  holes.  Fig.  5  represents  a  much  magnified  seed. 
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Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  this  charming  Alpine  in  the 
open  air  is  no  easy  matter  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
of  England,  unless  a  proper  situation  is  selected  for  it. 
Shade  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture,  and  the  presence  of  rocks  to  keep  the  spongy  and 
hairy  leaves  relatively  dry  in  winter.  The  plant  can  be  tilted 
on  its  side,  where  the  rocks  are  sufficiently  steep  to  permit  of  it, 
and  moisture  is  thus  prevented  from  lodging  in  the  crown. 
When  grown  in  pots  the  conditions  can  he  secured  by  standing 
the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  facing  the  north. 


the  depth  of  which  the  photograph  does  not  show  very  clearly. 
Most  of  the  plants  are  situated  near  the  top,  where  they  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  light,  but  some  of  them  scatter  away 
down  towards  the  bottom.  The  roots  were  inserted  between 
the  crevices  of  the  sandstone,  and  though  good  soil  is  scanty 
t lie  plants  are  happy,  and  flower  splendidly  every  year.  The 
soft  purple  flowers  rise  above  the  rosettes  of  leaves  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  a  height  of  -1  in.  to  6  in.  on  the  leafless  scapes. 
11.  p.  alba  succeeds  as  well  as  the  typical  form.  Near  the  base 
of  the  recess  the  allied  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  from  Greece, 
also  grows  well  and  flowers  freely. 

This  part  of  the  rockery  is  also  of  considerable  interest,  not 
only  to  visitors,  but  connoisseurs  and  lovers  of  hardy  plants 
generally,  for  there  is  always  something  of  interest  in  the  same 
recess  as  the  Ramondia  and  its  allies,  besides  the  Ferns.  One 
of  the  most  important,  of  these  is  the  blue  Himalayan  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  Wallichii),  a  biennial  which,  after  being  reared 


Ramondia  pyrenaica  at  Kew. 


As  our  illustration  refers  to  a  fine  colony  of  this  plant  in 
the  rockery  at  Ivew,  we  may  as.  well  describe  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  grown  there.  About  a  foot  or  two.  under  the 
surface  of  the  natural  soil  most  of  the  ground  consists  of 
fine  sand.  The  site  of  the  rockery  was  excavated,  and  the 
material  thrown  on  the  top,  so  that  a  considerable  elevation 
was  obtained. 

At  the  southern  end  is  a  belt  of  Elm,  Lime  and  Holly 
trees,  whereby  shade  is  secured  for  most  part  of  the  day, 
except  in  the  early  morning.  Just  here,  in  a  rather  narrow 
and  deep  recess,  the  Ramondia  finds  a  comfortable  home. 
The  sides  of  the  recess  are  built  up  rather  steeply  with  a 
coarsely  granular  sort  of  red  sandstone.  When  being  built 
the  stones  were  piled  over  one  another,  leaving  little  space  for 
a  made-up  compost  of  any  kind.  Shade  and  moisture  were 
the  principal  objects  aimed  at  to  meet  the  convenience  and 
requirements  of  Ferns,  which  are  still  largely  grown  on  the 
steep  sides  of  the  recess. 

The  Ramondia  occupies  the  northern  aspect  of  the  recess, 


in  the  frames  with  other  seedlings,  takes  it®  place  here  for  the 
rest  of  its  life.  The  large,  deeply-'!®™  leaves  are  thickly 
covered  with  pale  orange  or  rusty-coloured  hairs  that  give  the 
plant  an  interesting  aspect  at  all  times.  During  the  first 
year,  it  only  forms  a  rosette  of  such  leaves,  but  during  the 
second  year,  if  strong  enough,  it  throws  up  a  stem  t0i  the  height 
of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  or  more,  and  bearing  pale  blue,  drooping  flowers 
on  the  branches.  The  plant  is  perennial,  but  liable  to  die  oft’ 
occasionally  owing  to.  the  moisture  of  our  wet  climate  lodging 
in  the  foliage. 

Equally  interesting  as  an  associate  is  Cypripedium  spect-a- 
bile,  the  finest  of  all  the  hardy  Slipperworts.  Being  d warier 
than  the  Meconopsis,  it  occupies  the  front  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  recess,  facing  the  visitors,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
conditions  that  suit  the  other  plants  in  this  happy  community 
seem  to  suit  the  Cypripedium,  and,  judging  from  the  vigorous 
growth  made  and  the  flokvers  produced1,  the  plants  are  perfectly 
happy  and  contented  with  their  surroundings.  While  per¬ 
fectly  exposed  to  subdued  light,  they  are  never  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine,  except  in  the  early  morning. 
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Current  Notes  on  Sundry  Subjects. 


A  Fifty  Mile  Avenue. 

It  is  said  that  an  avenue  of  Cryptomeria  (C.  japonic  a,  we 
presume)  extends  from  Namanda  to  Nikko,  in  Japan.  Every 
tree  is  straight  and  symmetrical,  130  ft,  to  150  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  trunk  12  ft,  to  15  ft.  in  girth. 

Flora  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson  has  prepared  a  flora  of  the  above  district, 
in  which  he  records  1,035  species,  including  137  aliens,  casuals, 
etc.,  and  twenty  incognita. 

Birds  in  the  Garden. 

Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  M.A.,  has  written  an  entertaining  book 
on  the  birds  to  be  found  in  most  gardens.  By  means  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  a  few  contrivances  for  bringing 
the  birds  within  range  of  the  camera,  he  lias  succeeded  in 
getting  numerous  interesting  pictures  of  the  birds  about  which 
he  writes.  His  object  was  to  get  the  birds  in  their  natural 
attitudes,  and  his  pictures  show  how  varied  and  impressive 
those  attitudes  often  are. 

Stobo  Castle  Estate  for  Military  Purposes. 

We  are  going  to  be  a  great  military  centre  here,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  bought  the  estate  of  Stobo  Castle,  besides  a 
great  tract  of  land  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  about  28,000 
acres  in  all  of  kopjes,  donga.s,  spruits  and  fonteins  in  the  Slitrig 
Yal-ley.  It  has  to  be  a  second  Aldershot,  I  believe.  After 
their  South  African  experience,  I  should  think  it  will  be  an 
ideal  place  for  manoeuvring  large  bodies  of  troops,  as  well 
as  giving  them  a  range  of  many  miles  for  land  artillery  practice. 
— B. 

Universal  Exposition, 

St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  1904. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  open  the  third  great  international  exhibition  held 
within  their  borders.  On  this  occasion  St,  Louis  is  to  be  the 
site  of  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1803.  The 
scheme,  aims  and  objects  of  this  celebration  are  set  forth  in  an 
illustrated  pamphlet,  in  a  way  that  recalls  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  All  branches  of  the  commerce,  arts, 
literature,  education  and  whole  field  of  the  social  economy  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  represented  at  this  immense 
gathering.  The  British  Government  have  formally  accepted 
the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Universal  Exposition,  and 
the  offices  of  the  Exposition  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
at  Sanctuary  House,  Totlrill  Street,  Westminster,  London, 
S.V .  A  complete  department  has  been  given  to  agriculture, 
and  the  building  for  the  indoor  portion  of  the  exhibit  is  one 
of  the  largest  structures  on  the  grounds.  Its  cost  is  estimated 
at  £166,500,  and  the  structure  is  to  be  1,600  ft,  long,  and 
600  ft,  wide.  Farm  equipment  of  all  sorts  will  be  included, 
machinery  of  all  sorts,  whether  driven  by  animals,  wind,  water, 
steam  or  electricity.  Tobacco  will  form  a  sub-section,  while 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  literature  of  the  fields,  the  staff 
of  life,  confectionery,  relishes,  etc.,  will  all  be  represented. 
The  home  of  horticulture  will  cost  £41,500,  and  a  portion  of 
this  will  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a  conservatory  for  the 
r  eception  of  exotic  and  other  decorative  and  useful  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  greatest  size.  The  frontage  is  arranged 
for  800  ft.,  and  the  depth  will  be  400  ft.  The  aim  is  to  make 
a  complete  display  of  the  gardening  world  in  fruit,  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  exhibit  is  open  for  appliances  and  methods  of 
pomology,  viticulture,  floriculture  and  arboriculture,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tools  of  every  description  for  gardeners  and  nurserymen, 
including  greenhouses  and  garden  architecture  generally 


Choice  fruits,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  seeds  and  young  trees  will 
be  provided  for.  Forestry  will  be  located  in  this  building. 

Chrysanthemum 
M.  Leguernay. 

A  coloured  figure  of  this  incurved  Japanese  variety  appears 
in  “  Revue  de  rHorticulture  Beige  ”  for  December,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  colour  as  of  a  beautiful  lively  yellow,  tinted  with 
green.  The  flower  is  large,  veiy  double,  and  the  stems  rigid. 
The  florets  are  more  or  less  curled,  interlaced  with  one  another, 
and  neat  in  form.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  green,  and  the  plant 
is  said  to  possess  all  the  qualities  indispensable  to  a  good 
variety. 

The  American  Mayflower. 

The  above  name,  as  well  as  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  have  bee.i 
applied  to  Epigaea  repens,  which  those  who  have  seen  consider 
an  interesting  plant  for  garden  culture.  Few,  however,  succeed 
in  cultivating  it  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  John  Dearness,  of 
London,  suggests  the  probable  reason  in  "  The  Canad.an  Horti¬ 
culturist."  He  says  the  result  of  his  experiments  indicates  that 
it  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  ih  every  garden.  He  has 
been  trying  to  introduce  it  to  his  own  garden,  and  also  into 
the  woods  around  London  (Canada),  but  the  failure  to  establish 
it  successfully  leads  him  to  suspect  that  it  has  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  some  species  of  mycorrhiza,  like  other 
members  of  the  Heather  family,  and  cannot  live  alone.  He 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  some' gardens  possess  conditions 
favourable  to  it,  and  also  that  transplanting  it  from  its  native 
wilds  in  the  woods  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  would  also  bring  the 
micorrhiza  with  it,  and  thus  enable  it  to  succeed. 

The  Flora  of 
New  South  Wales. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  geographical  characteristics  of  the 
country,  the  "  Year  Book  ”  of  New  South  Wales  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  flora: — -“Botanists  have  long  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales  is  remarkable 
for  its  immense  variety,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  a  large  number 
of  species  from  those  of  other  countries.  There  are  in  New  South 
Wales  about  3,500  species  of  flowering  plants  and  Ferns,  those 
of  the  whole  of  Australia,  amounting  to  over  9,000  as  far  as 
known  at  present.  Over  1,200  species  of  native  plants  have 
been  observed  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  alone,  and  others 
remain  to  be  recorded.  Many  are  of  exceeding  beauty,  but, 
although  found  in  the  other  States,  have  not  become  acclima¬ 
tised  in  Europe,  although  not  a  few  plants,  despite  their  highly 
sensitive  organisms,  are  capable  of  resisting  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  Some  of  the  noble  Eucalyptys  trees,  with  their 
peculiar  vertically  placed  leaves,  reach  to  the  height  of  over 
300  ft.,  with  a  girth  of  from  12  ft,  to  20  ft.  They  form  the 
principal  vegetation  of  Australia;  those  with  smooth  barks  are 
known  as  Gum  trees,  and  others  as  iron  barks,  stringy  barks, 
peppermints,  mahogany,  etc.  There  are  about  300  different 
species  of  Acacias,  or  Wattles,  many  of  which  possess  fragrant 
or  beautiful  blossoms.  Nearly  every  kind  of  British  fruit  tree 
and  flowering  shrub  or  plant  thrives  in  New  South  Wales  if 
suitable  localities  be  selected,  while  the  Orange  and  Vine  are 
found  attaining  a  luxuriance  not  surpassed  in  Southern  Europe. 
Immense  quantities  of  beautiful  Ferns  of  various  species,  the 
Maidenhair,  Bracken,  and  Tree  Ferns  being  most  abundant,  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  1,613  specimens  found 
and  classified  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Sydney,  some  years  ago,  he  records  that  their  uses 
were  as  follows: — Timbers,  630;  human  food,  etc.,  212; 
forage,  250 ;  drugs,  123  ;  gums,  resins,  etc,,  100  ;  oils  (volatile, 
essential,  fixed,  or  expressed),  57  ;  perfumes,  14  ;  dyes,  35  ; 
tans,  87  ;  fibres,  67  ;  not  classified,  38.  This  very  incomplete 
list  impels  regret  that  such  varied  resources  should  have  been 
neglected,  while  it  inspires  hope  for  the  future. 
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Ornamental  O trees  anb  Shrubs. 


Magnolia  stellata. 

A  large  number  of  the  species  of  Mangolia  in  cultivation 
assume  the  dimensions  of  trees  of  greater  or  less  height  ;  others 
make  large  bushes  when  they  have  had  time  to  attain  full 
development.  That  under  notice  makes  quite  a  dwarf-bush, 
varying  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  though  it  takes  some 
time  to  attain  the  latter  figure,  as  it  grows  slowly.  Its  dwarf 
habit  makes  it  very  useful  for  planting  in  beds  or  clumps  on 
the  grass,  and  when  once  established  it  requires  little  attention, 
beyond  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and  top-dressing  it  annually 


Magnolia  stellata. 


with  some  well-decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould  and  soil  to 
maintain  its  vigour. 

The  species  is  often  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
M.  halleana.  Botanists  seem  also  to  have  been  puzzled  with 
it,  for  Siebold  and  Zuccarini  called  it  Buergeria  stellata,  and 
Miguel  named  it  Talauma-  stellata.  The  petals  are  much 
narrower  than  is  customary  in  Magnolia,  and  spread  nearly 
horizontally  when  fully  expanded ;  hence,  the  name  stellata 
or  starry.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  March 
or  April,  according  to-  the  character  of  the  weather,  mild  or 
otherwise,  at  that  period.  They  also  expand  in  advance  of 
the  foliage,  so  that  they  endow  the  small  bushes  with  a  wealth 
of  blossom  that  is  effective  from  a  considerable  distance, 
because  not  hidden  or  buried  amongst  the  leaves,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  summer  flowering  species  of  the  genus. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  general  character 
of  this  Magnolia,  which  might  be  likened  to  M.  conspieua  in 
its  habit  of  flowering  in  spring  while  yet  leafless,  but  the  starry 
form  of  the  flower  is  altogether  different,  as  is  the  small  siz-' 
of  the  whole  plant.  A  figure  of  it  is  also-  given  in  the 
“Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  6370.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  hurt  occasionally  during 


the  prevalence  of  frosty  and  diy-east  winds,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
hardy.  Its  slow  growing  habit  makes  it  useful  for  potroultui  e, 
and  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  conserva¬ 
tory,  or  winter  garden  in  early  spring. 


The  Spanish  Furze — Genista  hispanica. 

None  of  the  dwarfer  Brooms  would  be  more  missed  from 
our  gardens  than  this,  for  not  one  of  them  produces  a  moi  e 
brilliant  effect  when  in  flower.  Commonly  called  the  “  Spanish 
Furze  ”  (in  distinction  to  the  “  Spanish  Broom  ” — Spartium 
junceum),  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  Broom  and  not  a  Furze.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  a  veiy  Furze-like  aspect,  owing  to  its 
1: ranches  being  spiny.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  rarely  more  than 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  of  spreading,  compact  habit.  A 
single  plant  will  ultimately  attain  to  a  diameter  of  a  yard 
or  more.  It  is  usually  in  flower  by  the  third  week  in  May,  and 
remains  so-  till  well  into  June.  During  that  time  it  is  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  the  whole  plant  being  covered  with  the  head ; 
of  yellow  blossoms.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  cf 
Genista  and  Cytisus  is  yellow,  but  in  scarcely  one  of  them  is 
it  of  such  a  bright  and  yet  rich  a  shade  as  in  the  Spanish 
Furze-.  At  Kew  it  is  used  freely  in  beds  and  in  borders  ;  a 
few  good  specimens  in  the  rockery  also  make  an  effective 
display. 

Like  most  of  the  Genistas  that  are  hardy  in  this  country, 
it  produces  seed  in  plenty,  and  this  affords  a  good  means  of 
propagating  it.  It  can,  however,  be  increased  by  cuttings 
also.  It  has  but  one  defect  as  a  garden  plant,  and  this  is  a 
propensity  to  decay  in  the  centre  during  the  winter.  It  seems 
to  be  affected  more  by  excessive  damp  and  unseasonable 
warmth  in  winter  than  by  mere-  cold,  and  during  mild,  wet 
winters  patches  of  brown  decayed  branches  often  disfigure 
the  plants.  They  should  not  be  destroyed,  however,  for  after 
trimming  over  they  break  freely  into  growth  from  the  o-lder 
wood,  and  before  the  end  of  the  season  are  furnished  as  well 
as  ever.  An  over-rich  soil  will  increase  this  defect,  as  will 
anything,  indeed,  that  tends  to-  produce  a  soft,  quick  growth, 
rather  than  a  short,  hard  one. 

The  plant,  although  it  has  but  few  leaves,  has  quite  ti  e 
effect  of  an  evergreen,  owing  to  its  dense  mass  of  green  twigs 
and  spines.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  other  parts  of  South¬ 
western  Europe,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  r early 
150  years. 


Azara  microfhylla — A  small-leaved  shrub  from  Chili, 
growing  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  erect  in  habit,  and  bearing 
small  greenish  inconspicuous  flowers  with  a  vanilla-like 
fragrance.  It  is  not  absolutely  hardy,  being  cut  down  to  the 
ground  at  Kew  in  very  severe  winters.  Still,  it  is  worth  growing 
for  its  singularly  graceful  habit  and  distinct  appearance. 

Aucuba  jafonica. — When  first  introduced  from  Japan  this 
well-known  shrub  was  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  It  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  and  mo-st  useful  of  ever¬ 
greens,  and  used  for  furnishing  in  shady  places  ;  even  beneath 
trees  it  has  few  equals.  It-  has  been  greatly  raised  from  seed, 
and  dozens  of  named  varieties  are  now  offered  by  nurserymen. 
Some  of  them  are  indistinguishable,  especially  after  being 
grown  for  a  few  years  ;  but  some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strik¬ 
ingly  distinct.  Cuttings  of  the  Aucuba  are  very  easily  rooted 
in  a  little  heat. 

Male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants.  The 
female  plants  are  worth  growing  for  the  winter  effect  they 
produce  by  the  rich  crop  of  light-red  berries.  The  contiguity 
of  male  plants  is,  of  course,  necessaiy. 

Arctostaphylos. — Of  the  five  or  six  species  in  cultivation 
A.  Uva-Ursi  and  A.  to-mentosa .  are  best  worth  growing.  The 
former  is  a  trailing  shrub,  useful  for  draping  banks  or  rocks 
It  is  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A.  tomentosa,  is  a  Californian  bush  with  orbicular  glaucous 
leaves.  W.  J.  Bean. 
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HAND-LIST  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.* 

The  first  edition  of  the  above  work  had  been  sold  out  for 
some  time  past,  and  that,  together  with,  the  fact,  that  numerous 
additions,  had  been  made  to  the  collection  of  living  trees  at 
Kew  isinoe  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  has  made  it 
imperative  that  a  new  edition  should!  be  forthcoming.  The 
old  one-  was  issued  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1894,  and  the 
second  in  1896,  but  both  have  noiv  been  brought  up  to  date 
and  combined  in  one  volume,  at  a  lower  price.  This  we  consider 
a  distinct  advantage  to  all  concerned,  for  at,  one  handling 
reference  can  be  made  to  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  grown  at 
Ivew.  To  the  non-botanical  gardener  the  single  index  will  save 
reference  to  two.  Being1  arranged  according  to  the  natural 
system,  and  in  no  part  alphabetically,  the  index  will,  indeed, 
be  a  boon  to  practical  gardeners  and  lovers  of  trees  and 
shrubs  who  may  not  be  versed  in  the  science  of  botany.  The 
new  edition  therefore  appeals  to  all  concerned.  It,  runs  to 
804  pages  in,  the  aggregate,  but  as  the  left-hand  page  is  left 
blank,  new  plants  may  be  written  against  the  proper  place  of 
insertion  from  time  to  time. 

At,  a  rough  census,  the  first  edition  placed  the  number  of 
species  ,and  varieties  of  plants  grown  at  Kew  as  20,000,  of 
which  3,000  were  hardy  trees  or  shrubs.  The  latter,  since  1894, 
have  been  augmented  by  1,500,  so  that  they  now  aggregate 
4,500.  This  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  woody 
vegetation  in  the  British  Islands,  exclusive  of  Conifer®.  For 
the  rest,  the  major  portion  of  trees  and  shrubs  hardy  in  Britain 
must  be  referred  to  those  which  are  barely  hardy  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  London.  One  of  the  reasons  put  foffwardi  as  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  first  edition  was  the  hope  that  it  would1  help 
”  in  establishing  an  approximate  standard  of  nomenclature, 
which  is  often  confused  in  gardens  and  too  frequently 
erroneous.”  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  the  Hand-list,  apart  from  being  a  guide  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs  to  be  seen  and  studied  in  the  collection.  As 
matters  have  stood  for  years  past,,  the  garden  and  nursery 
nomenclature  of  plants  has  been  in  a  state-  of  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion.  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  may  catalogue  one  tree  or 
shrub  under  three  different  names,  and  each  give  a  glowing 
description  of  the  plant  in  their  own  words,  for  which  we  do 
not  blame  them.  Davis,  or  Jameson  may  buy  from  all  three, 
only  to  have  the  mortification  that  he  has  got,  three  times  as 
many  plants  of  one  thing  as  he  wanted  or  has  room  for. 
Surely  this  insufficient  reason  for  urging  uniformity  in  nomen¬ 
clature.  Brown  and  Jones  may  themselves  be  misled  by  a 
published  account  or  description  of  Smith’s  plant,  and  so  the 
confusion  becomes  the  more  confounded. 

The  only  hope  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  system  of  naming  is 
to  adopt  that  of  some  leading  authority  or  establishment  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  a  solution  of  this  complicated  business. 
The  headquarters  of  botanical  authority  in  this  country  are 
established  at  K-ew,  and  surely  we  have  no  need  to  look  abroad 
for  the  help  that  is  established  at  home. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Hand-list  in  question  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised  and  enlarged.  In  scanning  its  page®,  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  finger-marks  of  a  collaborator 
who-  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  subject. 

The  natural  system  of  classification  commences  with 
Clematis,  which  heads  the-  order  Ranunculaceae,  and  this  is 
tlie  plan  of  the  Hand-list.  We  can  refer  only  to  a  few  of  the 
emendations  and  alterations  that  have  been  effected  in  it.  The 
additions  constitute  the  largest  item  ;  the  alteration  of  names 
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is  only  slight,  and  the-se,  we  presume,  have  only  been  made 
as  the  result  of  more  experience,  the  -enlightenment  of  further 
research,  or  more  mature  consideration  since  the  publication 
of  the  first, 'edition.  Clematis  ooccine-a,  of  Engelmann,  has  been 
definitely  referred  to  the  C.  Yiorna,  of  Linn®u®,  known  as  the 
Leather  Flower.  C.  Eremo-ntii  has  disappeared  from  the  list 
without  explanation  ;  possibly  it  lias  been  lost.  C.  integrifolia 
is  a  herbaceous  species,  -and  has  been  left,  out  of  this  list. 

C.  Pitcheri  var.  Sargenti  has  disappeared — for  what  reason  it 
is  not  stated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  list  has  been  growing  apace-,  the  addi¬ 
tions  being  C.  Arm-andi,  C.  Bergeron i,  C.  fusca,  C.  grata, 

C.  heraclesefolia  Lavallei,  C.  h.  st-ans,  C.  Jackmani,  C.  leio- 
carpa,  C.  ligusticifolia,  C.  Pitcheri  lasio-stylis,  C.  Ps-eudo-flam- 
mula,  C.  Sco-ttii,  .and  C.  songarica.  The  Tree  Peeonies  have 
been  augmented  by  P.  lutea  from  the  Mountains  of  Yunnan. 

The  question  of  synonyms  has  always  been  a  fertile  source  of 
trouble  to  gardeners  and  all  connected  with  gardening,  or  the 
science  of  the  subject.  The  advantage  and  utility  of  having 
them  here  recorded  is  that  among  -the-  host  -of  conflicting  names 
afloat,  the  reader,  student,  or  gardener  will  be  able  to  lay 
them  aside  in  favour  of  the  correct  one.  A  good  example 
of  this  will  be  found  in  Calycanthus  glaucus,  under  which  no 
less  than  fourteen  synonyms  -or  aliases  are  recorded.  The 
advantage  of  being  able  to  1-a.y  -all  of  these  -aside  as  useless 
incumbrances  is  obvious. 

A  very  important  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  order 
Magnolia.ee-®.  In  the  first  edition  were  two-  .species  of  plant® 
forming  a  somewhat  anomalous  tribe  of  the  Magnolia  family, 
but  in  the  new  edition  the-  number  has  been  inere;asedl  to  four 
and  the  Hvhole  tribe  rai-sed  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  the 
Troohodendrace®.  We  are  now  able;  to  place  a  plant  coming 
under  our  notice,  namely  Eucommia  ulmoides,  which  belongs 
here.  Trachodendron  aralioicles,  o-n  which  the  order  is  founded, 
we  recorded  nearly  two  years  ago  in  The  Gardening  World, 
and  at  the  time  thought  it  a  singular-looking  object  when  in 
flower.  The  best-known  plant  in  the  new  order  is  Cercido- 
phyllum  japo-nicum. 

Taking  a  cursory  glance  through  the  book,  we  note  that  Acer 
Ginnala  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  with 
Maximo-wicz  as  the  authority ;  but  that  botanist  was  not 
always  of  the  same-  mind,  for  he  -also-  named  it  A.  tataricum 
Ginnala.  In  matters  of  this  kind  there  may  never  he^ absolute 
finality  until  the  science  is  sufficiently  -advanced  for  botanists 
to  be  able  to  limit  or  define  what  constitutes  a  specie®.  For 
the  present  the  question  is  merely  arbitrary  and  of  convenience. 
The  gender  that  certain  names  should  hear  is  also  a  fluctuating 
quantity,  for  we  have  such  variation  in  the  terminations  as 
Euoinymus  europ®us,  Populus  alba,  and  Rh-amnus  ealifornica. 

The  question  of  hyl aridity -amongst  trees  and  shrubs  found  in 
a  wild  state  is  also  much  debated,  and  even  -some  of  those  who 
thoroughly  believed  that  hybrids  do  occur  in  nature  adopted  a 
double  system  of  nomenclature,  giving  an  ordinary  .specific 
name  and  also  the  parentage  to  which  the  plants  in  question 
were  attributed.  The  specific  names  are  here  mostly  adopted 
,  in  the  case-  of  Willows,  but  there  are-  a  few  exception®.  For 
instance,  Salix  Caprea  x  cinerea  is  adopted,  and  S.  Reichardti 
given  as  a  synonym.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  stated,;  pos¬ 
sibly  it  is  a  question  of  priority.  We;  are  thankful  that  such 
names  as  Populus  r asum owskyan-a  are  not  very  numerous. 

The  Bamboo-s  remain  much  as  they  were,  though  a.  few 
alterations  have  been  made,  including  the  removal  of  Bam- 
busa  pygmma  to  Arundinania  p-ygm®a ;  Bamb-usa  p-almata  to 
Arunclinairia  Kumasasa ;  Phyllo-staohys  b-oryana  to  P.  nigra 
boryama  ;  P.  Gastillonis  to  P.  Quilio-i  Cast-ill oni® ;  and  P.  mar- 
lia-e-ea  to  P.  Quilioi  marliacea. 

All  this  must  have  entailed  a  deal  of  labour  and  research,  for 
which  student®  of  botanical  nomenclature  in  garden®  cannot 
be  too  thankful,  and  we  heartily  commend  the  “  Hand-list  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  ”  as  a  reference  book  to-  all  concerned. 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  Wo  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  nnr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  his  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  se  n  in  Til;  Gardening  World. 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Success  don’t  konsist  in  never  makin’  blunders,  but  in  never  makin’  the  same  one  tmct."—Josh  Billings. 


I 

Weekly  Prize 

iFOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  > 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  (' 

by  renders  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ; 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  <; 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ( 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  \ 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ) 
may  send  in  items  or  news  or  comments  on  / 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ( 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  S 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 
on  any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  / 
^  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
).  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  s 
)  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Monday  night  ) 
(  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  that  week.  ) 

!  Photographic 
i  Competition.  ; 

)  A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  ) 
(  the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  r 
\  drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers  ( 
)  before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  1 
)  conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment  ) 
(  must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  ) 
\  or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following  < 

>  particulars :  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  ( 
)  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who  ) 
(  must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  ^ 
(  when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  ( 
S  drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner  < 
)  of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  j 
)  sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  ) 
<  used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  ^ 
S  Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  ( 
j  graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  S 
)  Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  ) 
?  subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  ) 
(  that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  j 
S  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “Photograph.”  ( 
>  The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  i 
?  of  photographs,  hut  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effoi't  \ 
<  will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  j 
S  tions.  ) 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  times  change,  so  the  fashion  in  flowers 
comes  and  goes.  The  world  is  restless  and 
ever  on  the  move,  so  let  us  gO‘  forward.  We 
are  wont  to  talk  of  the  stationary  nations!  of 
the  East,  but  they,  too,  will  get  linked  with 
those  of  the  West  and  have  to  move  with 
the  rest,  even  if  slowly  for  a  time.  Our 
dominion  is  concerned  only  with  what  per¬ 
tains  to  the  world  of  horticulture  in  its 
broadest  sense.  With  one  foot  on  the  past 
we  use  it  as  a  stepping  stone  so  that  we  may 
go  forward.  The  superstructure  of  the  past 
has  been  built  up  by  human  industry,  even 
in  matters  of  gardening,  and  by  knowledge 
gained  in  the  operation  of  yesterday  that  of* 
to-day  may  be  strengthened  and  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  “  The  present  moment 
is  our  ain,  the  neist  we  never  saw,”  hut,  all 
the  same,  we  can  use  the  present  to  help 
forward  the  cause  of  gardening  in  its  multi¬ 
farious  forms,  and  to  be  helpful  to  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  line  of  thought  and 
action. 

The  past  and  the  present  of  horticulture 
are  known  to  us,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
hark  back  to  the  former  occasionally  to  pick 
up  and  utilise  the  lessons  it  has  taught  us. 
Many  of  our  older  co-operators  will  remember 
the  gigantic  specimens  of  plants  of  various 
kinds  which  used  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
flower-shows  of  the  past,  and  which  were 
placed  before  an  admiring  public  as  the  acme 
of  perfection  in  horticultural  skill.  To  in¬ 
dicate  what  we  mean  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Pime- 
leas,  Tremandras,  Allamandas,  Dipladenias, 
Stephanotis,  Trachelospermums,  Alocasias, 
Orchids,  and  similar  things  on  which  days 
and  nights  of  labour  were  expended  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  what,  in  those  days,  was 
deemed  perfection  in  the  art-  that  mended 
Nature.  Many  of  the  older  workers,  and 
even  the  onlookers  and  admirers,  linger  in 
loving  memory  over  the  show  and  fancy  Pe¬ 
largoniums  that  were  as  entrancing  in  their 
pleasing  and  lively  colours,  but  which  have 
now  all  hut  disappeared  from  our  midst. 
The  plants  in  some  cases  still  remain,  and 
additions  have  been  made  better  adapted,  it 


may  be,  to  modern  uses.  The  same  may  he 
said  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias, 
which  are  regarded  as  common  flowers,  but 
indispensable  to  the  needs  of  almost  every¬ 
day  life,  hut  more  especially  the  former. 
Here  and  there  new  uses  are  found  for  the 
big  Fuchsias,  not  at  exhibitions,  but  for  the 
adornment  of  public  parks  and  private  de¬ 
mesnes,  and  such  uses  we  fain  would  en¬ 
courage,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  natural  and 
full  development  of  which  they  are  capable. 

If  for  a  moment  we  stay  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  giants  from 
our  midst,  we  can  trace  various  causes  at 
work.  The  fashions  have  changed ;  the 
tastes  of  the  public  now  run  in  other  grooves  ; 
the  requirements  are  different,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener  lias  to  supply  them.  Instead  of  a 
display  of  flowers  in  their  own  particular 
season,  a  supply  is  now  demanded  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  and  pretensions  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  few  gigantic  plants  of  the  olden 
time  occupied  all  the  space  in  the  glass¬ 
houses,  so  had  to  give  place  to  the  greater 
number  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
display  and  ever  shifting  change  of  variety. 
The  old  houses  were  found  unsuitable  for  the 
welfare  of  the  newcomers,  and,  in  detail,  have 
been  displaced  by  up-to-date  inventions, 
which  a  closer  study  of  plant  life  have  shown 
to  be  necessary.  Should  occasion  require  it, 
the  British  gardener,  with  dogged  persever¬ 
ance,  leads  the  way  in  bringing  the  modern 
favourites  to  greater  perfection,  or  follows  in 
the  wake  of  a  more  enterprising  fellow- 
worker.  Should  the  old-time  favourites 
again  be  called  into  requisition,  the  art  would 
soon  be  learnt  by  the  rising  generation,  from 
the  records  of  the  past,  and  with  the  aid  of 
modem  invention. 

The  needs  of  to-day  are  manifold  ;  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cut  flowers  is  everywhere  ;  whole 
batches  of  plants  may  he  destroyed,  or,  at 
least,  their  flowers,  that  have  taken  weeks, 
months,  or  a  year  to  develop,  are  made  to 
minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  single  evening 
of  a  few  hours.  Another  phase  of  gardening 
is  that  it  tends  more  and  more  to  the  utili¬ 
tarian  aspect  of  every-day  life.  All  the  same, 
the  love  of  flowers  and  plants  for  their  own 
sake  tends  to  increase,  and  long  may  the 
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sentiment  attached  to  their  culture  live  amongst  us. 
In  tno  other  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  the  real 
love  for  flowers  so  widely  disseminated  among  the 
populace.  The  people  crowd  into  towns,  where,  un¬ 
happily,  the  gardens  are  all  too  frequently  crowded  out ; 
nevertheless,  no  oity  is  better  supplied  with  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  all  the  year  round.  Even  the  pavement 
of  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand)  are  made  to  blossom  with  the 
Rose,  the  Violet,  the  Narcissus,  Chrysanthemum,  and  other 
flowers  at  mid-Kvinter.  Our  ports  are  all  crowded  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  di-stant  countries.  In  the  private 
establishment  the  gardener  strives  to  furnish  the  home  with 
its  requirements,  however  modest.  The  aggregate  result  is 
that  all  these  floral  productions  and  creature  comforts  tend 
more  and  more  to  the  refinement,  betterment,  and  needs  of 
modem  civilisation. 

The  increase  and  wider  dissemination  of  a  love  for  flowers, 
and  the  increase  of  population,  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
whole  nation  should  move  forward!,  and  not.  only  supply  the 
wants,  but  find  new  fields  for  the  extension  of  the  industry. 
The  world  is  not  yet  fully  explored,  as  past  and  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  have  shown.  Fresh  fields  have  yet  to  be  explored  in 
distant  and  as  yet  difficultly  accessible  parts  of  the  globe.  Even 
should  such  a  contingency  arise  that  all  parts  of  the.  world 
have  been  fully  explored,  and  no  more  new  plants  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  still  remains  for  the  British  gardener  and  his  co¬ 
workers  in  every  field  of  horticulture  to  startle  the  world  with 
their  creations. 

Whether  for  utility  or  beauty,  many  of  the  most  .ancient  of 
cultivated  plants  remain  amongst  the  most  serviceable  to  man¬ 
kind,  so  that  from  a  human  point  of  view  they  have  neither 
become  played  out  nor  impaired  by  centuries  of  cultivation. 
The  existence,  in  a  really  wild  or  aboriginal  state,  of  such 
things  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  tomato  s,  etc.,  is  alto¬ 
gether  unknotvn,  or  extremely  doubtful.  We  may  almost 
take  it  for  granted)  that  they  have  so  long  existed  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  man  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  shift¬ 
ing  for  themselves  and  competing  with  the  more  weedy  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  earth.  Bananas,  Pineapples,  and  the  Sugar  Cane 
have  lost  the  power  of  reproduction  by  seeds  'in  many  cases. 
The  most  advanced  Roses*,  Chrysanthemum®,  Begonias,  Car¬ 
nations,  Primulas,  Auriculas,  China  Asters,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Peas,  Cabbages,  and  other  members  of  the  Brassica 
tribe,  and  other  cherished  productions  exist  nowhere  in  a  state 
of  Nature,  and  would  soon  cease  to  be  if  left,  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources. 

Sweet  Peas  have  acquired)  an  immense  popularity  within 
the  last  few  years,  more  particularly  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  they  are  grown  by  the  acre.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  selection  of  individual  varieties  of  merit 
and  growing  them  separately.  So  long  as  we  continued  to 
grow  Sweet  Peas  in  mixture,  the  individual  beauty  of  highly- 
refined  forms  and  colours  was  partly,  or  more' often  entirely, 
overlooked.  I  admit  the  beauty  of  S'sveet.  Peas  in  mixture, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  numerous  varieties  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  each  sort  separately,  otherwise  the  stronger  soon  over¬ 
come  and  exterminate  the  weaker,  which  in  cases  may  be  the 
more  beautiful.  As  cut  flowers,  distinct  effects  are  obtained)  by 
bunching-  or  arranging  the  colours  separately.  This  led  to  a 
keener  perception  of  the  real  beauty  of  refined  types  in  self 
colours,  or  it  may  be  in  two  distinct  colours.  Within  recent 
years  the  size  of  the  flower  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
this  line  of  improvement  continues  unabated. 

In  spite  of  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  doubt  that  much  work  in  real  or  effective  cross-breedino-  is 
accomplished.  The  operation  is  extremely  difficult,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Sweet  Peas  are  self-fertilising,  and  the  pollen  is 
shed  long  before  the  flower  is  really  open.  The  latter  has  to 
be  cut  open  while  still  quite  young,  in  order  to  remove  the 
stamens ;  and  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  with. very  uncertain 
results.  When  artificial  cross-fertilisation  is  attempted,  each 
flower  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  the  inroads  of  bees  • 


otherwise  pollen  may  be  brought  from  inferior  varieties,  'thus 
stultifying  the  labour  of  the  operator. 

The  splendid  race  of  Begonias  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  since  the  introduction  of  Begonia  boliviensis 
in  1864,  just  thirty-eight  years  ago-.  Six  species  .are  more  or 
less  concerned  in  the  parentage — namely,  B.  boliviensis,  B. 
Pearcei,  B.  Veitchii,  B.  rosseflora,  B.  Davisii,  and  B.  Clarkei. 
Most  of  these  were  freely  hybridised  with  one  another  in  the 
early  days  of  their  introduction,  but  latterly  the  chief  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected  by  the  cross-breeding  of  highly  im¬ 
proved  types  or  varieties.  For  some  years  the  forms  most 
nearly  allied  to  B.  boliviensis,  both  single  and  double,  main¬ 
tained  the  lead  in  popularity,  or  in  numbers  (to  state  it  in 
another  way).  The  fact  of  B.  boliviensis  being  first  in  the 
field  would  account  for  this.  It  was  characterised  by  long, 
narrow  petals  and  narrow  leaves ;  but  for  several  years  past 
it.  has  more  or  less  entirely  given  way  to  B.  Veitchii,  with  its 
broad!  leaves  and  circular  flotvers.  The  forms  of  this  species, 
both,  (single  and  double,  now  predominate  in  every  collection  of 
importance,  as  far  as  red,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  white  flowers 
are  concerned.  Yellow,  bronzy,  and  orange  flowers  owe  their 
parentage  largely  to  B.  Pearcei,  which  is  a  yellow-flowered 
species.  The  silvery  venation  and  bronzy  markings  of  the 
leaves  of  the  original  are  largely  retained1  in  the  progeny.  The 
bronze  and  orange  colours  of  the  flowers  were  obtained  by 
crossing  (or,  shall  we  say,  hybridising)  the  yellows  with  scarlet 
or  other  dark  varieties.  B.  Davisii  -has  given  -rise  to  some 
beautiful  miniature  varieties  like  itself.  The  first  three  above 
mentioned  are  the  most  important,  but  particularly  B.  Veitchii 
and  B.  Pearcei.  The  rest,  are  unimportant. 

The  modern  race  of  tuberous  Begonias  has  therefore  been 
developed  by  hybridisation,  cross-breeding,  and  selection.  The 
whole  race  has  been  so.  vastly  improved  that  no-  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  reverting  to  the  originals  for  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  further  advancement.  The  species  have  now 
acquired  a  great  amount  of  interest  -amomgsr  Begonia,  lovers, 
but  I  fear  that,  all  or  most  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  become 
extinct  in  cultivation. 

Our-  best,  must  skilful,  and  successful  raisers  continue  their 
labours  by  selecting  the  very  best  varieties  to-  s-ecure  the 
desired  results  along  any  given  line  of  improvement.  Fine 
as  the  leading  sorts  are,  many  of  the  most  successful  raisers 
are  of  -opinion  that  tuberous  Begonias  are  still  very  far  from 
possible  perfection.  This  class  of  flowers  has  never  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  any  fixed  rules  or  standard  of  perfection  by  the 
florist,  and,  we  hope,  never  will  be.  Some  raisers  procure  their 
seed  not  on-ly  from  the  best  varieties  of  any  given  type,  but 
from  the  same  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  We  think 
this  is  a  needless  expenditure  of  labour,  time,  and  enemy, 
because  the  harvest  of  seed  from  -such  magnificent  bloom/  is 
very  scanty  indeed.  We  would  recommend  the  procuring  of 
p-ollen  and  seed  from  the  best,  varieties  after  they  have  become 
played  out  for  the  season  in  small  pots  .and  in  a"  state  of  semi- 
starvation.  Both  seed  and  pollen  would  be  more  freely  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  conditions,  just  as  in  the-  case  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  If  asked  what  the  aim  should  be  in  further  improve¬ 
ment,  we  should  reply,  "  Finer  form,  substance,  colour,  neat¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  bold  flowers  on 
strong,  upright  stems  that  require  no  staking.”  We  fancy  we 
hear  someone  say,  “  All  those  things  we  have  got;  what  more 
do  we  want?  ”  As  to  that,  let  us  wait  -the  reply  of  the  future. 
Meantime,  let  us  all  be  diligent  and  vigilant. 

It  is  no  idle  tale,  then,  that  all  these  are  the  creations  of 
man,  and  that,  the-  finger-marks  of  his  handiwork  in  the  past 
may  serve  as  .reminders  that  he  may  go  forward,  fortified  in 
lus  endeavour  to  bring  the-  dessert  in.  New  creations  still 
remain  to  be  made  by  selection,  cross-breeding,  hybridisation 
and  other  means  which  fresh  discoveries  or  -inventions  may 
nmg  to  light  in  the  near  future.  In  these  respects  we  believe 
the  'world  is  yet  young,  and  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  are 
still  on  the  increase-.  In  our  own  particular  capacity  we  take 

up  a  position  as  assistant-  to  our  fellow-workers  with  intent  to 
do  our  duty. 


January  10,  1903. 
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1barb\>  Iberbaceous  plants. 


Romneya  Coultcri. 

For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  this  Poppywort 
from  California,  few  cultivators  were  very  successful  with  it, 
for  what  reason  it  is  not  very  apparent.  Certainly,  the  plant 
is  not  altogether  hardy,  and  in  certain  soils  and  situations 
it  makes  little  growth  during  the  season.  We  have  seen  it 
doing  well  in  Devon,  and  also  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  where  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Bain,  treats  it  as  an  ordinary  herbaceous  plant  in  the  open 
border,  the  soil  being  the  alluvium  deposited  in  bygone  times 


Romneta  Coulteri. 

bv  the  Mole,  and  therefore  is  porous  and  well-drained.  It 
also  does  well  at  Croydon,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly. 

Judging  from  the  success  obtained  at  these  places  it  will 
yet  be  found  to  succeed  admirably  in  many  or  most  gardens 
in  the  south  and  other  favoured  parts  of  Britain  where 
the  soil  is  not  too  much  inclined  to  be  stiff  and  clayey.  We 
are  also  convinced  that  it  likes  the  sun,  and  should  therefore 
be  planted  in  sunny,  exposed  positions,  not  where  it  will  be 
subjected  to  frequent  gales  of  wind,  but  sheltered  in  that 
respect  while  open  to  the  sun  during  most  part-  of  the  day. 

The  white  Californian  Poppy  makes  a  branching  bush  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high,  or  more  where  it  has  become  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  is  a  handsome  object  even  when  not  in  bloom 
on  account  of  the  pinnatifid  and  deep  glaucous  leaves,  which 


in  a  measure  recall  those  of  the  species  of  Argemone,  except 
that  they  are  not  prickly,  but  perfectly  soft  and  smooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  succession  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  so  that  a  large  bush  is  a  handsome  object. 

In  its  early  stages  the  plant  should  be  induced  to  become 
branched  and  bushy  near  the  ground,  so  as  to  insure  a 
succession  of  stems  from  that  region  in  the  event  of  the 
younger  tops  being  killed  by  a  severe  winter.  A  considerable 
amount  of  protection  may  be  given  the  plant  by  placing  a 
heap  of  ashes  over  the  roots  in  winter,  and  a  little  way  up 
the  stems.  Our  illustration  shows  the  top  of  a  bush,  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  foliage  and  the  relative 
size  of  the  showy  and  pure-white  flowers. 


Anemone  Fulgens. 

Owing  to  variations  in  the  season,  and  also 
to  the  time  of  planting  and  its  surroundings, 
this  splendid  border  plant  may  be  had  in  bloom 
at  various  periods  of  the  year,  from  February 
to  May.  It  rarely  happen®,  perhaps,  that  one 
sees  any  quantity  of  it  in  bloom  in  February, 
but  such  does  sometime®  happen,  and  I  have 
seen  a  considerable  breadth  all  aglow  at  that 
early  period  of  the  year. 

During  winter  and  spring  an  open  situation 
meets  its  requirements  admirably,  but  in  summer 
a  little  shade  is  beneficial  in  the  South 
of  England,  unless  the  position  is  exceptionally 
moist.  A  water-logged  soil  would  be  highly  un¬ 
desirable,  but  in  other  respects  the  presence  of 
moisture  is  highly  favourable,  not  only  to  this 
but  various  other  specie®  of  the  genus. 

The  plant,  is  also  amenable  to  forcing,  or,  more 
properly,  for  indoor  decoration  in  cool  houses, 
where  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term, 
forcing  is  unnecessary,  because  the  plant  will 
naturally  come  into  bloom  then,  provided  it  is 
merely  accorded  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame. 
This  would,  indeed,  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
if  taken  into<  a  greenhouse  or  any  other  large 
structure,  unless  the  pots  are  stood  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass.  When  far  from  the  light,  the 
foliage  and  stems  are  liable  to  become  drawn, 
and  in  that  case  the  flowers  will  be  smaller  and 
scarcely  as  attractive  as  when  grown  under  more 
suitable  conditions.  Like  many  other  things 
that  bloom  in  spring,  it  delight®  in  the  cool, 
moist  weather,  the  flowers  being  then  durable,  if 
not  actually  damaged  by  rough  and  inclement 
weather ;  but  as  the  temperature  rises  with  the 
advance  of  spring  and  e.arly  summer,  the  flowers 
hurry  up,  making  a  final  and  dazzling  display 
of  their  glowing  vermilion  hue,  passing  away 
shortly. 

Hepaticas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  is  too'  often 
made  at  growing  this  charming  section  of 
Anemone  in  too  small  pieces  dotted  over  the 
ground,  so  that  whem  the  warmth  of  spring  does  tempt 
them  into  bloom  the  flowers  get  bespattered  and  splashed 
with  -the  first  shower  of  rain  or  hail.  The  plants,  too*  are 
naturally  resentful  of  disturbance  .at  the  roots,  so  that  they 
should  not.  be  moved  too  frequently,  nor  brokem  up  into,  too 
small  pieces.  When  there  is  a  good  mass  of  foliage,  the  leaves 
shelter  one  another,  and  prove  more  durable  than  when  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  wind  in  small  tufts.  The  plants  them¬ 
selves  are  really  evergreen  when  grown  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  setting  of  foliage  keeps  the  flowers  clean  and 
sprightly.  The  bright  sunshine  of  the  first  fine  day,  when 
the  flowers  are  on  the  point  of  expansion,  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  blossom,  all  turning  their  faces  upon  the  sun  with 
the  freshness  of  first  expansion. — J.  Mel. 
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*  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  KEW  GUILD. 


Kew  is  still  growing,  but  the  territory  of  Kew  is  very  re¬ 
stricted,  like  that  of  the  Helvetii  of  old,  and  flue  groat  family 
of  Kewites  is  .extending  all  over  the  globe,  there  being  no 
modern  Caesar  to  hold  them  back.  The  great  spider-web,  with 
Kew  in  the  centre,  is  getting  wider,  and  the  radiating  lines  get 
more  thickly  planted  a®  the  years  roll  by.  The  Kew  Guild  is 
merely  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  the  “  Journal  ”  is  the  missive 
that  passes  from  the  headquarters  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  thus  linking  the  scattered  brotherhood  together. 

4>  +  4  ♦ 

Mr.  John  Reader  Jackson. — Last  year  Mr.  Jackson  retired 
from  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  museums  at  Kew,  and  will  'be 
remembered  by  many  old  Kewites,  who  listened  to  his  lectures 
on  economic  botany.  He  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  the 
late  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  and  held  his  post 
at  KeKv  for  forty-three  years'.  When  he  first  took  up  his 
duties  there,  he  was  only  twenty-one  year's  of  age,  but  the 
museum  then  was  only  a  small  house  projected  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Hooker  for  botanical  instruction,  but  the  depart¬ 
ment  gradually  grew,  until  it  now  occupies  three  large  and 
separate  buildings,  all  of  which  were  under  Mr.  Jackson’s 
keeping.  In  spite  of  his  continually  increasing  work,  he  found 
time  to  contribute  numerous  articles  on  his  own  special  topic 
to  various  publications,  and  in  1900  wrote  a  valuable,  ‘work 
under  the  title  of  “Commercial  Botany  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.”  That  he  is  now  enjoying  his  retirement  in  Devon  will 
be  gratifying  to  hundreds  who  knew  him. 

Appointments. — These  have  been  fairly  numerous  during 
the  year,  including  the  appointment  of  Sir  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker,  G.C.S.I.,  as  a  foreign  Knight  of  the  Order  “  Pour  le 
Merite,”  by  the  German  Emperor.  Mr.  George  Nicholson,, 
F.L.S.,  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  two  English  delegates  to 
attend  the  Conference  on  Hybrids  at  New  York  last  summer. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Sim,  F.L.S.,  an  old  Kewite,  is  now  Conservator  of 
Forests  in  Natal.  Mr.  Frank  Garrett  has  taken  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Blenheim  Palace.  Many  other  appointment®  have 
been  made,  all  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  “  Journal.” 

4>  4  4  4 

Increase  op  Staff. — In  1879  the  entire  .staff  of  skilled  gar¬ 
deners  consisted  of  seven  foremen  and  thirty-one  gardeners  ; 
but  the  oast  year  witnessed  five  foremen  and  sixty  gardeners — 
a  good  indication  of  the  skilled  bands  now  required  to  keep 
•the  place  in  order,  independently  of  labourers. 

^  4  4> 

Kew  on  the  First  Coronation  Day. — Preparations  for  the 
Coronation  on  June  26th  brought  a  vast  congregation  of  people 
together  in  London,  but  the  illness  of  the  King,  .and  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  Coronation,  and  the  closing  of  most  places  of 
amusement,  sent-  the  people  to  Kew,  populating  the  whole  place 
as  if  it  had  been  a  Bank  Holiday.  No  such  crowd  of  orderly 
people  ever  entered  Kew  on  one  day.  Although  nearly  80,000 
entered  the  place  in  two  days,  they  did  not  even  leave'  a  basket¬ 
ful  of  orange  peel  and  paper,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
most  of  them  belonged  to  the  elite  of  the  kingdom  assembled. 

*  4>  4-  * 

The  Birth  of  a  Stork. — The  waterfowl  are  a  fertile  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  gardening  fraternity  at  Kew,  but  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  have  charge  of  beds  or.  tender  plant®  of  any 
kind  within  range  of  the  daily  walks  of  these  aquatic  bipeds. 
The  pelicans  are  reckoned  the  worst  offenders,  doubtless  on 
account  of  their  big  feet,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of 
these  birds  'with  the  public.  Storks  are  philosophical  in  their 
demeanour,  and,  being  light-footed,  are  fit  society  for  other 
well-behaved  students  who  foregather  at  Kew,  and  may  be 


tolerated  where  pelicans  and  policemen  would  be  inadmissible. 
A  baby  stork  made  its  appearance,  and  met  . with  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  Moreover,  the  “  Standard,”  which  registered  the  fact, 
stated  that  this  is  the  first  stork  “that  ha®  ever  been  hatched 
and  reared  in  England.” 

4  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

News  from  Old  Kewites — Mr.  R.  J.  Dinn. — Writing  from 
Risen  de  Oro,  Teneriffe,  this  member  of  the  Guild  says  that 
the  burning  of  waste  into  arable  land  is  an  expensive  affair,  and, 
we  should  add,  a  troublesome  and  difficult  task.  The  land  is 
covered  with  diy  stone  dykes,  and  is  itself  very  stony,  but 
all  these  stone®  have  to  be  turned  under  in  ord  er  to  ‘bring  the 
good  soil  on  the  fop.  It  reminds  us  of  a  farmer  ‘who,  when 
asked-  why  he  did  not  gather  the  stones  off  the  land,  said  that 
the  soil  would  not  be  deep  enough  if  he-  did  so:  The  irrigated 
fields  on  this  dry  island  are  for  the  greater  part  planted  with 
bananas,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes,  chiefly  for  export  to  this 
country.  The  woody  vegetation  Would  seem  to  consist,  chiefly 
of  pepper  trees  (Schinus  Molle),  gum  trees,  Ficus  elastica,  and 
F.  laurifblia,  all  planted,  of  course. 

4  4  4  4 

Mr.  Norman  Gill  has  charge  of  the  Memorial  Garden®  at 
Cawnpore,  India,  and  says  that  the  head  Malli  gets  the  enor¬ 
mous  salary  of  eight  rupees  per  month,  chews  opium,  smokes 
“  ganga,”  and  knows  nothing  about  gardening.  “  Can’t  be 
dismissed  because  be  has  been  here  thirty Aihre©  years!” 
Banana®  grow  well  here ;  yeti  scarcely  a  good  variety  is  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  Loquat  (Photinia  japonica),  he  says,  is  one  of 
the  best  paying  crops  of  fruit  grown.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cawnpore  is  the  place  for  sport — for  shooting  anything,  from 
wild  cattle  to  ping-pong. 

4  4  4  4 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smythe  had  shooting  of  another  kind.  He  belonged 
to  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  or  had  to  belong  to  it,  after  landing 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  on  April  5th,  1901,  while  the  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  was  at  its  height  in  South  Africa.  He  was  stationed  at 
Harri'Smith,  and  on  Christmas  Day  their  small  camp  of  100  was 
rushed  by  1,200  Boers.  After  doing  his  duty,  and  accounting 
for  two  out  of  three  Boers  confronting  him,  his  share  of  the 
remaining  business  was  a  broken  leg  and  arm.  The  Boers  then 
attempted  to  rob  him,  but  found  him  possessed  only  of  a  small 
bottle  of  castor  oil  and  some  flour.  Fortunately,  he  is  now 
convalescent. 

4  4  4  4 

Mr.  C.  J.  IIowlett,  writing  from  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Graaff-Reinet,  Cap©  of  Good  Hope,  complains  of  not.  being  able 
to  do  any  botanising  on  account  of  martial  la'w,  which  shut 
him  up  in  town.  A  tremendous  hailstorm  cut  up  the  fruit 
trees,  knocking  down  the  fruits,  and  cutting  up  the'  Grapes. 
Swarms  of  locust®  also  ate  up  eveiy  green  thing,  leaving  not 
a  leaf  where  stood  splendid  beds  of  Dahlia®,  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.  He  is  evidently  more  successful  with  Solanum  Wend- 
landii,  half-ripe  pieces  of  which  cut  off  and  stuck  in  tire  open 
ground,  being  on  the  run  in  the  course  of  six  weeks. 

4  4  4  4 

Dr.  Morris  gives  a  good  account  of  ia  large  number  of  the 
Kewites  in  charge  of  places  under  him  in  the  West  Indie®.  All 
of  them  are  engaged  in  furthering  the  interest®  of  agriculture, 
which,  of  course,  includes  tropical  cultures  of  almost  arumhing. 

4  4  4  4 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  William  Aiton,  the  author 
of  “  Hortus  Kewensis,”  by  Mr.  W.  Bolting  Hemsley,  F.R.S., 
keeper  of  the  herbarium  and  library.  Mr.  Aiton  was  the  first 
botanical  gardener  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens',  Kew,  being 
gardener  to  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 
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Striking  .... 
Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 

There  is  probably  no  better  time  for  taking  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  than  the  two  weeks  before  and  after  Christmas.  In 
fact,  we  have  often  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  on  Christmas  Cay, 
and  always  seem  to  think  they  do  the  best  of  any.  Cuttings 
put  in  just  as  the  days  begin  to  brighten  seem  to  strike  and 
start  off  healthy  and  strong ;  whereas,  if  they  are  inserted  in 
December,  very  often  the  whole  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  totally  against  anything  growing,  and,  consequently,  the 
cuttings,  instead  of  rooting  and  making  a  start,  only  stand 
still  until  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted  gets  stagnant  and 
sour. 

In  taking  cuttings,  I  would  advise,  where  possible,  to  select 
those  which  are  fairly  strong  (not  too  stout  and  sappy)  ;  and, 
although  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  put  in  cuttings 
which  have  been  cut  off  just  underground,  and  which  will  strike 
more  easily,  yet  we  always  prefer  to  take  ours  above  the  soil, 
because,  although  they  may  take  longer  to  strike,  they 
eventually  emit  roots  all  round  the  cutting,  double  and  treble 
the  number  that  cuttings  with  a  hard  base,  cut  from  close 
to  the  stem  or  under  the  soil,  produce. 

These  cuttings  can  be  put  in  singly  in  pots  of  small  size, 
putting  the  cutting  in  the  centre  of  the  pot ;  but  I  prefer  to 
put  two  in  a  pot,  one  on  each  side.  Be  sure  to  have  the  pots 
washed  clean,  unless  they  are  neAV,  and  use  potting  mould 
composed  of  almost  half  good  coarse  white  sand.  A  good 
sand  is  half  the  battle  in  propagating.  The  other  ingredients 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  run 
through  a  fairly  fine-mesh  sieve.  In  potting,  put  one  piece  of 
crock  over  the  hole,  and  then  a  pinch  of  coarse  fibre,  such  as 
is  left  in  the  sieve  after  sifting  the  potting  stuff  mentioned 
above,  after  which  fill  the  pot  quite  full,  and  press  it  down  to 
barely  L  in.  below  the  rim.  This  should  be  just  hard  enough. 
Then  sprinkle  a  good  layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  and,  with  a 
lead  pencil  or  stick,  make  a  hole  and  insert  the  cutting.  Press 
the  soil  somewhat  firmly  round  it,  and,  having  put  both  in, 
give  the  pot  a  slight  tap  sideways,  which  will,  if  rightly  done, 
cause  the  soil  to  level  itself  evenly  over  the  top. 

The  cuttings  should  then  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  with 
glass  over  the  top  to  keep  them  air-tight.  All  kinds  of  im¬ 
promptu  arrangements  can  be  commandered  for  this  purpose, 
and,  after  giving  the  cuttings  a  good  watering  with  a  very  fine 
rose  on  the  can,  they  are  fairly  on  the  way  for  striking.  Very 
little  water  will  be  needed  for  some  days,  and  although  it  is 
frequently  said  that  they  should  not  droop  at  all,  ten  to-  one 
they  will  do  so,  and  I,  of  the  two,  prefer  them  to  flag  a  little. 
They  will  loot  as  quick  or  more  quickly,  and  are  less  liable  to 
rot.  On  no  account  let  them  get  too-  wet ;  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  go  wrong  from  this  cause  than  from  erring  on  the 
dry  side. 

As  to  temperature,  I  must  admit  that  we  cannot  get  ours 
as  hardy  as  we  hear  of  some  being,  and  find  a  little  heat  in  the 
greenhouse  necessaiy,  not  exceeding  50deg.  at  night.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  would  strike  in  time  in  cold  frames,  etc.,  but,  where 
possible,  put  them  in  a  temperature  never  lower  than  40deg., 
and  as  near  50deg.  as  possible.  The  glass  on  the  boxes  should 
be  taken  off  daily,  to  let  the  cuttings  dry,  but  do  not  leave  it 
off  long  enough  to-  cause  them  to  droop. 

About  a  month  will  be  the  time  taken  to  strike,  although  a 
few  may  do  so  even  a  week  under  this,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  growth  in  the  hearts,  they  can  be  gradually 
hardened  to  stand  the  air  of  the  house  without  the  aid  of  the 
glass  over  the  box.  When  well  rooted,  and  before  they  get 
their  roots  entangled  one  amongst  the  other,  pot  them  into 
31  in.  pots.  In  knocking  the  plants  out  of  the  cutting-pot  and 
parting  them,  simply  pull  the  ball  of  soil  in  half,  and  do  not 
be  over  careful  to  prevent  a  little  of  it  falling  off  the  roots. 


This  old  soil  is  sour,  and,  although  the  plants  want  reasonable 
care  to  ensure  not  throwing  too  severe  a  check  on  them,  yet 
they  root  very  quickly  into  the  fresh,  sweet  soil,  and  then  grow 
rapidly. 

Stand  them  on  the  stands  or  shelves  near  the  glass,  and 
keep  them  moderately  well  watered.  In  this  stage,  again  take 
great  care  not  to  let  a  plant  become  saturated,  but  to  water 
each  plant  according  to  its  individual  wants.  The  soil  for 
the  first  potting — that  is,  into  3J  in.  pots — should  be  composed 
of  three-parts  turfy  loam,  two  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  of  horse- 
droppings,  run  through  a  sieve  to  get  it  tine.  To  this  add  a 
good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand,  not  quite  another  part  in 
quantity,  or,  if  possible,  divide  the  latter  between  sand  and  old 
mortar,  knocked  up  and  sifted.  ’Mums  seem  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  old  mortar,  if  it  is  i good — that  is,  was  good  when  made 
— and  whether  it  is  used  in  the  soil  or  the  pots  crocked  with 
it,  it  always  pays  for  using  it,  as  it  always  seems  to  keep  fresh 
and  sweet.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  several  different  boxes 
for  the  propagating,  so  that  one  can  be  used  for  the  forward 
ones,  and  in  different  grades  to  suit  the  periods  of  striking. 

Probably  no  other  flower  requires  the  variety  of  different 
treatments  as  the  ’Mum,  very  few  sorts  having  the  same  type 
of  growth,  so  that  all  growers  of  these  favourites  must  set 
out  from  the  start  to  treat  each  plant  according  to  its  own 
particular  fads  and  fancies,  and  not  go  in  for  growing  them  as 
a  batch  of  plants  all  on  one  system.  M. 


Antirrhinum  Majus  Peloria. 


For  many  years  Linaria  vulgaris  Peloria  has  been  a  valued 
garden  plant,  but  it  has  now  been  matched  by  Antirrhinum 
majus  Peloria,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  and  closely  allied. 
The  normally  irregular  flower  has  become  regular  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  irregularities,  paradoxical  as  that  may  seem.  In 
the  Linaria  just  named  the  solitary  spur  and  other  concomitant 
structures  which  made  the  normal  flower  irregular  have  been 
extended  to  all  the  parts  of  the  floAver,  so  that  there  are  five 
spurs.  There  is  no  spur  in  Antirrhinum,  the  flower  being  what 
is  termed  personate,  the  base  of  the  tube  on  one  side  being 
gibbous  or  inflated,  while  the  lower  lip  forms  a  raised  and 
inflated  palate,  which  closes  the  orifice  of  the  flower.  In  the 
new  variety  the  tube  of  the-  flower  is  inflated  all  round  the  base 
and  narrows  upwards,  being  conical,  but  it  is  then  surmounted 
with  five  palates,  each  having  a  structure  similar  to  the- lower 
lip  of  the  normal  flower,  the  whole  bloom  resembling  a  highly 
ornamented  Hyacinth  glass. 

Hitherto  peloric  flowers  have  only  occurred  singly  on  flower 
spikes  of  Antirrhinum,  but  four  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Lorenz, 
F.R.H.S.,  Erfurt,  Germany,  found  this  novelty  amongst  a  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  very  dark  variety  named  Black  Prince,  and  has  so 
far  succeeded  in  fixing  the  peloric  form  that  60  per  cent,  come 
true  to  name  from  seed.  Mr.  Lorenz  has  now  put  it  into  com¬ 
merce.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co-.,  Rothesay,  also-  offer  it  amongst 
their  novelties. 

Mr.  Lorenz  sent  flowers  of  it  to  several  professors  of  botany, 
all  of  whom  thought  it  highly  interesting  to  botanists  and 
amateurs.  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Amsterdam,  warmly  recommended  the  introduction 
of  the  novelty,  and  named  it  Antirrhinum  majus  Peloria. 

The  colours  hitherto-  represented  in  this  novelty  are  dark 
brownish-purple,  and  brownish-purple  with  a  white  tube.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  novelty  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  there-  is 
ample  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  developed  through  all  the  gamut 
of  colours  already  existing  in  the  species.  This  being  the 
case,  we  shall  soon  have  a  whole  garden  race  of  peloric  forms. 
Mr.  Lorenz  thinks  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  floral  novelties 
of  the  season,  and  I  share  in  that  opinion,  adding  botanical 
novel-ties  as  well.  J.  F, 
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IReu;  or  Interesting  Plants. 


GLAUCIUM 
FLAVUM  TRICOLOR. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  a  variety  of  Horned  Poppy,  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Asia  Minor.  The  ordinary  or 
typical  yellow  form  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  species  is 
liable  to  vary,  as  there  is  an  old  variety  named  G.  flavuin 
fulvum,  the  description  of  which  should  be  coppery-red.  The 
dowers  of  the  variety  under  notice  are  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter, 
and  brilliant  orange-red,  with  black  or  yellow  blotches  on  a 
deep  orange  ground  at  the  base.  The  individual  petals  are 
1|-  in.  to  2J  in.  across.  The  dowers  last  for  several  days,  and 
keep  opening  continuously  for  the  greatest  part  of  summer. 
When  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  autumn  the  plants  bloom 
continuously  from  June  to  August.  If  sown  in  spring  they 
bloom  front  July  to  September.  It  may  thus  be  treated  as 
an  annual  or  biennial.  Several  of  the  Continental  seedsmen 
offer  the  variety. 

DIANTHUS  PLUMARIUS 
SEMPERFLORENS  FL.  PL.  ARGUS. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  double  form  of  the 
Cyclop-Pink  by  the  raiser,  Roemer,  of  Quedlinburg  but  others 
label  it  Pink  Double-dowering  Argus.  The  old  Cyclop-Pink 
is  single  and  characterised  by  a  tine  zone  of  colour  round  the 
central  eye.  The  variety  under  notice  is  double,  with  flat, 
imbricate  petals  that  are  nearly  entire  at  the  margin,  not 
fringed  as  Pinks  (Diantlius  plumarius)  usually  are.  The  flowers 
are  also  sweet  scented,  and  vary  in  colour,  from  white  to 
delicate  rose,  rose,  deep  rose,  salmon-rose,  etc.  Each  dower 
is  also  characterised  by  a  bright  maroon  blotch  at  the  base 
of  each  petal,  as  in  the  single  one1.  If  seeds  are  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  March,  the  seedlings  may  be  treated  as  annuals,  which 
will  commence  flowering  early  in  August,  and  continue  un¬ 
interruptedly  till  late  in  autumn,  and  here  comes  in  its  per¬ 
petual  flowering  character,  expressed  in  the  name  at  the  head¬ 
ing  of  this  note.  It  has  stood  the  winter  in  the  open,  and  un¬ 
protected  ‘with  the  raiser,  so'  that  it  may  be  considered  hardy. 
This  Pink  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  for  bedding,  grouping,  for 
cut  flowers,  and  for  market  purposes. 

DECAISNEA  FARGESII. 

The  above  is  a  member  of  the  Berberis  family,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Su-tchuen.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe 
in  1898,  at  Barres,  with  M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin,  who 
describes  it  as  a  graceful  shrub  which  recommends  itself  for  its 
beauty  and  hardiness.  It  is  of  upright  habit,  with  compact, 
pinnate  leaves,  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  young  Ailantus  or 
Tree  of  Heaven.  It  will  be  sought  after  for  its  curious  and 
beautiful  fruits,  which  are  cylindrical,  at  first  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  passing  afterwards  into  a  deep  green  lightly  tinted  with 
blue,  and  at  last,  at  the  period  of  maturity,  becoming  a  very 
beautiful  blue  colour.  It  constitutes  a  beautiful  decorative 
shrub,  hardy  in  the  centre  of  France.  At  Barres  it  is  cultivated 
in  good,  friable  soil,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  light 
material. 

The  genus  Decaisnea  was  founded  by  Hooker  and  Thomson 
upon  a  species  which  they  found  when  travelling  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  which  is  figured  in  “  Hooker’s  Illustrations  of 
Himalayan  Plants,”  t.  10.  The  pinnate  leaves  and  long  fruits 
are  peculiar  features  in  the  Barberry  order,  though  not  unique. 
The  flowers  of  the.  Himalayan  species  are  male  and  female  on 
the  same  plant  and  green,  and  in  all  essential  particulars 
appear  to  agree  genetically  with  those  of  the  Su-tchuen  plant. 
D.  Fargesii  is  now  listed  by  Vilmorin- Andrieux  et  Cie.,  Paris, 
who  rive  a  figure  of  it  in  their  new  Catalogue  of  Seeds  of  Trees 


and  Shrubs.  Should  it  prove  as  hardy  in  Britain  is  in  Central 
France  it  will  be  an  acquisition  for  shrubberies  and  lawns. 

CALLIOPSIS 
HYBRIDA  SUPERBA. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Franz  Anton  linage, 
Erfurt.  About  five  years  ago  he  found  amongst  his  cultures  of 
Calliopsis  cardaminifolia  hybrida  a  globe-shaped,  small  and 
very  floriferous  plant  with  yellow  and  red  flowers  on  one  stem, 
which  he  saved  and  perfected  by  after  culture,  and  now  intro¬ 
duces  to  commerce.  Some  other  Continental  seedsmen  also 
list  it. 

The  plant  attains  a  height  of  12  in.  to  16  in.,  and  branches 
from  the  ground  upwards  till  it  forms  a  regular  ball  of  dark 
green  foliage,  out  of  which  the  flowers  finally  develop,  forming 
a  mass  of  blossom.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  seedlings 
revert  to  the  original  loose-habited  and  spreading  plant,  but 
these  can  be  recognised  at  an  early  period  of  growth  and 
removed  from  the  group  or  seed  bed  and  planted  elsewhere. 

The  individual  blooms  have  a  diameter  of  \  in.  to  f  in., 
and  are  borne  on  stalks  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  The  flowers  vary 
in  colour  from  light  yellow  to  brown-purple  velvet,  including 
canary-yellow,  golden-yellow,  orange-yellow,  with  or  without  a 
dark  centre,  salmon-red,  orange-scarlet,  carmine,  red-brown 
with  terra-cotta  shades  and  blood-red. 

The  raiser  sends  out  a  coloured  plate  showing  a  plant  in 
full  bloom  as  well  as  cut  flowers  of  other  colour  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Sometimes  different,  colours  occur 
on  the  same  plant.  It  may  be  grown  for  grouping  or  bedding 
on  lawns  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as  a  pot  plant.  With  care  it 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  up  like  China  Asters  when  in  full 
bloom.  The  name  Calliopsis  is  now  included  under  Coreopsis. 

PINK  PERPETUAL  CYCLOP 
EDMUND  MAUTHNER. 

The  plant  of  this  Cyclop  Pink  barely  grows  10  in.  high,  and 
is  of  stout,  compact-  habit.  The  flowers  are  sweetly  scented 
and  require  no  support.  They  are  of  a.  bright  red,  rather  unique 
colour,  relieved  by  a  dark  zone  in  the  centre.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  grey  or  glaucous  hue,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
flowers.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  said  to  come  true  to  name.  Cyclop  Pinks  are  at  their 
best  in  May  and  June,  but  continue  to  flower  more  or  less  freely 
till  October,  thus  affording  useful  material  for  cut  flowers,  and 
justifying  the  term  of  perpetual.  The  variety  is  listed  by  Mr. 
Chr.  Lorenz. 

HELIANTHU3  CUCUMERIFOLIUS 
ALBUS  FLORE  PLENO. 

This  is  an  almost  perfectly  white  double  variety  of  the  well- 
known  Miniature  Sunflower  of  gardens,  and  must  be  unique  of 
its  kind.  There  are  pale  lemon-yellow  varieties  amongst  the 
garden  forms  of  H.  annuus. 

The  above  may  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  race  rather 
than  a  variety,  because,  like  other  Sunflower’s,  the  colour  is 
yet  rather  inconstant  when  raised  from  seeds.  There  is  a 
double  form  named  H.  c.  plenissimus,  with  fully  double  flowers, 
and  another  named  H.  c-  semiplenus,  with  semi-double  flowers, 
and  in  both  cases  they  vary  in  colour. 

Nevertheless,  the  Miniature  Sunflowers  are  enriched  by  a 
new  colour  and  new  forms.  The  plants  make  compact,  well- 
branched  bushes,  covered  with  flowers  gracefully  borne  on 
slender  stems,  and  freely  produced  during  summer  and  autumn. 
These  novelties  were  raised,  and  now  offered  by  M.  Herb,  Via 
Trivio,  Naples,  Italy. 
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Mint  for  Forcing  (A.  M.). — Occasionally  some  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  forcing  of  this  herb,  especially  where  cut¬ 
tings  are  rooted  in  late  summer  'with  the  above  object  in  view. 
Such  cuttings,  even  where  well  rooted,  have  no  reserve  of 
material  to  support  forcing,  except  of  the  mildest  character, 
such  as  will  serve  to  stimulate  them  to  early  growth  as  if  by  the 
return  of  spring.  You 'will  get  more  satisfaction  by  lifting 
healthy,  well-established  crowns  without  disturbing  them 
more  than  can  be  helped,  and  filling  boxes  with  them,  then 
packing  the  spaces  between  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  The  fleshy,  underground  stems  ;arej  possessed  of  a 
large  reserve  'of  food  material,  which  enables  the  Mint'  to- 
withstand  the  strain  of  forcing.  Keep  the  roots  moist. 

Watering  of  Daffodils  in  Pots  (R.  W.  P.). — You  can  hardly 
have  over-watered  the  plants  if  the  pots  were  well  drained  and 
the  leaves  advancing  freely.  Rather  we  suspect  that  you 
put  them  into  heat  before  the  roots  were  well  advanced.  There 
may  have  been  other  causes  at  work,  such  as  injury  to  the 
bulbs  by  the  Daffodil  Fly.  Very  often,  however,  the  bulbs 
are  not  potted  sufficiently  early  to  encourage  the  development 
of  roots  while  the  bulbs  are  stood  in  the  open  air  in  autumn 
for  the  purpose.  You  should  assure  yourself  on  this  point,  as 
well  a®  by  testing  the  firmness!  of  the  bulb®  before  potting  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  grubs  in  them. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  (Harriet  Gordon). — The  plant  has 
been  grown  for  many  years  by  Messrs.  J.  Veit  oh  and  Sons, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  and  we  feel  persuaded  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  plant  from  them. 

Azalea  Leaves  turned  Brown  (Anderson). — The  specimens 
you  sent  were  very  badly  affected  with  thrips,  and  possibly 
red  spider,  there  being  many  eggs  deposited  on  both  side® 
of  the  leaves.  The  remedy  for  these  pests  is  to  thoroughly 
syringe  the  plants  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap’  and 
water,  or,  indeed,  any  other  soap.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot 
Water,  and  if  you  add  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  it  will  make  it 
all  the  more  'effective.  Lay  the  plants  on  their  sides,  on  a 
board  over  the  mouth  of  a  tub,  so  as  to  retain  the  soap-suds 
for  use  again,  until  every  leaf  has  been  thoroughly  wetted  and 
washed.  The  operation  will  be  more  effective  in  spring,  when 
the  warm  weather  is  causing  the  eggs  to  hatch  out.  It  would 
have  been  an  excellent  plan  to  have  done  this  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  plants  were  housed  for  the  winter.  During  dry 
weather,  however,  you  should  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
presence  of  insects  and  their  excrement,  as  well  os  the  light 
brown  spots  which  they  cause.  If  done  early  you  can  prevent 
all,  except  a  very  few  leaves,  from  'suffering  injury.  Let  it 
be  your  motto  to  apply  remedies  in  good  time. 

When  should  Apple  Trees  he  Headed  Town  for  Grafting  ? 

(J.  Wilson). — Some  time  during  the  present  month  would 
answer  the  purpose  admirably,  better,  in  fact,  than  if  you 
delayed  the  operation  till  the  sap  is  about,  to  rise.  How  late 
the  operation  may  be  delayed  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
winter.  If  it  keeps  mild,  the  trees  will  start  into  growth  earlier 
than  if  low  temperatures  prevail.  The  shoots  you  intend  for 
grafts  may  also  be  cut  and  laid  in  soil  in  a  shady  border,  but 
they  would  keep  even  better  on  the  trees  if  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  them  for  appearances’  sake. 

Wallflower  Early  Paris  Market  (C.  A.  S.). — We  should  hardly 
regard  this  as  perpetual  flowering,  but  rather  as  an  annual, 
in  the  sen.se  that  it  may  be  flowered  and  the  seeds  ripened  the 
same  season.  If  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  it  will  come 
into  1  doom  in  June;  so  that  by  sowing  earlier  it  -will 
bloom  about  the  same  time  as  that  sown  in  July  of  the 
previous  year,  or  even  earlier.  The  ordinary  Wallflower  does 
not  bloom  the  same  year  unless  sown  in  May  and  the  autumn 
is  a  mild  one,  when  a  few  sprays  of  bloom  may  be  obtained. 


Climbing  Roses  for  Arches  (H.  D.). — You  would  get  a  good 
contrast  by  planting  Aimee  Vibert  on  one  side  of  the  arch 
and  Crimson  Rambler  on  the  other.  When  the  two  meet 
on  the  top  the  branches — or  rather  stems — of  the  one  should 
be  allowed  to  overlap  those  of  the  other.  The  branches  and 
flowering  shoots  would  then  intermingle  and  give  the  effect 
you  desire.  Another  combination  would  be  the  bright  red 
Reine  Olga  dei  Wurtemberg  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  latter 
being  salmon  yellow.  For  a  shifting  scene  of  quite  another 
kind,  you  could  plant  Dundee  Rambler,  which  is  white  with 
pink  edges,  and  flowers  in  June,  with  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  which 
is  bright  crimson,  and  flowers  best  in  'autumn.  Thus  you 
would  not  only  get  a  succession,  but  a  change  of  colour  during 
the  course  of  the  season. 

Should  Lilium  Auratum  he  Manured  ?  (J.  D.  W.). — If 

applied  in  the  proper  way,  or  in  certain  ways,  the  plants  would 
derive  advantage,  and  flower  all  the  better  for  it,  the  first 
summer,  at  least.  The  plan  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  place  a  good  coat  of  manure  in  the  bottom, 
say  6  in.  or  8)in.  in  depth.  Cover  this  over  with  12  in.  of  good 
loam  of  a  fairly  friable  nature,  and  lay  the  bulbs  on  this,  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  sand,  and  then  with  good  loam  again,  to  fill  the 
bed  up  level,  or  nearly  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface 
might  be  left  belo'vv  the  ground  line  till  the  Lilies  are  well 
up,  when  you  could  top  dress  with  rich  but  friable  material. 
By  these  means  the  Lilies  would  derive  benefit  from  the 
manure  without  actually  coming  in  contact  wfoh  it. 

Elm  Tree  Overhanging  a  Garden  (T.  M.  T.). — You  can 
cut  away  any  branches;  which  actually  overhang  your  place, 
but  you  should  first,  consult  the  landlord  or  owner  of  the  tree 
before  proceeding  to  lop  or  trim  it  yourself.  By  a  little 
diplomacy  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  hurtful  nature  of  the 
tree,  he  will,  if  he  is  a  reasonable  man,  do  the  pruning  him¬ 
self,  and  thereby  save  you  a.  deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Pruning  Gooseberries  (Pruner). — For  your  district,  the 
best  method  to  he  pursued  is-  to  leave  a  fair  iDroportion  of 
young  wood  to  furnish  all  parts  of  the  bush,  so  as  to  shade  the 
centre  with  its  own  foliage.  To  prevent  overcrowding,  you 
can  remove  any  old  shoots  or  branches  that  have  ceased  to 
bear  properly  or  profitably,  provided  always  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  young  shoots  to  fill  the  place  of  the  old.  These  young 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  for  a  third  of  their  length.  All 
superfluous  wood  could  then  be  pruned  back  to  a  bud  near 
the  base.  Weak  and  useless  growths  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Then  look  round  the  bushes,  and  where  the 
branches  are  drooping  too  near  the  ground,  prune  to  a  bud 
pointing  upwards  so  as  tiO'  keep  the  bushes  off  the  soil. 

Red  and  White  Celery  (Apium). — No  protection  is  needed 
as  yet,  beyond  that  of  the  final  earthing-up  to  a  wedge-shaped 
ridge,  so  as  to  throw  elf  the  wet.  The  longer  that  the  foliage 
can  be  exposed  to  the  weather  the  better,  because  the  leaves 
are  thereby  kept  healthy  and  sturdy.  The  red  varieties  are 
the  hardiest,  so  that  you  should  retain  them  to  the  last.  The 
white  celery  .should  be  first  utilised,  to  save  waste  as  much 
as  possible.  Being  a  little  more  tender  than  the  red  sorts, 
they  are  the  first  to  succumb,  and1,  as  a  rule,  the  first  to  be 
ready  for  use. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (D.  R.).— These  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  several  years  without  lifting,  but  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  plan,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  stems  and 
tubers  are  liable  to  get  crowded  and  weak.  A  far  better  plan 
•is  to  lift  the  whole  of  them,  .say  in  March,  and  replant  else- 
•  where  a.s  many  as  you  require,  retaining  the  remainder  for  use. 
Small  tubers  that  may  have  escaped  notice  will  grow  as  usual, 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


There  are  two  small  items  I  have  to  correct. 

*  *  * 

Firstly,  in  referring  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
I  used  the  initials  “  J.  13.,”  and,  when  speaking  of  Aster  diffuses 
horizontalis,  I  alluded  to  it  as  dumosus.  I  raise  my  hat  to 
all  concerned.  Mr.  Melville  fully  deserves  the  editorial  con¬ 
gratulations. 

*  *  * 

The  past  season  has  not  been  first  class  for  Onion  growing, 
thick  necks  and  bad-keeping  bulbs  being  more  plentiful  than 
desired1.  Last  season  was  one  of  the  best,  as  on  my  special 
patch  I  lifted  a  number  running  4  lb.  in  weight.  However, 
these  giant  Onions  are  not  desirable  for  ordinary  use,  an  8-oz. 
Onion  being  an  excellent  culinary  specimen. 

*  *  * 

Considering  the  enormous  importations,  to  wit,  6,982,420 
bushels  in  eleven  months,  it  seems  surprising  that  more  are 
not  grown.  There  is  money  in  Onions — in  fact,  unequalled 
by  any  vegetable,  save  Celery — if  they  are  grown  the  right  way. 

-x*  *  * 

There  are  men  in  America  making  400  dols.  to  800  dols. 
per  acre  at  Onion  culture,  but,  as  may  be  surmised',  their 
methods  are  right  up  to  date.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
a  few  details  would  prove  acceptable  to'  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  chairman  will  say  ? 

[A  few  details  should  be  interesting. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

There  is  not  a  little  interest ■  attached  to  the  question  as  to 
Bees  and  Sw-eet  Peas.  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  A. 
Hemsley,  who  writes  to  “  The  Florists’  Exchange,”  for  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  instance  of  cross  fertilisation  by 
insects. 

*  *  * 

The  varieties  now  in  commerce,  which  were  not  hand 
crossed,  are  really  freaks  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  sports. 
Mr.  Hutchins  once  mentioned  that  he  had  observed  a  small 
bee  settle  upon  the  flowers,  and  had  wondered  whether  the 
insect  inserted  its  ovipositor  through  the  body  of  the  bud. 
Doubtless  he  has  since  definitely  decided  on  this  score. 

*  *  * 

As  J.  Fraser  states,  the  pollen  is  decimated  before  the  bud 
opens,  and,  like  him,  I  have  watched  bees  settle  upon  the 
flowers,  and  force  the  keel  downwards,  exposing  the  pollen- 
covered  pistil  or  style. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  big  Onions,  did  not  Carter’s  illustrate  an  Onion 
a  year  or  two  ago  which  scored  over  5  lb.  1  [it  was  41-  lb. — 
Ed.]  I  speak  from  memory,  but  I  believe  I  saw  such  a"  state¬ 
ment  in  their  catalogue. 

*  *  * 

To  refer  to  other  countries’  productions  one  would  expect 
California  to  do  something  bio-,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
record  of  a  4-lb.  Onion. 

■X"  -X"  -Ar 

I  have  some  big  things  by  me,  and  will  hunt  them  up  for 
readers’  edification — not  merely  Yankee  skyscrapers,  but 
actual  facts. 

*  *  * 

The  weather  again !  Snow  on  the  4th,  freeze  until  the  11th, 
slight  thaw,  rain,  rapid  thaw  ;  then  bitter  north-easters,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  curious  Kentish,  “  Cold  old  blow,  eh?  ”  Then 
more  rain,  and  still  more,  followed  by  “  Beastly  muggy,  ain’t 
it?  Not  healthy,  you  know,”  “  Phew  !  ’tis  warm,  and  no  error.” 


Respecting'  the  Sweet  Briers  suggested  to  W.  Cox,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  reaped  much  pleasure  from  the  varieties  mentioned 
•by  growing  them  on  pillars  formed  of  three  Bean  poles  wired 
together  at  the  top.  The  poles  should  be  creosoted,  and  a 
simple  way  is  to  dip  in  tar  and  drive  into  a  heap  of  loose  ashes, 
thus  forming  a  coating  or  asphalte.  Cal. 


Malmaison  Carnation  Culture. 


This  class  of  Carnation  is  largely  grown,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
one  comes  across  them  grown  to'  perfection  owing  to  their  not 
being  properly  understood.  I  happened  to- notice  in  November 
last  year  .some  Malmais-on  Carnations  in  Melon  houses  at  two 
different  gardens.  They  were,  as  I  thought,  infested  with  rust, 
owing  to  a  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  and,  most  likely,  no 
ventilation.  Anyone  who  purchases  a  fresh  stock  from  some 
place  like  Newton  Don,  need  never  have  rust  or  greenfly  if  he 
treats  them  properly.  The  first  will  never  appear  if  they  are 
treated  as  1  describe.  The  last  will  not  appear'  either  if  they 
are  fumigated  now  and  again  with  XL  all. 

They  ought  to  be  layered  outside  of  a  piece  of  ground  where 
an  early  crop 'has  been.  They  will  root  nicely,  and  lift  with 
good  balls  in  a  mixture  of  one  barrow  load)  of  loam  to  two  of 
leaf  mould,  and  three  of  sand.  Proceed  by  knocking  them  out 
of  pot®,  and  laying-  them  in  prepared  places  on  their  sides. 
They  will  require'  a  watering  after  ;  then  put  sashes  over  them, 
raised  on  pots,  so  that  the  air  will  pass  among  them ;  they 
must  be  shaded  from  all  sunshine'. 

They  will  be  ready  for  potting  in  six  weeks  or  thereby,  hut 
a  week  before  sever  them  from  the  old  plants.  Prepare  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fibrous  loam,  only  two  parts,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one 
part  wood  ashes,  and  one  part  sand,  ‘with  a  dash  of  soot.  Com¬ 
mence  by  potting  the  largest  into  6-in.  pots,  which  must  be 
well  drained,  with  moss  over  the  crocks,  and  pot  firmly.  The 
smaller  plants  can  be  potted  into  5-in.  pots.  When  potted 
remove  them  to  the  Carnation  house,  and  waf  er  with  a  fine  rose 
only,  and  shade  from  sunshine. 

Shading  can  be  discontinued  after  -October.  Give  full  ven¬ 
tilation  at  all  times,  top  and  bottom,  except  on  the  occasion 
of  very  severe  frosts.  After  October  heat  can  be  turned  on 
the  side  pipes,  with  a  little  also  on  the  bottom  ones.  After 
the  first  watering  they  will  need  careful  attention,  and  must 
not  be  watered,  except  they  need  it,  and  on  no  account  wet 
the  foliage  in  spring  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  felt.  They  must 
be  shaded  right  on  till  done  flowering. 

As  they  -begin  to  grow  in  spring,  water  with  weak  liquid 
manure  twice  a  Hveek,  composed  of  sheep-  droppings,  cow  dung, 
and  soot.  All  side  blooms  ought  to  be  broken  out.  as  they 
appear,  to  throw  the  strength  into  the  main  bloom.  They 
will  also  require  staking  in  spring;  18  in.  to-  2  ft.  will  be 
long  enough.  Another  hint  I  forgot.  When  they  are  potted 
up,  have  a  double  -stage  ;  put,  them  on  the  top  one-,  as  near  the 
glass  a®  possible,  and  let  them  down  on  the  bottom  one  in 
spring,  as  they  will  be  growing  too  near  the  glass-.  When  they 
are  flowering,  choose  the-  best  for  potting  into  8-in.  pots 
as  bushes,  with  five  or  six  shoots.  C  rifts. 


Ficus  Elastica  at  Peradeniya. 


■From  the  specimens  that  are  to  be  seen  in  this  country 
little  can  be  gleaned  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  plant,  when 
it  attains  the  size  of  a  tree.  In  the  “  Revue  de  l’Horticulture 
Beige  ”  for  December  an  illustration  is  given  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  old  overgrown  hedge  of  Ficus  elastica  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.  The  trees  become 
branched  after  a  time,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk 
appears  gaunt,  angular,  rugged  and  developed  into  various 
strange  shapes.  The  base  of  the  trunk  is  much  thickened, 
ribbed,  keeled,  and  throws  out  great  ribbed  and  interlacing 
roots  that  run  over  the  top  of  the  ground. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Eighty  good-sized  Apples  were  gathered  last  week  from  a 

young  tree  near  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

*  *  * 

Ripe  wild  Strawberries  were  picked  during  the  week-end 

near  Dartmouth. 

*  *  * 

Carnations  are  now  flowering  in  an  open  garden  near  the 
sea  at  Deal. 

*  *  14- 

Rats  are  making  nightly  raids  on  the  nuts,  Bananas,  and 
Grapes  in  Leeds  market,  and  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the 

mongoose  to  keep  them  down. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Rosie  Hancock,  of  the  Railway  Hotel,  St.  Agnes,  on 
Christmas  Day  picked  a  pretty  bunch  of  Primroses  in  her 
garden. 

*  *  * 

The  Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society 

has  unanimously  voted  a  sum  of  £20  from  its  funds  towards 

the  building  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  new  hall. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Donald  Macpherson,  nurseryman,  Rattray,  died  early 
on  Saturday,  the  27th  ult.,  aged  76.  He  was  well  known  over 
a  wide  district,  and  carried  out  numerous  contracts  far  and 
near,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  sons,  Messrs.  John 

and  Thomas  Macpherson. 

*  *  * 

The  remarkable  mildness  of  the  season  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  the  Polyanthus  is  in  full  bloom  at  Pontsarn,  near 
Merthyr,  at  an  elevation  of  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  specimens  have  been  sent  us  with  New  Year’s  greetings 
by  a  correspondent,  and  the  transit  has  by  no  means  deprived 
the  flowers  of  their  delicate  perfume.  Of  course,  they  are 

many  weeks  in  advance  of  their  time. 

*  *  * 

Binfield  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
held  its  closing  meeting  for  the  year  on  the  Tuesday  in  Christ¬ 
mas  week  at  Crix  Cottage  Iron  Room,  where  Mr.  Cheffins,  of 
Warfield,  gave  an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  “  Table 
Decorations."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Miss  Cooper, 
and  Messrs.  Bungay  (chairman),  Paine  (secretary),  Howell, 
Woodman,  Lyford,  and  others  took  part.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  annual  tea,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  the  New  Year. 

*  *  * 

On  the  night  of  the  31st-  u-lt.  a  very  large  assembly  of 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  fruit  growing  assembled  in 
the  Courthouse,  Moneymore,  to  hear  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Orr, 
Lo-ughgall,  County  Armagh,  expert  in  connection  with  the 
Government  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Henry  Byrne, 
president  of  tlie  Moneymore  Co-operative  Agricultural  and 
Daily  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  described  the 
growth  of  different  fruits,  and  stated  that  a  vast  amount  of 
money  could  be  realised  by  fruit  growing  by  the  small  farmers. 
The  audience  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  lecture,  and  Mr. 
Pattleton  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Orr,  which  was  passed 
with  applause. 

*  *  * 

The  North  Middlesex  Dahlia  and  Horticultural  Society 
mustered  in  considerable  force  at  the  Coroner’s  Court  on 
Friday  evening  to  witness  the  distribution  of  prizes.  In  the 
absence  of  the  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wharton  presided.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  lie  congratulated  the  society  on  the 
success  of  its  first  venture  at-Jdie  Alexandra  Palace.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee,  he  Ivnew  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter ;  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that-  their  efforts  had 
been  appreciated  by  Press  and  public  alike.  He  did  not  think 
he  was  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  told  the  members 
present  that  he  anticipated  a  very  keen  competition  at  their 
next  exhibition.  The  cups,  medals,  etc.,  were  then  handed  to 
the  successful  exhibitors.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the 
chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  presented  to  Mr.  Pate- 
man,  the  hon  secretary,  a  handsome  marble  clock. 


A  new  potato  disease  has  been  discovered.  Its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  some  large,  irregular,  tumor-like  swell¬ 
ings-,  not  unlike  the  “  finger  and  toe  ”  excrescences  of  the 
turnip,  at  one  end.  The  attack  commences  at  the  “  eyes,”  the 
parasite  easily  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  outer  cells  of  the 
young  structures,  which  normally  would  develop  into  leaves. 
In  shape,  the  parasite  is  a  globular  protoplasmic  mass,  and  it 

consumes  all  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells. 

*  *  * 

Some  time  ago  we  noted  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Patterson,  recently  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  as 
head  gardener  and  instructor  in  horticulture  at  the  University 
College,  Reading.  The  “  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild”  informs 
us  that  “  Miss  Alice  Hutchings,  who  was  Mr.  Patterson’s  col¬ 
league  at  Swanley,  lias  joined  him  at  Reading,”  but  it  is  no 
secret  that  she  has  joined  him  for  life.  Thus  it  happens  that 

lady  gardeners  finish  up  their  career  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  St.  Fagan’s  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  held  in  the-  Plymouth  Anns,  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  the  2nd  ins-t.,  when  the  rector  (the  Rev.  T.  Bird)  presided 
over  a  representative  gathering  of  the  residents  of  the  village 
and  district  interested  in  the  show.  Lady  Windsor  was  again 
elected  president  of  the  society,  with  almost  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  as  last  year.  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew  was  elected  hon. 
secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Evans  lion,  treasurer.  It  Avas  decided 
that  this  year's  show  should  be  held  on  August  Bank  Holiday, 
when  the  Castle  grounds,  by  kind  permission  of  Lord  Windsor, 
will  be  thrown  open  to  ticket-holders.  The  financial  state¬ 
ment  showed  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

*  *  * 

Cotula  Coronopifolia. — Miss  E.  M.  Wood,  who  is,  by  the 
Avay,  teacher  of  the  Botany  Classes  at  the  Liscard  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  has  an  interesting  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  “  Field  Naturalist’s  Quarterly  ”  on  “  The  Occurrence  of 
Cotula  Coronopifolia  in  Cheshire.”  It  seems  that  the  discovery 
of  this  plant  at  Leasoive  in  1886  created  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  amongst  local  botanists,  and  that  investigation  resulted 
in  the  knowledge  that  its  presence  is  due  to  a  specimen  Avliich 
Avas  brought  from  Noiway  by  the  late  Lady  Cust,  of  Lea-sowe 
Castle,  and  which  was  planted  in  the  grounds.  Thence  it 
reached  the  shallow  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  footpath  leading 
from  the  ro-ad  to  the  embankment,  and  has  since  spread  far 
and  Avide,  though  always  puzzling  to  people  avIio  notice  it  for 
the  first  time.  Its  flowering  time  is  from  May  to  December, 
and  (says  Miss  Wood)  “it  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  sight  to  see 
hundreds  of  yellocv  buttons  ornamenting  the  ditches,”  though 

it  has  a  tendency  to  drive  out  other  water  plants. 

*  *  ii- 

Cedar  Destroyed  by  Lightning  at  Acton. — On  Saturday 
last,  the  3rd  in-s-t-.,  a  violent  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  vivid 
lightning,  and  a  heavy  downpour  of  hail,  broke  over  Acton  and 
neighbourhood.  At  12  o’clock  no-o-n  there  stood  in  the  grounds 
of  “  Shalimar  ” — better  known,  perhaps,  as  Queen’s  College — 
Springfield  Park,  a  fine  Cedar.  A  feAV  minutes  later  this  w-as 
a  complete  wreck.  The  lightning  apparently  struck  the-  tree 
about  one-third  of  its  height  from  the  top,  which  Av-a-s  completely 
separated  :  it  then  travelled  doAvn  the  bole  to  the  ground, 
shivering  and  -scattering  the  Avoo-d  -and  branches  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  most  remark-able  phenomenon,  perhaps,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  catastrophe  is  the  Avay  in  which  the  top  aforesaid 
acted.  After  this  had  been  severed  it-  fel-l  perpendicularly, 
and  by  its  own  sheer  weight  and  impetus  Avas  driven  into  the 
ground  so-  close  to  the  shattered  bole  -that  it  seemed  to  form 
part,  of  it.  As  this  Wa®  otherwise  intact,  and  stood  bolt-  up¬ 
right,  it  Avas  somewhat  difficult,  from  one  point  of  vi-eAv,  to 
comprehend  Avhat  had  really  happened.  Fortunately,  Iioav- 
ever,  no  one  Ava-s  hurt,  although  several  win-doAva  came  to  grief, 
and  so-me  other  damage  Ava-s  done-.  The  occasion  was  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  unique  to  warrant  the  taking  of  many 
photographs.  C.  B.  G. 

A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  axcar  ed  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  greatest  n  i mber  of  original  news  items,  particulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes ,  notices  of  novelties,  etc  ,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  31s<.  1903.  Letter's  marhcd  “Mews”  shoidd  be 

addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
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FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT 

SWEET  PEAS. 

(Concluded  from  page  284,  Vol.  XIX.) 


Janet  Scott,  although  exhibiting  the  trait  of  Golden  Gate  in 
the  wings,  which  W.  P.  Wright  strongly  condemned  at  the 
Bicentenary,  will  doubtless  find  many  admirers. 

The  raiser  states  that  it  is  a  new  shade  of  deep  pink,  with 
abnormally  large  wings,  and  borne  three  on  a  stem.  Sue  Earl 
was  distributed  on  trial  last  season  under  the  title  of  Q.  It  is  a 
cross  between  Lottie  Eckford  and  Mrs.  Eckford,  and  partakes  of 
both  parents.  The  primrose  standard  is  edged  with  mauve,  with 
nearly  pure  primrose  wings.  A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  that 
the  last  flower  on  each  pedicel  comes  clear  primrose,  while  the 
older  flowers  take  on  a  distinct  mauvy  tint.  Mr.  Burpee  says  the 
habit  never  alters.  He  is  also  issuing  a  new  many-flowered  white, 
not  yet  possessing  a  name. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  this  latter  variety,  as  several  years  ago 
I  asked  Mr.  Burpee  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  a  Sweet  Pea 
bearing  flowers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Japanese  Dolichos. 
Mr  Burpee  expressed  doubt,  but  I  live  in  great  hopes. 

Respecting  the  Dolichos  I  will,  with  the  Editor’s  permit,  pen 
a  short  note^  together  with  a  sketch  I  have  by  me. 

In  the  new  Bush  Sweet  Pea  there  is  a  great  influx  m  named 
sorts— Royal  Rose,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Lottie 
Eckford,  Blanche  Burpee,  Senator,  Her  Majesty,  and  Prima 

With  Cupids,  Sadie  Burpee  is  to  be  the  White  Cupid  of  the 
future,  being  black-seeded.  The  flowers  are  of  huge  size,  being 
nearly’ 2  in.  across  the  standard. 

Bridesmaid  is  a  clear  deep  pink  self. 

For  buttonholes,  Burpee  speaks  highly  of  Enchantress,  being 
rose  pink  on  a  cream  ground,  somewhat  resembling  the  Hon.  F. 

Bouverie.  .  .  . 

Mauve  Queen  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  clear  pinkish  mauve 

I  had  almost  omitted  Josephine  White,  which  is  a  white 
counterpart  of  the  newly  selected  Earliest  of  All.  It  is  more 
vigorous  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  much  earlier,  although  not  so 
good  in  contour. 

The  Cupids  are  quite  a  modern  introduction,  the  first  appearing 
in  1895,  in  the  form  of  a  white  variety. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  climate  of  California 
was  responsible  for  the  break,  but  it  has  been  said  that  a  similar 
freak  appeared  in  this  country  at  the  same  time,  but  it  remained 
for  the  American  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  place  it  upon  tiiel 
iUcirkot 

The  type  has  been  much  maligned,  owing  to  its  bud-casting 
propensities  in  damp  weather,  but  nevertheless  it  has  its  merits, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  its  faults  will  eventually  be  overcome. 

Silice  White  Cupid  appeared  both  Burpee  and  Laxton  have 
made  many  crosses,  but  the  majority  of,  if  not  all,  the  new  colours 
have  emanated  from  the  former  source. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  forty  colours  hailing  from  the  States, 
but  many  of  them  are  wretched  and  deplorable  specimens  as  far 

as  form  goes.  .  .  • 

This  matter  remains  to  be  rectified.  The  varieties  under  name 
are  to  be  had  separately  :  —White  Cupid,  Pink  Cupid,  Alice  Eck¬ 
ford  Boreatton,  Beauty,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Firefly,  Royalty, 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  Apple  Blossom,  Stella  Morse,  America,  Her 
Majesty,  Lottie  Eckford,  and  Giant  Chamberlain,  the  last  four 

being  1902  introductions.  ,  „  .  ^  .  . 

The  last-named  variety  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  or  the  whole 
set,  being  of  great  size  and  very  vigorous.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
testing  it  prior  to  its  general  introduction. 

The  latest  break  is  the  “  New  Bush,”  and  one  or  two  experts 
in  this  country  consider  it  of  greater  importance  than  the  Cupids. 

Curiously  enough,  when  testing  it  in  Hampshire  before  its 
general  dissemination  I  found  the  height  as  described,  but  in  my 
present  garden  it  lias  run  near  3  ft.  in  many  instances,  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  far  from  being  fixed. 

The  first  variety,  which  appeared  in  1899,  was  a  reproduction 
of  Gray  Friar,  followed  by  Monarch,  and  the  year  1901  saw 
Blanche  Ferry,’  whilst  1902  saw  some  forty  different  colours  intro¬ 
duced  en  Hoc.-  Those  familiar  with  the  tall  Sweet  Peas  may 
easily  distinguish  the  colours  of  the  “New  Bush,”  which  are 
practically  counterparts  of  many  of  the  tall  varieties. 

Strangely  enough,  at  my  first  trial  I  had  a  dark-blue  sport,  but 
it  failed  to  seed.  °Since  then,  however,  I  had  a  new  break  in  the 
form  of  a  vivid  orange,  much  resembling  Gorgeous,  and  the  few 
seeds  that  resulted  have  been  divided  between  myself  and  a  great 


American  grower,  so  that  its  value  can  be  thoroughly  tested, 
although  I  have  proved  it  to  come  true; 

The  formidable  list  enumerated  naturally  can  and  should  be 
cut  down.  A  reference  to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society’s 
classification  list,  recently  published  in  The  Gardening  World, 
describes  the  varieties  that  are  really  worth  growing. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  details  on 
cultivation,  and  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  too  generous  treatment. 

A  display  from  Jmie  till  November  may  be  considered  a  good 
reward  from  one  sowing,  and  such  was  the  case  with  myself  this 
past  season. 

The  ground,  which  is  heavy  yellow  loam,  was  trenched,  or 
rather  bastard  trenched,  a  thick  layer  of  refuse  from  the  ash- 
heap  being  strewn  over  the  bottom  spit.  The  furrows  were 
opened  a  week  before  sowing,  and  a  dusting  of  superphosphate  and 
nitrate  applied  and  allowed  to  precipitate.  The  furrows,  I  would 
say,  are  made  3  in.  deep,  and  seed  is  sown  about  1 -in.  apart  and 
covered  with  1  in.  of  soil,  this  proceeding  occurring  about  mid- 
March. 

When  well  up,  the  remaining  2  in.  are  drawn  in,  but  before 
doing  so  a  slight  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  given.  As  soon 
as  plants  are  safe,  I  remove  all  that  are  closer  than  2  in.  apart. 

Under  this  regime  my  plants  never  fail  to  score  10  ft.,  and  on 
the  15th  of  November  last  many  of  the  vines  were  11  ft.,  and  as 
green  as  in  midsummer,  which  goes  to  prove  that  Sweet  Peas  do 
not  require  a  loose  bottom  such  as  is  afforded  by  a  trench  of 
manure. 

Respecting  the  white-seeded  varieties,  many  growers  have 
doubtless  experienced  greater  loss  among  them  than  the  dark- 
skinned  seeds.  This  is  due  to  the  outer  covering  being  thinner, 
which  rapidly  absorbs  the  moisture,  eventually  bursting  apart, 
causing  the  seed  to  rot  before  the  radicle  can  make  a  start. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  I 
place  the  packets  containing  such  seeds  in  some  moist  earth  for 
several  days.  The  paper  checks  the  rapid  absorption  of  moisture, 
so  that  the  seeds  swell  gradually  when  they  are-  sown  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  Cupids  and  Bush  varieties  I  sow  thickly  in  pots,  shaking 
out  when  1  in.  high,  and  planting  into  small  pots  or  even  boxes, 
under  cover  of  a  cold  frame,  finally  shifting  outdoors  in  April  or 
May. 

Several  Cupids  in  an  8  in.  pot  make  fine  objects  for  an  ordinary 
greenhouse ;  in  fact,  I  never  had  finer  blossoms  than  those  grown 
entirely  under  glass.  It  tends  to  alter  the  colours  somewhat,  for 
when  growing  Pink  Cupid  the  blooms  came  absolutely  pure  white. 
In  fact,  the  form  and  purity  was  so  chaste  that  I  thought  I  had 
an  improved  white,  but  when  shifting  them  outdoors  they  quickly 
assumed  their  natural  colour.  It  is  better  when  planting  out  to 
install  in  three’s,  as  they  make  a  bigger  and  better  clump.  A 
dry  and  sunny  situation  should  be  chosen. 

The  Bush  varieties  also  make  a  better  display  when  planted  in 
batches  instead  of  single  specimens. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  readers  will  not  have 
wearied  of  this  long  discourse.  (Oh,  see  “  All  About,  Sweet  Peas.”) 

Cal. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. 


Muntz,  Van  Tieghem,  Bonnier,'  Maquenne,  and  others  have 
studied  the  germinating  power  of  seeds  kept  in  vaccuo,  and  M. 
Laurent,  in  a  paper  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  gives 
results  of  experiments,  proving  that  oleaginous  seeds  keep  better 
in  vaccuo  than  in  contact  with  air.  This  is  true  for  colza, 
mustard,  cumin,  among  others,  and  has  been  known  to  practical 
agriculturists.  It  is  explained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oily 
matter  in  the  seed.  Some  amylaceous  seeds,  for  instance  spinach, 
haricots,  and  lupins,  keep  better  in  vaccuo  ;  while  barley,  maize, 
and  others  do  better  in  air,  perhaps  owing  to  the  toxic  action  of 
carbonic  anhydride  on  the  embryos  in  close  vaccuo.  This  gas  is 
degaged  in  larger  quantity  if  the  seeds  are  rich  in  water. 
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Lenten  Roses  (Helleborus  orientails). 

These  beautiful  winter  flowers  com©  in  just  as  their  near 
relatives,  the  Christmas  Hoses,  go-  out  of  bloom,  and  form 
worthy  successors  to  them.  There  are  now  numerous  hybrids 
in  cultivation,  ranging  in  colour  from  purest  white  to  darkest 
purple,  and  including  many  beautifully  spotted  varieties. 
Under  liberal  cultivation  both  floKver,  stems,,  and  leaves  attain 
a  height  of  from  12  in.  to  15  in.,  and  this  fact  renders  them 
more  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  than  the  Christinas 
Rose®,  although  they  do  not  last  quite  -so  long  in  a  out  state. 
If  the  ends  of  the  flower  stems  are  slit  up  for  an  inch  or  so 
with  a  sharp  knife,  it  will  improve  their-  keeping  qualities. 
The  requirements  of  the  Lenten  Roses  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Christmas  Rose,  growing  them  in  separate  beds  or 
clumps  being  preferable  to  cultivation  in  the  mixed  bed  or 
border.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  well  en¬ 
riched  with  farmyard  or  other  cool  manure  previous-  to  plant¬ 
ing.  Beyond  an  annual  mulching  in  the  spring  with  farmyard 
manure,  they  will  require  Little  attention  for  many  years.  Of 
course,  they  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  get-  lib-era!  water¬ 
ings  during  a  prolonged  drought.  The  frame®  or  plant-pro¬ 
tectors  that  have  been  used  for  covering  the  Christmas  Roses 
should  in  turn  be  used  for  covering  the  Lentens.  They  will 
go  on  flowering  from  January  to  March,  according  to  the 
season.  Mont  Blanc  and  Norma  are  the  two-  best  whites  I 
know;  John  Bright  and  W.  E.  Gladstone  are  good  lilacs; 
Labyrinth  and  Ne  plus  Ultra  are  good  purples. 

C.  Comfort. 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

There  are  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  'which  seem  to 
be  neglected  or  quite  forgotten  by  many  gardeners  when  they 
are  laying  out  or  improving  grounds.  I  notice,  at  least,  these 
pretty  trees  are  generally  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
general  -idea  of  picturesque  beauty  -seems  to  be  a  taste  for 
planting  Co-niferse,  or  plants  of  the  Pine  tribe.  No  doubt  these 
give  immediate  effect-,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  these-  ever¬ 
greens  are  adapted  only  for  the  front  of  the  pleasure  ground 
scenery.  To-  plant  chiefly  Coniferse  give-s  the  grounds  a  ceme¬ 
tery-tike  look,  not  like  a  style  for  the  vicinity  of  mansions  or 
villas.  It  gives  a  far  more  natural  blending  to  the  landscape, 
besides  being  not  so  monotonous  when  flowering  trees  are 
dotted  amongst  the  others.  The  different  sorts  of  Haw-thorns 
(double  and  .single),  the  double  Cherry,  Guelder  Rose,  the  finer 
Laburnums,  and  all  grow  well  in  most  soils,  and  to  see  'estab¬ 
lished  -tree®  of  the  above  in  full  bloom  is  a  glorious  sight.  Ho-w 
few  shrub®  are  more  beautiful  than  the  Wedge-las,  shrubby 
Spiraeas,  Philadeiphus  or  Mock  Orange,  Deutzias,  Rib-e-s  of 
sorts,  Lilacs,  Laurustinus,  with  its  lovely  blossoms  in  winter, 
Tree  Paeonias,  Primus  of  sort®,  Olearia  Haaistli,  Andromeda 
flo-ribunda,  and  several  others  equally  good.  These  florifero-us 
plants,  if  arranged  with  good  taste-,  will  form  picturesque  and 
permanent  features  in  the  pleasure-ground  scenery. 

John  C.  Dick. 

The  Gardens,  Ohampfl-eurie,  Linlithgow. 

Propagation. 

As  there  are  many  plants  which  it  will  be  desirable  to-  increase 
during -the  next- three  months,  no  time  should  be-  lost  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations. 

Stock  plants  of  soft-wooded  subjects  should  have  an  increase 
of  temperature  to  induce  a  soft-,  quick  growth.  Propagating 
cases  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  replacing  the  cocoa-nut  fibre 
with  -a  layer  of  fresh  material.  If  these  are  not  -available  a 
series  of  hand  lights  may  he-  arranged  in  the  'warmest  house, 
while,  if  nothing  better  is  at  -hand,  the  well-made  hot-bed  is 
not  to  be  despised,  but  to  sustain  a  temperature  of  65deg.  to 
70deg.  d-t  must  be  of  good  size,  and  the  material  (lo-n-g  manure 
and  tree  leaves)  well  mixed  and  turned1  previous  to  be-in" 
made  up. 


lvee-p  a  small  quantity  of  the  various  soils  in  the  ho-u-se  w  arm 
and  ready  for  use  at  any  time'.  Pots  that  have  been  w-ashed 
should  be  well  dried ;  if  used  iu  -a  damp  state,  the  soil  adheres, 
and  much  injury  occurs  to ‘the  roots  when  repotting. 

Good  drainage  is  essential.  Siftings  of  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf  mould  -are  better  than  mo-s-s  to  cover  the-  crocks,  as  it 
a-llows  the  plants  to  be  parted  easily.  When  sand  is  place-d 
on  the  to-p  of  the  soil,  a  small  quantity  is  carried  down  by  -the 
dibber,  which  should  be  blunt  rather  than  pointed,  -allowing 
the  ba-se  of  the  cutting  to -rest  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole  ; 
then  fasten  firmly.  J.  C. 

The  New  Year. 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year,  all  gardeners,  whether  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur,  will  be  making  preparations  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  demand  which  the  coming  season  ma-y  bring  forth. 
As  regards  forcing,  hotbeds  will  have  been  made  before  th-is, 
at  least  for  early  forcing,  a-nd  all  -subjects  intended  to-  flower 
in  the  next  month  or  so  should  b-e  introduced  into  steady  heat 
at  first,  so-  that  they  ma-y  afterwards  be  subjected  to  stronger 
measures.  Such  plaiisjs  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraea  flori- 
b  un-da,  S.  ja-ponic-a-,  etc.,  Lilacs,  Dielyt-ras,  Deutzias-,  Staphyl-eas, 
Azalea  mollis,  -and  other  plants  may  be  brought-  on  gently  by 
means  of  hotbeds,  plunging  the  p-ot®  up  to-  the  rims  when  the 
heat  of  the  bed  has  sub-sided  enough.  Keep  the  frame  damp 
by  daily  syringing  overhead,  -arid  -if  there  b-e  fire-heat-,  do  -non; 
-allow  the  temperature  to-  exceed  60de-g.  for  a  week  o-r  two-.  To-o 
hard  forcing  at  first  is  most  injurious  t-o-  ail .  plants-.  Better 
place  them  in  a  -little  earlier,  and  bring  on  -steadily.  Seeds 
of  Melons  -and  Cucumbers  -s-hould  be  so-wn  no'w  -in  -a  b-otto-m 
be-at  of  75deg.  or  SOd-e-g.  in  a  propagating  pit,  placing  one  seed 
in  a  small  sixty-sized  pot,  using  turfy  loam,  charcoal,  and  a 
little  -leaf  soil.  Water  very  sparingly  until  the  plants  -are 
rooted  well.  Tomato  s  may  -also  be  -sown  thinly  in  well-drained 
pans  or  pots  about  once  a  fortnight  to-  ke-e-p  up  a  succession. 
Vines,  Peaches,  and  Nectarine®  should  be  cleaned  and  -ready 
for  starting  into  growth  w-hen  required.  The  houses  -should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  freed  from  all  insect  pests. 

Wis-t-ow  Gardens,  Leicester.  .  R.  Thatcher. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Winter. 

To  make  sure  of  a  go-o-d  s-upply  of  bloom  during  tli-e  winter, 
strike  the  cuttings'  now,  and  give  them  careful  attention 
through  the  entire  period  between  the  time  of  -striking  and 
flowering.  The  following  system  produc-e-s-  very  satisfactory 
results :  Sturdy  cuttings  -are  taken  early  in  the  year  and  are 
.struck  in  -small  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  the  early  vinery.  Only 
one  cutting  is  placed  in  -a  pot,  and  from  the  first  it  is  kept  near 
the  glass,  and  given  plenty  o-f  -room.  As  the  pots  fill  with 
ro-pts,  the  plants  are  p-otted  -o-n,  using  so-i-l  ■consisting  mainly  of 
sandy  loam.  Whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  -air  is  given 
freely.  Six-inch  pots  are  usually  the  size  they  flower  in ;  when 
potted  into-  these  the  compost  consists:  of  three  parts  fibrous 
meado'w  lo-am  to  one  of  leaf  so-il  and  dried  cow  dung.  For  open¬ 
ing  material  use  burnt  clay.  When  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  the-  plant®  -are  put  into  frames,  -and  from  -these  they 
are  put  outdoors  into-  the  sunniest  place  possible-.  In  order  to 
induce  bushy  growth,  the  main  growths  are  st-o-pped  occasion¬ 
ally.  As  soon  as  -a  flower  bud f show®;  it  is-  pinched  out.  and 
not  until  late  in  the  autumn  are  any  allowed  to  develop.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  snot,  water  and  liquid  sheep  dun" 
are  given  tw-ioe  a  week.  By  th-i®  treatment  the  plant®  produce 
very  hard  growth ;  and  when  they  are  allowed. to  blo-oni  they 
make  up  for  the  delay. 

M.  E.  P. 


-***  The  prize  last  week  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Thatcher 
Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester,  for  his  article  on 
“Cleaning  Vines,”  p,  279. 
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Apple-growing  for  Profit. 

By  F.  W.  MOOKE,  A.L.S. 

(Concluded  J com  page  287,  Vol.  XIX.) 

(3)  The  question  of  how  to  plant  requires  consideration.  Is 
the  plantation  to  be  a  grass  orchard,  or  a  general  fruit  planta¬ 
tion!  If  a  grass  orchard,  the  permanent  trees  must  be  stan¬ 
dards  of  half  standards,  on  the  Crab'  stock.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rows  21  ft.  apart,  and  between  each  tree  a  dwarf 
bush  tree  on  the  Paradise  stock  should  be  planted.  These 
dwarfs  should  be  moved,  or  cut  out,  about  the  tenth  year, 
before  which  time  they  will  have  yielded  a  handsome  profit. 
For  several  reasons,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  meadowing 
orchard  ground.  I  believe  this  practice  has  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  trees,  and  the  price  got  for  hay  is  more  than  lost 
in  the  crop  of  Apples.  It  is  much  better  to  graze  sheep,  or 
small  plantations  may,  with  excellent  results,  be  used  as  a 
“  run  ”  for  poultry. 

If  a  general  fruit  plantation  is  to  be  made,  dwarf  bushes  on 
the  Paradise  stock  should  only  be  planted.  These  should  be 
12  ft.  apart  eveiy  way,  and  if  labour  is  scarce,  an  extra  tree 
may  be  planted  between  each  four  trees,  this  extra  tree  to 
lie  removed  as  the  permanent  trees  grow.  The  advantages  of 
dwarf  bushes  are  that  they  come  earlier  into  bearing,  the  fruit 
is  easier  to  gather,  and  the  fruit  is  less  liable  to  be  blown  down. 
Between  the  rows  bush  fruit  or  Strawberries  may  be  grown. 
For  bush  fruit  I  recommend  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants. 
The  following  are  the  best  Gooseberries  for  general  cultivation  : 
— Crown  Bob,  Keepsake,  Langley  Green,  Lancashire  Lad, 
Whinham’s  Industry.  The  best  Black  Currants  are  Baldwin 
and  Victoria.  It  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  demand  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  for  Black  Currants — a  demand  which 
has  far  exceeded  the  supply.  This  year,  both  in  England  and 
iu  Ireland,  40s.  per  cwt.  has  been  the  regular  price  for  good 
Black  Currants. 

A  word  may  usefully  be  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
trees.  The  branches  should  be  shortened  back  before  plant¬ 
ing,  always  cutting  to  an  outside  eye  ;  and  the  roots,  where 
broken  or  injured,  may  also  be  cut  back  to  where  the  -wood  is 
sound.  Growers  should  be  careful  not  to  plant  too  deeply,  and 
spread  the  roots  out  in  every  direction.  Manure  should  never 
lie  given  to  young  trees.  Manure  will  not  be  necessary  until 
the  trees  begin  to  carry  crops ;  then  regular  and  liberal  manur¬ 
ing  will  be  required.  The  second  season’s  pruning  will  consist 
in  shortening  back  the  gross  shoots,  removing  ill-placed  or 
superfluous  shoots,  and  ensuring  that  the  centre  of  the  trees 
are  kept  open.  Summer  pruning  is  a  debatable  question,  and 
although  I  advocate  it,  I  believe  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to 
be  earned  out  is  largely  dependent  on  soil  and  situation.  I 
think  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  shoots  in  July,  especially  in 
young  trees.  In  fruiting  trees  veiy  little  pruning  is  necessary  ; 
the  fruit  has  a  restraining  influence  on  growth,  and  more  leaves 
are  required  to  provide  material  for  forming  fruit. 

All  these  details  may  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
yet  the  results  may  be  unsatisfactory,  although  there  may  be 
a  heavy  crop,  if  special  care  is  not  given  to  gathering  and 
marketing.  Careless  gathering,  and,  worse  than  careless,  dis¬ 
honest  marketing,  can  easily  turn  what  should  be  a  handsome 
profit  into  a  dead  loss.  Apples  must  be  very  carefully  handled  : 
each  fruit  should  be  picked  separately  and  placed  in  a  tray 
or  basket,  to  be  carried  to  the  packing  shed  or  store.  They 
should  never  be  shaken  off  the  trees  or  thrown  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  They  are  easily  bruised  and  disfigured,  the  bruises  turn 
black,  and  rot  quickly  sets  in,  and  bruised  and  disfigured  fruit, 
of  course,  demands  but  a  poor  price. 

The  Marketing  of  Fruit. 

On  all  sides  complaints  are  made  about  the  indifferent  way 
in  which  home-grown  Apples  are  sent  to  the  market.  In  1895, 
Mr.  George  Munro,  of  Covent  Garden,  stated  that  Apples  and 
Pears  were  wTorse  packed  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
But,  above  everything,  it  is  the  want  of  grading  that  is  felt. 


American  Apples  are  well  packed  and  carefully  graded,  hence 
buyers  know  exactly  what  they  are  getting,  and  buy  readily. 
Much  of  the  home-grown  fruit  is  sent  to  market  loosely  packed, 
in  packages  of  varying  capacity,  and  ungraded,  simply  as  taken 
from  the  tree®,  large  and  -small  Apples  mixed,  or  not  infre¬ 
quently  packed  so  that  large  Apples  are  on  the  top  and  small 
Apples  underneath.  This  absence  of  system  has  been  ruinous 
to  the  trade  in  home-grown  Apples.  English  and  Irish  growers 
of  repute  who  pack  securely  in  uniform  packages,  boxes  or 
barrels  of  known  capacity,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  who  care¬ 
fully  grade  their  fruits  into  firsts,  seconds,  and  even  thirds, 
have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  at  really  good  prices.  A 
study  must  be  made  of  the  particular  market  to  which  con¬ 
signments  are  sent — a  study  of  the  most  suitable  package  to 
use,  and  the  capacity  of  that  package — a  study  of  the  varieties 
most  in  demand — for  there  is  a  difference  in  the  Dublin,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Liverpool  and  London  markets ;  and  if  these  points  are 
attended  to,  fruit  will  sell  well. 

Growers  for  market  will  find  it  much  to»  their  advantage  to 
use  with  first  quality  fruit  a  cheap,  non-returnable  package, 
which  will  be  sold  with  the  fruit,  as  the  barrels  in  which 
American  Apples  are  imported  are  sold.  Grocers  and  retail 
dealers  are  more  inclined  to  purchase  fruit  in  such  packages, 
as  they  are  saved  all  further  trouble',  and  the  fruit  can  be  sold 
direct  out  of  the  boxes  or  cases,  without  having  to  be  unpacked. 

System  of  Storing  Fruit. 

The  method  of  storing  Apples  also  requires  consideration. 
An  elaborate,  expensively-built,  fruit  store  is  unnecessary. 
Apples  keep  best  in  a  cool  store-,  which  is  not  too  diy,  but  which 
must  be  ventilated,  and  from  which  the  light  can  be  excluded. 
An  old  stable  or  store,  with  brick  or  concrete  floor,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place,  and  if  lined  with  jpin.  planks,  such  frost  as  we 
get  in  Ireland  will  do  very  little  harm.  Good  broad  shelves 
made  of  strips  of  wood,  with  small  space  between  each,  the 
shelves  12  in.  apart,  can  be  put  up  very  cheaply.  The  smaller 
and  firmer  fruitxan  be  placed  several  layers  deep  on  the  floor. 
The  large  Apples  should  be  placed  in  single  layers  on  the 
shelves.  Do  not  use  straw  or  hay  in  storing.  In  case  of  frost 
keep  doors  and  windows  closed,  and  do  not  open  the  store  for 
some  days  after  a  thaw.  A  little  frost  will  not  injure  Apples 
if  they  are  allowed  to  thaw  slowly,  and  are  kept  from  sudden 
changes.  If  kept  in  a  bright  or  diy  room  Apples  shrivel 
quickly,  and  get  unattractive.  They  must  not  be  put  too  near 
the  roof,  nor  must  they  be  allowed  to  touch  the  outer  walls. 
A  store  with  a  wooden  roof  inside  slates,  or  with  a  loft  or 
packing  room  over  it,  is  best,  and,  provided  ventilation  can  be 
secured,  Apples  can  be  stored  underground. 

When  orchards  are  in  full  bearing  they  require  additional 
attention.  The  trees  must  be  fed  both  with  stable  manure 
and  with  artificial  manure,  to  secure  the  best  results.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  dress  one  year  with  stable  manure,  the 
succeeding  year  with  chemical  manure,  and  the  third  year  to 
give  a  dressing  of  fresh  lime  over  the  surface,  reverting  to 
stable  manure  the  fourth  year.  Both  ground  and  trees  must 
lie  kept  clean  by  constantly  keeping  weeds  down,  and  each 
winter  very  lightly  forking  over  the  surface  under  the  trees, 
not  going  deep  enough  to  touch  the  roots.  The  trees  can  be 
kept  clean  and  healthy  by  spraying.  Spraying  should  be  done 
in  spring,  before  the  buds  open.  Bordeaux  mixture  makes  a 
good  spray,  and  an  excellent  mixture  can  be  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  lb.  crude  soda,  1  lb.  caustic  potash,  fib.  agricultural 
treacle,  in  8  to  10  gallons  of  water  :  this  will  suffice  for  twenty 
fair-sized  trees,  if  carefully  used.  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark 
that  larger  growers  almost  unanimously  state,  and  market 
statistics  prove,  that  a  higher  price  is  now  given  for  good 
Apples  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

F.  W.  Moore. 


DELAYS  in  the  post  may  be  avoided  if  you  will, 
at  once,  alter  the  address  of  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  in  your  books  to  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lame 
London.  E.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Questions  and  Answers. 


Gardeners’  Bothies. 

To  the  Edit o>r  of  The  Gardening  World. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  photograph  of  the  bothy  and 
article  of  some  time  ago  had  come  under  the  observation  of 
a  t  least  two  of  our  readers,  who  madei  us  aware  of  the  fact  from 
their  excellent  criticism  of  the  same  in  the  issue  of  last  week. 

In  regard  to  the  photograph  shown,  I  would  inform  them  that 
it  was  the  bothy  and  not  the  gardener’s  house.  I  was  also 
aware  that  the  gardener’s  house  is  attached  to  the  bothy.  How¬ 
ever,  that-  is  trivial  to  our  welfare. 

It  is  evident  that  the  90  per  cent,  is  not  to  be  digested.  A 
young  gardener  who  has  been  in  several  places  and  in  different 
shires  'will  soon  acquire  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  bothies. 
We  come  in  contact  with  so  many  about,  the  term  days  and  pro¬ 
minent  horticultural  shows  that  we  can  almost  invariably  know 
where  the  bad  bothy  exists — that  is  to  say,  places  which  are 
of  some  importance.  The  average  is  taken  where  several  gar¬ 
deners  are  kept,  not  where  one  gardener  is  kept,  with  other 
servants  in  co-operation  in  the  dwelling.  We  are  not  to  despise 
these  places,  because  we  can  see  plant  life  well  cultivated  there. 
In  all  probability  Fifeshire  may  be  below"  the  average  regard¬ 
ing  good  bothies.  What  would  seem  good  to  one  may  be  in¬ 
different  to  another.  There,  lean-to  structures  are1  really  de¬ 
picted  to  their  lowest  grade;  the  damp  4  ft.  up  the  walls, 
situated  where  the  sun  never  shines  on  them,  and  several  other 
items  which  need  no  description.  The  head  and  under  gar¬ 
deners  are  more  at  fault  than  anyone.  If  they  ‘would  inquire 
about  their  dwelling-house,  and  find  its  condition,  they  could 
give  these  hovels  a  wide  berth.  It  is  in  no  way  compulsory 
to  stop  in  these  places  ;  but  our  friend  fears  that  the  landlords 
will  have  to  be  compelled  by  taw  to  observe  they  are  employing 
human  beings  instead  of  cattle  before  the  young  gardeners’ 
comfort  comes  about.  I  hope  no  readers  of  this  paper  have 
to  live  in  any  of  these  dejected  places.  As  this  has  been  so 
well  discussed  in  these  inestimable  papers  (“  Dundee  Weeklv 
News”  and  "People’s  Journal”),  further  comment  would  be 
inappropriate.  A.  V.  M. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  'side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invitid  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  s'amped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  rannot.be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Violets  Losing  their  Leaves  (T.  M.  T.). 

They  seem  to  have  been  affected1  by  red  spider  before  taken 
indoors,  and,  being  damaged,  are  now  showing  t^e  effects  of  if 
by  dying  off  earlier  than  they  should  do.  Some  of  it  may  be 
due  to  damping,  but,  in  any  case,  all  leaves  that  decay  should 
be  removed  to  prevent  them  contaminating  others,  and  from 
destroying  the  flower-buds  as  they  come  up.  You  are  not  likely 
to  be  troubled  with  red  spider  for  some  months  now,  and,  by 
the  time  that,  flowering  is  over,  you  can  syringe ''them  to  keep 
down  red  spider,  using  a  strong  solution  of  soft,  soap  with 
a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  in  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  little 
judicious  ventilation  will  be  useful,  so  that  the  foliage  may 
get  diy  for  a  time  at  least,  eveiy  twenty-four  hours,  during 
the  period  of  daylight.  For  the  rest,  keep  the  plants  as  clean 
as  possible.  When  growing  them  in  the  open  during  summer, 
it  would!  be  well  to  have  them  planted  on  ‘well-prepared  soil, 
and  a  heavy  watering  given  them  occasionally  in  dry  weather. 
Black  Spots  on  Apples  (G.  R  ) 

They  have  been  attacked  by  a  skin  fungus  named 
Clado'sporium  dendriticum,  but,  in  all  probability,  they 


contracted  the  disease  while  still  upon  the  trees.  Sup¬ 
posing  there  are  only  a  few  spots  upon  them  when 
taken  into  the  fruit-room  in  autumn,  the  spots  can 
multiply,  and  even  attack  sound  fruits  in  their  neighbourhood, 
in  the  presence  of  a  damp  atmosphere.  If  you  examine  various 
fruits  carefully,  you  will  find  some  of  them  more  or  less  deeply 
indented  on  the  sides,  a  sure  indication  that  they  were  attacked 
at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and,  the  skin  being  injured,  it 
could  not  grow  with  the  swelling  fruit ;  hence  the  unequal-sided 
condition  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  gathering.  Spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  remedy,  and,  to  be  effectual, 
this  should  be  commenced  soon  after  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
fall,  and  repeated  at  intervals  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  full  grown. 
Bulb  from  Borneo  (M.  M.). 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  a  corni  or  tuber,  and  certainly 
not  a  Lily  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term  as  we  should 
understand  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  conn  of  an  Amorphophallus 
or  some  allied  subject,  such  as  an  Arissema,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Lordsi  and  Ladies  (Arum  maculatum)  of 
our  hedges.  That  is,  of  course,  a  surmise,  and  a  more  certain 
way  of  proving  it  would  be  to-  grow  and  flower  it.  Coming 
from  Borneo,  it  would  require  stove  treatment.  Later  on,  say, 
in  a  few  months’  time,  it  may  be  pottedi  up  in  a  compost  of 
good,  friable  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  sufficient  sand  to  make 
the  soil  porous.  Place  the  conn  about  an  inch  or  slightly  more 
beneath  the  surface,  as  the  roots  may  come  from  the  top,  as  is 
customary  with  the  above-mentioned  class  of  plants,  and  stand 
the  pot  in  a  stove.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  get  dry,  but  give 
very  little  water  till  in  full  growth,  when  .a  liberal  supply  will 
be  beneficial.  It  may  not  flower  the  first  season,  as  that 
depend.®  upon  the  species.  Gradually  withhold  water  as  the 
foliage  becomes  yejfW,  and  keep  the  soil  on  the  diry  side,  and 
the  pot  in  the  stove  till  the  time  arrives  for  repotting  next  year. 
Various  Questions  (Flos). 

The  Milkworts  are  more  often  pink,  rosy-red,  or  rosy-purple 
l  ather  than  crimson,  though  white  and  blue  shades  are  also 
prevalent.  Balsams  are  of  rose,  purple,  and  red  shades.  The 
flowers  of  Calampelis,  or  more  correctly,  Eccremoearpus,  are 
orange,  and  flower  from  July  to  September.  Those  of  Bleeding 
Heart  (Dicentra  spectabilis)  are  rose  or  rosy-crimson.  Flesh- 
coloured  flowers  occur  amongst  the  species  of  Scilla,  Saxifraga, 
and  Ixia,  i\  Inch  flower  in  May  and  J un© ;  some  earlier,  some 
later.  Vermilion  may  be  found  amongst  the  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  (A.  coronaria),  which  flower  in  May  or  June.  Ver¬ 
milion  also  occurs  amongst  the  Chinese  Primulas,  but  feiv 
"would  be  in  flower  in  June.  Chelone  barbata  is  orange-red  or 
orange-scarlet.  Pale  red  colours  may  be  found  amongst  the 
varieties  of  Iberis  umbellate,  one  of  the  Candytufts.  °  Some 
of  the  Masdevallias  are  red-brown,  chocolate-red,  or  chocolate- 
brown  may  be  found  amongst  Gaillardias ;  but  they  do  not 
flower  much  till  July  and  onwards.  Turkey-red  shades  may 
lie  found  in  varieties  of  Sparaxis,  but  scarcely  in  Heucheras 
or  Lobelias.  You  would  find  Turkey-red  or  something  closelv 
akin  to  it  in  garden  varieties  of  ’Auriculas,  especially  the  Alpine 
section.  We  .are  not  aware  whether  the  Kingsmead  Fields  as 
such,  still  exist. 

Names  of  Plants  (4  M.  D  ). 

1,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum;  2,  Senecio  Kmmpferi 
aui  eo-nxaculatus  ,  3,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa ;  4,  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatus ;  5.  Coronilla  glauca  variegata  :  6,  Eupa- 
torium  riparium. — (A.  S.  W.)  1,  Pinus  sylvestris  aurea;  2, 
Librooedrus  decurrens  ;  3,  Picea  Menziesii  ;‘4,  Arbutus  Unedo 
5,  Vaccinium  corymbosum ;  6,  Gaultheria  procumbens,— 
(A.  T.)  1,  Oneidium  varicosum  ;  2,  Cypripedium  leeanum  ;  3, 
Oncidium  tigrinum.— (W.  W.)  1,  Adiantum  Wiliiamsii  •  2,’ 
Adiantum  hispidulum ;  3,  Asplenium  obtumtum  lueidum  •  4 
Nepihrolepis  Duffii ;  5,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  6,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  fabianum.— (T.  H,  R.)  1,  Salix  allia  vitellinn  ;  2 
Cupreasus  nutkatensis. 
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Certificate  of  the  R.H.S.  (Sapper). 

You  would  do  well  to  -  attend  some  class  or  course  of  lectures  ^ 
in  your  neighbourhood,  'if  there  is  such  a  class.  Failing  that, 
you  will  liave  to  utilaso  the-  whole  of  your  spare  time  in  study- 
ing  the  .subject,  to  get  ready,  for  the  examination  in  April. 
You  can  .get  lull .  instructions,  we  believe,  by  applying  to  the 
secretary,  Royal . Horticultural . SopietM  117.  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  The  subjects  set  for  examination,  or,  rather, 
the  whole,  held  of  study  from  which  you  would!  be  examined, 
we  think  you  could  obtain  from  the  same  source.  Below  '\ve 
oive  a  list  of  the  boohs  advocated  by  the  society  as  a  useful 
help.  You  will  have  to  select  those  which  contain  information* 
in  Which  you  may  be  most  deficient ;  or,  if  you  inform  us  what 
you  have  been  studying,  we  could  make  a  selection  for  you. 
The  following  are  the  books  : — “  Primer  of  Botany,  by  Sii 
J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  30,  Bedford  Street, 
W.C.);  Is.  ’“Elementary  Botany,”  by  Prof.  Percy  Groom 
(Bell  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden)  ;  3s.  6d.  “Elementary  Botany,” 
by  J.  W.  Oliver  (Blackie  A  Sons,  50,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.) ;  2s. 

“  Botany  for  Beginners,”  by  Prof.  Henslow  (Stanford)  ;  2s.  6d. 
“Floral  Dissections,”  by  Prof.  HensWw  (Stanford);  4s. 

“  How  to  Study  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Prof.  Henslow  (R.T.S.)  ; 
2s.  6d.  “Structural  Botany”  (Flowering  Plants),  by  Dr. 

D.  H.  Scott  (A.  &  C.  Black,  Soho  Square,  W.C.) ;  3s.  6d. 

“  Plant  Life,”  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (Vinton  &  Co1.,  9, 
New  Bridge  Street,  E.C.) ;  2s.  6d.  “  Elements  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,”  by  W.  Fream,  LL.D.  (J.  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  W.) ; 
3s.  6d,  “Plant  Breeding,”  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  A 
Co.) ;  4s,  “  Primer  of  Horticulture,”  by  J.  Wright,  V.M.H. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.);  Is.  “Physiology  of  Plants,”  by  Dr. 
Paul  Sorauer  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co,,  39,  Paternoster  Row, 

E. C.) ;  9s,  “  Chemistry  of  the  Garden,”  by  H.  Cousins  (Mac¬ 

millan  A  Co.);  Is.  “Diseases  of  Plants,”  by  H.  Marshall 
Ward!  (S.P.C.K.,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.) ;  2s.  6d. 

“  Profitable  Fruit  Growing,”  by  J.  Wright,  V.M.H.  (“Journal 
of  Horticulture,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  E.C.) ;  Is.  3d. 

“  Art  of  Budding  and  Grafting,”  by  C.  Bailtet  (Crosby  Look- 
wood,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.)  ;  2s.  6d.  “Pruning,”  by 
L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  A  Co.) ;  5s.  “  Natural  History  of 

Plants  ”  (2  vols.),  by  Kerner  A  Oliver  (Blackie  A  Son) ;  50s. 

Zonal  Geranium  Seedlings  (J.  B,). 

If  the  seeds  were  sown,  as  you  say,  in  March  of  last  year, 
none  of  the  seedlings  could  have  made  very  quick  growth,  seeing 
that  the  tallest  are  only  8  in.  or  9  in.  high.  Seeing  that  they 
are  really  shrubs,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  takes  more 
than  one  season  to  bring  them  to  a  flowering  condition.  We 
see  no  necessity  for  taking  cuttings  of  them,  however,  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  is  quite  natural  for  seedlings  to  be  slender  at  the  base. 
All  you  need  do  is  simply  to  put  a  single  stake  to  them  and 
tie  them  up  securely.  When  they  commence  growing  in  spring 
repot  them  into  larger  pots,  and  encourage  vigorous  growth. 
Never  mind  their  becoming  leggy.  They  generally  keep  to  a 
single  stem,  till  they  flower  at  least.  Let  them  produce  two 
or  three  trusses,  and  by  that  time  you  will  be  able  to  see  if 
they  are  worthy  of  preservation  and  propagation.  Anyway, 
you  cam  determine  whether  they  are  worthy  of  another  trial. 
All  the  worst  of  them  may  be  thrown  away  at  once  as  useless. 
Take  cuttings  of  the  best  varieties  and  root  them  in  the  ordinary 
way.  If  you  take  cuttings. at  present,  or  even  in  spring,  it 
will  only  delay  the  flowering  period  according  to  our  expe^ 
rience,  and  also  that  of  professional  raisers.  Furthermore,  you 
would  be  doubling  your  stock  and  take  up  extra  space  with 
what  may  prove  to  be  worthless  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Never  mind  the  lower  leaves  falling ;  grow  the  plants  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  all  should  flower  next  year,' even  if  18  in.  to  2  ft, 
high. 

Yellow  Polyanthus  Seedlings  (R.  E.  S.). 

You  must  have  sown  the  seeds  rather  late,  otherwise  they 
'  should  have  been  fit  for  planting  out  in  September  or  October. 
We  should  not  disturb  them  now  till  towards  the  end  of  March, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  They  may  not  flower 
very  much  this  coming  spring,  but  they  will  make  large  plants, 
fit  to  divide,  in  the  autumn,  provided  you  keep  them  well 


watered  during  the  hot  and  dry  periods  of  summer.  On  auothei 
occasion  you  should  sow  the  seeds  any  time  from  March  up  to 
June,  planting  out  the  seedlings,  when  fit,  in  a  fairly  moist, 
shady  position,  and  some  of  them  may  commence  blooming  in 
autumn,  and  certainly  flower  finely  in  spring. 

Communications  Received. 
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Dobbie  &  Co.’s  Social  Meeting. 

The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay, 
took  place  in  the  Public  Hall  on  Christmas 
night.  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  J.P.,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  was  supported  by  Provost  Walker, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewison,  Bailie  Bumess,  and 
other  notable  people  of  the  town.  Mr.  James 
Dobbie,  Messrs.  Fife  and  Bumie,  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  occupied  prominent- 
positions.  The  party  numbered  over  300. 
Mr.  Cuthbertson  welcomed  the  guests,  and 
wished  them  seasonable  compliments.  The 
firm  posted  and  received  280,000  parcels  and 
communications  in  a  season,  or  an  average 
of  1,000  for  every  working  day.  They  must- 
have  12,000  to  15,000  money  transactions, 
with  the  post  office  every  year,  and  they 
had  not  one  cause  of  complaint  for  eveiy 
50,000.  He  was  not  going  to  lecture  nor 
preach,  but  he  would  advise  the  younger  men 
not  to  give  all  their  spare  hours  to  amuse¬ 
ment  and  idleness,  but  to  study  something 
of  their  profession,  including  .its  literature, 
its  science,  or  its  application.  Mr.  Dobbie 
was  to  reply  to  the  above  speech,  but  had 
written  what  he  was  goi'ng  to  say,  and  Dr. 
Hewison  would  deliver  it.  In  the  course  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  Dobbie  stated  that  about 
forty  years  ago  he  had  a  number  of  surplus 
plants  of  the  Champion  Leek  growing,  and 
these  were  allowed  to-  run  to  seed,  though 
not  with  the  intention  of  selling  it.  Being 
advised  to  put  it-  in  packets  and  advertise  it, 
he  did  so,  and  sold  all  the  seed  in  two  days 
at  a  good  price.  This  so  encouraged  him 
that  he  repeated  the  experiment,  and  also 
seeded  certain  flowers  and  vegetables  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  take  prizes  throughout 
the  kingdom.  These  seeds  commanded  a 
ready  sale,  and  induced  him  to  erect  a  small 
seed  shop  and  other  structures  in  Renfrew  for 
his  son  James  to  carry  on  a  florist  and  seed 
trade.  His  son  afterwards  died,  and  he  had 
to  employ  a  seedsman  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  A  catalogue  was  then  issued,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  sheet  of  paper,  offering  seeds  of 
his  own  raising,  as  well  as  the  best  he  could 
get  in  the  market,  also  plants  of  Leeks, 
Onions  and  other  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Being  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results, 
he  resigned  his  official  position  in  Renfrew 
and  established  a  flower  and  seed  business  in 
Rothesay  in  1875,  and  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  attention  to  it,  adopting  the  title  of 


Dobbie  &  Co.  in  1880.  In  1879  he  engaged 
Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  the  senior  partner 
of  the  present  firm,  who  acted  as  his  deputy 
for  years.  In  1886  he  sold  the  business  to 
him  and  retired.  Then  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
added  to  the  firm  Mr.  Fife,  and,  later  on, 
Mr.  Burnie  and  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Mit¬ 
chell.  The  progress  of  the  business  may  be 
guessed  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  spring 
catalogue  has  increased  from  the  original  one 
of  four  pages  to  the  present  one  of  240 
pages.  Dr.  Hewison  also  spoke  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  Provost  Walker,  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
Bailie  Burness,  and  Dr.  Lawson  all  made  some 
remarks,  after  which  a  Christmas  tree  was 
dismantled  and  the  hall  cleared  for  dancing. 

- o - 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nur¬ 
series,  Redhill,  Surrey,  issue  a  large  sheet 
of  novelties  in  Chrysanthemums  for  1903, 
including  eleven  varieties  in  black  and  white. 
Some  of  these — indeed,  most  of  them — made 
their  appearance  at  the  November  shows, 
and  some  of  them  were  accorded  certificates, 
including  S.  T.  Wright  and  Lelia  Filkins. 
Others  figured  here  are  Harrison  Dick,  W. 
Duckham,  Maynell,  Donald  McLeod,  F.  A. 
Cobbold,  Mrs.  T.  Longley,  and  Hester  Ed¬ 
wards.  Two  incurved  varieties  are  included 
among  the  rest,  such  as  Miss  R.  Hunt  and 
Pantia  Ralli,  which  were  strongly  in  evidence 
at  many  of  the  shows,  and  frequently  in  win¬ 
ning  stands. 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote, 


A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 

It  maybe  used  -for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatosi  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 

FULLD1REGTI0NS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE, 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION . 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY  NEXT. 
Azaleas,  Roses,  Palms,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Orchids,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
R-ooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapdde,  E.C.,  as  follows: — 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT,  January  12th  and  16th, 
at  12  o’clock. — Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Anemones,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Phlox,  rare  perennials,  Pinks,  Carnations,  American 
fruits,  Spiraas,  &c. ;  also  Azalea  Indica  and  mollis,  an  l 
Rhododendrons  from  Belgium,  and  Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety. 
On  Friday  only  50  lots  of  choice  Ferns,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Climbers,  Strawberries,  &c. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT, -January  14th,  at  12  o’clock.— 
700  Azalea  Indica  andmollis,  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Aspidistras,  and  ornamental  and  decorative  Palms,  Plants, 
&c.,  from  Belgium;  1,000  standard,  dwarf,  and  other  R,ose-, 
Begonias.  Herbaceius  Plants,  Violets,  Phlox,  Gladiolus,  &c„ 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Perennials,  Noth  American  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Ac.,  choice  Ferns  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Climbers,  Pot 
Roses,  Strawberries,  Ac.;  also  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  Ac. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  January  16th,  at  12.30.— Imported  and 
established  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  A 
Co.  Orchids  in  flower  and  bud. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


CELERY. 

HARRISONS’  EARLY  ROSE.  The 

Best  Early  variety  for  Exhibition  and  Market 
Gardeners. 

“LEICESTER  P„ED.”  The  best  late  variety,  very  hardy 
and  solid. 

Each  Is.  per  packet. 

Cheaper  by  the  ounce  or  pound. 

Catalogues  now  ready. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

E  PFS’S 

GRATEFUL—  COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

.  BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


AMERICAN  CARDENINC. 


Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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London  Agent— Mr.  J.  George,  14.  Redgrave  Rd..  Putney. 

Agent,  Channel  Islands— Mr.  J.  H.  Parsons,  Market  Pl.Guernse 
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ORCHIDS 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for 
catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

SPECIAL  SELECTION  OF  SUPERB 
NOVELTIES. 

The  finest  set  ever  offered,  being  just  the  pick  of  the 
leading  English  raiser-. 
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A  LEADING  EXHIBITOR  WRITES  . 

“I  had  every  one  of  your  plants,  new  and  old,  in 
their  finals  by  end  of  May.  Many  received  from  other 
firms  never  got  beyond  their  second  sh.ft." 

NORMAN  DAVIS 

(Gold  Medallist,  EH.S., N.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  &c.). 
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GENERAL  CATALOGUE 
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lng  some  hundreds  of  lllu6tra 
Lions,  and  full  of  valuable  in* 
formation,  sent  free. 
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Dicksons 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 


SEED  POTATOES,  CARDEN  TOOLS  &  SUNDRIES 

ALL  OF  BEST  QUALITIES 
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Royal  Seed  Warehouses 

H  ESTER. 


the  PUBLISHERS 


OF 


^fie  gardening  Ufor/d 

have  a  few  copies  of  Bound 
Volumes  for  past  years  which  'hey 
offer  at  a 

SPECIAL  PRICE, 

SI -  each, 

TO  ClaETSK. 


State  your  requirements  to 

THE  PUBLISHERS, 

37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GREENHOUSES - 


£7  10s.;  20ft.  by  10ft„  £9  5s. 


SPECIFICATIOX. 
These  houses  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed 
with  door,  complete, 
painted  one  coat,  all 
necessary  ironwork  and 
stages  for  each  side,  and 
'  good  16  oz.  glass  through- 
.  out.  Securely  packed  and 
put  on  ra  1. 

7ft.  by  5ft  ,  £2  10s.;  9ft. 
by  6ft.  £3  15s. ;  12ft.  by 
8ft.,  £5  15s.;  15ft.  by  9ft., 
25ft.  by  10ft.,  £13. 


CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


No.  23. 

£1  16s.;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  £2  10s. 

“  INVINCIBLE 
APPARATUS. 


Composed  of  ljin.  well- 
.  seasoned  boards,  lights, 
2in.  thick,  glazed  21-oz. 
glass.  Fainted  two  coats. 
Securely  packed  on  rail. 

One-Light  Frames,  4ft.  by 
3ft.,  18/-;  6ft.  by  4ft.,  £1  8s. 
Two-Light  Frames,  6ft.  by 
4ft. ,  £1  10s.;  8ft.  by  4ft., 


HOT  WATER 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
I  Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
I  Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.;  prepaid. 

|  Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
I  should  be  addressed. to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  k 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
initials,  or  a  now  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — - 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc.,, 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  GARbENiNG  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son’s 
Catalogue. 

The  seed  catalogue  of  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
&  Son,  of  Highgate,  London,  conies  out  in  a 
cover  beautifully  ornamented  with  Pansies  in 
colours.  Kitchen  garden  seeds  are,  as  usual, 
dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  first  part  of  the 
catalogue.  We  note  several  new  varieties, 
including  a  grand  new  Pea,  named  Edwin 
Beckett.  The  variety  in  question  was  raised 
by  that  celebrated  vegetable  specialist  whose 
name  it  bears,-  so  that  we  can  place  some  re¬ 
liance  upon  the  quality  of  which  it  is 
possessed.  Another  new  variety  of  P ea  is 
that  named  Weston  Main  Crop,  with  a 
straight  pod.  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Onions,  and 
other  kitchen  garden  crops  are  also  well  dealt 
with,  and  adequately  illustrated.  There  are 


several  novelties  amongst  flowers,  including 
several  varieties  of  China  Aster.  A  double 
yellow  variety  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Colum¬ 
bine  will  no  doubt  find  many  admirers.  The 
new  double  Gloria  Dahlias  are  also  brought 
prominently  to  the  front,  and  readers  will 
find  the  catalogue  worthy  of  their  inspection, 
as  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  information 
on  different  subjects. 

— o — - 

Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.’  Illustrated 
Guide  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Limited,  of  Norwich,  we  find  a  coloured  illus¬ 
tration  of  Onions  representing  some  of  the. 
more  popular  types  in  cultivation.  They 
offer  several  novelties  in  vegetables,  includ¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  Pea  called  “  Daniels'  Dis¬ 
tinction,”  with  slightly  curved  pods  of  great 
length,  well  filled  with  seeds.  The  catalogue 
is  more  fully  illustrated  than  usual,  all  the 
most,  useful  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  Broad 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Dwarf  French  Beans, 
Broccoli,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Leeks,  etc., 
being  well  represented.  There  are  also 
several  well-executed  illustrations  of  Potatos, 
the  form  of  the  noble  tuber  and  the  markings 
on  the  skin  lending  themselves  well  to  the 
artist. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

The  spring  catalogue  of  this  well-known 
firm  comes  out  much  in  its  usual  form,  except 
in  the  matter  of  contents.  Amongst 
vegetable  varieties  they  offer  “  Glory  of 
Devon  ”  Pea,  which  recently  obtained  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  variety  bears  long  pods,  which 
are  very  closely  occupied  with  about  nine 
seeds.  Floral  novelties  are  well  represented, 
and  include  an  illustration  of  the  Belvidere 
or  Mock  Cypress  (Kocliia  scoparia),  and  the 
new  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  which  is  sure  to 
find  its  way  into  many  gardens.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
induces  some  people  to  be  amongst  the  first 
cultivators.  Amongst  the  Poppies  are  several 
varieties,  hybrids  of  the  Oriental  Poppy. 
Various  other  flowers  are  also  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  illustrations,  including  that  named 
“  Arctotis  grandis.” 

— c — 

Mr.  Godfrey’s  Chrysanthemums. 

We  note  in  the  catalogue  of  new  and  select 
Chrysanthemums,  a  fine  illustration .  of  the 
gigantic  bloom  named  “  Duke  of  Devonshire.” 
Other  varieties  illustrated  in  black  and  white 
are  Mrs.  D.  V.  West,  Exmouth  Rival,  Ex¬ 
mouth  Crimson,  and  Glory  of  Devon.  As  all 
of  these  varieties  recently  appeared  at  the 
November  exhibitions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  a  description  of  them  again.  Readers 
will  no  doubt  remember  some  of  his  fine 
groups  which  he  exhibited  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  Chrysanthemum 
season.  Full  descriptions  of  all  the  novelties 
are  given  in  this  catalogue. 


Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray’s  Seeds 

The  spring  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son  &  Sibray,  Limited,  Handsworth,  near 
Sheffield,  comes  out  in  a  limp,  crinkled,  fancy 
cover.  The  interior  is  well  filled  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  the  garden,  and,  what  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  busy  man,  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  good  index.  The  first  part  of 
the  hand-list  is  occupied  with  vegetables, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  descriptive 
matter.  Illustrations  of  vegetables  are  fairly 
numerous.  Flowers  are  tackled  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  illustrations  are  quite  as 
numerous,  if  not  more  so,  as  in  the  case  of 
vegetables.  They  give  some  attention  to 
Lilies ;  indeed,  we  are  pleased  to  see  such  a 
number  of  them  illustrated,  as  it  gives  the 
impression  that  their  cultivation  is  extending. 
— o — ■ 

Messrs.  Dicksons'  Garden  Seeds. 

The  spring  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Dicksons 
&  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  does  not 
go  in  for  illustrations,  but  it  is  well  supplied 
with  information  on  all  the  things  for  the 
garden.  In  the  matter  of  novelties,  they  are 
strong  on  Peas,  Broccoli,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
etc.  Towards  the  end  of  the  catalogue  we 
have  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  various 
flower  seeds,  followed  by  columns  indicating 
the  class,  colour,  height,  price,  and  remarks 
upon  the  various  flower  seeds  tabulated. 
They  also  go  in  for  Lilies  to  some  consider¬ 
able  extent. 

Messrs.  Howden’s  Garden  Seeds. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Howden  &  Co.,  of  In¬ 
verness,  make  no  display  in  the  matter  of 
illustrations,  but  they  have  attempted  to 
bring  out  a  trusty  and  useful  catalogue  of 
garden  seeds.  The  number  of  novelties  both 
in  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  very  large, 
and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  capital  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  Novelties  include  numerous  Peas, 
Beans,  Lettuce,  Melons,  Onions,  Tomatos, 
and  other  things.  Novelties  and  specialities 
in  flowers  are  just  as  numerous  as  in  the  case 
of  vegetables,  and  include  a  large  number  of 
Continental  novelties,  as  well  as  those  of 
British, origin.  The  alphabetical  list  at  the 
end  is  also  a.  feature  of  this  catalogue. 

— o — - 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne’s  Seeds. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this 
northern  firm  as  the  growers  of  trees  and 
shrubs  very  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
forest  planting,  but  they  issue  a  very  well 
arranged  catalogue  of  seeds,  many  of  which 
are  represented  by  good  illustrations.  Peas 
are  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  show  the  varieties  represented 
in  their  natural  form.  Amongst  flowers,  novel¬ 
ties  and  specialities  are  fairly  numerous,  and 
include  a  number  of  the  most  recent  Con¬ 
tinental  novelties,  some  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  black  and  white. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Among  the  Orchids. 


Imported  Orchids. — New  importations  of  Orchids  are  arriv¬ 
ing  earlier  than  usuail  this  season,  and  by  the  time  these  lines 
will  have  appeared  in  print  many  of  the  kinds  of  the  deciduous 
section  of  Dendroid  urns  will  have  become  distributed  about' 
the  country  through  the  agencies  of  the  weekly  auction  sales 
and  by  importers  and  nurserymen  who  make  special  features 
of  annually  importing  quantities  of  these  plants.  The  old 
favourite,  D.  nobile,  is  one  of  the  first  to  arrive. 

Among  the  importations  of  recent  years,  considerable  variety 
has  appeared,  andl  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  varieties 
thus  obtained  have  no  particular  claim  over  the  older  varieties 
that  have  been  for  many  years  in  cultivation,  there  are  a  few 
that  are  equal  to  the  best  of  the  dark-coloured  kinds,  and  the 
pure  white  D.  n.  virginal©  stands  alone  in  it®  predominance 
over  the  previously  known  kinds.  The  habit  of  growth  also1 
of  recent  importations  is  so  distinct  and  so  much  more  robust 
than  we  used  to  get  in  the  older  kinds  that  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  plants  now  imported  are  from  a  'totally  different  dis¬ 
trict  from  ‘which  they  were  previously  collected.  This,  no 
doubt,  accounts  somewhat  also  for  the  more  varied  charac¬ 
teristics  found  to  be'  contained  in  recent  years’  importations. 
There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  establishing  D.  nobile. 

Potting  the  Plants. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  procured 
they  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  and  all  decayed  matter  cut 
away  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  about  the  roots.  The 
pots  or  baskets  used  should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
the  plants  comfortably.  There  is  nothing  so  injurious  to  the 
deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  as  too  great  quantity  of  pot¬ 
ting  compost  about  the  base  ;  therefore  the  receptacles  should 
be  well  drained.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
living  sphagnum  moss,  chopped  moderately  fine,  the  remaining 
portion  being  made  up  of  fibrous  peat  and  partly  decayed 
chopped  leaves.  Where  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  large,  and  likely 
to  cause  difficulties  of  retaining  them  in  the  pots,  a  stick  suffi¬ 
ciently  -strong  to  secure  the  plant  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
centre  as  possible,  and  driven  down  through  the  drainage,  or 
made  firm  by  the  drainage,  by  placing  sufficient  around  to 
retain  it  in  position.  After  the  compost  has  been  pressed 
moderately  firm  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  the  psuedo-builbs 
may  be  secured  in  position  as  desired. 

Treatment  of  the  Plants  after  Potting. — Jt  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  place  the  plants  into  the  hottest  house  as  soon  as  pro¬ 
cured.  It  is  far  better  to  put  them  into  the  temperature  of 
the  intermediate  house,  giving  them  but  little  root  moisture 
until  growth  commences,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
warmer  conditions.  After  the  growth  gets  well  away,  more 
liberal  conditions  and1  every  encouragement  are  necessary  that 
will  tend  to  produce  rapid  growth.  D.  aureuin,  with  its 
fragrant,  violet-scented  flowers,  will  also  be  among  the  new 
arrivals.  It  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  may  to  D.  nobile. 

Dbndrobium  wardianum. — There  is  no  species  of  Dendrobium 
more  ‘worthy  of  cultivation  than  this  lovely  and  well-known 
kind.  It  is  annually  imported  in  large  quantities,  but.  it  is 
one  of  the  Orchids  which,  although  cultivated  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  gives  every  satisfaction  for  a  few  years,  it  then  com¬ 
mences  to  deteriorate,  and  soon  dies'.  There  are  some  place® 
I  know  in  which  the  plants  have  been  found  to  thrive  satis^ 
factorily  for  many  years,  but  the  exception  is  the  rule. 

The  Cause  of  Failure  to  Grow  D.  wardianum  is  perhaps  a 
difficulty  to  most  growers,  but  there,  is  one  thing  I  might  men¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  that  may  be  of  advantage  for  future  treatment. 
Those  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  D.  wardianum  will  have 
observed  that  often  before  the.  developing  growth  -has  reached 


maturity  a  second  growth  will  be  advancing  from  the  base. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  plant  in  its  native  habitat.  Col¬ 
lectors  tell  us  that  they  often  advance  from  6  in.  to  14  in. 
before  the  diy  season  sets  in.  Frequently  these  growths  suffer 
to  the  extent  of  losing  their  lower  leaves,  the  point  only  appear¬ 
ing  to  retain  vitality ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  com¬ 
mences  they  recommence  growth  again,  and  soon  develop 
their  normal  state.  Many  growers,  I  am  aware,  have  been 
alarmed  by  this  appearance  of  secondary  growth,  and  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  encourage  the  new  groWth,  the  plants  have 
suffered  from  want  of  rest.,  and  unsatisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  Imported  plants  of  D.  wardianum  do-  best  where 
they  can  be  suspended.  Similar  potting  requirements  to  that 
previously  mentioned  above  will  suit  this  species  .also. 

H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Peas. — Every  gardener  should  endeavour  to  produce  green 
Peas  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  means  should  be 
taken  to  forward  these  without  delay.  It  is  not  all  by  any 
means  that  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  under  glass,  but, 
when  possible,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  portion  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  either  by  sowing  suitable  varieties  in  cold  pits,  cool 
orchard  houses,  or  in  8  in.  and  10  in.  pots.  These,  if  brought 
along  gently  without  severe  forcing,  will  yield  a  good  supply, 
and  well  repay  the  trouble  incurred.  Even  where  sufficient 
glass  is  not  at  command,  much  may  be  done  by  sowing  the 
seed  at  this  season  in  large  pots,  and  nurse  them  along  in  cold 
frames.  These  in  early  spring  can  be  plunged  in  a  sheltered, 
sunny  position  in  the  garden,  and.  if  slightly  protected  in  case 
of  severe  weather,  will  prove  to  be  far  in  advance  of  those 
planted  out.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  those  of  medium 
height  to  dwarfer  kinds,  such  as  Early  Morn,  Gradus,  and  the 
new  variety  named  after  myself.  I  have  proved  each  of  these 
to  be  excellent,  for  such  treatment.  When  in  full  bearing, 
the  plants  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  manure  water. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained.  Use  a  good  fibrous  compost, 
strictly  avoid  overcrowding,  but  the  seed  should  be  sown  just 
as  thick  again  as  required,  and  thinned  to  the  desired  number 
when  large  enough. 

Broad  Beans  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
when  these  may  be  picked  fully  three  weeks  in  advance  of  those 
grown  in  the  open.  Like  Peas,  these  resent  hard  forcing  at 
any  period  of  their  growth,  and,  when  in  flower,  abundance 
of  air  must  be  given,  and  the  points  of  the  growth  pinched 
after  sufficient  flowers  show.  I  prefer  the  large,  long-podded 
kinds,  such  as  Leviathan,  to  the  smaller  kinds. 

French  Beans. — These  should  be  sown  every  fortnight 
where  a  constant  supply  is  expected,  7  in.  pots  being  best  for 
the  purpose.  At  this  season  these  will  require  a  brisk,  moist 
temperature,  and  afford  them  all  the  light  possible-.  Syringe 
them  twice  daily  in  bright  weather  to  ward  off  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  both  ex¬ 
cellent  kinds  for  producing  good  crops.  During  winter  we 
depend  on  the  latter,  its  strong  constitution  standing  it  in  good 
stead  through  the  short  days. 

To matos. — Winter  fruiting  plants  will  need  much  care  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  and  fruitful  condition  at  this  season ; 
each  flower  should  be  fertilised  carefully  about  midday  as  it 
opens,  and  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the  houses  kept  dry, 
admitting  a  little  air  whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  or  in 
all  probability  in  a  damp,  stagnant  moisture  disease  will 
occur.  Never  water  until  the  plants  thoroughly  need  it ;  no 
harm  will  accrue,  even  if  the  foliage  flags  slightly.  Always 
use  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  Plants 
which  were  sown  early  last  month  ought  now  to  be  strong 
and  sturdy  and  well  established  in  60-sized  pots.  These  will 
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need  the  temperature  of  a  forcing  or  a  Cucumber  house.  Afford 
them  all  the  light  possible  by  placing  them  on  shelves  near 
the  glass.  Pot  on  as  soon  as  ready  into  well-drained  6  in.  pots, 
and  from  these  into  the  fruiting  size.  Make  another  small 
sowing. 

Onions. — The  method  of  sowing  seed  under  glass  in  pots  or 
boxes  for  producing  large  bulbs  is  so  well  known,  and  without 
which  the  finest  exhibition  specimens  cannot  be  produced,  that 
I  need  say  but  little  about  it,  except  that  the  seed  should  be 
put  in  at  once,  using  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  each  of  finely-sifted  leaf-soil  and  old  mushroom-bed 
manure,  with  sufficient  road  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Start  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  never  allow  the  young  seedlings  to  become 
drawn.  Ailsa  Craig  and  Excelsior  are  still  the  best  types  to 
grow. 

Leeks  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  preference 
should  be  given  to  small  pots,  when  these  can  be  shifted  on 
into  one  size  larger  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Use  the 
same  kind  of  compost  as  for  Onions. 

Lettuce,  Red  Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers  should  be  sown 
frequently  in  small  quantities  in  boxes  and  pricked  off  into 
others  immediately  the  young  seedlings  can  be  handled. 

Edwin  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

As  the  new  year  advances  those  interested  in  hardy  plants 
look  through  the  borders  to  see  if  there  are  any  signs  of  the 
earliest  spring  flowers ;  and  where  a  representative  collection 
is  grown  the  observer  will  not  even  now  be  disappointed,  for 
already  Pulmonariai  saccharata  is  throwing  up  some  early 
spikes,  carrying  a  quantity  of  flowers,  which,  on  first  opening, 
are  clear  pink  in  colour,  changing  with  age  to  blue,  forming 
a  veiy  pleasing  combination.  This  Pulmonaria  is  one  of  our 
most  delightful  plants  for  the  front  of  the  border,  and  when 
the  flowers  have  faded  a  mass  of  large  handsome  foliage 
succeeds  them,  lasting  through  the  whole  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Some  other  equally  interesting  varieties  are  P. 
sibirica,  with  deep  blue  flowers  and  large,  deep  green,  slightly 
mottled  leaves,  and  P.  officinalis  alba,  a  good  and  distinct  plant 
which  has  tubular  white  flowers  and  pretty  marbled  foliage. 

The  Pulmonarias  are  valuable  for  the  herbaceous  border  on 
rockery,  can  be  easily  grown  by  the  amateur  or  professional 
gardener  in  almost  any  situation,  and  succeed  well  in  a  loamy 
soil.  Like  the  majority  of  herbaceous  plants,  they  show  to 
the  best  advantage  if  grown  in  fair-sized  batches,  and  not  dotted 
about  singly,  a  practice  which  is  rapidly  being  superseded  by 
the  more  effective  plan  of  massing.  If  a  sheltered  position  can 
be  found  from  cold,  cutting  winds,  among  shrubs,  or  in  the 
angle  of  a  house  (and  no  doubt,  such  a  position  may  easily  lie 
resigned  them)  Iris  unguicularis  and  its  several  varieties  are 
excellent,  as  they  flower  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  are  valuable 
for  decoration  in  a  cut  state.  A  poor,  starved  soil  suits  them 
best,  similar  to  that  of  their  native  habitat  in  Algeria. 

In  eveiy  well-arranged  herbaceous  border  there  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  a  certain  amount  of  dividing  and  rearranging  to 
be  attended  to  annually,  and  any  contemplated  alterations 
should  be  completed  without  delay  now  the  majority  of  border 
plants  are  practically  in  a  dormant  state.  Firm  planting  is 
most  essential,  and  if  not  already  done,  a  good  top  dressing 
of  some  suitable  material  should  be  applied  ;  leaf-soil,  decayed 
manure,  or  old  potting  soil  being  beneficial  and  a  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  crowns  to  withstand  frost.  Such  plants  as  Tritomas 
should  have  had  the  long  foliage  twisted  round  the  crowns  and 
a  good  mulching  of  cow-manure  placed  round  them.  In  the 
case  of  smaller  varieties  like  MacOwanii, '  Diana,  etc.,  it  is 
advisable  to  lift  and  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  none  of  the 
Tritomas  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  continued  hard 
frost. 


Now  will  be  a  good  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  labelling 
and  rewriting  any  that  may  require  it.  I  do  -not  know  of  a 
neater  or  more  desirable  label  in  eveiy  way  than  tlie  zinc 
pattern  manufactured  by  Woods,  of  Kirkstall.  Indelible  ink 
is  used,  which  produces  jet  black  writing,  and  lasts  for  several 
seasons.  Unlike  the  majority  of  labels,  these  can,  when  needed, 
be  cleaned  off  and  used  again.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  Tree  Planting. 

Although  autumn  planting  is  preferable  on  most  soils,  except 
they  are  veiy  heavy  in  texture,  circumstances  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  such  work  being  carried  out ;  and  where  this  has  been 
the  case,  lose  no  time  in  getting  it  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

For  stone  fruit  perfect  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
should  be  seen  to.  first;  6  in.  to  9  in.  is  requisite  for  Peaches, 
Apricots  and  Plums,  when  it  has  to  be  made  artificially,  and 
should  have  a  drain-pipe  along  the  front  of  the  border,  having 
a  gradual  fall  to  a  main  drain,  so  that  no1  superfluous  water 
hangs  about  at  the  roots,  or  failure  will  result.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  to  make  borders,  or  stations  for  fruit-trees  (except 
bush  fruits)  very  fat ;  it  is  far  better  to.  feed  from  the  top 
after  the  trees  have  got  into  bearing.  This  not  only  tends 
to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  but  the  trees  themselves 
are  much  longer  lived  and  less  attacked  with  canker,  gumming, 
and  many  other  diseases  fruit-trees  are  susceptible  to. 

Another  evil  to  guard  against  is  deep  planting,  especially  so 
in  cold,  heavy  soils  ;  far  better  to  raise  the  trees  slightly  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground,  and  well  mulch  in  the  veiy 
warmest  weather.  Though,  in  my  idea,  this  mulching  is  often 
carried  to  extremes,  it  is  on  light  sandy  soils  where  it  does  the 
greatest  good,  and  even  here  it  is  wiser  to  draw  it  aside  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  hard  frosts  are  gone,  and  replace 
again  early  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  hot  dry  weather  sets  in. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  all  stone  fruits,  work  in  a 
good  percentage  of  lime  or  mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  char¬ 
coal,  etc.,  or,  if  the  loam  be  considered  poor,  add  bone-meal  to 
the  compost.  Plant  in  dry  weather,  gently  lifting  the  tree 
so  that  the  soil  may  work  well  down  among  the  roots,  and 
plant  firm. 

Wall-trees  should  be  kept  4  in.  to  6  in.  away  from  the  base 
of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  swell  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  wall  after  a  year  or  two’s  growth.  Any  bruised  pieces 
of  roots  should  be  cut  away  first,  and  the  rest  spread  evenly 
out  as  the  work  of  filling  in  proceeds.  Trees  in  the  open 
should  be  made  secure  against  high  winds  by  tying  to  stakes  or 
trellises  as  soon  as  planted,  and  this  brings  us  to  pruning  or 
shortening  of  the  branches.  Of  late  much  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  some  for,  and  others  against,  pruning  the  first 
season  after  planting,  but  my  idea,  and  which  I  practise,  too, 
is  to  reduce  the  head  to  balance'  the  mutilation  at  the  root ; 
but  defer  this  pruning  for  a  few  weeks  after  planting,  when  it 
is  practicable. 

Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants  enjoy  a  fairly  rich 
plot,  especially  so  the  former,  and  so  do  Strawberries ;  and,  as 
all  are  expected  to  last  some  years  (excepting  the  latter),  the 
ground  should  be  got  in  good  heart  before  the  bushes  are  set 
out,  when,  in  after  years,  a  moderate  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure,  given  annually,  rather  dry  and  lightly  forked  in,  but 
not  close  up  to  the  stools  of  Raspberries,  they  will  go  on  for 
a  lengthened  period  if  enemies  in  the  way  of  insects  are 
kept  at  bay.  Trees  or  bushes  planted  in  November  may  be 
pruned  towards  the  end  of  the1  month,  and  nailed  or  tied  in 
position,  as  the  case  may  require,  deferring  the  work  another 
month,  or  until  the  buds  are  about  to  move  in  the  case  of  those 
that  may  have  been  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and 
early  in  the  present.  J-  Mayne. 

Bicton. 
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©Inamental  {Trees  anb  Sbrubs. 


Winter  Flowering  Shrubs. 

When  counted  up,  there  is  quite  a  large  number  of  hardy 
shrubs  which  open  their  blossoms  in  midwinter,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  showy.  In  addition  to  being  showy,  they 
are  subjects  which  may  be  used  for  large  and  small  gardens 
alike,  for  none  of  them  are  very  large  growers.  December  is 
perhaps  the  worst  month  for  flowering  shrubs,  but  stilt  there 
are  one  or  two.  -During  the  early  part  of  the  month  flowers  can 
be  found  on  Arbutus  Unedo,  while  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  Jasminum  nudiflorum  makes  quite  a  bright  effect.  In 
mentioning  this  plant,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  value  for  other  purposes  than  that  to  which  it  is 
usually  put,  i.e.,  covering  walls  or  trellises.  Planted  against 
an  old  tree-root  in  conjunction  with  ivy  or  Berberis  Aquifolium 
it  makes  a  lovely  effect,  the  golden  blossoms  intermixed  with 
tire  green  leaves  of  the  ivy  or  mingled  with  the  bronze  of  the 
Berberis  leaves  being  charming.  Another  method  of  culture 
worth  trying  is  to  plant  it  against  some  rough  tree  branches 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  so  that  the  wand-like  shoots  will  arrange 
themselves  in  a  graceful  and  natural  manner ;  then  the  pendu¬ 
lous  shoots  falling  in  cascades  of  yellow  are  very  ornamental. 

W1  ion  the  flowers  of  the  Jasmine  are  well  open  we  may  look 
for  blossoms  on  Chimonanthus  fragraus  var.  grandiflora,  which, 
should  the  weather  prove  mild,  will  be  at  its  best  by  the 
middle  of  January.  Like  the  preceding  plant,  this  has  yellow 
blossoms,  but  they  are  fragrant.  The  Chimonanthus  is  a 
Japanese  plant,  closely  allied  to  Calycanthus.  Right  through 
the  winter,  but  more  particularly  in  January,  the  autumn 
flowering  form  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  known  as  grandiflorum, 
makes  its  presence  known  by  reason  of  its  delightful  perfume ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  type  and  the  white 
variety  album  commence  to  open  their  blossoms,  to  be  at  their 
best  about  the  middle  of  February. 

From  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  January  flowers 
can  be  found  on  the  hardy  evergreen  Clematis,  C.  calycina. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  species  from  the  Balearic  Islands, 
having  been  introduced  to  England  upwards  of  a  century  ago 
from  the  island  of  Minorca. 

Soon  after  Christmas  the  Ericas  commence  flowering,  and  by 
the  middle  of  January  quite  a  bright  display  is  made  by  E. 
nrediterranea  hybrida,  a  hybrid  between  E.  camea  and  E. 
mediterranea.  This  is  followed  about  a  fortnight  later  by  E. 
carnea,  a  well-known  dwarf  European  species,  with  reddish 
blossoms.  A  variety  with  white  flowers  is  in  cultivation  which 
flowers  at  the  same  time  and  swells  the  list.  Pyrus  japonica, 
or  Cydonia  japonica,  as  it  is  now  called,  often  opens  flowers 
in  January,  but  is  not  at  its  best  until  March. 

Loniceras  are  represented  by  two  species — L.  fragrantissima 
and  L.  Stamdishii.  The  latter  is  the  most  common  of  the  tkvo. 
It  is  a  deciduous  species,  introduced  from  China  about  1860. 
Hie  flowers  are  whitish,  borne  in.  great  profusion,  and  fragrant. 
The  other  species  is  also  Chinese,  and  is  the  best  of  the  two, 
though  it  is  very  seldom  seen.  It  is  evergreen,  and  makes  a 
shapely  bush  4  ft,  or  5  ft.  high,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  pure 
white  fragrant  blossoms  throughout  January  and  February. 

About  the  end  of  December  and  early  part  of  January 
Rhododendron  flowers  begin  to  appear,  though  it  is  rarely  that 
they  are  seen  to  advantage,  a,s  they  are  more  easily  damaged 
by  frost  than  the  other  things  mentioned.  The  earliest  of  all 
Rhododendrons  to  flower  is  R.  dauricum,  a  native  of  Siberia. 
At  home  it  is  said  to  flower  in  May,  and  in  some  places  it 
grows  in  such  profusion,  as  to  smother  the  mountain  sides,  the 
whole  being  a  sheet  of  purple  during  the  flowering  period. 
Here  it  flowers  earlier,  possibly  on  account  of  being  a  warmer 
climate.  A  peculiarity  about  it  is  that  the  flowers  open  very 
irregularly,  so  that  if  one  lot  is  killed  by  frost,  another  lot 
comes  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  killed  on  the  return  of 
mild  weather. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  R,  nebleanum  will  doubtless  be 
found  to  be  opening  n  few  blossoms,  whilst  in  February,  that 


grand  hybrid  R,  prseoox  begins  to  open  its  flowers.  This 
should  really  be  accommodated  in  a  cold  house,  as  the  flowers 
are  often  injured  by  frost.  It  was  raised  many  years  ago  by 
that  skilful  raiser  of.  Rhododendrons,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  of  Orms- 
kirk,  the  parents  of  it  being  R,  ciliatum  and  R,  dauricum.  The 
flowers  of  the  hybrid  are  rosy  purple  in  colour,  nearly  2  in. 
acr  oss,  and  borne  in  great  profusion.  It  is  a  plant  well  worth 
growing  in  nursery  quarters  to  lift  and  flower  in  a  cold  house, 
for,  in  addition  to  being  an  excellent  subject  for  conservatory 
decoration,  it  can  be  used  effectively  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms. 

lire  Japanese  and  Chinese  Witch  Hazels  are  justly  popular 
shrubs,  for  they  flower  well,  are  veiy  showy,  and  have  a  very 
quaint  appearance  by  reason  of  their  curious  twisted  petals. 
The  best-known  of  the  winter  flowering  set  is  Hamamelis 
arborea,  from  Jajcan.  This  has  golden  blossoms  borne  in  great 
profusion^  and  on  a  bright  sunny  day  it  is  most  effective.  H. 
japonica  is  a  species  with  lighter-coloured  flowers,  and  H. 
japonica  zuceariniana  is  a  distinct  variety  with  lemon  blossoms. 
The  new  Chinese  species,  II.  mollis,  bids  fair  to  be  the  most 
decorative  of  all,  but  its  worth  has  still  to  be  proved. 

From  January  until  March  the  green  catkins  of  the  male 
form  of  G-aavya  elliptic®  find  many  admirers.,  while  the  yellow 
catkins  of  Willows  and  Hazels  are  pretty.  Cornus  Mas  makes 
a  brave  show  when  smothered  in  February  with  yellow 
blossoms,  and  might  well  be  planted  more  extensively  than  at 
present,  especially  in  plantations  and  shrubberies.  The  earliest 
of  the  Prunus  to  .flower  is.  P.  davidiana,  and  flowers  of  this  are 
often  open  early  in  February .  The  Glastonbury  Thorn,  Craitae- 
gus  Oxyacantlia  prsecox,  produces  a  succession  of  blossoms 
throughout  winter,  but  never  many  at  once,  while  several  of 
the  Elaeagnus  open  flowers  in  January. 

W.  Dalmmore. 


Ostcomcles  Anthyllidifolia. 

Very  few  gardeners  have:  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
beautiful  but  little  known  shrub,  which  has  small  white  flowers, 
produced  in  corymbs  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Hawthorn, 
and  belonging,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  same  family.  It  is 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Snowy  Mespilus  (Amelancliier  cana¬ 
densis),  but  differs  remarkably  from  all  of  the  above  in  the  matter 
of  foliage. 

The  plant  is  not  regarded  as  quite  hardy,  but  there  is  a  tine 
specimen  of  it  against  a  south  aspect  wall  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Ivew,  where  it  lias  stood  for  some  winters  uninjured.  At  the 
present  time  the  narrow,  pinnate  leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  green, 
and  cover  the  wall  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  most  shrubs 
usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  berries  resembling  those  of  a  Hawthorn  or  Cotoneaster,  but 
having  longer  stalks,  so  that  they  are  more  or  less  pendant  from 
the  short  leafy  spurs. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  7354. 
1  he  native  habitats  do  not  augur  much  for  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant,  and  that  may  account  for  its  being  included  in  the  “  Hand¬ 
list  of  Tender  Dicotyledons,”  but,  judging  from  its  past  behaviour, 
I  should  think  it  hardier  than  it  gets  credit  for.  The  evergreen 
leaves  are  the  strongest  argument  against  this  idea  of  hardiness, 
but  provided  it  is  planted  against  a  wall  in  a  sheltered  position 
it  may  yet  prove  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation  on  walls  in 
prominent  places  near  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  foliage  and  red  berries. 

At  least  one  other  species  is  in  cultivation,  but  eight  of  them 
are  known  toi  science.  Curiously  enough  only  one  of  them  is 
native  to  the  Old  V  oriel,  namely,  that  under  notice,  the  rest 
being  natives  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  The  plant 
described  in  this  note  is  the  only  one  having  pinnate  foliage,  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  it  is  the  best  and  most  hand¬ 
some  for  garden  purposes.  Some  of  them  are  trees,  the  rest 
being  branching  shrubs,  of  which  O.  anthyllidifolia  is  the  most 
graceful. — J.  F. 
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Royal  Horticultural. 

January  13th. 

The  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  was  rather  a  small  one,  owing  to 
the  cold  and  frosty  weather  which  had  prevailed  for  a  day  or 
two  previously.  New  plants  came  up  in  a  respectable  number, 
although  not  so  numerously  as  at  more  propitious  times. 
Orchids  were  well  to  the  front  in  point  of  number,  as  well  as  in 
display.  The  Coleus  thyrsoideus  formed  the  most  conspicuous, 
as  well  as  the  largest  group,  in  the  hall.  One  of  the  flowering 
Begonias  was  also  noteworthy. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  mixed  group  of  .Orchids,  set  up  with  Palms  and  Forms.  Very 
noticeable  amongst  them  was  the  hybrid  Angrseum  Yeitchi, 
which  was  very  noticeable  for  its  white,  waxy  flowers.  Cypripe- 
diums  were  found  in  hybrid  forms  among  C.  Euryades,  C. 
Leonides,  C.  Cupid,  C.  leeanum  superbum,  and  C.  Dryope,  the 
latter  being  of  a  rich  claret-purple  colour.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  small  group  of 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  including  C.  hindeanum,  C.  Empress 
Alexandra,  and  C.  The  Durbar  ;  the  dark,  shining  brown  dorsal 
sepal  of  the  latter  wTas  very  noteworthy.  A  handsome  subject 
also  was  Lrelioeattleya  bletchleyensis. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Downes),  Hclmwood, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  the  recently-introduced  and  showy  Den- 
drobium  spectabiie. 

Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne) 
also  had  several  plants  of  the  last-named  Dendrobium  and  several 
plants  of  the  beautiful  white  D.  .Johnsonise. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  near  Woking,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Memoria  Jerm- 
inghamse,  of  unknown  origin  ;  also  C.  S.  Gratrix  Minnie,  a  very 
handsome  hybrid,  with  a  handsomely-spotted  dorsal  sepal.  He 
also  staged  the  Lseliocattleya  Miss  Laura  Webb  inversa. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  Odontoglossum  lucasianum,  a  new  hybrid.  Theyr  also 
brought  up  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Lselia  anceps,  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum. 

J.eremiah  Column,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gat-ton 
Park,  Reigate,  received  a  silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very- 
showy  groups  of  Orchids.  The  cut  flower  spikes,  set  up  with 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  were  chiefly  used  in  this  group.  In 
setting  up  these  sprays,  Bamboo  stands  were  utilised  and  covered 
with  sprays  of  Cymbidium  tracyanum,  C.  winninum,  long  sprays 
of  Calantlie,  Lcelia  anceps,  and  Zygop-etalum  Mackayi,  Gatton 
Park  variety. 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Eghaui,  exhibited  Cypripedium  clinkaberryanum. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  Bucklebury,  Reading,  exhibited  a 
new  hybrid  Dondrobium,  named  D.  Wright  re,  the  parentage 
being  D.  nobile  x  findlayanum. 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  exhibited  a  number  of  new  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  aureum,  C.  Cyris,  C.  a  ABdipe,  and 
C.  a  liyeanum. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
a  fine  piece  of  Lycaste  Ballise,  bearing  thirteen  flowers.  They 
also  staged  the  Cypripedium  aureum  hyeanum  and  a  very  dwarf 
specimen  of  C.  Lawrebel,  bearing  two  flowers  on  the  stem. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester, 
was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  Medal  for  fine  masses  of  hybrid 
Cymbidiums  and  Ladiocattleyas,  with  orange  -and  yellow  flowers 
of  various  shades.  Amongst  the  others  was  a  very  tine  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  He  also  exhibited  numerous  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  set  up  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  occupied  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
a  long  table  with  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  bear¬ 
ing  from  six  to  a  dozen  spikes  of  its  bright  blue  flowers.  The 
large  rosy-carmine  flowers  of  Begonia  Winter  Cheer  were  very 
conspicuous  against  the  blue  of  the  Coleus.  Much  dwarfe-r  in 
stature  were  B.  Agatha  and  B.  Agatha  compacta,  recalling  the 
B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  hut  much  dwarf er,  exceedingly  flori- 
ferous,  and  requiring  no  staking.  On  the  table  of  new  plants 
they  had  a  large  pan  of  Lindenbergia  gra-ndiflora,  a  Scrophulariad 
very  much  recalling  Celsia  arcturus  in  habit,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  order.  A  peculiar  plant  is  Bryophyllum  crena-tum, 
with  bluish  foliage  and  red  and  yellow  drooping  flowers  that 
might  be  described  as  peculiar  and  pretty. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Tallach,  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  exhibited 
anew  winter-flowering '  Carnation,  named  Mrs.  Miller  Mundy, 
with  large  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  brought  up  a  box¬ 
ful  of  Ipomoea  rubroceerulea,  which  in  its  native  country  produces 
a  great  profusion  of  large  red  flowers  on  first  expansion,  but  soon 
change  to  blue.  It  behaves  much  in  the  same  way  in  the  stoves 
of  this  country  during  winter. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  late-flowering  decorative  Chrysanthemum 
named  Christmas  Crimson,  the  florets  being  crimson  With  a 
yellow  reverse. 

Mr.  Milton  Hutchings,  Field  Heath  Nurseries,  Hillingdon, 
Uxbridge,  staged  a  Chrysanthemum  named  Miss  Edith  Davey,  a 
salmon  sport  from  Framfield  Pink,  also  shown  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited  a 
group  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  including  the  pure  white 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  ;  also  Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  white  striped 
pink  Miss  Ethel  L.  Smith,  bright  salmon,  and  various  others. 
They  also  had  a  hue  bank  of  the  sweet-scented  Daphne  odora, 
and  groups  of  Erica  melanthera,  E.  gracilis,  E.  hyemalis,  the 
Otaheite  Orange,  Palms,  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Canneli  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  accorded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  large  group  of  plants,  including  a  fine 
collection  of  their  Chinese  Primulas.  The  larger  plants  were 
grown  in  32-sized  pots,  and  very  floriferous,  the  smaller  ones 
being  in  48-size  pots.  Very  fine  varieties  were  Empress  Queen, 
Eynsford  Yellow,  Fashion,  White  Swan,  Sylphide,  Mrs.  Kennard, 
Mrs.  R.  Canneli,  etc.  They  also  had  a  group  of  Coleus 
thyrsoideus,  mixed  with  Moschosma  riparium,  having  a  great 
mass  of  pale  pinkish  white  flowers.  Several  plants  of  Arum 
Sanctum  from  the  Holy  Land  were  in  full  bloom  in  the  group. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  fine  group  of 
Aucu-ba  japonica  on  the  floor,  and  consisting  of  very  dwarf 
plants  profusely  laden  with  large  red  berries. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street-,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  a  large  number 
of  which  consisted  of  Hellehorus  niger,  or  Christmas  Roses,  in 
several  varieties,  and  Lenten  Roses  in  variety.  The  sweet- 
scented  Iris  unguicularis  was  also  in  evidence,  as  well  as  that 
charming  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil,  Narcissus  Bulbocodium 
monophyllus,  Saxifraga  burserianal  majus,  Daphne  Mezereiun 
alba,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  were  also  flowering. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

W.  Shuter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Armstrong),  The  Gardens, 
Hampstead,  exhibited  twenty-eight  bunches  of  black  Alicante 
Grapes  in  hue  condition.  The  bunches  were  of  medium  size,  and 
in  fine  condition.  They  were  grown  within  three-  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  basket  of 
Sutton’s  Superb  Early  White  Broccoli,  cut  from  the  open,  and 
the  committee  wished  to  see  it  again  before  the  leaves  were 
trimmed  off.  The  heads  were  of  large  size,  and  beautifully  clean. 

Messrs.  IV.  Pink  and  Sons,  Portsmouth,  brought  up  a  plate  of 
Yams,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  imported  roots,  there  being 
now  some  trade  in  that  commodity. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  sixty- 
fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  subscribers  of 
this  institution  will  be  held  at  “  Simpson’s,”  101.  Strand,  London. 
W.C.,  on  Thursday,  January  22ncl,  1903,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  -and  accounts 
of  the  institution  (as  audited)  for  the  year  1902  ;  electing  officers 
for  the-  year  1903.  and  for  the- election  of  fifteen  pensioners  on 
the  funds;  also  to  submit  the  following  resolution: — “That  the 
action  of  the  committee,  graciously  approved  by  the  President-, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  placing  on  the  funds  the  eleven 
unsuccessful  candidates,  formerly  subscribers  to  the  institution, 
to  commemorate  the  Coronation  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen,  patrons,  be  and  is  hereby  confirmed.”  The  chair  will 
be  taken  by  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  treasurer  and  'chairman  of 
committee,  at  3  o’clock.  The  poll  will  open  at  3.15  o’clock,  and 
close  at  4.30  o’clock  precisely,  after  which  hour  no  voting  papers 
can  he  received.  During  the  year  1902  the  following  widows  of 
pensioners  have  been  placed  on  the  fluids  without  election,  in 
accordance  with  Rule  HI.  13  :  Mackintosh,  Mary  E.,  aged  71 : 
Trotter,  Sarah,  aged  81 ;  Wilder,  Mary  Ann,  aged  69.  After 
the  annual  meeting  on  the  same  day,  tlxe  usual  friendly  supper 
will  take  place  at  “  Simp-son’s,”  101,  Strand  (for  the  last  time 
in  the  present  building),  at  6  o’clock  p.m.,  when  Alfred 
Watkins,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson)  will  preside. 
Friends  desirous  of  being  present-  should  send  early  intimation 
to  the  secretary,  at  175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster 
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A  Visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 


The  Channel  Islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  belong  politically  to  the 
British  Crown,  but  geographically  to  France,  and  lie  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  between  latitude  49deg.  and  50deg.  N. 
and  between  longitude  2deg.  and  3deg.  W.  They  came  into' 
the  possession  of  the  English  Crown  at  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  have,  been  a  British  possession  ever  since.  For  some  time 
past  they  have  been  a  great  resort  for  visitors  from  the 
British  Isles  as  well  as  from  France.  Some  time  ago  I  paid 
a  visit  to  these  islands.  I  left  Weymouth  in  September,  by 
the  Royal  Mail  steamer  by  night,  and  entered  the  harbour 
at  St.  Peter’s  Port,  Guernsey,  at  7  a.m. 

On  passing  down  Channel  between  the  islands  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  morning,  the  tide  was  full  and  the  current  very 
strong,  as  it  generally  is  amongst  the  islands ;  there  was  a 
strong  breeze,  and  as  it  had  been  raining  somewhat  the  sea 
was  choppy.  On  the  left,  the  islands  of  Herm  and  Jethou 
rose  out  of  the  sea  like  huge  black  mounds,  or  mountains,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them,  while  the  eastern  coast  of 
Guernsey  sloped  gradually  up  from  the  sea,  and  was  beauti¬ 
fully  wooded,  especially  in  the  semi-circular  hollow  in  which 
lies  the  town  of  St.  Peter’s  Port,  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  island.  Away  on  the  right  the  harbour  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  St.  Sampson  were  prominent  objects,  while  Fort 
George  occupied  the  heights  on  the  left.  The  guns  of  Castle 
Comet  on  the  middle  of  the  breakwater  to'  the  left,  overshadow 
and  protect  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

The  channel  is  always  a  dangerous  one,  and  difficult  to  navi¬ 
gate  on  account  of  the  numerous  sunken  rocks,  most  of  which 
are  invisible  at  high  water.  At  low  tide  rocks  innumerable 
make  their  appearance  all  round  the  islands,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  giving  one  an  impression  of  a  sunken  or  drowned 
world,  of  which  the  islands  are  the  mountain  tops.  I  find  that 
Mr.  J.  Starke  Gardner,  the  English  geologist,  is  of  this  opinion, 
for  he  states  that,  “  A  great  tract  of  land  formerly  existed 
where  the  sea  now  is,  and  that  Cornwall,  the  Scilly,  and 
Channel  Islands,  Ireland-  and  Brittany  are  the  remains  of  its 
highest  summits.” 

Guernsey. 

This  island  is  roughly  triangular,  and  indented  on  all  sides 
by  numerous  bays.  The  coast  is  high  and  precipitous  from 
St.  Peter’s  Port  to  St.  Martin’s  Point  on  the  east,  and 
thence  all  along  the  south  numerous  small  islands  or  rocks 
lie  along  the  west  coast.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
moderately  flat  and  slopes  to  the  sea.  The  surface  may  be 
described  as  an  undulated  plateau  of  fertile  soil  overlying 
granite,  and  .consists  of  an  area  of  28  to  30  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  from  30,000  to  35,000.  Like  all  the  other 
islands,  it  was  originally  peopled  from  the  neighbouring  French 
coast,  but  within  recent  times  there  has  been  a  good  sprinkling 
of  the  English  element.  The  islanders  speak  a  native  patois, 
but  all  the  educated  people  speak  good  English. 

The  native  industries  are  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
especially  fruit-growing,  granite  quarrying,  in  the  shape  of 
pavement  blocks  and  macadam,  of  which  they  annually  send 
210,000  to  250,000  tons  to  London,  and  fishing.  The  granite 
is  shipped  chiefly  from  St,  Sampson’s,  where  about  500  men 
are  engaged  in  its  preparation.  The  land  is  valuable  and  laid 
out  in  small  farms,  50  acres  being  a  large  one,  while  a  farm 
of  100  acres  is  rare.  Early  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  for 
the  London  and  other  markets  of  large  British  towns.  A 
large  number  of  cattle,  chiefly  milch  cows,  are  kept  on  the 
island,  and  sheep  on  the  rocky  seaboard. 

Fkuit-growing. 

The  importance  of  fruit-growing  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  everybody  who  can  does  grow  either  Grapes, 
Tomatos,  or  Melons,  or  all  three.  Grapes  are  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  grown  of  the  three  kinds  of  fruit.  The  chief  market 
is  Covent  Garden,  hut  consignments  are  also  sent  to  Birming¬ 


ham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere.  Extensive  glass¬ 
houses  are  being  erected  every  year ;  but  the  wary  islander, 
with  one  eye  on  his  crops  and  the  other  on  Covent  Garden,  is 
anxious  to  know  how  long  the  market  is  to  remain  good,  or 
offer  them  sufficient  remuneration. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  of  the  Caledonia  Nursery,  had  many 
large  vineries,  which  were  lean-to  structures  of  great  width, 
thus  allowing  for  a  great  length  of  rod ;  and  the  Vines  -were 
planted  in  outside  borders.  The  varieties  grown  were  Black 
Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Some 
of  the  houses  had  no'  means  of  being  heated  artificially,  yet 
most  of  the  crops  were  cut  with  the  exception  of  some  Muscats 
and  a  house  of  Gros  Colman  2 10ft.  long.  Most  of  the  fruit 
was  ripe,  and  the  crop;  a  heavy  one1,  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  The  immense  number  of  bunches,  consisting  of 
large-sized  berries,  in  looking  along  the  house  presented  an 
almost  black,  heavily  embossed  surface.  The  floor  of  the 
early  vineries  was  planted  out  with  the  conns  of  Freesia 
refracta  alba,  the  leaves  of  which  were  already  well  above 
ground. 

As  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  Mr.  Domaille1,  Summerfield, 
The  Vale',  was  a  more  extensive  grower.  His  vineries  vary 
from  1 7 Oft.  to  250ft.  long,  and  in  many  cases  42ft.  wide,  all 
span-roofed  structures.  All  the  Vines  were  forced  not  only  to 
obtain  the  fruit  early,  but  because  the  keeping  of  late  Grapes 
was  not  much  practised  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
them,  owing  to  the  naturally  moist  and  misty  climate  of  thb 
small  sea-girt  islands.  Some  of  the  Vines  were  planted  inside, 
but  most  of  those  round  the  sides  of  the  house  were  planted 
outside  and  the  rods  taken  inside. 

The  object  was  to  ripen  an  early  crop,  then  to  turn  the 
Vines  outside,  and  plant  Melons  or  Tomatoes  in  rows  all 
across  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  latter  were  planted  in 
double  rows,  lft.  apart  and  3ft.  between  every  two  rows.  They 
were  heavily  manured  and  the  narrow  untrampled  alley  was 
for  the  reception  of  heavy  supplies  of  water.  About  3  tons 
of  Tomatoes  as  a  second  crop  were  taken  out  of  a  house  1 7 0ft. 
long,  and  about  2,000  Melons  as  a  second  crop  from  a  similar 
house. 

A  method  of  filling  a  large  vineiy  in  one  season,  was  to 
plant  a  row  round  the  sides  of  the  house  with  five  rows 
along  the  interior  of  the  building  to  be  removed  ultimately. 
The  rods  were  generally  planted  at  18in.  apart.  Gros  Colman 
and  Alicante  were  the  popular  varieties}.  The  method  of 
raising  young  Vines,  both  in  Guernsey  and  in  Jersey,  is  to 
insert  cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  or  strike  eyes  in  pots,  and 
then  plant  them  out  till  they  attain  a  suitable  size  in  the  open 
ground. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  bush  fruits  were  grown  to  some  extent 
on  the  island,  but  the  last-named  chiefly  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Fig-growing,  apparently,  might  be  made  an  important 
item,  provided  a  good  market  and  safe  carriage  could  be 
secured.  A  novel  system  of  training  the  Fig  was  prevalent 
on  the  island.  The  branches  or  stems  were  trained  horizon¬ 
tally  over  a  wooden  framework  of  circular  outline  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ground  in  the  open  garden.  There  was  a  fine  example 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  James  Saumarez,  Saumarez  Hall, 
Cixtel.  During  the  height  of  the  season  from  60  to  80  dozen 
fruits  a  week  used  to  be  gathered. 

A  good  example  of  an  amateur's  fruit  garden  was  that  of 
Mr.  Richards,  Candie  Villas,  Grange  Road,  who  grew  37 
varieties  of  Pears  and  78  of  Apples.  The  latter  were  mostly 
grown  on  the  bush  system,  and  included  all  the  more  popular 
varieties  which  were  grown  here.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pears,  which  were  chiefly  grown  on  high  walls  with  five  upright 
cordons  to  a  tree.  Many  of  them  were  bearing  heavily.  They 
were  kept  regularly  pruned  all  through  the  summer,  so  that 
no  useless  wood  was  allowed  to  attain  any  size,  and  the  fruit 
was  thinned.  A  tree  of  Madame  Treyve,  on  the  bush  system, 
one  year  bore  1,100  fruits,  but  not  a  fourth  of  that  the  next. 
Doyenne  du  Commice,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Mareehal  de  Com', 
Passe  Colman,  and  others  were  heavily  cropped  upon  the 
wall. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WATER  GARDEN. 


Gunnera  manicata. 


Besides  those  plants  which  actually  grow  in  the  water,  there 
are  several  others  which  may  be  said  to  associate  with  them, 
rather  than  actually  live  in  the  water.  The  species  of  Gunnera 
belong  to  this  latter  group,  for  the  large-leaved  ones  require 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  all  through  the  growing  season,  at 
least.  The  margins  of  ponds,  lakes,  streams,  or  the  bottom 
of  moist  valleys  are  the  best  situations  for  G.  manicata,  so 
that  its  roots  can  dip  into  the  water  and  be  able  to  support 
the  huge  leaves. 


feeding  may  be  given  afterwards  by  top-dressing  or  mulching 
with  manure  or  other  rich  material. 

The  appropriateness  of  growing  the  Gunnera  under  such 
conditions  is  the  suitability  of  the  plant  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  water  and  the  splendid  and  even  sub-tropical  effect  obtained 
when  the  plant  attains  its  proper  development.  The  leaves 
vary  from  -4  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  corresponding  cir¬ 
cumference  of  12  ft.  to  21  ft.  The  effect  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described  when  the  eye  first  falls  on  such  a 
specimen,  it  may  be,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  pond  or  lake 
from  where  the  beholder  is  standing.  The  huge  blade  of  the 
leaf  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Rhubarb,  and  the  casual 
observer  often  has  this  conception  of  it. 

The  individual  flowers,  are  small,  greenish,  and  altogether 
unattractive,  but  they  are  densely  aggregated  on  a  fleshy  stem, 
resembling  in  the  aggregate  a  huge  cone,  thereby  considerably 


Gunnera  manicata  at  Gunnkrsbury  House,  Acton. 


It  is  possible  to  grow  the  plant  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
border,  but  particularly  if  a  position  is  specially  prepared  for 
it.  This  can  be  done  by  digging  out  a  large  hole  and  filling 
it  with  a  suitable  compost,  consisting  chiefly  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  some  well-decayed  manure,  or  anything  else  that 
will  be  retentive  of  moisture.  Such  a  provision  would  enable 
the  cultivator  to  use  or  apply  water  with  great  effect  and 
economy. 

As  a  lake-side  plant  Ave  Avish,  hoAvever,  to  speak  of  it.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  not  merely  that  of  a  swamp, 
little  preparation  Avill  be  needed  to  enable  Gunnera  manicata 
to  grow  in  such  a  situation  ;  but  to  secure  a  vigorous  groAvth 
some  preparation  is  desirable.  The  best  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole 
about  1  yard  square,  and,  after  putting  some  brick  nibble  in 
the  bottom  by  way  of  drainage,  to  fill  up  Avith  some  good  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  Avell-decayed  manure,  or  any  other  rich 
material.  The  depth  of  the  hole  aa  ill  depend  upon  the  level 
of  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  it  AA-o'uld  be  undesirable  to  go 
below  that.  Having  filled  in  the  soil,  the  plant  may  be  in¬ 
serted,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about  the1  roots.  Surface 


increasing  the  interest  of  the  plant.  As  a  foliage  plant  for 
the  lake  side  or  bog  garden,  however,  this  species  is  most 
appropriate. 

The  illustration  which  Ave  place  before  our  readers  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  of  the  plant  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  pond  in  the  grounds  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  where  his  gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
has  been  making  many  interesting  improvements  for  years 
past.  The  Gunnera  is  close  to  the  margin  of  the  pond,  though 
the  latter  is  somewhat  obscured  by  various  aquatic  subjects. 

The  pond  is  occupied  by  some  splendid  Water  Lilies,  to 
which  avo  must  refer  on  some  future  occasion  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom.  The  collection,  for  a  private  one,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  and  is  continually 
being  added  to  Avhen  neAV  varieties  are  obtainable.  At  an 
early  stage  of  the  collection  some  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
some  of  the  smallest  flowering  varieties  Avere  found  in  this 
ornamental  piece  of  water.  The  largest  flowers  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  showy,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  smallest 
are  not  quite  as  interesting. 
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The  Hardy  Fernery. 


British  Ferns. 

By  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

Our  few  species  of  British  Ferns,  forty  odd  only,  as  compared 
with  hundreds  which  are  found  on  tropical  islands,  are  never¬ 
theless  unique  among  the  Ferns  of  the  whole  world,  and  even 
among  the  entire  range  of  other  plants,  in  the  peculiar  faculty 
they  have  developed  of  “  sporting  ”  into  varietal  types  under 
natural  conditions.  At  our  horticultural  shows  ‘we  may  behold 
ranges  of  widely  different  forms  of  the  same  kind  of  plants,  and 
our  catalogues,  such  as  those  of  Roses,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  Begonia, s,  etc.,  name  many  hundreds  of  each  as  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  ;  and  the  same  diversity  goes  even  farther  in 
vegetable®.  In  these  latter,  indeed,  the  common  wild  Cabbage, 
which  may  yet  be  found  on  our  sea  coast  as  a  weed,  lias  perhaps 
eclipsed  all  other  plants  in  the  infinite  variety  of  Cabbages, 
Kale®,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  etc.,  which  have  been 
developed  from  it. 

In  all  these  eases,  however,  when  we  come  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  the  forms  in  cultivation,  we  find  them  to  be,  almost 
without  exception,  the  results  either  of  long-continued  selec¬ 
tion  or  of  hybridisation,  or  both  combined,  the  starting  points, 
though  possibly  minor  wild  sports,  being  certainly  few  and 
unrecorded. 

Even  the  bulk  of  varietal  exotic  Ferns  are  the  outcome  of 
selection  and  culture ;  comparatively  few  have  been  imported 
as  found  'wild.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  “  over  a,  thousand  ” 
distinct  wild  sport®,  many,  if  not  more,  of  which  are  extremely 
different  from  the  normal,  and  much  more  beautiful,  forming 
the  basis  of  our  best  British  Fern  collections,  in  which  the 
improved  forms  obtained!  by  subsequent  selection  are  often 
the  direct  offspring  of  the  wild  find,  instead  of. being,  a®  our 
best  flowers  are,  the  outcome  of  many  generations  of  culture, 
step  by  step. 

To  revert  to  the  Cabbage  example,  it  .is  as  if  we  could  hunt 
our  sea  cliffs,  where  the  common  wild  one  grows,  and  find  here 
a  succulent  Cauliflower;  there  a  full  feathered  curly  Kale; 
yonder  ,a  ponderous  Savoy;  and  yet  again  a  Brussels  Sprout- 
example  in  full  perfection.  That  is  a  fair  parallel  case,  for 
so-ine  of  our  finest  type®,  which  have  never  been  improved  by 
culture,  and  hardly  seem  open  to  improvement,  were  discovered 
in  hedges,  in  stone  dykes,  or  in  other  ferny  habitats,  growing 
among  the  common  forms  in  full  perfection.  A  Marechal  Neil 
sport  among  wild  briers  is  an  equally  fair  comparison ;  but 
search  as  we  may  in  horticultural  records,  we  shall  never  find 
such  comparison  justified  by  the  fact  of  such  discoveries. 

A  further  curious  fact  is  that  most  of  our  native  Fern  species 
have  a  very  wide  and -almost  cosmopolitan,  range;  and  yet, 
though  foreign  botanists  and  plant-  collectors,  as  well  as  our 
o'wn  ubiquitous  travellers,  are  constantly  ransacking  the  world 
for  no-veltie®,  and  Ferns,  a®  we  have  said,  are  far  and  away 
more  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  world  than  they  are  in  our 
native  isles,  very  few  varieties  indeed  have  cropped  up 
abroad,  and  many  of  the  British  types  have  never  been  found 
at  all  elsewhere.  The  main  varietal  types  which  have  been  im¬ 
ported  are  tasselled  forms,  with  a  few  plumose  or  extra 
feathery  ones,  of  which  Adiantum  farleyensa  is  the  undoubted 
queen  in  her  own  special  line;  but  a'nong  British  Ferns  we 
could  cite  a  dozen  types,  even  in  one  species,  such  as  Athyrium 
Filix-focmina,  Victoria),  frizelliae,  revolvens,  Vernon iae,  -seti- 
gerum,  Pritchardii,  -a-erocladon,  kalothrix,  exc-urrens,  and 
others,  which  are  fashioned  -on  lines  unknown  so  far  in  any 
exotic  ‘whatever.  On  the-  Continent,  where  the-  same  species 
aa  our  own  occur  in  immense  abundance,  there  are  numerous 
investigators,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Fern  literature; 
but  although  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  lists  of 
wild  varieties  found  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  not. 
one  of  them  all  is-  what  would  be  here  pronounced  a  thorough¬ 


bred  by  experts,  though  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  of 
le®s  marked  character  than  our  best  forms*,  it  is  clear  that 
the  finders  exercised  careful”. search  -among  the  normals,  and 
that,  consequently,  better  forms  were  not-  overlooked  owing 
to  superficial  observation. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  our  British  Ferns 
posses®  a  unique  interest  in  many  ways,  apart  from  the  great 
beauty  and  singular  eccentricity  which  hundreds  possess  in  dis¬ 
tinct  ways.  They  are,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy,  and  thus  a 
grand  collection  can  be  accommodated  with  little  outlay  in 
any  garden  which  possesses  some  sheltered!  nook  where  flowers 
would  not  thrive  but  Ferns  would  be  in  their  element.  A  little 
rockery  under  a  north  wall,  or,  better  still,  a  feKv  frames  -with 
a  like  exposure,  will  house  scores  of  pretty  examples,  while 
a  cold  conservatory,  which  gets  little  or  no  sun,  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  great  advantage  with  'specimen  plant®  in  pots  or 
pans-,  and,  taking  the  whole  year  round,  reward  it®  owner  in- 
-  finitely -more  generously  with  a  wealth  of  lovely  B  ondage  than 
could  any  other  plants  under  like  conditions. 


Cultivation  of  Osmunda  regalis. 

The  Royal  Fern  is  an  object-  of  great  interest,  and  even  of 
ambition  to*  the  collector  of  hardy  Ferns  who  has  sufficient 
giound  at  his  disposal  to  attempt  anything  like  a  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  Brit  is!  i  species  and  varieties.  Moreover,  if 
lie  wishes  to  make  a  collection  of  even  the  finer  varieties  now 
in  cultivation,  it  is  almost  necessary  to1  take  up  only  one  section 
of  Ferns  and  do  it  thoroughly,  unless  he  has  a  large  garden 
at-  his  disposal,  and  has  plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

On  this  occasion  I  shall  dwell,  only  for  a  little,  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Royal  Fern..  One  of  the  primary  requisites  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  during  the  growing  period. 
Soil  is  practically  of  secondary  consideration,  provided  the 
necessary  moisture  to  keep  this  bog  plant  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  secured.  Nevertheless,  the  finest  results,  perhaps, 
are  obtainable  from  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  peat,  in 
conjunction  with  moisture  ;  and  if  a  little  shade  can  be  assured, 
it.  will  prove  highly  beneficial  in  securing  anything  like  a 
vigorous  and  sub-tropical  growth. 

Two  or  three  methods  of  cultivation  may  be  adopted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  grower  is  attempting 
their  cultivation.  A  very  suitable  position  for  the  Royal  Fern 
is  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  pond,  where  it  may  even  be 
grown  in  lull  exposure  to  the  sun.  Under  these  conditions 
the  fronds  would  necessarily  be  dwarf ;  3  ft.  is  a  very  good 
average  height  for  the  Royal  Fern  so  grown.  The  plan 
should  be  to  take  out-  the  natural  soil  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  stream  or  pond,  or  slightly  under 
it.  Good  drainage  should  be  supplied  by  means  of  broken 
bricks,  or  even  sandstone  rubble.  Over  this  drainage  some 
turves  may  be  laid,  above  which  the  soil  or  prepared  comjrost 
may  be  laid.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  the  soil  and 
moisture  are  already  provided. 

Where  no  stream  or  pond  exists,  and  water  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  a  special  position  might  be  prepared  for  the  Roy  . I 
Fern,  and  the  necessary  conditions  provided.  The  natural  soil 
might  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  the  bottom  be 
covered  with  clay,  and  a  brick  wall  built  round  the  sides  of 
the  square.  Some  drainage  may  lie  put  into  this,  and  some 
rough  material  placed  over  it.  to  keep  the  compost  from  enter¬ 
ing  the*  drainage.  The  rest  of  the  hole  might  then  be*  filled  up 
with  the  prepared  compost  and  the  Osmunda  planted.  If  r.o 
natural  shade  exists,  some  special  preparations  should  be  made 
to  supply  this.  A  bank  of  shrubbery,  or  some  young  trees, 
might  be  planted,  all  round  the  southern  and  western  aspects, 
at  least.  As  the  trees  or  shrubs  grow  up  to  supply  the  shade, 
so  the  Royal  Fern  will  grow  and  increase  in  stature  with  them, 
until  it.  reaches  its  fullest  capabilities  of  growth.  G.  B. 
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Corvdalis  thalictrifolia. 

While  closely  allied  to  Dicentra  (of  which  D.  spectabilis  is 
the  noblest  representative)  the  species  of  Corvdalis  are  scarcely 
so  frequently  seen  in  cultivation,  or  they,  at  least,  receive  less 
marked  attention.  Some  of  the  oldest  are  C.  solida,  C. 
cava,  and  C.  lutca.  All  these  take  care  of  themselves  when 
once  planted,  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  they  establish 
themselves  in  fresh  ground,  either  by  means  of  their  tuberous 
or  fleshy  roots,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  seeds.  C. 
lutea  is  the  most  enterprising  in  this  respect,  and  is  happy  if 
it  can  lind  an  old  wall  in  which  the  seedlings  can  spring  up  and 
establish  themselves. 

The  species  under  notice  gives  promise  of  taking  care  of 
itself  ina.  similar  way,  for  the  plant  first  placed  on  the  rockery 
at  Kew  stood  out.  the  winter  of  1901  1 9 02,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  latter  year  a  colony  of  seedlings  sprang  up  around  the 


Corvdalis  thalictrifolia. 


mother  plant  from  self-sown  seeds.  The  old  plant  continued 
healthy  and  strong,  so  that  it  is  evidently  a  true  perennial. 

The  seedlings  were  transplanted  into  a  bed  on  the  grass,  and 
very  soon  attained  flowering  size,  after  which  they  continued 
in  bloom  till  late  in  October  last.  This  proves  that  it  may  be 
utilised  either  as  a  rock  garden  plant  or  a  subject  for  bedding. 
A  veiy  appropriate  use  for  it  would  be  as  a  plant  for  carpeting 
the  ground  beneath  or  amongst  taller  subjects  that  would  not 
offer  too  dense  shade. 

Another  use,  and  one  which  we  should  least  suspect  of  this 
class  of  plants,  is  as  a  winter  flowering  subject  for  a  cool,  well- 
lighted  greenhouse.  By  cool,  -we  mean  in  contradistinction  to 
a  stove.  The  genial  warmth  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant 
growing  slowly  and  flowering  freely.  Last  year  it  was  flower¬ 
ing  by  this  time  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  and  was  still  as  floriferous  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  species  was  introduced  by  them  from  Ichang,  in  Central 
China,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  their  collector,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  growing  at  low  elevations  on  the  ledges  of  limestone 
cliffs,  and  rooting  deeply  into  the  crevices. 

The  plant  is  not  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  situation 
under  cultivation.  Any  good  garden  soil,  if  well  drained  and 
free  from  stagnant  moisture  in  the  winter,  will  suit  it.  For 
pot  work  some  fibrous  loam  and  one-tliird  of  leaf-mould,  in 
conjunction  with  sand,  will  furnish  all  the  necessaries  it  re¬ 
quires. 

Our  illustration  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  features 
of  the  plant.  The  pinnately-divided  leaves  have  ovate  and 
cuneate  divisions,  of  a  light  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath  ; 


they  are  also  remarkable  for  the  thick  texture  of  the  tissues, 
which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  a  plant  of  this  natural 
order.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  a  green  blotch  on  the 
back  of  the  outer  petals,  and  are  borne  in  long,  lateral  racemes 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Whether  it  will  withstand  the 
rigours  of  a  severe  winter  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  if  it  will  its  value  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 


Irises  now  in  Bloom. 

Several  early  flowering  Irises  are  now  in  bloom.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  mild  character  of  the  weather  for  some  weeks 
past,  a  number  of  the  early  flowering  species  have  come  into 
bloom  splendidly  in  the  open  air.  A  number  of  these  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew,  but  several  of  them  are 
also  flowering  at  the  foot  of  (lie*  south  aspect  wall  in  the  liei 
bacepus  ground. 

Amongst  those  flowering  in  the  Alpine  House  is  Iris  Tauri, 
a  native  of  Silicia,  and  a  dwarf  and  very  handsome  species. 
The  falls  of  this  plant  are  maroon-violet  at  the  apex,  striped 
and  veined  with  violet  on  a  white  ground,  and  having  a  golden 
ridge  along  the  centre.  The  standards  are  deep  blue,  and  of 
small  size,  while  the  stigmas  are  deep  blue,  showy,  and  deeply 
bifid. 

Another  species  now  in  bloom  very  closely  resembles  the 
above,  except  in  the  matter  of  colour.  This  is  named  I  Hauss- 
knechti.  The  falls  are  deep  brownish-purple,  with  a  yellow 
and  spotted  ridge  along  the  centre  ;  the  standards  are  small, 
spreading,  and  pale  brown  ;  the  stigmas  are  bifid,  toothed,  and 
pale  purple,  so  that,  in  these  respects,  it  is  very  similar  to  I. 
Tauri  except  in  colour. 

A  much  more  handsome  Iris  is  that  named  I.  Histrio,  a 
better-known  plant,  introduced  from  Palestine  in  1R73.  The 
leaves  are  four-angled,  very  similarly  to  those  of  I.  reticubta. 
The  falls  are  deep  blue,  ornamented  with  violet  snots  on  a 
white  ground,  and  having  a  concave  yellow  ridge.  The 
standards  are  slightly  lacerated  ;  the  stigmas  are  erect  and 
bright  blue.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  its 
nearest  ally,  and  very  showy. 

The  Winged  Iris  (I.  alata)  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  is  also  possessed  of  flowers  of  remarkable  beauty. 
The  falls  are  spreading  and  light  blue*,  with  pale  veins,  and  an 
orange  ridge  along  the  centre,  but  this  bright  colour  fades  to 
yellow  as  the  flower  reaches  its  full  development.  The 
standards  are  small,  spreading  and  often  fluted.  The  stigmas 
are  large,  slightly  incurved,  deeply  bifid,  and  toothed,  or  even 
lacerated  along  the  edges,  and  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
fading  to  light  blue  when  fully  expanded.  All  the  above  four 
are  flowering  in  the  Alpine  House. 

In  front  of  a  low  wall  near  the  Alpine  House,  in  the  herba¬ 
ceous  garden,  the-  bright  and  sweet-scented  Iris  unguicularis 
may  be  seen.  The  flowers  are  blue-purple,  differing  slightly 
in  intensity  according  to  the  variety. .  The  falls  are  ornamented 
with  violet  lines  on  a  white  ground  on  the  lower  half,  and  have 
a  yellow  median  band.  The  standards  are  obovate,  and  as 
broad  as  the  falls  above  the  middle.  This  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  species  is  a  native  of  Algeria,  and  is  perhaps  better 
known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  I.  stylosa.  Providing 
the  winter  is  mild  it  usually  blooms  more  or  less  continuouAv 
from  November  till  well  into  spring  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

In  the  open  border  may  also  be  seen  the  beautiful  species,  I. 
stenophylla,  better  known  as  I.  Heldreichi  and  I.  persica 
Heklreichi,  which  differs  chiefly  from  Iris  persica  by  its  larger 
flowers  and  brighter  colours. 

Here  also  is  the  beautiful  I.  Vartan i,  having  falls  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  ornamented  with  white  lines,  and  having  a  pale 
median  band. 

Quite  of  a  different  colour  and  character  from  all  of  the 
above  is  that  dwarf  golden  yellow  Iris  named  I.  Danfordise. 

Another  veiy  handsome  species  which  remains  to  be  noted,  in 
full  bloom  at  the  foot  of  the  same  wall,  is  I.  histrioides. 
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The  Melon  Thistle 

or  Turk’s  Cap  (Melocactus  communis). 

The  name  Melocactus  was  applied  by  Theophrastus  to  some 
spiny  plant  which  could  not  have  been  that  which  we  have 
now  under  view,  as  that  botanist  lived  long  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continents  were  known  to  Europeans'.  The  various  species 
known  are  natives  of  Brazil,  Mexico1,  New  Granada,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  common  Turk’s  Cap  under  notice  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1788, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  see  has  never  been  very  common  in  this 
country.  Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  comparatively  a  rare 
plant  in  cultivation;  and  possibly  no  finer  plant,  exists  in  the 
country  than  that  to  be  seen  in  the  succulent  house  at  Ke’w. 

The  main  feature®  of  the  whole  plant  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  The  body  of  the  plant  is  globular,  fleshy,  very 


Melocactus  communis. 


deeply  ribbed  longitudinally,  and  furnished  with  clusters  of 
small  -spines  all  along  the  ridges.  On  the  top  of  this  is  a  much 
narrower  stem  or  growth,  cylindrical  in  outline,  covered  with 
a  dense  mass  of  woolly-looking  hairs  and  beset  with  slender 
spines.  On  the  top  of  this  singular  structure  the  flowers  are 
produced.  All  of  the  specie®  of  Turk’s  Cap  have  this  general 
character  and  structure,  and  the  different, specie-s  bear  a  con¬ 
siderable  general  resemblance  to  one  another. 

The  common  Turk’s  Cap  (Melocactus  communis)  has  from 
twelve  to  twenty  ridges,  which  vary  from  lin.  to  14in.  in  depth. 
The  flowers  are  rosy  red,  tubular,  and  about  lin.  long.  The 
plant  itself,  however,  is  more  interesting  than  the  flowers,  and 
for  that  alone  it  will  be  cultivated  by  those  who  succeed  in 
getting  possession  of  a  specimen. 

Considerable  difficulty  attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
class  of  plants,  which  in  a  state  of  nature  grow  in  dry,  sandy, 


and  rooky  situations.  At  Kew  it  is  planted  out  on  a  dry 
and  stony  rockery  in  the  succulent  house,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  dry  stove,  more  water 
being  given,  of  course,  during  the  summer  than  in  winter.  In 
making  up  a  compost  for  it,  the  object  in  view  is  to  make  it 
porous  and  open,  so  that  all  superfluous  moisture  will  readily 
drain  away.  Sandy  loam,  with  a  good  percentage  of  broken 
bricks  of  a  soft  and  porous  character,  is  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
post  usually  made  up  for  plants  of  this  class.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  plant  at  Kew  as  it  grows  amongst  stones,  in 
company  with  various  other  plants,  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  order,  while  other  -subjects  may  be  seen  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  requiring  similar  treatment,  but  belonging  to 
other  orders. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  Melon  Thistle  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  and  recorded  in  botanical  works.  A  few  have  been 
introduced  at.  different,  periods  to  this  country,  but  the  difficulty 
attached  to  their  cultivation  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  plants  introduced  after  a  few  years.  They  woidd 
require  a  house  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  one  with  a  dry 
atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  the  succulent  house  at  Kew. 


The  Strawberry  Tree. 


Arbutus. — Despite  the  great  number  of  names  applied  to 
Arbutuses  in  gardens,  there  are  in  reality  only  three  species 
that  are  hardy  in  Britain.  A.  Laredo,  the  Strawberry  Tree,  and 
its  several  varieties  are  useful  in  flowering  towards  the  end 
of  the  year ;  the  variety  rubra  (the  A.  Croomii  of  gardens)  is 
noteworthy  for  the  bright-reddish  flowers ;  other  varieties  are 
integerrima,  microphylla  and  quercifolia.  Arbutus  Andrachne, 
from  the  Levant,  is  one  of  the  rarest  shrubs  in  gardens, 
although  plants  so-called  are  frequently  met  with.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  quite  hardy,  but  what  one  usually  sees  under  the  name 
is  A.  hybrida — a  hybrid  between  this,  species  and  A.  Unedo. 

Numerous  named  forms  belong  to  the  A.  hybrida — indeed, 
some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Arbutus — such  as  A.  Rollisoni, 
A.  magnifies,  A.  photinisefolia,  etc.,  etc.  The  third  species 
is  the  Californian  A.  Menziesii  (or  A.  procera),  a  beautiful 
shrub  producing  racemes  of  dull-white  flowers  in  May.  The 
Arbutuses  are  frequently  veiy  beautiful,  because  of  the  soft 
red  colour  and  smoothness  of  their  bark.  W.  J.  Bean. 


Our  Friend  the  Bounce. 


I  am  certain  that  we  all  know  him.  Although  it  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  gardening  profession  is  less  cursed 
with  him  than  some  other  callings,  still,  he  is  to  be  found  ;  and 
although  he  may  often  he  simply  laughed  ait,  still  he  is  very 
trying  at  times.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  given  him  the 
name  that  suit®  him  best,.  It  were  perhaps  better  to  class 
him  with  his  near  relatives,  the  angler  and  horsey-man,  in  that 
large  family  known  a®  liars.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  certain 
member  of  the  craft  who  had  seen  some  really  wonderful  things 
in  his  time.  Curious  that  all  these  wonders  were  seen  at  some 
period  in  the  fast !  Well,  this  genius  -saw  at  Dundee  Show 
some  years  ago  a  plant  of  Mine.  Desgranges  Chrysanthemum, 
in  a  pot  that  carried  800  large  blooms,  and  each  bloom  had  a 
stage  to  itself.  How  is  that  for  a  record? 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  “  tall  ”  stories  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling.  The  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Tomatos  he  had 
grown  were  most  wonderful.  Unfortunately,  his  former  em¬ 
ployers  had  invariably  refused  to  allow  him  to  shoKv,  so  the 
public  lost  many  a  glorious  sight.  Another  of  these  li —  (I 
mean  bouncers)  had  grown  Chrysanthemums  26  inches  in 
diameter — individual  blooms,  mark  you  !  not  plants.  It  is 
well  this  genius  did  not  exhibit,  or  else  the  show-rooms  would 
have  to  be  enlarged  considerably;  C.  Blair; 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 
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GENERAL  notices. 

W.'  wou'd  earnes  ly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possib'e  a-  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  eto.  Wo  des;re  to  do  a’l  in  our  power  to  have  these 
adequaiely  represented  in  the  columns  ot  HE  GaIUEN'NQ  Would, 

We  resiectfuliy  request  ur  readers,  wl  en  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Tits  Gardexino  World. 
They  will  there  oy  not  only  oblige  thiB  paper,  but  the  advertisers, 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK : 

“Experience  is  a  good  schule  teacher,  but  the  tuetion  fees  sometimes  come  pretty  hi." 


\  Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

|  Short  Articles. 

)  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
)  will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  eor  ) 

<  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ) 

S  by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  < 

)  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  S 
)  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 

(  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  / 

(  EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value,  < 

S  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  \ 

)  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ) 

)  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
(  news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ) 
\  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
>  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  S 
/  usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 
(  on  any  subject  coming  within  the  sphere  ) 

iOF  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ( 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ( 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Monday  night  \ 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  that  week  ) 

Photographic  :■ 
Competition.  j 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  ) 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  ) 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers  ) 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  < 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment  ( 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  ) 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following  ) 
particulars:  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  ? 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who  ( 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  S 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  ^ 
drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner  ^ 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  < 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  ( 
<-  used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  S 
}  Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  > 
(  graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  ) 
S  Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  ( 
>  subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  j 
)  that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  ) 
<  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  "Photograph.”  ) 
S  The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  < 
S  of  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort  l 
)  will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  ( 
)  tions.  ) 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Hal!  of  Horticulture. 

For  many  years,  and  practically  ever  since 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  left  South 
Kensington,  it  lias  been  apparent  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  great  desideratum  of  the 
society  was  “  a  local  habitation  and  a  home.” 
Ever  since  then,  we  repeat,  this  fact  has  been 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  duty 
or  interest  takes  them  to  the  meetings  of  the 
society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and 
many  have  laboured  with  a  will  to  further 
this  end.  The  question  kept  cropping  up  at 
every  annual  general  meeting,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  a  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  the  features 
of  the  Fellows  assembled  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  someone  or  other  had  promised 
help  towards  the  building  of  a  new  hall 
and  home  for  the  society.  Year  after  year 
the  question  was  held  in  abeyance,  or  allowed 
to  drop  out  of  sight  altogether  for  another 
twelvemonth.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
1901  we  had  a  somewhat  stormy  discussion 
as  to  whether  a  hall  or  a  garden  was  the 
first  or  most  essential  desideratum,  and  the 
stronger  party  was  in  favour  of  the  hall. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  society 
on  March  21st,  1902 — that  is,  last  year — the 
decision  was  more  decided,  taking,  in  fact, 
the  initial  steps  in  the  new  venture.  So 
far  the  efforts  of  the  society  have  been  re¬ 
warded  by  a  certain  measure  of  success ;  and 
if  outsiders,  or  even  the  Fellows  generally 
were  to  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  question,  the 
necessary  funds  would  soon  be  made  up.  We 
still  remember  that  His  Majesty  the  King,  in 
1890,  addressed  the  Fellows  at  the  opening' 
of  one  of  the  Temple  shows  in  these  words  : 
“  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  labours  to  obtain 
a  hall  may  be  successful,  for  I  feel  sure  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  and  advan¬ 
tage.”  Since  then  he  has  confirmed  the  re¬ 
marks  he  then  made,  and  substantiated  them 
by  forwarding  a  cheque  for  the  handsome 
donation  of  100  guineas  from  Balmoral 
Castle  on  September  30th  last.  Since  then 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  followed  suit  by 
the  remittance  of  a  cheque  for  half  of  the 
above  sum. 


The  year  of  the  proposed  celebration  of 
the  Centenary — namely,  1904 — draws  nigh 
at  a  rapid  pace,  and  it  behoves  all  concerned 
to  strain  every  nerve  with  the  object  of  has¬ 
tening  the  consummation  of  the  desired 
object,  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  out 
to  the  terms  of  the  letter.  We  have  no  desire 
for  any  undue  haste  or  want  of  consideration 
for  the  details  of  the  scheme  in  a  manner 
befitting  not  only  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  the  nation  at  large.  Horticul¬ 
ture  in  its  various  phases  is  the  monopoly  of 
no  society  and  no  party  in  this  country.  It 
has  often  been  repeated  that  we  are  “  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,”  but  we  ought  also  to  be  a 
nation  of  gardeners  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  yet  been  realised. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  imbued  with  a  love  for 
flowers,  and  the  products  of  the  garden 
generally.  The  British  market  is  the  best 
in  the  world  for  every  description  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  or  conveyed  to  our  shores.  Our 
polls  are  open  to  all  the  world,  and  foreigners 
know  it.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  our  ports 
closed  against  anything  which  it  would  he 
unprofitable  or  impossible  for  us  to  produce  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  nation  is  paying 
away  huge  sums  for  fruits  and  other  things 
which  might  well  be  grown  in  this  country. 
The  increased  production  of  certain  fruits  in 
this  country  is  a  growing  national  necessity  ; 
and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  we 
should  have  a  national  home  for  horticulture 
in  London. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  State-aided  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  character  should  not  he 
established  in  the  metropolis?  Surely  a 
“  modus  vivendi  ”  could  be  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  or  some  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  State  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  whereby  the  sympathies  of  the 
various  practical  experts,  who-  freely  give 
their  services  to  the  society,  might  be  en¬ 
listed  in  a  scheme  that  would  be  of  direct 
service  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  merely 
to  one  particular  district.  Various  schools: 
of  horticulture  are  now  established  through¬ 
out  the  country,  though  they  might  well  be 
more  numerously  planted.  It  is  true  also 
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that  these  schools  have  one  or  more  practical  men  attached  to 
their  staffs,  but  they  are  ns  often  .students  who  have  been 
educated  for  a  purpose,  and  lean  more  to  the  scientific  than  the  , 
practical  side  of  horticulture.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  these 
phases  of  horticulture  estranged,  but  rather  that  they  should 
be  brought  together,  and  enabled  to  work  for  the  common  good. 
The  -committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  embrace 
men  whose  every-day  life  is  occupied1  in  horticulture,  either 
established  on  a  commercial  basis  or  in  practical  work  that 
has  for  it®  object  the  supply  of  'the  private  home  with  the 
various  products  of  the  garden  in  the  way  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  whether  grown  in  the  open  or  under  glass. 
It  must  be  obvious  to-  all  that  such  -a.  body  of  men  enlisted  in 
the  welfare  of  the  State  must  in  the  long  run.  make  itself  felt, 
as  a  power  for  good  in  the  education  of  our  fellow  men  to  look 
after  their  own  interests. 

The  Governments  of  other  countries  and  States  furnish  prac¬ 
tical  aid  to  various  institutions  engaged  in  the  education  of  the 
community.  The  Government  of  -this  might  give  practical 
assistance  towards  the  establishment  of  a  home  of  horticulture 
that  would  be  worthy  .of  the  nation.  The  various  provincial 
societies  might  be  linked  with  the  mother  society,  and  thereby 
derive  advantages  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  The  spirit 
of  commerce  and  utilitaaianism  might  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  spirit  of  private  enterprise,  that-  is,  merely  actuated  with 
a  love  of  horticulture  for  it-s  own  sake,  in  developing  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  its  fullest  legitimate  limit.  The  .capabilities  of  the 
British  Islands,  in  the  widest  -sense,  for  the  production  of  home 
supplies  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  -co-operation  with  a 
central  body  of  experts  would1  do-  much  to  disseminate 
knowledge  a-nd  organise  matters  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community. 

A  central  hall  of  horticulture  is  what  we  want  in  this  country, 
and  such  a  hall  could  nowhere  better  be  situated  than  in 
London.  Nowhere  else  have-  we  such  a.  body  of  experts  in  all 
branches  of  horticulture  as  are  in  connection  with  the  Ro-yal 
Horticultural  Society.  Practically,  for  an  institution  built  up 
for  the  teaching  of  horticulture,  both  scientific  and  practical, 
we  have  the  machinery  already  established  in  London,  and  only 
requiring  a  little  more  capital  to  enable  them  to-  carry  on  their 
work  more  efficiently  than  has  hitherto-  been  done.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  a  society  intended  to  be  a  self-supporting  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  able  to  carry  on  its  own  particular  work 
by  aid  of  its  own  Fellows  ;  but-  co-operation,  it  is  believed,  will 
bulk  largely  in  tlie  horticulture  of  the  future- ;  and  a  little 
State-aid  in  this  case  would  consist  in  making  the  society  more 
national  than  it  lias  ever  been  before.  In  helping  the  society 
to  attain  this  end,  the-  State  would  be  helping  to  assist  the 
nation  at  large. 


The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


The  world  of  gardens  is  a  v-eiry  wide  one,  extending-  as  it 
does  from  the  equator  t-o  the  uttermost  fringe  of  the  temperate 
zones.  Just  at  the  present  moment  garden  c-raft  is  extremely 
popular,  and  horticulture,  both  private  and  -commercial,  is  ex¬ 
tending  on  all  sides  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Not-  a-lo-ne  is  the 
practice  of  gardening  advancing  ahead,  but  its  diffusion 
amongst  all  classes  is  even  more  astonishing. 

The  British  people  have,  for  the  last,  three  or  four  centuries 
at  any  rate,  been  -noted  for  their  love  of  gardens,  and-  the 
very  word  “  garden  ”  is  now  used  in  our  language  in  many 
Avays.  Fitzherbert  and  other  historians  tell  us  that  London 
Ava,s  always  a  city  of  gardens — private  gardens — of  Avhich  its 
rich  merchants  and  citizens  Avere  justly  proud,  and  that  even 
its  alehouses  and  taverns  were  decked  out  bravely  AA-itli  spring 
floAvers; 


Of  later  days  in  London,  the  town  usurped  many  of  the  little 
town  gardens  and  open  spaces,  such  as  the  old  gardens  of 
Northumberland  House,  near  Charing  Cross,  -with  its  HaAV- 
thorns  and  Mulberries,  and  the  dear  old  Drapers’  Company’s 
garden,  with  its  Mulberries  and  Water  Lily  pool,  that  was 
formerly  an  attraction  to  wayfarers  who  kneAv  of  its  existence 
just  behind  the  Bank  of  England. 

There  have,  ho-Ave-ver,  been  gains  as  Avell  as  losses,  and 
London’s  public  parks  and  open  spaces  beside  the  river  and 
elseWhere  always  strike  foreign  and  Colonial  visitors  with 
surprise  -and  -delight.  Greenwich,  with  its  deer  and  fine  old 
Sweet  -Che-stnuts,  Richmond  and  Bushey  Parks,  Hampstead 
Heath,  Epp-ing  Forest,  are  not  easily  matched  in  interest  and 
beauty  elsewhere.  It-  is  true,  perhaps,  that  Ave  have  no  "  Fon- 
tainb-leau,”  but  AA-e  have  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  Ave  can  boast 
that  no  other  nation  possesses  a  botanical  garden  comparable 
with  Kew,  nor  a  palace  and  gardens  fraught  Avalli  more  memo¬ 
ries  and  historical  details  than  is  Hampton  Court — Wolsey’s 
palace  beside  the  Willow-fringed  Thames.  The  gardening  world 
even  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  is  of  an  importance  far 
too  vast  to  be  ignored.  When  Ave  come  to  consider  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  prWate  gardens  ini  England,  one  is  almost 
o-verAvhelmed!  by  their  extent  and  artistic  Aralue.  Fine  tre-e-s, 
Amlvety  lawns,  noble  trees,  evergreen  and  flowering  slu-ubs, 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  borders  -and  roc-k  gardens,  aquatics,  and 
Bamboos  everywhere.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
fruitful  orchards,  fertile  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  and  glass¬ 
house  gardens,  or  conservatories,  Avhich  contain  -all  the-  most 
useful  -and1  beautiful  plants  o-f  the  Avorld  gathered  together — or 
fooMssed',  as  it  Were — beneath  our  English  sky.  Fern,  Orchid, 
and  Palm,  Grapes,  Peaches,  or  Pines,  bulbs,  -and  flowers  of  all 
kinds,  are  as  Avell  groAvn  in  English  gardens  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  gardening  Avorld. 

But-  apart  from  Avliat  the  garden  is  in  the  England  of  to-day, 
Ave  are  promised  “  the  garden  city”  of  to-morrow,  in  connection 
with  AA'hieh  cities  erected  in  salubrious  country  places  will  be 
associated  industries  of  many  kinds,  -either  connected  with  adja¬ 
cent  land  and  Avater  poAver,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
These  garden  cities  are  meant  to  be  more  or  less  self-contained 
houses  and  gardens,  -surrounded  by  public  parks,  hospitals, 
manufactories,  clubs,  reading-room®,  schools,  -sho-ps,  chu-rches, 
-and  chap-els,  with  other  intellectual  and  -sanitary  -institutions 
suited  t-o-  the  Avell-being  of  the  peo-ple  Av'ho  reside  in  their  midst. 

One  great  desiderat  um  in  the  economy  of  the  land  question  is 
to  associate  all  sorts  of  collateral  industries  in  conjunction  Avith 
land  culture,  just  -as  chair-making  and  other  -remunerative 
labour  is  carried  on  in  Bedfordshire  and  Gloucestershire  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Be-e-ch  Avo-od's  or  forests.  The  parrot  cry  of 
back  to  the  land  is  no  good.  The  children  must  be  educated 
from  tlreir  earliest  years  to  remain  -on  the  land,  -for  if  once 
they  leave  the  country  for  the  to-wn  they  are  useless  on  land 
afterwards,  having  once  lost  their  grip  and  taken  to  other 
pursuits. 

The  arb  of  political  economy  should  be  taught  in  schools, 
and  the  pupils  -should  be  taught  to  see  realities  and'  the  ad- 
Amntages  of  life  in  the  country  amid  beautiful  and  healthy  sur¬ 
rounding's.  The  larger  Avages  of  the  toAvns  are  often  merely 
illusory,  OAving  to  the  cost  of  provisions,  house  rent,  or  lodg¬ 
ings,  clothing,  etc.  It.  is  not  the  mere  amount  of  wages  one 
receives,  but  the  amount  of  one’s  earnings  that  can  be  saved, 
that  -really  determines  the  point  as  t-o  Avhether  a  man  is  Ave-li 
or  badly  pa-i-d. 

The  outlook  in  horticultural  matters  Avas  never  better  all 
i  oun-d  than  it  is  to-day  -thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  urban 
and  county  councils.  One  thing  is  badly  wanted,  however, 
in  the-  rural  districts  of  England,  and  that  is  a  better  and  more 
secure  system  of  land  tenure.  As  it  is,  our  antiquated  land 
laws  stifle  industries  like  fruit  planting  and  all  other  industries 
and  investments'  of  capital  -on  the  land  for  Avhich  there  is  not 
a.  return  Avithin  t-Avelve  months  or  so. 

The-seare  only  a  few  of  the  problems  Which  Avill  be  dealt  wit-h 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Gardening  World — a  paper  which 
has  always  kept  up  with  the  procession  in  all  cases  wherein 
the  welfare  of  gardens  and  of  gardeners  is  concerned. 
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THE  WILD  GARDEN. 


The  Giant  Cow  Parsnip. 

(Heracleum  eillosum.) 

Neither  in  the  'herbaceous  borders  proper,  nor  in  the  better 
dressed  parts  of  the  flower  garden,  should  this  gigantic  herb 
find  a  place.  The  wild  garden  is  the  best  place  for  it ;  but 
those  who  take  proper  delight  in  herbaceous  plants  and  their 
various  uses  will  find  an  appropriate  place  for  it  in  the  shrub¬ 
beries  or  pleasure-grounds,  where  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  wild  garden  proper. 

Many  gardeners  have  had  experience  with  it  at  one  time  or 
other,  but  many  of  them  have  had  a  troublesome  experience 
with  it,  due  either  to  their  being  unacquainted  with  its  habit 
when  it  first  came  under  their  care,  or  to  their  happy-go-lucky 
method  of  leaving  it  to  its  own  resources.  Possibly,  when  we 


Heracleum  villosum. 


admit  that  its  better  knotvn  garden  name  is  H.  giganteum, 
many  will  remember  that  it  is  a  rampant-growing  and  not  very 
sweet-smelling  herb  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  grows 
to  a  great  height,  and  in  the  autumn  scatters  its  seeds  all  over 
the  place,  and  proves  a  most  troublesome  weed. 

All  that  we  admit  when  it  is  allowed  to  plant  its®  and  to 
produce  seed  in  positions  where  it  has  no  business  to  be. 
Wherever  there  are  hedges  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flowering  and 
fruiting  plant,  seedlings  will  be  sure  to  spring  up  next  season. 
This  it  may  do  on  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  or  flower  garden, 
and,  though  it  may  never  succeed  in  gaining  a  footing  in 
ground  that  is  annually  trenched  or  dug,  yet  seedlings  are  sure 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  hedges,  and,  if  allowed  to  flower 
and  fruit,  which  they  will  do  in  the  second  season  from  seed,  a 
Weedy  profusion  of  seedlings  will  come  up  all  over  the  ground 
the  folloSvmg  year  All  the  trouble  of  weeding  which  this 
necessitates  may  be  avoided  by  preventing  the  production  of 
seed,  provided  the  gardener  has  no  need  for  it. 

As  above  stated,  the  wild  garden  or  pleasure-ground  is  the 
best  place  for  it,  and  fine  effects  can  be  produced  by  growing 


the  plant  singly  or  in  groups,  either  fully  exposed  on  the  grass 
or  amongst  shrub®.  Ahgorous  plants  readily  grow  to  a  height 
of  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  or  more,  when  grown  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
provided  it  is  fairly  deep,  rich,  and  open,  so  as  to  encourage 
deep  rooting,  ample  foliage,  and  tall  stems.  The  bigger  it  is  the 
finer ;  in  fact,  it  can  never  be  too  strong  or  coarse.  Its  chief 
beauty  lies  in  its  coarseness  or  rugged  and  picturesque 
character. 

With  tills  object  in  view  the  soil  should  be  prepared  for  it 
by  dee}}  trenching,  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  would  prepare 
for  Parsnips,  to  which  the  Cow  Parsnips  are  very  closely  allied. 
In  manuring  the  ground  the  cultivator  need  have  no  fear  of 
spoiling  the  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garden  Parsnip,  because 
vigorous  growth  alone  is  the  object  in  view  in  this  case.  When 
grown  in  shrubbery  the  effect  of  the  giant  flower  stems  only  is 
obtained. 

If  special  preparations  are  made  for  vigorous  growth,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  advocate  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  beds  upon 
the  grass,  where  an  uninterrupted  vielw  of  it  would  be  obtained 
from  various  parts  of  the  garden  or  grounds.  A  situation 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  gales  should  be  chosen,  and  no 
staking  or  other  support  will  be  necessary.  During  the  first 
year  of  planting  the  foliage  alone  may  be  prominent,  but  by 
the  second  year  both  leaves  and  flower  stems  will  make  con¬ 
spicuous  objects  in  the  landscape,  which,  once  seen,  cannot  soon 
be  forgotten.  See  our  illustration  of  a  fruiting  plant. 


The  Colton  Thistle. 

(Onopordon  Acanthium.) 

In  a  wild  state,  and  when  left  to  its  own  resources,  this 
Thistle  prefers  dry  and  waste  places,  possibly  because,  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation,  it  is  able  to  maintain  itself,  simply 
because  it  can,  under  such  circumstances,  produce  and  ripen 
a  sufficient  number  of  seeds  to  continue  the  succession  from 
year  to  year.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  it  in 
a  really  wild  state  will  have  noticed  that  a  number  of  plants 
Imiu  only  a  tuft  or  crown  of  leaves,  while  a  few  straggling 
specimens  may  be  in  bloom.  This  really  represents  the  two 
stages  or  periods  in  the  life  history  of  the  plant,  for  it  is  a 
biennial.  The  flowering  specimens  on  dry,  gravelly,  or  chalky 
ground  may  only  range  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height ;  but  that 
does  not  at  all  represent  the  capabilities  of  the  plant  when 
grown  under  more  favourable  conditions. 

Those  who  would  see  it  in  its  best  and  most  rugged  grandeur 
should  prepare  a  position  for  it  in  the  pleasure-grounds  or  wild 
garden,  where  its  seeds  will  not  prove  a  nuisance,  even  if  they 
ripen  in  quantity,  which  they  will  do,  even  in  northern  localities, 
it  the  plant  is  placed  under  favourable  conditions,  so’  that  it 
can  make  vigorous  growth  the  first  year  and  commence  flower¬ 
ing  by  J uly  in  the  second  summer.  As  the  object  should  be  to 
allow  the  plant  to  remain  intact  for  the  longest  possible  period, 
it  may  he  that  the  seeds  will  get  scattered  about  by  the  wind 
before  the  owner  or  gardener  thinks  of  gathering  the  same. 
Where  most  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  rough  grass,  or  even 
closely-cut  sward,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  it  will  give 
much  trouble. 

With  the  intention  of  rearing  plants  5  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  a 
place  must  be  prepared  for  it  by  trenching  the  ground  at  least 
2  ft.  deep,  and  ameliorating  the.  soil  if  the  natural  material  is 
unsuitable.  The  Cotton  Thistle  is  by  no  means  fastidious  as 
to  soil,  provided  it  is  friable  and  well  drained.  On  the  other 
band,  a  heavy,  clay  soil  may  be  improved  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  subsoil  and  making  the  deficit  good  by  the 
addition  of  old  potting-bench  soil,  leaf-mould,  road-grit,  and 
other  material  which  may  come  handy.  There  are  those  who 
would  consider  such,  a  proceeding  altogether  beyond  the  re¬ 
quirements  or  the  merits  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  the  larger 
the  plant  the  more  interesting  it  becomes  ;  and  even  those  who 
have-little  to  say -in  favour  of  a  Thistle  are  often  struck  by  the 
remarkable  dimensions  of  this  one  when  liberally  treated  and 
given  plenty  of  space  to  develop.  J.  Mol. 
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The  Junior’s  Page  and  Correspondence. 


Planting  of  Persian  Ranunculus  (A.  D.  M.). — Some  time 
during  the  next  month  would  be  a  suitable  time  for  planting  this 
class  of  plants,  which  are  a  little  troublesome  if  subjected  to  tire 
severe  and  changeable  weather  of  our  winter  climate  by  too 
early  planting.  We  have  planted  the  tubers  in  October  and 
November,  but  they  got  very  much  decimated  during  th©  winter. 
The  ground  intended  for  them  should  be  prepared  in  the  autumn, 
if  in  any  way  of  a  light  and  gravelly  character,  so  that  it  may 
get  settled  before  planting  time.  Soil  of  a  heavy  character  should 
be  well  dug  and  prepared  shortly  before  you  intend  to  plant. 
Avoid  that  which  is  inclined  to  clay  or  that  which  is  very  wet. 
Do  not  get  on  the  ground  when  it  is  soaked  with  rain  or  snow, 
but  wait  till  it  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  to  avoid  puddling  it. 
Break  it  all  up  finely  as  the  process  of  digging  is  being  accom¬ 
plished.  Rake  it  smooth,  and  take  out  holes  with  a  trowel,  so 
that  the  tubers  will  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  after  putting  in 
a  little  sand.  Press  the  tubers  into  the  soil  with  their  claws 
downwards,  making  them  rest  firmly  in  the  soil.  Cover  them 
with  sand,  and  then  fill  up  the  hole'  with  soil.  If  they  succeed 
well  in  your  soil,  the  plants  should  he  4  in.  apart  each  way. 
It  will  afford  a  deal  of  protection  if  you  cover  the  bed  with  dry 
straw,  and  should  there  he  any  danger  of  it  blowing  about,  you 
could  tie  it  together  in  handfuls  of  straight  straw,  making  a  coarse 
mat,  as  it  were.  Leave  this  on  the  bed  till  the  weather  becomes 
fine  or  mild  in  March. 

Hardiness  of  Scilla  peruviana  (W.  M.). — In  all  cases  where 
we  have  seen  this  plant  grown  it  has  proved  quite  hardy,  but 
that  has  been  chiefly  in  the  southern  counties.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  succeed  with  you  if  planted  in  a  light  and  friable, 
well-di'ained  soil.  Should  you  have  a  number  of  bulbs,  some  of 
them  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open,  and  the  rest  potted  up  in 
a  compost  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould, 
and  sufficient  gritty  sand  to  make  it  porous.  These  reserve  plants 
may  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame  till  they  come  into-  bloom,  when  they 
can  be  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  or  other 
cool  house  where  their  deep  blue  flowers  will  be  acceptable. 

Snake’s  Head  in  the  Grass  (E.  M.).— If  you  refer  to  Fritillaria 
Meleagris,  which  is  the  proper  name  of  the  British  plant,  then 
you  may  plant  it  in  the  grass  with  every  hope  of  success,  provided 
the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  friable  nature,  or  somewhat  gravelly, 
such  as  you  would  find  in  a  meadow  near  a  stream  or  river,  then 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  bulbs  will  grow  and  multiply  if 
left  alone.  We  fear  it  is  getting  late  for  the  planting  of  this 
class  of  bulb,  but  if  the  latter  is  in  good  condition  you  could 
plant  at  once.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting  the  Fritil- 
larias ;  but  if  you  have  any  fear  of  them  you  could  plant  them 
on  this  occasion  in  a  border  of  light,  rich  soil,  to  encourage 
growth  as  much  as  possible.  Next  autumn,  say  in  October,  you 
could  transplant  them  into  the  grass.  As  May  and  June  are 
the  months  in  which  they  flower,  you  must  be  prepared  to-  accord 
them  a.  position  where  the  grass  can  be  left  uncut  till  the  leaves 
begin  to  fade.  You  can  overcome  the  difficulty,  however,  by 
planting  them  in  groups  or  clumps  of  irregular  outline,  where 
you  can  cut  the  grass  all  round  them,  leaving  it  standing  only 
where  the  Fritillarias  are  situated. 

Wall  Shrub  and  How  to  Propagate  It  (A.  P.  F.).— The 
yellow-flowered  wall  shrub  is  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  It  is  quite 
customary  for  it.  to  flower  at  this  period  of  the  year,  but  the 
quantity  of  blossom  which  it  will  produce  at  any  given  period 
depends  very  much  upon  the  mildness  of  the  weather  for  the 
time  being.  '  Should  severe  frost  supervene  when  it  is  in  flower, 
the  blossoms  that  are  open  would  most  likely  get  destroyed ;  but 
the  plant  is  hardy,  and  any  remaining  buds  would  open  later 
on  after  the  frost  is  gone.  You  should  have  no*  difficulty  in 
rearing  or  rooting  any  number  of  young  plants  If  you  take 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  about  6  in.  long  and  insert  them 
firmly  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  keeping  the  pots  in  a  frame 
or  greenhouse  in  winter.  Another  easy  method  is  to  layer  some 
of  the  young  shoots  in  autumn  around  the  old  plant,  made  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  treat  a  Carnation.  Water  the  ground 
in  which  the  layers  arc  placed,  if  at  all  dry,  till  the  advent  of  the 
autumn  rains. 

Fuchsia  seen  at  the  Sea  Coast  (Fuchsia.).— The  red  and 
purple  Fuchsia  you  noted  was  most  likely  F.  Riccartoni.  It 
succeeds  best  in  districts  close  to  the  sea.  where  it  attains  a  con¬ 
siderable  height.  Farther  inland  we  have  seen  it  destroyed 
during  a  severe  winter,  even  against  a.  wall.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  noted  it  in  cottage  and  farm  gardens  some  distance 
inland,  and  making  a  very  satisfactory  display  of  blossom,  even 


when  planted  fully  exposed  in  the  garden  and  not  given  any 
protection  whatever.  Under  such  conditions  the  stems  would 
remain  dwarf,  say  for  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height.  The  tops  would 
often  get  killed  in  winter,  but  that  made  the  jffant  even  more 
densely  bushy,  and  though  the  flowering  shoots  were  not  so 
long  as  when  grown  against  a  wall,  they  nevertheless  made  a 
really  handsome  bush  during  July,  August,  and  September. 

Apple  Tree  raised  from  Seeds  (W.  D.).— There  is  a  prevalent 
idea  that  seedlings  of  Apples  will  not  flower  or  fruit  unless 
they  are  grafted.  That  is  hardly  correct,  because  if  it  were  so  the 
wild  Apjrle  or  Crab  would  also  behave  in  that  peculiar  way. 
The  facts  are  that  trees  raised  from  seeds  take  a  good  many 
years  to  reach  the  fruiting  stage.  When  they  do  so  the  fruit 
may  be  worthless  and  no  better  than  a  Crab.  On  the  contrary, 
you  may  get  something  good,  and  even  worthy  of  extended 
culture.  A  great  deal  of  chance  work  attaches  to  the  raising  of 
Apples  from  seeds,  unless  you  go  about  the  work  in  a  scientific 
way.  That  is,  you  must  make  a  careful  cross  between  two  really 
good  varieties,  and  then  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chance 
work  as  to  the  value  of  the  resultant  trees.  You  can  hasten  the 
fruiting  of  your  tree  by  grafting  it  on  another  tree  that  is  already 
in  a  bearing  condition,  or  get  someone  to  do  it  for  you. 

Kohl  Rabi  and  its  Use  (Quo).— It  would  be  difficult  to  define 
or  describe  all  the  uses  to  which  this  is  put.  A  cook  in  a  first- 
class  establishment  would  be  able  to  define  the  various  prepara¬ 
tions  to  which  she  subjects  it.  The  most  common  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put,  however,  is  to  treat  it  as  a  vegetable  for  the 
dinner-table,  using  much  in  the  same  way  as  Turnips,  to  which 
it  is  closely  allied.  The  different  varieties  of  Kohl  Rabi  are  not 
Turnips,  however,  but  merely  fleshy-stemmed  forms  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage,  You  may  note  the  difference  in  the  presence  of  a  short 
stem  above  ground,  and  that  above  this  the  stem  swells  out  in 
globular  shape  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  Turnip.  Wo 
presume  it  is  cut  up  in  slices  or  dices — that  is,  in  small  squares — 
and  used  in  soups,  on  the  one  hand,  or  merely  as  a  vegetable  to 
accompany  meat. 

Two  Dozen  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition  (T.  D.  W.)  — It  would 

be  very  easy,  in  fact,  more  easy,  to  name  four  dozen  good  varie¬ 
ties  than  two.  So  much  depends  upon  taste  or  preference  that 
you  can  only  find  out  which  you  like  best  by  trying  a  good 
many  fresh  ones  each  year  in  your  garden,  retaining  those  that 
do  best  and  please  you  most  in  the  matter  of  colour,  form,  and 
general  behaviour.  If  you  have  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance 
of  named  varieties  you  cannot  go  far  wrong  to  make  a  commence¬ 
ment  with  those  named  below.  Salopian  and  Firefly  are  crimson  ; 
Prima  Donna  and  Lovely,  pink ;  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs. 
Dugdale,  rose ;  Gorgeous  and  Lady  Mary  Currie,  orange ; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Modesty,  blush ;  Dorothy  Eckforcl 
and  Blanche  Burpee,  white;  Little  Dorritt  and  Triumph,  of  two 
colours ;  Queen  Victoria  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  yellow  ;  Navy 
Blue  and  Countess  Cadogan,  blue;  Othello  and  Black  Knight, 
maroon  ;  Lady_  Grisel  Hamilton  and  Countess  of  Radnor, 
lavender  ;  America,  striped  red  or  crimson  ;  and  Lottie  Hut-chins, 
a  light-coloured  fancy  variety. 

Culture  of  the  Flame-flowered  Nasturtium  (J.  Herd).— The 

chief  requisites  are  to  keep  it  cool  and  moist.  A  deep,  rich  soil 
that  will  retain  moisture  during  the  warm  and  dry  periods  of 
summer  will  prove  the  most  suitable.  As  the  roots  are  of  a 
rambling  nature  you  must  plant  the  Nasturtium  where  it  can 
ramble  a.  bit-  into  fresh  soil  and  continue  to  make  vigorous 
growth  from  year  to  year.  The  north  aspect  of  a  wall,  not  too 
high  nor  overhung  with  trees  in  any  way,  would  prove  most 
suitable  for  it  in  your  district.  Failing  such  a  situation,  the 
ground  selected  should  be  moist,  and  the  lower  part  of  the’ Nas¬ 
turtium  shaded  by  bushes  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  keep  the 
roots  cool.  It  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  over  some  support,  even 
if  all  the  upper  portion  is  more  or  less  exposed  to-  sunshine. 
At  the  same  time,  you  , should  avoid  a  wall  upon  which  the  sun 
would  strike  and  render  it  dry  and  hot. 

Madonna  Lilies  in  Full  Growth  (L.  Gibson).-  It  is  customary 
for  (lie  White  Lily  to  send  up  a-  tuft-  of  leaves  from  each  bulb 
after  the  advent  of  rain  during  autumn,  and  these  leaves  usually 
remain  fresh  -till  the  early  part  of  summer,  when  they  die  away  as 
the  flower  stems  push  up.  There  is  nothing  abnormal,  then,  in 
your  Lilies  behaving  as  they  have  done.  You  should  make  a  note 
of  tins,  and  remember  to  lift  aiicl  transplant  them,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  some  time  before  the  end  of  August,  because  tlien  (he  bulbs 
will  be  at  rest.  _  After  young  growth  has  started  the  roots  would 
be  liable  to  injury  by  transplanting. 
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Lire  Blackberries  were  plucked  on  Land's  End  on  January  4th. 

*  *  * 

Primroses  have  just  been  gathered  in  a  garden  in  South 
Lincolnshire. 

*  *  * 

Thirteen  acres  of  common  are  to^  be  laid  out  in  allotment 

gardens  at  Chipping  Sodbury,  Gloucester. 

*  -x-  * 

Primroses  in  full  bloom  were  gathered  in  Tenby  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  many  other  spring  flowers  are  in  blossom. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Williams,  of  Perrauuthnoe,  Church  town,  picked  some 
ripe  Raspberries  in  her  garden  at  the  end  of  December. 

*  *  * 

Daphne  Mezereum  is  flowering  profusely  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  both  on  the  grass  and  in  shrubberies,  thus  testifying  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,  F.R.H.S.,  Dawlish,  Devon,  is  preparing 
to  remove  from  Dawlish,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  is  selling 
off  all  his  stock  of  choice  Carnations  to  clear  at  once. 


*  *  *• 

Italian  farm  labourers  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  Vine  and 
fruit  districts  of  the  Western  Province  are  offered  free  passages 
to  Cape  Colony  hy  the  Cape  Government. 

*  *  * 

Finger-Cherries,  a  wild  fruit  growing  near  Cairns,  in  Northern 
Queensland,  have  been  the  cause  of  several  children  and  adults 
becoming  totally  blind  after  eating  a  few. 

■x-  *  * 

A  Feiliscliffe  (near  Harrogate)  gentleman  writes  to  state  that, 
despite  the  recent  frost  and  blizzards,  he  has  still  Apples  on  the 
trees  in  his  orchard. 

*  *  * 

According  to  a  report  from  Durban,  about  300  Orchids  were 
stored  in  a  freezing-room  aboard  the  “  Good  Hope  ”  before  she 
left  England,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  use  during  his  South  African 
tour. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  Amery,  of  Capytliaie,  Brixton,  on  Monday,  the  5th 
inst.,  picked  a  bunch  of  large  ripe  Raspberries,  and  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  in  the  same  garden,  several  ripe  Strawberries  were 
also  gathered. 

■x-  *  * 

Mr.  J .  A.  Marganaf,  The  Square,  Kolcoo,  co.  Down,  picked  a 

full-blown  Primrose  on  January  2nd  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  on 
the  land  of  Ballymoney  Park,  of  Kilcoo,  convenient  to  the  base 
of  Bourne  Mountains. 

*  *  * 

Remarkable  Fruit  Crop . — Mr.  Peter  Rallon,  extensive  fruit¬ 
grower,  at  Kingsley,  says  that  on  New  Year’s  Day  he  gathered 
from  a  young  Apple  tree  eighty  Apples,  varying  in  size  from 
4  in.  to  81  in.  in  circumference. 

*  *  * 

The  Forfar  Horticultural  Improvement  Association  held 
their  monthly  meeting  in  the  Miffan  Institute  on  the  6th  inst. 
The  principal  business  was  the  hearing  of  a  paper,  “  Something  on 
Vegetable  Growing,”  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton,  The  Gardens,  Hally- 
burton,  Ooupar  Angus.  His  paper  was  much  appreciated. 

■x-  *  * 

V  oolton  Gardeners’  Society. — The  thirteenth  annual  meeting 
ir  the  above  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  the  8chinsC 
Mr.  G.  Haigli  presiding.  The  report,  read  by  the  secretary, 
stated  that  the  meetings  had  been  well  attended,  and  the  papers 
delivered  were  of  a  practical  and  valuable  character.  Four 
members  were  successful  in  securing  the  Certificate  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  examination  held  last  April.  The 
library  has  been  overhauled  and  re-catalogued,  totalling  132 
i  olumes,  which  the  committee  trust  may  be  of  service  to  all 
lovers  of  horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  finances  are  in 
a  healthy  condition,  with  a  balance  of  £2  11s.  6d.  to  the  credit 
o  the  society.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
officers  of  the  socifftj .  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  was  re-elected  as  lion 
sec.  and  treasurer.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
the  business. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert  Tite,  who  for 
several  years  was  one  of  the  leading  florists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hampton,  and  also  well-known  as  a  salesman  at  Covent  Garden 
Market.  The  sad  event  occurred  after  a  long  and  painful  illness 
at  his  residence  in  London,  on  \\  ednesday,  December  31st. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Company.— The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Master,  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  meeting  the  Court  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the 
2nd  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  clerk.  Originally  there 
were  ten  candidates,  ‘but  two  withdrew  from  the  contest,  while 
one  other  did  not  appear  at  the  meeting.  From  the  remaining 
seven,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  barrister-at-law,  of  1,  Paper  Build¬ 
ings,  Temple,  was  ultimately  elected. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  January 
2nd,  Mr  H.  Canned,  of  Swanley,  Kent,  gave  a  paper  on  the 
“  Cultivation  of  the  Onion  for  Exhibition.”  Mr.  Moss  presided. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Canned  exhibited 
Onions  in  variety,  some  weighing  over  3  lb.,  some  fine  Parsnips, 
Leeks,  etc.  Mr.  Canned  cultivates  the  soil  very  deeply,  and 
uses  plenty  of  soot. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Twelve  new  members  were 
elected  ;  four  of  these,  however,  being  over  35  years  of  age,  are 
elected  subject  to  the  production  of  their  birth  certificate.  Nine 
•members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  death  certificate 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Cornford  was  produced,  and  the  amount 
standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger  was  directed  to  be  paid  to 
his  nominee.  Messrs.  W.  Gunner  and  T.  H.  Puzey  were  re¬ 
elected  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  December  30th,  Mr.  Edgar  Mayhew 
presiding.  The  report  showed  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
matter  of  revenue,  owing  chiefly  to  the  poor  attendance  at  the 
summer  show.  Mr.  C.  H.  'Cowell  suggested  that  they  should 
start  a  guarantee  fund,  in  order  that  they  should  be  provided 
for  the  summer  show.  He  would  start  it  with  £5.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Haxell  also'  promised 
sums  with  the  same  object  The  Chairman  said,  in  answer  to'  a 
question,  that  the  fund  was  a  guarantee  in  case  of  loss.  The 
report  was  then  adopted.  The  officers  and  committee  Were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

■x-  *  * 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  on  Wednesday,  at  83,  Lancaster 
Gate,  W.,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue,  vice-chairman,  presiding, 
the  draft  annual  report  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted. 
The  income  amounted  to  just  under  £3,000,  against  £3,200  in 
1901,  the  decrease  being  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the 
adverse  effect  of  the  late  war,  and  the  various  special  appeals 
and  abnormal  taxation  arising  therefrom.  Progress  was  reported 
in  reference  to  the  laying  out  of  the  recreation  ground  at  South- 
fields,  and  the  planting  of  trees  in  Cloudesley  Road,  N.,  Great 
Cambridge  Street,  Shoreditch,  and  in  churchyards  at  Barking 
and  Poplar.  It  was  decided  to  offer  opposition  to  a  private  Bill 
which  seeks  to  exempt  a  disused  burial-ground  in  Dorset  Street, 
E.C. ,  from  the  jtrohibition  against  building  thereon  imposed  by 
the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act.  Letters  were  read  respecting 
St.  Peterls  Square,  Hammersmith.  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars, 
the  site  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  Chelsea,  some  fields  on  the 
north-west  borders  of  Hampstead  Heath,  all  of  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  making  efforts  to  save  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
hands  of  the  builder.  Communications  were  also  read  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  trees  on  and  adjacent  to  land  offered  for  sale  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  opposite  the  Palace,  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in  order  to  secure 
their  preservation.  Reports  were  received  in  reference  to  the 
resumption  of  “  thinning  ”  operations  at  Burnham  Beeches,  which 
were  stated  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  was  decided  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  City  Corporation. 


A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  f/reu test  n  •  mber  of  original  news  items,  pmticulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties ,  etc.,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  3ish  1903.  Letters  marked  “News”  should 
addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
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News  of  the  Week — (continued).  «** 


Wild  Primroses  and  Strawberries  were  picked  in  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  farm,  Dainton,  Newton  Abbot,  on  Boxing  Day. 

*  *  * 

East  Anglia  Daffodil  Show*  will  be  held  at  Ipswich  on 

April  22nd.  A  schedule  of  prizes  on  a  very  liberal  scale  has  now 
been  issued,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs, 
lion,  secretary,  6,  Prince’s  Street,  Ipswich. 

*  *  * 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  hist.,  P.C.  Howard  44  was  called  to  a  lire 
at  61,  Oxford’ Street,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Tlios.  Barron,  the 
well-known  Swansea  florist.  The  flames  were  extinguished  by 
means  of  buckets  of  water.  Some  of  the  plants  were  damaged  by 
smoke. 

*  *  * 

A  Queen  and  a  Kew  Gardener. — A  contemporary  says  that 
the  Queen  of  Roumania  had  a  desire  to  see  Kew  Gardens.  In 
passing  through  one  of  the  hot-houses  the  visitors  happened  to 
be  very  numerous,  causing  some  confusion  on  the  pathway.  The 
Kew  o-ardener,  doing  his  duties,  was  heard  to  repeat  in  his  usual 
monotonous  voice,  “  Please  walk  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  please 
walk  on!”  The  Queen  had  completely  forgotten  that  she  had 
intended  to  walk  incognito,  and  was  distributing  kind  smiles  on 
either  side.  Her  politeness  was  being  received  with  indifference, 
and  the  Kew  gardener  was  getting  impatient,  when  Carmen 
Sylva  gently  said,  “  The  flowers  are  beautiful  indeed,  but  I  ami 
quite  delighted  with  the  Orchids.  What  trouble  you  must  have 
to  take  care  of  all  this  quantity  of  plants;  what  a  fervent  admirer 
of  nature  you  must  be;  I  congratulate  you— I  am  really  de¬ 
lighted!”  All  this  and  more  she  is  reported  to  have  said.  It 
must  have  been  torture  to-  the  Kew  gardener  while  disorder  and 
overcrowding  were  blocking  up  the  pathways  and  endangering 
the  plants.  His  reply  is  stated  to  have  been:  “  Will  you  go 
along  ?  This  has  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes  ;  you  are  prevent¬ 
ing  the  other  visitors  from  advancing.”  We  wonder  whether  that 
young  gardener  remembers  the  long  conversation  he  had  with 
this  talkative  lady,  because  he  will  now  be  exceedingly  mortified 
to  discover  that  he  had  been  talking  to  a  Queen. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— A  very  successful  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  when 
Mr.  J.  C.  House,  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury-on-Trym,  de¬ 
livered  |ia  very  exhaustive  lectur/e  on  .“  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Li eut. -Colonel  H.  Cary  Batten,  J.P.,  presided  over  a  good  attend¬ 
ance,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  H.  Cary  Batten,  their 
presence  adding  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
House’s  lecture  was  well  worthy  of  the  evening,  and  his  able 
remarks  were  followed  by  no  small  amount  of  interest,  he  being 
quite  at  home  with  the  handling  of  his  subject.  He  remarked 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  -subject,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
tall  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  were  perfectly  ha-rdy, 
and  which,  he  said,  were  fast  becoming  the  most  popular  of  our 
garden  favourites.  Their  extreme  beauty  and  usefulness  make 
them  quite  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  their  garden.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  gardeners  were  taking  up  their  cultivation 
more  and  more  every  year,  and  why  not?  They  were  certainly 
as  beautiful  -as  any  of  o-ur  exotics  and  greenhouse  plants,  re¬ 
quiring  less  icare  and  anxious  moments,  and  were  within  the 
reach  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  He  should  like  to-  see  the  usual 
summer  bedding  plants  give  way  to  more  of  our  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  wherefrom  we  can  -get  such  a  continuance  of  blood,  a 
greater  variety  o-f  colours,  and  certainly  more  showy  than  our 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  and  the  usual  summer  bedding  plants. 
We  1  lave  now  some  thousands  of  varieties  to  choose  from,  am-o-ng 
which  were  flowers  ranking  with  our  choicest  greenhouse  flowers, 
equaling  many  of  our  Orchids  in  point  of  beauty.  He  strongly 
recommended  starting  with  a  -clean  border,  and  well  trenching 
the  -ground  before  planting,  digging  plenty  of  manure  into  the 
roots.  No  one  need  be  afraid  of  over-feeding,  and  well-rotted 
farmyard  manure  was  very  beneficial.  Mr.  House  then-  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  most  beautiful,  which 
should  be-  of  great  service  to  the  gardeners  of  Bristol  and  district. 
Weeding,  lie  said,  -must  be  carefully  attended  to-;  keeping  the 
borders  clean  was  a  veiy  important  factor  in  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Concluding,  Mr.  House  strongly  advised  bis  audience  to  go 
thoroughly  into-  the  subject,  and  they  would  not  be  disappointed 
with  t-he  results.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him  for 
his  most  practical  lecture.  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Cary  Batten  and 
Mrs.  H.  Cary  Batten  were  unanimously  voted  the  sincere  thanks 


of  the  association  for  all  their  kindnessse  shown  to  the  society 
ever  since  its  formation.  The  prizes  for  the  evening,  kindly- 
given  by  the  president,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  W.  A.  F. 
Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes),  and  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis 
(gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  for  three  flowering  plants.  A  certificate 
of  merit  went  to  Mr.  H.  Daniel  (gardener,  Mr.  Quick),  for  a 
plant  of  Laelia  anceps. 

*  *  * 

Acton  Natural  History  Society. — On  the  5th  inst.,  at  the 
Churchfield  Hall  Buildings,  Mr.  A.  Loydell,  of  Acton,  gave  an 
exceptionally  interesting  paper  on  “  Botanical  Rambles  in 
Middlesex,”  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  president,  A.  IT. 
Battley  Esq.  Mr.  Loydell,  at  the  outset,  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of  the  comity,  covered  by 
t-he  rambles,  for,  lie-  said,  that  the  connection  between  plants 
and  the  soil  upon  which  -they  -grow  is  so  close  that  a  sketch 
of  -the  geological  and  geographical  characteristics  of  the  county 
was  most  desirable.  Some  plants,  he  insisted,  preferred  chalk, 
some  sand  or  gravel,  some  clay,  while  some  others  seemed  to 
thrive  be-st  in  a  mixture  of  two  or  -more-  of  these  ingredients. 
Then,  again,  some  plants  required  a  large  supply  of  moisture, 
and  were  only  to  be  found  in,  or  by  the  sides  of,  rivers,  streams, 
or  bogs,  so  that  the  plant-searcher  must  have  recourse  to  all  these 
situations  if  he  woidd  exhaust  the  flora-  of  his  comity.  The 
geological  features  of  Middlesex,  however,  were  not  so  varied  as 
most  of  the  other  comities,  hence  one  could  not  expect  to  botanise 
so-  successfully  in  consequence.  Speaking  generally,  the  plants 
usually  found  in  meadows  are  best  represented  in  our  county. 
Some  fine  meadowland  still  exists  in  Middlesex,  so  that  two  crops 
of  hay  are  not  infrequently  harvested  therefrom.  He  considered 
that  a  field  entirely  covered  with  fine  gra-ss  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
Mr.  Loydell  then  took  -some  typical  plants  and  described  t-he-ir 
floral  structures  with  some  minuteness,  although  he  stated  that 
he  considered  the  grasses  to  be  the  -most  useful  family  of  plants. 
Mr.  Loydell  thus  afforded  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  was  much  appreciated.  After  some  discussion,  the 
customary  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  given.  Ail  exhibit  of 
eighteen  species  of  Danaci-a — a  kind  of  Water-beetle — many  of 
them  collected  in  Middlesex  and  well  preserved,  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Montgomery,  their  life  history  being  duly  demonstrated. 
Mr.  Loydell  also  handed  round  about  fo-rtv  photogrpa-hs  of  Middle¬ 
sex  plants,  by  way  of  illustration.  These  had  all  been  taken 
during  the  past  season,  and  for  the  most-  part  in  situ  by 

C.  B.  G. 


Obituary. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
through  heart  disease-,  -of  Mr.  Arthur  Hollow-ay,  aged  47,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Holloway  had  only  recently  succeeded  Mr.  C. 
Long  -as  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oaksliott,  Esq.,  Orchardine,  Mont¬ 
pelier  Road,  Ealing,  he  having  previously  been  about  nine  years 
with  E.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Hill  Crest,  Castlebar,  Ealing.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
loway  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Ealing  and  District 
Gardeners’  Society,  and  by  his  uniform  courtesy,  his  sterling 
qualities,  and  his  genial  behaviour,  wa-s  greatly  esteemed  by  all 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  well  known  in  Ealing,  and  much  respected. 
He  was  a  local  exhibitor  of  some  repute,  and  while  at  Hill  Crest 
Gardens  was  associated  with  the  re-introduction  of  the  original 
Chinese  Primula.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  good  gardener,  with  a 
philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and,  while  he  went  about  his  work 
unostentatiously,  he  recommended  himself  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  leaves  a  delicate  wife  and  live  children— ranging  from  thirteen 
to  twenty — and  many  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 

He  was  also  assistant  bandmaster  to  the  Ealing  Town  Band 
■•mil  at.  the  funeral,  which  took  place -on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
•d  the. Ealing  Ceinet-eiy,  his  musical  comrades  bore  his  remains 
to  their  last  resting  place.  Among  the  numerous  wreaths  was 
one  from  his  old  employers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde,  and  one  from 
the  Ealing  Gardeners-’  Society.  There  were  also  many  mourners, 
Councillor  G.  Taylor  representing  t-he  bandsmen,  and  Mr.  c! 
Edwards  (vice-chairman  of  the  local  society)  representing ’the 
gardeners.  '  C  B  °G 
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Early  Flowering  Iris. 

The  Netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata)  is  the  best  known  of  all  the 
small  Xiphions.  In  February  and  March  it  usually  delights 
the  eye  with  flowers  presenting  a  vision  of  deep  violet,  combining 
with  bright  gold  in  a  striking  degree,  and,  in  addition,  has  a 
strong  violet  fragrance.  Its  foliage  is  already  pushing  through 
the  ground,  so  as  to  form  an  accompaniment  to  the  bloom,  after¬ 
wards  reaching  about  1  foot  in  height.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  procure  from  'a  reliable  source,  so  as  to  get  true  to  name,  as 
the  variety  Krelagei  is  sometimes  substituted.  The  claret- 
purple  flowers  are  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  appear  earlier 
than  the  type,  but  lack  the  size  and  delicious  scent.  The  variety 
major  is  a  glorified  form  of  the  first-mentioned,  while  sopho- 
liensis  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The  early  bakeriana,  histrio,  and 
histrioides,  and  the  exceedingly  bright  yellow  Danfordise  are 
now  opening  their  flowers.  These,  belonging  to  the  reticulata 
section,  should  have  a  sheltered  position,  but  the  sun  must 
not  be  excluded.  Being  hardy,  they  need  no  protection  except 
when  in  bloom.  To  prevent  rain  from  spoiling  the  flowers  a 
glass  pane  of  sufficient  size  can  be  supported  by  stout  wires  to 
cover  them,  or  they  can  be  effectually  prevented  from  being 
splashed  by  mud  with  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Iris  alata,  the  Scorpion  Iris,  lias  spreading 
standards  in  place  of  the  erect  ones  of  the  former  group.  The 
flowers  are  produced  throughout  January,  and  average  4  in. 
in  diameter,  being  of  a  pale  blue,  with  the  segments  very  broad. 
The  foliage  departs  from  the  general  run,  resembling  that  of  a 
small  leek.  It  makes  a  grand  plant  for  pans,  requiring  more 
space  than  most,  and  remains  in  flower  for  some  time,  as  two 
or  more  flowers  appear  from  a  strong  bulb.  I.  persica  is  perhaps 
best  for  the  greenhouse,  as  in  some  localities  it  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  I.  Heldreichi  (stenophylla)  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and  ranks  among  the  choicest,  in  shape 
resembling  the  former,  but  the  galls  are  velvety  violet,  reticulated 
with  white,  and  with  a  yellow  crest.  A  fitting  comparison  will 
be  found  in  Tauri,  the  flowers  being  of  good  substance. 

The  dwarf  stature  and  exquisite  colouring  adapt  these  plants 
to  a  front  place  in  the  rockery,  finding  out  a  snug  nook  with  a 
south  exposure,  but  a  narrow  border  by  a  south  wall  is  better. 
Here  the  soil  can  be  removed  if  too  heavy,  and  proper  drainage 
placed  in  the  bottom  to  prevent  bulbs  from  rotting  in  winter  ; 
a  friable  soil  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  allowance  ot 
sand  can  then  be  placed  around  the  bulbs.  For  the  cold  green¬ 
house  they  are  of  great  value,  for  one  can  see  and  admire  them 
any  time  without  external  discomfort,  while  they  are  also 
amenable  to  pot  culture.  A  dozen  bulbs  do  well  for  a  7-in.  pan, 
and  should  be  potted  during  September  or  October  into  a  mix¬ 
ture  recommended  before,  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  under 
the  stage  to  make  roots,  bringing  near  the  glass  when  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow.  After  flowering,  and  when  growth  is  completed, 
a  rest  is  needed,  though  in  the  reticulata  section  it  should  not 
be  so  prolonged  as  for  the  persica  group.  These  delight  in  a 
well-drained,  stony  root-run,  and  should  be  thoroughly  ripened 

The  old  I.  stylosa  (unguicularis),  an  evergreen  species  of  great 
jnerit,  cannot  be  omitted,  for  if  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  warm 
wall  the  flowers  open  continuously  in  mild  weather,  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March. 

The  Description  of  Colour  in  Flowers. 

Among  all  lovers  of  flowers  there  is  at  the  present  day  a  great 
need  for  some  authoritative  standard  or  scale  of  colour,  for  re¬ 
ference  when  describing  the  colour  of  a  flower. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  flowers  appear  to  vary 
in  tint  in  different  lights,  and  the  environment  and  soil  may 
add  to  or  detract  from  the  depth  of  colour.  These  are  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  always  with  us,  but  if  colour  varies,  so  does 
height,  yet  we  always  have  the  average  height-  given,  and.  in  most 
cases,  correctly. 

In  many  professions  and  trades  we  see  the  members  meeting 
together  and  agreeing  upon  standards  by  which  their  .work  shall 
be  carried  on  more  smoothly  and  exactly. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  have  a  standard  strength  for  drugs  ; 
in  German  and  American  engineering  standardisation  has  met 
with  such  success  that  British  engineers  have  been  obliged  to 
adopt  it.  -  .  .  .. 

Not  long,  ago  someone,  connected  with  the  brewing  trade  in¬ 
vented  a  colour  scale  by  which  the  respective  colours  of  a  sample 
of  malt  or  barley  could  at  once  be  determined,  its  value  depend¬ 


ing  very  much  on  this.  If  the  varying  and  elusive  shades  of 
colour  in  barley  could  be  ascertained,  surely  it  should  not  be 
impossible  to  define  other  colours  by  this  means. 

No  one  will  question  the  need  of  it.  The  catalogue  of  a  leading 
firm  of  seedsmen  recently  described  the  rich  brown  and  yellow 
of  Genista  andreana  as  “crimson  and  gold.”  Elsewhere  a 
daisy  (Beilis  perennis)  is  said  to  be  of  a  “fiery  scarlet,”  while 
(Jlerodendron  fallax  is  mildly  termed  “bright  scarlet”;  from 
this  the  daisy  might  be  the  more  orange  of  the  two  ;  but  this 
is  doubtful. 

An  artist,  presumably  a  stranger  to  the  mysteries  of  the  seeds¬ 
man’s  catalogue,  decides  to  plant  a  distant  bed  with  flowers  of 
warm  tjnts  of  scarlet  and  orange  ;  he  would  be  much  surprised 
to  find  a  “  scarlet  ”  Aster  or  Stock  where  he  expected  a  scarlet 
flower. 

The  blues  and  purples  again  are  so  confused  as  to  defy  de¬ 
scription,  while  purplish  pinks,  and  crimsons  are  not  much 
better, 

A  hy  should  not  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  draw  up  a 
chart  of  definite  colours,  with  the  interval  between  two  colours 
divided  into  a  reasonable  number  of  shades,  which  could  be 
numbered.  It  would  then  be  possible  to.  describe  the  colour  of 
a  flower  as  attractively  as  is  done  now,  adding  for  those  who 
wish  for  accurate  information  the  dominant  colour  and  number 
of  shade  most  nearly  approached  by  the  flower. 

All  bellows  might  be  requested  to  loyally  uphold  its  ruling, 
and  a  start  would  be  made  which  others  would  soon  follow. 
Such  slipshod  description  of  colour  as  now  obtains  in  gardening 
circles  must  be  abolished,  and  a  better  system  take  its  place. 

J.  C. 

Hybridising. 

By  careful  selection  and  judicious  crossing  many  of  our  florists’ 
flowers  have  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  make  much  further  advance  ;  yet  every 
season  we  have"  evidence  that  there  is  still  room  for  further  im¬ 
provement. 

In  these  notes  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  advice  to  those 
who  have  already  had  experience  in  the  matter,  but  to  point  out 
a  few  details  of  interest  to  those  who  have  had  less  experience. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  up  too  many 
subjects  at  the  same  time.  From  beginning  to  end,  one  class 
of  plants  will  almost  entirely  absorb  the  attention  of  one  grower. 
The  seedling  does  not  take  up  so  much  time,  but  it  is  when  there 
comes  a  large  family  of  seedling  plants,  every  one  of  which 
must  have  the  most  careful  attention,  that  the  trouble  comes. 
I  have  found  from  experience  that  it  is  not  safe  to  throw  away  a 
single  seedling  for  fear  of  discarding  the  greatest  gem  in  the 
whole  lot. 

Now  to  come  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  very  best  material  should  be  selected 
to  operate  on,  and  also  that  operations  should  be  begun  as  early 
as  possible  after  the  flowering  season  commences.  Exception 
may  be  taken  to  such  as  flower  through  the  winter — Primula 
sinensis,  for  instance.  The  best  time  for  this  is  from  February 
to  the  end  of  March. 

I  have  experimented  a  good  deal  on  Primulas,  and  have  found 
the  most  desirable  plants  for  seeding  are  those  of  good  habit 
and  well  formed  flowers.  By  using  the  pollen  from  brighter 
or  more  decided  colours,  it  is  easy  to  transmit  colour.  Take  a 
good  wliite,  for  instance,  and  fertilise  it  with  a  bright  red  ;  the 
first  season’s  progeny  will  bear  almost  all  blush-pink  flowers 
of  the  same  habit  as  the  seed  parent.  Some  may  be  deeper  in 
colour  than  others,  or  some  may  come  striped.  By  selecting  the 
deepest  -coloured  flowers  and  again  using  pollen  from  bright 
red,  a  further  advance  will  be  made-.  I  give  red  as  an  example, 
but  any  other  colour  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  Though 
white  is  the  best  ground  to  work  upon,  other  colours  may  be 
used,  and  in  all  cases  colours  may  be  intensified  by  selecting  the 
deeper  shades  for  taking  the  pollen  from.  This  not  only  applies 
to  Primulas,  but  to  all  other  florists’  flowers. 

-  My  first  experience  was  with  the  show  Pelargoniums.  The 
first  season  I  made  indiscriminate  crosses,  without  regard  to 
colours,  though,  of  corrrse,  the  best  varieties  at  command  were 
selected  to  work  upon  ;  but  I  must  say  the  result  was  very  disap¬ 
pointing,  for  I  got  almost  anything  but  the  colour  desired,  most 
of  them  being  washed-out  or  -curious  mixtures  of  colours,  some 
an  almost  entire  reversion  to  Pelargonium  cucullatum  (one  of 
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tlie  original  species  from  which  our  show  varieties  have  been 
obtained).  Well,  the  next  season  I  took  the  best  habited  plants 
to  seed  from,  and  obtained  the  pollen  from  others  of  more  decided 
colours  of  the  same  shades,  and  the  results  were'  far  more  satis- 
factory.  Among  them  was  one  which,  later,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Pelargonium  Society,  which  then 
existed  (but,  alas!  is  no  more).  Ihere  is  little  difficulty  in  cross 
fertilising  the  Pelargoniums.  The  anthers  can  easily  be  re¬ 
moved  (before  the  pollen  cells  burst)  from  the  flowers  that  are 
to  be  fertilised  with  pollen  from  others. 

Bouvardias. — With  these  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  effect 
a  cross.  The  tube  of  the  flower  has  to  be  carefully  split-  open, 
and  the  anthers  which  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  tube 
removed.  The  pistil,  which  usually  only  reaches-  about  half 
way  up  the  tube,  cannot  be  reached  without  taking  the  pollen 
of  the  same  flower  down  when  attempted  from  the  throat  of  the 
flower. 

Sweet  Peas. — We  have  already  heard  so  much  about  the  fer¬ 
tilisation  of  these  that  there  is  not  much  to  add,  except  that  the 
difficulty  does  not  arise  so  much  from  not  being  able  to  get  at 
the  pistil  as  it  does  in  not  being  able  to  remove  the  anthers 
before  they  shed  their  pollen.  1  lie  keel  or  two  lower  petals 
have  to  be  opened  when  they  appear  about  half  developed,  and 
this  must  be  done  with  very  great  care.  In  the  usual  way  the 
Sweet  Peas  are  fertilised  before  the  flowers  appear  to  be  fully 
developed,  and  the  pollen,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  shed  even 
before  the  pistil  is  quite  ready  to  absorb  it ;  but,  being  confined 
in  the  closed  petals,  it  cannot  escape  before  sufficient  has  been 
absorbed  to  fully  fertilise  the  ovary.  A.  Hemsley. 

The  Seed  Room. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  a  recent  number,  gave  some  useful  hints  about 
ordering  seeds,  and  I  now  beg  to  offer  a  few  hints  to  young 
gardeners  on  the  management  of  the  seeds  from  the  date  of  their 
receipt  till  they  are  committed  to  “  Mother  Earth.’’ 

Every  well-appointed  garden  has  its  seed-room,  but  in  many 
places  a  cupboard  or  chest  of  drawers  in  the  fruit-room  or 
potting-shed  has  to  do  duty.  Whatever  the  accommodation  be, 
seeds  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  any  exposure,  to  damp 
especially,  often  having  disastrous  consequences,  and  that  mayhap 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  seedsman. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  stock,  the  drawers  or  shelves 
should  be  cleared  of  old  seeds  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  No  old 
seeds  should  be  kept,  but  such  as  are  of  special  value-,  and  these 
should  be  marked  and  kept  -by  themselves. 

It  will  save  much  confusion  if  the  seeds  are  carefully  assorted 
when  being  stored  a-way.  Vegetable  seeds  can  be  graded  by  size 
of  package  thus :  Large,  such  as  Peas  and  Beans;  medium,  such 
as  Beetroot,  Parsnips,  etc.  ;  small,  including  -all  the  Brassica- 
t-ribe ;  and  partially  hardy,  including  Toma-tos,  Cucumbers,  Mar¬ 
rows,  etc. 

Flower  seeds  had  better  be  graded  according  to  dates  of  sow¬ 
ing,  thus :  1st,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  etc. ;  2nd,  general  run  of 
tender  and  half-hardy;  3rd,  less  tender,  such  as  Marigolds, 
Scabiosas,  etc.  ;  4th,  hardy  annuals ;  5th,  biennials  and 
perennials,  such  as  Wallflower,  etc.  When  sowing,  any  surplus 
seeds  should  be  kept  in  case  of  failure. 

Chas.  Comfort. 

Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Midlothian,  N.B. 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


I  am  sorry  if  I  trod  on  “  Hortulanus’s  ”  coat-tails. 

*  *  * 

It-  is  a  trait,  I  fear,  I  am  addicted  to.  Respecting  F.  E. 
Willard,  I  am  unaware  as  to  its  ha, bits  in  this  country,  but  what 
American  Roses  I  have  grown  here  succeed  well  enough.  They 
are  all  on  their  own  roots,  and  generally  reach  me  in  the  form 
of  tiny  plants. 

*  *  * 

A  pink  variety,  named  Champion  of  the  World,  did  remarkably 
well  this  past  season,  the  plant  being  three  years  old.  It  might 
be  termed  a  perpetual  Tea,  as  it  flowered  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  and,  as  it-  was  full  of  buds  in  November,  I  potted 
it-  up,  and  it  is  now  flowering  under  glass. 

*  *  * 

I  am  a  supporter  of  Hortulanus  ”  respecting  Rose  Mme. 
Cadeau  Ramey.  Its  firm  petals  make  it  an  ideal  autumn  Rose. 


Exactly  why  American  Roses  are  little  known  here,  I  cannot 
say ;  possibly  because  we  have  enough  already. 

As  to  Carnations,  well,  the  English  swear  by  smooth  border 
varieties  the  Americans  stick  to  fringed  perpetual  flowerers. 

* *  *  * 

Nevertheless,  there’s  a  gentleman  named  Kelway  who  speaks 
highly  of  the  latter  type  owing  to  their  vigorous  constitution. 

Although  the  remarks  of  the  writer  of  “  Annuals  for  the 
Garden,”  respecting  Asters,  are  true  to  some  extent,  I  eannot 
believe  that  the  singles  will  ever  oust  the  double  varieties. 
The  gigantic  strides  made  with  this  flower  are  marvellous,  and 

it  would  be  idle  to  say  finality  has  been  reached. 

*  *  * 

I  consider  the  new  giant  forms  rivals  of  the  Autumn  Queen, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  eventually  be  grown  for 
market  under  glass,  both  early  and  late.  I  have  seen  some  grand 
specimens  during  February  and  March  from  autumn  sowings. 

*  *  * 

Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Portsmouth  recently,  I  visited  Messrs. 
Pink  and  Sons,  who  have  opened  up  a  connection  with  Barbados 

in  Sweet  Pota-tos,  a  number  of  which  I  brought  away  with  me. 

*  -x-  ■* 

To  anyone  who  has  resided  in  the  West  Indies,  the  roots  will 

prove  a  welcome  addition.  In  fact,  I  was  informed  that  large 
quantities  were  being  sold  to  such  residents. 

*  ■*  ■* 

When  boiled,  these  Potato's  are  mealy,  rather  sweet,  with  a 
slight  aroma,  the  colour  being  somewhat  like  a  Swede. 

*  *  * 

The  nearest  that  I  can  liken  them  to  is  the  popular  Parsnip, 
and  when  the  taste  is  acquired,  -one  devours  them  with  avidity. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Pink  are  also  importing  Yams,  which  are  far  more 
palatable  than  some  of  the  Potatos  one  frequently  obtains.  The 
above  firm  will  be  pleased  to  reply  to  any  person  communicating 

with  them  upon  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

Respecting  “  Facts  and  Fancies  about  Sweet.  Peas,”  the  letter 
“  e  ”  was  omitted  following  the  variety  “  Othello.” 

*  *  * 

As  printed,  it  read  that  Burpee  introduced  all  the  varieties  in 
the  paragraph  quoted. 

*  *  * 

In  the  following  par,  a  comma  was  erroneously  admitted  after 
“  Sunproof.”  It  should  have  read  “  Sunproof  Salopian  ”  ;  that  is, 
an  American  selection  of  Eckford’s  Salopian  with  greater  sun- 
resisting  power. 

*  *  * 

Readers  desiring  a  greenhouse  plant  of  easy  culture,  coupled 
with  great  beauty,  would  do*  well  to  invest  iu  a  collection  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

*  *  * 

I  was  fortunate  to  fall  in  with  an  amateur  a  while  ago  who 
possessed  one  of  the  finest  collections  I  have  ever  seen,  consisting 
of  English,  -Continental,  and  American  varieties,  and  I  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  give  a  paper  concerning  them  and  their 
grower’s  methods. 

*  *  * 

• 

A  vegetable  I  have  not  often  seen  mentioned  is  Sutton’s 
Hardy  Sprouting  Kale.  It  is  unquestionably  a  cross  between 
the  Brussels  Sprout  and  a  Kale.  I-t  is  superior  to  the  former,  the 
flavour  being  milder,  while  it  is  remarkably  tender  eating. 

*  *  * 

In  growth,  it-  resembles  the  Sprout,  but  is  more  vigorous  and 
hardy,  and  not.  liable  to  rot-  through  wet  weather. 

*  *  * 

It  comes  in  about  Christmas,  the  firm,  yet  open,  sprouts  being 

borne  right  away  from  the  base. 

*  * 

The  tops  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  being 
more  like  small  Savoys.  It  is  assuredly  one  of  the  finest  of 
winter  greens,  and  I  strongly  advise  readers  to  sow  seed  next 
April. 

*  *  * 

My  own  plants  are  growing  on  heavy  soil,  bastard  trenched 
last  autumn,  and  I  never  saw  finer  stuff,  despite  the  bitter  recent 
weather. 


■%.*  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  M.  E.  P.,”  for  his  article  on  “Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  Winter,”  p.  27. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Questions  and  Answers. 


Working  by  Time-table. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

I  would  crave  your  indulgence  for  space  to  dissent  from 
what  your  correspondent,  “  J.  O.  Dick,”  writes  regarding  (what 
it  really  comes  to)  the  absurdity  of  keeping  a  diary.  I  have 
myself  taken  notes,  when  a  journeyman  under  able  men,  and 
also  when  acting  as  foreman,  and  more  fully  since  I  became  head, 
and  have  found  these  notes  very  helpful  indeed. 

I  would  be  sorry,  from  what  “  J.  C.  Dick  ”  writes  in  this 
week’s  issue,  if  any  young  man  should  get  the  impression  that 
a  diary  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dangerous.  But  I  cannot 
but  think  these  gardeners  which  “  J.  C.  Dick  ”  claims  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  are  few  and  far  between,  who  would  hold  so  rigidly 
to  any  notes  which  would  lead  to  give  instructions  to  prepare  to 
sow  Onion  crop  (though  the  ground  was  in  a  sodden  condition),  as 
the  date  had  come  round  when  these  things  must  be  sown. 

Common  sense  is  the  necessary  qualification  in  working  to  notes, 
as  in  most  things ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  our  young  men  to 
keep  notes  of  the  principal  work  done  day  by  day.  And  now  is 
a  capital  time  to  begin,  when  the  season  is  about  to  open.  And 
they  will  find  how  helpful  these  notes  will  be  in  years  to  come. 
I  would  only  give  a  strong  instance  of  the  present  time  to  show 
how  the  gardeners  referred  to  by  “  J.  C.  Dick  ”  would  find  them¬ 
selves  in  difficulty.  I  have  for  several  years  put  in  the  bulk  of 
our  ’Mum  cuttings  (for  producing  large  blooms)  during  the  month 
of  December.  This  season  I  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
get  cuttings,  and  now  we  are  well  into  January  and  few  cuttings 
taken.  Have  I  to  throw  aside  the  notes  of  so  many  years,  because 
in  a  case  such  as  this  I  have  been  forced  to  depart  from  them? 
No,  emphatically  no.  But  the  notes  of  1903  must  necessarily 
contain  “  ’Mum  cuttings  inserted  the  latter  end  of  January,  and 
it  will,  I  fear,  be  well  into  February  before  many  varieties  can  be 
had.”  I  dislike  narrowness  in  either  thought  or  method.  Therefore 
let  our  motto  be  for  1903  :  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It 
comes  not  again ;  wisely  improve  the  present ;  it  is  thine.  Go 
forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly 
heart.  Vigilant. 


Gardeners'  Bothies. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

When  reading  The  Gardening  World,  the  other  night,  I 
came  across  an  article  on  “  Gardeners’  Bothies,”  by  Mr.  Main, 
where  he  says  that  90  per  cent,  of  bothies  existing  in  Scotland  are 
satisfactory,  and  the  other  ten  are  ill-ventilated  hovels.  I  think 
if  Mr.  Main  would  take  a  look  round  Aberdeenshire  he  would 
reverse  his  statement,  and  say  that  ten  bothies  existing  in 
Scotland  were  good,  and  the  other  ninety  ill -ventilated  hovels. 

I  once  stopped  six  months  in  a  bothy  that  was  more  like  a 
cow-shed  than  a  habitation  for  human  beings.  I  will  give 
you  an  idea  what  it  was  like.  The  size  of  it  was  about  25  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  with  only  one  small  window  in  it.  There  was  no  par¬ 
tition  in  it ;  we  had  to  doi  our  cooking  and  sleep  all  in  one  place. 
If  Mr.  Main  was  staying  along  with  other  two  young  chaps  in  a 
bothy  like  that  which  I  have  spoken  about  he  would  change 
his  opinion  of  bothies. 

I  have  been  through  most  of  the  bothies  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
I  have  only  come  across  two  good  ones  yet ;  the  rest  are  what. 
Mr.  Main  would  call  ill-ventilated  hovels,  which  the  sun  never 
shines  on  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  Trusting  this  will  meet 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Main,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say  in  return. 

Aberdeenshire  Loon. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  A.  V.  Main  adheres  to  the  statement  that 
the  photograph  shown  in  Gardening  World  was  the  bothy ;  but 
he  informs  us  now  that  it  is  attached  to  the  gardener’s  house. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  he  could  supply  a  view  of  the  gardener’s 
house  ;  from  personal  knowledge,  a  poor  remnant  would  remain 
for  the  bothy.  The  photo  shown,  I  must  maintain,  was  mis¬ 
leading,  and  must  have  caused  young  men  like  myself  living  in 
a  lean-to,  and  hugging  the  winery  walls,  etc.,  as  I  truly  described, 
to  sing,  “  Had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  would  fly,”  to  Fordell  or 
the  other  two  celestial  mansions  so  ably  described.  I  have 
travelled  about,  like  the  most  of  garden  hands,  yet  I  never  felt 
bold  enough  to  ask  a  new  master  what  sort  of  a  bothy  I  was 
going  to.  My  training  happened  to  be  in  large  places,  some 


larger  and  of  more  importance  than  the  place  where  our  friend 
writes  from.  My  experience  of  bothies  was  not  obtained  from 
any  of  the  chance  acquaintances  one  happens  to  meet  at  term 
times  or  shows.  From  duke  to  squire,  these  lean-to’s  depicted 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  not  confined  to  Fifeshire.  I 
have  been  under  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  head  gardeners,  all 
I  admire  yet  as  men  and  true  horticulturists. 

These  head  gardeners  could  not  have  built  a  new  bothy,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  felt  for  their  under-men.  How  many  bothies 
could  Mr.  A.  V.  Main  count  that  do  not  look  to  the  north  and 
behind  the  garden  walls  ?  I  myself  can  only  boast  of  living  in 
one  which  got  the  benefit  of  good  Old  Sol  shining  in  at  the 
window.  Fifer. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

( I  have  read  “  Fifer’ s  ”  and  “  Scottie’s  ”  letters  in  last  week’s 
Gardening  World.  They  have  been  showing  Mr.  Main  up 
about,  his  photograph  of  Fordell  Bothy.  He  might  have  said  the 
bothy  was  joined  on  to  the  gardener’s  house.  I  think  Mr.  Main 
makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  there  are  90  per  cent,  of  good 
bothies,  as  I  have  seen  a  few  myself,  and  I  know  for  a  certainty 
there  are  too  many  bad  ones.  Some  of  them  are,  as  “  Fifer  ”  says, 
fearfully  damp,  and  if  some  of  the  head  gardeners  were  as  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  bothies  the  men  are  to  stay  in  as  he  is  about 
the  physical  defects  they  are  not  to  have,  there  would  be  fewer 
)acl  ones.  If  the  chaps  have  not  got  physical  defects  when  they 
go  to  some  places,  they  ought  to  have,' judging  by  the  bothies 
they  stay  in.  Of  course,  it  is  only  head  gardeners  that  are 
van  compos  mentis  that  ask  these  questions,  and  they  that  are 
physically  defective  themselves.  Some  bothies  are  fearfully  in¬ 
fested  with  rats  and  cockroaches,  and  remind  one  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  on  a  small  scale.  What  is  wanted  are  some  bothies  on 
the  plan  of  Newtondon  and  Philiphaugh,  where  every  comfort  is 
provided  for  the  men.  Jtjmsie 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquires  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ■ 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  (live. their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  then'  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild  (Interested). 

The  journal  in  question  is  not  obtainable  of  any  bookseller, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  being  printed  and  circulated  primarily 
for  the  benefit  and  interest  of  the  members  of  the  guild.  The 
most  feasible  method  of  obtaining  a  copy  is  to  procure  it  from 
some  of  your  friends  who  may  be  a  member,  and  has  a  spare 
copy  to  dispose  of.  Provided  you  cannot  otherwise  succeed  in 
procuring  a  copy,  send  a  shilling  and  postage  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Gardening  World,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  you  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  or  the  money  returned  in  the  event  of  a  copy  not  being 
procurable. 

Hands  Blistered  through  Handling  Primula  Obconica  (T.  D.). 

Your  experience  is  not  exceptional,  although  there  are  many 
who  doubt  the  probability  of  the  irritation  altogether,  and  attri¬ 
bute  the  cause  to  something  else.  We  do  not  discredit  the  idea 
of  skin  irritation  in  certain  cases,  because  we  are  aware  that 
not  everyone  is  constituted  alike.  There  are  many  plants  fur¬ 
nished  with  irritating  hairs,  including  Dead  Nettles,  the  Cow- 
Itch  (Mucuaa  pruriens),  Malpighia  urens,  Stinging  Nettles, 
and  various  others,  of  whose  mischievous  effects  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  There  is  another  class  of  plants,  however,  fur¬ 
nished  with  glandular  hairs,  which  contain  a  fluid  that  may  be 
regarded  as  irritating,  inflammatory,  or  otherwise  hurtful  to 
those  having  a  thin  skin,  or  one  that  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
foreign  substances,  such  as  we  have  described.  On  the  other 
band,  it  may  happen  that  the  hands  have  been  cut  or  scratched, 
thus  offering  a  ready  means  of  ingress  to  the  poisonous  liquid 
contained  in  the  glandular  hairs,  and  liberated  when  brushed  or 
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squeezed  when  the  plants  are  being  handled.  A  remedy  that 
lias  been  brought  before  our  notice  consists  of  Barfll’s  borogly- 
ceride,  obtainable  from  any  good  druggist.  A  teaspoonful  of 
this,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  the  injured  hands  or 
arms  washed  in  it,  is  said  to  give  immediate  relief.  When 
obtaining  the  remedy  you  could  inquire  of  your  druggist  about 
the  method  of  application. 

Probable  Age  of  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott  (H.  E.  S.) 

The  variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Son,  Newton 
Abbott,  Devon  ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  say.  It  received 
a  .first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
May  27th,  1884,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  and 
Co.,  who  put  it  into  commerce  in  1885.  It  is  just  possible  that 
it  was  raised  in  1882  or  1883,  but  our  memory  does  not  serve  us 
as  to  the  particulars  of  its  raising.  The  above  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  any  case  as  to  its  first-  appearance  in  public. 

Hollies,  Flowers  and  Berries  (Omega). 

Some  Hollies  bear  only  male  flowers,  that  is,  consisting  only 
of  stamens,  and,  consequently,  cannot  bear  berries.  Others 
are  female,  that  is,  they  have  ovaries  or  seed  vessels,  and  would 
produce  berries  provided  there  are  male  trees  not  very  far  off 
to  supply  the  pollen,  which  would  be  carried  to  them  by  bees 
and  other  insects,  which  are  attracted  in  large  numbers  by  the 
sweet  scent-  of  the  flowers.  Sonne  Hollies  have  both  stamens  and 
ovaries  in  the  flowers,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  would 
produce  berries  .when  old  enough.  You  say  that  some  Hollies 
bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  Such  trees,  we  presume,  are  not 
old  enough  to  do  so,  and  you  must  have  patience  with  them. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(R.  M.)  1,  Nephrolepis  exa-ltata  ;  2,  Nephrolepis  davallioides 
furcans  ;  3,  Pteris  hastata  ;  4,  Selaginella  Martensii  ;  5,  Poly¬ 
podium  aureum. — (T.  Reid)  1,  Eranthis  hyemalis  ;  2,  Galanthus 
Elwesii ;  3,  Narcissus  Tazetta  papyraceus  ;  4,  Nepeta  Glechoma 
variegata  ;  5,  Sedum  sarmentosum  variegatum  ;  6,  Alyssum  mari- 
timum  variegatum. — (W.  W.)  1,  The  Winter  Heliotrope  is  Peta- 
sites  fragrans. — (C.  B.  G.)  The  material  sent  does  not  serve  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from-  Cedrus  Libani.  If  the  branches  are  horizontal 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  this  species. — (E.  F.)  1,  Oplismenus 
Burmanni  variegatus  ;  2,  Selaginella  kraussiana  variegata  ;  3, 
Eupatorium  weinma-nnianum  ;  4,  Cytisus  fragrans ;  5,  Acacia 
riceana. — (H.  A.  L.)  1,  Primula  floribunda  ;  2,  Pelargonium 
Raclula.— (Perplexed)  1,  Eupatorium  weimmannianiim  ;  2,  Stro- 
bilanthes  dyerianus  ;  3,  Prunus  japonica  flore  pleno  albo  ; 

4,  Begonia  corallina  ;  5,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa  ;  6,  Lygo- 
dium  scandens. — (J.  D.)  The  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger). 

Communications  Received,  *bMw 

Chas.  Comfort. — Robert  Sydenham. — S.  Peel. — Harry  Bosliier. 
— Borderer. — Nil  Desperandum. — Cal. — A. — J.  C. — H.  E. 
Edwards. — John  G.  Brock. — H.  W.  Ward. — W.  B.  G. — J.  C. 
Dick. — Horti. — George  Garner. — Charles  Toope  and  Son. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  near  Sheffield. — Seeds. 

Hogg  k  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Robertson’s 
Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

Drummond  &  Sons,  Limited,  Stirling,  N.B.— Garden  Seeds  ; 
also  Pamphlets,  entitled  “Guide  to  Vegetable  Culture,”  and 
“  Abridged  Guide  of  Flower  Seeds.” 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Fel¬ 
t-ham,  Middlesex. — Select  Vegetable  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

William  Colchester  &  Co.,  Ipswich,  England. — William 
Colchester  k  Co.’s  Fertilisers. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Limited,  57  and  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin. — Drummond’s  Garden  Seed  Catalogue. 

Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. — Gilbert’s  Gold 
Medal  Sweet-  Peas. 

Z.  Coleman,  Sandwich,  Kent.— Vegetable  Seeds-,  Seed 
Potatos,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

Samuel  Dobie  &  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens,  near  Chester. — 
“  The  Amateur’s  Garden  Annual  for  1903.” 


SECRETARIES  OF  SOCIETIES  will  oblige  by 
entering  in  their  books  the  new  address  of  THE 
GARDENING  WORLD,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  and  notify  us  as  to  dates  of  meetings, 
shows,  etc. 
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The  death  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  ult.,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Ashwood  House,  Stranraer,  of  Mr.  Garlies  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Mitchell  carried  on  an  extensive  nursery  business.  For  many 
years  he  was  closely  identified  with  the  public  life  of  the  town. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  a  magistrate,  chairman 
of  the  School  Board,  and  of  Leswalt  Parochial  Board.  He  was 
a  devoted  student  of  the  literature  of  the  national  hard,  and 
owned  a  fine  collection  of  Burnsiana.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  about 
seventy  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 
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CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEED. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son’s  Report:  — 

English  Red  Clover. — The  crop  in  England 
is  almost  a  total  failure,  and  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  saved  is  mostly  of  poor  quality.  The  few 
lots  of  fine  yearling  seed  left  over  from  last 
season  have  been  cleared  off  the  market  some 
time  ago. 

Single  Cut  Cowghass. — A  short  crop  of 
medium  quality. 

Foreign  Red  Clover. — The  prospects  of 
the  crop  on  the  Continent,  especially  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  September  were  exceptionally 
favourable,  but  the  expectations  of  a  good 
crop  have  only  been  realised  in  some 
parts  of  France — the  crops  in  Austria  and 
Russia  being  more  or  less  spoilt  by  the  rainy 
weather  during  September  and  October,  and 
instead  of  the  large  surplus  expected  for  ex¬ 
portation,  Austrian  provinces  and  even  the 
north  of  Russia  are  obliged  to  import  part  of 
the  home  requirements.  The  German  crop  is 
very  short,  and  that  country  will  also  have  to 
satisfy  nearly  the  whole  of  its  requirements  by 
importations  from  other  countries.  The  un¬ 
favourable  weather  has  also  been  the  cause  of 
a  short  crop  of  mostly  medium  grades  in  the 
United  States,  whilst  the  Canadian  crop  is  a 
very  small  one,  although  the  high  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  may  induce  some  exportations  from 
that  country.  The  French  crop  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  is  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality,  and 
meets  with  much  favour.  Lately  Germany 
has  made  heavy  purchases  in  France  and  also 
in  the  United  States.  Stocks  in  France  are 
now  in  a  very  small  compass.  We  have  had 
liberal  supplies  from  Chili,  which  sold  as  they 
came  forward,  but  this  season,  owing  to  seed 
being  under  average  in  size,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  separate  dodder  and  docks  from  quality  as 
imported,  and  our  friends  who  value  clean 
seed  should  carefully  examine  before  buying. 
Looking  at  the  deficient  crop  in  nearly  every 
seed-producing  country  and  the  absence  of  old 
stocks,  there  seems  every  probability  of  higher 
prices  as  soon  as  the  consumption  sets  in. 

White  Clover. — The  crop  has  been  a  fairly 
good  one  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  parts  of 
Germany,  whilst  it  is  practically  a  failure  in 


England  and  America.  Large  quantities  have 
been  shipped  during  the  autumn  to  the  United 
States  and  our  Colonies,  whilst  large  European 
consumptive  requirements  have  still  to  be  met. 
Qualities  are  mostly  good,  prices  have  kept 
very  firm,  and  are  likely  to  improve  as  the 
season  advances  ;  old  stocks  are  almost  nil. 

Alsike. — The  crop  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  suffered  in  quality  and  quantity 
owing  to  the  spell  of  wet  weather  during  har¬ 
vest  time.  Fine  and  superfine  qualities  are 
scarce,  but  there  are  fair  supplies  of  useful 
medium  seeds,  prices  of  which  are  reasonable. 
The  German  crop  is  a  very  small  one,  and 
very  little  seed  has  been  saved  in  England. 

Trefoil. — Tim  crop  of  this  article  proves 
short  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  English  growth 
was  carried  over  from  last  season,  or  we  would 
have  a  much  higher  range  of  prices.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  values 
as  the  season  advances. 

Lucerne. — A  fair  crop  of  useful  qualities 
in  France,  but  fine  pure  Provence  seed  is 
scarce,  and  sure  to  command  high  prices.  In 
America  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure. 

Sainfoin,  Giant  and  Common. — A  short 
crop  of  Giant  lias  been  harvested  in  England, 
and  the  quality  generally  is  poor,  but  an 
average  crop  of  English  Common  has  been 
secured.  From  France  good  supplies  of  very 
fine  Giant  have  been  received. 

Italian  Ryegrass. — A  short  crop  of 
English  of  good  quality.  The  French  crop  is 
under  average,  but  the  quality  slightly  cleaner 
than  last  year.  The  Irish  crop  was  a  fair 
average  of  fine  quality. 

Perennial  Ryegrasses.— A  fair  crop  of 
useful  quality.  Very  little  seed  weighing 
naturally  281bs.  per  bushel.  Supplies  of 
241bs.  and  261bs.  are  plentiful. 

White  Mustard. — Fair  supplies  of  useful 
quality. 

Spring  Tares. — A  short  crop  of  useful 
quality. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


GARDENER,  aged  24,  experienced, 

wishes  engagement  as  Indoor  Foreman ;  good  re¬ 
ferences. — Address,  GEORGE  RUST,  Rosebank  Nurseries, 
Ivintore,  Aberdeenshire. 


SILVER  SAND 


GARSIDE’S  SILVER  S'NO  (coarse  and  fine)  is  admitted  by 
leading  Nurserymen  to  be  THE  F.EST  QUALITY  obtainable  in 
the  trade.  Consumers  should  BUY  DIRECT  from  the  owner  of 
these  celebrated  and  extensive  pits,  which  contain  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid  Sand,  and  thus  save  half  the 
ordinary  cost.  Apply  direct  to  the  proprietor  for  samples  and 
prices,  free  on  Rad  or  Canal.  All  orders  executed  with  the  utmost 
promptness,  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  railway  rates 
in  force  to  all  parts.  All  kinds  of  PEAT  supplied  at  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices.  Sample  bag  sent  on  application. 

GEORGB  GARSIDE.  F.R.H  S.,  Leighton  Buzzard.  BEDS. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION . 


MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Herbaceojs  Plants,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Palms, 
Orchids,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheap-ide,  E.C.,  as  follows: — 

MONDAY  and  FRIDAY  NEXT,  January  19th  and  23rd, 
at  12  o’clock. — Herbaceous  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Gladiolus, 
Asters,  Perennials,  Carnations,  Spireas,  Azaleas,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Palms,  and  Plants;  also  Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety,  Ac. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  January  21st.  at  12  o’rl  ck. — 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms  and  Plants  from  Belgium, 
standard,  dwarf,  and  other  Roses  Herbace  us  Plants  and 
Perennials,  Gladiolus,  Carnations,  Pirns,  American  PI  rits, 
Buibs,  &c.,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  others. 
At  5  o'clock  a  large  consignment  of  cases  of  Japanese  Lilian's, 
received  direct. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  January  23rd,  at  12.30.— Dendrbium 
Mardeanum  Giganteum  and  others,  by  order  of  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Sons.  Orchids  in  flower  a"d  bud. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us 
by  always  mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


CELERY. 

ARRISONS’  EARLY  ROSE.  The 

Best  Early  variety  for  Exhibition  and  Market 
The  best  late  variety,  very  hardy 


H 

Gardeners. 

“LEICESTER  RED. 
and  solid. 

-  Each  1?.  per  packet. 

»  Cheaper  by  the  ounce  or  pound. 

Catalogues  now  ready. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Leicester. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUI _ COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H. 9. 

issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Bnriatltnral  IScontmtisf. 

Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horticul¬ 
ture,  and  Cooperation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  ail  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthiy.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s 

A  specimen  copy  will  bo  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Advertising  Manager— 92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  One  year,  10s.;  six  months,  5s.;  three  months,  3s.;  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  12s.  6tJ.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  MACLAREN  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E  C. 

T  Please  post  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World; 

. months  in  advance. 


-^enclose . for. 


Name. 


Address  ( in  full). 


Date. 


Cheques  and  P.0.0. ’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLAREN  and  SONS,  and  crossed  “London  City  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  receipt  is  required 

a  postcard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 
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By 

^Wa  m 


QAN8ELS’  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 


:  ni  £vo' 


160  4to  pp.,  152  illustrations,  post  free  to  intending  purchasers, 
gives  particulars  of  these  most  successful  competitions,  and  full  lists  of 
EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  GARDEN,  and  up-to-date 
instructions  for  cultivation.  Send  a  Post  Card  for  it  at  once. 

The  170  PRIZES  now  offered,  ranging  from  £3  downward,  are  for 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  easily  grown  by  Amateurs,  including  PEAS, 
BEANS,  ONIONS,  CARROTS,  TOMATOES,  STOCKS,  ASTERS,  &c. 
Prices  moderate.  Cash  Discount.. 
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Seed  Growers  NORWICH. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices 

Kindly  send  for 


the  PUBLISHERS 


OF 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection. 

catalogue. 


JAMES 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Yfse  gardening  llfor/d 


have  a  few  copies  of  Bound. 
Volumes  for  past  years  which  they 
offer  at  a 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  special  price, 


SPECIAL  SELECTION  OF  SUPERB 
NOVELTIES. 

The  finest  set  ever  offered,  being  just  the  pick  of  the 
leading  English  raiser  . 

See  New  List,  now  ready,  post  free. 

THESE  WILL  NEED  NO  PUFF. 

No  special  prize  money  to  gild  their  defects,  nor 
apo.ogies  for  their  meagre  quality  when  distributed. 
Every  i  lant  will  be  of  the  same  satisfactory  quality 
as  supplied  by  me  to  the  leading  exhibitors  for  over  30 
years. 

Strong  Plants  and  Early  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

A  LEADING  EXHIBITOR  WRITES: 

“I  had  every  one  of  your  plants,  new  and  old,  in 
their  finals  by  end  of  May.  Many  received  from  other 
firms  never  got  beyond  their  second  shift.” 

NORMAN  DAVIS. 

(Gold  Medallist,  RH.S..N.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  &c.). 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NURSERIES,  FRAMFIELD,  SUSSEX 


5i- 


1  j  ***  each, 

XO  ehET^R. 


State  your  requirements  to 

THE  PUBLISHERS, 


37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GREENHOUSES. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


NOTHING  SO  PROFITABLE 
AND  EASY  TO  GROW. 

Ite  Eighty  Acres  in  Stock. 


BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Joists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  Free,  for  cash  with  order. 
8s*  perdoz.,  GOs.perlOO* 

A  ll  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward . 


POTS  From  15A  a  doz. 


Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 

Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/- 
per  doz.  j 

N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  frtiUS* 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(190  pages'  of  Nursery  8tocfr. 
artistically  produced,  contain 
ing  some  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  sent  fr*a. 


.RICHARD  SMITH&C9W0RCESTER 


SPECIFICATION. 
These  houses  are  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed 
with  door,  complete, 

painted  one  coat,  ail 
necessary  ironwork  and 
stages  for  each  side,  and 
'  good  16  oz.  glass  through¬ 
out.  Securely  packed  and 
put  on  ra  1. 

7ft.  by  5ft ,  £2  10s.;  Oft. 
by  6ft.  £3  lEs.;  I2ft.  by 
8ft.,  £5  15s.:  ISfi.  by  9ft., 
£7  10s.;  20ft.  bv  10ft..  £9  5s.;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £13. 


CUCUMbER 


FRAMES. 

Composed 


No.  23. 

£1 16s.;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  £2  10s. 


of  l',in.  well- 
seasoned  boards,  lights!, 
2in.  thick,  glazed  21-oz. 
glass,  lainted  two  coats. 
Securely  packed  on  rail. 

One-Light  Frames,  4ft.  by 
3ft.,  18/-;  6ft.  by  4ft.,  £1  8s. 
Two-Light  Frames,  6ft.  by 
4ft.,  £1  10s.;  8ft.  by  4ft., 


“  INVINCIBLE  ” 
APPARATUS. 


HOT  WATER 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 


The 


Gardening  World. 


Established  1S84. 

Publishers  and  Proprietors 

MACLAREN  &  SONS, 

37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
“Buns,  London.” 


Telephone  : 
997,  Holborn. 


Front  Cover  guaranteed  (when  space  is  available) 

First  line  Is.,  each  additional  line  9d. 


{Front  Cover  can  only  be  guaranteed  to  regular  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  preference  is  given  to  firms  occupying 
other  spaces.) 


No  guaranteed  position—  6d.  per  line-  head 
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Displayed  Advertisements. 


£0  6  0 
£19  0 
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£4  0  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES 

FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N.B. — All  Orders  for  Advertisements  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publishers,  and  not  to  individual 
members  of  the  Staff. 


Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLAREN  &  SONS 
and  crossed  “  London  City  and  Midland  Bank.” 


Small  Advertisements  in  Solid  Type. 


Per  inch,  single  column 
Halt  Column 
One  Column 
Half  Page 
One  Page 

Length  of  Column  10  in.,  width  of  Column  2§  in. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Imports  of  Bananas. 

In  1900,  1,287,442  bunches  of  Bananas 
were  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1901,  they  rose  to  2,228,672,  whilst,  last 
year,  they  attained  to  2,805,700  bunches. 
The  latter  number  is  the  largest  on  record 
for  this  country. 

Returning  Thanks. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
thanks  to  the  very  many  readers  of  The 
Gardening  V  orld  who  have  been  good 
enough  to  write  to  us  their  congratulations 
on  the  change  in  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  journal.  While  not  wishing  to 
obtrude  such  personal  matters,  we  cannot 
let  the  occasion  pass  without  thanking  one 
and  all  for  their  kindly  compliments.  We 


would  that  we  could  reply  to  each  one 
separately,  but  the  number  of  our  letters 
forbids  that.  Our  best  return  for  the  com¬ 
pliments  is  to  try  and  be  still  more  worthy 
of  them,  and  this  we  mean  to  do.  May  we 
add  that  any  suggestions  of  our  readers  as 
regards  the  betterment  of  the  paper  will  be 
esteemed.  As  The  Gardening  World  has 
been  esteemed  in  the  past,  so  do  we  hope 
that  during  the  present  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come  it  will  receive  that  welcome 
from  its  readers  which  lies  at  the  true  root 
of  the  success  of  a  journal  such  as  this  aspires 
to  be. 

— o — 

Croydon  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  programme  of  the  Croydon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  has  been  made  up  for  the  next  half- 
year.  Their  meetings  are  very  appropriately 
held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel. 
Croydon — a  title  which  includes  two  very 
suitable  mottoes  for  gardeners  generally. 
We  note  that  papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Bean,  Mr.  T.  Bunyard,  Mr.  Alderman,  Mr. 
W.  Green,  Mr.  A.  C.  lloffey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Mr.  W.  Turney,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson. 
The  papers  are  very  varied,  and  include  such 
topics  as  “  Nature’s  Seed  Sowing,”  “  Garden 
Root  Crops,”  “  Peaches,”  “  Mushrooms,” 

“  Cucumbers,”  “  Popular  Horticulture,”  and 

the  “  Ventilating  and  Heating  of  Horticul- 
©  © 

tural  Structures.”  One  night  is  set  apart 
for  discussion  on  various  topics  not  here 
named.  The  programme  we  consider  a  very 
good  one. 

.  — o — 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners. 

The  above  association  is  much  older  than 
the  sister  one  at  Croydon,  but  still  pursues 
its  career  with  great  activity.  The  list  of 
subjects  for  the  spring  session  is  already 
before  us,  and  we  note  the  names  of  pre¬ 
vious  readers  of  papers,  and  also  some  fresh 
ones.  Papers  are  promised  by  Mr.  S. 
Radley,  Mr.  R.  Hodder,  Mr.  James  Merrit, 
Mr.  K  W.  F.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Collingwood.  Not  the  least  important  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  this  long-established 
society  is  the  giving  of  prizes  for  various 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  during  the 
course  of  the  session.  For  the  spring  session, 
we  note  no  less  than  six  prizes  to  be  awarded 
on  as  many  different  evenings. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. 

The  twenty-second  session  of  the  above 
association  having  ended  with  December 
last,  and  reported  upon,  shows  that  the  work 
lias  been  one  of  continued  interest  and  pro¬ 
gress.  There  is  a  total  membership  of  107 
members,  and  out  of  these,  the  average 
at-tendance  has  been  very  encouraging.  In 
order  still  further  to  encourage  the  members, 
the  council  decided  to  grant  three  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  medals.  The  silver 


medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Sanders,  Tay 
Park  Gardens,  Broughty  Ferry,  for  Calceo¬ 
larias  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr. 
James  Kinnear  and  Mr.  James  Bethel  were 
each  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  various 
horticultural  products.  Mr.  D.  Sanders 
was  also  successful  in  securing  cultural  cer¬ 
tificates,  which  shows  that  these  prizes 
stimulate  the  growers  to  great  efforts.  In 
looking  at  the  balance-sheet,  we  note  the 
substantial  though  not  large  sum  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  sheet,  and  are  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  continued  success  of  this  long- 
established  society. 

— 0— 

Fancy  Taste  for  Sweet  Peas. 

If  the  various  expressions  of  opinion  which 
we  have  heard  lately  are  an  indication  of 
development  in  the  matter  of  colour  in  the 
Sweet  Peas,  the  next  classification  carried 
out  by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will 
have  to  take  account  of  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  a  mixed  character  in  the  matter 
of  colours.  These  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  class  named  “  fancies.”  Novelty 
is  always  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  flower- 
lover,  and  possibly  it  may  be  that  self-col¬ 
oured  new  varieties  are  not  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  fast  enough  to  please  those  who  are 
on  the  outlook  for  novelties  in  this  popular 
annual.  There  is  also  an  indication  that 
this  love  for  novelty  will  demand  new 
varieties,  if  onlv  for  the  sake  of  change.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  that  the  standard 
'  varieties  will  ^ong  be  cultivated,  unless  they 
are  displaced  by  new  varieties  of  more 
decided  or  better  defined  self-coloured, 
popular  and  pleasing  shades. 

— 0- — 

Fog  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  bitter  east  wind  of  last  week  suddenly 
gave  way  to  rain  and  fog  on  Saturday  night- 
The  change  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
sudden,  and  neither  plants  nor  their  cul¬ 
tivators  were  prepared  for  the  rapid  change. 
Winter  flowering  plants  always  suffer,  more 
or  less,  from  this  uncalled-for  visitation  of 
King  Fog,  the  extent  depending  upon  the 
temperature  in  which  the  plants  may  be 
grown.  In  the  open  air  they  do  not  suffer 
materially,  provided  the  fog  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  heavy  deposit  of  carbon  and 
various  chemical  matter  upon  the  foliage. 
In  a  greenhouse  the  plants  suffer  only 
slightly  if  they  are  at  rest,  but  if  they  are 
being  kept  in  a  flowering  condition  by  a 
suitably  high  temperature,  some  of  them  are 
sure  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  fog  in  a  short- 
time.  Stove  plants  are  sure  to  suffer,  too,  in 
a  greater  degree,  owing  to  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  in  which  the  plants  are  grown.  The 
first-  injury  to  be  noted  is  that  the  flowers 
drop  from  the  plants,  or  wither  where  they 
hang,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Orchids,  Be¬ 
tween  Saturday  and  Monday  the  sudden 
visitation  of  fog  was  responsible  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  flower  dropping. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 

&  Jt, 

Among  the  Orchids. 

Odontoglossums. — There  are  no  Orchids  so  much  sought 
after  at  the  present  time  as  the  superior  typical  varieties  and 
the  spoiled  kinds  of  0.  crispum.  One  cannot  wonder  a.t  the 
prominent  position  these  have  gained  in  the  estimation  of  our 
prominent  Orchid  specialists  when  all  things  appertaining  to 
their  admirable  characteristics  are  considered.  In  the  beauty  of 
perfection,  what  is  more  desirable  than  a  finely-developed 
and  well-flowered  raceme  of  this  species?  Combine  this  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  easily  accommodated  and  procured  in  an 
imported  condition  for  a  modest  outlay.  Little  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  species  has  become  not  only  attractive  for  the 
Orchid  specialists,  but  a  necessity  on  the  stalls  of  market 
growers,  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  florists’  shop 
windows,  where  they  become  subjects  of  admiration  to  almost 
all  who  pass  the  shops,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  provinces.  I  mentioned  in  my  “  Cultural  Notes  ” 
to  The  Gardening  World  in  the  autumn  the  cultural  condi¬ 
tions  then  desirable  in  respect  to  repotting.  Where  the  system 
then  advised  was  acted  upon,  the  plants  in  most  cases  will  now 
be  reaching  maturity  of  growth ;  and  when  the  pseudo-bulb 
has  formed,  the  flower-scape  will  be  making  its  appearance 
through  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Slogs  and  Snails. — In  this  stage  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that  the  tender  flower-scape  should  be  protected  from  attacks 
by  slugs  and  small  snails.  If  a  clean  piece  of  cottonwool  is 
wrapped  around  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb  it-  forms  an 
obstacle  over  which  these  pests  find  it  difficult  to  travel,  and 
it  prevents,  to  some  extent,  their  reaching  the  scape.  Some 
small  pieces  of  Lettuce-leaves,  placed  on  the  pots  and  stages, 
or  some  brewers’  grains  or  bran-meal,  may  be  placed  on  small 
pieces  of  glass  or  broken  pots  on  which  these  pests  may  be 
found  feeding,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  light,  they  may  be  caught 
and  destroyed.  This  may  be  considered  a  small  item,  but 
when  it  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  result  of  a  year’s  work 
with  the  plant  the  necessity  of  every  precaution  being  taken 
becomes  obvious. 

Greenfly. — At  the  present  season,  where  fire-heat  becomes 
necessary,  greenfly  and  other  insect  pests  are  almost  sure  to 
make  their  appearance.  Owing  to  the  dull  and  unfavourable 
conditions  prevailing,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  these  in  check,  and, 
for  the  present,  it  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  sponging  the 
plants  or  flower-scapes  affected.  A  little  X  L  All  wash  or  diluted 
soft  soap  is  about  the  best  mixture  for  sponging  purposes  just 
at  the  present  time,  until  the  conditions  become  such  that 
spraying  may  be  safely  resorted  to.  I  do  not  like  fumigating 
Odontoglossums  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  ' 

Imported  Plants. — During  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the 
disturbances  prevailing  in  the  internal  affair’s  of  Colombia,  it 
has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  import  Odontoglossums,  and, 
consequently,  the  arrivals  of  fresh  importations  have  been  few 
and  far  between.  Judging  from  notices  received  of  importa¬ 
tions  arriving  to  prominent  importers,  these  will  soon  become 
generally  distributed,  and  a.  note  in  reference  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  The  treatment  of 
imported  Odontoglossums  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  plants  arrive  in  this  country. 

Plants  arriving  at  the  present  season,  providing  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  nearly  so  difficult  to  start 
into  growth  and  become  re-established  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  when  plants  are  received  during  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  principal  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  to  such  an  extent  in  transit 
during  cool  weather  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  summer, 
the  plants  being  thus  in  a  plumper  state. 

If  laid  out  on  a  stage  on  a  bed  of  moist  ashes  or  sphagnum 
the  eyes  soon  commence  to  plump,  and  they  break  away  into 
growth.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed  the  plants  should  be 
transferred  to  pots  just  sufficiently  large  to  contain  them 


comfortably.  The  pot  should  be  filled  to  one-third  its  depth 
with  chopped  Bracken-fem  roots,  the  remaining  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  equal  proportions  of  fibrous  brown  peat,  leaf 
soil,  and  chopped  sphagnum,  with  sufficient  rough  sand  or 
broken  crocks  to  retain  the  compost  in  a  porous  condition. 
Press  the  material  moderately  firm,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to 
induce  the  sphagnum  to  grow  satisfactorily  on  the  surface. 
Use  only  rain-water  ;  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  any  instance  where  leaf  soil  is  included  in  the  soil  for 
Orchids,  there  will  be  far  less  water  required,  and  it  will  always 
be  necessaiy  to  water  fresh  imported  plants  with  considerable 
discretion.  Spraying  the  surface  or  watering  with  a  fine  rose 
can  will  usually  provide  all  that  is  necessaiy  in  respect  to  root- 
moisture  requirements,  even  after  the  plants  have  become 
established  and  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Cucumbers. — Extreme  care  will  have  to'  be  exercised  for 
some  time  yet  to  maintain  plants  in  a  healthy  and  fruitful  con¬ 
dition  ‘which  have  been  bearing  through  the  winter.  The 
growths  are1  much  more  likely  to  become  infested  with 
insect  life,  such  as  red  spider,  tihrip,  or  aphis,  as  well  as  mildew, 
at  this  season  than  any  other ;  and  when  once  these  are 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  the  plants  are  quickly  rained  beyond 
recovery.  Owing  principally  to  the  want  of  fight  and  sun¬ 
shine  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are  much  less  vigorous, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  extreme  means  taken  to 
eradicate  either  of  the  above  pests  will  be  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  the  other.  For  example,  a  hot,  day  temperature 
will  keep  the  plants  free  from  mildew,  but  will  assuredly  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  redl  spider.  Endeavour  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  all  pests  in  check  from  the  first,  winch  can  only 
be  done  by  good  management  and  careful  observation  by 
those  in  charge. 

The  young  growths  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  pruning  out  any  which  appear  useless,  and  try  to 
cover  the  trellis  evenly  and  regularly,  though  it  may  be  thin, 
with  clean,  healthy  Vines  andl  foliage.  Strictly  avoid  over¬ 
cropping,  and  never  allow  the  fruits  to  remain  on  the  plants 
after  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  cut.  If  these  are  placed  in 
a  little  water,  and  kept  in  the  same  temperature  as  for  grow¬ 
ing  in,  they  will  be  good  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 

A  small  surface  dressing  should  be  given  the  plants  about 
once  a  fortnight,  a  small  quantity  'sufficing.  This  should  be 
of  a  light,  porous  nature,  leaf  soil,  road  grit,  and  light,  fibrous 
loam  being  best  for  winter  growth.  All  should  be  well  mixed 
and  thoroughfy  warmed  before  using.  The  plants  must  not  be 
over-watered,  but  in  no  case  let  them  suffer  for  the  want  of  it, 
or  the  fruits  will  be  bitter  and  unfit  for  use.  The  paths  and 
walls  <should  be  damped  down  early  on  all  bright  afternoons 
with  good  strong  farmyard  manure  water,  which  will  be  found 
most  beneficial. 

Successional  plants  ought  now  to  be  ready  for  planting  on 
well-prepared  beds.  The  fermenting  material  should  have 
been  mixed  and  well  turned]  for  a  feKv  days  before  placing  it 
m  the  house.  Do  not  place  the  soil  on  before  being  quite 
certain  that  the  heat  is  on  the  decline,  or  in  all  probability 
it  will  become  baked,  -after  which  it  is  practically  worthless. 
Little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  after  management  of 
these  plants  if  given  a  good  start,  and  plenty  of  heat  is  at 
command1.  As  the  days  lengthen  the  more  vigorous  will  be 
the  growth. 

Make  another  sowing  of  seed  singly  in  60-sized  pots  ;  use  a 
light  compost,  which  -is  best  warmed  ;  and  the  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  better  if  it  is  not  made  too  firm.  In  the  case  of  veiy 
old  seed1  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much 
water  until  the  plants  are  well  up.  Plunge  in  a  fairly  strong 
bottom  heat  out  of  the  way  of  rats  and  mice,  as  these  have  a 
great  liking  for  the  seed,  and  are  sure  to  find  it  out  if  there 
are  any  about. 
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Mushrooms. — Where  these  are  being  cultivated  in  unheated 
structures  the  growth  will  be  slow  unless  aided  by  placing 
plenty  of  fresh  manure  in  the  house  and  turning  daily.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
during  Hvinter — far  better  than  houses  heated  with  hot  waiter 
or  by  any  other  means.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  failures  in  Mushroom  culture  are  due  10  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  heat.  Our  best  results  here  are  obtained  from 
a  lean-to  shed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  which  I  have  had 
well  thatched  inside;  consequently,  a  moist,  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  be  assured  at  all  seasons,  and  by  introducing  plenty 
of  fresh  manure  during  cold,  severe'  weather  we  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  a  regular  supply,  so  much  in  request,  with 
us.  We  make  up  our  beds,  in  this  case,  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  path  down  the  centre',  and  these  continue  to  bear  fully 
double  the  length  of  time  and  better  quality  Mushrooms  than 
those  grown  in  what  was  considered  to  be  a  well-constructed 
and  up-to-date  Mushroom-house.  In  selecting  the  material 
for  making  up  the  beds,  do  not  take  away  too  much  of  the 
litter ;  only  the  very  longest,  should  be  removed.  This,  if 
firmly  put  together,  will  assist  the  beds  to-  remain  in  a  bearing 
condition  for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  nearly  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  straw  is  taken  akvay,  a.s  is  frequently  done. 

Aldenhaim  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E,  Beckett. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

It  is  not  everyone  who.  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  learning  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  various 
requirements.  Being  so  fortunate  as  to  have  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  best  collections  of  choice  shrubs  under 
my  observation,  1  'will  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
describe  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful,  with  the  hope 
that  my  notes  may  prove  instructive  to  readers  who  have  not 
had  similar  advantages.  It  is  surprising  that,  with  such  a 
'  ast  field  for  learning,  so  closely  packed  with  the  most  beautiful 
adornments  of  our  gardens,  which  are  for  ever  supplying  us 
with  some  fresh  form  of  beauty  throughout  the  four  seasons, 
so  little  inter est  is  taken  by  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
to  gain  a  wider  knowledge. 

There  is  probably  no  other  branch  of  gardening  that  affords 
so  many  varied  pleasures  as  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  plants 
in  general ;  but  they  are  quickly  becoming  favourites  with  the 
flower-loving  public,  as  is  evinced  by  the  interest,  taken  in  such 
exhibits  at  the  Drill  Ball  and  shows ;  also  by  the  quantity  of 
hooks  written  solely  on  these  subjects,  lamd  the  attention  o-iven 
them  by  the  weekly  Press. 

Protection  of  Shrubs. — Any  shrubs  that  are  not  quite 
hardy  should  be  protected  in  some  way  from  severe  weather  or 
they  .are  sure  to  suffer  if  left  exposed.  Bracken  is  useful 
lor  this,  keeping  out  a  lot  of  frost,  and  at  the  same-  time  allow¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  get  air. 

Creepers  on  walls  that  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  frost 
should  have  a.  mat  tied  over  them,  and  a  good  dressing  of 
bracken  or  long  dry  stable  litter  placed  round  them.  These°will 
include  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  Schizopliragma  hydran- 
geoides  Azara  mierophylla,  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  and.  the 
white  1  lttosporum  eugenioides,  Teucrium  fruticans  (latifo- 
lmm).  Viburnum  maorooephalum,  and  Y.  Sieboldii,  Garry  a 
elliptica,  the  female  variety,  etc. 

Transplanting. — When  the  weather  will  permit,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  complete  the  moving  of  any  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  that  may  require  it.  Sufficient  care  is  not  generally 
exercised  in  the  lifting  ;and  replanting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
10  ®nsure  thls  b6mS  successful,  something  more  than  dteffin^ 
up  .  e  tree,  placing  it  m  a  hole,  and  covering  up  is  required' 

Ai W  Plf C6’  gre,at  Care  is  needed  in  lift'inS  *he  plant. 
Allow  sufficient  room  to  work  well  round  it,  so  that  the  roots 

as  tar  as  possible,  are  not  injured  in  any  way..  Never  attemnt 

to  move  with  a  larger  ball  of  soil  than  can  .be  held  together 

ro^J^n  he  7  °f  T7  Size’  this  shouId  be  matted  and 
roped  well  round  before  taking  it  out ;  also,  in  planting,  spare 


no  pains  to  have  the  hole  sufficiently  large,  so  that  each  root 
can  be  spread  out  without  being  cramped.  Should  the  soil 
be  of  ian  unsuitable  nature,  introduce  some  fresh  material, 
which  will  induce  the  young  roots  to  start  away  freely.  Each 
root  should  be  carefully  laid  out  with  the  hand;  and  any 
damaged  pieces  cut  away  from  the  under  side.  Plant  firmly  ; 
securely  stake  the  tree  and  mulch  over  the  surface  with  a  little 
half-decayed  manure. 

Conifers  are  best  left  till  the  first  week  in  April  before 
any  shifting  is  attempted,  for  if  done  at  this  season  many  Will 
succumb  to  the  operation.  Deciduous  trees  growing  in  poor 
soil  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  trench  is  taken  out  all  round 
and  filled  in  with  some  good  soil. 

Conifers, growing  on  grass  should  have  a  liberal  top-dressing 
strewn  over  the  surface,  consisting  of  finely-chopped,  turfy 
loam,  half-decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  and  road  sweepings. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Garden  Charts  to  Scale. 


The  Gardening  World  tells  us“  Experience  is  a  good  school¬ 
master,”  etc.  So-  it  is.  The  economy  of  labour  is  practised  in 
every  successful  business.  And  every  economic  gardener,  striv¬ 
ing  to  improve  his  own  education  and  reduce  the  expenses  of 
bis  employer’s  place,  large  or  small,  will  resort  to  the  best 
and  quickest  systems  of  providing  suitable  stuff,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  tidy  appearance  everywhere. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  have  charts  or  plans  drawn  to  scale.  My  favourite  scale 
is  1  in.  to  the  yard ;  this  takes  little  room  on  paper,  and 
works  out  well  with  me.  These  charts  can  be  drawn  in  wet 
or  dark  weather,  and,  when  completed  and  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  office  or  potting  shed,  let  us  know  at  a  glance  how  to 
proceed,  or,  which  is  quite  as  important,  when  not  to  proceed, 
with  certain  operations.  Nor  does  their  value  end  here,  for 
they  will  prove  useful  for  one  or  two  years  hence,  showing  us 
how  to  prevent  placing  the  same  class  of  plants  in  the  same 
place.  This  is  most  important  in  the  vegetable  garden,  where 
rotation  of  cropping  must  be  practised.  Every  gardener 
knows  to  grow  the  same  family  of  plants  on  Hie  same  ground 
means  deterioration. 

Practice  will  cause  us  to  utilise  the  ground  for  next  year’s 
Celery,  with  the  latest  varieties  of  Broccoli,  because  the  latter 
will  come  away  in  time  to  plant  the  former.  Speaking  of 
Celery,  this  crop  allows  us  to  thoroughly  fallow  a  portion 
of  the  garden  each  year.  My  plan  is  to.  go  over  the  garden 
with  this  crop,  and  keep  repeating.  The  manure  remains 
largely  in  the  ground,  and  between  the  raised  trenches,  manure 
can  be  dug  into  the  bottom  soil,  thus  making  an  ideal  soil 
for  Peas.  But  the  chart  will  show  us  how  much  ground  we 
can  allow  to  each  sort  of  vegetable,  and  charts  of  past  years 
prevent  putting  similar  crops  in  the  same  place  for  the  longest 
possible  period. 

A  chart  for  the  flower  garden  lets  us  know  exactly  what 
will  be  wanted  at  bedding-out  time,  and  thus  prevent  us  bring¬ 
ing  on  too  much  or  too  few,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  allows 
us  to  carry  out  new  arrangements  with  plants  different  to 
those  already  seen  there.  For  the  same  things,  however  good, 
grow  monotonous  when  seen,  too  long  in  the  same  place.  Of 
course,  we  will  not  limit  ourselves  to  exactly  500  plants  when 
picking  out  the  seedlings,  because  500  will  be  wanted  at  plant¬ 
ing-out  time.  Let  us  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  pick  out  a 
dozen  extra  to  each  hundred.  I  remember  one  year,  when 
hard  up  for  frames,  putting  in  very  few  over  the  exact  number 
of  everything  I  wanted,  and,  when  June  came,  being  short  of 
almost  everything,  only  a  few  being  in  sufficient  numbers,  but 
it  taught  “  Success  don’t  konsist  in  never  makin’  blunders,  but 
in  never  makin’  the  same  one  twict.” 

I  would  strongly  advise  every  young  gardener  who  wishes 
to  climb  by  legitimate  means  the  ladder  that  rests  on  success, 
to  prove  for  himself  the  value  of  a  chart.  There  is  nothing 
difficult  about  it,  and  it  will  improve  him  in  many  ways. 

H.  H.  G. 
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*  Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science.  * 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  13th  inst.  : — • 

Mezebeon  Dying. — -Mr.  Holmes  showed  specimens,  and  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  they  died  off-  Dr.  Cooke 
undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Ranunculus  abyexsis. — He  also  referred  to  this  plant,  as  said 
by  Sowerby  to  be  poisonous,  to  sheep.  Though  the  genus  is  gene¬ 
rally  more  or  less  poisonous,  this  species  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  specially  noticed  by  other  writers. 

Cedbus  Deodaba. — Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  a  male  catkin  of  this 
tree,  which  had  become  proliferous,  bearing  several  branches,  all 
being  staminiferous. 

Pintjs  Bungeaxa,  Babk. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  specimen  or 
the  bark  of  this  tree  from  China,  which  was  silvery  white  and 
scaling  off.  Though  cultivated  in  England,  it  had  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  a  white  bark.  He  mentioned  that  Abies  arizonica  had  a 
similar  bark,  both  resembling  that  of  the  common  Birch 

Maize  and  bogy  nous. — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  specimens, 
received  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey,  of  Brisbane,  Queensland,  of 
which  the  following  were  typical  examples: — (1)  This  had,  one 
small  cob  of  grains  arising  from  the  base  of  nine  male  spikes  ; 
single  female  flowers  were  scattered  at  intervals  on  the  latter, 
both  near  the  bases  and  summits.  (2)  Fifteen  male  spikes  had 
one  terminated  with  a  small  cob ;  isolated  female  flowers  were 
scattered  throughout  among  the  male  flowers.  (3)  This  had 
about  twelve  male  spikes,  all  being  female  below  and  terminated 
by  male  flowers  above  ;  the  whole  formed  a  dense  mass  of  small 
cobs,,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  proliferous  cob  with  male  flowers 
above. 

Practical  Pollination. — Mr.  Davidson,  of  Fanners,  Wickham 
Bishops,  Essex,  described  an  ingenious  method  of  artificial  fer¬ 
tilisation  of  flowers,  as  follows: — “I  have  adopted  a  method  of 
economising  pollen,  the  ordinary  cameTs-hair  brush  being  very 
wasteful.  If  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  briskly  on  the  coat 
sleeve  as  for  electrical  experiment,  and  then  presented  to  the 
flower,  the  pollen  flies  to  it  and  adheres.  Every  particle  can  thus 
be  utilised  far  more  easily  than  with  a  brush.” 

Climbing  Plants. — Mr.  Davidson  also  forwarded  the  observa¬ 
tions  he  had  made  on  Hoyas,  etc.  : — “  I  have  had  a  number  of 
Hova  carnosa  plants  under  observation  for  a  considerable  time, 
and.  though  they  twist  resolutely  enough  in  one  direction  during 
the  day,  the  hours  of  darkness  usually  appear  to  have  been  a 
period  of  indecision,  t  he  work  of  the  day  being  sometimes  more  or 
less  undone  during  the  night.  While  they  are  decided  enough  in 
twisting  their  way  up  living  plants,  they  show  no  such  decision 
in  climbing  up  dead  supports.  For  instance,  if  I  slightly  untwist 
a  Hoy  a  from  a  growing  plant,  it  coils  round  again  in  a  very  short 
time,  whereas  if  a  stick  is  substituted  for  a  plant  the  Hoya  almost 
never  regains  its  old  position  without  assistance.”  It  was  thought 
by  the  committee  that  this  difference  was  more  elite  to  the  smooth 
or  rough  nature  of  the  surface  than  the  fact  of  the  support  being 
either  alive  or  dead. 

Yucca  bectjbva. — Mr.  Worsley  sent  some  leaves,  upon  which 
Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  :  — “  The  leaves  of  the  Yucca  recurva 
exhibit  long  dark  streaks,  which  I  have  observed  before,  but  could 
never  attrioute  to  any  specific  form  of  fungus.  Ini  the  present 
instance  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  liyphse  or  spores,  but  pro¬ 
bably  if  watched  there  might  be  some  future  development.  At 
present  there  is  no  evidence  of  fungus  parasitism,  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  has  been  recorded  as  affecting  the  leaves  of 
Yucca.” 

Loganbebby  Roots. — Mr.  F.  Sharpe,  of  Westbury,  Wilts,  sent 
some  roots  bearing  nodules,  upon  which  Dr.  Cooke  reports  as 
follows  : — “  The  nodules  on  roots  of  this  plant  resemble  most  of 
the  root  nodules  which  I  have  examined  in  giving  no  definite  clue 
to  any  parasitism.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
bacteria  as  far  as  I  can  detect  (350  diamsj  ;  and  nothing  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  preserving  them  for  twelve  days  in  a  damp 
atmosphere.” 

Celebiao. — Dr.  Cooke  reports  as  follows  upon  the  specimens 
sent  to  the  last  meeting: — “Roots  marked  with  discoloured 
blotches  or  stains  internally,  and  sometimes  in  circles  or  seg¬ 
ments,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  periphery.  The  discoloured 
tissue  did  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  hyphse  or  anything  further 
than  the  discolouration  of  the  cell  contents.  I  can  see  no  in¬ 


dication  or  suspicion  of  fungus  parasitism.”  The  thanks  of  the 
committee  were  given  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  his  report. 

Peas  Attacked  by  Grams. — Mr.  Baker  brought  a  samifle  of. 
wrinkled  Peas  badly  attacked  by  grubs,  upon  which  Mr.  Sutton 
has  reported  as  follows  :  — “  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
condition  of  the  Peas  to  indicate  any  injury  beyond  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  maggot  which  is  common  in  Green  Peas.  It  is 
always  the  case  in  shelling  culinary  Peas  that  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  are  maggoty.  The  condition  of  the  sample  is  entirely  due, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  the  wet  and  cold  summer  greatly 
increased  the  proportion  of  maggoty  seeds.  Not  one  of  the  seeds 
appears  to  be  attacked  by  the  Pea  weevil,  and  wrinkled  Peas 
grown  in  England  are  very  seldom  weevilled.  The  only  sorts  of 
English  growth  usually  attacked  are  the  early  round  seeded 
kinds,  and  then  only  in  hot,  dry  summers,  and  when  grown  on 
light  dry  soil.  I  doubt  whether  any  sample  of  English  Pea« 
of  last  year’s  harvest  was  at  all  seriously  attacked  by  the  weevil 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sun  and  heat.” 

Statistical  Yaeiations. — Mr.  Henslow  drew  attention  to  a 
paper  in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  462,  on  “  The 
Numerical  Relation  of  the  Ray  Flowers  of  Composite,”  by  Mr. 
E.  Mead  Wilcox,  in  illustration  of  the  mathematical  and  statis¬ 
tical  study  of  variation,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  origin  of 
species.  The  author  quotes  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Daven¬ 
port  :  “  The  science  of  variation  is  one  of  those  that  we  may  hope 
to  see  established  in  this  century.  I  feel  convinced  that  statis¬ 
tical  studies  are  first  of  all  necessary  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
science.”  Mr.  Henslow  expressed  his  disbelief  in  any  advan¬ 
tage  accruing  from  this  method,  because  such  statistics  are  only 
based  on  “  individual  variations  ”  which  do  not  give  rise  to 
variations  of  which  systematists  can  take  any  account,  i.c.,  as 
long  as  the  plants  are  living  under  the  same  conditions  of  life. 
They  are  merely  fluctuating  details  due  to  the  qualities  of 
growth,  of  which  Dr.  Wallace  observed  : — ■“  They  are  due  to  the 
laws  which  determine  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
organism  ;  and,  therefore,  rarely  coincide  exactly  with  the  limits 
of  a  species.” — ( Foit  nightly  lie  view,  March,  1895,  p.  444.)  The 
author  referred  to  “  treats  of  the  numerical  variation  found  in 
the  ray  florets  of  Helianthus  animus.”  He  examined  1,103 
heads,  and  counted  the  number  of  ray  florets.  His  conclusion 
is  as  follows  :  “  The  class  having  21  ray  flowers  included  over 
31  per  cent,  of  all  the  individuals  ;  slightly  over  10  per  cent,  ot 
all  the  individuals  are  segregated  in  classes,  30  to  34  inclusive  ; 
while  only  three  individuals  were  found  having  more  than  34 
ray  flowers.”  He  ought  to  have  noticed  and  added  a  third  group 
containing  about  13  florets,  represented  in  the  curve  given.  He 
adds:  “  The  curve  shows  a  positive  skewness  of  1-1,  but  at 
present  it  cannot  be  Stated  whether  this  skewness  is  toward  or 
away  from  the  ancestral  conditions  of  the  species.”  The  curve 
exhibited  shows  an  enormously  high  maximum  at  21,  and  two 
small  ones  about  13  and  34,  30  times  less  in  height.  Now,  if 
the  author  had  simply  observed  the  phyllolactical  arrangement 
of  the  florets  in  the  head,  which  represents  a  depressed  cone, 
he  would  have,  I  think,  without  doubt,  found  that  it  was  to 
be  represented  by  the  “  angular  divergence  ”  of  8-21ths,  for  the 
maximum  of  21  flowers  signifies  this,  while  the  two  numbers, 
13  and  34,  represent  the  fractions  8-l3ths  and  13-34ths,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  maximum,  8-21ths.  When  cones  and  “heads” 
of  Composite,  etc.,  are  phyllotactically  examined,  iib  will  almost 
always  be  found  that  certain  suppressions  occur  ;  a  leading  or 
“  generating  ”  spiral  may  be  selected,  but  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
equalities  of  growth,  other  subsidiary  spirals  interfere. 
Similarly  in  the  Helianthus  the  fluctuations  around  the  numbers 
13,  21,  34,  mean  that  certain  florets  are  suppressed,  while  the 
•other  maxima  than  21  indicate  the  secondary  spirals.  The 
“  skewness  ”  to  which  Mr.  Wilcox  refers  is  a  necessary  result 
with  angular  divergencies  higher  than  fths,  because  360  is  not 
divisible  by  13,  21,  or  34  without  remainders.  Hence,  none  of 
the  spirals  represented  by  these  can  have  the  initial  numbers 
of  the  “cycles”  in  a  vertical  line  on  cones,  nor  on  a  radius 
in  heads.  The  author  makes  no  allusion  to  phyllotaxis,  so  is 
apparently  unaware  that  it  completely  explains  his  curves  with¬ 
out.  appealing  to  any  ancestral  origin  of  the  maxima. 


DELAYS  in  the  post  may  he  avoided  if  you  will, 
at  once,  alter  the  address  of  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  in  your  books  to  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 
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The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Y.M.H. 


The  gardener,  like  all  other  successful  people,  owes  much  of 
his  good  fortune  to  foresight,  or  the  power  of  seeing  the  trend 
of  things.  Not  only  must  he  look  ahead,  but  he  must  develop 
his  perceptions  and  the  prophetic  instinct,  and  so  be  able  to 
recognise  the  import  of  those  shadows  which  coining  events  cast 
before  them.  All  the  so-called  lucky  people  do  this.  Good 
luck  is  veiy  often,  even  if  not  always,  the  result  of  forethought 
and  intelligence,  coupled  with  persistent  industry.  Young 
gardeners  more  especially  should  note  this,  and  begin  as  soon 
as  possible  to  work  towards  some  definite  aim.  The  policy  of 
drift  will  not  pay  a  gardener  any  more  than  it  will  a  trades¬ 
man,  a  banker,  or  a  stockbroker,  all  of  whom  are  ever  looking 
ahead  and  acting  accordingly,  and  those  who  do  this  with  the 
best  ability  generally  win. 

Now,  what  is  the  trend  of  modern  gardening?  Fine  gardens 
have  increased  in  numbers  everywhere  in  the  British  Islands. 
They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  nobility,  but  belong  now¬ 
adays  to  the  magnates  of  business  or  of  trade.  There  never 
were  more  gardens  than  at  the  present  time,  nor  more  nor 
better  gardeners  to  manage  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  gardeners  are  as  varied  in  their  abilities  as  the  gardens 
are  in  their  variety.  What  I  mean  is  this :  A  far  too  large 
proportion  of  our  gardeners  pride  themselves  on  having  been 
trained  “  under  glass,”  whereas  one  of  the  marked  new  features 
of  our  times  is  the  enormous  increase  in  open-air  gardening. 
A  knowledge  of  glasshouse  gardening  is  not  a  sufficient  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  gardener  to-day,  when  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  gardening  in  the  open  air.  There  has  been  of 
late  yeai’s  a  mania  amongst  journeymen  gardeners  to  work 
only  “  under  glass,”  and  these  men  are  lost,  in  a  sense,  when 
open-air  gardens  come  under  their  care.  A  good  all-round 
man  is  wanted  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  indoor  decorative  plants,  Orchids,  fruit  and  vegetables,  he 
must  add  evergreen  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy 
and  alpine  flowers,  herbaceous  plants  and  aquatics,  and  the 
best  and  most  artistic  methods  of  growing  them  for  open-air 
effects. 

Another  modem  tendency  is  that  employers  are  themselves 
making  a  recreative  hobby  of  their  gardens,  and  not  only  know 
the  names  of  their  favourite  plants,  from  Orchids  to  Asters,  or 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  Erinus  on  the  wall,  but  they  also 
read  a  good  deal  of  the  literature  concerning  them,  and  now 
and  then  they  really  know  more  about  their  favourite  trees  or 
flowers  than  do  their  gardeners  who  grow  them !  Employers 
of  this  type  are  often  clear-headed  men  of  business  or  educated 
people,  and  no  one  but  a  well-educated  gardener  of  good  social 
ability  will  please  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  old  days, 
when  the  gardener  was  an  autocrat,  seemed  to  vanish  along 
with  the  small-paned  glass  roofs  and  the  old  brick  flues. 
There  are  nowadays  but  few  places  suitable  for  Andrew  Fair- 
service  or  for  the  Duke's  gardener  at  Brentham  in  “Lotliair,” 
who  had  been  so  long  on  the  place,  to  which  the  family  only 
came  for  three  months  or  so  every  year,  that  he  considered 
that  the  gardens  belonged  to  himself,  and  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  only  superior  visitors. 

Gardeners,  then,  apart  from  a  broad  knowledge  of  outdoor 
as  well  as  indoor  gardening,  must  also  possess  amiable  social 
ability,  not  only  doing  all  they  have  to  do  well,  but  also 
pleasantly  and  agreeably  to  all  concerned.  Formerly  there 
were  gardeners  of  a  very  high  type,  so  far  as  their  work  went, 
but  they  were  like  hedgehogs,  bristling  all  over  if  their  em¬ 
ployers  wanted  the  slightest  change  made.  Such  men  may  be 
tolerated,  but  they  will  never  be  liked,  and  their  real  hold  on 
a  situation  will  always  be  insecure.  On  all  sides  education 
and  social  reform  are  in  the  air,  and  no  class  of  men  will  benefit 
more  by  observing  these  and  other  signs  of  the  times  than  will 
gaideners.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  gardener  should  not  also 
’e  a  gentleman  at  heart,  as,  indeed,  manv  of  them  really  are. 
He  should  also  possess  some  of  the  clear-headed  ability  of  a 


lawyer  to  boot,  and  be  able  to  state  a  case  logically  and  tersely 
as  well.  Half  the  disputes — I  might  almost  say  the  lion’s 
share,  which  has  been  estimated  at  a  half  and  two  quarters — 
between  gardeners  and  their  employers  are  due  to  misappre¬ 
hensions  or  misunderstandings  that  a  smattering  of  logic  would 
clear  away.  There  is  one  simple  rule  that  all  gardeners  may 
follow  with  advantage  to  themselves,  and  that  is,  whenever 
they  feel  aggrieved  they  should  turn  the  case  round  and 
imagine  that  they  are  the  piaster  and  the  master  is  the  gar¬ 
dener  !  Then  let  them  honestly  ask  themselves  what  they,  as 
masters,  would  do  in  such  a  case? 

Of  all  crafts,  callings,  or  professions — call  it  what  you  will — 
none  perhaps  is  SO'  much  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement  as 
that  which  exists  between  a.  gardener  and  his  employer.  There 
is  no  rule  ;  eveiy  employer  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  law  unto 
himself,  notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  gardener  who 
has  the  privilege  of  dealing  direct  with  his  employer  ought  to 
value  it,  and  bless  his  lucky  stars  that  did  not  land  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  steward  or  other  agent  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  in  some  places  manage  the  gardener,  and  try  to  teach  him 
the  way  in  which  he  has  to  go,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  even  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions,  as  when  the  agent 
is  himself  a  gentleman  and  a  good  gardener.  One  of  the  best 
and  happiest  head  gardeners  whom  I  know  has  an  agent  of 
this  kind  to'  deal  with,  but  then  they  both  know  by  experience 
all  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  climatically,  financially,  etc., 
of  gardening,  as  well  as  its  successes. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  isolated  and 
unorganised  condition  of  gardeners  is  not  in  many  ways  an 
advantage  to  them.  As  a  gardener  myself,  I  should  shudder 
to  think  of  gardeners  belonging  to  an  organisation,  or  craft 
union,  the  paid  and,  to  some  extent,  irresponsible  secretary  of 
which  should  decree  a  general  strike  on  any  named  date.  To 
gardeners  themselves  I  leave  the  picturing  in  their  mind's  eye 
of  the  result  !  No  ;  a  strike  is  bad  enough  when  men  engaged 
in  working  up  dead  materials  and  machinery  take  part  in  it. 
Even  then  a  strike  is  like  a  battle  or  a  law-suit ;  to  win  it  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  to  lose.  But  one  cannot  imagine  men  who 
are  growing  or  managing  beautiful,  living  things — be  it  animals 
or  plants — leaving  them  in  a  body  to  their  fate,  or,  at  best,  to 
the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  understand  them.  And  yet  I 
believe  in  all  good  gardeners  being  organised  for  their  mutual 
good,  which  will  also  prove  to  be  for  the  good  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  We  may  co-operate,  but  how  best  to  do  so<  must 
be  left  for  a  future  paper.  Without  co-operation,  organisation, 
and  co-relation  the  world’s  business  would  come  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  energy  and  work  of  centuries  would  end  in  chaos  and 
be  lost. 


According  to  the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  destruction  of 
Charlock  in  corn  crops  in  1902,  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  most 
of  the  preliminary  work  necessary  in  developing  the  details  of  this 
process  into  practical  form  is  now  accomplished.  By  wide  and 
extensive  operations  the  strength  and  quantity  of  the  solution 
most  effective  to  destroy  the  weed  has  been  fairly  established. 
During  the  past  year  thousands  of  acres  had  been  profitably 
sprayed.  Farmers  now  begin  to  take  greater  interest  in  the  work 
of  spraying,  owing  to  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  weed  and  in  getting  larger  crops.  It  has  now  been 
thoroughly  proved  that  Charlock  can  be  destroyed  at  any  period  of 
its  growth  by  copper  sulphate,  but  most  easily  so  when  the  plant 
is  young,  at  which  time  a  smaller  quantity  is  necessary.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view  this  is  important.  Fifty  gallons  of  3  per 
cent,  solution  will  destroy  95  per  cent,  of  the  weed,  the  remaining 
5  per  cent,  being  chiefly  sheltered  by  the  corn.  When  the  weed  is 
older  more  copper  is  required,  but  this  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
corn  crop.  Successful  spraying  should  result  in  an  average  in¬ 
crease  in  the  worth  of  corn  from  four  to  six  bushels  per  acre. 
Where  Charlock  is  destroyed  the  corn  crops  are  improved,  and 
any  grass  seeds  and  clover  in  the  corn  remain  uninjured.  Large 
sprayers  with  powerful  pumps  are  more  successful  than  the 
smaller  machines.  The  increased  worth  of  corn  leaves  a  profit 
after  the  expense  of  spraying  has  been  defrayed  ;  and  the  annual 
value  of  all  Charlock  infested  land  will  increase  until  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  weed  is  complete.  The  above  notes  are  extracted 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson,  so  well  known  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  spraying  machines. 
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Zonal  Pelargoniums. 


The  Florists’  Triumph. 

It  is  questionable  whether  there  exists  a  garden  where 
Geraniums  are  not  grown.  They  are  the  cottagers’  “  must  haves  ’ 
and  the  gardener’s  mainstay.  Few  are  the  open  air  gardens  that 
do  not  have  them  in  their  make-up,  but  it  is  not  in  this  direction 
that  I  am  advocating  their  uses.  Bather  for  a  greenhouse  display 
is  my  reason  for  penning  this  article. 

Although  there  are  scores  who  have  seen  the  Zonal  as  it  should 
be,  there  are  thousands,  especially  amateurs,  who  have  no  idea  as 
to  the  marvellous  perfection  this  easy  doing  plant  has  reached. 
From  the  loose  small  flowers  they  have  become  circular  in  form 
and  gigantic  in  size,  while  the  straggling  growth  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  dwarf,  .short-jointed  and  large-leaved  habits.  At  one 
time  Zonals  were  a  special  feature  of  mine,  but  other  items 
claimed  my  attention,  so  that  until  I  fell  in  with  a  clever  amateur 
enthusiast  Zonals  were  merely  a  password. 

To  make  an  inexpensive  and  desirable  start,  cuttings  should  be 
obtained  in  August,  but  as  spring  is  upon  us,  rooted  plants  are 
the  desideratum,  in  order  to  get  a  good  summer  display.  Re¬ 
specting  cuttings,  thumb  pots  are  the  best,  and  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly,  afterwards  standing  them  on  a  light  shelf  or 
in  a  frame,  little  water  being  needed.  As  soon  as  rooted  shift  on 
to  3in.  pots,  returning  to  their  former  position.  During  the  winter 
little  or  no  attention  is  required,  a  temperature  of  40deg.,  with 
very  little  water,  being  suitable.  At  the  beginning  of  March 
turn  them  into  4in.  pots,  using  a  loamy  soil,  plenty  of  coarse 
Sand,  and  a  little  leaf  mould.  The  tops  of  the  plants  should  be 
removed,  .and  every  encouragement  given  them  to  grow  sturdily. 
Shift  again  into  5in.  pots,  well  firming  the  soil  when!  doing  so. 
Previous  to  this  stage  all  buds  should  be  pinched  out,  and  if 
necessary  the  leading  growths.  As  soon  as  shifted  buds  may  be 
encouraged  to  start  by  carefully  removing  the  growths  im¬ 
mediately  above  them  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf,  and  cause 
them  to  break.  Feeding  with  chemical  manures,  should  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  pots  are  filled,  not  forgetting  a  soot  solution 
occasionally.  As  the  flowers  open  shade  should  be  provided,  and 
on  no  account  should  the  plants  be  syringed,  but  a  sponge  is  an 
admirable  dust  remover  if  used  damp.  So  much  for  culture  to 
procure  a  summer  display. 

For  winter  work  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  spring  and 
shifted  on  into  their  flowering  pots  as  required.  A  sunny  position 
outdoors  .should  be  given  them  from  June  till  September,  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  pinching  and  removing  all  buds,  .until  the 
latter  month,  when  a  place  inside  should  be  found,  and  a  light 
position  to  boot. 

Some  varieties  give  themselves  to.  winter  work  better  than 
others,  but  no  vast  mistake  can  be  made  in  this  direction.  The 
enumerated  varieties  are  those  I  dotted  down,  and  include  both 
English  and  foreign.  Regarding  the  American)  varieties,  I  am 
not  aware  of  anyone  cataloguing  .all  those  mentioned,  although  a 
number  i  re  obtainable  here. 

Commencing  with  doubles,  we.  have  Silver  Queen,  a  fine  pure 
white,  which,  however,  is  surpassed  by  La  Favourite.  Hermione 
is  well  known,  but  is  semi-double,  but  a  fine  thing  for  winter 
work.  In  Fraicheur  we  have  a  most  exquisite  Picotee  edge,  the 
colour  being  white,  edged  pink.  Companions  to  it  are  Mme. 
Alcide  Bruneau,  white,  magenta  edge,  and  Aquarelle,  white  and 
pink.  I  have  yet  to  see  an  improvement  on  Golden  Gate,  a  most 
vivid  orange-scarlet,  with  a  visible  yellow  shading.  Francis 
Maynard  is  a  choice  dark  crimson  ;  while  Colonel  Baden-Poweii 
is  a  very  fine  orange  scarlet,  being  a  production  of  a  London 
amateur.  Lady  Kandahar  is  a  hire  deep  salmon,  as  is  Violet 
Daniels,  the  latter  being  especially  large.  Huber  Chaxron  is  very 
striking  owing  to  clear  white  centre,  handed  by  carmine,  touched 
up  with  white  spots.  Jean  Viand,  a  very  profuse  variety,  has 
rosy-pink  flowers,  with  a  white  centre.  Thomas  Meehan  takes  the 
eye  with  its  rosy  pink  flowers,  the  upper  petals  of  which  are 
blotched  with  orange.  S.  A.  Nutt  is  one  of  the  darkest  crimson 
doubles  I  have  seen,  although  Sombre  Horizon  is  not  greatly 
unlike  it.  Colossus  is  a  huge  bright  crimson,  and  well  known. 
A.  Rouillard  as  a  magenta  is  probably  without  equal,  while 
Edison  is  a  very  bright  shade  of  the  same  colour.  Mme.  Wett- 
stein  is  a  mottled  salmon,  with  a  Picotee  edge,  making  an.  attrac¬ 
tive  bloom.  Aime  Henriot  as  .a  peach  pink,  I  thinlk,  stands  alone, 
and  Gyp,  with  its  blush  pink  and  spotted  flowers,  is  very  taking, 
lii  the  pip  alid  truss  Lord  Derby  is  a  beauty,  the  pink  being  an 


exquisite  shade.  Chas.  Gouniod  makes  an  effective  flower,  owing 
to  its  colour  being  bright  scarlet,  with  -a  large  white  centre. 
Henry  de  Parville  has  a  similar  centre,  but  the  remaining  colour 
is  magenta  rose.  Grand  Duchesse  Olga  is  very  free,  with  its 
mottled  flowers  edged  with  purple.  Raspail  Improved  cannot  be 
omitted,  as  it  assuredly  is  a  most  valuable  scarlet.  Alphonse 
Ricard  is  a  glorious  rosy  scarlet  semi-double  ;  while  Mme. 
Charrotte  is  a  great  acquisition  with  its  mottled  flowers.  Le 
Colosse,  a  clear  red,  is  a  huge  thing,  but  I  here  would  say  that 
this  variety  and  its  two  predecessors,  together  with  Jean  Viand 
and  Thos.  Meehan,  belong  to  the  gigantic  or  nosegay  section,  and 
bear  huge  trusses. 

To  continue  with  singles,  and  to  enumerate  every  good  one  is  a 
difficult  task,  but  the  following  are  grand  in  every  way: — Mme. 
Bruant  has  white  flowers,  flaked  with  white,  while  Chaucer  is  a 
huge  cerise.  Virginia  is  a  very  fine  white,  but  Mary  Seton  eclipses 
it ;  as  a  salmon  Mary  Pelton  is  exquisite.  Lillian  Duff,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  scarlet  of  fine  form,  makes  a  fine  companion  to  the  cherry- 
.red  Hall  Caine.  Wordsworth  is  a  very  good  orange,  and  to  refer 
to  purple,  there  are  few,  if  any,  can  equal  Royal  Purple.  Lord 
Kitchener  is  a  magnificent  soft  scarlet,  The  Sirdar  being  a  close 
rival.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Tudway  is  a  beautiful  rosy  cerise,  while  King 
of  Crimsons  is  not  truly  of  that  colour.  Soldier’s  Tunic  is  a  most 
beautiful  scarlet.  W.  P.  Wright  is  a  splendidly-formed  bright 
.scarlet.  Wintie  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  rose  with  a  white  eye,  anil 
Cannell’s  Favourite  displays  magenta,  with  a  white  centre.  An 
improvement  on  Wordsworth  is  J.  H.  Arderne,  and  Aurea 
Petfecta  shows  the  yellow  which  we  so  much  desire  to  see. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  with  its  crimson-purple  flowers,  with  a  bright 
blotch  on  upper  petals,  is  a  striking  variety.  A  most  delicate 
shade  of  pink  is  Georgia,  while  Indiana  shows  a  trace  of  lilac. 
California  is  a  white  centred  salmon-pink  of  fine  form.  Ohio,  a 
deep  blood  scarlet,  is  rendered  mote  noticeable  by  its  very  dark 
veins,  as  is  Kansas,  the  ground  of  this  being  orange-scarlet. 
Missouri  approaches  a  greyish  tinge,  while  Wisconin,  a  bright 
crimson  violet,  has  a  white  rayed  centre.  In  Vermont  the  pips 
are.  cupped  somewhat  like  a  show  Pelargonium,  a.s  is  Rhode 
Island,  the  first-named  being  pink  with  crimson  markings,  and 
the  latter  pale  blush,  rayed  violet.  A  promising  orange  is  Mal- 
gache,  showing  yellow  greatly  in  its  make-up. 

Mrs.  Kendal  Barnes  is  sweetly  pretty,  having  white  flowers, 
mottled  with  scarlet.  Mr.  Kendal  Barnes  is  a  popular  colour, 
being  crimson,  flushed  with  purple.  A  delicate  blush  is  Lady 
Curzon/,  and  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  runs  into  a  darker  shade.  In 
The  Maine  we  have  a  soft  lake  tint,  quite  a  distinct  shade. 
Jerome  Iv.  Jerome,  although  loose  in  form,  is  a  colour  alone, 
being  a  bronzy  salmon.  Clear  magenta  pink  is  Winston 
Churchill,  the  white  eye  making  it  even  more  distinct.  Menelik 
is  not  unlike  the  above,  although  scarcely  so  good.  Dryden,  as  a 
clear  rosy  red,  blotched  with  white,  has  companions  in  Countess 
de  Morelia  and  Southey,  which  run  somewhat  alike  in  markings. 
Andrew  Laing  might  be  termed  a  bicolour,  having  a  large  white 
blotch  on!  the  upper  scarlet  petals,  with  carmine  suffusions  on  the 
basal  florets.  Mark  Twain  is  another  fine  variety  of  this  reticu¬ 
lated  strain,  possessing  as  it  does  a  white  ground,  flaked  and 
freckled  with  carmine,  with  a  lake  margin,  The  spotted  strain 
bids  fair  to  become  very  popular.  One  of  the  first  was  Spotted 
Gem.  Belle  Alliance,  however,  is  more  distinct,  having  a  white 
ground,  freely  spotted  with  pink.  John  L.  Childs,  a  most 
vigorous  grower,  is  an  exquisite  pearly  pink,  mottled  with  dark 
pink  spots.  Massachusetts  is  slightly  darker,  with  a  great 
number  of  dark  freckles.  Oregon,  a  fine  orange  scarlet,  has 
numerous  white  markings  over  its  entire  flower  ;  white  Kentucky, 
a  soft  rose,  has  also  numerous  spots.  Washington,  another  shade 
of  pink,  displays  these  unique  markings.  A  bright  rose  ground, 
heavily  dotted  with  carmine,  is  Bobolink,  and  Nightingale  is  just 
a  shade  different  in  colour.  Skylark,  almost  pure  white,  is 
especially  noticeable  owing  to  the  carmine  dots. 

The  Nosegay  section,  although  loose  in  form,  are  brilliant 
tilings,  and  in  conclusion  I  will  mention  a  few  very  fine  sorts. 
General  Dodds  is  a  huge  scarlet,  while  Mrs.  Mayes  is  an  enormous 
light  salmon.  Aurore  Boreale,  a  light  scarlet,  flushed  with 
salmon:,  runs  Gloire  Lyonuaise  closely  in  colour.  Dr.  Macdonald 
is  huge  in  the  truss,  crimson  scarlet  being  its  colour.  A  com¬ 
panion  to  it  is  Fiery  Cross,  an  immense  crimson-scarlet. — Cal. 


SECRETARIES  OF  SOCIETIES  will  oblige  by 
entering  in  their  books  the  new  address  of  THE 
GARDENING  WORLD,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  and  notify  us  as  to  dates  of  meetings, 
shows,  etc. 
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Odontoglossum  lucasianum 
Walkeri. 

For  many  year?  Odontoglossums  were  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  hybridising  with  one  another ;  and  this  idea  was 
further  substantiated  by  the  negative  results  obtained  by  those 
who  attempted  their  hybridisation.  A  few  hybrids  were 
obtained  amongst  the  species  of  Miltonia,  and,  seeing  that 
they  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  true  Odontoglossums,  raisers 
were  much  puzzled  at  the  success  in  the  one  case  and  failure 
in  the  other. 

The  lack  of  success  in  raising  artificial  hybrid  Odontoglos¬ 
sums  was  probably  due  to  failure  in  germinating  and  piloting 
the  seedlings  through  the  early  stages  of  growth.  In  a  state 
of  Nature,  so  many  plants,  not  merely  of  lowly  organisation, 
but  also  flowering  plants  high  up  in  the  natural  scheme  of 
classification,  have  entered  into  partnership  with  lowly  micro¬ 
organisms,  in  the  absence  of  which  they  are  unable  to  thrive,  or 
even  exist.  Under  the  system  then  in  vogue  for  the  raising 
of  seedling  Orchids,  the  microbes  with  which  seedling  Odonto- 


the  parents,  but  having  shorter  segments  than  those  of  0. 
Hallii,  while  the  ground  colour  is  more  yellow,  and  the  blotch¬ 
ing  not  so  heavy. 

The  variety  Walkeri,  under  notice,  is  a  distinct  improvement 
upon  the  original,  and  in  the  matter  of  colour  leans  strongly 
towards  0.  Hallii,  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  column 
and  its  wings.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  chocolate 
colour,  except  at  the  recurved  yellow  tips.  The  petals  are 
often  more  or  less  spotted  with  yellow  on  the  middle.  The 
obovate,  fringed  lip  is  yellow,  and  freely  blotched  all  over  with 
chestnut  red.  The  whole  flower  thus  leans  towards  0.  Hallii 
very  distinctly,  as  the  concave  and  spoon-shaped  lip  of  0. 
Kejeljani  (polyxanthum)  is  absent. 

An  award  of  merit  was  accorded  this  handsome  variety  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The 
plant  exhibited  by  them  is  represented  by  our  illustration 
prepared  from  a  photograph. 

At  least  two  other  hybrids  in  which  0.  Hallii  is  one  of  the 
parents  are  recorded.  One  of  these  is  0.  Hallio-crispum  craw- 
shayanum,  the  parentage  of  which  is  given  as  0.  Hallii  x 
crispum  roseum.  The  other  is  0.  Hallio-crispum  roseum,  said 


Odoxtoglossum  lucasianum  Walkeri. 


glossums  could  associate  were  probably  absent.  Much  greater 
success  was  achieved  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  of  hybrid 
Orchids  when  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  on.  the  sphagnum,  in 
which  old  plants  were  growing,  was  adopted. 

Within  recent  years  numerous  hybrid  Orchids  have  been, 
raised  artificially  ;  and  the  many  forms  introduced,  and  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct  species  or  varieties,  have 
now  come  to  be  regarded  as  natural  hybrids.  Indeed,  the  sus¬ 
picion  had  been  growing  for  some  time  that  the  strangely  inter¬ 
mixed  or  intermediate  forms  were  natural  hybrids,  and  their 
supposed  origin  has  been  proved  in  some  cases.  It  is  now  the 
general  custom  to  describe  these  introductions  as  supposed  or 
probable  natural  hybrids.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
identify  the  parents  of  such  forms  by  diagnosing  their  structure 
and  colour. 

While  artificial  hybrid  Odontoglossums  are  still  relatively 
few,  the  number  of  supposed  artificial  hybrids  is  considerable. 
In  the  present  instance  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  numbers  and  their  names,  beyond  stating  that  the  plant 
under  notice  is  a  variety  of  a  previously  named  and  described 
supposed  natural  hybrid.  More  than  one  form  have  in  reality 
made  their  appearance,  but  the  original  one  was  described  as 
a  hybrid  between  0.  Hallii  and  0.  Kegeljani,  better  known  as 
0.  polyxanthum.  Some  authorities  give  the  name  of  the  hybrid 
as  0.  Hallii-xanthum,  and  describe  it  as  intermediate  between 


to  be  derived  from  0.  Hallii  x  crispum  lilacinum.  These  names 
and  their  significance  may  be  somewhat,  puzzling  to  the 
admirers  and  cultivators  of  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  but 
to  the  orchidophile  and  connoisseur  the  names  are  full  of 
meaning,  and  serve  as  a  record  of  their  history  and  what  to 
expect  in  the  progeny  when  it  comes  before  them. 


Evergreen  Hedges. 

Of  all  the  trees  employed  in  the  formation  of  these  hedges  Taxus 
baccata,  the  common  Yew,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent.  Many 
cultivators  are  suspicious  of  this  tree,  whose  leaves  and  seeds  are 
poisonous.  “  The  Revue  de  l’Horticulture  Beige  ”  says  that  the 
Red  Cedar  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  is  amenable  to  the  same  use. 
That  conifer  has  the  valuable  condition  of  lending  itself  very  well 
to  pruning,  effected  before  vegetation  ceases. 

A  Winter  Bouquet. 

In  a  stoneware  vase  place  Mistletoe  and  Holly,  Honesty 
(Lunaria  biennis),  Fuller’s  Teasle  and  Heaths  ;  add  some  shoots 
of  Mabonia,  some  Fern  leaves,  and  even  some  branches  of  trees 
of  shrubs  furnished  with  dead  leaves,  yellow  or  brown.  Dust  the 
sjiecimens  with  a  little  diamond  powder,  and  in  order  to  make 
that  hold  on,  lightly  sprinkle  the  flowers  and  foliage  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  liquid  gum. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 


Cypripedium  hindeanum . — The  parentage  of  this  beautiful 
hybrid  Orchid  was  C.  Godefroyae  x  msigne.  The  former  parent 
it  appears  to  resemble  considerably  ;  the  whole  flower  is  notable 
for  the  firm  texture  of  the  various  parts.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
nearly  orbicular,  white,  and  richly  blotched  with  purple,  the 
petals  are  waved  at  the  edge,  of  wonderful  texture,  and  cre-amy- 
white  in  tint,  overlaid  with  purple.  The  lip  is  somewhat  keeled 
in  front,  and  shaded  with  purple  over  a  creamy  ground.  (First- 
class  certificate.)  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  Sanaer  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  Empress  Alexandra. — In  this  instance  the 
parentage  was  C.  Godefroyae  niteiis.  The  large  dorsal  sepal 
is  heavily  blotched  with  deep  purple  on  a  creamy-yellow  ground. 
The  petals  are  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  pale  purple  ground  ; 
while  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  purple  hue.  (Award  of  merit.)  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons. 


Odontoglossum  lucasianumWalkeri  -This  beautiful  variety  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Tlallii  and  - 
polyxanthum.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate,  recurved  at  the  tip,  an  J. 
of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  with  a  yellow  tip.  The  petals  are 
similar,  but  sometimes  spotted  with  yellow  over  the  centre,  i  ne 
lip  is  obovate,  deeplv  fringed,  and  blotched  all  over  with 
chestnut-red.  (Award  of  merit.)  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Lo., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Cypripedium  S.Gratrix  Minnie. —In  this  beautiful  hybrid  we 
have  a  flower  of  large  size,  and  very  handsomely  marked  1  his 
indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  parentage,  which  was 
C.  leeanum  superbum  x  n-itens  superbum.  The  dorsal  .sepal  is 
roundly  ovate,  and  white  spotted  with  purple.  The  base  is  a 
greenish  yellow  and  spotted  with  purple.  The  petals  are  of  a 
shining  brown  colour  overlying  yellow  and  spotted  with  crimson. 
The  edge  of  the  lip  shows  the  yellow  colour  more  clearly.  (Award 
of  merit.)— Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert), 
Westfield  Common,  near  Woking. 


Odontoglossum  waltonieuse. 

The  seed  parent  of  the  above  hybrid  was  O.  crispum  and  the 
p0l]en  parent  0.  polyxanthum.  The  sepals  and  slightly  jagged 
petals  are  broad,  overlapping,  and  closely  resembling  the  seed 
parent  except  in  colour,  the  sepals  being  deep  yellow  and  the 
petals  much  paler.  The  fringed  lip  is  nearly  white,  with  a  liorse- 
shoe-shaped  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  Beyond  the  colour  there 
is  little  to  show  the  influence  0.  polyxanthum.  On  the  whole  this 
hybrid  is  of  a  high  standard  of  merit.  (First-class  certificate.; 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange, 
Stone,  StaSs. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 


Coleus  thyrsoideus. — This  has  again  proved  itself  to  be  a  most 
useful  winter  flowering  plant  when  grown  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions.  The  leaves  are  altogether  green,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  is  found  in  the  rich  blue  colour  of  its  flowers.  The  plant 
has  very  much  the  habit  of  a  Salvia,  forming  a  branching,  bus  y 
specimen,  each  branch  being  surrounded  by  a  narrowly  pyramidal 
thyrse  of  blossom.  Some  time  ago  this  was  accorded  an  award  of 
merit,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  accorded  a  first-class  certificate. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea 


Chrysanthemum  Harry  Whateley.  The  above  variety  is  a  sport, 
from  Niveus,  diflering  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  the 
florets  Both  axe  useful  late  flowering  varieties,  suitable  ior  cut 
flowers,  during  December  and  January,  and  possibly  even  later. 
The  florets  of  the  sport  are  pure  white,  very  narrow,  slender  and 
numerous  and  in  these  respects  they  differ  from  Niveus,  which 
has  broad  florets  often  tinted  with  pink  when  they  get  past  then 
best  The  stems  are  sturdy,  short,  and  hold  the  flowers  mu(  ,i 
more  erect  than  the  white  flowered  varieties  as  a  rule  do  the 
foliage  also  is  a  rich  dark  green  hue.  (Award  of  merit,)  Mi. 
H.  Whateley,  Kenilworth. 

Chrysanthemum  Ruby  Martin.— The  blooms  of  this  late 
flowering  decorative  variety  are  orange-red  m  colour,  more  or  less 
striped  and  suffused.  The  florets  are  very  narrow  numerous  and 
form  a  dense  reflexed  mass.  (Award  of  merit,)  Mr,  J.  Martin, 
Lin.slade  Nursery,  Leighton  Buzzard. 


Chrysanthemum  Miss  Edith  Davey.-This  may  be  described  as 
a  rich,  rosy  salmon  sport  from  Fram'field  Park.  The  florets 
are  fairly  broad,  reflexed,  and  form  a  compact  and  neat  bloom. 
It  will  be  valued  as  a  decorative  and  late  variety  of  a  rather  novel 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  Lady  Hanham,  but  much  darker. 
(Award  of  merit.)  Mr.  Milton  Hutchings,  Field  Heath  Nurseries, 
Hillingdon,  Uxbridge. 


Carnations. 

Winter  flowering  Carnations  will  now  be  going  out  of  flower, 
and  cuttings  should  be  inserted  for  flowering  next,  winter.  Mix 
some  nice  light  loam  with  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  plenty 
of  sand.  Insert  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  a  steady  tempera¬ 
ture  ranging  from  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  They  will  not  strike  very 
fast,  but  when  they  do  nice  stocky  plants  will  be  the  result. 

Should  a  good  supply  of  blooms  be  wanted  in  summer,  a  good 
plan  will  be  to  top-dress  the  old  plants,  which  have  gone  out  of 
flower  with  some  approved  fertiliser,  mixed  with  loam  and  road 
grit.  Place  them  in  a  Peach  house  just  started,  and  grow  them 
on  until  you  can  safely  stand  them  out  of  doors,  and  you  will 
find  these  will  give  you  abundance  of  flowers  through  the  summer 
months.  Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  is  a  splendid 
variety  for  this  purpose,  being  free  flowering  and  not  inclined 
to  split  in  the  calyx.  H.  G.  W . 


Watering  and  Cleaning  Plants. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  watering  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aids  to  the  robust  and  healthy  development  of  green¬ 
house  plants.  In  no  case  should  the  operator  neglect  this  duty 
so  far  as  to  consider  it  a  mere  daily  routine.  On  the  contrary, 
he  should  look  upon  it  as  a  science,  calling  for  and  requiring 
all  the  attention  and  care  that  lie  possibly  can  to  his  help.  He 
must  not  only  be  careful  to  learn  when  to  water  and  when  not 
to  water,  but  "to  make  it  his  first  duty  how  to  do-  the  operation 
when  needful.  The  nursery  style,  as  it  is  called,  should  never 
be  used  in  any  go-ocl  garden,  but  rather  the  more  scientific  one 
of  giving  water  -only  to  the  plants  that  really  need  it.  The 
nursery  style,  by  the  way,  is  to  water  everything,  whether 
needful  or  not ;  this,  of  course,  is  chiefly  to  save  time.  In  moist 
and  dull  weather  evaporation  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly, 
and  -consequently  plants  require  less  water. 

The  water  used  should  always  be  as  near  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  that  of  the  house  as  possible,  and  if  rain  water  cannot 
be  had,  the  water  should  be  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  at  least  twelve  hours  before  using.  When  syringing 
is  out  of  the  question,  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  moisten¬ 
ing  the  passages,  especially  in  hot  weather.  One  of  the  best 
guides  to  watering  is  the  good  old  rule  of  tapping  the  pot  with 
the  knu-ckle  ;  if  the  sound  is  dull  the  plant  is  not  requiring 
water,  and  if  the-  sound  is  hollow  it  wants  it. 

Hard-wooded  plants,  which  require  much  firmer  potting  than 
ordinary  plants,  are  more  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  evils 
of  careless  watering.  When  they  happen  to  get  dry  they  must 
be  at  once  sunk  into  a  pail  or  the  water  tank,  and  left  there 
till  every  trace  -of  air  is  dispelled.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one 
of  these  gets  saturated,  or  wliat  is  called  waterlogged,  a  very  good 
plan  is  to  water  it  two  or  three  times  in  succession  with  water 
about  blood  heat.  This  dissolves  and  carries  the  acids  formed 
in  the  soil  right  through.  The  plant  will  recover  if  it  has  not 
already  suffered  too  long  from  the  effects  of  the  acids. 

Washing  and  Sponging. — Cleanliness  is  an  extremely  im- 
’  portant  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  proper  -culture  of  greenhouse 
plants.  Not  only  must  the  stages  and  pots  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  but  also  ihc  fcliaie  ml -stuns  must  be  occarionally  sponge! 
with  some  or  other  of  the  many  insecticides  at  -disposal.  This 
assures  a  healthy  growth  in  the  plant,  as  much  as  it  does  in  the 
animal,  and  should  never  be  neglected.  There  is  nothing  more 
repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  good  gardener,  his  employer,  or  his 
visitors,  than  a  fine  display  of  flowers  marred  by  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  green  moss-covered  stages,  and  pots  or  plants 
almost  in  the  first  stages  of  locomotion  with  colonies  of  insects. 
When  possible  the  syringe  should  be  kept -going  to  counteract 
the  increase  of  insects,  and,  when  necessary,  an  occasional  fumi¬ 
gation  will  be  very  beneficial.  Andbew  Scott. 

11,  Daker’s  Place,  Hawick,  Roxburghshire. 
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Saxifraga  apiculata. 

The  above — known  formerly  under  the  name  of  S.  Frederici- 
Augusti — is  among  the  most  charming  of  hardy  plants.  Com¬ 
ing  into  flower  with  the  earliest  of  the  Saxifragas,  its  primrose- 
yellow  flowers,  in  short,  dense  spikes,  peep  up  to  gladden  our 
hearts  and  herald  the  advent  of  the  approaching  spring.  The 
plant  forms  a  dense  tufted  cushion,  which  is  handsome  the 
whole  year  through,  and  is  a  splendid  and  choice  Saxifraga, 
which  should  find  a  place  on  eveiy  rockery.  W.  B.,  Hates. 


Variegated  Perennials  for  the  Rockery. 

In  my  previous  notes  I  confined  myself  chiefly  to  variegated 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 


under  the  notice  of  the  younger  portion  of  your  readers.  Ajuga 
reptans  variegata,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dark-leaved  form, 
is  a  capital  edging  plant,  with  green  and  white  leaves  on  creep¬ 
ing  stems.  Alyssum  saxatile  variegatum  is  a  pleasing  form  of 
the  “  Gold  Dust.”  It  is  in  all  respects  a  counterpart  of  the 
type,  with  the  exception  of  its  finely-variegated  leaves,  which 
are  objects  of  much  interest  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  It 
is  a  gem  for  the  rockwork  or  front  of  .the  border,  and  can  easily 
he  increased  by  cuttings.  Arabis  albida  variegata  and  A. 
lucida  variegata  are  also'  well-known  edging  plants,  to  be  found 
in  almost  eveiy  garden,  and  deservedly  so,  the  latter  especially 
being  a  great  boon  as  a  winter  edging  plant. 

Amongst  Aubretias,  the  only  one  I  know  that  has  coloured 
foliage  is  A.  purpurea  variegata.  It  is  like  its  parent — a  grand 
carpeting  plant  for  the  front  of  the  rockwork,  a  dry  position 
suiting  it  best,  which,  of  course,  holds  good  for  all  this  family. 

Campanula  balchiniana  stands  an  ordinary  winter  if  planted 


Saxifraga  apiculata. 


ing  “  J.  Mcl.,”  p.  282,  Yol.  XIX.,  for  drawing  attention  to 
several  varieties  not  included  in  my  selection.  Regarding 
Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata,  I  can  only  say  that  is  the 
name  I  have  always  known  it  under,  and  also  see  it  so  named 
in  trade  catalogues;  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  S.  aquatica 
variegata,  which,  from  “  J.  Mel.’s  ”  description,  appears  to  be 
the  same  thing.  On  turning  to  the  only  dictionary  I  possess, 
viz.,  Johnson’s,  I  find  no  mention  made  of  it  at  all,  at  least 
under  the  heading  of  Scrophularia  ;  mayhap  it  has  still  another 
name.  Can  our  obliging  Editor  throw  any  light  on  the  matter? 

[You  will  find  S.  aquatica  variegata  recorded  in  “  Cassell’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Gardening.”  Apart  from  its  variegation,  it  is 
purely  a  botanical  plant,  which  will  account  for  its  infre¬ 
quency  in  dictionaries  and  gardening  books.  We  have  seen 
plants  under  the  name  of  S.  nodosa  variegata,  but  they  were 
S.  aquatica  variegata. — Ed.] 

But  to  proceed  with  my  story.  On  this  occasion  I  wish,  to 
draw  attention  to  a  few  dwarf  variegated  perennials,  most  of 
which  are  well  known,  but  none  the  worse  for  beinir  brought 


in  a  diy  position  on  the  rockwork,  where  its  long,  graceful,  tri¬ 
colored  sprays  can  trail  over  some  projecting  ledge.  The 
leaves  are  green  and  white,  flushed  pink,  and  when  seen  in  a 
mass  have  a  grand  effect  in  pots,  etc.  For  hanging  baskets 
it  is  also'  a  great  favourite,  making  a  grand  companion 
to  the  C.  isophylla  varieties.  Cheiranthus  alpinus  variegatus 
differs  from  the  type  in  the  colour  of  its  leaves  only,  being 
finely  margined  white.  On  dry  banks,  the  brow  of  the  rock¬ 
work,  etc.,  it  is  an  object  of  much  interest,  and  is  easily  in¬ 
creased  by  division  or  cuttings. 

Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata,  a  variegated  form  of  the  Ground 
Ivy,  well  merits  a  place  on  the  rough  rockwork,  sloping  bank, 
tree  stumps,  etc.,  where  it  can  ramble  at  will.  It  also  makes 
a  good  carpeting  for  taller  plants.  Hypericum  moserianum 
tricolor  is,  of  all  the  St.  John’s  Worts,  the  most  conspicuous, 
on  account  of  its  finely-blended  green,  white  and  red  graceiul 
foliage,  on  the  rockwork,  sloping  bank,  or  dotted  in  beds. 
With  a  suitable  carpeting  companion  it  Las  a  grand  effect. 

For  edging  and  other  purposes  Lamium  album  variegatum 
and  L.  maculatum  are  also  indispensable. 
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Saxifraga  umbrosa  variegata,  a  form  of  tire  London  Pride,  or 
St.  Patrick’s  Cabbage-,  is  so  universally  known  and  admired 
that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  mention  it.  Sedunr  Sieboldi 
varie-gatum  has  lovely  foliage,  ranging  from  blue  to  cream  and 
coral,  and  is  a  charming  rock  plant.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
pink,  and  the  plant  grows  about  6  in.  in  height.  Sibthorpia 
euro-para  variegata,  a  chaste  form  of  the  Cornish  Money  Wort-, 
requires  a  very  warm  shaded  nook.  I  generally  plunge  a  pan 
of  it  in  a  sheltered  position  on  the  rockwo-rk  in  spring,  where 
it  can  spread  for  the  summer,  when  the  pan  can  be  lifted  inside 
again  in  autumn,  otherwise  one  is  apt  to  lose  it  altogether  in 
our  northern  latitude  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  any  little  trouble, 
as  it  is  a  little-  gem.  Thymus  Serpyllum  citriodorus  argenteus, 
perhaps  better  known  as  Fraser’s  Silver  Thyme-,  is,  of  all  the 
Thymes,  my  especial  favourite,  either  for  the  border  or  rock- 
work.  It  has  a  most  distinct  and  graceful  appearance  in  either 
case,  and  is  in  much  demand  for  cutting  purposes.,  for  the 
making  up  of  cut-flower  vases,  etc. 

Of  the  Periwinkles,  Vinca  major  and  V.  minor  supply  us 
with  variegated  forms,  which  for  sloping  banks,  etc.,  are  ideal 
plants,  and  are,  I  think,  admired  by  most  people. 

This,  then,  exhausts  my  collection  of  hardy  variegated  plants. 
I  have  omitted  those  subjects  with  silvery  and  golden  foliage, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  fascinating.  These  I  shall  le-ave 
for  my  next  story.  Borderer. 


A  Visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
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Flower-growing. 

The  largest  collection,  of  general  nursery  stock  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  but  they  had  several  specialities,  including 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  a  fine  collection  of  many  species 
of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in  the  open,  and  mostly  well  se-t 
with  flower-buds.  They  grew  several  species  and  hybrids  of 
Nerines,  mostly  under  glass.  Selections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  and  other  bulbs  were  grown  in  quantity.  The  bulb 
farms  are  on  the  flat  lands  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island.  Freesias  were  grown  in  the  vineries  in  large  quantities 
to  come  into-  bloo-m  during  the  winter  to  supply  the  market 
with  cut-bloom.  Chrysanthemums  were  raised  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  open  ground,  on  the  bush  system,  with  two 
to  three  dozen  blooms  on  a  plant.  Lady  Selborne  was  the 
greatest  favourite.  Early  batches  were  lifted,  potted,  and 
hastened  in  the  vineries,  while  others  were  sheltered  in  the 
open  ground  for  late  work  by  means  of  canvas  thrown  over’ 
a  light  framework  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh  and-  clean. 

I  reesias  and  Chrysanthemums  were  then  grown  in  the- 
same-  way  at  the  Rohais  Nursery.  Here  also  a  general  stock 
vras  kept;  but  the.  nursery  was  notable-  for  a  collection  of 
Australian  and  other  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Tree 
Heath  (Erica  arborea),  of  which  the  so-called  briar  pipes  were 
made,  stood  25ft.  high.  Eucalyptus  Globulus  stood  40ft. 
high,  and  there  were  larger  ones  upon  tire  island.  The-  Acacias 
were  also  fine. 

Lery  interesting  was  the  Guernsey  Lily  (Nerinesarniensis) 
grown  in  large  quantities  at  its  original  British  home,  La 
Haye  du  Puits,  the-  seat  o-f  Le-  Marchant  Thomas  le  Marchant, 
Esq.  The  stoiy  runs  that  a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of 
the  Lily  was  wrecked  in  Vazon  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  close  by  La  Haye  du  Puits,  where  the  bulbs  were 
taken  and  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  where  they  were  re¬ 
puted  to  flower  better  than  anywhere  else.  They  were  m-own 
in  lines,  several  o-f  which  had  not  been  lifted  ‘for  22  years 
and  the  bulbs  were  therefore  densely  crowded.  Altogether 
there  were  reckoned  to  be  about  three  cartloads  of  bulbs&  from 
which  27,000  flowers  were  yearly  culled.  The  natural  soil 
is  almost  pur©  sand,  and  large-  supplies  of  liquid-manure  are 


given  during  the  growing  season.  Close  by,  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground,  about  20,000  conns  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus 
(better  known  as  The  Bride)  were  grown,  and  an  offer  of 
<£50  was  refused  for  them.  The  stems  grow  3ft.  high,  and 
the  flowers  are  marketed. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  fine  avenue  of  Cordyline  aus¬ 
tralis  at  the  same  place,  the  trees  varying  from  3ft.  to  12  ft, 
in  height,  the  largest  being  heavily  fruited  with  red  and  white 
berries  of  great  ornamental  value.  Dicksonia  antarctica  lives 
in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and  had  a  stem  4  ft.  high. 
Fuchsias-  do  well,  including  Mademoiselle  Marie  Cornelisson, 
F.  fulgens  and  F.  globosa.  The  last-named  was  the  great 
favourite,  being  loaded  with  bloom  and  standing  6ft.  to  8ft. 
high.  Other  subjects  that  were-  hardy  and  flower  in  the 
open  air  were  Hedychium  gardnerianum,  Canna  iridiflora 
Ehemanni,  Clethera  arborea,  Metrosideros  floribunda,  Tecoma 
jasminoides-,  Acacia  dealbata,  Riehardia  africana,  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Neige,  and  many  others. 

The  mansion,  once  a  nunnery,  is  of  French  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Guernsey.  The  hedges  of  Holly  Oak 
(Quercus  Ilex)  surrounding  the  garden  were  massive  and  line. 
Mr.  T.  Earland,  the  gardener,  took  great  pride  in  the  rich 
collections  of  plants. 

Saumarez  Hall,  Cat-el,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  Janie, 
Saumarez,  adjoins  the  last  place,  and  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  H.  Carre,  who-  keeps  the-  place  in  fine-  order.  A  Japanese 
house  stood  on  a  rising  knoll  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  was 
beautifully  furnished  inside  with  samples  of  lacquered  cabinet 
work.  A  fine  collection  of  Bamboos  was  grown  at  Saumuez 
Hall.  On  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  which  is  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  built  of  yellow  and  black  and  white  granite, 
Passiflo-ra  Constance  Elliott  was  very  floriferous,  and  Acacia 
Riceana,  floriferous  in  spring,  was  10  ft.  high.  A  wall  close 
by  the  house  was  covered  with  Clianthus  puniceus,  which 
flowered  freely  in  spring ;  Abutilon  Boule-  de  Neige,  Habro- 
thamus  elegans  in  full  bloom,  Tacsonia  exoniensis,  Boussin- 
gaultia  baselloides,  and  several  others, 

A  fine-  specimen  of  the  Shaddock  (Citrus  decumana)  was 
loaded  with  fruit  in  all  stages,  the  largest  being  as  big  as 
a  swan’s  egg.  In  the  open  ground  were  many  stove  or  green¬ 
house  subjects  perfectly  at  home,  including  Bouvardia  Hum- 
boldti  corymbiflora,  Pimele-a.  decussata,  Agatho-sma  rugosa, 
Cytisus  fragrans,  8  ft,  by  8  ft,,  in  full  bloom,  Camellia  Sasan- 
quha,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Araucaria 
excelsa  stoc-d  6ft,  to-  7 ft.  high,  surrounded  by  trees.  The 
Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum),  8ft.  to  10ft.  high,  had 
sometimes  as  many  as  50  heads  of  bloom. 

Rosenheim,  St,  Andrews,  the-  seat  of  Mrs.  General  Huysche, 
an  interesting  old  place,  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Leiper.  It  may  be  described  as  the  Kew  Gardens  of  Guernsey, 
for  its  grfl's  were-  open  tc-  the-  public  daily  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  mfl  constituted  a  great  resort  for  visitors.  The 
grounds  were  furnished  with  some  curiosities  in  the  shape 
of  old  Roman  arched  gateways  of  granite,  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  island.  The  houses  contained  a  varied 
collection  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  20 
species,  varieties  and  hybrids  of  Passion-flowers,  some  of  which 
flowered  all  the  year  round.  Passiflora  quadrangularis  would 
have  50  to  60  flowers  open  at  one  time.  The  commoner  ones 
were  even  more  floriferous.  Tacsonia  ^  an  \olxemii  bore-  both 
flowers  and  fruit.  Begonia  fuchsioides,  12ft.  high,  was  always 
in  flower.  A  tree  of  the  Japan  Medlar  (Photinia  japonica) 
bore  30  to  36  bunches  of  bloo-m,  and  fruited  every  year. 
Dahlias,  Night-scented  Tobacco,  and  Lobelia  fulgens,  then  in 
full  bloom,  are  hardy,  in  the  open  ground. 
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and  early  summer,  though  they  may  be  brought  into  bloom 
at  other  times. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots,  taken 
off  with  a  heel  of  the  older  wood  and  inserted  in  pots  of  very 
sandy  soil.  A  cold  frame  will  be  sufficient  for  housing  them 
in  summer,  but  it  'will  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with  hand- 
lights  or  bell-glasses  to'  maintain  a  moist  and  equable  atmo¬ 
sphere  about  them  until  roots  are  developed.  To  avoid  con¬ 
densation  and  drip  upon  the  cuttings,  the.  hand-lights  or  bell- 
glasses  must  be  taken  off  and  wiped  dr  y  every  morning.  When 
rooted  pot  them  off  separately  in  small  pots,  and  pinch  the 
tops  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil. 
They  must  be  shifted  on  as  they  grow,  never  giving  them  too 
large  a  size  pot.  Pinching  off  the  shoots  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  'Several  times  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  bushy  plant. 

Diming  winter  they  should  be  housed  in  a  greenhouse,  re¬ 
potted  in  early  spring,  'and  kept  growing  in  a  genial  warmth. 
About  the  end  of  July  the  plants  may  be  stood  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  the  open  air  in  some  position,  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  but  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Here  they  will 
complete  their  growth,  ripen  up  their  wood,  and  be  in  much 
better  condition  to  set  their  flower  buds  than  if  kept  con¬ 
tinually  under  glass.  About  the  end  of  September,  or  a  little 
earlier  if  there  is  any  danger  of  frost,  they  should  be  returned 
to  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  If  required  to  flower  early  a 
sufficient  number  should  he  placed  in  a  well-ventilated  green¬ 
house,  with  a  temperature  of  45deg.,  to  .stimulate  them  into 
earlier  growth. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  or  compost  the'  Boronias  may  be  treated 
somewhat  similarly  to  Heaths,  or  Epacris,  and  other  plants  of 
that,  class,  which  have  slender,  fibrous  roots.  Fibrous  loam 
and  peat,  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  proportion  of  sharp 
sand,  Hvill  meet  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of  soil.  In 
the  way  of  stimulants,  weak  liquid  cow  manure  may  be  given 
twice  a  week  during  the  growing  season,  when  the  plant's  are 
fairly  in  growth.  A  hag  of  soot  may  also  be  immersed  in 
the  tank  from  which  the  plants  are  watered.  The  small 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  ®oot  will  act  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant.,  and  also,  help  to  intensify  the  green  colour  of  the  foliage. 
The  cultivator  must  never  allow  his  plants  to  get  dry,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  must  make  sure  that  the  drainage  is  good,  so 
as  to  avoid  getting  the  root®  into  a  sodden  condition.  Their 
culture  is,  indeed,  very  similar  toj  that  .of  soft-wooded  Heaths. 


Three  Mid-Winter  Decorative  Plants 

Of  plants  which  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few 
years,  three  belonging  to  the  order  Labiatae  are  conspicuous  as 
being  exceedingly  useful  subjects  for  conservatory  decoration  in 
mid-winter,  a  period  which  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  the  decorator 
has  to  contend  with,  and  a  space  of  several  weeks  having  to 
be  bridged  between  the  end  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season  and 
the  time  when  forced  plants  can  be  had  in  quantity. 

Two  of  the  three  have  been  exhibited  on  several  occasions, 
so  are  now  fairly  well  known ;  the  other  is,  however,  very 
scarce.  All  three  have  been  introduced  by  Kew,  and  all  three 
are  natives  of  Africa.  The  first  of  the  three  to  appeal-  was 
Moscliosma  riparium,  a.  South  African  plant,  with  a.  sub- 
shrubby  Salvia-like  habit  and  aromatic  ovate  leaves,  with 
regularly  dented  margins.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white 
with  purplish  stamens,  and  are  produced  in  loose,  upright  pan- 
nicies,  sometimes  upwards  of  2  ft.  in  height.  Plants  may  he 
had  in  flower  early  in  December,  and  will  last  for  quite  two 
months. 

The  other  two  plants  are  species  of  Coleus,  a  genus  which,  up 
to  the  time  that,  these  plants  appeared,  had  been  popular  by 
reason  of  the  ornamental  character  of  the  foliage  forms 
of  some  species,  but  was  not  considered  as  of  any  value  as  a 
producer  of  good  flowering  plants.  The  two.  species  C.  thyr- 
soideus  and  C.  Mahoni  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Mahon  from 
British  Central  Africa. 

The  former  of  the  two  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  it  flowered 


Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 


Boronia  heterophylla. 

About  fifty  species  or  more  of  Boronia  are  known  to  science 
all  of  them  natives  of  Australia,  hut  the  bulk  of  them  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  south-east  of  the.  island  continent.  A 
good  few  of  them  have  found  their  way  into-  cultivation  at  one 
time  or  other-,  and,  while  most  of  them  can  be  described  as 
pretty,  a  large  proportion  of  them  share  the  neglect  to  which 
hard-'vvooded  plants  in  general  are  subjected.  B.  isemilata  is 
one  of  the  plants  which  used'  to  be  grown  to  large  size  and 
trained  as  an  exhibition  specimen  in  the  olden  times,  when 
large  plants  were  the  glory  of  London  and  provincial  shows. 


L’okonia  heterophylla. 

Three  of  them  have  attained  the  rank  of  commercial  plants  in 
modern  times,  and  are  more  or  less,  extensively  cultivated  for 
that  purpose.  These  iare  B.  megastigma,  B.  eilatior,  and  B. 
heterophylla.  The  two  former  have  scented  flowers,  and  the 
two  latter  are  notable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The 
Boronias  belong  to  the  Orange  family,  though  so  dissimilar 
in  general  features. 

B.  heterophylla,  the  subject  of  this  note,  has  acquired  a  con¬ 
siderable  notoriety  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  graceful  habit, 
the  light  character  of  its  foliage,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  cultivated.  It  is  a  small-  growing  shrub  that  easily 
attains  the  height  of  3ft.,  but  the  necessities  of  the  present 
day  require  specimens  varying  from  lft.  to. 2ft.,  so  that  an 
average  height  of  the  plant  would  be  18  in.  The  drooping, 
rosy-carmine  flowers  are  freely  borne  all  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  upright  .shoots,  and  are  in  season  during  late  spring 
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for  the  first  time  in  1898.  It- is  a  strong  growing  subject,  and 
may  be  flowered  at  any  height  from  9  in.  to  4  ft.  The  leaves 
are  pale  green,  ovate,  glandular,  sticky,  and  aromatic.  The 
flowers  are  a  pretty  shade  of  blue,  and  are  borne  in  upright, 
thyrsoid  inflorescences,  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  the  flowering 
period  extending  from  early  in  December  until  the  end  of 
February.  The  second  species,  C.  Mahoni,  was  named  about 
two  years  ago ;  it  is  of  considerably  weaker  growth  than  the 
foregoing,  and  when  fully  grown  is  from  1  ft.  to  11  ft.  in 
height.  The  flowers  of  this  are  also  in  terminal  heads,  the 
inflorescences  being  looser  and  the  flowers  not  so  densely 
packed  together  as  in  the  other  species.  In  this  case  the 
colour  is  purple. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  similar  to  that  given  to 
greenhouse  Salvias  ;  for  although  all  are  perennial,  they  are 
better  grown  from  cuttings  annually.  The  cuttings  should  be 
rooted  about  the  end  of  February,  and  the  young  plants  started 
in  an  intermediate  temperature.  The  points  of  the  shoots 
should  be  removed  several  times  to  induce  a  bushy  habit ;  and 
repotting  should  be  attended  to  as  often  as  necessary.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part, 
well-rotted  manure,  and  one  part  sand  makes  a  suitable  com¬ 
post. 

Throughout  summer  the  plants  may  be  stood  outside,  and 
fed  in  a  similar  maimer  to  Salvias  or  Chrysanthemums.  Nice 
little  plants  of  C.  thyraoideus,  suitable  for  table  decoration,  can 
be  obtained  by  rooting  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  strong 
plants  in  September,  and  keeping  them  in  small  pots  ;  they 
will  then  flower  in  the  usual  way  if  left  unstopped. 

W.  D. 


Melon  Culture. 


The  culture  of  Melons  is  not  difficult  or  expensive  if  various 
details  in  their  management  are  clearly  understood.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  amateurs  is  that  they  have  not  the  command  of 
enough  artificial  heat  in  the  early  spiing  to  enable  them  to  get 
two  crops  out  of  one  pit  in  a  season,  but  much  can  be  done  in 
getting  rid1  of  this  difficulty  by  growing  the  plants  on  a  hotbed. 
To  maintain  a  regular  heat  during  the  period  of  the  plant’s 
growth,  make  the  bed  in  the  usual  way  with  long  dung  and 
leaves  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  Cover  the  bed  with  a  layer 
of  sods,  grassy  side  downwards,  and  over  this  place  a  layer  of 
2  in.  or  so  of  good  friable  loam,  Make  mounds  in  the  centre 
of  the  bed  about  3  ft.  apart,  and  make  them  very  firm  by 
ramming  with  a  brick  or  blunt  rammer.  Then  allow  the  soil 
to  remain  until  thoroughly  warmed  through. 

The  young  plants,  having  been  previously  prepared  in  pots, 
and  not  allowed  to  starve  or  become  infested  with  insects,  may 
then  be  planted,  one  in  each  mound,  and  the  spil  pressed  firmly 
round  the  roots.  Keep  the  -collar  of  the  plant  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  mound,  and  stake  each  plant  to  prevent  it  getting 
broken.  Maintain  a  m-oist  atmosphere,  and  regulate  airing  and 
watering  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  All  water  used 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house. 

During  the  time  of  setting  the  fruits  maintain  a  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere  than  usual,  and  withhold  water  from  the  roots,  but  not 
tj  such  an  extent  -as  to  cause  the  plants  to  flag.  After  the  fruits 
are  set  top-dress  the  mounds  with  good  turfy  loam,  and  give  a 
thorough  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure,  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  manure  water  as  the  plants  grow  stronger. 
Pinch  off  all  superfluous  growths  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Detain  only  such  fruits  as  are  desired  for  the  crop.  Endeavour 
to  have  them  evenly  balanced,  so  that  the  plant  can  afford  equal 
nourishment  to  each  fruit.  They  will,  therefore,  be  about  the 
same  size  when  developed.  Three  frtiits  will  be  enough  for 
the  plant  to  bring  to  maturity. 

Carefulness  in  watering  cannot  be  too  strictly  observed.  A 
good  method  is  to  let  the  water  through  a  fine  rose  only  at  the 
same  rate  that  it  is  able  to  penetrate  the  soil.  Seed  sown  in 
the  first  week  of  February  will  not  at  the  time  of  ripening  be 
a  month  behind  seed  sown  in  the  first  week  of  January.  Only 
a  slight  advantage  is  gained  if  the  weather  is  fine.  For  early 
forcing  it  is  important  to  choose  a  reliable,  free-setting  variety. 


For  that  purpose  I  regard  Hero  of  Lockinge  as  one  of  the  best. 
It  grows  to  perfection  in  a  shorter  period  than  many  other 
varieties.  J.  C.  G. 


Winter  Flowers. 


Many  of  us  are  interested  in  the  large  bunches  of  Acacias  that 
annually  make  their  appearance  in  our  florists’  windows  during 
the  autumn  months.  Some  information  concerning  their  source 
of  origin  and  the  method  of  preparing  them  appeared  in  the 
“  Revue  de  l’Horticulture  Beige  ”  for  November,  the  following 
being  the  information  supplied  :  — 

In  the  first  rank  of  flowers  in  tire  South  of  France  during  the 
winter  must  be  placed  that  Acacia  which  people  call  Mimosa,  just 
as  they  are  wont  to  give  to  the  Robinias  or  False  Acacias  the  name 
of  Acacia.  Some  of  the  most  choice  are  Acacia  dealbata,  with 
branches  covered  in  January  with  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and 
Acacia  iomgifolia  with  elongated  leaves,  and  small,  compact 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  branches  of  these  two  species  by  their 
rigidity  bear  transport  and  the  dryness  of  our  rooms.  Thev  are 
used  everywhere  for  the  decoration  of  dining-halls.  In  the  South 
of  France  the  florists  have  great  interest  in  forcing  the  Mimosa 
to  send  flowering  branches  to  the  rtorth  at  the  end  of  November. 
For  that  purpose  they  cut  the  branches  about  to  blossom,  and 
carry  them  into  a  humid  stove  for  some  days,  after  which  they 
remove  the  branches  having  the  flowers  expanded.  This  stove  is 
just  a  simple  case  of  wood  which  the  florist  himself  constructs, 
preparing  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom  either  of  zinc  or  cement, 
destined  to  contain  the  water  to  be  heated.  This  reservoir  is  put 
into  connection  with  a  tir.  boiler  filled  with  water,  placed  upon  a 
furnace  of  petroleum  or  gas,  analogous  to  those  of  the  house¬ 
keeper.  The  case  intended  to  receive  the  branches  of  Mimosa  has 
a  double  bottom. ;  tlv-t  is  to  say,  the  reservoir  has  a  plate  of  woo  1 
pierced  with  holes.  Upon  the  plate  are  receptacles  for  vessels 
filled  with  water,  in  which  the  branches  are  inserted.  These  latter 
are  furnished  with  a  covering  inter  tied  to  absorb  the  excess  of 
steam,  which  would  endanger  the  blackening  of  the  flowers.  That 
very  primitive  apparatus  has  the  merit  of  being  inexpensive,  and 
can  be  set  up  anywhere. 


Japanese  Plums. 


For  some  years  past  we  have  heard  a  -good  deal  about  Japanese 
Plums.  Whether  they  can  be  successfully  grown  ini  this  country 
is  a  matter  for  our  cultivators  to  determine.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  in 
California,  where  Luther  Burbank,  well  known  as  the  “  Wizard 
of  Horticulture,”  has  been  busily  engaged  in  improving  this  kind 
of  Plum  for  some  years  past.  These  Plums  are  also  grown  in 
South  Africa,  from  whence  they  reach  our  shores  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  fruiterers’  windows  during  the  summer  months. 

Their  cultivation  is  also  being  encouraged  ini  Western  Australia, 
and  the  “  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ”  for  that  part 
of  Australia  gives  outline  figures  of  four  varieties,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  considerable  number.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  these  new  Plums.  They 
are  improved  varieties  of  Prunus  triflora,  a  native  of  Burma  and 
China.  Their  most  -striking  feature  is  that  the  nearly  globular 
fruit  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  the  apex,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  to  those  of  some  varieties  of  Peach.  The  trees  of  this 
species  of  Plum  do  not  attain  a  large  size  on  their  own  -stocks, 
but  do  better  ora  the  Peach.  Late  June  is  the  earliest  variety  of 
Japanese  Plum  to  ripen.  The  fruit  is  deep  crimson,  and  con¬ 
siderably  lengthened  out  at  the  -apex  ;  the  tree  also  crops  very 
heavily. 

The  Burbank  Plum  was  imported  from  Japan.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  age.  The  fruit  is 
nearly  globular,  of  a  rich  cherry-red,  slightly  mottled  with  yellow. 
The  flesh  is  deep  yello-w,  and  of  peculiar,  but  agreeable,  flavour. 
The  tree  is  very  productive. 

The  Wickson  Plum  is  a  cross  between  Burbank  and  Kelsey. 
It-  is  valuable  in  Western  Australia,  where  it  ripens  at  a  time 
when  the  glut  of  Peaches  and  other  Plums  is  over.  The  fruit 
varies  from  cherry-red  to  claret,  while  the  flesh  is  amber.  The 
Kelsey  Plum  is  so  very  productive  that  the  branches  are  liable  to 
be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  The  fruits  vary  from 
one  and  a-lialf  to  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  heart- 
shaped.  The  colour  is  mixed  yellow  and  purple ;  the  flesh  is 
yellow,  firm,  clings  to  the  skin,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  of  very 
good  quality.  The  tree  bears  as  early  as  the  Peach,  and  requires 
similar  pruning. 

The  above  four  are  figured  in  the  journal  named. 
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general  notices. 


We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  ns  as  far  in 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 


advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc. 


We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 


We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  THi  Gardening  Would. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Victory  belongs  to  the  most  persevering.”—  Napoleon. 


\  Weekly  Prize 

(FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  that  week 

Photographic 

Competition. 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch, 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
particulars :  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c) 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or 
drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph, 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been 
)  used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the 
)  Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo- 
/  graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of 
<  Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any 
\  subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than 
)  that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be 
)  addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “Photograph.” 
5  The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return 
1  of  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort 
\  will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu- 
)  tions. 


<  Views  and  Reviews. 


Roadside  and  Street*  Trees. 

For  some  time  past  a  good  deal  of  adverse 
comment  has  been  passed  upon  the  roadside 
trees  at  Worthing,  Sussex.  Mr.  G.  B.  Simp¬ 
son,  of  Horsham,  in  the  same  county,  re¬ 
cently  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  trees,  the 
treatment  of  which  he  subjects  to*  a  good  deal 
of  warm  criticism.  Many  of  the  trees  were 
too  closely  planted  at  the  outset,  and  others 
were  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  Mr.  Simpson  cannot  conceive  for  'what 
reason  the  Limes  in  Homefield  Road  have 
been  cut,  nor  what  object  the  operators  had 
in  view  when  they  out  the  trees  into*  their 
present  unintelligible  shapes.  He  imagines 
that  some  instructions  must,  have  been  given 
them  before  they  commenced  such  wholesale 
slaughter,  which  has  so  disfigured  them  that 
it  will  take  years  before  they  will  assume 
their  natural  forms  again. 

Worthing  is  not.  alone  in  the  peculiar  mis¬ 
fortune  to  which  its  trees  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  Some  years  ago  the  trees  at  Turn- 
ham  Green  had  been  so  out  that  they  re¬ 
sembled!  very  much  ivorn  brooms  inverted. 
The  circumstance  excited  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  local  papers  at  the  time,  and 
since  then  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to*  as¬ 
sume  more  or  less  their  natural  shapes, 
except  that  all  the  lower  branches  are  still 
absent,  as  they  were  then.  In  populous 
places  this  is  almost  a  necessity,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  street  urchin  from  breaking  them 
down  and  climbing  in  the  trees.  But  the 
unreasonable  lopping  to  which  we  refer, 
and  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
trees  look  bald,  gave  the  green  a  weird 
appearance.  The  Lime  trees,  being 
plated  round  the  edge  of  the  green, 
interfered  with  nothing,  so  that  their 
plight  was  precisely  similar  to  those  at 
Worthing.  The  unnatural  shape  into  'which 
they  had:  been  cut  bad  reference*  neither  to 
utility  nor  beauty,  nor  any  canon  o*f  arbori¬ 
culture  coming  within  our  ken.  Fortunately 
for  the  trees,  the  lesson  then  afforded  by 
correspondents  in  the  local  Press  was  taken 


to  'heart*,  and  the  open  space  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  that  suburban  locality. 

The  London  Planes  planted  along  the  High 
Road,  Chiswick,  are  annually  subjected  to°  a 
severe  pruning,  but  the  operators  can  claim 
that  they  have  some  object  in  view  when  they 
set  about  accomplishing  their  annual  task  in 
winter ;  and,  apparently,  that  is  more  than 
their  brethren  of  the  craft  at*  Worthing  can 
lay  claim  to.  The  pavement  is  moderately 
wide,  but  the  trees  are  planted*  near  the  kerb, 
so  that,  wide  as  the  High  Road,  Chiswick’ 
is,  the  double  electric  tram  line  leave®  no¬ 
thing  more  than  space  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  traffic  upon  this  main 
western'  artery  out  o*f  London,  The  Plane 
trees  are  pruned  in  pyramidal  shape,  and 
limited  to  a  certain  height  j  circumstances 
of  necessity  determine  that*  they  are  and 
must  remain  cockney  trees*,  until  we  reach 
that  state  of  advanced  civilisation  when 
roads  and  boulevards  will  be  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  to  accommodate  the*  traffic  and 
also  leave  room  for  avenue®  of  trees  that*  will 
afford  shade  to  the  pedestrian®.  Some  of 
the  narrower  streets  in  the  parish  *of  Chis¬ 
wick  are*  less  fortunate,  and  the  Plane  trees 
are  pruned  or  cut  to  dumpy,  round-headed 
specimens  that  are  all  too  crowded  in 
summer  for  the  proper  exposure  of  them 
foliage  to  light.  Clearly,  in  such  ca*se*s,  an 
error,  in  judgment  has  been  committed  in 
planting  such  trees ‘where*  space  prevents  any¬ 
thing  like  the  natural  development*  peculiar 
to  the  trees. 

To  revert  to  the  trees  at  Worthing,  some 
of  them  *are  described  as  being  cut*  off  level 
at  the  top.  Nature-study  cannot  yet*  have 
made  a  great  advance  in  that*  locality.  Mr. 
Simpson*  says  ithe  trees  are*  too*  thickly 
planted,  and  necessitate  the  removal  o*f  ©very 
other  one,  and  the  careful  thinning  out  of  the 
remainder  (the  branches',  we  presume).  He 
further  ask®  what  shape  they  are  eventually 
to  be,  so  that  this  is  no  case  of  mere  for¬ 
mality,  but  an  entire  lack  of  an  object  in 
view  in  the  handling  of  saw  and  secateur. 
Furthermore,  the  trees  have  not  -been  planted 
at  any  regular  distance  apart,  s*o*  that  they 
must  be  informally  informal  to  *a  degree  un¬ 
known  to  the  average  London  tree.  Nor 
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are  the  lower  branches  removed  to  any  particular  height,  as 
the  bare  trunks  range  from  7  ft.  to  18  ft',  above  ground  before 
they  are  allowed  to  put  out  lateral  branches.  Evidently  this 
peculiar  form  of  rule  of  thumb  has  no  connection  either  w  it h 
line  or  rule. 

Mr.  Simpson  also  complains  that  the  pavement  is  too  close 
to  the  tree  to  allow  of  swelling  or  of  water  getting  to  the 
roots.  As  a  rule,  a  square  or  circular  space  is  left  round  the 
base  of  trees  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  frequently  a  piece 
of  iron  grating  covers  the  space,  and  permits  of  foot-traffic 
passing  uninterruptedly  over  the  same.  As  far  as  the  watering 
of  the  roots  is  concerned,  we  think  this  piece  of  grating  a  matter 
of  moonshine,  because  the  real  feeding  roots  of  trees  that 
have  been  some  years  established  are  far  byond  the1  influence 
of  any  water  that  may  be  poured  into  the  little  basin  around 
the  base  of  the  trunk  The  feeding  roots  of  trees  in  the  High 
Road,  Chiswick,  must  extend  far  beneath  the  stone  pavement 
that  carries  the  foot  passengers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wood 
paving  that  hears  the  road  traffic  on  the  other.  The  old 
Lime  trees  in  the  Duke’s  Avenue  present  a  more  serious  case, 
for  the  roadway  consists  of  asphalted  concrete.  The  question 
arises  how  the  roots  of  those  trees  can  manage  to  get  either  air 
or  moisture.  The  most  feasible  explanation  is  that  the  supply 
of  the  latter  is  kept  up  by  capillarity  from  beneath,  and  from 
lateral  directions  where  open  garden  ground  still  exists,  and 
that  the  asphalt  paving  prevents  the  loss  of  water  except 
through  the  channels  of  the  roots  and  the  trunk  of  the  trees 
to  the  leaves,  and  thence  into  the  air.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  may  be  that  the  paving  is  conservative  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  case  of  the  trees  at  Worthing,  says  that 
each  kind  of  tree  should  be  trained  to  copy  Nature,  and  have 
its  special  requirements  as  to  pruning.  A  Birch,  Acacia,  or 
Cornish  Elm  would  never  spread  like  a  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  or 
Plane,  and  hence  would  not  occupy  a  similar  amount  of  space. 
It  is  rather  drastic  criticism  when  lie  says  that  many  of  the 
trees  lately  planted  are  not  worth  the  labour  expended  upon 
them  nor  the  stakes  that  support,  them.  Furthermore,  he 
contends  that  trees  planted  in  confined  spaces  would  require 
pruning  twice  a  year  in  order  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds, 
and  also  to  regulate  the  density  of  the  branches  and  foliage.' 

This  is  exactly  the  contention  at  which  we  aimed  above  with 
regard  to  the  trees  in  the  narrower  streets  of  Chiswick.  Severe 
pruning  to  keep  the  trees  within  due  bounds  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  development  of  far  too  many  rampant  shoots  for 
the  space  at  their  disposal.  The  removal  of  the  superfluous 
ones  at  an  early  stage>  of  growth  would  permit  of  proper 
development  of  those  that  are  left,  and  also  allow  the  foliage 
to  receive  its  due  share  of  illumination. 

The  trees  recommended  by  Mr.  Simpson  as  suitable  for 
road  planting  are  Elm,  Lime,  Sycamore,  Maple,  Sorbus  (Pyrus 
Sorbus  and  P.  Aucuparia,  we  presume),  Birch,  Acacia,  and 
Beech.  In  narrower  ways  and  streets  we  should  also  recom¬ 
mend  the  smaller  varieties  of  the  English  Elm,  the  Kilmarnock 
Willow,  Weeping  Beech,  and  fastigiate  trees  like  the  Lombardy 
Poplar,  erect  Robinias,  Oaks,  White  Poplar,  and  others  having 
erect  growing  varieties.  The  White  Willow  (Salix  alba)  is  a 
very  handsome  tree,  and  readily  conforms  to  trimming  with 
the  knife  in  order  to  restrict  its  extension  either  laterally  or 
in  height. 


Acetylene  Gas-light  and  Plants. 


From  time  to  time  various  experimentalists  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  effects  which  .artificial  lights  have  upon  plant 
growth,  having  in  view  the  possibility  of  employing  artificial 
illumination  as  a  means  of  forcing  commercial  vegetable  crops 
grown  under  glass.  The  electric  arc  lamp  has  been  tried,  and, 
according  to  at  least  one  large  grower,  W.  W.  Rawson,  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  with  successful  results.  Indeed,  in  a  recent  letter 
from  that  gentleman  we  are  informed  that  he  finds  the  installa¬ 
tion  still  satisfactory  under  his  conditions. 

The  incandescent  gaslight  was  made  the  basis  of  a  very  careful 


series  of  experiments  by  Professor  Corbett,  now  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  fairly  good  results  were  ob¬ 
tained,  but  as  to  whether  there  would  be  a  profitable  result  in  a 
commercial  way  cannot  be  told 

Still  more  recently  Professor  F.  W.  Rane,  who  has  identifiel 
himself  with  experimental  vegetable  forcing  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station,  has  conducted  a  series  of  tests,  using  the  acetylene 
gaslight  as  the  extra  illuminant. 

A  ten-pound  Acetogen  generator,  with  accompanying  equip- . 
ment,  a  cluster  of  eight  burners,  and  a  large  twenty-inch  re¬ 
flector,  were  installed  in  onie  of  the  forcing  houses  in  the  spring 
of  1899. 

The  cluster  of  lights  was  placed  directly  over  one  end  of  the 
bed,  and  was  turned  on  April  4,  1899,  and  allowed  to  run  each 
might,  the  number  of  hours  being  noted. 

One-half  of  the  bed  was  curtained  off  during  the  night,  so  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  exposure  to  the  light,  the  conditions 
were  precisely  similar.  At  the  expiration  of  the  experiment,  on 
May  i,  the  effect  of  the  light  was  more  or  less  marked  upon  the 
growth  of  Beets,  Spinach  and  Cress,  but  less  evident  upon  Peas. 
Tomatos  and  Potatos.  The  Lettuce  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  taller 
under  the  light,  although  njot  very  perceptibly  so.  It  was  also 
more  tender.  Not  much,  if  any,  difference  could  be  seen  with 
other  plants,  such  as  Beans,  Radishes,  etc. 

The  experiments  were  continued  a  second  season.  On  December 
28th  a  large  bed  was  prepared  and. planted.  On;  January  1st  the 
lights  were  started  and  run  each  night  until  the  experiment  was 
concluded  on  February  15th.  1901. 

The  first  perceptible  signs  of  any  beneficial  effect  of  the  light 
were  shown  on  January  8th,  whenl  .some  of  the  plants,  particularly 
Lettuce,  began  co  show  an  increase  in  growth.  While  the  Lettuce 
seemed  to  grow  taller,  ilfc  also  tended  to  greater  tenderness.  On 
January  10th  Beans,  Parsley,  Radishes  and  Coleus  showed  the 
effect  of  the  light,  and  were  a  trifle  taller  and  more  slender. 

January  16th  there  was  quite  >a  marked  difference  on  Lettuce, 
Parsley  and  Beans  under  the  light,  but  mot  so  much  with  other 
plants  February  9th  measurement  of  each  individual  plant  was 
made  and  their  averages  calculated. 


Under  light.  In  dark. 
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The  Radish  leaves  were  taller,  having  longer  petioles,  under  the 
light.  The  corn  was  also  taller  under  the  light,  but  looked 
more  stocky  and  had  better  colour  in  the  dark. 

Until  this  time  the  eight  lights,  .allowing  for  occasional  deduc¬ 
tions  due  to  broken  fixtures,  etc.,  had  run  446^  hours. 

On  February  14th  the  last  measurements  were  made,  but  did 
not  show  much  difference  from  those  of  February  9th. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments  on  February  15th  the 
Lettuce  crop  was  cut  and  weighed.  The  Lettuce  in  the  light  out¬ 
weighed  that  in  the  dark  by  only  ^  lb.,  14  heads  being  taken  in 
each  case.  The  greatest,  difference  was  in  the  height.  The  main 
central  stalk  of  the  Lettuce  in  tire  dark  was  short  in  every  case, 
2^  inches  being  the  longest,  while  the  average  was  less  than  one 
inch.  Under  the  light  the  longest  was  51,  inches,  and  the  average 
was  between  3  and  4  inches. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  the  following  deductions  as 
reported  by  Professor  Rane  may  be  made  from  the  experiments 
thus  carried  on  ;  — 

1.  That  the  acetylene  gaslight  has  a  marked  effect  upon  green¬ 
house  plants. 

2.  That  no  injurious  effects  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
acetylene  gas-light. 

3.  The  light  has  a  stimulating  influence  on  most  plants,  and 
appears  to  be  beneficial  to  some  plants  that  are  grown  for  foliage, 
such  as  Lettuce.  The  Lettuce  stood  more  erect  and  weighed 
more. 

4.  Most  plants  tend  toward  a  taller  growth  under  the  light. 

5.  It.  is  doubtful  whether  this  light  can  be  used  in  the  green¬ 
house  from  an  economic  standpoint  for  growing  plants  alone. 
While  its  effect  is  marked  in  the  dark  days  of  winter,  little  dif¬ 
ference  seems  to  be  shown  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  more  sunshine. 

6.  There  are  many  points  about  the  acetylene  gaslight  that 
make  it  desirable  for  lighting  greenhouses.  It  is  not  expensive, 
is  easily  piped,  and  comparatively  simple  to  run. 
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A  Pretty  Orphan. 

Cypripedium  S.  Gratrix  Minnie. 

Some  uncertainty  seems  to  attach  to  the  parentage  of  this 
hybrid.  The  original  C.  S.  Gratrix  is  recorded  to  have  been 
derived  from  C.  bellatulum  x  Godefroyae,  the  latter  being  tbe 
pollen  parent.  The  variety  forming  the  subject  of  this  note  is 
supposed  to'  have  C.  leeanum  superbum  x  nitens  superbum  for 
its  parents,  and  the  build  of  the  flower  as  well  as  its  colours 
would  seem  to  suggest  such  an.  origin.  In  any  case,  if  it  is 
ar  orphan,  it  is  a  very  pretty  one, 


Cypripedium  Samuel  Gratrix  Minnie. 

The  roundly-ovate,  dorsal  sepal  measures  about  2|  in.  across, 
so  tlxat  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  flower.  The  ground  colour  is  white,  except  a  small  area, 
ac  the  base,  which  is  greenish-yellow,  and  by  contrast  serves 
to  give  piquancy  to  the  flower.  The  large  spots  or  blotches  on 
the  basal  area  are  purple-brown,  but  those  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  the  sepal  are  of  a  clear,  rich  purple,  and  determine  the 
beauty  of  the  variety.  The  spathulate,  incurved  petals 
are  of  a  shining  brown,  overlying  a  yellow  ground.  This  latter 
shade  is  best  seen  in  a  bar  running  along  the  upper  side  of  one 
cf  the  petals,  but  the  phenomenon  may  be  regarded  as  acci¬ 
dental,  and  possibly  may  disappear  the  next  time  it  blooms,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  this  peculiarity  last  year.  The  lip 
also  is  purple-brown,  overlying  yellow,  and  spotted  crimson, 
except  round  the  edge  of  the  pouch,  which  is  yellow. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  plant  which  was  brought  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Francis 
Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield  Common, 
near  Woking,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 


Presuming  that  the  parentage,  as  given  above,  is  correct, 
the  colours  and  distribution  of  the  spotting  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
would  point  to  C.  leeanum,  and  the  size  of  the  spots  to  C. 
nitens.  Both  of  these  are  hybrids,  so  that  we  liave  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three  species  in  the  plant  under  notice — namely,  C. 
insigne,  C.  spicerianum,  and  C.  villosum,  all  of  which  are  fairly 
well  represented  in  the  flower.  . 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Ilex  Cornuta. 

As  a  rule,  the  Hollies  met  with  in  gardens  are  varieties  of 
Ilex  Aquifoli^mi,  the  other  hardy  species  not  being  met  with 
to  any  great  extent.  The  species  under  notice  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  planter,  for  it  is  at  once  distinct  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  -was  introduced  from  Northern  China  in  1850, 
but  has  never  become  very  common.  About  London  it  does 
not  grow  veiy  rapidly,  and  shows  a  greater  desire  to  assume 
a  low,  bush-like  habit  than  to  form  a  tree.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen,  dark  green  above  and  paler  beneath,  thick  in  tex¬ 
ture,  and  very  glossy.  They  are  peculiar  in  shape,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the-  spines.  The  spines  on  each  leaf  are 
usually  seven  in  number,  four  being  near  the  base,  and  the 
other  three  arranged,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side 
at  the  apex,  the  leaf  at  the  apex  being  about  1  in.  wide,  thus 
causing  the  curiously-arranged  spines  to  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  horns.  Full-sized  leaves  are  from  2-1-  in.  to  3  in.  long, 
and  about  1-J  in.  wide  at  the  widest  part,  the  margins  being 
reflexed.  As  a.  change  from  the-  ordinary  Holly,  this,  plant 
would  be  found  serviceable,  especially  in  places  where  a  slow- 
growing  evergreen  is  desired.  W.  Dallimore. 

Hardy  Fuchsias. 

During  the  planting  season  the  merits  of  the  various  hardy 
Fuchsias  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  flower  for  several 
months  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  a  time  when 
flowering  shrubs  are  rather  scarce ;  and  they  are  also  bright 
and  attractive  in  colour.  In  the  south-west  counties  and  other 
favoured  places  they  are  even,  of  more  value  than  they  are  in 
northern  gardens,  or  in  gardens  about  London  even  ;  for  there 
frost  does  not  interfere  with  them,  and  they  continue  to  enow 
year  alter  year,  and  so*  make  fine  bushes.  In  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  where  conditions  are  not  so  favourable  as 
they  are  in  Cornwall  and  similar  places,  they  can  be  grown, 
but  have  generally  to  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants,  cutting 
the  old  shoots  back  to.  the  root-stock  each  spring. 

This  cutting  back  is  in  no  wise  detrimental  to  the  plants, 
for,  with  genial  weather,  they  break  away  strongly,  and  are 
soon  as  vigorous  as  ever.  The  hardiest  species  is  F.  macros- 
temma.,  and  it  is  to  this,  its  botanical  varieties,  and  a  few 
hybrids  which  have  of  late  years  originated  on  the  Continent, 
that  we  liave  to  turn  to  have  our  wants  supplied.  F.  macros- 
tenima  is  a  well-known  plant,  introduced  from  Chili  ;  the 
varieties  most  suitable  for  outdoors  are  discolor,  globosa, 
gracilis,  and  Riccartoni.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  showy 
of  all,  as  it  is  of  upright  habit,  making  annual  shoots  3  ft.  or 
more  high,  and  flowering  with  exceptional  freedom.  Sites 
for  planting  Fuchsias  on  will  suggest  themselves  to  intending 
planters  ;  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall,  a  bed  in  a  sheltered 
position  on  the  lawn,  a  cosy  nook  among  other  shrubs,  a  mass 
in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery  or  many  another  place  are  all 
suitable,  and,  when  flowering,  they  are  sure  to  find  many 
admirers.  W.  D. 

Jasminum  Nudiflorum. 

The  naked-flowered  Jasmine  has  been  particularly  fine  this 
winter,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  bitterly  cold  east  winds 
last,  week  maintained  a  brave  show  in  spite  of  the  frost.  It 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  so  that  its  brave  stand  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  mist,  rain,  fog  and  frost  that 
succeed  each  other  rapidly  during  our  winter.  F. 
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How  to  Make  an  Apple  Room. 

Gardeners  and  amateurs  who  do  not  possess  a  good  Apple¬ 
keeping  room  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  spell  of  hard 
weather  and  make  on©.  Most  gardeners  can  do  a  bit  of  rough 
carpentering,  so  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task,  provided  the 
necessary  wood  could  be  procured.  The  one  I  am  in  charge 
of  was  made  by  the  late  owner  himself,  which  I  will  now  describe 
xii  the  simplest  manner  I  can.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  huge 
wooden1  box,  without  a  lid,  turned  upside  down,  and  occupying 
one  end  of  a  large  tool  shed — inside  the  shed,  of  course.  The 
lieight  of  this  so-called  box  is  8  ft.,  and  not  quite  so  high  as 
the  side  wall  of  the  shed.  The  doorway  is  in  the  centre.  The 
shelves  run  all  round  the  room,  commencing  on  one  side  of  the 
door  and  terminating  at  the  other,  leaving  a  space  down  the 
centre  for  storing,  etc.  ;  a  hole  is  made  through  the  wall  at  each 
end  for  air.  Apples  keep  remarkably  well  here  ;  also  seed 
Potatos,  Dahlia  roots,  etc.,  underneath  the  shelves,  without  any 
covering  whatever.  When  frost  sets  in  I  simply  have  to  block 
up  the  airholes  and  keep  the  outer  shed  door  closed.  To  make 
a  room  similar  to  above  commence  by  putting  in  the  uprights 
(deal  posts  2g  in.  by  3  in.  are  strong  enough),  arranging  them  in 
four  rows,  so  that  the  shelves  can  be  secured  to  t/tiem.  One 
row  of  these  should  be  fastened  to  the  wall.  Next  the  cross¬ 
bars,  which  need  not  be  so  thick  as  the  uprights.  The  top  or 
roof  can  then  be  nailed  on  ;  §  in.  boards  are  thick  enough  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  outhouse  at  command  is  underceiled,  this 
would  be  a  great  help.  The  sides  and  shelves  are  then  easily 
managed.  Do  not  forget  the  airholes.  G.  Bailey. 

Clerodendron. 

A  genus  of  the  natural  order  Yerbenacese  contains  about  70 
species,  many  of  which  are  the  most  beautiful  stove  flowering 
plants  we  cultivate.  The  best  known,  and  doubtless  the  most 
beautiful  species,  is  Thomsonse  (Balfouri),  a  native  of  West 
Tropical  Africa. 

It  produces  its  flowers  in!  early  summer,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scarlet  corolla  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inflated  calyx,  which  is 
pure  white,  and  which  exists  and  is  an  object  of  attraction  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  corolla  has  fallen. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flower  is  produced  from 
the  lateral  buds  of  strong  young  growths  of  the  previous  season  ; 
therefore  any  strong  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants  should  be 
encouraged  to  lengthen  by  cutting  out  old  wood,  and  removing 
flowering  shoots  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  past.  Splendens,  also  a 
native  of  West  Tropical  Africa,  is  a  beautiful  plant,  but  is  not  so 
Auriferous  as  Thomsonse,  and  does  not  possess  the  beautiful 
showy  calyx  so  prominent  in  that  species.  Its  flowers  are  scarlet. 

C.  speciosum  is  a  garden  hybrid  between  the  two  species  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is  the  most  floriferous  of  all.  Its  flowers  are  rose- 
coloured,  the  calyx  being  persistent,  and  also  of  a  pretty  rosy 
colour.  I  have  seen  this  plant  start  flowering  in  spring  and  re¬ 
main,  an  object  of  beauty  the  whole  of  the  summer,  the  calicos 
lasting  for  months  before  appearing  at  all  shabby. 

C.  umbellatum  (scandems)  is  also  an  African  species,  which  is 
valuable  on  account  of  the  pinky  whiteness  of  its  flowers  ;  it  also 
has  the  additional  attraction  of  blooming  in  mid -winter  (De¬ 
cember  and  January). 

These  four  plants  mentioned  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  cool  stove  as  climbers,  and  if  possible  should  be 
planted  in  a  border,  when  strong  growths  will  be  produced,  which 
will  flower  well  if  suspended  from  the  roof. 

C.  fallax,  native  of  Java,  is  the  best  of  the  shrubby  species. 
Its  scarlet  flowers  are  produced  in  a  terminal  corymb,  and  the 
plants  last  in  bloom  for  a  considerable  time  in.  a  warm  greenhouse. 

C.  fragrans,  a  Chinese  species,  is  a  delightful  plant,  well  worth 
cultivating  for  the  sake  of  the  delicious  perfume  of  its  white 
flowers,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  rival  that  of  the  famous 
Stephanotis,  The.  variety  flore  pleno,  a  double  variety,  also 
possesses  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  type. 

All  the  above  mentioned  species  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
A  suitable  soil  should  consist  of  half  ’cpm.  and  the  remainder 
peat  leaf  soil,  and  sand. 

C.  fallax  I  would  recommend  to  be  propagated  by  seed  sown, 
in  spring.  These  seedlings  if  potted  on  will  fill  6in.  pots,  and 
flower  much  later  than  cuttings  ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  excellent 
batches  in  flower  in  October  and  November  from  seed  sown  in 
spring. 

The  chief  enemies  of  these  plants  are  thrip  and  red  spider; 
frequent  syringing  will,  however,  keep  these  in  check. 

K.  B.  E. 


Propagation. 

In  selecting  cuttings  preference  should  always  be  given;  to  those 
of  moderate  strength.  It  will  be  found  that  these  strike  more 
freely  than  the  grosser  shoots,  which  often  shrink  considerably, 
causing  them  to  become  loose  in  the  soil. 

Cuttings  from  hollow  stemmed  plants  and  those  with  a  large 
pith  should  be  taken;  off  with  a  slight  heel. 

If  care  is  taken,  that  very  little  sap  is  evaporated  some  of  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  forms  what  is  known 
as  a  callus,  and  it  is  the  treatment  afforded  which  decides 
whether  this  shall  speedily  enlarge  (as  it  does  by  tiny  ruptures  of 
the  small  whitish  cushions),  and  eventually  emit  roots  or  turn 
brown  and  decay  away. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hardwooded  plants,  such  as 
Ericas,  etc.,  form  a  callus  slowly,  and  this  must  be  preserved  in 
a  healthy  state  until  the  cutting  above  begins  to  grow  and 
demands  food. 

Then  it  is  that  the  difference  between  the  healthy  and  unhealthy 
callus  becomes,  apparent.  In  the  former  case  it  responds  quickly, 
sending  out  its  small  foragers,  but  in  the  latter  the  cutting  may 
grow  slightly,  but  exhausts  itself  in  doing  so,  and  withers  away — 
in  fact,  dies  of  starvation. 

Cuttings  that  are  known  to  occupy  a  longer  time  in  rooting 
should  always  have  a  frame  or  case  to  themselves  ;  as  a  rule  they 
require  a  drier  treatment  and  much  greater  care  in  keeping  the 
soil  sweet ;  many  ingredients,  are  used  for  mixing  with  soil  to 
attain  this  end ;  pounded  charcoal  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it 
absorbs  impurities. — J.  C. 

The  Preparation  of  Soils. 

We  had  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Dick  the  other  week  on 
the  evils  of  “  working  by  time-table.”  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  another  evil  that  a  great  many  gardeners 
fall  into,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  treating  all  soils  in  the  same 
way.  In  last  week’s  issue'  a  very  able  article  on  the  kitchen 
garden  was  given.  I  endorse  most  of  the  writer’s  ideas,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  apparent  that  When  he  advises  the 
trenching  of  heavy  soils,  in  spring,  he  has  never  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  really  heavy  clay  land.  I  had  charge  for  seven  years 
of  a  garden  which  consisted  of  heavy  clay,  with  a  subsoil  of 
very  stiff  yellow  clay.  The  only  advantage,  this  garden  had  was 
that  it  had  a  tine  southern,  exposure.  Now,  to  trench  or  even 
dig  this  so  1  in  spring  was  simply  to  court  disaster.  My  method 
(which  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory)  was  to  manure  with 
leaves  and  stable  dung  in  autumn  as  early  as  possible,  and  dig 
up  rough.  Ridging  was  of  no  use,  as  when  you  came  to  level 
the  ridges  for  cropping  the-  centres  were  in  lumps  which  simply 
refused  to  be  broken  up.  This,  it  may  be  argued,  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  it  was  foolish  to  put  a  garden  on  such  soil.  That  may 
be,  but  I  have  worked  in  at  least  other  two  gardens  in  different 
counties  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  one  mentioned 
Although  so  difficult  to  work,  all  of  these  gardens  carried 
splendid  crops.  In  fact,  one  seldom  sees  finer  Strawberries, 
Black  Currants,  Plums,  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Sprouts,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Mignonette,  and  many  other  crops.  Of  course,  root 
crops  were  not  always  a  success,  and  to  use  cow  manure  was 
simply  to  poison  the  soil. 

My  successor  was  one  of  those  with  trenching  on  the  brain  ; 
what  was  the  result?  Nearly  everything  was  a  failure.  It  may 
be  advanced  that  at  some  future  time  the  advantage  of  th  i 
trenching  may  be  sesn.  In  this  case  I  rather  doubt  it,  but  even 
if  it  is  so  few  employers  will  wait  for  years  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  their  servant’s  theory. 

I  had  charge  of  another  garden  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
It  was  good  light,  loam  on.  gravel.  The  soil  was  very  shallow, 
and  to  have  trenched  this  3  ft.  deep  would  have  been  to  turn 
the  garden  into  a  gravel  heap.  The  only  method  for  this  soil 
was  very  toavy  .coatings  each  year  of  cow  manure.  Spring 
digging  was  most  successful,  as,  the  locality  being  very  rainy, 
if  dung  was  applied  too  early  most  of  the  virtue  was  washed 
away  befon  crops  could  benefit  from  it.  Other  gardens  I  have 
worked  in  where  the  soil  was  a.  deep  loam.  These  were  greatly 
benefited  by  deep  working.  I  could  -add  many  more  cases 
that  have-  oome  under  my  notice,  but  I  think  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  although  theory  in  gardening  is  very  useful, 
still,  if  not  well  blended  with  practical  knowledge,  it  may  lead 
to  serious  failure.  Charles  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 
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Gloxinias. 

Now  the  New  Year  has  turned,  and  the  days  are  lengthening, 
the  gardener’s  thoughts  will  be  turning  towards  those  plants 
which  are  intended  for  decoration  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  anil  foremost  among  these  is  the  Gloxinia.  A  few  of  the 
tubers  that  have  been  lying  dried  off  all  the  winter  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  temperature  and  well  watered,  to  induce  them 
to  start  into  growth.  One  good  soaking  of  water  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  start.  When  the  bulbs  are  just  starting  they  should  b  ■ 
shaken  out,  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  peat,  and  one  part  dried  cow  manure,  with  a  good  dash 
of  5-inch  charcoal  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Pot  fairly  firm  and 
water  in  with  a  fine  rose  can,  placing  the  plants  in  a  moist  tem¬ 
perature  of  65deg.  Water  very  sparingly  until  the  plants  are 
well  looted,  but  syringe  two  or  three  times  during  the  day.  The 
Gloxiniia  has  very  fine  roots,  and  in  applying  liquid  manure  or 
artificial,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  too  strong. 
Little  and  often  is  a  far  better  method  than  applying  too  strong  a 
dose  at  once,  and  injuring  the  plaints  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Succession  batches  may  be  introduced  as  occasion  demands. 
There  are  several  good  varieties  of  certain  colours,  the  best  white 
to  my  knowledge  being  Sutton’s  Her  Majesty.  They  also  have 
good  strains  of  blues,  reds,  and  a  spotted  strain  called  Empress 
is  also  excellent,  having  large,  well-formed  flowers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  colour. 

R.  Thatchek,  Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 

Dahlias. 

It  is  now  quite  time  to  start  Dahlia  tubers  where  growers  wish 
to  get  cuttings  eany  enough  to  strike  and  grow  on  into  good  plants 
by  planting  out  time,  Where  this  is  the  object  the  tubers  snout  1 
be  hrst  turned  out  of  tdieir  winter  quarters,  df  these  quaiuem 
should  be  the  cellar,  or  some  similar  place,  they  will  most  likely 
be  in  anything  but  a  good  condition  for  bedding  in,  and  must  firs- 
be  well  aired  by  leaving  them  in  file  open  greenhouse  lor  a  day  or 
two.  As  soon  as  they  are  nicely  dried,  but  not  by  any  means 
enough  to  dry  the  sap  sufficiently  that  the  tubers  are  shrunken 
enough  to  show  ribs  where  they  shrivel,  they  are  ready  for  work, 
if,  however,  the  roots  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  look  them  over  (this  applies  to  all  the  roots),  anil 
cut  off  all  the  tubers  which  through  carelessness  when  lifted  in 
the  autumn  have  been  broken  at  the  collar,  making  them  useless, 
and  also  any  large  tubers  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  taking 
particular  care  to  cut  out  any  rotten,  or  partly  rotten,  tubers,  as 
they  may  eventually  ruin  the  whole  if  left.  Should  it  be  necessary 
to  cut  part  of  a  tuber  owing  to  it  being  rotten,  and  yet  not 
advisable  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  root  to  part  with  it 
entirely,  the  cut  portion  should  be  sprinkled  with  quick  lime  and 
left  to  dry  for  a  day,  when  the  end  which  was  cut  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  healed. 

The  tubers  may  be  bedded  in  large  boxes  or  potted,  but  if 
there  is  room  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  stand  to  be  put  up  with  the 
pipes  running  underneath,  this  is  the  best  qilace,  the  roots  being 
bedded  in  as  close  together  as  possible,  in  about  6  inches  of  com¬ 
post,  which  may  be  made  of  any  well-rotted  material,  with  a  good 
part  of  sifted  ashes  added.  It  is  best  to  select  soil  which  has  in  it 
a  fair  proportion  of  rotten  leaves  or  other  vegetable  matter.  The 
roots  should  be  left  with  the  crown  or  collar  well  out  of  the  soil, 
so  that  when  cuttings  are  ready  to  take  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  exactly  where  it  is  best  to  cut  them  off.  If  the  house  is 
kept  up  to,  say,  60deg.  (night  temperature)  so  much  the  better ; 
but  if  this  heat  is  not  obtainable  a  much  lower  one  will  answer 
the  purpose,  and  in  a  short  time  cuttings  will  be  ready,  and 
should  be  potted  in  sandy  soil,  one  or  more  in  a  pot.  If  the 
grower  is  a  successful  propagator,  one  in  a  small  pot  is  perhaps 
the  best,  as  they  can  be  potted  on  easily,  as  very  often  if  several 
are  in  one  pot  they  strike  irregularly,  and  some  want  potting  on 
before  the  others  are  struck.  The  cuttings  neel  not  be  placed 
under  hand  light  s  or  in  close  nits  ;  in  fact,  in  either  of  these  they 
will  very  possibly  strike  less  readily  than  if  left  in  the  open  house, 
but  it  is  best  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  as  being  so  succu’ent 
they  either  have  to  be  kept  very  wet  to  keep  them  fresh,  or  if 
comfortablv  and  suitably  moist  will  flag  far  too  much,  although 
they  will  in  any  case  do  so  somewhat  badly  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  potting,  but  quickly  revive.  As  to  water,  if  the 
house  be  warm  the  cuttings  will  take  it  rather  freely,  and  may  b? 
sprinkled  with  a  fine  rose  almost  daily. 

They  will  take  on  an  average  about  three  weeks  to  root,  and 
will  soon  need  Dotting  on  ;  in  nowise  let  them  run  up  spindly, 
but  keep  them  healthy  and  free  from  fly,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
established  in  60  size  pots  place  out  in  a  frame.  We  might 


mention  that  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  close  to  the  crown 
unless  in  cases  where  a  number  are  wanted,  or  as  is  often  the  case, 
particularly  in  new  varieties,  only  one  or  two  eyes  start.  If  the 
cuttings  are  taken  close  to  the  bottom  a  number  of  joints  and  sur¬ 
rounding  eyes  are  cut  off  ;  but  cuttings  of  this  description  are 
almost  certain  to  root.  If  any  tubers  are  weakly  or  delicate 
naturally,  it  is  best  to  pot  them,  and  be  exceedingly  careful  with 
the  watering,  only  running  a  little  round  close  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  at  first,  thus  keeping  the  soil  just  moist  enough  to  tempt  root¬ 
ing,  without  being  wet  enough  to  rot.  Once  the  roots  start  an  eye 
the  danger  is  practically  past,  and  more  water  can  be  given. 
These  pots  must  be  stood  ini  a  very  warm  corner  of  the  house  ;  if 
on  a  board  placed  along  the  hot  water  pipes  so  much  the  better, 
the  object  being  to  get  a  few  fibrous  roots  to  push  forth,  which  will 
quickly  put  new  life  into  the  tubers  and  check  any  decay. — A. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 

The  flowering  period  of  these  beautiful  and  equally  useful 
Begonias  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
level}  specimens  usually  met  with.  Roth  at  private  establish¬ 
ments,  nurseries,  also  exhibitions  during  the  early  part  of  winter, 
thesei  plants  are  found  to  perfection,  and  often  do  we  meet  with 
miserable-looking  specimens,  stunted  leaves,  half  matured,  full 
of  thrips  and  disease,  showing  that  something  is  objectionable 
to  their  well-being.  To  these,  perhaps,  a  few  hints  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Plants  that  are  now  looking  dingy  might  be  cut  back  with  a 
few  leaves  adhering  to  stools.  Place  these  in  a  nice  warm,  inoist 
atmosphere  ;  syringe  frequently.  From  these  we  should  obtain 
good  cuttings.  If  a  large  batch  is  required,  the  fully- matured 
leaves  should  be  saved  from  the  tops  with  stem  attached.  These 
should  be  dibbed  into  cocoa-nut  fibre,  kept  close  until  rooted, 
from  75  to  80  degrees.  These  will  throw  up  one  or  more  shoots, 
which  should  be  carefully  potted  up  loosely  in  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  silver 
sand.  Keep  close  for  a  few  days,  and  grow  on  as  will  be 
advised. 

About  March  the  cuttings  from  the  stools  should  be  inserted 
round  the  edges  of  60-sized  pots.  Use  soil  the  same  as  before, 
w  ith  a  layer  of  sancl  on  the  top  of  the  pots.  Use  a  blunt  dibber 
to  be  cairied  down  for  the  cuttings  to  rest  on.  Cuttings  thus 
treated  will  be  found  to  emit  rootlets  much  quicker.  Water 
through  a  fine  rose  can,  and  finally  place  in  a  propagating  pit  ; 
bottom  healt  same  as  before  stated. 

When  rooted  gradually  bring  them  to  light  and  air.  When 
w<dl  established  they  should  be  carefully  potted  up  into  small 
60  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  dried  cow  manure  and  silver  sand.  If  the 
loam  be  heavy  a  dusting  of  broken  charcoal  is  beneficial.  Keep 
close  for  a  time,  and  shade  from  all  bright  sun  when  kept  up 
near  the  roof  glass.  Keep  a  nice  warm,  moist  atmosphere  by 
damping  and  syringing  around  and  over  the  plants,  weather  per¬ 
mitting.  The  one  thing  is  to  keep  them  growing  from  first  to 
last. 

Thus  grown,  thrips  and  disease  will  be  unknown,  but  vaporise 
with  XL  All  when  fly  appears.  When  roots  are  running  freely 
around  the  new  ball  of  soil,  and  before  they  are  pot  bound, 
another  shift  is  necessary,  but  more  manure  should  be  addel. 
This  compost  should  be  more  lumpy;  pressed  by  the  fingers, 
not  rammed. 

When  the  requisite  size  of  pots  is  reached  and  well  filled 
with  roots,  feeding  must  be  resorted  to.  Nothing  is  better  than 
liquid  manure  made  from  cow  and  sheep  droppings,  with  an 
occasional  close  of  some  approved  fertiliser.  Use  weak  applica¬ 
tions  at  first,  change  as  often  as  possible,  stake  as  required, 
loop  lightly  up,  not  bunched,  and  the  beauty  of  these  plants 
will  be.  seen  to  perfection. 

They  are  well  adapted  for  basket  work.  Few  plants  can 
surpass  them  when  in  bloom.  Raised  in  pots  and  bedded  around 
wi'.h  Adiantums,  they  are  shown  off  to  advantage.  Caledonia 
(white)  is  a  sport,  but  the  variety  Turnford  Hall  has  found  more 
favour  with  the  majority  of  growers. 

A.  G.  Salter. 

Wentwcrth  House  Gardens,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 


The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers5  Competition  was 
awarded  to  A.  Hemsley,  for  his  article  on  “Hybrid¬ 
ising,”  p.  51 
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The  Juniors’  Page  and  Correspondence. 


Renovating  Rose  Bushes  (A.  T.  P.).— Your  case  is  not  a 
singular  one,  for  Rose  bushes,  after  a  number  of  years  and 
frequent  pruning,  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Numbers  of 
roots  die  off,  until  the  plants  are  supported  merely  by  long 
rambling  roots.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  such  worn- 
out  Roses  is  to  lift  them,  renovate  the  ground  by  trenching, 
manuring,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  soil.  Indeed,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fresh  soil  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  Roses  in 
gardens  where  they  have  been  long  grown.  When  you  lift  the 
Roses  cut  back  the  long  rambling  roots,  making  clean  cuts  with 
a  sharp  knife.  These  roots  may  be  cuit  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  stem.  This  operation  had  better  be  done  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  March,  when  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable 
condition. 

Protecting  Plants  in  Frosty  Weather  (H-  Elliott). — In 
rooms  where  fires  are  not  kept  burning  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  the  plants  for  the  winter  and  stand  them  in  some  isolated 
position,  where  they  can  be  covered  with  several  layers  of  dry 
newspapers.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  covered  with  two  or 
more  layers  of  paper  will  keep  away  more  frost  than  you  are 
likely  to  get  in  the  rooms  of  a  dwelling-house,  except  in  the 
very  severest  of  winters.  On  the  departure  of  frost  the  plants 
may  be  returned  to  their  former  position  near  the  glass,  where 
they  will  get  all  the  light  available. 

Fiery  Thorn  Making  Only  a  Bush  (,I  D.). — The  method 
of  treating  this  Thorn  much  determines  the  height  to  which 
the  plant  will  grow.  When  trained  to  a  wall  the  tree  makes 
fairly  rapid  headway,  and  attains  to  a  height  much  greater  than 
when  planted  in  the  open.  If  planted  in  the  shrubbery  or  upon 
the  grass,  it  will  only  make  a  bush  not  exceeding  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
in  height  for  many  years.  So  that  if  you  want  it  to  grow  tall, 
you  must  train  it  against  a  wail. 

Wheeling  Manure  on  Frozen  Ground  (H.  Wills). — -During 
the  prevalence  of  frost  is  the  best  time  for  wheeling  manure  on 
the  kitchen  garden  ground,  or  anywhere  else  where  the  soil  is 
soft.  It  will  do  little  or  no  harm,  even  although  the  soil  is 
somewhat  frozen,  because  if  the  manure  is  left  in  heaps  upon 
it,  it  will  serve  to  thaw  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  advise  you  to  wiieel  manure  on  to  ground  that  is 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  because  the  snow 
being  covered  and  the  ground  frozen  beneath,  it  serves  to  keep 
it  in  a  sodden  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Best  Plan  of  Keeping  Potatos  (E.  M.  R.). — What  we  con¬ 
sider  the  best  plan  of  keeping  Potatos  in  the  open  is  to  make 
shallow  pits  upon  the  ground,  not  exceeding  6  in.  in  depth. 
The  tubers  lie  level  provided  the  ground  is  firm  to  receive  them. 
Straw  or  turves  should  be  laid  over  the  tubers,  and  then  left 
for  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  to  let  the  superfluous  moisture 
pass  away.  The  complete  covering  may  be  given  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  but  the  whole  need  not  exceed  I2i  in.  in  depth, 
and  thejinal  earthing  up  of  the  covering  should  he  given  before 
danger  of  frost  occurs.  Taking  out  the  soil  around  the  pit  will 
leave  a  hole,  hut  no  water  must  be  permitted  to  stand  in  this. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  draining  the  water  away. 

Killarney  Fern  Losing  its  Fronds  (H.  A.  R.).— It  is  almost 
impossible  to  grow  filmy  Ferns  in  any  house  unless  they  are 
immediately  provided  with  a  bell-glass,  or  Wardian  case,  to 
preserve  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
fronds  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  the  meantime  keep  the  Ferns 
well  watered,  or  at  least  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  during  the 
present  or  next  month  make  preparations  for  the  protection  of 
the  Ferns  by  some  of  the  methods  above  mentioned1.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  but  you  must 
secure  a  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  This  must  not  be 
over-done,  however,  as  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  have  the 
cover  removed  occasionally  in  order  to-  wipe  away  superfluous 
and  condensed  moisture.' 

Native  Country  of  Genista  (L.  M.).— The  proper  name  of 
the  plant  you  mention  is  Cytisus  fragrans,  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt,  about  this,  and 
although  the  plant  may  not  be  very  plentiful  in  the  islands 
stated,  the  reason  may ‘be  rather  the  inaccessible  positions  upon 
which  the  plant  grows  than  that  it  is  really  scarce.  We  have 
heard  the  question  put  before,  and  answered,  that  the  plant  was 


unknown  in  the  wild  state,  but  we  think  that  this  may  be  merely 
a  repetition  of  an  error. 

Rockery  in  a  Shady  Corner  (A.  S.).—  It  is  all  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  kettles,  meat  tins,  pails,  and  other  rubbish  form 
a  good  foundation  for  rockeries,  as  they  cannot  be  of  any  material 
good  to  the  plants  whatever,  and  may  be  harmful,  by  draining 
away  the  moisture  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  in  other 
w'ays  keeping  the  soil  in  an  unduly  open  condition.  Soil  is 
really  the  best  material  of  which  you  can  build  a  rockery,  and 
you  can  generally  contrive  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  from 
another  part  of  the  garden  for  the  purpose.  Failing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  you  can  always  excavate  a  site  on  which  to  build  a  rockery 
and  pile  up  the  soil  upon  the  higher  ground.  By  such  means 
you  can  always  get  height  and  depth,  and  a  variety  of  aspects, 
by  a  careful  use  of  the  building  material,  and  later  on  by  plant¬ 
ing  trees  or  bushes  in  order  to  hide  any  undesirable  objects,  or 
even  the  artificial  nature  of  the  design  of  the  rockery. 

Keeping  Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias  (P.  D.). — Very  little 
heat  is  really  necessary  in  order  to  keep  tuberous  rooted  Begonias 
during  winter,  the  chief  object  being  to  keep  them  fairly  dry 
and  protected  from  frost.  Too.  much  drying  up  would  certainly 
be.  detrimental,  so  that  the  safer  plan  in  the  case  of  p-ot  plants 
is  to  keep  the  corms  or  tubers  in  the  soil  in  which  they  had 
grown  until  the  plants  commence  growing  afresh,  when  they 
should  be  repotted.  Tubers  which  have  been  grown  in  the  open 
are  best  preserved  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  after  having  been  dried  off. 
Those  which  have  been  grown  in  pots  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  provided  you  cannot  spare  them  sufficient  room  in 
the  house.  The  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  tubers  should  always  be 
stored  in  boxes  and  kept  in  a  frost-proof  greenhouse  or  other 
place. 

Trenching  Heavy  and  Light  Soils  (R.  Bextly). — In  the 

case  of  light  soils  autumn  is  certainly  the  best  time  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  trenching  operations,  because  it  has  time  to  settle  down 
firmly  before  planting  time  or  sowing  time  arrives.  Such  soils, 
when  planted  in  autumn,  give  more  satisfaction  'in  droughty 
weather  than  those  that  have  been  trenched  late  in  the  spring. 
Heavy  soils  that  are  trenched  in  the  autumn  are  liable  to  get 
sodden  during  winter,  but  that  experience  depends  very  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  district  in  which  it  occurs. 
Most  cultivators  get  good  results  by  trenching  heavy  loam  or 
clay  in  the  autumn,  turning  them  up  to  the  frost,  by  which  they 
are  pulverised  and  broken  down  to  a  fine  tilth  before  seed-sowing 
time  arrives. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Winter  Blooming  (Chakles  Wood).— 
Very  suitable  varieties  for  your  purpose  are  L.  Canning.  Niveus, 
Princess  Victoria,  Lady  Lawrence,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
newer  ones  of  more  recent  introduction.  Concerning  these,  you 
could  get  information  from  week  to  week  by  consulting  the  pages 
or  columns  of  The  Gabdexixg  Would.  The  late  ones  just 
mentioned  are  reliable,  wliibe-flowered  varieties  which  you  ought 
to  have  in  the  first  place.  Others  could  be  added  from  time  to 
time.  Propagation  of  these  late  varieties  can  be  carried  on  even 
up  to  May,  June,  and  July. 

Evergreen  Climbers  for  the  Wall  of  a  House  (T.  Davis). — 
Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of  wall-climbers 
which  should  meet  your  requirements,  and  you  might  consult 
our  pages  for  the  end  of  November  and  Imginning  of  December. 
Anyway,  a  good  half-dozen  would  include  Azara  mierophylla, 
Cotoneaster  mierophylla,  Crataegus  Pyracantba  Lalandi,  Garrya 
elliptic®,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium,  and  Elaeagnus  pungens,  or 
some  of  its  variegated  forms.  Many  of  the  Ives,  both  green  and 
variegated,  are  also  very  pretty.  None  of  the  above-named 
species  are  actually  climbers,  but  they  are  often  grown  for  such 
a  purpose  by  being  trained  upon  walls,  and  they  prove  highly 
suitable.  They  do  not  attain  a  great  height,  but  their  foliage 
is  dense,  and  hides  the.  brickwork  effectively,  as  well  as  lending 
a  warm  and  sheltered  appearance  to  the  doorway. 


DELAYS  in  the  post  may  be  avoided  if  you  will, 
at  once,  alter  the  address  of  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  in  your  books  to  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal.” 


I  am  not  really  a  quarrelsome  individual,  but  I  take  exception 

to  J.  C.  Dick’s  opinion)  on  page  279  respecting  diaries. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  occupation  that  offers  more  opportunity  for  making 
notes  which  afterwards  prove  of  great  value. 

*  *  * 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  rely  on  the  usual  form  of  diary,  but 

use  what  I  term  an  entry  book. 

*  *  * 

The  main  feature  is  not  merely  to  record  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  labours  of  the  day,  but  rather  to  make  notes  of  every¬ 
thing  under  way ! 

*  *  * 

In  short,  it  is  a  trial  book,  wherein  is  recorded  the  names  of 
seeds  or  plants,  where  obtained,  together  with  dates  of  sowing, 
germination,  flowering,  habits  of  growth,  etc. 

•v  •*  '  * 

Such  a  book  is  absolutely  essential  to  anyone  dabbling  in  new 
things,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  every  young  man  to  keep  a 
book  of  reference. 

*  *  * 

Such  a  book  will  prove  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  of  greatest 
value  in  years  to  come. 

*  *  * 

Respecting  the  trailing  “  Arbutus,”  or  “  Mayflower,”  referred 
to  on  page  14,  it  has  a  close  imitator  in  the  new  Verbena,  “  May¬ 
flower,”  which  appeared  some  four  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

The  latter  is  much  the  same  in  form,  colour  and  scent,  and  was 
produced  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  California. 

*  *  * 

No,  Verbena  is  easier  to  grow,  as  it  is  most  vigorous,  and  the 
exquisite  shades  of  pink  are  admirable. 

*  *  * 

Maybe  Mr.  A.  E.  Thatcher  has  mot  used  celluloid  for  labels? 
The  best  labels  I  have  used  for  outdoor  work  consists  of  a  piece 
of  rough  ivorine,  2in.  by  lin.,  affixed  by  two  brass  linoleum  tacks 
to  1ft.  lengths  of  machine  sawn  laths.  The  latter  are  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  completely  coated  with  coal  tar. 

*  *  * 

The  cost  works  out  at  about  three  a  penny,  complete,  for  they 
can  be  made  by  anyone  in  their  spare  time. 

*  *  * 

I  fancy  Mr.  TV.  Burbidge  might  find  a  few  exceptions  in  respect 
to  the  cry  “  Back  to  the  land.”  There  are  men  who  have  lived  in 
big  towns  all  their  lives  eventually  taking  up  land  culture,  and 
most  successfully  tool 

*  *  * 

I  was  recently  conversing  with  a  man  who,  not  receiving  the 
promotion  due  to  him  on  the  railway,  resigned  his  post  and  took 
a  small  farm.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  not  revert  to  town  life 
on  any  consideration. 

*  *  * 

As  is  sated  on  page  47,  “  HeracJeum  villosum  ”  is  very  fine  in 
its  place,  but  in  small  gardens  it  cannot  be  termed  either  in¬ 
teresting  or  beautiful. 

*  *  * 

I  have  seen  advertisements  referring  to  a  flower  as  big  as  a 
cartwheel.  In  this  country,  mind,  not  in  America.  Consider  the 
effect  of  such  a  statement  on  the  mind  of  an  owner  of  a  small 
garden.  One  can  imagine  him  saying,  “  Good  lor!  big  as  a  cart¬ 
wheel,  eh?  Guess  I’ll  get  one  of  those,  it  will  be  the  talk  of  the- 
neighbourhood,”  and  he  straightway  procures  it. 

*  *  * 

I  knew  a  man  who  did  so,  and  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  his 
coming  wonder. 

*  *  * 

it  came  eventually,  and  then  everyone  else  began  to  talk.  Not 
nicely  either.  Nasty,  horrid  ribald  remarks  !  Just  an  old  cow 
parsnip  what  I’ve  seen  in  the  ’edges,”  said  one.  “  Better’en  an 
Orchid,  ain’t  it?”  roared  another.  “  Going  to  use  it  for  a  summer' 
house  ?  ”  queried  a  third.  That  man  never  again  grew  Heracleum 
giganteum. 


If  “  Quo  ”  uses  Kohl  Rabi  similarly  to  a  turnip  he  cannot  go 
far  wrong.  In  flavour  it  has  a  semblance  to  Cauliflower,  and  in 
dry  hot  seasons,  when  turnips  fail,  it  succeeds  admirably.  For 
ordinary  purposes  it  can  be  sown  outdoors,  transplanting  to  one 
foot  apart.  The  hoes  should  be  constantly  at  work,  and  the  roots 
lifted  when  of  fair  size,  as  it  quickly  gets  tough  and  stringy.  One 
great  point  with  this  vegetable  is  that  it  is  little  troubled  by 
insects. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  cooking,  I  am  in  a  position  to  supply  readers  with 

numerous  little  known  recipes  for  preparing  vegetables  and  fruits. 

*  *  * 

If  any  long-suffering  epicure  lias  grown  tired  of  boiled  Potatos. 
raw  Bananas,  or  Apple  pies,  etc.,  let  him  give  the  word.  If 
T.  D.  W.  requires  two  dozen  Sweet  Peas  it  would  be  advisable  for 
them  to  be  distinct. 

*  *  * 

If  he  strikes  out  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11,  14,  15,  18,  20,  22,  and 
adds  Miss  Willmott,  Lord  Kenyon,  Coccinea,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Gracie  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Duke  of  Westminster,  George 
Gordon,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Aurora,  and  Princess  of  Wales 
he  will  have  a  fair  selection  of  shades.  Of  course,  if  he  desires  to 
be  in  the  swim  he  should  add  the  newer  white  Dorothy  Eckford 
and  King  Edward  VII.,  while  Mrs.  M.  Wright  offers  a  change 
from  Lady  G.  Hamilton. 

■*  *  * 

The  Harrogate  gentleman  picked  Apples  after  frosts  and 
blizzards  did  he?  I  suppose  the  cold  made  them  colour  well; 
anyhow,  it  does  my  nasal  adornment. 

*  *  * 

Primroses  here,  primroses  there,  marvellous  !  If  we  were  all  to 
chronicle  such  items  the  papers  might  be  filled.  I  myself  picked 
Pansies  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  they  from  plants  sown  last  spring, 
and  flowering  from  June! 

*  *  * 

The  writer  of  “  The  Kitchen  Garden,”  on  page  6,  is  substantially 
correct  respecting  trenching,  but  there  are  soils  which  are  best 
left  alone  as  far  as  bringing  up  the  subsoil.  These  clayey,  marl¬ 
like  substances  require  merely  breaking  up,  incorporating  with 
manure  and  rubbish  meanwhile,  for  a  few  seasons,  before  bringing 
to  the  surface. 

*  *  * 

There  is  essence  of  truth  in  W.  Dallimore’s  remarks  concerning 
amateur  efforts  to  generate  sufficient  heat,  and  its  attendant 
expense.  I  once  knew  an  individual  who  during  one  winter  made 
away  with  70  bushels  of  coke,  at  5d.  per  bushel,  merely  to  keep 
a  lift,  house  going.  Such  .an  item  is  more  than  a  detail  to  a 

working  man,  and  the  one  in  question  found  it  so. 

*  *  * 

IV.  Andrews  remarks  that  the  Dodecatheon,  although  not  a 
bulbous  plant,  merits  notice.  A  similar  par.  preceding  the  Poly- 

gonat-um  and  the  Kniphofla  would  have  checked  this  quizzing. 

*  *  * 

J.  C.  grapples  with  a  big  thing  in  dealing  with  colours  of 

flowers.  It  is  not  the  colour  that  causes  the  worry,  but  the 
various  shades  and  tints.  The  primary  colours — red,  blue,  and 
yellow — are  simple  enough,  but  select  the  red  for  an  instance. 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  this  colour  in  varying  shades,  yet  a 
dozen  different  shades  placed  before  the  same  number  of  persons 
might  elicit  the  same  result— red,  just  red.  The  fact  is  colour 
discernment  can  only  be  acquired  by  education,  yet  even  that 
would  fail  in  many  instances,  because  so  many  individuals  are 
colour  blind  ;  not  greatly  so,  but  still  colour  blind.  Therefore 
the  R.H.S.,  backed  up  by  all  the  artists  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
would  not  be  able  to  convince  everybody.  More  might  be  said, 

but  perhaps  a  better  opportunity  may  be  afforded. 

*  *  * 

I  am  fairly  observant,  but  of  all  the  Sweet  Peas  I  have  examined 
I  have  never  noticed  that  the  keel  was  composed  of  two  petals. 
To  me  the  covering  of  the  stigma  and  future  seed  pod  appears  to 
be  a  pccket  with  an  open  top.  Maybe  A.  Hemsley  sees  differently 
to  mvself. 

*  *  * 

Bothies  appear  to  be  ever  a  source  of  comment.  I  was  never 
fortunate,  or  shall  I  say  unfortunate,  to  live  in  one.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  given  by  “  Fifer  ”  seem  more  befitting  pigsties  ;  no,  not 
even  that  humble  animal  would  be  comfortable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  palatial  residences  afforded  in  some  places  can  scarcely 
be  to  the  taste  of  a  young,  and  perhaps  an  unruly,  gardener. 
Everyone  possesses  the  trait  of  making  themselves  comfortable 
with  reasonable  facilities,  and  such  should  be  given  either  by 
supplying  decent  bothies  or  extra  allowances  for  lodgings. 
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Notes  and  Notices  on  new  or  interesting 
Catalogues,  Books,  &c. 


Hobbies’  Garden  Guide. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
Horticultural  Department,  Norfolk  Nur¬ 
series',  D  ere  ham,  runs  to  something  like  144 
pages,  including  a  lengthy  index,  which  adds 
materially  to  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ference.  The  plan  of  the  “  Garden  Guide 
is  to>  commence  with  a  calendar  of  operations 
amongst  vegetables'  for  the  various  periods 
of  the  year.  Cultural  directions  are  then 
given  concerning  numerous  popular  flowers, 
both  hardy  and  tender.  It  then  takes  novel¬ 
ties  amongst  vegetables,  amongst  which  we 
note  some  new  Peas,  including  Hobbies’ 
Challenge.  Cabbages,  Tomatos,  Runner 
Beans,  and  Potato®  also  furnish  some 
novelties.  These  are  succeeded  by  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  general 
collection  of  vegetables.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  employed  are  veiy  numerous 
throughout  the  catalogue.  The  second  part 
of  the  catalogue  is  occupied  with  flowers. 
Flower  seed  novelties  come'  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  notice.  Novelties  in  plants  are  separately 
discussed,  and  include  a  very  large  number  of 
things  that  are  either  new  to  -the'  firm  or  to 
horticulture  generally.  Very  prominent 
•among  these  novelties  are  Lathyrus  latifolius 
grandiflorus  albus,  the  new  white-flofvered 
Everlasting  Tea ;  also  Kala-nohoe  flaminea, 
Coleus  thrysoideus,  Campanula  Mayii,  Cape 
Gooseberry,  G.  F.  Wilson’s  Blue  Primroses, 
and  many  other  things,  of  which  we  are;  sure 
to  hear  again. 

— o — • 

Vilmorin’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  general  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  is  ornamented  with 
various  hybrid  types  of  Gladioli  on  the  front 
cover,  and  bulbs,  Melon®,  and  Tomato®  on 
the  back  cover.  As  usual,  their  catalogue  is 
very  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  and  ornamental  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Flowering  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots 
■are  grouped!  together,  forming  a  class  by 
themselves.  Amongst  them  we  notice 
Begonia  plienomene,  which  made  it®  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Drill  Hall  not  long  ago.  We 
think  that  -an  index  of  some  length  would  be 
a  very  valuable1  addition  to  the  catalogue. 
The  present  method  is  to  classify  the  various 
subjects  in  chapters,  and  to  give-  the  heading 
of  the  chapter  in  the  contents. 

— o — 

Messrs.  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  vegetables,' 
flowers,  and  farm  seeds  sent,  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,,  U.S.A., 
is  ornamented  on  the  cover  with  Corn-cobs, 
Tomatos,  and  Egg  Plant®.  Several  coloured 
illustrations  are  alio  distributed  through  the 
body  of  the  work,  including  plates  of  Onions, 
a  new  Water-melon,  Nasturtium®,  and  Sweet 
Peas.  The  latter  is  a  very  good  example  of 


flower  painting,  the  tints  and  shades  being 
very  delicate,  and  the  outline  of  flowers  well 
defined.  The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue 
follows  the  general  order  in  taking  the  vege¬ 
table®  first.  Several  of  these  strike  us  as 
being  foreign  to  the  gardeners  of  this 
country.  Such,  for  instance,  as  “  Willow- 
leaf,”  Bush  Lima,  and  the  other  Bush  Lima 
Beans.  The  Water-melon  might,  however, 
be  tried  in  this  country.  Various  novelties 
in  Sweet  Peas,  such  a®  we  recently  discussed 
in  the  pages  of  Tiie  Gardening  World,  now 
make  their  appearance  in  Messrs.  Burpee’s 
list.  Various  other  novelties  are  scattered 
through  the  body  of  the  work  ;  some  of  them 
will  be  sure  to  find  their  way  here,  if  not 
already  in  the  country. 

— -o — - 

Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann's  Catalogue. 

The  above,  sent  out  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Heiine- 
mann,  Erfurt,  'Germany,  is  given  up  chiefly 
to  flower  seeds.  A  separate  hand-list  of 
novelties  was  sent  out  some  time  previously 
for  wholesale  distribution.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  catalogue,  we  have  illus¬ 
trated  sheets  of  novelties  both  in  flowers  and 
vegetables.  The  front  cover  is  ornamented1 
with  coloured  illustrations  of  vegetables,  and 
the  back  cover  with  a  coloured  plate  of 
various  novelties  among  flower  seeds. 

- — o — - 

Messrs.  Dicks  &  Co. 

The  catalogue  of  vegetables  and  flower 
seeds  sent  out  by  Messrs.  F.  Dicks  A  Co., 
Deiansgate,  Manchester,  contains  a  list  of 
noveltiesof  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  in  the 
front  part  of  the  work.  Amongst  the  latter 
we  notice  that  Collarette  Dahlias,  various 
type®  of  Helianthus,  Poppies,  Pansies,  Im¬ 
perial  Sweet  Sultan,  and  Sweet  Pea  Dorothy 
Eckfbrd,  are  offered.  Along  with  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  various  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  some  useful  information  is  given  con¬ 
cerning  their  cultivation,  which  will  prove 
useful  to  all  concerned. 


Cuthbertson’s  Catalogue. 

The  annual  “  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue 
and  Cultural  Guide.”  sent  out.  by  Mr.  M. 
Cutbbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  runs  to  eighty 
pages,  .and  is  devoted  to  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  as  well  as  plants  cultivated  by  him. 
Some  novelties  are  included  in  the  catalogue, 
which  shows  that  the  owner  wishes  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times  in  all  those  things  that 
pertain  to  the  use  or  ornamentation  of 
gardens.  Herbaceous  plant®  form  a,  strong 
feature  of  'the  catalogue,  a,  good  collection 
being  always  grown  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  who 
is  a  skilled,  hardy  plantsman. 


Messrs.  Peed  &  Son’s  Catalogue. 

Besides  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  this 
catalogue  deals  with  a  number  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  be  conveniently  distributed 
at  this  season,  such  as  Gloxinias,  Caladiums, 
and  other  tuberous  roots.  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora  semi-plena,  Chrysanthemum  segetum 
Helios,”  Arctotis  grandis,  and  various  other 
horticultural  subjects  are  noteworthy.  They 
also  offer  novelties  in  the  way  of-  Peas, 
Tomatos,  and  some  other  subjects. 

— o — 

Messrs.  Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

The  hardy  annual,  the  “  Seed  Guide  ”  of 
Messrs.  Bair  A  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  appears  at  its  usual 
tune,  packed  with  all  good  things  for  the 
garden.  It  is  arranged  alphabetically  to 
facilitate  ready  reference.  Hints  are  given 
on  the  raising  of  flower-seeds.  Novelties  are 
very  numerous,  occupying  something  like 
twelve  pages,  and  consist  of  hardy,  half- 
hardy,  and  tender  annuals,  biennial  and  per¬ 
ennial  plants,  calculated  to  please  all  classes 
of  growers.  A  point  about  these  novelties 
to  be  remembered  is  that  they  are  offered  in 
the  form  of  seeds,  so  that  any  gardener  may 
indulge  in  a  packet,  giving  himself  the 
pleasure  of  expectation  as  to  what  they  will 
turn  out.  Some  of  the  seeds  offered  have 
been  collected  on  the  battlefields  of  South 
Africa,  and  some  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
named.  In  the  body  of  the  catalogue  the 
best  and  most  useful  kitchen  and  flower 
garden-seeds  are  described  in  Messrs.  B  ur’s 
usual  explicit  style.  A  list  of  the  best  gar¬ 
dening  hooks  is  given  in  the  end  of  the 
catalogue. 

— o — 

Messrs.  Roozen  &  Son’s  Catalogue. 

A  great  variety  of  subjects  is  offered  in 
the  “  Spring  Catalogue  ”  of  Messrs.  Ant. 
Roozen  A  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
It  extends  to  bulbs  for  spring  planting,  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  seeds,  concerning  which 
cultural  directions  are  given  where  necessary. 
The  arrangement  is  not  alphabetical,  the 
most  important  subjects  being  dealt  with 
first,  but  three  good  indexes  are  given  on  the 
hack  cover.  Under  the  various  headings 
cultural  directions  are  given,  followed  by  a 
list  of  novelties  of  a  particular  genus  or  class 
of  plants  under  discussion,  and  then  by  the 
general  collection  of  varieties  belonging  to 
the  same,  A  vast  amount  of  information 
concerning  various  florists’  flowers,  im¬ 
proved,  and  unimproved,  hybrids,  and  other 
garden  forms.  We  have  much  confidence 
that  it  will  be  found  useful  to  gardeners  cul¬ 
tivating  the  various  subjects  with  which  it 
deals.  As  above  stated,  the  novelties  are 
very  numerous,  and  arranged  in  different 
parts  of  the  list.  Vegetables  are  dealt  with 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Primroses  have  been  blooming  in  a  garden  at  Earl’s  Court  since 

the  beginning  of  December. 

*  *  * 

A  gardener  resident  at  South  Croydon)  has  through  the  death 
of  a  distant  relative  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune,  and  has  already 
received  £15,000. 

*  *  * 

1839. — Green  Peas  in  Winter. — In  Covent  Garden  Market  on 
Saturday  green  Peas  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  rate  of  one 
guinea  per  quart. 

*  *  * 

East  Anglian  HortiBtltural  Clt-r. — On  Thursday,  the 
15th  inst.,  the  members  and  friends  of  this  club  held  their 
thirteenth  annual  dinner  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich.  A 
capital  spread  of  two  courses,  with  dessert,  was  provided  by  Host 
Browne  in  his  usual  commendable  style. 

*  *  * 

Roses  in  January. — Until  a  few  days  ago  the  weather  in  Paris 

was  so  mild  that  the  famous  Chestnut  of  March  20th  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  putting  forth  leaves.  The  last  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  this  happened  was  in  1853,  when  Rose  trees  were 
also  blooming  in  the  Luxemburg  Gardens,  and  the  Almond  trees 
in  the  Jardin,  des  Plantes  were  in  flower  on  January  12th. 

.  *  *  * 

Blue  Primroses. — Blue — or,  perhaps,  they  should  be  described 
as  violet — Primroses  are  by  no  means  a  common  flower,  but  at 
this  time  of  year  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  Mi*.  Kirk,  however, 
of  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  Hull  Road,  York,  has  a  plant  with  several 
blooms,  which  has  grown  in  the  open  air  notwithstanding  the 
cold  weather,  and  a  gardener  at  the  York  Florists’  meeting  on 

the  13th  inst.  pronounced  them  to  be  fine  samples. 

*  *  * 

The  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Cup. — The  Lord  Provost’s 
Committee  recommended  a  vote  of  £25  as  a  special  prize  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  in  November.  This  was  taken  exception 
to  by  Mr.  Welsh  and  by  Mr.  Alaxton ;  the  latter  on  the  ground 
that  they  should  have  before  them  the  belated  report  on  grants 
to  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  before  voting  any  money 
from  the  Common  Good.  After  a  conversational  discussion  the 
grant  was  agreed  to. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
January  27th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Blue 
Nymphrea”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Y.M.H.,  at  3 
o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  January  13th,  ninety  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Countess  of  Dudley,  Lady 
Clayton  East,  Lady  Brooke,  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  W.  Apperley, 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bourke. 

*  *  * 

Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  small  hall 
of  the  Union  Club.  Mr.  Wm.  Bisset,  chairman,  presided  over  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  annual  report  was  submitted, 
which  showed  that  there  was  again  an  increase  in  both  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  finances.  The  exhibition  held  in  the  Music  Hall  on 
November  21st  and  22nd  last  proved  a  record  in  point  of  entries, 
there  being  some  50  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  in  every  section  was  excellent.  The  financial 
statement  was  also  favourable,  the  credit  balance  for  tKe  year 
being  £23  9s.  Sgd.,  the  total  funds  now  amounting  to  £139  18s.  81. 
The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Air.  J.  D.  Smith,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  a-s  follows  :  — • 
Chairman,  Mr.  William  Bisset  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  C.  Minty ; 
and  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair.  A  committee 
of  twenty  was  also  appointed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  form  the  executive  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  next  show  should  be  held  on  November  20th  and 
21st,  a  proposal  that  the  show  should  extend  over  three  days 
instead  of  two  as  formerly  being  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 
Messrs.  W.  McHattie,  solicitor,  and  William  Cocker  were  elected 
auditors. 


Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  J.  Baird,  who  was  for  some 
time  with  Mrs.  Moore,  Melbourne  Lodge,  Queen’s  Walk,  Ealing, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Air.  A.  Holloway  at 
Orchard ene,  Montpelier  Road,  Ealing,  the  residence  of  E.  P. 
Oakshott,  Esq. 

*  *  * 

Winter  Flowers. — Within  the  last  few  days  the  remarkable 
mildness  of  the  weather  has  brought  about  an  unexpected  and 
quite  unusual  display  of  floral  bloom  in  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Wellesley  Road,  gathered  a  Carnation  in  his  garden,  and 
others  are  coming  on  ;  in  the  St.  George’s  Park  the  pale  gold  of 
the  Primrose  js  conspicuous ;  while  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are 
everywhere  opening  their  petals  to  the  sunshine. 

*  *  * 

Ancient  Society  or  York  Florists. — The  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  was  held  at  the  De 
Grey  Rooms,  York,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Alderman  Sir  J.  S.  Rymer, 
presiding.  The  annual  report  stated  that  the  year’s  working  had 
again  been  satisfactory.  The  total  receipts  had  been  £638  9s.  4d., 
and  the  expenditure  £621  0s.  4d. ,  leaying  a  balance  of  £17  7s. 
to  be  carried  to  the  balance  at  the  bank,  bringing  that  amount 
up  to  £215  0s.  6d. 

*  *  * 

Tasmanian  Fruit  Season. — The  approach  of  the  Tasmanian 
fruit  season  is  toresviadowed  by  the  announcement  that  at  least 
11  mail  steamers  of  the  Orient- ir’acific  and  P.  and  O.  lines  will 
touch  at  Hobart  early  next  year  on  their  homeward  voyages  from 
Sydney,  the  first  vessel  being  advertised  to  leave  here  on  February 
lith.  They  comprise  the  Umrah,  Ormuz,  Urizaba,  Oroya, 
(Jrontes,  India,  Oceana,  Australia,  Victoria,  China,  ana 
Himalaya,  there  will  also  be  about,  eight  other  steamers  calling 
at  the  lasmanian  port  for  fruit  consignments,  including  three  of 
the  12,0UU  “  tonners  "  of  the  White  Star  line. 

*  *  ■* 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — ■“  Carnations  ”  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  which  was  given  before  this  society  on  the 
15th  inst.  by  Air.  H.  Skinjgle  of  Wmscombe  Court  Gardens,  Mount 
Avenue,  Ealing,  Air  C.  B.  Green  presiding.  Mr.  Skingle  pre¬ 
sented  Ins  facts  in  very  orderly  array,  touching  lightly  on  the  early 
history  of  these  garden  favourites,  giving  copious  details  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  culture  for  various  purposes,  and  emphasising  the 
wonderful  improvements  effected  by  cross  fertilisation  and  selec¬ 
tion.  Although  these  flowers  had  a  preference  for  fresh  air  and 
well-drained  soils,  he  gave  an  instance  where  they  were  grown 
successfully  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  grime,  to  wit,  in  Silver- 
town,  East  London.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Skingle’ s  remarks  were  generally  approved,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Silvertown  specimens  had  the  advantage  of  a  window  and 
box.  On  the  motion  of  Air.  C.  Edwards  (vice-chairman)  a  hearty 

vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
took  place  at  the  Sunflower  Coffee  Tavern,  George  Street,  on 
the  6th  inst.,  when  Air.  AV.  J.  Simpson  presided.  Mr.  J. 
Gregory  read  the  annual  report,  which  showed  that,  the  society 
had  had  a  very  successful  year.  Eighteen  meetings  had  been  held, 
whilst  at  the  last  annual  dinner  105  sat  down.  The  committee 
desired  to  thank  Air.  F.  Lloyd  and  Alderman  Page  for  their 
assistance  at  t.he  spring  show. — Air.  Bunyard  read  the  balance- 
sheet,  which  showed  total  receipts  £59  9s.,  and  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £2  10s.  Id.  up  to  December  31st.  He  (Mr.  Bunyard)  was  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  society  had  had  such  a  successful  year,  and 
hoped  the  next  would  be  better.  The  committee  had  decided  to 
abolish  sending  out  notices  of  the  ordinary  meeting,  which  would 
save  £4  a  year  in  postages.  He  moved  the  adaption,  of  i^he  report 
and  balance-sheet. — Mr.  Harris  seconded,  and  the  proposition 
was  carried  unanimously. — It  was  announced  that  Air.  Briscoe 
had  taken  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  on  propagation,  and  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  presentation  to  him  at  the  society’s  aimjual 
dinner,  which  takes  place  at  the  Cafe  Royal  on  Wednesday  next, 
when  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid  will  occupy  the  chair.  It  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Briscoe  should  read  his  paper  to  the  society  at  .an  early 
date. — The  president  was  re-elected,  together  with  the  vice- 
presidents.  Mr.  G.  Curling  was  elected  a  vice-president  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Gregory.  The  following  officers  were  also 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  — Treasurer,  Mr.  Percy  F.  Bunyard  ; 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Boshier ;  chairman,  Mr.  AY.  J.  Simpson  ; 
vice-chairman,  Air.  AI.  E.  Mills;  committee,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Ball, 
AV.  Bentley,  AV.  Bryant,  AV.  Collins,  J.  Dingwall,  G.  Dray,  A. 
Edwards,  J.  Fleming,  J.  Gregory,  E.  Kromer,  A.  H.  Naylor,  F. 
Oxtoby,  W.  G.  Shrubshall,  S.  Strover,  T.  A.  Terry. 
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News  of  the  Week — (continued). 


Smashing  an  Edinburgh  Hothouse.— Three  Edinburgh  boys 
found  time  hanging  heavily  on  their  hands  on  a  recent  afternoon 
during  the  festive  season.  Things  were  dull,  but  the  idle  hands 
soon  found  some  occupation  of  a  lively  kind.  In  Abbotsford 
Park  was  a  hothouse,  and  near  it  were  a  pitchfork,  scythe,  rake, 
flower-pots,  stones,  and  bricks.  What  more  natural,  under  nit 
circumstances,  than  that  the  youngsters  should  smash  the  hot¬ 
house?  After  pounding  away  for  a  time  and  breaking  seventy- 
five  panes  of  glass,  costing  about  £5,  the  boys  desisted,  and  settled 
down  for  a  rest  in  a  stable  which  adjoins  the  empty  house,  there 
they  were  caught  soon  after.  At  the  Police  Court  on  the  13th  mst. 
two  of  the  boys  appeared.  The  Fiscal  observed  that  the  hothouse 
had  been  completely  wrecked.  Sheriff  Orplioot  regretted  that  he 
could  not  have  the  boys  whipped,  as  the  case  was  one  of  wholesale 
destruction  of  property.  A  line  of  2s.  6d.  was  imposed,  and  both 

accused  were  put  under  £1  caution. 

*  *  * 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  mst.,  Mr. 
D.  P.  Laird  in  the  chair.  In  the  annual  report,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  it  was  stated  that  the.  spring  show  of  last  year  had  been 
a  success,  one  encouraging  feature  being  the  interest  taken  in  the 
competition  for  plans  prepared  by  under-gardeners.  This  com¬ 
petition  will  be  continued,  Sir  John  Gilmour  having  again  given 
a  sum  of  £5.  This  year’s  spring  show  will  take  place  on  May  2Uth 
and  21st.  There  was  an  increase  all  round  in  the  number  ot  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  autumn  show.  The  nett  increase  of  members  during 
the  year  was  137.  The  financial  statement  showed  a  balance  of 
receipts  of  £149,  making  the  total  funds  at  the  credit  of  the 
society  £717.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh  "was  re-elected  president,  and  Mr.  Martin  White,  Bal- 
ruddery,  was  appointed  vice-president.  Messrs.  J.  W.  McHattte, 
John  Methven,  and  A.  D.  Richardson  were  elected  to  vacancies  m 
the  Council. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  at  5,  St,  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst. ,  Mr.  Charles  Comfort, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  showed 
the  association  to  he  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  have  been 
15  life  members  and  132  ordinary  members  admitted  during  the 
year  bringing  up  the  total  membership  to  1,160.  The  nett  earn¬ 
ing ’for  the  past  year  were  £132  13s.  2d.,  brimring  up  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  funds  to  £978  12s.  2d.  The  election  of  office  bearers  resulted 
as  follows  :— Hon.  president,  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow— the 
youngest  marquis  of  the  realm,  and  one  of  the  youngest  life 
members  of  the  association  ;  president,  Mr  J.  W.  McHattie  City 
Gardener,  Edinburgh;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  J.  S.  Why  took, 
Dalkeitli  Palace  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Charles  Comfort,  the  reining 
president.  Mr.  P.  Loney  and  Mr.  Wm.  McKinnon  were  re¬ 
elected  to  their  respective  posts  a?  secretary  _  and  treasurer. 
Seven  councillors  were  also  elected.  An  interesting  syllabus  has 
been  drawn  up  for  the  current  session,  headed  by  the  new  presi¬ 
dent’s  inaugural  address,  which  will  be  delivered  at  the  first 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Febmary  3id. 


National  Dahlia  Society. — The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered 
at  the  next  grand  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  to  be  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  September 
1st  and  2nd,  will  include  a  new  departure  of  considerable  interest 
to  exhibitors.  As  the  result  of  a  general  subscription  amongst 
members  three  silver  challenge  cups  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition,  namely,  a  ten-guinea  cup  in  the  premier  Cactus  Dahlia 
-lass  for  nurserymen,  (eighteen  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms 
each)  a  ten-guinea  cup  in  the  premier  Cactus  Dahlia  class  for 
amateurs  (nine  varieties,  in  bunches  of  three  blooms  each)  and 
a  five-miinea  cup  in  the  premier  class  for  show  and  fancy  Dahlias 
(amateurs),  24  blooms  distinct.  In  addition  to  the  above  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesav.  will  present  a.  gold  badge,  value  three 
o-uineas  for  twenty-four  blooms  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct  varieties 
("amateurs),  the  gift  to  he  repeated  at  the  two  following  exhibitions 
of  1904  arid  1905.  The  prize  money  m  this  class  (Class  24,  which 
is  altered  from  18  blooms  to  24  blooms),  and  in  that  for  “  nine 
varieties  in  bunches  of  three  blooms,”  has  been  increased  and 
three  new  vase  classes  have  been  added.  The  animal  report  ancl 
schedule  for  1903  will  he  issued  to  members  in  the  course  ot  the 
next  few  days. 


We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick, 
Scotland,  has  lost  his  youngest  daughter,  Christina,  who  died  on 
Monday  morning  last,  in  her  twenty-first  year. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On:  January  16th,  Mr. 
P.  Cochrane,  Anerley,  S.E..,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  British  Botany  ” 
to  the  members  of  this  society.  The  lecture  proved  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  a  fair  number  of  members  present.  Mr. 
Cochrane  answered  all  questions  very  clearly,  of  which  a  great 
many  were  asked,  as  botany  was  quite  an  interesting  subject  to 
many  of  the  members. 

*  *  -x- 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — -The  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  session  was  held  on  the  13tli  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  David  Storrie.  The  hon.  president, 
Professor  E.  Wayouth  Reid,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Digestion,”  which 
was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  experiments,  and  lantern  slides. 
At  the  outset  he  described  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  man,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  physiological  principles  of  the 
power  of  secretion.  The  chemistry  of  various  food  stuffs,  and  the 
action  of  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  glands  upon  them,  were 
minutely  dealt  with.  Reference  was  made  to  the  various  storage 
processes  in  the  body,  by  which  the  material  of  a  meal  eaten  was 
available  for  a  considerable  time.  After  explaining  the  principle 
upon  which  an  adequate,  dietary  was  constructed,  and  its  variation 
in  different  conditions  of  life,  the  lecturer  explained  the  method 
of  estimating  the  energy  value  of  the  various  items  of  diet  and  the 
energy  of  an  adequate  diet,  expressed  in  terms  of  weight,  which 
could  be  raised  by  the  human  engine  to  a  certain  height  when 
supplied  with  such  amount  of  fuel  as  the  diet  represented.  The 
lecture  throughout  was  highly  instructive,  and  in  the  witty 
language  of  the  professor,  amusing  to  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  who,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Storrie,  expressed  their  delight 
and  appreciation  by  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  pio- 
fessor.  A  like  compliment  to  the  chairman  terminated  Die  pro¬ 
ceedings.—  Jas.  Bethel,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 


Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  — 
The  third  annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  in  connection  with 
the  society  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Royal  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Reid  presiding,  supported  by  Dr.  Ridley.  Among  those  present 
we  noticed  Messrs  Stanley,  J ast,  Osman,  Jay,  Roffey,  Hams, 
Gregory,  et:..  After  an  excellent-  dinner,  which  left  the  company 
in  a-  good  humour  to  do  due  credit  to  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the 
Vice-Chairman  proposed  the  to  ast  of  1,1  1  lie  Society  ,  and  (  on*  luded 
an  excellent  and  kindly  speech  by  saying  that  they  wanted  as 
members  not  only  those  who  were  well  up  in  horticulture,  but 
those  who  were  desirous  of  being  taught.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson, 
the  chairman  of  the  society,  replied  to  the  toast,  and  in  a  happy 
and  even  witty  speech,  he  remarked  that  the  society  was  in  the 
proud  position  of  being  very  flourishing  both  numerically  and 
financially.  (“Hear,  hear.”)  Considering  that  it  was  only  m 
its  infancy,  that  was  a  very  happy  condition  of  affairs.  Thev  ha  1 
to  regret  the  loss  of  a  well-tried  secretary  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  "were  also  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  replace  him  with 
the' new  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Eoshier.  Mr.  Boshier  gave  the  toast  of 
“  Kindred  Societies,”  and  Mr.  Osman  responded.  The  toast  of 
«  The  Chairman”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  V.  F.  Bunvard,  who  spoke 
in  a  most  complimentary  manner  of  the  many  qualifications  of 
Mr  Reid.  Mr.  Reid  thanked  the  company  for  the  hearty  way  m 
which  thev  had  drunk  his  health.  He  believed  that  the  society 
was  doing  good  work  in  fostering  interest  in  horticulture.  He 
desired  to  offer  a  prize  for  competition  on  practical  lines,  and 
suggested  a  paper  on  the  most  economical  and  the  most  productive 
method  of  dealing  with  an  alcre  of  cottage  garden.  Mr  W.  Briscoe 
was  them  presented  with  “  The  Book  of  Gardening  for  his  ad¬ 
mirable  paper.  The  evening  finished  with  songs  and  recitations, 
nr) In, a  one  df  the  most  enoyable  evenings  of  the  year. 


A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  awar  ded  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  areatest  mmber  of  original  news  items,  particulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties,  etc.,  during  the  quarter 
aiding  March  S\st,  1903.  Letters  marked  News  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  tn  the  week  as  possible. 


January  24,  1903. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  and  Questions  and  Answers. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  os  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a.  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  can  not  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Angle  of  Elevation  for  Vineries  (Omega). 

If  you  intend  to  force  the  vineries  very  early  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  the  roof  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  45  deg. 
Presuming,  however,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  start  the  vineries 
before  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  you  will 
find  that  40  deg.  is  a  very  good  all-round  angle  of  elevation, 
because  you  can  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  summer  sun  in 
vour  district  to  assist  materially  in  raising  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  day.  A  house  built  to  give  that  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion  will  give  you  a  good  length  of  rod  relatively  to  the  width 
of  the  house,  and  also  favour  the  ripening  of  the  grapes. 

Will  Seeds  Vegetate  Below  the  Freezing  Point  ?  (Omega). 

You  cannot  expect  seeds  to  germinate  when  subjected  to  a 
temperature  below  freezing  point  (32  deg.  Fahrenheit),  because 
the  seeds  or  their  integuments  would  then  be  frozen,  more  or 
less,  quite  hard,  making  growth  impossible.  Some  seeds  are 
very  ready  to  germinate  in  spring,  when  the  temperature  is 
rising,  even  although  it  falls  to  freezing  point  at  night  or  in 
the  morning.  Amongst  them  we  should  place  such  as  Acer 
Pseudoplatanus,  the  Sycamore.  Below  32  deg.  it  would  not  ger¬ 
minate,  however. 

Essay  on  Cottage  Gardening  (John  G.  Brock) 

We  do  not  remember  any  essay  that  might  prove  suitable 
lo  you,  or  give  you  a  reasonable  number  of  directions,  but  there 
is  a  book  entitled  “  Home  Gardening,”  which  we  think  would 
be  suitable  for  your  purpose.  It  is  essentially  a  manual  for 
amateurs,  and  contains  instruction  for  the  laying  out,  stocking, 
and  -cultivation  and  maintenance  of  small  gardens.  It  deals 
with  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  author  of  the  book 
is  W.  D.  Drury,  F.R.H.S.  The  book  is  illustrated  ;  price  Is. 
in  paper  covers,  with  2d.  extra  for  postage.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Apples  Growing  in  Grass  (M.  M. ). 

We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  growing  Apple 
trees  in  grass,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  and  careful  observations 
that  the  young  Apple  growing  in  the  grass  loses  one-fourth  of 
the  soil-moisture,  owing  to  the  ground  being  covered  with  grass. 
We  therefore  consider  that  young  fruit  trees  will  make  much 
mo! e  rapid  progress  if  the  ground  above  (their  roots  is  kept 
clear  from  grass  and  all  other  vegetation.  It  is  even  highly 
advantageous  to  mulch  the  ground  with  farmyard  manure 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  at  least.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  transplant  fruit  trees  successfully  after  they  have  been  planted 
a  considerable  number  of  years  in  the  ground.  For  instance,  if 
they  have  remained  for  some  time  undisturbed,  they  can  be 
prepared  for  removal  by  root-pruning  them  a  year  previous  to 
the  removal.  The  long,  rambling  roots  can  be  pruned  back  in 
October  or  November,  and  will  make  plenty  of  young  fibrous 
roots  during  the  coming  summer,  so  that  they  will  lift  and 
transplant  safely  in  the  following  October  or  November.  If  the 
trees  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  planted  you  can 
usually  remove  them  without  such  previous  preparation,  if  care¬ 
fully  done.  The  main  object  is  to  save  all  the  fibrous  roots 
possible,  and  the  particular  root-pruning  above  mentioned  is  to 
be  done  with  the  object  of  encouraging  thle  development  of 
fibrous  roots.  Root-pruning  will  also  restrict  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  so  as  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 

Crab  Apple  Stocks  (M.  M.). 

We  cannot  be  responsible  for  what  Crab  stocks  may  be  in 
certain  cases,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Crab  stocks  should 
be  seedlings  raised  from  the  stock  of  the  wild  Crab  Apple. 


Even  in  a  state  of  nature  Crabs  may  be  found  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  one  another,  so  that  they  may  give  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  results  when  used  as  stocks  for  valuable  named  varieties 
of  Apples.  We  should  think  also  that  the  stem  of  the  Crab 
would  form  the  trunk  of  the  standard  Apple  tree,  but  this 
would  depend  on  circumstances.  Some  named  varieties  of 
Apples  are  very  vigorous,  and  might  sometimes  be  used  as  the 
stem  of  the  tree  with  advantage  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Crab  Apple 
stem  is  sufficiently  strong  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
provided  the  variety  you  have  makes  a  vigorous,  straight,  and 
clean  stem.  In  these  respects  you  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  Ajjple  or  the  Crab  makes  the  best  stem. 

Seed  Pod  from  the  North  of  Scotland  (J.  D.). 

The  seed  pod  which  you  sent  is  Henbane  (Hyoseyamus  niger), 
an  annual  or  biennial  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  potato.  It  can  only  be  an  idea  that  it  will  not  grow  any¬ 
where  except  in  the  north,  because  we  have  seen  it  in  several 
places  in  your  county  growing  and  seeding  freely.  It  is,  in 
fact,  likely  to  be  a  native  of  England  rather  than  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  grow  freely,  during 
the  summer  time  at  least,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in 
the  south  it  may  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  and 
flower  during  the  summer.  You  can  sow  it  in  pots  or  pans  at 
the  same  time  as  you  sow  Stocks  and  Asters.  Treat  it  much  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  will  come  into  bloom  earlier  than  if  sown 
out  of  doors. 

Plants  for  Naturalising  in  Woods  (W.  T.  S.). 

You  can  use  bulbs  very  suitably  for  planting  in  woods, 
beginning  with  such  as  Snowdrops,  Squills,  and  Daffodils,  which 
wiiJ  continue  the  display  up  to  the  end  of  May.  At  the  same 
time  you  may  wish  for  other  subjects.  The  Doronicums  are 
very  suitable  subjects  for  naturalising  under  the  shade  of 
deciduous  trees,  provided  the  shade  is  not  to  be  very  dense  after 
the  trees  come  out  into  full  leaf.  D.  Pardalianches  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  and  flowers .  remarkably  well  after  it  has 
once  become  established.  The  common  Arum  miaculatum, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Periwinkle,  especially  the 
smaller  one,  Yinca  minor,  all  do  very  well  under  slight  shade 
of  trees.  Some  of  the  shrubby  Spiraeas  run  wild  after  they 
have  become  fairly  established.  S.  salicifolia  is  very  suitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  Mahonia  and  Butcher’s  Broom  are 
also  good  plants  for  such  a  purpose. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  B.)  1,  Begonia  manicata  ;  2,  Begonia  metallica ;  3,  Begonia 
fuchsioides  ;  4,  Oestrum  elegans  ;  5,  Eriostemon  cuspidatuni. — 
(E.  F.)  1,  Oncidium  vai’ioosum  Rogersii  ;  2,  Dendrobium 

wardianum  ;  3,  Lselia  anceps  sanderiana ;  4,  Oncidium  pne- 
textum  ;  5,  Cypripedium  Godefroyae  ;  6,  Cypripedium  leeanum. 
— (W.  A.  P.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata  ;  2,  Dsed'alacanthus  nervosus  ; 
3,  Euphorbia  fulgens  ;  4,  Eupatorium  riparium  ;  5,  Selaginella 
kraussiana  variegata  ;  6,  Ophiopogon  .J  a  bur  an  variegatus. — 

(P.  D.)  1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  2,  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
grandiflorus  ;  3,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  4,  Pernettya  mucronata. ;  5, 
Genius  Mas;  6,  Erica  carnea,— (Guo.)  1,  Nephrolepis  Duffii  ; 
2,  NepliroHum  deeompositum  glaibellum ;  3,  Nephrodium 

cristatum. 

Communications  Received. 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. — Nil  De'sperandum. — Paul  and  Son.- 
H.  E.  Edwards.- — William  Paul  and  Son. — J.  C. — Morgan  and 
Co.— W.  Watson.— F.  J.  C.— J.  Gregory.— H.  F.,  Edin.—  J.  C. 
Peebles. — J.  Moir. — Kelway  and  Son. — H.  Fraser. — P.  W. 
Tulloch. — F.  J.  C.— W.  B.  Gingell. — A.  J.  Ashmore.— J. 
Rogers. — A.  P. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 


Vilmorin  Andriettx  and  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.— 
General  Catalogue. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Dean® ate,  Manchester. — Catalogue 
of  Select  and  Reliable  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli* 
Liliums,  etc. 
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F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — General  Seed  Catalogue. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Horticultural  Department,  Norfolk  Nur¬ 
series,  Dereham. — Hobbies’  Garden  Guide,  1903. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. — Burpee’s 
Farm  Annual,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland 
(Agents  for  Britain,  Merten, s  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  London,  E.C.). — -Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs,  etc.,  for  Spring 
Planting,  Vegetable  and  Flo-wer  Seeds. 

M.  CrTHBEirrsON,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Cuthbeitson’s  Seed  an  1 
Plant  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide. 

Ciias.  Toope  (F.R.H.S.)  and  Son,  Hot-water  Engineers, 
Stepney  Square,  London,  E. — Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ffii.  Baylor  Hartland,  The  Victoria  Royal  Seed  Warehouse. 
Cork,  Ireland. — Hartland’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Barr  and  Sons.  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covenit  Garden, 
London. — -Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford. — Lax  ton’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

Dicksons,  Seed  Growers,  Nurserymen,  etc.,  Chester. — Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 


Begonia  Gloirc  de  Lorraine. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  all  the  winter 
flowering  varieties,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain,  as  I  always  have  them  one  mass  of  flower  from 
November  till  March.  When  going  over  I  cut  them  down  to 
about  one  inch  from  the  soil,  withholding  water  slightly,  or  not 
giving  water  till  the  pots  ring  very  dry,  placing  the  plants  in  a 
slightly  warmer  house-,  and  syringing  them  till  they  break  up  from 
the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Chrysanthemum  would.  When 
the  cuttings  are  about  lgin.  long  take  them  off,  make  them  into 
a  cutting  the  same  as  you  would  a  Chrysanthemum  cutting,  not 
destroying  the  eyes.  Insert  them  in  good  compost  of  equal  parts 
leaf  mould,  loam,  and  sand,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  top 
of  the  pot.  Well  settle  in  the  cuttings,  and  plunge  in  a  nice 
moist,  brisk  bottom  heat.  After  rooted  expose  them  gradually 
to  the  house,  potting  off  when  ready,  and  grow  on  in  the  same 
sort  of  compost  as  struck,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rotted  cow 
manure.  Always  shade  slightly  from  strong  sun.  When  pro¬ 
perly  established  pot  them  into  their  flowering:  pots,  using  a 
stronger  compost,  viz.,  three  parts  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  one 
rotted  cow  manure,  half  part  peat-,  on©  part  sand.  For  pots.  32’s 
I  find  the  best.  Well  drain  the  pots,  and  do  not  pot  too  hard. 
By  this  time  the  plants  can  be  transferred  to  heated  pits.  Keep 
close  for  a  time  till  established,  giving  plenty  of  air  when  very 
hot,  and  use  a  slight  shade,  as  they  are  very  impatient  of  much 
sun.  Stop  them  about  twice  during  the  growing  season.  Use  a 
few  pieces  of  birch  for  support,  giving  weak  manure  water  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  when  coming  into  bloom.  Flower  the 
plants  in  an  airy  house,  keeping  the  temperature  about  52deg.  at 
night,  with  a  few  degrees  higher  by  day. 

J.  Harwood,  Crouch  Gardens,  Seaford,  Sussex. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Monday,  the  12th  in-st.,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  report  and  the  balance-sheet  were  presented  by  the  secretary, 
an-:l  showed  the  association  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  position. 
There  had  been  an  increase  ini  the  membership  during  the  year  ; 
the  total  at  the  end  was  226.  The  officers  and  committee  were 
elected  as  follows  : — President,  Mr.  Leonard  Suttom,  for  the  third 
year  in  succession  ;  chairman,  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell,  of  Park  Place 
Gardens,  VIenley-on-Thames ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  Barnes, 
The  Gardens,  Bear  Wood  ;  committee,  Messrs.  D.  Ager,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Bright,  Butcher,  Cretchley,  Dore,  Fry,  Hinton,  Lever, 
Neve,  Stanton,  F.  and  W.  Townsend,  Wicks,  Wilson,  and  J. 
Wool  ford  ;  whilst  Mr.  E.  J.  Dore  (librarian),  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler 
(assistant  librarian),  Mr.  F.  W.  Macdonald  (treasurer),  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Cox  (lion,  secretary)  were  re-elected  to  their  respective 
offices.  The  only  exhibit  was  a  beautiful  plant  of  Orchid,  Sacco- 
labium  giganteum,  having  two  flowering  spikes,  with  over  50 
blooms  on  each  spike,  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hill¬ 
side,  Reading,  to  whom  the  association’s  certificate  of  cultural 
merit  was  awarded.  Several  new  members  were  elected. 


READERS  AND  ADVERTISERS  are  requested 
to  note  that  the  address  of  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  is  now  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual  dinner 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  17th  injst.,  at  the  Bear’s  Paw,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  V.  M.H.,  presiding  over  a  company  of  about 
130,  which  included  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker,  H.  Herbert,  C.  A.  Young, 
H.  Middlehurst,  T.  Foster,  W.  Webster,  W.  J.  Crippin,  A.  Ker, 
B.  Ashton,  J.  Hathaway,  H.  Sadler,  and  others.  After  the  repast 
the  loyal  toasts  were  submitted  by  the  chairman,  and  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  guests.  The  chairman  in  giving  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “Horticulture,”  delivered  a  most  interesting  address 
concerning  gardening  from  the  16th  century,  leading  up  to  the 
monster  gathering  held  in  1868  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  the 
satisfactory  results  of  that  meeting.  Continuing,  the  speaker  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  work  of  the  present  society,  the  excellent  shows  that 
it  had  carried  out,  and  the  stimulus  that  they  had  given  to 
gardening  throughout  the  locality.  The  name  of  Mr.  T.  Foster 
was  coupled  with  the  toast,  which  was  drunk  with  musical 
honours.  Mr.  Foster,  in  replying,  stated  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  gathering  at  the  meeting  mentioned 
in  1868,  afterwards  becoming  an  exhibitor  at  the  showsi  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  that  gathering.  In  turning  to  their  own  society  it  was 
pleasing  to  mention  that  their  credit  balance  at  the  present  time 
was  larger  than  for  some  years  past,  and  with  the  united  help  of 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  the  exhibitions  could  hold  a  favour¬ 
able  position  with  any  provincial  centre.  Other  toasts  were  “  The 
Chairman,”  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  “The 
Trade,”  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  Ker  was  coupled.  A 
capital  musical  entertainment  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  above  industrious  society  of  gardeners 
has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  Very  few 
gardeners’  societies  issue  a  report  of  their 
'proceedings,  but  this  must  be  recorded  as 
one  of  them.  The  report  not  only  shows  the 
financial  position  of  the  association,  but  it 
gives  a  short  account  of  their  transactions 
for  the  year.  Sixteen  meetings  were  held 
I  during  the  course  of  the  year,  most  of  which 
were  occupied  with  the  reading  of  papers  and 
discussions  thereon.  The  association  also' 
holds  a-  number  of  what  they  call  summer 
meetings',  which  consist  of  visits  to  various 
notable  gardens  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  Reading,  and  which  can  usually  he  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  afternoon.  Fifty  or  sixty 
!  members  would  turn  up  at  the  meeting. 


Another  interesting  item  of  information  is 
that  they  offer  certificates  of  merit  for  cul¬ 
tural  skill.  These  certificates  are  similar  to 
the  Cultural  Commendation  offered  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  fruits, 
flowers  or  vegetables  that  exhibit  evidence 
of  superior  cultural  skill  or  special  excel¬ 
lence. 

— o — 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

A  more  extensive  account  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  is  published  annually  by  the  above  body 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  gardeners. 
This  has  the  ambition  of  including  important 
extracts  from  the  papers  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  having  already  noticed  this  work 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  refrain  from 
saying  more  about  it  until  the  next  one  turns 
up.  The  importance  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
during  1892  147  new  members  were  added 
to  the  list.  At  present  the  total  member¬ 
ship  on  the  roll  is  1,160.  Monthly  meetings 
are  held,  at  which  papers  are  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  On  the  syllabus  for  1 906  is  a  list 
of  papers  which  promise  to  be  more  than 
usually  interesting. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  for  1906  of  the 
above  society  is  now  being  issued,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  report  and  balance-sheet,  for  last  year, 
showing  that  the  society  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  We  are  constrained  to  mention, 
the  schedule  on  account  of  a  special  classifica¬ 
tion  class,  which  might  puzzle  some  readers 
as  to'  what  it  can  mean.  When  looked  into 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  number  of  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas  relates  to  the  list  of  colours 
at  present  existing,  and  that  a  collection  of 
nineteen  varieties  is  not  a  mere  fad,  but, 
rather,  ail  accidental  occurrence'  ruled  by 
present  circumstances.  When  any  lucky 
grower  succeeds  in  raising  a  scarlet  Sweet- 
Pea  the  schedule  is  open  for  an  additional 
class,  so  that  the  number  would  then  stand 
at  tiventy.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  nine¬ 
teen  of  the  classes  in  the  schedule  are  ruled 
by  the  same  conditions,  so  that  other  ex¬ 
planation  is  unnecessary. 

— O' — 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

We  notice  in  the  annual  report  of  this 
society  for  the  past  year  that  First-class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  twenty-nine  new 
Dahlias.  Twenty-two  of  these  were  Cactus 
Dahlias,  which  shows  the  way  in  which  the 
wind  is  blowing  at  present.  A  Dahlia- 
analysis  also  shows  the  same  occurrence.  As 
compared  with  previous  years,  the  show 
Dahlias  offered  last  year  were  much  less 
numerous  at  the  annual  exhibition  than 
formerly.  Fancy  Dahlias  and  Pompons  have 
also  been  decreasing  in  number.  In  1897 
the  number  of  Cactus  Dahlias  exhibited  was 
462  ;  last  year  they  were  657.  When,  how¬ 


ever,  we  come  to  note  the  numbers  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  that  were  shown  singly  in  1898  we 
find  that  they  were  216  ;  in  1901,  on  the 
contrary,  this  number  had  risen  to  672. 
Single  Dahlias  are  evidently  increasing  at 
a  somewhat  slower  rate,  but  nevertheless  are 
increasing. 

— o — • 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 

The  forty-fifth  year’s  floral  and  musical  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  above  will  be  held  on  the 
24th,  25th  and  26th  of  June.  Prizes  are 
offered  in  ninety-five  classes  for  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  Three  gold  medals 
are  offered  for  trade  exhibits,  which  should 
encourage  considerable  variety  amongst  this 
class  of  exhibits.  In  the  class  for  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  in 
a  space  not  exceeding  600  square  ft.,  £58  in 
five  prizes  is  offered. 

— o — 

Gardeners  and  Meteorology. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  gardeners 
are  becoming  more  experienced  in  matters 
of  meteorology.  Some  of  them  are,  to  our 
knowledge,  carrying  on  regularly  observa¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  some  or  other  society 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  record  of  these 
things.  Several  gardeners  are  sending  us 
statistics  showing  the  nature  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  they  are  engaged  in  making,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  such  observations  cannot  but 
be  of  more  or  less  direct  advantage  to  them, 
whatever  ultimate  benefit  it  may  bring 
them.  The  making  of  correct  observations 
is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  a  gar¬ 
dener  can  learn. 

— o — 

Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  s  Gardening 
Guide. 

In  inspecting  this  catalogue  we  may  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  that  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein 
really  represent  two  horticultural  firms,  see¬ 
ing  that  Messrs,  Laing  &  Mather  were  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  with  the  firm  above 
named.  Opening  their  catalogue,  we  notice 
good  illustrations  of  Melons  and  Onions.  As 
befits  the  title  of  the  catalogue,  the  names  of 
the  vegetables  are  followed  by  excellent  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  so  that  the  catalogue  is  a 
dictionary  that  will  form  a  guide  to-  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  and  to 
amateurs  in  general. 

— o — 

Messrs.  Herd  Bros  -  Penrith. 

The  above  firm  make  no  attempt-  at  dis¬ 
play,  but  merely  furnish  a  useful  and  work¬ 
able  catalogue.  A  strong  feature  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  rather  long  list  of  novelties  which 
•they  offer  their  customers.  Several  of  them 
would  not  be  considered  novelties  by  every¬ 
one,  but  the  firm  is  evidently  making  a 
strong  endeavour  to  bring  everything  to  the 
front  which  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 
Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Mexican  Laelias. — There  are,  perhaps,  none  of  the 
simple  growing  Laelias  mpre  useful  for  decorative  purposes  than 
the  winter-flowering  sections,  among  which  the  chief  are  Laelia 
anceps,  in  its  great  variations  of  form  and  colour.  There  are, 
perhaps,  no  equals  to  be  found  either  among  the  Laelia  or 
Cattleya  tribes.  Coming  into  flower  at  the  dullest  season  of 
the  year  renders  them  all  the  more  desirable,  and  the  graceful 
racemes  renders  them  very  useful  for  cut  flower  and  decorative 
purposes.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  been  removed  the 
plants  should  be  placed  under  fairly  cool  and  dry  conditions, 
where  they  may  obtain  a  perfect  resting  season.  Little  root 
moisture  indeed  will  be  found  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  a 
plump  condition  for  some  weeks  to  come.  In  respect  to  growth 
commencing  and  potting  requirements  of  this  section  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  in  due  course. 

Laelia  autumnalis  and  L.  gouldiana  are  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  for  earlier  work.  The  plants  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  cultural  requirements  as  L.  anceps  during  the  rooting- 
season. 

Cypripedimns. — The  bulk  of  the  winter  flowering  Cypri- 
pediums,  of  which  C.  insigne,  in  its  myriad  variations,  is.  the 
most  important,  forms  such  an  attractive  and  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  capable  of  cultivation  by  all  amateurs  in  possession  of  a 
greenhouse,  in  which  frost  can  be  excluded.  C.  nitens,  C. 
leeanum,  and  other  cool  growing  hybrids  should  new  be 
attended  to  for  any  repotting  requirements' that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I  cannot  advise  the  repotting  of  this  class  of  plants 
annually.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  best  flowers  are  pro¬ 
curable  the  season  or  second  season  after  the  plants  have  been 
repotted.  I  know  full  well  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  early 
or  late  potting  in  the  season ;  but  even  with  early  potting,  I 
have  generally  observed  that  the  best  qualities  of  the  flowers  are 
not  developed  the  following  autumn  after  the  plants  have  had 
their  roots  disturbed  in  the  spring.  I  would  also  advocate  early 
repotting,  so  that  as  much  of  the  season  as  possible  may  be 
afforded  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  re-established. 

Where  the  plants  have  become  pot-bound,  they  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  pot,  and  if  it  cannot  be  induced  to 
leave  the  pot  without  unduly  distressing  the  roots  the  pet 
should  be  carefully  broken,  and  the  pieces  surrounding  the 
ball  of  roots  be  picked  away.  All  dead  matter  should  be  care¬ 
fully  cut  away,  and  after  carefully  picking  away  the  decayed 
compost  the  plant  will  be.  ready  for  its  new  pot.  The  pot 
should  be  cleaned  and  drained  to  about  one-third  its  depth 
with  clean  broken  potsherds.  The  compost  suitable  for  this 
section  of  Cypripedimns  should  consist  of  one  part  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  peat,  the  remaining  portion  being  made  up  of  good 
leaf  soil,  rough  sand,  or  broken  crocks  sufficient  to  retain  the 
compost  in  an  open  and  porous  condition.  The  compost  should 
be  pressed  moderately  firm  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
mounded  slightly  towards  the  centre.  After  repotting  has  been 
completed  thoroughly  water  the  plants,  so  that  the  compost 
may  become  wetted  through.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed 
in  their  permanent  quarters,  where,  if  neatly  arranged,  within, 
leasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass,  little  difficulty  will  be 
foi-nd  in  their  successful  culture. 

Eoof  Blinds. — As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  it  is  well  to 
take  observation  as  to  what  requirements  will  be  necessary  in 
the  way  of  shading  material  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  under  favourable  conditions.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
the  making  of  new  blinds  is  often  deferred  until  such  time  as 
f  they  are  urgently  needed,  then  by  the  time  the  material  has  been 
procured  and  made  into  blinds  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  inside  the  house  has  become  discoloured,  and  they  become 
unsightly  objects  for  some  weeks,  if  not  permanently  injured.  I 
would  advise  the  ordinary  canvas  blinds  for  general  purposes  in 
preference  to  the  lath  roller  blinds  which  are  now  thought  to 
be  a  necessity  on  Orchid  houses.  I  have  tried  both  for  several 
years,  and  would  give  preference  to  the  tiffany  blinds,  PI,  ,T. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Carrots. — Young  tender  roots  are  so  much  to  be  preferred 
for  general  use  to  the  larger  specimens  produced  in  the 
summer  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  up  a  supply 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  by  making  frequent 
small  sowings  of  suitable  varieties  during  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  little  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  doing  so.  Lose  no  time  in  making  the  first, 
sowing,  which  should  either  be  in  heated  pits  or  on  very  mild 
and  sweet  hot-beds.  Prepare  a  light  sandy  compost,  which 
should  be  finely  sifted,  and  allow  a  good  depth.  All  the  stump- 
rooted  kinds  are  excellent  for  frame  culture,  but  one  of  the 
best  for  early  work  is  Carters  Early  Long  Forcing,  as  it  makes 
but  very  little  top,  quickly  matures,  and  is  of  fine  quality.  A 
quick  growth  is  necessary  to  produce  Carrots  at  their  best ; 
sufficient  air  should  be  given  to  prevent  them  from  drawing, 
but  syringe  with  tepid  water,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  cold  weather. 

Thin  out  only  moderately  when  large  enough,  for,  when  of 
sufficient  size  for  cooking,  these  can  generally  be  made  use  of, 
and  are  much  liked  when  quite  small.  By  judiciously  pulling 
the  largest  when  required  the  crop  can  be  regulated,  thus 
allowing  them  a  fair  distance.  Those  which  were  sown  late  in 
the  autumn  in  frames  or  pits  should  now  be  pulled  up  and 
stored  in  sand  or  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  under  a  north  w'all. 
These  will  keep  in  good  condition  till  the  spring  sowings  are 
ready. 

Potatos. — These  should  be  planted  about  once  a  fortnight, 
either  in  frames  or  pits,  to  ensure  keeping  up  a  regular  supply. 
Select  early  quick  varieties,  such  as  Harbinger,  May  Queen, 
and  Sharpe’s  Victor.  Much  may  be  accomplished  by  forward¬ 
ing  early  Potatos,  when  suitable  conveniences  are  not  at  com¬ 
mand,  by  making  up  rough  skeleton  frames  in  a  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  position,  and  protecting  them,  when  necessary,  in  frosty 
weather.  These  may  be  planted  at  a  fair  depth  at  any  time 
after  this  date,  and  give  a  surface  dressing  of  long  litter  or 
old  Mushroom-bed  manure.  Very  early  plantings  in  heated 
pits  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  need  earthing  up  ;  the 
material  should  be  prepared  and  warmed  before  applying  it, 
which  should  be  of  a  veiy  light  nature,  and  the  work  performed 
during  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  suitable. 
All  tubers  intended  for  future  planting  should  be  examined  and 
carefully  laid  out  on  light  shelves  to  sprout,  rejecting  any 
which  do  not  show  signs  of  starting  away  strongly.  Very 
serious  failures  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  country  last  year 
owing  to  the  tubers  refusing  to  grow  after  planting,  and  it.  will 
be  advisable  not  to  plant  from  any  which  show  signs  of  being 
affected  in  this  way.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for 
them  behaving  in  this  rvay  ;  neither  am  I  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  supposed  causes  which  have  appeared  in  print  in  the 
various  horticultural  journals. 

Asparagus. — Very  little  heat  will  now  be  required  to  bring 
this  highly-esteemed  vegetable  to  perfection  ;  indeed,  providing 
the  frames  are  rendered  frost-proof  by  well  covering  in  severe 
weather,  the  aid  of  the  glass  will  be  sufficient  to  promote  a 
stout  growth,  much  to  be  preferred  to  weak,  quickly-forced 
heads. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  if  not  already  done,  should  be 
planted  without  delay  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Grow  on  a  deeply-trenched,  well-manured  site,  and,  providing 
the  ground  is  thus  treated  annually,  the  crop  may  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  on  the  same  spot  for  a  number  of  years.  The  new 
white  variety  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  every  way  to  the  old 
purple  form. 

The  Chinese  Artichoke,  Stachys  tuberifera,  should  also  be 
planted  in  good  time.  This  is  a  nice  addition  to  our  vegetable  ' 
list,  when  well  cooked  affording  a  welcome  change  during 
winter.  These  revel  in  a  light  leafy  compost  on  a  south  or 
west  border,  and  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  in  dry 
weather.  E.  Beckett. 
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Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Asters. — The  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  annually  growing  in 
public  favour,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering 
the  many  ways  in  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  every  form 
of  decoration  and  the  great  beauty  of  many  varieties.  An¬ 
other  of  their  valuable  points  is,  that  they  flower  when  the 
summer  Chrysanthemums  are  over  and  flowers  are  getting 
extremely  scarce. 

When  making  a  new  border,  a  position  facing,  east  and 
sheltered  from  south  or  west  winds  should,  if  possible,  be 
chosen  ;  then  the  plants  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  south¬ 
westerly  gales  we  frequently  experience  in  the  autumn. 

The  ground  should  receive  a  thorough  trenching,  a  deep  root- 
run  being  most  essential  for  their  ultimate  success.  If  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy,  tenacious  character,  material  of  a  lightening 
nature  should  be  added  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  to 
deal  with  ground  of  a  sandy  or  lighter  texture,  some  heavier 
material,  such  as  farmyard  manure,  may  be  incorporated,  an 
ideal  soil  for  them  being  a  good  mellow  loam.  Asters  should 
never  be  allowed  to  stay  for  more  than  two  years  without 
being  lifted  and  divided ;  and,  if  jrossible,  this  should  be  done 
annually.  Leaving  them  for  several  seasons  only  causes 
deterioration  and  weediness,  the  plants  never  attaining  their 
full  beauty  as  when  parted  each  year.  Now  will  be  the  time 
for  taking  up  and  replanting.  Carefully  lift  and  see  that  the 
labels  are  securely  attached,  so  that  no  mistakes  can  occur 
with  the  naming,  which,  in  the  majority  of  collections,  is  rather 
mixed  at  present.  The1  plants  should  be  separated  into  fail- 
sized  pieces  and  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  taking  care  that 
the  young  growths  which  are  just  breaking  up  are  not  damaged. 
The  most  effective  way  to  set-  the  border  is  to  plant  in  rows,  a 
good  distance  being  4  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  the  same  from 
plant  to  plant,  with  the  taller  varieties  at  the  back  graduating 
down  to  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  at  the  front. 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  best  varieties,  I  may  say  that 
all  of  them  are  growing  here,  and  have  proved  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  all  good  collections.  Of  tall  varieties,  asteroides 
and  the  variety  decurrens,  Top  Sawyer,  John  Wood,  puniceus 
pulcherrimus,  Novae-Angliae,  William  Bowman,  N.-A.  praecox, 
N.A.-roseus,  N.-A.  rubra,  N.-A.  Melpomene,  Minerva,  Theodora, 
Arcturus,  and  Maia  are  all  good. 

Those  of  medium  height,  from  3  ft,  to  4  ft.,  are  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge,  Margaret,  Chapmanii,  paniculatus,  W.  J.  Grant,  Nancy, 
Shortii,  cordifolius  majus,  cord,  elegans,  cord,  albulus,  cord. 
Diana,  Coombe  Fishacre,  multiflorus,  Candida,  difiusus  pendu- 
lus,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Raynor,  a  Novae-Angliae  variety  with  large 
bright  crimson  flowers,  extremely  good. 

A  good  selection  of  dwarf  varieties  will  be  found  in  ericoides, 
ericoides  elegans,  vimineus  Cassiope,  densus,  acris,  difiusus 
horizontalis — a  charming  late-flowering  variety,  with  deep  red 
centre  and  white  petals — turbinellus,  and  the  white  variety 
albus,  and  laevigatus. 

I  do  not  advise  growing  any  of  the  Ame-llus  section  in  the 
border,  as  they  prefer  to  be  left  undisturbed.  A  light  porous 
soil  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  will  suit  them  admirably, 
and,  if  possible,  a  sheltered  position  devoted  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  best  varieties  are  bessarabicus,  Distinction, 
Onward,  Iliverslea,  Framfieldii,  and  amelloides. 

Of  the  new  varieties  raised  here  by  Mr.  Beckett,  suffice  to 
say  that  they  have  proved  very  great  additions  in  habit,  florifer- 
ousness  and  colour,  as  the  number  of  awards  received  will 
testify.  I  leave  growers  to  form  their  own  opinion.  When 
the  planting  is  completed  place  a  new  label  to  each  plant, 
rake  down,  and  leave  the  border  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition. 

Seasonable  Remarks. — Plants  which  were  potted  up  in  the 
autumn  and  wintered  in  cold  frames  should  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  any  decaying  leaves  or  rubbish  picked  off.  They  will 
be  greatly  benefitted  if  the  lights  are  thoroughly  washed,  SO' 
as  to  admit  all  the  light  possible.  This  applies  especially  to 
Pentstemons,  A'iolas,  Chrysanthemums',  and  the  like.  When  the 
weather  will. permit  the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether, 
so  as  to  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  all  the  air  obtainable. 
If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  of  Chrysanthemums,  cut¬ 


tings  may  be  taken  now  of  the  young  growths  and  struck  in 
a  cold  frame.  Use  a  light  porous  compost,  and  keep  close  for 
a  few  days.  Hollyhock  seed  may  now  be  sown  for  flowering 
this  year.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Bulbous  Irises. 

The  type  of  Iris  known  as  Xiphions  forms  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  flower-beds,  providing  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  the  position  well  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Under 
these  conditions  the  plants  flourish  and  increase  fairly  rapidly, 
so  that  each  succeeding  year  sees  a  greater  display. 

To  obtain  good  results,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  ; 
that  is,  not  later  than  September,  but  I  have  planted  the  I. 
reticulata,  I.  Histrio,  etc.,  as  late  as  the  end  of  October,  and 
then  had  bloom  before  February  was  out. 

The  display  is  more  brilliant  if  several  bulbs  are  planted  in 
a  clump,  the  crowns  being  2  in.  below  the  surface. 

The  varieties  here  enumerated  are  all  beautiful,  and  many 
of  them  sweet  scented.  .For  pot  work  I.  reticulata,  I.  Histrio, 
I.  bakeriana,  and  I.  Danfordiae  are  among  the  best. 

The  first-named,  which  grows  some  9  in.  in  height,  is  one 
of  the  first  to  bloom,  and  also  one  of  the  most  popular.  In 
colour  it  is  a  purple-blue,  with  yellow  and  white  stripes.  I. 
reticulata  “  Krelagei”  resembles  it  muchly,  but  is  dwarfer  and 
possesses  little  or  no  scent. 

I.  Histrio  is  in  bloom  early  in  February,  before  foliage 
is  visible,  and  is  a  beautiful  lilac  tint. 

I.  bakeriana  appears  even  as  early  as  January,  and  shows 
a  mixture  of  sky-blue  white  and  purple-black  in  its  make-up. 
It  is  very  sweet  scented. 

I.  Danfordiae  is  a  certainty  for  March,  or  earlier,  and  is  a 
brilliant  yellow. 

I.  alata  scarpioides  does  not  wait  for  the  new  year,  but  is 
frequently  visible  in  December,  or  even  earlier,  the  colour  being 
lilac-purple  with  yellow  spots. 

I.  kolpakowskyana  is  a  near  relative  of  I.  reticulata,  and  a 
most  beautiful  thing,  the  colour  being  made  up  with  purple, 
yellow  and  lilac. 

I.  persica,  a  very  dwarf  variety,  is  a  pretty  light  blue  or 
lilac  lined  with  yellow,  and  shows  up  in  February  or  March. 
I.  p.  Heldreichi  is  a  large  flowering  variety  of  a  lavender  hue, 
and,  together  with  I.  p.  magna,  I.  p.  purpurea,  and  I.  p.  Tauri, 
is  a  great  addition  to  these  bulbous  Irises. 

The  I.  xiphiedes,  or  English  Iris,  and  I.  Xiphion  (Spanish 
Iris)  are  well  known,  the  beautiful  flowers  being  seen  in  many 
gardens. 

There  ar.e  also  numerous  other  forms  of  this  type  of  Iris, 
but  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  describe  them.  Worthy 
species  and  varieties  are  I.  juncea,  I.  ro-senbachiana,  I.  sind- 
jarensis,  I.  reticulata  sophenensis,  I.  Vartan i,  I.  wiBmottdana, 
I.  Warleyensis,  I.  Sisyrinchium,  I.  Pavonia,  and  I.  Battandieri. 

.  Cal. 


Iris  unguicularis  a£ba. 

Most  gardeners  will  recognise  this  winter-flowering,  sweet- 
scented  Iris  better,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of  I.  stylosa.  alba. 
For  weeks  past  it  has  been  pushing  up  its  beautiful  flowers. 
The  abundance  of  the"  grassy  foliage,  which  serves  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  flowers,  has  the  effect  of  hiding  them  from 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  except  at  close  distance,  so  that  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  describe  it  either  as  showy  or  conspicuous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  may  be  cut  and  taken  indoors 
by  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  its  special  qualities  at  this  season 
of  the  year  when  hardy  flowers  in  the  open  ground  are  scarce. 
Some  cultivators  plant  it  under  glass,  but  it  must  be  grown 
cool  and  under  the  influence  of  all  available  light  to  render 
the  flowers  as  durable  as  those  grown  in  the  open.  The  pale 
blue  of  the  type  gives  place  in  this  variety  to  white,  with  the 
usual  yellow  band  running  along  the  middle  of  the  falls.  In 
size  the  flower  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  bulbous 
I.  Histrio,  but  even  in  the  typical  form  the  colour  is  more 
uniform.  R- 
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Royal  Horticultural. 

January  27th. 

The  tables  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  were  not,  very 
well  filled  notwithstanding  the  mild  weather,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  meeting.  There  was,  however,  quite  as 
much  variety  as  we  could  have  expected  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Chinese  Primulas  constituted  the  largest  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  group  in  the  hall.  Various  forced  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  were,  however,  a  conspicuous  item,  and  Orchids  also 
held  their  own,  although  the' groups  were  in  most  cases  small. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

The  largest  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and  they  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal.  The  group  was  backed  with  Palms,  against 
which  the  flowering  plants  were  rendered  conspicuous.  Very 
notable  were  the  plants  of  hybrid  Pliaius,  which  are  of  stronger 
growth  and  more  robust  constitution  than  the  parents  from 
which  they  were  derived.  Some  of  the  most  notable  in  this 
respect  were  P.  Marthae  and  P.  Norman,  both  of  which  were 
shown  in  varieties,  differing  chiefly  in  colour.  The  first-named, 
grown  in  quite  a  small  pot,  carried  two  strong  spikes  of 
flowers.  Notable  also  were  Cypripedium  barbato-rothschild- 
ianum,  C.  Lord  Darby,  Zygopetalum  Sanderii,  Odontoglossum 
apterum  album,  Cymbidium  eburneum.  The  Zygopetalum 
was  a  very  handsome  hybrid. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  Orchids,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were 
Laelia  anceps  sanderiana,  bearing  long  scapes  and  large 
flowers.  Amongst  the  Cattleyas  were  noted  C.  Trianaei  Lowae,, 
C.T.  splendens.  Very  interesting  and  uncommon  was  Cynor- 
chis  Lowii,  with  a  magenta  lip.  One  of  the  plants  in  a  very 
small  pot  carried  eight  spikes  of  bloom.  It  is  a  terrestrial 
species  not  often  seen. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill), 
Tring  Park,  Tring,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a 
splendid  panicle  of  bloom  of  Phalaenopsis  schilleriana,  and 
near  it  was  another  fine  panicle  of  P.  stuartiana. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holmwood, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  strong  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii, 
receiving  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  fine  piece  of  Ipsea 
speciosa,  which  was  remarkably  well  grown. 

F.  "Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  near  Woking,  exhibited  a  beautiful  Cattleya,  named 
C.  percivaliana,  Westfield  var. ;  he  also  had  some  veiy  beauti¬ 
ful  Cypripediums,  including  C.  Miss  Edith  O’Reilly,  C.  Alice 
Wallace,  having  rich  purple  shades,  and  C.  Euryades  Gilbertii, 
with  finely-spotted  dorsal  sepal. 

Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  varieties  of  Dendrobium  wiganianum, 
the  type  having  nearly  white  flowers,  but  D.'  wiganianum 
Gatton  Park  var.,  had  much  larger  flowers  and  more  colour. 

•T.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq.,  North  Church,  staged  a  variety  of 
Cypripedium  insigne. 

J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Elm¬ 
wood  Park,  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  exhibited  a  beautiful  hybrid 
Cypripedium  named  C.  J.  Wilson  Potter. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  magnificent  hybrid  named 
Odontoglossum  Bradshawiae,  of  which  we  shall  give  a.  descrip¬ 
tion  next  week.  He  also  had  beautiful  light  coloured  varieties 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  named  Enchantress,  Lady  Gladys,  and 
Fairy. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

*  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  <fe  Co.  set  up  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  a 
large  group  of  various  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  and  other 


subjects,  the  group  being  set  up  with  large  Palms.  Some  of 
the  most  notable  plants  in  their  group  were  standard  Acacias 
and  Pmnus  triloba  fl.pl.,  various  Lilacs,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
etc.  Some  Indian  Azaleas  were  veiy  conspicuous  in  the  group, 
principally  A.  Deutsche  Perle,  A.  vervaeneana  rosea,  and  A. 
Professor  Welters,  a  beautiful  isalmon  variety  edged  with 
silvery  white.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Ban-  &  Sons  exhibited  a  group  consisting  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  in  flower.  The  sweet-scented  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissi  were  very  conspicuous,  as  were  the  Christmas  Roses  and 
Lenten  Roses.  As  interesting  were  the  richly-coloured  Iris 
persica  Tauri ;  Galanthus  Elwesii,  the  hardy  Cyclamens  and 
Narcissus  Minimus,  the  smallest  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  and 
highly  suitable  for  the  rockwork. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  veiy  large 
group  of  Chinese  Primulas,  which  occupied  one  half  of  a  table 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  paid,  of  the  other 
side.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  varieties  were  Swanley 
Blue,  Swanley  White,  Eynsford  Red,  My  Favourite  (a  pink 
variety),  and  Pink  Queen,  the  names  of  which  mostly  describe 
the  colours.  That  named  Mrs.  R.  Cannell  had  white  flowers, 
while  Swanley  Giant  had  red  flowers.  That  named  Onward 
had  tall  flower  stems,  and  the  flowers  were  borne  in  tiers  one 
above  the  other,  and  resembling  the  type  known  as  the  Lady. 
We  should  think  it  veiy  suitable  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
the  flowers  are  now  getting  quite  as  large  as  they  should  he 
for  this  particular  decorative  <  type  of  Primula.  The  Silver 
Flora  Medal  awarded  to  this  group  was  well  deserved,  on 
account  of  the  cultural  merit  which  the  plants  exhibited. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  exhibited  some  varieties 
ol  Amaryllis,  which  looked  veiy  bright  at  this  early  period  of 
the  year.  Only  three  varieties  were  shown,  named  Rufus, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Edenkop  respectively.  The  last-named 
was  scarlet,  with  a  white  centre,  and  in  our  opinion  was  the 
most  showy  of  the  three. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  showy  herbaceous  plant 
named  Kniphofia  longicollis,  requiring  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  not  rightly  named  red-hot  poker,  seeing  that  the 
flowers  were  bright  yellow. 

Messrs,  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  pan  of  early  spring  flowering  plants.  Most  of 
them  consisted  of  varieties  of  bulbous  Irises,  including  the 
beautiful  I.  Tauri,  I.  H istrio ,  and  I.  histriodes,  etc.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Galanthus  Whittalli,  veiy  closely  allied  to  G. 
Elwesii. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Upton,  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead, 
Guildford,  exhibited  a  large  basket  of  rockwork  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Iris  alata  Saxifraga  longifolia,  and  various  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  Erica  camea  and  several  other  early 
flowering  subjects  of  similar  character. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  exhibited  rural 
table  decorations,  mostly  set  up  with  flowers  of  Daffodils. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgewortli,  Herts,  exhibited 
a  fine  collection  of  numerous  varieties  of  Oranges,  for  which 
they  deservedly  received  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal.  Amongst 
the  varieties  named  were  Egg,  Excelsior,  Achilles,  St.  Michaels, 
White,  Dulcis,  Dulcissima,  Brown’s  and  Bittencourt,  White 
Lemon  and  Grape  Fruit  represented  two  other  types.  The 
public  were  much  interested  in  this  collection  of  Oranges. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  staged  an  exhibit  of  their 
Superb  Early  White  Broccoli.  The  Broccoli  is  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  furnishes  a  splendid  supply  of  this  useful 
vegetable  in  the  open  ground  at  Reading. 


A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  greatest  number  of  original  news  items,  particulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties,  etc.,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  31.?q  1903.  Letters  marked  “News’  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


January  31,  1903. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  present  is  not  the  best  season  for  looking  round  the 
nurseries,  but  those  plants  which  bloom  at  this  period  of  the 
year  are  doubly  welcome,  and  therefore  it  behoves  us,  in  the 
interests  of  gardening,  to  look  up  those  things  which  bloom  in 
mid-winter  and  prove  of  tlie  greatest  value  to  the  cultivator. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  during  a  very  foggy  day,  we  had  a  look 
round  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea.  We  shall  first  deal  with 
flowering  plants  in  general,  and  then  speak  of  the  Orchids 
which  we  saw.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effective  as 
well  as  one  of  the  newest  plants  in  bloom  at  the  present  season 
is  Moschosma  riparium,  a  member  of  the  Mint  family,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  common  Basil  rf  the 
kitchen  garden.  Something  like  six  species  are  known,  to 
science  but  as  we  gave  a  history  of  them  in  The  Gardening 
World  for  February  8th,  1902,  page  365,  we  need  not  here 
discuss  any  of  them  except  the  subject  under  notice.  This 
has  again  proved  itself  to  be  not  only  an  interesting  and 
graceful  growing  plant,  but  also-  of  great  importance  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  during,  at  least,  the  present  period  of  the  year. 
The  leaves  are  sweetly  scented  when  slightly  rubbed,  and  the 
botanists  have  compared  this  to  Musk ;  hence  the  name,  Mos¬ 
chosma.  Tire,  small  nearly  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
panicles  terminating  all  the  principal  and  smaller  branches  of 
the  plant.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  at  any  time 
from  February  to  August,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Coleus. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  case  or  handlight  till  rooted.  The  soil  or  compost  may  con-  y 
sist  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  The  plant  Is,  in  f 
fact,  in  no  way  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  provided  always 
the  drainage  is  good.  The  species,  is  a  South  African  plant, 
and  our  illustration  of  the  top  of  a  young  specimen  propagated 
late  in  the  season  shows  the  general  habit  and  character  of 
the  plant. 

Very  interesting  isi  another  new  plant  named  Biyophyllum 
crenatum,  with  glaucous  foliage  and  red  and  yellow  flowers. 

It  is  a  succulent  plant,  and  may  be  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Kalanchoe.  Very  showy  was  the  better-known  Aphel- 
andra  aurantiaca  Roezeli,  with  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
The  blue  flowers  of  Coleus  thrysoideus,  produced  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  at  this  season  of  the  year,  have  a  bright  and  cheerful 
effect  in  the  intermediate  house,  or  warm  conservatory  during 
the  winter  months.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  succession, 
from  the  cymes  or  clusters  arising  at  the-  end  of  the  short 
branches  of  the  panicle. 

One  most  interesting  feature  was  the  Javan  Rhododendrons, 
the  hybrids  having  been  produced  or  evolved  at  Chelsea,.  We 
have  visited  the  establishment  at  various  periods  of  the  year, 
and  have  never  found  them  out  of  bloom.  The  varieties  are 
now,  however,  numerous,  presenting  all  shades  of  colour,  the 
flowers  having  attained,  in  many  cases,  large  size  for  this  type. 
Their  refined  and  beautiful  colours  and  large  trusses  have  a 
wonderfully  brightening  effect  at  this  period  of  the  year.  They 
may  be  kept  in  any  warm  conservatory. 

In  passing  through  the  Orchid  houses,  we  noted  a,  large 
number  of  Cypripediums  in  bloom,  consisting  chiefly  of  hybrids. 
Among  the  varieties,  however,  there  are  numerous  forms  of  the 
old  C.  insigne,  one  of  which  was  very  richly  blotched  on  the 
dorsal  sepal  with  brown,  and  below  the  apex  with  violet.  Two 
of  the  finest  are  C.  leeanum  superbum,  in  considerable  variety, 
and  C.  Niobe,  one  of  the  fairieanum  hybrids.  A  handsome 
hybrid  also  is  C.  Prospero  majus,  having  a  white  dorsal  sepal, 
and  yellow  base  spotted  purple. 

Much  newer  is  C.  Katherine',  which  has  been  derived  from 
C.  callosum  Sanderae  and  C.  superbiens,  the  resulting  progeny 
being  particularly  intermediate,  and  requiring  no,  description 
beyond  stating  that  the  effect  of  the  first-named  parent  has 
been  generally  lost,  and  the  colour  imparted  by  C.  superbiens, 


Near  by  it  was  thei  beautiful  C.  Dryope,  whose  parentage  was 
C.  liarrisianum  superbum  x  Charlesworthii.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  a  rich  purple,  with  white  edge,  while  the  petals  and  lip  are 
both  a  dark  purple-brown.  A  useful  and  showy  form  also  was 
C.  Leonidas,  having  the  dorsal  sepal  white,  with  a  greenish- 
yellow  and  spotted  base ;  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  light  brown 
and  shining  with  a  waxy  lustre.  We  noted  considerable  variar 
tion  amongst  the  seedlings  of  this  hybrid.  Better  known  is  C. 
lathamianum,  fairly  well  known  in  collections,  and  veiy  in¬ 
teresting,  owing  to  the  number  of  colours  that  appear  amongst 
seedlings. 

C.  winnianum  is  very  different  (parentage  C.  villosum  x 
Druiyi),  and  distinctly  shows  the  effect  of  the  latter  in  the  black 
band  along  the  mid-rib  of  the  dorsal  sepal  and  also'  of  the 
petals.  The  colour  consists  of  various  shades  of  brown  over- 
lying  yellow,  and  the  surface  is  lustrous. 

A  considerable  interest  still  attaches  to  the  old  C.  Schlimii, 


Zygocolax  Veitch i. 


which  has  been  one  of  the  parents  of  a  large  number  of  hybrids, 
having  much  stronger  constitutions  than  itself,  and  therefore 
more  easily  cultivated.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  rose  lip. 
The  Orphan  Slipper-wort,  C.  orphanum,  has  light  purple-brown 
and  white  flowers.  A  veiy  handsome  hybrid  is  that  named  C. 
Chantino- villosum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  spotted  with  large 
brown-purple  markings.  An  interesting  species  is  C.  purpura- 
tum,  the  reflexed  dorsal  sepal  of  which  is  white,  the  petals  and 
lip  being  dark  purple. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  small  bigeneric  hybrids  is 
Zygocolax  Veitchii.  The  whole  plant  is  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  and  proves  of  easy  culture  in  cool  Orchid  houses.  The 
parentage  was  Z.  ernutum  x  Colax  jugosus.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pale  yellow,  richly  ornamented  and  blotched  with 
deep  chocolate-brown  or  black.  The  lip  is  white,  closely  lined 
with  violet,  and  margined  with  purple.  The  crest  and  column 
are  coloured  in  the  same  way.  In  view  of  its  dwarf  habit,  we 
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consider  it  one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  class  to  be  seen  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  See  our  illustration  on  p.  89. 

A  closely-related  plant,  and  not  yet  very  old,  is  that  named 
Zygopetalum  leucocliilum,  which  has  for  its  parentage  Z. 
Mackayi  x  Burkei.  The  flowers  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
showiness,  but  they  are  sweet  scented,  and  attractive  at  this 
period  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  very  distinct-looking 
white  lip,  which  shows  up  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower,  which  are  light  green,  lined  and  spotted 
with  brown.  Our  illustration  of  this  on  p.  91  will  give  readers 
an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  flower  without  further 
description. 

Another  plant  belonging  to  this  same  group  was  Z.  Gautieri, 
having  a  purple-violet  lip  and  green  sepals  and  petals  banded 
with  brown. 

Dendrobiums  were  very  numerous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
hybrids.  A  few  species,  however,  are  also  in  bloom  or  com¬ 
mencing  their  show.  These  would  include  D.  aureum,  D. 
wardianum,  and  I).  crassinade  ;  of  both  of  these  latter  there 


TMoschosma  ripabium. 


are  some  splendid  species  in  a  specially-constructed  house,  where 
the  plants  hang  from  the  roof,  over  a  tank  of  water  which  will 
presently  be  occupied  with  Water  Lilies  and  other  aquatics. 
There  is  a  fine  variety  of  D.  nobile,  named  D.  n.  murrhinianum, 
having  white  flowers  and  large  deep  purple  blotches  upon  the 
lip. 

Yeiy  handsome  also  is  the  peloric  form  of  the  same  species — 
namely,  D.  n.  Cooksonii,  in  which  the  petals  imitate  the  lip  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Amongst  hybrids,  very  pretty  and  clean-looking  are  the  pale 
f  primrose  shining  flowers  of  D.  Wiganiae,  which  has  a  maroon 
blotclr  on  the  lip.  Very  distinct  in  its  way  is  D.  Cordelia, 
having  a  rose  blotch  on  the  lip,  the  rest  being  white.  D.  C. 
flavescens  only  differs  by  having  a  yellow  lip  streaked  with 
deep  brown.  The  maroon  blotch  on  the  lip  of  D.  euosmum 
virginale  shows  up  well  against  the  white  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  Pretty  also  is  D.  splendidissimum  leeanum,  with  rosy 


tips  to  the  petals  and  sepals  and  a  rich  blotch  on  the  lip.  D. 
euosmum  delicatum  has  white  flowers  and  a  purple  blotch  on 
the  lip. 

Altogether  distinct  is  D.  Imogen,  having  pale  yellow  flowers 
produced  in  pairs  on  the  stems.  This  yellow  colour  is  derived 
from  the  pollen  parent,  D.  signatum.  Another  handsome 
hybrid  is  that  named  D.  Edithiae,  having  white  sepals  and 
petals,  shaded  with  rose  on  the  outer  half.  The  lip  has  a 
large  and  showy  blotch  of  purple  on  the  disc.  The  name,  D. 
wardiano-japonicum  album,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  flowers  without  description. 

One  of  the  most  useful  Oncidiums  at  this  period  of  the  year 
is  0.  varicosum,  with  its  large  yellow  lip.  It  is,  however,  sur¬ 
passed  by  its  variety,  0.  v.  Kogersii,  which  has  very  large  dark 
flowers. 

Another  species  flowering  out  of  season  is  0.  pulvinatum, 
bearing  large  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  barred  with  brown. 
The  usual  flowering  period  of  this  plant  is  May  and  June. 

Several  Epidendrums  are  already  in  bloom,  if,  indeed,  they 
ever  cease  flowering  at  any  period  of  the  year.  That  in  flower 
at  present  is  E.  Wallisio-ciliare,  with  yellow  sepals  and  creamy 
white  lip.  Several  of  the  species  of  Dendrochilum  are  just 
on  the  point  of  expanding  their  flowers,  and  will  presently  be 
very  interesting  on  account  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  habit  of 
the  plants  and  the  sweet-scented  character  of  many  of  the 
flowers. 


Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 


Hitherto  the  glass-houses  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
have  been  situated  at  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries,  but  for 
some  months  past  a  splendid  new  range  of  glass  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  on  the  Trial  Grounds,  lying  between  the 
Great  Western  and  the  South-Western  Railways.  The  range 
consists  of  twelve  houses,  eadr  60  ft.  long,  with  a  large  central 
pavilion,  and  the  whole  connected  together  by  means  of  a  glass 
corridor  along  the  northern  side.  Four  of  these  houses  are  12  ft. 
wide,  the  rest  being  1 4  ft.  wide.  A  few  of  them  at  either  end 
of  the  range  are  smaller,  being  intended  for  a  different  purpose. 
All  of  them  are  span-roofed,  the  angle  of  elevation  being  about 
40  deg. 

Needless  to  say,  eveiy  one  of  these  houses  is  intended  to 
admit  the  maximum  of  light,  and  to  suit  exactly  the  kinds  of 
plants  to  be  cultivated  in  them.  Past  experience  has  enabled 
the  firm  to  build  this  range  all  compact  and  exactly  fitting  their 
requirements.  The  pavilion  in  the  centre  at  present  looks  like 
a  winter  garden,  but  it  is  intended  to  furnish  many  con¬ 
veniences,  such  as  loading  vans  with  flowers,  and  as  a  luncheon 
hall  for  large  parties  of  visitors,  as  happened  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit.  Behind  the  pavilion  is  a  veiy  large  potting  shed, 
which  can  also'  be  utilised  for  other  purposes  when  required. 
Various  other  conveniences  are  located  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  potting  shed. 

The  whole  of  the  range  is  heated  by  four  immense  boilers, 
one  of  which  is  capable  of  heating  half  the  range  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  its  companion  being  only  necessary  in 
the  case  of  accident  or  when  the  weather  is  unusually  severe. 
Concerning  the  method  of  heating,  the  arrangements  are 
admirably  designed  and  w el  1  executed.  The  hot-water  mains 
are  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  taken  through  a  tunnel,  con¬ 
structed  so  that  workmen  can  examine  them  at  any  time  and 
execute  any  necessary  repairs.  The  roof  of  this  tunnel  is 
sufficiently  high  for  a  workman  to  walk  through  it  with  lantern 
in  hand  and  inspect  the  pipes  at  stated  intervals. 

The  stokeholes  are  large,  with  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
storing  the  coke  within  a  short  distance  of  the  furnaces.  ‘The 
carter  has  only  to  fix  a  shoot  to  the  end  of  his  cart  and  tumble 
the  coke  into  the  place  provided  for  it.  In  the  roof  over  the 
stokehole  is  a  large  tank  connected  with  the  boiler  by  means 
of  a  pipe,  so  that  warm  water  for  any  particular  purpose  may 
be  obtained  ready  to  hand  whenever  wanted,  as,  for  instance. 
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wlien  chilled  water  is  wanted  for  use  in  any  of  the  pits  or 
frames.  In  addition  to  this,  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  storage  of  45,000  ft.  of  rain-water.  Needless  to  say,  no 
more  economical  nor  advantageous  method  of  storing  soft 
water  could  have  been  devised.  In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the 
appointments  are  up  to  date. 

Primulas  at  Reading. 

In  company  with  a  large  number  of  the  confraternity  of 
pressmen,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Trial  Grounds  for  the  purpose 

: — 7 


Zygopetai.um  leucochilum. 


of  inspecting  the  Chinese  Primulas,  which  are  cultivated  with 
the  object  of  blooming  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  plants  is  much  greater  than  could  have  been 
accommodated  at  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries,  as  something 
like  12,000  or  13,000  plants  are  being  grown. 

All  the  ordinary  and  early-flowering  strains  were  in  perfec¬ 


tion  on  the  occasion' of  our  visit  on  the  23rd  inst.,  and,  needless 
to  say,  a  general  view  of  each  house  has  a  most  effective  and 
charming  appearance  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The  day 
being  fine,  the  sky  was  surprisingly  clear  after  the  long  period 
of  gloom  to  which  we  had  been  getting  accustomed  in  London. 

Siar  Primulas, 

Arrived  upon  the  grounds,  we  proceeded  to  the  range.  The 
new  Star  Primulas  were  the  first  to  arrest  our  attention. 
White  Star,  the  original  type,  could  hardly  be  bettered  in  its 
own  particular  line,  and  consequently  it  constituted  the  start¬ 
ing  point  from  which  all  other  varieties  have  been  evolved. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  but  the  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stems 
are  dark  red,  making  a  beautiful  contrast.  The  graceful  habit 
of  the  plant  is  also  very  artistic,  decorative,  and  well  adapted 
for  various  purposes  best  known  to  gardeners  in  private 
residences. 

White  Queen  Star  has  slightly  larger  flowers,  but  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  are  paler,  and  the  substance  of  the  flower  is  somewhat 
better.  There  is  already  a  Blue  Star,  though  not  yet  in  that 
state  of  perfection  which  will  satisfy  the  raisers  ;  but  amongst 
those  varieties  now  in  course  of  trial  several  other  different, 
shades  of  blue  are  observable,  so  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  to  develop  a  Blue  Star  that  will  take  its  place  alongside 
the  others. 

Carmine  Star  has  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  carmine  with 
red  leaf-stalks,  and  is  a  veiy  good  variety  of  its  colour.  Prim¬ 
rose  Queen  may  be  described  as  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  very  large  primrose  eye,  and  we 
hope  the  day  is  not  far’  distant  when  the  yellow  colour  will 
extend  all  over  the  flower.  The  plant  at  present  is  of  dwarf, 
compact  habit.  Pink  Star  retains  the  tall  and  graceful  habit 
of  the  original,  but  the  flowers  are  pink,  so  that  it  will  make 
a  bright  and  pleasing  companion  to  the  other  varieties.  The 
new  variety  named  Stella  Ruby,  or  Ruby  Star,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  finest  of  all  Star  Primulas,  and  not  yet  in  eommerpe.  It 
originated  as  a  cross  between  Star  Pink  and  the  large  flowering 
Crimson  King.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  carmine-crimson, 
and  dazzling  to  the  eye  when  the  sun  shines  upon  a  mass  of  it  ; 
it  retains  the  true  habit  of  the  Star  Primulas.  Close  by  it  is  a 
v  new  variety  under  process  of  development ;  the  colour  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  describe,  .being  of  a  dark  magenta,  and  quite 
different  from  the  colour  usually  so  named.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  put  into  commerce  for  some  time  yet.  A  semi¬ 
double  in  various  colours  has  also  made  its  appearance  amongst 
the  Star  Primulas,  but  at  present  they  are  only  under  trial. 

Single  Primulas. 

A  variety  named  Cambridge  Blue  (Fern-leaved)  is  notable 
for  the  large  size  of  its  flowers  and  their  soft,  light  blue  colour  ; 
perhaps  some  may  like  it  darker,  but  a  darker  companion  to 
it  will  probably  soon  be  available,  for  dark  blue  varieties  are 
already  under  observation.  Rosy  Queen  (Fern-leaved)  is  a 
beautiful  soft  pink  variety,  with  equally  large  flowers.  Crim¬ 
son  King  is  grown  under  two.  forms  of  plants,  the  plain-leaved 
and  the  Fern-leaved,  but  in  no  other  respect  do  they  differ. 
They  are  striking  varieties,  on  account  of  the  glowing  crimson 
or  vermilion  colour  of  their  flowers.  The  foliage  is  dark,  and 
shows  the  plant  to  be  of  strong  constitution.  Even  these  have 
been  beaten,  seeing  that  an  Improved  Crimson  King  is  already 
a  reality.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  have  a  maroon 
zone  in  the  centre.  This  improved  form  is  likely  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  to  displace  the  older  Crimson  King,  although 
that  is  really  of  quite  recent  introduction. 

The  Duchess  is  a  novelty  of  the  first  water,  the  Powers 
being  of  the  largest  size,  and  white,  with  a  deep  rose  centre, 
occasionally  verging  upon  crimson.  The  half  of  one  and  part 
of  another  of  the  houses  is  already  devoted  to  this  novelty. 
The  plant  is  of  robust  constitution,  and  more  than  came  up 
to  our  expectations  when  we  first  saw  it.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  January 
28th)  1902,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  remarkable 
distinctness,  nothing  else  like  it  having  been  seen  in  cultivation. 

The  blue  varieties  are  still  maintained  id  their  original 
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standard  of  merit.  Reading  Blue  is  a  plain-leaved  form  of  the 
blue  type,  but  in  the  matter  of  constitution  it  is  much  sur¬ 
passed  by  Blue  Fern-leaved.  Snowdrift  (Fern-leaved)  still  main¬ 
tains  its  reputation  as  being  the  earliest  variety  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  but,  by  sowing  it  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  other 
varieties,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  seed- raising.  Its  white  floweis, 
pale  foliage,  and  earliness  make  it  a  bright  and  pleasing  variety 
well  named  Snowdrift,  Rosy  Queen  (Fern-leaved)  has  pink 
flowers  and  beautifully  crisped  robust  foliage,  while  being  of 
dwarf  habit,  Reading  Pink  has  paler  flowers  and  light  green 
foliage.  Royal  White  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  dark  leaf-stalks,  and  robust  constitution.  Another 
standard  variety  is  Brilliant  Rose,  having  rich,  rosy  carmine 
flowers  of  large  size.  Sutton’s  Pearl  may  be  described  as 
pearly  white,  because,  until  fully  expanded,  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  but  often  develop  a  faint  tint  or  blush  later  on. 

Giant  Primulas. 

The  giant  strain  of  Primulas  have  several  very  distinct  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  plants  are  of  very  vigorous  constitution,  with 
robust  leaves  of  great  substance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  great  texture,  A  more 
important  fact  is  that  they  all  bloom  about  two  or  three  weeks 
later  than  the  varieties  above  mentioned,  thereby  furnishing  a 
succession  to  those  which  come  into  bloom  first.  On  the  occar 
sion  of  our  visit  some  of  the  early  flowers  were  fully  expanded, 
but  it  would  take  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather, 
to  bring  the  plants  to  perfection. 

Giant  Crimson  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  matter  of 
colour  since  we  first  made  its  acquaintance.  The  plan  of 
raising  is  always  to  take  seeds  from  the  very  best  type,  and  in 
that  manner  the  growers  are  enabled  to  improve  the  value  of 
the  strain  or  variety  from  year  to  year.  The  variety  just 
named  may  be  described  as  dark  rosy  crimson. 

Giant  White  is  another  standard  variety  in  that  particular 
strain,  and  is  characterised  by  its  huge  white  flowers,  beauti¬ 
fully  fimbriated  and  imbricated.  Giant  White  Fern-leaved 
differs  chiefly  by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  sturdy  and 
cut  like  those  described  as  resembling  a  Fem.  It  grows  slowly 
and  sturdily,  making  plants  of  compact  habit. 

Terra  Cotta  has  a  deep  salmon-rose  flower  of  large  size  and 
handsome  appearance.  All  these  giant  forms  are  grown 
separately  in  order  to  maintain  their  special  characteristics  ; 
but  gardeners  as  a  rule  prefer  to  have  them  in  mixture ;  and 
these  they  can  easily  obtain. 

Double  Primulas. 

Improved  Double  Scarlet  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson-carmine 
or  vermilion  colour,  being  difficult  to'  describe,  and  depending 
largely  upon  the  intensity  of  illumination  and  the  incidence 
of  light.  Moss  Curled  owes  its  name  to  the  curled  and  crisped 
character  of  the  foliage.  There  are',  however,  several  varieties 
of  this  strain,  differing  more  or  less  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
from  white  and  pink  to  rose  and  purple. 

Double  Blue  is  a  development  from  Reading  Blue,  and  differs 
merely  in  the  flowers  being  semi-double.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
dark  blue. 

Pink  Beauty  is  a  novelty  for  this  year,  and  which  we  think 
will  find  many  admirers.  At  least,  for  those  who’  can  admire 
mottled  and  striped  flowers,  they  will  find  in  this  one  a  pleasing 
colour,  which  has  been  developed  to  great  perfection  during 
the  years  it  has  been  under  trial.  The  flowers  may  be  described 
as  delicate  pink  finely  mottled  with  bright  salmon.  Improved 
^Double  Scarlet  is  a  showy  and  conspicuous  variety  which  will 
find  many  admirers,  on  account  of  the  intensity  and  brilliant 
colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  because  of  their  large  size. 

Carnation-flaked  is  a  double  variety  that  is  mottled  and 
flaked  with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  but,  in  our  opinion,  it 
is  not  so  charming  a  colour  as  that  named  Pink  Beauty.  Double 
White  is  beautifully  fimbriated  at  the  edge  of  the  flowers. 
Double  Salmon  gives  the  colour  in  its  name,  and  the  flowers 


being  of  very  large  size,  the  variety  will  certainly  become 
popular-  if  it  seeds  freely  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  put  into 
commerce  in  considerable  quantity. 

In  each  of  the  above  sections  many  novelties  are  on  trial,  the 
result  of  crosses  that  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Some  of  them  are  really  very  handsome,  and 
possibly  selections  will  be  made  from  them  that  will  come  into 
more  prominent  notice  in  a  few  years’  time,  when  they  have 
been  properly  evolved  and  fixed  by  repeated  seed-sowing  and 
selection. 


Orchids  in  Bloom  at  Kew. 


Numerous  interesting  and  more  or  less  showy  Orchids  may 
be  seen  in  the  houses  at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  One  of 
these  which  would  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  average 
gardener  would  be  Calanthe  Yeitchii,  which  has  been  making  a 
tine  display  for  some  time  past.  They  have  been  well  grown, 
and  one  specimen  carries  a  spike  on  which  forty-two  flowers 
have  bloomed,  keeping  up  a  succession  for  a  long  time.  The 
pseudo  bulb  which  carried  it  was  quite  a  foot  long.  An  interest¬ 
ing  Dendrobe  is  Dendrobium  Johnsoniae,  which  has  uncom¬ 
monly  clean-looking  white  flowers  and  purple  stripes  oil  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip. 

The  white  flowered  Masdevallia  tovarensis  is  also  one  of  the 
more  popular  winter-flowering  Orchids  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  old  scapes 
as  well  as  the  new  ones  produce  flowers.  An  uncommon  Orchid 
is  that  named  Rodriguezia  venusta,  with  white  flowers  in  droop¬ 
ing  racemes. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  is  not  so  showy  as  some  of  its  con¬ 
geners,  but  it  is  valuable  by  reason  of  its  flowering  in  winter, 
when  flowers  are  by  no  means  over-numerous.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  barred  with  purple-brown,  and  the  lip  has  crimson- 
scarlet  markings  all  round  the  edge. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  small  Epidendrums  is  that  named 
E.  Endresii,  of  very  dwarf  habit,  with  white  flowers  and  violet 
markings  on  the  lip.  It  is  one  of  the  parents  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  very  numerous  progeny  of  beautiful  hybrid  forms. 

Dendrobium  fytchianum  is  very  closely  allied  to  D.  barba- 
tulum,  and,  indeed,  only  differs  by  having  deep  purple  lateral 
lobes  to  the  lip  and  bearded  rusty  hairs  in  the  throat,  instead 
of  being  white.  Very  striking  in  its  way  is  D.  atroviolaceum, 
whose  characteristics  are  that  the  lip  is  heavily  striped  with 
violet  and  the  other  segments  of  the  flower  are  spotted  with 
brown  on  both  surfaces.  D.  primulinum  has  a  large  primrose 
lip,  and  in  this  respect  differs  chiefly  from  I).  Pierardi,  which 
has  smaller  and  paler  flowers.  One  of  the  showiest  of  the 
Australian  Dendrobiums  is  that  named  D.  speciosum,  with  its 
large  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson 
on  the  lip. 

An  uncommon  Orchid,  .grown  more  particularly  for  its 
economic  value  than  for  its  flowers,  is  Vanilla  planifolia,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  used  in  confectionery  for  flavouring  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  four  bunches  of  fruit  on  the  plant.  Usually, 
however,  the  Vanillas  are  grown  in  the  Aroid  house,  near  the 
main  entrance. 


A  useful  hint  in  the  preservation  of  wood  is  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  “  Agricultural  News,”  which  may  be  worth 
repeating  here.  Woodwork  exposed  to  the  weather  frequently 
rots  from  the  effect  of  water  entering  the  joints.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  rotting  may  be  largely  prevented  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  putting  a  little  powdered  sulphate  of  copper 
(bluestone)  into  mortises  and  joints  when  fixing  the  structure 
in  position.  Rotting  of  wood  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of 
fungi,  and  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  powerful  fungicide.  Used 
in  the  manner  suggested,  any  water  entering  a  joint  will  diffuse 
the  sulphate  of  copper  through  the  wood  and  prevent  its  decay. 
Bo  simple  a  remedy  is  worth  trying.  fl.  D, * 
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Ornamental  Hrees  anb  Shrubs. 


Coloured  Stemmed  Shrubs. 

By  the  judicious  grouping  of  shrubs  with  bright-coloured 
bark,  many  fine  effects  may  be  obtained  in  the  garden  or  park 
in  mid-winter,  a  time  when  the  outdoor  garden  wears  its  dullest 
garb.  The  shrubs  suitable  for  the  work  are  many,  their 
characters  varied,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  are 
numerous.  A  group  may  be  formed  of  one  thing  alone,  or  of 
several  things  with  stems  of  various  colours,  or  they  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  early  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses,  Chionodoxas,  etc.,  the  latter  subjects  being 
used  as  a  carpet ;  but  in  whichever  way  they  are  planted  they 
have  a  bright  and  cheerful  effect  in  winter.  The  most  prominent 
colours  to  be  found  are  red,  yellow,  brown,  white,  and  green. 

Of  these,  the  following  list  includes  many  of  the  most  showy  :  — 

REDS. 

In  this  group  the  genus  Comus  is  very  conspicuous,  several 
species  being  among  the  most  ornamental  of  coloured-stemmed 
shrubs.  C.  alba,  from  Northern  Asia,  is  very  bright-coloured, 
but,  by  planting  the  variety  Spaethii,  greater  value  can  be 
obtained  for  one’s  money,  for,  in  addition  to  the  stems  being 
as  bright  coloured  as  those  of  the  type,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  coloured-foliaged  shrubs,  the  leaves  being  beautifully 
variegated  with  yellow.  A  variety  also  exists  with  red  stems 
and  white  variegated  leaves.  Other  species  of  Comus  with 
red  stems,  are  C.  Baileyi,  C.  sanguinea,  and  C.  Stolonifera. 
These  are  all  useful  for  associating  with  such  carpet  plants  as 
Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas,  Winter  Aconites,  etc.,  the  effect  of  the 
contrast  between  the  various  colours  on  a  bright  day  being 
very  pleasing.  Other  reds  are  Rosa  virginiana,  R.  alpina,  R. 
Carolina,  the  red-stemmed  form  of  Salix  alba  var.  vitellina,  etc. 

YELLOWS. 

Shrubs  with  yellow  stems  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  with  - 
stems  of  other  colours.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Golden 
AVillow  and  the  golden-barked  form  of  Cornus  stolonifera.  The 
Golden  AVillow  is  an  excellent  subject  to  group  with  its  red- 
stemmed  brother  mentioned  above.  Planted  on  the  bank  of  a 
lake  or  stream,  it  is  very  effective,  especially  on  a  bright  day, 
when  the  colours  are  reflected  in  the  water.  These  AVillows 
should  be  cut  back  fairly  hard  annually,  or  the  colour  will 
deteriorate. 

BROWNS. 

Among  browns  there  are  some  very  pretty  shades,  as  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  light  brown  of  Neillia  opulifolia,  Stephanandra 
flexuosa,  or  S.  Tanakae.  Various  species  and  varieties  of 
Philadelplius,  particularly  P.  Lemoinei,  Spiraeas,  Loniceras, 
Rubus  spectabilis,  Viburnum  Opulus,  and  other  things,  most  of 
which,  in  addition  to  being  ornamental  in  winter,  are  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  spring  and  summer  flowering  plants.  Spiraea 
arguta  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  very  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  stems ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  spring 
flowering  .shrubs. 

GREENS. 

Several  species  and  varieties  of  Cytisus,  such  as  albus,  prae- 
cox,  purgans,  and  scoparius,  have  bright  green  stems,  as  also 
have  Genista  aetnensis,  G.  cinerea,  G.  virgata,  and  Kerria 
japonica. 

WHITES. 

AA'hite-stemmed  shrubs  are  limited  to  a  few  species  of  Rubus 
and  one  or  two  AA'  illows.  The  best  of  the  Rubus  are  R.  biflorus, 
a  strong-growing  plant  from  the  Temperate  Himalaya,  whose 
stems  are  coated  with  a  dense  white  or  glaucous  bloom  ;  and 
R.  lasiostylus,  a  recent  introduction  from  China,  with  a  Rasp¬ 
berry-like  habit.  Other  species  which  exhibit  this  whiteness 
to  a  lesser  extent  are  R.-occidentalis  and  R.  neglectus.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  the  AVillows  is  the  Ariolet  AVillow,  Salix 
daphnoides,  a  European  species,  with  bluish-coloured  stems, 
covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 

Though  those  plants  mentioned  are  among  the  most  con¬ 


spicuous  of  the  coloured-stemmed  shrubs,  there  are  many  others 
which  are  worth  growing  for  the  winter  effect  of  their  coloured 
kark>  AAr.  Dallimore. 


Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose, 

Our  illustration  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  intended  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  climbing  Roses,  and 
yet  one  of  the  scarcer  varieties  in  the  country.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  China  by  Robert  Fortune  in  1845,  but  although  it 
appears  at  public  exhibitions  once  or  twice  during  the  course 
of  a  year,  yet  it  is  an  uncommon  Rose.  The  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  gardeners  consider  it  difficult  to  cultivate.  AA’e 
think,  however,  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  not  giving  it  suitable 
situations  rather  than  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  grow.  It 


Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose  (Rosa  fortuneana). 

is  somewhat  tender,  and  for  that  reason  must  be  grown  against 
a  wall. 

Low  garden  walls  are  seldom  sufficiently  high  to  give  it 
proper  accommodation,  unless  the  stems  are  trained  hori¬ 
zontally  along  the  wall  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  the  same 
way  as  is  sometimes  done  with  AVistaria  sinensis.  The  wall 
of  a  house  facing  the  sun  during  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon  would  be  the  best  position  for  it;  but  the  cultivator  must 
not  attempt  to  restrict  it  in  the  matter  of  height,  but  allow 
it  to  run  up  the  face  of  the  wall  or  house  as  high  as  it  may. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  plant  may  be  said  to  attain  its 
full  development ;  and  although  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  space,  it  is  worthy  of  such  accommodation. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  on  several  occasions  we 
have  reported  the  fine  exhibits  of  this  grand  climbing  Rose 
by  Mr.  AV.  Fyfe,  gardener  to  Lord  AVantage,  of  Lockinge, 
AA  antage,  Berks,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  AA7e  have  also  seen  this  Rose  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  George  Macleay,  of  ’Pendell  Court, 
and  flowering  splendidly. 

Fortune’s  Vellow  Rose  was  described  by  Lindley  as  a  species, 
but  more  recently  M.  Crepin,  the  great  Belgian  authority  on 
Roses,  gives  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  hybrid  derived  from  R. 
Banksiae  x  laevigata.  The  National  Rose  Society  described 
it  as  a  A  oisette,  but  what  authority  they  have  for  saving  this 
we  are  unable  to  say,  as  a  Noisette  should  be  the  result  of 
crossing  R.  indica  with  moschata. 

The  flowers  are  somewhat  variable  in  character,  depending 
upon  the  season  and  atmosphere  and  other  circumstances; 
but  usually  they  are  semi-double,  and  orange-yellow  shaded, 
and  flaked  with  metallic-red.  In  the  half-opened  or  bud  state 
they  are  very  pretty  for  cut  flower  purposes,  but  when  fully 
expanded  they  are  most  effective  when  situated  on  high  walls 
or  buildings. 
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Hand-List  of  Herbaceous  Plants.* 


The  first  edition,  of  the  Kew  “  Hand-List  of  Herbaceous 
Plants  ”  has  long  been  out  of  print,  which  shows  that  it  has 
often  been  wanted  by  visitors  at  Kew  and  others.  We  may 
state,  however,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  hand-lists  printed, 
and  has,  therefore,  long  been  out  of  date,  owing  to  the  additions 
that  have  since  been  made  to  the  collection  at  Kew  and  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  plants  then  recorded. 

The  new  edition  runs  to  1,235  pages,  but,  of  course,  the  left- 
hand  page  of  each  sheet  is  left  blank  for  the  insertion  of  addi¬ 
tions  and  memoranda  by  the  owner  of  the  book,  so  that  the 
hand-list,  which  runs  to  over  600  pages,  makes  a  very  lengthy 
list.  The  first  edition  estimated  that  approximately  six  thou¬ 
sand  herbaceous  plants  were  grown  at  Kew,  including  some  not 
very  well  marked  varieties.  This  number  has  now  been  in¬ 
creased  to  eight  thousand — a  fact  of  sufficient  importance  to 
all  cultivators  of  herbaceous  plants  to  have  this  book  in  their 
library  for  ready  reference  as  to  the  correct  names  of  their 
plants. 

The  alphabeticaTaiTangement  will  prove  very  convenient  to 
non-botanists,  as  reference  may  be  made  to  the  plants  in  the 
same  way  as  one  would  in  a  dictionary.  The  book  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  service  in  other  respects,  as  it  contains  the  popular 
names  of  those  plants  which  possess  one.  This  is  a  concession 
which  was  not  made  in  the  first  edition. 

The  native  country,  of  the  species  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  character  of  the  climate  in  which  the  plant  grows,  and  which 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  imitated  or  copied  in  this  country  where 
practicable.  Many  names  are  recorded  which  would  not  be 
required  in  a  private  collection,  but  that  is  of  small  importance 
considering  that  this  is  not  a  selection  of  plants,  but  includes 
all  those  that  are  grown  at  Kew.  Its  value,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  reference  book  in  which  the  correct 
names  of  the  plants  may  be  found. 

Synonyms  are  given  in  italics,  so  that  the  cultivator  can 
distinguish  between  those  which  are  incorrectly  or  wrongly 
applied  and  those  which  are  botanically  correct. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  if  it  had  been  possible  to  in¬ 
clude  the  date  of  introduction  as  well  as  the  native1  habitat  of 
the  plants  under  notice,  because  it  would  have  given  the  rela¬ 
tive  age  or  newness  and  novelty  of  the  plant. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  puzzling  character  of  many  of  the 
names  to  be  found  in  gardens,  it  may  be  stated  that  Adonis 
aestivalis  has  no  less  than  three  synonyms.  The  better  known 
A  vernalis  is  known  by  four  other  names  besides  the  correct 
one.  Those  who  have  a  collection  of  plants  could  therefore  see 
at  a  glance  what  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plants  which  may 
be  in  their  possession.  In  the  same  way  the  non-botanist  may 
be  slightly  puzzled  with  certain  of  the  genera  with  which  he 
may  not  be  familiar.  For  instance,  in  referring  to  Triticum 
repens,  the  Couch  Grass,  he  will  find  that  it  is  placed  under 
Agropyron  repens.  This  is  merely  given  as  an  instance  how 
one  may  get  at  the  correct  names,  when  any  of  the  old  genera 
happen  to  be  broken  up,  and  species  placed  under  them  may 
be  distributed  under  one  or  more  other  genera. 

It  may  be  a  little  puzzling  to  remember  all  the  fresh  names, 
but  if  the  reader  has  occasion  to  refer  to  them  much,  he  will 
soon  get  familiar  with  the  change,  and  be  able  to  remember 
the  correct  name  as  well  as  the  erroneous  one.  The  great 
value  of  a  proper  and  correct  nomenclature  is  that  in  course  of 
time  we  may  be  enabled  to  systematise  and  correct  the  names 
in  all  collections  throughout  the  country,  so  that  uniformity 
in  names  would  bring  about  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  whole 
subject  of  nomenclature. 
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The  Azalea. 


The  varieties  of  this  genus  now  in  cultivation  are  numerous, 
and  all  gardeners  are  acquainted  with  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  them.  The  brilliancy  and  peculiar  freshness  exhibited  by 
their  flowers,  combined  with  the  profuse  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced  on  healthy  plants,  are  qualities  that  place  Azalea's 
in  the.  front  rank  of  flowering  plants,  and  no  other  class  of 
greenhouse  subjects  can  successfully  compete  with  them  as 
regards  producing  a  brilliant  and  striking  floral  display  from 
January  to  June.  In  the  colour  and  formation  of  their 
flowers  they  present  an  amount  of  varied  and  interesting 
beauty  that  is  equalled  by  few  other  classes  of  greenhouse 
23lants. 

Other  qualities  possessed  by  Azaleas  are  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  of  a  compact  habit  of  growth,  and,  when  pi  operly  treated, 
never  fail  to  produce  an  annual  crop  of  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  Their  free-flowering  habit,  while  the  plants  aie 
small,  renders  them  veiy  appropriate  and  useful  subjects  for 
taking  part  in  floral  decorations  in  the  dwelling-house,  where 
such  are  in  request.  As  subjects  for  cutting  from,  they  are 
extremely  useful,  their  flowers  being  adapted  both  for  bouquet- 
making  and  arranging  in  vases.  And,  further,  Azaleas  are 
easily  forced  for  a  supply  of  flowers  in  winter  ;  but  the  process, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  gradual.  ’ 

If  the  plants  are  brought  at  once  from  the  temperature  of 
the  greenhouse  to  a  structure  where  the  temperature  is,  say, 
70  deg.  or  75  deg.,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  wood-buds  will 
burst  into  growth,  and  the  flower-buds  will  damp  off  or  go 
“  blind,”  and  thereby  defeat  the  end  in  view.  The  proper 
way  is  to  place  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  from  50  deg.  to 
55  deg.  at  first,  and  keep  them  in  this  temperature  until  the 
flower-buds  are  seen  to.  be-  on  the  move  ;  then  a  rise  of  5  deg. 
or  10  deg.  in  the  temperature  will  cause  the  flowers  to  expand 
before  the  wood-buds  have  made  much  growth. 

The  propagation  of  Azaleas  is  accomplished  by  seeds,  cut¬ 
tings,  or  grafting,  but  they  can  be  bought  cheap  from  the 
nurseries  at  a  flowering  stage,  and  few  gardeners  have  the 
accommodation,  etc.,  to  propagate  them.  The  repotting  of 
established  plants  is  best  done  just  after  they  have  done  flower¬ 
ing,  but  before  transferring  them  to  larger  pots.  See  that  their 
balls  of  roots  are  thoroughly  moist.  It-  is  also  important  to 
success  that  the  drainage  be-  ample  and  neat-ly  arranged,  so  that 
it  will  remain  in  a  satisfactory  state  until  repotting  has  to  be 
done  again.  A  suitable  compost  for  Azaleas  consists  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  coarse  river  sand,  using  four  parts  in  bulk  of 
peat  to  one  part  of  sand.  When  applying  the  compost  to 
the  roots,  make-  it  as  firm  as  possible;  do  not  fill  the  pots 
over  full,  but  leave  plenty  of  room  for  holding  water.  After 
being  repotted,  the  plants  should-  be  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  60  deg.,  shaded  from  sunshine,  supplied  with  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  air  for  six 
weeks  or  so,  after  which  time  they  should  get  as  much  air  as 
possible. 

About-  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  should  be  placed  out  of 
doors,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  middle  of  September. 
While  standing  outside,  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  ashes  to 
in-event  any  damage  that  may  be  done-  to  the  roots  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  sides  of  the  pots.  This  operation  will 
keep  the  roots  in  a  nice  moist  condition  much  longer  than  if 
it  was  not  done,  and  thereby  save  a  deal  of  watering. 

Insects. — Azaleas  are  liable  to-  be  attacked  by  mealy-bug, 
scale,  greenfly,  red  spider,  and  thrips.  The  two-  last  insects 
give  most  trouble.  Thrips,  in  particular,  have  a  special  liking 
for  Azaleas,  and,  if  not  checked  in  time,  soon  destroy  the  plants. 
A  good  washing  with  the  syringe  now  and  again  will  keep 
these  insects  in  check  ;  but  if  thrips  get  numerous,  give  a  strong 
dose  of  tobacco  fumes.  R.  McK. 

St.  Catherine’s. 


DELAYS  in  the  post  may  he  avoided  if  you  will, 
at  once,  alter  the  address  of  THE  GARDENING 
WORLD  in  your  books  to  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Late  Chrysanthemums. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  one  of  your  columns  of  this  week’s  issue  is  a  short 
paragraph  relative  to  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and,  asi 
it  appeal's  to  be  advice  for  some  reader,  it  calls  for  a  critical 
word  or  two.  Among  several  varieties  mentioned  as  being  late 
flowering — which  is  correct — are  two  varieties,  Lady  Lawrence 
and  L.  Canning.  The  closing  sentence  says  in  effect  that  these 
varieties  will  be  found  satisfactory  if  rooted  as  late  as  June,  or 
(if  I  do  not  err)  July  !  Now,  sir,  my  experience  of  late-flower¬ 
ing  ’Mums- —especially  of  these  two  last-named — makes  this 
statement  appear  erroneous. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  at  once  make  clear  the  fact  that 
if  a  variety  is  naturally  late — i.e.,  if  it  requires  four  or  five 
months  to  develop  a  break,  it  follows  that  unless  the  aim  of  the 
grower  is  to  have  a  batch  of  single-stem  plants  of  doubtful 
merit,  he  is,  by  striking  the  cuttings  in  June,  on  a  fair  road 
for  disappointment.  The  word  of  advice  here  offered  for  what 
it  is  worth  is  that  the  later  the  variety  the  earlier  must  a 
start  be  made.  That  October  and  mid-season  varieties  can  be 
manipulated  to  flower  at  Christmas  I  am  wTell  aware,  but  it 
is  naturally  late  varieties  here  in  question.  Adverse  criticism, 
I  know,  is  not  pleasant,  though  sometimes  useful ;  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  is  decidedly  necessary. 

With  your  permission,  sir,  I  may  refer  in  a  short  note  to 
some  few  varieties  of  the  above  nature  at  an  early  date,  where 
I  should  endeavour  to  select  about  a  dozen  of  more  recent  intro¬ 
duction  than  is  Lady  Lawrence,  the  habit  of  which  has  always 
aroused  disfavour.  H.  J.  G. 

[Please  do. — Ed.] 


Sweet  Peas. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  not  great  at  botany,  yet  I  thought  I  knew  enough 
of  the  subject  to  understand  the  component  parts  of  a  Sweet  Pea 
flower.  However,  your  versatile  critic  “  Cal  ”  seems  to  think 
otherwise.  Well,  he  may  be  right,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  I  have  made  an  error,  so  must  appeal  to  our  old  friend 
the  Editor.  I  may  here  say  I  like  to'  be  put  right  when  I  do 
make  a  mistake,  and  this  does  happen  sometimes. 

To  return  to  the  question.  When  I  first  wrote  (or  started 
to  write)  about  Sweet  Peas  I  was  a  little  puzzled  asito  the 
coirect  terms,  for  it  is  rather  a  curious  flower  to  properly 
describe.  I  carefully  examined  a  flower,  and  then  turned  up 
the  best  authority  my  limited  library  afforded.  I  found  a  dis¬ 
sected  flower  illustrated  and  the  following  description  given  : 
"  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  of  which  the  posterior 
or  the  vexillum  (the  standard)  is  usually  the  largest  and 
symmetrical  in  form.  The  two  lateral,  mostly  oblique  in  form, 
are  the  alae,  or  wings,  and  the  two  anterior,  also  small  and 
oblique,  often  coherent  in  front,  form  the  carina  or  keel."  This 
description  is  accompanied  with  an  illustration  showing  the 
five  distinct  petals.  I  give  the  above  as  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  others,  though  I  may  not  convince  “  Cal  ”  that  I  am  right. 
The  usual  terms  in  describing  a  Sweet  Pea  flower  are  the 
“  standard,”  “  wings,”  and  keel,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  word 
“  pocket  ”  applied.  A.  Hemsley. 


The  Preparation  of  Soi!s. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  not  altogether  surprised  that  my  remarks  on 
trenching,  on  p.  6  of  The  Gardening  World  for  Jan.  10th,  have 
been  questioned  both  by  Mr.  Charles  Blair  and  “  Cal.”  As  I  am 
well  aware,  there  are  many  who  do  not  agree  with  me  in  the 


method  of  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and  I  was  careful 
to  note  that  when  writing. 

I  must  first  of  all  thank  each  for  the  kind  remarks  they 
made  on  the  article  generally,  and  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  infer  that  either  is  wrong  and  myself  right,  all  having 
a  right  to  our  own  opinions.  I  will  endeavour,  briefly,  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Blair,  arid,  by  so  doing,  I  think  I  shall  answer  “  Cal  ” 
also.  Firstly,  let  me  say  it  was  not  my  fault  that  my  name  did 
not  appear  at  the  end  of  the  article  ;  it  was  somehow  omitted 
by  the  Editor  [The  printer  was  to  blame. — Ed.],  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  shelter  myself  behind  a  noin  de  plume. 

Mr.  Blair  states  that  it  is  very  apparent  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  of  heavy  clay  land.  Well,  I  may  not  have  had  as 
much  as  Mr.  Blair  (I  should  think  possibly  not),  but  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  gardens  here  for  nearly  nineteen  years,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  stiffer  or  worse  clay  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  anyone  who  has  had  to  deal  with 
what  is  called  London  clay  can,  I  am  certain,  testify  to  this. 
Worse  still,  our  kitchen-garden  slopes  to  the  north,  and  when 
I  came  here  it  was  considered  impossible  to  grow  good 
vegetables,  my  predecessor  having  selected  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  estate  over  two  miles  away  for  supplying  the  kitchen.  I 
kept  this  under  cultivation  for  one  season  only,  and,  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty,  I  commenced  deep  trenching,  and  in  every 
case  I  had  the  bottom  soil  brought  to  the  top,  much  of  which, 
to  all  appearance',  had  never  seen  daylight  before.  This  has 
been  repeated  as  much  as  possible  annually,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  welcome  Mr.  Blair  or  anyone  else  interested,  at 
any  season,  so  that  they  can  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
results,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crops  of  all 
kinds  grown  here. 

So  long  as  the  subsoil  at  a  reasonable  depth  is  kept,  buried 
underneath  it  will  never  prove  to  be  a  tempting  resort  for  deep- 
rooted  subjects.  The  influence  of  the  weather  will  do  more  to 
bring  this  to  a  suitable  fertile  compost  in  one  season  than 
years  of  attempting  to  deal  with  it  at  the  level  at  which  it  is 
found,  and  especially  so-  when  done  in  early  spring  as  advised. 

If  done  in  autumn  and  mid-winter,  heavy  rams  and  snow, 
which  we  may  reasonably  expect  during  winter,  will  solidify 
rather  than  help  it.  What  is  most  beneficial  to  such  is  drying- 
winds  and  frosts.  Depend  on  it,  the  worse  the  nature  of  the 
under  soil,  all  the  more  reason  for  trenching  the  same  as  I 
advise.  What  we  Avant  to  encourage  is  a  deep,  workable  soil, 
wherein  the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  if  they  wish  ;  especially 
so  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  the  surface  is  sure  to  become  genial  if 
Avell  exposed.  I  have  also  had  to  work  gardens  on  the  chalky 
banks  of  Berkshire,  also  the  hot,  dry,  sandy  soils  of  Surrey, 
and  in  each  case  I  have  practised  what  I  now  preach — deep 
trenching,  and  the  poor  soil,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  brought 
to  the  top  and  made  by  the  help  of  man  and  Nature  to  become 
useful  to  vegetation.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  looking  over  my  copy  of  the  “  G.  W.,”  Jan.  24th,  1 
read  Avith  much  amusement  the  article  by  Charles  Blair  on  “  The 
Preparation  of  Soils.”  While  I  have  no.  desire  to  “  rake  up  ” 
his  article  generally,  I  should  very  much  like  to  say  a  feAv 
Avords  on  part  of  it — viz.,  “  My  successor  Avas  one  of  those  Avith 
trenching  on  the  brain.  What  Avas  the  result  ?  Nearly  every¬ 
thing  a  failure  ” — sure  enough,  a  solemn-looking  text.  The 
rest  of  the  clause  has  not  yet  come  to-  pass,  so  here  it  must 
drop  for  the  present. 

Since  he  left,  and  a  Avhile  before,  no  trenching  has  been 
done  here,  but  last  Avinter  I  did  double  dig  a  piece  of  ground 
about  25  yards  by  6  yards,  and  did,  indeed,  have  little  off  it, 
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but  tire  seeds  and  plants  were  devoured  wholesale  by  slugs, 
even  after  cleaning  and  planting  a  second  time,  and,  as.  I  had 
supplied  another  part  with  the  second  sowing  of  these  crops,  I 
had  no  particular  use  for  it,  so  I  left  it  meantime,  and  latterly 
sowed  it  down  with  surplus  seeds  of  Cress,  Mustard,  and  Turnips, 
which  furnished  a.  fair  coat,  of  vegetable  matter  to  dig  in  ;  and 
this  same  piece  of  ground  was  for  a  considerable  period  ren¬ 
dered  useless  by  an  application  of  cow  manure,  described  to 
me  as  “  pure  coo'  date  ”  from  a  dairy ;  lienee  the  expression, 

“  and  to  use  cow  manure  was  simply  to  poison  the  soil.”  "  He 
knows,”  mark  you,  “root  crop®  were  not  always  a  success.” 
Well,  I  had  another  bit  of  ground  double  dug,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  it  for  roots,  such  as  Carrots,  'etc.  The  ground 
dug,  forked,  levelled,  seed  sown,  the  crops  lifted,  and  the  roots 
were  without  a  fault,  and,  if  I  was  rightly  informed,  no.  finer 
Carrots — -and  fine  they  were — had  been  taken  off  this  ground 
for  twenty  years. 

He  also  says,  “  Ridging  Avas  of  no'  use,”  but  did  he  ever 
try  it  ?  The  same  man  is  here  now  who  Avas  with  him,  and 
on  starting  him  I  had  to  shoAV  him  how  to  ridge.  As  to  his 
pronouncing  “  everything  a  failure,”  I  must  jog  his  memory 
as  tO'  his  source  of  information,  for  he  has  not  been  in  this 
garden  since  he  left,  fully  fifteen  months  ago1 ;  so  Avhat  he  says, 

I  am  afraid  is  fireside,  or  on-theJway-ho.me  gossip,  although, 
perhaps,  from  a  seemingly  reliable  source,  is  very  misleading 
even  to  say,  far  less  putting  on  paper. 

I  may  say  this  same  garden,  Avhich  is  soi  “  foolishly  ”  put 
cloAvn,  was  for  several  seasons  almost  wholly  dug  over  in  spring, 
the  two*  men  having  their  winter’s  work  in  fencing,  hedge- 
cutting,  tree-felling,  and  other  estate  Avork,  and  in  these  days 
a  larger  family  than  ever  “  C.  B.”  had  to  supply  in  his  seven 
years  had  to  he  provided  for,  so  that  goes  a  long  way  towards 
knocking  his  “  disaster  courting  ”  system  on  the  pimp.  I 
quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  crops  he  mentions,  but  his  Car¬ 
nation  bed  was  composed  of  very  little  natural  soil  of  the 
garden.  Since  reading  his  article  I  have  wondered  if  he  has 
had  any  failures  after  going  to  a  much  lighter  soil  from  this 
trying  one,  and  whether  he  had  one  here.  I  came  from  a 
very  much  different  soil  and  climate  to  this  part,  and  in 
the  most  trying  year  that,  I  believe,  even  our  oldest  gardeners 
have  had  to  contend  Avifch,  and,  although  not  pleased  Avith  my 
results,  am  thankful,  and  hope  for  better  this  coming  season. 

I  had  plenty  of  growth  on  Ehvarf  Beans,  as  Well  as  Runner 
Beans  and  Sweet  Peas,  but  the  flower®  in  all  three  dropped  off. 
Turnips,  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Lettuce,  Broad  Beans, 
Onions  (not  big,  but  plenty)  Avere  all  satisfactory.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  especially  the  early  lot,  turned  in  rather  badly,  and 
Kales,  in  a  feAv  oases,  bolted.  Tomato®  I  had  a.  fine  lot,  but 
late,  as  well  as  Cucumbers,  and  both  outdoors  and  in  I  had 
a  fair  army  of  field  mice  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  a  feAv 
half  potfuls  of  slugs,  and  I  expect  still  a  fair  stock  to  appear 
soon  again.  I  trust  “  C.  B.”  had  no  worse  luck. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  source  of  my  wholesale  “  failure,” 
viz.,  “  the  trenching  Ion  the  brain.”  What  I  have  done  a  bit 
of  this  winter  is  this  :  I  have  double  dug  a  few  plots  of  ground, 
only,  instead  of  bringing  the  bottom  spit  to  the  top,  I  have  left- 
it,  du°:  over,  in  the  bottom,  and,  after  placing  a  good,  coating 
of  light  manure,  chiefly  newly-gathered  leaves,  on  the  top) 
turned  over  the  top  .spit  on  the  top  of  that,  and  left  it  in 
ridges  2  ft.  apart  a,nd  fairly  true,  so  that  in  most  cases  further 
working  will  be  unnecessary ;  and  if  good  results  folloW,  the' 
remaining  parts  Avill  be  treated  in  like  manner.  I  believe  I 
know  my  own  business  as  Avell  as  “  C.  B.”  Perhaps  he  Avill 
run  over  about  the  end  of  August  and  have  a  look  round,  'and 
see  how  things  look,  and  tell  the  “  G.  W.”  readers  what  he 
sees,  and  omit  to  say  what  he  hears.  His  article,  though  im¬ 
portant  enough,  is  threadbare,  and  I  should  have  let  ft  pass 
unacknowledged  had  it.  not  been  for  the  sentence  I  refer  to  ; 
but  whether  it  is  worthy  of  criticism  is  another  item.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  betAveen 
a  double  dig  and  trenching,  as  .seem®  hi®  idea,  3  ft,  deep. 
A  rite  soon.  Trenching  Successor. 


Working  by  Time  Table. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “  Vigilant,”  I  am  pleased  to  see  Ave  have 
got  a  “  Solomon  ”  in  the  profession,  one  whose  bright  knowledge 
must  prove  beneficial  to  all.  He  protests  against  my  article, 
“Working  by  Time  Table”  (p.  279),  as  having  a  dangerous 
tendency  for  young  men.  I  beg  to  differ  from  “  Vigilant,”  and 
I  am  glad  that  it  is  not.  criminal  for  one  to  differ,  although 
Avicked  to  fight.  This  gallant  critic  very  feebly  (if  not  stupidly) 
tries  to  excel  in  twisting  round  expressions  to  suit  himself  ;  but 
no  eye  but.  his  own  will  see  in  my  article  words  against  young 
men  keeping  a  diary  (I  kept  one  myself  for  years).  But  I 
had  sufficient  talent  to  see  that  it  was  only  useful  as  steps 
to  higher  things.  This  “  Vigilant  ”  starts  to  mutilate  my 
article,  but  the  absurd  point  is,  he,  in  the  eud,  falls  into  my 
Avay  of  thinking,  and  states  forcibly  that  he  will  be  a  month 
later  than  his  usual  time  in  getting  his  “  ’Mum  ”  cuttings. 
Yes,  “  Vigilant,”  and  if  you  plant  your  old  Chrysanth 
roots  in  a  cold  frame,  cut.  them  down  about  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  year  you  will  get  plenty  of  cuttings  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  I  give  you  this  hint  and  nut  to  crack  gratis. 

If  Professor  “  Cal  ”  could  write  essays  for  the  “  Competition 
Column”  only  half  as  well  as  he  can  tear  to  pieces  and  mud- 
splash  some  sent  in  by  others,  he  would  he  sure  to  get  all  the 
“  Plums  ”  to  himself.  However,  I  Avas  happy  to  see  in  this 
Aveek’s  issue  at  least  one  winter  Avho'  had  apparently  enough 
wisdom  in  his  cranium  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  article, 
“  Working  by  Time-table.”  J.  C.  Dick. 


Hollies. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,- — A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Hollies  in  your  recent 
issues,  I  grafted  a  variegated  Holly  on  the  common  green  Holly 
by  cleft-grafting,  and  it  has  shown  the  variety  put  on,  hut  no 
white  edge.  Will  it  ever  come  true?  It  has  been  on  five  or  six 
years  iioav.  Can  I  raise  variegated  Hollies  from  the  berries  of  a 
variegated  variety,  as  I  have  some?  If  so,  when  ought  they 
to  be  sown,  etc.,  and  how  long  will  they  be  in  germinating? 

W.  W. 

[See  under  “  Questions  and  Answers  ”  next  Aveek. — Ed.] 

Labels  for  Hardy  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  W  “  Cal  ”  for  his  remarks  on  the 
best  kind  of  label  for  hardy  plants.  I  may  say  that-  we  have  tried 
here  nearly  every  conceivable  kind)  that  is  on  the  market,  in¬ 
cluding  one  something  similar  to  the  one  lie  refers  to,  but  for 
neatness  and  durability  we  have'  found  nothing  so  cheap  and 
serviceable  as  the  one  I  mentioned.  Has  “Cal  ”  tried  it?  If 
not,  and  he  Avould  like  to  do  so,  and!  cares  to  send  me  his 
address,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  him  a  sample.  And  I 
should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he1  will  kindly  send  me  one  of 
those  he  advocate®,  with  the  name  of  some  plant  upon  it,  as  I 
am  in  no  'way  prejudiced,  but  anxious  to  know  the  best. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Practical  Pollination. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sm,— In  your  last  issue  of  this  paper  on  the  above  subject 
(p.  6*j),  I  have  tried  this  pollination  or  fertilisation  on 
Begonias,  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  (a  new  brush).  I  could  not 
get  the  brush  to  lift  a  bit  of  the  pollen,  and  I  gave  it  up.  I 
wiped  off  the  flowers  and  put  them  to  others  that  way,  and  it 
did  what  I  wanted.  Could  you  say  cause  why  the  brush  did 
not  act  as  it  should  haAre  done?  yy  yy 

[See  “  Questions  and  Answers  ”  next  week. — Ed.] 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  iu  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  thcs 
adequately  represented  iu  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  nur  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  his  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  THE  Gardening  World. 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too .’’—Cowper. 


\  Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  S 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ^ 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ) 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  < 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ? 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ( 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  \ 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  / 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  \ 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  S 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

OF  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  S 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  that  week  ) 

-  < 

Photographic  j 
Competition.  \ 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  \ 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  S 
drawing  sent  in  lor  reproduction  by  readers  ) 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  ) 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment  ( 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  s 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following  ) 
particulars :  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  ) 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who  ) 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  ( 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  S 
drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner  ) 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  ) 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  < 
used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  ( 
Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  S 
graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  ) 
Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  ) 
subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  ( 
that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  ) 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “Photograph.”  1 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  ( 
of  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  ajn  effort  ; 
will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  ? 
tions.  •  < 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent. 


The  sixty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
on  the  22nd  inat.,  again  brought  up  the  tale 
of  suffering  humanity  in  an  accentuated  de¬ 
gree'.  The  helping  of  aged  gardeners, 
market  gardeners,  seedsmen,  or  their  wives, 
who  have  fallen  upon  evil  times,  either 
through  accident,  ill-health,  or  other  causes, 
is  generally  described  as  charity,  but  one  of 
the  speakers  during  the  evening  put  it  in 
milder  form  by  calling  it  a  duty.  That 
would  apply  more  particularly  to  those  who 
during  their  heyday  of  health  and  pro¬ 
sperity  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  Even  those  who  have  sub¬ 
scribed  the  largest  sum,  however,  rarely  do 
more  than  cover  one  annual  allowance 
granted)  towards  their  relief  should'  they 
happen  to  be  elected  and.  become  chargeable 
to  the  institution.  The  alteration  of  the 
rule®,  however,  last  year  should  act  as  ail  in¬ 
centive  to  gardeners  throughout  the  country 
to  become  subscribers  to'  the  institution  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  advantage®  it.  gives  them 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  subscriptions 
or  donations  are  a  safe  investment,  a  kind  of 
insurance,  that  it  will  ultimately  come  to 
their  aid  should  they  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  require  such  aid'..  Far  be  it  from,  one’s 
desire  or  prophetic  prognostication  that  any¬ 
one  should  of  a  necessity  require  such  extra,- 
neious  aid  at  any  future  time,  but  to  no  one' 
is  it  given  to  cast  a  horoscope,  except  upon 
the  plainest  and  most  substantial  evidence. 

The  recently  amended  rule  to  which  we 
refer  was  that  which  was  framed!  to1  entitle 
subscriber®  to  receive  a.  certain  number  of 
votes,  when  duly  approved  for  election,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  years  they  may 
have  subscribed.  For  every  year  that  an 
eligible  candidate  may  have  contributed  a 
guinea  to  the  institution  he  or  bis  widow  is 
now  entitled  to  receive  100  vote®.  Thus,  a 
gardener  who-  subscribes  a  guinea  is  entitled 
to  100  votes,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  he  become®  entitled  to 


1,000  vote®,  which  cannot  but  be  of  material 
service  to  him  on  the  day  of  an  election. 
Provided  he  has  subscribed  two  guineas  a 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  2,000  votes  are 
placed  to  bis  credit.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  start,  gives  him  a  favourable  position  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  application  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  benefit  of  the.  institution,  even 
should  he  have  but  few  friends  to  advance  his 
cause  by  additional  votes ;  and  surely  there 
are  few  deserving  gardeners  but  can  get  such 
extraneous  aid  should  they  happen  to  fall 
upon  evil  times. 

Of  forty-six  approved  candidate®  on  this 
occasion  thirty-one  had  been  subscribers  to 
the  institution,  and1  in  all  oases  this  'was  their 
first  application  for  aid.  Ten  of  these  have 
succeeded  in  being  elected,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  their  success  is  largely  due 
to  their  foresight  in  being  subscribers  during 
more  prosperous  periods  of  their  lives.  The 
husband  of  one  had  subscribed  61  guineas, 
thus  securing  6,100  vote®,  and  an  additional 
311  votes  placed  her  at  the  top  of  -the  poll. 
Another  had  contributed  26  guineas,  and, 
with  additional  aid1,  came  in  fourth  on  the  list. 
A  third  had  paid  25  guineas  to  the  fund,  and 
on  the  day  of  election  was  eighth  on  the  list ; 
while  the  husband  of  a,  fourth  candidate  had 
contributed  21  guineas,  and  with  the  aid  of 
friends  stood  second  on  the  list  with  1,216 
votes.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
Even  should  the  “  canny  ”  .and1  the  calculating 
consider  61  guineas  a  high  price  to'  pay  on 
the  mere  prospect,  of  requiring  benevolence 
in  practical  shape,  the  results  justify  the 
provision ;  for  .she  has  almost  independently 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  No 
•doubt  the  provision  her  husband  had  made 
induced  many  voters  to  stay  their  band  in 
her  aid  ;  but,  all  the  same,  she  has  reason  to 
be  justly  proud  of  her  present  position. 

Fifteen  candidates  were  approved,  al¬ 
though  neither  they  nor  their  husbands  bad 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Five  of  these,  have  finally  been  successful,  but 
it  ha.s  cost-  their  friends  .several  years  of  vot¬ 
ing  and  endeavour  to  place  them  where  they 
now  are.  Three  of  them  had  made  the  second 
application,  one  a  fourth  application,  and 
another  a  seventh  a.p plication.  Seven  lono- 
years  of  waiting  must  have  been  a  severe 
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trial  to  the  candidate,  who  was  being  supported  by  his 
private  friends.  Fortunate  are  they,  however,  who  can 
count  upon  such  in  face  of  the  fact  that  a  widow  of  eighty- 
three  has  evidently  few  friends,  seeing  that  as  the  total 
result,  after  four  years  of  waiting  and  application,  she  secured 
only  995  votes.  Similarly,  three  years  of  voting  only  brought 
an  indigent  gardener  of  eighty-three  years  of  age  an  aggregate 
of  426  votes.  The  committee  took  pity  on  these  poor  old 
people,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  subscribers  present,  placed 
them  on  the  list  for  relief.  They  cannot,  in  the  nature^  of 
tilings,  live  long  to  enjoy  such  welcome  relief.  The  year  of 
the  Coronation — that  is,  last  year — was  characterised  by  sun¬ 
shine  and  shadow,  metaphorically  speaking,  in  more  ways  than 
one ;  and  while  many  will  have  cause  to  remember  it  from  both 
these  points  of  view,  the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  last  year 
cannot  but  remember  the  Coronation  year  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  satisfaction.  The  committee  had  resolved,  with  the 
approval  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  president  of  tire 
institution,  to  place  on  the  funds  the  eleven  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  of  last  year,  and  this,  resolve  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst. 

Equally  propitious  to  the  cause  was  the  magnanimous  pro¬ 
posal  of  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  V.M.H..  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  institution.  Grieved  at  the  number  of  applicants  for  the 
pension,  and  knowing  that  a  large  proportion  must  be  un¬ 
successful  at  the  election,  he  wrote  to  the  chairman,  offering  to 
present  each  of  these  with  £5  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  recent 
recovery  from  illness.  Here,  again,  the  provident  will  have  at 
least  a  solatium  for  their  lack  of  success  and  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  previous  endeavour,  more  especially  because 
unexpected.  During  the  past  year  the  widows  of  three  pen¬ 
sioners  were  placed  on  the  fund  without  election,  in  accordance 
with  a  clause  in  Rule  III.  which  provides  for  the  benefit  of 
widows  of  pensioner  who  may  die  during  the  year,  and  that 
without  the  expense  of  an  election. 

That  the  funds  of  the  institution  can  support  such  a  number 
of  pensioners  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  its  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  owing  largely  to  the  generosity  of  its  supporters,  and 
their  belief  in  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  the  impartiality  of 
its  endeavours  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  the  confraternity.  Over  200  pensioners  were  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  funds  during  the  past  year — a  larger  number 
than  had  ever  previously  received  relief  in  the  annals  of  the 
institution. 

Independently  of  subscribers,  support  has  come  from  dona¬ 
tions  ranging  in  amount  from  relatively  small  to  relatively 
large  sums.  The  annual  dinner  had  also  augmented  the  funds 
in  no  small  degree.  The  auxiliary  branches,  located  in  the 
provinces,  have  been  diligent,  and  have  added  materially  to  the 
resources  of  the  mother  institution. 


Cyclamen  Persicum. 

I  may  safely  say  the  above  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  we 
have  for  winter  and  spring  flowering,  if  properly  grown  ;  but  that 
is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  They  seem  to  he  grown1  mostly 
everywhere ;  but  do  we  ever  see  them  grown  as  they  might  be  ? 
No ;  I  say  we  do  not.  You  would  think  some  people  had  been 
planting  Potatos  instead  of  potting  bulbs  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  flowers.  When  such  potting  is  done  you  cannot  expect  other 
results  than  failure.  To  have  good  results  1  consider  they  ought 
to  be  sown  in  pans  in  August,  and  the  pans  plunged  in  a  genitle 
hotbed.  After  germinating  keep  them  on  shelves  close  to  the 
glass,  and  grow  them  there  till  about  May,  when  they  can  be 
grown  in  frames.  After  filling  the  pans  with  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  sowing 
the  seed,  and  afterwards  cover  slightly,  through  a  fine  riddle,  with 
soil,  and  shade  from  sunshine.  They  will  he  ready  for  pricking 
into  thumb  pots  or  other  pans  about  November,  and  as  they  grow 
pot  into  25m.  pots,  and  about  May  into  3in.  pots.  Remember  to 
keep  them  free  from  green  fly  with  XL  All  from  start  to  finish. 
About  May  or  June  they  can  he  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and 
kept  near  the  glass  and  shaded.  The  final  potting  will  he  the 
most  particular ;  5in.  pots  are  large  enough,  and  must  be  well 
drained,  with  moss  over  the  crocks,  and  then  a  few  not  too  coarse 
hones  on  that.  Be  sure  that  the  bulb  is  well  elevate!  above  the 


soil  to  ensure  success.  A  mixture  composed  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  half  part  wood  ashes,  and  half  part 
cow  dung.  Plenty  is  to  be  got  in  fields  at  tlrat  time.  It  had 
better  be  laid  above  the  stokehole  to  dry  for  a  few  days ;  also  add 
one  part  silver  sand  to  the  above  mixture.  After  potting,  water 
overhead  with  a  fine  rose  evexy  afternoon,  and  be  careful  about 
watering  till  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Then  they  can  be  watered 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  composed  of  cow-dung,  sheep-droppings, 
and  soot.  They  must  be  aired  freely  and  kept  free  from  greenfly. 
Standing  on  ashes  will  keep  them  nice  and  cool.  They  had  better 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  September  to  a  nice  aiiy  shelf  in  a 
greenhouse  to  flower.  Water  must  be  carefully  administered  at 
this  time  to  guard  against  damp.  After  they  have  done  flowering 
they  can  he  stood  in  a  cold  frame  among  ashes,  and  shaded. 
Water  must  not  be  withheld,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  let  the 
foliage  ripen  gradually.  After  that  they  can  be  shaken  out  of  the 
pots  and  repotted  in  a  less  size,  and  the  same  treatment  given 
as  described  for  them  in  frames  after  May. — S.  Peel. 


Chrysanthemum  Culture. 

If  one  were  asked  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  Chrysan- 
themums — a  seemingly  tricky  question — one  would  be  perplexed 
to  make  a  choice  from  the  number  of  answers  which  would  sponta¬ 
neously  occur  to  one’s  mind.  This  question,  however,  may  be 
offered  to  any  gardeners’  debating  society,  and  its  discussion 
would  doubtless  elicit  much  useful  information. 

Satisfied  that  our  present  subject  is  popular,  a  brief  review  of 
its  most  familiar  aspects  is  here  proposed  ;  but  the  well-trodden 
ground  by  writers  on  the  culture  of  large  blossoms  will  be 
eschewed  somewhat  studiously,  although  it  may  be  said  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  the  culture  of  full  size  exhibition  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themums  is  not  of  a  nature  as  profound  and  recondite  as  many 
still  believe  and  maintain.  One  instance  shall  be  put  forward 
which  cannot  be  refuted.  It  is  Die  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
these  exhibition  varieties  can  be  propagated  any  day  during  the 
first  four,  or  even  five,  months  of  the1  year,  and  with  rational  treat¬ 
ment  will  develop  blooms  fit  for  any  show  in  the  country. 

We  shall  here,  however,  concern  ourselves  with  the  section 
that  produces  such  an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  to  brighten 
many  dull  autumn  months,  and  to  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a 
gardener,  who  is  always  expected  to  have  a  supply  of  flowers  at 
hand  under  conditions  not  always  favourable.  During  the  past 
three  or  four  years  there  lias  been  an  increasing  demand  for  these 
free  flowering  varieties,  and  it  has  brought  forth  numbers  of 
really  fascinating  types  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from  white  to 
deep  crimson. 

No  family  of  plants  are  more  sensitive  or  responsive  to  good 
culture  than  are  Chrysanthemums.  Yet  they  possess  such  great 
powers  of  adaptability  that  even  careless  and  indifferent  treatment 
is  more  than  deservedly  rewarded.  We,  however,  as  readers  of 
Gardening  World,  systematise  our  treatment  of  all  work  under¬ 
taken.  Thus  we  insert  the  cuttings  five  in  a  three-inch  pot  on 
any  available  day  during  February  or  March.  These  are  placed, 
if  convenient,  111  a  shallow  [rame  or  greenhouse,  where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50deg.  is  maintained  ;  hut  if  only  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse  is  possible,  then  we  defer  the  time  of  striking  until 
the  third  or  last  week  in  March,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
rapid  headway  which  healtliy  cuttings  make  under  the  latter 
treatment. 

As  soon  as  signs  of  root  action  are  perceived  by  the  growth  of 
the  cuttings  the  tips  are  pinched  out  to  induce  bushy  growth, 
and  when  the  new  shoots  are  about  one  inch  in  length  we  pot.  the 
plants  into  separate  pots  of  the  same  size  as  used  for  the  cuttings. 
We  once  again  remove  the  tips  from  the  shoots  when  about  six 
inches  long,  and  our  next  operation,  as  soon  as  the  new  breaks 
appear,  is  determined  by  the  desired  end.  If  we  are  growing 
“  earlies  ”  of  the  Masse  or  Grunerwald  type,  and  would  beautify 
our  borders  from  August  onwards  with  these  subjects,  we  _ shall 
now  id  an  them  where  desired  ;  hut  if  to  grow  them  in  pots  is  our 
intention,  then  five-inch  pots  will  be  used,  and  thence  into 
the  final  pots  when  growth  demands. 

A  word  as  to  soil  :  For  the  cuttings  an  equal  proportion  of 
loam  and  leaf  soil  with  a  fair  amount  of  sand. — though  it.  should 
be.  stated  that  the  two  last-named  ingredients  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  is  often  implied.  The  soil  for  their  subsequent  culture 
might  consist  of  fully  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil, 
and  decayed  stable  manure,  with  but  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  A 
handful  of  any  of  the  well-known  fertilisers'  sprinkled  over  two 
or  three  barrows  of  soil  is  advantageous,  as  also  is  a  like  quantity 
of  charcoal,  if  at  hand. 


H.  J.  Gillingham. 
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Hspavagus, 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  home-grown  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  always  sought  after  in  preference  to  imported 
produce,  it  is  surprising  to  see  that  market  growers  do  not 
materially  increase  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus.  The  demand 
for  this  popular  vegetable  is  always  brisk,  and  the  prices  it 
commands  are  always  good ;  so,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  in¬ 
appropriate  to  draw  the  attention  of  market  growers  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  favourite  esculent.  The  prevailing  opinion 
among  a  considerable  number  apparently  is,  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Asparagus  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  that  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  risk  attend  any  effort  that  may  be 
made  to  grow  it ;  and,  in  addition,  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  any  appreciable  l'etum  is  obtained  therefrom.  These 
erroneous  impressions  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with 
entirely,  and  encouragement  given  practical  men  to  give  a 
wider  expansion  to  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus. 

I  am  informed  by  the  market  salesmen  that  the  usual 
average  price  paid  in  Dundee  to  the  growers  is  from  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  that  they  find  an  easy  sale  for  the  limited 
supply  at  that  price.  That  price,  roughly  estimated,  is  £5  per 
cwt. ;  or,  approximately,  £100  per  ton.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  anyone  with  a  few  acres  of  land  may  safely  undertake 
the  cultivation  of  Asparagus,  and,  with  judicious  management, 
find  it  one  of  the  most  remunerative  outdoor  crops  grown  in 
this  country.  Extensive  orchards  of  young  fruit  trees  are 
being  planted,  and  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currant 
bushes  by  the  acre.  Why  not  Asparagus  ?  The  remuneration 
of  the  latter  would  be  as  handsome,  if  not  even  more  so,  than 
any  of  the  former. 

The  average  wholesale  price  paid  in  Covent  Garden  for 
French  Beans  during  the  months  of  January  and  February  is 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Would  not  Asparagus  command  the 
same  money  at  that  time?  I  fancy  so,  and  as  the  forcing  of 
Asparagus  is  a  simple  matter,  fortunate  indeed  would  be  the 
market  grower  who  could  send  a  consignment  of  2  or  3  tons 
to  market  at  the  present  minute. 

With  regal'd  to  the  formation  of  the  permanent  beds  or  the 
extensive  cultivation  for  market  purposes  a  great  deal  could 
be  written,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  veiy  satis¬ 
factory  results  can  be  obtained  without  any  elaborate  or 
laborious  methods  being  employed.  A  few  of  the  essential 
points  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  soil  need  not  necessarily  be 
trenched,  unless  it  be  of  an  exceptionally  heavy  nature  ;  the 
quality,  of  course,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
course  of  preparation  to  ensure  success. 

A  satisfactory  and  profitable  mode  of  procedure  with  any 
ordinary  good  soil  would  be  to  take  out  an  opening,  as  for 
trenching,  2-|-  ft.  wide,  but  scarcely  so  deep  as  for  ordinary 
trenching.  Then,  with  the  digging-fork,  dig  up  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  but  allow  the  soil  to  remain  in  the  bottom  ;  do  not 
bring  this  to  the  surface  unless  it  is  of  exceptionally  good 
quality  or  superior  to  the  top  spit,  which  is  most  unlikely  that 
it  will  be,  so  it  had  better  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  bottom. 
Then  all  annual  weeds,  Cabbage  roots,  or  leaves  should  be 
taken  off  the  top  of  the  next  spading  and  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  Above  this  place  a  layer  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
farmyard  manure,  6  in.  thick,  remembering  that  Asparagus 
plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  the  ground  too  rich  for  them  ;  and  the  liberal  allowance 
of  farmyard  manure  is  unquestionably  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  tender,  well-developed  growths.  The 
manure  should  be  covered  over  with  about  6  in.  of  good  clean 
soil  from  the  top  of  the  next  spading  ;  then  the  ground  is  ready 
for  the  marking  off  of  the  beds,  which,  for  market  purposes, 
could  be  6  ft.  wide  and  100  yards  in  length,  with  intervening 
alleys  2  ft.  wide  between  each. 

The  raising  of  the  seedling  plants  for  the  planting  of  the 
permanent  beds  is  also  of  special  importance  ;  but  this  can 
easily  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  :  Prepare  a 
bed,  say  6  ft.  wide,  with  a  hard  bottom,  using  a  layer  of  ashes 


well  trodden  down.  Above  this  put  2  in.  of  thoroughly  de¬ 
composed  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and  cover  it  over  with  1  in. 
or  5  in.  of  nice  clean  soil.  Then,  after  being  levelled  and  raked, 
draw  tidy  drills,  2  in.  deep  and  1  ft.  apart,  the  whole  length  of 
the  bed.  During  the  first  week  of  April  sow  the  seed.  Sow 
thinly  and  regularly ;  and  allow  the  young  seedlings  to  make 
two  summers’  growth  in  this  bed.  Then  they  are  ready  for 
transplanting  the  following  spring.  The  proper  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  in  spring,  just  when  the  plants  commence  to  start 
into  growth. 

Another  method  of  laying  down  permanent  beds,  and  one 
which  would  probably  suit  market  purposes  better,  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground,  as  before  stated,  for  transplanting,  not  as  for 
the  raising  of  the  seedlings,  with  a  hard  cinder  bottom.  With 
the  beds  prepared  as  stated,  6  ft.  wide,  drills  can  be  drawn  in 
the  same  manner,  2  in.  deep,  but  wider  apart  in  this  case,  15  in. 
or  18  in.  asunder  the  whole  length  of  the  bed.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  and  regularly,  and  thin  out  all  the  weakest  seedlings, 
retaining  all  the  most  vigorous  and  robust  plants,  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  about  15  in.  apart  to  form  the  permanent  beds, 
no  transplanting  being  required.  In  this  manner  splendid 
beds  are  formed  in  three  or  four  years,  which  will  continue  to 
produce  an  enormous  amount  of  Asparagus  for  an  indefinite 
period,  probably  forty  years  or  more,  according  to  the  soil  and 
treatment  given.  Hard  cutting  is  not  advisable  during  the 
first  three  or  four  years  until  the  beds  are  established.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Asparagus  is  in  no  way  fastidious  with 
regard  to  soil.  It  will  succeed  well  in  any  ordinary  soil,  but 
prefers  a  rich,  retentive  loam  ;  but  although  it  makes  vigorous 
growth  in  moist  soil,  it  is  most  impatient  of  too  much  moisture, 
and  positively  declines  to  take  to  anything  of  a  stagnant  nature. 
The  imperative  necessity  of  perfect  and  effectual  drainage  to 
all  garden  crops  is  too  well  understood  to  require  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  John  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort,  Newport. 


jforemo  ffiulbs,  etc. 

I  observe  on  p.  23  a  queiy  concerning  forced  Daffodils.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  young  readers  to  know  that  Daffodils 
are — more  so  than  many  other  bulbs — impatient  of  too  rapid 
forcing,  and  this  may  possibly  explain  the  failure  of  “  R.  W.  F.’s  ” 
pots.  We  force  several  thousands  of  bulbs  of  Daffodils  for 
market,  and,  knowing  their  little'peculiarity  in  this  matter,  a 
short  time  ago  we  purposely  put  six  pots  into  veiy  strong 
heat,  or,  to  be  precise,  into  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  They 
were  well  rooted,  having  been  potted  since  August,  and  now, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  while  we  are  gathering  flowers  from 
other  boxes  which  have  been  forced  more  gently,  there  is  not 
a  sign  of  a  flower  on  any  of  these  pots. 

Another  instance  may  be  interesting.  A  neighbour  asked 
us  to  force  a  few  Tulips  out  for  him  in  our  stove-houses.  We 
consented,  and  he  sent  them  in,  but  they  are  forcing  veiy 
badly,  and  throwing  up  veiy  tiny,  stunted  flowers.  We 
examined  them  and  found  they  had  scarcely  made  any  roots 
at  all,  and  appear  to  have  been  boxed  up  only  a  fewr  days  pre¬ 
viously.  Now  a  little  common  sense  will  show  that  bulbs  or 
plants,  to  yield  their  flowers  prematurely  and  artificially,  as 
forced  plants  are  made  to  do,  must  be  healthy  and  well 
matured.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  matured  and  well  ripened,  and 
of  shrubby  or  woody  plants,  good  growth  and  well-developed 
buds  are  essential  to  success.  Anyone  who  has  tried  it — as 
many  of  us  have — know  how  difficult  it  is  to  force  Lily  of  the 
Valley  until  they  have  had  a  complete  rest  or  cessation  of 
growth,  such  as  exposure  to  a  veiy  low  temperature  before 
freezing  chambers  were  utilised.  We  used  to  lay  out  the 
crowns  in  order  to  be  frozen  by  the  first  autumn  frosts,  after 
which  they  forced  more  readily.  A.  P. 
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Bedding  Plants  for  Summer. 


The  month  of  August  is  certainly  the  correct  time  to  decide 
what  plants  are  to  occupy  the  beds  during  the  succeeding 
summer.  If  this  was  not  done  then,  do  so  at  once,  noting  the 
number  required  of  each,  and  making  a  list  of  the  same  to  be 
kept  for  reference.  Perhaps  insufficient  stock  has  been  kept  ; 
this  must  be  made  good  by  sowing  seeds,  especially  of  those 
varieies  which  have  been  previously  tried  and  found  to  produce 
plants  “  true  ”  to  height  and  colour. 

In  choosing  what  to  plant  the  gardener  must  carefully  con¬ 
sider  net  only  what  will  be  beautiful  in  a  certain  bed,  but  also 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the 'whole  of  the  picture.  Where 
there  are  many  late  flowering  shrubs  these  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  or  some  glaring  discords  will  result. 

Those  beds  in  close  proximity  to  the  house,  walled  terrace, 
clipped  trees,  etc.,  can  be  filled  in  with  some  geometrical  design. 
Plants  of  Lire  following  can  be  obtained  from  seed  sown  now  : 
Begonia  semperflorens  (very  dwarf  kinds  are  now  obtainable) 
of  light  and  dark  shades,  Cerasitium  Mesembryanthemum, 
Lobelia,  Golden  Feather,  and  others.  Dot  plants  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  relieve  the  fiat  surface  ;  many  of  these  can  be  obtained 


in  the  same  way. 

Beyond  these  beds,  and  yet  still  in  the  foreground,  is  the 
place  that  seems  most  suitable  for  those  combinations  of  soft, 
cool,  delicate  colours  so  delightful,  yet  restful,  to  the  eye. 
Silver  foliage  interspersed  with  mauve  Violas  or  pale  pink  Ivy 
Pelargonium,  Primrose  Dame  Viola,  or  Hydrangeas  associated 
with  Plumbago  capensis,  Mrs.  Marshall  Fuchsia  planted  among 
pale  blue  Lobelia,  pink  Asters,  and  Koeniga  varieties,  are  a 
few  examples  of  this  style  of  bedding. 

As  to  tile  more  distant  beds,  these  should  be  planted  with  the 
warmest  colours  and  the  largest  and  most  distinct  kinds  of 
foliage,  avoiding  contrasts,  and  choosing  rather  those  colours 
which  blend  and  appear  only  as  one  hue  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  Golden  Celosias  and  scarlet  Verbena  appear  as  a 
mass  of  flame  colour.  Carefully-chosen  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums 
will  combine  to  form  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  shade  of  pink, 
but  offer  much  variety  on  nearer  inspection.  If  edgings  are 
rrsed  at  all  they  must  agree  with  the.  general  colour  ;  thus  orange 
Lantanas  or  dwarf  Nasturtiums  are  capital  as  an  edging  to  a 
large  bed  of  Cann.as. 

Foliage  plants,  such  as  Iticinus,  Tobaccos,  Solanums, 
Vigandias,  and  Maize  are  indispensable  ;  others,  not  often 
seen,  but  thoroughly  good,  are  Catalpa  bignoniodes  and  its 
variety  aurea,  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Rhus  typhinus  and  the 
variety  lacinatus.  Small  specimens'  of  these  can  be  obtained, 
potted,  cut  down,  and  disbudded,  only  one  shoot  being  allowed 
to  grow.  The  leaves  on  this  attain  noble  proportions  when 
planted  out,  which  add  a  rich  tropical  effect  to  the  garden. 

J .  C. 


The  Garden  Stoker. 


His  job  has  been  no  sinecure  of  late,  and  even  at  the  best  of 
times  no  one  envies  him  his  sooty,  dusty  duty.  However,  firing 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  onerous  duties  of  the  gardener, 
and  one  that  not  everyone  becomes  quite  proficient  at.  Boilers, 
f  uel,  and  many  other  things  vary  SO'  much  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult’  to  give  details  that  will  guide  the  tyro  in  every  case.  I 
will,  however,  endeavour  to  give  a  few  general  hints  that  may 
prove  of  service  to  some  who  have  difficulty  in. making  their 
fires  do  their  work  properly.  In  the  first  place,  everything 
about  the  stokehole  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  Nothing 
keeps  a  fire  from  drawing  properly  like  dirt,  either  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  flues,  or  chimneys.  Before  lighting  a  fire  every  particle 
of  dirt  should  be  taken  out  of  furnace  and  flues.  Then  in  a 
properly-built  furnace  nothing  but  a  wisp  of  straw  should  be 
required  to  light  the  fuel.  Place  a  good  wisp  in  the  furnace, 
press  down  slightly  with  the  shovel,  and  place  a  shovelful  or 
two  of  the  fuel  carefully  on  top  of  the  straw,  put  on  full  draught, 
applv  a  light,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  ought  to  have  a  fine 
foundation  for  a  good  fire.  It  is,  however,  in  the  regulating  of 
the  heat  that  so  many  fail.  They  get  on  splendidly  as  long  as 
the  fire  has  to  be  kept  at  full  blast,  but  if  they  have  to  leave  it 
fox  some  hours  it  is  then  the  thermometer  begins  to  tell  tales. 
In  the  morning,  if  your  fire  is  low,  carefully  rake  out  dust, 
clinkers,  etc.,  place  on  a  small  quantity  of  rather  small  coal, 
put  on  full  draxxght,  and  leave  it  for  ha-lf  an  hour.  If  no  great 
amount  of  heat  is  wanted  during  the  day,  shove  the  glowing 
embers  well  back  and  place  the  fresh  fuel  in  front,  reduce  the 
draught  as  much  as  possible,  and  your  fire  will  maintain  a 


steady,  if  only  moderate,  heat  all  day.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  in  frosty  weather  stir  the  fire  well,  give  some  more 
diaught,  and  by  dark  a  nice  heat  will  be  in  all  the  pipes.  Add 
a  good  quantity  of  fresh  fuel,  and,  with  a  properly  arranged 
heating  apparatus,  no  more  attention  will  be  required  till  bed¬ 
time.  Then  for  the  final  banking  for  the  night.  This  is  where 
a  good  deal  of  care  has  to  be  exercised.  Where  a  good  and  steady 
heat  has  to  be  maintained  there  is  no  use  in  banking  a  fire  that 
lias  burned  too  low,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  draught  must 
be  left  on  to  induce  the  fire  to  burn  up  that  long  ere  morning 
the  lire  goes  down,  and  so,  of  course,  does  the  temperature  in 
the  houses.  When  banking  see  that  a  good  quantity  of  clean  red 
embers  are  in  the  furnace.  Carefully  shove  the  fire  well  back 
jn  the  furnace,  and  fill  up  the  front  with  coal.  If  the  fuel  is 
of  very  good  quality  it  may  be  necessary  to  beat  it  well  with  the 
shovel  and  throw  a  quantity  of  ashes  over  the  front.  The  reason 
for  shoving  the  live  coal  to  the  back  is  to  turn  your  furnace 
into  a  sort  of  slow  combustion  affair.  Reduce  the  draught  so 
that  all  the  heat  will  be  conserved,  and  yet  admit  enough  of 
air  reaching  the  fire  'to  cause  it  to  burn  slowly.  I  do  not  know 
that  much  more  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  fire  must  be 
increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  outside  temperature. 
In  very  hard  weather  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  much  better 
to  let  the  temperature  of  the  houses  drop  a  little  than  to  use  too 
much  fire  heat. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


Cement  in  Greenhouse  Construction. 


We  have  used  cement  for  side  walls  to  tile  benches  with 
economical  and  successful  results,  says  a  writer  in  “  The  Florists’ 
Exchange.’  I  he  lower  wall,  before  the  tile  is  put  on,  is  4in.  in 
thickness  and  of  any  desired  depth  to  suit  the  grade.  It  is 
composed  of  one  part  cement  to  seven  of  gravel.  After  the  tiles 
have  been  jilaced  in  position,  a  top  wall  or  side  to  the  bench  is 
made,  2in.  in  thickness  and  4in.  high.  This  is  composed  of  one 
part  cement  and  four  parts  of  fine  gravel  and  sand. 

Our  success  with  the  above  led  us  to  try  cement  for  other 
purposes.  The  construction  under  way  is  iOft.  by  100ft.,  for 
propagating.  The  slabs,  which  are  composed  of  one  part  cement 
to  three  parts  of  sand  and  fine  gravel,  are  lgin.  thick  by  12in. 
wide  and  21in.  long.  They  were  moulded  in  the  moulds  shown 
in  picture. 

This  being  an  experiment,  we  used  ordinary  wooden  bench 
supports.  Of  its  utility,  durability,  and  advantages  over 
wooden  and  brick  bottom  benches  for  propagating  purposes  we 
are  now  satisfied,  and  in  future  operations  will  use  angle  or 
tee-iron  supports,  thus  making  an  absolutely  permanent  con¬ 
struction. 

T  he  saving  in  first  cost  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  style  of 
building,  being  about  60  per  cent,  of  what  wooden  and  brick 
bottom  benches  would  cost,  and  the  future  saving  in  repairs  will 
be  an  item  in  favour  of  the  system.  The  cost  of  time  and 
material  for  the  two  benches  was  $25.34,  not  including  the 
wooden  substructure. 


The  Passions  of  Flowers. 


According  to  a  French  scientist,  flowers  are  endowed  with 
passions  like  human  beings,  and  there  are  few  among  them  which 
cannot  love  and  hate  fervently. 

“  They  have  their  sympathies  and  antipathies, ”  he  explains, 
“  and  if  we  study  them  closely  we  can  easily  find  them  out. 
Roses  are  passionately  fond  of  some  flowers,  and  flourish  when 
near  them.  On’  the  other  hand,  they  speedily  wither  when 
placed  near  other  flowers,  and  we  must  infer  that  it  is  because 
the  latter  are  not  congenial  to  them.  Heliotropes  and  Violets 
have  a  lively  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  there 
seems  to  be  a  warm  friendship  between  Pansies  anil  Carnations.’’ 

“  If  it  can  be  proved  that  flowers  can  love  and  hate,”  says  a 
German  writer,  commenting  on  this  statement,  “  it  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  have  souls.” 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 


The  sixty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
subscribers  of  the  above  institution  was  held  at  “  Simpson’s,” 
101,  Strand,  London,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitcli 
in  the  chair.  After  the  secretary  had  read  the  minutes  of  last 
year’s  meeting  and  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  the  chairman 
rose  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  report.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied,  he  said,  with  the 
report,  which  was  an  excellent  one.  Last  year  was  the  first 
time  on  record  when  the  institution  had  more  than  200  pen¬ 
sioners  on  its  list,  for  whose  support  they  paid  rather  more 
than  £3,500.  The  list  was  swelled  considerably  owing  to 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  last  year’  having  been  placed 
on  the  list  in  commemoration  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen’s  Coronation.  The  Good  Samaritan  Fund  and  the 
Victorian  Era  Fund  proved  mere  and  more  serviceable  every 
year.  -They  were  much  indebted  to  the  auxiliary  branches  for 
the  assistance  they  had  rendered. 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lose  Show  at  Holland 
House,  Lord  Ilchester  opened  his  gardens  to  the  public  at  a 
certain  charge  per  head,  the  proceedings  to  be  divided  between 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  This  was  very  successful,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  say  that  their  share  of  the  gate-money  was  £113. 
Lord  Ilchester  again  offers  to  open  his  gardens  this  year  in 
the  same  way. 

The  alterations  in  the  new  rules  were  working  harmoniously, 
though  they  had  not  altered  the  rules  too  soon  to  meet  the 
various  exigencies  under  the  old  regime. 

Their  solicitor,  the  late  Thomas  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
had  been  of  great  service  to  the  institution,  and  they  greatly 
deplored  his  loss,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  had  offered  to  take  his 
place  as  honorary  solicitor. 

At  this  point  he  read  a  letter  from  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
V.M.H.,  one  of  the  trustees.  The  contents  of  this  letter  were 
as  follows  :  — “  I  anl  grieved  to  see  so  many  applicants  for  the 
pension  this  year  who  cannot  possibly  be  elected.  I  read  with 
great  interest  the  letter  in  the  ‘Chronicle’  of  last  Saturday, 
and  I  wish  to  give  each  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  who 
have  been  subscribers  the  sum  of  £5.  I  do  this  with  great 
pleasure  as  a  thank-offering  for  my  recent  recovery  from  my 
illness.”  Needless  to  say,  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Report  .of  the  Committee  for  1902. 

The  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  their  annual  report 
and  statement  of  accounts,  as  audited,  for  the  year  1902.  They 
are  thankful  to  be  able  again  to  congratulate  the  members  and 
subscribers  of  the  institution  on  its  satisfactory  condition,  and 
the  continued  progress  it  has  made,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased 
benefits  they  have  been  able  to  dispense  to  those  who,  through 
misfortune,  declining  years,  and  other  causes,  have  been  forced 
to  seek  its  aid. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  190  persons — 103  men  and 
eighty-seven  widows — were  each  receiving  £20  and  £16  a  year 
respectively,  entailing  an  annual  liability  of  £J>452.  During  the 
year  seventeen  of  that  number  died — seven  men  and  ten  widows. 
Three  of  the  men  left  widows,  whose  circumstances,  after  careful 
investigation,  proved  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  their 
being  placed  on  the  funds  for  the  widow’s  pension  of  £16  a  year, 
in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  on  the  committee  under 
Rule  III.  13,  thus  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  176  persons 
in  receipt  of  permanent  aid.  The  committee  propose  to  increase 
this  number  by  recommending  for  election  this  day  fifteen  candi¬ 
dates  from  a  list  of  forty-six  applicants,  and  also  to  ask  the 
subscribers  to  confirm  their  action,  graciously  approved  by  their 
President,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  placing  on  the  funds 
without  election  all  those  of  the  unsuccessfiil  candidates — eleven 
in  number — at  the  last  election  who  had  previously  been  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  institution,  to  commemorate  the  Coronation  of 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  patrons  of  the  institution, 
and  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  recovery  of  the  King  from  his 
Majesty’s  recent  severe  illness.  The  total  number  of  pensioners, 


therefore,  on  the  funds  will  be  202,  twelve  more  than  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  last  year,  and  the  largest  number  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Whilst  fully  cognisant  of  the 
increased  liability  thus  incurred,  the  committee  feel  they  will 
have  the  practical  sympathy  and  support  of  every  friend  and 
well-wisher  of  the  charity  in  their  forward  policy  of  assisting 
more  of  the  unfortunate  people  whose  cases  plead  with  such 
pathetic  urgency,  and  they  strongly  appeal  to  all  their  friends  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  old  and  well  tried  work, 
which  for  sixty-four  years  has  done  so  much  for  disabled  and 
decayed  horticulturists,  or  their  widows,  in  their  time  of  need. 

The  committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  anniversary 
festival  dinner,  which  was  held  in  May  last,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. ,  proved  most 
successful,  and  they  desire  to  place  on  record  their  very  gratefid 
thanks  to  his  Grace  for  his  able  and  convincing  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  institution,  which  brought  such  a  substantial  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  funds.  The  committee  also  express  most  gladly  their 
indebtedness  to  the  stewards,  collectors,  donors  of  flowers,  the 
horticultural  Press,  and  to  other  helpers,  whose  kind  services  and 
contributions  were  sincerely  appreciated.  They  likewise  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  the  services  of  the.  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
several  auxiliaries,  which  still  continue  to  prove  valuable  adjuncts 
to  the  institution. 

During  the  year  the  following  amounts  have  been  received  :  - 
Reading  and  District  Auxiliary  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox),  £117; 
Worcester  Auxiliary  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Percy  G.  White),’  £110; 
Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  (hon.  see.,  Mr.  G.  Harris),  £79  ;  Devon 
and  Exeter  Auxiliary  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  Mackay),  £33;  and 
Wolverhampton  Auxiliary  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  R,  Lowe),  £20. 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  in  consequence 
of  a  large  public  meeting  and  concert  at  Liverpool,  which  was 
attended  by  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary,  as  a  deputation,  an 
auxiliary  has  been  inaugurated  in  that  city,  which  gives  promise 
of  being  very  successful,  and  likely,  under  the  able  honorary 
secretaryship  of  Mr.  Waterman,  to  render  substantial  assistance 
to  the  institution. 

To  the  gentlemen  named  above,  and  to  other  friends- through¬ 
out  the  country  who  have  helped  forward  the  work,  the  com¬ 
mittee  tender  their  best  thanks. 

The  “  Victorian  Era  Fund”  and  the  “Good  Samaritan  Fund” 
are  still  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit. 

From  the  first  named  fund  £104  has  been  distributed  amongst 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  last  election  who  had  been 
subscribers,  and  £120  has  been  given  from  the  latter  fund  to  the 
remaining  unsuccessful  candidates  who  were  not  subscribers,  and 
to  other  applicants  as  temporary  help  in  their  distress  and  need. 
This  latter  fund  has  been  particularly  useful  in  enabling  the 
committee  to  assist  cases  of  a  very  pressing  nature,  to  which*,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  fund,  they  must  necessarily  have  had  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear.  As  the  interest  alone  of  the  fund  is  available — 
unless  special  donations  are  given  unconditionally — the  commit¬ 
tee  s  resources  are  limited,  and  they  therefore  again  commend  it 
to  those  who  have  the  power  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

With  regard  to  the  new  rules  which  were  adopted  at  the  special 
meeting  m  January,  1902.  the  committee  are  hopeful  that  they 
will  prove  satisfactory  in  their  working  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  institution.  On  the  whole  general  approval  has  been  ex- 
pressed  with  the  alterations,  which  were  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  A  suggestion  which  has  been  made  from  several 
quarters  to  increase  the  number  of  votes  at  elections  to  annual 
subscribers  of  twenty,  years’  standing  and  upwards  is  receiving 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Unfortunately  the  committee  have  to  deplore  the  loss 
by  death  of  many  valued  friends  and  supporters 
during  the  past  year.  Amongst  others  who  have  thus 
passed  away  may  be  mentioned  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq  of 
Weybridge,  a  vice-president ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Cathie,  of  Simpson’s  an 
old  subscriber ;  and  Thos.  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who 
for  many  years  had  acted  as  honorary  solicitor  to  the  institution, 
and  whose  services  on  many  occasions  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
membered. 

They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq  of 
Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  and  Temple  Chambers,  Tenqile  Avenue, 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Peacock,  and  to 
help  the  charity  by  acting  as  its  honorary  solicitor. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  most  earnestly  ask  for  renewed 
effort  on  behalf  of  this  National  Horticultural  (Charity.  After 
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to-day’s  election  there  will  be  thirty-one  applicants  left  on  the 
list  who  are  appealing  for  aid,  and  of  this  number  several  are 
totally  blind.  To  help  them  an  increased  income  is  needed,  and 
whilst  being  thankful  beyond  measure  for  the  generous  support 
accorded  to  them  in  their  work  in  the  past,  the  committee  plead 
most  earnestly  for  further  aid  to  enable  them  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  charity  to  those  who  are  so  much  in  need  of  them. 

H.  J.  Yeitch,  Chairman. 

Geo.  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

The  same  officers  as  served  last  year  were  this  year  re-elected. 
It  was  also  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Y.M.H.,  “  That  the 
action  of  the  committee,  graciously  approved  by  the  president, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  placing  on  the  fund  the  eleven 
unsuccessful  candidates,  formerly  subscribers  to  the  institution, 
to  commemorate  the  Coronation  of  their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen,  patrons,  be  and  is  hereby  confirmed.” 

The  scrutineers  were  next  appointed,  and  proceeded  to  count 
the  votes  on  the  voting  papers.  The  result  of  the  poll  was  in 
the  following  order: — Jane  Kent,  6,741  votes;  Jane  Temple, 
4,216;  William  B.  Glasscock,  3,308;  Emma  Honess,  3,195  ; 
John  Bates,  3,063  ;  William  J.  Stacey,  3,056  ;  Rachel  Tegg, 
3,046  ;  Charles  Puzey,  3,015  ;  George  R.  Allis,  2,991  ;  Stephen 
Bracebridge,  2,968  ;  William  Wall,  2,878  ;  William  Darvel, 
2,850;  Robert  C.  Alliston,  2,825;  James  Levell,  2,761;  and 
Elizabeth  Gower,  2,602. 

Mary  A.  Donnan  and  John  Price,  each  being  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  having  practically  no  friends,  were  placed  on 
the  pension  list  by  the  committee,  this  being  within  their 
province,  although  the  chairman  wished  those'  present  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  action  of  the  committee.  The  result  of  the  voting 
proved  that  there  were  forty-six  spoiled  papers,  and  330  spoiled 
votes,  which  must  have  been  lost  to  the  candidates. 

The  Annual  Friendly  Supper. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  annual  friendly  supper 
was  held  at  “  Simpson’s  ”  on  the  evening  of  the  election.  About 
sixty  sat  down  to  the  table  under  the  chairmanship  of  Alfred 
Watkins,  Esq.  Amongst  those  present  we  noted  Messrs.  Harry 
•T.  Veitcli,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  William  and  Edward  Sherwood, 
W.  Y.  Baker,  II.  B.  May,  W.  Poupart,  J.  F.  McLeod,  George 
Paul,  J.  McKerchar,  G.  Cuthbert,  M.  Gleeson,  G.  Monro,  A. 
J.  Monro,  W.  Roupell,  K.  Drost,  -T.  Sweet,  W.  A.  Bilney,  F. 
Moore,  H.  G.  Cove,  C.  H.  Curtis,  II.  H.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Dick, 
and  many  others. 

The  chairman  proposed  “  Continued  success  to  our  institu¬ 
tion.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  at  Twicken¬ 
ham  they  had  a  population  of  22,000,  but  only  200  or  so  are 
subscribers  to  the  local  hospital.  This  was  general  in  England  ; 
it  was  a  case  of  the  willing  horse.  Country  travellers  have  a 
scheme  whereby  they  pay  one  penny  a  day  to  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel  where  each  stays,  and  this  is  credited  to  the 
Travellers’  Sick  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  their  widows  and 
orphans.  He  wondered  if  a  similar  scheme  could  not  be  de¬ 
vised  in  this  particular  case.  He  suggested  pence  and  half- 
crowns  from  young  gardeners  as  well  as  head  gardeners.  For 
sixty-four  years  the  institution  had  been  doing  good  work,  and 
lie  hoped  it  would  continue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  replying  to  the  above  toast,  said  that 
they  had  now  202  pensioners  on  the  books,  the  largest  number 
they  had  ever  had  ;  there  were  93,000  votes  polled  that  day, 
which  would  give  an  idea  of  the  money  that  passed  through 
the  secretary’s  hands. 

In  reference  to-  spoiled  votes,  we  may  say  that  one  voter 
with  five  votes  to  his  credit  had  given  five  votes  each  to  fifteen 
candidates.  Another  with  five  votes  had  given  one  vote  to 
one  candidate.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Glass¬ 
cock,  who,  four  years  ago,  had  4,000  votes  to  his  credit.  He 
got  into  better  circumstances,  and  had  his  name  scored  off  on 
the  understanding  that,  should  he  require  again  to-  apply,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  resume  his  4,000  votes.  This  was  granted 
to-day,  and  he  was  elected. 

Arnold  Moss,  Esq.,  proposed  “  The  Committee,  Honorary 
Officers,  and  Country  Friends,”  to  which  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bilney 
and  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  replied.  Mr.  W.  Poupart  proposed  “  The 


Chairman,”  whom  he  had  known  for  many  year’s.  In  business 
he  was  noted  for  his  kindness,  integrity,  and  sense  of  honour. 
Whatever  he  undertook-  he  did  to  his  best  ability.  The  work 
in  connection  with  this  institution  he  considered  a  duty  in  pre 
ference  to  the  word  charity.  Mr.  Poupart  also  proposed  “  Tire 
Secretary,”  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  and  the  latter  replied.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  in  speaking  of  old  land-marks,  spoke  of  the  many  friends 
who  had  previously  assembled  there,  but  of  whom  many  had 
departed.  He  proposed  the  health  of  his  friend,  Mr.  George 
Monro,  and  the  latter  replied.  The  evening  was  rendered 
pleasant  by  recitations,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 


A  Letter  Delivered  by  Proxy  to  Dr.  Carnegie- 


As  an  item  of  news  of  practical  interest  to  garden-lovina 
friends  in  general,  I  beg  .to  submit  the  following  suggestions  as 
such:-  1  hat  Mr.  Carnegie  hand  over  to  us  one  of  his  surplus 
millions  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  something  hand¬ 
some  in  the  'horticultural  world.  Many  of  your  readers  are, 
doubtless,  thinking  like  Goldsmith,  and  agree  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  contained  in  his  appropriate  lines,  that 

“  HI  fares  th/e  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ; 

And  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied.” 

Well,  then,  why  have  these  enormous  idles  accumulated,  and 
multitudes  of  men  hanging  round  street  corners  with  their 
hands  in  t hie i r  pockets  who  are  quite  willing  to  work,  but  are 
unable  to  find  anything  to  do?  Then  again,  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  within  the  British  Isles  in  a  very  lax  state  of 
cultivation  a/t  this  present  minute,  and  the  cause  of  this  very 
apparently .  emanates  from  the  inability  of  the  tenants  to  pro¬ 
vide  anything  better.  Would  not  two  or  three  millions  spent 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  land  at  home  be  money  quite  as  well 
spent  as  in  assisting  one  tc  a  settlement  in  the  Transvaal  or 
any  other  foreign  territory?  I  fancy  so,  and  no  doubt  so  do 
a  good  many  of  your  readers.  Here,  then,  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  Mr.  Carnegie  to  step  in.  Why  could  we  not  have 
a  magnificent  garden  flourishing  under  the  name  of  “  The  Car¬ 
negie  Vineyard,”  the  “  Carnegie  Floral  Park,”  the  “  Carnegie 
Horticultural  Gardens,”  or  some  such  appropriate  name?  A 
few  ranges  of  magnificent  vineries  and  Peach  houses  could  be 
erected,  and  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  etc.,  could 
be  all  grown  to  great  perfection  and  the  produce  given  to  the 
public  at  a  small  price. 

After  The  Gardening  World  has  given  publicity  to  these 
suggestions  the  Editor  must  see  that  they  have  been  brought 
under  Mr.  Carnegie’s  notice,  and  he  could  be  informed  that  a 
dozen  acres  at  present  under  agricultural  cultivation  could  be 
transformed  in  a  few  years  into  a  veritable  paradise.  I  have 
already  got  the  site  chosen,  and  am  waiting  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
further  commands.  John  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort,  Newport. 


Bananas  from  Dominica. 

A  recent  report  on  a  trial  shipment  of  Bananas  from 
Dominica,  states,  that  the  shipment  in  question  consisted  of  six 
bunches,  and  was  made  by  Royal  Mail  steamer.  The  object 
of  this  experiment,  it  is  said,  was  to  test  the  system  of  packing 
adopted  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  which  the  bunch  of  Bananas 
cut  at  the  right  stage,  is  carefully  wrapped  in  a  thin  layer  ot 
cottonwool,  in  turn  is  covered  with  paper  and  lightly  tied  to 
keep  both  the  wool  and  the  paper  in  place.  The  bunch  is  then 
carefully  laid  in  the  crate  and  held  in  position  to  prevent 
bruising  by  perfectly  chy  Banana  trash.  The  bunches  in 
question  arrived  in  London  in  perfect  order,  and  realised  7s,  6d. 
apiece,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Banana  trade  was  reported 
at  a  low  ebb  on  account  of  heavy  arrivals.  The  brokers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  condition  and  packing  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  they  were  confident  that  if  the  fruit  could  be 
regularly  brought  in  a  like  condition  there  would  be  no  fear 
for  the  results.  L.  D. 
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Early  Flowering  Hardy  Heaths  (T.  B.  J.).— The  best  of 

all  the  hardy  early-flowering  Heaths,  in  our  opinion,  is  that 
named  Erica  hybrida,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  E.  carnea  and 
mediterranea.  It  is  the  first  to  come  into  bloom,  when,  the 
weather  gets  sufficiently  mild,  in  spring.  Its  special  features  are 
that  it  grows  somewhat  taller  than  E.  carnea,  and,  if  anything, 
flowers  more  freely,  while  the  flowers  are  much  darker  in  colour  ; 
it  is  therefore  very  effective,  and  should  be  one  of  the  first  you 
should  acquire  if  possible.  E.  carnea  and  E.c.  alba  are  still  in¬ 
dispensable,  however,  and  will  prove  very  serviceable  under  a 
great  variety  of  conditions.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to 
get  E.  lusitanica,  better  known  as  an  E.  codonodes,  which  is  an 
early  flowering  species,  an(i  very  pretty,  but  somewhat  tender. 
You  could,  however,  plant  it  in  the  most  sheltered  position  you 
can  command. 

Polygonum  Growing  Too  Tall  (A.  K.). — The  plant  to 
which  you  refer  was  no  doubt  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  which 
grows  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  the  amount  of  space  allowed  it  to  de¬ 
velop.  We  consider  it  most  handsome  when  grown  vigorously. 
It  is  out  of  place  if  planted  where  it  is  not  allowed  space  to  de¬ 
velop  its  natural  proportions.  You  can  remedy  the  matter, 
however,  by  getting  P.  comp  actum,  which  only  grows  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  even  when  grown  in  very  favourable  condi¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  used  as  a  bedding  plant  even,  but  although 
in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  taller  plant,  except  in  stature, 
we  prefer  the  taller  one,  and  consider  it  the  more  ornamental 
when  placed  under  favourable  conditions  and  in  a  suitable 
situation.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  putting  the  right  plant  in  the 
right  place. 

Plants  for  North  Aspect  of  a  Wall  (D.  M.  D.). — Many 
things  that  delight  ini  moist  soil  would  succeed  admirably  on 
the  north  aspect  of  a  wall,  providing  they  are  not  too  heavily 
shaded  by  trees  or  houses  in  the  near  vicinity,  nor  under  the  drip 
of  trees.  You  will  be  safe  to  try  the  several  species  of  Funkia, 
of  which  F.  Sieboldi  and  F.  subcordata  grandiflora  are  the  best. 
Aquilegias  or  Columbines,  Irises  of  the  common  flag  type, 
Anemone  japonica  and  its  varieties,  Spiraeas  of  the  herbaceous 
type,  Primulas,  Lilies  and  bulbs  of  various  sorts,  will  all  give 
satisfaction  under  the  conditions  you  mention.  Many  of  the 
Saxifrages  would  also  give  full  satisfaction  when  grown  under 
such  conditions.  We  nieed  only  mention  S.  ligulata,  S.  crassifolia, 
S.  cordifolia,  S.  umbrosa,  and  others  of  that  type,  all  of  which 
will  grow  very  satifactorily  under  deciduous  trees,  providing 
always  the  shade  is  not  too  dense. 

The  New  Plan  of  Arranging  Herbaceous  Borders  (F.  Simon). 
— The  old  svstem  of  planting:  herbaceous  borders  was  to  arrange 
the  plants  in  lines  of  equal  height ;  that  is,  the  plants  in  the  back 
row  were  intended  to  be  the  tallest,  while  those  in  the  front  of 
them  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  evenly  sloping  bank  from 
back  to  front.  Much  finer  effects  are  now  obtained  by  planting 
them  in  masses  of  irregular  form,  here  rising  into  stately 
mounds,  and  there  receding  into  hays,  the  undulations  and 
variations  in  height  being  secured  by  the  use  of  plants  of  different 
heights.  This  is  considered  much  more  effective  than  the  old 
formal  arrangement ;  but  you  must  have  recourse  to  various 
schemes  in  order  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  bloom.  If 
not  strictly  confined  to  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  you  could 
introduce  bulbs  in  spring,  sowing  annuals  about  or  amongst 
them,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bulbs  when  the  latter  die  down  in 
summer.  You  might  also  have  in  the  reserve  garden  certain 
plants  coming  along  to  take  the  place  of  early  flowering  bulbs 
or  annuals,  as  the  case  may  bo. 

Forcing  Bleeding  Heart  in  Pots  (T  Davies). — This  her¬ 
baceous  plant  agrees  very  well  with  forcing  or  gently  stimulating 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  to  get  it  into  bloom.  Your-  object-  should 
be  to  grow  it  slowly  in  a  temperature  never  exceeding  55  degrees, 
because  under  such  treatment  the  flowers  will  he  of  better  tex¬ 
ture  and  more  durable  when  fully  expanded.  We  would  impress 
upon  you  to  give  the  plants  ample  space  when  making  their 
growth,  otherwise  the  foliage  cannot  either  be  good  or  durable, 
and  a  well-foliaged  plant  in  our  opinion  is  half  the  battle.  In 
the  matter  of  compost  you  may  use  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
The  plant  is  not  fastidious,  providing  the  drainage  is  good  and 
the  compost  open.  When  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  you  may 
give  it  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week,  which  will 
stimulate  growth  considerably. 


Plants  for  Cold  Rooms  (A.  F.  T.). — There  are  several 
plants  so  nearly  hardy  that  they  may  be  grown  for  indefinite 
periods  in  dwelling-houses,  providing  you  water  them  carefully, 
never  allowing  them  to  become  dust  dry,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
saturating  them  with  water  until  the  soil  becomes  sour.  In  un¬ 
heated  houses  during  winter  very  little  water  is  necessary,  but 
when  actually  required  it  must  be  given.  For  instance,  when 
water  is  required  you  must  give  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole 
ball  of  soil.  Tlie  plants  we  should  mention  are  Aspidistras, 
Araucaria  excelsa  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  Dracaena  australis, 
D.  A.  Doucetti,  D.  rubra,  D.  Dannelli,  D.  congesta,D.  Eeckhautei, 
and  Ficus  elastica.  All  these,  if  properly  cared  for  in  the  way 
we  mention,  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  in  dwelling- 
houses,  making  sufficient  annual  growth  to  keep  them  furnished 
with  young  leaves  from  year  to  year.  During  periods  of  frost 
you  ought,  of  course,  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  window  or 
vicinity  of  the  glass,  and  cover  them  up  with  newspapers  or 
other  dry  material ;  but  on  the  departure  of  the  frost  the  nlant 
must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  at  once,  and  kept  there  at  all 
tmes  of  the  year,  so  that  the  leaves  may  have  as  fair  a  share  of 
light  as  possible  under  the  conditions. 

Transplanting  a  Holly  (H.A.L.).— April  or  the  beginning  of 
May  is  usually  considered  the  best  time  to  transplant  Hollies. 
They  are  usually  troublesome  subjects,  and  many  planters  make 
a  mistake  when  they  endeavour  to  transplant  them  in  the 
autumn,  or  even  in  March,  because  the  trees  are  subjected  to 
drying  breezes  of  wind,  which  rob  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
moisture  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  mutilated  roots  can  supply 
The  object  of  planting  at  the  period  above  stated  is  that  the 
roots  are  on  the  move,  and  growth  is  just  about  to  commence, 
so  that  if  the  roots  are  kept  watered  and  the  leaves  syringed 
occasionally,  the  tree  commences  to  grow  directly,  and  soon 
becomes  re-established.  Providing  the  weather  is  moist  when 
the  transplanting  is  done,  it  will  save  a  deal  of  labour  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  and  success  will  even  be  more  certain. 

Watercress  Beds  in  Winter  (H.  Webb).— In  the  early  part  of 
winter  the  beds  may  be  kept  fairly  dry  with  impunity,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  really  for  keeping  Watercress  beds  dry  at  any 
period.  The  plants  grow  naturally  on  some  occasions  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  rivers,  where  they  get  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture,  but  where  they  occur  in  small  running 
streams  and  springs  there  they  make  a  liberal  amount  of  vigorous 
growth.  By  keeping  a  gentle  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  bed  the  plants  will  seldom  get  frozen,  and  on  the  other  hand 
will  come  into  growth  earlier,  and  thus  furnish  you  with  a 
supply  of  shoots  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  if  the  bed  was 
allowed  to  get  dry. 

Auriculas  in  Winter  (Primula). — In  most  cases  Auriculas  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  any  part  of  this  country,  and  will  grow  out  of 
doors  even  better  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  It  is  the  warm, 
dry  weather  in  summer  that  is  more  detrimental  to  them  than 
in  winter.  Show  varieties  are  better  kept  in  glass  frames, 
because  you  can  protect  them  from  rain  and  hail,  which  would 
destroy  the  meal  or  paste  on  the  flowers,  and  thereby  detract 
from  their  appearance.  Even  in  winter  a  covering  of  mats  for 
the  frames  will  prove  sufficient  protection.  Should  the  leaves 
and  roots  get  frozen  all  you  need  do  is  to  leave  the  mats  on  the 
frames  for  some  time  after  the  frost  has  gone.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  prevent  any  rapid  thawing  of  the  soil  and  breaking 
of  the  pots.  The  shade  produced  by  mats  will  also  prevent 
injury  from  bright  sunshine  on  the  leaves  while  they  are  in  a 
frozen  state. 

Market  for  Flowers  and.  Bush  Fruits  (W.  J.  H.).— Your  prin¬ 
cipal  object  in  establishing  a  business  in  a  new  locality  should 
be  to  encourage  a  local  trade.  This  may  be  accomplished 
gradually,  and  as  the  neighbourhood  becomes  populated  yon 
should  study  the  requirements  of  the  district  and  make  an 
endeavour  to  supply  them.  By  this  means  you  can  accomplish 
much.  It  may  he  slowly  in  the  beginning,  but  by  constant 
obsex-vation  as  to  the  requirements  and  making  an  effort  to  meet 
those  wants,  your  business  may  be  made  to  grow  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  street-making.  In  all  local  businesses  the  life  of 
them  lies  largely  in  keeping  the  garden  or  nursery  tidy,  and 
encouraging  the  public  to  come  into  your  place  by  its  neat  and 
attractive  appearance.  All  this  would  mean  that  you  have  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  if  well  served  they  will  come 
again. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


1  was  recently  speaking  of  the  imported  Sweet  Potatos  and 
Yams,  but  from  latest  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  sales  cio 
not  justify  continued  importations  of  them. 

*  -X-  * 

One  article  that  has,  however,  proved  a  gigantic  success  is  the 
Banana. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Pink  and  Sons,  of  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere,  attend 
to  the  vast  importations  from  Jamaica,  and  from  them  I  have 
received  a  very  interesting  little  pamphlet  detailing  the  value  of 
the  Banana  as  a  dietetic  article,  together  with  a  number  of 
recipes  for  preparing  the  same.  *  * 

The  paper  also  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the 
Jamaica  Banana’s  home  which  are  interesting  to  any  patriotic 

Britou'  *  *  * 

I  believe 'Messrs.  Pink  will  send  the  pamphlet  on  receipt  of  a 
stamp.  *  *  * 

Exactly  how  hardy  Cyclamen  persicum  is  cannot  be  stated,  but 

I  recently  saw  a  number  of  plants  removed  from  a  frame  which 

had  been  their  sole  protection. 

*  *  * 

The  frame  was  an  ordinary  wooden  one,  and  the  light  had  had 

no  covering  whatever,  save  an  inch  coating  of  frozen  snow. 

*  *  * 

For  more  than  a  week  the  temperature  was  below  freezing, 

ran  win"  at  night  from  5  to  17  degrees  of  frost. 

°  °  c  *  *  * 

The  plants  in  question  were  perfectly  sound  when  the  ice 

eventually  thawed,  several  of  them  being  in  bloom. 

*  *  * 

I  may  say  the  plants  were  practically  dry  during  the  period 
of  their  incarceration. 

*  *  * 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  Pumpkin  scaling  some  1201b.,  and  m 
a  lit  of  bravado  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  an  American  editor. 
Of  course,  I  speak  figuratively,  my  object  being  to  make  him 
squirm.  .  *  » 

My  attempt  utterly  failed,  for  he  showed  figures  of  a  squash 
which  was  exhibited  at  Chicago.  It  tipped  at  3421b.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  a  Californian  came  at  me  with  a  490-pounder, 

together  with  a  2251b.  Pumpkin. 

°  *  *  * 

Not  satisfied  with  these,  he  instanced  a  1751b.  common  Beet,  a 
401b.  Radish,  a  401b.  Sweet  Potato,  and  an  181b.  common  Potato. 

I  at  once  wrote  to  friends  to  authenticate  such  items,  which  they 

did  •  moreover,  considerably  adding  to  the  list. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  what  Californian  soil  can;  produce,  and  which  were 

actually  exhibited  or  spoken  of  at  the  State  Fairs  m  1901  . 

J  **')(• 

Two  pound  Oranges,  Peaches  at  lglb.  each,  Pears  scaling 
pi-lb.  Lima  Beams  18in.  long,  Watermelons  1251b. ,  a  Corn¬ 
stalk'  23ft.  high,  351b.  Cabbages,  and  101b.  Cauliflowers. 
For  further  edification  as  to  average  yields,  seventeen-year-old 

Oran "e  trees  give  a  net  return  of  1800  per  acre. 

°  •*- 


A  five-year-old  Peach  orchard  of  3  acres  yields  $750  net. 

J  *  *  * 

Another  man  from  250  Peach  trees  picks  38.2701b.  of  fruit, 
profiting  thereby  to  the  tune  of  $956  from  2^  acres  of  ground. 
One  hundred  and  seven  Pear  trees  yield  6£  tons  of  fruit.  One 
settler  gets  a  crop'  of  Potatos  from  February  planting  to  the 
tune  of  ^12. 8441b.  per  acre,  following  this  up  by  6,9001b.  as  a 
second  crop  from  August  planting.  One  Apricot  tree  gives 
a, 2001b.  of  fruit.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  Asparagus  are 

obtained  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  a  season. 

*  *  * 

These  are  a  few  items  that  have  been  brought  forth  from 
California ! 

*  *  * 

In  speaking  of  Black  Currants,  F.  W.  Moore  might  well 
have  added  Boskoop  Giant ! 


Although  introduced  several  years  ago,  it  is  not  grown  to  any 

great  extent.  I  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  is  the  finest  Cun-ant  extant 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  great  yielder,  and  the  berries  are  almost  like  Cherries, 
in  very  long  clusters.  Weight  for  weight  it  will  give  “more  than 
Baldwin.  Moreover,  it  is,  I  think,  hardier,  as  it  withstood  the 
late  frosts  of  last  spring  better  than  any. 

*  *  -se¬ 

lf  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  mite-proof  ;  but  personally  I 

have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  this,  owing  to  my 
complete  immunity  from  the  pest. 

*  *  * 

This  year,  however,  I  find  the  Baldwin  is  slightly  attacked, 
whilst  Boskoop  is  entirely  free,  although  growing  alongside  the 
former. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  mites,  there  are  many  still  unacquainted  with  the 
scourge. 

*  *  * 

An  old  gardener  last  season  showed  me  several  bushes  which 
he  imagined  were  an  extra  early  variety,  owing  to  early  and 
abnormal  swelling  of  the  buds. 

*  *  * 

He  informed  me  that  they  came  like1  that  every  spring,  yet 
scarcely  bore  any  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Nevertheless,  despite  my  advice,  he  hesitated  to  grub  them  up, 
and  they  still  remain  in  their  old  position  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the  outbreak  among  myi  own 
plants. 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  who  question  the  advisability  of  sprouting 
Potatos  before  planting. 

*  *  * 

At  a  lecture  recently  Mr.  J.  Murray  described  his  tests  at 
Friskney.  Sprouted  British  Queen  yielded  8  tons  6g  cwt.  per 
acre,  while  unsprouted  gave  but  6  tons  14§  cwt.  Sprouted 
Triumphs  turned  up  8  tons  19  cwt.  per  acre,  unsprouted 
6  tons  16  cwt.  Apart  from  this,  a  sprouted  Potato  has  a  great  piull 
over  others,  inasmuch  as  it  gets  away  quicker,  rendering  the 
foliage  older  and  more  vigorous  before  the  disease  comes  along. 

*  •  *  * 

Not  a  few  inspectors  of  nuisances  are  nuisances  in  themselves. 

*  *  * 

The  ignorance  they  display  is  amusing,  were  it  not  for  the 
trouble  they  cause.  A  Scarborough  fruiterer  was  recently  sum¬ 
moned  for  displaying  black  Bananas.  In  the  examination  the 
simple  inspector  admitted  he  did  not  know  Bananas  turned  black 
if  frosted. 

•x-  *  * 

If  he  went  to  America  he  would  have  his  work  cut  out  hauling 
up  vendors  of  black  Bananas.  But  I  fear  he  would  get  short 
shrift,  as  buyers  show  greater  preference  to  such  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  “back  to  the  land,”  the  “  Small  Holdings  Syndi¬ 
cate  ”  rent  several  hundred  acres  of  Lord  Carrington’s  Lincoln¬ 
shire  estate,  and  sublet  small  holdings  to  anyone  desiring  them. 
The  scheme  is  proving  a  great  success,  as  numbers  of  persons  who 
had  moved  into  towns  have  returned  to  the  country,  where  they 
can  get  holdings  suited  to  their  means.  If  other  big  landowners 
follow  suit  there  are  rosy  prospects  in  store. 

*  *  * 

I  wonder  where  the  idea  that  Parsnips  were  not  good  until 
frosted  first  emanated.  I  have  been  testing  the  theory,  and 
find  it  all  moonshine  ! 

*  *  * 

What  an  appetite  England  has  to  be  sure! 

*  *  * 

For  the  week  ending  January  17th  32,666  cwt.  of  Apples  came 
into  the  country. 

*  *  * 

To  instance  a  few  more  items,  34,052  bunches  of  Bananas  and 
154.705  cwt.  of  Oranges  ;  and  then  to  look  at  Onions,  112,551 
bushels. 

*  *  * 

It  makes  one  weep — the  figures  I  mean,  not  the  Onions  (they 
always  make  me  whimper!).  And  they  ought  to  be  English 
grown. 

*  *  * 

Armour  may  corner  American  Potatos,  but  we  received 
79.852  cwt.  from  somewhere,  and  I  know  where  ! 

*  *  * 

Belgium,  Channel  Isles,  France,  Holland,  and  “made  in 
Germany,” 
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Foreman  to  journeyman.  (Jim)  on  the  fires  :  “  Did  you  keep  up 
the  heat  in  the  .stove  last  night,  Jim?”  “No,  but.  the  ‘boss  ’ 
marie  it  hot  enough  for  me  this  morning.” 

*  *  * 

N.  Traveller  to  old  Labourer:  “How  will  I  distinguish  the 
head  from  the  under  gardeners  over  there?”  “Quite  easy,  sir. 
The  ‘boss’  has  a  double  crop  of  solemn  care  on  his  face.” 
“Thanks.” 

*  *  * 

Gardening  Lecture  at  Henley-on-Thames. — The  second  of 
the  series  of  gardening  lectures  arranged  by  the  Berks  C.C.  was 
given  In.  the  National  Schools  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Galt.  His  subject 
was  “  Tap-rooted  Vegetables,”  and  some  good  advice  was  given 
regarding  the  cultivation,  manuring  and  diseases  of  these  useful 
crops. 

*  #  * 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  inst-.  at  the  Rink 
Hall,  Blarkheath,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins  presiding  over  a  good 
attendance,  including  Messrs.  F.  Fox  (hon.  secretary),  CL  D. 
Judge  (assistant  lion,  secretary),  T.  Aley  (chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee),  J.  Pearce,  E.  Smith,  Howe,  Jeffery,  Bakm-,  Gilbert,  W. 
Clark,  Pavey,  Dixon,  Webb,  Payne,  Struckett,  T.  E.  Brown,  W. 
H.  Nicolson,  Poole,  etc.  The  committee  reported  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £16  odd,  or  a  profit  on  the  year  of  nearly  £6.  They 
hoped  that  members  anil  their  friends  would  still  support  the 
society,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  valuable  work. 

*  *  * 

Notts.  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — The  21st 
annual  dinner  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Society  was  held  on  the  22nd  inlst.  at  the  Arboretum 
Rooms,  Nottingham,  under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr.  P.  S. 
Clay,  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  city.  The  opportunity  of  c.ele 
brating  the  society’s  coming  of  age  was  accepted  by  a  large  and 
representative  body  of  members,  and  under  comfortable  condi¬ 
tions  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Mr.  G.  Goode  pro¬ 
posed  “  Success  to  the  Notts.  Horticultural  ar.i  1  Botanical 
Society,”  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  whose  name  was  coupled  with  the 
toast,  was  gratified  that  it  was  their  coming  of  age  dinner. 

*  *  * 

Harrenden  Horticultural  Society. — At  the  24th  annual 
general  meeting  of  members  of  this  society,  recently  held,  the 
report  for  the  year  showed  the  number  of  subscribers  to  be  326  ; 
the  total  receipts  were  £216  Os.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£215  4s.  10d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  15s.  lOd.  In!  addition 
to  this  the  society  has  a  reserve  of  £30  in  the  bank.  The  last 
show  was  pronounced  a  success,  £65  13s.  3d.  being  realised  at  the 
entrance  gates.  The  number  of  non-subscribers  who  paid  for  ad¬ 
mission  was  2,363.  The  total  number  of  competing  exhibitors 
was  101,  and  the  number  of  exhibits  636.  These  furores  show  a 
falling  off  from  the  average,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
unprop itious  season  of  1902.  The  25th  annual  show  was  fixel 
for  Wednesday,  August  26th.  Mr.  J.  ,T.  Willis  is  the  secretary, 
and  ha.s  held  this  position  since  the  commencement  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The  opening 
meeting  of  the  spring  session  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the 
Guildhall,  when  a  large  number  of  the  members  attended.  Mr. 
Luscombe,  generd  foreman  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Nurseries, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  subject  was  “A  Demonstration  on  the 
I  Various  Methods  of  Preparing  Cuttings,”  and  was  introduced  bv 
Mr.  Samuel  Radley.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  say  inn  that 
the  best  workmen  had  the  best  tools,  and  a  necessary  condition 
of  successfully  preparing  cuttings  was  to  hare  a  good,  well- 
sharpened  knife,  as  experience  showed  that  cuttings  made  with 
such  a  tool  struck  more  readily.  He  exhibited  a  sharpening 
hone,  and  illustrated  its  use.  The  cuttings  made  at  the  table  bv 
the  members  nresemt  were  of  such  plants  as  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Calceolarias.  Fuchsias,  Lobelias.  India-rubber 
plants.  Heaths,  Azaleas,  etc.  Cuttings  were  made  of  leaves  oulv 
as  in  the  caw  of  Begonias.  Gloxinias,  etc.,  and  others  with  a  hud 
attached.  Them  root  cuttings  were  shown.  Tn  short,  the  de¬ 
monstration  was  the  most  practical  and  valuable  of  anv  of  the 
meetings  held  by  the  society,  and  many  useful  hints  and  precepts 
were  given  bv  experienced  and  practical  gardeners  to  the  younger 
members.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  two  beads  of  Celerv  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Weeks,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders.  Stoke 
House:  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Abram,  gardener  to  Mr.  T 
Kekewieh,  Peamore. 


Bananas  to  the  number  of  2,805,700  hunches  were  imported 
into  this  country  last,  year.  These  figures  are  more  than  double 
those  of  1900. 

*  *  * 

Immense  consignments  of  flowers,  including  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  Violets,  and  Anemones,  are  now  arriving  daily  at 
Folkestone  Harbour  from  the  South  of  Europe  for  the  London 
and  other  markets. 

*  *  * 

Tiie  Brighton  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  dinner 
and  social  gathering  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Horticultural  Society  took  place  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr.  William  Balohin,  on  the  22nd 
inst. 

*  *  * 


Gift  of  a  Recreation  Ground. — Mr.  Everard  H  -sketh,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  district  for  his  generosity,  has  presented 
Hartford  with  a  recreation  ground.  The  site  occupies  a  portion 
of  Hartford  Brent,  overlooking  the  charming  Darenth  Valley, 
and  has  historic  interest  as  being  the  reputed  gathering  place  of 
Wat  Tyler’s  host  prior  to  the  march  on  London. 

*  *  * 


Sale  of  the  late  Alderman  Alf.  Cooke’s  Orchids. — Messrs. 
Hepper  and  Sons,  acting  under  instruction®  from  Mrs.  Alf  Cooke, 
on  the  21st  inst.  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  at  their  Sale  Rooms 
in  East  Parade,  Leeds,  a  collection  of  surplus  Orchids  and  stove 
plants  from  the  gardens  of  W eetwood  Hall,  Leeds.  The  collec¬ 
tion  comprised  350  Orchids,  including  some  very  beautiful  and  a 
number  of  rare  blooms,  and  about  300  stove  plants. 

*  *  * 


(  David  Garrick’s  Mulberry  Tree.— The  death  of  David 
Garrick  took  place  in  1779,  and  to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  that 
event.  In  Abington  Park,  Northampton,  a  Mulberry  tree 
planted  by  him  still  bears  fruit.  For  over  one  hundred  years 
this  tree  bo-re  a  copper  plate  with  the  following  inscription  : 
“Ibis  tree  was  planted  by  David  Garrick,  Esq.,  at  the  request 
of  Ann  Thursby,  as  a  growing  testimony  of  t-heir  friendship, 


* 


*  * 


Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association.- — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  was 
held  at  the  Technical  School  on  the  22nd  inst.,  Councillor 
W illiam  Davis  presiding.  In  their  tenth  annual  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  recorded  the  continued  progress  of  the  associatiou.  The 
meetings  had  been  well  attended,  the  various  exhibitions  had  on 
the  whole  been  well  supported.'  and  the  number  of  new  members 
elected  was  satisfactory.  Still  they  felt  that  the  association  had 
as  yet  only  touched  the  fringe  of  amateur  gardening  in 
Birmingham. 

*  *  # 


The  Queen’s  Patronage. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cowes 
Horticultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  the  Town. 
Hall  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  H.  Shepard  presiding.  A  gratifying 
report  of  the  society’s  doings  for  the  past  year  was  presented  by 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Creighton.'  It  was  stated  that 
Queen  Alexandra  had  graciously  consented  to  become  the 
patroness  of  the  association  in  succession  to  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  The  financial  statement  showed  that  Queen 
Alexandra  had  sent  a  donation  of  £5  and  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg  £3  3s.  Mr.  Godfrey  Baring,  J.P. ,  C.  C. ,  was  re-elected 
president,  and  other  officers  were  also  appointed.  The  lion, 
secretary  was  re-elected  in  a  complimentary  manner. 

*  *  * 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at 
Olivers’  Restaurant,  RoyaL  Promenade.  Mr.  IV.  A.  Caraway 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
The  president  (Mr.  J.  H.  Hockley)  was  unanimously  re-elected, 
and  resolutions  were  also  adopted  re-electing  the  treasurer  (Mr. 
J.  H.  Vallance),  the  secretary  (Mr.  G.  Harris),  and  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  accounts  for  the  past  year  were  submitted,  arid 
showed  that  the  -society  had  considerably  benefited  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  committees  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the 
Westbury  Flower  Show  in  allowing  them  to  have  a  stall  for  the 
sale  of  flowers  at  their  respective  shows,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  Mr.  Antony  Gibbs  in  kindly  allowing  his  beautiful  grounds  at 
Tyntesfield  to  be  opened  fo-r  their  benefit.  The  auxiliary  was 
this  year  able  to  forward  the  sum  of  £79  16s.  to  the  parent 
society,  which  does  a  good  work  in  granting  pensions  of  £20  per 
annum  for  life  to  aged  gardeners  who  are  no  longer  able  to  follow 
their  occupation. 
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News  of  the  Week — (continued). 


At  Birkdale,  Lancashire,  a  Rhododendron  is  blooming  in  an 
open  garden. 


*  *  * 


Goon  reports  are  to  hand  regarding  New  Zealand’s  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  industry,  the  area  devoted  to  which  is  steadily  increasing. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — A  laboratory  has  been  opened  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent’s  Park,  in  which 
classes  for  instruction  in  botany  and  horticultural  chemistry 
are  held  three  days  a  week.  Mr.  E.  J.  Schwartz,  Demonstrator 
in  Botany  at  King’s  College,  has  been  appointed  director,  and 
he  lias  now  completed  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 
The  laboratory  has  been  erected  and  equipped  under  the  iegis 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  and  there  is  ground  for  hope 
that  it  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  more  ambitious  botanic  institute 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

* 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  for  the  appointment 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Windsor  was  elected  pre¬ 
sident,  Dr.  De  Vere  Hunt  chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Morris  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  H.  Gillett  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary,  a  position  which  he  has  held  since  the  society  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  date  of  the  show  was  fixed  for  July  22nd  and  23rd. 
The  accounts  were  passed,  and  a  satisfactory  balance  is  in  hand. 

*  *  * 

Social  Evening  at  Kew. — The  annual  social  evening 
organised  by  the  young  gardeners  at  Kew  was  held  on  tips 
occasion  in  the  Boat  House,  Kew  Bridge,  on  the  15th  inst.  About 
sixty  couples  were  present,  including  most  of  the  present 
gardeners  and  a.  few  of  the  past  Kewit-e-s.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  twelve  dances,  Mr.  Horton  acting  as  M.C.  and  giving 
general  satisfaction.  There  was  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
the  latter  supplied  chiefly  by  the  piano.  The  dancing  was  kept 
up  to  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  all  were  agreed  that  they 
had  spent  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  evening. 

*  *  * 

National  Dahlia  Society. — The  newly-issued  schedule  of  the 
above  society  contains  the  report  for  1902,  with  the  prize  list  for 
1903.  Compared  with  the  report  for  1901,  issued  ten  months 
ago,  the  changes  are  as  follow: — The  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester  is  added  to  the  list  of  patrons,  and  that  of  Miss 
Willmott,  Y.M.H.,  to  the  list  of  patronesses.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Sharpe  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson,  M.A.,  has  been  elected  a  vice-pre-sident  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Hudson  thus  retires  from  the  position  of  hon.  secretary, 
which  he  has  so  ably  filled  during  the  past  six  years,  and  Mr. 
P.  W.  Tulloch  has  been  elected  hon.  secretary  in  his  place. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  caused  by  Mr.  Tulloch’s  appointment.  Compared  with 
the  date  of  issue  of  the  last  report,  the  membership  shows  an 
increase  of  over  11  per  cent.,  and  the  prize  schedule  for  1903  has 
been  improved  by  the  addition  of  four  new  prize  trophies,  as 
already  notified.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  thei  holding 
of  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  by  this  society  at  Manchester 
in  September  next,  which  it  is  hoped  will  shortly  reach  a  s-atis- 
factorv  conclusion. 

*  *  * 


Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual- Improvement 
Society. — The  first  lecture  in  the  New  Year  of  this  society’s 
syllabus  of  meetings  was  held  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
George  Street,  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  introduced  Mr.  J.  Deans,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 
and, appreciable  paper  on  “  Nature’s  Seed  Sowing.”  The  lecturer, 
in  his  opening  remarks,  referred  to  the  well-known  authorities 
on!  the  subject,  such  as  Darwin,  Lubbock,  etc.,  and  their  theories 
of  the  many  ways  which  Nature  has  of  distributing  the  seeds  of 
plant  life  over  the  earth,  attributing  the  methods  of  dispersing 
the  seeds  toi  four  chief  ways,  viz.,  by  water,  winds,  birds,  and 
animals,  and  explaining  the  channels  of  each  in  detail,  thereby 
showing  the  harmonious  working  of  Nature  and  her  subjects. 
The  lecturer  passed  round  to  the  meeting  different  varieties  of 
seeds,  and  these  conveyed  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  different 
points  which  he  raised  in  his  discourse.  A  good  discussion  by  the 
members  relating  to  the  lecture  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Dr.  Brooke 
Ridley,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer 
for  the  splendid  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  his  subject.  Seven 
new  members  were  elected.  The  next  meeting  is  February  3rd, 
when  Mr.  Thos.  Bunyard  will  take  for  his  subject  “  Garden 
Root  Crops.” 


The  Fruit-growers’  Association,  Blairgowrie,  sat  down  to 
their  annual  dinner  on  the  22nid  inst. 

*  .  *  * 

Mr.  Chamberlain  stopped  at  Nawasha  Station,  on  the 
Uganda  Railway  to  examine  Orchids  and  Lilies,  which  were 
brought  to  him  for  inspection.  Some  of  them  were  taken  away 
with  him. 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Lectures  at  Potter’s  Bar. — A  series  of  six 
lectures  on  Horticulture  has  recently  been  started,  Mr.  J. 
Weathers  again  being  the  lecturer.  Only  about  a  dozen  persons, 
however,  patronised  the  opening  meeting  last  week.  Mr.  H. 
Joy  is  the  class  manager. 

*  *  * 

The  King’s  Park,  Bloemfontein. — The  laying  out  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  King’s  Park,  a  piece  of  ground  given  to  Bloemfontein 
in  celebration  of  the  King’s  Coronation,  is  progressing.  The 
situation  of  the  park  is  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  soil  is  brackish,  and  therefore  the  site  chosen 
is  not  an  ideal  one  ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  the  Curator  of  Graliams- 
town  Botanical  Gardens,  amongst  the  finest  in  South  Africa, 
confidence  is  felt  that  the  park  will  be  laid  out  to  the  best, 
advantage. 

*  •*  * 

A  Big  Garden  Farm. — America  is  the  country  for  big  things, 
and  it  is  not-  astonishing  therefore  to  learn  that  it  claims  to  have 
the  bggest  market  garden  in  the  world.  This  is  run  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Raw-son,  who  last  year  grew  600,000 
“cukes  ”  of  cucumbers  at  a  co-s-t  of  £1,200,  which  works  out  just 
one  halfpenny  per  Cucumber.  About  2.000  Cucumbers  are  cut 
each  day  in  March,  4,000  a  day  in  April,  10.000  a  day  in  May, 
and  15,000  a  day  in  June.  Lettuces  are  another  big  cultivation 
on  this  farm,  a  million  head  having  been  grown  under  glass  last 
year. 

*  *  * 

Bucklebury  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Bucklebury  and  Marlston  Society  was  held  in  the 
Schoolroom,  Bucklebury,  on  the  17th  inst.  The  chairman  for 
the  evening,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton',  said  the  society  was  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  with  a  balance  of  £44  2s-.  Id.  on  the  credit  side. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  report  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  retiring 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  for  the  work  he  had  done,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  he  had  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  during  the 
two  years  he  held  office  Later  in  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  to 
discuss,  questions  on  cottage  gardening,  Mr.  Wright  delivered  a 

lecture  on  “Chrysanthemums  for  Cottagers.” 

*  *  * 

Linn.ean  Society  of  London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  15th  inst. 
the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing,  F.R.  S.,  moved:  “  That  this  meet¬ 
ing,  approving  o-f  the  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Li-nnsean  Society  of  London,  as  shown  in  the  printed  statement 
circulated,  hereby  -authorises  the  council  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  a  supplementary  charter  embodying  the  said 
alterations,  and  thereafter  to  prepare  revised  bye-laws  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter.”  The  object  of 
these  alterations  wa.s  to  enable  the  society  to  admit  ladies  to  their 
meetings,  who,  by  the  ruling  of  the  old  charter,  had  previously 
been  debarred  from  attending.  At  the  votinlg  which  followed  the 
more  important  alteration  was  the  addition  of  the  words  “  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  sex.”  This  was  carried  by  54  in  favour  and  17 
against. 

*  *  * 

Fisiilake. — An  Interesting  Lecture  on  Horticulture. — 
Mr.  A.  Gant,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  gave  the  third  of  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  “Horticulture,”  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  19th  inst.. 
to  a  moderate  attendance.  The  lecturer  gave  some  practical 
hints  on  budding  and  striking  Roses.  The  bud  should  be  taken 
from  a  branch  not  too  old,  and  would  do  better  if  not  allowed  to 
grow  too  long  a-  shoot  the  first  year.  The  branch  should  not  he 
cut  back  until  the  snring  after.  The  best  time  for  budding  was  : 
Cherries  in  June,  Roses  in  July,  and  Apples  in  August.  Roses 
that  could  not  bo  raised  from  cuttings  might  be  raised  from 
runners  by  laying  a  branch  in  the  ground  and  cutting  a-  ring  of 
bark  out,  which  would  cause  the  roots  to  strike.  The  best-  time 
to  plant  them  was  July,  August,  and  September.  Regarding 
some  of  the  insect  pests,  the  lecturer  advised  tar  water  mixed 
with  soil  for  Carrot  grub,  and  carbolic  soap  for  Onion  grub, 
Carrot  grub,  and  green-fly  on  Roses.  To  destroy  fingers  and  toes 
use  lime  and  avoid  manuring  with  superphosphate. 
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Forcing  Sweet  Peas 

These  deservedly  popular  flowers  may  be  easily  forced,  and 
yield  a  supply  of  blossom  from  the  end  of  April,  or  even  earlier, 
quite  two  months  before  any  can  be  gathered  from  outside. 
At  a  time  of  year  when  the  gardeners’  resources  and  ingenuity 
are  taxed  to  supply  a  variety  of  decorative  material  nothing 
is  more  highly  prized  than  Sweet  Peas.  We  grow  a  quantity  for 
market,  and  find  them  profitable.  We  sow  in  November,  four 
or  more  seeds  in  a  60-sized  pot,  in  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
and  when  tall  enough,  or,  rather,  when  space  permits — that 
is,  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  cut — we  plant  out  in  an 
unheated  house,  and  train  them  up  twigs  in  the  usual  way  ; 
some  we  grow  in  pots — 24’s — and  train  them  up  the  back  wall 
of  a  lean-to  house,  and  we  usually  pick  blooms  from  the  end 
of  April  till  .Tune,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  There  is  no  great 
skill  or  care  required.  They  must  not.  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  however,  when  in  bloom,  or  the  unexpanded  buds  will 
drop.  If  extra  fine  blooms  are  required,  they  may  be  liberally 
fed  with  manure-water,  or  such  fertiliser  as  Clay’s ;  we  use 
both  with  satisfactory  results. 

We  only  grow  a  few  varieties  for  this  purpose.  Emily  Hen¬ 
derson,  Blanche  Burpee,  and  Mont  Blanc  for  whites ;  and 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  and  Miss  Will  mbit  are 
the  varieties  we  grow  this  year.  A  few  good  colours  in  quan¬ 
tities  suit  our  purpose  better  than  too  large  a  variety.  A.  P. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Lobelias. 

The  “bedding-out”  system  has  undergone  several  changes 
or  modifications  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  involving 
a  good  many  changes  among  the  plants  employed  for  this 
work,  but  during  the  entire  period  the  Lobelia  has  main¬ 
tained  a  high  popularity,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  indications  of  any  waning  of  its  popularity.  One  very  plain 
reason  for  this  is  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  lias  no  serious 
rival.  Another  reason  for  its  prolonged  popularity  is  its 
adaptability  to  the  varying  styles  that  have  been  adopted,  from 
the  stiff  preciseness  of  the  “  carpet  ”  system  to  the  free  and 
easy  “  promiscuous  ”  system  of  the  present  day. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  superfluous  to  sav  anything 
about  the  propagation  of  the  Lobelia,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  am 
justified  in  offering  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

From  personal  observation,  I  know  that  many  gardeners 
fail,  or,  at  least,  often  fail,  to  raise  the  necessary  stock  from 
cuttings,  and  have  therefore  to'  fall  back  upon  seed.  I  do 
not  condemn  propagation  from  seed  (I  am  not  now  dealing 
with  the  raising  of  new  varieties).  For  some  purposes  seed¬ 
lings  are  quite  admissible,  especially  with  a  variety  like  Bar¬ 
nard’s  Perpetual ;  but  where  uniformity  of  colour  and  habit  is 
requisite,  one  must  depend  upon  stock  raised  from  cuttings. 
The  chief  cause  of  failure  is  the  want  of  looking  ahead.  Next 
season’s  supply  is  not  thought  of  till  some  time  in  the  early 
autumn,  when  a  few  plants  of  each  variety  are  lifted  from  the 
beds  or  borders  here  and  there  where  they  ar  e  least  likely  to 
j  be  missed.  These  are  potted  or  “  boxed,”  the  result  frequently 
being  that  50  per  cent,  to1  75  per  cent,  of  the  plants  never 
see  the  spring  ■  in  fact,  they  die  off  before  they  have  had  time 
to  make  fresh  roots. 

I  have  for  many  years  pursued  the  following  simple  method 
of  propagation,  and  cannot  remember  having  lost,  more  than,  a 
single  plant  of  any  one  variety  in  any  one  season. 

At  planting-out  time  I  set  aside  a  sufficient  number  of  strong, 
healthy  plants  of  each  variety,  and  as  promptly  as  possible 
pot  them  up  into  4-in.  pots,  using  good  turfy  loam  moderately 
enriched  with  any  manure  that  comes  handy.  The  pots  are 
then  stood  on  a  hard  bottom  where  they  can  get  the  full  sun¬ 
shine,  and  here  they  remain  till  the  general  housing  time, 
when  they  are  transferred  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  vinery 
at  rest. 

To  prevent  flowering,  the  plants  are  cut  or  clipped  over  two 
or  three  times  during  the  summer,  this  operation  being  per¬ 


formed  for  the  last  time  about  the  middle  of  September.  In 
January  the  plants  are  introduced  into  heat  preparatory  to 
taking  cuttings  in  February  and  March.  Of  these  there  will 
be  abundance,  and  there  are  no  cuttings  more  easily 
rooted.  Charles  Comfort. 

A  Chat  about  Alpines. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  alpine  garden  or 
rockery  to  the  enthusiastic  owner  is  that  his  garden  is  never 
complete.  There  is  always  room,  even  within  the  narrow  scope 
of  a  small  rockery,  for  addition,  alteration,  and  improvement. 
The  formation  of  a  rock  garden  is  not  begun  and  completed 
in  one  task  in  the  manner  we  would  plant  an  avenue  or  build 
a  greenhouse. 

The  first  completed  plan  of  the  rockery  is  but  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  future  development  ;  the  first  consignment  of  plants 
is  a  nucleus  of  the  future  collection,  for  the  love  of  Alpines 
grows,  and  the  enthusiast  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  fresh 
treasures  in  the  form  of  new  or  rare  plants  wherewith  to  add 
beauty  and  value  to  his  collection,  and  each  new  plant  intro¬ 
duced  alters,  more  or  less,  the  aspect  of  the  wfiiole  place.  From 
time  to  time,  as  the  available  space  becomes  occupied,  other 
pockets  must  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  more  stones 
and  fresh  soil,  or,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  rockery  have  reached 
the  utmost  limit,  provision  for  newcomers  must  be  made  by 
other  methods,  such  as  by  diminishing  the  stock  of  older  in¬ 
habitants,  or  by  dividing  the  larger  pockets  into  several  small 
ones.  All  this  work  affords  much  pleasure  to  the  Alpine 
gardener,  and,  if  executed  in  artistic  manner,  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  place  for  those  who  visit  it. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  rock  garden  are  generally  plants 
of  fairly  easy  culture  and  rapid  growth,  for  it  is  desirable  to 
“furnish”  the  rockery  quickly  for  appearance  sake.  For  this 
purpose  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Aubrietias,  and  plants,  of  that 
order  are  deservedly  popular,  many  rockeries,  indeed,  being 
wholly  occupied  with  these  old  favourites. 

Rocks  plants  are,  however,  procurable  in  endless  variety,  and 
nothing  delights  the  enthusiast  more  than  obtaining  something 
rare.  A  few  plants  that  may  well  be  sought  and  procured  as 
opportunity  presents  itself  are  the  following  :  — 

Menziesia  caerulea,  that  charming  little  hard-wooded  plant, 
erstwhile  found  growing  wild  in  Scotland,  is  now  rarely  met 
with,  even  under  cultivation.  It  makes  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  choicer  Ericas,  and  thrives  under  similar  treatment. 
Eveiy  rockery  should  possess  some  varieties  of  Heaths,  perhaps 
the  choicest  of  all  being  Erica  maweana. 

Bryanthus  erectus  is  another  plant  that  associates  well  with 
the  subjects  under  notice,  while  the  space  between  these  hard- 
wooded  plants  forms  an  ideal  home  for  the  beautiful  little 
Dalibardia  repens. 

In  the  sunnier  parts  of  the  rockery  should  be  got  together  a 
collection  of  HeManthemums,  which  may  be  obtained  in  many 
beautiful  colours,  and  in  both  single  and  double  flowering  forms, 
a  most  pleasing  variety  being  that  which  bears  double  chocolate- 
coloured  flowers,  sent  out,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 
Androsaces  should  not  be  forgotten,  especially  A.  camea,  which 
is  both  showy  and  easy  to  grow,  while  the  chaste  little  A. 
coronopifolia  should  be  freely  sown  in  small  patches  here  and 
there.  Seeds  germinate  freely,  and  although  the  plant  is  but  a 
biennial  it  establishes  itself  by  means  of  self-sown  seeds.  A 
plant  that  associates  well  with  Dodecatheons  is  Uvularia  grandi- 
flora,  and  a  hunt  may  also  be  made  for  the  pink-flowered 
Trillium.  Incarvillea  variabilis  is  a  nice  plant  for  the  rockery, 
and  with  me  is  hardier  than  I.  Delavayi,  which  is,  however,  a 
plant  I  would  not  be  without. 

The  subjects  I  have  named  are  not  new,  although  some  are 
rare.  I  may  mention,  however,  a  new  plant  of  some  promise 
which  came  under  my  notice  last  season,  it  being  a  Lychnis 
in  the  way  of  L.  clialcedonica,  but  with  flowers  of  a  peculiar 
terra-cotta  shade,  and  of  sufficiently  dwarf  habit  to  lender  it 
admissible  to  the  rock  garden.  Heather  Bell. 
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The  Rock  Wall  as  a  Home  for  Alpine 

Plants. 

Experience  teaohesi  that  ithere  is,  perhaps,  no  place  better 
suited  for  the  majority  of  choice  Alpines  than  the  rock  or 
diy  wall,  when  backed  by  higher  ground,  as  it  secures  for  them 
a  firm  base,  shelter,  and  a  cool,  moist  root  run.  By  varying 
the  aspect  from  north  to  south  so  many  favourable  situations 
are  obtainable,  and  plants  as  opposite  in  their  requirements  as 
Raanondia  and  Opuntias  can  be  suited'.  The  recess  in  the  Kew 
rockery,  of  which  an  illustration  was  given  at  page  13,  is  a 
capital  example  of  a  shady  rock  'wall. 

Those  living  in  stony,  hilly  districts  are  familiar  with  this 
kind  of  wall  ;  often  it  is  built  by  the  roadlsidle  to  uphold  the 
bank,  and  is  called  “  dry,”  from  the  fact  that  no  mortar  is 
used  in  building  it.  Such,  walls  are  readily  constructed,  pro¬ 
vided  stone  is  obtainable.  When  the  first  course  isi  laid,  see 
that  it  has  a  firm  foundation,  and  that  it  and  each  -succeeding 
course  tips  slightly  towards  the  back,  leaving  a  space  there  of 
1  ft.  or  more  to  bei  filled  up  with  a  suitable!  compost;  a  small 
quantity  should  also  he  placed  between  each  course  as  t lie- 
work  proceeds. 

The  face  of  the  stones  can  be  arranged  -to-  form  a  smooth 
slope,  or  each  tier  can  be  placed  a  little  farther  back,  the  result 
being  a  series  of  narrow  ledges.  The  rain,  falling  on  these-, 
passes  into  the  crevices,  and  is  there  -absorbed  by  the  stone-si,  -to 
be  given  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants,  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

There  are  many  persons  who  shrink  from  the  expense  o-f 
forming  a  rockery,  and  yet  would  gladly  grow  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Alpines.  If  they  have-  a  terrace  bank,  let-  them  alter 
it  to-  form  a  rock  wall  as  described  above ;  if  there-  is  -a  walk 
at  the  foot  of  it.  so  much  the  better — these  little  plants  need 
to  be  seen  closely — but  leave  a  good  margin  at  the  foot ;  so 
many  thing-s  like  t-bat  sheltered!  pl-a-ce.  A  sunken  path  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  this  way.  A  go-od  example  of  the 
latter  can  b-e  seen  at  Gravetye;  fiber©  a  pergola  is  placed  over 
it,  -affording  a  slight  shade  -agreeable  to  -some  plants  in  the  -heat 
of  summer. 

A  background  to  the  wall  can  be  obtained  by  planting  low 
shrubs  at  the  top.  Among  those  suitable  are  Rosa  wichuriana 
and  its  hybrids,  Berberis  Tliunbergii,  Genista  radiata  and  his- 
panica,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  myrtifolium,  and  hirsutum, 
Dipplo-pappus-  chrysophyllus,  Menziesii  polifolia,  and  M.  p.  alba, 
and  forms  of  Erica  cinerea.  As  these  attain  age  they  will 
assume  more  distinct  character,  forming  a  delightful  setting  to 
the  little  gems  below. 

Many  of  these  shrivel  up  in  dry  seasons  in  the-  ordinary 
rockery,  but  remain  perfectly  fresh  in  the  wall,  even  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  full  sun.  The  Androsaces,  encrusted  Saxifragas,  and 
Optuntias  appear  quite  at  home ;  water  soon  passes  away  from 
them,  nor  do  the  worms  disturb  their  roots.  Many  of  the 
Campanulas,  especially  C.  gargamica,  travel  along  the  crevices 
with  easev  The  little  Alpine  Poppies  come  up  readily  from 
seed  sown  in  April ;  so-,  too-,  does  Linaria  A-lp-ina.  An-oantho- 
limon  venu-stum  becomes  more  glaucous,  and  produces  it-s  lovely 
little  flowers  in  greater  profusion.  Achillea  umbellate  i-s  a 
good  companion  for  the-  rosy  purple  Aubriefia-s  and  Phlox 
setacea,  which,  if  planted  near  the  top,  stream  down  the  face 
of  the  wall  in  sheets  o-f  colo-ur.  Arenaria  balearica  at  the-  foot 
of  the  cool  wall  takes  possession  of  it  by  creeping  upward. 
Mentha  Requieni  and  Veronica  re-pens  do  the  same  for  warmer 
places.  Erinus  alpinus  seeds  and  spreads  freely.  So-m-e  of 
the  larger  Iberis  find  a  comfortable  home  near  the  foot.  By 
way  of  contrast  to  their  small  foliage,  Verba-scums  may  b-e 
planted.  Megasea  cordifolia  is  also  very  effective  in  this  way. 
L itliosp errnurn  pro-stratum  is  a  capital  plant  for  rock  work. 
L.  petraeum,  sometimes  known  as  L.  rosmarinifolium,  likes 
a  tight  crevice,  with  plenty  of  rooting  space  behind  ;  in  this  it 
resembles  Phyteuma  como-sum. 

Many  others  could-  be  named,  but  I  hope  enough  h-a-s  been 
said  to  induce  someone  to  try  this  phase  of  gardening.  The 


present  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  building  the  wall,  and  the 
planting  can  be  done  early  in.  March,  provided  the  weather  is 
suitable.  ,T.  0. 

Cucumis  Melo. 

The  earliest  Melons  are  generally  sown  about  the  middle  of 
January.  To  have  their  permanent  quarters  in  readiness  by 
the  time  plants  are  large  enough  to  plant  out.  such  work  must 
be  in  evidence  by  giving  the  pits  a  thorough  cleaning,  the  old 
hot-bed  cleared  out,  and  refilled  with  new,  sweet  material, 
making  it  as  firm  as  possible  by  treading;  leave  for  a  time  to 
settle.  A  layer  of  turf,  grass  downwards,  is  next  required  ;  on 
this  the  bed  formed,  consisting  of  strong  fibrous  loam.  Make 
firm  by  ramming.  Should  the  loam  be  light,  an  addition  of 
marl  is  beneficial. 

From  this  sowing  fruit  is  obtainable  in  May.  To  keep  up  a 
succession,  sow  about  the  third  week  in  every  month.  Seed 
sown  in  moist  soil  needs  no  water  until  germination  takes 
place,  after  which  give  the  seedlings  a  situation  near  the  glass, 
where  they  will  have  full  benefit  of  light,  beat,  and  moisture. 
An  average  of  75  deg.  atmospheric  will  be  found  to  suit  them 
best,  except  that  in  proportion  as  the  sunlight  increases  they 
will  readily  bear  an  increase  of  from  5  deg.  to  10  deg.,  both  to 
the  roots  and  growth. 

Soon  after  the  second  set  of  leaves  have  developed,  transfer 
them  into  the  bed  already  prepared.  On  no  account  plant  out 
unless  the  loam  is  fairly  warm.  Strict  attention  should  always 
he  given  to  watering,  taking  care  to  keep  it-  away  from  the 
collar.  Frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure-water  should 
be  given  after  the  fruit  commences  to  swell.  Water  according 
to  the  weather.  Training  and  stopping  needs  close  attention, 
taking  care  not-  to  disturb  the  foliage.  The  female  blossoms 
should  be  carefully  set  by  fertilising  daily,  preference  being 
given  to  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the  operation,  when  the 
pollen  will  be  dry.  As  soon  as  three  to  four  fruits  are  secured 
on  each  plant,  and  these  are  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  all  the 
blossoms  must  he  cut  away,  male  and  female,  as  they  appear  ; 
each  axillary  shoot,  with  a  fruit  must  be  stopped  one  or  two 
eyes  beyond  the  fruit,  frequent  stopping  practised  with  all 
other  portions. 

To  check  the  damage  often  done  by  red  spider  and  thrip, 
syringe  twice  daily  in  favourable  weather.  Admit  air  on  suit- 
aide  occasions ;  damp  the  path  and  walls  constantly,  except 
when  fruit  is  setting.  Admit  more  air,  and  discontinue  damp¬ 
ing  when  fruit  is  ripening. 

Various  methods  of  supporting  the  fruit  are  practised.  I 
find  that  of  placing  a  square  board  to  rest  the  fruit-  on,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  trellis  by  means  of  string  or  copper  wire 
secured  at- each  comer,  the  best.  A.  .T.  M. 


The  Latest  Electric  Light. 


The  latest  departure  in  electric  lighting,  which  is  a  mercury 
vapour  lamp,  invented  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  son  of  ex- 
Mayor  Hewi ti ,  of  New  York,  is  being  shown  by  the  British 
Westingho-use  Company. 

This  lamp  is  claimed  to  be  wonderfully  successful.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  red  rays,  does  not  produce  violent-  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  soothing  to  the 
eyes. 

The  light  is  also  credited  with  excellent  results  in  “  forcing  ” 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  hothouses,  and  in  various  branches 
of  photography.  It-  is  produced  by  confining  mercury  in  glass 
tubes  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  and  passing  an 
electric  current  through  them.  The  mercury  is  vaporised  and 
becomes  luminously  incandescent. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  A.  G.  Salter  for  his  article  on  “Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,”  p.  75. 
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*  Questions  and  Answers.  * 


Grape  Vines  Out  of  Order  (Scottie). 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  rods  and  spurs  of  the 
Vines  are  much  too  close  together.  We  hare  seen  Vines  grown 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  no  case  could  they  be  said  to-  pro¬ 
duce  either  satisfactory  bunches  or  berries.  Those  who  are 
noted  for  the  cultivation  of  Grapes  always  give  plenty  of  room 
for  foliage,  branches  and  berries.  Your  Vines,  having  been 
neglected,  probably  for  many  years,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
cautiously  and  carefully.  Instead  of  6  in.,  we  should  have 
the  spurs  at  least  twice  as  far  apart,  by  the  removal  of  eveiy 
other  spur.  If  your  employer  would  give  his  consent  to-  it, 
we  should  also  have  some  of  the  rods  removed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  distributed  over  the  space.  Then  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  next  summer  you  can  thin  out  the  bunches,  so  as  not  to 
leave  more  than  the  Vines  can  properly  cany  without  dis¬ 
tressing  them.  The  question  of  foliage  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  and  not  a  leaf  more  should  be  grown  upon  the  Vines 
than  can  be  properly  accommodated  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  Six  large  leaves,  properly  developed  by  exposure  to  the 
light,  are  better  than  twelve  small  and  overcrowded  ones. 
Having  more  than  one  shoot  from  each  spur  is  even  worse  than 
crowding  the  spurs.  After  the  Vines  start  you  should  make  a 
point  of  tying  down  the  best  shoot,  and  removing  all  the  others 
while  yet  soft  and  tender.  As  your  employer  says,  the  bunches 
may  have  been  numerous,  but  neither  they  nor  the  berries 
could  have  been  of  very  respectable  size.  The  quality  could 
not  have  been  very  high,  for  the  berries  were  ripened  late  in 
the  season.  Never  leave  the  pruning  to  be  done  with  a  knife 
in  summer;  the  superfluous  shoots  may  be  disbudded  from 
the  spurs,  and  the  shoot  left  to  bear  the  fruit  should  be  pinched 
above  the  second  or  third  leaf,  while  yet  quite  tender.  Make 
sure  that  you  can  tie  down  the  best  shoot  without  breaking  it 
before  you  remove  the  remainder. 

Cauliflowers  in  a  Sandy  Border  (T.  B  ). 

The  case  of  buttoning  may  have  been  due  to  the  fungus 
which  produces  Clubroot,  or  it  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
Cabbage  Fly.  When  properly  managed,  a  border  of  light  soil 
facing  south  may  be  utilised  to  great  advantage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  crops  of  various  kinds.  We  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  it  would  be  deleterious  to  the  roots  of  the  trees 
close  by  to  trench  or  dig  the  border  very  deeply ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  think  it  quite  possible  to  keep  the  bolder  up 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  digging  as  deeply  as  you  dare 
go,  and  using  plenty  of  manure.  However,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  some  other  crops  in  the  bolder  for  a  number 
of  years  until  the  spores  of  the  fungus  have  died  out.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Cauliflowers  contracted 
the  disease  while  still  in  the  seed  bed.  It  is  quite  possible, 
also,  to  infest  the  whole  garden  planted  with  the  Brassica- 
tribe  by  carrying  infection  with  them  from  the  seed  beds. 
This  you  will  have  to  guard  against.  This  year  (lie  border 
may  lie  utilised  by  sowing  dwarf  early  Peas,  such  as  American 
Wonder  or  English  Wonder.  Early  Potatos  may  also-  be 
grown  upon  it-  to  advantage.  After  the  Peas  or  Potatos  have 
been  removed,  the  ground  could  then  be  utilised  by  planting 
Lettuces,  Endive,  or  any  other  late  crop  intended  to  come 
into  use  during  late  autumn.  After,  -say,  four  or  five  years,  or 
even  less,  you  may  try  Cauliflowers  as  an  early  crop  again. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  (E.  M.  R.). 

The  present  is  a  very  good  time  to  attempt  the  eradication 
of  American  Blight,  because  the  insects  are  usually  confined 
to  few  places  in  winter.  You  should  commence  by  clearing 
off  the  rough  bark  and  other  matter  round  the  wounds  on  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  trees.  This  should  be  done  with  a 
sharp  knife,  carefully  avoiding  wounding  the  inner  bark  if 
possible.  After  this  proceed  to  scrub  or  wash  the  wounds  by 
means  of  a  half-worn  painter’s  brush.  One  useful  wash  t  hat- 
might  be  employed  is  petroleum  emulsion.  Another  good 


wash  would  consist  of  \  lb.  of  carbolic  soap  in  -1  gallons  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  lump  of  soda.  These  two 
washes  can  be  used  for  brushing  the  wounds,  and  the  whole 
tree  may  even  be  syringed  with  the  last-named  wash.  Some 
of  the  American  Blight  will  be  sure  to  escape,  so  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  pest  and  repeat  the  treatment  with  a  syringe  or  sprayer, 
except  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

Seakale  Forced  in  the  Open  (G.  D  W.). 

Seakale  that  has  been  forced  in  the  ground  where  it  is 
grown  is  sometimes  left  and  allowed  to  grow  for  another  year. 
We  do  not  consider  this  to  be  by  any  means  the  best  way.  A 
far  better  plan  is  to  trim  off  some  of  the  stout  thongs  or  roots 
of  crowns  intended  to  be  forced,  and  keep  them  in  sand  until 
you  can  plant  them  in  a  permanent  position  in  March.  The 
old  buds  that  have  been  forced  can  then  be  destroyed  after 
the  crowns  have  been  gathered. 

Moss  and  Lichens  on  Fruit  Trees  (R.  M.), 

About  the  middle  of  February,  or  at  least,  a  considerable 
time  before  the  buds  expand,  the  following  remedy  may  be 
carried  out.  Take  1  lb.  of  commercial  caustic  soda,  dissolving 
it  in  hot  water.  Then  dissolve  1  lb.  of  potash  in  hot  water. 
Mix  the  two  solutions,  and  then  add  J  lb.  of  molasses.  Add 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  mixture  up  to  10  gallons;  with 
this  wash  the  trunks,  and  branches  may  be  syringed.  The 
caustic  alkali  has  the  effect  of  destroying  Moss,  Lichens  and 
other  vegetable  matter  growing  upon  the  trees.  It  also  dis¬ 
turbs  various  other  tree  pests  or  insect  enemies  which  may 
be  hibernating  under  shelter  of  the  same,  exposing  them  to 
frost.  Inclement  weather  causes  many  of  them  to  be  killed 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Suckers  and  Roots  of  Cherry  Trees  (C.  B.  D.). 

The  usual  method  of  destroying  suckers  is  to  pull  them  up, 
so  as  to  remove  them  completely  from  ihe  sockets  of  the  roots 
in  which  they  may  be  situated.  To  make  sure  of  doing  this 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  uncover 
the  latter  before  attempting  to  pull  away  the  suckers.  In 
the  case  of  small  roots  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  the  suckers 
clean  away  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose  on  a  Wall  (A.  L.). 

The  plants  might  be  lifted  successfully  by  exercising  great 
care  in  the  removal  of  the  roots,  and  reducing  the  longer  ones, 
and  in  the  reduction  of  the  top,  so  as  not  to  distress  the 
mutilated  roots  in  spring.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious 
to  save  the  old  plant,  as  well  as  transplant  it,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  root-prune  it  during  the  present  autumn.  Other  ¬ 
wise,  however,  we  think  it  a  much  better  plan  to  rear  young 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  covering  pillars.  Young  plants  are 
always  more  easy  to  naturalise  than  old  plants  which  have 
been  lifted.  We  quite  agree  that  Crimson  Rambler  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  wall  culture,  and  that  it  succeeds  admirably  even 
when  planted  in  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  or  in  half  shady 
situations.  Plants  on  pillars  and  arches  are  not-  half  so  liable 
to  red  spider  and  mildew  as  plants  on  sheltered  walls. 

Bare  Ground  under  Cedars  (Thames  Valley). 

Grass  does  not  give  satisfaction  under  evergreen  trees  of 
any  kind  if  those  trees  or  their  branches  come  pretty  closely 
down  to  the  ground.  It  is  all  a  question  of  exposure  to  light 
to  get  grass  to  do  well  under  such  trees,  and  if  the  branches 
come  near  the  ground,  you  must  endeavour  to  plant  something 
that  will  succeed  better  than  grass  if  you  must  preserve  the 
branches  of  the  trees  intact.  Those  trees  whose  branches  are 
high  up  permit  of  grass  growing  fairly  well  beneath  them,  but 
in  the  other  case  mentioned,  where  branches  come  low  down, 
you  should  try  Periwinkle,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Irish  Ivy, 
Butcher’s  Broom,  and  various  of  the  hardier  bulbs. 
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Phlox  from  Seed  (Alex.  Jamieson). 

Your  failure  last  year  to  raise  seedlings  may  have  been  due 
to  bad  seed  or  to  your  impatience.  The  seed  of  Phloxes  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  germinate,  so  that  if  sown  in  February 
or  March  it  may  be  midsummer  before  all  of  them  germinate. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  February,  keeping  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for 
some  weeks  and  then  putting  them  into  a  warmer  house 
towards  the  end  of  March.  This  would  probably  hasten  the 
germination  of  most  of  the  seeds.  In  any  case,  you  must 
always  exercise  patience  with  the  seeds  of  perennial  Phloxes 
even  when  they  are  good. 


Various  Plant  Edgings  (Box). 

In  a  genial  climate  and  where  the  soil  is  fairly  friable,  you 
may  use  the  dwarf  llox  (Buxus  sempervirens  suffruticosa).  In 
heavy  soils  Tree  Box  would  prove  more  successful.  As  a 
variation  upon  these  you  can  use  Sea  Thrift,  also  Saxifraga 
umbrosa,  S.  caespitosa,  Festuca  ovina  tenufolia,  and  Gentiana 
acaulis.  Various  other  plants  have  been  used  and  are  very 
suitable,  provided  they  are  carefully  looked  after,  and  care 
taken  that  people  do  not  habitually  walk  upon  them  or  against 
them  when  using  the  paths.  Under  this  same  head  you  may 
remember  that  grass  edgings  may  be  classed,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  private  gardens  with  fine  effect. 

Names  of  Plants.  . 

(R.  W.  H.)  (1)  Pteriscretica  albo-lineata ;  (2)  Pteris  Wim- 
settii ;  (3)  Nephrodiuni  molle  ;  (4)  Nephrolepis  exaltata ;  (5) 
Selaginella  Martensii  robusta.— (W.  M.)  (1)  Petasites  fra- 
grans  ;  (2)  Helleborus  niger  altifolius  ;  (3)  Galantlius  Elwesn  ; 
(4)  Vinca  major;  (5)  Lonicera  fragrant issima ;  (6)  Garrya 
elliptica. — (A.  T.  P.)  (1)  Prumnopitys  elegans  ;  (2)  Sequoia 
sempervirens ;  (3)  Cryptomeria  japonica  elegans ;  (4)  Thuya 
dolobrata  variegata ;  (5)  Cupressus  nutkatensis.— (R.  W.) 

(1)  Oestrum  elegans  ;  (2)  Myrtus  communis  ;  (3)  Acacia  longi- 
folia  ;  (4)  Acacia  dealbata  ;  (5)  Citrus  Aurantium  myrtifolia ; 
(6)  Eupatorium  riparium. — (A.  J.  B.)  (1)  Dendrobium  wardia- 
num  ;  (2)  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  ;  (3)  Cattleya  labiata  per- 
civaliana  ;  (4)  Dendrobium  primulinum. 


Communications  Received. 

Jas.  Staward— C.  B.  Myers— J.  R.-J.  R  J.-Omega— J  D. 
— John  C.  Blencowe — W.  Hopkins — J.  M. — E.  J-  M  .  W.  W. 

11.  Sydenham — II.  Lamb — Sander  and  Sons  G.  H.  Mulling- 
worth — Sutton  and  Sons — G.  AN  .  Hall — J.  G.  E.  M.  R.  A.  M. 
— T.  P.—  E.  S. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading;  England. — Sutton’s  Amateur  s 
Guide  in  Horticulture. 

Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 
Begonias  ;  also  Catalogue  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  etc. 

NY.u.  Wood  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London. — The  Royal 

Garden  Manual.  ^  , 

Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street, 'Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower 

^Hooper  and  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Co  vent  Garden,  London, 
■yy.C. _ -Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Slower 

Seeds.  ,  r_,  C(,  , 

AY  Walters  and  Co.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  lower  Street, 
London,  E. C.—  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lath,  Roller,  Green¬ 
house  Blinds.  c  , 

Moffat’s,  Limited,  33,  34,  and  35,  Charterhouse  Square, 

London,  E.C.— The  Incomparable  Lucas  Light. 

Skinner,  Board  and  Co.,  Rupert  Street,  Bristol.— Wire  1  eli¬ 
sion  Greenhouses.  ..  ,  , 

H  Driver,  F.R.H.S.,  Priory  Nurseries.  Higher  Broughton, 
Manchester.— List  of  Select  Single  and  Double  Tuberous 
Begonias. 

Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford. — Laxton’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

William  Baylor  Hartland,  The  Victoria  Royal  Seed  Ware¬ 
house  Cork,  Ireland. — Hartland’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Dicksons,  Seed  Growers,  Nurserymen,  etc.,  Chester.— Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Thompson  and  Morgan,  5,  Carr  Street,  and  Haslemere 
Nurseries,  Ipswich. — Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Robert  Holmes,  F.R.H.S.,  Norwich. — Catalogue  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Church  Bros.,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Swardeston,  Nor¬ 
wich. — Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Brydges  and  Co.,  The  Norfolk  Central  Seed  Stores,  2,  Ex¬ 
change  Street,  Norwich. — Garden  Seeds. 


Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  of  Ipswich,  are 
going  to  exhibit  motor  lawn  mowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next 
week,  and  are  sure  to  have  something  fine. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  T/tcs 
enquiries  may  cover  any  brasch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  br- 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  he  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  he  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  arc  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  mannei . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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Pitcher  Plants  as  Cockroach  Traps. 


Under  the  above  heading  the  “  Agricultural  News  ”  of  the 
West  Indies  refers  to  the  American  cockroach  as  an  enemy  to 
Orchid  plants  in  the  West  Indies,  and  quotes  the  following 
from  a  communication  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart  in  the  “  Bulletin  of 
Miscellaneous  Information,  Trinidad  ”  :  "  We  have  recently 
observed,’’  Mr.  Hart  says,  ‘  the  help  given  to  the  cultivator 
in  the  destruction  of  these  depredators  by  the  various  species 
of  Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  plants.  As  they  assume  full  develop¬ 
ment,  the  pitchers  developed  on  the  ends  of  the  leaves  become 
filled  with  liquid,  into  which  the  cockroach  is  apparently 
attracted,  and  eventually  drowned.  The  liquid  contained  in 
the  pitcher  is  of  a  similar  character  to  the  gastric  fluids  of  the 
human  stomach,  and  renders  any  animal  matter  fit  for  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  plant,  so  that  the  cockroach  is  ultimately  digested 
as  plant  food.  The  Nepenthes  have  bean  found  to  be  so  useful 
for  this  purpose  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  largely 
increase  the  number  of  these  plants  among  Orchids,  as  the 
damage  done  by  the  cockroach  has  been  considerably  decreased 
by  their  aid.  The  plants  are  grown  in  suspended  baskets  in 
a  similar  manner  to  Orchids.” 

This  note,  when  widely  known,  should  lead  to  a  general 
cultivation  of  Pitcher  plants,  and  if  someone  could  succeed  in 
producing  a  perfectly  hardy  form,  it  might  be  introduced  as 
a  household  requisite  for  the  capture  of  the  domestic  cock¬ 
roach  or  black  beetle.  L.  D. 


Balance  Sheet  Royal  Benevolent  for  1902. 


Receipts. 

To  balance . 

„  amount  on  deposit  ... 

„  annual  subscriptions  . 

„  donations  including  those  at  festival  j 
dinner  and  collection  cards  J 

„  return  of  income  tax . 

„  advertisements  in  annual  list  off 

subscribers  1902  ...  j 

dividends  and  interest 


£  s.  d. 

Loot  9  0 
2,150  13  2 
49  1  10 
40  11  6 
849  14  3 


£  s.  d. 

944  18  1 
2,715  10  0 


4,644  9  9 


Expenditure. 

By  pensions  and  gratuities 
,,  expenses  of  special  and  general  1 
meeting  and  election  of  pen-  , 

sioners  ...  .  ...  J 

„  rent,  cleaning,  firing,  etc.,  secre-  | 
tary's  salary,  and  office  assistance  J 


£8,304  17  10 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3,344  10  0 

15  11  9 
454  9  0 


I  xpenclmure. 

By  printing,  including  annual  reports  | 
polling  papers  and  new  niles  ...  J 

„  stationery  . 

„  chequebooks... 

„  advertisement  in  l'ry’s  Charities  ... 

,,  festival  dinner  expenses  £213  2  8| 
less  dinner  charges  £  1 22  17  Of 
„  wreath  for  late  lion,  solicitor 
„  postages,  including  reports,  appeals,  \ 
voting  papers  etc.  ...  ...  I 

,,  deputation  and  travelling  expenses 
„  carriage,  telegrams,  repairs,  and  | 
incidental  expenses  ...  ...  I 

„  bank  charges  ... 

„  amount  placed  on  deposit  ... 

,,  balance  with  treasurer 
„  „  secretary 


£ 

s. 

d. 

115 

9 

3 

22 

17 

0 

2 

1 

s 

3 

3 

0 

9) 

5 

8 

1 

13 

0 

51 

13 

1 

9 

2 

9 

6 

9 

2 

3 

6 

.017 

12 

0 

4 

/ 

0 

£  s.  d. 


302  18  1 
3,165  10  0 

1,021  19  0 


£8,304  17  10 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  and  certify  the  same  correct 
and  the  books  well  kept,  we  also  certify  that  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  invested  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
by  whom  the  dividends  are  received  on  behalf  of  the 
institution. 

(Signed)  Thomas  MANNING,  Thomas  Swift,  J.  Willard. 

Jan.  20th,  1903. 


VICTORIAN  ERA  FUND. 
Balance  Sheet,  1902. 

Receipts.  £  s.  d. 

To  balance  .. 

„  dividends  .  123  14  9 

„  return  of  income  tax..  ...  ...  6  17  0 

,,  unsued  cheques  ...  ...  ..  611 


£  s,  d, 
112  6  2 


130  18  8 


Expenditure. 

By  gratitudes  ...  . 

.,  balance  in  hand,  Dec.  31st,  1902 


£243  4  10 

£  s.  d. 
104  0  0 
139  4  10 


£243  4  10 

GOOD  SAMARITAN  FUND. 

Balance  Sheet.  1902. 


Receipts. 

To  balance  ... 

,,  annual  subscriptions  .. 
„  donations 

,,  dividends  . 

,,  return  of  income  tax  .. 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

253  18  2 

1  1  0 
14  0  0 
56  1  10 

3  12  7 


Expenditure. 

By  gratuities  .  . 

,,  balance  in  hand,  Dec.  31st,  1902  ... 


Audited  and  found  correct,  January  20th,  1903. 
(Signed)  Thomas  Manning,  T.  Swift,  J. 


£328 

13 

7 

£ 

s. 

d. 

120 

0 

0 

208 

13 

7 

£328 

13 

7 

Willard. 


appointed  bv>  IRogat  Warrant  Manufacturers  of  Ibortiailtural  Machinery  to  Ibis  Majesty  ikmq  Edward  HU. 

AUTOMOBILE  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

January  30th  to  February  7th. 

STAND  No.  1.  _ _  ROMAN  COURT. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES,  LTD.,  are  making  a 

FINE  DISPLAY  OF  MOTOR  LAWN  MOWERS 

in  various  sizes,  to  meet  every  requirement, 

AND  INVITE  THE  INSPECTION  OF  INTENDING  PURCHASERS. 


RANsomes,  sims  &  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  ipsWieH 
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By  Special  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  and  MONCUR,  L™ 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers. 

CONTRACTS  B  —  We  are  at  present  engaged  on  Contracts  for  the  following  : — 

HMS  /Iftajestp  tbe  Iking,— Reconstruction  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


the  Earl  of  NORTHESK,  Ethie  Castle, 
Earl  of  ROSEBERY,  Mentmore, 


The  Right  Hod. 

Forfarshire. 

The  Right  Hon.  the 
Leighton  Buzzard. 

Captain  Sir  A.  BERKELEY  MILNE,  Bar1.,  Invereskgate, 
Midlothian. 

Sir  JAMES  BELL,  Bart.,  Montgreenan,  Ayrshire. 

Sir  REGINALD  OGILVIE,  Bart.,  Baldovan,  Strathmartme, 
by  Dundee. 


Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Westbury  Manor,  Bucks. 
Sir  HENRY  TICHBORNE,  Bart.,  Tichborne  Park,  Hants. 

Sir  ERNEST  CASSEL,  Moulton  Paddocks,  Cambridgeshire. 
Sir  MARCUS  SAMUEL,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free.  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscription's  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likeiv  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
he  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  op  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Plant  Food  and  Manures. 

We  are  solicitous  that  every  branch  of 
useful  and  pleasurable  gardening  should  be 
adequately  represented  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  With  that  object  in  view,  we  have 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis,  Har- 
venden,  who  has,  for  many  years  past,  en¬ 
joyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  studying 
the  existing  relations  between  plants  and 
reils,  as  well  as  the  constituents  of  soils,  their 
fertility ,  and  deficiency  in  certain  elements  of 
plant  food,  the  latter  of  which  have  to  be 
made  good  by  the  aid  of  man,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  organic  or  inorganic  ingredients 
■'Inch  are  termed  manures,  usually  spoken  of 
i*  natural  and  artificial,  which  is  simply  an- 
jfher  way  of  saying  organic  and  inorganic, 
recording  to  their  origin  and  composition. 
n  manner  some  of  them  are  termed 


mineral  manures,  others  consisting  of  decay¬ 
ing  animals  or  their  excrement,  and  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  matter,  the  three  latter  being 
collectively  spoken  of  as  humus,  never  absent 
from  fertile  soils.  Mr.  Willis  will  deal  with 
these  in  a  manner  that  even  the  most  recent 
recruit  to  the  gardening  profession  will  be 
able  to  follow  if  he  or  she  gives  his  or  her 
mind  to  the  subject  and  follows  out  the 
reasoning  and  instruction  tendered  from 
time  to  time. 

- — o — 

Croydon’s  Disappearing  Gardens. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
read  of  a  nursery  that  was  kept  by  Mistress 
Tuggy  at  Westminster.  If  she  had  been 
alive  to-day  she  would  have  to  go  much 
further  out.  Even  at  Croydon  gardeners  can 
but  regret  the  way  in  which  the  fine  old 
gardens  are  being  broken  up  to  make  way 
for  the  builder.  Tine  enough,  the  number 
of  gardens  will  be  multiplied,  but  they  are 
usually  so  small  that  the  professional  gar¬ 
dener  is  no  longer  required  to  keep  them  in 
order.  We  find  that  many  of  the  beautiful 
gardens  have  been  sold  and  the  ground  put. 
into  the  hands  of  the  builder,  so  that  before 
many  years  have  gone  the  beautiful  rural 
borough  of  Croydon  will  be  as  badly  off  in 
the  matter  of  gardens  as  Westminster  is  to¬ 
day.  The  builder  threatens  to  annex  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  valley  all  the  way  to 
Redhill,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
these  places  will  in  all  likelihood  be  linked 
together  and  their  rural  appearance 
destroyed.  _ 0 _ 

Retirement  of  Mr-  Hunter. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  yet  have  lively 
recollections  of  Mr.  James  Hunter,  of  Lamb- 
ton  Castle  Gardens,  and  whose  retirement  we 
mention  in  another  column.  For  many 
years  lie  had  been  a  regular  and  redoubtable 
antagonist  of  the  exhibitors  about  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Belfast,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  It 
will  yet  be  remembered  that  he  took  the 
Wills  50  guinea  prize  at  Manchester  for  ten 
bunches  of  Grapes.  His  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  on  that  occasion  weighed  If  lb.  per 
bunch.  In  this  respect  he  excelled  himself 
at  Belfast  on  another  occasion,  when  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  weigh- 
mg  21  lb.  10  oz.,  probably  the  largest  bunch 
of  this  variety  on  record. 

The  New  Hall  of  Horticulture. 

The  worst  fears  of  some  pessimists  will 
surely  be  realised  when  it  is  discovered  that 
the  new  Hall  is  now  just  commencing  to  be 
built.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  the  Fellows,  or 
all  of  them  who  were  present  at  the  extras 
ordinary  general  meeting  last  spring, 
authorised  the  council  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  Hall,  and  we  certainly  think 
it  is  time  to  commence,  if  it  is  tej  be  opened 
in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary 
in  1904.  Eveiy  Fellow  is  invited  to  have  at 
least  a  few  brick®  in  the  building  to  his 
credit. 


R.H.S.  Awards  in  1902. 

During  the  past  year  600  medals  of  various 
values  were  awarded  by  the  committees  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  fifty  medals  were  presented  to 
societies  affiliated  with  the  mother  society. 
A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  also  awarded 
to  Miss  W.  M.  Butenshaw  for  having  passed 
first  in  the  society's  examination.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  Bronze  Banksian  Medals 
were  granted  to  cottagers’  societies.  Cer¬ 
tificates  granted  to  plants  numbered  347  ; 
and  in  twenty-eight  cases  were  exhibitors 
considered  worthy  of  a  Cultural  Commenda¬ 
tion  for  their  respective  exhibits.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  medals  for  cottagers  and 
the  examination  medal,  the  total  sum  of 
awards  given  by  the  society  during  the  year 
was  1,025 — surely  sufficient  to  show  that 
merit  is  not  going  unrewarded. 

R.H.S.  Progress 

During  the  past  year  more  Fellows  were 
added  to  the  list  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  than  the  whole  number  on  the  list  in 
1888.'  In  the  latter  year,  when  leaving 
South  Kensington,  the  number  of  Fellows 
was  only  1,108  ;  last  year  they  added  1,140 
to  the  list.  The  total  number  of  members, 
Fellows,  associates,  and  affiliated  societies  is 
now  6,228.  To  give  an  idea  of  their  strength, 
we  may  say  that  the  total  loss  by  resigna¬ 
tions  and  deaths  was  236,  and  that  taken 
from  1,140  leaves  a  numerical  increase  of 
904 — the  largest  record  for  any  one  year  ever 
made  by  the  society.  For  the  present  year 
the  election  of  fresh  Fellows  has  begun,  well, 
so  that,  all  things  considered,  the  prospects 
for  the  Hall  of  Horticulture  should  not 
frighten  the  society,  or  anyone  in  connection 
with  it. 

• — o — 

The  Alpine  House  at  Kew 

In  former  years  the  Alpine  House  about 
this  period  of  the  year  has  usually  been  filled 
with  Christinas  Roses,  and  Lenten  Roses, 
together  with  some  Daffodils  and  early 
flowering  Alpines,  of  a  very  varied  character. 
At  present  the  house  is  chiefly  filled  with 
bulbs,  which  at  present  constitute  a  feature 
of  the  house.  This  is  an  innovation,  or,  at 
least,  a  variation  upon  the  usual  routine  in 
this  interesting  little  house  at  Kew.  The 
bulbs  consist  chiefly  of  Irises,  Crocuses,  Snow¬ 
drops,  and  Colchicums.  We  should  like  to 
see  this  class  of  house  more  generally 
imitated  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
whether  in  botanical  establishments  or  other¬ 
wise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large 
amount  of  enjoyment  can  be  obtained  in  a 
house  even  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  at 
Kew,  by  anyone  possessed  of  a  love  for  hardy 
alpine  plants,  particularly  those  that  bloom 
early.  Such  a  house  should  be  intended 
chiefly  to  protect  early-flowering  subjects 
which  come  into  bloom  during  our  unsettled 
and  uncertain  winter,  and  to  render  them  in¬ 
dependent  of  weather,  and  certain  to  flower. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


An  Interesting  Phase  of  Orchid  Hybridisation. 

The  raising  of  “  bigeneric  hybrid  Orchids,”  through  the  inter¬ 
crossing  of  the  different  species,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  hybridisation.  This  being  so,  it  is  remarkable 
how  few  of  our  prominent  hybridists  in  the  past  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  production  of  seedlings  from 
anything  but  that  to  which  the  particular  species  belongs. 
Even  now,  with  our  up-to-date  records,  we  can  find  but  few 
that  have  given  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  was  not 
until  1887,  when  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  introduced 
Zygocolax  Veitchii,  which  was  derived  from  the  intercrossing 
of  Zygopetalum  crinitum  and  Colax  jugosus,  that  any  attention 
Worthy  of  note  had  been  devoted  to  this  particular  branch. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  many  crosses  had  previously  been 
lilade  between  the  different  species  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelias, 
and  were  originally  classed  under  these  heads  before  the 
bigeneric  name  of  Laeliocattleya  was  founded.  These  have 
since  been  removed,  and  are  now  properly  classified.  The 
flowering  of  Zygocolax  Veitchii  practically  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Orchid  hybridisation, 
for  it  led  to  the  origin  of  a  new  name,  derived  from  the  joint 
names  of  the  parent  species  used  in  its  production. 

Phaiocalanthe  Sedenii  was  the  next  bigeneric  hybrid  to 
flower,  being  the  result  of  crossing  Phaius  grandifolius  and 
Calanthe  Veitchii.  The  combination  of  other  members  of 
these  species  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  several  useful 
hybrids. 

The  Epidendrums  have  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Orchids  used  up  to  the  present  in  the  production  of  bigeneric 
hybrids,  and  many  remarkable  additions  have  resulted.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  is  Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  a  cross  between 
Epidendrum  radicans  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora.  It  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  select  two  more  widely  distinct  species 
structurally  than  those  used  in  the  production  of  this  hybrid. 
In  the  habit  of  growth  the  Epidendrum  parent  predominates, 
the  height  being  reduced  from  15  in.  to  12  in.  by  the  influence 
of  the  dwarf-growing  Sophronitis.  The  flowers  are  produced 
on  racemes  as  in  the  Epidendrum  parent,  often  carrying  up¬ 
wards  of  a  dozen  flowers.  The  flower  is  like  a  glorified  E. 
radicans,  with  a  darker  crimson  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
lip  has  a  large  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  disc,  covered  with  deep 
purple  spots.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  crosses 
that  has  ever  been  made.  The  lasting  qualities  of  the  flower, 
combined  with  its  easy  culture,  render  it  a  most  desirable 
kind  for  amateurs.  The  intercrossing  of  Epidendrums  with 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias  has  found  favour  also-,  most  of  these 
having  made  their  appearance  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora  has  been  used  in  the  production  of 
ten  different  hybrids  of  bigeneric  origin.  The  combination  of 
Sophronitis  and  members  of  the  Cattleya  family  may  not  strike 
one  as  being  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  slight  differences  which  distinguish  the  two  genera. 
This  combination  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
that  could  be  desired.  It  was  by  intercrossing  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  and  Cattleya  intermedia  that  we  obtained  Reichen- 
bach’s  Laelia  batemanniana,  which  flowered  in  1886  in  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  nurseries.  By  far  the  best  hybrid  of  this  section  was 
exhibited  by  the  same  firm  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  25th  last,  and  named 
Sophrocattleya  Queen  Empress,  derived  from  the  crossing  of 
S.  grandiflora  and  C.  Mossiae. 

We  have  had  instances  of  failure  with  what  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  hybrids  of  bigeneric  origin.  An  attempt  to  cross 
Zygopetalum  Mackayii  with  Odontoglossum  crispum  proved, 
on  flowering  to  be  the  last-named  species.  A  still  closer  amal¬ 
gamation  has  been  attempted  on  many  occasions,  viz.  r  the  two 
sections  of  the  “  Slipper  Orchid  ”  family,  Selenipediums  and 
Cypripediums.  I  have  on  several  occasions  crossed  these,  and 


apparently  good  seed  has  been  the  result ;  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  the  seed  lias  persistently  failed  to  germinate.  I  hear 
that  others  have  been  more  fortunate,  for  it  is  reported  that 
large  plants  exist,  but  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  flower. 

A  few  years  back  the  possibility  of  hybrids  of  any  description 
being  found  among  species  in  then  native  habitat  was  scouted 
by  botanists,  yet  it  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  hybrids  have 
appeared  possessing  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  two 
species  found  growing  together — Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
intermedia,  for  example.  From  the  intercrossing  of  these  we 
have  the  natural  hybrid  Laeliocattleya  elegans  of  the  schiller- 
iana  section,  or  those  with  white  sepals  and  petals.  (The 
origin  of  this  has  recently  been  proved  by  the  flowering  of  a 
plant  which  had  been  artificially  fertilised.)  The  dark  section, 
or  the  true  Lc.  elegans,  is  derived  from  the  intercrossing  of 
L.  purpurata  and  C.  Leopoldii,  which  are  also  found  growing 
together. 

There  are  other  instances  which  could  be  cited  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  so-called  natural  hybrids,  but  bigeneric  hybrids  are 
rarely  met  with.  The  first  to  make  its  appearance  was  Epi- 
cattleya  guatemalensis,  deriving  its  origin  from  E.  aurantiacum 
and  C.  Skinneri.  It  was  originally  found  growing  on  the  same 
tree  with  the  two  species  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  was  described 
as  Cattleya  guatemalensis,  and  was  certificated  under  that 
name.  It  possesses  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  the 
combined  parents.  The  flowers  are  quite  intermediate  in 
colour,  being  of  a  peculiar  orange  flushed  -with  rose.  It  is 
very  rare,  and  can  only  be  found  in  one  or  two  of  our  prominent 
collections. 

A  large  and  interesting  field  is  still  open  for  the  production 
of  bigeneric  hybrid  Orchids.  It  is  a  branch  that  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  those  who'  have  leisure  for  experimenting  in 
this  direction.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  present  month  will  be  a  busy  one  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  one  will  have  to  be  ruled  by  the  weather. 
February  is  generally  known  as  one  of  the  wettest  months  in 
the  whole  year,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case  by  any 
means.  Take  every  advantage  of  dry,  frosty  days  for  com¬ 
pleting  all  wheeling  operations,  especially  on  newly-trenched 
ground,  much  of  which  can  be  greatly  improved  by  giving  a 
surface  dressing  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  land  ;  burnt  garden 
refuse,  soot,  lime,  old  mortar  rubble,  road  scrapings,  and  the 
like  are  all  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and„by  thus  applying 
these  valuable  items  when  the  subsoil  of  a  stiff  nature  has  been 
brought  to>  light  and  assisted  by  the  penetrating  March  winds, 
little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  working  it  if  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  taken  for  so-  doing. 

Endeavour  to  find  work  under  cover  for  all  hands  dining 
wet  weather,  and  by  a  little  forethought  this  can  generally  be 
done,  which  in  the  end  will  prove  advantageous  both  to  the 
men  and  the  welfare  of  the  land. 

Such  work  as  cleaning  and  repairing  tools,  preparing  Pea 
and  Bean  sticks,  making  new  and  repairing  old  seed-boxes, 
sifting  and  getting  ready  various  soils  which  will  be  required 
shortly,  looking  over  the  root  stores,  sorting  out  and  exposing 
seed  Potato s,  pricking  off  seedling  vegetable  crops  raised  in 
boxes,  making  Seakale  cuttings  and  heaps  of  other  work 
which  has  to  be  done  at  some  time  or  other,  can  be  well  accom¬ 
plished  under  cover,  and  will  then  be  in  readiness  when 
required. 

Parsnips. — All  old  roots  still  in  the  ground — and  which  is 
the  best  place  for  them  up  to  this  date — should  now  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  sand  or  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  under  a  north 
Wall. 

The  site  which  the  new  bed  is  to  occupy  this  year  should, 
be  got  in  readiness,  and  on  light  diy  soils,  should  the  weather 
be  favourable,  the  seed  should  be  sown  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  in  late  cold  districts  this  is  best 
deferred  till  quite  the  end  of  the  month  or  the  beuinnino-  of 
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next.  When  extra  fine  and  clean  specimens  are  required,  except 
on  very  suitable  soils,  part  of  the  crop  should  receive  special 
attention  by  boring  deep  holes  and  filling  up  with  finely-sifted 
soil,  none  of  which  is  better  than  old  potting-  soil,  old  disused 
hot-beds,  etc. 

Shallots  should  be  planted  at  once.  These,  like  Onions, 
may  be  grown  on  the  same  spot  for  years,  providing  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  annually  is  given  ;  the  small  variety,  though 
not  so  fine  in  appearance,  is  far  preferable  for  general  use,  the 
quality  being  vastly  superior. 

Onions. — Specially-selected  bulbs  which  are  intended  for 
seeding  purposes  ought  now  to  be  planted.  These,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  have  kept  very  badly  this  year,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  unfavourable  season  we  experienced  last  year  for  ripening 
them  :  consequently  some  care  should  be  exercised  in  planting. 
Choose  a  south  border  if  possible,  and  on  stiff  cold  ground  take 
out  a  good  hole  and  fill  up  with  a  light,  porous  material.  Do 
not  buiy  too  deeply. 

Peas. — Make  good  sowings  of  early  and  reliable  varieties  in 
boxes,  and  as  much  as  possible  avoid  sowing  the  old  white- 
seeded  kinds,  as  there  are  now  so  many  varieties  which  are  far 
superior  to  those  in  eveiy  way,  and  are  practically  as  early, 
among  them  being  :  Gradus,  Early  Morn  and  Early  Giant,  the 
two  last  probably  selections,  from  the  first,  but  certainly  im¬ 
provements.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly  and  started 
into  growth  gently. 

Raising  Peas  in  this  way  at  this  season  has  many  advantages 
over  that  of  sowing  in  the  open.  The  seed  is  more  under  con¬ 
trol  from  the  weather,  the  ravages  of  birds,  rats,  mice,  etc.,  will 
germinate  better,  and,  if  properly  hardened,  will  receive  only 
a  slight  check  at  planting  if  carefully  performed,  and  even  the 
little  they  do  will  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  and  it 
will  induce  them  to  come  into  bearing  more  quickly. 

Long-podded  Broad  Beans  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts.  Deckett. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Waterside  Planting. — Now  that 
aquatic  gardens  are  increasing  in  public  favour,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  SO'  where  sufficient  space  and  water  are  at  command, 
shrubs  must  form  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  banks  of  lakes  or  streams,  whether 
naturally  or  artificially  constructed,  and  if  a  good  selection 
is  made  and  judiciously  planted  there  will  be  no  other  parfc- 
of  the  garden  more  beautiful  through  the  whole  year,  and 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  Beds  of  the  Scarlet  Dog¬ 
wood  or  Golden-barked  Willows,  when  they  have  fully  attained 
their  gorgeous  colours,  are  sights  not  easily  forgotten  by  the 
admiring  eye,  but  as  yet  there  are  so  few  places  where  suitable 
positions  easily  adapt  themselves  that  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  planting  is  fully  recognised. 

Anyone  contemplating  the  improvement  of  such  positions 
and  are  undecided  as  to  the  formation  of  such  will  do  well  to 
pay  a  visit  to  some  place  at  this  season  where  this  particular 
planting  is  well  done. 

Now  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  taking  this  work  in 
hand  ;  the  larger  the  space  at  command  the  bolder  and  more 
massive  should  the  planting  be.  The  arrangement  of  colours 
should  be  well  thought  out,  and  irregular-shaped  beds  staked 
out  with  white  laths  and  viewed  from  several  points  before  the 
work  proceeds.  After  this  has  been  settled  the  ground  should 
be  well  trenched  and  left  in  a  rough  state  till  the  first  week  in 
April. 

Young  plants  should  be  procured  of  the  varieties  I  am  about 
to  enumerate  and  planted  about  1  yard  apart  all  ways.  The 
Golden  and  Red-barked  Willows  are  among  the  most  effective 
during  winter,  as  also  is  Salix  purpurea  ;■  and  for  summer  effect 
few  things  are  more  pleasing  than  Salix  rosmarinifolia.  The 
true  variety  of  the  scarlet  Dogwood,  Comus  sanguinea,  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  its  colour.  The  yellow-barked  variety,  C.  alba 
flaviramea,  rarely  met  with,  is  also  fine  for  the  purpose.  The 


Japanese  Winebeny,  Rubus  phoenicolasius,  is  a  charming 
plant  when  grown  on  the  south  side  of  a  lake  or  stream.  Rubus 
leucodermis,  the  whitewashed  Bramble,  is  perhaps  a  more 
curious  than  beautiful  object,  as  to  many  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  artificially  whitened.  The  broad-leaved  Golden 
Privet  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  the  purpose,  as  it  produces 
a  most  pleasing  effect  at  all  seasons.  The  best  green-twigged 
wood  I  know  for  this  kind  of  planting  is  Leycesteria  formosa, 
and  for  a  beautiful  brown  nothing  can  surpass  Spiraea 
Douglasii.  For  autumn  effect  Spirea  prunifolia  is  magnificent. 

Lycium  barbatum,  commonly  called  the  Tea  Tree,  should 
certainly  be  planted  where  a  suitable  position  can  be  found. 
It  always  looks  at  its  best  when  planted  on  high  banks  or 
overhanging  big  boulders,  and  its  long  growths  drooping  to 
the  water.  Each  of  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned  can  be 
purchased  at  a  veiy  low  rate,  and  many  of  which  are  easily 
propagated  during  spring. 

The  great  secret  of  success  is  to  cut  clean  to  the  ground 
each  year  about  tire  first  week  in  April  such  plants  as  the 
Cornuses,  Willows,  Spiraeas,  and  Leycesteria.  By  this  means 
the  whole  growths  put  on  their  brightest  colours.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  little  beauty  in  the  bark 
of  such  plants,  which  is  more  than  one  season  old  ;  consequently 
partially  cutting  down  is  not  satisfactory  owing  to  this,  as  well 
as  the  shoots  being  not  so  vigorous.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  Bradshawiae. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  said  to  be  0.  harryanum  x 
andersoniantum.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  yellow,  and  blotched 
with  rich  red-brown  all  over  the  central  area.  Tire  petals  have 
smaller  markings  on  the  lower  half,  on  a  white  ground,  and 
they  incurve  a  little,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  O.  har- 
ryanjuni.  The  lip  is  quadrangular,  while,  and  finely  spotted 
with  deep  purple  on  the  lower  half.  The  crest  consists  of  a 
number  of  finger-like  processes.  The  wings  of  the  column  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  0.  ancJersonianum.  The 
pseudo  bulbs  are  large,  and  the  whole  plant  very  vigorous. 
(First-class  Certificate.)  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  G.  Whitelegge),  The  Grange,  Southgate. 

Zygopetalum  Sanderi. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  was  Z.  Perrenoudi  x  Makayi. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  barred  witii  a  rich  chocolate 
brown  on  a  light  ground  of  green.  The  lip  is  violet-purple, 
with  deeper,  branching  veins.  Tire  half-cup-shaped  crest  is 
large  and  fleshy,  and  lined  with  violet.'  The  whole  makes  a 
flower  of  rather  imposing  appearance.  (First-class  Certificate.) 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  J.  Wilson  Potter. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  supposed  to  be  C.  harrisianum 
superbum  x  Charlesworthii,  but  there  sees  to  be  some  slight 
doubt  about  it.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  nearly  orbicular,  or  trans¬ 
versely  oval,  and  of  a  rich  shining  purple,  with  a  white  outer 
margin,  and  more  or  less  netted  towards  the  edge.  The  petals 
are  spathulate,  of  a  rich  glossy  brown,  with  a  line  of  black  ciliae 
or  eyelashes  along  the  upper  edge.  The  lip  is  deep  purple- 
brown,  and  shining.  Tire  leaves  are  more  or  less  marked  with 
dark  and  light  green  shades.  (Award  of  Merit.)  J.  Wilson 
Potter.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Elmwood,  Park 
Hill  Road,  Croydon. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Kniphofia  longicollis. 

The  flowers  of  this  half  hardy  species  are  bright  yellow,  and 
produced  in  conie-like  racemes,  much  as  in  the  original  Red-hot 
Pokers.  The  leaves-  are  keeled,  channelled,  and  rough  on  the 
edges.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter, 
but  being  distinct  and  beautiful  it  is  well  worthy  of  this  extra 
care.  (Award  of  Merit.)  J.  T.  Bennett  Roe,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holmwood,  Cheslnmt. 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpbnden. 

Plants,  in/  order  to  live  and  thrive,  require  certain  elements 
of  food,  fourteen  in  number,  some  of  which  are  supplied  by  the 
air  and  some  are  found  in  the  soil. 

To  understand  the  subject  aright,  some  consideration  is 
necessary  of  the  composition  of  soils-  and  plants  and  the 
elements  of  the  former  that  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  latter.  The  science  of  chemistry  is  our  main  dependence 
for  this  study. 

A  fertile  soil  is  one  which  bears  a  luxuriant,  natural  vegetal 
tion,  or  produces  good  crops  of  cultivated  plants.  Failing  to 
do  either,  the  soil  may  be  regarded  as  deficient  in  one  or  more 
of  the  fourteen  elements,  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  or 
as  having  some  of  those  elements  in  a  form  that  cannot  be 
taken  up  by  plants.  The  soil  may  then  be  said  to  be  lacking 
in  fertility,  and  any  substance  which,  being  added  to  the  soil, 
enables  it.  to  produce  a  better  vegetation  or  an  increased  crop 
may  be  called  a  manure.  In  fact,  any  substance  that  will 
furnish  this  plant  food,  anything  that  will  cause  the  gardens  to 
produce  what  climate  or  season  is  capable  of  producing,  is 
manure.  A  gardener  may  increase  his  crops  by  artificial  heat,, 
or  by  an  increased  supply  of  water,  but  these  are  not  plant  food. 
The  effect  in  this  case  is  due  to  improved  climatic  conditions. 
It,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  manure. 

The  proper  definition  of  manure  is  anything  containing  one 
or  more  of  the  fourteen  elements  of  plant  food  which,  if  the 
soil  needed  it,  would,  if  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in 
an  available  form,  produce  according  to  soil,  season,  climate, 
and  variety,  a  maximum  crop. 

Such  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — ■ 
direct  manures,  and  indirect  manures.  Direct  manures  con¬ 
tain  substances  which,  added  to  the  soil,  are  at  once  available 
as  food  for  plants.  Indirect  manures  may  be  material  of  which 
the  land  is  not  destitute,  and  winch  is  not  in  itself  plant  food, 
but  which  acts  on  the  matter  already  in  the  soil,  and  changes 
some  of  it  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  form. 

Light  and  Air. — In  the  absence  of  light  and  air  plants  cannot, 
thrive,  for,  while  air  supplies,  the  greater  portion  of  plant 
nourishment,  light  serves  to  convert  such  nutriment  within 
the  plant  into  vegetable  substance.  Since,  however,  light  and 
air  are  abundantly  provided  by  Nature,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
here  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  their  horticultural  functions. 

It  is,  however,  important  to-  point  out,  that  roots,  as  well  as 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  require  air.  Water-logged,  badly- 
drained  soils,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  garden,  and  heavy 
plastic  clays  exclude  air,  and  consequently  have  a  low  standard 
of  fertility.  Farmyard  and  stable  manure,  vegetable  refuse, 
peat  moss-,  and  all  organic  manures  do  excellent  service  for  such 
soils  by  rendering  them  more  porous  and  permeable  to  air. 

Respecting  the  value  of  light,  it  will  only  be  essential  to 
point  out  that  the  full  effect  of  plant  food  is  not  obtained  when 
crops  are  too  thickly  sown,  or  plants  are  allowed  to  become 
too  dense  with  branches  and  foliage. 

Warmth  and  Moisture. — With  these  elements,  also-,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  gardener  is  only  indirect,  although  lie  has,  by  means 
of .  frames  and  glass-houses,  greater  resources  than  has  the 
farmer.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  judicious  culture,  or  til¬ 
lage,  as  it  is  called,  may  vastly  increase  and  also-  regulate  a 
soil’s  warmth,  a  condition  so  necessary,  especially  in  seed  ger¬ 
mination  and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  plant-growth,  as  well 
as  to  affect  beneficially  its  capacity  for  holding  moisture. 
Between  80  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  a  growing  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  water.  All  of  this,  and  much  more  which  is  transpired 
through  the  leaves  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  is  drawn  by 
the  roots  from  the  soil. 

Humus.— The  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  humus,  is  beneficial  in  controlling  a,  right  degree 
of  soil  moisture  during  seasons  of  drought,  and  by  the  decom¬ 
position  and  fermentation  of  the  humus  the  soil  temperature 
becomes  raised.  This  property  is  very  important  in  a  garden 


where  many  of  the  plants  cultivated  have  to  lie  grown  rapidly 
in  older  to  be  at  their  best,  and  also  to  raise  plants  "  out  of 
season."  This  fact  teaches  us  that  even  with  a  full  supply  of 
the  fertility  elements  in  a  soil,  climate  and  season  exert  an 
enormous  influence  upon  its  productive  powers. 

Nitrogen. — Humus  matter  has  been  called  the  soil’s  store¬ 
house  of  nitrogen.  The  element  nitrogen  is  the  only  one  of 
the  combustible  class  of  plant'  foods  that  is  not  supplied  by 
Nature  in  abundance,  in  an  available  form. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  nitrogen  in  humus  is  not 
directly  assimilable  by  plants,  but  is  rendered  so  by  nitrifica¬ 
tion,  a  chemical  process  resulting  from  the  activity  of  certain 
microscopic  organisms  within  the  soil,  which  live  upon  and 
decompose  the  organic  matter  there  present.  In  the  course  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  ammonia  gas  js  given 
off  This  is  eagerly  grasped  by  the  micro-organisms  and  con¬ 
verted  into  nitrates,  in  which  form  it  becomes  the  most  active 
of  plant  foods,  and,  unless. a  growing  plant  is  on  the  spot  to 
make  use  of  this  soluble  nitrate,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains  into  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil.  And  in 
pot  culture  too  copious  artificial  waterings  may  result  in  soil 
exhaustion  by  the  washing  away  of  the  soluble  nitrates. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  soil  fertility  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  these  micro-organisms.  Also, 
that  warmth,  moisture  and  air  are  primarily  necessary  for  the 
development  and  reproduction  of  these  microscopic  creatures  ; 
in  other  words,  these  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  nitri¬ 
fication  of  the  humus.  Accordingly,  this  process  is  more  active 
in  the  warm  spring  and  summer  months  than  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Also,  more  active  in  garden  frames,  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories  than  in  the  open  garden.  In  fact, 
the  soil  beneath  our  feet  is  not  a  dead  mass,  but  material,  full 
of  life  and  activity;  it  may  be  described  as  a  laboratory,  in 
which  many  wonderful  chemical  changes  are  continually  going 
on  in  order  to  turn  the  insoluble  plant  food  into  such  an  avail¬ 
able  form  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by  crops. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Big  Vine  at  Bearhill. 


On  my  visit  to  Brechin  the  other  day  I  made  a  call  at 
Bearhill  Gardens,  Brechin,  the  residence  of  Robert  Duke,  Esq. 
Although  Bearhill  is  now  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  there 
are  really  some  good  things,  more  particularly  in  Coniferae, 
including  Abies  nobilis,  A.  nordmaimiana,  and  a  most  hand¬ 
some  Wellingtonia  gigantea.  About  2  ft.  from  the  ground  it 
is  15  in.  in  diameter  and  about  80  ft.  high,  and  beautiful.  The 
most  notable  to  me  was  the  wonderful  Bearhill  Vine,  known 
to  be  135  years  old,  in  perfect  health.  Fifteen  years  ago-  Mr. 
Duke  had  the  house  enlarged. 

At  one  time  the  house  was  only.  8  ft,  wide  and  about  15  ft. 
long,  and  the  V  ine  planted  outside.  In  the  new  vinery,  arranged 
over  it,  they  have  kept  the  stem  inside  and  made  the  vinery 
20  ft,  long,  12  ft,  wide,  and  the  back  wall  18  ft.diigh.  Seven¬ 
teen  rods  in  all  start  from  the  main  stem,  which  is  2  ft.  long 
and  12  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  really  a  noble  old  Vine.  In  1897 
they  cut  off  more  than  585  bunches,  averaging  all  over  1  lb. 
per  bunch  ;  every  year  about  the  same  number  till  last  year, 
when  there  were  only  460,  but  extra  fine  in  colour  and  quality. 
Mr.  Duke  is  naturally  veiy  proud  of  his  noble  Vine ;  and 
his  enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Tosh,  now  has  had  charge 
of  it  for  over  twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Tosh  told  me  he  had 
never  used  2  cwt.  of  artificial  manure,  but  the  roots  are  all 
over  the  kitchen  garden.  The  garden  has  a  beautiful  granite 
subsoil — no  inducement  for  the  roots  going  down.  I  hope 
this  noble  old  Vine  will  last  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 

J.  M. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons. 

The  period  after  Christmas  is  not  the  best  time  for  inspect¬ 
ing  the  nurseries  with  the  view  of  seeing  flowers,  but  in  the 
way  of  fine  foliage  plants  we  can  always  inspect  them  in  the 
hope  of  finding  useful  subjects  for  gardens.  On  the  24th  ult. 
we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  Bull 
it  Sons,  536,  King’s  Boad,  Chelsea,  who  have  long  been  notable 
for  the  introduction  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Fine  foliage 
subjects  have  always  been  a  speciality  of  theirs.  Flowering- 
plants,  however,  are  not  overlooked,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  both  cases. 

Cycads  are  largely  grown  in  the  big  conservatory  abutting 
upon  the  King’s  Boad.  A  fine  piece  of  Encephalartos  Cafl’er 
carries  fronds  8  ft.  in  length  or  more,  upon  a  trunk  about  6  ft. 
high.  The  plant  lias  been  grown  in  a  tub,  and  probably  would 
weigh  about  a  couple  of  tons.  The  leaves  of  E.  villosus  are 
10  ft.  long,  and  more  erect,  with  serrated  leaflets.  E.  Alten- 
steinii  has  fronds  about  6  ft.  long ;  the  leaflets  are  shorter' 
than  E.  villosus,  and  serrated  on  the  margin.  A  new  species 
from  South  Africa  is  E.  regalis,  having  leaflets  nearly  entire,  or 
only  furnished  with  one  or  two  teeth  irregularly  on  each  side 
of  the  leaflets. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  above  are  the  species  of  Cera- 
tozamia,  here  represented  by  C.  fusco-viridis,  like  most  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  hailing  from  Mexico.  The  leaves 
are  a  deep-green  colour,  leathery  and  rigid  when  mature,  but 
in  a  young  state  they  are  covered  with  brown  scales  similar  to 
wliat  we  find  in  some  of  the  Ferns.  Very  interesting  and  neat 
in  growth  is  Dioon  edule,  a  Mexican  species,  with  closely  and 
regularly-set  leaflets,  giving  the  fronds  a.  feathery  appearance. 

For  table  decoration  Cocos  ~weddeliana,  Geonoma  gracilis, 
and  Phoenix  rupicola  are  still  very  serviceable.  Some  people 
give  preference  to  the  one,  and  some  to  the  other,  but  Cocos 
certainly  stands  the  diy  atmosphere  of  rooms  very  well.  The 
last-named  Phoenix  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  for  table  decora¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  its  neat  habit  of  growth  and  graceful 
appearance.  It  grows  easily  and  freely,  and  therefore  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Date  Palms  for-  this  kind 
of  work.  P.  canariensis  is  sturdy  and  hardy,  but  it  lacks  the 
easy  grace  of  P.  rupicola,  yet  finds  a  place  in  various  decorative 
work  on  account  of  the  bad  usage  its  firm  fronds  will  stand. 

Amongst  Palms,  some  giant  specimens  include  several  trees  - 
of  Seaforthia  elegans,  with  stems  12  ft.  high,  and  carrying  fine 
heads  of  leaves.  Kentias  in  various  species  are  always  highly 
serviceable  for  decoi'ative  purposes.  The  most  useful  and 
popular  kinds  range  from  14  ft.  to  10  ft.,  or  sometimes  12  ft. 
in  height.  Some  fine  trees  of  Chamaerops  humilis  range  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  height.  These  large  trees  can  only  be  used 
on  special  occasions  when  very  large  specimens  are  required, 
but  they  find  then-  way  into  various  establishments,  public  and 
private,  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 

In  another  house  we  noticed  Licuala  Muelleri,  having  the 
habit  of  L.  horrida,  but  without  the  spines.  Plants  of  a 
medium  size  have  a  graceful  habit  like  that  of  Baphia.  humilis, 
and  the  leaves  are  tesselated  with  shades  of  green.  This 
species  is  new.  A  better-known  species  of  Licuala  is  L.  grandis, 
which  may  be  here  seen  in  various  sizes  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  large  fan-shaped  leaves  are  very  slightly  divided 
at  the  edges.  A  scarce  plant  is  Livistona  Woodfordi,  with 
orbicular  leaves  finely  and  deeply  fingered  at  the  margins,  with 
gold  leaf-stalks,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the-  plant 
as  a  whole.  Another  scarce  Palm  is  Thrinax  Morrisii,  with 
particularly  slender  petioles  and  deeply-cut  leaves,  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  which  are  grass-like  in  their  fineness.  A  new  Palm 
from  Ceylon  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  also  possesses  the  peculiar 
habit  of  sending  up  young  crowns  or  tufts  of  leaves  all  round 
the  base  of  the  plant.  It  has  not  yet  been  named.  A  strange 
and  forbidding-looking  Palm  is  that  named  Plectocomia 
elongata,  which  is  furnished  with  long,  slender,  black,  needle¬ 
like  spines  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  One  of  the  fish-tail 


Palms  is  tliat  named  Caryota  siamensis,  which  has  the  end  of 
the  leaves  and  other  divisions  so  cut  as  to  resemble  the  tail 
of  a  fish.  Another  very  scarce  Palm  is  Calamus  Flagellum, 
with  short  pinnate  leaves  and  strong  spines  on  the  petioles. 

Among  other  fine  foliage  plants,  Drecaena  Victorian  is  note¬ 
worthy  from  the  fact  that  it  retains  its  yellow  variegation  all 
the  year  round,  and  is  not  liable  to  revert  to  the  green  state. 
Eugenia  myriophylla  is  notable  for  the  small  size  and  dense 
arrangement  of  the  leaves,  which  render  the  plant  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes.  One  of  the  best  of  the  broad-leaved 
Crotons  is  that  named)  Beedii.  The  silvery  variegation  of 
Ficus  radicans  variegata  is  well  retained  during  the  winter 
months,  and  at  present  it  is  a  mass  of  silvery  white  and  green. 
Less  well  known  is  F.  repens  variegata,  which  has  its  leaves 
marbled  with  creamy  white.  An  interesting  basket  plant  is 
Ceropegia  Woodii,  with  long  slender  stems  furnished  with 


Billbergia  nobili?. 


foliage  beautifully  marbled  with  silvery  gray,  and,  the  leaves 
being  small,  the  effect  is  as  bright  as  it  is  uncommon.  The 
slender  stems  are  also  furnished  with  strange-looking  tubers, 
which  are  in  reality  portions  of  the  stem  that  have  become 
enormously  thickened  and  fleshy  at  irregular  intervals.  A. 
very  dwarf-habited  plant  is  that  named  Aglaonema  costatum, 
the  midrib  of  which  is  silvery-white,  in  addition  to  other  mark¬ 
ings.  Maranta  picta  is  purple  beneath  and  variegated  above 
with  light  green  and  velvety-olive  blotches. 

Bromelaids  are  well  represented  by  certain  of  them  with 
ornamental  foliage,  while  some  of  them  are  of  a  highly'  ornate 
character  when  they  come  into  bloom.  The  Billbergias,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  have  never  attained  any  great  popularity 
in  this  country,  yet  several  of  them  are  really  noble  and  hand¬ 
some  plants,  including  B.  nobilis,  which  received  a,  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  9th, 
1885.  The  short-lived  character  of  the  flowers  may  partly 
account  for  the  neglect,  but  the  foliage  is  ornamental  at  all 
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times.  The  leaves  are  erect,  and  sheathe  into  one  another  at 
the  base,  forming  a  cylinder.  They  are  deep  green,  with 
zones  of  gray  scales  on  both  surfaces,  till  they  attain  some  age 
at  least.  The  inflorescence  is  a  glorious  sight  of  rosy-carmine 
bracts  and  pale-green  flowers  of  pleasing  aspect.  The  flowers 
are  the  first  to  fade  away,  but  the  bracts  retain  their  beauty 
for  some  time  longer.  Our  illustration  shows  the  general 
character  of  the  plant  when  in  bloom. 

Hoplophytum  lineatum  variegatum  has  the  midrib  and  the 
edges  white,  and  often  almost  the  whole  leaf  assumes  a  silvery- 
white  hue.  As  yet  the  plant  is  veiy  scarce.  The  variform 
tufts  of  leaves  of  Nidularisikn  Innocent!  striatum  are  striated 
or  lined  with  greenish-yellow.  The  under  surface  and  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  of  Canistrum  Nicolai  are  of  a  deep  red,  while 
the  bracts  accompanying  the  flowers  are  scarlet,  the  plant 
coming  from  New  Guinea.  The  under  surface  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  of  Vriesia  purpurascens 
are  bronzy-violet,  and  certainly  very  distinct  in  appearance. 

The  pink  bracts  of  Tillandsia  Linden i  vera  are  more  durable 
than  the  flowers,  but  the  latter  are  given  off  in  long-continued 
succession,  and  their  bright  blue,  colour  is  highly  attractive. 
The  arrow-shaped  leaves  of  Nephthytis  picturata  are  marked 
on  the  upper  surface  with  a  silvery  shade  of  colour,  as  if  a 
Fern-frond  of  that  particular  outline  had  been  laid  upon  the 
leaf.  The  leaves  of  Maranta  insignis  are  purple  beneath,  with 
olive  black  blotches  above.  The  leaves  are  narrower  than  in 
Marantas  generally.  A  large  collection  of  the  last-named  is 
grown,  and  Dieffenbacliias  are  equally  well  represented. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  variegatus,  when  seen  in  a  mass,  lias  a 
silvery,  hoary  appearance,  and  is  likely  to  prove  an  interesting 
plant  suitable  for  those  who  like  to  produce  different  effects 
by  means  of  different-coloured  foliage.  Quite  another  kind  is 
Dracaena  australis  Doucettii,  the  leaves  of  which  are  edged 
with  silvery  white.  The  triparted  leaves  of  Aralia  triloba  are 
very  distinct  from  the  usual  run  of  Aralias,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  yet  very  scarce  in  gardens. 

Some  veiy  interesting  Feins  may  be  noted,  although  at  this 
period  of  the  year  they  are  not  seen  at  their  best,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  that  are  strictly  evergreen  and  are  capable  of 
withstanding  the  strain  of  atmospheric  conditions  during  our 
sunless  and  foggy  winter.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  Polypodium  iridioides  ramo-cristatum  by  the) 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  this  Polypody  is  certainly 
evergreen  in  character,  stands  the  winter  well,  and  bears,  in 
this  respect,  some  resemblance  to  Scolopendrium.  The  fronds 
are  variously  divided,  and  each  division  is  crested. 

Pteris  Victoria©,  having  a  broad  silvery  band  upon  the  leaves, 
is  also  evergreen,  and  originated  here.  A  veiy  distinct  flower¬ 
ing  Fern  is  Anemia  rotundifolia,  with  leaflets  of  various  shapes, 
and  often  orbicular.  In  the  early  stages  the  fronds  are  of  a 
beautiful  bronzy-brown. 

Another  remarkable  Fern,  which  recently  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate,  is  Drynaria  Hillii,  the  fronds  of  which  are 
very  deeply  divided  with  long  segments  joined  at  the  base,  and 
resembling,  in  the  aggregate,  a  gigantic  Polopody.  Pteris 
Charlesii  is  not.  unlike  P.  Wimsettii  in  certain  respects,  but 
the  pinnae  are  more  regular  in  width,  and  deeply  cut  and  sawed 
on  the  edges.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  from  the  latter. 
A  very  handsome  greenhouse  Fern  is  Gleichenia  flabellata,  with 
branches  arranged  in  fan-shaped  tiers,  one  above  the  other. 
Since  specimen  plants  for  exhibition  went  out  of  fashion  this 
fine  Fern  has  been  much  neglected. 

The  collection  of  Anthuriums  includes  A.  scherzerianum  and 
A.  andreanum,  as  well  as  hybrids,  which  are  now  coming  into 
bloom.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Epiphyllum 
truncatum  Princess,  with  light  pink  flowers.  Even  more 
delicate  are  the  flowers  of  E.  delicatum,  which  are  almost  white, 
with  a  more  or  less  decided  zone  round  the  throat. 

Bended  plants  are  not  particularly  numerous  in  winter,  but 
we  noted  two  that  are  very  far  from  common.  Ardisia  mamil- 
lata  is  notable  for  the  hirsute  or  mamillate  character  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  height,  and  bears  red  berries. 
The  leaves  of  A.  primulaefolia  are  of  a  leathery  character  and 
quite  smooth,  while  the  habit  is  also  dwarf  and  the  berries  red. 


In  the  way  of  Orchids,  only  a  few  need  be  mentioned  as 
flowering  at  the  present  time.  The  plants,  however,  are  in 
vigorous  health  and  a  clean  state,  notwithstanding  the  foggy 
atmosphere  at  Chelsea. 

Amongst  the  Odontoglossums  we  noted  0.  crispum,  0.  Pes- 
catorei,  0.  Rossii  majus,  and  others.  Some  Oncidiums  are  also 
flowering,  including  0-.  tigrinum,  0.  t.  unguieulatum,  and  0. 
varicosum.  Several  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  were  dis¬ 
persed  through  one  of  the  houses.  The  flowers  on  Promenea 
citrina,  although  small,  are  pretty  and  interesting.  The  plant 
does  best  suspended  in  the  same  way  as  Sophronites  grandiflora, 
also  flowering  close  by.  A  houseful  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  now 
potted  in  leaf  mould,  shows  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  and 
will  be  worthy  of  inspection  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

Cypripediums  were  fairly  numerous  in  two  at  least  of  the 
houses,  and  included  the  valuable  C.  lathamianum,  C.  Herman, 
spotted  like  Argus,  C.  nitens  superbum,  and  C.  Argus  itself, 
all  of  which  are  characterised  by  rich  markings  upon  the  petals. 

Another  house  contained  Cypripedium  germinyanum,  C. 
concinnum,  C.  Le  Douxe,  with  a  rich  purple  arid  showy  dorsal 
sepal.  C.  leeanum  was  plentiful  in  a  number  of  different- 
varieties.  Very  chaste  and  pretty  are  the  white  flowers  of 
Dendrobium  Cassiope. 

In  one  of  the  cool  houses  was  a  large  collection  of  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  many  of  which  were  hi  bloom, 
others  being  well  set  with  flower-buds.  The  plants  in  some 
cases  were  quite  small.  Freesia  refracta  alba  was  making  its 
presence  felt  by  the  sweet  scent  of  its  flowers.  Ricliardia  The 
Godfrey  was  preparing  to  throw  up  its  flower  scapes.  The 
spa.thes  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Calla,  but 
the  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  much  more  floriferous  than  The 
Gem. 

A  very  little-known  plant  is  Dianella  tasmanica  variegata, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  Ophiopogon 
and  banded  with  light  yellow  or  creamy-white  lines.  The 
plant  is  relatively  veiy  hardy,  and  might  be  utilised  with  fine 
effect  as  a  decorative  plant  of  evergreen  habit.  Somewhat 
similar  in  habit  is  Deyeuxia  eleg-ans  variegata,  a  native  of 
Bolivia,  and  forming  dense  tufts  of  leaves  variegated  with 
yellow,  fading  to  white  with  age.  It.  is  a  grass,  and  so  nearly 
hardy  that  it  is  perfectly  evergreen  in  a  cool  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  just  excluded. 


Streptocarpus  Hybrids. 


Of  all  the  flowering  plants  grown  for  the  greenhouse  and 
conservatory,  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  beautiful  than  a  well- 
grown  batch  of  the  above  subject.  Their  floriferous  habit  and 
the  exquisite  colours  they  possess  make  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden.  Seed  should  be  sown  now,  using  well 
diained  pots  filled  with  finely-sifted  soil.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly,  covering  them  slightly ;  place  the  pots  in  a  temperature 
of  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  and  take  care  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Immediately  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  prick  off  round  the  sides  of  small-sized  pots,  and'place 
on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  Water  with  care,  and  shade  if 
necessary. 

As  soon  as  ready  transfer  singly  to  3-in.  pots,  using  a  light, 
rich  soil,  filling  the  pots  to  half  the.  depth  with  crocks, & or i 
preferably,  old  mortar  rubbish.  Shift  into  larger-sized  pots 
as  may  be  requisite,  but  never  do  this  until  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.  Streptocarpus  enjoy  the  above  temperature  when 
growing,  but  when  established  in  their  flowering  pots  they 
should  be  removed  to  an  airy  greenhouse.  To  prolong  the 
flowering  season,  give  weak  manure  water  occasionally*  but. 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  off  the  foliage.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  gradually  withhold  water,  but  never  allow  them  to 
become  too  diy,  and  store  in  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  to  50 
deg.,  until  required  for  potting  next  season.  W.  Hopkins. 

Bradlees,  Reigate. 
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The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S. 


Gardening,  as  a.  craft  or  calling,  already  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  co-operation  with  other  industries.  The  nursery 
or  seedsman,  the  tool  maker  and  machinist,  the  potter,  the 
hothouse  builder,  and  men  of  many  other  trades  or  professions 
have  all  to  help  us,  at  least  now  and  then.  But  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  believe  that  gardeners,  now  isolated  as  a  class,  would 
be  benefited  in  many  personal  ways  by  co-operation  or  union 
amongst  themselves.  Union  is  strength,  and  numbers  can  do 
many  things  that  are  simply  impossible  to  individuals,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  isolated  units,  as  gardeners  up  and 
down  the  country  usually  are.  Not  only  mankind,  but  many 
animals,  birds  and  bees,  and  even  some  plants,  congregate 
together  for  mutual  assistance  and  protection. 

In  men  we  see  the  gradual  growth  of  union  all  down  the 
line.  First,  the  individual,  then  the  family,  the  tribe  or  clan, 
then  federations,  guilds,  societies,  companies,  combines,  trusts, 
conferences  or  congresses,  parliaments,  armies  and  navies,  and 
other  combinations  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  art 
and  for  personal  defence  or  for  social  and  commercial  protec¬ 
tion.  Our  modern  battles,  both  military  and  social,  are  really 
destructive ;  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  materials  and  labour  ensue, 
and  the  loss  of  both  winners  and  losers  really  falls  back  on  the 
cultural  and  productive  industries  and  the  land  of  the  conntries 
engaged.  The  great  battles  of  the  future  will  be  industrial 
ones  ;  the  contest  has  indeed  already  begun,  as  shown  monthly 
in  our  markets  and  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  often  bears  pretty 
hard  on  the  heme  growers  of  garden  and  farm  produce, 
although  the  general  mass  of  people  who  are  consumers  may 
benefit  in  a  way  and  for  the  time  being  by  cheap  imported 
foodstuffs  and  other  necessities. 

Gardening  in  recent  years  has  become  a  veiy  wide  subject, 
full  of  complicated  economical  questions,  and  in  most,  if  not 
perhaps  in  all  cases  it  must  be  made  to  pay.  In  many  cases 
even  private  gardening  does  pay  good  interest  on  the  capital 
and  labour  expended,  much  better  than  does  a  yacht,  a  racing 
stable,  or  other  luxuries  of  a  similar  character.  Now,  is  it 
possible  to  lessen  the  strain  and  stress  of  competition  amongst 
gardeners  themselves  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  towards  a  general 
association  of  gardeners  for  their  protection,  information,  and 
general  good?  Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  already 
such  unions  as  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  the  United  Horticul¬ 
tural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  and  others,  including 
gardeners’  mutual  improvement  societies  scattered  about  all 
over  the  country.  There  are  many  other  societies  and  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  which  gardeners  may  belong  as  ordinary 
citizens,  but  what  is  really  wanted  is  a  central  office  in  London, 
with  branches  in  all  large  towns,  specially  organised  so  as 
to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  gardeners  as  a  body. 

Of  course,  the  thing  will  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  do,  but, 
as  Beaconsfield  once  said :  “  The  more  difficult  a  thing  is  to 
do,  the  more  necessity  exists  for  it  being  done,”  and  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  necessity  in  our 
present  case.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  its  own 
special  line  of  work,  and  its  hands  are  too'  full  at  present  to 
allow  of  its  aiding  or  adopting  a  co-operative  scheme  or  plan 
of  this  kind.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution  and  other  eleemosynary  or  charitable1  societies, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  kelp  the  minority  of  old  and  decrepit 
amongst  gardeners  and  then-  widows,  rather  than  the  majority 
of  able  and  active  men,  both  young  and  middle-aged,  who  are 
so  often  in  want  of  help,  not  alone  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  but 
especially  in  the  form  of  good  and  reliable  information  as  to 
vacant  situations,  and  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  a  market 
for  their  ability  or  labour  as  the  case  may  be.  At  present, 


vacant  situations  are  filled  in  various  ways,  amongst  which  are 
the  following :  — 

1.  Men  at  present  employed  rise  in  succession  from  journey¬ 
men  to  foremen,  and  from  foremen  to  head  gardeners. 

2.  A  local  or  metropolitan  nurseryman  may  and  often  does 
recommend  and  supply  suitable  men. 


Asparagus  Spkengeri  in  Fruit. 


3.  Situations  may  be  advertised  in  newspapers,  such  as  “  The. 
Times”  and  other  dailies,  in  “The  Field”  and  other  weeklies, 
or  in  the  horticultural  Press. 

4.  Or  now  and  then  a  gardener  who  obtains  a  better  post 
recommends  a  friend  to  his  employer  as  being  suitalle  to 
succeed  him. 
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5.  Gardeners  themselves  often  advertise  for  a  situation,  apply 
to  nurserymen  and  others  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  assist 
them,  and  now  and  then  they  offer  a  bonus  to  anyone  who  will 
supply  them  with  such  information  as  may  lead  to  their 
securing  a  place. 

6.  There  are  also  registry  offices  where  gardeners  may  now 
and  then  hear  of  a  small  place.,  but  rarely  one  of  any  magnitude 
or  importance. 

7.  Of  late  years  many  gardeners  have  obtained  superior 
positions  on  the  initiative  and  recommendation  of  their 
employers. 

There  are  other  ways  and  means,  but  all  are,  so  far,  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  or  incomplete.  It  is  written  that  in  “  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,”  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  “  too.  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,”  and, 
in  any  case,  our  existing  system  entails  an  enormous  loss  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  as  well,  and  is  often  unsatisfactory 
after  all. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  any  suggestion  will 
lead  to  the  removal  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  is  surrounded  from  the  time  he  is  crock-boy  until 
he  becomes  a  head  gardener,  but  until  something  definite  is 
proposed  nothing  can  be  done.  To  this  end  I  suggest  the 
establishment  of  what  might  be  called  “  The  Professional  Gar¬ 
deners’  Guild,”  to  consist  of  paying  members  of  three  classes, 
viz.,  head  gardeners,  foremen  and  journeymen,  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  to  be,  say,  £1,  15s.,  and  10s.  respectively.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  gardeners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to-day,  and  at  least  3,000  to  5,000  of  them  ought  to  belong 
to  our  proposed  Gardeners’  Guild.  Care  would  have  to  be 
exercised  by  examination  and  inquiries,  that  none  but  bona- 
fide  gardeners  were  admitted  on.  its  register,  and  a  good 
organising  secretary,  with  clerical  assistance,  would  be  required. 
The  age,  position,  or  address,  qualifications,  experience,  and 
all  other  necessaiy  information  would  have  to  be  posted  up  in 
the  books,  of  which  a  special  set  would  have  to  be  kept  relating 
to  vacancies  and  of  men  wanting  places.  The  scheme  might 
include  some  form  of  general  insurance,  and,  in  return  for 
their  subscriptions,  members  out  of  place  would  receive  every 
assistance  towards,  obtaining  newr  situations.  In  fact,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the  guild  should  stamp  a.  man 
as  being  efficient  and  reliable,  and  employers  would  soon  find 
out  that  it  was  a  reliable  centre'  to  which  to  apply  for  men  of 
integrity  and  experience.  As  the  old  trade  guilds,  guaranteed 
good  materials  and  good  workmanship  to  employers  or  pur¬ 
chasers  as  well  as  advantages  to  their  members,  so  our  Gar¬ 
dening  Guild  should  also  be  an  index  to  integrity  and  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  paid  of  its  members. 

A  national  guild  of  gardeners  might  become  a  great  and 
effective  pjwer  for  good  to  all  concerned,  including  not  .only 
inofessional  gardeners  themselves  and  those  who  employ  them, 
but.  also  to  the  nursery  and  seed  trades,  and  to  the  various 
existent  horticultural  societies.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
would  be  felt  in  so  regulating  the  entrance  of  members  as 
to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  anyone  of  questionable  character 
or  antecedents,  but.  with  due  care  this  could  be  prevented,  and 
any  defaulting  or  unsatisfactory  members  once  admitted  could 
be  promptly  expelled  if  it  was  found  that  they  had  in  any 
serious  way  transgressed  the  rules  and  byelaws. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  will  meet  with  general  acceptance.,  and  no  one  will  be 
.more  pleased  than  myself  to.  hear  suggestions  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  my  own  rough  plan  as  above  indicated.  It  is  only 
by  co-operation  and  organisation  that  gardeners,  as,  a,  body 
can  ever  hope  to  obtain  importance  socially,  politically,  or 
educationally,  and  such  a  craft  union  or  guild  as  I  propose  in 
London  might  include  many  deserving  local  societies  or  asso¬ 
ciations  with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  Finally,  such  a 
guild  must  not  be  confounded  with  trades  unionism  of  an 
aggressive  character,  but  is  to  be  strictly  formed  and  conducted 
on  self-help  principles,  defensive  it  may  be,  helpful  and 
educational,  and  in  all  ways  beneficial  alike  to  all  its  members. 


Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

The  fruit  of  this  ornamental  Asparagus  is  more  an  object  of 
interest  or  utility  than  otherwise.  The  flowers,  like  those  of 
other  species  of  Asparagus,  are  neither  very  large  nor  con¬ 
spicuous.,  and  the  fruits  in  this  instance  are  scarcely  so  orna¬ 
mental  as  those  of  the.  common  Asparagus.  The  plant  is, 
nevertheless,  very  popular,  and  this  popularity  is  entirely  due  to 
the  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  foliage. 

The  plants  may  be  increased  by  division  or  seeds ;  but  cul¬ 
tivators  as  a.  rule  prefer  seedlings  of  these  evergreen  subjects 
that  increase  but  slightly  at  the  root-stock,  as  they  make  much 
better  plants  than  those  raised  by  division. 

There  are  various  ways  of  utilising  a,  plant,  such  as  draping 
the  pillars  of  the  conservatory,  or  by  training  it  in  bush  form, 
so  as  to  form  a  decorative  plant  in  pots  that  may  be  employed 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  house  decoration  and  otherwise.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  ways  in  which  it  can  be  employed,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  a.  basket  plant,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in 
wooden  or  wire  baskets,  according  to  the  fancy  or  convenience 
of  the  cultivator.  These  baskets  should  be  suspended  where 
the  roof  is  fairly  high,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  stems 
when  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth  attain  a  length  of  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.,  and  when  hanging  down  to  that  length  would  certainly 
inconvenience  visitors  to  the  conservatory.  Greenery  of  this 
kind  is  more  restful  to  the  eye  than  a  bank  of  scarlet,  or 
crimson  Pelargoniums,  and  would  therefore  be  as  appropriate 
in  the  conservatory  in  warm  weather,  and  more  pleasing  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  plant  of  this  kind  associates 
well  with  Ferns  and  other  fine  foliage  plants  as  well  as  flowering 
plants.  The  leathery  character  of  the  foliage  enables  the 
plant,  to  bear  either  sunshine  or  shade.  Our  illustration  shows 
a  spray  drooping  in  the  position  which  it  would  naturally 
assume  when  hanging  from  a  suspended  basket. 


Amendment  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

Sale  of  Poisonous  Compounds. 

It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  effect,  a  change  in  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of 
poison,  which,  while  safeguarding  the  public  interest,  will  meet 
the  convenience  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  make  use  of 
poisonous  compounds  for  agricultural,  horticultural,  trade,  and 
technical  purposes. 

Hitherto  the  law,  although  it  has  not  always  been  strictly 
observed,  has  required  that  such  compounds  should  be  sold  only 
by  properly  qualified  chemists,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  more 
convenient  that  articles  such  as  sheep  dips,  insecticides,  dis¬ 
infectants,  and  articles  used  for  photographic  purposes,  should 
be  readily  obtainable  from  agricultural  agents,  nurserymen,  seeds¬ 
men,  ironmongers,  and  oil  and  colourmen,  as  well  as  chemists, 
the  former  having  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  uses  for  which 
these  articles  are  required. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poisons 
will  report  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  Parliament  in  favour  of 
an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  that  the  Government  will  shortly 
bring  in  a  Bill  amending  the  Pharmacy  Act  on  the  lines  suggested 
.by  the  Poisons  Committee,  providing  for  the  sale  by  licensed 
traders,  in  properly  labelled  and  sealed  bottles  or  packages,  of 
articles  already  described,  as  supplied  by  manufacturers  or  whole¬ 
sale  dealers. 

The  pharmacists  are  certain  to  endeavour  to  retain  their 
present  privilege  ;  it  is  for  the  traders  wlio  favour  a  change  in 
the  law  to  take  care  that  the  proposed  alteration  is  made 
thoroughly  effective  in  their  own  interests. 

The  time  is  now  ripe,  therefore,  for  concerted  action  to.  be 
taken  by  the  traders  affected  ;  and  we  on  behalf  of  the  Traders 
in  Poisonous  Compounds,  etc..  Protection  Society  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  they  will  at  once  communicate  with  us,  so  that  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  for  deputations  to  wait  upon  the  members 
of  Parliament,  for  all  constituencies,  claiming  their  support  of  the 
Biff. 

Thus.  F.  Dobbs,  Secretary, 

24,  Sansome  Street,  Worcester. 

G.  H.  Richards,  Treasurer, 

234,  Borough  High  Street,  London',  E.E 


February  7,  1903. 
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Iris  Tauri 

The  above  early-flowering  Iris  comes  into  the  same  group 
as  I.  persica,  which  served  as  the  first  coloured  plate  in  the 
“  Botanical  Magazine.”  Beautiful  as  I.  persica  is,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  charming  though  pale,  washy  flower  compared 
with  I.  steuophylla  (I.  persica  Heldreichi)  and  I.  Tauri,  also 
occasionally  described  as  a  form  of  I.  persica. 

In  its  own  particular  line  I.  Tauri  varies  considerably  in 
colour,  and  also  in  the  size  of  the  flower,  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  grown.  If  cultivated  in  pots,  the 
flowers  are  smaller  than  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  good  fibrous 
loam  in  the  open  air,  so  that  encouragement  is  given  to  lovers 
of  hardy  flowers  to  find  suitable  situations  for  it  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  make  up  some  fresh  soil  for  it  to  replace  the  natural 
material  if  in.  any  way  unsuitable.  This  is  what  has.  been 
done  in  front  of  a  lovr  wall  at  the  northern  end  of  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  where  it  faces  the  south.  As  the  flowers  came 
into  bloom  a  sheet  of  glass  was  fixed  over  the  flowers,  the 
sides  being  open.  The  flowers  measured  over  4  in.  across  last 
week,  and  the  variety  was  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen.  So 
vigorous  were  the  plants  under  these  conditions  that  two  of 
them  had  their  parts  in  fours  instead  of  threes,  giving  the 
flowers  a  singular  quadrangular  appearance  like  a  Maltese 
cross.  This  we  can  only  attribute  to1  excessive  vigour.  The 
lesson  and  example  might  well  be  followed  by  every  lover  of 
hardy  flowers  situated  in  districts  where  the  winter  is  equable 
and  open,  with  an  absence  of  snow. 

Those  who  have-  a  rockery  offering  the  convenience  and 
shelter  necessary  to  protect  the  flowers  during  our  fickle  and 
uncertain  winter  could  certainly  find  no  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  flowers  for  open-air  culture  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  The  foot  of  a  large  stone  or  rocky  bank  facing  the  south 
or  any  other  point  except  north,  north-east,  or  north-west.  Good 
soil  and  a  pane  of  glass  to  keep  off  rain  and  snow  will  do  the 
rest. 

Bulbous.  Irises  are  equally  amenable  to  pot  culture,  though 
the  flowers  may  not  be  quite  so  large  as  when  planted 
out,  unless  the  pots  are  excessively  large,  which  could  scarcely 
be  an  advantage  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  pot  culture  is  that  the  plants  can  be  protected  in 
frames,  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  specially-constructed  alpine 
house,  where  no  further  protection  is  necessaiy,  nor  fire-heat 
in  any  form.  They  may  also  be  made  to  furnish  variety  in  the 
cool  conservatory  while  in  bloom,  and  afterwards  relegated  to 
the  herbaceous  department  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I.  Tauri 
certainly  makes  a  charming  pot  plant. 

The  flowers  are  stemless,  the  long  tube  of  the  corolla  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  sheaths  surmounting  the  bulbs,  which  are 
furnished  with  fleshy  roots  that  serve  as  a  storehouse  of 
moisture  during  summer,  or  till  the  foliage  dies  away  and  the 
plants  assume  the  resting  period.  The  falls  constitute  the  most 
striking  and  ornamental  part  of  the  flower,  the  apex  being  of 
a  rich,  velvety,  blackish-violet,  with  a  narrow  orange  ridge 
running  down  upon  the  claw.  On  either -side  of  this  the  claw 
is  ornamented  with  white  lines.  The  standards  are  spreading, 
more  or  less  declining  with  an  ovate,  crenate,  or  often  nearly 
entire  blade  and  a  fluted  handle  or  claw.  Like  the  large  crests 
of  the  stigmas,  the  standards  are  of  a  dark  violet-purple.  The 
channelled  light  green  leaves  are  not  very  far  advanced  during 
die  flowering  period,  though  they  do  form  a:  rosette  or  setting 
mom  which  the  flowers  emanate. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  pot  of  bulbs  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  A  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  flowers  or  some  of  them  were  not 
fully  expanded  at  the ‘time,  otherwise  the  figure  shows  the 
true  character  and  habit  of  the  plant  when  in  bloom.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Perennials  with  Silvery  Foliage. 

Like  those  plants  mentioned  in  my  previous  notes,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  are  very  ornamental  in  or  out  of  flower,  on 
account  of  their  foliage  alone,  especially  so  when  they  are 
grouped  with  suitable  neighbours  for  effective  contrast. 

Achillea  aegyptiaca  is  a  very  conspicuous  variety,  with 
silvery  Fern-like  leaves,  and,  like  most  of  the  Yarrows,  has 
flat  yellow  heads  of  flowers  on  stalks  15  in.  in  height,  and  does 
best  when  planted  in  a  sunny,  warm  jrosition  on  either  the 
border  or  rockwork.  A.  Clavennae  is  dwarfer  and  more  com¬ 
pact,  growing  about  9  in.,  has  white  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation.  Still  more  com¬ 
pact  is  A.  umbellata,  which  grows  about  4  in.  in  height,  with 
silvery  foliage  and  small  white  flowers ;  all  three  are  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  or  division. 

Of  Antennaria  tomentosa  one  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  its 
praise,  it  is  so  accommodating  and  serviceable  for  edging  and 
carpeting  purposes.  Its  dwarf  prostrate  silvery  foliage  forms 


Iris  Tauri. 


dense  sheets  of  rare  beauty  wherever  planted  ;  not  being  in 
the  least  particular  as  to  soil  or  situations  further  enhances  its 
value.  A.  dioica  minor  (also1  known  as  Gnaphalium  minimum) 
or  Lesser  Cudweed,  is,  in  its  way,  a  neat  little  alpine  with 
grayish  foliage,  but  unless  planted  in  a  well-drained  position 
is  apt  to  decay  in  winter. 

Antliemis  Aizoon  is  a  charming  rock  plant,  with  neat,  silvery 
foliage  and  white  Daisy-like  flowers,  about  3  in.  high,  in  dense 
tufts,  when  grown  in  sandy  soil,  which  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

Cerastium  tomentosum,  the  well-known  Snow  in  Summer, 
need  only  be  mentioned,  as  I  can  hardly  fancy  there  is  a 
garden  without  it.  C.  Biebersteinii  is  much  coarser  and 
stronger  growing,  but  is  also  useful  for  rougher  places,  such  as 
sloping  banks,  old  tree  stumps,  etc. 

Helichrysum  arenarium  is  a  lovely  little  downy-leaved  plant, 
with  golden-yellow  flowers  which  last,  a  very  long  time  when 
cut  and  dried,  and  are  greatly  prized  for  immortelles,  vase 
decoration,  etc.  To  grow  it  successfully  it  must  have  a  well- 
drained,  warm  position  wherever  planted.  Another  much- 
prized  plant  is  (the  Edelweiss)  Leontopodium  alpinum,  of 
which  many  and  varied  are  the  stories  which  have  been  told 
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from  times  remote,  of  daring  climbs  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
by  tourists,  etc.,  who  have  scoured  the  Alps  in  search  of  this 
remarkable  plant.  Many  of  such  stories,  however,  might  well 
keep  company  with  some  of  our  native  fishing  yarns.  There 
is  at  least  no  occasion  to  risk  life  or  limb  in  the  search  for  it 
nowadays,  unless,  of  course,  for  the  love  of  the.  thing ;  and  to 
some  this  plant-hunting  is  a  great  pleasure.  Others,  again,  do 
it  for  bounce  more  than  for  the  love  of  the  plant.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  case  of  the  Edelweiss,  one  can  get  for  a  few  pence 
sufficient  seed  to  colonise  a  miniature  Alp  at  home — not  that 
it  is  necessary  to  grow  it  on  the  roekwork  ;  it  is  equally  at 
home  on  the  sloping  bank  or  border.  Its  downy-looking  flower- 
heads  resemble  a  lion’s  foot,  last  a  long  time,  and  are  at  least 
curious  if  not  pretty. 

Santolina  incana,  commonly  known  as  Cotton  Lavender,  is,  in 
its  way,  a  very  distinct  plant,  with  white,  sweet-smelling 
foliage,  and  besides  being  a  useful  rock  or  border  subject  is 
also  prized  for  cut -flower  arrangements. 

Amongst  Saxifragas,  several  have  white  or  silvery-encrusted 
foliage,  and  even  when  out  of  bloom  are  objects,  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  particularly  so  if  seen  in  broad  patches.  The  best 
for  such  purposes  are  S.  Aizoon,  S.  crust ata,  S.  pectinata,  S. 
Churchilii,  S.  marginata,  etc. 

Large  carpets  of  Sedum  glaucum  look  well  in  conjunction  with 
S.  acre  or  S.  acre  aureum,  the  three  forming  a  marked  con¬ 
trast.  Amongst  Sempervivums  I  would  single  out  S.  araehnoi- 
deum  and  S.  Laggeri  as  being  highly  decorative  rock  subjects 
on  account  of  their  silvery,  cobweb-like  appearance,  the  latter 
especially  being  veiy  fine  indeed.  Tanacetum  Herderi  has 
silvery  white,  finely-cut  foliage,  is  dwarf  and  spreading,  and 
makes  a  fine  rock  plant. 

Veronica  Candida  is  a  lovely  white-leaved  form  of  the  Speed¬ 
well,  growing  about  1  ft.  in  height.  By  pinching  out  the 
flower-shoots  it  makes  a  good  edging  plant.  Anaphalis  mar- 
garitacea  is  an  easily-grown  and  very  effective  species  of  Cotton 
Weed,  fine  for  borders  or  margins  of  shrubbery.  Centaurea 
babylonica  is  a  splendid  plant  for  the  back  of  large  borders  or 
the  wild  garden.  It  grows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  or  more  in  height, 
has  large  white  lance-shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flower-heads  in 
July,  and  is  altogether  a  veiy  conspicuous  and  telling  plant. 

Cineraria  maritima  is  a  well-known  and  highly  decorative 
plant  used  for  many  purposes.  I  believe  it  is  now  classed  as 
a  Senecio  by  botanists,  but.  most  people  still  know  it  by  its 
old  name  [Senecio  Cineraria. — Ed.].  Another  very  good  and 
attractive  plant  is  Eryngium  giganteum,  known  to  many  as  the 
“  Ivory  Thistle,”  on  account  of  its  glistening  silvery  stems  and 
branching  flower-heads ;  beds  or  groups  of  this  plant  have  a 
charm  unequalled  by  anything  of  the  same  nature.  Some 
object  to  it  on  account  of  it  being  a  biennial,  but  as  it  is  so 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  flowers  the  second  year,  I  think 
the  after  result  completely  overshadows  any  little  trouble  on 
that  score. 

The  Onopordons  are,  of  course,  indispensable  in  a,  collection 
such  as  this,  but  they  were  so  ably  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  do  no  more  than  mention  them.  The 
Yerbascum  family  supplies  several  handsome  woolly-leaved 
varieties,  such  as  V.  olympicum — the  best,  I  think — V.  pan¬ 
nosum,  V.  Thapsus,  V.  phlomoides,  etc.,  all  of  Avhich,  besides 
being  in  themselves  ornamental,  have  gorgeous  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Borderer. 


The  Yellow  Torch  Lily. 

(Kniphofia  longicollis.) 


The  flowers  of  this  species  are  relatively  slender,  tubular,  and 
not  so  densely  arranged  upon  the  stem  as  in  K.  abides,  the 
common  Red-hot  Poker,  so  that  they  assume  a  more  drooping 
habit ;  and  being  a  bright,  uniform  yellow,  they  attract  the 
eye  by  their  distinctness.  The  leaves  are  deeply  channelled, 
keeled,  and  scabrous  on  the  margin,  and  in  these  respects  re¬ 


semble  the  best-known  species  above  named.  The  stems  are 
dwarf er,  however,  ranging  from  l-J  ft-  to  3  ft.  high,  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  is  grown.  It  was 
introduced  from  Natal  by  Max  Leichtlin,  who  sent  specimens 
to  Kew  in  1894.  It  is  scarcely  so  hardy  as  K.  abides,  and 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  so,  considering  that  its  regular 
flowering  period  is  mid-winter,  when  it  would  be  liable  to  be 
broken  down  by  snow  or  otherwise  injured  by  frost  and  other 
agencies  incident  to  our  murky  climate. 

Provided  frost  is  merely  excluded,  fire-lieat  is  unnecessary 
to  bloom  the.  plant.  The  Kew  specimen  is  planted  out  amongst 
the  Rhododendrons  in  the  Himalayan  house,  close  to  the  glass, 
where  it  seems  perfectly  at  home  and  usually  attains' a  height 
of  3  ft. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  -a  photograph  of  three 


Kniphofia  longicollis. 


spikes  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  27th  ult.  by  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Downes),  Holmwood,  Cheshunt.  This  plant  was  grown  in  a 
lG-size  pot,  stood  for  a  time  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  more 
recently  placed  in  a.  cool  vinery  under  similar  conditions. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  hardiness  of  the  jflant,  and 
also  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  About  Christmas,  and 
more  particularly  immediately  after,  there  is  generally  a  dearth 
of  flowers  in  winter  compared  with  other  periods,  and  this 
might  well  be  called  into  requisition  for  greenhouse  and  cool 
conservatory  decoration,  either  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots 
according  to  the  conveniences  and  requirements  of  the.  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  plant  grown  in  the  pot,  as  above  stated,  bore 
four  spikes  of  bloom,  the  fourth  not  being  so  advanced  as  the 
rest,  so  it  evidently  flowers  freely  in  pots. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
equately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  his  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
'ey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

f‘  Good  luck  is  very  often,  even  if  not  always,  the  result  of  forethought  and  intelligence,  coupled  with  persistent  industry.”—  Burbidge. 


i 

Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
irill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  FARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 
ay  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
'be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 

rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
mcoessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
isually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion, ”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
|i;o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


Photographic 

Competition. 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch, 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
particulars :  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b) 
,he  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c) 
|vhen  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or 
drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph, 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been 
ised  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the 
Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of 
loive  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any 
subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than 
.hat  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be 
iddressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “  Photograph.” 
rhe  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return 
>f  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort 
vill  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu- 
ions. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Etherisation  of  Plants. 


Some  few  years  ago  the  horticultural  world 
was  startled  with  the  discoveiy  that  plants 
could  be  retarded  for  weeks  or  months  beyond 
their  natural  period  of  blooming.  The  old- 
world  notion  of  refrigeration  among  gar¬ 
deners  was  that  Cauliflower  and  other 
vegetables  liable  to  rapid  deterioration  could 
be  preserved  in  good  condition  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  either  for  home  use  or  for  the 
advent  of  the  local  exhibition,  by  putting 
them  in  the  ice  house.  Should  they  succeed 
in  doing  this  they  were  satisfied  that  some¬ 
thing  clever  had  been  accomplished.  Since 
then,  however,  the  idea  has  expanded,  till 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  can  be  pre¬ 
served  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  then 
turned  to  useful  account. 

Another  development  akin  to  this  was  the 
freezing  of  real  live  flowers  in  full  bloom  at 
the  Antipodes  or  some  similarly  distant  place 
and  sending  them  to  the  mother  country  in 
a  block  of  ice  for  the  delectation  of  the  public 
during  a  fleeting  period  of  a  few  hours,  till 
the  block  of  ice  melted,  after  which  curiosity 
was  satiated,  and  the  incarcerated .  and 
miserable-looking  flowers  turned  into  a 
blackened  and  rotting  mass  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  one  idea  of  utility  about  this 
was  that  people  at  home  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  some  new  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  or 
other  flower  which  may  have  been  raised  and 
cultivated  by  our  kinsmen  in  that  distant 
part  of  the  globe',  so  that  we  could  form  an 
opinion  of  their  utility  for  home  culture. 
After  all,  the  flower  as  grown  at  the  Anti¬ 
podes  might  not  prove  equally  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  this  country,  or  it  might  not 
come  to  the  same  perfection  •  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  just  possible  that,  we  might  have 
been  able  in  our  climate  to  develop  a  flower 
of  even  finer  proportions.  It  follows,  then, 
that  we  have  to  import  live  specimens  and 
try  what  can  be  done  with  them.  The  ex¬ 
periment  of  sending  home  the  blooms  in  a 
frozen  condition  was  then  rather  expensive 
for  all  the  advantage  it  served,  and  now  we 


heai  little  or  nothing  about  the  advent  of 
frozen  flowers  on  our  shores. 

The  refrigeration  chamber  on  board 
steamers  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and 
other  commercial  commodities  has  proved 
much  more  serviceable,  and  is  likely  to  be 
still  further  developed  and  rendered  more 
serviceable.  Refrigeratioii  for  the  purpose 
of  retarding  bulbs,  bulbous  and  tuberous- 
rooted  plants,  has  come  to  stay,  for  by  its 
means  we  are  enabled  id  have  flowers  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished,  at  least 
with  the  means  as  yet  at  command.  The 
commercial  value  of  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  other  subjects  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  retardation,  and  not  only  market  growers 
hut  private  gardeners  have  benefited  by  the 
innovation.  Not  every  gardener  can  go  to  the 
extra  expense  of  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley 
in  order  to  have  'a  supply  that  will  bridge 
over  the  summer  and  autumn  months  ;  but 
the  number  that  can  and  will  do  so  is 
annually  increasing. 

A  more  recent  phase  of  the  progressive 
industry  of  gardening  in  its  widest  sense  is 
the  “  etherisation  of  plants,”  which  lias  for 
its  object  the  hastening  of  the  natural  period 
of  flowering,  and  therefore  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  of  retarding  them.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  freezing  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
crowns  has  the  effect  of  making  them  start 
into  growth  more  easily  and  readily  when 
ultimately  put  into  heat.  The  new  dis¬ 
coveiy  seems  to  have  been  more  successful 
in  hastening  or  facilitating  the  flowering  of 
Lilacs  than  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  more 
experiments  are  yet  needed  to-  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  of  etherisation  in  the  service 
of  horticulture.  In  this  country  we  are 
accused  of  making  haste  slowly ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  are  slow  to  alter  our  old-time 
methods  and  to  catch  on  with  new  ideas. 
Hitherto  only  one  exponent  of  the  process  in 
tins  country  seems  to  have  turned  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  practical  account,  and  consistently 
enough  the  experimenter  is  not  aboriginal  to 
these  islands,  though  we  welcome  his  pro¬ 
gressive  turn  of  mind  all  the  same. 

Moreover,  etherisation  has  been  enjoying 
a  certain  vogue  for  some  years  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  even  now  we  are  following  con- 
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siderably  in  the  rear.  For  many  years  we  have  been  wont 
to  speak  of  the  resting  of  plants,  the  object  being  to  accentuate 
the  fact  that  plants  require  a  period  of  rest  previous  to  starting 
into  fresh  growth.  The  object  of  etherisation  is  to  shorten 
rather  than  lengthen  the  natural  period  of  rest,  so1  that  with 
the  aid  of  a  suitable  temperature  we  may  bring  the  plants  into 
bloom  several  months  in  advance  of-  the  natural  period,  and, 
in  fact,  during  autumn  instead  of  spring.  Lilacs  have  hitherto 
been  bloomed  in  autumn,  as  the  result  of  retarding  in  a  re¬ 
frigerating  chamber  for  seven  or  eight  months,  at  a  considerable 
expense.  The  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the  hastening 
process  can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  a  few  shillings  per 
100  or  1,000  plants,  so  that  if  the  scheme  may  be  fully  realised 
it  will  effect  a  great  saving.  Hitherto  the  Lilac  in  its  several 
varieties  has  proved  most  amenable  to  the  new  culture ;  and 
its  erstwhile  utility  is  likely  to  be  greatly  enhanced  in  all  pro¬ 
gressive  countries  where  it  can  minister  to  the  needs  of  modem 
civilisation. 

The  process  of  etherisation  is  extremely  simple,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  a  galvanised  tank  or  chamber  of  sufficient  size 
to  take  in  a  few  plants  at  a  time — few  or  more  according  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  establishment.  A  small  cup  is 
fixed  into  the  top  of  the  tank  or  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  ether.  The  Lilacs  are  packed  away  in  the  tank 
when  full  grown,  but  still  clothed  with  leaves  ;  the  tank  is 
closed  and  the  ether  allowed  to  evaporate  during  a  period  of 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Lilacs  shed  their  leaves,  and  are  then 
exposed  to  the  air  for  another  forty-eight  hours,  after  which 
they  are  subjected  to  another  and  similar  period  of  etherisation. 
The  plants  are  then  ready  for  forcing,  and,  when  placed  in  a 
suitable  temperature,  they  develop  their  flowers  during  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  old  process  of  retarding  involved  a.  certain  amount  of 
failure,  some  of  the  plants  not  being  equal  to-  the  strain,  due 
probably  in  a  large  measure  to  the  Lilacs,  not  having  previously 
received  the  proper  preparation  to  enable  them  to  develop  and 
mature  their  flower-buds.  Failures  with  the  new  process  are 
described  as  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  this  may  be  largely  due  to  the  superior  treatment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  to  properly  mature  the  flower 
buds.  Anyhow,  the  Lilacs,  by  virtue  of  the  combined  pro¬ 
cesses,  are  more  floriferous  than  they  hitherto  were  wont  to  be. 
The  variety  Marie  Legraye  proves  more  amenable  to  treatment 
than  the  other  varieties  popularly  regarded  as  indispensable  by 
those  who  practise  forcing.  One  period  of  forty-eight  hours 
of  etherisation  is  sufficient,  though  other  varieties  require  a 
double  dose.  Furthermore,  etherisation  is  only  necessary 
during  autumn  and  the  first  half  of  winter ;  for  by  the  end 
of  January  the  natural  resting  period  has  been  completed,  and 
Lilacs  readily  submit  to  forcing,  though  it  may  be  accomplished 
earlier. 

Other  plants  that,  have  been  subjected  to'  the  operation  are 
Prunus  triloba  fl.pl.,  Azalea,  mollis,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  and  others.  A  considerable  amount  of  success 
has  been  achieved  with  them,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  warrant 
further  experiment.  Various  other  subjects  more  or  less 
regularly  forced  in  the  usual  way  have  also  been  treated  to 
the  new  process,  and  though  they  have  not  hitherto  responded 
so  readily  to  the  new  process,  it  may  be  that  their  special  re¬ 
quirements  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  If  forcing 
can  be  rendered  a  less  expensive  operation  by  the  new  process, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  largely  adopted  in  the  near 
future  in  every  garden  of  any  pretensions. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  process  dates  back  to  1878  or 
1 879,  when  Claude  Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  issued  a  work  on  the 
subject  of  “  Phenomena.  Common  to  Plants  and  Animals.” 
Professor  Johannsen,  a  Danish  physiologist,  contributed  articles 
on  the  possibilities  of  this  new  treatment  to  a  German  garden¬ 
ing  journal  in  1894  and  1897,  and  in  1901,  or  about  that  time, 
he  committed  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  a  pamphlet  in  German. 
Two  establishments  in  Hamburg  immediately  thereafter  com¬ 
menced  making  experiments  on  their  own  account,  and  some 
French  growers  followed  suit;  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
publish  an  account  of  their  researches. 

The  grower  in  this  country  who  has  been  experimenting  with 


the  etherisation  of  Lilac  and  other  plants  is  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  of 
Dersingliam,  near  Sandringham,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
fraternity  for  his  perennial  cultures  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Anv 
further  experiments  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  in  the  etherisa¬ 
tion  of  plants  will  be  watched  with  curiosity  and  interest  by  a 
wide  circle  of  the  community. 


Sweet  Peas. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  the  “  Editorial  Note  ”  (page  59)  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject  it  is  remarked  that  novelty  is  always  dear  to'  the  heart  of 
the  lover  of  flowers,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  true  respecting 
the  majority  of  the  gardening  fraternity,  both  amateur  and 
otherwise.  Whether  the  novelty  consists  of  fancy  coloration, 
size  or  distinctive  habit,  it  matters  not.  The  advent  of  any¬ 
thing  new  or  novel,  be  it  seedling  or  sport,  is  enough.  The 
particular  plant  or  flower  is  marked,  seed  saved,  and  visions 
of  a  small  fortune  arise ;  but,  unhappily,  few  of  these  are 
realised,  and  the  novelty  seldom  gets  beyond  the  gardens  where 
it  originated. 

The  great  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  in 
itself  an  excuse  for  a  variety  of  tastes,  both  fancy  and  other¬ 
wise  ;  yet,  while  the  majority  seem  to  prefer  the  self  colours, 
there  are  many  who  have  a  liking  for  the  stripes,  or  flakes. 
Unfortunately,  these  varieties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  a  somewhat  dull  and  cloudy  appearance,  the  markings 
being  indistinct  and  the  ground  colour  generally  of  a  dirty 
white.  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  America  are  two  of  the 
brightest  in  this  section.  The  so-called  yellow  Sweet  Peas  are 
still  far  removed  from  that  desirable  colour,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  probably  being  the  best.  A  favourite  of  mine  is 
Prince  Edward  of  York,  which  I  have  grown  and  exhibited  for 
several  years.  Unfortunately,  the  wings  are  much  lighter 
than  the  fine  standard,  else  we  might  have  had  almost  a  true 
scarlet.  Several  varieties  I  have  noted  produce  more  flowers 
on  a  stem  than  others  do,  Prince  of  Wales,  Prima  Donna, 
Blanche  Burpee,  Black  Knight,  and  Miss  Willmott  being 
amongst  the  number.  The  slight  and  scarcely  perceptible 
difference  in  colour  between  many  of  them  renders  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  grow  numbers  of  varieties.  Instances  of 
similarity  are  Salopian  and  Mars,  Miss  TV  illmott  and  Lady 
Mary  Currie,  Prima  Donna  and  Lovely,  Black  Knight  and 
Stanley,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  and  Mrs.  Eckford,  Mrs.  Sankey  and 
Queen  of  England.  The  first-named  in  each  case  I  should 
advise  to  be  grown,  the  superiority  being  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  bloom. 

Almost  every  horticultural  society  now  provide  in  their 
schedules  classes  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  splendid  displays  are 
made  at  many  of  our  provincial  shows,  a  great  improvement 
on  the  meagre  exhibits  of  six  or  eight  years  ago'.  Unless  in 
large  classes,  exhibitors  generally  stage  self-coloured  varieties, 
of  which  there  is  great  choice  and  a  wide  range  of  colour.  The 
usual  number  of  bunches  called  for  is  from  six  to  eighteen  in 
as  many  varieties.  At  many  of  these  exhibitions  the  space 
allowed  for  staging  is  ridiculously  small,  the  result  being  a 
crowded  mass  of  flowers.  Members  of  staging  committees 
should  bear  in  mind  that  1  ft.  is  none  too  much  for  a  bunch 
of  Sweet.  Peas  as  now  grown,  and  if  facilities  for  raising  the 
back  and  middle  rows  were  provided  the  effect  would  be  much 
better,  and  also  enable  the  judges  to  perform  their  work  much 
quicker  and  more  satisfactorily. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  themselves  should  be  done 
in.  the  lightest  possible  manner  ;  in  this  the  exhibitor  finds  the 
advantage  of  well-grown  and  long-stemmed  flowers.  The  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  different  colours  is  also  another  point  which  should 
receive  careful  attention.  In  close  competition  all  this  is 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  judges.  Needless  to  sav,  every 
variety  should  be  neatly  and  correctly  named. 

Existing  standard  varieties' will  certainly  take  some  displac¬ 
ing,  although  Dorothy  Eckford,  the  new  white,  will  probably 
take  the  lead  in  whites  ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  King  Edward  YII. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Wright  will  oust  Salopian  and  Lady  G.  Hamilton 
from  the  position  they  hold  in  their  respective  colours. 

Baron  Hill  Gardens.  T.  H.  Bolton. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Exigencies  of  space  at  times  compel  delay  in  the  insertion  of  many  interesting  Letters. 


Late  Chrysanthemums. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

gnl) _ No  section  of  Chrysanthemums  is  of  greater  value  for 

cutting  purposes  than  is  the  late-flowering  section  ;  and  that 
raisers  of  new  varieties  have  recogmised  this  fact  is  shown  by 
recent  introductions  of  sterling  merit.  We  now  possess  a  good 
variety  of  colour  upon  plants  whose  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering  are  steadily  gaining  popularity. 

The  whole  of  the  under-mentionied  are  recommended  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  bush  form,  and  to  anyone  who  may  need  a  word  of  advice 
as°to  a  good  method  of  culture  early  propagation  is  best  in 
order  to  allow  time  enough  to  “  stop  ”  several  times  before  the 
first  week  in  June,  after  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
and  flower  naturally,  disbudding  according  to  requirements. 

Of  white  varieties  Winter  Queen,  Mrs.  Jos.  Thompson, 
Niveus  and  Princess  Victoria  are  safely  commended  for  grow¬ 
ing  Mme.  Felix  Perrin  is  a  pretty  pink  variety  of  good  habit ; 
another  good  pink,  but  as  yet  little  known,  is  C.  Jarvis,  m  good 
form  with  me  last  December.  Yellow  Mrs.  Jos.  Thompson, 
Pride  of  Ryecroft  (sport  from  Niveus),  Yellow  Victoria  and 
Golden  Gem  are  all  good  yellows.  Of  crimson  shades  are 
Glorious,  Christmas  Crimson,  and  Christmas  Glory— tins  latter, 
I  see,  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 

For  a  profusion  of  neat  flowers  the  three  following  miniature 
pompons  are  pleasing  and  pretty :  Snowdrop,  pure  white ; 
Miss  Gertie  Waterer,  flesh  pink  ;  and  Primrose  League,  sulphur 
yellow.  H-  J- 


Sweet  Peas  and  Bees. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir. — I  have  read  Mr.  Fraser’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  December 
13th.  1  am  the  correspondent  referred  to  in  the  “  Horticultural 

Advertiser.’’  I  have  since  read  letters  in  your  paper,  also  in  the 
“  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  on  this  subject.  Some  of  the  writers 
are  quite  opposed  to  my  ideas,  others  rather  favour  them  ;  but 
I  am  desirous  of  being  still  further  enlightened 

Mr.  Edward  Step,  F.L.S.,  in  his  charming  book,  “  The  Romance 
of  Wild  Flowers,”  describes  at  length  the  structure  of  a  Pea 
flower  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cross-fertilised  by  hive  and 
humble  bees.  He  states  that  the  anthers  shed  their  pollen  before 
the  stigma  is  mature,  and  that  the  flower  described  is  found,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  family  ;  that 
is  as  far  as  the  native  genera  are  concerned.  He  describes  the 
Broom  flower  to  show  that  by  its  mechanism  cross-fertilisation 


is  rendered  almost  inevitable. 

Mr  Percy  Groom,  in  his  11  Elementary  Botany,  says,  like  the 
flowers  of  all  the  Papilionaceae,  these  flowers  are  specially  con- 
structed  for  pollination  by  means  of  bees,  but  says  that  they  may 
effect  cross-fertilisatioil,  also  that  they  may  self-pollinate  them¬ 
selves. 

These  two  gentlemen  then  appear  to  me  to  disagree  with  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins. 

Mr.  Step  is  very  emphatic,  and  from  what  Mr.  Groom  says, 
although  n»t  so  emphatic  as  Mr.  Step,  I  understand  him  to  mean 
that.  Mr.  Hutchins  is  partly  right. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  pollen  is  shed  before  the  stigma  is 
mature,  it  seems  to  me  that  self-fertilisation  is  an  impossibility, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Hutchins’  theory,  and  if  he 
should  chance  to  see  this  letter,  I  should  much  like  to  have  a 
further  reply  from  him,  not  that  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  set 
up  my  views  against  his.  I  only  wish  to  obtain  more  knowledge 
on  this  most  interesting  subject. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  by  botanists  that  flowers 
specially  adapted  for  insect  visitors  (as  Sweet  Peas  are  said  to  he) 
are  not  so  adapted  for  the  advantage  of  the  insects,  but  for 
the  flowers,  although  it  may  he  that  it  is  mutual. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Hutchins  himself  admits  part  of  what  I  con¬ 
tend,  that-  the  bee  exposes  the  stigma.  What,  then,  can  be 
more  likely  (assuming  that  the  anthers  mature  first,  and  pre¬ 
suming  that  the  pollen  is  no  longer  potent  by  the  time  the  stigma, 
is  mature)  than  that  the  bee  will  deposit  upon  the  stigma,  some 
pollen  obtained  from  a  younger  flower  P 

I  have  not  seen  Lord  Avebury’s  book  referred  to,  but  Mr. 
Fraser  says  that,  in  it  Lord  Avebury  states  that  “  it  will  be 
observed  that  even  British  papilionaceous  plants  are  not  ex¬ 
clusively  fertilised -by  bees.”  Inferentially,  therefore,  some  are. 

I  readily  admit  the  fact  that  different  varieties  of  Garden  or 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  grown  in  close  proximity  and  yet  come  true. 
This  is  just  the  point  that  greatly  puzzles  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  be  further  instructed  upon  it.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  theories  propounded,  such  as  I  have  named  ? 


With  regard  to  degenerate  flowers,  Mr.  Fraser  seems  rather 

to  prove  one  of  my  points.  In  speaking  of  the  Violet,  I  suppose 
he  refers  to  the  cleistogamous  flowers,  but  do-  the  seeds  from 
these  flowers  produce  plants  bearing  good  blooms  ? 

Is  not  the  Cap  sc  I  la  Bursa  a  good  example  of  a  degenerate 
flower?  Not.  because  it  does  not  produce  much  seed,  as  all 
gardeners  know  to  their  disgust.  Indeed,  I  understand  that  most 
degenerates  produce  abundance  of  seed. 

My  notion  of  a  degenerate  flower  is  one  that  is  small  and 
inconspicuous  and  reproduces  itself  rapidly,  such  as  many  of  our 
garden  weeds.  Strasburger,  in  his  “  Text  Book  of  Botany,”  says 
that  “  self-fertilised  flowers  appear  to  be  retrogressive.” 

I  hope  you  will  pardou  my  having  written  you  at  such  length. 

_  T.  N.  O. 

The  Preparation  of  Soils, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Well  may  your  correspondent  who  has  assumed  such  a 
sublime  no  in  de  plume  as  “  Trenching  Successor,”  sigh  with 
Burns— 

“  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us. 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion.” 

In  this  case  it  would  have  prevented  “  T.  S.”  from  foolishly 
losing  his  temper.  What  a  fury  the  poor  man  has  worked  him¬ 
self  into !  Before  “  rushing  into  print  ”  he  would  do  well  to 
study  the  methods  of  other  and  abler  critics  than  himself.  He 
does  not  seem  to  derive  much  benefit  from  his  perusal  of  The 
Gardening  World,  so  I  am  afraid  he  must  be  set  down  as  a  very 
new  reader.  Does  he  imagine  that  anyone  will  consider  his 
spiteful,  ill-natured  letter  anything  but  what  it  really  is — the 
revenge  of  a  small  nature  against  a  successful  predecessor.  The 
poor  man  should  learn  that  the  first  point  in  a  public  controversy 
is  courtesy  to  your  opponent.  I  doubt-,  however,  if  anyone 
capable  of  penning  such  an  epistle  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word  courtesy.  I  would,  therefore,  draw  his  attention  to  the 
letter  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Another  thing  “  T.  S.”  would  do  well^to  understand  is  that 
the  readers  of  the  “G.W.”  do  not  care  two  straws  for  his  per¬ 
sonalities.  What  is  my  fault?  Innocently  enough,  in  writing 
an  article,  I,  without  malice,  mention  in  the  way  of  argument 
that  my  successor  went  entirely  against  my  methods,  and  his 
success  was  by  no  means  conspicuous.  In  the  hurry  of  pennjiug 
that  article  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  “  my  suc¬ 
cessor  had  trenching  on  the  brain.  ”  .  After  reading  his  letter  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  to  use  brain  was  a  mistake  ;  “  head  ”  would 
have  answered  the  purpose.  In  writing  the  article  complained  of 
I  took  particular  pains  to  make  the  locality  of  the  garden  I  men¬ 
tioned  as  obscure  as  possible,  and  here  in  his  fury  he  has  given 
the  whole  show  away,  and  made  himself  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  locality.  If  he  had  not  lost  his  temper  nobody  would  have 
been  the  wiser,  so  therefore  he  would  have  suffered  none  from 
my  words. 

As  to  his  sneer  about  my  information  being  second-hand,  that 
is  as  it  may  be.  It  will  perhaps  interest  him  to  know  that  I 
have  had  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  garden  from  one 
higher  in  authority  on  the  estate  than  himself.  From  a  feeling 
of  delicacy  I  refused,  as  anyone  with  the  proper  feeling  about 
them  dislikes  to  visit  where  things  are  not  quite  as  they  used 
to  be.  As  to  his  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  one  would  imagine 
by  the  way  he  writes  that  these  grow  in  the  open,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  grown  under  glass  in  forced  soil. 
“  T.  S.”  only  claims  to  have  double-dug  his  soil,  but  seeing  that 
the  two  methods  are  twin-sisters,  I  am  not  so  very  tar  out. 
Another  word,  and  I  am  done  with  this  angry  critic.  He  admits 
(although  unconsciously  perhaps)  that  his  last  season’s  method 
was  wron  g,  at  lea  st  it  looks  rather  suspicious,  as  this  year  .he  has 
tried  another  plan,  and  even  yet  he  is  not  quite  sure  that-  he  is  on 
the  right  road.  “  Job  ”  will  now  have  to  take  a  back  seat,  as 
this  poor  martyr  will  now  take  his  place  as  the  champion  “  tried  ” 
maul. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  one  turns  t-o  the  courteous, 
manly  letter  of  Mr.  Beckett.  Everyone  knows  of  his  success  as 
a  gardener,  and  I  would  be  proud  to  meet-  him,  and  if  it  is  un- 
luck  to  be  in  his  vicinity  I  will  gladly  take  advantage  of  his  kind 
invitation.  I  may  say  to  Mr.  Beckett  that  the  heavy  clay  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  article  never  suffers  from  drought.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  much  more  advantageous  to  try  and  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  warmth.  I  thank  him  for  his 
friendly  criticism,  and  if  ever  placed  in  a  locality  as  far  south 
I  will  not  forget  to  profit  by  his  advice.  Chas.  Blair. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Royal  Horticul tubal  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 
committees  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
February  10th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.  The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society  will  also 
be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  3  p.m.  on  the  same  date.  At  a 
general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  January  27th,  forty-eight  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Countess  Fitz- 
william  and  Baron  cle  Teissier,  making  a  total  of  138  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Boeder  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  above 
society,  which  was  formed  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  in  both 
years  held  successful  exhibitions  at  Galashiels,  has  this  year 
to  hold  its  show  at  Hawick  on  November  27th  and  28th.  A 
strong  and  enthusiastic  local  committee  has  been  formed  at 
Hawick,  with  Mr.  Robert  Oliver,  Wellsgate  Villa,  as  lion.  sec. 
Upwards  of  sixty  members  have  joined  in  Hawick  already,  and 
the  Town  Council  have  gracefully  shown  the  way  to  others  by 
voting  a  substantial  donation  in  guineas,  which  is  going  to  be 
given  as  a  Corporation  Prize.  Mr.  Edwards,  dentist,  with  his 
usual  goodness  of  heart,  gives  a  valuable  Gold  Medal-  Three 
Silver  Medals  have  also  been  presented,  also  silver  teapot  by  Mr. 
Oliver  (sec.),  besides  pieces  of  plate  and  handsome  donations 
in  money  from  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  that  things  look 
rosy  indeed  for  the  success  of  the  Hawick  Show. 

*  *  * 

Sherborne  Gardeners’  Society. — The  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Johns’  Hall  recently,  with  Mr.  J.  Dean 
(president)  ir  the  chair.  A  very  interesting  paper  on  “  Winter 
Flowers  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey  Gardens. 
He  urged  all  gardeners  toi  use  their  best  efforts  towards  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  blooms  for  the  winter  months,  as  the  contrast  between 
them  and  !he  summertime  was  so  marked.  In  the  prize  com¬ 
petitions  there  were  no  less  than  30  entries.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows: — Brussels  Sprouts:  1st,  Mr.  Barrett  (gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  Blake)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Lane  (gardener  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Dimgley).  Beets :  1st,  Mr.  P.  Thorn  (gardener  to  Mr.  R. 
Boden) ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bishop  (gardener  to  Dr.  Williams).  Celery  : 
1st,  Mr.  Crabb  (gardener  to  Mr.  Binnie  Clarke,  Digby  Hotel) ; 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Leeding  (gardener  to  Mr.  Clayton,  Bradford 
Abbas).  Amateur  section  :  Brussels  Sprouts  :  1st,  Mr.  Voisey; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Evans.  Beets:  1st,  Mr.  E.  Hann ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Evans.  Celery :  1st,  Mr.  Hann ;  2nd,  Mr.  Voisey. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  office,  Victoria 
Street,  Liverpool,  Mr.  Thomas  Foster  presiding  over  a  small 
gathering  of  members.  The  report  shows  admission  to  the 
spring  show  of  1,935  by  ticket  and  391  by  payment  ;  at  the 
autumn  1,829  by  ticket  and  2,699  by  payment,  making  a  total 
of  6,854.  The  thanks  of  the  committee  were  tendered  to  Messrs. 
T.  Davies  and  Co.,  Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.,  Mr.  H.  Middle- 
hurst,  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  and  Mr.  H. 
Sadler  for  special  prizes  ;  and  also  to  Messrs.  Jos.  Stoney, 
F.  Ker,  C.  Paul,  and  J.  Hathaway  for  lectures  at  the 
meetings  of  members.  The  balance-sheet  jproved  highly 
favourable,  showing  a  gain  on  the  year’s  working  of  £45  Is.  5d. 
On  the  credit  iside  the  following  items  appear :  — Balance 
from  last  year,  £208  2s.  9d.  ;  subscriptions,  £337  14s.  9d.  ; 
advertisements  and  bank  interest,  £20  7s.  lid.  ;  spring  show 
receipts,  £33  9s.  9d.  ;  autumn,  £167  15s.  lid.  ;  total, 

£767  11s.  Id.  Debit  general  expenses,  £88  4s.  lOd.  ;  prize  money 
spring  show,  £73  9s.  ;  autumn,  £154  4s.  Id.  ;  spring  show 
expenses,  £80  0s.  lOd.  ;  autumn,  £118  8s.  2d.  ;  total, 
£514  6s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £253  4s.  2d.  The  usual 
donations  of  £3  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
and  £2  to  the  Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund  were  observed. 
The  following  officers  were  re-elected  :  —President,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  ;  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
Fletcher  Rogers  ;  sub-treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Blackmore  ;  auditors, 
Messrs.  Harmood,  Banner,  and  Son  and  R,  G.  Waterman  ;  secre- 
taiy,  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  7,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. _ W. 


Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  this  fund  will  be  held  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. ,  on  Friday,  February  13th 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year ;  to  elect  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  to  elect  twenty-four  children  to  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  by  special  resolution ;  to  alter  Rule  XIII. 
by  inserting  in  line  seven,  after  the  words  fourteen  years:  — 
“  But  the  committee  may  at  their  discretion,  in  exceptioral  .cir¬ 
cumstances,  extend  the  usual  allowance  for  a  further  period 
not  exceeding  two  years  further,”  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  is  may  arise.  Applications  are  made  for  four  children 
for  the  second  time ;  the  other  twenty  are  placed  on  the  list  for 
the  first  time,  so  that  the  committee  are  evidently  making  a 
great  endeavour  to  place  all  of  the  children  upon  the  fund  on 
this  occasion.  The  fifteenth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  W.C. ,  on  Tuesday, 
May  5th,  1903,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Carrington,  P.C. ,  G.C.M.G.,  etc.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne,  30,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C., 
will  be yileased  to  receive  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  may 
desire  to  act  as  stewards  or  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and 
will  be  nleased  to  furnish  any  information  that  may  be  required 
with  reference  thereto. 

*  *  * 

Seascale  and  Lake  District  Horticultural  Society. — The 
seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Seascale.  Mr. 
H.  Braithwaite,  Park  House,  presided.  The  secretary  submitted 
audited  balance-sheet.  The  total  receipts  were  £'79  3s.  lid.,  the 
expenditure  £78,  leaving  a  profit  of  £1  3s.  lid.  on  the  year’s 
working.  This,  with  the  balance  in  hand,  made  the  total  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  society  as  £29  16s.  lid.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet  was  adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
all  who  had  assisted  to  .make  the  show  a  success,  and  also  to 
Rev.  H.  M.  Fairlie,  M.A. ,  who,  on  leaving  Seascale  Hall,  re¬ 
signed,  after  seven  years’  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  eighth  annual  show  on  August  15th  at 
Seascale.  Mr.  David  Ainsworth,  J.P.,  Wray  Castle,  was  elected 
president  for  the  year.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
most  of  the  committee  were  re-elected. 

*  *  * 

The  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society. — On 
January  15th  the  above  society  held  their  annual  general  meeting 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Brighton,  when  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  for  the  past  year  was  presented.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  Billing,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
and  a  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Thorpe,  from  the 
president,  Alderman  J.  C-olman,  J.P. ,  who  apologised  for  being 
unable  to  be  present  that  evening,  but  announced  his  intention 
of  presenting  a  silver  challenge  cup  for  Carnations,  this  to  be 
secured  three  times  before  being  won  outright.  The  news  was 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  all  present.  The  balance-sheet 
for  the  past  year  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  the  receipts, 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  general  expenses.  The  society 
holds  three  shows  annually — the  spring,  summer,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum  exhibitions — the  three  leaving  a  credit  balance  for  the 
year  of  £268  7s.  lid.  Mr.  Thorpe  and  the  hard-working  com¬ 
mittee  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this.  The  annual  dinner 
took  place  on  the  22nd. 

*  *  * 

1  he  Ventnor  and  Undebcliffe  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  their  annual  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  January  31st, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Gibbs,  C.A.  There  was  a  full 
attendance  of  members,  including  Mr.  F.  Attrill,  hon.  secre- 
taiy ,  Mr.  I.  Stears  and  W.  R.  Murry  (the  hon.  auditors). 
The  accounts  were  presented  and  gone  through,  and  showed  a 
leiy  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  revenue  has  increased, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  public  generally.  The  business  transacted  included  the 
preparation  of  the  schedule  and  the  election  of  officers.  Mr. 
F.  Attrill,  the  hon.  secretary,  was  voted  an  honorarium  of 
£2  2s.  in  recognition  of  his  energetic  service  rendered  to  the 
society.  Thanks  to  the  chairman,  etc.,  concluded  the  meeting. 
Show  November  10th  and  11th. 
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The  Juniors'  Page  and  Correspondence. 


Lenten  Roses. 


Those  who  contemplate  planting  Lenten  Roses  a  little  later 
in  the  season,  when  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  might  make 
preparations  in  the  meantime  in  selecting  the  situation  and 
preparing  the  soil.  A  cool  situation  is  always  desirable,  and  if 
slightly  shaded  from  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  sun,  so  much 
the  better.  This  will  save  a  deal  of  watering,  which  after  all 
is  not  so  beneficial  to  the  plants  as  when,  grown  in  a  situation 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  burned  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  foliage  is  always  liable  to  suffer  in  summer. 

If  the  ground  or  situation  selected  has  not  been  trenched  for 
some  years  previously,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  done 
before  planting  Lenten  Roses,  because  when  once  they  are 
doing  well  they  should  not  be  disturbed  for  some  years. 

Provided  the  subsoil  is  heavy  or  inclined  to  clay,  it  need  not 
be  turned  up,  though  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  well 
broken  up  and  mixed  with  some  vegetable  matter  such  as  cow 
manure,  leaf  mould,  etc.  The  top  spit  may  also  have  the  same 
dressing  of  manure  liberally  incorporated  with  it.  Provided 
the  soil  is  prepared  ini  this  way  at  the  present  time,  it  will  have 
settled  down  and  be  ready  for  planting  about  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  weather  is  becoming  genial. 


A  Good  Reliable  Pear  Tree  (Midlands).— Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  is  a  very  fruitful  tree,  and  a  constant  cropper 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  we  think  would  suit 
your  purpose.  Other  fi-ee  fruiting  varieties  are  Buerre  Diel, 
Buerre  d’Amanl.is,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Beurre  Hardy,  and 
Fondante  d’Automne. 

Red-leaved  Mahonia  (A.  J.  M.). — The  red  colour  of  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub  are  not  retained  in  summer.  It  practically 
constitutes  the  winter  coloration  of  this  shrub,  appearing  in  the 
autumn  or  early  winter,  and  disappearing  again  in  spring,  when 
the  weather  becomes  warmer.  In  our  experience  it  colours  up 
best  when  grown  in  sandy  soils  or  exposed  situations. 

Pruning  in  Frosty  Weather  (S.  T.) — The  objection  to  prun¬ 
ing  in  frosty  weather  is  that  the  wood  gets  bruised,  and  later 
on  splits  open.  Shoots  that  suffer  damage  in  this  way  are  liable 
to  die  back,  thus  leaving  unsightly  and  not  only  useless  snags, 
but  it  may  lead  to  the  injury  of  the  bud  immediately  below  the 
cut.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  objection  to  pruning 
in  frosty  weather,  and  for  this  reason  you  should  avoid  it  when 
the  shoots  happen  to  be  in  a  frozen  condition. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  in  a  Front  Garden  (D.  R.  Watt). — Tom- 
best  plan  would  be  to  get  evergreen  plants  with  smooth 
leaves,  as  suoh  are  more  easily  kept  clean  than  those  ini  which 
the  leaves  are  more  or  less  downy  or  hirsute.  Some  of  the  more 
useful  for  your  purpose  would  consist  of  Euonymus  japonic.us, 
in  its  numerous  green  or  variegated  forms,  Aucubas,  and  some 
of  the  hardier  shrabbv  Veronicas,  such  as  V.  Traversii,  V. 
parvifior.a  angustifolia,  V.  salicifolia.,  and  others  of  that  char¬ 
acter.  During  dusty  times  keep  the  syringe  or  rosed-watering 
pot  busy. 

Yellow  Crocuses  and  Sparrows  (Crocus).  —  You  could 
scarcely  do  better  than  place  a  line  of  black  cotton  thread  on 
each  side  of  the  row  of  Crocuses.  Some  people  use  a  large 
number  of  threads  running  in  different  directions,  and  crossing 
each  other  until  the  situation  is  practically  disfigured  by  them  ; 
but  we  think  all  this  complication  of  threads  quite  unnecessary. 
Our  experience  with  various  other  garden  plants  which  are 
usually  infested  by  sparrows  is  that  a  line  of  thread,  about 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  on  either  side  of  the  rows  of 
anything,  will  effectually  keep  the  marauders  at  bay. 

Parsnips  Failing  to  Grow  (T.  B.  B.). — Without  some 
particulars  it  would  be  difficult  to  'say  why  your  Parsnips 
failed.  Some  people  bury  ihe  seeds  too*  deeply;  others  keep 
the  remainder  of  the  seeds  that  were  left  unsown  the  previous 
year ;  and  others  againl  go  where  ihey  can  get  the  cheapest 
seeds,  which  is  not  always  a  reliable  proceeding-,  a.s  no  depen¬ 
dence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  Parsnip  seeds  remain  good 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  they  are  unreliable  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  crop.  It  loses  its  germinating  powers  in  the  course  of 
two  years  or  so.  We  have  observed  and  heard  of  frequent  cases 


of  failures  with  Parsnips,  but  they  have  generally  been  due  to 
one  or  other  of  the  above  causes. 

Unfruitful  Plum  Tree  (J.  Read). — You  do  not  give  us 
any  particulars  regarding  the  situation  of  the  tree  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  others.  Is  the  tree  surrounded  and  crowded  by  others  ? 
If  so  some  judicious  thinning  should  be  given.  It  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  see  Plum  and  other  trees  so  crowded  that  no  air 
can  possibly  get  through  them.  In  other  cases,  or  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  other  crowding,  branches  are  far  too  thick.  The 
branches  should  be  thinned  out  not  too  many  at  a  time,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  all  the  worst  of  them  at  the  present  time.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  thin  out  the  branches  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  leaves  are  still  upon  them.  Another  suggestion  we  should 
make  is  to  top-dress  the  ground  with  cow  manure  and  lime, 
which  may  he  forked  into  the  surface.  This  top-dressing  will 
serve  to  mourish  the  tree,  for  lime  is  always  necessary  for  stone 
fruits,  and  is  usually  deficient  in  soils  for  trees  of  this  class. 

Two  Crops  from  a  Garden  (R.  B.).— To  secure  two 
crops  in  one  season  you  must  have  ani  early  one  and  a  late 
one.  A  very  convenient  onie  would  be  early  Peas,  -selecting  the 
varieties  which  you  find  to  be  earliest  in  your  district.  It 
would  be  advantageous  to  sow  at  -once  in  boxes  or  pots,  or  on 
turves,  and  place  them  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  gentle  growing 
temperature.  Under  such  conditions  they  would  get  along 
slowly,  and  could  be  planted  in  the  open  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  fine  to  allow  of  their  getting  established  before  the 
recurrence  of  bad  weather.  It  would  be  to  your  advantage, 
therefore,  to  harden  off  the  Peas  well  before  finally  planting 
them  in  a  fully-exposed  place.  Lettuces-  or  Spinach  might  be 
planted  between  the  Peas,  to-  fully  occupy  the  ground.  The 
s-eond  crop  -might  consist  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Coleworts, 
Kale,  or  Broccoli.  These  must  be  sown  in  good  time  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  Peas  as  soon  as  they  are  off 
the  ground. 

Laige  White  Leeks  (G.  B.  R. ). — You  will  have  to  com¬ 
mence^  at  once  by  sowing  seeds  in  boxes  or  pans-  and  placing 
them  in  a  greenhouse.  We  presume  the  greenhouse  is  heated^ 
otherwise'  the  seeds-  will  germinate  very  slowly.  Some  culti¬ 
vators  have  found  it  advisable  or  convenient  to  make  up  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  fermenting  manure,  and  having  placed  a  frame  on  this, 
they  cover  the  manure  with  so-il,  and  stand  the  boxes  or  pans 
upon  this.  Very  large  Leeks  cannot  be  obtained  without  giving 
them  a  fairly  long  season.  That  is  why  we  consider  it  high  time 
to  sow  the  seeds.  When  they  have  made  a  few  leaves  they  may 
be  transplanted  into-  other  boxes-,  and  kept  growing  under  glass 
till  the  weather  becomes  fine  in  May,  earlier  or  later  -according 
to  the  character  o-f  the  weather.  Before  planting  them  out 
trenches  should  be  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as  for  Celery, 
and  some  good  cow  manure  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
and  dug  into  the-  soil.  The  plants  may  then  be  put  into  the 
trenches  in  single  lines  -about  a  foot  apart  and  watered.  Soil 
should  be  drawn  up  against  the  s-tem-s  as  the  plants  grow  ;  and 
by  keeping  the.  soil  well  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  it  wi'l 
induce  the  necks  of  the  Leeks  to  become  drawn;  out  and  blanched 
at  the  same  time. 

Greenhouse  with  Northern  Aspect  (A.  L.). — Ferns  are 
most  suitable  for  a  greenhouse  facing  the  north  ;  but  there- 
are  various  other  subjects,  chiefly  fine  foliage  plants-,  which 
might  be  utilised  for  keeping  the  place  filled  during  the 
summer  and  winter  months  provided  sufficient  heat  is  used  to 
kee>p  out  the  frost.  We  oannbt  recommend  flowering  plants, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  flowering  plants  require  plenty  of 
sunshine,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  develop  their  stems,  leaves  and 
flower  buds  before  they  can  flower  satisfactorily.  Some  of  the 
green-leaved  subjects  that  might  be  employed  are  Fatsia  (Aralia) 
japonica,  Aspidistras,  Dracaena  rubra,  D.  australis,  and  various 
others  of  that  class.  The  house  would  present-  a  green  appear¬ 
ance  certainly,  but  there  are  variegated  foims-  of  some  of  the 
above  named,  which  would  help  to  brighten  the  greenhouse  to 
some  extent.  All  things  considered,  however,  we  should  utilise 
hardy  Ferns  chiefly,  as  being  most  -appropriate  to  the  situation. 
Most  of  these  would  consist  of  Brifis-h  Ferns,  but  none  are 
better.  You  can  utilise  them  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  including 
baskets  and  brackets  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  Some 
Continental  Ferns,  as  well  as  -some  American  ones,  are  hardy, 
and  may  be  employed  with  the  British  ones  if  you  fancy  them) 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  majority  of  seed  sowers  lay  in 
about  80  per  cent,  more  seed  than  is  necessary. 

*  TV  TV 

Fully  90  per  cent.,  if  the  strain  is  from  a  reliable  source,  will 
germinate  ;  consequently  the  overcrowded  seedlings  damp  off,  or 
Become-  spindly  and  weak. 

*  * 

Despite  this,  several  seedsmen  are  advising  thicker  sowing  this 
season  owing  to  the  weaker  vitality,  due  to  the  season  of  1902. 
It  is  Sxtremely  unlikely  that  the  non-germinating  seed  will  reach 
50  per  cent.  Therefore  if  sowers  plant  their  seed  in  the  usual 

manner  they  will  still  have  sown  too  thickly. 

*  *  * 

The  question  as  to  whether  music  lias  any  influence  upon  plant 

growth  has  more  than  once  cropped  up. 

*  *  * 

The  Japanese,  'tis  stated,  proved  the  theory,  as  various  green¬ 
house  plants  exhibited  unmistakable1  evidence  that  they  heard  or 

telt  certain  musical  sounds  by  tremulating  their  leaves. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  story  about-  a  man  who-,  reading  that  music  en¬ 
couraged  plants  to-  grow,  invested  in  a  bassoon,  and  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  this  son  of  “  Job  ”  serenaded  his  backward  beans. 

*  *  * 

How  the  beans  benefited  history  does  not  state  ;  but  the  second 
day  was  sufficient  to  make  the  neighbours  furious,  and  around 

that  musician’s  devoted  head  there  descended  showers. 

*■  *  * 

Showers !  I  say,  but  not  quite  raindrops.  Imprecations, 
backed  by  more  solid  substances,  such  as  brickbats,  dead  pussies, 
old  boots,  etc.  Personally  I  have  had  no  experience  as  to  the 
musical  effect  on  plants,  save  when,  after  -spending  some  little 
labour  on  a  seed  bed  on  one  occasion,  I  was  treated  to-  a  rehearsal 
of  the  cat  choir.  The  following  morning  I  found  my  seeds  were 
all  up. 

*  *  * 

Yes,  vei-y  much  up.  I  was  inexplicably  pleased,  so-  much  so 
that  I  wrote  my  seedsman  and  informed  him  that  the  seed  had 
come  up  in  one  night. 

*  *  * 

He  never  made  use  of  the  advertisement.  Foolish  man  ! 

*  *  * 

I  once  knew  a  queer  old  fellow  whose  whole  time  was-  divided 

between  flower  growing  and  music. 

*  *  * 

There  was  no  gainsaying  that  fact,  that  he  was  exceedingly 
clever  in  both  branches.  His  garden  was  a  picture,  and  with 
respect  to  music,  there  was  not-  an  instrument  that  he  could  not 
manipulate. 

*  *  * 

He  had  queer  ideas,  too !  His  flower  beds  were  -shaped  like 
various  instruments,  and  climbing  plants  trained  harp  fashion, 
etc.  With  every  breeze  there  came  a  soft  moaning  sound 
caused  by  what  might  well  be  called  “  windephones  ”  in  various 
parts  of  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

To  him  every  sound  was  music.  Birds  found  a  warm  welcome, 
yet  I  never  heard  of  him  speak  of  losses  among  his  fruits. 

*  *  -it- 

The  distant  strains  of  an  organ  would  cause  him  ecstasies, 
while  the  sound  of  child  laughter  would  cause  him  to  chuckle 
greatly.  The  soft  fall  of  an  '  ’e  would  prompt  him  to  shake 

his  head  sadly  and  remark,  “  There’s  music.” 

*  *  * 

As  he  wielded  his  snade'he  would  croak  some  curious  dirge, 
which  ran  :  “  The  spade,  the  spade,  for  what  was  it  made  ?  Why, 
for  turning  a  wilderness  into  a  glade  !  ”  The  click  of  the  secateurs 
caused  him  to  chant :  “  There’s  many  a  slio  ’twixt  cup  and  lip  ; 
but  never  a  slip  when  I  snip,  snip,  snip  !  ”  The  hoe  was  ever 
constant  in  his  head,  accompanied  by  more  cro-o-ning  : 

“  Sing  hay,  sing  hoe,  here  we  go, 

Chopping  the  weeds  up,  just  like  so,” 

suiting  his  action  to  the  words. 

*  *  * 

On  one  occasion  T  saw  him  stagger  forth  from  a  volume  ot 
smoke,  which  emanated  from  a  slow  fire,  with  a  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes. 


“  Smoke  is  tiresome  to  one’s  eyes,”  I  ventured,  whereat  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Bless  you,  my  boy,  it’s  not  that,  but  the  music  of  that 
crackling  fire  is  full  of  pathos,  and  it  makes  me  weep  !  ” 

*  *  * 

Poor  old  fellow,  he  is  where  no  earthly  refrains  can  reach  him. 

-Jfr  -Jr 

Four  hundred  pounds  ($2,000)  is  the  figure  that-  the  newly- 
appointed  landscape  gardener  is  to  receive  at  the  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

*  •*  * 

Weather  again  !  Weather  on  the  brain.  To  enjoy  the  weather 
one  must  be  a  cyclist-. 

*  *  * 

Last  week  over  the  frozen  snow  it  resembled  riding  in  a  spring¬ 
less  military  waggon. 

■*  *  * 

This  week  it  is  more  like  riding  through  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

with  an  extra  thickness  of  slough. 

*  *  * 

“  Never  mind,”  old  chap,  “  said  an.  acquaintance,  “  save  the  mul 
from  your  machine,  and  use  it  when  dry  for  potting.  Makes 
splendid  loamy  soil.” 

*  *  * 

That  man,  might  well  be  termed  an  economist  ! 

*  *  * 

Andrew  Scott  touches  a  good  point  in  dealing  with  watering. 
His  remarks  about  nursery  watering  are  extremely  cutting,  yet 
I  fear  he  speaks  truly,  especially  when  pot  plants  are  dealt  with. 

*  *  * 

This  slipshod  watering  is  generally  the  work  of  the  novices, 
whose  sole  idea  is  thinking  of  knocking  off  time. 

Frequently  the  plants  get  little  or  no  water,  simply  because 
the  waterpot  is  held  so  high  that  the  liquid  shoots  over  the  edges 
of  the  pots. 

*  *  * 

J.  C.’s  hints  on  propagation  cause  me  to  ponder,  as  I  have 
often  before,  why  the  word  “  strike  ”  is  used  in  connection  with 
cuttings. 

■*  *  ■* 

To  strike  means  to  hit,  but  cuttings  do  not  accomplish  this. 
In  another  sense,  to  strike  means  to  throw  up  work  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  ;  but  cuttings  do  the  reverse  in  striking.  Again, 
a  gardener  who  told  his  employer  that  he  was  going  to  strike 
would  be  in  error,  because  he  would  mean  he  intended  to  work. 

*  *  * 

It  strikes  me  that  to  strike  cuttings  is  am  inhuman  proceeding  ; 
therefore  when  I  hear  of  a  man  striking  cuttings  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  cuttings  have  retaliated  ;  that  is,  struck. 

*  *  * 

Either  my  caligraphy  is  becoming  undecipherable  or  Mr. 
Compositor  uses  reversible  spectacles. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Wright,  page  77,  should  read  Mrs.  W. 
Wright,  not  Mrs.  M.  W. 

*  *  * 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  think  the  street  urchin  would  refrain 

from  breaking  side  walk  trees  if  they  happened  to  be  fruits  ? 

*  *  * 

Some  parts  of  Germany  are-  so  planted,  and  an  Isle  of  Wight 
lady  a  while  ago  planted  Roses  by  the  roadway.  I  rather  think 
there  are  no  little  boys  in  those  parts,  or  else  they  are  chained 
and  muzzled. 

*  *  -si- 

Novelties-  i,n  seeds  are  by  no  means  rare,  but  novelties  in  seed 
lists  are  few.  The  P.P.  catalogue  of  Ryder  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  might  well  be  termed  s-uch,  for  e-very  variety,  with  the 
exception  of  Beans  and  Peas,  is  offered  in  penny  packets. 

*  *  * 

Moreover,  this  list  embraces  the  greatest  number  of  species 
that  I  have  -ever  seen,  many  of  the  things  beiny  rare  and  prac- 
ticallv  unknown.  Something  like  4,000  varieties  and  species 
are  offered,  and  anyone  desirous  of  working  up  a  collection  of 

herbaceous  plants  could  do  so  at  small  cost. 

*  *  * 

Annuals,  both  greenhouse  and  outdoor,  are  to  be  had  in  endless 
variety,  among  the  latter  being  no  less  than  140  sorts  of  Sweet 
Peas.  '  I  had  my  attention  drawn  to  this  firm  some  years  ago, 
and  can  personally  speak  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  various 
strains. 
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Gloriosa  superba. 

This  beautiful  genus,  though  generally  classed  as  a  stove 
climber,  will  thrive  in  an  intermediate  house.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  for  cut  flowers  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
For  table  decoration  I  prize  it  very  much,  and  if  treated  in  the 
following  manner  is  easily  managed.  Pot  the  bulbs  in  equal 
parts  of  good  flbrous  peat  and  loam  and  well-decomposed  leaf 
mould,  with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
After  potting  give  a  light  watering,  after  which  they  require  little 
or  none  if  placed  in  a  good  moist  heat  till  young  growth  makes 
its  appearance.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  attack  of  red 
spider  or  thrip  from  them.  If  at  command,  give  a  north  aspect 
of  span-roof  house.  They  are  best  trained  on  wire  trellis  near 
the  glass.  Do  not  neglect  them  in  training,  or  otherwise  great 
damage  will  be  done  to  the  young  tendrils.  Great  benefit  will  be 
found  by  giving  them  a  little  liquid  manure  as  they  advance  in 
growth. 

After  flowering  great  attention  must  be  given  to  see  the  bulbs 
are  properly  matured,  which  will  be  seen  by  the.  foliage  dying 
off.  Of  course,  gradually  withhold  water,  and  when  the  foliage 
is  all  gone  the  pots  can  be  stored  away  in  a  cool  dry  house,  and 
allowed  to  rest  until  they  are  required  the  following  spring.  The 
best  way  of  increasing  these  is  by  division  of  roots. 

The  Gardens,  Wootton  Court,  Warwick.  ^ ^  •  Hr  ckvale. 


Eucharis  grandiflora. 

I  may  not  be  able  perhaps  to  impart  anything  new  concerning 
this  stove  plant,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  its  merits,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so 
that  it  may  be  more  extensively  grown  and  receive  the  attention 
it  so  well  deserves.  It  is  a  fragrant  and  lovely  flower,  and  com¬ 
mands  general  admiration.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
for  room  decoration  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  injured.  For  cut  flower  decoration  at  Christmas  and 
throughout  the  dull  months  of  the  year  it  is  invaluable.  If 
grown  in  Sin.  or  6in.  pots  it  is  very  easy  to  manage  and  keep  up 
a  succession  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  and  there  are  few  plants 
more  accommodating  or  more  under  control  if  properly  grown, 
but  it  must  have  a  proper  season  of  rest.  By  regulating  its 
growth  and  rest  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  can  be  made  to  bloom  two  or  three  times  a  year  if  necessary  ; 
but  I  would  not  recommend  blooming  it  more  than  three,  as  it 
exhausts  the  energy  of  the  plant.  Here  is  a  successful  yet  simple 
mode  of  culture.  Pot  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam  equal  parts, 
and  place  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  which 
suits  them  very  well  during  their  time  of  growth.  During  their 
period  of  growth  give  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  from  sheep 
droppings  with  a  little  soot.  After  they  have  made  their 
growth,  remove  the  plants  to  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°, 
and  keep  moderately  diy  at  the  roots.  They  should  have  a  rest 
of  two  months  at  least,  after  which  time  they  may  be  again  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  heat  to  make  them  bloom.  B.  McK. 

St.  Catherine’s. 


Monstera  deliciosa 

This  handsome  stove  climber,  belonging  to  the  order  Aroideae, 
is  not  so  often  seen  in  greenhouses  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is  a 
valuable  evergreen  with  most  ornamental  foliage  and  fruit.  It  is  a 
Mexican  plant,  the  date  of  its  introduction  being  unknown,  and 
only  one  species  is  cultivated.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  large, 
handsome,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  while  the  stems  are  creep¬ 
ing  and  thickly  furnished  with  aerial  roots.  The  flowers  open 
from  June  to  August,  and  are  of  a  good  shade  of  yellow,  followed 
in  autumn  by  the  fruit,  which  is  edible,  cylindrical,  and  very 
fragrant.  The  name  deliciosa  may  be  misleading  to  some,  for 
die  taste  for  the  fruit  is  quite  an  acquired  one,  and  the  general 
impression  when  first  eaten  is  that  it  is  delicious,  but  on  further 
investigation  proves  to  be  too  sweet  for  the  majority  of  palates, 
and  far  from  delicious  ;  also  it  has  an  irritable  effect  upon  the 
longue,  producing  a  roughness  and  in  some  cases  a  rash  upon  the 
surface.  They  should  be  planted  from  February  to  April  in  a 
"'ell-rl rained  border,  against  a  damp  wall  of  tire  stove,  greenhouse, 
falmhouse,  or  warm  fernery,  using  a  compost  equal  parts  of  good 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  These 
should  be  watered  freely  and  sprayed  twice  daily  from  March  to 
September,  after  which  watering  should  be  done  moderatelv, 
and  syringing  only  once  daily,  while  the  temperature  during  this 


time  should  be  65°  to  75°  from  March  to  September,  and 
bt>°  to  65°  September  to  March. 

Monstera  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  light 
soil  in  a  temperature  of  7u°  to  80°,  taken  at  any  time  of  year.  By 
these  few  words  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  it  is  a  very  useful 
class  of  plant  indeed  ;  and  although  there  may  be  only  a  few 
persons  who  like  to  eat  it,  it  has  the  following  points  in  its 
favour  :  — Pleasant  to  the  eye,  good  for  food,  and  sweet  to  smell. 
Surely  these  are  enough  to  recommend  that  there  should  be  a 
j:>1  ant  of  Alonstera  deliciosa  in  every  garden.  C.  L. 

Glasnevin. 


Making  a  New  Orchard. 

As  the  season  for  jdanting  is  swiftly  advancing,  a  few  remarks 
may  not  be  out  of  place  re  the  making  of  an  orchard  or  taking 
out  useless  trees  from  old  orchards,  and  replenishing  the  same 
with  good  healthy  trees.  To  make  a  new  orchard,  deeply  trench 
the  ground,  working  in  plenty  of  good  short  manure,  and  well 
drain  the  same.  One  mode  of  draining  is  to  have  a  main  drain 
down  the  centre  and  run  the  other  drains  into  it  herring-bone 
fashion  at  certain  distances  part,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  |)osition  of  the  orchard.  If  standard  trees  are  used,  |>lant 
about  15ft.  to  20ft.  apart.  Make  a  good-sized  hole  for  the  trees, 
so  that  the  fibrous  roots  can  be  evenly  laid  out,  and  take  care  not 
to  pilant  too  deep.  Make  the  soil  firm  round  the  trees,  and  stake 
as  soon  as  planted  before  the  trees  are  blown  about,  and  securely 
tie  with  tar  string,  using  a  piece  of  rag  round  the  stem  of  tree  to 
kee2)  it  from  being  rubbed  by  the  stake.  Haybands  often  make 
a  2)lace  for  the  various  pests  to  collect  in,  especially  scale.  The 
ties  should  be  examined  during  the  growing  season  to  see  that 
the  bark  does  not  get  injured. 

It  is  the  best  way  to  get  good  healthy  trees  from  a  reliable 
source,  as  a  little  extra  cost  at  the  first  outlay  is  well  spent,  and 
I  would  strongly  advise  anyone  making  a  new  orchard  to  have  the 
major  part  of  the  collection  of  trees  of  late  keeping  varieties,  as 
good  Apples  through  the  winter  months  are  greatly  sought  after. 
It  is  by  far  better  for  general  purposes  to  have  a  selection  rather 
than  a  collection  of  varieties  both  in  A2)2>les,  Pears,  and  Plums. 

To  kee2)  an  orchard  in  a  healthy  condition  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  constant  look  out  for  the  various  pests  which  usually 
make  their  appearance,  and  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  soft  soap, 
tar,  and  paraffin  mixed  up  and  made  hot  over  a  fire  forms  a  good 
solution  for  dressing  the  main  stems  and  branches  of  trees  in 
the  late  autumn.  One  fault  that  we  are  all  guilty  of  is  in  |)icking 
the  fruit  too  soonj.  To  get  good  colour  and  for  keeping,  the  fruit 
on  the  late  varieties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  as 
long  as  possible,  quite  to  the  end  of  October,  or  even  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  for  such  varieties  as  Lemon  Pi2)2)in, 
Stunner  Pippin,  Northern  Greening,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Blenheim 
Orange,  etc.  The  storeroom  should  not  have  too  airy  or  too  dry 
an  atmosphere. 

If  the  orchard  be  made  in  close  proximity  to  the  lawn  it  makes 
a  beautiful  place  for  naturalising  with  hardy  bulbs,  such  as 
Narcissus,  Crocus,  etc.,  and  affords  great  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  gardener  and  employer  through  the  spring. 

H.  E.  Edwards. 

The  Gardens,  Wentworth  House,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 

Ferns  from  Spores. 

The  raising  of  Terns  from  spores  is  a  most  interesting  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  study,  for,  unlike  raising  most  plants  from  seeds,  there 
is  ,a  variety  of  circumstances  to  contend  with,  not  the  least 
being  that  unless  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  savins  the 
spores  we  may  get  almost  anything  except  the  sort  it  has  been 
intended  to  sow.  Another  point  is  that  the  idea  has  become 
prevalent  that  Fern  spores  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  due  care  is  not  taken  to  have  them  quite  fresh.  I  have 
also  found  that  many  are  under  the  impression  that  a  Fern 
frond  which  has  the  apjiearance  of  being  fertile  is  sure  to  have 
s])ores,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 

Now,  to  commence  with,  anyone  taking  up  the  subject 
should  select  the  spares  from  plants  which  have  been  isolated 
as  far  as  possible  from  others,  especially  those  which  are  so 
prolific.  (I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  found  Nephrodium 
molle  and  Gymnogramme  Pearcei  the  most  troublesome  of 
Fern  weeds.)  The  spore  fronds  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the 
first  sign  of  the  spore  cases  opening  is  seen.  If  put  into  paper 
bags  or  wrapped  in  paper,  and  put  in  a  dry,  warm  place  they 
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will  be  ready  for  sowing  in  a  few  days.  In  most  instances 
the  spores  will  drop  out,  and  on  opening  the  papers  plenty  of 
good  spores  will  be  found  loose,  and  will  require  no  rubbing  of 
the  fronds.  Some  do  not  fall  out  so  freely,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances’  a  good  crop  of  seedlings  may  be  got  when  spore®  appear 
very  scarce.  Onychium  japonicum  is  an  example  of  this,  while 
in  Onychium  auratum  the  spores  appear  to  be  most  abundant, 
yet  it  is  rarely  that  they  prove  properly  matured.  The  best 
batch  of  this  I  ever  raised  was  from  a  small  portion  of  a  frond 
sent  from  India.  I  have  many  times  since  sown  from  home- 
saved  spores  without  success,  or,  rather,  with  poor  results,  foi 
only  a  very  limited  number  have  germinated. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  spores,  I  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  many  instances  they  perish 
within  a  very  limited  period.  Under  certain  conditions  some 
may  retain  their  vitality  for  a  very  considerable  time,  but  this 
should  not  be  relied  upon.  I  remember  once  having  a  good 
packet  of  Adiantum  Lathomi,  and  raised  a  fine  batch  of  seed- 
lino's,  but  sowing  from  the  same  packet  a  year  later  proved 
quite  abortive,  though  several  different  sowings  were  made. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  Davallias  germinate  freely  from  new 
spores,  yet  could  never  succeed  from  those  that  had  been  kept 
more  than  a  few  months.  Now,  the  best  time  for  collecting 
spores  is  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn ;  and  plants 
that  have  beon°well  exposed  mature  their  spores  better  than 
those  grown  under  shade  and  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere. 
The  best  batch  of  Flatycerium  grande  I  ever  raised  was  from 
spores  taken  from  a  plant  which  was  hanging  up  close  to  the 
glass,  where  it  was  fairly  dry  and  exposed  to  sun  and  light. 
In  some  instances  spores  may  not  be  obtainable  during  the 
period  mentioned  above,  and  then  they  must  he  secured  when¬ 
ever  they  are.  procurable  ;  but  the  most  important  point  is  to 
secure  them  before  all  the  best  spores  have  dropped  from  their 
cases.  In  Lastrea  aristata,  when  the  capsules  first  open  the 
black  spores  will  be  quite  apparent,  but  a  little  later  on,  only 
the  brown  disc  will  be  left.  Pteris  argyrea  is  anotner  example 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  spores  being  black,  it  is  easily  seen 

liow  soon  they  fall.  T  ^  .  .  ,  ,  ■ 

Good  spores  vary  much  in  colour.  In  Osmunda  palustris 

they  are  a  bright  green.  Dicksonia  has  bright  yellow  spores  ; 
in  most  of  the  Adiantums  the  spores  are  nearly  black,  but  some 
are  brown  and  some  yellow.  If  due  care  has  been  exercised  m 
saving  the  spores  the  difficulty  of  raising  seedlings  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  minimised.  The  spores  may  be  sown  at  any  time. 
I  may  refer  to  the  sowing  and  after  treatment  m  a  future  note 
if  acceptable.  teuis. 

Primula  Growing. 

With  the  time  approaching  for  these  beautiful  and  useful  plants 
to  come  to  perfection,  to  brighten  up  our  conservatories  and 
greenhouses,  a  few  words  on  their  culture  may  not  he  out  of 
place  for  most  gardeners  grow  a  few.  In  some  gardens  we  fine 
a  poorly  drawn  up  collection.  The  chief  aim  in  growing  Primulas 
should  be  to  get  sturdy  plants  from  the  first;  never  coddle  them 
in  heat  Some  growers  sow  in  February  and  March,  but  I  prefer 
sowing  either  in  May  or  June.  From  this  sowing  excellent  plants 
can  be  obtained  by  this  date,  a  time  when  they  come  in  useful ; 
with  the  bulk  of  late  Chrysanthemums  over,  and  forcing  plants 

hardly  in,  they  fill  up  a  gap.  .  ..  ,, 

A  light  moist  compost  is  best,  using  pots  or  small  pans,  well 
crocked  for  sowing  in.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly  and 
evenly  with  just  a  slight  sprinkling  of  soil  to  cover  it,  watering 
with  a  very  fine  rose.  A  piece  of  glass  should  be  placed  over 
the  pots  or  pans  till  the  seedlings  appear.  A  temperature  of 
60de°\  is  suitable  to  place  them  in  to  germinate. 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them 
into  pans  or  small  boxes  ;  this  allows  them  time  to  make  plenty 
of  roots  before  being  petted  up  into  60-size  pots — their  next  shift. 
Soil  a  little  heavier  than  used  for  sowing  should  now  be  given. 
A  shelf  iu  the  greenhouse  is  an  excellent  place  for  them,  shading 
for  a  few  days  if  needed. 

As  "tli©  pots  become  filled  witli  roots  tliey  should  b©  ticinsterrecl 
to  48deg.  and  32deg.  The  soil  for  the  final  potting  should  consist 
of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  broken  into-  pieces  the  size-  of  walnuts, 
equal  parts  of  leaf  mould,  and  old  spent  mushroom  manure,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  porous. 

In  potting,  use  the  fingers  to  make  the  soil  firm,  but  a  flat 
label  can  -be  used  for  pushing  the  soil  down  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Primulas  should  be  grown  during  the  summer  months  in  cold 
frames,  with  a  good  bed  -of  ashes  under  them  t-o  -bring  them 
near  the  glass.  '  Give  them  plenty  of  air  during  favourable 
weather.  A  light  shade  will  be  required  during  the  brightest 
hours  of  the  day. 


"When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  weak  soot  and  manure- 
water  should  be  given  twice  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  flower  spike 
appears  a  little  artificial  manure  may  be  given  them,  either  by 
sprinkling  a  little  round  the  pots  and  pricking  the  top  a  little,  or 
by  dissolving  a  little  in  the  watering-pot. 

During  September  they  should  be  taken  in  the  greenhouse  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  or  stage  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  plants  drawing  till  they  come  to  perfection,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  45deg.  to  50deg.  A  gentle  pressing  of  the  leaves  down¬ 
wards  once  a  week  allows  the  spikes  of  flowers  to  throw  up  well 
above  the  green  foliage,  and  the  plants  look  far  better  than  being 
a  thick  mass  of  bloom  and  foliage. 

Watering  during  the  dull  weather  needs  great  care,  as  the  plants 
are  liable  to  go  off  at  the  collars. 

January  28th,  1903.  J.  Botxey. 


Hints  on  Orchid  Culture. 

Many  people  have  greenhouses  or  a  glass  structure  of  some 
kind  and  devote  it  to  a  few  Fuchsias  or  Geraniums,  and  it  has 
-often  struck  me  that  they  could  be  utilised  to  better  advantage, 
and  made  much  more  interesting  if  replaced  with  a  few  cool 
Orchids. 

Some  have  an  idea  they  are  expensive  subjects  to  deal  with, 
but  this  is  erroneous,  nor  do  they  require  special  houses  ;  in  fact, 
many  seem  to  do  better  when  grown  with  other  plants.  Of 
course,  with  large  collections  separate  compartments  for  different 
genera  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  one  possesses  a  single  house, 
then  such  as  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Oncidiums,  and 
Cypripedium  in-signe  should  be  grown.  The  temperature  should 
not  fall  below  45°  F.  during  the  winter,  and  keep  the  house  moist 
and  cool  through  the  summer  months. 

If  one  has  a  house  divided  into  two  compartments,  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  and  Cypripediums  will  thrive  in  the  warmest  of  the 
two,  providing  the  temperature  does  not  go  below  50°  F.  in 
winter  ;  this  can  be  gradually  raised  to  65°  and  70°  as  the  season 
advances. 

When  potting  use  a  compost  of  moss  and  peat,  and  slightly 
raise  the  plants  above  the  rim  of  .the  pot,  unless  they  are  potted 
in  leaf  soil,  when  the  base  of  the  pseudo  bulbs  should  be  level 
with  the  rim.  I  should  only  recommend  leaf  soil  for  those  who 
have  had  a  little  experience  or  the  mortality  amongst  the  plants 
may  be  very  great.  Pay  careful  attention  to  drainage,  and  fix 
the  plants  in  firmly.  The  compost  is  only  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  ;  the  essential  points  to  be-  observed  are  careful  water¬ 
ing,  resting,  -air,  moist  atmosphere,  freedom  from  insect  pests, 
and  shading  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  Orchid 
requires  a  decided  rest,  the  period  varying  according  to  the 
different  specie-s.  When  a  Ca-ttleya  or  Dendrobium  has  finished 
its  growth  a  long  rest  is  required  ;  only  enough  water  should  be 
given  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Masdevallias  and 
Odontoglossums  should  be  kept  on  the  diy  side-  for  about  six 
weeks.  During  t-he  growing  season  they  will  need  more  water, 
and  the  air  must  be  well  charged  with  moisture  by  “  damping 
down”  the  pathway  and  in  between  the  pots,  and  allowing  the 
atmosphere  to  become  dry  for  about  an  hour  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

When  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot  an  occasional  spray  overhead 
will  greatly  improve  the-  iflant-s,  especially  the  “  cool  ”  Orchids, 
and  the  Odontoglossums  should  be  sprayed  over  in  the  evening 
about  six  o’clock. 

Plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted  on  favourable  occasions,  and 
during  the  summer  months  the  bottom  ventilators  can  be  left 
partly  open  all  night ;  also  a  little  top  air  on  the  cool  house  will 
prove  beneficial.  The  inse-cts  that  mostly  trouble  Orchids  are 
green-fly,  thrips,  scale,  and  mealy-bug  ;  the  two  former  can  be 
kept-  under  by  fumigating  with  XL  All  about  every  fortnight,  and 
sponge  with  some  -insecticide  to  destroy  the  latter. 

Amongst  the  cool  Orchids  slugs  and  snails  sometimes  play 
havoc  with  the  roots  and  spikes.  What  is  more-  annoying  to  look 
through  the  Odontoglossums  some  morning  and  find  two  or  three 
spikes  eaten  away  at  the  base  1  Lettuce  or  Cabbage  leaves  placed 
anrongs-t  the  plants  will  entrap  these  “  silent  foes,”  hut  the  better 
plan  is  to  go  round  at  night  with  a  lamp. 

Woodlice  and  cockroaches  are-  very  fond  of  getting  among 
the  warmer  Orchids.  Sliced  Pot-a-tos  should  he  placed  round 
the  haunts  of  the  woodlice,  which  examine  eveiy  morning. 
Phosphorus  paste  spread  on  bread  and  butter  and  laid  about  the 
house  will  destroy  the  cockroaches.  W.  B. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers5  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Heather  Bell”  for  his  article  on  “Chat 
ahont  Alpines,”  p.  107. 
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Me.  Thomson,  Galashiels,  delivered  an  able  lecture  on 
“  Scottish  Poets  ’  in  Roberton  Schoolhouse,  near  Hawick,  last 
week,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Roberton  Horticultural  Society. 
By  kindly  acts  such  as  this  many  of  our  rural  societies  are  able 
to  keep  their  funds  at  high-water  mark. — Borderer. 

*  *  * 

Railway  Gardens. — On  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  the 

directors  have  decided  to  improve  tire  appearance  of  some  of 
their  country  stations  by  turning  the  waste  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  platforms  into  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  forester,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  suggest  where  these 
improvements  can  be  made  and  to  superintend  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  The  first  station  to  be  treated  in  this  way  on 
the  Cambridge  main,  line  is  Elsenham,  Essex,  where  a  piece  of 
land  has  become  a  rose-border,  planted  with  several  hundred 
bushes,  the  gift  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbey. 

*  *  * 

Retirement  of  Mr.  James  Hunter. — Mr.  Jas.  Hunter’s  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  supervision  of  the  Lambton  Castle  Gardens  has 
evoked  a  widespread  and  earnest  feeling  that  some  tangible  recog¬ 
nition  should  be  tendered  him  for  his  eminent  services  to  horti¬ 
culture  and  to  horticulturists,  for  his  never-failing  courtesy  to  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  gardens,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  good 
qualities  as  a  friend  and  neighbour-.  At  an  influential  meeting 
held  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Hotel,  Chester-le-Street,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  working  committees 
in  Edinburgh,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and  South  Shields,  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Chester-le-Street-  committee,  thus 
giving  Mr.  Hunter’s  numerous  friends,  over  as  wide  an  area  as 
possible,  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  by  their  subscriptions  to  bring  it  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination.  The  secretaries  are  Mr.  M.  D.  Thompson, 
The  Gardens,  The  Hermitage. ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Garnett,  Estate 
Office,  Lumley  Castle.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  into  Lloyd’s 
Bank,  Chester-le-Street,  payable  to  F.  C.  Bullock,  treasurer,  or 
will  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  1, 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  Finney  and  Co.,  seedsmen, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Mr.  J.  Summers,  florist,  Fawcett  Street, 
Sunderland ;  Mr.  Barnard  Cowan,  superintendent,  Harton 
Cemetery,  South  Shields ;  Messrs.  M.  D.  Thompson,  T.  Garnett, 
Chester-le-Street;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooke,  Lambton  Gardens, 
Fence  Houses. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — On  Monday  afternoon,  the  26th  ult.,  nearly  200 
members  of  the  above  associrtion  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  range 
of  glass  houses  recently  erected  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  to 
inspect  the  magnificent  collerton  of  Primulas  raised  by  the 
firm.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  13,000  plants  in  38  varieties, 
and,  needless  to  say,  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent.  In]  the 
evening  the  ordinary  fortidghtly  meeting  was  held  in  the  club 
room,  and  Mr.  W.  Bai-nes,  of  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  the  vice- 
chairman,  presided  over  a  record  attendance  of  members. 
Great  disappointment  was  felt  that  through  illness  the  newly- 
elected  chairman,  Mr.  J.  ’T.  Powell,  was  unable  to  give  his 
subject,  “  The  Making  of  Sprays  and  Buttonholes,”  but  fortu¬ 
nately  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of  Danesfield  Gardens,  and  Mr.  G. 
Stanton,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  kindly  filled  the  evening  with 
“Winter  Tomatos  ”  and  “Hardy  Winter  Berried  Plants”  re¬ 
spectively.  Ini  dealing  with  “  Winter  Tomatos,”  Mr.  Gibson 
gave  some  very  lucid  remarks  on  the  general  culture,  em¬ 
phasising  the  fact  that  two  very  important  essentials  towards 
Success  were  to  sow  the  seed  at  the  proper  time — about  the  third 
week  in  July — and  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy.  Winter  Beauty 
was  found  to  be  the  best  variety  for  the  purpose.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked,  especially  with  reference  to  planting  out 
versus  potting,  temperature,  dressings,  ventilation,  etc.  Mr. 
Stanton  in  his  paper  dealt  with  the  majority  of  plants  which 
produce  berries  during  the  winter  months,  including  the  Holly, 
Mistletoe,  Sombre  Yew,  Hips  and  Haws,  Pyrus,  Viburnums, 
Laurustinus,  Ivy,  Berberries,  Pemettyas,  Myrtle,  Skimmia 
.laponica,  etc.,  etc.  Those  taking  part  in  the  discussions  were 
Messrs.  Banies,  Igguldeni  Wicks,  Attwood,  Challis,  Burfitt, 
Judd,  Cox,  Lever,  Crechley,  Alexander,  Lees,  Neve,  Smeth¬ 
wick,  Harris  and  Pope.  The  only  exhibit  was  eight  dishes  of 
Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty  Tomato,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The 
fruits  were  of  splendid  colour  and  exceedingly  sound.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  kindly  come  forward  at  so  short  a  notice  and  provided  suoh 
a  pleasant  evening.  Nine  new  members  were  elected. 


Snowdrors  are  in  fine  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  Gideon  Putt, 
Esq.,  Knowesouth,  near  Jedburgh,  being  the  first,  it  is  believed, 
in  that  district. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  at  Heleeingham.  —  Mr.  Charles  Pyke, 
F.R.IT.S.,  of  Swaton,  one  of  the  horticultural  lecturers  to  the 
Kesteven  County  Council,  was,  after  completing  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  at  Helpringham,  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  watch  on  behalf  of  a  few  friends  who  highly  esteemed 
his  efforts.  Mr.  J.  E.  Elliott  made  the  presentation,  and  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  praise  of  Mr.  Pyke’s  abilities  as  a  teacher. 

*  *  * 

The  Irish  Manure  Manufacturers’  Association  recently 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  utility  of  35/37  per  cent, 
superphosphate  (XXX  grass  manure)  as  a  top-dressing  for  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows.  We  learn  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
sixty-four  competitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
secretary  states  that  “  the  essays  show  that  we  have  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  and  progressive  class  of  agriculturists  in  Ireland.” 
He  also  pond s  out: — “The  manufacture  of  fertilisers  is  a  very 
extensive  home  industry.  The  manures  are  sold  in  this  counta-y 
at  rates  relatively  lower  than  they  are  sold  in  England  and 
Scotland;  the  Irish  farmer  has,  therefore,  eveiy  opportunity 
of  buying  on  the  very  best  terms  a  manure  which  has  gained  its 
pre-eminence  solely  on  its  merits.” 

*  *  * 

Ryde  Horticultural  Society. — Last  Friday  night,  January 
30th,  the'  Mayor  of  Ryde  (W.  A.  Milhvard)  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  society,  at  which  gratification  was 
expressed  at  the  very  favourable  financial  position,  and  the 
officers  and  supporters  were  heartily  thanked.  The  officers 
were  re-elected,  and  the  lion,  secretary  (Mr.  E.  V.  Mathews) 
was  voted  an  hononarium  of  £5  in  recognition  of  his  energetic 
labours  in  turning  the  deficit  of  last  year  into  a  credit  balance 
of  £13  15s.  6d.  The  arrangements  of  the  schedule,  etc.,  were 
left  to  the  committee.  Thanks  to  the  chairman  and  officers, 
etc.,  concluded  the  meeting. — F.  Attrill. 

*  *  * 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association. — The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  reorganised  society  was  held  on  the 
24h  ult.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newport,  kindly  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  association  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor.  Dr.  Groves, 
J.P.,  chairman  of  the  association,  presided,  and  there  were 
present  the  joint  hon.  secretaries  (Messrs.  Tribbick  and  Kime), 
members  of  the  committee,  and  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
I  he  accounts,  which  Mr.  G.  Hoad  had  kindly  gratuitously 
audited,  showed  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  association.  In 
presenting  the  balance-sheet  and  the  report  on  the  past  season’s 
operations,  the  secretaries  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  in  every  way  most  encouraging.  A  steady  increase  in 
membership  had  been  maintained  since  its  inauguration  in  March 
last.  Fourteen  hew  members  were  elected  at  this  meeting.  In 
the  course  of  an  eloquent-  address  the  chairman  spoke  of  the 
incalculable  amount  of  good  such  societies  were  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  in  bringing  together  gardeners  and  horticulturists, 
tending  to  the  mutual  imparting  of  knowledge  and  the  inter¬ 
changing  of  ideas,  thus  encouraging  each  other  in  the  important 
work  of  self-education.  Also  by  mingling  together  friendships 
were  formed,  an  interest  in  eaoh  other  was  stimulated,  respect  for 
individual  ability  created,  and  the  dignity  of  a  fascinating  pur¬ 
suit  increased.  He  cited  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  horticul¬ 
turist  he  met  in  London,  who  was  delighted  to  hear  that  a  society 
of  this  kind  was  flourishing  in  the  island,  engaged  in  a  work  so 
laudable  and  important.  Dr.  Groves,  to  whom  the  association 
is  greatly  indebted  for  the  keen  interest  lie  always  exhibits  in  its 
affairs,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  chairmanship  for  another 
season.  The  secretaries  were  also  re-elected,  and  the  committee 
were  reinstated  en  bloc.  This  association  being  now  founded  on 
a  solid  basis,  an  invitation  is  offered  to  all  lovers  of  gardening 
to  send  in  their  names  for  election  as  members.  Business 
having  been  transacted,  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
harmonv,  and  a  hastily  improvised  but  most  enjoyable  concert 
followed.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Stewart  are  entitled  to  thanks  for 
bringing  in  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Gibson,  Sandown,  some 
lovely  white  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  (Winter  Queen),  which 
fully  demonstrated  their  usefulness  for  late  winter  work.  Grate¬ 
ful  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Mitchell.  Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  J.P. ,  Messrs.  Drover  and  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Sheath  and  Cheal  in  connection  with  the  Ventnor  excur¬ 
sion.  At  the  next  meeting,  which  takes  place  on  February  7th, 
Mr.  W.  Sheath,  of  Macrocarpa,  Ventnor,  will  lecture  on  “The 
Cultivation  of  Begonias.” 
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<£*  News  of  the  Week  — (continued). 


Messes.  Messenger  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Loughborough,  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  the  Poplar  Borough  Council  for  a  glass¬ 
house  for  the  Poplar  Recreation  Ground. 

*  *  * 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Easter  Ross  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Mr.  Scott,  Commercial  Bank,  Tain,  begs  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  with  thanks,  a  donation  of  £1  from  the  Dowager  Lady 
RojTs  of  Balnagown,  towards  the  funds  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

The  Caterpillar  Cactus. — The  different  movements  of  the 
“  Caterpillar  Cactus,”  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Manchester  Society’s  proceedings,  are  peculiar  during  growth. 
First  it  grows  perpendicularly  two  or  three  feet,  then  its  apex 
bends  over  until  it  touches  the  ground,  along  which  it  runs  for  a, 
foot  or  so.  After  taking  a  turn  upright  for  two  or  three  feet  it 
again!  bends  over  and  takes  root  once  more.  This  goes  on  until 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  giant  Caterpillar,  hence  its  name. 
Sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  is  the  height  of  a  species,  of  which  hedges 
are  formed  round  Maize  plots  and  farmhouses. 

*  *  * 

Weoxall  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  Wroxall  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on3  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Wroxall,  Mr.  H. 
Linington  (chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding.  The  hon. 
secretaries  (Messrs.  W.  T.  Holdaway  and  W.  A.  Wright)  pre¬ 
sented  the  balance-sheet,  showing  receipts  amounting  to 
£52  17s.  Ogd. ,  including  a  balance  in  hand  from  the  previous 
year  of  £2  9s.  6d.  After  meeting  all  liabilities,  except  one  small 
account  due  to  the  Coronation  committee  not  yet  presented,  there 
remained  a  balance  in  hand  of  £13  4s.  7gd.  1  he  lion,  secretaries 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  past  year  s  work.  The 
death,  however,  of  Sir.  J.  Slatterie  Clarke,  their  president,  was 
regretfully  referred  to,  cts  was  also  the  fact  that,  although  the 
number  of  exhibits  at  the  annual  show  had  increased,  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhibitors.  The  committee’s 
indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Fisher  and  friends  for  promoting  a  concert 
which  brought  £6  to  the  society’s  funds,  and  to  the  children  who 
danced  the  Maypole,  under  Mr.  J.  J.  Francis,  and  collected 
£1  5s.  I0d.,  was  duly  acknowledged.  The  financial  statement 
and  report  were  adopted,  a  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  with 
Miss  Clarke,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  the  hon.  secretaries 
for  their  services.  Miss  Clarke  was  elected  president,  vice-pre¬ 
sidents  were  appointed,  the  hon.  secretaries  and  treasurer  (Mr.  P. 
Jenkin)  were  re-elected,  and  a  committee  was  also  formed.  A 
long  discussion  took  place  on  the  vexed  question  of  "W  hat  is  an 
amateur  ?  ”  and  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  difficulty  it  was  decided 
to  have  three  distinct  classes  at  the  next  show,  namely,  cottagers, 
amateurs,  and  professionals  or  open,  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  no  exhibitor  can  compete  in  more  than  one  class. 

*  *  * 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — An  interesting 
and  well-attended  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings  on  the  29th  ult. ,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green  presiding.  The 
occasion  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Dack,  of  Lothringen  Gardens, 
North  Common  Road,  Ealing,  and  the  subject  “Modernising  an 
Old  English  Garden.”  As  Mr.  Dack  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  reconstructing  an  old  garden  of  about  five  acres,  the  subject 
was  in  its  prime,  and  was  well  and  vigorously  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Dack  described  the  processes  he  had  adopted,  from  the  laying 
of  the  drains  and  the  making  of  the  path  and  carriage  drive  to 
the  planting  of  the  borders  and  beds.  He  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  for  every  foot  of  a  carriage  drive  the  width  of  the 
range  should  correspond  in  inches ;  thus  an  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  commensurate  with  the  outlay.  Herbaceous  borders  and 
rockeries  were  not  omitted,  as  he  had  a  very  great  fancy  for  these 
phases  of  modern  gardening.  He  considered  that  a  large  and 
well-kept  garden  was  a  great  boon  to  a  business  man,  and  that, 
although .  he  preferred  a  garden  without  any  formal  arrange¬ 
ments,  he  would  not  adhere  too  strictly  to  Nature’s  plan.  Box 
was  recommended  as  the  best  edging,  although!  turf  and  tiles 
received  some  comment.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  were  then  considered,  and  the  dot  system 
versus  massing  was  duly  expounded.  In  fact,  Mr.  Dack  contrived 
to  impart  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  and  practical  information. 
Discussion  brought  out  other  points,  which  were  duly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  Mr.  Dack  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Dack  exhibited  Hyacinths  and  a  seedling  Hippeastrum,  Mr. 
Woods  some  fine  Callas,  and  Mr.  Hogg  a  specimen  Iventia.' 


Early  Mushroom. — Mr.  E.  Hibbett,  land  surveyor,  of  North- 
boro’,  gathered  in  his  garden  on  the  26th  ult.  a  mushroom 
measuring  eight  inches  i  cross. 

*  *  * 

The  new  range  of  glass  houses  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  to  which  we  referred  on  page  90,  was 
built  by  Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker,  South  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

*  *  * 

Midland  Railway  Floral  Competition.- — In  the  Midland 
Company’s  platform  garden  competition  for  the  past  season  pre¬ 
mier  honours  have  been  secured  by  Malvern  Wells,  .  and 
bracketed  next  best  are  Matlock  Bath  (Derbyshire)  and  Five 
Ways  (Birmingham). 

*  *  * 

Bridge  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bridge  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the  White  Horse, 
Bridge,  on  the  29th  ult.  The  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Akers 

Douglas)  presided.  In  proposing  “  The  Society,”  the  Chairman 
said  lie  was  glad  to  think  that  such  a  society  as  theirs  existed,  as 
he  was  quite  certain  that  the  more  interest  they  took  in  country 
village  life  the  better  it  would  be  for  themselves  and  the  district 
in  which  they  lived.  During  the  last  few  years  they  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  rural  exodus,  and  he  had  looked  at  the 
returns  of  the  last  census.  He  found  that  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1870  was  practically  equally  divided,  there 
being  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  urban 
districts,  and  about  50  per  cent,  living  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  1900,  however,  30  years  later,  the  census  showed 
that  there  was  71  per  cent,  of  the  population  residing  in  the 
towns.  He  supposed  that  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  great 
attractiveness  of  the  towns  to  the  youths  of  the  country,  and  no 
doubt  education,  under  modern  conditions,  was  superior  in  the 
towns  to  that  the  villagers  received.  He  thought  it  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  they  should  do  what  they  could  to  make  village  life  at¬ 
tractive,  and  they  should  endeavour  to  keep  as  much  of  the 
labour  as  they  could  on  Ihe  land. 

*  *  * 

Horsham  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Horsham  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  at 
the  Crown  Hotel,  Mr.  W.  Hull  presiding  over  a  large  attendance. 
The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£63  5s.  5gd.,  compared  with  £50  2s.  2-J>d.  at  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  balance-sheet  was  adopted.  Mr.  Moses  Brooks 
proposed  the  reappointment  of  Sir  Henry  Harben,  J.P. ,  as  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  society.  Mr.  H.  Tanner  seconded,  observing  that 
Sir  Henry  was  a  most  generous  supporter  of  the  society.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  was  reappointed 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Field  was  unanimously  re-elected  hon. 
secretary,  several  testifying  to  the  ability  and  courtesy  shown  by 
him.  Mr.  H.  Tanner  was  re-elected  chairman  of  committees. 
The  retiring  members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected. 

*  *  * 

Old  Traeford  Gardens. — To  an  outsider,  proceedings  in  Man¬ 
chester  on  the  29th  ult.  regarding  open  spaces  must  seem 
peculiar,  and  in  a  measure  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Parks  and  Cemeteries  Committee  of  the  City  Council  decided 
to  ask  for  £45,000  to  improve  Heaton  Park  and  various  open 
spaces  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  seventy-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  the  report  showed  a  lamentable  want  ot 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Manchester  public  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  have  done  such  good  horticultural  work  for  Lan¬ 
cashire  in  the  past,  and  which  afford  such  a  convenient  and 
delightful  place  of  relief  from  the  strenuous  industrial  conflict 
of  to-day.  The  deficit  on  last  year’s  Working  was  £806,  and  the 
overdraft,  which  was  £4,400  in  1892,  is  now  £8.000.  A  plea  in 
favour  of  negotiating  with  the  Corporation  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Old  Trafford  Gardens  to  the  city  was  put  forward,  but  there  will 
be  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  giving  the  existing  system 
another  year’s  trial.  All  lovers  of  horticulture  will  hope,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  that  the  new  electric  tramway  service  may  bring 
prosperity  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  proposed  new 
station  on  the  Great  Central  line  between  Manchester  and 
Urmston  should  also  be  of  value  in  this  direction.  The  weather 
was,  with  good  reason,  largely  blamed  for  the  poor  attendance 
last  year  ;  but,  good  weather  or  bad  weather,  it  will  be  a  reproach 
to  Manchester  if  the  Gardens  should  cease  to  be  owing  to  public 
apathy. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  oj  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Horticultural  Directory  for  1903  (J.  C.  Dick). 

You  can  get  a  “  Directory  ”  from  this  office  at  the  usual  price, 
Is. ,  with  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Fixtures  and  Coming  Events  (C.  B.  Myers). 

We  intend  making  out  a  list  as  usual,  which  will  appear  in, 
due  course  when  a  requisite  number  of  fixtures  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  and  sent  in. 

Angle  of  Elevation  for  Span-roofed  House  (Omega). 

Any  angle  of  35  to  40  degrees  would  be  quite  suitable,  and  the 
last  figure  would  be  a  very  useful  angle  of  elevation  for  a  span- 
roofed  house  running  north  and  south.  We  have  seen  lower  and 
higher  angles,  but  fail  to  see  that  they  serve  any  good  purpose. 

Angle  of  Elevation  for  Peach  House  (Omega). 

The  angle  of  elevation  that  would  prove  suitable  for  vineries 
that  are  not  particularly  eaiTy  nor  particularly  late,  would  also 
answer  the  purpose  for  Peach  houses.  In  fact,  we  have  often 
seen  them  forming  a  continuous  range  at  exactly  the  same  pitch 
of  roof. 

“  Journal  ”  of  the  Hew  Guild  (Interested). 

There  is  now  such  a  run  upon  this  “  Journal  ”  that  no  copies  are 
obtainable  except  for  the  members  of  the  Guild  itself.  The 
number  of  members  who  annually  apply  for  the  “  Journal  ”  has 
greatly  increased  lately,  so  that  is  the  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
get  one  as  easily  as  formerly. 

Proper  Name  of  Fiery  Thorn  (G.). 

The  name  of  the  original  Fiery  Thorn  is  Crataegus  Pyracantha, 
but  there  is  a  better  variety  named  C.P.  Lalandi.  We  do  not 
think  you  should  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  either  the  old 
one  or  the  variety  under  the  above  names  ;  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  get  the  variety  as  it  fruits  much  more  freely  than  the 
type,  and  at  an  earlier  stage  of  growth.  You  will  have  to  apply 
to  nurserymen  who  deal  in  fruit  trees,  and  we  should  think  you 
would  ifind  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  it  is  catalogued. 
The  photograph  you  sent  was  very  well  executed,  but  is  hardly 
suitable  for  our  purpose  ;  all  the  same,  we  thank  you  very  much 
for  it. 

Raising  Peaches  from  the  Stones  (W.  W.). 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  seedlings  will  germinate  next  spring 
if  they  have  been  kept  moist,  and  under  conditions  that  favour 
their  germination.  We  think,  however,  it  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  course  to  sow  them  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  expose 
them  to  the  weather.  We  think  they  would  have  more  rapidly 
germinated  under  those  conditions  than  when  kept  under  glass.. 
We  should  not  subject  them  to  bottom  heat,  otherwise  the 
embryo  may  get  killed  before  the  joints  of  the  stones  are  ready 
to  burst  open  anl  liberate  the  seedlings.  You  may  frequently 
notice  the  process  of  germination  of  wild  or  garden  Cherries  from 
stones  that  have  been  accidentally  thrown  about  or  dropped 
by  the  birds.  Peaches  should  germinate  freely  enough  under 
similar  conditions. 

Practical  Pollination  (W.  W.). 

We  cannot  say  why  you  failed  to  lift  pollen  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  except  that  both  the  pollen  and  brash  were  quite  dry. 
In  the  winter  time  or  autumn  a.  brush  would  usually  be  moist 
enough  to  lift  the  pollen,  but  a  new  brash  would  naturally  be 
dry,  and  we  think  it  would.be  a  good  plan  to  moisten  the  brush 
in  the  mouth  before  commencing  to  transfer  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  another.  We  have  frequently  done  this,  and  the 
practice  answers  perfectly  and  with  precision.  Therefore  in  very 
careful  work  we  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  adopt  a 
similar  practice.  Are  you  quite  sure  the  Begonias  you  mention 
eai  peifect  anthers?  Many  Begonias  do  not  produce  pollen  ; 
an  under  certain  conditions  other  flowers  are  imperfect,  it  mav 


be  for  lack  of  sunshine  ;  but  if  you  are  a  careful  observer  you 
can  determine  all  these  things  easily,  even  if  you  have  to  use  a 
magnifying  lens  to  do  so. 

Calceolarias  Sutton’s  Perfection  (J.  P.). 

There  is  no  necessity  for  pinching  Calceolarias,  because  if  you 
pot  them  when  necessary,  and  give  them  sufficient  room,  they 
are  naturally  of  branching  habit,  and  will  assume  their  proper 
form  if  given  the  requisite  treatment.  If  the  plants  are  in  4in. 
pots,  and  the  leaves  are  covering  the  surface  of  the  same,  it  will 
be  time  to  shift  them  into  a  larger  size.  Replace  them  in  the 
frames,  or  other  cool  structures  where  they  may  be  growing,  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  keep  them  cool  and  airy.  B 
particularly  careful  never  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  crowded 
at  ally  time.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  touch  one  another  have  the 
pots  removed  arid  rearranged,  so  as  to  leave  a  wider  space  between 
each.  This  ought  to  be  done  whether  the  plants  require  re¬ 
potting  or  not.  Under  such  treatment  your  plants  ought  to 
become  well  branched  by  May  ;  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  grow 
tall  you  must  stake  out  the  main  branches,  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
room  for  the  foliage  and  flowers  to  develop  properly. 

Lawn  Tennis  Ground  (Lawn  Tennis). 

We  should  cerfcainlv  have  the  grass  mown  with  a  scythe  before 
you  attempt  lifting  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the 
turves  of  regular  thickness.  The  long  grass  would  also  render  it 
difficult  to  level  the  turves  properly,  or  to  see  when  it  is  level, 
owing  to  the  inequalities  which  it  would  produce.  All  things 
considered,  it  is  certainly  the  best  plan  to  mow  the  grass  before 
cutting  the  turf.  If  it  were  to  lie  long  in  the  heap  before  being 
relaid,  with  a  thick  foggage  of  grass  upon  it,  it  would  be  sure  to 
heat  and  injure  the  grass.  After  the  turf  has  been  laid  and  well 
beaten  it  should  be  rolled  from  time  to  time.  It  would  be  well 
to  give  the  turf  a  top-dressing  of  some  rich  mould,  which  should 
be  scattered  about  with  a  wooden  rake,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the 
interstices  and  broken  places  in  the  turf.  This  could  be  done 
immediately  it  has  been  beaten  down,  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
work  of  beating.  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  the  scythe 
previous  to  the  lawn  mower,  jmovided  the  grass  is  level  and 
smooth,  because  if  necessary  you  can  elevate  the  knives  of  the 
machine  slightly  at  the  first  mowing. 

Winter  Moth  (Hybernia  brumata)  (J.  J.). 

In  any  attempt  to  eradicate  the  Winter  Moth,  you  should  com¬ 
mence  operations  in  the  autumn,  from  October  to  the  beginning 
of  January  at  least.  That  is  the  period  during  which  the  female 
moths  climb  up  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  are  wingless 
and  can  get  on  the  trees  in  no  other  way.  In  order  to  check 
their  advance  you  must  use  grease-proof  bands  of  paper,  tying 
them  on  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  about  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground.  These  must  be  plastered  over  with  good  cart-grease, 
and  looked  over  every  ten  days  or  so,  not  only  to  remove  the 
moths,  but  to  renew  the  grease  if  necessary,  or  see  that  it  is  moist. 
By  thus  intercepting  them  you  will  save  a  deal  of  trouble  by  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  laying  their  eggs  upon  the  trees.  Pruning 
the  latter  about  this  time  will  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  that  may 
have  escaped  the  tar.  These  pruning®  must  be  burned.  When 
the  buds  are  opening  is  a  good  time  to  spray  the  trees,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  young  caterpillars  which  devour  the  opening 
flowers  and  young  leaves.  We  should  think  the  emulsion  might 
prove  serviceable  in  destroying  the  young  caterpillars,  but  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  one  piound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water 
is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  trees  might  be 
svringed  just  when  the  buds  are  about  to  open,  and  again  when 
the  young  leaves  are  advancing. 

Hollies  (W.  W.). 

The  Holly  you  mentioned  as  having  grafted  (page  96)  must 
have  reverted  to  the  ordinary  green  type.  If  it  has  remained 
green  for  five  or  six  years  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  ever 
become  variegated  again.  If  you  have  no  other  specimens  of 
the  tree,  you  may  regard  it  as  being  lost.  Hollies  do  sometimes 
revert,  like  all  other  classes  of  plants  ;  but  you  can  check  then- 
tendency  to  do  this  by  removing  any  green  shoots  that  may  be 
produced,  leaving  only  the  variegated  ones  to  continue  growth. 
When  a  plant  reverts  the  shoots  producing  green  leaves  are 
always  too  powerful  for  the  variegated  ones,  and  for  that  reason 
vou  must  cut  them  off  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
You  can  raise  seedlings  from  berries  of  variegated  Hollies,  and 
although  seedlings  sometimes  come  variegated,  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  you  will  get  any  in  your  sowings,  though  you  may 
get  a  few.  The  variegated  Sycamore  gives  rise  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  seedlings  with  variegated  foliage,  and  other  plants 
do  the  same  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  It  would  be  worth 
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while  to  try  whether  you  could  get  variegated  seedlings  from 
your  Hollies.  Gather  the  berries  as  soon  as  they  are  perfectly 
ripe  and  place  them  between  layers  of  sand,  and  leave  them 
there  for  a  twelvemonth  to  rot.  After  they  have  laid  in  the  heap 
for  a  year  you  can  then  sow  them  in  the  autumn  in  beds,  and 
most  likely  most  of  the  seedlings  will  come  up  next  spring. 
From  the  time  of  gathering  the  berries  till  the  seedlings  ger¬ 
minate  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  at  least  will 
elapse. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  M.)  (1)  Sparmannia  afric-ana ;  (2)  Primula  flonbunda ; 
(3)  Boronia  magastigma;  (4)  Begonia  metallica;  (5)  Begonia 
knowsleyana. — (E.  S.)  (1)  Todeabanbara ;  (2)  Davallia  bullata  , 
(3)  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  ;  (4)  Acacia  riceana.— -(W.  P.) 
(1)  Parietaria  officinalis;  (2)  Stachys  Betonica. — (A.  T.  P-)  (1) 
Iris  Histrio  ;  (2)  Iberia  saxatilis ;  (3)  Galanthus  Elwesu.— 
(I).  C.)  Cotoneaster  frigida,  a  native  of  Nepaul.  (A.  Loydell) 
(1)  Appears  to  be  a  Najas,  but  uncertain  ;  (2)  Festuca  ovina  ;  (3) 
Oenothera  sp.  (would  like  to  see  flowers)  ;  (4)  Co-tula  coron.O'pi- 
folia;  (5)  Galium  palustre ;  (6)  Narthecium  Ossifragum,  just 
gone  out  of  flower,  but  not  in  fruit ;  (7)  Hottonaa  palustris. 

Communications  Received. 

J.  R.  Jackson  (three  communications). — W.  B.  Beckett.  W. 
Jones.— W.  H.  Patterson'. -  H.  Ganmell. — J .  W.  E.— Wm.  Grant. 
— J.  Harwood. --Cal. — Omega,— W.  Dallimore.— G.  I.  Ni-nnes.— 
C.  B.  G.—  B.  W.  Home.— A.  V.  M.— J.  Mayne.— J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. — Geo-.  Patterson. — F  A.  Bush. — Sutton  and  Sons.— 
William  Bryant. — -H.  J.  G. — T.  A.  Carnfegie-Cheales.  W. 
Richardson  and  Co. — J.  B.  Sowerby. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Austin  and  McAslan,  89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow. — Garden 
Seed  List ;  also  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Mb rde  and  Co.,  F.R.H.S.,  150  and  152,  Finchley  Road, 
London,  N.W. — -Concise  Book  of  Seeds. 

Alexander,  Cross  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  19,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 
— List  of  Selected  Garden  Seeds ;  also  Garden  Requisites  and 
Fertilisers. 

The  Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  29,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfrairs,  London,  E.C. — -Native  Guano — Testimonials. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. — List  of  \iolas 
(Tufted  Pansies);  also  Early  Flowering  Hardy  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. 

M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  Scotland. — Catalogue 
of  New  and  Select  Florists’  Flowers,  and  General  Nursery  Stock  ; 
also  List  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Tree  Carnations  and  Pinks. 

John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  near  Glasgow. — De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Violas,  Early  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  etc. 

William  Conway  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bull  Green,  Halifax. — Seed 
Catalogue. 

Henry  Middlehurst,  11,  Manchester  Street,  Liverpool. — 
Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden. 

John  Robson,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Hale  Road,  Altrincham. — 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

G.  and  W.  Yates,  Seed  Merchants,  28,  Market  Place,  Man¬ 
chester.— Amateurs’  Guide  for  1903. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  Florists’ 
Flowers.  _ _ 
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Certainly  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense 
to  say  that  keeping  diaries  was  a  waste  of  time.  I  should  say 
rather  that  it  is  almost  necessary  for  a  journeyman  gardener  to 
take  notes  if  he  means  to  be  efficient  in  his  profession.  We  hail 
all  to  creep  before  we  could  walk  ;  and,  later  on  when  our 
gardening  duties  began,  we  had  to  follow  the-  same  natural  law 
bv  learning  to  do  the  simpler  and  rougher  work  first.  However 
by  and  bye  we  were  privileged  to  assist  in  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  our  calling.  At  this  stage  we  are  advised  by  the 
“  boss  ”  to  begin  keeping  a  diary,  and  he  points  out  how  we  may 
profit  by  it  soon'er  or  later,  as  it  will  fix  on  our  memories  the 
respective  seasons  for  doing  general  work.  It  is  also  of  some 
value  to  jot  down  lists  of  the  different  names  and  varieties  of 
plants.  Every  young  lad  is  not  able  for  a  time  to  buy  a  garden 
dictionary,  i  commenced  keeping  a  diary  when  journeyman  in 
a  large  place,  under  an  excellent  head-gardener,  where  there  were 
over  twenty  men  kept.  I  noted  down  each  evening  the  state  of 
the  weather,  what  each  man  had  been  doing  (inside  and  outside), 
the  seeds  sown,  and  so  forth.  Now,  one  would  naturally  think 
when  taking  charge  of  a  place  on  his  own  responsibility  that  all 
that  was  required  was  to  refer  to  the  diary  each  morning  and  do 
the  work  accordinly.  Well,  I  did  try  it  for  a  short  time  when  I 
first  took  charge,  but  I  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  of 
little  use,  unless  perhaps  it  kept  one  from  forgetting  to  do  certain 
work  altogether.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  were  very  much 
colder  than  the  sheltered  early  garden  in  which  I  took  my  notes  ; 
consequently  had  I  sown  many  of  the  seeds  according  to  the 
dates  on  my  “  time  tables,”  in  most  cases  they  would  have  rotted  ; 
in  others  the  small  plants  of  beet,  etc.,  would  be  weakened  or 
killed  outright  with  late  frosts.  Yet  by  waiting  until  the  sun 
got  this  cold  clayey  soil  heated  and  dried  finer  crops  could  not 
be  had  anywhere.  My  next  charge  caused  me  to  alter  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  I  found  my  nearest  neighbours  got  in  their 
leading  crops  a  month  earlier  even  than  the  time  in  my  original 
diary.  I  found  in  this  very  early  locality  to  get  things  early 
for  my  employers  I  must  imitate  my  neighbours.  Seeing  is 
believing,  and  I  have  seen  in  some  seasons  early  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Peas,  Cauliflowers,  etc.,  fit  for  us'e  at  the  end  of  May.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  experience  is  vastly  superior  to 
diaries.  Seasons  differ,  soils  differ,  fashions  in  bedding  out, 
and  other  things  change.  However,  young  men,  keep  your 
diaries  ;  it  will  do  you  far  more  good  than  using  your  best  brain 
power  at  the  point  of  your  boots  kicking  a  football,  and  should 
you  fail  to  reach  the  goal  you  have  looked  forward  to,  you  will 
have  the  inward  consolation  that  you  have  done  vour  best  in  that 
direction.  John  C.  Dick. 

Cliampfleurie,  Linlithgow. 
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Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science.  * 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  27th  ult  :  — 

Peas  Attacked  by  Grubs. — Mr.  Saunders  gave  the  following 
report  upon  the  specimens  brought  by  Mr.  Raker  to  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  : — “  I  have  examined  a  considerable  number  of  the  damaged 
Reas  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee, 
and  I  cannot  say  definitely  by  what  insect  they  have  been  injured. 
The  weevil  (Bruchus  Pisi)  certainly  is  not  the  culprit.  Many  of 
them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  ‘  Pea  moth  ’ 
(Grapholitha  pisana),  but  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  the  insect ; 
but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  moth  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  pods  when  they  are  quite  young,  whence  the  little  caterpillars 
make  their  way  into  the  pods  and  feed  on  the  Peas.  When  full 
grown  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and  become  chrysalides  in  the  soil. 
A  few  of  the  Peas  were  attacked  by  mites,  which  were  feeding  on 
them  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were 
the  sole  cause  of  the  mischief  ;  but  I  think  not,  or  I  should  have 
found  them  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Peas.  The  mites,  no 
doubt,  only  attacked  the  Peas  after  they  had  been  placed  in 
store,  and  any  receptacle  in  which  they  were  placed  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  ;  scalding  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method,  if  it  be  practicable.  If  any  Peas  attacked  by  mites  were 
sown  no  harm  would  be  done.  Some  I  examined  would  not  have 
germinated,  but  the  pest  would  not  spread  in  the  ground.  If  the 
Peas  were  injured  by  the  caterpillars  I  have  mentioned,  it  would 
be  well,  if  not  too  late,  to  bury  the  top  3in.  of  soil  on  which  they 
grew  as  deeply  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  moths  from 
leaving  the  chrysaliles  later  on.  The  mites  had  appeared,  no 
doubt,  after  harvesting.” 

TVsevilled  Peas. — Mr.  A.  Sutton  sent  specimens  for  comparison 
with  those  brought  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  which  the  hole  was  quite 
irregular  ins  shape,  whereas  it  is  perfectly  circular  if  caused  by 
the  weevil . — “  In  further  ’'eply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst., 
I  nowT  send  you  three  samples  of  weevilled  Peas,  as  a  comparison 
between  these  and  the  maggoty  seeds  you  sent  me,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  yourself,  and  possibly  also  to  the  Committee  on 
Tuesday.  Sample  No.  1  are  English  grown  early  round  Peas  of 
harvest  1901,  with  a  few  of  harvest  1900.  Both  these  seasons 
were  exceptionally  hot  and  dry,  and  it  is  only  in  such  seasons 
that  we  find  English-grown  Peas  at  all  weevilled.  Broad  Beans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  often  attacked  by  these  insects 
than  Peas,  but  in  such  a  wet,  cold  summer  as  the  last,  the  damage 
is  very  slight  indeed.-  In  1900  and  1901  a  large  quantity  of 
Beans  were  badly  weevilled.  Sample  No.  2  is  a  sample  of 
“wrinkled”  Peas  “Champion  of  England,”  Canadian  grown,  of 
harvest  1900.  These  you  will  find  also  show  the  distinct  clean 
circular  opening  made  by  the  weevil  in  its  escape  from  the  seed. 
As  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  I  niever  recollect  seeing  a  sample  of 
English  grown  wrinkled  Peas  weevilled.  No.  3  is  a  sample  of 
French  Sugar  Peas,  also  weevilled,  and  you  will  find  the  dead 
insects  inside  some  of  these  seeds.  These  are  of  harvest  1901.” 

Sclerotium  on  Lilium  Flower  Stalks. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  on 
the  specimen  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
having  a  black  sclerotium  on  the  flower  stalks  of  Lilium  can- 
didum  :  — “  In  so  far  as  a  sclerotium  can  be  determined  appears 
to  be  the  s;me  as  one  which  is  common  on  the  stems  of  Hera- 
cleum  and  other  Umbelliferae,  and  I  think  was  called  in  olden 
time  Sclerotium  durum,  when  it  was  also  recognised  (see  Hand¬ 
book,  page  601)  as  the  origin  of  the  mould  Botrvtis,  or  Polyactis 
cinerea.  Berkeley  described  a  mould  on  Lily  stems  as  Ovularia 
elliptica,  for  which  I  afterwards  suggested  Botrvtis  elliptica. 
Marshall  Ward,  in  his  paper  on  Lily  disease,  seems  to  have  made 
acquaintance  with  the  same  mould,  which  he  simply  calls 
Botrytis.  Massee  recently  in  Journ.  R.H.S.  figures  the  mould 
under  the  name  of  Botrytis  cinerea.  Possibly  there  is  only  one 
mould,  and  that  one  the  old  Botrytis  cinerea.  But  now,  in 
latter  days,  this  mould  is  regarded  as  the  conidia  of  a  Peziza, 
under  the  name  of  Sclerotinia  fuckeliana,  and  perhaps  some 
others;  at  any  rate,  the  little  black  Sclerotium,  the  mould,  and 
the  Peziza  are  regarded  as  phases  or  conditions  of  the  same 
fungus.” 

Dead  Horse  Chestnut  Trees. — Dr.  Cooke  also  communicated  the 
following  report : — “  Since  the  last  meeting  of  committee  I  have 
been  consulted  as  to  the  death  of  some  old  Horse  Chestnut  trees 
in  Greenwich  Park,  which  has  been  caused  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  by  a  fungus  which  appears  externally  on  the  bark,  and, 


internally,  in  a  plentiful  mycelium  between  the  bark  and  wood. 
The  species  credited  with  this  destruction  is  Stereum  purpureum, 
although,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  Hartig,  nor  any  other  or 
the  German  authorities  on  the  parasites  of  forest  trees,  have 
mentioned  this  species  as  suspected  of  causing  disease  or  death. 
It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  yellow  Stereum  hirsutum, 
which  is  so  common  on  all  dead  wood  as  a  saprophyte,  is  capable 
also  of  becoming  parasite,  and,  entering  by  wounds  in  the  bark, 
causes  destruction  of  living  trees.  Hence  it  is  not  so  improbable 
that  Stereum  purpurem  may  also  be  capable  of  becoming  a  para¬ 
site.  Another  phase  of  this  subject  is  interesting.  Not  long 
since  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  committee  that  a  paper 
had  been  published  which  contended  that  this  same  fungus  was 
the  cause  of  ‘  silver  leaf  ’  in  stone  fruit  trees.” 

Araucaria  Bidwilli,  Cone.- — Mr.  F.  Bull,  Southport,  sent  a  cone 
of  this  tree,  which  is  the  first  it  has  borne  in  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  tree  is  about  40ft.  in  height.  Dr.  Masters  observes  that  it 
fruited  at  Kew  in  1873  (see  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  1873, 
page  561,  fig.  73).  As  the  tree  requires  a  great  deal  of  space,  it 
is  not  likely  that  there  are  many  specimens  outside  botanic 
gardens.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Australia. 

Campanula  rotundifolia,  diseased. — Mr.  Worsdell  exhibited 
specimens  in  which  the  flower-buds  were  attacked  by  Cecidomvia 
Campanulae,  and  presented  a  swollen  appearance. 

Pelargonium  stipules,  use  of. — Mr.  Davidson,  Fanners,  Wick¬ 
ham  Bishops,  Essex,  described  an  experience  indicating  a  special 
use  of  these  organs  :  “  Some  time  ago  I  was  struck  with  the 
‘  nursing  ’  properties  of  the  stipules  of  Pelargonia,  which,  when 
grown  cold  in  winter,  lose  their  leaves.  If,  for  the  sake  of  tidi¬ 
ness,  the  withered  stipules  are  also  removed,  the  buds  are  very 
slow  to  break  in  spring  ;  but  if  the  stipules  are  left  on,  the  buds 
break  much  more  readily,  a  fact  wdiich  I  found  to  be  due  to  their 
holding  moisture,  and  thus  softening  the  skin.  Darwin  has 
observed  that  stipules  sometimes  serve  to  hold  water.” 

Club-root  in  Crucif  erae. — In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  remedies, 
Mr.  Massee  wrote  as  follows  :  “  The  germs  are  hungered  out,  if 
the  soil  is  kept  free  from  cruciferous  plants — cultivated  and  wild 
— for  four  years  ;  their  exit  being  hastened  by  the  use  of  lime. 
As  it  would  be  at  least  inconvenient  to'  cease  growing  ‘  greens  1 
for  such  an  extended  period,  the  following  jdan  might  be 
adopted  :  As  much  quicklime  as  is  compatible  with  the  health, 
growth  of  Turnips,  Sprouts,  etc.,  should  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6in.  to  8in.  Just  now  is  the  time 
for  this,  as  the  germs  will  soon  begin  to  be  on  the  run.  If  gas 
lime  is  used,  a  layer,  about  lin.  thick,  sprinkled  on  the  surface 
should  remain  for  four  weeks,  and  then  be  pointed  into  the 
upper  6in.  of  soil.  No  planting  should  be  attempted  until  after 
the  gas  lime  has  been  on  the  'soil  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The 
great  bulk  of  plants  are  inoculated  when  quite  seedlings,  and 
those  that  escape  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  existence  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  become  diseased  when  planted  in  infected  soil.” 
Mr.  Baker  added  some  interesting  remarks  upon  his  experi¬ 
ence.  He  said  that  a  badly  infected  soil  should  have  all  cruci¬ 
ferous  plants  rigidly  excluded  for  four  years,  and  Shepherd’s 
Purse,  which  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked,  should  be  entirely 
weeded  out.  The  fungus  could  not  cross  a  narrow  path,  but 
could  easily  be  transmitted  by  garden  instruments,  or  by  the 
sole  of  boots.  Superphosphates  were  rather  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  fungus,  whereas  basic,  slag  was  less  so.  Mr. 
TV  orsley  had  found  gas  lime  to  have  been  quite  effective. 

Ismene  calatliina,  bulb  germinating. — Mr.  Worsley  observed 
that  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  before  any 
leaf  growth  takes  place,  it  forms  a  bulb  and  continually  loses 
moisture,  so  that  its  weight  diminishes  from  that  of  the  seed 
to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent.  ;  so  that  while  ten  seeds  weigh 
10oz.,  it  requires  forty-four  of  the  small  bulblets  to  weigh  that 
amount.  Besides  water,  it  is  known  that  all  seeds  lose  weight, 
as  carbon  is  lost  in  respiration,  which  generates  energy  required 
for  vital  processes  displayed  in  growth. 


A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  sender 
the  greatest  n-mber  of  original  news  items,  particulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties,  etc.,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  31M  1903.  Letters  marked  “ News  should  be. 
addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
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Points  from  the  Press  s 


“  The  statement 
( that  CADBURY’S 
Cocoa  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  article 
cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted  in  view  of  the 
results  of  analysis 
'  which,  in  our  hands, 
this  excellent  article 
of  food  has  yielded.” 

—  The  Lancet. 


“We  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Cadbury 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  objection  to  the  addition 
to  Cocoa  of  certain  foreign  substances.  This 
resource  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  indeed, 
pernicious,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Cocoa  alone  is  an  excellent  food  as  well 
as  a  stimulant,  having  a  salutary  action  upon 
the  nerve  centres.”  The  Lancet 


1 

“The  perfect  purity  '  , 
of  CADBURY’S 
Cocoa  —  a  strong 
1  point  with  the 
makers— constitutes  1 
its  firm  hold  upon*  , 
the  public  confidence 
and  the  secret  of  its 
aniversal  popularity. 

— Health 


CADBURY’S  is  COCOA  and  the  BEST  COCOA  only 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

'he  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
1  jrsday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
c  urday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
Jt  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
a  oad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

'UBSCRIPtion-s  and  Advertisement  Orders 
s  uld  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
t  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
( ecjues,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
i' able  'only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Ls  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

I  it  ‘  . 

jETTers  for  publication,  specimens  for 

i  ning,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
1  is  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
1  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
!>  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
I  as  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
•  Iress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
'  ition,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
tials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
i  tired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — ■ 
1  e  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
I  phs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
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i  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
irld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
tired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
tinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
y  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
lyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Ieturn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustp.a- 
ins.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
i  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
t  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
1  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
itributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
;ure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
dress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
fcification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
tify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
ible  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
;  de-phone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
JESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
JBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
TIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


I  lb  Culture  by  Children. 

'Ve  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  municipal 
i  iiorities  at  Dundee  are  still  encouraging 
cultivation  of  bulbs  and  other  plants  by 
'  dren.  The  services  of  the  Dundee  Hor- 
ltural  Association  have  also  been  enlisted 
r  he  interests  of  the  children.  The  Town 
hncil  of  Dundee  and  the  gardeners’ 
>  ©ties  and  associations  are  nothing  if  not 
'  gressive. 

— o — 

1  e  Holland  House  Show. 

JVe  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Rose 
'  >w  at  Holland  House  last  year  was  so 
[  Hy  a  financial  success.  According  to  the 
f  ires,  only  £15  18s.  lOd.  was  necessary  to 
|  c  made  it  financially  successful.  Under 


the  depressing  circumstances  of  the  King’s 
illness  in  J une  last,  it  is  quite  a  surprise  that 
the  show  was  so  successful  in  itself,  and  so 
nearly  successful  financially. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  authorities  should  have  been  averse 
to-  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  vegetables 
there,  seeing  that  in  former  times  they  were 
so  successful  and  talked  about  throughout 
the  country.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  done  the  proper  thing  in  taking 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  by  announc¬ 
ing  their  intention  of  holding  an  exhibition  of 
British-grown  fruit  and  vegetables  at  Chis¬ 
wick  next  September.  The  estimated  cost 
will  be  £350  to'  £400,  and  those  interested 
are  expected  to  raise  at  least  half  the  money. 
If  the  vegetable  men  are  as  loyal  to  the 
society  as  the  fruit,  people  hitherto  have 
been,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  necessary  amount.  Since  the  society 
commenced  holding  a  show  of  British-grown 
fruit  a  great  impetus  lias  been  given  to  the 
industry  in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  till 
then  were  we  aware  that  fruit  of  such  high 
quality  could  be  produced  in  this  country. 
Where  one  had  a  good  exhibit  in  the  early 
days,  there  are  now  numerous  exhibitors 
whose  fruits  are  quite  up  to  the  highest 
standard.  Much  improvement  has  been 
made  through  imitating  those  who  were 
amongst  the  most  successful  in  the  early  days 
of  this  exhibition ;  and  where  one  could 
possibly  grow  good  fruit,  a  hundred  could  do 
so  equally  well  after  they  had  got  into  the 
secret  of  culture,  provided  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  were  equal. 

- O' — 

“Journal”  of  the  R.H.S. 

We  note  that  the-  expenditure  on  tliei 
“  Journal  ’’  is  annually  increasing,  and  also; 
that  when  the  price  was  still  relatively  small 
there  were  those  who  were  alarmed,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  so,  at  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  attached  to  the  production  of  a 
journal.  Independently  of  increased  size, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number 
has  also  been  increased  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  continually 
growing  number  of  Fellows.  The  cost 
for  the  past  year  was  slightly  over  £1,808. 
Comparing  the  “  Journal  ”  with  that  of 
the  Linnaean  Society  or  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  Fellows  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  receive  as  much  and  as 
useful  matter  for  their  money  as  the  Fellows 
of  the  societies  just  mentioned. 

- Oi — 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

Tire  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  above 
society  show  that  the  exhibition  of  spring- 
flowers  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  1st. 
Messrs.  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  Surrey,  will 


have  their  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons  daily 
during  June.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  will  maintain  a  display  of  hardy 
flowers  during  the  same  period.  Musical 
promenades  will  be  held  every  Wednesday 
from  June  17th  to  August  5th  inclusive. 
Botanical  lectures  will  be  held  on  Friday 
afternoons  at  four  o’clock  during  May,  June, 
and  July. 

- O' — 

Old  Trafford  Botanical  Gardens. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Old  Trafford 
Gardens,  which  have  done  such  signal  service 
for  the  town  in  bygone  times,  should  be  so 
much  neglected  by  the  modem  population  of 
the  place,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
powers  that  be.  The  fine  old  gardens  at 
Manchester  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have 
suffered  in  this  way ;  although  we  should 
like  to  see  them  past  their  difficulties  and 
become  an  efficient  institution  as  of  old.  We 
believe  that  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens  lay 
under  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty  in  bygone 
times,  when  of  a  somewhat  private  character. 
Until  the  people  of  Kelvinside  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  their  share  of  the  rates,  so  that 
the  gardens  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  gardens  and  their  fine  glass¬ 
houses  practically  lived  a  lingering  life,  very 
little  seen  except  by  students  and  a  few 
friends  of  the  curator,  who  had  access  to 
them.  Since  they  have  been  taken  in.  hand 
by  the  Corporation  they  have  once  more 
attained  a  flourishing  condition,  with  full 
admission  for  the  public.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  the  Old  Trafford  Gardens 
were  allowed  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  the 
builder. 

— o — 

A  Free  Gift  of  £22,000. 

It  was  a  very  happy  expression  of  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday  last,  in  which  lie  stated  that  they 
had  received  a  gift  of  £22,000  towards  the 
building  of  the  New  Hall.  Many  societies 
and  even  private  individuals,  with  smaller 
courage  than  that  of  which  the  R.H.S.  should 
be  possessed,  would  go  forward  with  the 
building  of  the  Hall  after  receiving  encour¬ 
agement  with  a  present  of  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  the  alcove.  He  submitted  that 
they  had  had  many  criticisms  with  regard  to 
the  New  Hall,  but  he  hoped  that  the  society 
would  adhere  to  their  previous  resolution. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows 
about  adhering  to  their  resolution  to  build 
the  Hall.  The  announcement  that  212  new 
Fellows  had  already  been  elected  this  year 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  strengthen 
their  courage,  even  if  they  had  previously 
felt  somewhat  nervous  on  the  subject.  The 
old  bogey  of  Chiswick  was  again  brought 
before  the  Fellows  for  the'  purpose  of  frighten¬ 
ing  them,  but  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  be 
alarmed  in  the  matter. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendi’oMum  Dearei  - — There  are  certain  species  of  Orchids 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  prolonged  period  that  the  flowers 
last  in  perfection.  Among  this  class  there  are  none  which 
retain  their  flowers  in  good  condition  longer  than  D.  Dearei. 
If  placed  in  the  Cat-tleya  house  or  in  a  warm  intermediate 
house,  the  flowers  last  in  joerfeet  condition  for  three  months. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  the  flowers  are  white 
with  the  exception  of  the  pale-green  disc  on.  the  lip.  D.  Dearei 
is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  first  discovered  by 
Colonel  Deare  in  1882.  It  is  a  species  that  may  truly  Do 
termed  a  perpetual  grower.  A  light  position  in  the  stove  or 
Phalaeupsis  house  should  be  assigned,  where  it  can  obtain 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  throughout  the  year.  It  must 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  at 
any  season  ;  but  during  the  dull  winter  months  discretion  must 
be  used  to  prevent  the  plants  becoming  soddened  and  stagnant 
about  the  roots. 

I  find  the  plants  do  best  when  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
near  the  roof-glass ;  the  baskets  must  be  carefully  drained  with 
clean  broken  crocks.  The  potting  compost  should  consist  of 
good  fibrous  peat,  two  parts  to-  one  of  chopped  living  sphagnum 
moss.  Sprinkle  among  this  some  small  pieces  of  broken  char¬ 
coal,  broken  crocks  or  rough  sand,  sufficient  to  retain  the  com¬ 
post  in  an  open  and  porous  condition ;  as  the  plants  require 
such  a  liberal  amount  of  root,  moisture,  this  cultural  detail 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  best  time  to  repot  the  plants 
is  in  the  early  spring,  when  new  roots  are  observed  being 
emitted  from  the  base  of  the  developing  growth. 

Cypripedium  fairieanum  Hybrids. — Owing  to  the  fact  that 
C.  fairieanum  has  practically  become  extinct  to  cultivation,  the 
hybrids  which  have  been  derived  from  its  influence  must 
naturally  become  annually  more  scarce  and  valuable  in  collec¬ 
tions.  There  is  certainly  no  more  refined  and  beautiful  a  race 
of  hybrids  than  those  comprising  this  group.  In  addition  to 
the  qualities  possessed  in  the  flowers,  there  remains  a  still 
greater  charm  in  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  produced  during 
the  dull  winter  months  of  the  year,  when  flowers  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  are  appreciated.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  re¬ 
commendation  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  goodly  supply  of 
plants  in  bloom  in  the  cooler  divisions  of  our  Orchid  houses. 
A  few  of  the  varieties  I  know  are  very  scarce,  and  consequently 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  disproportionate 
prices,  but  the  majority,  such  as  C.  arthurianum,  C.  a.  pul- 
cliellum,  C.  Nio-be,  C.  vexillarium,  C.  Juno,  and  one  or  two 
others  are  among  the  desirable  kinds  that  may  lie'  procured 
at  a  moderate  rate  ;  and  these  may  all  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  cold  end  of  an  ordinary  stove  or  in  the  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house.  C.  arthurianum  will  grow  more  satis¬ 
factorily  with  C.  insigne  than  in  any  other  position. 

There  is  one  thing  resented  by  the  C.  fairieanum  section  of 
hybrids — that  is,  they  do'  not  care  about  being  disturbed  at 
the  root.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  when  repotting  to  see.  that 
ample  room  be  afforded  so  that  under  favourable  conditions  the 
plant  will  not  require  potting  afresh  for  a  coflple  of  seasons. 
The  pots  used  should  be  drained  to  one-third  their  depth  with 
clean  broken  crocks.  The  potting  compost,  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  peat  two  parts,  a  little  leaf  soil,  some  fibrous  loam, 
chopped  sphagnum  moss,  and  rough  sand.  Press  the  compost 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots  ;  mound  the  compost  towards 
the  centre,  and  surface  with  a  layer  of  living  sphagnum  moss, 
Water  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  plants-  have  been  repotted, 
and  protect  the  foliage  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

H.  .T. 
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Herbs. — Not  by  any  means  do  herbs  form  one  of  the  least 
important  items  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  and  a  well- 
arranged  herb  border  is  not  only  pleasing  and  useful,  but 
extremely  interesting.  Far  too  often  these  are  placed  away  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner,  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  oftentimes  the  collection  is  but  a  veiy  poor  one.  To 
preserve  many  kinds  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  some 
attention  should  be  given  them  annually,  and  every  two  or 
three  years  the  border  should  be  rearranged  and  the  roots 
taken  up  and  divided.  Now  is  a  capital  time  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  Choose,  if  possible,  a  border  facing  east  or  west, 
well  trench  the  ground,  working  in  plenty  of  old  hotbed 
manure,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  nicely  weathered  this  should 
be  well  raked  down,  made  level,  and  the  beds  properly  marked 
out.  Endeavour  to  have  the  perennial  kinds  together,  and  the 
annuals  likewise,  graduating  them  according  to  their  heights. 

Mint,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  is  used  more 
or  less  in  every  household,  is  one  of  tire  simplest  plants  to 
grow,  providing  it  receives  a  proper  mode  of  treatment ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  many  places,  if  a  reasonable  amount  of 
care  is  not  taken  of  it,  it  quickly  dies  out.  This  should  always 
be  planted  in  two  positions  to  ensure  a.  regular  supply.  One 
place  should  be  assigned  for  a  small  quantity,  such  as  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  which  will  make  a  considerable  difference  to  its 
earliness..  This-  plant  revels  in  a  light  porous  soil  which  has 
been  well  drained  ;  it  should  annually  receive  a  surface  dressing 
of  sifted  leaf  soil,  and  taken  up  and  parted  a.t  least-  every  third 
year.  A  small  portion  of  Mint  should  always  be  lifted  during 
autumn,  planted  in  boxes,  and  placed  in  quite  cool  houses  or 
pits,  as.  early  Mint  in  most  large  establishments  is  generally  in 
great  demand.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife  just  underneath  tire 
ground  when  about  3  in.  in  length,  placed  under  liandlights, 
and  kept  close  for  a  few  days.  When  well  rooted  it-  may  be 
planted  out  in  its.  permanent  position.  It  will  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  Mint,  many  of  which  are 
hardly  worth  growing,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other 
things,  the  better  the  variety  the-  more  difficult  it  is  to-  cultivate. 
The  narrow-leaved  variety,  known  as  the  Spear  Mint,  is  by  far 
and  away  the  best-,  and  certainly  the  least  robust. 

Sage. — Cuttings  of  this  should  be  struck  annually  just  as 
growth  commences  ;  it  will  root  quite  freely  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
and  young  plants  stand  a  severe  winter  much  better  than  older 
ones.  This  succeeds  in  almost-  any  kind  of  garden  soil. 

Parsley. — Nothing  looks  better  in  a  kitchen  garden  than  a 
thorough  good  bed  of  Parsley,  and  this,  if  possible,  should  be 
arranged  at  one  end  of  the  herb  border.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  at  this  season  in  boxes,  and  raising 
under  glass  in  a  slight  heat.  Plant  out  one  foot  apart  all  ways 
when  large-  enough.  This  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  obtain  really 
fine  Parsley  for  summer  and  autumn  use- ;  but  several  small 
sowings  should  be  made  through  the  summer  on  warm  borders, 
and  thinned  to  3  in.  apart  t-o  stand  the  winter.  There 
are  several  very  excellent  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Among 
the  best  I  know  to  be  relied  upon  are  Yeitch’s  Splendid  Curled, 
Dobbie’s  Selected,  and  the  Fern-leaved  variety.  In  planting 
out  and  thinning,  endeavour  to  weed  out-  any  which  are  not  true 
to  character.  Soot-  is  one  of  the  finest  stimulants  that  can  be 
given. 

Lemon  Thyme.— In  some  places  this  is  difficult-  to  grow,  but 
by  planting  it  about  every  third  year,  and  top-dressing  heavily 
with  road  sand,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  growing  this  to 
perfection. 

Winter  Savory. — This  is  best  raised  from  seed  ;  though  the 
plants  will  last  for  some  years,  it  will  get-  cut  in  very  severe 
winters. 

Pot  Marjoram  will  thrive  freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  the  clumps  should  be  divided  every  third  year,  and  planted 
in  rows  one  foot,  apart. 
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Chervil. — Make  frequent  small  sowings  during  spring  and 
summer.  The  first  should  be  sown  now  thinly  in  boxes  and 
raised  in  a  gentle  heat.  This  is  generally  much  appreciated  for 
salads. 

Chives. — These  are  generally  extremely  useful,  and  when 
small  young  Onions  are  scarce,  will  form  a  good  substitute. 
These  should  be  divided  annually  into  small  clumps,  planting 
them  1 2  in.  apart  each  way. 

Fennel. — Make  a  small  sowing  annually  during  spring. 
There  are  many  other  very  useful  herbs  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  border,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  mention 
those  which  are  generally  most  in  demand.  E.  Beckett. 

Alden ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Pentstemons.- — There  are  few  plants  which  have  grown  more 
in  public  favour  of  late  years  than  these,  and  when  one  sees 
a  well-grown  collection  of  the  newer  varieties  it  is  easily  recog¬ 
nised  that  they  have  come  to  stay.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to*  the  raisers  of  these  improved  kinds,  to  which  the  older 
sorts  can  bear  no  comparison.  To  see  them  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  they  should,  if  possible,  have  a  border  devoted  entirely 
to  them,  with  the  different  varieties  planted  in  batches,  taking 
care  that  the  colours  harmonise.  The  ground  which  they  are 
to  occupy  should  now  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug,  and  some  half- 
decayed  manure  freely  mixed  with  it.  Plants  struck  last 
autumn  thickly  in  boxes  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  are 
potted  singly  into  small  pots  ;  and  when  the  planting  out  tune 
comes  in  April,  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  receive  hardly 
any  check.  We  have  grown  here  largely,  among  others,  some 
of  the  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  and  I  append 
a  list  of  the  best  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  The  in¬ 
dividual  bells  or  flowers  are  very  large  and  open,  the  spikes  well 
formed,  and  for  bedding  purposes  generally,  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  other  plant  which  makes  a  more  effective  or  lasting 
display  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

George  Home  is  one  of  the  veiy  best ;  colour,  bright  red,  with 
pure  white  throat;  Rachel,  almost  pure  white,  veiy  large 
spike;  James  Hamilton,  rich  rose,  white  throat;  Lord  Lister, 
bright  scarlet,  pure  white  throat;  Mrs.  Forbes,  rich  dark  crim¬ 
son,  and,  I  think,  has  larger  flowers  than  any  other ;  Talma, 
white,  edged  with  rose,  a  veiy  fine,  well-formed  spike;  Ninon 
de  l’Enclos,  a  veiy  large  white,  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour ; 
Verdi,  deep  crimson,  throat  white;  Sir  George  White,  crimson, 
maculated  chocolate,  well-built  spike,  and  veiy  distinct ;  Com¬ 
mandant  Lamy,  scarlet,  throat  white,  striped  purple ;  N. 
Bames,  veiy  large  spike  of  crimson  flowers,  with  white  throat ; 
Thomas  Harvie,  rose,  with  white  throat ;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
rosy  crimson,  white  throat,  edged  chocolate;  Phryne,  dazzling 
scarlet,  pure  white  throat,  a  veiy  effective  variety. 

Pentstemon  seed  saved  last  autumn  may  now  be  sown  in  heat 
and  pricked  off  into  boxes  when  large  enough.  These  should 
be  planted  out  in  April  in  a  prepared  bed,  and  if  the  seed  has 
been  saved  from  a  good  collection  some  very  distinct  colours 
may  be  looked  for. 

Heucheras. — Few  plants  create  a  more  beautiful  sight  than 
a  well-flowered  batch  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens,  but  one 
often  hears  complaints  about  its  shyness  in  this  respect.  Under 
the  following  treatment  we  have  found  it  to  succeed  admirably. 
Choose  a  border,  if  possible,  facing  east,  and  the  soil  should  be 
of  a  moderately  retentive  character  ;  a  suitable  mixture  is  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  road  sand, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  together. 

.  Tire  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  annually,  either 
in  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  allow  a  distance  of  1  ft.  apart 
all  ways.  The  soil  should  be  made  veiy  firm  about  the  roots, 
and  mulched  thoroughly  with  finely-sifted  and  well-decayed 
leaf  soil.  Give  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  during 
spells  of  hot,  diy  weather,  and  I  venture  to  say  success  will 


crown  one’s  efforts.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 
there  are  several  varieties  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Richardson ii, 
brizoides,  and  the  variety  gracillima,  sanguinea  rosea,  san¬ 
guinea  zabeliana,  erubescens,  and  the  new  micrantha  rosea. 

Delphiniums. — Now  wall  be  a  good  time  to  carefully  part  any 
old  roots  and  give  a  thorough  mulching  of  some  half-decayed 
cow  manure.  Seedlings  raised  last  year,  and  wintered  in  boxes, 
may  be  planted  out  in  deeply-tilled  ground.  Place  a  few  finely- 
sifted  cinder  ashes  round  each  plant  to  prevent  slugs  from 
eating  the  young  growths. 

Border  Carnations.- — Those  layered  last  autumn  and  potted 
up  can  now  be  safely  planted  out  in  their  permanent  position. 
This  should  be  on  a  south  or  west  border,  and  the  groimd  made 
firm.  Allow  a  distance  of  18  in.  between  the  rows  and  1  ft. 
between  the  plants.  To  prevent  wirewonns  doing  any  damage, 
place  pieces  of  carrot  in  the  bed  about  a  yard  apart,  which 
should  be  examined  every  other  day  and  the  pests  destroyed. 

The  new  scarlet  variety,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  is  the  best  of  its 
colour,  and  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  well  worth  including 
in  all  collections.  The  old  Raby  Castle  is  still  one  of  the  best ; 
its  free  flowering  properties  and  good  constitution  render  it 
invaluable  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand. 

Aquilegias,  sown  last  year  and  wintered  in  boxes,  may  now 
be  transferred  to  the  bads*  or  borders.  Allow  a  distance  of 
10  in.  from  plant  to  plant,  and  1  ft.  between  the  rows. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons’  Primulas. 

A  box  of  flowers  of  choice  named  varieties  of  Primulas  was 
sent  to  our  office  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  536, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  They  represented  the  best  of  the  strains 
grown  by  the  firm,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  possessed  a  high 
standard  of  merit. 

Amongst  the  single  varieties  their  new  Ruby  Queen  was  very 
handsome,  and  might  be  described  as  a  brilliant  ruby-crimson. 
The  true  variety,  named  Avalanche,  has  red  stems  and  pure 
white  fimbriated  flowers.  Alba  oculata-lutea  takes  its  name  from 
the  very  large  yellow  eye,  the  rest  being  white.  Imperial  Blue 
was  the  best  of  "the  blue  types,  and  was  characterised  by  a  bronzy 
angular  zone  round  the  eye.  Another  highly  beautiful  variety 
was  that  named  Fulgens,  with  bright  scarlet-carmine  flowers. 
That  named  Countess  has  blush  pink  flowers  of  a  delicate  hue 
and  deeply  fringed.  That  named  Chiswick  Red  retains  its  name, 
but  seems  to  us  to  have  made  a  great  advance  since  we  first  knew 
it,  for  the  flowers  are  of  bright  scarlet-crimson,  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance.  Quite  of  another  colour  is  Sunshine,  of  a  magenta- 
crimson,  shaded  with  carmine  and  beautifully  fimbriated. 

Another  dark  flower  which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  was 
that  named  Comet,  with  dark  carmine-crimson  flowers,  and 
having  a  small  maroon  zone  round  the  eye.  Village  Maid  is 
striped  and  mottled  with  rosy  carmine  on  a  white  ground,  and  is 
a  bright  flower  for  those  who  like  parti-coloured  flowers. 
Another  excellent  white  variety  is  that  named  Mont  Blanc, 
characterised  by  flowers  of  great  size. 

Two  varieties  still  keep  a  hold  on  Covent  Garden,  and  may 
practically  be  called  Covent  Garden  Red  and  White.  The  first 
named  is  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  alba,  and,  needless  to  say, 
this  one  comes  well  up  to  market  requirements.  The  other  is 
named  P.s.  fimbriata  rubra,  and  has  deep  red  flowers. 

Several  very  handsome  double-flowered  varieties  accompanied 
the  single  ones,  and  although  the  colours  do  not  always  show 
up  so  clearly  and  well-defined  as  in  the  single  ones,  they  never  - 
the  less  have  the  recommendation  that  they  last  a  longer  time  in 
perfection.  Fulgens  fl.  pi.  has  vermilion-coloured  flowers  of  a 
bright  shade,  furnishing  a  marked  contrast  to  the  old  Alba  fl.  pb, 
which  has  double  white  flowers,  and  has  sustained  its  popularity 
longer  than  any  other  double  variety.  Flore  pleno  Blushing 
Beauty  has  blush-pink  flowers  of  a  very  delicate  and  pleasing 
shade  that  is  always  a  favourite  with  the  ladies.  The 
flowers  of  Rosea  fl.  pi.  are,  as  the  name  describes,  of  a  soft  rose 
colour,  and  double.  One  of  the  darkest  was  that  named 
Rubra  fl.  pi.,  which  had  dark  carmine-red  flowers,  taking  rank 
alongside  of  the  double  Fulgens  as  being  amongst  the  darkest  of 
colours. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.  Exigencies  of  space  at  times  compel  delay  in  the  insertion  of  many  interesting  Letters. 


Gardeners’  Bothies. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  read  several  letters  in  The  Gardening  World 
under  the  above  heading,  and  by  what  I  can  gather  from  these 
letters  I  think  I  have  had  about  double  the  experience  of  bothy 
life  that  any  of  the  complainers  about  bad  bothies  who  write  to 
this  paper  have  had.  I  can  tell  “  Aberdeenshire  Loon  ”  if  he  and 
the  other  two  chaps  had  a  bothy  of  25ft.  by  12ft. ,  they  had  all 
that  they  would  keep  tidy  ;  and  there  are  no  such  bothies  as 
“Aberdeenshire  Loon’’  describes  there  are  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  As  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  T  know  about  most  of 
the  bothies  in  and  around  that  particular  shire,  and  to  confirm 
this,  would  “Aberdeenshire  Loon  ”  kindly  mention  the  name  of 
one  bothy  in  his  part  of  the  country  that  resembles  a  cowshed  ? 
I  have1  never  seen  a  bothy  yet  but  had  a  window  of  some  sort 
that  would  open  far  enough  to  ventilate  any  room  ;  only  I  know 
from  experience  that-  some  people,  too  lazy  to  open  the  window, 
ivould  rather  nearly  suffocate,  so  there  is  no  use  for  the  sun 
shining  when  that  is  the  case. 

I  consider  “Fifer”  has  been  a  very  unlucky  Fifer.  I  have 
lived  in  nine  bothies  which  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  I 
could  reckon  up  any  amount  of  bothies  that  are  better,  as  regards 
being  free  of  damp,  than  the  head  gardener’s  house.  There1  are 
no  doubt  a  few  bothies  which  could  be  improved,  but  they  are 
not  so  bad  on  an  average  as  a  few  idle-minded  fellows  would 
make  them  out  to  be.  Gardeners  generally,  living  in  bothies 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  are  the  healthiest  and  most 
robust  class  of  working  men  one  will  find.  Thanking  the  Editor 
for  an  intimation. — I  am,  etc.,  Head  Gardener. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  will  revert  to  the  above  words  again,  on  the  dictum 
that  we  cannot  say  too  much  of  a  good  subject  if  we  can  so  pre¬ 
dict  this  to  be.  Should  there  be  no  good  derived  from  it  ?  There 
has  been  at  least  an  exposition  of  the  gardeners’  bothies,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  want  to  be  exposed  if  such  be  the  case 
our  writers  maintain.  Subscribers  to  this  much  improved 
paper  have  got  some  rare  illustrations  of  the  bothy.  Cowsheds 
and  miniature  zoological  gardens  are  the  cream  of  their  com¬ 
parison  regarding  their  abodes,  but  that  could  allow  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  party,  primarily,  before  being  consumable.  “Fifer,” 
who  has  had  such  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  bothies,  fails 
to  improve  himself  in  his  lean-to  structure  when  he  enlightens 
us  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  his 
dwelling  when  in  the  way  of  going  to  a  situation.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  hear  that  from  one  who  has  been  in  such  extensive  places 
and  under  such  eminent  horticulturists,  which  he  impressed 
upon  us  in  his  brief  letter  recently. 

We  must  not  trust  to  our  landlords  and  head  authorities  to 
amend  our  grievances.  It  lies  with  the  young  gardeners 
themselves,  who  must  amalgamate  for  improvement  of 
bothies,  wages,  etc. ,  and  whatever  is  likely-  to  need  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  proficiency.  It  is  not  essentially  good 
enough  to  wait  for  the  law  to  amend  that ;  every  in¬ 
dividual  place  can  only  advance  by  their  combined  energy.  I 
acknowledge  “  Fifer’®  ”  remarks  regarding  his  training  in  such 
important  places  pertaining  to  horticultural  matters,  and  will 
give  our  friend  credit  to  that  effect,  relative,  of  course,  to  the 
lean-to  and  the  above.  I  do  not  attribute  any  particular 
knowledge  of  horticulture  to  be  obtainable  from  where  I  write. 
Irrespective  of  these  small  items  I  would  commend  that 
places  of  most  value  to  the  gardening  world  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  in  another  paper,  and  not  confound  such  in  this  con¬ 
troversy.  Needless  to  say,  to  my  knowledge  I  know  of  in¬ 
numerable  bothies  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  them,  but 
is  it  consistent  for  the  sun  to  shine  in  at  the  window  to  attain 
comfort?  y  y  jyj_ 


About  Trenching. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— I  ain  an  advocate  of  this  operation,  if  conducted  in  a 
judicious  manner,  and  I  do  a  breadth  annually,  and  would  do 
more  if  labour  was  available.  In  twenty  years  ‘l  have  increased 
the  depth  of  workable  soil  15in.  in  this  garden,  for  at  the  outset 
1  Icund  hardly  any  portion  that  had  been  dug  more  than  a 


spit  deep.  It  has  been  a  slow  process,  but  by  cropping  the 
trenched  ground  with  those  plants  requiring  a  deep  root  run, 
patient  labour  has  been  well  rewarded.  I  did  not  bring  the 
crude  substance  to  the  top  in  the  first  instance,  as  advised  by 
some  writers.  Some  of  the  clajr  was  wheeled  out  and  burnt, 
the  other  turned  over  and  left  roughly  in  the  bottom  and  covered 
over  with  partly  decayed  horse  manure,  after  skimming  the 
surface  to  reduce  the  stock  of  weeds,  and  throwing  it,  as  well 
as  the  burnt  clay  and  refuse,  amongst  the  lumps.  The  object 
of  leaving  the  bottom  rough  is  to  assist  drainage. 

At  the  next  trenching  two  or  three  inches  of  this  comes  to 
the  top,  and  the  bottom  dug  still  deeper.  Too  much  clayey  soil 
brought  to  the  surface  at  one  time  makes  it  inconvenient  to  sow 
small. seed  ;  but  for  Strawberries,  Peas,  Beans,  and  the  Brassica 
tribe  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  few  inches,  as  it  will  be 
turned  under  after  these  crops  are  oif,  and  having  been  amelio¬ 
rated  by  the  weather  and  mingled  with  other  soil  will  have  lost 
its  tenacity.  Nodules  of  clay  over  the  surface  are  most  objection¬ 
able  where  small  plants  have  to  be  dibbled  in,  and  they  should 
be  sufficiently  low  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
delicate  roots  at  the  start. 

Trenching  heavy  soil  increases  its  temperature  by  allowing 
the  water  to  pass  low  down.  I  cannot  write  into  the  drains 
for  we  have  none,  though  they  are  sadly  wanted.  There  were 
some  that  had  been  made  perhaps  before  tiles  were  invented, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  an  outlet,  and  we  have  got  below 
them  long  ago. 

Light  or  medium  light  soil,  it  appears,  does  not  require 
trenching  ;  at  any  rate,  most  of  the  farmers  about  here  grow, 
amongst  other  things,  Peas,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Cabbage  on  loamy  or  peaty  soil,  and  they  do  not  trench,  culti¬ 
vation  being  done  with  ordinary  ploughing,  and  they  can  grow 
the  vegetables  named  far  better  than  I  can,  and  with  one-half 
the  manure  I  use.  This  I  attribute  to  lighter  soil  affording  a 
ready  root  run.  For  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  they  form  ridges  as  for  Turnips  and  Mangold  and  plant- 
on  the  top.  Some  wonderful  crops  are  grown  on  the  reclaimed 
bog  land,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  on  each  side  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  from  '  Preston  to 
Liverpool.  On  the  east  side  turf-cutting  and  drying  is  still 
going  on,  and  cultivation  follows.  Celery  is  a  favourite  crop, 
and  is  planted  on  the  level  and  earthed  up  mainly  with  a 
specially-made  kind  of  plough. 

Preston.  W.  P.  R. 


Gloriosa  superba. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  what  measure  of  success  Mr.  J.  W. 
Huckvale  has  had  by  his  method  of  cultivating  the  Gloriosa 
(see  page  127).  He  says  it  will  thrive  in  an  intermediate  house, 
and  recommends  giving  it  a  north  aspect  in  a  span-roofed  house. 
My  experience  is  that  plants  growing  in  a  high  temperature  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  give  the  best  results.  Ours  are  grown 
in  a  span-roofed  Pine  stove  facing  the  south.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  say  that  they  have  seen  better,  nor  yet  so  good.  I  have 
tried  them  in  a  span-roofed  plant  stove  on  the  west  and  east 
side,  but  they  diet  not  grow  so  vigorous,  neither  were  they  so 
floriferous  as  those  in  the  Pine  stove.  Many  years  ago  I  exhi¬ 
bited  two  plants  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  R.H. S.  at  South 
Kensington,  where  very  few  knew  the  plant,  and  no  one  had 
seen  their  equal.  They  were  grown  on  the  south  side  of  a  span- 
roofed  Pine  stove.  Some  were  tried  near  the  front  of  a  hip-span 
Cattleya  house,  the  blinds  being  rolled  down  to.  them,  but  they 
did  not  do  so  well. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the  plant  flowered  first 
in  this  country.  My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  more  than 
40  years  ago  in  the  gardens  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Wentworth, 
Yorks.  I  was  told  then  that  its  requirements  were  plenty  of 
sunshine  with  top  and  bottom  heat,  but  I  find  it  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  without  the  latter.  W.  P.  R. 


SECRETARIES  OF  SOCIETIES  will  oblige  by 
entering  in  their  books  the  new  address  of  THE 
GARDENING  WORLD,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  and  notify  us  as  to  dates  of  meetings, 
shows,  etc. 


February  14,  1903. 
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Annual  General  Meeting  (February  10). 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence1,  Bart.,  when  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
general  meeting  were  read  and  signed.  The  report  was  taken  as 
read,  having  previously  been  printed. 

Report  fob,  1902. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  council  to  record  that  in  this,  the  ninety- 
ninth  year  of  the  society’s  existence  a  larger  number  of  new 
Fellows  have  joined  the  society  than  in  any  year  since  its  first 
establishment  in  1804.  The  exact  number  of  new  Fellows  elected 
in  the  past  year  has  been  1,140,  which,  if  contrasted  with  the 
1,108,  who  formed  the  whole  number  of  the  Fellows  when  the 
society  left  South  Kensington  in  January,  1888,  indicates  the 
development  which  is  continuously  taking  place  in  the  society. 
The  council  hope  that  everyone  who  has  tihe  society’s  welfare 
at  heart  will  continue  to  endeavour  to  promote  it  by  enrolling 
new  Fellows. 

Under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure  at  Chiswick  £1,953  has 
been  spent  on  the  general  work  and  maintenance  of  the  gardens, 
and  including  legal  expenses.  The  receipts  by  sale  of  surplus 
produce  amount  to  £373,  making  the  net  ordinary  cost  of  the 
gardens  £1,580. 

Twenty-two  Fruit  and  Floral  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoria  Street,  besides  the 
larger  shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  28th,  29th,  and 
30th,  and  at  Holland  House  on  June  24th  and  25th,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  September  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  Lectures 
or  demonstrations  have  been  delivered  at  almost  all  of  the 
meetings. 

The  number  of  awards  granted  by  the  council,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  various  committees,  were  as  follow  :  — Gold 
Medals,  36  ;  Silver  Cups,  48  ;  Hogg  Memorial  Medals,  7  ;  Silver 
Gilt  Flora,  63  ;  Silver  Gilt  Knightian,  14  ;  Silver  Gilt 
Banksian,  39  ;  Silver  Flora,  146  ;  Silver  Knightian,  20  ;  Silver 
Banksian,  166  ;  Bronze  Flora,  22  ;  Bronze  Knightian,  Bronze 
Banksian,  39  ;  Silver  Gilt,  3  ;  (Affiliated  Societies’  Medals)  ; 
Silver,  28  ;  Bronze,  19  ;  First  Class  Certificates,  65  ;  Awards  of 
Merit,  258  ;  Botanical  Certificates,  24  ;  Cultural  Commendations, 
28  ;  making  a  total  of  1,025. 

The  society’s  Great  Show,  held  in  May  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  by  the  continued  kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Benchers,  was  as  successful  as  ever,  and  was  visited  by  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  the  council  to  find  that  this  meeting  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  leading  horticultural  exhibition  of  this  country. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester 
for  his  kindness  in  allowing  a  great  show  of,  and  conference  on, 
Boses  to  be  held  in  his  park  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  June.  Financially  the  show  was  not  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  King’s  serious  illness 
taking  place  on  the  24th,  but  from  every  other  point  of  view  it 
more  than  fulfilled  expectations.  The  Fellows  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that,  his  Lordship  has  consented  to  another  show  being 
held  at  Holland  House  in  the  ensuing  year,  on  June  25th 
and  26th.  Fellows  are  requested  to  inform  their  friends  of  this 
show,  so  as  to  make  it  this  year  a  financial  as  well  as  a.  floral 
success. 

The  exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruit  held  by  the  society  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  18th,  19th,  and  29th  was,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  most  satisfactory.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXVII.,  Part  3,  of  the  “Journal,” 
which  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

A  great  desire  having  been  expressed  that  vegetables  should 
also  be  represented  at  this  show,  the  council  have  willingly 
acceded  to  this  request,  stipulating,  however,  that  they  cannot 
consent  to  accept  any  money  or  prizes  which  are  accompanied 
with  the  restriction  that  the  seeds  from  which  the  vegetables 
have  been  grown  have  been  procured  from  any  specified  firm. 
The  council  are  of  opinion  that  all  growers  should  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  procure  their  seeds  wheresoever  they  will. 
The  authorities  of  the  Crystal  Palace  having  always  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  the  introduction  of  vegetables  at  this  show,  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  it  at  Chiswick  on  September  29th,  30th,  and 
October  1st,  1903.  Chiswick  is  nearer  to  London,  and  both  more 
easily  and  more  quickly  accessible  therefrom. 

It  is  calculated  that  such  a  combined  show  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  cannot  be  held  under  an  expenditure  of  £350  to  £400. 


If,  therefore,  the  show  is  to  take  place,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  oi  good 
fruit  and  vegetables  within  the  United  Kingdom,  now  largely 
dependent  on  external  and  foreign  supplies,  to  combine  in 
raising  at  least  half  the  amount  of  money  required.  The 
schedule  of  the  show  is  being  proceeded  with,  and  will  be  ready 
for  issue  on  April  2nd,  should  the  list  of  subscriptions  prove 
satisfactory.  The  list  of  subscribers!  to  the  1902  show  will  be 
given  in  Vol.  XXVII.,  Part  3,  of  the  Society’s  “Journal.” 

The  following  table  will  show  the  society’s  progress  in  regard 
to  numerical  strength  during  the  past  year :  — 


Deaths  in  1902. 

£  s.  d. 

Life  Fellows  .  27  ... 

4  guineas  .  1  . . .  4  4  0 

2  „  29  ...  60  18  0 

1  „  32  ...  33  12  0 


89  £98  14  0 


Resignations. 


£  s.  d. 

4  guineas  .  1...  4  4  0 

2  guineas  .  22  ...  46  4  0 

1  guinea . 124  ...130  4  0 


147  £180  12  0 


Felloavs  Elected  1902. 

£  s.  d. 

4  guineas  .  6  ...  25  4  0 

2  „  233  ...  489  6  0 

l  „  829  ...  870  9  0 

Associates .  33  ...  17  6  6 

Affiliated  socie¬ 
ties  .  26  ...  29  8  0 

Commutations  13  ...  267  15  0 


1,140  £1,431  13  6 
Deduct  loss .  279  6  0 


Neb  increase  in  in¬ 
come . £1,152  7  6 


New  FelloAvs,  etc .  1,140 

Deduct  registrations  and 
deaths  . .  236 

Numerical  increase...  904 


The  total  number  of  Fellows,  members,  associates,  and  affi¬ 
liated  societies  is  now  6,228. 

After  some  meetings  and  discussion  in  relation  to  the  purchase 
of  a  garden,  the  latter  was  negatived  and  held  in  abeyance. 

Relying  on  the  already  promised  subscriptions  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  with  wthic'h  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
had  been  hailed,  the  council  reported  to  a  special  general  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  March  21st,  1902,  that  a  suitable  site  had  been 
found  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  utmost  enthusiasm 
for  the  'hall  prevailed  at  this  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
nearly  300  Fellows;  “the  principle  of  building  a  new  hall” 
was  “accepted,”  and  the  council  were  “authorised  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  enable  the  building  to  be  opened  in  the  year 
1904,”  a  resolution  embodying  these  words  being  carried  with 
only  three  dissentients. 

The  council  at  once  took  “  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  the 
building  to  be  opened  in  1904,”  on  the  completion  of  the  one- 
hundredth  year  of  the  society’s  existence.  The  site  in  Vincent 
Square  was  seoured  by  Baron  Schroder  on  behalf  of  the  society, 
and  after  careful  consideration  Mr.  Edwin  Stubbs  Avas  requested 
to  draw  up  plans  for  the  buildings  in  accordance  rvith  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  council.  A  subscription  list  has  been  opened,  • 
to  which  H.M.  the  King  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  have 
been  graciously  pleased  to  subscribe,  their  subscriptions  being 
accompanied  by  letters  of  full  approval  and  encouragement. 
The  sum  subscribed  up  to  the  date  of  this  report  going  to  press 
is  £22,000,  which  the  council  cannot  but  regard  as  a  promising 
commencement.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  new  hall_and 
offices  is  £40,000,  inclusive  of  furniture  and  equipment.  While 
the  council  gratefully  acknowledge  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  the 
response  they  have  already  received  to  the  appeal,  they  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  there  are  very  many  Fellows,  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional,  who  will  desire  to  recognise  the  great  and  continuous 
advantages  they  receive  from  the  society  by  liberally  supporting 
the  New  Hall  Fund. 

The  council  desire  to  assure  the  Fellows  that  the  provision  of 
a  new  garden  has  by  no  means  been  lost  sight  of.  The  society’s 
lawyers  are  in  correspondence  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  Chiswick  lease 
are  in  progress,  and  they  hope  that  these,  when  completed,  will 
materially  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  new  garden. 

The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  account  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1902,  shows  that  establishment  expenses 
cost  the  society  £3,952  0s.  Id.  ;  the  Lindley  Library, 
£36  19s.  7d.  ;  shows  and  meetings,  £1,873  14s.  3d.  ;  the  com¬ 
mittee  awards,  £420  14s.  Id.  ;  and  Chiswick  Gardens, 

£1,952  19s.  4d. ,  making  a  total  of  £8,236  7s.  4d.  On  the  credit 
side  of  the  sheet  subscriptions  brought  £6,982  15s.  6d.  ;  sIioavs 
and  meetings,  £2,248  Is.  4d  ;  advertisements,  etc.,  £610  3s.  2d.  ; 
dividends,  £437  Is.  9d.  ;  interest  on  deposit  account. 
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£21  17s.  6d.  ;  prizes  and  medals,  £51  11s.  lid.  ;  and  Chiswick 
Gardens,  £372  16s.  5d.  ;  making  a  total  of  £10,724  7s.  7d.  Thus 
on  the  year’s  working  the  society  has  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£2,488  Os.  3d.,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  balance-sheet. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  spoke  of 
the  great  amount  of  good  the  society  was  doing.  In  reference 
to  the  New  Hall,  they  had  practically  received  a  free  gift  of 
upwards  of  £22,000.  "With  regard  to  the  plans  submitted  they 
had  had  many  criticisms,  but  lie  hoped  the  society  would  adhere 
to  its  previous  resolution.  A  proposal  concerning  Chiswick  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  was  negatived,  and  the  report  (seconded  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sutton)  was  unanimously  adopted.  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected. 


The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  large 
one,  both  in  the  matter  of  exhibits  and  in  the  number  of  visitors 
and  Fellows  present.  The  annual  general  meeting  no  doubt 
accounted  for  the  crowded  state  of  the  hall  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Among  the  exhibits,  very  prominent  were  the 
blue  Coleus,  winter  flowering  Begonias,  Palms,  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  also1  Cinerarias,  and  Daffodils.  Orchids 
were  very  strongly  represented.  In  the  way  of  fruit  there  was 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  Apples. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  tine  group  of  Orchids,  pro¬ 
minent  amongst  which  were  Oncidium  splendidum,  Cattleya 
Trianaei  in  several  fine  varieties,  a  richly-coloured  Cypripedium 
shillianum,  C.  Euryades  (Low’s  variety),  Lycaste  Skinneri 
Gladiator,  and  other  fine-named  varieties,  all  well  bloomed. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester,  was 
accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids. 
Very  noticeable  were  the  flowers  of  Miltonia  bleuana  grandi- 
fiora.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  for  a  fine  plant 
of  Lycaste  Mary  Gratrix,  bearing  seven  large  richly-coloured 
flowers.  Very  handsome  were  two  fine  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum  loochristiense,  particularly  that  named  Lord  Howick. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  IV .  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  a  very  fine  group  of  Orchids,  for  which 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded.  He  had  many 
fine  plants  of  Odontogloissum  crispum,  O.  Hallii  leucochilum, 
Cattleyas,  Phalaenopsis,  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum,  a  large  pan 
of  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  many  other  early  flowering  subjects. 
The  group  was  set  up  with  Ferns  and  Asparagus. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  the  largest  and 
finest  group  of  Orchids  in  the  hall,  and  were  accorded  a  Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal.  The  finest  feature  of  their  group'  consisted 
of  numerous  plants  of  hybrid  Phaius  set  up  along  the  back.  The 
spikes  were  tall,  the  flowers  large,  and  altogether  they  had  an 
imposing  effect.  Amongst  the  Odontoglossum  s  very  fine  varieties 
were  O.  wilckeanum  Fascinator,  O.  w.  Rex,  bearing  sixteen 
flowers,  and  O.  w.  Illuminator.  The  most  singular  looking 
plant,  was  that  named  .Pleurothallis  Roezlii,  with  dark  plum- 
purple  sepals  and  blackish-purple  petals. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group 
of  hybrid  and  other  Orchids.  Very  fine  were  two1  large  pans 
of  Platyclinis  latifolia,  with  numerous  drooping  racemes  of 
flowers.  Other  fine  things  were  Oalanthe  gigas,  Laeliocattleya 
Pallas,  Lc.  Lucilia,  Dendrobium  Scylla,  and  several  fine  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  as  well  as  others.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  well- 
grown  group  of  Orchids.  Very  prominent  were  several  varieties 
of  Laelia  anceps,  amongst  which  were  good  forms  of  L.  a. 
Dawsoni,  and  others  with  large  waxy  flowers.  A  hybrid 
Dendrobium  named  Rainbow  was  very  fine. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  /White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  well-grown  and  heavily- 
flowered  Dendrobiums,  including  .a  grand  piece  of  D.  Wmaniae 
xanthochilum,  bearing  a  mass  of  clear  yellow  flowers  f  also 
D.  Juno,  D.  pallens,  D.  xanthocentrum,  and  other  hybrids.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  in  each  case  for  Epiden- 
drum  polybulbon,  and  E.  p.  luteo-album.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  noted  fine  plants 
of  Miltonia  bleuana,  Cattleya  Adonis  superb  a,  Laeliocattleya 
lummosa,  with  a  large  crimson-purple  lip,  and  Lc.  Sunray  with 
orange  segments  and  crimson  lip. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  near  Woking,  staged  Cattleya  chocoensis,  Westfield 
variety,  and  a  veiy  fine  Laeliocattleya  wellsiana  magnifica. 


W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton 
Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  harryano- 
crispum  the  Queen. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
staged  some  Laelias,  including  L.  anceps  Stella  and  L.  a.  perci- 
valiana. 

The  gem  of  all  the  Orchid  exhibits  on  Tuesday  was  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Cooksoniae,  with  large  and  heavily-blotched 
flowers,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  illustration  next  week. 

de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  well-grown  and  well-flowered  plant 
of  Odontoglossum  triumphans  that  had  been  two  years  in  a 
transparent  glass  pot. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons  had  a  very  extensive  and  showy 
group  of  flowering  plants.  Very  prominent  amongst  them  was 
the  blue  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  which  greatly  attracted  the  visitors. 
They  also  had  winter  flowering  Begonias,  and  blooms  of  Chinese 
Primulas  in  a  great  number  of  first-class  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  W.  Wickham  and  Croydon,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Cinerarias,  notable  for  their  dwarf  habit  and  bright  colours. 
He  also  staged  three  fine  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
large  group  of  Chinese  Primulas,  in  even  much  better  form  than 
they  were  at  the  last  meeting.  That  named  CanneH’s  White 
was  pure  and  fine.  The  Queen  is  an  equally  good  pink  one,  but 
that  named  Pink  Queen  might  be  described  as  blush.  Swanley 
Blue  is  also  a  good  variety.  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  white,  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  a  blush  white  belonging  to  the  star  type  of  Primulas, 
are  both  of  tall  branching  habit. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  group 
of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  amongst  which  very  fine  were 
the  white  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  the  blush  Sir  Hector  Macdonald, 
and  the  rosy  carmine  Sir  Thomas  Lawson.  Viscount  Kitchener 
is  white  flaked  with  scarlet,  and  is  notable  for  size. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a  group  of  cut 
flowers  of  forced  Roses,  including  La  France,  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road',  Ealing,  exhibited  floral 
decorations  done  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Anemones. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  large  group  of  Tree  Ivies,  Aucubas,  Daphnes 
from  the  open  ground,  Conifers  and  various  evergreens. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  exhibited  a  rockery  furnished  with  Irises,  Saxifragas, 
Primulas,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  and  Soldanella.  Behind  the 
rockery  were  various  plants  of  Clematis  and  Cyrtanthus  inter- 
medius. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  were 
awarded  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  for  a  large  group  of  Palms, 
m  many  species  and1  in  fine  condition.  Amongst  them  we  noted 
such  useful  plants  as  Cocos  weddeliana,  C.  plumosa,  Thrinax 
elegans,  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Ptychosperma  orriata,  several 
species  of  Phoenix,  Seaforthias,  etc.,  all  in  clean  and  healthy 
condition. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medaj.  for  a  large  group  of  Ferns  and 
other  fine  foliage  plants,  including  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Aralias 
Amongst  the  Ferns,  Pteris  Childsii  and  Polypodium  Mayi  were 
in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cycla¬ 
men  in  small  p>ots,  well  flowered,  and  showing  much  variety  of 
colour. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  including  fine  masses  of  Snowdrops, 
also  fine  clumps  of  Narcissus  minimus,  Polyanthus  Narcissi, 
Erica  earnea,  Saxifraga,  Irises,  Lenten  Roses,  and  blue  Prim¬ 
roses. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  various  plants, 
siich  as  Lilacs,  Prunus  triloba  fl.  pi.,  and  Azaleas  of  various 
kinds.  They  also  set  up  plants  of  Epacris,  Cytisus,  and  other 
greenhouse  subjects  in  bloom. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone^  were  awarded  the  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  two  dishes  of  Pears.  All 
were  in  first-class  condition,  highly  coloured,  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  at  this  period  of  the  year,  as  they  still  retain  the  glossy 
lustre  of  the  skin.  Amongst  those  staged  were  fine  samples  of 
Lord  Derby,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Golden  Noble,  Emperor  Alex- 
ci  jv  ^aile  s  Prince  Albert,  Adam’s  Pearmain,  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Twenty  Ounce,  Melon  Apple,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and 
various  others  equally  noteworthy. 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 


Half-Hardy  Cacti. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Cacti  can  be  grown  under  very 
cool  conditions,  and  several  are  even  described  as  hardy ;  but 
so  far  as  experiment  has  hitherto  gone  it  seems  more  a  question 
of  perfect  dryness  at  the  roots  than  mere  temperature.  Excess 
of  moisture  is  always  detrimental  to  this  class  of  vegetation, 
especially  in  winter;  so  that  any  attempt  to  cultivate  them 
entirely  in  the  open  must  aim  at  keeping  them  fairly  dry  at 
all  times.  During  summer  they  grow  freely  enough — in  fact, 
too  freely — when  planted  in  fairly  moist,  rich  soil  ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  temperature  were  to  remain  fairly  high  during  winter 
in  this  country  the  question  of  utilising  them  in  the  open 
ground  would  be  solved. 

O  t  a 

The  object  of  keeping  them  fairly  chy,  even  in  summer,  is 


Those  who  are  fond  of  this  class  of  plants  might  even  go 
further  and  build  some  portions  of  the  rockwork  rather  steeply, 
so  that  Opuntias  and  other  relatively  hardy  forms  of  Cacti,  as 
well  as  American  Aloes,  and  true  Aloes  or  their  allies,  might 
be  planted  in  the  crevices,  where  the  roots  would  be  kept  rela¬ 
tively  diy,  and  moisture  would  be  thrown  oft'.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  was  taken  in  the  gardens  at  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Edmund  Giles  Loder,  Bart. 


Early  Spring  Flowers. 

Adonis  anrurensis  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  early 
flowering.  It  has,  indeed,  been  flowering  for'  a  fortnight  past 
in  the  herbaceous  Sound  at  Kew,  where  it  is  protected  by  a 
hand-light ;  but  on  the  rockery  it  is  fully  exposed,  and  though 


Half-Hardy  Cacti  at  Leonardslee,  Horsham. 


to  prevent  a  too  luxuriant  and  sappy  growth,  which  would  be 
more  liable  to  injury  from  frost  .'and  a  long-continued  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  winter  than  if  they  had  been  grown  on  the  starva¬ 
tion  principle.  Some  cultivators  have  been  fairly  successful 
with  them,  even  in  the  far  north,  by  growing  them  on  rock- 
work  close  to  the  wall  of  some  building  or  against  a  hothouse. 
The  latter  is  a  good  method  for  dealing  with  half-hardy  sub¬ 
jects  of  various  kinds,  for  when  they  are  grown  in  a  narrow 
border  close  to  the  wall  of  the  hothouse  they  enjoy  the  warmth 
and  protection  of  the  latter. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  colony  of  Cacti,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Opuntias.  The  forms  best  known  in  this  country  for  outdoor 
culture  are  0.  vulgaris,  0.  Rafinesquei,  now  both  referred  to 
0.  mesacantha  of  Raftnesque,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and 
figured  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  7041.  The  plants  in 
question  have  had  a  place  specially  prepared  for  them  with  a 
light  and  porous,  well-drained  soil.  Stones  are  freely  used 
over  the  soil,  and  large  pieces  are  built  up  behind  them,  and 
leaning  forward  so  as  to  throw  the  rain  off  them  as  much  as 
possible.  This  is  highly  beneficial  to  them  during  winter  by 
keeping  the  roots  dry  and  less  susceptible  to  injury  from  frost 
when  that  occurs. 


not  quite  so  happy,  perhaps,  as  the  one  that  is  covered  with 
glass,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  forward.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow  with  a  bronzy  exterior,  which  is  best  seen  in 
the  half-opened  state  of  the  flowmr.  The  leaves  remind  one 
forcibly  of  a  Davallia ;  and  the  plant  is  an  acquisition  on 
account  of  its  earliness. 

In  the  Alpine  House  are  several  pans  of  Cyclamen  ibericum 
from  the  Caucasus,  which  are  a  perfect  picture  of  what  hardy 
Cyclamen  should  be.  No  doubt  the  protection  accorded  to 
them  has  enabled  them  to  develop  to  a  state  of  perfection 
which  they  could  not  have  done  out  of  doors  in  February. 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  this  species  flowering  very’'  early 
under  the  name  of  C.  coum  vernum,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
correct  name.  The  leaves  have  a  gray  zone  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  which  distinguishes  the  species  from  C.  coum.  The 
flowers  are  of  rich  rose-purple  with  a  maroon-crimson  zone  at 
the  mouth. 

On  the  rockery,  is  a  plant  of  Pulmcnaria  rubra,  a  little- 
known  species  from  Transylvania,  and  in  full  bloom  at  the 
present  time.  The  stems  are  3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  the  leaves 
are  small  and  green  at  the  present  time.  The  flowers  are 
bright  red  and  cheerful  at  this  early  period  of  the  year. 
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REVIEWS  of  BOOKS. 


Review  copies  of  Books  pertaining  to  the  Garden  should  be  sent  as  early 
as  possible  to  The  Editor,  “  G.  W.,”  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


“The  Natural  History  of  Plants.” x 


The  re-issue  of  this  work  has  reached  page  128  of  the  second 
volume,  and  continues  as  interesting  as  ever.  The  book  deals 
so  fully  with  the  history  of  plants  that  it  takes  in  fungi,  algae, 
mosses,  and  other  low  organisms.  Much  of  this  would,  natur¬ 
ally,  only  be  interesting  to  those  who  make  a  speciality  of  such 
low  forms  of  plant  life  ;  but  the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  deals  with  all  branches  of  the  science,  so  that  no  one 
could  pick  up  the  book  without  finding  something  of  interest  to 
him  in  any  particular  branch  in  which  he  may  have  specialised. 

Those  gardeners  who  have  studied  the  science  or  technicalities 
of  their  profession  for  a  number  of  years  will  find  many  things 
of  which  they  have  read  before  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  will  here  pick  up  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics 
which  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  botanical  books  gener¬ 
ally  obtainable  or  available  to  the  craft.  For  instance,  those 
who  have  been  studying  the  subject  of  propagation  will  find  a 
much  larger  number  of  instances  given  in  this  work  that  would 
prove  interesting  and  useful. 

For  gardening  in  general  it  might  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
go  deeply  into  the  various  questions  here  dealt  with,  but  when 
one  begins  to  specialise  he  will  find  such  a  work  as  this  both  in¬ 
structive  and  suggestive.  The  chapter  dealing  with  buds  on 
roots  mentions  a  large  number  of  trees  which  the  average 
gardener  would  not  suspect  of  producing  young  plants  on  the 
roots.  Some  of  them  are  induced  to  behave  in  this  manner  when 
they  have  been  accidentally  or  intentionally  cut  with  a  knife  or 
spade.  Such  hints  might  prove  useful  to  those  who  wish  to 
propagate  any  particular  kind  of  tree  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy  that  many  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants  may  be -propagated  by  cutting  the  fleshy  roots 
and  placing  them  under  certain  conditions  congenial  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  roots  and  buds  by  the  same.  Gardeners  who  make  a 
speciality  of  propagation  would  do  well  to  jot  down  memoranda 
concerning  all  manner  of  plants  which  may  be  propagated  in  this 
way,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  During  the  course  of 
a  lifetime  they  could  thus  jot  down  a  vast  amount  of  information 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  them  and  others  in  after 
years. 

Another  chapter  deals  with  the  production  of  buds  on  stems, 
which  will  not  be  so  uncommon  a  subject  as  that  of  buds  on 
roots  for  the  simple  reason  that  stems  and  their  productions 
are  more  directly  under  the  eye  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only 
the  observant  who  note  these  facts.  Th^re  are  some  instances, 
however,  nqt  readily  observable  and  which  a  book  of  this  char¬ 
acter  serves  to  call  to  memory,  and,  what  is  more,  serves  to 
educate  the  observer  to  distinguish  between  roots  and  stems.  At 
first  sight  this  might  not  seem  very  difficult  to  do,  but  plants 
undergo  so  many  curious  modifications  that  it  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  study  in  order  to  determine  what  really  con¬ 
stitutes  a  stem  and  what  constitutes  a  root. 

In  gardening  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  loose  descrip¬ 
tion  concerning  plants  and  their  various  parts.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  careful  student  or  observer  should  nit 
learn  to  observe  correctly  and  to  write  exactly  on  these  matters. 

The  question  of  plurality  of  buds  from  the  axils  of  a  leaf  may 
be  considered  of  little  importance  ;  the  gardener,  however,  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  fact  in  Peaches.  Some  have  also  noted  a 
similar  occurrence  in  various  other  plants.  The  value  of  dupli¬ 
cate  buds  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  usually  develops  in  advance 
of  the  other,  and  if  that  should  get  injured  or  killed  by  late 
frosts  there  is  always  a  reserve  bud  to 'fall  back  upon,  so  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  plant  is  only  of  secondary  importance. 
In  a  state  of  nature  we  can  imagine  these  buds  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  plants  which  happen  to  get  injured  by  frosts,  or 
even  during  very  droughty  times. 

The  occurrence  of  buds  on  the  leaves  of  plants  is  generally  of 
more  interest  to  gardeners,  and  they  frequently  utilise  them  to 
full  advantage  in  propagating  plants.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  are  indicated  here,  including  some  with  which  gardeners 
are  familiar,  and  several  others  that  are  by  no  means  ^common. 
Although  most  common  on  hothouse  plants,  buds  on  leaves  of 
hardy  plants  are  not  by  any  means  uncommon.  On  the  leaves 
of  Cardamine  pratensis  little  plants  may  often  be  found  if  looked 
for,  especially  on  plants  situated  under  moist  conditions.  In 
garden  practice  this  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  case  of  double 


::  The  Natural  History  of  Pla-  ts. Kerner  and  Oliver. 
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varieties,  which  can  be  rapidly  propagated  by  this  means  alone. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  plant  in  a  moist,  somewhat 
shady  and  cool  frame.  During  the  course  of  the  summer  buds 
or  miniature  plants  may  be  observed  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  and  if  the  latter  are  pegged  down  into  the  soil  the 
young  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  bloom  next  spring.  A 
large  number  of  instances  of  buds  growing  upon  leaves  are  given 
in  this  number  of  the  book,  and  the  illustrations  are  fairly 
numerous. 

The  parts  of  the  flower,  but  more  particularly  the  fruit  of 
plants,  are  usually  very  much  modified,  and  so  disguised  that 
the  ordinary  observer  is  liable  to  be  puzzled  as  to  the  e-xa.t 
origin  of  certain  parts.  The  illustrations  here  given  on  various 
fruits  are  well  worthy  of  close  study,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  methods  of  Nature  in  evolving  complicated 
fruits  from  simple  beginnings.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
very  interesting,  and  serve  to  demonstrate  the  theory  that  the 
carpels  or  seed  vessels  are  simply  ordinary  foliage  leaves  modi¬ 
fied.  Some  illustrations  of  chloranthy  occurring  in  Delphinum 
cashmirianum  serve  to  show  the  actual  forming  of  leaves  with 
buds  developing  from  their  margins,  representing  ovules  or  seeds 
previous  to  fertilisation.  Another  figure  shows  even  greater 
reversion,  for  some  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  have  developed 
into  small  green  leaves. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  con¬ 
trivances  for  the  protection  of  pollen,  and  some  illustrations 
show  clearly  what  is  meant,  b}r  the  descriptions,  so  that  we  need 
not  here  enter  into  details,  but  recommend  readers  to  see  and 
read  the  book  for  themselves.  It  is  practically  a  little  library 
of  itself  on  botanical  matters. 


“  All  About  Sweet  Peas.”# 

This  little  pamphlet  extends  to  sixty-two  pages,  and  is  now- 
passing  through  its  second  edition.  It  commences  with  a  sort, 
of  prologue  describing  the  value  of  Sweet  Peas  for  various 
purposes,  how  to  grow  them,  and  giving  a  brief  history  of  them, 
which  will  no  doubt  prove  valuable  to  beginners,  whether 
amateurs  or  otherwise.  In  our  recollection,  however.  Sweet 
Peas  were  not  reckoned  difficult  to  grow  previous  to  the  time 
when  they  became  poprrlar.  They  were,  in  fact,  amongst  the 
most  accommodating  of  annuals,  but  possibly  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  experience  was  gained  where  the  climate  favours 
the  cultivator.  All  the  same,  cultivation  is  easy  if  the  seeds  are 
not  too  often  sown  on  the  same  ground.  The  description  of  all 
the  known  varieties  will  prove  serviceable  to  those  concerned. 

The  collecting  together  of  all  the  information  must  have  cost 
the  writer  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  Mr.  Sydenham  does  not 
spare  himself  in  the  matter  of  work  when  he  has  set  himself  r 
do  something.  His  book  includes  a  classification  made  up  by 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  He  also  gives  a  classification 
drawn  up  from  the  notes  of  thirty-three  gentlemen  who  w-ere 
asked  to  vote  as  to  the  best  varieties  ;  this  classification  differs 
to  some  extent,  he  admits,  from  that  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  and  says  that  it  demonstrates  what  a  difference  of 
opinion  there  is. 

This  will  always  be  the  case.  We  cannot  all  see  alike,  feel 
alike,  think  alike,  and  fancy  alike,  so  that  a,  classification  made 
up  by  any  man  or  number  of  men  will  always  be  liable  to  modi¬ 
fication  by  others  who  think  differently  on  that  subject.  Classi¬ 
fications  that  are  conscientiously  done  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
however,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  con¬ 
sideration,  nor  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  profits  of 
this  little  book  are  intended  to  benefit  the  Gardeners’  Rovai 
Benevolent  Institution,  so  that  gardening  friends  would  do  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind. 


Scarcity  of  Pears  in  the  London  Markets. 

Just  before  Christmas  it  was  very  generally  remarked  that 
dessert,  Pears  were  uncommonly  scarce  in  the'  London  markets. 
The  growers  of  this  country  have  been  neglecting  the  cultivation 
of  this  product  of  the  orchard,  which  from  an  economical  point  of 
view  is  to  be  deplored.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  this  deficit  will 
be  rectified  in  the  near  future. 


*  “All  About  Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  with  a  useful  description 
of  every  known  variety,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  (Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
Price  6d. 
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The  Garcinias  and  Their  Uses. 


By  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  etc.  (late  Keeper  of  the 
Museums,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew). 


The  genus  Gareinia,  which  includes  about  fifty  species  of 
trees  distributed  over  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia — 
the  largest  proportion  of  which  are  found  in  India — has  con¬ 
siderable  interest  attached  to  it  other  than  that  of  bein<r  the 
source  of  several  well-known  stove'  plants,  for  the  genus  has 
the  reputation  of  furnishing  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  of  all  tropical  fruits  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  by  some  writers 
that  the  Mangosteen  (Gareinia  Mangostana)  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  species  of  Gareinia 
are  also  remarkable  for  yielding  the  yellow  colouring  matter 
known  as  gamboge — a  product  distinct  from  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  in  this  connection  it 


(Lillian  G.  Jackson.) 

Feuit  of  Gaf.cinia  Mangostana. 

may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  curious  coincidence  that  in  the 
species  best  known  in  cultivation  the  flowers  themselves  are 
yellow. 

A  few  details  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  economic 
species  may  perchance  add  to  the  interest  of  the  plants 
amongst  those  who  have  them  or  allied  species  in  cultivation. 
In  so  considering  them,  the  Mangosteen  stands  first,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  for  its  commercial  value,  in  comparison  with 
other  species,  as  for  its  popularity.  It  is,  as  is  well  known,  an 
evergreen  tree,  native  of  the  Straits,  but  cultivated  in  British 
Burundi  and  India  for  the  sake  of  its  fruits,  chiefly  in  southern 
Tenasserim  and  Madras.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  and  other  places.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
red,  and  the  fruits,  which  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Orange,  are  reddish-brown  externally,  showing  a  bright  crimson 
section.  It  has  a  very  thick,  succulent  astringent  rind,  and 
contains  from  four  to'  twelve  large  seeds,  each  surrounded  with 
a  white,  fleshy  and  juicy  aril,  having  a  sweet,  acidulous,  and 
refreshing  taste  and  a.  delicate  odour.  In  its  native  country 
the  fruit  is  in  perfection  in  May  and  June.  They  are  sent  in 
large  quantities,  both  fresh  and  dried,  from  the  Straits  into 
India,  and  are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  though  it  is.  said 
that  the  fruits  of  Achras  Sapota,  are  frequently  substituted  for 
them  to  such  purchasers  as  know  no  better.  The  dried  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  used  medicinally  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
A  very  inferior  kind  of  gamboge  is  also  furnished  by  this 
species,  but  apparently  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  un¬ 
important. 

By  far  the  most  important  product  of  the  genus  Gareinia 
is  gamboge,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  found  more  or 
less  in  most  of  the  species.  The  bulk,  however,  and  the  best 
quality  are  obtained  from  Gareinia  Morelia,  a  species  bearing- 
yellowish  flowers  and  small  globular  fruits  about  the  size  of 
a  Morelia  Cherry,  from  which  character  its  specific  name  is 
obtained.  It  is  a  small  evergreen  tree  from  30  ft,  to  50  ft. 
high,  native  of  Ceylon,  Siam,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  India. 


Siam  not  only  furnishes  the  largest  quantity,  but  also  the  best- 
quality. 

Gamboge,  considered  generally  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  a 
substance  of  a  very  mixed  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
yellow  juice  is  contained  in  all  parts  of  the  plants,  such  as 
stems,  barks,  leaves,  fruits  and  seeds,  and  when  it  exudes 
naturally  from  fissures  or  cracks  it  carries  with  it  all  sorts  of 
impurities,  as  pieces  of  the  bark  itself,  twigs,  broken  leaves, 
etc.  The  best  quality — namely,  the  roll  or  pipe  gamboge  of 
commerce  which  is  imported  into  Europe  from  Singapore, 
Bangkok,  and  Saigon,  and  is  the  produce  of  Siam,  Cambodia, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Cochin  China- — is  collected  by  making 
a  spiral  incision  around  the  trunk,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
A  hollow  joint-  of  bamboo  is  next  placed  below  the  incision  into 
which  the  yellow  fluid  trickles.  When  full,  it  is  removed  and 
allowed  to  harden  in  the  bamboo,  which  is  afterwards  split  off, 
leaving  the  substance  in  a  roll  of  cylinder  form,  and  forming 
what  is  known  in  trade  as  pipe  or  roll  gamboge.  Sometimes 
it  is  partially  hollow ;  hence  the  term  pipe,  but  mostly  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  solid  roll  or  stick  marked  on  the  outside 
with  longitudinal  lines,  being  the  impression  of  the  inside  of  the 
bamboos.  The  rolls  are  very  frequently  agglutinated  together, 
caused  by  several  pieces  adhering  together  while  the  substance 
is  still  soft.  As  this  gum  dies  it  becomes  brittle  and  shows  on 
fracture  a  smooth,  opaque,  glistening  surface  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  but  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  slow  process  of  collecting  gamboge,  we  may  say  that 
the  average  quantity  collected  from  one  tree  during  a  season 
is  sufficient  only  to  fill  three  of  these  bamboo  joints,  each  of 


(Lillian  G.  Jackson.) 
Gamboge  (Gakcinia  Moeella). 


1.  Flowering  branch.  2.  Fruits.  3.  Portion  of  trunk  incised  for 
collecting  Gamboge 


which  measures  20  in.  long  by  1-1  in.  diameter.  The  lump  or 
inferior  quality  gamboge  is  formed  by  collecting  the  juice  in 
cocoanut  shells  or  vessels  of  a  similar  character.  As  before 
said,  impurities  are  thus  often  carried  into  the  vessels  by 
accident,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  it  seems  to  be 
systematically  adulterated  with  sand,  rice-flour,  fragments  of 
wood,  and  other  substances.  The  best-  time  for  collecting  the 
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juice  is  from  February  to  March  or  April.  Though  the  best 
system  for  collecting  is  by  scoring  the  trunk,  as  described  in 
Ceylon,  it  is  usually  collected  by  cutting  thin  slices  from  the 
bark  on  different  pails  of  the  trunk,  upon  which  wounds  the 
gum  resin  collects  ;  and  when  it  has  become  sufficiently  dry,  it 
is  scraped  off.  In  India  small  incisions  are  made,  the  gamboge 
exuding  from  them  in  small  drops  or  tears. 

Gamboge  consists  of  a  mixture  of  resin  and  gum,  and  is 
therefore  properly  a  gum-resin.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  pigment 
for  use  in  water-colour  drawing.  It  is  also.  much  used  for 
lacquering  brass-work  and  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  cathartic, 
more  perhaps  at  the  present  time  in  veterinary  than  in  regular 
practice. 

Gamboge  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  and 
used  only  as  a  pigment,  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  a  record  that  in  1 G 1 5  a  considerable  quantity 
was  offered  for  sale  in  London  by  the  East  India  Company,  the 
entries  in  the  Court  Minute  Book  describing  it  as  “  Cambogium, 
a  drug  unknown  here  ”  ;  “'A  gentle  purge.” 

The  following  other  Indian  species  of  Garcinia  all  yield  a 
kind  of  gamboge  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities,  and  of  varying 
qualities:  G.  travancorica,  G.  cornea.,  G.  Cowa,  G.  anomala,  G. 
heterandra,  G.  speciosa,  G.  stipulate,  G.  succifolia,  and  G. 
Wightii. 

A  third  important  species  of  Garcinia  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  is  G.  indica,  known  as  the  Kokum  Butter  Tree.. 
It  is  of  slender  growth,  with  drooping  branches,  commonly 
found  in  the  Southern  Cancans,  where  it.  is  very  much  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size,  of  a 
small  Orange,  ripens  in  April,  when  it  is  conspicuous  for  its 
bright  purple  colour.  It  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  has 
long  been  used  in  India  as  an  article  of  food,  while  the  juice 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  dye.  It  is,  however,  for  the  valuable 
oil  which  is  contained  in  the  seeds  to  the  extent  of  about.  30 
per  cent,  that  the  plant  is  best  known  and  most  highly  valued. 
To  obtain  this  oil  or  butter  the  seeds  are  cracked  and  the 
shells  removed ;  the  kernels  are  then  pounded  in  a  stone 
mortar,  the  mass  being  transferred  to  an  earthen  or  iron  pan 
with  some  water  and  boiled.  From  this  it  is  transferred  to 
another  vessel  to  cool,  in  the  process  of  which  it  rises,  to  the 
surface,  becoming  firm  or  solid  as  the  cooling  process  proceeds, 
when  it  is  roughly  shaped  into  egg-shaped  pieces  by  rolling  in 
the  hand.  The  oil  is  also  prepared  by  submitting  the  kernels 
to  an  ordinary  oil  mill,  by  which  the  oil  is  expressed  and  after¬ 
wards  solidified.  When  fresh,  Kokum  butter  has  a  faint,  not 
unpleasant  smell,  and  a  sweet,  oily  taste.  Like  true  butter,  it 
melts  in  the  mouth  readily,  leaving  a  sensation  of  coldness.  It, 
is  largely  used  in  medicine  in  India,  and  is  considered  demul¬ 
cent,  nutrient,  and  emollient.  It  is  also  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ointments,  and  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  spermaceti.  In  native  cookery  it  is  also,  occasionally 
employed,  as  well  as  in  soap  and  candle  making.  The  oilcake 
or  residue,  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manure. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  genus  (of  which  the  foregoing 
remarks  are  only  a  sketch  of  its  economic  value)  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  outside  its  horticultural  limits. 


Bismarckia  nobilis. 


Very  few  specimens  of  Bismarckia  nobilis  have  yet  found 
their  way  into  private  establishments  of  this  country.  Our 
illustration  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  Palm  House  at 
Ivew,  where  a  large  number  of  species  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  gathered  together.  Several  plants  are  grown 
in  pots  or  tubs,  one  of  the  specimens  being  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high. 
The  leaves  are  orbicular,  and  deeply  cut  into  double  finger¬ 
like  processes,  resembling,  in  a  general  way,  those  of  a  Thrinax, 
but  more  robust  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaf  stalks  are  veiy 
strong,  deeply  channelled  on  the  upper  surface,  and  covered 
when  young  with  rough,  brown  scales,  not  unlike  the  ramenta 
of  Ferns. 

When  it  becomes  more  common  it  may  be  turned  to  decora¬ 
tive  account,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Latanias  and 
Livistonas  with  which  gardeners  are  familiar  chiefly  in  the 
young  state,  though  some  large  specimens  of  Livistona 
chinensis  (better  known  as  Latania  borbomca)  and  Livistona 
australis  have  not  infrequently  been  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
specimen  Palms  at  flower  shows.  L.  rotundifolia  has  more  re¬ 
cently  come  into  general  use  as  a  commercial  and  decorative 
plant,  in  a  small  state,  The  short  leaf-stalks  and  the  relatively 
small  orbicular  leaves  render  it  even  more  suitable  for  this 
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Bismakckia  nobilis. 


While  not  exactly  new,  the  above  Palm  is  very  little  known, 
and  when  the  third  volume  of  the  “  Genera  Plantarum  ”  was 
published  in  1883  it  was  briefly  noticed  amongst  the  doubtful 
or  imperfectly  known  genera.  The  remarks  about  it  were 
quoted  from  the  description  of  Hildebrandt  and  the  late 
Hermann  Wendland  in  the  “  Botanisch  Zeitung,”  1881,  93. 
It  was  described  as  a  fan  Palm,  from  Western  Madagascar,  and 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Borasseae.  Better  known  Palms  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  tribe  are  Borassus,  Lodoicea  (the  Double  Cocoa-nut 
of  Coco  cle  Mer),  Hyphaene,  and  Latania,  the  latter  alone  fur¬ 
nishing  Palms  that  are  at  all  well  known  jn  this  group. 


kind  of  work  than  L.  chinensis  ;  but,  though  pretty,  it.  is 
scarcely  so  elegant  as  well-grown  specimens  of  the  latter. 

Judging  from  the  Kew  specimens,  it  is  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a  compost  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  material  open. 
Some  might  employ  a  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  in  the 
compost,  and  others  would  use  peat ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is 
undesirable  to  supply  stimulants  of  any  kind  unless  the  roots 
are  confined  in  a  small  pot,  for  the  simple  reason  that  overfed 
plants  are  liable  to  grow  too.  rapidly  and  become  unmanage¬ 
able  in  a  few  years,  except  in  houses  of  large  size  such  as  per¬ 
tain  to  botanical  establishments. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  aU  in  our  power  to  have  these 
[equately  represented  in  the  columns  of  Ihe  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
iey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.”—  Bacon. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  S 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ) 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  > 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ( 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  i 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

of  gardening  proper.  Lette'rs  should  be  <; 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  \ 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 

Photographic 

Competition,  \ 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  \ 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  \ 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers  > 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  ) 
conditions:- — (1)  That  the  Editors  judgment  < 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  ( 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following  ) 
particulars:  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  ( 
the  name  and  address  of  tbe  competitor,  who  <; 
must  be  tbe  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  \ 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  i 
drawn.  (3)  That  tbe  competitor  is  the  owner  : 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  ) 
•sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  (, 
used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  ( 
Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  S 
graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  ) 
Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  ) 
subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  >’ 
that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  \ 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “  Photograph.”  S 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  ( 
of  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort  ; 
will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  ) 
tions.  < 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Gastle- 
wellan. 

In  July  last  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Annesley  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
“  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  in  the 
gardens  at  Castlewellan,  co.  Down,  his 
beautiful  seat  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  This 
paper  now  appears  in  the  "  Journal  ”  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  December 
last,  accompanied  by  numerous  excellent 
illustrations,  prepared  from  photographs. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  he  dealt  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  half  hardy  or  greenhouse 
subjects,  but  they  prove  hard}"  at  Castlewel- 
lan,  and  he  thinks  that  many  of  them  would 
turn  out  to  he  equally  hardy  in  Britain,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  properly  tested.  Of  their 
hardiness  at  Castlewellan  we  think  there  can 
he  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  wealth  of 
vegetation  and  its  evident  vigour,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numerous  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  by  which  the  paper  is  accompanied. 

The  first  one  here  shown  is  Idesia  poly- 
carpa,  which  is  hardy  at  Kew.  We  cannot 
say  so  much  for  Pittosporum  Colensoi,  P. 
Mayi  and  Senecio  Forsteri.  Abies  bracteata 
is  relatively  hardy  at  Kew,  but,  like  several 
other  Conifers  within  the  smoke  radius  of 
London,  and  owing  to  the  poor,  sandy  nature 
of  the  soil,  it  is  not  particularly  happy  there. 
The  other  trees  and  shrubs  here  figured  are 
quite  hardy,  though  not  represented  in  every 
case  by  such  fine  specimens.  We  refer  to 
Plagianthus  Lyalli,  Abies  concolor  viclacea, 
Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C.  1.  lutea,  C.  macro- 
carpa  lutea,  Abies  nordmanniana,  and  C. 
nootkatensis  lutea,  which  are  beautifully 
symmetrical  specimens  that  would  be  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  best  gardens  of  the  countiy. 

Many  other  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  lordship’s  paper  are  also 
grown  at  Kew,  and  prove  more  or  less  happy 
under  the  conditions.  Why  Broussonetia 
2>apyrifera  (the  Paper  Mulberry)  should  not 
fruit  at  Kew  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it  fruits 
splendidly  at  Paris,  and  evidently  also  at 
Castlewellan.  Other  uncommon  things  at 
Kew,  and  that  give  greater  or  less  satisfac¬ 


tion  in  the  open,  are  Akebia  quinata,  Erio- 
botrya  japonica,  Kadsura  japonica,  Rhus 
Toxicodendron  (Poison  Ivy),  Paphiolepis 
ovata,  Halesia  hispida,  Rhus  vemieifera, 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Berberis  Thunbergii, 
Lespedeza  bicolor,  Caesalpinia  japonica,  and 
many  others.  Osinanthus  ilicifolia  even 
flowered  in  the  open  during  the  month  of 
December.  Indeed,  when  one  commences  to 
analyse  the  list,  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  them  are  grown  with  greater  or 
less  success  at  Kew  and  elsewhere  in  the 
suburbs  of  London. 

While  the  bulk  of  them  here  mentioned 
may  be  regarded  as  rare  or  quite  uncommon 
in  this  country,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  is  due  to  their  want  of  hardiness,  but 
rather  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  collectors  and  planters  in 
this  countiy.  Indeed,  we  have  a  wealth  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  at  command,  with 
which  the  private  demesne  could  be  embel¬ 
lished  "  beyond  tbe  dreams  of  avarice,”  to 
quote  a  familiar  phrase.  So  negligent  has 
the  planter  been  that  a  few  things  have  been 
allowed  to  monopolise  gardens,  large  and 
small,  to  an  extent  that  is  beyond  compre>- 
hension,  when  it  is  considered  how 
monotonous  they  make  the  parks  and  private 
gardens  appear.  There  is  also>  a  sameness 
between  one  garden  and  another,  owing  to 
this  constant  repetition  of  a  few  common  sub¬ 
jects,  like  Laurel  Cherries,  Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs,  Mahonias,  Flowering  Currants,  and 
other  occupants  of  the  shrubberies,  particu¬ 
larly  those  situated  alongside  of  drives  and 
avenues.  There  is  something  imposing  and 
magnificent  in  the  long  avenue  of  Horse 
Chestnuts  at  Bushey  Park,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  should  regret  to  see  this  repeated  in 
every  other  park,  public  or  private. 

Castlewellan  is  favourably  situated  for  tbe 
cultivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  many  other 
subjects,  but  we  think  the  example  in  plant¬ 
ing  might  well  be  followed  in  various  parts 
of  this  countiy,  where  the  owners  at  present 
seem  to  trouble  themselves  little  about  the 
matter.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  in  the  county 
of  Down,  about  three  miles  from  the  Irish 
Channel,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Many  parts  of  the 
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west  of  England  and  Scotland  are  similarly  affected  by  the 
genial  waters  of  the  stream ;  and  even  further  north,  after 
being  subjected  to  the  blustering  gales  and  wild  sweep  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  mild  waters  pass  round  Cape  Wrath 
and  through  the  Pent-land  Firth,  passing  down  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  and  affecting  its  shores  in  much  the  same  way  as 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  where  Castlewellan  is 
situated.  The  latter  place  is  well  sheltered  likewise  with  old 
forest  trees,  which  might  well  be  imitated  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  districts  concerned. 

Lord  Annesley  relates  more  than  one  strange  experience  with 
the  Poison  Oak  or  Ivy,  which  might  well  serve  as  an  additional 
warning  to  those  already  recorded,  including  that  which  we 
made  about  two  years  ago  concerning  the  baneful  effect  of 
this  climber  on  the  walls  of  a  rural  residence  in  Surrey.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  disseminate  this  climber  under  its  true 
name  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  but  planters  and  cultivators  must 
needs  distribute  it  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Ampelopsis 
Hoggii,  thus  disarming  suspicion  by  utilising  a  name  which 
would  indicate  a  relationship  with  the  Grape  Vine  and  its  con¬ 
geners. 

Not  all  people  suffer  alike  from  the  effects  of  this  climber, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Primula  obco-nica  and  others 
that  have  been  blamed  ;  but  the  risk  of  grievous  injury  is  too 
great  to  trifle  with  the  experiment  of  finding  out  the  truth  of 
it  from  personal  experience.  A  curious  instance  was  that  in 
which  a  number  of  people,  allured  by  the  beauty  of  the  autumn 
tints,  used  the  shoots  for  church  decoration,  and  one  after 
another  became  seriously  unwell.  Another  lady,  convinced  of 
the  unhealthy  character  of  her  country  dwelling,  left  it  for 
another,  but  was  so  enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  the 
climber  that  she  had  it  taken  to  the  neAv  place,  repeating  the 
evil.  Truly,  the  botanist,  schoolmaster,  and  horticultural  in¬ 
structor  have  yet  much  to  do  to-  educate  the  people  as  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  certain  plants  and  the  harmless  character 
of  others. 

Amongst  the  rarer  plants  that  succeed  at  Castlewellan  we 
might  mention  the  hardy  Japanese  Banana  (Musa  Basjoo), 
rarely  found  outside  the  houses-  of  botanical  gardens  in  this 
country.  Other  notable  things  are-  Pourtliiaea  villosa,  Hovenia 
dulcis,  Ardisia  japo-nica,  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  D.  jezoen- 
sis,  D.  macropodium  variegatum,  Enkianthus  japonicus,  Pitto- 
sporum  Tobira,  Olea  fragrans,  Acanthopanax  ricinifolium, 
Pittosporum  eugenioide-s-,  and  many  others,  of  which  the  names 
only  are  here  mentioned.  The  best  of  all  the  latter  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  P.  Colenso-i,  owing  to  its  colour  and  graceful 
habit.  One  must  needs  go  to  Devon  and  other  parts  of  the 
south-west  to  see  the  species  of  Leptospermum  grown  in  the 
open  air  as  ordinary  shrubs-  Fine  things  also  are  Acacia 
Melanoxylon,  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  Drimys  aromatica, 
Sollya  lieterophylla,  Teco-ma  australis-,  and  many  other  Austra¬ 
lian  shrubs.  The-  author  considers  Japan  as  the  most-  fertile 
source  from  which  to-  obtain  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  that 
would  prove  hardy  in  this  country.  Many  gardens  are  familiar 
with  a  large  proportion  of  them,  though  they  are  as  often  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  in  the  open  air,  and  then 
only  in  the  more  favoured  localities  or  maritime  districts  of 
the  south  and  west-. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  advantage  to  Kew  if  it  had  been 
situate-d  on  the  littoral  of  some  southern  country  where  some 
hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  ha-ve  been  added  to  the 
list  of  hardy  subjects.  Ole-aria  Haas-tii,  the  New  Zealand 
Daisy  Bush,  has  recently  become  popular  and  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  gardens  in  Britain.  Would  not-  other  subjects,  both 
e-vergreen  and  deciduous,  prove  equally  hardy  if  properly  tried 
in  various  parts  of  Britain.  We  have  seen  the  Olearia  in 
question  suffer  considerably  in  severe  winters  before  it-  became 
sufficiently  established,  though  after  that  event-  it  has  eve-ry 
appearance  of  being  thoroughly  hardy.  It-  would  seem  that-  a 
fair  extension  of  the  root  system  and  the  hardening  of  the  wood 
add  much  to  the  actual  hardiness  of  certain  subjects. 

Further  experiment  in  acclimatising  many  shrubs,  or 
thoroughly  testing  them  is  much  needed,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  many  landed  proprietors  in  this  country  following  the 


example  of  the  Earl  of  Annesley.  Lord  Ilchester,  of  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  and  Abbotsbury,  Dorset,  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  this  respect  ;  but  the  London  clay  on  which 
Holland  House  is  situated  places  him  under  great  inconve¬ 
niences  ;  ye-t  lie  has  been  able  to  accomplish  much.  Moreover, 
he  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  within  the  metropolitan  area 
who  has  been  at  all  enterprising  in  this  respect.  In  the  matter 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  independently  of  non-woody  subjects, 
Castlewellan  and  Holland  House  might  be  considered  as  no 
mean  rivals  of  Kew. 


Sweet  Peas  and  Bees. 


In  reference  to  what  “  T.  N.  C.”  says  about  the  above  subject, 
I  must  caution  him  against  taking  a  statement  too  specifically 
when  it  is  meant  to  be  general.  Mr.  Percy  Groom,  in  saying 
that  the  flowers  of  the  Papilonaceae  are  specially  constructed 
for  pollination  by  bees,  did  not  mean  that  all  plants  of  that 
group  were  actually  pollinated  by  bees,  as  lie  states  other  facts 
on  the  contrary. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  pollen  of  Sweet  Peas  is  shed  before  the 
stigma  comes  to  maturity,  and  not  only  so,  but  before  the 
flowers  themselves,  have  reached  their  full  size.  The  pollen, 
although  shed,  is  neither  lost  to  the  flower  nor  destroyed  by 
rain,  nor  carried  away  by  insects,  as  it  is  safely  stored  in  the 
kee-l  of  the  flower  until  the  latter  reaches  full  size,  which  may 
be  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
pollen  is  she-d  ;  so  that  there  is  neither  time  for  the  pollen  to 
lose  its  fertility  nor  to  get  lost.  When  bees  visit  newly-opened 
flowers-  they  alight  upon  the  wings,  and  the  latter  being 
slightly  adherent  to  the  keel,  this  action  has  the  effect  of  press¬ 
ing  the  latter  down,  and  thus  exposing  both  the  stigma  and  the 
pollen.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  pollen  is  safely  housed 
until  the  visit  of  the  bee  causes  the  stigma  to  be  pushed  through 
the  pollen,  and  the  stigma,  being  bearded  on  the  face,  becomes 
covered  with  the  pollen  o-f  the  same  flower.  Thus  the  whole 
story  is  that  although  the  Sweet  Pea  is  self-fertilising,  it  is 
effected  by  bees  or  other  large  insects  which  may  be  large  or 
heavy  enough  to  depress  the  wings  of  the  flower. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the 
whole  matter,  or  even  the  questions  that  have  been  practically 
set  by  ‘‘  T.  N.  C.”  for  me  to  define  or  answer,  but  a  return 
could  be  made  to  the  subject  if  my  answer  is  not  sufficiently 
clear. 

With  reference  to  degenerate  flowers,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
concerned  to  have  a  clear  idea  on  the  point  of  view  from 
which  each  one  regards  the  subject.  Small  flowers  need  not 
be  degenerate,  from  the  plant’s  point  of  view,  seeing  they  not 
only  produce  perfect-  seeds,  but-  do  so  freely.  Distinction  must- 
be  made  between  degenerate  flo-wers-  and  imperfect  flowers. 
From  man’s  point  of  view,  a  degenerate  flower  would  be  one 
that  has  fallen  away  in  point  of  size  and  colour.  We  can 
hardly  regard  the  Sweet-  Pe-a  as  a  retrogressive  flower  from  this 
point  of  view,  even  although  self-fertilising,  because  the  flowers 
are  often  larger  and  a  deeper  colour  than  they  were  before 
being  taken  in  hand  by  man.  But  “  T.  N.  C.”  must  remember 
that  neither  the  Sweet  Pea  nor  the  Garden  Pea  is  a  British 
plant,  so  that  possibly  the  proper  insects  are  not  natives  of 
this  country. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Garden  Peas  may  have  become  self-fertilis¬ 
ing  since-  they  were  cultivated  by  man.  The-  fact  that  Sweet 
Peas  and  Garden  Peas  can  be  and  are  grown  in  proximity  and 
ye-t  come-  true  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
flowers  are  not  dependent  upon  foreign  pollen  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed.  A  variety  of  one  colour  could  not  possibly  fer¬ 
tilise  one  of  a  different  colour  without  leaving  their  marks  in¬ 
delibly  on  the  flowers  of  the-  progeny.  In  my  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  13th  last  I  gave  a  short  account  of  how  a  variety  may  be 
cross-fertilised  by  bees  by  the  removal  of  the  anthers  before 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  flowers.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  results.  The-  white-  flowered  Queen  of  England  was 
the  variety  operated  upon,  and  the  resulting  progeny  were  any¬ 
thing  but  white.  J.  Fraser. 
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Scolopendrium  vulgarc : 

Its  Varieties  and  Culture. 

The  common  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  is  well 
known  in  most'  gardens.  It  is,  however,  rarely  appreciated  as- 
it  should  be;  hence  it  is  often  relegated  to  an  inverted  position 
in  the  garden  and  otherwise  treated  rather  as  a  despicable 
plant  than  one  which  is  capable  of  being  used  with  much  effect. 

The  old  name  of  Scolopendrium  dates  back  to  Theophrastus, 
b.c.  287,  and  was  so  designated  because  the  lines  of  fructifica¬ 
tion  were  fancifully  supposed  to1  resemble  the  feet  (in  position) 
of  the  Scolopendra,  a  genus  of  centipedes,  so  that  the  botanical 
name  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  zoological  one.  It  is 
the  Phyllitis  of  Ray  (1705)  and  many  of  the  older  botanists, 
while  Linnaeus  classed  it  with  the  Aspleniums — to'  which  it  is 
closely  allied — but  still  adhered  to  the  term  Scolopendrium  in 
a  specific  sense.  Phyllitidis  is,  undoubtedly,  a  good  name  for  it 
on  account  of  its  leafy  character ;  and,  as  such,  Newman,  in 
his  "History  of  British  Ferns”  (1844),  so  regards  it.  He 
says :  "  The  original  and  well-known  term  of  Phyllitidis  might 
with  propriety  be  employed,  but  an  invincible  dislike  to  the 
introduction  of  new  names  leads  me  for  the  present  to  adopt 
Smith’s  nomenclature.”  This  "  invincible  dislike,”  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  our  modem  botanists,  who 
doubtless  have  good  reasons  for  upsetting  our  old-world  names. 
The  nomenclature  of  plants  and  animals  is  admittedly  difficult, 
for  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  in  “Our  Native  Ferns  ”  (1869), 
adduces  for  S.  vulgare  no  less  than  sixteen  synonyms.  How¬ 
ever,  as  there  is  far  more  variability  in  the  Fern  itself  than 
in  the  names  by  which  it  is  known,  and  as  my  purpose  is  less 
literary  than  practical,  we  can  well  afford  to  leave  these  dis¬ 
putes  to  those  whom  they  may  concern  while  we  deal  with  the 
subject  as  it  is,  and  from  a  horticultural  standpoint. 

I  must,  however,  premise  at  the  outset  that  the  common 
Hart’s-tongue  in  nature  is  subject  to  an  immense  amount  of 
variation ;  in  fact,  no  Fern  has  “  sported  ”  more  freely  or  given 
us  more  wonderful  or  beautiful  forms  than  this  protean  species. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S. — a 
specialist  of  no  mean  repute — that  “  it  may  be  taken,  as  a  rule, 
that  when  once  the  common  form  has  varied,  the  tendency  to 
vary  again  is  increased  ;  hence  it  has  been  possible,  starting 
from  a  wild  find  of  distinct  character,  to  obtain  in  a  few 
generations  by  careful  selection  plants  of  continually  increas¬ 
ing  beauty.”  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  more  especially  this 
Fern  revels  in  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations.  In  the  latter 
county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newquay,  variation  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  abnormality  being  so  great 
that  I  think  I  may  say  that  quite  60  per  cent,  of  these  Ferns 
are  either  furcate,  lobate,  undulate,  crenate,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
clined,  in  an  incipient,  way,  to  depart-  from  the  smooth,  un¬ 
divided,  tongue-shaped  character  of  the  fronds  by  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  recognise  them.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the 
species  nor  of  the  minor  variations  which  I  desire  to  speak, 
but  of  the  more  highly  developed  forms — the  beautiful 
varieties — which  have  been  found  wild  in  isolated  places,  or 
have  been  developed  therefrom  by  cultivation  and  selection. 
Or  the  enormous  number  of  varieties — Mr.  Lowe  describes  over 
I  propose  to  select  those  only  which  are  distinctly 
meritorious,  and  which  are,  therefore,  most  suitable,  either  as 
I  Pot  plants  for  frame  culture,  for  the  rockery,  or  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  On  account  of  the  numbers  into  which 
these  varieties  run,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  group 
them  according  to  their  most  prominent  characteristics. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  group  is  that  devoted  to  the  cris- 
purns.  These  plants  are,  perhaps,  the  most  highly  developed  ; 
they  certainly  are,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  most  beautiful. 
Nature  has  put  so  much  foliaceous  matter  into  them  that  frills 
have  been  the  outcome,  and  has  built  them  up  on  such 
symmetrical  lines,  that  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  “  Marechal 
Niels  ”  of  Ferny  forms.  And  here  I  may  say  that  the  pictorial 
representation  here  depicted  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 


crispums  generally.  Moreover,  such  illustrations  have  an 
economical  aspect— they  speak  more  than  words.  S.  v.  crispum 
Willsi  is  a  wild  find  from  Somersetshire  (1870),  and  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  a  glorified  form  of  this  group),  with  fronds  17  in.  by 
4  in. — a  plant  that  would  grace  any  position  in  or  out  of  doors. 
Splendid  as  it  is,  S.  v.  c.  Willsi  grande  is  even  finer,  the  fronds 
measuring  over  5  in.  across.  The  first-named  was  found  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wills,  and  is  frequently  written  S.  v.  crispum 
Wills. 

The  common  crispum — if  common  it  can  be  called — was 
known  to  Linnaeus,  and  I  once  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
this  variety,  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  Upsala  via 
the  Cambridge  Botanical  Gardens.  Anyhow,  the  normal  cris¬ 
pum  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  pdant,  for,  although  the  frond 
is  comparatively  narrow,  it  is  evenly  and  beautifully  frilled. 
Moreover,  the  crispums  in  their  general  outline  have  not  de¬ 
parted,  like  some  of  the-  varieties,  from  the  tongue^shape-d  form 
of  the  species.  Hence  that  is  an  additional  reason  why  they 
should  be  first  considered. 

Cowburni,  a.  very  beautiful  variety,  is  a  great  advance  in 
point  of  size  ;  its  fronds  measure  4  in.  across,  are  well  crisped 
or  frilled,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  sturdy  habit.  It  was 
pricked  up,  with  several  others,  by  Major  Cowburn  on  his  own 
estate  at  Dennel  Hill,  in  Monmouthshire;  hence  its  name.  A 


Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  Willsi. 


spore  from  this  gave  "  Leonella-,  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  was  justly 
proud.  ^  Another  produced  a  variegated  form  which  was-  named 
Mrs.  Cowburn.  The  variegated  varieties,  however,  are  not 
constant,  and  L  doubt  whether,  except  as  mere  variations,  they 
are  of  half  the  value  for  decorative  purposes  as  their  lush  green 
sisters.  As  a  rule,  the  crispum  section — especially  the  more 
highly-developed  forms — are  entirely  devoid  of  spores-;  but, 
occasionally,  as  in  the  above  instances,  fertility  sets  in,  and 
thus  fresh  progeny  may  be  procured  and  a-  possible  improve¬ 
ment  brought  about. 

Another  very  fine  crispum  raised  from  spores  is  one  called 
Stansfieldii.  It  is  not-  only  characteristic  of  this  beautiful 
section,  but  it-  is  also  crested  and  sagittate,  and  sometimes  the 
fronds  are  branched.  This  variety,  however,  is  somewhat 
variable  in  disposition,  and  therefore  somewhat  difficult-  to 
keep  up  to  its  proper  standard.  Stansfield’s  fimbriatum  is  a 
i  emarkable  Fein.  The  frills  are  profuse  and  overlap,  and 
these  again  are  finely  cut,  shredded,  or  fimbriated.  The  effect 
is  striking  in  a  well-grown  specimen.  Bolton,  Cropper,  and 
others  are  working  on  this  section,  and  some  really  marvellous 
results  have  already  been  recorded. 

Other  grand  forms  of  the  S.  v.  crispum  group  that  ought  to 
be  recorded  here  are :  Robinsoni,  crenate  on  the  margins  and 
exquisitely  frilled ;  Stablerae,  distinct  and  large  ;  and  Drum- 
mondae,  with  long,  narrow  fronds,  tape-ring  upwards,  and  thence 
spreading  out  into  a-  head  or  crest-  9  in.  broad.  Moreover,  this 
Fern  is  aposporous,  i.e.,  youngsters  can  be  obtained  without-  the 
aid  of  spores — a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Mr.  Druery  dis¬ 
covered  this.  He  has-  also  in  his  possession  an  improved  form 
which  he-  calls  “  superbum,”  and  it-  certainly  merits  it,  for  the 
frills  and  fimbriations  are  a  glory  yet  untold.  The  writer  also 
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possesses  this — a  generous  gift.  A  fimbriate  form  of  Stans- 
fieldi — before  mentioned — was  believed  to  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  of  Wart  on,  near  Camforth,  from  aposporous 
fringes ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  variation  and  repro¬ 
duction  in  this  particular  species  are  as  yet  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  ;  in  fact,  the  mind  fails  to  conceive  the  possibilities  which 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  it. 

Other  varieties  of  the  crispum  section  occur,  i.e.,  some  are 
crested,  some  ramose,  and  some  even  conglomerate.  Over 
sixty  varieties  are  known  to  and  cultivated  by  specialists  ,  but 
1  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  something 
in  the  common  Hart’s-tongue  to  prove  that  the  decorative  value 
of  these  foliaceous  plants  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In 
another  article  I  propose  to  indicate  some  of  the'  finer  foams  in 
other  sections  of  this  protean  species,  which  might,  with  some 
propriety,  be  dubbed  Scolopendrium  vai'iabile. 

Acton,  W.  _ C.  B.  Green. 

Twelve  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of. 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana. 

This  handsome  Amaryllid  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus 
which  has  sessile  leaves,  of  which  there  are  .eight  to  nine  from 
a  bulb.  The  individual  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  fragrant, 
the  segments  being  about  3  in.  long,  the  staminal-cup  2  in.  long, 
and  the  same  in  diameter  at  the  throat,  whilst  the  yellow  anthers 
on  filaments  about  1  in.  long  aid  to  its  charm.  Its  origin  is 
uncertain,  the  plant  being  a  supposed  garden  hybrid,  probably 
between  H.  speciosa  and  H.  calathina.  It.  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best-  of  the  genus,  and  worthy  of  a  first  place  in  a  cool  stove. 

Phaedranassa  Carmiolr. 

A  greenhouse  plant  belonging  to  the  Amaryllidae.  It  differs 
from  the  other  four  species  of  the  genus  by  its  possession  of  a 
perianth  tube  longer  than  the  segments,  whilst  the  segments 
of  the  other  four  are  longer  than  the  tube.  It  has  also  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  being  the  only  species  not  found  oxi  the  Andes,  its 
native  habitat  being  Costa  Rica-  From  the  globose  bulb  arises 
a  moderately  slender  glaucous  green  peduncle  about  2  ft.  high, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  8  to  10  drooping  flowers,  which  are  cylin¬ 
drical,  2  in.  long,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  whilst  the  con- 
nivent  segments  are  green,  with  a  pale  edge.  The  one  or  two 
leaves  are  produced  after  the  flowers  are  past. 

Clivia  (Imantophyllum)  miniata. 

This  handsome  Amaryllid  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description,  yet  too  valuable  a  greenhouse  plant  to  be  omitted. 
Formerly  this  plant  formed  a  monotypic  genus,  Imantophyllum, 
which  now,  however,  is  classed  under  Clivia.  It  differs  from 
the  other  two  species,  C.  noblis  and  C.  Gardeni,  by  being 
decidedly  more  ornate,  and  by  its  erect  flowers,  with  broader  and 
more  spreading  segments. 

Daedalacanthus  nervosus. 

The  brilliant  blue  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  old  member  of 
our  stoves  makes  it  a  desirable  subject  for  their  decoration.  The 
blue  flowers  are  produced  on  spikes  about  4  in.  long,  arising 
from  conspicuous  white  presistent  bracts  which  are  deeply 
veined  with  bright  green.  It  is  also  known  as  Eranthemum 
nervosum  and  Justicia  nervosa  in  gardens. 

Iris  japonica. 

This  beautiful  iridaceous  plant,  at  present  flowering  in  the 
“succulent  house,”  vei'ifies  the  title  of  “  the  poor  man’s  orchid.” 
The  cymose  inflorescence  attains  a  height  of  about  18  in.,  pro¬ 
ducing  18  to  20  charming  lilac  flowers,  the  falls  having  fimbriated 
edges  equal  to  the  finest  point  lace  (accoi'ding  to  some  lady 
admirers),  spotted  with  yellow  and  white  in  the  centre,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  yellow  ridge-like  crest  running  up  the  middle  to 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  where  it  ends  abruptly.  The 
leaves,  which  arise  from  a  long,  slender,  creeping  rhizome  in  a 
fan-shaped  manner,  curving  gracefully  over  near  the  apex,  are 
deep  polished  green  and  flexible. 

Erisotemon  myoporoides. 

A  rutaceous  greenhouse  shrub,  native  of  Australia,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Allan  Cunningham  in  1823,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  New  South  Wales.  Either  planted 
out  in  a  peat  border  or  grown  in  pots  it  is  equally  effectual, 
producing  in  great  abundance  its  white,  fragrant,  orange-like 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  and  the 
stem  and  branches  are  profusely  covered  with  glandular  warts. 


Reinwardtia  trigyna. 

As  a  yellow  flowered  greenhouse  plant  at  this  season  this  has 
few  equals.  The  flowers,  which  are  golden  yellow,  resemble 
somewhat  those  of  a  Linum,  and  are  freely  produced  in  succes¬ 
sion  over  a  long  period.  Along  with  R.  tetragyna  it  is  found 
to  inhabit  many  parts  of  India.  Give  warm,  intermediate  treat¬ 
ment  whilst  growing. 

Senecio  grandifolius. 

To  those  wTio  require  a  large  showy  plant  for  massing,  this 
species  of  Compositae  is  recommended.  It  attains  a  height  of 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.,  having  large  dark  green  leaves  about  a  foot  long, 
and  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  broad,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  (resem¬ 
bling  those  of  a  Ragwort),  yellow,  produced  in  large  terminal 
corymbs.  Greenhouse. 

Salvia  Heerii. 

A  handsome  Labiate  which,  however,  owing  to  the  successmnal 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  produced,  loses  some  of  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  a  tall,  somewhat  coarse  herb,  growing  to 
a  height  of  5  ft.  to  6  ft.,  with  large  leaves.  The  racemes  ter¬ 
minate  the  branches  and  branclilets,  the  flowers  being  produced 
in  whorls  of  two.  The  individual  flower  is  very  pretty,  being 
bright  scarlet.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  two  exserted 
anthers,  which  are  darker  scarlet  in  colour,  with  yellow  pollen. 
Native  of  Peru.  Greenhouse. 

Brachysema  Drummcmdi. 

A  climbing  or  pillar  Pea  plant  from  Australia,  with  long,  half- 
drooping  branches.  The  crimson  flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  in  pairs.  The  keel  forms  all 
the  showy  part  of  the-  flower,  as  the  standard  is  almost  obsolete 
and  the  wings  comparatively  small.  Temperate  house. 

Kennedya  prostrata  Marryatlae. 

Another  climbing  Australian  leguminous  plant  of  great  merit, 
and  one  of  the  best  greenhouse  spring  flowering  climbers.  The 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  bright  green  on  the  upper  and  hairy  on 
lower  surface.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  singly  or  in 
pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  bright  scarlet  and  of  true 
Pea  shape,  the  lower  part  of  the  standard  having  a  yellow 
merging  into  green  basal  blotch. 

Lindenbergia  Grandiflora. 

A  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  belonging  to  the  Serophularineae. 
Of  the  14  species  described  this  is  the  handsomest.  The  general 
habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a  pubescent,  much  branched,  sub- 
scandent  herb  ;  hence  it  is  assumed  that  it  would  prove  effective 
if  grown  in  a  basket.  The  stem  attains  to  a  length  of  about 
2  ft.,  producing  bright  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  floral 
leaves,  and  comparable  to  a  small  Mimulus.  It  is  a  common 
plant  on  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  ft. 


Reading  University  College. 

Courses  for  Gardeners. 

The  class  of  young  men  eager  for  some  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  scientific  aspect  of  their 
profession  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  many  are  anxious  to 
attempt  the  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society’s  examination.  Those 
who  do  this  generally  feel  more  or  less  handicapped  by  their 
competitor's  having  a  better  general  education,  and,  it  may  be, 
coached  in  some  horticultural  college.  As  far  as  the  former 
is  concerned,  the  young  gardener  is  conscious  that  he  is  the 
better  man,  though  his  lack  of  ability  to  put  his  knowledge 
into  a  concise  form,  and  treat  it  also  from  the  common-sense 
or  scientific  side,  puts  him  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Reading  University 
College  is  doing  good  work  in  this  direction  by  granting 
“  studentships,”  consisting  of  a  maintenance  allowance  and 
railway  fare  to  and  from  Reading,  with  a  coui-se  of  free  in¬ 
struction  for  six  months.  Chief  among  the  requirements  is 
that  the  students  should  divide  their  time  between  work  in  the 
laboratories  and  in  the  college  gardens  in  preparation  for 
examinations. 

Ample  facilities  are  affoided  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  plant  classification,  their  anatomy  as  well  as  the 
ills  to  which  they  are  subject,  whilst  the  laws  of  propagation, 
growing,  and  breeding  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  Though 
the  gardens  are  small,  many  useful  experiments  are  about  to 
be  carried  out.  Those  interested  in  the  course  should  writ©  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  University. 
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Spring  Propagation  of  Bedding  Geraniums. 

As  this  has  perhaps  been  a  trying  year  on  the  bedding 
Geraniums,  a  few  words  on  the  spring  propagation  of  them 
might  not  be  .taken  amiss.  To  those  who  have  a  command  of 
artificial  heat  the  winter  losses  can  soon  be  replaced  and 
another  dozen  or  two  added,  of  which  there  never  seems  to  be 
too  many  when  bedding  time  comes.  Place  a  few  of  the 
autumn-struck  and  the  old  plants  that  were  lifted  and  potted 
when  the  beds  were  cleared  into  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  to 
65  deg.  early  in  February.  As  soon  as  they  make  a  fresh 
growth  of  a  few  inches,  and  have  fairly  well  filled  the  j)ots  with 
roots,  top  them  for  cuttings.  A  few  leaves  should  always  be 
left  on  the  parent  plants ;  and  do  not  be  too  hard  on  the  old 
lifted  plants  at  one  time,  as  they  are  apt  to  receive  a  check  if 
all  cut  off  at  once. 

Strike  in  March  and  early  in  April,  after  the  plants  have 
been  excited  into  fresh  growth.  Well-drained  pots  or  boxes, 
filled  with  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  put  through 
a  jdn.  riddle,  form  an  excellent  compost  for  striking  in.  After 
the  cuttings  are  put  in,  water  them  to  settle  the  soil  ;  place 
them  in  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  near  the  glass,  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist,  and  in  three  weeks  or  so  they  will  be  ready 
to  pot  off.  In  potting  them  be  careful  with  the  roots.  Three- 
inch  pots  with  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  a  little  sand 
will  suit.  After  potting,  put  them  back  into  the  same  heat  they 
were  struck  in  till  the  roots  get  round  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
when  they  can  be  removed  to  colder  quarters  and  hardened 
off,  the  3-in.  pots  suiting  them  nicely  till  they  are  bedded  out. 

The  evils  to  avoid  are  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  and 
keeping  them  too  wet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  them 
to  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel.  By  propagating  in 
this  way  it  is  astonishing  how  the  stock  can  be  increased. 

J.  W.  E. 


Propagating  Crotons  and  Dracaenas. 

For  such  plants  as  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  that  have  become 
drawn  and  leggy  through  being  taken  into  the  dwelling-house 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  from  them.  The  first- 
method  is  by  ringing ;  that  is,  taking  off  the  bark  about  J  in. 
wide  round  the  plant  and  tying  some  moss  and  sand  over  the 
wound,  keeping  it  constantly  moist  with  the  syringe.  When 
roots  strike  through  the  moss,  take  off  the  tops  and  pot  them, 
keeping  the  same  a  little  closer  than  before.  The  second 
method  is  known  as  bottling.  Take  off  tire  top  of  the  plant 
about  9  in.,  insert  in  a  wide-necked  bottle  filled  with  water,  and 
charcoal  to  keep  it  sweet.  The  third  method  for  propagating 
Dracaenas  is  to  cut  the  stems  up  into-  pieces  about  1  -.!  in.  long, 
covering  them  with  cocoanut  fibre  and  sand  slightly  in  a  good 
bottom  heat  .  Another  method  is  by  the  toes  or  fleshy  rhizomes 
that  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  These  may  be  treated  the 
same  way  as  for  the  stems,  keeping  them  constantly  moist. 
Another  good  way  is  by  cuttings.  For  Crotons  that  is  simply 
making  them  into  cuttings  and  inserting  the  same  round  the 
edges  of  small  pots,  syringing  and  treating  the  same  as  before 
mentioned.  J.  Harwood. 

Crouch  Gardens,  Seaford,  Sussex. 


The  Sweet  Pea. 

The  Sweet  Pea  has  become  fashionable.  It  deserves  to-  be 
fashionable.  Where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  ladies  especially  it  is  a  great  favourite.  Its 
sweet  scent,  light  and  graceful  habit  of  growth,  and  harmonious 
colours  make  it  veiy  suitable  for  room,  and  especially  for 
dinner-table  decoration.  It  gives  a  continuous  crop  of  flowers 
irom  the  end  of  June  to  far  into  the  autumn  if  proper  attention 
is  given  to  cultural  details. 

However,  it  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  exhibitor 
1  write,  for  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  dealing  with  the 


whole  of  the  subject.  A  selection  of  varieties  is  left  out  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  ideal  soil  for  the  Pea  tribe  is  a  good  rich  calcareous  one. 
Analysis  of  the  plant-ash  shows  it  to  be  rich  in  lime.  This 
must  be  considered  when  preparing  the  soil.  A  soil  deficient 
in  lime  should,  if  heavy,  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  chalk  ; 
but  on  dry  soils  a  light  dressing  of  quicklime  is  better ;  or 
chemical  manures  having  lime  as  a  base  may  be  used,  both  to 
afford  lime  and  manure. 

Heavy  soils  should  be  trenched  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  and  horse- 
manure  dug  in  between  each  spit.  Do  this  before  Christmas, 
as  the  manure  will  have  time  to  become  decomposed  and  ready 
for  absorption  by  the  plant. 

Shallow  soils  are  best  left  till  after  Christmas,  and  bastard 
trenched,  but  work  in  jDlenty  of  cow  manure  between  each  spit. 
The  method  of  cramming  a  deep  trench  full  of  manure,  as  for 
Celery,  is  not  recommended,  for  it  is  better  to-  distribute  the 
manure  over  the  whole  plot  of  ground  to  encourage  the  wider 
ramifications  of  the  roots. 

According  to  some  theorists  Peas  do  not  require  extraneous 
applications  of  nitrogenous  manures,  as  all  leguminous  plants 
are  able  to  extract  nitrogen  from  the  soil  by  means  of  root 
nodules  containing  bacteria,  which  feed  upon  and  fix  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  render  it  available  as  plant  food  for 
the  host  plant. 

It  is  true  that  good  crops  of  Peas  can  be  grown  without 
farmyard  manure  and  nitrogenous  salts,  but  it  is  the  gardenert s 
business  to  improve  upon  Nature  if  he  can  ;  and  improvement 
is  certainly  made  by  the  use  of  farmyard  manure,  which  con¬ 
tains  3 ‘ 7 1  per  cent,  soluble  nitrogen.  Indeed,  I  find  that 
nitrate  of  soda  is  beneficial,  especially  in  promoting  early 
growth  before  the  nitrifying  bacteria  begin  to  operate.  Nitrate 
of  soda  must,  however,  be  used  with  great  caution — a  mere 
sprinkle  is  sufficient.  Superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  good 
chemical  manure,  providing  phosphorus  and  the  indispensable 
lime  as  well.  This  is  best  dusted  along  the  trenches  when 
transplanting,  at  the  rate  of  a  good  handful  to  2  yards. 

Kainit,  used  at  the  rate  of  4  lb.  per  40  square  yards,  should 
be  sprinkled  on  the  trenched  ground  in  early  winter.  This 
provides  potash,  another  necessaiy  aid  to  Pea  culture. 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  non  in  the  soil,  and  upon  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  or  oxide  of  iron.  Sulphate  is  harmful,  but  oxidises 
on  exposure  to  air,  and  is  then  beneficial.  The  production  of 
chlorophyll  depends  upon  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil,  and 
the  modification  of  chlorophyll  into  floral  colouring  depends 
upon  the  same  chemical.  When  the  soil  lacks  iron,  sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  used  with  great  effect  upon  Peas.  One  oz.  of 
iron  sulphate  in  1  gallon  of  water  quickly  oxidises,  and  can 
be  applied  in  the  ordinary  way  of  watering. 

Sow  seeds  thinly  in  pots  or  boxes  under  glass  about  the 
end  of  January.  Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  45  deg.  to 
germinate ;  keep  them  close  to  the  glass  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  place  them  in  cold  frames  until  the  beginning  of  April, 
then  transplant  them  to  rows  or  clumps.  Plant  them  singly 
6  in.  apart  in  round,  shallow  depressions  2  ft.  across,  or  in 
shallow  trenches,  double  rows  in  the  latter  case.  The  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  should  be  sprinkled  in  the  trenches  before 
planting. 

Place  the  sticks  to  the  Peas  as  soon  as  possible  when  planting 
is  finished;  they  afford  slight  protection.  When  a  few  inches 
of  growth  are  made  draw  up  the  soil  to  the  plants,  but  still  leave 
a  slight  depression  for  water.  Before  the  spring  rainfall 
evaporates  give  a  heavy  mulch  of  strawy  manure  or  any 
material  which  prevents  evaporation.  This  is  important,  even 
more  important  than  watering  alone.  Peas  seldom  get  too 
much  water,  and  without  mulching  never  get  enough ;  there¬ 
fore  mulch,  but  also  water  well  and  often,  for  manures  are 
useless  without  water  to  dissolve  and  distribute  them.  Peas 
sown  as  above  will  produce  flowers  in  the  Midlands  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  for  shows  during  July  would  be  at  their 
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best ;  but  flowers  should  be  pinched  off  up  to  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  show.  Cut  the  flowers  on  the  morning  of  the  show,  and 
convey  them  to  the  fray  in  a  tin  trunk  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Use  trumpet  vases  1  ft.  high,  and  arrange  the  flowers  so 
that  they  are  each  fully  displayed,  for  size  and  colour 
should  be  trusted  to  gain  the  coveted  “  first,”  rather  than  a 
bundle  of  flowers  having  but  the  merit  of  quantity. 

John  T.  Blencowe. 

Eastcott  Gardens,  Kingston  Hill. 


Chrysanthemums  in  6  and  7-inch  Pots. 

During  the  last  few  years  this  method  of  growing  ’Mums  has 
made  rapid  progress,  and  is  well  .appreciated  by  all  who  have 
adopted  this  method,  and  found  it  especially  useful.  For  all 
purposes  they  will  commend  themselves  to  amateurs  whose 
space  is  limited  during  the  winter  months.  Plants  grown  the 
usual  way  are  much  too  tall  for  the  head  room  that  can  be 
afforded  them.  Towards  spring,  with  the  advent  of  brighter 
weather,  cuttings  are  more  readily  obtained,  and  strike  better  ; 
more  plants  can'  be  accommodated,  ranging  in  height  as  they  do 
from  eighteen  inches  to  about  five  and  six  feet,  and  can  be  seen 
at  all  times  to  the  best  advantage.  Those  about  to  make  a 
start  should  determine  the  particular  varieties  most  suited  to 
their  requirements.  Various  are  the  ways  of  growing  these 
most  (Suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  variety,  of  which  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks  is  a  type.  Of  this  type  there  is  an  increasing 
number. 

A  start  should  now  be  made  with  the  following  : — Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Florence  Molyneux,  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Mease,  and  G.  J. 
Warren.  Run  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  Florence  Molyneux  to  the 
break  bud,  which  should.  be  secured.  This  usually  gives  good 
results.  Lord  Ludlow,  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
and  Rev.  W.  Wilks  should  be  pinlched  when  six  inches  high, 
and  retain  the  first  crown.  Mme.  Carnot  and  spirts  should 
be  pinched  early  in  April,  and  the  second  crowns  secured. 
These  three  varieties  will  need  no  manure  until  the  buds  are 
swelling  freely  away.  Follow  on  in  late  March  with  Australia 
and  sports,  Calvat’s  Sun,  Godfrey’s  King,  Ethel  Fitzroy, 
Henry  Stowe,  Lord  A'lverstone,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs.  G. 
Mitcham,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton],  Mrs.  W.  Pop-ham,  Miss  Alice 
Byron,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  Sensation, 
J.  R.  Upton,  and  Jane  Molyneux.  Pinch  these  when  six 
inches  high,  and  secure  first  crowns.  Cuttings  should  also 
be  inserted  of  the  following  (pinch  as  before  stated,  and  again 
middle  July  if  they  do  not  break  naturally  before,  secure 
second  crown  buds)  : — Charles  Longley,  Le  Grand  Dragon/, 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  A.  McKinley,  Miss  Nellie  Pookett, 
Mr.  A.  Barratt,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Kim¬ 
berley,  Nellie  Bean,  and  Lionel  Humphrey. 

The  last  batch,  which  is  usually  earlier  than  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  should  be  inserted  about  the  first  week  in]  May  of  the 
following: — Charles  Davis,  Lady  Hanhami,  Viviiand  Morel, 
Mrs.  Coombs,  Mons.  Ho-ste,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pookett,  Millioent 
Richardson,  and  Lady  Byron.  These  should  be  pinched  as 
usual,  and  left  to  break  nlaturally,  and  secure  second  crowns. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  60  size  pots  at  the  times 
stated,  and  kept  close  in  the  usual  way.  Rooting  should  take 
place  in  about  a  month.  Gradually  inure-  to  air,  and  before 
the  roots  get  matted  together  they  should  be  potted  singly 
into  60  size  pots,  the  compost  to  consist  of  three  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  sweetened  horse  droppings,  with 
a  dusting  of  soot  and  Clay’s  fertiliser,  and  enough  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  Pot  lightly  to-  prevent  injury  to  tender 
roots,  and  finally  place  in  cold  frames  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost.  Air  carefully  during  cold  winds,  and  syringe  frequently 
when  bright  weather  exists.  When  about  six  inches  high  they 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  strongest  -shoot  selected. 

For  the  final  potting,  which  will  be  towards  the-  en|l  of  June 
and  early  July,  the  strongest  growers  should  be  placed  in 
seYen_inch  pots,  but  six  inches  will  be  ample  for  those  of 
weaker  constitution.  The  soil  for  this  potting  should  consist  of 
four  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  one  part  horse-  droppings, 
a  sprinkling  of  finely-crushed  bones,  soot,  and  some  well- 
known  artificial  fertiliser,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
open.  This  compost  should  be  lumpy,  and  when  potting  ram 
well  to  make  firm.  Finally,  place  in  summer  quarters,  syringe 
frequently  to  prevent  flagging,  -stake  as  required,  and  tie  to  a 
wire  running  from  end  to  end  of  rows  to  keep  plants  in  position 
during  windy  weather. 

When  the  pots  are  being  filled  with  roots  feeding  must  be  re-> 
sorted  to.  This  should  consist  of  liquid  manure  made  from 


sheep,  cow,  and  deer  droppings.  Soot  water,  well  diluted  and 
used  alternately,  is  most  beneficial,  bi.se  weak  applications  at 
first,  gradually  increasinjg  in  strength,  and  change  as  often  as 
possible.  In  localities  where  chalk  is  abundant  water  from 
these  districts  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  foliage  pale  during 
hot  weather,  but  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  remedy 
this.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  manures 
of  a  very  powerful  nature ;  when  these  are  used  it  is  wise  for 
the  amateur  to  study  the  ends  in  view,  so  that  each  manure 
can  perform  its  proper  functions.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  rank 
stimulant,  giving  plenty  of  leaf  and  stalk,  and  should  not  be 
used  more  than  twice  during  the  whole  season  of  growth.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  build  up  the 
blooms,  giving  us  the  colour  so  essential,  at  all  times,  but  with 
a  predisposition  to  damping.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed  feed¬ 
ing  with  these  chemicals  should  be  stopped,  and  weak  manure 
water  only  applied.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  using  .this 
manure.  When  the  buds  are  swelling  freely  away  an  ounce  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  weak  liquid  manure 
should  be  given.  When  applying  these  manures  plants  that 
are  dry  should  be  watered  with  clear  water,  it  being  inadvis¬ 
able  to  water  plants  with  manures  at  aniy  time  when  dry.  Other 
varieties  not  mentioned  in  this  list  are  well  adapted  to  this 
method  of  culture.  Dwarfness  of  plants  and  weight  of  bloom 
are  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  by  this  system  of  culture. 

A.  G.  Saltek. 

Wentworth  House  Gardens,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 


Covering  Fernery  Walls. 

Where  a  blank  wall  lias  to  be  dealt  with  when  furnishing  a 
fernery  there  are  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  treated,  each 
having  its  own  merits.  Space  forbids  me  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  of  these,  but  it  is  the  one  I  consider  most  satisfactory, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

Procure  sufficient  Redwood  “half-battens’  to  “strap  your 
wall,  placing  them  perpendicular,  about  3  feet  ajiart,  and  secure 
them  by  means  of  iron  “holdfasts,”  driven  into  the  joints  of 
the  wail.  Take  a  roll  of  wire  netting,  and  run  a  width  of  it- 
along  the  entire  length  of  the-  wall,  the  under  edge  of  the 
netting  being  kept  close  down  to  the  floor,  and  -securely  fastened 
to  the  wooden  “  strapping  ”  with  fairly  stout  wire  staples.  I 
prefer  the  wire  netting  2J,  feet  wide,  as  when  a  greater  width 
is  used  it  is  apt  to  become  “  bagged.”  I  also  prefer  a  mesh  of 
2in.  or  2^in.  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  planting.  Having 
secured  the  first  width  of  netting,  proceed  to  fill  up  the  space 
between  it  and  the  wall  with  .sphagnum,  fibrous  peat,  or  anly 
available  extra  fibrous  material,  packing  it  moderately  firm. 
Then  fix  up  another  width  of  netting,  and  secure  the  top  edge 
of  the  first  width  to  the  under  edge  of  the  second,  by  means  of 
tying  wire.  Again  fill  up  the  space  behind  the  netting,  and  so 
on  till  the  top  of  the  wall  is  reached.  And  now  you  are  reaciy 
to  commence  the  operation  of  planting. 

Many  isubjectst  are  available  for  this  purpose,  but,  generally 
speaking,  a  simple  arrangement  with  some  character  about  it 
is  preferable  to  that  of  planting  promiscuously. 

For  a  groundwork  there  is,  to  my  -mind,  nothing  so  effective 
as  the  well-known  Selaginella  kraussiana,  often  erroneously 
called  S.  denticulata.  This,  planted  with  foliage  Begonias  at 
about  3ft.  apart,  and  broken  up  here  and  there  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern,  makes  a  very  pretty  wall.  Another  effective  desigii 
would  be  to  substitute  Maidenhair  Fern  for  the  Begonias,  and 
break  them  up  with  pieces  o.f  Neiphrolepis  e-xaltata,  or  some  of 
the-  varieties  of  Davallia.  Beautiful  effects  can  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  introduction  of  Selaginella  kraussiana  aurea. 
S.  k.  variegata,  and  S.  uncinata,  the  delicate  bluish  tints  of 
the  last-named  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  green  ground¬ 
work  of  S.  kraussiana. 

The  whole  can  be  readily  watered  by  running  a  lead  pipe 
perforated  on  the  under  side,  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  the 
supply  from  the  “main”  being  regulated  by  a  valve.  For  tins 
arrangement  a  concrete,  floor  is  the  best,  anid  in  it  a  groove  or 
gutter  should  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water  to  the  drain. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  overhaul  the  wall  each  spring,  work¬ 
ing  in  some  sphagnum  or  fibrous  peat  where  necessary,  and 
pegging  in  the  Selaginella  where  it  has-  become  gross,  or  partly 
detached  from  the  soil.  The  wire  netting  can,  be  more  per¬ 
manently  secured  to  the  wall  by  “  eyed  holdfasts  and  non 
rods,  but  I  prefer  the  wood.  Redwood  “  half -battens  ”  will  last, 
four’ or  five  years,  and  by  that  time  the  wire  netting  is  beginning 
to  give  way,  and  a  “  clean  sweep  ”  is  desirable  io  admit  of  an 
entirely  new  arrangement.  C.  Comeoet. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal.’  ’ 


One  or  two  readers,  seeing  that  Yams  were  exhibited  at  a 

recent  E.H.S.  committee  meeting,  have  asked  me  to  describe 

them.  > 

*  *  * 

The  Yam  (I)ioscorea)  is  a  native  of  China,  and,  although 
hardy,  is  little  grown  outside  of  tropical  countries. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies  that  it  is  grown  as  an  article 

of  food,  and  among  the  natives  it  forms  a  staple  diet. 

*  *  * 

In  growth  it  closely  resembles  the  Black  Bryony,  growing  some 

10ft.  In  height  if  given  support. 

*  *  * 

The  stems  are  twining,  and  ornamented  by  shining,  heart- 
shaped  foliage. 

*  *  * 

The  roots  are  tuberous,  and  when  cooked  afford  a  most  whole¬ 
some  vegetable. 

*  *  * 

Although  only  one  species  is  said  to  be  cultivated,  the  varieties 
are  numerous,  many  of  which  have  merely  local  names.  In  size 
the  roots  vary,  ranging  from  6m.  in  length  to  3ft.  or  4ft.,  with 
a  corresponding  weight  of  1  to  lOOlbs.  Cuttings  of  stems  afford 
a  means  of  propagation,  but  the  West  Indians  plant,  the  top 
portion  of  the  root,  called  a  “  Yam  head,”  from  which  fleshy 

shoots  and  new  Yams  are  slowly  produced. 

*  *  * 

In  Barbadoes  the  plants  ramble  at  will,  but  in  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  support  is  provided.  The  period  for  ripening  of  the 

roots  varies  from  five  to  twelve  months. 

*  *  * 

An  American  writer  once  said  that  nothing  marked  the  pro¬ 

gress  of  the  nation  more  than  flowers  did.  The  same  sentiment 

might  well  be  applied  to  England. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  can  claim  to  have  done  much  toward  the  expansion 
of  the  nation.  Plants  brought  from  the  Colonies  have  in  a 

sense  placed  us  in  touch,  fostering  an  ever-increasing  love. 

•*  *  •* 


From  a  trade  point  of  view  many  millions  have  changed  hands, 
providing  employment  for  thousands,  whether  growers  or  sales¬ 
men.  The  revenue  has  also  benefited  to  an  enormous  extent, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  vast  quantities  of  plants  and 
seeds  that  pass  through  the  post  office,  all  of  which  tends  to  the 
betterment  of  the  nation. 

*  *  * 


I  was  recently  reading  of  an  individual  who  at  an  Australian 
theatre  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  third  act  of  a  first-night  play 
and  exclaimed  :  “  This  play  is  bad,  and  the  acting  is  worse !  ’’ 
The  leading  actor  advanced  to  the  footlights  and  retorted  :  “  If 
you  don’t  like  it,  get  outside !  ” 

*  *  * 

“  Excuse  me,”  rejoined  the  malcontent,  “  I  have  a  right  to 

criticise,  and  I  say  the  play  is  bad,  and  I  want  my  money  back.” 

*  *  * 


After  a  little  scene  the  interrupter  received  his  money,  and 
then  he  triumphantly  exclaimed,  “  You  can  proceed,  for  I  have 
my  money.” 

*  *  * 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  readers  of  the  “  G.W.”  who  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say,  “  This  paper  is  bad,  and  the  writing  is  worse. 
I  want  my  money  back  !  ” 

*  *  * 

I  should  imagine  that  the  newness  of  the  brush  prevented  the 

pollen  adhering,  “  W.  W.” 

*  *  * 

If  you  had  attempted  water-colour  painting  you  would  have 
discovered  a  slight  oiliness  in  new  brushes. 

*  *  * 

There  is  one  little  point  I  must  ask  enlightenment  on. 

■x-  *  ■* 

“  W.  W.”  says  he  wiped  off  the  flowers,  and  put  them  to  others 
that  way.  My  quizzing  propensity  is  at  fault. 

*  *  * 

A  while  ago  the  question  of  floral  conviviality  appeared  in  the 
“  G.W.,”  and  it  brought  forth  some  philosophic  remarks  from 
a  former  writer.  I  feel  surprised  at  the  Editor’s  temerity  in 
quoting  the  par.  on  page  100. 


Mr.  Peebles  brings  forth  a  capital  notion  on  page  102.  The 
opportunity  afforded  Mr.  Carnegie  or  any  other  millionaire  is 
too  good  to  be  lost. 

*  *  * 

A  rather  novel  dream  was  related  to  me  by  a  young  horticul¬ 
turist,  and  at  some  future  time  I  may  favour  or  disfavour 
readers  with  it. 

*  *  * 

I  recently  heard  two  theatrical  comedians  pattering,  and  one 

asked  the  other  a  conundrum. 

*  *  * 

Said  he:  “The  Americans  grow  1,000,000  bushels  of  Apples 
annually.  They  export  300,000  bushels  and  keep  700,000 
bushels.” 

*  *  * 


“  What  do  they  do  with  ’em  all?  Give  it  up?  Why,  they  eat 

what  they  can,  and  can  what  they  can’t.” 

■*■*■•* 


I  have  heard  the  story  before,  but  it  may  be  new  to  some 
readers. 


*  *  * 


I  confess  to  a  little  surprise  at  “  A.  P.”  not  growing  the  newly- 
selected  Earliest  of  All  Sweet  Pea.  For  earliness  it  gives  points 
to  any  existing  variety. 

*  *  * 

The  par  re  club-root  on  page  109  calls  to  mind  another  trouble 
—root  gall  weevil.  For  the  past  two  seasons  I  have  had  under 
observation  a  garden  in  which  the  owner  cannot  grow  Cabbage 
nor  Brussels  Sprouts,  yet  Kales  grow  exceptionally  well. 

*  *  * 

The  soil  is  very  light  and  shallow,  and  was  bastard  trenched 
last  autumn.  On  my  own  heavy  soil,  similarly  treated,  many 
of  my  late  Cabbages  made  but  little  growth  after  planting  out. 
As  in  the  previous  instance,  Kales,  Cauliflower,  Brocoli,  and 
also  Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  wonderfully  vigorous.  Such 

cases  are  curious,  to  say  the  least; 

*  *  * 

Like  A.  Hemslev,  I  am  not  great  at  botany  ;  few  gardeners 
are,  unfortunately.  To  such  ignorance  a  dissected  flower 
affords  little  enlightenment. 

*  *  * 


However,  we  will  let  that  pass.  To  the  present-day  enthusiast 
the  bloom  of  a  Sweet  Pea  consists  of  a  standard,  wings  and  keel, 
and  of  all  the  thousands  of  flowers  I  have  handled,  never  have 
I  observed  that  the  keel  was  composed  of  two  segments.  [See 
“Questions  and  Answers.” — Ed.]  Possibly  the  earliest  flowers 

were  built  so,  although  I  have  not  seen  such  a  notice. 

■*  *  * 

Respecting  the  term  “pocket,”  it  was  merely  an  expression  of 
my  own.  We  should  all  aim  at  originality  ;  hence  the  question¬ 
able  item.  However,  the  keel  to  an  ord  narv  observer  is  pouch- 
shaped,  possessing  only  one  opening  at  the  top.  From  the  latter 
point  only  is  access  obtainable  to  the  stigma. 

*  *  * 

If  our  highly-esteemed  Editor,  or  anyone  else,  settles  the 
point,  this  child  is  more  than  ready  to  abide  by  it. 

*  *  * 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  Beckett!  We  are  all  aware  that  the  shelter  of 

a  nom  da  plume  is  out  of  your  line.  Your  successes — I  was 
almost  saying  “  sins  ” — would  surely  give  you  away.  However, 
it  is  neither  false  modesty  nor  fear  that  makes  it  desirable  in 
my  own  case. 

*  *  * 

Personally,  I  am  am  advocate  for  trenching — in  fact,  “  on  the 
brain  ”  ;  but,  as  before  stated,  I  would  prefer  bastard  trenching 
on  new  ground  for  one  season  at  least. 

*  *  * 


I  so  treated  my  Potato  plots  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  1  scored  thereby,  in  comparison  with  the 
shallow  diggers  on  adjoining  plots.  Furthermore,  root  crops 
were  good,  whilst  greens,  with  the  exception  of  Cabbage,  clearly 
indicated  that  the  roots  were  below  the  top  spit. 

*  *  * 


The  possi  bilities  of  etherisation  of  plants  are  still  being  dealt 
with. 


*  *  * 


Mr.  Jannoch,  of  Norfolk,  speaks  favourably  of  the  new  method  ; 
therefore  if  it  is  to  prove  profitable  it  behoves  our  home  growers 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

*  *  * 


An  airtight  tank  or  room  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  six  days 
after  lifting  the  plants  are  ready  to  awake  from  their  enforced 
sleep. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  January  30th  Mr. 
G.  Clinging,  gardener,  “  Selwood,”  gave  a  paper  on  Pears. 
Councillor  Crease  presided  during  the  evening.  Mr.  Clinging 
dealt  with  root-pruning  (which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  success),  summer  pruning,  and  the  advantages  of  liquid 
manure.  Councillor  Crease  spoke  upon  the  enormous  amount 
of  foreign  Pears  arriving  in  this  country,  and  the  splendid  wav 
they  have  abroad  of  packing  fruit  so  as  to  ensure  successful 
travelling  without  being  damaged  to  any  extent. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.- — Open 
Spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Yincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  the  laying  out 
of  the  Southfields  Recreation  Ground,  Wandsworth,  and  with 
the  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  Poplar  and  Whitechapel 
churchyards.  It  was  stated  that  tree  planting  work  undertaken 
by  the  association  in  thoroughfares  in  Shoreditch  and  Islington 
had  been  completed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  further  offer 
to  plant  trees  in  a  part  of  Essex  Road,  N.  The  secretary  stated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  joint  memorial  and  deputation  from 
the  association  and  other  open  space  societies  to  the  London 
County  Council,  that  body  had  voted  £10,000  towards  the  Hain- 
ault  and  Lambourne  Forest  scheme,  and  that  the  joint  committee 
were  now  engaged  on  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  to  enable  the 
various  authorities  interested  to  contribute.  Applications  for 
seats  for  Broomfield  Park,  N.,  and  Home  Park,  Sydenham,  were 
granted.  It  was  agreed  to  take  further  steps  to  oppose  any 
attempts  to  alienate  public  spaces  and  buildings  thereon,  as 
proposed  in  the  Golder’s  Hill  case  now  before  the  London 
County  Council,  for  the  establishment  of  convalescent  hospitals, 
owing  to  the  grave  danger  thereby  arising  to  the  security  of 
property  acquired  for  public  enjoyment  if  once  tampered  with 
for  the  promotion  of  particular  objects.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Office  of  Works  stating  that  it  had  been  decided  to  remove 
the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  Chelsea,  and  declining  to  receive  a 
d-equitation  from  the  association  to  urge  the  preservation  as  an 
open  space  of  the  site,  more  especially  that  picturesque  portion 
containing  trees  and  grass,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  renewed 
representations  for  preventing  the  disappearance  of  the  whole 
of  the  11  or  12  acres  of  open  ground.  It  was  also  agreed  to 
oppose  a  Bill  which  seeks  powers  to  build  on  a  disused  burial 
ground  in  .Dorset  Street,  and  to  assist  in  the  endeavours  now 
being  made  to  preserve  certain  fields  on  the  north-west  confines 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  which  if  built  on  would  greatly  injure 
the  fine  view  and  the  amenities  of  the  most  rural  part  of  the 
Heath. 

*  *  * 

Chislehttrst  Gardeners’  Society. — At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  above  society  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  F.R.H.S.,  Swanley,  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  “  Flow  to  grow  large  Onions,  and 
also  plenty  of  smaller  ones.”  He  showed  that  this  vegetable 
was  not  to  be  despised,  whether  regarded  as  an  article  of  whole¬ 
some  diet  or  for  commercial  profit.  Being  a  vegetarian,  Mr. 
Cannell  declared  that  if  Onions  were  more  extensively  used  as 
an  article  of  food  mankind  would  require  fewer  doctors.  The 
Onion  ranked  next  to  the  Pineapple  as  a  digestive  article  of 
food.  The  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  he  could  trace  back  for 
2,000  years  b.c.,  and  during  the  building  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  no  less  a  sum  than  was  represented  by  ninp  tons  of  pure 
gold  was  expended  in  jirocuring  Onionis  for  the  'workmen.  In 
this  country  official  returns  show  that  7,000,000  bushels  of 
Onions,  valued  at  £1,000,000  sterling,  were  imported  into  this 
country.  From  a  patriotic  point  of  view  this  should  be  deplored, 
but  he  considered  that  favourable  prospects  awaited  those  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  necessary  intelligence  and  aptitude  for  Onion  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  In  the  matter  of  cultivation  a  warm 
southern  aspect  and  light,  well  drained,  rich  soil  are  desirable, 
and  give  the  best  results.  They  cannot  apply  too  much  manure 
for  the  production  of  large  Onions,  but  good  keeping  Onions 
for  -culinary  use  did  not  require  such  high  feeding.  The  soil 
should  be  heavily  dressed,  with  farm-yard  manure  and  dressings 
of  soot  and  artificial  manure.  The  soil  could  be  trenched  as 
deeply  as  they  liked,  but  the  poor  material  should  be  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  Digging  should  be  done  in  August  and 
repeated  during  the  winter,  because  the  more  the  ground  was 


stirred  the  better  the  results  obtained.  Reliable  seed  and  sow¬ 
ing  during  favourable  weather  were  commented  upon.  Hoeing 
should  be  frequent  during  growth  ;  even  in  dry  weather  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  dust  retains  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Insect  pests  and 
mildew  should  be  kept  down  by  methods  which  he  recommended. 
Hints  were  also  given  about  the  storing  of  Onions.  The  lecturer 
exhibited  different  varieties  of  Onions  and  Primulas.  Mr.  Allum 
-staged  a  well  grown  Cyclamen.  The  president,  Mr.  J.  Lyne, 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Gardeners  -and  Basket-Making. — The  proceedings 
at  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Association  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  3rd  inst.  were  of 
a  somewhat  novel  character,  being  an  interesting  combination 
of  the  practical  and  the  poetical.  Mr.  William  Grant,  Fernhall 
Gardens,  West  Ferry,  presided  over  a  good  attendance.  The 
practical  part  of  the  business  consisted  in  basket-making  by 
Mr.  William  Nicoll,  Farington  Hall,  and  Mr.  Napier,  Tayfield 
Gardens,  Newport.  The  former  gentleman  showed  various 
pretty  specimens  of  baskets  which  he  had  manufactured  in  his 
leisure  hours,  and  constructed  a  dainty  little  one  (to  the  design 
of  which  he  gives  the  name  of  “  The  Lover’s  Knot  ”)  in  presence 
of  the  audience.  Basket-making,  he  said,  would  form  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  hobby  -for  evening  work  in  the  bothies. 
Foreigners,  lie  remarked,  were  generally  regarded  as  neater 
handed  in  making  baskets  than  the  basket-makers  of  this 
country  ;  but  for  useful,  substantial  work  in  this  line  nothing 
could  beat  that  of  the  Scotch  gardener  who  mastered  the  art-. 
Mr.  Napier  showed  the  process  of  constructing  a  suitable  and 
substantial  garden  basket-,  and  all  the  articles  were  handed 
round  for  inspection.  Mr.  D.  Storrie  gave  an  instructive 
lect-urette  regarding  the  various  kinds  of  Willows  (specimens  of 
which  were  shown),  and  the  best  varieties  for  basket-making, 
commending  in  particular  for  their  remarkable  flexibility  the 
twigs  of  the  Babylonian  Weeping  Willow.  Mr.  Storrie  also  read 
a  delightfully  sentimental  paper  entitled  “  Bursting  Buds  and 
Babbling  Brooklets,”  in  which  he,  by  the  use  of  some  very  fine 
word  pictures  in  poetry  and  prose,  contended  that  the  literary 
art — word  painting — was  greater  than  that  of  painting  on  canvas. 
The  paper,  as  well  as  the  basket-making  exposition,  evoked 
some  interesting  comments.  Mr.  Watson,  Bridge  of  Earn,  re¬ 
marked,  with  reference  io  the  latter  art,  that  if  it  were  an  inno¬ 
vation  it  was  a  very  good  one.  There  were  several  interesting 
horticultural  exhibits.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Carlaw  Martin  was 
read  reminding  the  association  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
of  bulb  culture  by  Dundee  school  children,  and  intimating  that 
any  suggestions  calculated  t-o  help  the  greater  usefulness  of  the 
show  would  be  cordially  welcomed.  It  was  agreed  to  lend  such 
support. 

*  *  * 

Brotjghty  Ferry  Horticultural  Association. — At  the  open¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  session  on  the  20t-h  ult.  the  president,  Mr. 
William  Grant,  delivered  an  address  which  was  practically  a 
resume  -of  the  work  of  the  association  since  its  inauguration  six 
years  ago.  Those  who  originally  took  part  in  the  founding  of 
this  -association  included  such  names  as  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Watt,  the  late  Mr.  James  Ross,  and  the  present 
secretary,  Mr.  Christison,  who  lias  held  office  continuously  ever 
since.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Holman  has  been  the  only  treasurer 
during  that  period.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pyton  was  the  first  honorary 
president,  and  Mr.  Simpson  the  first  president.  Others  who 
have  occupied  the  cha-ir  in  succession  were  the  late  Mr.  Watt, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Laird,  Mr.  J.  Machar,  and  the  speaker,  who  has  held 
office  since  1895.  Since  the  commencement  there  have  been 
192  meetings,  and  nearly  200  papers  on  various  subjects  have 
been  read  and  discussed.  Continuing,  the  president  mentioned 
the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  interesting  papers  and 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  read  them.  During  the  same 
period  many  visits  have  been  made  to  the  leading  nurseries  in 
the  district,  which  had  proved  exceedingly  pleasant  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  A  large  number  of  the  members  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  privileges  extended  to  them.  Amongst  innovations  were 
conferences  on  the  Strawberry  and  Raspberry,  to  the  edification 
of  the  members.  Twelve  opportunities  had  been  afforded  for 
exhibiting  garden  products  of  interest.  Competitions  of  a 
limited  nature  had  also  proved  of  advantage'  to  them  in  their 
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work.  Lectures  of  a  high-class  character  had  been  conducted 
in  their  meeting  room  for  the  past  four  years,  in  connection  with 
the  Technical  Education  Committee  and  the  generosity  of  the 
School  Board.  All  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  purely  of  an  honorary  character,  and  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  had  deserved  well  of  their  fellow 
gardeners.  Gardeners  who  had  left  the  district  were  con¬ 
tinually  sending  in  expressions  of  regret  that  they  could  no 
longer  attend  the  meetings.  The  syllabus  for  this  session  makes 
an  innovation,  inasmuch  as  July  and  August  are  intended  for 
visits  to  places  of  interest  instead  of  the  ordinary  meetings. 
He  recommended  cycling  as  a  means  of  locomotion  in  preference 
to  railway  travelling,  for  seeing  the  country,  the  crops,  and 
different  means  of  culture.  Some  were  already  adepts  at 
cycling,  and  he  recommended  others  to  set  about  learning  in 
order  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  excursions.  He  finished  up  by 
saying  that  the  objects  of  the  association  were  for  the  diffusion 
of  information  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  forestry,  and  those 
things  intimately  connected  with  them. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  New  President's  Address. 


The  above  association  held  its  first  monthly  meeting  for  the 
session  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  3rd  inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
Mr.  Comfort,  the  retiring  president,"  took  the  chair,  and  after 
the  disposal  of  some  formal  business  he  introduced  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  the  new  president.  Mr.  Comfort,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  said  that  Mr.  McHattie  had  proved  his  skill  and 
ability  as  a  horticulturist,  both  by  the  impress  of  these  he  had 
made  and  left  on  the  gardens  and  grounds  he  had  had  under 
his  charge,  and  by  the  garden  products  he  had  placed  upon  the 
exhibition  table  from  time  to  time. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Mr.  McHattie  took  a.  broad  general 
view  of  horticulture,  and  offered  much  sound  advice,  especially 
io  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  He  emphasised  the 
necessitj  for  gardeners  to  study  the  chemical  proportions  of 
the  food  which  the  various  classes  of  plants  required  for  their 
perfect  development. 

He  continued  that  immense  economic  improvements  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  made  in  our  methods  for  the  production  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Their  culture  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  gardener,  who  must  study  soil,  situation,  pro¬ 
pagation,  pruning,  the  selection  of  the  best  sorts  for  any  given 
purpose,  and  feeding.  Diseases  and  their  remedies  also  called 
for  a  deal  of  close  observation.  Fruit  trees  could  not  be  placed 
ni  the  category,  of  annuals,  as  they  require,  a  number  of  years 
before  we  can  judge  of  their  merit.  It  was  imperative,  there¬ 
fore,  that  only  the  best  should  be  selected  and  grown,  so  as 
to  avoid  disappointment  in  after  years.  The  more  he  had 
studied  the  subject  the  more  thoroughly  he  was  convinced  that 
our  exertions  on  behalf  of  this  particular  science  had  not  been 
exhausted. 


Pomology  owed  much  to  Andrew  Knight,  Braddick,  and 
-ttogg.  they  had  done  much  to  raise  fruits  suitable  for  this 
country,  or  to  encourage  others  to  do  so.  With  the  aid  of  Mass 
amt  the  ingenuity  of  the  cultivator  we  had  become  more  or  less 
independent  of  climate  for  indoor  cultivation,  and  we  had  been 
making  great  efforts  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  wholesale  pro¬ 
duction  cr  fruit.  1  " 

In  speaking  of  the  kitchen  garden  he  laid  great  stress  upon 
tiie  proper  study  and  management  of  different  soils  in  order  to 
increase  their  fertility  for  particular  crops.  The  routine  of 
ciops  was  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  each  particular  kind 
withdrew  from  the  soil  certain  constituents  of  plant  food  which 
it  requires  for  its  own  particular  nourishment.  If  the  mrdener 

for S;him sell?  “S  °j|S  he  W3S  t0  endeavour  to  study  these  facts 

'ch°ice  plants  and  flowers  was  increasing  every 
cultivaW  ^  fact  had  revolutionised  our  older  methods  of 
product  ™  them'  In  A1/  opinion  efficiency  and  economy  in 
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imIproveWnttTn°lfflia'ndSCape  SardeninS  we  had  made  no  great 
we1  had  little  nr  late*  reason  he  believed  was  that 

muck  J  ?•  fellowship  With  Nature.  There  was  too 
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oI  tho  subject  as  to  what  a  garden  should  be. 


It  was  not  his  intention  to  praise  or  blame  one  or  the  other 
style  ;  very  much  depended  upon  the  natural  scenery  of  the 
site  on  which  the  garden  was  to  be  made,  and  climate  could 
not  be  ignored  as  a  material  factor.  Refinement  was  certainly 
found  in  many  charming  old  gardens  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  The  architect  of  to-day  is  not  now  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  the  many  beautiful  forms  of  tree  and  shrub  life  to  adapt 
his  designs  in  accordance  with  their  particular  beauty.  Never¬ 
theless  the  landscape  gardener  was  often  called  upon  to  re¬ 
model  mistakes  after  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  He  felt  sure 
that  gardeners  of  to-day  had  an  abundance  of  material  at  hand, 
trees,  shrubs,  bulbous  plants  and  bulbs,  in  their  thousand  and 
one  forms,  with  which  to  render  any  garden  beautiful. 

Hardy  plants  were  receiving  a  great  amount  of  attention  at 
the  present  day,  and  no  country  was  better  suited  to  this  class 
of  plant  than  our  own.  To  stimulate  gardeners  to  improve  in 
the  matter  of  landscape  gardening,  he  said  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  they  did  not  create  something  that  would  be  handed  down 
as  a  heirloom  to  posterity. 

Mr.  McHattie,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  was 
cordially  thanked  for  his  able  address. 

The  exhibits  on  the  table  were  as  follows  :  - — From  Mr.  M. 
Todd  (Stoneybank),  a  vase  of  Narcissus  Golden  Spur  and  Acacia 
lophantha  ;  from  Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons  (Redbraes 
Nursery),  a  pot  of  Tulip  Princess  Wilhelmina  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnstone  (Hay  Lodge,  Trinity),  Calliearpa 
japonica. 


Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

“Renovation  of  Old  Trees.” — This  was  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  above  association  held  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult. ,  Mr.  Neve,  member 
of  the  Reading  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  being  the  lec¬ 
turer,  -whose  remarks  were  based  on  sound  joractical  experience, 
aryl  the  Bristol  Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  inter¬ 
change  of  members  which  they  have  inaugurated.  It  brings  into 
their  meetings  more  varied  experiences,  which  are  so  helpful  to 
such  a  society  as  this,  and,  be  it  said  for  the  British  gardeners, 
they  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  the  benefit  of  the  gardening 
fraternity  of  the  district.  Mr.  Neve  came  to  Bristol  to  impart 
his  knowledge  and  experience  to  his  fellow  gardeners  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  and  that  his  visit  was  not  ini  vain  was  amply 
proved  by  the  excellent  discussion  which  followed  his  lecture. 
The  renovation  of  old  fruit  trees,  the  lecturer  remarked,  was  not 
the  difficult  task  which  many  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  by  a  little 
careful  handling  fruit  trees  of  80  years  of  age  could  be  turned 
from  the  unprofitable  to  the  profitable.  Mr.  Neve  gave  full  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  best  method  to  bring  about  this  satisfactory 
result,  and  these  instructions  were  based  on  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  he  himself  having  now  trees  of  80  years  of  age,  which  at 
one  time  were  unfruitful,  now  in  full  and  excellent  bearing.  An 
aged  tree  needed  greater  care  bestowed  upon  it  than  young  ones. 
He  strongly  advised  Hie  encouragement  of  surface  roots,  and 
this  was  best  brought  about  by  top  dressing  with  good  farmyard 
manure  and  good  waterings  of  liquid  manure  from  the  farm ; 
forking  the  ground  lightly,  and  not  using  the  spade,  which  he 
considered  detrimental.  Pruning  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  renovation  of  old  trees,  Which  should  be  most  care¬ 
fully  done,  cutting  away  all  spindly  shoots  and  regulating  the 
growth  so  as  to  let  sun  and  air  have  full  play.  Many  an  old 
Apple  tree  could  be  turned  into  a  profitable  one  by  a.  little 
judicious  treatment  and  patience,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
grubbed  out  and  discarded  as  useless.  Insects  were  often  a 
source  of  worry,  and  Mr.  Neve  gave  full  instructions  for  their  de¬ 
struction  and  prevention.  The  gathering  of  the  fruit,  too,  was 
often  done  in  a  careless  way,  and  many  valuable  buds  destroyed 
by  rough  handling.  His  lecture  was  march  appreciated,  and  he 
was  cordially  thanked  for  his  most  practical  remarks,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  tliis  interchange  with  the  Reading  Society  would  be 
the  commencement  of  many  others.  Mr.  Binfield,  Old  Sneyd 
Park  Gardens,  occupied  the  chair.  Prizes  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables  were  awarded  to  Colonel  Baines  (gardener.  Mr. 
Young),  Mr.  Francis  Tagart  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield),  and  to  Mr. 
A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  Orchard).  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to 
Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White)  for  Deudrobium 
nobile  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Harris  (gardener,  Mr.  Yean),  for  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi ;  and  to  Mr.  A.  Deeds  (gardener,  Mr.  Ayliffe)  for  an 
album  of  Dried  Flowers,  '  jj  j£. 
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National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. — A  tangible  result  of 
the  advocacy  by  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation  of  im¬ 
proved  vans  for  the  transit  of  their  produce  on  the  railways  will 
be  seen  in  the  approaching  fruit  season  on  the  Midland  line. 
Having  heard  a  deputation  from  the  Federation  last  week,  the 
Manager  and  Wagon  Superintendent  of  this  railway  promised  that 
500  ventilated  wagons,  embodying  improvements  suggested  by  the 
Federation,  should  be  put  in  hand  at  once  for  the  traffic  of  the 
ensuing  season,  25  of  them  to  be  specially  fitted  up  inside  for 
carrying  chip  baskets  as  ail  experiment. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Society. — The  usual  meeting  of  the 
above  was  held  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  Mr.  R.  Todd  presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney  exhibited  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  of  a  good  variety,  with  an  extra  strong  spike. 
Mr.  G.  Haigh  produced  Chrysanthemum  foliage  with  examples 
of  rust.  Thanks  were  accorded  in  each  case.  Mr.  F.  Ker,  of 
the  Aigburth  Nurseries,  was  introduced  to  give  a  lecture  on 
“  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs  for  Early  Forcing.”  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  commencing  with  those 
kinds  the  most  suitable  for  the  middle  of  December,  such  as 
Tulips,  the  Van  Thols  being  recommended  for  the  earliest; 
also  Paper  White  Narcissus  and  the  common  Daffodil.  These 
were  followed  by  Azalea  indica,  A.  mollis,  and  A.  Daviesii,  Lilac 
of  sorts,  Rhododendron  blandinianum,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Lilium 
Harrisii,  Hydrangea,  Roses,  etc.  The  latter  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  abundance  of  light  and  free  from  draughts  as  a 
preventive  against  mildew.  The  value  of  retarded  bulbs, 
especially  Lily  of  the  Valley,  was  commented  on,  with  the  best 
means  of  forcing  such  kinds.  A  capital  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  following  took  part : — The  Chairman,  Messrs.  R.  G. 
Waterman,  T.  Carling,  G.  Haigh,  ,J.  McColl,  Jos.  Stoney,  and 
others,  in  which  was  mentioned  the  value  of  forced  pyramid 
Laburnums,  scarlet  and  white  Thom,  Clematis  in  variety,  the 
Daffodils  in  their  pleasing  forms,  Magnolias,  etc.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Ker  for  his  excellent  address, 
and  to  Mr.  Todd  for  presiding.  A  collection  from  the  members 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — 
W.  W. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
A  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  evening  was  spent  with  this 
society  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  when  the  subject  ‘Peaches”  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Alderman,  The  Garden,  Morden  Hall,  and  to 
all  those  interested  in  horticulture  the  matter  was  so  thoroughly 
dealt  with  that  each  one  present  at  the  meeting  must  have 
been  inspired  with  the  thought  that  they  would  strive  their 
utmost  to  carry  away  the  many  practical  details  so  ably  por¬ 
trayed  by  the  lecturer,  and  so  turn  them  to  use  in  the  gardens 
under  their  own  care.  In  the  minutest  details  he.  discoursed 
on  the  life  of  the  Peach  tree  from  the  time  of  propagating  till 
its  establishment  as  an  old  veteran  in  the  greenhouse  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  garden,  mentioning  some  trees  under  his  own 
care  which  were  over  20  years  old.  In  the  lecturer’s  opinion 
the  Plum  and  Almond  stocks  were  the  most  suited  to  receive 
the  grafts,  and  he  emphasised  the  advisability  of  using-  good 
open  loamy  soil,  not  too  rich,  which  should  be  on  a  border  well 
drained,  and  in  the  case  of  growing  them  successfully  under 
glass  the  lean-to  houses  were  best.  From  October  to  November 
he  considered  the  best  time  for  planting,  although  as  late  as 
February  or  March  would  be  found  suitable.  In  training  trees, 
the  fan  shape  was  considered  to  be  best,  leaving  the  centre  of 
the  tree  well  open,  as  this  would  eventually  fill  up  when  active 
growth  took  jilace.  The  disbudding  should  be  done  gradually, 
allowing  a  week’s  elapse  between  each  operation,  keeping  the 
shoots  regularly  tied,  and  allowing  exposure/to  sun:  and  air. 
The  thinning  of  fruit  set  should  be  done  at  intervals,  leaving 
a  square  foot  of  space  from  each  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  where  a  general  crop  is  required  Sin.  to  9in.  was  sufficient. 
The  necessity  of  good  ventilation  from  the  top  of  the  greenhouse 
in  genial  weather  was  very  essential  to  get  the  best  results,  and 
this  would  also  help  to  prevent  the  many  injurious  attacks  of 
diseases  which  these  trees  are  subject  to.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  participated  in  by  several  members,  and  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Alderman  for  the  paper,  fully  expressed  the  unanimous 
appreciation  of  the  members  for  the  lucid  and  practical  manner 
■with  which  the  lecturer  had  dealt  with  his  subject,  and  this 
was  endorsed  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills.  Mr.  W.  Bentley  exhibited 
cut  blooms  of  Habrothamnus  elegans.  The  next  paper  will  be 
“  Garden  Rootcrops,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyard,  on  Tuesday, 
February  17th. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  W.  Browne,  after  thirty  years'  service,  is  retiring  on 
Civil  Service  pension  from  the  superintendentship  of  the  Royal 
Central  Parks,  London. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alfred  Gaunt,  one  of  the  Yorkshire  College  lecturers  on 
horticulture,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  31st  ult.  to  the  members 
of  the  Burley  Allotments  Association,  Leeds,  on  “  Friends  and 
Enemies  of  the  Garden.” 

*  *  * 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  P.  Jakeman,  until  recently 
head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Heap,  Blackmoor,  West  Derby,  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood, 
Kt.,  Bromborough  Hall,  Birkenhead. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  for  some  years  past  superintendent  of 
Greenwich  Park,  has  been  promoted  as  superintendent  of 
Regent’s  Park  and  Primrose  Hill  by  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  Lord  Windsor.  Mr.  Webster  enters  on  his  duties  on 
the  18th  inst. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  F.  S.  Sillitoe,  sub-foreman  in  the  propagating  pits  at 
Ivew,  has,  we  understand,  received  an  appointment  at  the 
Botanical  Station,  Khartoum,  and  sets  out  on  his  mission  next 
month.  He  was  previously  with  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  and  is  well  versed  in  his  profession,  taking 
a  keen  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardens  at  Ciiatsworth. — In  these  days  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  at  Chatsworth  is  undoubtedly  the  wonderful 
gardens,  which  include  80  acres  of  lawns.  To  the  Queen,  who 
is  so  enthusiastic  a  horticulturist,  this  feature  of  the  beautiful 
place  must  appeal  in  a  special  sense,  as  must  the  unique  con¬ 
servatory,  which  is  said  to  cover  close  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
through  which  runs  a  carriage  road. 

*  *  * 

Southport  Municipal  Gardens. — The  Lord  Street  Boulevards 
Committee  of  the  Southport  Town  Council  have  now  had  before 
them  the  scheme  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Hathaway,  for  im¬ 
proving  the  municipal  gardens.  The  main  features  of  the  plan 
are  that  the  fountain  is  left  in  its  present  position,  and  that 
the  bandstand  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  nearer  Lord 
Street.  Round  the  bandstand  there  is  seating  accommodation 
for  about  2,000  people.  Outside  the  space  given  up  to  the  public 
are  flower  beds  and  shrubbery,  and  the  main  portion  of  the 
latter  will  be  planted  close  to  Lord  Street.  Instead  of  ordinary 
whitewash,  some  rockwork,  with  water  plants  and  trickling 
water,  will  be  introduced  around  the  fountain.  An  ornamental 
wall  will  surround  the  enclosed  space.  On  the  side  of  the 
gardens  nearest  the  Cambridge  Hall  specimen  Hollies  and  a  row 
of  trees  will  be  planted.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be 
under  £500,  as  contrasted  with  £5,000  which  was  to  have  been 
spent  under  Mr.  Mawson’s  plan.  A  bandstand  costing  £500 
will  be  erected. 

*  *  * 

Sudden  Death  or  a  Ciieadle  Gardener. — The  death  took 
place  suddenly  at  Cheadle  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult.  of 
Mr.  Robert  Mackellar,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  James  Watts,  of 
Abney  Hall.  The  deceased  had  held  the  position  of  head  gar¬ 
dener  at  Abney  for  a  period  of  almost  30  years,  being  appointed 
there  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Sir  James  Watts.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  successful  scientist  in  horticulture  was  little  less  than 
national,  his  almost  exhaustless  list  of  prizes  having  been  earned 
at  such  prominent  shows  as  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester, 
and  Shrewsbury,  whilst  in  the  old  days  of  the  Cheadle  Show 
he  was  invariably  the  most  prominent  exhibitor.  He  was  well 
known  at  Stockport,  especially  in  connection  with  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shows,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  Japanese  plant  and 
bloom  he  possessed  an  enviable  reputation.  Of  late  years  he  bad 
not  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  show  world,  except  as  a  judge, 
and  in  this  capacity  his  services  were  often  sought.  For  many 
years  also  he  had  been  usefully  identified  with  the  Cheadle 
Literary  Institution,  and  the  success  of  the  Technical  Instruc¬ 
tion  Classes  held  there  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Mackellar’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  them.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Mackellar  was  working- 
up  to  10.30  on  the  27th  ult.  at  the  house  in  Mill  Lane,  and  he 
and  the  under-gardener,  named  Wilbraham  Wood,  returned  to 
the  hall  about  11  o’clock.  At  about  midnight  the  deceased  was 
taken  seriously  ill.  Dr.  Wilson  was  called  in,  but  despite  every 
medical  attention  his  death  was  announced  at  about.  6  o’clock. 
Sincere  and  widespread  regret  is  expressed  at  his  death. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  d  wr  itten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  sho  uld  t  e  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plants  and  Vapour  (A.  E.  Middleton). 

Plants  can  take  in  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  if  they  are  in 
a  starving  condition  as  a  result  of  much  drought.  At  the  same 
time,  if  they  are  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root  and  also 
with  plenty  in  the  atmosphere,  we  cannot  say  why  they  should 
be  taking  up  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  at  such  a  time.  It 
must  also  be  evident  to  you  that  they  cannot  really  take  up 
vapour  if  so  saturated  with  water  that  they  are  giving  it  off.  On 
ahot  day,  and  more  especially  after  the  plants  have  been  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  the  plants 
sometimes  assume  a  drooping  state,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
moisture.  Under  such  conditions  the  plant  will  take  up  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  if  there  is  any  present,  and  by  that 
means  would  enable  the  foliage  to  again  become  turgid  and 
satiated,  so  to  speak.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter, 
then,  is  that  the  plants  can  and  do  take  up  moisture  in  the  form 
of  vapour  or  water,  dew  or  rain,  when  they  are  in  want  of  it. 


Destroying  Gorse  (Omega), 

If  the  bushes  are  large  we  should  destroy  them  by  setting  fire 
to  them.  The  burnt  and  dead  stems  might  then'  be  chopped 
down  and  burnt  or  otherwise  utilised.  Neglected  fields  are  sure 
to  become  overgrown  with  something  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Even  the  Hawthorn  hedges  surrounding  it  may  scatter 
their  seeds  far  and  wide  over  the  field,  and  seedlings  will  come 
up  abundantly  if  they  are  not  kept  down  by  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  When  the  ground  is  full  of  Gorse  seeds°the  seed¬ 
lings  will  come  up  and  ultimately  take  possession  of  the  place 
if  allowed  to.  We  have  seen  many  such  fields,  but  when  properly 
grazed  with  sheep  we  have  never  known  the  seedlings  to  become 
a  trouble  if  the  land  had  originally  been  cleared  and  trenched. 
Seedlings  come  up  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  keep  them  down  by  grazing.  Nevertheless,  if  any  bushes 
should  get  too  strong  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  or  sheep,'  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  send  a  man  over  the  field  with  a  mattock  to 
chop  up  the  bushes  as  near  the  ground  line  as  possible.  If  this 
is  clone  early  in  the  season  and  again  late  in  the  season,  that  is 
twice  a  year,  the  Gorse  could  not  certainly  make  much  headway. 


Planting  Douglas  Fir  (Omega). 

Small  plants  of  this  tree  may  practically  be  planted  at  any 
time  during  the  winter  months,  provided  the  weather  is  open  • 
but,  ike  others  of  the  Fir  tribe,  it  should  not  be  planted  or 
transplanted  except  the  conditions  are  favourable.  The  most 
favourable  time  would  be  when  the  trees  are  about  to  commence 
resh  growth,  and  if  planted  then,  say  some  time  in  April  or 
early  m  May,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  moist  and  showery, 
that  is  the  proper  time  to  perform  the  operation.  A  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  good  growing  temperature  stimulate  the  tree 
to  make  fresh  roots,  so  that  any  damage  done  to  the  roots  in 
i  ting  is  soon  repaired,  and  the  operation  of  transplanting  may 
then  be  described  as  successful.  The  difficulty  with  large  tree's 

heen  1S  roots  are  fewer  on  Plants  that  have 

been  lifted,  whereas  the  leaves  are  just  as  numerous  as  ever. 


Structure  of  Sweet  Pea  Flower  fCal). 

It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  have  handled  thousands 
of  Sweet  Pea  without  suspecting  that  the  keel  v 
made  up  of  two  segments.  You  finished  up  with  a  statem' 
that  is  very  much  to  the  point  by  saving,  “Possibly  the  earli 

fcrof^l0'  a^°Ugh  1  W  ™ 

anT  su„  •  e  '  eP  ea’  or  any  other  Pea,  does  not  suggi 

When 74  °f  Parxs  when  examined  with  a  botanical  e 

hen  one  commences  to  count  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  t 

thTcorolla '  forfthnd  th<?re  ^  ,only  two  sePa™te  pieces 
adnateSn J ?  S™ple/eason  that  the  wings  are  slighi 
to  the  keel.  The  latter  ors;an,  although  in  one  bn 
n  ped  plece,  really  consists  of  two  petals  oh-  -  by  tl 
exterior  margins.  This  holds  ’  -1  "  7  t} 


good 


for  nearly  all 


I  apilionaceae,  but  if  you  examine  the  Sweet  Pea  flower  care- 
fnlly  you  will  find  that  the  keel  has  two  claws,  which  would  at 
once  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  two  pieces  were  at  one  time  com¬ 
pletely  separate,  but  that  at  a  far  distant  period  in  man’s  life 
history  this  flower  or  its  ancestors  had  the  two  now  forming  the 
keel  separate,  but  have  become  completely  joined  along  the  outer 
margin.  A  still  further  complication  arises  in  the  fact  that 
the  wings  are  slightly  adherent  to  the  keel.  The  wings  have 
a  knee-like  process  which  fits  into  a  socket  on  the  keel,  and  this 
independent  of  the  adhesion  already  mentioned.  All  these  con- 
ti  i vances  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  flower  ;  its  mechanism  and 
contrivances  for  assuring  that  fertilisation  will  take  place  in  a 
certain  particular  way. 


Height  ot  Fruit  Tree  Walls  (L.  D.). 

From  8ft.  to  12ft.  would  be  a  good  economical  height  to  have 
a  wall  constructed  in  order  to  grow  such  trees  as  Apples,  Pears, 
1  turns,  or  Peaches  to  perfection,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to  attain 
something  like  their  natural  development  before  they  are 
restricted  by  the  height  of  the  wall.  For  walls,  however,  that 
aie  only  5ft.  to  6ft.  high,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  grow  the 
trees  in  the  form  of  single  or  double  cordons,  for  by  that  means 
you  could  obtain  a  much  longer  stem  than  if  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  upright.  In  the  case  of  low  walls  and  cordon  trees  Pears 
should  be  grafted  on  the  Quince.  For  fan-shaped  trees  a  larger 
wail  would  be  more  economical,  and  enable  the  trees  to  attain 
a  more  profitable  size. 

Mildew  on  Grape  Vines  (G.  C.  W\ 

Grape  vines  are  very  liable  to  mildew,  whether  under  Mass 

0f  d00rf’  f  Trtain  Periods  of  growth,  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  happens  to  be  low  and  the  atmosphere  moist,  such  as  fre- 

uXSr+r  ™  STmer  in  cloildy  weather.  If  the  house  is 
“h?ted  difficulties  are  greater,  because,  there  beimr  no 

in  the11*!  >,  18  n0t\1r  g  dl'y  UP'  the  superfluous  moisture 

in  the  atmosphere.  Ventilation  must  be  attended  to,  not 

closing  up  the  house  entirely  at  night,  but  leaving  a  little 
opening  at  the  top  so  that  superfluous  moisture  may  escape 

Zf  t  VZ"  lm“nt  ot  *1»  be  given 

duiing  the  day  m  order  to  dry  the  foliage  for  a  period  at,  "least 

<  unng  every  24  hours.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  vigilance 
mildew  will  sometimes  make  its  appearance.  Do  not  wait  until 
it  has  spread  over  half  the  house.  As  soon  as  a  speck  of  it  is 

Sw  ,TncVetV°U  mUsfc  have  that  leaf  and1  every  other 
affected  leaf  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Check'in°-  the 

disease  m  its  early  stages  is  much  better  than  tryina  to  remedv 
the  matter  afterwards,  when  the  leaves  and  the  berries  have  <m't 
greaUy  damaged  by  the  fungus.  It  would  be  a  gS  pTan§to 
dust  the  leaf  early  m  the  morning,  say  when  it"  is  inclined 
to  be  damp,  as  the  flowers  of  sifthur  should  dry  in  the  sunshine 
Mildew  is  entirely  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  so  that  if 

r?SeP™;rerr<l5'  ™ time  with  flowers  °f  »»h 

Lemon  scented  Verbena  for  Cutting  (T.  B.  W.). 

Provided  you  have  a  cool  house,  so  that  you  could  plant,  out 
several  specimens,  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  laree  ouantitv  nf 
shoots  »t  very  little  expense.  On  the  other  hsnd.lf  ?“  "ko 
spaie  house  room  the  better  plan  would  be  to  ~  • 

men,  along  the  foot  of  a  low  will  of  a  Ive  vine^ 
waim  house  which  would  afford  sufficient  heat'7  in  winter  to 
render  the  plants  safe  from  destruction  by  frost.  Here  the  plant 
will  grow  strongly  during  the  summer,  and  may  be  cu  to  anv 
extent  without  doing  it  material  damage;  that  is  if  the  stems 
are  allowed  to  attain  12in.  to  18in.  in  length  before  their  tip 
aie  removed  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  flowers.  Even  it 
the  stems  are  pruned  pretty  close  down  thev  will  shoot  up 
pretty  strongly  again  m  spring.  '  1  1 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  Y.)  (1)  Arundinaria  Fortunei  ;  (2)  Gardenia  flnrida  • 

1  <4>  pnlchra  ;  (5)  Fittonia  nrgvronema  ! 

inai  ff  VarschafieU, ;  (7)  Episcia  speeies  (please“Ld  Sn 
in  power),  (8)  1  ellionia  daveauana. — (A.  T)  rn  Smi-rmnnio 
afrioana ;  (2)  Erl™  carne.  ;  (3,  Cytisis  ttfrZ  Z 
tonum  adenophorum  ;  (5)  Primula  verticillat^-(E  Sim  Iris 
rafanthiarpi;  ^ ! ■' Cr°c.u®  ;suslanu?  I  O)  Galanthus  nivalis  ;  (4) 

Zt  S  wi  T11  ;  ^  (6)  Helleborus  olympicus 

— (  i.  ivi. )  (1)  Azara  microphylla. 

Communications  Received. 

H  T.  Martin. — Cal. — J.  Yeitch  and  Sons. — W  B  G P 

Thatcher.— A.  DonaMson.-C.  Blair, -M.  S.  StrathblaneA 

t'  i  T  T  ilt  Smifh.— Anxious  Enquirer.—  Uhta  — 
James  Bethel.— J.  Botley.— William  Smith. 
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Motor  Lawn  Mowers. 

The  adoption  of  motors  for  vehicles  has  now  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  of  Orwell 
Works,  Ipswich,  wlm  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
subject,  and  have  designed  a  simple,  compact,  and  dependable 
petrol  motor  for  moving  and  rolling  large  areas  of  grass. 

Machines,  fitted  with  these  motors  have  been  in  use  and 
severely  tested  during  the  past  season  in  some  of  the  large 
parks,  cricket  grounds,  and  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The 
machines  are  made  in  four  sizes,  with  cutters  of  42  in.,  36  in., 
30  in.,  and  24  in.  respectively. 

The  No..  1  is  the  standard  motor  lawn  mower,  fitted  with  a 
6  h.p.  motor,  with  a  seat  for  the  driver,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  parks,  etc.,  which  are  reasonably  level  and  where  the  grass 
has  to  be  cut  frequently. 

The  No.  2  has  a  motor  of  the  same  horse-power,  and  is 
designed  for  more  undulating  surfaces,  such  as  golf  links  or 
where  the.  work  is  specially  rough. 

No.  3  is  a  useful  mower,  fitted  with  a  31,-  h.p.  motor,  and  has 
cutters  30  in.  wide. 

No..  4  is  specially  arranged  for  use  on  smaller  grounds.  It 
is  driven  by  a  2f  h.p.  motor,  and  has  a  cutting  cylinder  24  in. 
long. 

The  motors  for  these  machines  are  of  the  Simms  type,  with 
magneto  ignition,  and  are  so  simple  that  an  intelligent  gardener 


Ransohe’s  Motor  Lawn  Mower.. 


can  soon  learn  to  manage.  They  travel  at,  about  31  to  4 
miles  an  hour  and  are.  controlled  by  two  levers,  one  to  throw 
the  engine  in  and  out  of  gear,  and  the  other  to*  start  or  stop 
the  engine. 

In  the  larger  machines  the  grass  is  delivered  out  each  side 
alternately  by  a  new  patented  arrangement  while  the  machine 
is  running  by  simply  turning  a  handle  at  the  driver’s  side. 
The  smallest  machine  has  a  removable  grass-box  similar  to 
ordinary  hand-mowers. 

These  machines  can  also  be  used  as  rollers,  the  cutting 
evlinder  being  thrown  out  of  gear  and  the*  knife  raised  by  an 
adjustable  roller  in  front  of  the  cutters,  and,  where  necessary, 
additional  weights  can  be  added  for  heavy  rolling  purposes. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  are  showing  these  machines  at  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
they  have  also  on  view  some  of  their  ordinary  hand-mowers  of 
the  Empire  design. 

A  new  machine  shown  is  the  Major  Empire,  which  is  known 
as  a  high  wheel  cutting  machine  for  golf  courses,  with  a  21-in. 
cutter. 

A  golf-green  roller  is  also  shown,  which  has  a  wooden  roller, 
and  in  front  is  a  trough,  which  picks  up  and  collects  worm- 
casts,  etc. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  No.  1  motor  lawn  mower,  which 
Is  listed  at  £150,  the  prices  for  the  other  machines  ranging 
down  to  £70. 

Those  who*  have  been  used  to  the  large  machines  drawn  by 
a  horse,  pony,  or  donkey  will  appreciate  the*  advantages  of 


these  motor  machines,  especially  in  wet  weather,  when,  in 
spite  of  using  special  shoes  for  the  animal,  there  are  often  left 
veiy  unsightly  marks  in  the  turf  :  and,  besides,  there  is  the 
advantage  in  this  case  of  having  two  machines  in  one. 

Full  particulars,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  company  at 
their  works  as  above. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Kerr  anb  Co.,  63,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. — Amateurs’  Guide 
and  Price  List. 

Maurice  Prichard,  The  Nurseries,  Christchurch,  Hants. — 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants ;  also  Maurice  Prichard’s 
Paeon, ies. 

John  Forbes,  Nurseryman,  Hawick,  Scotland. — Catalogue  of 
Florists’  Flowers,  Hardy  Border  Plants,  etc. 

Charles  Sharpe  and  Co.,  Limited,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. — 
Seeds  for  the  Garden. 

AY.  AY.  Johnson  and  Son,  Limited,  Boston,  Lines. — Garden 
Seeds. 

AV.  and  J.  Brown,  56,  High  Street,  Stamford.— Catalogue  of 
Seeds. 

George  AA’ood  Ingram,  Market  Place,  Boston,  Lines. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds. 
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An  Agricultural  College  for 
Connaught. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Tuam 
District  Council  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Higgins,  J.P.,  chairman,  presiding,  a  large 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Miltown,  including  the  Rev.  M.  Diskin,  P.P., 
and  Mr.  Glynn,  B.A.,  solicitor,  waited  on  that 
body,  whose  influence  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  they  sought  to  bring  about  the 
purchase  of  the  Kilclooney  House,  Miltown, 
Galway,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
college. 

Mr.  Glynn,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
deputation,  said  he  had  come  there  because 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  Kilclooney 
property  in  getting  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  purchase  it.  They  all  came  here 
to-day  to  ask  the  council  to  pass  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Department  to  buy  Kilclooney 
House,  and  portion  of  the  demesne  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  and  as  everything  suited 
admirably,  all  that  remained  was  to  make 
the  bargain.  The  Congested  Districts  Board 
had  purchased  500  acres  of  this  property  for 
sub-dividing  it  amongst  the'  tenants.  The 
lands  were  not  yet  divided.  The  house  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Bodkins,  and  lie'  was 
sure  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would  be 
willing  to  sell  it  and  portion  of  the  demesne 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  He  then  read 
the  following  resolution,  which  he  asked  the 
council  to  adopt :  “  Resolved,  that  we,  the 
Tuam  District  Council,  desire  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  desirability  of  securing  Kilclooney  House 
(Miltown)  in  this  district  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  for  the  purpose  of  using  same 
as  an  Agricultural  School,  or  for  some  other 
such  purpose.  The  district  is  not  scheduled 
under  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but  the 
latter  has  bought  portions  of  the  property 
on  which  the  Mansion  House  stands.  As 
some  of  the  demesne  could  also  be  secured 
with  the  house,  an  opportunity  which  may 
not  readily  occur  again  in  the  county  pre¬ 
sents  itself  of  acquiring  at  a  very  small  cost 
.  a  fine  house  and  some  admirable  land  for 
such  a  school,  we  request  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  send  down  an  inspector  to  visit 
the  place,  and  assure  them  that  every  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  given  locally  to  the  project.’’ 

The  Chairman  said  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  council  in  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  resolution. 

Father  Diskin,  P.P.  :  The  people  of  Mil- 
iitown  held  a  meeting-  and  agreed  to  this. 
There  will  be  30  acres  of  land  sold  with  the 
mansion. 

Chairman  :  And  this  house  will  do  for  the 
Province  of  Connaught  then. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
((and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  forward  copies 
i  of  same  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
:  and  the  Galway  County  Council. 


A  laboratory  has  been  opened  at  the 
I  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in 
I  Regent’s  Park,  where  classes  in  botany  and 
horticultural  chemistry  are  held  three  times 
i  a  week.  Mr.  E.  J.  Schwartz,  demonstrator 
]  in  botany  at  King’s  College,  has  been 
(  appointed  director. 


Novelties  and 


Specialities 

OF  TESTED  QUALITY. 


PEA.  Carters  Daisy. 

Best  80  varieties  in  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  trial  in  1902.  Height,  If  feet. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

3/6  per  quart ;  2/-  per  pint. 

PEA.  Carters  Early  Morn. 

The  earliest  and  best  Marrowfat  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Height,  3  feet. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

3/6  per  quart ;  2/-  per  pint. 

BEANS.  Carters  Green  Leviathan. 

Pods  of  same  enormous  proportions  as  our 
White  Leviathan,  hut  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which 
is  retained  when  cooked. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed, 

3/6  per  quart ;  2/-  per  pint. 

BEANS.  Carters  Ten  Weeks  Climbing. 

The  earliest  of  all  Climbing  Beans.  Im¬ 
mense  pods  of  delicate  flavour. 

Price  of  Tested  Seeds, 

3/6  per  quart  ;  2/-  per  pint. 

CARROT.  Carters  Blood  Red. 

Produces  large,  handsome  roots  of  a  rich 
deep  colour  somewhat  similar  to  Beet. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

1/6  each. 

CARROT.  Carters  Red  Elephant. 

The  largest  long  Carrot. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

1/6  each. 

CUCUMBER.  Carters  Royal  Osborne. 

Absolutely  the  finest  all-the-year-round 
variety.  Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

2/6  and  3/6  each. 

LEEK.  Carters  Holborn  Model. 

Invaluable  both  for  exhibition  and  table. 
Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

2/-  each. 

ONION.  Carters  Record. 

The  largest  Onion  in  cultivation.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  exhibition. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

2/-  each. 

PARSLEY.  Carters  Crested  Bouquet. 

Very  dwarf,  compact  growth.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  curl  of  its  leaves  gives  it  a  very  pretty 
crested  appearance. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

1/6  each. 

RADISH.  The  Icicle. 

The  earliest  long  white  Radish,  very  crisp 
and  tender. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

1/-  each. 

TOMATO.  Carters  Duke  of  York. 

The  grandest  Tomato  ever  introduced. 
Colour,  rich  scarlet. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

2/6  each.  3/6  each. 

SUNFLOWER.  Cactus  or  Sun’s  Eye. 

Its  marked  features  are  its  bold  habit  and 
intense  doubleness  of  flowers. 

Price  of  Tested  Seed  in  sealed  packets, 

1/-  each. 

All  packets  sent  post  free  cn  receipt  of  remittance. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238  &  97,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
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SPECIAL  LITERARY  FEATURES. 
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STOCK 


over 
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BOILERS. 


Native  Guano. 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  MANURE  for  GARDEN  USE 

Price  £3  IGg.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.,  4s- 
per  cwt.;  1  cwt  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  21th  annual  collection  of  reports: — 
Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

R.  Arminson,  Selby.— “  Potatos  and  Turnips  very  good 
crop.  Good  manure.” 

T.  Price,  Eastbourne. — “  Vegetables  best  possible  results, 
double  crops,  especially  Onions  and  Carrots.  A  boon  to 
gardeners.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  <4c. 

Mr.  C.  King,  Doncaster.— “  Most  satisfactory  and  bene¬ 
ficial  for  Roses,  Onions,  and  Potatos.” 

Mr.  Selby,  Head  Gardener  to  Admiral  Parker.—"  Vines, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  excellent.  An 
especially  good  and  cheap  manure.” 

Order  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  Ltd  .  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  where  pamphlets  of 
testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


POCKET  KNIVES  FROM  MAKER 

Stag  Handle  Pruning  Knives,  a  real  good 
article  Is.  Id.  each ;  Ivory  Handle  Budding 
Knives,  no  better  made,  Is.  3d.  each;  Ivory 
Handle  2-blade  Waistcoat  Pocket  Knife,  Is.  Id. 
each;  iCorn  Knives,  Is.;  Workman’s  Stag 
Handle  Sheep’s  foot  and  Pen  Blade,  Is.  Id. 
The  blades  of  all  the  above  are  made  from 
the  very  best  English  crucible  cast  steel. 
Post  free. 

J.  and  H.  R.  HOUNAM, 

SHEAF  ISLAND  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 


ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

_  INSTITUTION.— Secretary,  GEO.  J.  INGRAM,  17 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

YAL  GARDENERS’  ORPTTAi 

Fund. — Secretary,  B.  WYNNE,  30,  WellingU 
Street,  W.C. 

NITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROY 

_  DENT  and  BENEFIT  SOCIETY.  —  Secretar 
WILLIAM  COLLINS,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 
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AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

_ 136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Agricultural  iScunoutist. 

Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horticul¬ 
ture,  and  Cooperation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthiy.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Advertising  Manager — 92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.’ 

“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 

Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management; 


WITH 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  Id  CULTIVATI01 

And  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

By  E,  S.  DODWELL.  Price  1/6.  Post  Free  1/7. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Sons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — - 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
he  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


he  Pharmacy  Act. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
y  the  President  of  the  Council  to  consider 
ehedule  A  to  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  have 
ow  made  their  report,  which  was  published 
n  Tuesday.  The  report  is  rather  an  exten- 
jve  one,  and  much  of  it  is  of  no  interest  to 
ardeners,  but  there  are  several  recommendar 
ons  contained  in  it  which  will  undoubtedly 
iterest  them  and  relieve  their  minds.  As 
xe  committee  say  in  their  report,  it  was  not 
ossible  for  those  responsible  for  the  Phar- 
iacy  Act  of  1868  to  see  that  the  provisions 
iey  had  laid  down  would  have  interfered 
ith  gardeners  and  farmers  obtaining 
nsonous  materials  for  use  in  their  daily 
oik,  or  to  understand  that  the  carrying  out 
those  provisions  would  have  enhanced  the 


price  of  the  materials  by  creating  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly. 

— o — 

Horticulture  and  Poisonous  Materials. 

The  committee,  feeling  convinced  that  hor¬ 
ticulture  cannot  be  conducted  effectively  on 
modern  plans  without  the  extensive  use  of 
poisonous  materials,  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  ascertain  where  undesirable  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  had  been  caused  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  found,  as, 
of  course,  they  were  bound  to  do,  that  in 
the  latter,  as  it  stands,  certain  poisons  and 
poisonous  materials  used  for  horticultural 
purposes  could  not  be  legally  retailed  except 
by  a  registered  chemist,  and  others  retailing 
this  laid  themselves  open  to  prosecution. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  too  far  away- 

The  committee  report  that  inconvenience 
has  been  experienced  by  fanners  and  gar¬ 
deners  owing  to  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
poisonous  material  to>  registered  chemists 
and  druggists  in  such  districts  where  there 
is  no  such  qualified  tradesman  within  easy 
reach.  Your  committee  are  convinced  that 
the  inconvenience  would  have  amounted  to 
a  veiy  serious  interference  with  legitimate 
industry  had  the  provisions  of  the  15th  sec¬ 
tion  been  universally  put  in  effect.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scot- 
land,  where  sheep-farming  is  the  principal 
business  of  agriculture,  farmers  are  some¬ 
times  upwards  of  fifty  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  registered  chemist  and  druggist,  and 
the  sale  of  sheep-dips  is  regularly  carried  on 
by  ironmongers  and  other  traders  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  Statute. 

Mr.  Henry  Cannell  gives  Evidence. 

A  nurseryman  and  florist  in  Kent  g  ive 
evidence  as  to  the  extreme  inconvenience 
caused  to  cultivators  when,  owing  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  firm  of  seedsmen,  the 
sale  of  weed-killers  and  insecticides  was  dis¬ 
continued  by  nurserymen.  He  alleged  that 
in  horticulture  there  are  numerous  small 
cultivators  and  amateurs  who  would  use 
these  materials  if  they  could  get  them,  to 
the  advantage  of  their  greenhouses  and 
gardens,  but  that  chemists  and  druggists  do 
not  know  what  to  recommend,  whereas  the 
nurserymen  have  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
remedies  and  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  them. 

Suggested  Alterations  in  Schedule  A. 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations,  except  any 
preparation  prepared  exclusively  for  use  in 
connection  with  agriculture  or  horticulture1, 
and  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  or  receptacle, 
distinctly  labelled  with  the  word  “Poison,” 
the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  and  a 
notice  of  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  pur¬ 


pose  for  which  the  preparation  has  been 
made. 

Alkaloids. — All  poisonous  vegetable  alka¬ 
loids  and  their  salts,  and  all  poisonous  de¬ 
rivatives  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  except  pre¬ 
parations  of  tobacco,  or  the  alkaloids  of 
tobacco,  prepared  exclusively  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agriculture  or  horticulture,  and 
contained  in  a  closed  vessel  or  receptacle  dis¬ 
tinctly  labelled  with  the  word  “Poison,”  the 
name  and  address  of  the  seller,  and  a  notice 
of  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  purpose 
for  which  the  preparation  has  been  made. 

They  further  recommend  : 

Preparations  containing  arsenic  ex¬ 
clusively  for"  use  in  connection  with  agricul¬ 
ture  or  horticulture,  and  contained  in  a  closed 
vessel  or  receptacle  distinctly  labelled  with 
the  word  “  Poison,”  the  name  and  address 
of  the  seller,  and  a  notice  of  the  agricultural 
or  horticultural  purpose  for  which  the  pre¬ 
paration  has  been  made. 

Preparations  of  tobacco  or  the  alkaloids  of 
tobacco  exclusively  for  use  in  connection  with 
agriculture  or  horticulture  and  contained  in 
a  closed  vessel  or  receptacle  distinctly 
labelled  with  the  word  “  Poison,”  the  name 
and  address  of  the  seller,  and  a  notice  of  the 
agricultural  or  horticultural  purpose  for 
which  the  preparation  has  been  made. 

In  Brief. 

To  sum  up,  the  committee  find  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  use  of  poisons  is 
much  too  large  to  be  restricted.  If  the  trade 
.is  for  the  chemists  it  becomes  really  a 
monopoly,  because  gardeners  and  others 
would  have  to  pay  about  20  per  cent,  more 
than  by  purchasing  from  manufacturers 
through  their  usual  trade  channels,  and  also- 
because  in  many  places  where  these  materials 
are  used  the  chemist’s  shop  is  a  considerable 
distance  off ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as  far 
as  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  all  those  who  sold 
poisons  should  be  subject  to  a  licence  arid  to 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Arctic  Houses  in  the  Garden. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  the 
forcing,  retarding,  refrigeration,  and  etherisa¬ 
tion  of  plants.  The  most  recent  suggestion 
seems  to  be  that  we  should  have  arctic 
houses  as  well  as  hot  houses.  The  idea  is 
that  by  the  use  of  a  refrigerator  or  refrigerat¬ 
ing  apparatus  the  plant  house  could  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ice  and  snow,  so  as  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  conditions  under  which  alpine 
plants  exist  in  their  native  mountain  homes. 
We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  idea  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  cogitation  before  it  could 
hatch  out  and  a  real  live  arctic  house  is  the 
result.  Alpine  plants  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bloom 
when  it  is  freezing,  but,  rather,  when  it  is 
thawing,  and  the  temperature  must  certainly 
be  above  freezing-point  before  the  plants 
could  come  into  bloom. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK.  The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seed  Sowing- — There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
Orchid  growers  as  to  the  best  time  at  which  to  sow  Orchid 
seed.  Some  advocate  sowing  immediately  after  the  seed  vessel 
is  ripe,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  the  year.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  sowing  at  seasons  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  seed 
lying  dormant  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  must  necessarily 
occur  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  or  just  before  the  dullest  months 
of  the  year.  I  have  found  also  that  when  seed  has  been  sown 
and  germinated  satisfactorily  as  early  as  September,  there  often 
occurs  a  difficulty  in  preventing  the  tiny  seedlings  from  dis¬ 
appearing,  from  the  excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  light  that 
must  naturally  occur  through  the  closing  and  early  weeks  of 
the  year.  I  would  prefer  always  to  thoroughly  diy  and  ripen 
any  seed  pods  that  may  burst  after  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  store  the  seed  away,  deferring  sowing  until  February, 
when  the  conditions  are  gradually  becoming  more  favourable 
to  speedy  germination. 

At  one  time  we  used  to  consider  we  made  good  progress  if 
we  could  secure  seedlings  sufficiently  large  to  prick  off  in  a  year. 
With  a  better  understanding  of  their  requirements,  combined 
with  better  facilities  for  quicker  germination,  we  are  able  to 
procure  in  a  few  weeks  what  used  to  take  at  least  a  year. 
In  fact  there  was  a  seedling  Calanthe  shown  in  the  Drill  Hall 
on  February  10th  which  was  fertilised  in  December,  1901. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  March  24tli,  1902,  and  the  plant  ex¬ 
panded  its  first  flower  early  in  January  of  the  present  year. 
Although  we  know  Calanthes,  under  favourable  conditions, 
make  remarkable  progress,  the  plant  above  mentioned  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  illustrate  the  progress  now  being  made  by  most  of  our 
modem  hybridists,  wlm  in  the  near  future  will  completely 
revolutionise  the  system  which  for  many  years  was  considered 
to  be  the  only  and  right  way  to  raise  and  grow  Orchids  from 
seed. 

Methods  of  Sowing.  —  There  are  various  and  many  ways 
advocated  by  hybridists  of  the  present  day  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  inducing  the  different  generic  species  of  Orchids  to 
germinate  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  It  is  generally  agreed,  I 
believe,  that  the  best  way  to-  sow  the  terrestrial  and  semi¬ 
terrestrial  kinds  is  on  the  pots  of  plants  belonging  to  the  same 
genera.  Phaius,  Calanthes  and  Cypripediums  are  certainly 
best  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  potting  compost  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  their  own  kinds.  Cymbidiums,  Zygopetalams  and 
Masdevallias  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  seed-bed,  but  require 
a  close',  moist  substance  to  induce  them  to-  germinate  satisfac¬ 
torily.  0 donto gl o ssum s ,  although  slovr  when  soAvn  on  their  own, 
pots,  germinate  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  the  germination  is  con¬ 
siderably  hastened  when  the  seed  is  sown  on  some  moisture- 
retaining  surface  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  propagating 
frame. 

Cattleyas,  Laelias  and  Dendrobiums  germinate  almost  as 
freely  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  on  almost  any  surface,  providing 
the  requirements  for  quick  germination  are  afforded.  Pots 
filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre;  pieces  of  deal  sawn  asunder  and 
placed  in  pots  with  the  rough  side  upwards  ;  pieces  of  flannel, 
canvas  or  calico.,  stretched  across  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and 
chopped  bracken  roots,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  peat, 
are  advocated  as  the  best  surfaces  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds. 
But,  as  stated  above,  it  matters  little  what  surface  is  used, 
providing  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  suitable,  and  that  due 
regard  is  paid  to  careful  watering.  There  have  been  in  the  past 
thousands  of  seedlings  destroyed  through  being  washed  away 
by  the  careless  use  of  the  water-can,  or,  when  dipping,  floated 
from  their  resting-place  when  carelessly  dipped.  The  seed  thus 
floated  into  a  tank  or  pad  is  often  picked  up  by  the  plants 
watered  or  dipped  afterwards,  and  they  are  often  found  ger¬ 
minating  on  plants  where  no  seed  had  intentionally  been  sown. 
No  record  of  parentage  being  possible  under  such  conditions,  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  withdrawn  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
-  plants.  H.  J. 


Onions  which  have  been  raised  in  boxes  under  glass  will 
now.  need  pricking  off  into  others,  using  a  nice  fibrous  and 
moderately  light  compost  for  the  purpose.  Take  care  that  this 
is  not  used  in  a  wet  and  pasty  condition,  and  it  should  be 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they 
are  growing.  The  boxes  should  be  well  drained  and  sufficient 
rough  material  placed  over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the  soil  mixing 
with  it.  The  compost  should  be  made  thoroughly  firm ;  and 
prick  out  the  seedlings  about  21,  in.  apart  all  ways.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  young  plants  are  carefully 
handled  at  this  period,  and  that  they  receive  as  little  check  as 
possible.  Every  inducement  should  be  given  them  to  start 
away  freely,  but  at  the  same'  time,  too  high  a  temperature  is 
equally  fatal.  Y ineries  or  peach  houses  which  are  being  started 
will  suit  them  admirably,  providing  they  are  assigned  a  light 
position  near  the  glass.  Sprinkle  overhead  several  times  during 
the  day  with  tepid  water  until  they  start  away  into  active 
growth,  after  which  remove  to  a  cooler  house  or  pit,  and  keep 
them  strong  and  sturdy  till  the  time  comes  round  for  planting 
in  open  quarters. 

Unfortunately,  last  season’s  English-saved  seed  is  germinat¬ 
ing  very  poorly,  which  was  to  be  expected  after  such  a  sunless 
autumn ;  consequently  extra  pains  will  have  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  young  plants  by  way  of  nursing  them  along  to  ensure  good 
bulbs  this  year.  Everyone  interested  in  high-class  vegetable 
culture  and  Avh>  appreciates  large  Onions  should  certainly*  raise 
a  portion  under  glass,  as  by  so  doing  good  bulbs  are  ensured 
and  will  repay  the  little  extra  trouble  expended  on  them.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  advise  depending  entirely  on  these, 
as  the  keephrg  qualities  cannot  always  be  relied  on  when  com¬ 
pared  Avith  those  sown  irr  open  quarters,  especially  so  in  Avet, 
cold  seasons. 

By  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  first  Aveek  in  March,  .pro¬ 
viding  the  ground  is  in  a  Avorkable  and  suitable  condition,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  1  ft.  apart,  and  this  year  sow 
pretty  liberally  about  half  as  thick  again  as  usual  when  the 
harvest  of  the  seed  has  been  good.  The  ground,  Avhich  has 
been  well  trenched  and  thoroughly  manured,  should  be  forked 
over  a  few  days  before  sowing,  and  on  a  fine  diy  day  rake 
down  finely  with  a  Avooden  rake  before  drawing  the  drills.  Give 
a  fair  dressing  of  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  mixed  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  after  sowing,  and  on  light  soils  make  thoroughly  firm 
by  treading ;  rake  down  and  leave  in  a  neat  and  tidy*  manner. 

Leeks  Avhich  were  soAvn  in  boxes  should  be  pricked  off  into 
others,  putting  them  in  a.  good  depth.  The  great  secret  in  good 
Leek-culture  is  to  get  a  good  length  of  blanched,  stem,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by*  commencing  early*,  and  much  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  Avay  by  dibbling  the  young  seedlings  in 
deeply.  Make  another  serving  in  boxes  or  pans  and  raise  under 
glass  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Vegetable  Marrows.  -Few  things  are  more  highly  appreciated 
than  early  fruits  of  these ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  Marrows  are  not 
brought  forward  under  glass  nearly  as  much  as  they  deseive, 
considering  the  little  trouble  they  incur  to  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection  quite  early  in  May  in  an  ordinary  frame  on  the  mildest 
hotbed;  and  the  same  plants,  after  haA*ing  produced  abundance 
of  fruit  early,  by  removing  the  lights  and  frames  when  safe  to 
do  so  will  be  in  full  bearing  by  the  tune  the  plants  soaati  in 
the  ordinary  way  are  put  out,  and  by*  giving  a  good  mulching 
Avill  continue  to  bear  prolifically  till  late  autumn.  Sow  the  seed 
singly  in  60-pots  in  a  brisk  heat,  pot  on  into-  6-in.  pots  when 
ready,  and  plant  out  into  nicely-wanned  soil  in  frames.  The 
varieties  I  have  found  to1  answer’  best  for  this  purpose  are: 
Moore’s  Cream,  Sutton’s  Perfection — new  and  excellent — and 
Improved  Custard  ;  this  last  sets  most  freely,  and  when  cut  in 
a  young  state,  is  of  splendid  quality. 

Rhubarb.- — This  can  now  be  easily  brought  forward  by  plac¬ 
ing  deep  tubs  over  the  crowns,  and  will  be  found  to  be  much 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  which  is  forced  in  a  strong  heat. 

Cabbage . — The  early  plantings  have  made  very  free  growth 
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of  late  owing  to  the  exceptionally  spring-like  weather  we  have 
been  experiencing  during  the  past  week  or  two,  but  no  doubt 
it  will  receive  a  severe  check  before  long.  These  should  be  hoed 
through  on  a  fine  day  with  a  draw-hoe,  drawing  the  soil  well 
round  the  stems  and  close  up  ten  the  foliage.  Sin-plus  plants 
which  have  been  wintered  in  skeleton  frames  should  yet  be 
kept  in  that  position  ;  and  afford  them  light  protection  when 
the  weather  threatens  to  be  severe. 

Make  further  sowings  of  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce, 
Tomatos,  Radishes,  and  Carrots  under  glass,  Blanch  Endive, 
Chicory  and  Dandelion  by  placing  in  the  dark,  such  as  a  cellar 
or  Mushroom  house,  and  sow  weekly  Mustard  and  Cress. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Spiraeas. — Flowering  shrubs  now  form  such  a  charming 
feature  in  every  garden,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
distinct  kinds  is  the  above,  many  of  which  vary  much  in 
character,  both  in  growth  and  flower,  and  are  well  suited  for 
many  positions,  both  in  the  shrubbery,  wild  garden,  and  the 
rockery,  the  majority  of  which  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  low 
cost  from  most  of  our  leading  nurseries,  and  this  will  be  found 
a  capital  season  for  making  a  selection  and  transplanting  them. 

Fortunately,  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  in 
any  position,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  Some  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct  are  as  follows  :  — ■ 

S  multiflora  arguta,  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  we  have.  The  pure  white 
flowers  are  thickly  produced  along  the  slender  stems,  and  very 
little  pruning  is  required.  Not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

S.  ariaefolia. — The  habit  of  this  is  very  distinct,  and  it  shows 
to  the  best  advantage  when  grown  as  specimens  in  the 
shrubbery.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white  in  colour  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  drooping  panicles  in  the  summer. 

S.  prunifolia  flore  pleno. — One  of  the  commonest  varieties, 
but  certainly  veiy  desirable,  especially  for  grouping.  The 
flowers  are  double,  pure  white,  and  produced  all  along  the 
stems,  the  foliage  assuming  some  lovely  tints  in  autumn.  This 
is  benefited  by  being  cut  clean  to  the  ground  occasionally. 

S.  eonfusa.- — Flowers  white,  produced  in  clusters  early  in, 
spring.  Has  a  branching  habit,  and  quickly  forms  a  good-sized 
bush.  A  veiy  desirable  variety  for  forcing. 

S.  callosa. — A  very  distinct  variety,  with  large,  flat  heads  of 
red  flowers.  Should  be  cut  to  the  ground  annually.  The 
white  variety,  alba,  forms  a  compact  bush  about  18  in.  in, 
height.  These  are  late  flowering  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

S.  lindleyana. — One  of  the  most  vigorous  in  growth,  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  under  ordinary  cultivation,  with 
large  panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  wood  is  a.  pleasing  green 
in  winter,  and  the  young  shoots  require  to  be  lightly  pruned 

annually. 

S.  reevesiana. — An  evergreen  variety  with  white  flowers  in 
early  summer.  The  double-flowered  variety  is  a  veiy  charming 

J  plant. 

S.  grandiflora.- — This  is  more  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  Exocliorda  grandiflora,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  white-flowered  shrubs  we 
have.  The  flowers  are  veiy  large,  and  freely  produced  in  July. 
Commonly  called  the  Pearl  Bush. 

S.  Douglasii. — One  of  the  best  for  winter  effect,  owing  to  the 
young  wood  assuming  a  beautiful  warm  brown.  The  flowers' 
are  a  pleasing  pink  and  produced  in  summer.  Fine  for  massing, 
and  should  be  pruned  to  the  ground  annually  about  the  first 
week  in  April. 

S.  opulifolia  aurea.- — The  foliage  of  this  is  a  bright  golden, 


and  retains  its  colour  all  through  the  season.  Flowers  white. 
To  be  seen  at  its  best  it  should  be  planted  in  an  open,  sunny 
position. 

S.  Thunbergii- — A  small-growing  shrub,  with  white  flowers 
freely  produced  in  spring.  Veiy  suitable  for  the  rockeiy. 

S.  laevigata. — A  little-known  variety,  with  distinct  upright 
habit.  Flowers  white,  shaded  rose. 

S.  Anthony  Waterer. — One  of  the  veiy  best.  A  dwarf-grow¬ 
ing  variety,  well  suited  for  the  fronts  of  shrubberies  or  rock 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  rosy  pink,  veiy  floriferous 
and  pleasing. 

S.  canescens,  sometimes  known  as  hypericifolia,  is  a  very 
desirable  variety  for  planting  in  the  woodland  walks.  Has  a 
veiy  pleasing  habit,  and  requires  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Douglasii. 

Surface-dressing. — Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas, 
and  the  like,  whether  growing  in  beds  or  as  single  specimens, 
will  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  peat,  leaf 
mould  and  sand  is  applied.  Bamboos  should  receive  a  good 
dressing  of  fresh  horse  droppings,  which  will  materially  assist 
them  to  make  fine,  stately  growths.  The  transplanting  of  these 
handsome  plants,  when  any  is  contemplated,  should  be  deferred 
till  quite  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  if  performed 
at  that  time  veiy  little  check  will  be  noticeable. 

A.  E.  Thatcher, 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 


Owing  to  such  exceptionally  mild  weather  of  late,  fruit-buds 
are  showing  signs  of  bursting  on  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Pear  ; 
therefore  all  necessary  pruning  and  cleansing  of  the  trees 
should  be  brought  to-  a  speedy  conclusion.  Likewise  planting 
operations  should  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible  now,  or  the  trees 
have  but  a  poor  chance  of  laying  hold  of  the  soil  against  the 
time  warm,  and  possibly  dry,  weather  sets  in.  Apply  a  strawy 
mulch  to  late-planted  trees,  as  we  may  yet  get  severe  frosts, 
which  often  do  much  injury  if  the  trees  are  left  unprotected  at 
the  root.  The  staking  of  trees,  as  well  as  labelling,  must  have 
due  attention  ere  the  wind  rocks  them  to  and  fro,  or  the  name 
gets  obliterated  from  the  nursery  label. 

Apricots. —  Respecting  the  Apricot,  a  certain,  amount,  of  last 
season’s  wOod  must  be  laid  in,  as  the  finest  fruits  are  usually 
had  from  this,  shortening  back  to  a  wood-bud  ill-ripened  shoots, 
and  spurs  to  two  or  three  basal  buds ;  and  where  nails  and 
shreds  are  still  used,  allow  plenty  of  space  and  see  that  the  nail 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  branch,  or  gumming  soon 
sets  up.  Young  maiden  trees  must  be  shortened  back  to  within 
6  in.  of  where  budded,  so  as  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the 
future  tree. 

The  Peach. — The  main  crop  of  fruit  is  taken  from  medium 
size  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s  growth ;  therefore,  when  any 
thinning  of  the  wood  has  to'  be  made',  an  eye  must  be  kept  that 
enough  young  shoots  are  retained,  removing  long,  straggling- 
shoots  devoid  of  much  blossom,  thus  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
tree  well  feathered  with  fruit-bearing  wood  from  the  base  as 
is  possible.  Good  fruits  are  often  had  from  spurs,  and  some 
should  be  encouraged  where  space  allows,  hut  keeping  the  same 
close  to  the  wall,  or  much  of  the  heat  and  shelter  to  the  fruit 
is  sacrificed.  Wash  the  trees  with  a  thin  mixture  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  soft  soap  and  half  a  pint  of  quassia  extract  into  a  four- 
gallon  pot  or  pail,  filling  the  same  with  water  and  mixing 
thoroughly  together,  and  while  in  use  constantly  stirred  with 
a  stick,  or  the  sulphur  settles  at  the  bottom.  A  small-sized 
painter’s  brush  is  handy  for  the  work,  drawing  the  same  towards 
the  point  of  the  young  shoots',  so  as.  not.  to  knock  off  the  fruit- 
buds. 

Training. — This  requires  judgment  and  experience,  and  as 
fan-shaped  trees  are  the  rule,  see  that  either  side  is  about 
equally  balanced  by  fastening  back  the  main  branches  first  and 
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then  filling  in  with  the  younger  wood,  giving  each  bearing  shoot 
a  space  of  2  in.  to  3  in.,  so  that  a  new  shoot  of  the  current 
year  can  be  trained  in  by  its  side  for  next  year’ s  bearing.  Tire 
same  remarks  as  to  shortening  of  ill- ripened  growths  of  Peaches 
ought  to  have  been  made  when  treating  upon  the  pruning,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Apricot. 

Top  Dressing  Borders. — As  soon  as  training  is  finished,  clear 
away  all  rubbish,  and  move  up  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of 
2  in.  or  3  in.  with  a  five-tined  fork,  and  replace  with  fresh  loam, 
a  little  lime  or  mortar  rubble,  with  the  addition  of  a  sprinkling 
of  some  approved  artificial,  Thomson’s  being  good  for  this 
purpose.  All  stone  fruits  are  benefited  with  a  surface-dressing 
of  slaked  lime  and  forked  in,  and  all  suckers  should  be  removed 
with  the  knife  as  low  down  as  possible. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees- — Where  only  one  spraying  a  year  is 
practised,  now  is  the  time  to  carry  out  the  work  before  the  buds 
get  too  far  advanced,  choosing  a  dry,  calm  day  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  wash  being  of  a  poisonous  or  burning  nature,  great  care 
is  required  in  its  use,  or  burning  of  the  skin  may  ensue.  One 
pound  of  caustic  soda  and  a  like  quantity  of  crude  commercial 
potash  will  make  10  gallons  of  wash,  and  if  such  could  be  put. 
on  hot,  say  120  deg.,  it  would  have  more  effect ;  but  this  is 
out  of  the  question  when  large  orchards  have  to  be  done.  An 
effectual  wash  is  prepared  by  Robert.  Campbell,  of  Manchester, 
sent  out  in' tins  in  a  dry  state  of  5  lb.  weight.  This  is  sufficient 
to  make  50  gallons  of  wash. 


Grass  Orchards. —  These  well  repay  any  extra  attention  given 
them  in  the  matter  of  top-dressings  during  the  winter  or  earlv 
spring  months,  and  if  manure  cannot  be  got,  any  waste  soil 
from  the  potting  bench,  road  scrapings,  etc.,  -well  mixed  back 
with  a  few  loads  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  form  excellent  stuff  for 
scattering  over  the  turf,  or  drainings  from  the  stables  or  cow¬ 
houses  would  be  anything  but  wasted  could  they,  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose.  Pigs,  also,  sheep,  are  often  put  in  orchards  in  this 
part  of  the  country  at  this  time  of  year,  but  young  trees 
must  be  well  protected  with  F urze,  wire  netting  or  railings,  or 
the  stems  soon  get  barked  and  the  trees  ruined. 

Nuts. — To  reap  good  crops  of  these,  a  yearly  thinning  of  the 
branches  is  necessary,  or  the  heads  get  one  mass  of  spray,  keep¬ 
ing  out  light  and  air  so  necessary  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 
This  pruning  is  generally  deferred  until  the  tiny  female 
blossoms  of  pink  can  be  seen,  so-  that  the  pruner  can  see-  what 
to  remove.  They  are  now  flowering  with  us,  and  where  such 
is  the  case  the  work  should  now  be  undertaken,  cutting  away 
all  crossed  branches  and  useless  wood  in  the  matter  of  suckers, 
etc.,  reserving  a  fair  scattering  of  catkins,  which  are  the  male 
blossoms ;  and  where  it  is  thought  there  is  a  deficiency  of  these, 
some  from  the  common  Hazel  should  be  brought  in  and  tied 
among  the  branches  with  a  view  of  assisting  fertilisation. 
Clean  up  the  primings  and  afford  a  dressing  of  manure,  forking 
in  the  same  if  the  ground  is  cultivated  with  the  hoe ;  but  if 
grass-land,  serve  the  same  as  for  orchards.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.  Exigencies  of  space  at  times  compel  delay  in  the  insertion  of  many  interesting  Letters. 


A  National  Guild  of  Gardeners. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  the  article  in  the  issue 
of  February  7th  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  for 
he  has  therein  brought  forward  a  subject  on  which  I  have  thought 
and  said  much,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  many  conversations 
I  have  had  on  this  subject  with  both  private  gardeners  and  trade 
growers  have  met  with  but  one  result.  The  reply  to  my  sugges¬ 
tions  and  arguments  has  been,  “  No  doubt  ’twould  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  could  be  carried  out.”  If  instead  of  muttering  a 
half-doubtful  approval  men  would  but  do  as  Mr.  Burbidge 
invites,  make  some  suggestions  and  express  their  views,  some 
progress  would  soon  be  made  ;  but,  sir,  I  have  helped  to  start 
several  societies  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  have  always  found 
that  the  very  people  the  proposed  society  is  to  benefit  are  the 
last  to  attempt  to  render  any  assistance  in  its  organisation. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  in  this  instance  there  will  be  a 
ready  response  to  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  subject  and 
express  opinions  on  the  matter,  for  none  can  doubt  a  “  National 
Guild  for  Gardeners  ”  on  some  such  lines  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Burbidge  would  become  the  mainstay  of  the  profession.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  there  shall  be  in  vogue 
a  scheme  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
whereby  a  gardener  may,  after  a  strictly  practical  examination, 
take  a  degree  or  diploma,  either  as  a  general  gardener  or  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  some  particular  branch  of  horticulture.  Such  a 
diploma  would  be  a  warranty  that  the  holder  was  properly 
qualified  to  take  a  post  either  as  a  general  or  all-round  man, 
a  Rose  grower,  Orchid  grower,  or  any  other  branch  for  which  he 
had  gained  his  certificate.  This  doubtless  will  not  be  approved 
by  all,  but  I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion,  and  leave  it  to  stand 
or  fall  in  the  battle  of  criticism.  Heather  Bell. 


Quizzings  by  “  Cal.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Please  inform  “  Cal  ”  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  informa¬ 
tion,  and  also  yours,  and  any  others  who  have  written,  or  may 
write,  in  answer  to  my  query  about  the  new  brush.  I  can  quite 
understand  the  reason  now  it  did  not  act  for  me  as  it  should  have 
done. 

“  Cal  ”  says  there  is  one  little  point  he  must  ask  information 
om  “  W.  W.”  says  he  wiped  off  the  flowers  and  put  them  to 
others  that  way.  His  quizzings  are  not  at  fault  in  the  least.  I 
do  not  say  that.  I  wrote  the  word  “  nipped  ”  off  the  flowers  (the 
male  flowers  I  meant),  and  brought  them  together  that  way.  T 


hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  can  bear  me  out  in  that,  if  you  have  my 
query.  I  would  have  asked  you  to  correct  it,  only  i  thought  it 
was  only  an  error  of  the  type,  and  not  worth  troubling  ^oout. 
How  could  I  wipe  off  the  flowers  in  that  way,  as  they  were  bedded 
out  in  the  open  ground.  W.  W. 

| The  worn  was  not  very  clearly  written,  and  the  printers  mis¬ 
took  the  spelling. — Ed.] 


Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Sweet  Pea 
Countess  Spencer,  for  which  Mr.  Silas  Cole  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  in  1901,  is  not. 
likely  to  be  heard  of  any  more,  except  in  the  form  of  regret. 
Owing  to  the  sunless  season  last  year  it  appears  that  the  variety 
failed  to  ripen  seeds,  or  that  the  wet  weather  spoiled  them  after¬ 
wards.  If  suoh  is  the  case  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
variety  gave  promise  of  being  the  parent  of  a  new  race. 

The  large  rose-pink  flowers  were  beautifully  undulated  and 
different  from  either  the  flat  or  hooded  flowers.  The  plant  also 
had  a  habit  of  producing  four  flowers  on  a  .stalk  almost  regu¬ 
larly,  and  though  this  is  only  a  tendency  in  certain  varieties, 
nevertheless  in  this  one  it  wa.s  fairly  usual.  Possibly  Mr.  Cole 
removed  the  early  flowers  from  the  plants  with  the  object  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  continuity  of  bloom.  While  this  is  fairly  legitimate 
and  proper  for  a  gardener  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  tactics  of  a 
seedsman,  and  I  am  almost  sorry  that  Mr.  Cole  could  not  see  his 
way  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  well  experienced  seedsman 
while  there  was  still  a  chance  of  the  variety  becoming  established 
and  put  into  commerce,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  .sufficient  number 
of  gardeners  that  would  have  rendered  its  loss  quite  unlikely. 

I  can  quite  imagine  that  the  climate  of  the  Midlands  is  not  so 
well  suited  for  the  ripening  of  seeds  as  the  southern  counties, 
but  I  am  also  aware  that  Sweet  Peas  can  be  ripened  as  far  north 
as  the  Moray  Firth  at  least,  even  where-  the  climate  is  so  moist 
that  the  removal  of  the  seed  pods  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  continuous  display  of  bloom  till  frost  or  cold  weather 
puts  a  stop  to.  growth.  If  the  variety  is  really  lost  the  way  is  now 
open,  for  some  enthusiastic  raiser  to  try  and  restore  the  lost  type 
with  the  large  wavy  standard.  J.  Mol. 
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The  Bishop  of  Ripon  recently  wrote  that  “  the  world  is 
crowded  with  a  number  of  well-educated  young  fellows  who 
know  much,  but  are  tit  for  nothing.”  Mere  education  or  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  itself  of  but  little  moment ;  it  is  the  ability  to  apply 
knowledge  to  useful  purposes  that  is  of  prime  importance.  I 
think  it  was  Professor  (now  Sir)  Michael  Foster,  of  Cambridge, 
who  formulated  the  aphorism  :  “  All  knowledge  is  of  use  to  the 
gardener,  if  rightly  applied ;  but  no  knowledge  is  of  any  use 
as  applied  wrongly.”  To  the  gardener  this  is  especially  time. 
Physics  to  him  ought  to  mean  a  saving  of  labour,  and  chemistry 
a  saving  of  materials,  and  logic,  which  is  merely  organised 
common-sense,  will  guard  him  against,  falla¬ 
cies  in  reasoning,  such  as  putting  two  and  two 
together  and  calling  the  total  five !  We  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  apt  to  be  led,  or  misled, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  long  and  high-sounding- 
words- — the  shibboleths  of  science.  Just  as 
Mr.  Jourdain  found  out  that  he  had  been  for 
years  speaking  prose  without-  knowing  it,  so 
many  gardeners  with  systematic  and  accurate 
knowledge  are  apt  to  blush  a  little  when  they 
hear  common-sense  dignified  under  fhe  name 
of  Science. 

In  a  word,  teaching  or  education  of  the  best 
is  not  that  which  aims  at  stuffing  pupils  with 
knowledge,  such  as  dates  or  facts  and  figures  ; 
but  is  of  the  best  only  when  it  fits  the  pupil’s 
mind  with  the  power  of  personal  observation 
and  research,  thus  giving  to'  him  the  power  of 
finding  out  and  the  utilisation  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  useful  to  him  in  his  after-life  or 
profession.  Time  education  enables  a  man  to 
do  useful  work  for  himself  and  others,  and  any 
scheme  or  system  that  fails  to  inculcate  this 
is  not  really  and  truly  education  at  all. 

The  best  gardeners  up  to  our  own  times  are 
those  taught  by  experience  in  good  gardens. 

Of  course,  some  men  are  bom  more  receptive 
than  others,  and  with  a  stronger  liking  for 
gardening  than  for  other  crafts  or  callings,  and 
these  are  the  men  who  succeed  best.  But  the 
gardener  should  be  something  more ;  he 
should  also  be  a  well-educated  man,  a  useful 
social  unit,  and  well  informed  in  a  broad  and 
general  way  on  all  subjects  of  interest  in  the 
world  around  him.  As  a  class,  perhaps,  no  other 
calling  can  produce  so  many  men  of  strong 
character  as  that  of  gardening,  and  I  some¬ 
times  think  this  is  due  to  their  isolation  in 
countiy  places,  that  affords  them  leisure  for 
reading  and  quiet  thought  or  study.  One 
might  say  the  same  is  true  of  the  foresters, 
bailiffs  and  gamekeepers,  except  that,  as  a 
class,  these  do  not  take  to  reading,  and  have  not  the  weekly 
papers  or  the  class  literature  of  the  gardeners. 

All  we  can  do  in  life  is  to  secure  a  good  average,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  young  gardeners  of  the  future  will  be  better 
than  those  of  the  past — good,  undoubtedly,  though  the  latter 
have  been.  The  great  desideratum  in  the  coming  men  is 
organisation,  both  for  economy  in  their  labour  as  well  as  for 
mutual  protection.  The  happy-go-lucky  system  of  day  labour 
has  done  much  injury,  inasmuch  as  it  has  led  to  carelessness 
as  to  the  actual  value  or  cost  of  work.  Whenever  piecework 
is  possible  it  leads  to  accuracy  and  promptness  with  regard  to 
work,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  better  for  master  and  man  alike.  In 
any  case,  young  men  should  get  into  a  habit  of  measuring  time, 
and  work  done  in  relation  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid,  and  so 
instinctively  realise  the  cost.  A  good  workman  should  always  be 
able  to  state  exactly  the  cost  of  his  time,  labour,  and  appliances 


as  used  by  him  on  any  piece  of  work  that  lends  itself  to  actual 
measurement. 

Of  course,  many  operations  in  gardening  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  line  and  rule,  being  mostly  of  an  artistic  or  technical 
character,  such  as  pruning,  cleaning,  and  arranging  plants  or 
flowers  ;  but  even  here  the  time  expended  may  be  charged. 

Good  organisers  or  administrators  in  the  garden  are  rare,  but 
we  see  the  advantages  of  system  and  organisation  in  all  the 
best  of  our  great  market  gardens  and  glass-house  nurseries, 
where  horticulture  is  not  a  sentimental  question,  but  really  an 
important  economic  one.  Every  crop  must  come  in  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  date,  every  stock  plant  in  a  200-acre  nursery  must  be 
picked  out  readily  when  wanted,  and  while  new  plants  are 
added  at  one  end,  old  or  useless  stuff  must  be  eliminated  at 
the  other,  and  nothing  must  be  grown  that  does  not  pay  interest 
on  land  and  labour. 


So  in  the  future,  even  more  than  now,  economy  will  loom 
up  more  largely  as  a  factor  in  all  good  gardening.  The  best 
gardener  of  to-morrow  will  be  the  one  who  can  produce  the 
best  and  most  of  what  is  wanted,  at  the  least  cost.  As  it  is 
to-day,  we  have  two  sorts  of  gardens — those  maintained  for 
pleasure  and  delight,  just  asi  motor  cars  or  horses  and  hounds, 
yachts,  libraries,  etc.,  are  kept  up ;  and  those  for  profit,  such 
as  nurseries  and  market  gardens,  glass-roofed  or  otherwise. 
Now  and  then  there  may  be  found  a  combination  of  the  two, 
viz.,  a  private  garden  from  which  what  is  called  “  the  surplus 
produce”  is  sold,  and  which  often  means  that  neither  the  owner 
nor  the  market  is  well  supplied  ! 

In  conclusion,  the  young  gardener  should  make  up  his  mind 
to  garden  better,  and  if  possible  more  cheaply,  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  a  couple  of  years  in  a  good  market  garden  would 
open  his  eyes  as  to  how  this  might  best  be  done.  He  might 
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read  with  advantage  Sir  Arthur  Help’s  “  Organisation  in  Daily 
Life,”  Professor  Blackie’s  “  Advice  to  Young  Men,”  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  (now  Lord  Avebury)  charming  volume,  “  The 
Pleasures  of  Life” — all  strong  helps  towards  the  making  of 
character.  As  one  of  the  greatest  of  gifts  a  gardener  can 
possess  or  acquire  is  the  gift  of  expression,  the  art  of  saying 
or  doing  something  for  the  information  or  delight  of  others,  I 
hope  to  say  something  about  it  in  my  next  paper. 


Iris  unguicularis  speciosa. ' 

The  typical  form  of  the  above  is  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Iris  stylos  a,  which  is  now  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  certain  of  winter  flowering  Irises,  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  Channel  Islands  we  have  seen  it  commence  blooming 
about  the  first  week  in  October,  but  in  the  more  northern 
latitude  of  London  it  is  more  usual  for  the  species  to  commence 
flowering  in  December,  and  to'  continue  from  this  onwards, 
during  the  next  month  or  two.  The  exact  period  during  which 
it  will  bloom  depends  much  upon  the  character  of  our  winter, 
whether  mild  and  open,  or  otherwise  unsuitable. 

The  flowers  of  the  ordinary  form  are  of  a  pale  lavender-blue, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  falls.  The  variety  I.  u.  speciosa 
is  new,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  it  was  first  offered 
by  Messrs.  R,  Wallace  &  Co.  in  1899  and  since.  It  was 
figured  in  a  Vienna,  journal,  however,  in  1891.  Our  illustration 
represents  a  pan  of  this  beautiful  variety,  which  was  exhibited 
by  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  10th  inst.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  and  the  distinc¬ 
tions  which  mark  out  this  variety  are  the  large  size  of  the 
flowers,  their  rich  colour  and  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
perianth,  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  foliage.  In  other 
words,  avo  believe  it  is  described  as  a  variety  having  dwarf 
foliage,  but  that  shown  on  the  1 0th  inst.  was  much  about  the 
ordinary  height,  while  the  flowers  were  conspicuously  noticeable 
on  account  of  their  size  and  their  height  above  the  soil. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple-blue,  with  a  yellow  blotch 
on  the  disc  extending  down  the  claw,  and  on  either  side  of  this 
the  claw  is  marked  with  white  and  purple  lines.  The  standards 
are  similar  in  colour,  but  a  red  shade  on  the  claw  is  even  more 
distinct  and  striking  than  in  the  case  of  the  falls.  The  crests 
of  the  stigmas  are  lilac. 

Two  other  varieties  of  this  beautiful  Iris  are  known — namely, 
I.  u.  alba  and  I.  u.  marginata.  The  first  of  these  two  will 
always  remain  choice,  and  has  been  considered  so  since  the 
time  it  was  first  discovered  about  twenty-nine  years  ago.  It 
was  first  found  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Algiers  by 
the  Rev.  Edwyn  Arkwright,  who  dug  it  up  and  planted  it  in 
his  garden,  where  it  increased  very  rapidly,  and  has  been 
distributed  to  various  gardens  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  other  wild  plant  of  it  has  yet 
been  discovered.  As  far  as  size  and  colour  are  concerned,  I.  u. 
speciosa  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  showy,  and  we  hope  it 
will  prove  equally  as  hardy  and  free  of  growth  as  the  type. 

The  fibrous  roots  and  tufted  habit  of  I.  unguicularis,  and  its 
several  varieties,  readily  -permit  of  propagation  by  division  of 
the  clumps  in  spring  after  flowering  lias  been  completed  ;  and 
if  the  newly-planted  piece®  are  attended  to  with  watering  in 
the  event  of  diy  weather,  they  soon  become  re-established. 
Scarcely  any  exotic  Iris  takes  more  kindly  to  cultivation;  but, 
as  the  plants  flower  during  our  inclement  season,  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  a  sheltered  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
aspect  wall  for  it.  The  front  Avail  of  a  stove  or  other  similarly 
warm  house  should  be  selected  for  preference,  as  the  little 
warmth  emanating  from  such  a  Avail  has  the  effect  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  plants  during  winter  in  a  similar  manner  to1  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  Avhen  grown  under  like  conditions.  The  cultivator 
should  also  take  care  that  no  drip  from  the  eaves  of  the  house 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  plants,  as  that  would 
greatly  nullify  the  object  in  view,  seeing  that  this  Iris  is  a 
native  of  the  diy  climate  and  sandy  soil  of  Algiers. 

*  See  page  159. 


Lilacs  for  Forcing. 


Of  the  numerous  hardy  shrubs  suitable  for  forcing,  the  Lilac 
is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular,  for 
not  only  are  plants  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of  conser¬ 
vatory,  greenhouse,  or  room,  but  the  floAvers  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  cutting,"  and  in  almost  all  kinds  of  floral  arrange¬ 
ments  they  find  a  prominent  place.  As  to  Avhether  the  forcing 
of  the  Lilac  is  a  difficult  operation  or  not  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  preparation  the  plants  have  had  beforehand,  and 
the  period  Avhen  the  floAvers  are  required.  If  flowers  are 
wanted  for  Christmas  the  plants  have  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
care  bestowed  on  them  ;  but  if  they  are  not  required  until 
the  end  of  February  or  March  no  more  trouble  need  be  ex¬ 
perienced  than  is  experienced  in  the  forcing  of  a  general  col¬ 
lection  of  shrubs. 

The  great  item  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  heads  of  flowers  is  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  plants  beforehand  ;  for  it  is  no  use  going  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  forcing  large  plants  if  a  few  weak  heads  of 
flowers  are  the  only  result,  and  such  is  often  the  case  Avhen 
the  plants  have  had  no  special  treatment. 

Gardens  Avliere  forcing  is  done  to  any  great  extent  should 
have  a  reserve  ground  where  the  shrubs  can  be  cultivated  pre¬ 
vious  to  forcing.  Good  plants  specially  prepared  for  forcing 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  nurseryman  in  places  where 
money  is  no  object ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  places  where 
the  gardener  is  expected  to  grow  his  own  plants,  and  in  these 
places  the  value  of  a  reserve  ground  is  very  evident.  As  a 
rule,  Lilacs  grown  in  gardens  are  given  very  little  attention, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  usually  thickets  of  weak  branches 
not  one-tenth  of  which  produce  blossoms.  Out  of  doors  this 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  can  be  more  easily  put  up  with  AA-hen 
the  plants  are  groAving  in  some  out-of-the-way  shrubbery  than 
when  they  are  required  for  indoor  work  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  has  to  be  bestoAved  on  them,  together  with  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  on  houses  and  fuel. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  greater  proportion  of  branches 
on  the  plants  must  be  floAvering  branches,  and  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  as  to  Avhether 
he  is  to  produce  this  kind  of  plant  or  not.  A  good  plant  for 
forcing  should  consist  of  a  single  stem  rising  to  a  height  of 
from  3  in.  to  12  in.  from  the  ground  line.  From  this  stem 
a  frame-work  of  good  strong  branches  should  rise,  which,  in 
autumn,  should  be  terminated  with  floAver-buds,  The  plants 
may  either  be  budded  on  stocks  of  common  Lilac  or  may  be 
grown  from  layers  or  even  cuttings  ;  but  whichever  Avay  they 
are  started,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  but  a  single  stem 
for  a  base,  all  suckers  being  removed  as  they  appeal1.  If,  in 
the  first  instance,  plants  specially  prepared  for  forcing  are 
procured,  it  Avill  be  a  great  help,  but  if  plants  that  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  growing  in  shrubberies  are  to  be  used  they  should 
be  given  twerte  months’  preparation  before  they  are  forced. 
The  production  of  floAver-producing  wood  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  pruning,  and  without  this  is  properly  attended  to 
Avell-flowered  plants  cannot  be  obtained.  Pruning  will  require 
to  be  done  at  several  different  times.  Firstly,  in  winter  or 
spring,  all  weak  inside  branches  should  be  removed,  together 
Avith  suckers,  if  there  are  any,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the 
thin  outside  branches,  leaving  only  a  framework  of  the 
strongest  shoots.  In  spring,  when  groAvth  is  active  and  young 
shoots  3  in.  or  4  in.  long  have  been  made,  a  further  thinning 
is  necessary,  removing  the  inside  branches  and  the  weakest  of 
the  outside  branches.  If,  after  this,  another  set  of  young 
shoots  appear,  a  further  thinning  will  be  necessary.  This 
thinning  has  the  effect  of  throwing  all  the  strength  which 
Avould  have  gone  towards  the  production  of  useless  Avood  into 
the  permanent  branches,  and  also  of  admitting  light  and  air 
to  all  parts,  the  combination  of  these  effects  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  strong,  thoroughly-ripened,  flower-producing  Avood. 
TcAvards  the  middle  of  August  all  plants  that  are  suitable  for 
forcing  should  have  their  roots  cut  round  Avith  a  spade  at 
a  suitable  distance  from  the  stem,  opening  the  ground  a  little 
at  the  same  time  by  forcing  back  the  soil  from  the  ball ;  this 
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will  be  found  a  good  aid  to  the  rapid  ripening  up  of  the 
branches.  Early  in  September  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  and  stood  in  a  sunny  position. 

The  treatment  of  the  plants  after  they  have  been  forced 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  forcing  that  has 
been  mven ;  if  moderate  forcing  only  is  resorted  to  much  less 
damao-e  is  done  to  the  plants  than  if  they  are  forced  hard. 
In  either  case,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  the  plants  should 
be  cut  back  to  the  strongest  break  or  to  good  sound  dormant 
buds,  and  be  stood  in  a  cool  house.  Hardening  off  should  be 
done  gradually  until  in  May  they  are  planted  out  in  the  reserve 
ground  in  rich  soil.  Plants  which  have  only  been  subjected 
to  moderate  forcing  will  require  two  seasons’-growth  in  the 
reserve  ground  before  they  will  be  again  suitable  for  forcing, 
but  plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  severe  heat  will  pro¬ 
bably  require  three,  or  sometimes  four,  years,  according  to 
the  season. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  Lilac  blossom  sold  in  markets  is 
white.  This  does  not  mean  that  varieties  with  white  flowers 
only  are  forced;  in  fact,  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In 
the  act  of  forcing  the  flowers  are  bleached,  a  dark  house  and 
a  very  high  temperature  being  responsible  for  the  white 
flowers.  In  many  gardens,  however,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
does  not  matter,  and  forcing  can  be  carried  on  in  a  light  house 
with  a  moderate  temperature.  Plants  that  are  forced  under 
these  latter  conditions  do  not  suffer  to  anything  like  the  extent 
of  those  forced  in  the  dark  and  in  great  heat. 

The  most  suitable  plants  for  forcing  regarding  size  depends 
entirely  on  the  object  for  which  they  are  wanted  ;  a  very 
useful  size  is  3  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  or  so  through,  carrying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  heads  of  flowers ;  but  very  large  bushes  may 
also  be  used,  as  also  can  plants  but  1  ft.  or  so  in  height. 
Miniature  plants  1  ft.  high,  carrying  from  four  to  six  heads 
of  flowers,  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  On 
stocks  of  the  common  oval-leaved  Privet  scions  of  the  good 
garden  varieties  of  the  common  Lilac  should  be  grafted.  After 
the  union  is  effected  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  rich  soil, 
the  leading  shoot  of  each  plant  being  stopped  to  induce  side 
branches.  A  few  branches  only  should  be  allowed,  and  these 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  sturdy  and  strong.  Eventually 
they  should  be  placed  in  6-in.  pots,  ramming  the  soil  firmly 
about  the  roots.  Throughout  early  summer  the  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  ashes,  but  early  in  August  they  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  plunge  and  placed  in  full  sun,  where  they  will  get 
a  thorough  baking ;  early  in  September  the  pots  should  be 
turned  on  their  sides  to  allow  of  the  soil  becoming  dry.  This 
will  help  to  ripen  the  plants  off. 

Most  of  the  good  single-flowered  varieties  are  suitable  for 
forcing.  One  known  as  Charles  X.  is  perhaps  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  others.  Such  varieties  as  Alba  grandiflora, 
Gloire  de  Moulins,  Marie  Legraye,  Philemon,  Ville  de  Troyes., 
^  irginalis  and  many  others  are  all  suitable.  The  pretty  little 
dwarf  Syringa .  persica  is  well  worth  forcing.  It  makes  a  bush 
3  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  through,  and  flowers  with  great 
freedom.  The  branches  are  much  weaker  than  those  of  S. 
vulgaris,  and  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  pruning,  an  occa¬ 
sional  thinning  being  all  that  is  necessary.  For  moderate 
forcing  a  temperature  of  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  in  the  day 
and  5b  deg.  to  60  deg.  at  night  is  suitable,  the  atmosphere 
being  kept  moist  and  the  plants  syringed  several  times  a  day. 

W.  Dallimore. 


Dendrobium  Wiganiae  xanthochilum. 


The  parents  of  the  original  D.  Wiganiae  were  D.  signatum 
and  D.  nobile,  the  former  being  a  yellow-flowered  species.  To 
ully  understand  the  beautiful  character  of  the  variety  under 
notice,  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  the  description  of  the  original, 
which  had  creamy-white  sepals  and  petals  slightly  tinted  with 
pink.  The  disc  of  the  lip  was  rich  yellow  and  the  rest  dark 
purple.  The  beautiful  variety  under  notice  has  clear  yellow 


flowers  shining  with  a  glossy  lustre,  and  furnished  with  a  rich 
dark  brown  blotch  in  the  throat  of  the  lip. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  small  plant  exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bait,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford, 
Dorking,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 


Denduobium  Wiganiae  xanthochilum. 


the  10th  inst.  The  plant  consisted  of  three  stems,  the  two 
older  of  which  carried  an  aggregate  of  thirty-three  flowers, 
which  had  a  bright  and  effective  appearance,  proving  veiy 
attractive  to  the  visitors.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 

Last  week  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  their  Chinese  Primulas,  which  usually  come  into  bloom 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  are  grown  in  48-size  pots 
for  the  purpose  of  seed  saving,  and  are  in  as  good  form  as  ever 
we  have  seen  them.  Five  houses,  each  80  ft.  long,  are  devoted 
to  them,  and,  the  plants;  being  very  floriferous,  they  make  a 
beautiful  display,  well  worthy  of  inspection.  Eight  double 
varieties  are  grown,  twenty-one  single  and  several  of  the  Stellata 
strain.  Several  other  uncommon  things  may  be  seen  in  the 
collection. 

Double  Primulas. 

Double  scarlet-  is  a  dwarf-habited  variety,  with  bright  crim¬ 
son-red  or  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  equally  good  as  the  best  of 
its  class.  Lilac  Queen  may  be  described  as  lilac-purple,  and 
very  free  flowering.  The  flower  stalks  are  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  it  to  be  utilised  for  cut  flower  purposes,  and  for  decora, - 
tion  in  this  way  it  is  considered  superior  to-  Double  Blue. 
Princess  of  Wales  is-  equally  free  flowering,  but-  the  custom  of 
the  plant-  is  to  produce  red  streaks  on  the-  corolla-  These 
markings-  are  small  and  insignificant,  however,  so-  that  at  a,  little 
distance  the  flowers-  a-ppear  pure  white.  Yeiy  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  a  variety  is  that  named  Prince  of  Wales,  which  has  rosy- 
salmon  flowers;,  produced  in  great  abundance  on  stems  of 
sufficient-  length  to  carry  the  flowers  clear  of  the  foliage.  Some 
take  exception  to  the  colour,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it 
verv  handsome,  and  certainly  effective.  A  pale  pink  and  free- 
flowering  variety  is  that  named  Aurora.  The  leaf-stalk  and 
stems  are  entirely  of  a-  pale  green.  Vivid  is  a-  carmine-rose 
variety  of  dwarf  habit  and  very  pretty.  Snowflake  is  an  old 
and  standard  variety,  but  scarcely  so  white  as  the  name  would 
suggest.  The  flowers  are  really  blush-white,  but  are  valued  for 
then'  earliness,  as  a  sowing  of  the  variety  will  give  flowers 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant 
are  of  a  pale  green.  Carmine  Empress  has  deep  carmine 
flowers  with  red  leaf-stalks.  It  is  the  brightest  and  darkest  of 
all  the  double  varieties ;  and  is  of  excellent  habit,  and  blooms 
profusely. 

The  above  so-called  doubles  are  really  only  semi-double,  and 
are  readily  raised  from  seed.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  their  flowers  are  more  durable  in  a  cut.  sta-te  than  the 
single  ones  ;  and  even  if  the  small  petals  in  the  centre  should 
partly  obscure  the  brightness  of  the  flowers,  their  durability 
compensates  for  this  little  defect-  Their  cultivation  is  also  as 
easy  as  that  of  the-.singles. 

Single  Varieties. 

As  above-  stated,  the  single  varieties-  number  a  score  of  well- 
defined  colours,  either  in  respect  of  leaf  or  flower.  Holborn 
Queen  is  a  pale  green  Fern-leaved  variety  with  very  large 
blush-wliite  flowers.  Ruby  is  also  a  Fern-leaved  variety,  and 
the  large  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  crimson-rose.  Fern-leaved 
Elaine  has  red  petioles  and  white  flowers,  and,  being  very 
vigorous,  is-  a  valuable  and  useful  variety  for  general  decorative 
purposes-  That-  named  Rose  has-  very  large  flowers  ;  it  is  also 
a  Fern-leaved  form,  and  the  combination  of  these  characters- 
gives  the  variety  a  considerable  value.  Venus  Fern-leaved  has; 
white  flowers,  mottled  with  purple,  and  red  leaf-stalks.  The 
markings  are  numerous  and  well  defined,  but  blend  so  that  at 
a  short  distance  the  flowers  appear  white.  A  vigorous-  growing- 
variety  is  that  named  Salmon,  and  the  large  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance. 

A  very  delica.tefy-coloured  variety  is  that  named  Rose 
Queen,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  a  soft  blush  hue.  The 
leaves,  petioles,  and  scapes  are  green  ;  and  when  such  is  the- 
case,  it  is  usually  considered  that  the  variety  is  delicate,  but 
several  varieties  in  the  collection,  possessed  of  the  same 
peculiarities,  seem  to  be  quite  as  vigorous  as  those  with  darker’ 


foliage.  The  flowers  of  Vermilion  are  of  an  intense  and  brilliant 
colour,  but  the  depth  of  the  tone  is  acquired  as  the  flower 
attains  full  development.  The  flowers  of  the  plain-leaved  Venus 
are  white,  flaked  and  mottled  with  rosy-purple.  Those  who 
like  parti-coloured  flowers  will  find  in  this  one  the  feature  as 
well  developed  as  in  any  other. 

The  flowers  of  Carmine  may  be  described  as  carmine-rose, 
and  while  distinct  and  showy  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit. 
The  old  Elaine  is  a  free-flowering,  tail-habited  plant,  with 
white  flowers-.  Several  variations  have  been  developed  upon 
it,  including  Elaine  Improved,  which  is  a  veiy  fine  varietv 
witli  white  flowers,  which  are  larger  and  finer  than  in  the 
original.  There  is  also  what  is  termed  a  white-stemmed  Elaine, 
in  which  the  leaf-stalks  and  flower-scapes  are  of  pale  green, 
whereas  those  of  the  original  Elaine  are  red.  Holborn  Scarlet 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  very  free  flowering,  and  might  be  described 
as  bright  scarlet-  The  leaves  are  sharply  cut  at  the  edges, 
giving  them  a  distinct  appearance  from  those  of  most  other 
varieties. 

Holborn  Blue  still  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  good  variety 
of  dwarf  habit,  with  large  tiusses-  of  blue  flowers.  A  strong- 
growing  variety  is  Holborn  Magenta,  the  flowers  of  which  might 
be  described  as  dee-p  magenta.  The  rosy  pink  flowers  of  Hol¬ 
born  Pink  are-  also-  very  freely  produced.  Edward  VII.  is  a 
new  variety  of  great  merit,  with  large  white  flowers,  fimbriated 
and  imbricated ;  it  has  a,  well-marked  orange  eye  tinted  with 
green.  The  leaves  are  short,  with  a  broad  lamina,  so  that  in 
every  respect  it  is  a  distinct  variety.  Very  handsome  also  is 
Crimson  King,  with  brilliant  crimson  flowers  and  a  maroon 
zone-  round  the  eye.  Five  green  markings  on  the  eye  suggest 
tartan  in  the  peculiar  pattern  which  it  assumes.  By  some 
cultivators  Princess  May  is  considered  as  the  queen  of  all 
varieties  cultivated  here.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  pink,  but 
they  are  also  of  large  size  and  grand  substance,  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  any  other  in  the  collection. 

Bouquet-  is  well  named,  for  it-  resembles  a  buttonhole  ready 
made.  This  is  due  to  the  fact-  that  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
are  so-  enlarged  as  to  resemble  five  green  leaves.  This  comes 
true  from  seed,  but  varies-  from  year  to  year  in  the  exact 
character  of  the  leaves  which  it-  pr  oduces  around  the  flowers  ; 
but  in  any  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  singular  freak 
amongst  Chinese  Primulas.  A  variegated  Chinese  Primula 
also  deserves  t-o  be  noted,  for  the  leaves-  are  marbled  with 
creamy  white  ;  and  sometimes  half  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
leaf  will  be  creamy.  This  also  is  obtained  from  seed,  though 
the  character  may  not  yet  be  very  strongly  fixed. 

Star  Primulas. 

The-  old  Primula  Stellata.  is  white,  with  brown  petioles.  Not 
only  do-e-s  this  give  satisfaction  from  one  year’s  growth,  but  old 
plants,  when  repotted  and  grown  on  again,  furnish  specimens 
of  large  size,  with  a  greater  quantity  of  bloom  to  each  plant. 
This  fact  is  well  worth  considering,  whether  sowing  early  or  re¬ 
potting  old  plants  would  be  the  best  to  procure  the  largest 
and  finest  specimens.  Mont-  Blanc  is  a  tall-growing  variety, 
with  white  flowers,  produced  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  The 
leaf-stalks  are  dark  and  of  the  Fern-leaved  type.  Lady  Dyke 
is  a  Lilac  variety  with  dark  petiole®.  Messrs.  Carter  have  also 
crossed  Stellata  with  Ela-ine,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory  just- 
in  proportion  to-  the  point  of  view  from  which  it-  may  be  re¬ 
garded.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  the  old  Stellata, 
and  very  fine  indeed,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  step  too  much 
in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  types-  to  be  readily  classed  with 
the  Stellata  section.  One  thing  about  it,  however,  is  that  the 
habit  is  taller  and  more  graceful  than  that  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  Elaine. 

In  passing  through  the  houses  we  noted  large  batches  of 
Cinerarias  of  various  types,  including  large-flowering  florist 
varieties  and  the  Stellata  types.  All  of  these  give  great-  promise 
of  making  fine  plants-  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two.  The 
Calceolarias  are  also  making  very  satisfactory  progress,  the  24- 
size  pots,  in  the  case  of  the  large  plants,  being  well  covered 
with  large  and  healthy  foliage. 
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Saxifraga  Griesbachii. 


Prunus  davidiana. 


The  above  alpine  and  crustaceous  species  of  Saxifraga  pro¬ 
duces  its  spathulate  leaves  in  dense  rosettes.  A  well-grown 
plant,  when  fully  developed,  attains  the  size  of  S.  longifolia  as 
far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned,  but  that  would  mean  a  good 
deal  in  the  case  of  this  particular  type  of  the  genus.  At  the 
same  time,  and  more  particularly  when  the  plant  is  grown  in 
a  dry  situation  and  in  full  exposure,  the  leaves  assume  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gray  colour,  making  this  one  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
crustaceous  species. 

The  stems  and  the  whole  inflorescence  are  hirsute,  bright 
red,  and  do  not  exceed  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  under  cultivation 
at  least,  so  that  the  plant  is  well  adapted  for  culture  either  on 
the  steeper  banks  of  the  rock  garden  or  in  frames  or  in  a 
properly-constructed  alpine  house,  where  the  plants  will  be  fully 
protected  during  the  winter,  which  is  their  season  of  flower. 
The  leaves  on  all  the  upper  portions  of  the  stems  as  well  as 
the  bracts  are  equally  deeply  coloured  as  the  stems.  The 


This  Chinese  tree  is  worth  planting  more  extensively  than 
is  done  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  places  where  very 
severe  frost  is  not  experienced,  for,  although  perfectly  hardy, 
the  flowers  are  produced  very  early,  and,  being  so  delicate  in 
texture,  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  frost.  As  previously  stated, 
it  is  a  native  of  China,  and  it  is  now  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years  since  it  was  first  introduced  to  our  gardens.  In  general 
appearance  it  more  closely  resembles  the  Almond  and  Peach 
than  the  Plum,  the  leaves  being  similar  in  shape  to  the  two 
first-mentioned  trees.  If  the  weather  proves  mild  in  January 
the  flowers  begin  to  open  about  the  third  week  in  the  month, 
and  by  early  February  (this  year  February  4  th)  it  is  in  full 
blossom.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  are  usually  borne  in  pairs 
— occasionally  in  threes — from  the'  nodes  of  the  previous  yeaFs 
wrood,  or  twelve  or  more  together  in  dense  clusters  from  small 
spurs  on  the  old  wood. 

When  grown  naturally  it  assumes  a  graceful  and  shapely 


Saxifraga  griesbachii. 


beauty  of  the  plant  is-  as.  obvious  about  Christmas  or  the  new 
year  as  any  other  time,  because  the  floral  or  coloured  leaves 
are  aggregated  in  a  dense  mass  hi  the  centre  of  the  rosette  of 
leaves  just  prior  to  the  development  of  the  flower-stem,  say 
about  four  or  five  weeks  earlier. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  globular  heads,  and  are 
so  small  individually  that  they  would  be  of  little  account  were 
it  not  for  the  highly-coloured  condition  of  the  leaves  and  bracts 
with  which  they  are  accompanied.  These  heads  are  nodding 
during  the  period  of  development,  but  they  ultimately  become 
perfectly  erect. 

The  chief  distinction  between  this  new  species  and  S.  media 
consists  in  the  large  rosettea  of  leaves,  in  flowering  about 
Christmas,  and  in  other  small  details.  Our  illustration  was 
taken  from  plants  at  the  Drill  Hall  .on  the  10th  inst.,  when  they 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  and  by 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Wensleydale,  Hanworth  Road,  Feltham,  Middle¬ 
sex.  The  figure  represents  the  plants  shown  by  the  latter. 
The  species  was  discovered  about  two  years  ago  in  Albania,  a.nd 
is  sure  to  become  a  favourite  with  lovers  of  hardy  alpines  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  in  the  alpine  garden,  or  otherwise  in  con¬ 
venient  structures  attached  to  the  rock  garden. 


tree,  the  branches  being  arranged  in  a  semi-pendent  manner. 
Some  idea  can  be  gathered  of  its  rate  of  growth  by  a  fine 
specimen  18  ft,  high  and  16  ft.  through — in  the  widest  part — - 
which  may  be  seen  near  the  Rhododendron  Dell  at  Kew,  having 
been  raised  from  a  seed  received  from  Paris  in  February,  1894. 
This  particular  specimen  is  now  worth  seeing,  as  it  is  smothered 
with  flowers,  blossoms  being  borne  from  nearly  eveiy  bud  of 
last  yeaFs  growth,  and  as  many  of  last  year’s  branches  average 
21?  ft.  in  length  and  bear  from  forty  to  sixty  flowmrs  each,  some 
idea  can  be  gathered  of  what  the  tree  looks  like.  As  a  rule, 
when  this  tree  is  seen  at  all  in  gardens,  it  is  grafted,  but 
grown  in  this  manner  it  does  not  make  nearly  such  a  good 
specimen  as  when  it  is  on  its  own  roots.  A  variety  known  as 
P.  d.  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers,  is  cultivated,  and  may  be 
seen  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  veiy  floriferous  and  makes  an 
excellent  companion  for  the  type.  In  addition  to  being  of 
value  outdoors,  P.  davidiana  is  an  excellent  sul  ject  for  forcum 
into  flower  early  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatorv 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  Cooksoniae. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  a  grand  new  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
as  the  above  turns  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  takes  rank  among  the  best  varieties  of  the  above 
type  which  we  have  seen,  and  probably  hundreds  of  them  have 
come  under  our  notice.  It  is  considered  far  and  away  superior 
to  such  as  0.  c.  pittianum  and  0.  c.  Lucieni. 

The  flowers  are  of  immense  size  even  for  the  queen  of 
Odontoglots,  and  have  strongly  over-lapping  segments.  The 
sepals  are  ovate,  slightly  fringed  at  the  margins,  and  white, 
with  a  few  large  brownish-purple  blotches,  more  or  less  run 
together  in  a  mass.  The  petals  are  even  broader,  being  tri¬ 
angular,  lacerated  at  the  margins,  and  white,  with  one  huge 
blotch  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  one®  round  the  outside.  The 
lip  is  heart-shaped,  with  a  large  chestnut  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  on  either  side  of  it. 


Odontoglossum  crispum2Cooksoniae. 


A  small  plant  of  it  was  exhibited  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  was  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  and  Firshclass  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  Gold  Medal  recommended  by  the  Orchid 
Committee  is  an  honour  that  is  practically  unqiue,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  for  a  new  variety  of  Orchid.  We  remember  that 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal,  as  well  as  a  First-class  Certificate,  was 
recommended  for  Laeliocattleya  digbyano-Mossiae,  when  first 
exhibited  on  May  14th,  1889,  but  we  believe  the  council  would 
not  agree  to  the  recommendation.  In  any  case,  it  is  veiy  rare 
that  such  a  handsome  variety  now  turns  up  amongst  the  im¬ 
portations  of  0.  crispum,  which  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
furnishing  surprises  from  time  to  time. 


Rhododendron  nobleanum. 


Although  a  lovely  Rhododendron,  this  plant  possesses  one 
great  fault  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  outdoor  work  except 
in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  This  fault  is  the 
time  of  flowering,  for,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  flowers  begin  to 


open  about  the  end  of  January,  and  about  the  middle  of 
February,  if  there  has  been  no  severe  frost,  it  is  in  full  flower! 
At  this  time  of  year,  however,  frosts  are  to  be  expected,  and  it 
usually  happens,  about  London  at  any  rate,  that  one  night’s 
frost  spoils  most  of  the  bloom.  If,  however,  a  sharp  spell  of 
frost  occurs  in  January,  it  keeps  the  flowers  back,  and  they  do 
not  open  until  the  end  of  February  or  March,  and  are  then 
sometimes  seen  at  their  best.  At  Kew  a  number  of  large 
bushes  are  growing  in  the  Rhododendron  Dell,  and  these  are 
well  set  with  buds  which  are  just  (February  5th)  bursting  into 
flower,  and  if  frost  keeps  away  for  another  fortnight,  a  fine 
display  may  be  expected.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
garden  hybrids,  having  been  raised  many  years  ago  by  crossing 
R.  arboreum  with  R.  caucasicum.  The  blood  of  the  former  is 
more  in  evidence  than  the  latter,  and  R.  arboreum  influence  is 
not  difficult  to  detect  in  the  silvery-brown  under-side  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  the  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  forcing,  as  with  little  trouble  it  can  be  got  into 
flower  for  Christmas.  If  subjected  to  much  heat  the  flowers 
come  almost  white  ;  if,  however,  gentle  heat  onlv  is  given, 
much  of  the  colour  is  retained.  W.  D. 


Lecture  on  the  Culture  of  Grapes. 


The  third  of  the  series  of  Monday  lectures  in  course  of  de¬ 
livery  at  Hindhead  Free  Church  Hall  was  given  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Donaldson,  of  Heather  Bank  (Mr.  Grover’s  new  resi¬ 
dence),  where  vineries  are  in  course  of  construction.  Mr. 
Donaldson  won  the  Banksian  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  in  1872  as  the  exhibitor  of  thirty-three  kinds 
of  Grapes  grown  by  him  at  Latimer,  Bucks,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Chesham.  The'  medal  was  handed  round  to  the  audience  by 
the  chairman,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Stallworthy.  On  the  obverse 
was  a  beautifully-executed  head  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  bom  1743, 
died  1820,  and  on  the  reverse  was  Mr.  Donaldson’s  name  and 
date  of  presentation. 

A  part  of  the  lecture  consisted  of  a  list  and  characterisation 
of  the  kind  of  Grapes  above  referred  to,  but  the  principal  part 
took  the  form  of  an  account  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  experiences  at 
some  of  the  important  vineries  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
where  he  had  found  employment.  Much  useful  information  was 
given  as  to  different  methods  of  planting,  training,  and  as  to 
treatment  of  neglected  houses. 

Very  interesting  was  the  speaker’s  narration  of  how,  at  four¬ 
teen,  years'  of  age,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  see  the  vineries 
at  Scone  Palace,  and  how,  at  a  day’s  notice,  he  entered  upon  a 
willing  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  working  first  in  the  kitchen 
and  flower  gardens,  and  later  amongst  the  vines.  One  of  his 
earliest  pleasures  was  that  of  carrying  Grapes  to  the  Queen. 
When  on  the  point  of  entering  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Edinburgh  he  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  the  extensive 
vineries  at  Cullen  House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield. 
In  later  years,  while  at  Latimer,  he  had  a  visit  from  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  (designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace),  who  complimented  him 
on  the  management  of  the  vines,  and  invited  him  to  his  place 
at  Rock  Hill,  Sydenham.  Some  interesting  facts  were  given 
as  to  competitions  in  years  past  in  Edinburgh  and  London. 
In  Mr.  Donaldson’s  opinion,  the  high-water  mark,  both  in  re¬ 
spect  of  quality  and  weight,  was  reached  many  year’s  ago.  Two 
bunches  won  great  renown  at  one  of  the  Edinburgh  shows,  one 
grown  at  Arkleton  and  the  other  at  Eskbank,  Dalkeith,  weigh¬ 
ing  2d  lb.  lo  oz.,  and  26  lb.  4  oz  respectively.  Mr.  Stallworthy 
thought  Mr.  Donaldson  was  to  be  envied  the  privilege  of  having 
added  so  much  sweetness  to  the  world  during  his  many  years 
of  service.  The  Grape  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  cultivation  and  discipline  accomplished  for- 
living  things.  What  in  our  climate  was  little  more  than  a  use¬ 
less  being  became',  under  the  hand  and  eye  and  purpose  of 
painstaking  men,  one  of  the  most  delightful,  serviceable,  and 
beautiful  of  fruits. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
dequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  1  he  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  "ur  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
'hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“All  knowledge  is  of  nse  to  the  gardener,  if  rightly  applied;  but  no  knowledge  is  of  any  use  as  applied  wrongly.”— foster. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  < 

Short  Articles,  < 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  \ 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  / 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  < 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  1 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ( 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ; 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  \ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  { 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  S 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  / 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Comfeti-  ( 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  \ 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 

Photographic  I 
Competition.  1 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  ) 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers  ; 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  ? 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor's  judgment  < 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  S 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following  ) 
particulars:  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  ( 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who  t 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  ( 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  ^ 
drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner  / 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  ( 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  < 
used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  ^ 
Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  ) 
graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  ) 
Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  ? 
subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  ( 
that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  ) 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “Photograph.”  ) 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  } 
of  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort  ? 
will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  < 
tions.  ( 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Testing  of  Seeds. 

Not  many  gardeners,  we  presume,  have 
ever  done  anything  towards  the  testing  of 
seeds  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
vitality  or  germinating  capabilities,  saving, 
of  course,  in  the  erdinary  way  of  raising  or 
trying  to  raise  the  various  seedlings  neces¬ 
sary  for  then’  cultures.  A  few,  we  doubt 
not,  have  determined  the  germinating  capa¬ 
bilities  of  certain,  things  to  a  nicety.  Most 
are  satisfied  if  they  get  a  gGod  “  braird  ”  in 
the  pots  or  pans  they  may  have  sown,  and  if 
the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
meet  their  requirements  they  are  satisfied. 
To  test  seeds  properly,  a  hundred,  or  fifty,  or 
twenty-five,  according  to  their  Siize  and  that 
of  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  to  be 
germinated,  should  be  sown ;  and  the  number 
that  germinate  should  be  counted  to  ascertain 
what  percentage  of  them  come  up.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  100  are  sown  and  sixty-five  of  them 
should  germinate,  that  is  the  percentage.  If 
twenty-five  are  sown  and  twenty  should  come 
up,  we  say  that  80  per  cent,  of  them  are 
good.  That  would  be  a  good  percentage  for 
some  kinds,  but  only  moderate  for  others,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  kind  under  trial. 
Some  plants,  even  in  our  climate,  would  give 
a  much  higher  percentage  than  that,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  have  been  properly  cleaned  by 
the  seed  farmer  or  gardener  or  nurseryman 
who  has  grown  them. 

The  vitality  of  seeds  depends  on  various 
circumstances.  Much  depends  upon  the 
kinds,  also  upon  climatic  conditions,  which 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day. 
The  diying  and  cleaning  also  exercise  a  cer¬ 
tain  influence  upon  them.  Certain  seeds 
retain  their  vitality  only  for  a  certain  time, 
and  if  kept  too  long  before  being  sown  they 
perish.  Some  require  to  be  sown  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  moist  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
or  they  will  take  a  long  time  to  germinate, 
and  may  not  give  rise  to  a  single  see'dling. 
All  these  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  undert  ake  the  testing  of  seeds , 
otherwise  they  cannot  give  a  correct  report 
upon  results.  The  would-be  raiser  must 


have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  is 
growing ;  otherwise  his  determinations 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  be  con¬ 
sidered  reliable.  All  seeds  have  their  likings 
in  the  matter  of  temperature,  and  if  placed 
where  the  temperature  is  either  too  high  or 
too  low  they  will  fail  more  or  less  completely 
in  coming  up  to’  expectations.  Here,  again, 
the  skill  of  the  operator  himself  is  put  to  the 
test ;  and  the  fault,  if  any,  would  rest  with 
him,  not  with  the  seeds.  The  proper  degree 
of  moisture  under  which  the  seeds  should  be 
kept  both  before  and  after  germination  is 
also  vital.  Seeds,  according  to  their  kind, 
must  not  be  buried  beyond  a  certain  depth, 
otherwise  they  will  fail  to  germinate.  Here, 
then,  we  have  three  conditions,  the  proper 
observance  of  which  or  otherwise  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  life  or  death  of  the  embryo.  After 
germination  has  taken  place  a  fourth  con¬ 
dition  comes  into  play — namely,  light,  or 
the  proper  degree  of  illumination  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  seedling  or  baby  plant. 
The  cultural  capabilities  or  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  gardener  or  would-be  raiser 
of  seedlings  are  put  to  the  test  in  the  proper 
observance  of  all  these  conditions,  and  if  he 
is  found  wanting  in  any  of  these  respects  his 
success  cannot  be  great,  even  if  every  seed 
were  perfect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial. 

In  the  ordinary  operations  of  gardening, 
the  various  kinds  of  seeds  are  sown  and 
placed  in  propagating  cases',  pits,  stoves, 
frames,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
in  all  these  instances  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
soil  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  germinating  power  of  seeds  may  be,  and 
is,  tested  on  a  large  scale  without  the 
medium  of  soil  at  all.  Chickens  are  hatched 
from  eggs  by  artificial  means,  by  an  inven¬ 
tion  termed  an  incubator,  which  is  simply  a 
case  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  by  means 
of  a  lamp  or  small  stove.  Large  seed  houses 
have  a  similar  contrivance  for  germinating 
seeds  in  order  to  test  their  capabilities  in 
that  respect.  It  is  simply  a  case  artificially 
heated  in  order  to  maintain  the  requisite 
temperature.  Wooden  trays  or  shelves  are 
fitted  up  as  receptacles  for  pieces  of  flannel 
or  cloth  that  will  hold  moisture.  These 
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pieces  of  flannel  are  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  genii  inating  seeds.  Oxygen  is  obtained  from 
the  air  without  any  special  or  artificial  provision.  Soil  is 
unnecessary,  because  the  requisite  food  is  present  in  the  embryo 
to  enable  it  to  develop  a  root  or  radicle,  stem  and  seed  leaves, 
or  cotyledons,  when  germination,  may  be  described  as  com¬ 
plete. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to-  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  a  monthly  contemporary.  The  article  in  question 
speaks  about  the  finding  of  all  kinds  of  curiosities  in  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  seeds.  Such  things,  although  recorded  as  curious, 
rare,  or  interesting,  may  only  be  so  from  man’s  particular  point 
of  view,  provided  they  are  quite  ordinary  or  normal  for  the 
plant  in  question.  In  germinating  seeds  the  Mangel  is  said 
to  give  “  160  to  170  or  even  200  per  cent.  That  is  to  say, 
almost  eveiy  seed  would  give  two  growths.  The  latter  state¬ 
ment  is  not  strictly  correct,  and  the  former  requires  explana¬ 
tion.  The  seeds  of  the'  Beet,  and  its  varieties  known  as  Mangel, 
produce  their  flowers  in  clusters  of  three  or  more,  densely 
crowded  together.  The  calyx  is  persistent  and  the  hurts  stick 
together  more  or  less  in  little  bunches,  and  when  these  are 
sown  two  or  three  may  come  up  together,  but.  each  belongs  to 
a  separate  seed,  so  that  the  supernumerary  seedlings  are 
accounted  for  in  this  wav. 


Another  question  comes  into  play  where  it  is  stated  that 
Celery,  Parsley,  and  the  Parsnip  refuse  to  grow  when  placed  in 
a  heated  germinator.  There  is  a  certain  range  of  temperature 
within  which  any  particular  seed  or  plant  can  grow  at  all,  and 
if  these  limits  are  exceeded  growth  cannot  take  place.  At  a 
certain  low  temperature,  varying  with  each  species,  growth  will 
proceed  slowdy,  but  faster  as  the  heat  rises,  until  it  reaches  a 
certain  point,  when  the  plants  grow  rapidly  ;  as  the  temperature 
still  rises  it  will  reach  a  point  at  which  growth  ceases  altogether. 
In  the  case  of  Celery  and  kindred  seeds,  it  must  be  determined 
what  temperature  best  suits  them  before  they  can  be  expected 
to  germinate  satisfactorily.  Not  only  must  the  temperature  be 
suitable,  but,  all  other  conditions  necessary  must  accompany 
successful  germination.  The  seeds  of  Shepherd's  Purse,  and 
various  other  weeds  may  lie  in  the  soil  for  months  without  ger¬ 
minating  if  the  soil  is  too  diy.  Moreover,  if  they  are  covered 
too,  deeply,  so  as  not  to'  have  free  access  to  air,  they  fail  to 
germinate. 

Portulaca  is  described  as  being  almost  explosive  in  its  energy 
to  grow  when  placed  under  conditions  suitable  to  germination  ; 
but  eve  confess  never  to  have  made  this  wonderful  discoveiy, 
although  we  have  germinated  the  seeds  frequently.  Certain 
of  the  species  of  Salix  will  germinate  within  two  days,  but  we 
should  not  like  to  postulate  that  any  seeds  will  germinate  much 
more  quickly  than  that,  whatever  the  conditions  may  be. 


There  are  instances  in  which  one  seed  will  give  rise  to  more 
than  one  seedling.  For  instance,  the  Orange  will  give  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  eight  embryo®  inside.  Close  examination 
shows  that  these  supernumerary  seedlings  arise  by  the  prplifei a- 
tion  of  the  embryo  by  a  process  of  budding  as  it  were.  Usua  y, 
the  embryos  are  too  small  to  germinate,  and  only  two  or  three 
of  them  would  come  up.  A  similar  case  occurs  m  Tnphasia 
Aurantiola,  also  belonging  to  the  same  family. 


There  are  instances  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to'  say  why 
some  seeds  should  germinate  more  quickly  than  others,  even 
when  they  are  similar  in  construction  and  composition  as  well 
as  in  family  relationship.  Seeds  of  annuals  usually  germinate 
more  quickly  than  those  of  biennials,  but,  here  again  there  are 
exceptions.  Mustard  and  Cressi  are1  good  instances,  and  if  the 
gardener  wishes  to  have  them  fit  for  use  contemporaneously 
the  Cress,  must  be  sown  some  days  in  advance  of  the  Mustard. 


Peas  and  Beans  are  instanced  as  seeds  that. germinate  m 
forty-eight  hours,  provided  they  have  been  previously  soaked 
in  water.  We  might  add  Scarlet  Runners,  Dwarf  Beans,  Sw  eet 
Peas  and  various  others  of  the  same  family  as  seeds  that  gei- 
mina’te  quickly  when  placed  under  suitable  conditions  as  to 
air  moisture,  and  temperature.  These  seeds  germinate  iapid  y 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  embryo  is  fully  developed,  and 
whenever  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  growth  the  embryo 
is  ready  to  grow  away  rapidly.  In  the  summer  time,  or  when 
the  weather  and  the  ground  are  warm,  it  may  he  safe  t 
soak  seeds  of  these  things  before  committing  them  to  the  soa 
In  the  early  spring,  however,  when  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet, 
it  is  not  only  superfluous  to  soak  these  seeds,  but  m  many 
cases  it  is  positively  injurious'.  The  excess  of  moisture  taken 
up  by  these  seeds  bursts  the  skin,  and  the  embryo  is  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  the  cold,  wet  soil,  and  in  many  cases  dies. 

To  take  another  instance  as  to  the  peculiarities,  of  seeds, 
we  may  say  that  Celery,  Parsnips,  Parsley,  Onions,  and  various 
other  things  take  a  long  time  to  germinate.  In  the  case  under 
notice  it  is  stated  that  they  take  twenty  days  to  germinate 
when  sown  in  the  open  ground,  but,  that,  they  refuse  to  grow  it 
placed  in  a,  heated  germinator.  There  is  good  reason  for  this 
behaviour,  but  it  must  be  sought,  for  inside  the  seeds  them¬ 
selves,  The  embryo,  in  all  these  cases  is  very  small,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mass  of  reserve  food  known  as  endosperm.  Before 
the  seedlings  in  these  cases  can  germinate,  the  embryo  must 
make  growth  inside  the  seed  and  feed  upon  this  food  material 
for  many  days  before  they  are  capable  of  rising  above  the 
around  and  exposing  themselves  to  light.  By  comparing  them 
with  other  seeds  we  may  say  that  the,  embryo  ceases  to  grow 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  case  of  Celery  than  in  the  case  ot 
tlio  Pea,  for  instance.  When  placed  under  suitable  conditions) 
the  growth  of  the  embryo,  recommences,  but  it  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount,  of  time  for  the  chemical  changes  to  take 
place  by  which  the  food  material  may  be  changed  into  a  soluble 
form  that  can  be  taken  up  by  the  embryo,  for  its  sustenance 
and  growth.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  that  some 
seeds'  should  take  much  longer  to  germinate  than  others. 


Seeds  of  the  Rose,  Auricula  and  Violet  are  described  as 
erratic  ;  but  the  first-named  is  a,  veiy  hard-shelled  one,  and 
tire  Auricula  belongs  to  the  Primulas,  several  of  which  require 
to  be  sown  immediately  after  they  have  reached  maturity, 
otherwise  they  may  not  germinate  at  all.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  the  Auricula  has  a  small  embryo  surrounded  by 
endosperm,  which  gets  very  hard  when  allowed  to  become  diy, 
and  it  is  not  readily  able  to,  take  up  moisture,  even  when  placed 
under  conditions  otherwise  suitable  for  germination. 

By  sowing  the  seeds  of  P.  japonica  as  soon  as  ripe,  whether 
in  boxes  or  merely  in  a  frame,  they  will  lie  in  the  ground  till 
spring,  and  then  come  up  by  hundreds  as  if  every  seed  had 
been  good.  If  allowed  to  sow  themselves  on  a  north  aspect 
border,  the  seeds  will  come  up  freely  in  spring  and  grow  to 
flowering  size  as  freely  as  a  British  -weed.  No  artificial  heat 
whatever  is  required  in  raising  them.  The  chief  object,  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  to  sow  the  seeds  where  they  will  be  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  moist  till  germination  has  taken  place.  Should 
these  particulars  not  be  attended  to,  the  germination  of  this 
particular  species  will  be  unsatisfactory,  if  not  entirely  a 
failure.  Many  cultivators  have  had  this  experience,  from  the 
introduction  of  the  species  onwards.  This  fact  will  also  explain 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  seeds  which  have  been  imported 
from  abroad,  and  which  have  crossed  the  Equator  twice  in  the 
course  of  their  journey,  and  been  subjected  to  extreme  tem¬ 
peratures  on  the  journey.  Home-saved  seed,  treated  as  above 
recommended,  has  therefore  the  best  chance  of  growing  into 
plants ;  and  even  if  the  seedlings  take  several  months  to  appear 
above  ground,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  embryo  has  to 
make  a  considerable  amount  of  growth  before  it  is  able  to  make 
its  exit  from  the  seed. 


SECRETARIES  OF  SOCIETIES  will  oblige  by 
entering  in  their  books  the  new  address  of  THE 
GARDENING  WORLD,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  and  notify  us  as  to  dates  of  meetings, 
shows,  etc. 
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Begonia  Perle  Lorraine. 


In  this  we  have  a  beautiful  new  variety  of  Begonia  for 
decorative  purposes  in  winter.  The  foliage  is  ample,  the  leaves 
being  obliquely  heart-shaped  and  strongly  ribbed,  while  the 
flowers  are  freely  produced  in  cymes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  the  colour  being  white,  tinted  with  pink.  The  variety 
commences  to  bloom  in  January,  and  continues  to  April.  The 
plants  are  of  vigorous  growth,  branch  freely  and  make  a  fine 
display  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  bloom,  which,  by  its  pale 
colour,  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the  deep  green  leaves  with 
darker  markings.  The  variety  is  a  new  one,  and  its  general 
features  are  well  shown  in  our  illustration  prepared  from  a 
photograph  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  of 
Begonia  fame,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath.  Mr.  Langdon  at 
one  time  was  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles,  of  Newton 
St.  Loe,  who  is'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  amateur  raisers  of 
tuberous  Begonias. 


Twelve  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

'  .There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Cattleya  Skinneri 

This,  though  an  old  inhabitant,  of  our  gardens,  is  still  a 
universal  favourite.  The  delightful,  soft  rosy-purple  colour  of 
the  fiddle-shaped,  partially  convolute  lip  is  a  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  in  itself.  A  native  of  the  warm,  moist  regions  of 
Guatemala,  where  it  is  found  high  up  on  the  trees,  necessitates 
its  culture  in  a  similar  climate,  which  can  be  best  obtained  in 
the  warmest  end  of  the  Brazilian  House. 

Oncidium  splendidum. 

This  handsome  plant,  formerly  described  as  0.  tigrinum  var. 
splendidum,  but  now  accorded  specific  rank,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  peduncle,  which  attains  a 
height  of  2  ft.,  bears  a  branched,  profusely-flowered  raceme, 
the  individual  flowers  being  large  and  conspicuous,  measuring 
3  in.  from  tip  of  upper  sepal  to  base  of  lip.  The  yellow  re¬ 
curving  sepals  and  petals  transversely  blotched  with  rich  chest¬ 
nut-brown  combine  with  the  large  yellow  fiat  lip  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  desirable  flower  for  cutting  or  other  ornate  purpose. 

Eranthemum  albiflorum. 

So  adaptable  to  culture  in  small  pots,  suitable  for  edging  or 
massing  on  the  side  stages  of  a.  stove,  is  this  Acanthaeeous  plant 
from  Brazil  that  it  is  deserving  of  more  extended  culture.  Its 
terminal,  erect  raceme* — usually  three-are  produced  together — 
of  white  flowers,  copiously  produced,  contrast  effectively  with 
tire  large,  handsome,  full  deep  green  opposite  leaves.  Naturally, 
it  is  a  small  shrub  about  2 1  ft,  high,  but  struck  from  cuttings 
it  forms  a  single-stemmed  plant  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  high  the 
first  season. 

Acokanthera  spectabilis. 

This  South  African  plant  is  probably  better  known  as  Toxi- 
cophlaea  spectabilis.  The  three  species  of  this  genus  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  or  less  poisonous,  but  whatever  their 
medicinal  properties  this  species  undoubtedly  merits  attention 
as  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub.  It  is  usually  grown  as  a 
shrub  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  it  is  very  pleasing,  but 
when  trained  close  to  the  glass  in  a,  house  with  a,  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  as  in  the  Palm  House,  where  it  flowers  during  the 
major  part  of  the  winter,  it  is  still  more  serviceable  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  short,  branched 
cymes  at.  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  pure  white  and  decidedly 
fragrant, 

Centropogon  lucyanus. 

A  member  of  the  Campanulaceae,  of  garden  origin,  being  a 
hybrid  of  C.  faStuosa  x  Siphocampylus  betulaefolius.  Though 
raised  by  M.  Desponds,  of  Versailles,  in  1856,  it.  is  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  cultivated  as  it  merits.  As  a  winter-flowering,  green¬ 


house  plant,  its  long,  tubular,  conspicuous  flowers  of  a  rosy- 
carmine  hue,  freely  produced  on  short  lateral  spurs,  are  most 
desirable  adjuncts  during  the  dull  months.  Concomitant  with 
its  usefulness  is  its  other  attribute  of  easy  culture.  Spring- 
struck  cuttings,  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature  during 
summer,  furnish  nice  specimens  for  flowering  during  the  winter. 

Sparmannia  africana. 

Were  it  only  for  its  utility  in  furnishing  material  for  “  but¬ 
tonholes  ”  and  sprays,  this  old-fashioned  plant  should  find  a 
position  in  every  greenhouse.  Amenable  to  pot  culture  it  is, 
however,  when  planted  in  a  bed  that  its  floriferousness  and 
handsome  appearance  can  be  conceived.  Plants  grown  in  this 
manner,  fully  6  ft.  high,  and  a  mass  of  blossom,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Temperate  House. 


Begonia  Perle  Lorraine. 

Moschosma  riparnim. 

For  full  particulars  of  this  most  useful  South  African  Labiate, 
see  No.  4  of  this  series. 

Frecsia  rcfracta  alba. 

“  Beauty  and  sweetness  combined  ”  is  a  fitting  term  for  this 
useful  member  of  Iridaceae,  to  describe  which  would  be  super¬ 
fluous,  It  might  be  added  that  if  some  more  of  the  attention 
given  while  in  flower  were  given  afterwards,  the  results  would 
frequently  be  different. 

Prunus  japonica  flore  p  eno  alba  (syn.  P.  sinensis). 

An  extremely  useful  greenhouse  plant  when  forced  into 
flower  at  this  season,  when  all  the  previous  season’s  growth  are 
one  mass  of  white  globose  flowers  from  base  to  apex. 

Rhododendron  praecox. 

For  beautifying  the  landscape  this  is  par  excellence  at  this 
season  by  reason  of  its  rosy-mauve  flowers,  so  freely  produced. 
Desirable  in  the  shrubberies,  it  is  equally  so  when  given  the 
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protection  of  glass,  and  many  a  conservatory  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  were  a  few  plants  flowered  therein. 

Iris  alata  (syn.  I.  scorpioides). 

The  “Scorpion  Iris”  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  a  member 
of  the  Juno  group,  of  which  it  has  all  the  characters,  i.e.,  flat 
channelled,  recurving  leaves,  bulb  with  numerous  fleshy  roots, 
small  standard,  and  broad  spatula, te  falls,  which  have  two 
lateral  flanges  clasping  the  styles.  A  showy,  large-flowered 
plant,  the  colour  of  its  flowers  varying  from  blue  to  lilac.  Very 
desirable  when  grown  in  shallow  pans,  in  frames,  for  flowering 
in  a  cool  house. 

Galanthus  Alien). 

This  is  at  present  the  most  conspicuous.  Snowdrop  ;  of  robust 
habit,  with  a  large,  spreading  flower,  with  rounded  outer  seg¬ 
ments,  almost  imbricate  near  the  base.  It  closely  resembles  G. 
plicatus,  from  which  it.  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  leaves 
not  having  recurved  margins. 


Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  the1  subscribers  to  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. ,  on 
Friday,  February  13th,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  After  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  the  chairman  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Geo.  Stanton,  Park  Place.  Henley-on-Thames,  announcing 
that  the  young  men  in  the  bothy  there  had  sent  £12  to  the 
Orphan  Fund,  the  sum  which  had  accumulated  in  their  collect¬ 
ing-boxes  during  the  year.  The  above  sum  was  the  result  of 
weekly  contributions  of  one  penny,  which  was  never  missed. 
There  were  over  twenty-four  young  men  in  the  new1  bothies  at 
Frogmore,  and  if  the  same  plan  was  adopted  there  and  else¬ 
where  a  very  appreciable  sum  could  be  raised.  The  plan  had 
been  given,  a  seven  years’  trial  at  Park  Place,  and  it  showed 
what  could  be  done.'  Last  autumn  the  Wargrave  Gardeners 
Association  sent  £12  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  many  others  would  gladly  follow  if  rightly  led.  He 
then  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  making  special 
mention  of  several  important  items  in  it.  "With  regard  to  the 
election  of  candidates  for  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  followed  a  similar  course  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The  proposal  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Masters,  and  the  report  unanimously  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  presentation  of  their  fifteenth  annual  report  enables  the 
executive  committee  to  again  offer  their  congratulations  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Fund  on  its  continued  prosperity,  as  although, 
unhappily,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  the 
regular  annual  subscriptions,  the  total  receipts  tor  the  year 
(exclusive  of  legacies)  show  a  gratifying  increase  of  £110  Is.  7d. 
over  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of 
£250  from  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Smee,  one  of  the  founders,  as  also  one  of  the  original  trustees 
of  the  Fund,  and  of  a  legacy  of  £100  from  the  executors  of  the 
widow  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Fund 
was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  until  his  death  was  in¬ 
cessantly  active  in  promoting  its  best  interests. 

Tire  committee,  with  much  regret,  record  the  death  of  two  of 
the  vice-presidents — Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  of  the  firm  of  Messis. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  William  Bull.  Mr.  Beale  was 
one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  thel  establishment  of  the  Fund  in 
1887.  and  it  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  that  it  was  in  his  office  that  practical  shape  was  first 
given  to  the  movement.  . 

The  number  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive  the 
bereffts  of  the  Fund  during  the  past  fourteen  years  is  155,  and 
the  total  amount  expended  in  allowances  during  the  same  period 
is  £10,937  7s.  6d.  The  number  of  children  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Fund  is  seventy-three,  and  during  the-  year  com¬ 
passionate  allowances  have  been  made  under  Rule  XIY.  to 
fifteen  of  the  candidates  waiting  for  election. 

With  reference  to  the  election  this  day,  the  committee 
believe  that  they  are  but  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  all  the  sub¬ 
scribers  in  recommending  that  the  whole  of  the  candidates  - 
twenty-four  in  number— be  elected  without  a^  ballot,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  Edwaid  T  II. 


and  his  most  gracious  consort  Queen  Alexandra,  the  patroness 
of  the  Fund. 

The  committee  again  most  cordially  acknowledge  tie  valuable 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Fund  by  local  secretaries  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  gardeners  and  others  in  the  districts  of  Altrincham, 
Bournemouth,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Chesterfield,  Chislehurst, 
Reading,  Rugby,  Sheffield,  Wimbledon,  etc.,  by  means  of  con¬ 
certs  and  the  sale  of  flowers  at  exhibitions  on  behalf  of  the 
charity,  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  during  the  present  year 
the  gardening  communities  in  other  districts  may  be  prompted 
to  follow  so  good  an  example. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VJI.  and  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  Mr.  John 
Pinches,  of  Camberwell,  very  kindly  presented  a  handsome 
Coronation  Medal  to  all  the  children  on  the  Fund.  The  com¬ 
mittee  thank  him  most  cordially  for  his  generous  gift. 

With  keen  regret  the  committee  have  to  announce  the  retire¬ 
ment,  through  pressure  of  other  engagements,  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Stevenson,  the  local  secretary  for  the  Bournemouth  District,  and 
who,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has,  at  his  own  cost,  most 
admirably  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  name  of 
the  subscribers  and  on  their  own  behalf  the  committee  tender 
to  Mr.  Stevenson  most  grateful  thanks  for  his  valuable  services. 

The  annual  festival  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  May  8th, 
under  the  genial  presidency  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. ,  was 
of  the  most  successful  character,  and  the  committee  most  heartily 
desire  to  thank  all  who  assisted  them  in  bringing  about  such  a 
happy  result.  The  chairman’s  whole-hearted  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Fund  met  with  a  most  generous  response,  the  subscription 
list  amounting  to  £687  Is.  6d.,  or  an  increase  of  £38  14s.  5d. 
over  the  previous  year’s  list.  Very  cordially  indeed  do  the  com¬ 
mittee  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  for  his  great  kindness,  and  it  affords  them  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  that  he  be  this  day  elected  a 
vice-president. 

The  supporters  of  the  Fund  will  doubtless  be  as  gratified  to 
know,  as  the  committee  are  to  make  the  announcement,  that  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Carrington  has  most  kindly  promised  to 
preside  at  the.  next  festival,  which  has  been  fixed  to  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday,  May  5th.  The  committee  feel 
sure  that  they  will  not  appeal  in  vain  for  the  support  of  all  lovers 
of  horticulture  and  friends  of  the  charity  in  their  efforts  to  stili 
further  enhance  the  popularity  of  the  festival. 

Several  cases  having  come  before  the  committee  in  which, 
owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  they  have  been  satisfied  that 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  con- 
cerne-d  if  the  benefit  of  the  full  allowance  of  5s.  per  week  could 
have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  is  now  fixed 
by  the  rules,  they  invite  subscribers  to-day  to  consider,  and,  if 
approved,  to  adopt  such  an  alteration  in  Rule  XIII.  as  will  enable 
them  in  future  to  deal  with  such  cases  in  the  manner  which  they 
may  consider  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  children 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

The  alteration  proposed  is  to  add  the  words  printed  in  brackets 
in  the  following  sentences  in  Rule  XIII.,  commencing  in  line  6  : 
— “  No  child  shall  receive  annual  support  after  having  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  [but  the  committee  may,  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion,  in  exceptional  circumstances  continue  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  Further], 
the  executive  committee,  at  their  discretion,  shall  have  power 
to  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10  towards  apprenticing  or  other¬ 
wise  promoting  the  start  in  life  of  any  orphan  on  whose  behalf 
application  shall  have  been  made  to  the  committee.” 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are:  — 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  H.  J.  #ones,  H.  B.  May,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
W.  Nutting,  G.  Reynoldsi,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  and  J.  H.  Witty; 
and  Messrs.  Bates,  Jones,  May,  Moorman,  Nutting,  Reynolds, 
and  Witty  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  Mr. 
G.  Caselton,  Garden  'Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace,  is  nomi¬ 
nated  for  election  to  the  sear  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Weeks. 

The  committee  most  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Sherwood  on  his 
restoration  to  health  ;  thank  him  most  sincerely  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Fund  ;  and  have 
great  pleasure  in  again  nominating  him  for  re-election  as 
treasurer. 

The  best-  thanks  of  the  committee  are  also  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  Mr.  M.  Rowan  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  for  their  valued 
services  most  cheerfully  rendered  as  auditors.  Mr.  Barr  is  the 
retiring  auditor,  and  is  nominated  for  re-election. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cutbush  seconded,  that 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  be  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
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Mr.  W.  Bates  proposed,  and  Mi-.  W.  Roupell  seconded,  that 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  be  re-eleoted  treasurer. 

Mr.  W.  Howe  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cutbusih  seconded,  that 
Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  be  re-elected  as  one  of  the  auditors. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  Poupart  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  committee,  who  offered 
their  services. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Assbee  seconded,  that  Mr. 
G.  Caselton  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  Lyne  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  committee 
be  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks  for  his  past  services. 

The  chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Saunders  seconded, 
that  Mr.  B.  Wynne  be  re-elected  as  secretary. 

The  chairman  proposed  that  the  twenty-four  children,  candi¬ 
dates  for  election,  be  placed  on  the  Fund  without  having  to  go  to 
ihe  ballot  for  the  benefits  of  the  same.  This  would  increase  the 
children  on  the  Fund  to  ninety-seven — .the  record  number  that 
has  hitherto  received  support.  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bari., 
seconded  this,  and  said  it  was  a  most  graceful  act.  The 
children  named  were: — Evelyn  Phyllis  Cherry,  Lilian  May 
Francis,  Walter  Gregg,  Williamina  Hendry,  Edward  George 
Arnold,  Florence  Mary  Bannister,  John  Crawford,  Joseph  Cutts, 
Eliza  Ann  Fuller,  Ethel  May  Gartell,  Edith  Alice  Holloway,  Dora 
Ellen  Janies,  Wilhelmdna  Lawson,  Alice  Rose  Lovelock, 
Frederick  Henry  Lovelock,  Alexander  Donald  Macgregor,  Wini¬ 
fred  Catherine  Rotherick  Osman,  Elsie  Peckitt,  Florence  Kate 
Riddle,  Lydia  Gertrude  Riddle,  John  Henry  Rous,  William 
George  Rous,  Josiah  Frank  Sparkes,  and  Herbert  Charles 
Stockley. 

All  of  the  above  resolutions  or  proposals  were  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  W.  Marshall  asked  how  many  children  would 
go  off  the  Fund  this  year.  The  chairman  replied  that  six  would 
go  off,  but  two  of  these  would  only  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Fund  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  they  were  cases  of  great 
distress.  For  these  reasons  they  had  asked  the  above  altera¬ 
tions  in  Rule  XIH.  After  some  encouragement  from  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  that  all  should  help  to  render  the  annual  dinner  a 
success,  Mr.  Marshall  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

The  total  of  the  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  past  year 
was  £2,699  3s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,500  6s.  2d.,  so 
that-  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1,198  17s.  4d.  to  the  credit 
of  the  Fund. 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


I  should  almost  imagine  Mr.  Dick  was  a  South  American  pos¬ 
sessing  the  inborn  prejudice  against  niggers.  There  is  a  little 
story  concerning  two  Southerners  who  were  commenting  upon 

the  advent  of  a  certain  influential  coloured  man. 

*  *  * 

“  How  did  you  get  on  when  introduced  ?  ”  asked  one. 

“  Waa’l,”  replied  the  other,  “  he  being  a  nigger,  I  couldn’t 
bring  myself  to  call  him  mister  ;  so  I  just  said,  ‘  How  are  you, 
Professor  1  ’  ” 

*  *  * 

I  take  Mr.  Dicks’  appellation  in  a  similar  light. 

*  *  * 

Respecting  writing  essays,  it  is  only  my  indefinable  generosity 

that  checks  me  from  seizing  the  weekly  prize.  The  “  oi-fis  boy” 

may  say  I  am  a  1 - ;  but — well,  maybe  it  would  be  true. 

Still,  there  could  be  no  mud-splashing  without  mud,  but,  object¬ 
ing  to  the  latter,  I  choose  to  sling  ink. 

*  *  * 

However,  in  doing  so  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  ill-feeling  or 
bitterness.  Of  course,  if  there  are  gardeners — and,  as  “Mr.  D.” 
speaks  of  them,  I  presume  there  are — who  follow  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  previous  doings  to  the  letter,  then  diaries  are  all  wrong. 

*  *  * 

However,  I  should  hardly  imagine  that  a  man  possessing  suffi¬ 
cient  talent  to  keep  a  diary  would  lack  the  brains  to  tell  him 
to  make  allowances.  Mr.  D.  states  that  he  kept  a  diary  for 
years.  What  does  he  keep  now,  may  I  ask — a  -iarv  ? 

*  *  * 

Apparently  he  is  anxious  that  “  Vigilant  ”  should  deprive 

himself  of  a  Chrysanthemum  display  by  advising  him  to  cut 
down  his  plants  in  September.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  another 
batch  of  plants  for  the  purpose  ? 


To  hark  back  to  the  kitchen  garden.  Has  not  Mr.  Beckett  a 
single  theory  to  advance  concerning  the  non-growing  of  Potatos  : 
The  office  pen-wielder  a  while  ago  said  it  had  been  attributed  to 
premature  ripening.  [Over-maturity.— Ed.] 

* *  *  * 

I  own  to  not  a  little  interest  on  the  subject,  and,  like  Mr.  B., 
am  unsatisfied  with  present  theories. 

*  *  * 

On  page  76  Charles  Wood  inquires  for  names  of  ’Mums  suitable 
for  late  work.  If  his  purpose  is  for  profit,  the  following  will 
offer  a  selection,  all  of  which  are  grown  in  quantity  for  market 
work  after  October  supplies  have  failed  :  — Bronze,  Ida,  Source 
d’Or  ;  yellow,  Pride  ot  Ryecroft,  Soleil  d’Octobre,  W.  H.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Phoebus,  Yellow  Triompliante ;  white,  Niveus,  Elaine, 
Souvenir  de  P.  Amie,  L.  Canning,  Western  King,  Princess 
Victoria;  crimson,  Red  L.  Canning,  Dazzler,  II.  J.  Jones,  Sun¬ 
set,  John  Pockett ;  pink,  Comte  F.  Laurani  and  Diamond 
Jubilee. 

*  *  * 

Varieties  that  have  proved  good  for  January  are  Mme.  Therese 
Pankoucke,  white;  Mme.  Phillipe  Rivoire,  creamy  white  ;  Fram- 
field  Pink  (syn.  Mms.  Felix  Perrin),  pink  ;  Lucy  A.  Thompson, 
yellow  ;  and  Miss  Jessie  Cottie,  bronze  yellow. 

*  *  * 

The  extent  that  flowers  are  grown  in  the  Riviera  can  be  gauged 
when  it  is  stated  that  some  8,000  cultivators  handle  the  work. 

*  *  * 

From  there  flowers  are  dispatched  to  all  the  great  European 
markets. 

*  *  * 

There  are  not  a  few  who  hint  that  the  new  American  Apple  rot 
may  not  get  over  here. 

*  *  * 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  it  affects  fruits  after  storing, 
and  then  only  fruits  that  are  scabbed. 

*  ■*  * 

The  “  Rural  New  Yorker  ”  comments  upon  this  new  terror,  also 

publishing  a  photo  Of  affected  Apples. 

*  *  * 

Briefly  spaking,  the  pink  fungus  is  a  parasitic  enemy  of  the 

scab,  but  in  destroying  the  scab  it  ruins  the  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Matters  are  looking  suspicious  in  connection  with  the  Jamaica 
fruit  trade.  Bananas  are  becoming  scarce,  together  with  other 
fruits.  When  one  considers  that  America  practically  controls 
the  exports  in  Jamaica  the  Mea  of  cornering  crops  up. 

*  *  * 

The  South  Dakota  Experimental  Station,  and  that  of  Garden 
City,  Kansas,  have  been  testing  the  merits  of  Bromus  inermis, 
and  they  look  upon  it  as  the  coning  grass  for  dry,  arid  regions. 

*  *■  * 

Professor.  Shaw  says  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  or  even  on 
yellow  sand.  It  is  coarse  in,  growth,  yet  stock  eat  it  readily, 

and  it  makes  excellent  hay. 

*  *  * 

It  remains  green  from  March  till  November,  is  a  perennial, 
growing  two  five  feet  in  height.  In  short,  it  is  considered  the 

uncrowned  king  of  the  desert. 

*  *  * 

America  has,  and  is,  growing  many  sorts  of  fodder  which  might 
find  a  place  here. 

Even  an  enquiring  mind  is  unable  to  discover  everything  right 
away.  The  recent  Sweet  Pea  article  has  brought  to  hand  three, 
more  American  varieties  at  present  unknown. 

*  *  * 

Calumbia  is  described  as  a  white  ground,  suffused  with  purple, 
pencilled  with  pink. 

*  *  * 

Pouch  Rider  is  what,  I  trust  it  will  prove — a  magnificently 

formed,  rich  scarlet.  The  remaining  variety  not  yet  in  the 
market  is  Pres.  Roosevelt,  with  no  better  description  than  its 
being  a  new  hybrid. 

*  *  * 

What  is  being  pushed  as  a  new  dwarf  yellow  Pea  is  Crotolaria 
retusa.  My  efforts  to  discover  its  antecedents  have  been  un¬ 
availing. 

*  *  * 

There  are  numerous  yellow  Crotolarias.,  but  they  appear  to  be 
stove  plants,  whereas  the  one  in  question  is  a  half-hardy  annual, 

and  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  April. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  office  “  termagant  ”  (hot  that  that  individual  is  a 
lady)  may  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
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The  Hollyhock  (Althea  rosea). 

Any  good  old  garden  soil,  well  trenched,  will  grow  the  Holly¬ 
hock  well,  and  these  plants  form  an  imposing  back  line  in  a 
mixed  border,  and  should  be  planted  not  less  than  3ft.  apart. 
They  can  also  be  grown  to  perfection  in  beds  planted  4ft.  apart 
each  way.  A  peculiar  and  destructive  fungus,  named  Puccinia 
malvaccarum,  often  works  sad  havoc  with  the  Hollyhock, 
destroying  the  leaves  and  corroding  the  flower-stalks.  One  of 
the  best  means  of  neutralising  the  effects  of  the  disease  is  to 
deeply  trench  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  grow,  placing 
plenty  of  Cow  manure  just  below  the  roots  ;  and,  after  planting, 
mulch  the  surface  with  a  good  dressing  of  the  same. 

There  are  three  ways  of  propagating  the  Hollyhock — by  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  division  of  the  roots.  The  general  practice  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  July  or  August,  placing  the  pans  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  then  planting  out  in  autumn  in  good  ground,  to 
flower  the  following  season.  No  one  should  sow  seed  unless 
from  a  good  strain,  and  during  this  month,  if  sown  in  pans  in 
light  free  soil,  a  great  advantage  will  be  gained.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  seeds  germinate  freely  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 
As  soon  as  large  enough  they  should  be  potted,  singly,  into 
small  pots,  and  repotted  into  larger  ones  as  soon  as  they  gain 
strength  and  size,  and,  when  they  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  be  planted  out  in  well-trenched  and  highly-manured  ground 
about  the  middle  of  May.  A  large  number  of  the  plants  will 
flower  the  same  year,  and  thus  a  season’s  growth  is  saved.  Pro¬ 
pagation  by  cuttings  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  plants  of 
good  varieties,  and  the  practice  may  be  carried  on  from  March 
to  October.  Most  of  the  old  plants  give  plenty  of  young  shoots 
early  in  spring  ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  become  a  little  hard,  cut 
them  off  close  to  the  stem,  and  place  three  or  four  round  the 
side  of  a  5-inch  pot  in  light,  sandy  soil.  Plunge  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  separately 
into  4-inch  pots. 

Propagation  by  division  of  the  roots  is  best  done  in  autumn, 
when  the  flowering  season  is  over.  One  large  plant  can  be 
divided  into  tlrree  or  four  pieces.  Each  piece  must  have  some 
roots  attached,  and  be  potted  up  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
during  winter,  and  then  planted  out  in  spring,  or  else  planted 
out  in  ^autumn  in  light,  well-drained  soil. 

If  the  flowers  of  the  Hollyhock  are  wanted  for  exhibition  a 
few  hints  to  the  intending  exhibitor  may  be  of  service.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  to  have  fine  flowers  there  must  be  special 
cultivation,  and  the  soil  about  the  plants  should  be  mulched 
with  short  dung  ;  and  liquid  manure  or  guano,  rendered  as 
soluble  as  possible  in  water,  may  also  be  given  twice  a  week. 
If  individual  flowers  are  aimed  at,  leave  one  spike  only  on  one 
plant  and  see  that  it  is  properly  staked  and  securely  tied.  Cut 
away  all  lateral  shoots  thrown  out  from  the  spike,  thin  out  the 
flower  buds  if  too  much  crowded  together,  and  take  off  the  top 
of  the  spike  when  it  has  developed  3ft.  of  flowers.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  by  topping  the  spike  the  grower  increases  the  size 
of  the  individual  flowers,  but  he  will  also  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  blooming  of  the  plant.  This  is  one  of  the  sacrifices  that 
have  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  show  flowers.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  flower  consists  in  the  petals  being  thick  of  substance, 
the  edges  smooth  and  even,  the  florets  occupying  the  centre  full 
and  compact,  closely  arranged,  rising  high  in  the  middle,  and 
of  globular  form,  with  a  stiff  guard  petal,  forming  the  ba.se  of 
the  flower  and  extending  about  half  an  inch  or  so  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  centre  ball  ;  so  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower  iDresent  a  uniform  appearance.  The  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  spike  needs  to  be  regular,  not  being  crowded 
together  in  a  confused  mass  nor  loosely  hanging  with  open  spaces 
between  each  bloom,  but  so  disposed  that  the  shape  of  each  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  when  fully  blown,  the  uppermost  covering 
the  top,  and  nothing  can  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  spike 
than  a  few  green  leaves  between  the  flowers,  which  give  it  an 
elegant  and  graceful  appearance.  A  further  important  point  i9 
colour  ;  the  brighter,  stronger,  and  more  distinct  the  better. 

St.  Catherine’s.  R.  McK. 

Raising  Tender  Annuals. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  seed  of  tender  or  half-hardy 
annuals  should  be  sown,  and  among  the  great  variety  of  these 
I  find  the  following  most  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes,  as  they 
are  for  display  in  beds  or  borders.  The  Aster  is  decidedly  the 
favourite  with  the  majority  of  lovers  of  all  garden  flowers,  and 
is  indispensable,  Everybody  should  grow  these  popular 
annuals,  and  the  varieties  “Comet”  and  “  Ostrich  Plume” 


Asters  should  be  sown  preferably  the  first  week  in  April,  as 
they  require  a  constant  growth  to  make  them  satisfactory.  If 
sown  earlier  they  are  apt  to  he  put  on  one  side,  and  conse¬ 
quently  starved.  For  a  late  display  and  successional  cutting 
another  sowing  may  be  made  about  the  middle  of  Slay  ;  these 
will  be  found  useful  for  autumn. 

Ten-weeks  Stocks  should  take  the  second  place  among  the 
favoured  tender  annuals.  The  fragrance  of  these  is  very  deli¬ 
cious.  Sowings  of  these  should  be  made  early  in  February,  as 
much  finer  blooms  are  produced  than  if  sown  later.  I  would 
also  remind  the  reader  that  the  smaller  sized  plants  produce 
the  best  double  flowers,  the  stronger  ones  generally  running  to 
single  trusses.  French  and  African  Marigolds  are  also  most 
useful  for  display,  especially  the  lemon  and  orange  varieties  of 
the  latter.  Marigolds  should  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  March, 
and  pricked  off  in  an  early  stage.  Phlox  Drummondii  makes 
grand  beds,  and  as  the  flowers  are  so  greatly  improved,  both  in 
shape  and  size,  should  be  grown  by  those  who  have  room  at 
disposal.  The  middle  to  the  end  of  March  is  the  best  time 
for  sowing.  The  seeds  soon  germinate,  and  should  be  pricked 
off  early  and  kept  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  getting  drawn 
up  and  weakly. 

Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  though  a  hardy  annual,  may  be  sown 
in  boxes  or  pans,  pricked  off,  and  transplanted  to  beds  or  in 
masses.  Treated  in  this  manner  I  find  they  do  much  better, 
and  are  indispensable  for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  the  end  of  February.  Verbena  hybrids 
is  also  useful  for  beds,  and  if  sown  the  last  week  in 
February  in  gentle  heat ;  and  the  seedlings,  if  pricked  off  in 
their  early  stage,  will  make  good  plants  for  transferring  to  beds 
towards  the  end1  of  May.  Lastly,  Zinnia  elegans  fl.  pi.  is 
becoming  a  popular  flower  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shades 
which  the  flowers  assume.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the 
end  of  March,  and  require  continual  growth,  as  they  dislike 
any  check  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  planting  out  in  masses 
or  borders. 

All  tender  amnuals  require  pricking  off  into  pans  or  boxes 
(or  frames  if  at  command),  and  should  be  handled  at  their 
earliest  stages  ;  and  after  they  have  started  well  into  the  fresh 
soil  should  be  inured  to  plenty  of  light  and  air,  to  induce  strong, 
sturdy  growth.  They  should,  however,  be  protected  from  the 
keen  easterly  winds  prevalent  at  that  time  of  year.  J.  T. 

Saving  Seed  of  Primula  sinensis. 

Seed  saving  is  most  interesting,  and  a  particular  strain  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  saving  the  seed  from  selected  plants. 
New  and  distinct  varieties  may  also  be  raised  by  crossing  the 
finest  forms  one  with  another,  and  I  hope  these  remarks  may 
be  the  means  of  some  readers  devoting  a  little  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  this  season.  When  fertilising  Primulas  the 
points  to  consider  are  the  colour,  size,  and  quality  of  the  flowers, 
and  plants  which  throw  the  flower  spikes  well  above  the  foliage 
only  should  be  used.  If  a  flower  is  examined,  in  the  centre 
will  be  found  a  small  object  something  like  a  miniature  pin’s 
head.  This  is  the  stigma.  If  the  flower  is  split  down,  the  centre, 
the  anthers  bearing  the  pollen  will  be  found  on  the  inside. 
Choose  a  sunny  day  this  month  for  the  operation,  which  is  best 
done  about  noon,  when  the  pollen  is  dry  and  dust-like.  Remove 
a  little  pollen  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush,  and  apply  it  carefully 
to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  to  be  fertilised.  A  label  should  be 
attached  to  each  plant,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  variety 
used,  date,  etc.  In  a  few  days  after  being  fertilised  the  flowers 
drop  off,  and  if  the  seed-pods  are  seen  to  be  swelling  like  small 
bladders,  the  remaining  flowers  should  be  cut  off,  which  will 
throw  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  seed-pods.  Place  the 
plants  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  where  they  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun,  and  do  not  neglect  them  until  the  seeds  are 
ripe.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  pods  burst,  and  should  bft 
gathered'  at  once.  W.  Hopkins. 

Broadlees,  Reigate. 

Foliage  Plants  for  Table  Decoration. 

The  season  is  upon  us  when  preparations  are  being  made  to 
raise  up  a  stock  of  foliage  plants  for  use  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  Present-day  requirements  demand  a 
supply  of  well-grown  plants  for  dinner  tables  and  other  choice 
decorations.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  a  collection  of 
sturdy  and  compact  plants  of  Crotons,  Caladiums,  and  Dracaenas, 
with  their  varied  and  beautiful  colours,  to  what  it  is  to  see  tall, 
leggy  specimens  of  the  first  and  last  named,  with  a  few  leaves 
on  the  top  of  the  plants,  taking  up  just  the  same  amount  of 
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room  as  well-grown  ones  require.  In  some  of  our  old  gardens 
there  is  an  excuse  with  big,  high  houses  (very  often  more  wood 
than  glass),  which  are  unfit  for  growing  such  plants.  The  rich 
tone  of  colouring  in  the  leaves  is  certain  to  be  lacking  in  such 
cases. 

Crotons. — Old  leggy  plants  should  either  be  mossed  or 
cuttings  taken,  where  plenty  of  bottom  heat  is  at  command  ; 
this  is  the  best  plan,  and  if  the  old  plants  are  not  needed  for 
more  cuttings  they  can  be  thrown  away.  But  with  no  means  of 
bottom  heat, the  mossing  system  can  be  done  and  the  moss  kept 
moist  till  the  roots  appear  through,  when  the  tops  should  be 
cut  off,  potted  in  small  pots,  and  kept  close  in  a  case  for  a  few 
days.  For  table  plants  60’s  and  48’s  are  quite  large  enough  ; 
if  any  larger  it  is  seldom  they  will  fit  the  bowls  and  vases  with¬ 
out  turning  them  out  of  the  pots.  Crotons  require  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  summer,  with  little  or  no  shading, 
though  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  stove  we  are  bound  to  shade  a 
little  for  the  benefit  of  other  plants.  If  they  oan  be  grown  in  a 
house  to  themselves  so  much  the  better.  Stand  them  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  to  obtain  the  rich-coloured  leaves,  and 
where  possible  only  syringe  with  rain  water.  As  a  rule,  the 
graceful  narrow-leaved  varieties  are  mostly  preferred  and 
admired  for  table  work  to  the  broad  and  erect  leaved  varieties. 

Dracaenas. — Of  the  two  I  think  these  stand  better  in  the 
house  than  Crotons,  many  of  which  are  as  pretty,  if  not  quite  so 
graceful  in  habit.  The  old  plants  cm  be  rung  and  mossed,  as 
advised  before  ;  tops  may  also  be  taken  ;  the  stems,  too,  can  be 
cut  into  pieces,  or  the  toes  may  be  cut  from  the  roots  and  put  in. 
They  soon  make  nice  plants,  though  with  some  var:eties  this 
plan  is  not  always  advisable  on  account  of  the  first  set  of  leaves 
coming  smaller  than  the  others.  Dracaenas  require  a  lit  le  shade 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  on  the  paths  and  between  the  plants,  but  syringing 
overhead  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Calamttms  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  prettiest  of  all  our  stove 
foliage  plants.  Though  only  in  full  beauty  part  of  the  year, 
they  certainly  give  us  a  great  variety  of  rich  co’our,  and  are 
indispensable  for  indoor  decoration  if  treated  with  discretion. 
Few  foliage  plants  can  excel  well  grown  pots  of  C.  argyrites  (in 
small  pots),  and  used  for  effect  on  a  table.  Their  beautiful 
marked  leaves  are  always  admired.  For  a  companion  we  may 
take  C.  minus  erubescens  ;  of  course,  there  are  others  equally 
as  useful,  but  for  small  pots  these  two  varieties  are  the  best. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  culture  of  Caladiums  is 
keeping  them  too  dry  during  the  winter  months.  The  best 
plan,  T  have  found,  is  to  lay  them  on  their  sides,  under  a  stage 
in  the  stove,  with  a  piece  of  corrugated  iron  over  the  pots,  till 
spring.  By  this  method  they  generally  get  sufficient  moisture 
to  keep  the  tubers  in  a  good  condition.  They  delight  in  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture,  both  at  their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
during  their  growing  period,  but  can  be  somewhat  hardened  off 
before  using  fcr  the  house.  Withhold  water  when  signs  of  dry¬ 
ing  off  are  seen.  Shading  will  be  necessary  during  the  summer, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  water  lie  on  the  foliage,  for 
if  it  does  holes  are  soon  made  through  the  leaves. 

Another  charming  plant  in  a  small  pot.  is  Cocos  weddeliana, 
a  few  of  which  will  always  be  found- of  use  to  the  decorator. 
Many  other  beautiful  foliage  plants  can  be  added,  and,  with 
the  Editor’s  permission,  will  be  treated  in  another  article  at  some 
future  date.  J.  Botley. 

Lime :  Its  Value  to  Land  and  Growing  Crops. 

February  is  the  month  when  lime  is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
land.  Gardens  near  large  cities  are  subject  to  more  poison  and 
filth  than  in  the  country  districts.  Its  value  is  great  to  all  soils, 
but  still  more  so  on  those  heavily-cropped  lands  near  to  large 
towns  where  much  town  refuse  is  used,  as  it  not  only  tends  to 
keep  the  land  sweet,  but  its  action  on  the  soil  makes  it  more 
friable  to  work,  especially  for  spring  sowing.  Apply  1  cwt.  to 
about  15  square  yards  for  a  medium  dressing.  When  it  has 
fallen  to  a  dry  powder  the  lime  should  be  forked  into  the  soil. 
This  is  where  many  gardeners  seem  to  make  a  mistake.  The 
lime  is  left  on  the  surface  of  the  land  too  long,  when  it  gets 
into  a  soddened  condition.  How  can  we  expect  it  to  operate  on 
wireworms,  slugs,  and  grubs  when  its  fresh,  caustic  state  is 
gone?  This  must  be  specially  boime  in  mind — it  must  be  applied 
when  it  reaches  a  fine  dry  powder,  not  left  till  it  gets  in  a 
soddened  condition.  I  would  remind  readers  not  to  apply  lime 
and  manure  together.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  they 
must  be  worked  into  the  land  separately,  say  a  few  weeks 
between  them.  We  find  it  of  immense  value  during  the  growing 
season  for  checking  the  following  diseases: — Cabbage  fly  and 
grub,  finger-and-toe  in  Turnips,  Celery  and  Onion  maggot; 
also  a  dusting  of  lime  on  any  infected  plants  during  the  growing 
season  will  be  found  beneficial.  One  to  21bs.  of  lime  and  lib.  ot 
sulphate  of  copper,  dissolved  in  water  separately,  with  the  addi¬ 


tion  of  8  to  10  gallons  of  water,  well  syringed  on  the  Potato 
foliage  about  July,  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  checking 
Potato  disease.  At  this  dull  season  a  lime  wash  on  fruit  trees 
will  be  of  immense  value  to  trees  attacked  with  moss  and  lichen 
growth.  Lime  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  gardeners  to  secure 
healthy  and  clean  crops.  William  Smith. 

4a,  Burnt  Tree  Lane,  Sheffield. 

The  Gloxinia. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  stove  perennials  none  are  more 
worthy  of  appreciation  than  the  Gloxinia,  and  none  are  more 
striking  than  a  batch  of  those  lovely  plants  when  they  are  well 
grown.  During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  done  to 
improve  these  beautiful  flowers,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  now  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  erect-flowered  forms  and  the  many  exquisite 
varieties  now  to  be  obtained.  They  are  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  their  adaptability  for  table  and  conservatory  decoration 
should  secure  for  them  a  front  rank  in  every  garden.  Much  could 
be  said  regarding  the  merits  of  the  Gloxinia,  but  1  will  restrict 
my  remarks  to  a  few  details  regarding  its  culture  and 
management. 

As  the  Gloxinia  produces  very  fine  fibrous  roots,  a  very  light 
soil  must  be  used  for  potting,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  administration  of  water.  They  delight  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere,  in  a  temperature  between  60deg.  and  70deg.,  and 
during  all  stages  of  their  growth  they  should  be  shaded  from 
thedirect  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Gloxinia  is  very  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  a  very  light  sandy 
soil.  Do  not  cover  the  seeds  when  sowing,  but  place  a  piece  of 
glass  over  each  pan,  and  then  plunge  them  in  a  bed  with  a  good 
bottom  heat  in  a  warm  house  or  pit.  Should  the  soil  become 
dry,  partially  submerge  the  pans  in  water,  but  do  not  water  over¬ 
head.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  immediately  the  little 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  into  2gin.  pots 
failed  with  soil  similar  to  that  used  for  sowing  in.  After  they  are 
potted  give  them  a  gentle  spray  overhead,  and  then  remove  them 
to  a  nice  warm  moist  house,  remembering  always  to  shade  from 
strong  sunshine.  When  they  have  well  filled  these  pots  with 
roots,  shift  them  carefully  into  4in.  pots,  and  in  those  they 
should  be  allowed  to  flower. 

A  good  compost  for  their  final  potting  consists  of  two  parts  soft- 
fibrous  loam,  fully  one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  peat,  half  part 
well-decayed  horse  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand,  good  drainage  being  also  essential.  On  no  account  must 
the  plants  suffer  for  want-  of  water,  though  they  do  better  if 
kept  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots,  and  given  a  gentle  spray  or  a 
light  syringe  overhead  night  and  morning.  Always  allow  the 
pots  to  emit  a  clear  sound  when  tapped  before  watering.  Very 
weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week 
whenever  the  plants  begin  to  show  their  flower,  but  it  must 
always  be  given  in  a  veiy  weak  state,  otherwise  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  After  they  are  finished  flowering  the  bulbs 
should  be  ripened  off  by  gradually  withholding  water  and 
moisture  until  the  foliage  naturally  dies  away.  They  should 
then  be  rested  for  the  winter  by  placing  the  pots  on  their  sides  in 
any  dry  place  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50deg.  ; 
if  their  pots  are  required  they  oan  be  shaken  out  and  stored  in 
dry  sand  or  cocoanu-t  fibre.  When  the  convenient  time  arrives 
for  starting  them  in  the  spring,  the  pots  -should  be  watered  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  Bulbs 
that  have  been  stored  in  sand  or  co-coanut  fibre  should  be  placed 
on  a  bed  with  a  bottom  heat-  in  any  light  material  that  will  hold 
moisture  until  growth  commences.  As  soon  as  they  start  to 
make  growth  shade  them  out  and  repot  them,  using  a  compost 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  final  potting  of  the  seedlings,  and 
grow  them  on  as  described  above. 

If  green  fly  appear,  fumigate  with  XI  All.  Special  varieties 
can  be  very  easily  propagated  from  leaf  cuttings.  Where  a 
house  cannot  be  allotted  to  themselves,  if  started  in  a  little  hea-t 
they  do  admirably  well  in  an  intermediate  greenhouse  or  stove. 
And  if  a  few  bulbs  are  started  at  intervals,  with  a  little  care,  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  grand  display  of 
t-he=e  charming  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 

Strathblane.  M.  S. 

The  prize  for  February  14th  in  the  Readers’  Com¬ 
petition  was  awarded  to  “  W.  B.”  for  his  article  on  “  Hints 
on  Orchid  Culture,”  p.  128.  By  an  oversight  this  was 
crowded  out  last  week. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  C.  Comfort”  for  his  article  on  “Covering 
Fernery  Walls,”  p.  148.  Some  of  the  articles  last  week  were 
over  one  column  in  length  and  ineligible. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday,  March 
9th,  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  John  Green,  of  Dereham,  Norfolk,  has 

kindly  consented  to  preside. 

*  *  * 

The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  reminds 
horticulturists  and  amateurs  that  the  fifteenth  International 
Quinquennial  Exposition  of  Horticulture  will  be  held  at  Ghent 
from  April  18th  to  26th,  1903,  and  is  destined  to  surpass  m 
splendour  its  predecessors.  The  Syndical  Chamber  organises  on 
that  occasion  an  international  meeting  of  horticulturists  at 
Ghent. 

*  ••  * 

R.H.S.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  Chiswick,  September 
29th,  30th,  October  1st,  1903. — A  desire  has  been  expressed  in 
several  quarters  that  some  idea  of  the  vegetable  schedule  should 
be  put  forth  at  once.  It  will  include  classes  for  (a)  single  dishes 
of  all  sorts  of  vegetables;  (b)  col  lection  of  vegetables  (trade 
only),  100  square  feet ;  collection  of  vegetables  (amateurs),  50 
square  feet ;  collection  of  vegetables  (amateurs),  24  square  feet , 
collection  of  Pumpkin®  and  Gourds  (open),  50  square  feet;  col¬ 
lection  of  18  varieties  Potato®  (trade) ;  collection  of  12  varieties 
Potato s  (amateurs)  ;  (c)  three  dishes  of  Peas,  distinct  (amateurs), 
six  dishes  of  round  Potatos  (amateurs),  six  dishes  of  Kidney 
Potatos  (amateurs),  three  dishes  of  Kidney  Potatos  (amateurs), 
three  dishes  of  round  Potato®  (amateurs),  four  dishes  of  Tomatos, 
distinct  (amateurs),  two  dishes  of  Tomato®,  distinct  (amateurs), 

nine  varieties  Salad  Plants  in  basket  (amateurs). 

*  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — T'he  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms.  Reclland,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst., 
Mr.  E.  Binfield,  Old  Sneyd  Park,  occupying  the  chair.  The  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  evening  was  “Melons  and  Cucumbers,”  introduced 
by  Mr.  Collier,  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’.  Association.  The  lec¬ 
turer  detailed  the  best  methods  for  cultivation,  including  time 
for  sowing  the  seed,  training,  stopping,  tying,  and  general  treat- 
ment.  He  also  described  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  which 
they  are  liable  to,  and  the  best  means  for  eradication  and  preven¬ 
tion.  Soils  and  composts  also  received  his  attention,  and  were 
fully  explained.  A  good  discussion  followed  Mr.  Collier’s  lecture, 
and  he  was  verted  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  able  paper. 
Prizes  for  two  Orchids  were  awarded,  equal  firsts  to  MV.  W. 
Howell  Davis,  J.P.  (gardener.  Mr.  Curtis),  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Harris 
(gardener,  Mr.  Venn).  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  G  arnish 
for  some  cut  Tulip®.  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.  (gardener.  Mr. 
Curtis),  for  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Kitlev  for.a 
pot  of  double  Daffodils,  grown  entirely  in  moss.  The  society’s 
Certificate  of  Special  Merit  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Hall  (gar¬ 
dener.  Mr.  Ware)  for  two  good  pots  of  Freesias,  and  to  Mr.  Avres 

for  a  fine  collection  of  Cypripediums. 

*  ^  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — Mr.  Arthur  Pentney,  of  Staines 
Road  Nurseries,  Hounslow,  was  in  evidence  on  the  12th  inst, 
when  a  very  comprehensive  paper  on  the  “  Root  Trade  ”  was; 
delivered  to  an  appreciative  audience.  Mr.  Pentney  explained 
that  the  term  “  roots  ”  was  a  technical  one,  and  was  applied  to 
those  plants  such  as  Pansies,  Primroses,  Carnation®,  Pinks,  Wall¬ 
flowers',  Foxglove®',  etc.,  for  which  there  was  am  enormous  de¬ 
mand.  The  coster — the  versatile  coster — was  the  medium  by 
which  luue  quantities  of  these  roots  were  distributed  among  the 
people.  He  usually  bought  his  roots  at  a  low  figure,  and  sold 
them  at  a  very  high  one,  often  making  as  much  as  400  per  cent,  by 
the  transaction.  Although  'he  wa®  a  good  distributor  he  was 
generally  a  bad  character,  i.e. ,  he  was  mot  particular  as  to  his 
statements  when  he  had  anything  to-  sell.  Mr.  Pentney  gave 
some  very  humorous  instances  of  the  frauds  practised  by  this  in¬ 
dividual.  Seedling  single  Carnations,  known,  in  the  trade  as 
“  Jacks,”  were  much  sought  after  by  the  coster.  They  looked  so 
promising  tint  thev  found  a  ready  sale  ;  ave.  and  even  gardeners 
had  been  taken  in  by  their  robustness.  Epilobium  montanum — 
a  very  common  weed — was  substituted  for  Musk  ;  while  Arte- 
mesia  vulgaris,  the  common  Mugwort,  did  duty  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Many  other  tricks  of  the  trade  were  duly  and  humorously 
exposed,  and  many  interesting  matters  discussed.  The  chairman 
(Mr.  C.  B.  Green)  and  others  gave  instances  of  some  of  these 


tricks,  after  which  the  cordiai  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to 
Mr.  Pentney.  In  the  competition  for  six  Primulas  Mr.  C. 
Edwards  was  first,  and  Mr.  Woods  second.  Mr.  Woods  also  ex¬ 
hibited  a  dozen  pots  of  Freesias,  Mr.  Daok  some  fine  double  Nat 
cissus  “  Van  Sion,”  Mr.  Hogg  Cypripediums  and  Cattleyas  ;  and 
Mr.  Styles  some  garnishing  Kale,  which  was  much  admired. 

*  *  * 

Examination  in  Horticulture. — The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  annual  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  22nd,  1903.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  society’s  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London. 
S.W.  The  questions  set  at  all  the  previous  examinations  at- 
now  published,  price  Is.,  complete. 

vc  ¥r 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and  flower 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
February  24th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  at  1-4  p.m.  A  lecture  “  On  the  Use  of  Eetlier  and  Chloro¬ 
form  in  the  Forcing  of  Shrubs  ”  will  be  given  by  Monsieur  Emile 
Lemoine.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday. 
February  10th,  eighty-two  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Viscountes®  Morpeth.  Sir  William 
Vincent,  Bart. ,  Sir  Gilbert  Green-all,  Bart. ,  Sir  Harold  Pelly. 
Bart.,  Lady  Brownlow,  Lady  Evelyn  Cotterell,  and  Lady  Evelyn 
James,  making  a  total  of  220  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Hull  and  District  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the.  Hull  and  District  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Carr  Lane,  Hull,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
Mr.  T.  P.  Ferens,  J.P.,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  Supporting 
the  president  were  Alderman  Jarman,  Councillors  G.  L.  Scott, 
.J.P.,  Sylvester  Sage,  G.  Dibney,  and  C.  Paine,  Captain  Coysh, 
J.P.,  I)r.  Mountain,  Messrs.  W.  Wheatley,  B.  Bolton,  the  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  J.  F.  Posthill),  and  others.  Captain  Coysh  gave 
“  The  Hull  and  District  Horticultural  Association. ”  Referring 
to  the  last  show  as  a  failure  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  he 
said  he  was  sure  that  the  next  show  would  be  a  great  financial 
success.  He  had  heard,  however,  that  from  a  horticultural 
standpoint  the  exhibition  was  second  to  none  in  the  Riding. 
Councillor  Rain©  responded,  and  mentioned  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  society  was  over  220.  They  had  attempted — suc¬ 
ceeded  to  some  extent — in  educating  the  public  of  Hull  up  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  flowers  and  plants.  They  had  also  tried 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  by  taking  their  members 
on  excursions  into  the  country.  One  of  their  aims  was  to  induce 
the  Corporation  to  put  into  operation  the  Allotments  Acts  as 
far  as  practicable  and  possible  in  and  around  the  city  of  Hull. 

*  *  * 

Southampton  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Southampton,  on  the  6th  instant.  The  Mayoi 
(Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders)  presided.  A  very  satisfactory  report 
was  laid  before  the  meeting,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  depression  that  prevailed  last  season, 
affecting  adversely  so  many  institutions  depending  largely  upon 
gate  receipts,  this  society  had  maintained  a  comparatively  satis¬ 
factory  financial  position,  and  although  the  gate  receipts  at  the 
summer  showr  were  £17  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  there 
was  a  small  credit  balance  on  the  year’s  working.  It  had  been 
necessary  during  the  past  year  to  expend  a  large  sum  in  renew¬ 
ing  and  placing  thesociety’s  material  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition,  some  of  which  had  been  in  use  over  twenty  years. 
The  society  had  been  more  than  usually  unfortunate  during  the 
past  twelve  months  by  the  decease  of  many  subscribers,  pro¬ 
minent  amongst  them  being  Sir  Frederick  Perkins  (whose  name 
has  been  connected  with  the  society  since  its  formation),  General 
Sir  N.  Chamberlain,  Dr.  King  Sampson,  Dr.  Dane,  and  Mr.  E. 
Brown,  jun.  (vice-chairman).  The  untimely  death  of  the  last- 
named  gentleman  was  keenly  felt  by  the  council.  The  council 
expressed  thanks  to  the  following,  among  others,  for  their 
support:— The  president,  Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yorke,  Messrs.  W.  Garton  and  W. 
Garten,  jun.,  Alderman  F.  A.  Dunsford,  J.P.,  Messrs.  Toogood 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Mr.  H.  Glasspool,  and 
others  who  contributed  to  the  prize  fund.  The  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  showed  that  on  the  year’s  working  there  was 
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a  credit  balance  of  £13  4s.  10d.,  while  on  the  assets  and  liabi¬ 
lities  account  there  was  a  credit  balance  of  £84  4s.  lOd.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  was  re-elected, 
and  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected  cn  bloc ,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  W.  Easton,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Hobson;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Blakeway  was  re-elected  chairman  of  committee,  and  Mr.  1. 
Miell  jun.,  was  unanimously  elected  vice-chairman  in  the  stead 
of  the  late  Mr.  Brown;  Mr.  W.  G.  Davy  was  re-elected  lion, 
treasurer ;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  who  has  held  the  position  of 
secretary  for  31  successive  years,  was  re-appointed.  The  retning 

members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected. 

*  *  * 

Shropshire  Hoimfii/ru rah  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  tills  society  was  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  11th  inst. ,  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  H.  R.  H.  Southam)  presiding.  The  report  showed 
that  during  the  year  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £5.001,  and 
the  balanoe  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was  £1,000.  Lord 
Forester  was  elected  president  for  the  year  ensuing  in  succession 
to  Mr.  H.  D.  Alcroft,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for 
liis  services  last  year.  *  *  * 

Cakdiee  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cardiff  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  president  (Mr.  J.  W.  Courtis)  in 
the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  The 
balance-sheet  ad  statement  of  accounts  showed  a  slight  deficit, 
and  it  was  explained  that  this  was  due  to  the  bad  weather  on  the 
two  days  of  the  show.  The  following  officers  were  re-elected  : 
President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Courtis;  chairman,  Mr.  John  Julian; 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  T.  Malpas ;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Gillett ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  B.  Crouch ;  and  hon.  auditors,  Messrs.  Med- 
hurst  and  Boon.  The  dates  of  the  next  show  were  fixed  for 
November  411  and  5th.  It  was  announced  that  three  challenge 
cups  would  be  given.  A  strong  executive  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  schedule.  A  suggestion  to  inaugurate  a  spring  flower 
show  was  relegated  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  Horticultural  and 
C'hry santh  em  um  Soc  i  eties . 

*  *  * 

Matjchline  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mauchline  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Lesser  Hal  I 
on  the  22nd  ult. ,  Dr.  Pollack  presiding.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer’s  reports  proved  satisfactory,  the  balance  now  being 
over  £20  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  show 
on  the  same  day  as  last  year,  August  22nd.  The  following  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  society  for  another 
season: — Honorary  presidents,  Mr.  Marcus  Bain,  C.C.,  Wood- 
side;  Mr.  David  M'Queen,  J.P.,  St.  David’s.  President,  Dr.  J. 
Pollock,  Box  Villa.  Vice-president,  Mr.  A.  G.  Alexander,  West- 
field.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Alexander,  Burnbank.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  New  Road.  Gardeners,  Messrs.  R.  Mail', 
Barskimming ;  A.  Stewart,  Failford  ;  T.  M'Caughtrie,  Nether- 
place;  A.  M'Phee,  Woodsode;  K.  M'Lean,  Catrine  House;  W. 
Fraser,  Ballochmyic.  Committee  of  management,  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Davidson,  A.  Hamilton,  A.  Anderson,  I).  M'Leish,  J.  Murdoch, 
J.  Bell,  James  Wilson,  A.  Robinson,  John  Walker,  T.  M'Caugh¬ 
trie,  Wm.  Whitelaw,  J.  T.  Gibb,  K.  M'Lean,  G.  Wyllie,  A. 
M'Phee,  P.  Tanmock. 

*  ••  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — This  society  held  a 
meeting  at  ihe  office,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday 
last,  Mr.  T.  Foster  presiding  over  a  small  audience.  Mr.  C. 
Paul,  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester,  was  present  to  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants  for 
Exhibition.”  As  Mr.  Paul  in  the  bright  days  of  the  Old  Trafford 
Gardens  was  a  successful  exhibitor,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  paper 
would  be  a  practical  one  for  producing  fine  specimens  in  the  most 
finished  manner.  The  species  referred  to  were  greenhouse  Ericas. 
Aphelexis,  Dracophyllums,  Boronias,  Chorizemas,  Phoenocomas, 
j  Hedaromas,  Statice,  Lapagerias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  etc. 
Amongst  the  inmates  of  the  stove  were  the  Dipladenias  Ixoras, 
Thunbergias,  Clerodemdrons,  Anthuriums,  Bougainvillea, 
Stepbanotis,  Allamandas,  etc.  Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids 
did  not  find  much  favour  with  the  lecturer  under  the  heading  of 
his  paper.  The  general  cultural  outline  was  given  in  each  case  ; 
a  selection  of  varieties,  the  compost,  temperature,  watering, 
syringing,  training,  resting,  preparing  for  the  show  were  touched 
upon.  The  details,  necessarily  brief,  contained  the  essential 
points  towards  success.  Some  mention  was  made  of  the  loss  of 
these  noble  specimens,  which  were  attributed  to  the  failure  of 
food  peat  and  loam,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  water,  and 
the  great  change  in  the  requirements  of  plants  for  decoration. 


The  lecturer  spoke  highly  of  the  present  gardener,  believing  theiv 
were  more  such  than  20  years  ago.  A  useful  discussion  followed, 
in  which  some  valuable  points  were  submitted,  and  general  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  lecture.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Paul  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Foster 
for  liis  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Acton  Natural  History  Society. — The  third  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Churchfield  Hall 
Buildings  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president,  being  voted  to  the  chair.  A  capital  lantern  enter¬ 
tainment  was  given  by  Mr.  Mail’,  of  the  South  London  Natural 
History  Society,  prior  to  the  business  of  the  meeting.  This 
gentleman  exhibited  a  large  number  of  well-prejiared  slides  of 
plants,  birds,  and  insects.  The  plant  pictures  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Evans,  a  well-known  photographer,  the  series 
being  described  as  “Hedgerow  Studies.”  The  bird  pictures, 
by  Mr.  Lodge,  were  remarkably  well  done  and  of  much  interest, 
while  Mr.  Mail-  himself  was  responsible  for  the  Lepidoptera — 
his  masterpiece  consisting  of  a  life-like  illustration,  colour  ex¬ 
cepted,  of  a  green-veined  white  butterfly  (Pieris  napi)  on  a 
cabbage  stalk,  "just  after  emerging  from  the  pupa.  The  pictures 
were  generally  much  approved,  and  the  customary  vote  of 
thanks  duly  accorded.  Thence  followed  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  and  while  the  former  showed  a  good  many  meetings  in 
the  field,  the  latter,  though  small,  was  on  the  society’s  side. 
The  executive  resulted  as  follows  :  — -President,  Mr.  A.  Loydell  ; 
hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green  ;  committee,  Messrs.  Fisk,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Portway,  and  Ramsay.  Mr.  R.  A.  Priest,  Spencer 
Road,  Acton,  was  induced  to  accept  the  hon.  secretaryship. 

*  *  * 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  amiual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the  Jubilee 
Coffee  Tavern,  Wood  Street.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Mayor 
(Councillor  T.  Lyne),  the  president  for  the  year.  Mr.  Alexander 
Dean  presented  the  annual  report,  which  was  as  follows  : — “  In 
presenting  you  with  the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the 
committee  for  the  past  year,  we  beg  first  to  tender  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  thanks  for  the  generous  patronage  afforded  to  the  recent 
November  exhibition.  Compelled  for  various  reasons  to  leave 
the  Drill  Hall — the  scene  of  some  twenty-five  shows — we  secured 
the  use  of  the  warm,  bright,  if  loss  large,  St.  James’  Hall  for  the 
exhibition,  and  have  every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  the  result ; 
not  only  was  a  very  charming  exhibition  presented — the  exhibits 
being  of  high  excellence! — but  it  was  see®  in  better  light,  greater 
comfort,  and  under  very  enjoyable  conditions.  Further  improve¬ 
ments  may  possibly  be  effected  on  future  occasions,  but  so 
satisfied  were  the  committee  with  the  show,  the  arrangements 
and  the  results,  that  they  have  secured  the  same  hall  for  the 
annual  exhibition  in  November  next.  The  balance- sheet  now 
presented  is,  as  compared  with  other  years,  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory,  •  and  the  new  committee  will  start  their  year  of  office  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  debt.  The  financial  statement  showed  that  the 
balance  from  the  preceding  year  was  6s.  8d.  During  the  year 
the  receipts  had  been,  including  the  balance,  £125  15s.  Id.  The 
expenditure 'had  been  £124  15s.  3d. 

*■  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in 
the  Club  Room  on  the  9th  inst. ,  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell  presiding  over 
a  large  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
“  Melon  Culture  :  Right  and  Wrong  Methods,”  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  AV.  Iggulden,  of  Frame.  Needless  to  say,  the  matter 
was  treated  in  a  most  practical  manner,  the  lecturer  at  the  outset 
asking  the  question  whether  the  gardeners  present  thought  they 
were  better  Melon  growers  than  the  brethren  of  the  craft  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Reasons  were  given  why  many  growers 
fail  in  the  culture,  and  why  other  growers  are  successful.  The 
various  points  touched  upon  were  hotbeds,  flavour,  houses,  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots,  disbudding,  syringing,  feeding,  frames,  varieties, 
etc.  Reference  was  made  to  the  culture  earned  out  at  Cardiff 
Castle  and  Longleat,  where  Melons  are  grown  extensively.  The 
discussion  was  taken  up  in  a.  most  hearty  manner  by  Messrs. 
Powell.  Neve,  Hinton,  Bright,  Ager,  S.  Clinch,  Baines,  Cox, 
Judd,  Dore,  etc.  The  exhibits  were  three  vases  of  the  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  (splendidly  grown),  by  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens. 
Hillside,  and  some  beautiful  blooms  of  Rhododendron  Yeitchii 
bv  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  The  Gardens.  Leopold  House,  Reading. 
Eight  new  members  were  elected.  On  February  3rd  the  annual 
tea  and  entertainment  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  and  proved  a 
great  success  ;  150  members  and  lady  friends  sitting 
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down  to  tea  at  6  o’clock,  whilst  the  entertainment  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  over  700.  The  artistes  were  kindly 
provided  by  the  president,  viz.,  Mr.  Mel  B.  Spurx,  the  celebrated 
humorist,  musician,  and  society  entertainer,  who  carried  out  the 
first  part  of  the  programme ;  whilst  Mr.  Lewis  was  responsible 

for  the  latter  part  with  a  series  of  animated  pictures,  etc. 

*** 

Horticultural  Club. — The  flowers  which  decorated  the  tables 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  February  10th,  were  chiefly  sent 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  also  kindly 
arranged  them.  Messrs.  Sanders  sent  a  boxful  of  choice  Orchids 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  desired  that  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  be  received  at  least  fourteen  days  before  each  committee 
meeting,  which  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month  (the 
day  of  the  first  fortnightly  display  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Drill  Hall).  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

British  Botanical  Association,  Limited. — Registered  on 
February  3rd  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  120,  Chancery  Lane, 
W.C.,  with  100  members,  each  liable  for  £1  in  the  event  of  wind¬ 
ing  up.  Object,  to  take  over  the  portion  of  the  business  of 
James  Backhouse  and  Son,  Limited,  known  as  the  Scientific 
Department,  carried  on  at  Holgate,  Yorkshire,  and  to  cany  on 
the  business  of  makers,  producers,  and  merchants  of  botanical 
and  other  scientific  or  microscopic  specimens,  educational 
materials,  and  metals  ;  as  importers  and  purveyors  of  tropical 
and  other  plants  and  specimens  ;  makers  of  and  dealers  in 
lantern  slides,  contractors  for  fitting  botanical  museums,  etc. 
The  first  directors  (to  number  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven)  are  C.  J.  F.  Atkinson,  S.  H.  Davies,  J.  Backhouse,  and 
A.  H.  Burtt.  Registered  office  :  Botanical  Laboratories,  Hul- 
gate,  Yorkshire. 

”  *  *  * 

Syndical  Chamber  or  Belgian  Hoktb  hlturists. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  above  body,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  on  the  1st  inst., 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Cypripedium  demesmaeoke- 
rianum  (lean urn  superbum  x  villosum),  presented  by  M.  F. 
•Stepman,  of  Brussels;  Cattleya  Trianaei  tess'ellata,  presented 
by  Horticole  Coloniale,  of  Brussels ;  Cattleya  Trianaei  Memoria 
Lindeni,  C.  I1,  rubens  (by  acclamation,  and  the  congratulations 
of  the  jury),  C.  T.  Imperator  Lindeni,  C.  T.  majestica,  C.  per- 
cdvaliana,  Miss  Kate  Brazier,  0.  T.  le  Tsar  (par  rappel),  C. 
labiata  autumnal  is  alba,  C.  T.  Lady  Tennant  (with  unanimity), 
C.  T.  var.,  C.  T.  Mile.  Adrienne  de  Wavrin,  C.  T.  regina,  C.  T. 
y Ld lie.  Genevieve  de  Wavrin,  C.  T.  exornata,  C.  T.  an¬ 
gelica  (with  unanimity),  and  C.  T.  Triomphe,  all 
fifteen  exhibited  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  Similar 
awards  were  granted  to  Lycastea  Skinneri  alba,  exhibited 
by  M.  J.  Vande  Futte  ;  0.  T.  alba  Mine.  L.  de  Hemptinne,  pre¬ 
sented  by  MM.  Janssens  et  Fntzeys,  of  Merxem,  Antwerp  (with 
unanimity)  ;  Cypripedium  Felix  Futzeys  (spicerianum  magni- 
iicum  x  villosum  nigrum),  shown  by  the  previous  exhibitor; 
Cattleya  Yellow  Prince  (xanthina  x  gaskelliana),  with  unani¬ 
mity  ;  Cattleya  Trianaei  var.,  C.  T.  albens,  and  C.  T.  back- 
housiami  (with  unanimity),  all  four  exhibited  by  M.  Vincke- 
Dujardin,  of  Bruges.  Certificates  of  Merit  also  went  to  Cattleya 
Trianaei  Mine.  L.  de  Hemptinne,  Cypripedium  Louis  Sander 
(C.  Calypod  Oak  wood  var.  x  nitens  Sander’s  var.),  Pliaius  Martlrae 
(1’.  Blumei  x  tubei'culusus),  Cypripedium  Lord  Derby  (C. 
rothschildianum  x  superbum),  with  unanimity ;  Cattleva  labiata 
Fraulein  Clara  Hegel,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae  (with 
unanimity),  Cattleya  Trianaei  Comte  Osw.  de  Kerchove 
(with  unanimity),  C.  Harrisomae  marmorata,  Odonto- 
glossum  elegans  Leopoldi,  Cypripedium  selligero-roths- 
childianum,  Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis  (L.  tenehrosa  x 
C.  gigas),  Cattleya  Trianaei  aurantiaca,  Laelia  autumn 
alis  °alba,  and  to'  Laeliocattleya  Martinetti  (C.  Mossiae  x 
L.  tenehrosa),  all  fifteen  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Andre,  Bruges.  Similar  awards  were  accorded  to 
Cypripedium  Mine.  Draps-Dom,  and  to  Cypripedium  Drapeau 
bianc,  exhibited  by  M.  L.  Draps-Dom,  of  Laeken,  Brussels,  Cer¬ 
tificates  for  culture  and  flowering  were  accorded  two  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trianaei,  shown  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  In  the 
Second  Section,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  accorded  to  Haemantlnis 
mirabilis  and  II.  Queen  Victoria,  staged  by  M.  F.  Lambeau,  of 
Brussels-;  to  Nidularium  mediis  pictum,  shown  by  M.  Louis  de 
S  ret  (by  acclamation) ;  to  Vriesea  Morreni-Barilletti.  presented 
by  M.  L!  de  Smet-Duvivier  ;  to  Dracaena  Victoria  and  Leea  ama- 
bilis  superba,  both  exhibited  by  Louis  van  Houtte  pere.  A  Cer¬ 
tificate  for  Culture  was  awarded  to  M.  Ed.  Pynaert-Van  Geert.  i 
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garden  at  Swanley,  Kent,  a  Plum  tree  is  in  full 

*  -#r  * 


Two  thousand  hunches  of  cut  flowers  arrived  at  Charing 
Cross  on  the  9th  inst.  from  the  Riviera,  This  is  the  largest  coni 
sign  meat  ever  known 

*  *  * 

The  employees  of  Mr.  James  Strachan,  fruit  merchant. 
Market  Street,  held  an  “At  home”  in  the  Central  Hotel,  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Strachan  presiding. 

•*  *  * 

Flowers  from  the  Scilly  Isles. — The  flower  traffic  from  the 
Scilly  Isles  has  now  started  in  earnest.  The  largest  consign¬ 
ment  last  week  was  11  tons.  On  the  lltli  inst.  the  mail  steamer 
to  Penzance  brought  22^  tons. 

*  *  * 


Trees  in  Dalkeith  Main  Thoroughfare. — Provost  Chisholm 
has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  consideration  at  next  month's 
meeting  of  the  Dalkeith  Town  Council  in  regard  to  a  proposal  to 
have  trees  planted  along  the  wider  portions  of  the  High  Street  of 
Dalkeith. 

*  *  * 


Thirty  tons  of  Cauliflowers  from  Italy  are  now  landed  at 
Folkestone  Harbour  for  the  London  market  each  day.  Flowers, 
including  Roses,  Violets,  Hyacinths,  Anemones,  and  Narcissii, 
are  also  arriving  by  every  steamer  in  increasing  quantities  from 
the  south  of  France. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  Changing  their  Scents. — Some  flowers  appear  to 
change  their  scents  at  different  times.  The  common  Jasmine 
flowers  when  first  opened  have  a  delicate  fresh  perfume  which, 
after  a  time,  becomes  grosser,  and  attracts  bluebottle  flies.  Mr. 
J.  O’Brien  draws  attention  to  flowers  of  a  species  of  Orchid  which 
have  a  Cinnamon  fragrance  and  a  Hawthorn  scent  at  different 
periods  of  their  bloom. 

*  *  * 


In  the  Chatswokth  Grounds. — There  is  an  extraordinary 
weeping  Willow  in  the  grounds  at  Ohatsworth,  which  is  some¬ 
times  the  cause  of  tribulation  to  tourists  who  are  not  aware  of  its 
peculiarities.  It  is  really  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  so 
designed  as  to  provide  a  plentiful  shower  bath  for  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing.  On  the  occasion  of  a  former  Royal  visit,  a  couple  of  very 
exalted  personages  who  sought  shelter  and  privacy  under  its 
inviting  shade  were  rudely  disturbed  by  a  young  relative.  Acci¬ 
dentally  or  intentionally,  he  turned  on  the  water  and  gave  them 
a  drenching. 

*  *  * 

London  the  Brightest  Spot  in  Britain. — For  the  second  day 
in  succession  Londoners  had  more  bright  sunshine  on  February 
lltli  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  town  or  locality  in 
England  and  Wales  making  an  evening  return  to  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office.  The  amount  of  bright  sunshine  recorded  at 
Westminster  was  no  less  than  two  hours  and  three-quarters. 
Bath  and  Lowestoft  had  about  an  hour’s  sunshine  each,  but  the 
sun  was  not  seen  at  all  at  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Worthing,  Rhyl, 
Southport,  and  Harrogate.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  in  London  were  56deg.  and  43deg.  (about  lOdeg. 
above  the  average). 

*  *  * 


Presentation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Scott,  Gardener,  Rosely.— 
On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Scott  was  entertained  by  the  gardeners 
and  a  few  friends  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Arbroath,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  very  handsome  gold  albert  and  appendage,  and 
also  a  gift  in  the  form  of  a  gold  brooch,  and  a  case  of  silver, 
spoons  for  his  wife,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Rosely,  after 
over  twenty  years’  service  there.  Mr.  Rust,  Cemetery  Lodge, 
being  called  to  the  chair,  spoke  of  the  very  high  ability  of  Mr. 
Scott  as  a  gardener,  and  of  the  very  obliging  way  that  he  had  in 
helping  all  those  that  he  could  by  his  kind  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  rearing  of  plants  and  flowers.  Mr.  Rust  then  called  on 
Mr.  W.  A.  Craig  to  make  the  presentation.  In  doing  so  Mr. 
Craig  said  he  had  very  much  pleasure  in  handing  over  these  gifts 
to  Mr.  Scott  as  a  mark  of  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  amongst  them,  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  long  spared  to 
wear  them.  Mr.  Scott  then  returned  thanks  to  all  present  for 
their  great  kindness.  The  articles  were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  L 
Anderson,  jeweller,  High  Street. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquires  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
nut  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  arc  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Black  Hamburg  Vines  Bleeding  (Anxious  Inquirer). 

The  cause  of  Vines  bleeding  is  usually  clue  to  late  pruning  ; 
but  as  you  say  that  you  completed  that  work  the  first  week  in 
December  the  evil  must  be  due  to  some  other  cause.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  circumstances,  we  can  only  make  suggestions.  You 
are  not  the  only  one,  however,  who  has  experienced  something 
very  similar,  for  Vines  in  many  cases  have  bled  so  severely  as  to 
considerably  weaken  or  even  kill  them  in  certain  circumstances. 
What  we  would  suggest  is  that  the  young  wood  was  not  properly 
matured  before  the  Vines  were  pruned,  the  young  wood  being 
therefore  soft  and  liable  to  allow  the  sap  to  escape.  If  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  that  have  been  cut  can  dry  up  properly,  or,  in 
other  words,  die  back  so  as  to  close  the  pores,  the  Vines  would 
not  bleed  when  growth  is  about  to  commence.  Bleeding  usually 
takes  place  when  the  fresh  flow  of  sap  begins  to  rise,  so  that  we 
should  advise  you  to  give  due  attention  to  the  ripening  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  the  wood  will  be  hard  and  the  roots  thoroughly 
at  rest.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines  have  got 
down  into  a  clay  medium,  and  are  unable  to  ripen  off  during 
our  growing  season.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to>  examine 
the  state  of  the  roots,  and  see  whether  they  have  got  down  into 
bad  soil,  or  whether  the  soil  of  the  border  has  got  into  bad 
condition.  Styptics  and  painters  knotting  are  not  sufficient  at 
times  to  stop  the  bleeding,  although  they  serve  to  check  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  which  might  otherwise  be  severe.  In  any  case 
you  can  only  do  your  best  with  these  remedies  just  named,  and 
if  the  bleeding  is  not  too  severe,  nature  will  remedy  the  matter 
as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf.  It  is  only  in  the  absence 
of  leaves  that  bleeding  can  take  place,  because  at  present  there 
is  no  exit  for  the  rising  sap,  and  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of 
the  stems  must  now  be  getting  very  strong. 

Grafting  Quince  Stock  (W.  W.). 

We  cannot  understand  why  you  should  want  to  cleft-graft  the 
stocks  unless  they  are  very  thick  ;  but  even  then  we  should 
prefer  rind-grafting  to  cleft-grafting,  because  by  the  latter  process 
you  must  split  the  top  of  the  stock  in  order  to  take  the  graft,  and 
decay  is  liable  to  set  in  as  a  result  of  this  injury  in  after  years. 
The  wound  produced  by  splitting  is  almost  always  sure  to  be 
larger  and  more  difficult  to  heal  over  than  one  in  which  you  do 
little  more  than  cut  away  a  portion  of  bark.  In  the  case  of  rind¬ 
grafting  all  you  need  do  is  to  make  a  cut  in  the  bark  of  sufficient 
length  and  width  to  take  in  the  graft  or  scion,  making  sure 
that  the  edges  of  inner  bark  in  both  cases  coincide.  Fresh  cuts 
should  be  made  immediately  before  you  put  on  the  graft,  so  that, 
the  graft  may  be  clayed  up  immediately  to  prevent  dying  off. 
It  would  be  early  enough  to  perform  grafting  towards  the  end 
of  next  month.  Keep  the  scions  in  a  cool  shady  place  until  you 
are  about  to  perform  the  operation.  It  will  be  advantageous 
for  the  stock  to  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  graft  when  this  is 
done. 

Pears  for  the  Quince  Stock  (W.  W.). 

A  large  number  of  Pears  can  be  readily  grown  upon  the  Quince 
stock.  The  best  Pear  of  all  is  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  you 
should  certainly  have  that.  Other  first-class  Pears  are : 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
•Josephine  de  Malines  for  late  work.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
the  number,  but  those  are  certainly  good  varieties  that  should 
be  added  to  your  collection,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  them. 

Caustic  Soda  and  Potash  (R.  A.  C.). 

Some  people  may  use  this  remedy  in  a  hot  state  for  Moss  and 
Lichens  on  fruit  trees,  but  we  see  no  need  for  this,  considering 
that  the  caustic  soda  and  potash  are  themselves  sufficiently 
potential  to  act  upon  these  weeds  or  tree  growths.  See  also 
article  on  “  Hardy  Fruit,”  p.  157.  We  should  certainly  advise 
you  to  have  the  hands  protected  while  using  these  remedies  ; 
but  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  face  as  well  would 


depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  rather  the  wind,  at  the 
time  the  operation  is  being  performed.  No  one  with  a  little 
experience  in  these  matters  would  have  the  syringe  or  nozzle  of 
the  sprayer  in  such  a  way  that  the  vapour  came  towards  the 
operator,  but  rather  entirely  away  from  him.  If  such  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  we  see  no  need  for  covering  the  fac©  at  all, 
unless  the  liquid  is  hot,  and  even  then  it  is  unnecessary.  Some 
cultivators  have  successfully  used  hot  fresh  lime,  dusting  the 
stems  of  the  trees  with  this  when  they  are  slightly  wet,  so  that 
the  lime  may  adhere.  Considerable  success  has  also  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  for  the  spraying  of  trees. 
In  some  counties  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to 
foster  the  growth  of  Moss  and  Lichens  upon  the  trees,  but  in 
your  county  we  should  think  that  such  would  hardly  be  the 
case.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  the  land  in  which  the  trees 
are  grown  is  properly  drained? 

Culture  of  Oncidium  concolor  (R.  A.  C.). 

The  best  time  to  pull  this  plant  to  pieces,  if  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  pieces,  would  be  just  when 
the  young  roots  are  being  pushed  out  preparatory  to  making  fresh 
growth.  When  repotting  or  basketing  is  done  at  this  time  the 
plant  soon  becomes  re-established  in  the  fresh  material.  This 
small  growing  species  may  be  grown  in  small  baskets  or  Orchid 
pans,  because  depth  of  material  is  unnecessary,  and  the  roots  are 
kept  in  a  more  equable  condition  as  to  temperature  and  moisture 
than  if  they  were  fixed  on  a  block.  The  usual  potting  material 
employed  for  epiphytical  Orchids  will  suit  this  species,  which 
can  be  grown  quite  cool  all  the  year  round,  but  particularly  when 
in  bloom. 

Kaffir  Lily  in  the  Open  (J.  D.  W.), 

You  could  hardly  expect  tins  South  African  plant  to  flower  very 
successfully  in  the  open  air  during  the  fickle  and  uncertain 
winter  of  this  country.  The  plant  will  certainly  live  and  grow 
till  a  late  period  in  the  autumn,  but  the  low  temperature  will  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  plant  more  or  less  unsightly,  even  if  the 
foliage  remains  green.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the  smoky 
atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  injure  the  foliage  in  winter.  The 
plants  will  certainly  live  outside,  and  you  can  replant  them  in  a 
slightly  shaded  or  cool  border  in  well  prepared  .soil  in  April. 
Keep  them  well  watered  during  the  summer  months,  and  if  the 
conditions  are  otherwise  favourable  they  will  make  thrifty  and 
vigorous  growth  before  autumn.  The  flower  stems  will  begin  to 
push  up  in  September,  or  soon  after,  but  to  get  full  advantage 
with  your  plants  you  must  lift  them  before  the  advent  of  frost  in 
September,  and  pot  up  in  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
Place  them  in  a  genial  temperature,  and  they  will  flower  till  well 
into  winter. 

Camellias  in  Tubs  or  Planted  Out  (W.  R  ). 

When  grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots  Camellias  sooner  or  later  are 
liable  to  assume  an  unhealthy  condition.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  neglect,  and  in  these  days  the  Camellias  are  liable  to 
be  neglected  except  about  the  time  when  their  flowers  are  called 
for  by  the  employer  or  his  household.  We  think  it  would  be 
an  easier  and  safer  plan  to  grow  them  in  beds,  planted  out, 
instead  of  attempting  to  grow  them  in  pots  or  tubs.  When 
planted  out  with  a  free  root  run,  the  plants  make  a  more  liberal 
growth,  so  that  when  the  flowers  are  cut  with  a  length  of  stalk 
they  suffer  less  injury  than  those  which  are  grown  in  tubs. 
Trees  that  are  planted  out  are  less  liable  to  throw  their  flower 
buds  as  a  result  of  over-excitement  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
than  if  they  are  planted  in  tubs,  so  that  their  roots  are  prac¬ 
tically  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  leaf 
mould  or  peat,  if  you  prefer  it,  and  sand  to  keep  it  porous, 
would  suit  them  perfectly  in  the  matter  of  compost. 

Starting  Achimenes  (Armitage). 

Sometimes  the  corms  or  rhizomes  are  left  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  grew  the  previous  year  until  they  start  into  growth  again. 
A  better  and  much  more  common  plan  is  to  start,  the  rhizomes 
in  pans  of  light  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  until  they  attain 
an  inch  in  length,  after  which  they  may  be  put  into  pots,  pans, 
or  baskets  of  a  uniform  size,  according  to  requirements.  Small 
ones  could  be  planted  separately  and  grown  on  under  the  same 
treatment  as  the  others  until  they  attain  a  size  sufficient  to  flower 
with  the  older  ones.  Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  5  to  10  degrees  by  day  with  sun  heat. 
Give  very  little  water  until  they  are  in  full  growth.  Of  course, 
after  they  have  been  transplanted  they  must  receive  sufficient 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  after  which  no  more  need 
be  given  until  they  give  signs  of  becoming  dry.  When  in  full 
growth  and  in  fine  weather  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water. 
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Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  B.)  1,  Lonicera  Cavendislii  ;  2,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  3, 

Gaultheria  proeumbens  ;  4,  Salix  Caprea ;  5,  Vinca  minor. — • 
(R.  M.)  1,  Sparmannia  africana ;  2,  Boronia  heterophylla ;  3, 
Erica  hyemalis;  4,  Primula  floribunda. — {II.  E.  M.)  1,  Arab  is 
albida;  2,  Galanthus  latifolius  ;  3,  Iris  reticulata  ;  4.  Narcissu-; 
minor;  5,  Erica;  oarmlfi  alba;  6,  Erica  mediterranea. — 
(H.  W.  D.)  1,  Oncidium  excavatum  ;  2,  Cattleya  Trianaei  var.  ; 
3.  Dendrobium  wardianum. — (A.  M.)  1,  Primula  verticil! ata  ;  2, 
Begonia  cqrallina. 


Communications  Received. 

(1.  H.  Cannon.  —  J.  Gregory. — J.  Harwood. — James  Gibson. — 
.las.  Bethel. — A.  J.  M.— f.  Heath.— F.  I).  Wright..— E.  C. 
Fourness  Brice. — J.  M&yne. — A.  T.  P. — E.  JYI.  It. — R.  H.  S. — • 
T.  M.  T.— E.  F.— R.  S. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 


F.  M.  Bradley,  F.R.H.S.,  Church  Street,  Peterborough. — 
Select  List  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Coniferae,  Evergreens,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc.  ;  -also  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

Kelway  and  Son,  Langport. — Kelway’s  Manual  of  Horticul¬ 
ture. 

Addison  and  Co.,  12,  St.  Matthew’s  Street,  Ipswich. — Seed 
List. 

Ed.  Weed  and  Sons,  The  Roval  Seed  Establishment, 
Wor  dsley,  Stourbridge. — Webb’s  Farm  Seeds,  Manures,  etc. 

Smith  and  Simons,  36-38,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. — 
Seed  List. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
— Catalogue  of  new  Chrysanthemums,  Seeds,  and  Plants. 

William  Samson  and  Co.  ,  8  and  10,  Portland  Street,  Kilmar¬ 
nock. — Samson’s  Spring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.  ,  4,  Quai  de  1a-  Megisserie,  Paris. 
— Catalogue  of  Autumn  Chrysanthemums. 

W.  H.  Hudson,  F.R.H.  S.,  34  to  38,  Chiswick  High  Road, 
London,  W. — Trade  List  of  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Vegetable,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Begonias,  Tuberoses,  Spiraeas,  and  Various 
Su  ndries. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tail,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
— Farm  Seed  Catalogue. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — New  Chrysanthemums  for  1903. 

C.  W.  Nieuiverf  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Pinner  Road,  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill.- — Bamboo  Blinds,  Straw  Mats. 

John  Forbes,  Nurseryman.  Hawick,  Scotland. — Catalogue  of 
Florists’  Flowers,  Hardy  Border  Plants,  etc. 

Nathan,  Smith  and  Son,  Adrian,  Michigan,  U.S.A. — Descrip¬ 
tive  Trade  List  of  the  Latest  Novelties,  etc. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High  Holborn, 
London,  England. — Carter’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Tested 
Seeds  for  the  Farm. 

A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons  (formerly  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley), 
The  Grange  Nurseries,  Wes-tvate  Hill,  near  Bradford,  Yorks. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Orchids. 

Theodore  Turner,  F.R.H.  S.,  Begonia  Nurseries,  Great  Sutton, 
Chester. — Catalogue  of  Seeds. 


Trees  for  the  Black  Country. — Speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
Birmingham  on  the  12th  in.st. ,  on  the  question  of  the  “  reaffores¬ 
tation  ”  of  the  Black  Country,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  said  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fisher  thought  14,000  acres-  might  be  planted.  Pasturing 
sheep  was  not  so  profitable  as  plantation.  In  thirty  years  Pines 
would  yield  pit  timber  worth  £30  per  ton,  and  one  acre  would 
produce  fifty  tons.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  Black  Country  Tree 
Plantation  Society. 

Fruit  Banquet. — A  fruit  banquet  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Schoolroom  on  Wednesday  se’nnight,  when  upwards  of  £3  iOs. 
was  raised  in  aid  of  the  School  Renovation  Fund.  The  banquet 
was  promoted  by  the  teachers  and  young  scholars  of  the  Sunday 
School,  the  latter  also  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  programme. 
Mr.  C.  Dale  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  following  scholars  ren¬ 
dered  songs  and  recited :  — Songs — Miss  J.  Reeves,  Miss  E. 
Nielson,  Miss  G.  Hopwood,  Miss  Ikins,  -and  Miss  Wilkinson  ; 
recitations — Miss  Wharton,  Miss  M.  Horrocks,  Mis-s  Hall,  Miss 
Maggie  Horrocks,  and  Miss  Wharton.  A  choir,  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Miss  H.  Windsor,  rendered  several  songs. 


Trade  Notice. 


BITTER  OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

"Ritter  Oil"  Insecticide  is  a  new  preparation  which  is  just 
now  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  amongst  gardeners,  horti¬ 
culturists,  and  others  interested  in  the  extirpation  of  the  insect 
pests  which  cause  so  much  trouble  and  work  in  the  garden  anu 
greenhouse.  For  some  time  back  Mr.  G.  Carr  Robinson  has 
interested  himself  in  this  matter,  with  the  eventual  result  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  what  may  be  described  as  an  idea' 
insecticide.  For  the  destruction  of  the  caterpillar  or  Wintei 
Moth,  Apple  blossom  weevil,  woolly  ophis  or  American  blight, 
red  spider,  or  caterpillar  on  Gooseberry  bushes  "Bitter  Oil' 
gets  to  its  work  in  a  proper  and  thorough  manner,  while  foi 
washing  Hop  bines  and  fur  preventing  as  well  as  destroying  fly, 
and  as  a  wash  for  Rose  trees,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  it  is  most 
efficacious  as  a  certain  and  rapid  exterminator  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  to-  the  user.  In  its  use  there  is  no  danger  of  the  slightes 
damage  being  done  to  the  tenderest  of  plants,  and  it  does  not 
injure  the  most  delicate  foliage.  It  mixes  readily  with  cold 
water — rain  water,  of  course,  being  preferable — and  forms  a  soft 
milky  fluid  with  separation  of  oily  or  soapy  matter.  The  wash 
so  produced  will  not  scald  growing  shoots  or  young  or  tender 
foliage.  It  is  being  put  upon  the  market  by  the  Hull  Chemical 
Works,  Ltd.,  Hull,  with  very  great  confidence  in  its  speedilv 
coming  into  very  extensive  use. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

:  The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Trice,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
thread  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
(should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
he  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
payable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Rons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
IBank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 
laming,  hooks  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
je  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
iddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  publ¬ 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
nitials,  or  a  nom  de  ■plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired.  - 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — - 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
ipeeimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
ir  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
ikeiy  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
he  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
(Vorld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
lesired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
listinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
mly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
•opyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustba- 
tons. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
he  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
iut  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
,nd  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
unification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
;oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
lotify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
''able  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
iKESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
JUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


indsor  Rose  Show. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  by  the  gra- 
1  ms  permission  of  the  King,  the  Windsor, 
on  and  District  Rose  and  Horticultural 
'  ciety  will  again  be  able  this  year,  after 
:  interval  of  two  years,  to  hold  their  annual 
pibition  on  the  slopes  of  Windsor  Castle. 

'  more  beautiful  or  interesting  spot  could 
chosen,  for  a  flower  show  than  in  the 
’  inity  of  the  heights  on  which  Windsor 
( stl©  is  built.  Some  changes  have  taken 
I ice  'n  the  executive.  The  late  treasurer, 

■  '•  Haddinolt,  and  the  lion,  secretary,  Mr. 
jaiaine,  who  have  held  office  for  about 
-  ven  years,  have  both  resigned.  The  Rev. 

'  K.  Tahourden,  Cloisters,  Windsor  Castle, 

1  acc©pted  the  post  of  treasurer,  and  the 


lion,  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Titt,  24,  Thames 
Street,  "Windsor. 

— o — 

Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

The  report  of  this  society  for  last  year  is 
now  before  us,  and  we  note  a  vigorous  and 
enthusiastic  tone  about  it.  Exhibits  came 
from  various  parts  of  England,  and  also-  from 
Ireland,  but  we  fail  to  note  that  any  came 
from  Scotland.  Seeing  that  the  show  was 
held  on  April  24th  and  25th,  the  Scotch  ex¬ 
hibitors  must  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  running.  Scotland  is  almost  as 
suitable  as  Ireland  for  Daffodil  culture.  The 
great  feature  of  the  show  was  the  choice  .col¬ 
lection  of  seedlings  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Engleheart.  Missi  Willmott,  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  ever,  was  present  with  a  collection 
of  seedlings.  The  exhibition  is  considered 
by  far  the  finest  Daffodil  show  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  is  well  supported  by  the  trade  and 
amateurs  alike.  The  show  this  year  is  fixed 
for  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  23rd 
and  24th,  though  that  is  a  movable  date,  in. 
ca.se  the  nature  of  the  season  should  demand 
it.  Prizes,  medals  and  cups  are  offered  in 
twenty-six  classes  for  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  and  other  things,  but  most  of 
them  are  reserved  for  the  Daffodils,  in  one' 
form  or  other.  Certificates  will  also  be  given 
for  new  flowers  not  in  commerce.  There  are 
two  lion,  secretaries,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
22,  Tenby  Street  North,  Birmingham,  does 
most  of  the  work. 

Woking  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  report,  of  the  above  association, 
now  to  hand,  shows  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
£24  Is.  8d.  to  their  credit,  so  that,  finan¬ 
cially,  the  association  is  on -a  sound  basis. 
Besides  the  reading  of  papers,  numerous 
prizes  are  offered  on  various  dates,  at  the 
monthly  meetings.  The  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  has  steadily  been  rising  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  number  of  exhibits  has  in¬ 
creased  from  414  in  1901  to  492  during  the 
past  year.  The  membership  has  .increased 
20  per  cent.,  during  the  past  year.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  monthly  lectures  are  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  educational  character.  Some  of  the 
lectures  during  the  present  year  are  “  Ancient, 
and  Modem  Gardens,”  “  Stimulating  and 
Feeding  Manures  to  be  Applied  to  Growing 
Crops,”  “  Plant  Propagation,”  “  A  Garden  of 
Bulbs,”  “  Pelargoniums,”  “  Birds  and  Insect 
Life  as  Friends  and  Enemies  of  the  Garden,” 
etc.  July  9th  is  evidently  a  very  important 
date,  for  prizes  are  offered  for  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  thirty-three  classes ;  but. 
there  are  from  nine  to  a  dozen  classes  in 
which  prizes  are  offered  on  other  dates  of  the 
meetings,-  so-  that  this  association  evidently 
gets  through  an  immense  amount  of  work  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Montague  Rose,  Elm  Villa,  Woking  Village. 


Hardy  Winter  Rhubarb. 

We  note  that  this  new  variety  of  Rhubarb, 
recently  brought  from  Australia,  has  found 
its  way  to-  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  created  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  on  account  of 
its  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  useful  leaf¬ 
stalks,  without  the  old  method  of  forcing.  In 
the  northern  capital  the  stalks  were  nearly 
1  ft.  high  at  Christmas,  when  they  received 
a  slight  check  owing  to  the  advent  of  frost. 
The  climate  of  Scotland,  we  fear,  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  protection  for  this  precocious  Rhu¬ 
barb,  but  even  such  a  necessity  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  if  a  supply  could  be 
obtained  from  it  at  Christmas  without  even 
the  heat  of  the  forcing  house  or  fermenting 
manures.  There  are  much  colder  places  in 
Scotland  than  at  Edinburgh,  and  we  should 
be  pleased  to  learn  how  it  behaves  in  the 
colder  districts. 

— o — 

Black  Currant  Bud  Mite. 

We  first  heard  of  the  Currant  Gall  Mite 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  it 
first  seemed  to  arouse  the  susceptibilities  of 
fruit-growers,  on  account  of  the  damage  it  did 
to  the  bushes.  We  regret  to  learn  that  since 
then  it.  has  travelled  both  northwards  and 
southwards,  or,  at  all  events,  has  been  ex¬ 
hibiting  its  whereabouts  by  its  annually  in¬ 
creasing  depredations.  The  complaint  now 
comes  from  Dundee,  that  a  local  grower  there, 
having  planted  600  bushes  a  few  years  ago, 
has  recently  been  compelled  to  uproot  and 
destroy  400  of  them.  Three  years  ago  the 
plantations  of  Currant  bushes  gave  a  return 
of  ,£20,  but  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  the  mite  the  revenue  last  year  amounted 
only  to  15s:  This  was  rather  annoying,  be¬ 
cause  just  as  the  bushes  should  have  been 
at  the  height  of  their  fruitfulness  they  col¬ 
lapsed  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  the  mite. 
If  the  plantations  were  new  the  plants  must 
have  been  obtained  from  a  source  where  the 
mite  was  present  in  some,  quantity. 

Italian  Locust  in  Covent  Garden. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th  inst,,  some  excite¬ 
ment  was  created  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
during  the  unpacking  of  a.  consignment  of 
Cauliflowers,  by  the  appearance  of  an  insect 
about  4  in.  in  length.  Chase  was  given,  and 
the  unexpected  visitor  caught  and  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  Covent  Garden  entomolo¬ 
gists.  On  being  scrutinised,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  locust  that  had  come  from 
Italy  with  the  Cauliflowers.  It  appears 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  starving  their 
prisoner,  as  they  supplied  it  with  a  Cabbage 
leaf,  of  which  it  ate  heartily.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  introduction  of 
such  undesirable  visitors  ;  although  we  think, 
if  our  climate  were  favourable  to  their  in¬ 
crease,  we  should  have  had  colonies  of  them 
before  this  time. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleya  Trianaei. — This  beautiful  species  in  its  many  and 
varied  forms  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  genus.  Coming 
into  dower  as  it  does  often  early  in  January,  and  where  grown 
in  quantity,  they  keep  up  a  succession  of  expanding  dowers 
until  the  end  of  April,  affording  a  good  display  during  a  period 
at  which  dowers  generally  are  scarce,  and  they  are  therefore 
the  more  appreciated.  It  is  not  the  most  desirable  Cattleya 
for  cultivation  in  districts  affected  by  London  fogs,  as  the 
dowers  are  almost  annually  injured,  and  are  frequently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  these  unfavourable  visitations,  but  in  favourable 
situations  there  is  no  species  of  Cattleya  that  is  more 
tractable  to  cultivation.  At  the  present  season  of  the  year 
dowers  last  in  perfection  for  a  considerable  period  if  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plants.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  after 
they  have  been  expanded  a  reasonable  period  they  should  be 
removed,  so  that  undue  stress  may  not  be  placed  on  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Over-dowering  of  plants  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  Although  the  ill  effects 
may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  blossoms, 
it  will  surely  be  observed  in  a  diminished  growth  the  following 
season.  Plants  that  commence  deterioration  in  this  way  rarely 
regain  their  normal  conditions,  but  more  frequently  gradually 
diminish  annually  and  die  a  lingering  and  unsightly  death. 

Potting. — Where  plants  have  passed  out  of  dower  or  have 
had  their  dowers  removed,  they  should  now  be  attended  to 
for  any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary.  Where 
the  material  has  decayed  and  become  sour  it  is  advisable  to 
turn  the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  or  where  the  roots  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  pot  it  is  better  to  break  the  pot  and  gently  remove 
it  from  the  roots. 

After  this  has  been  done,  carefully  pick  away  all  the  old 
compost,  then  cut  away  any  dead  roots  or  back  bulbs  that  will 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  plant.  The  pot  selected  should 
only  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  plant  comfortably. 
Place  a  large  crock  or  two  at  the  bottom,  then  dll  in  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  leaf-soil,  passed  through  a  |-in. 
riddle,  the  dne  being  removed  by  a  riddle  of  dner  mesh.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  compost  should  consist  of  about  equal 
portions  of  dbrous  peat,  sand,  broken  crocks  and  chopped 
sphagnum.  This  should  be  pressed  moderately  drm,  and  the 
surface  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum.  Water 
thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  been  repotted,  after 
which  water  will  have  to  be  afforded  with  considerable  dis¬ 
cretion.  Spraying  with  the  syringe  or  rose  on  the  water-pot 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  moisture  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants. 

Large  specimens  should  not  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  to 
which  they  have  become  attached  by  their  roots.  It  is  a  much 
more  desirable  system  to  pick  out  as  much  of  the  decaying 
matter  as  possible  from  about  the  roots,  replace  with  clean 
drainage  and  new  material,  keep  the  surface  moist,  and  little 
ill  effects  will  be  apparent.  Water  always  with  rain-water. 
Where  hard  water  is  applied  the  mo-ss  soon  dies,  and  decay, 
thus  commenced,  quickly  passes  into  the  remaining  potting 
compost,  resulting  quickly  in  undesirable  conditions  at  the 
roots  ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  but-  to  remove  thersour  compost 
by  again  repotting  the  plant  affected.  II.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Seldom  has  the  ground  been  in  a  better  state  for  working 
and  seed-sowing  than  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  and  though 
the  temptations  may  be  great  for  getting  in  the  various  crops, 
I  would  strongly  advise  doing  so  cautiously,  as,  no  doubt,  there 
are  rocks  ahead  of  us,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  experience 
some  rough  weather  during  the  next  month.  Of  course,  much 


depends  on  the  locality,  soil,  and  situation  as  to  how  far  one 
may  venture,  but  too-  much  haste,  especially  on  exposed  posi¬ 
tions,  where  the  ground  is  cold,  badly  framed,  and  of  a  stiff 
tenacious  character,  often  ends  in  disappointment  and  failure 
for  after  germination  has  taken  place,  unless  the  young 
growths  can  start-  away  freely,  a  severe  check  will  often 
prove  fatal,  besides  being  quickly  ravaged  by  vermin.  Small 
and  frequent  sowings  are  to  be  recommended  instead  of 
pinning  one’s  faith-  on  large  breadths  of  many  kinds  of  our  earlv 
vegetables. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  in  rows  1  ft.  or  15  in.  apart  on  a 
wall  border'.  Choose  one  of  the  new  and  improved  round¬ 
leaved  kinds.  After  repeated  trials,  I  have  found  none  to  equal 
"  The  Carter,”  a  most  excellent  variety  producing  an  abundance 
of  large,  fleshy  leaves  and  is  slow  in  running  to  seed.  This  is 
also  a  capital  variety  for  growing  in  cold  pits  or  frames.  Often¬ 
times  Spinach  is  much  in  request  in  many  households,  and  in 
some  seasons  in  many  districts  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  demand 
through  the  spring  months,  but  it  is  surprising  what  a  large 
quantity  can  be  relied  on  from  a  few  lights,  and  will  often  tide 
one  over  the  difficulty. 

Winter  Spinach  has  stood  wonderfully  in  many  parts,  and 
on  warm,  light  ground  has  yielded  plentifully  all  through  the 
winter,  but  with  many  who  are  in  a  less  favoured  position, 
though  the  plants  are  alive  and  healthy,  very  little  prom-ess 
will  have  been  made,  and  every  inducement  should  now  he 
afforded  it  to  start  away  as  speedily  as  possible  into  active 
growth.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  constantly  stirred 
with  the  Dutch  hoe  on  fine  days,  and  apply  slight  dustings  of 
fresh  soot  every  ten  days. 

Turnips — Early,  well-grown  bulbs  are  always  sure  to  be 
much  appreciated,  and  with  the  new  and  improved  forms,  we 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  produce  them  than  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were ;  but  unless  these  can  be  quickly  grown  they  are 
of  little  value  except  for  flavouring.  The  first  supplies  should 
always  be  brought  forward  in  cold  frames — any  old  lights  will 
suffice.  I  have  depended  on  Carter’s  Long  Forcing  for  some 
years,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  its  favour.  It  quicklv 
matures,  lasts  a  long  time  in  good  condition,  and  the  quality 
is  of  the  very  best.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  plants,  and  air 
freely,  especially  when  the  weather  is  balmy.  I  have  not.  found 
this  variety  so  successful  in  the  open  ground,  and  I  prefer  the 
Early  Milans  for  outside  work,  but  only  small  sowings  should 
be.  made  at  the  time,  as  these  require  to  be  used  quite  young'. 
Apply  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  in  equal 
proportions  after  sowing. 

Carrots. — Make  a  small  sowing  of  the  early  varieties  on  a 
south  border,  but  before  doing  so  break  up  the  soil  as  finely 
.as  possible,  and  apply  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  soot.  Attend 
to  the  thinning  out  of  the  early  sowings  under  glass,  dust  over 
with  soot,  syringe  and  shut  up  early,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred 
frequently  between  the  rows  to  promote  free  growth. 

Cauliflowers  which  have  been  wintered  in  frames  should  now 
be  thoroughly  hardened,  removing  the  lights  entirely,  and  only 
replace  them  when  the  weather  demands.  A  few  of  the  largest 
plants  should  be  pdanted  out  in  sheltered  positions  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  some  way,  hand-lights-  for  choice  ;  but,  failing  these, 
inverted  flower-pots  should  be  placed  over  them  at  night  when 
the  weather  is  severe ;  spruce-boughs  also  make  excellent, 
material  for  sheltering  them  against  cold  winds  and  frost.  The 
foot  of  a  south  wall  is  an  ideal  place  for  for-warding  these,  and 
where  they  are  easily  protected.  Lift  and  plant  with  a  good 
ball  of  soil,  and  put  them  in  quite  up  to  the  heart.  Attend  to 
the  pricking  out  of  seedling  plants,  and  make  another  sowing 
of  Autumn  Giant  in  a  cool  house. 

Lettuce. — Autumn-sown  plants  may  now  be  safely  planted  in 
a  warm  position,  allowing  them  a  distance  of  10  in.  all  ways. 
Plant-  a  small  portion  either  in  pits  or  frames  if  space  allows. 
These  will  quickly  come  into  use  with  the  assistance  of  glass. 
Early  spring-sown  seedlings  -  of  some  of  the  Cabbage  variet  ies 
force  readily  and  make  splendid  salading  material.  Prick  out 
into  boxes  about-  4  in.  apart,  and  grow  on  in  a  pit  or-  orchard 
house  which  is  being  started,  when  these  can  be  cut  in  the  same 
way  as  Mustard  and  Cress, 
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Potatos. — Early  varieties  may  be  planted  in  small  quantities 
on  warm  borders.  Put  the  tubers  in  fairly  deep  and  mulch 
over  the  ground  with  long  litter.  Choose  those  kinds  which 
make  but  little  haulm,  such  as  Sharpe’s  Victor,  May  Queen, 
and  Harbinger.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


Suitable  Subjects  for  Naturalising. — The  system  of  natural¬ 
ising  hardy  plants  in  such  places  as  the  wilderness,  copse,  by 
tire  side  of  woodland  walks,  etc.,  is  one  that  has  much  to  re¬ 
commend  itself  to  planters  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
attention  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  and  the  many 
forms  of  simple  beauty  created  by  a  judicious  selection  and 
planting  of  the  various  subjects  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Many  plants  which,  if  grown,  in  the  herbaceous  border,  would 
rightly  be  considered  as  too  rampant,  and  in  some  cases  as 
pestilent  weeds,  are  admirably  suited  for  the  above-mentioned 
places,  where  they  soon  make  themselves  at  home,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  being  in  their  proper  place.  Moreover,  as 
the  season  of  rest  approaches,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  decaying 
stems  and  fallen  leaves  presenting  an  untidy  appearance,  as 
these  pleasantly  harmonise  with  the  surroundings,  and  prove 
beneficial  to  the  roots  by  being  allowed  to  stay  until  the  young- 
shoots  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring. 

When  preparing  the  positions  for  the  various  subjects  it  will 
be  well,  if  the  soil  is  not  of  a  suitable  nature,  to  take  out  a 
fairly  deep  hole  and  fill  in  with  a  good  compost,  with  which 
should  be  incorporated  some  well-decayed  manure. 

Among  the  most  desirable  subjects  for  beautifying  the  above- 
mentioned  place  are  the  coarser  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
of  the  Novi  Belgii  group  especially.  These  make  a  fine  display 
in  the  autumn,  when  little  other  flower  is  to  be  seen  outside, 
can  run  at  the  root  as  they  like,  and  the  warm-looking  stems 
have  a  pleasant  effect  in  winter.  The  commoner  Golden  Rods 
cr  Solidagos,  which  will  include  canadensis,  multi  radiata  and 
rigida,  quickly  establish  themselves,  and  the  golden  flower- 
heads  are  objects  of  much  beauty  through  the  summer  months. 

Mulgedium  alpinum  is  a  plant  seldom  seen,  but  well  adapted 
for  the  wild  garden,  with  large  blue  flowers.  It  spreads  rapidly, 
and  should  be  allotted  plenty-  of  room.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  winter  Heliotrope,  Petasites  fragrans,  which  proves  such 
a  weed  in  the  border.  Its  sweetly-scented  flowers,  although  not 
showy,  are  much  appreciated  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Foxgloves  or  Digitalis. — No  other  clumps  are  more  beautiful 
in  the  woodland  than  good  bold  clumps  of  these,  their  stately 
spikes  being  most  conspicuous.  If  the  soil  is  suitable,  the-se 
will  freely  increase  from  self-sown  seed,  and  quickly  become 
naturalised.  The  best  for  the  purpose  are  the  dark  red  and 
spotted  varieties. 

The  Acanthus,  with  their  ample  foliage  and  massive  flower 
spikes,  are  some  of  the  most  desirable  plants  we  have  for  the 
above  positions,  requiring  a  good  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  space 
to  develop. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  more  showy  subjects ;  others 
equally  suitable  are  the  commoner  varieties  of  Hemerocallis 
and  Echinops,  Mulleins,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore  pleno,  per¬ 
ennial  Sunflowers,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Evening  Primroses,  and 
many  more  which  must  be  determined  by  the  locality  one  has 
to  deal  with  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Violas.  —  Cuttings  which  -were  inserted  last  autumn  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames  should  now  be  well  rooted  and  ready 
for  transplanting  where  they  are  to  flower.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  a  border  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  them,  allotting 
a  space  to  each  variety,  arranging  them  so  that  the  colours 
effectively  harmonise.  Before  planting,  tread  the  soil  quite 
solid  and  rake  down  finely.  Lift  each  plant  from  the  frame 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  plant  firmly  at  a  distance  of  1  ft. 
apart  all  ways.  When  this  is  completed,  apply  a  good  mulch¬ 
ing  of  sifted  old  mushroom-bed  manure,  which  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants  during  summer. 


Viola  seed  for  flowering  this  year  may  now  be  sown  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  a  cold  frame  when 
large  enough.  Plant  out  as  advised  in  May. 

Liliums,  which  have  to  be  planted,  should  now  begot  in  with¬ 
out  delay.  Theauratum  type,  in  fact  the  majority  of  Liliums, 
revel  in  a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  coarse  sand,  and,  if  possible,  always  pflant  them  in 
positions  where  the  ground  has  been  well  drained. 

A.  E.  Thatchek. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 


Pot  Vines. — November-started  canes  will  have  been  thinned 
before  this.  Do  not  overcrop  ;  six  to  eight  bunches  usually 
suffice,  though  Black  Hamburghs  and  Foster’s  Seedling  will,  if 
strong,  bring  to  maturity  a  bunch  or  two  in  excess  of  this.  In 
going  over  the  bunches  a  second  time,  remove  any  inside  berries 
first,  allowing  each  berry  left  space  to  swell  up,  which,  by  the 
time  they  are  fully  ripe,  should  be  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter. 
Stop  all  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  should  red  spider  appear 
on  the  leaves  nearest  the  hot-water  pipes,  sponge  the  same  with 
warm  soapy  water.  As  the  roots  of  pot  vines  are  confined  in 
a  small  space,  weak  manorial  waterings  should  be  given  twice 
or  thrice  each  week,  or  a  sprinkling  of  Thomson’s  or  other 
approved  artificial  manure  be  applied  and  well  watered  in.  A 
night  temperature  varying  from  63  deg.  to  65  deg.,  according 
to  the  weather,  advancing  to  75  deg.  or  80  deg.  with  sun-heat, 
admitting  air  cautiously,  and  closing  about  2  p.m.  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture  about  the  bed,  path  walls,  etc. 

Early  Permanent  Vines. — Houses  closed  early  in  the  year 
have,  owing  to-  the  very  mild  weather,  made  good  progress,  and 
the -"Nines  as  they  come  into  flower  should  have  their  rods 
gently  tapped  about  mid-day,  with  a  view  of  distributing  the 
pollen  of  free-setting  varieties,  such  as  described  above,  while 
for  Muscat  it  is  wisest  to  go  over  the  bunches  daily  with  a 
camel-hair  brush,  introducing  pollen  from  the  Hamburgh  if 
considered  necessary.  The  lateral  growths  should  be  pinched 
at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  according  to  space 
between  the  rods,  and  the  border  afforded  a  root-watering  if 
inside,  before  the  Vines  come  into  flower.  Now  the  sun  has 
daily  more  power,  airing  will  become  necessary  earlier  in  the 
mornings,  and  a  chink  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  glass 
registers  70  deg.  to  75  deg.,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  maintaining 
a  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  until  the  flowering  period,  when 
an  extra  5  deg.  should  be  given. 

Succession -Vineries,  started  from  now  onwards,  should  have 
their  inside  borders  examined  and  tepid  water  applied  if  found 
on  the  dry  side,  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  50  deg.  to 
55  deg.  until  the  buds  are  well  advanced ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
bunches  can  be  seen,  disbud  the  Vines,  leaving  one  lateral  only 
at  each  spur  unless  an  extra  one  is  really  required  to  cover  t  he 
trellis.  In  bringing  the  shoots  down  to  this  great  care  is  re- 
quired,  for  if  tied  too  low  at  first  snapping  of  the  shoot  easily 
takes  place,  so  such  work  must  be  done  gradually.  The  after 
treatment  is  the  same  as  given  for  early  Vines.  Keep  the 
latest  vineries  as  cool  as  possible  for  the  present.  Vine  eyes 
may  yet  be  placed  in  small  pots  or  pieces  of  turf  and  plunged 
in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  say  75  deg.  to  80  deg. 

Early  Peach  House.  -Trees  in  this  -structure  appear  to  have 
set  well,  though  during  the  past  six  weeks  we  have  not  been 
over-done  with  sun.  Disbudding  of  the  trees  should  be  done 
gradually  so-  as  not  to-  give  any  great  check,  removing  those 
shoots  on  the  under  sides  of  last  year’s  wood  first,  reserving 
the  leading  growth  and  the  one  nearest  the  base  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  said  shoot  for  next  year's  fruiting.  Spurs  may  be 
encouraged,  where  space  admits,  by  pinching  out  the  point  of 
the  shoot  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Lightly  syringe  the 
trees  morning  and  again  at  2  p.m.,  and,  should  apliis  appear, 
add  half  a  pint  of  quassia  extract  to  4  gallons  of  water  at  the 
afternoon  syringing,  or  lightly  fumigate  with  X  L  All.  The 
day  temperature  should  not  exceed  75  deg.,  affording  air  at 
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65  deg.,  receding  to  55  deg.  or  thereabouts  by  the  morning. 
Test  the  border  every  few  weeks  as  to  moisture,  and  apply 
water  if  any  way  on  the  diy  side;  and  this  remark  applies 
with  equal  force  to  succession  houses,  which,  if  allowed  to  suffer 
on  that  score  during  the  resting  period,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
bud-dropping  during  early  spring.  Another  house  may  be 
closed,  affording  a  night  temperature  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg., 
using  no  fire-heat  unless  cold  weather  sets  in,  or  frosty  nights 
occur.  Keep  unheated  structures  wide  open  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  and  well  syringe  the  trees  with  quassia  or 
fumigate  one  or  two  evenings  successively  if  the  trees  are 
troubled  with  black  fly,  the  most  damaging  of  all  to  fruit 
growers. 

Pineapples.  —  If  not  already  attended  to,  a  general  overhaul 
of  the  plants  should  be  made.  Many  of  those  that  have  been 
rested  will  quickly  respond  and  show  fruit,  with  extra  bottom 
heat  and  more  moisture  at  the  root.  Fruiting  plants  should 
have  a  division  to  themselves,  and  each  plant  should  stand 
20  in.  to  24  in.  asunder  when  replunging  the  same,  and  if  tan 


be  the  medium,  it  is  best  to  mix  some  of  the  old  material  with 
the  new,  or  the  roots  are  apt  to  get  burnt  unless  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised.  Those  who  employ  freshly-collected  leaves — 
and  we  are  amongst  them — do  not  often  find  they  get  too  hot, 
but  a  test  stick  should  be  placed  in  each  bed  and  examined 
every  few  days,  and  if  it  is  found  uncomfortable  to  the  hand, 
pull  away  the  heating  material  from  around  the  pot  for  a  few 
days,  or  until  the  heat  subsides  a  bit.  A  bottom  heat  of 
80  deg.  will  do  no  harm,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
should  range  from  68  deg.  to  70  deg.  at  night,  advancing  5  deg. 
by  day  with  fire-heat,  or  15  deg.  from  sun-heat,  closing  about 
2  p.m.  with  plenty  of  moisture  about  the  beds  and  -walks. 
Succession  plants  should  have  a  bottom  heat  of  70  deg.  to 
75  deg.,  and  a  top  heat  of  60  deg.  at  night,  with  a  rise  of 
10  deg.  during  the  day  when  fine,  admitting  air  cautiously,  not 
to  lower  the  temperature,  but  prevent  it  getting  too  high.  Pots 
and  soil  should  be  got  in  readiness  for  potting  purposes  next 
month,  washing  the  former  if  any  way  dirty,  also  the  drainage. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  J.  Mayne. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.  Exigencies  of  space  at  times  compel  delay  in  the  insertion  of  many  interesting  Letters. 


A  National  Guild  of  Gardeners. 

To  the-  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  has  long  had  a  hazy 
notion  of  a  union  ambng  those  of  us  who  depend  on  horticulture 
for  a  livelihood,  I  should  be  grateful  for  a  little  space  in  your 
excellent  journal  to  express  my  views,  such  as  they  are.  In  the 
first  place  I  must  confess  that  I  had  a  little  difficulty  to  define 
exactly  what  Mr.  Burbidge  was  driving  at.  In  his  first  article, 
p.  63,  lie  says  :  “  I  should  shudder  to  think  of  gardeners  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  organisation  .  .  .  the  paid  and,  to  some  extent, 

irresponsible  secretary  of  which  should  decree  a  general  strike  on 
any  named  date.”  Now,  sir,  that  statement,  ill  the  face  of  the 
plea  for  logic  mentioned  in  the  same  column,  looks  a  little 
strange.  We  will  not  believe  that  the  secretary — paid,  certainly 
— would  be  an  irresponsible  one  ;  that  would  be  an  insult  to-  the 
intelligence  of  each  one  of  us.  No  ;  as  Mr.  Burbidge  indicates  in 
his  second  article,  p.  117,  a  guild  for  purposes  higher  than  mere 
wages  is  to  be  desired,  and  its  consummation  depends  chiefly  on 
two  things. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
gardening  press  to  “air”  the  subjects,  and  the  next  thing  is 
whether  We  are  ready  to  unite  our  best  energies  for  one  common 
aim,  namely,  greater  efficiency  in  our  calling,  so  that  our  em¬ 
ployers  would  need  no'  humiliating  threats  of  strikes  to  prompt 
increased  wages.  I  would  advise  all,  young  men  especially,  at 
the  outset  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  fact  that  a  union  or  guild 
founded  for  the  sole  object  of  higher  wages  is  bound  to  fail.  To 
draft  a  practicable  scheme  and  to  get  into  touch  with  an  adequate 
number  of  sympathisers  will  entail  a  deal  of  hard  work  and 
expense  ;  but  if  Mr.  Burbidge  or  any  other  competent  person 
came  forward  he  would  not  long  be  alone  in  the  field.  Wishing 
the  subject  success. — I  am,  sir,  Nursery  Hand. 


The  New  Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sjh, _ I  see  in  your  last  issue  you  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 

McJ. ,  who  imagines  that  this  lovely  variety  is  likely  to  go  out 
of  existence.  I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  him  and  your  readers 
generally  that  he  is  under  a  very  wrong  impression,  for  I  have 
secured  the  original  stock  of  this  Pea,  and  am  now  having  it  very 
carefully  grown  abroad  by  my  special  Sweet  Pea  grower,  and  I 
have  every  hope  of  having  stock  enough  for  all  average  wants 
in  1904. 

Your  reader  was  quite  true  in  saying  Mr.  Gole  was  not  fortunate 
enough  in  saving  many  seeds  last  year,  for  I  saw  his  three  or  four 
rows  of  nearly  70ft.  long,  and  there  was  hardly  a  pod  formed  in 
any.  of  them,  but  he  was  more  fortunate  than  was  anticipated,  and 
was  able  to  save  a  sufficient  number  of  seeds  to  warrant  my 
hoping  to  have  all  I  shall  want  in  1904. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  inserting  This  letter. — 
Sincerely  yours,  Robert  Sydenham. 


First  Flowering  of  the  Mangosteen. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— -In  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst. ,  p.  141,  I  noticed  a  very 
good  representation  of  the  fruit  of  Garcinia  Mangostana,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  plant  was 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  by  Algernon,  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Northumberland  (whose  widow,  the  Dowager  Duchess,  is  still 
living  at  Stanwick  Park,  Yorkshire). 

I  held  an  appointment  under  his  Grace  at  Syon  House  at  the 
time  the  plant  bloomed  and  fruited  there  in  1854-5.  The  plant 
was  introduced  there  by  his  Grace’s  brother,  the  third  Duke,  in 
1833.  They  were  both  great  patrons  of  gardening  in  even- 
branch,  and  the  Syon  Gardens  possessed  a  very  line  collection  of 
tropical  plants,  but  of  recent  years  the  structure  lias  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  purposes  of  a  vinery. 

I  generally  made  notes  of  any  special  occurrences  in  the 
gardening  world.  The  enclosed  copy,  from  my  diary  relating  to 
this  plant,  is  at  your  service  if  at  all  interesting  on  this  subject. 
I  should  have  written  you  on  the  publication  of  the  issue 
referred  to,  but  I  could  not  lay  my  hands  on  the  book. 

“  Saturday,  November  18th,  1854.- -The  Mangosteen  (Garcinia 
Mangostana)  in  the  Tropical  House  at  Syon  bloomed  here  to-day, 
being  the  first  ever  bloomed  in  Europe.  This  plant  was  brought 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon  House,  by  Captain 
White  from  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1833.  There  are  five  flower 
buds  upon  the  plant,  one  of  which  expanded  to-day.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 

“Monday,  November  20th,  1854. — Sir  William  Hooker, 

director  of  the  Royail  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  at  Syon  in  the 
morning  sketching  the  bloom  of  the  Mangosteen. 

“  Tuesday,  December  5th,  1854. — The  Duke  and  Duchess 
D'Amaule  and  suite  at  Syon  to  see  the  Mangosteen. 

“  Wednesday,  December  13th,  1854. — The  Duke  down  to  see  the 
Mangosteen. 

“  Sunday,  April  15th,  1855. — The  first  ripe  fruit  of  Garcinia 
Mangostana  fell  off  the  plant  in  the  Tropical  House  at  Syon 
during  Sunday  night. 

“Friday,  April  20th,  1855. — The  first  fruit  of  the  Garcinia 
Mangostana  cut  open  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumber¬ 
land  at  Northumberland  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke, 
Professor  Bindley,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  R.N. ,  and  Mr.  Ivison 
(head  gardener),  and  pronounced  to  be  equal  in  flavour  to  native 
growth .  ” 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  fruits  were  distributed  as 
follows  :  — One  to  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  ;  one  to  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  widow  of  Hugh,  the  third 
Duke,  in  whose  lifetime  the  plant  was  introduced  to  the  gardens 
at  Syon  ;  one  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  :  one  was  retained  for  examination  at  Northumber¬ 
land  House,  as  above  stated,  by  Algernon,  the  fourth  Duke  ;  and 
the  fifth,  I  think,  was  an  immature  fruit. 

An  illustration  of  the  plant  with  the  fruit  appeared  in  the 
“  Illustrated, London  News  ”•  about  the  date. 

Jus.  Moore. 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 


(Continued  from  page  114.) 

Chemical  investigation  has  shown  that  certain  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  lime,  potash  and  phosphates,  must  be  present 
in  a  soil  to  assist  in  the  process  whereby  nitrates  are  formed. 
It  is  these  compounds  or  nitrates  which  plants  absorb  by  their 
roots  that  supply  them  with  their  nitrogenous  food.  The 
material  from  which  this  nitrogenous  food  is  derived  is  the 
roots  and  stems  of  plants  that  have  grown  on  the  soil,  vegetable 
refuse  which  has  been  dug  in,  or  farmyard  manure  which  has 
been  applied. 

In  the  soil  these  organic  substances  have  been  oxidised  or 
decomposed,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  various  living  organisms, 
such  as  insects,  worms,  fungi  and  bacteria,  aided  by  warmth 
and  moisture ;  and  the  result  is  what  we  call  humus.  Now, 
the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  humus  of  the  soil  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  plant  food  ;  to  become  available, 
it  must  be  converted  into  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  This  is 
accomplished  by  certain  bacteria  in  the  soil,  the  carbon  of  the 
humus  being  at  the  same  time  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid.  The 
different  stages  of  the  work  are  apparently  performed  by 
different  species  of  bacteria,  and  the  final  products  are  nitrate 
of  lime  or  nitrate  of  potash. 

All  this  teaches  us  that  the  amounts  of  humus  matter  and  of 
nitrogen  in  a  soil  are  very  closely  related,  and  that  the  former 
is  most  frequently  a  measure  of  the  latter.  That  is  to  say,  a 
warden  soil  poor  in  humus  is  likely  to  be  also  deficient  in 
nitrogen.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fertile  soils  in  tem¬ 
perate  zones  are  always  characterised  by  richness  in  humus 
matter  and  nitrogen. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  percentage  amount  of  five 
selected  constituents — organic  matter  (humus),  nitrogen, 
potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid — in  five  widely  different  de¬ 
scriptions  of  soil.  The  quantities  quoted  are  in  water-free  soils. 

Selected  chemical  constituents  in  different  descriptions  of 
soil.  Quantities  in  100  Hr.  of  each,  dry  :  — 


Oi  dinary 
arable 
loam. 

Garden 

bedding 

loam. 

Rich 

garden 

loam. 

Rich 

pasture 

soil. 

Leaf 

mould. 

O  ganic  matU  r 
Nitrogen 

Potash . 

Lime 

Phosphoric  acid 

Per  cent. 
3-84 

0-13 

0-20 

0*66 

0*12 

Per  cent. 
4*05 

0*23 

0*33 

C*67 

0*48 

Ptr  rent. 
8*46 

0*45 

0  73 

2*08 

0*10 

per  cent. 
14*55 

0*59 

0  75 

1*20 

1*00 

Per  cent. 
17*00 

0*47 

0*50 

0*18 

0.13 

The  analytical  results  show  that  the  proportion  of  plant  food 
present  in  soils  is  veiy  small,  even  when  the  land  is  extremely 
fertile,  the  bulk  of  the  soil  serving  chiefly  as  a  support  to  the 
growing  crops  and  as  a  sponge  to  hold  water  for  their  use. 

An  ordinary  arable  loam  is  seen  to  contain  3  84  per  cent,  ol 
organic  (humus)  matter,  0'13  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  0’20  per 
cent,  of  potash,  0'66  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  0  12  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid.  A  garden  bedding  soil  of  fair  texture  will 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  available'  nitrogen,  as  well  as 
other  plant  food  constituents,  than  the  ordinary  average  loam  ; 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  being  nearly  double,  the  potash  con¬ 
siderably  larger,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  four  times  as  much. 
The  rich  garden  loam  is  about  twice  as  valuable  in  the  a  aiious 
chemical  ingredients  as  the  garden  bedding  mould  ,  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large  amount  of  lime — over  20  per  cent,  would  \  ery 
materially  assist  in  the  active  nitrification  of  the  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  organic  humus  matter,  which  is  shown  to  be  near  \ 
8-)-  per  cent.  In  fact,  Professor  Hilyard  has  pointed  out  that 
the  presence  of  lime  in  a  soil,  especially  when  associated  with 
humus,  much  increases  the  availability  both  of  potas  i  ant  o 
phosphoric  acid,  so  that,  smaller  quantities  of  these  constituents 
suffice  when  extra  lime  is  present.  , 

We  have,  further,  to  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the 
elements  of  plant  food  contained  in  soils  is  present  in  such  a 
condition  that  plants  are  unable  to  make  use  of  it.  _  tor  ex¬ 
ample,  the  rich  garden  loam,  as  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table. 


would  contain  per  acre,  if  the  soil  was  cut  to  9  in.  depth, 
about  127,000  lb.  of  organic  matter,  more  than  6,000  lb.  of 
nitrogen,  11,000  lb.  of  potash,  31,000  lb.  of  lime,  and  1,500  lb. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  yet  a  manurial  dressing  supplying 
50  lb.  of  readily  available  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  super¬ 
phosphate  or  bone  meal,  and  50  lb.  of  soluble  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  guano,  may 
greatly  increase  its  productiveness. 

It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  the  only  constituents 
of  plant  food  which  need  be  supplied  to  garden  soils  are  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  nitrogen.  When  it  is  said  that 
these  ingredients  are  lacking,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  soil 
does  not  contain  them,  butthat  it  does  not  supply 'the  growing 
plants  with  as  much  as  they  need.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because 
horticultural  soils  have  been  worn  out  of  plant  food  ;  it  is  only 
the  more  soluble  portion  that  has  been  used  up  ;  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  food  is  locked  up  in  such  combinations 
that  the  roots  cannot  get  at  and  use  it,  that  an  artificial  supply 
of  soluble  food  in  manure  becomes  necessary. 

Practically,  therefore,  few  soils  exist  which  can  sustain 
many  years’  cropping  without  diminished  yield,  unless  fer¬ 
tilisers  of  some  kind  are  applied  to  add  directly  to  the  available 
plant  food  of  the  soil,  so  as  to'  change  that  which  is  already 
present  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  plants.  The  whole 
question  of  fertilisers  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration 
of  which  of  these  methods  can  be  pursued  to  the  best  advantage. 

Economy  in  soil  management  and  the  maintenance  of  fer¬ 
tility  must  consider  permanent  effects  as  well  as  immediate 
results,  and  hence  involves  the  question  of  time.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Nature  act  slowly  but  surely  to  continuously  convert 
the  inert  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  make  them 
available.  But  this  action  is  so>  slow  that  it  is  profitable  to 
assist  Nature  in  one  way  or  another. 

Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  use  enormous  quantities  of  farmyard 
or  stable  manure ;  in  fact,  they  use  nearly  7  lb.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  dung  to  get  hack  1  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop 
grown.  And  so  long  as  they  use  nitrogen  in  this  bulky  form 
it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  use  this  large  quantity.  They 
find  it  profitable  to  use  it  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  investigations 
of  scientific  research,  we  now  know  how  to  obtain  the  same 
result  with  far  greater  certainty  and  at  vastly  less  cost. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Flowering  Grapes. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  wont  to  regard 
the  species  of  Grape  (Vitis),  including  those  known  as  Cissus 
and  Ampelopsis,  as  suitable  only  for  decorative  purposes  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage,  or  for  the  beauty  or  uses  of  their  fruit. 
A  number  of  American  Vines  are  described  by  Joseph  Meehan 
in  “  The  Florist’s  Exchange  ”  as  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their 
sweet-scented  flowers,  his  remarks  being  as  follows  :  — 

“The  sweet-scented  Grape  of  the  trade  is  an  infertile  Vitis 
riparia,  grown  and  planted  by  those  who  want  a  rapid  growing 
Vine  to  give  shade  and  sweet  flowers,  but  not  fruit.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  me  whether  a  seedling  of  Vitis  riparia 
would  not  be  a  sweet-scented  Grape.  Certainly  it  would,  and 
the  Concord  Grape  is  sweet-scented ;  but  to  be  the  sweet- 
scented  Grape  of  commerce  it  must  be  one  which  bears  no  fruit. 
The  seedlings  of  V.  riparia  may  or  may  not  be  fruit-bearing. 
When  we  sow  seeds  of  any  of  our  native  species,  V.  riparia, 
aestivalis,  cordifolia,  cinerea,  or  Labrusca,  we  may  get  lots  of 
plants  that  will  be  infertile,  and,  as  these  are  all  sweet-scented, 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  just  as  good  for  all 
purposes  as  are  infertile  V.  riparia. 

“  This  character  is  peculiar  to  the  American  Grape.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  the  European,  Vitis  vinifera,  all  bear  fruit,  but  when 
we  sow  seeds  of  our  native  ones  we  take  our  chances  on  barren 
sorts. 

“  Bv  watching  the  behaviour  of  a  wild  Grape  Vine,  noting  in 
spring  if  very  fragrant  and  then  in.  summer  if  fruit-bearing  or 
not,  one  could  soon  possess  himself  of  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  a 
flowering  Grape.” 
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Royal  Horticultural. 

February  24th. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  very 
large  and  crowded  one.  The  exhibits  were  even  more  numerous 
than  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  the  enormous  crowd  of  people 
after  3  o’clock  made  it  almost  impossible  to  inspect  the  exhibits. 
Orchids  were  very  strongly  represented.  Other  tine  features 
were  forced  trees  and  shrubs,  Azaleas,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Cyclamen,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Fruit  was1  only  poorly  represented. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Orchids,  including  the  pretty  scarlet  Epidendrum 
Delphi  ;  also  strong  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium 
crassinode,  D.  Boxalli,  D.  wardianum,  D.  primulinum,  and 
others.  They  also  had  several  Laeliocattleyas  and  Cym'bidiums, 
the  group  being  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  splendid  group  of  Orchids,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  of  Dendrobiums. 
For  instance,  we  noted  tine  plants  of  D.  nobile  Cooksoni,  D. 
n.  no'bilius,  D.  n.  rotundiflorum,  D.  Ainswortliii  Cypher’s  var. 
They  also  had  a  grand  piece  of  Cypripedium  Morganiae,  bear¬ 
ing  nine  flowers,  and  various  other  interesting  things. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a 
large  and  valuable  group  of  Orchids.  A  fine  piece  of  Cattleya 
Trianaei  Our  King  was  notable  for  the  rich  purple  stripe  on 
the  middle  of  the  petals.  He  also  had  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,  in  fine  form  and  well  flowered. 
Aerides  vandarum  was  also  notable  for  size,  and  as  well  flowered 
as  ever  we  have  seen  it.  Dendrobium  nobile  Pitt’s  var.  is  also 
a  very  good  thing.  Many  more  might  be  mentioned,  but  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  particularise. 

31  essrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
a  group  of  Orchids,  including  large  and  well-flowered  pieces  of 
Cattleya  Trianaei,  Dendrobium  primulinum,  D.  aggregatum 
majus,  and  D.  Boxalli.  D.  wardianum  Lowii  is  also  a  good 
thing.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

R.  G.  ThwaiLs,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Al,  Black),  Chessing- 
ton,  Christchurch,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  well- 
flowered  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Dendrobiums.  We  singled  out  I).  Wiganiae  and  D.  wigan- 
ianum  album  as  specially  fine. 

Messrs.  Jas.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  showy  and  interesting  lot  of  Odontogldssums,  chiefly 
varieties  of  O.  crispum.  A  splendid  form  was  that  named  O.  e. 
Grace  Ruby.  O.  ruckerianum  was  also  a  fine  variety,  far  and 
away  above  the  average.  They  also  showed  well-flowered  Epiph 
ronitis  Yeitehii. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  received  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  well-grown 
and  C.  villosum  Golden  King. 

de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mi-.  W.  J.  Stables),  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  but  interesting  and 
valuable  lot  of  Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum  Rossii  Lionel 
Crawshay,  O.  crispum  aureum  rosefieldense,  Laelia  holidayana 
Theodora  and  L.  h.  waddoniensis. 

X.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  Orchids,  including  Phaius  tuberculosus,  generally 
considered  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  also  P.  Olive  (tuberculosus  X. 
Norman)  Dendrobium  nobile  burfordiense  Oakwood  var.,  and 
a  well-flowered  piece  of  I),  ballianum. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  near  Woking,  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  Charlesworthii 
splendens,  Lc.  gottoiana  var.,  and  Cypripedium  insigne 
Gilberti. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Air.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
remarkably  well-flowered  lot  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums  ;  D.  mela- 
uodiscus  and  D.  Juno  being  particularly  fine.  Cattleya  Trianaei 
backhousiana  was  also  particularly  well  grown,  and  Neottia 
picta  .was  very  striking. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  also  accorded  to  Captain  Hol- 
ford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  for  a  showy  and  highly  in¬ 


teresting  lot  of  Dendrobiums.  Particularly  fine  were  D.  Ophir 
(signatum  X  aureum),  D.  primulinum,  with  seven  flower  stems, 
and  D.  Wiganiae  xanthocliilum. 

Messrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Air.  C.  J.  Salter),  Wood  Hatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  exhibited  grand  pieces' of  Dendrobium  Salterii, 
D.  Sunray  melanodiscus,  and  D.  splendidissimum,  for  each  of 
which  he  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N. ,  had  a  splendid 
array  of  Crocuses,  Chiefly  varieties  of  C.  vernus,  grown  in 
24-size  pots. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham. 
exhibited  a  group  of  forced  Daffodils,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
rockery  filled  with  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  in 
bloom,  including  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and  Narcissi. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  N. ,  wen- 
accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  splendid  group  of 
Azaleas,  including  varieties  of  A.  mollis,  mollis  x  sinensis. 
A.  rustica  fl.  pi.,  and  various  others.  Most  of  them  were  in  the 
dwarf  form,  but  there  were  also  standards. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  group  of  forced  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  Laburnums,  Azalea 
indica,  and  A.  molis. 

Mr.  John,  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
was  accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  large  group  of  forced 
trees  and  shrubs.  Very  noticeable  were  his  specimens  of 
Azaleas,  Prunus  triloba  fl.  pi. ,  Spiraeas,  and  various  others. 

Air.  K.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey,  was 
accorded  a.  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  forced  Lilar. 
Azalea  mollis,  edged  with  Funkia  undulata  picta, 

Alessrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were 
accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Aiedal  for  a  fine  group  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants.  Particularly  interesting  were  Nar¬ 
cissus  cyclamineus,  Saxifraga  burseriana  major,  S.  b.  magnifica, 
Chinodoxa  sardensis,  Lenten  Roses,  Iris  reticulata,  etc. 

Air.  John  Odell,  Colham  Green,  Hillingdon,  was  accorded 
a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Aiedal  for  a  fine  group  of  Cyclamen  in 
48-size  pots. 

Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  exhibited  a  basket  of  Heaths, 
Saxifragas,  Anemones,  etc. 

Alessrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  fine  foliage  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
amongst  which  we  noted  Ceropegia  Woodii,  Ficus  radicans 
variegata,  Aralia  triloba,  Maranta  picta,  and  other  useful 
subjects. 

The  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent  (Air.  (J. 
Reuthe),  was  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian  Aiedal  for  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  herbaceous  and  rock  garden  plants, 
including  iris  Tauri,  I.  Heldreibhi,  I.  histrioides,  Saxifraga 
Griesbachii,  S.  burseriana,  Galanthus  Ikariae,  Shortia  galaci- 
folia,  etc. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
received  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Aiedal  for  an  interesting  lot  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  rock  garden  plants.  Interesting  sub¬ 
jects  were  Polygala  Chamiaebuxus,  several  species  of  Glory  of 
the  Snow,  Irises,  Primulas,  etc. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  very  interesting  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Anemone  blanda,  A.  Hepatica  Fritillaria  askliaba- 
densis,  Iris  stylosa  speciosia,  1.  Tauri,  Galanthus  Ikariae,  and 
many  other  interesting  subjects.  (Silver  Banksian  Aiedal). 

Alessrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N..  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  various  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Lachenalias,  etc. 

W.  Al.  Cazalet,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  F.  C.  Cubberley),  Fair 
Lawn,  Tonbridge,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Aiedal  for  an 
imposing  group  of  about  a  score  of  large  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Seaux,  each  plant  being  about  oft.  high. 

Alessrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons  were  accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Aiedal  for  a  group  of  Loropetalum  cliinense,  with  graceful 
shoots  bearing  white  flowers,  also  fine  varieties  of  Clivia  miniala 
and  a  splendid  lot  of  Primula  kewensis. 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
splendid  group  of  Cyclamen  of  all  colours  in  6-in.  and  7-in. 
pots,  and  amongst  them  was  a  smaller  group  of  Cyclamen 
Papilio,  with  the  wavy  and  fringed  flowers.  (Silver  Flora' Aiedal.) 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Air.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  well-grown 
group  of  Cyclamen  and  a  bank  of  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  about 
3  ft.  high,  and  bearing  long  sprays  of  scarlet  blossoms. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  was  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Clematis  indivisa  and  others  of  the  lanuginosa  type 
He  also  had  Carnations  and  Daphne  odora  in  little  groups,  all 
being  well  built  up  with  useful  decorative  varieties  of  Ferns. 
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Begonia,  but  is  very  much  larger  in  all  its  parts.  When  the 
flowers  first  open  they  are  of  a  rich  cam  line- rose,  including  the 
young  fruits,  and  as  the  latter  become  older  they  merely  fade 
a  little  in  colour. 

B.  haageana  is  a  bold  type  with  hirsute  leaves  and  red 
beneath.  The  large  and  showy  flowers  are  white,  with  a  bunch 
o!  bristle-like,  coarse  red  hairs  that  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  Quite  of  a  different  character  is  B.  argentea  gut¬ 
tata,  which  may  lie  described  as  a  fine  foliage  variety  with 
pearly-white  spots  all  over  the  deep  green  leaves.  A  batch  of 
good  saleable  plants  is  quite  of  a  decorative  character  at  the 
present  time.  B.  President  Carnot  is  a  climbing  variety,  very 
suitable  tor  training  up  the  rafters  of  a  warm  stove  or  con¬ 
servatory.  When  in  strong  growth  it  produces  large  pendent 
bunches  of  pink  flowers.  A  plant  that  is  suitable  for  basket 
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work  is  that  named  B.  undulata,  with  salmon-coloured  flowers 
and  long  drooping  branches. 

In  this  house  we  noticed  a  variety  of  Richardia  Pentlandi, 
with  spotted  leaves,  reminding  us  of  R.  elliottiana,  but  they 
are  broader,  and  the  deep  yellow  spat  lies  have  a  black  blotch 
at  the  base,  showing  its  true  relationship.  Primula  floribunda 
Isabellina  is  a  pale  primrose  or  silvery  yellow  variety  of  this 
beautiful  winter-flowering  species. 

Chinese  Primulas  are  grown  in  variety,  but  we  were  most 
interested  with  the  useful  old  Alba  plena,  so  useful  for  cut 
flowers  in  winter.  Streptocarpi  have  recently  been  lifted  from 
frames,  potted  and  placed  in  heat,  and  are  now  commencing  to 
flower.  Messrs.  Laing  have  a  very  large  flowering  strain,  and 
already  the  size  of  the  blooms  is  notable.  Violet-blue  shades 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  have  a  dark  maroon  band  in  the 
throat  ;  but  in  any  case  the  flowers  are  a  very  rich  colour. 


Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons. 


Being  in  the  neighbourhood  the  other  week,  we  paid  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Stan- 
stcad  Park,  Forest  Hill,  London.  The  present  is  perhaps  the 
worst  season  of  the  year  at  which  to  pay  a  visit  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  flowering  plants;  nevertheless,  some  things  are  to  be 
seen  there  at  the  present  time. 


AZALEAS. 

In  one  of  the  houses  we  came  upon  a  collection  of  Indian 
Azaleas.  One  of  the  most  handsome  is  that  named  Yervae- 
neana,  with  double  pink  flowers  and  broad  silvery  edges. 
Apollo  is  a  bright  red  variety.  Tailes- 
mani  is  a  beautiful  salmon-pink,  with 
silvery  edges,  but  it  is  very  liable  to 
sport,  the  flowers  being  sometimes 
partly  red  and  sometimes  wholly  of 
that  colour.  Azaleas  are  worse  than 
Chrysanthemums  in  that  respect, 
and  are  liable  to  dissatisfy  those  who 
arc  not  acquainted  with  their  be¬ 
haviour.  Some  people,  moreover, 
are  perfectly  satisfied  or  even  pleased 
with  a  number  of  colours  upon  the 
same  plant.  A  good  double  variety 
is  Xiobe,  with  dark  foliage  and  pure 
white  flowers. 

Deutsche  Perle  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation,  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
far  and  away  the  finest  of  the  double 
white  varieties.  Fielder’s  White  is 
a  single  variety,  with  yellow  blotches 
on  the  upper  segments,  and  of  better 
substance  than  the  old  Indica  alba, 
otherwise  it  is  similar  and  suitable 
for  the  same  class  of  work.  An¬ 
other  sporting  variety  is  Citadell  i, 
having  pink  flowers  and  white  edges, 
but  sometimes  the  whole  flower  is 
white.  Rosa  Bonheur  should  be  a. 
red  variety,  but  is  often  white  with 
red  stripes,  being  very  liable  to 
sport. 

In  the  same  house  with  these 
Azaleas  are  batches  of  forced  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Tulips,  and  other  plants  of  that 
class.  Seedlings  of  Asparagus  are 
in  48-size  pots. 

BEGONIAS, 

The  house  where  the  tuberous 
Begonia  was  practically  first  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  popular  florists’ 
flower  is  still  busy  raising  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  this  popular 
bedding  subject.  These  who  have 
not  seen  a  nursery  of  these  baby 
Begonias  would  be  surprised  at  the  immense  amount  of 
work  in  connection  with  them.  The  seedlings  are  so  slow 
in  growth  in  their  early  stages,  and  the  soil  is  so  liable  to 
get  sour,  that  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  early  and  fre¬ 
quently.  At  present  the  seedlings  are  only  in  the  seed-leaf 
stage,  yet  some  thousands  of  them  have  been  pricked  off  into 
pans.  So  tiny  are  these  baby  Begonias  that  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  small  peg  to  lift  them,  being  too'  small  to  1  e  handled 
by  the  operator’s  fingers. 

Our  intention  on  this  occasion  is  to  deal  with  the  varieties 
of  winter-flowering  Begonias  at  present  in  bloom,  rather  than 
rtith  the  tuberous  varieties  which  will  be  more  showy  later  on, 
though  scarcely  more  interesting.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  has  been  flowering  for  some  months  past  in  large  and 
small  size  pots.  Quite  of  another  type  is  B.  carminata 
gigantea,  which  owns  affinity  with  the  semperflorens  type  of 
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*  Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  February  10th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Baker, 
Odell,  Michael,  Bowles,  Wcrsdell,  Llewellyn,  and  Fraser;  Drs. 
Cooke  and  Rendle;  ltevs.  W.  Wilks,  Engleheart,  and  0.  Hen- 
slow,  lion.  sec. 

Soil  with  Mycelium. — A  sample  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by 
Mrs.  Gamwell  proved  to  be  “  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
white  mycelium  threads  of  some  fungus  ;  but  Dr.  Cooke 
added  “  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  future  development 
might  be.  It  is  certainly  destructive  to  vegetation  of  any 
kind.”  .  .  . . 

Gelatinous  Substances  — Dr.  Cooke  reports  that  “  the  nostoc- 
like  substances  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Bird  exhibited 
no  organic  structure  whatever  affording  any  clue  to  its  origin.” 

Eelworms. — Mr.  D.  A.  Voss,  Melrose,  Whitworth  Road, 
South  Norwood,  sent  the  following  communication  :  Twelve' 
houses,  each  200  ft.  by  20  ft.,  used  for  growing  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatos,  have  become  infested  with  eelworm.  The  soil 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  has  been  removed  already  from  several 
of  these,  and  in  one  or  two  the  surface  left  exposed  thereby  has 
been  dressed  with  lime  and  soot.  I  feel  that  the  simple  re¬ 
moval  of  the  soil  may  leave  in  isolated  spots  some  source  of 
infection,  which  may  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  whole  labour 
expended  being  wasted,  and  1  shall  be  glad  of  any  advice  as  to 
the  most  satisfactory  and  effective  way  of  avoiding  this.  It  is 
not  convenient  to  either  change  the  crop  grown  or  to  allow  a. 
Ions-  period  of  idleness.”  Mr.  Odell  lias  reported  as  follows  :  — 

••  To  prevent  recurrence  of  this  pest,  drastic  measures  must 
betaken  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  eelworm  (Tylenchus)  ;  merely 
dressing  the  bed  with  lime  and  soot  will  not  be  effective.  (1) 
The  whole  of  the  brickwork  inside  the  house  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  hard  brush  and  strong  soda  water,  afterwards  lime  wash¬ 
ing  the  same.  (2)  All  barrows,  baskets,  and  other  tools  used 
t O'  take  out  the  old  soil  should  be  treated  as  infectious  and 
thoroughly  cleansed.  (3)  The  soil  used  for  refilling  the  beds 
should  be  as  fresh  as  possible ;  soil  standing  or  stacked  near  the 
houses  should  not  be  used.  (4)  Avoid  stable  or  farmyard 
manure  for  a  time  if  possible  ;  use  artificial  manure'  instead. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  organic  manures  are  frequently 
a  source  of  infection,  as  the  nematodes  can  pass  uninjured 
through  the'  intestines  of  an  animal  fed  on  infected  fodder. 
The  leaflet  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  knot-disease 
caused  by  eelworms  advises  that  tire  interior  of  the  house 
should  be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  one  part,  and  water  eight 
parts.  This,  I  should  think,  would  be  more  effective  than,  tire 
strong  soda  solution  recommended.” 

Chrysanthemums  Diseased. — Mr.  Dyer,  Mitchell  Road, 
Formby,  sent  portions  of  the  variety  “  Modes®.”  Mr.  Michael 
undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 

Apple  Stem  Decayed. — Mr.  S.  Sharp,  Westbury,  Wilts,  sent  a 
shoot-  decayed  and  apparently  attacked  by  Nectria  ditissima, 
a  fungus  which  attacks  wounded  place®,  and,  as  Dr.  Cooke 
observed,  having  once  penetrated  the  wood  there  is.  no  cure,  as 
it  spreads  through  the  wood. 

Grubs  in  Soil. — Specimens  were  sent  by  Miss  M.  C.  Edlmann, 
Hawkwood,  Chislelrurst,  upon  which  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as 
follows  :  "  The  grub®  (so-called)  proved  to  be  of  two  kinds  ; 
those  which  were  most  numerous  had  unfortunately  become 
chrysalides,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  with  any 
certainty.  I  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  family  Bibionidae, 
the  same  family  to  which  the  very  common  flies,  the  ‘  St. 
Mark's’  flies,  belong — they  are  so  named  because  they  are 
often  found  flying  about  in  large  numbers  on  or  about  St. 
Mark's  Day  .(April  25th).  They  are  in  a  perfectly  harmless 
condition,  but  as  grubs  they  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
are  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  them.  There  were  two  speci¬ 


mens  of  the  ‘galley-worm,’  Polydesmus  complanatus,  one  of 
the  Myriapods  nearly  allied  to  the  Julidae,  and  are  most  de¬ 
structive  creatures.  Insecticides  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
them,  but  they  may  be  trapped  by  burying  small  slices  of 
Turnips,  Mangolds,  or  Carrots  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  near  the  plants  they  are  attacking.  A  small  wooden 
skewer  should  be  stuck  into  each,  so  as  to  show  where  they 
are  buried ;  these  traps  should  be  examined  every  morning.” 

Saxifraga  burseriana  Diseased  . — Mr.  C.  Wolley  Dod  sent 

some  plants  with  the  following  observations :  “  I  send  some 
badly-diseased  plants  of  Saxifraga  b.  x  var.  Boydi.  This 
disease  has  nearly  extinguished  my  stock  of  this  variety,  and 
I  have  not  found  any  effectual  remedy.  It  has  been  progressing 
for  three  or  four  years.  Some  other  kinds  of  S.  b.  type  are 
attacked  by  it,  but  less  generally.”  Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to 
examine  and  report  upon  it. 

Eulbs  with  Dying  Roots . — Dr.  Voelcker  inquired  on  behalf  of 
a  lady  who  found  that  bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Freesias, 
and  Daffodils,  after  being  potted  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse, 
were  apparently  growing  well,  but  of  which  the  roots  had 
decayed.  Mr.  Wilks  observed  that  this  was  due  to  the  bulbs 
not  having  been  allowed  to  make  roots  in  ashes  for  a  month 
previously,  so  that  the  shoots  were  living  at  the  expense  of 
the  bulb  only  ;  not  having  sufficient  roots  for  a  supply,  the 
latter  were  starved. 

Calanthe,  rapid  flowering. — Mr.  Odell  called  attention  to  the 
very  short  time  in  which  a  plant  exhibited  at  the  show  had 
taken  to  flower,  for  it  was  sown  only  eleven  months  ago. 

Calanthes,  hybrids . — Dr.  Masters  showed  purple  and  white 
flowers  received  from  Mr.  Chapman,  who  wrote  as  follows : 
"  The  hybrid  Calanthes,  C.  Sibyl  (pure  white)  and  C.  Oakwood 
Ruby  (the  deepest-coloured  variety  in  cultivation),  were  both 
obtained  from  the  same  pod  of  seed,  the  original  cross  being 
C.  Yeitchi  and  C.  rubro  oculata.  From  selections  of  the  best 
varieties  derived  from  this  batch  of  seedlings  and  intercrossing 
amongst  themselves,  and  continuing  the  inbreeding  for  four  or 
five  generations  at  Oakwood,  these!  remarkable  results  are 
obtained. 

“  This  is  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  seeing  that 
‘  Mendel's  Laws  of  Inheritance  ’  have  been  placed  so  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  certainly  goes  far  enough 
to  prove  that,  instead  of  reversion  to  the  original  crossing  by 
the  process  of  inbreeding,  the  result  has  produced  and  placed 
before  us  the  widest  possible  variations  from  the  original  cross 
and  from  each  other  :  showing  that  ‘  Mendel’s  Laws  ’  cannot 
be  applied  in  the  way  same  as  our  prominent  specialists  have 
indicated.  It  may  be  interesting  also  to  state  what  effect  in- 
breeding  has  had  upon  the  constitution  of  these  plants.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  diminished  size  of  the  bulbs,  while 
the  general  constitution  of  both  varieties  is  exceedingly 
delicate.  C.  Oakwood  Ruby  I  consider  the  most  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  to  cultivate  among  the  whole  genus  of  Calanthes  :  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  Orchids  I  have  ever  had  to  deal 
with.  I  hope,  before  the  season  is  over,  to  place  before  the 
committee  other  results  of  inbreeding  of  Orchids  which,  I 
think,  will  go  far  to  prove  the  inapplicability  of  '  Mendel’s  Laws  ’ 
to  Orchids.” 

Chinese  Priinulas,Ivy-leaved. — Dr.  Masters  showed  drawings 
of  this  variety  taken  in  1887,  the  flowers  being  remarkable  for 
having  only  four  petals  and  abortive  organs.  It  appeal’s  to 
be  precisely  the  same  now,  not  having  advanced  at  all. 

Oypripedium  synanthic. — He  also  showed  drawings  of  the 
flower  of  a  plant  having,  six  stamens  and  sepals  multiplied. 
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Iris  alata. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  Xiphions,  or  bulbous  Irises,  and, 
although  not  new,  it  is  a  highly  desirable  one  and  little  known 
to  the  great  mass  of  gardeners  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  a  native  of  Spain,  Algiers,  and  other  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  both  on  the  south  and  north  side. 

As  a  rule  it  commences  to  bloom  some  time  in  autumn  in  this 
country.  Some  have  described  it  as  flowering  from  October  to 
December;  our  experience  is  that  it  flowers  more  frequently 
after  the  turn  of  the  new  year,  say  during  January  and 
February.  That  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  season, 
whether  mild  or  otherwise,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
bulbs  are  grown.  On  some  occasions  we  have  seen  the  plants 
grown  and  flowered  in  cold  frames  that  were  scarcely  closer  than 
mere  sashes,  laid  over  supports  so  as  to  keep  the  rain  and  snow 
off  the  plants  while  in  bloom. 

This  need  of  protection  is 
undoubtedly  the  reason  why 
the  plant  is  so  little  known 
in  this  country.  It  cannot 
Ire  due  to  the  want  of 
beauty,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  largest-flowered  and 
showiest  of  the  dwarf  early- 
flowering  Irises.  As  was, 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 
it  was  one  of  the  best  twelve 
flowering  plants  at  Kew.  It 
might  have  been  mentioned 
under  the  same  category  for 
some  weeks  previous,  for  a 
batch  of  bulbs  in  pans  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  alpine  house  has 
been  making  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  display,  practi¬ 
cally  from  the  early  part  of 
January.  It  is  figured  in 
the  “  Botanical  Register,”  t. 

1876.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Scorpion  Iris  (Iris  scor- 
pioides). 

When  the  flowers  first 
open  the  falls  are  of  a  rich 
purple-blue,  but.  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  they 
fade  to  a  paler  shade  of 
blue,  with  an  orange  ridge 
along  the  centre.  Tire 
standards  are  small,  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  those  of 
the  Persian  Iris.  The  crests 
of  the  stigmas  are  very 
large,  deeply  bifid,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  fading  slightly  at  the  edge,  but  certainly  sufficiently 
large  to  be  both  conspicuous  and  showy.  If  grown  out  of  doors  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  this  species  some  protection,  such  as 
a  cold  frame,  or  even  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  sheltered  position ;  but 
so  large  are  the  flowers  that  something  is  really  necessary  to 
keep  snow  and  rain  from  spoiling  their  delicate  and  choice 
beauty.  We  could  recommend  a  cool  house,  such  as  that  provided 
for  early-flowering  alpines  at  Kew.  The  numerous  flowers  that 
might  be  had  in  bloom  at  this  season  of  the  year  would  be 
really  worth  a  special  house  for  their  protection  alone.  The 
primary  cost  would  be  indeed  the  only  one,  as  fire  heat  is 
unnecessary. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Ruellia  macrantha. 

The  large  tubular  flowers  which  are  produced  in  the  axils 
of  the  uppermost  leaves  of  stem  and  branches  are  of  a  bright 
rosy-purple  hue,  with  intensely  defined  veins.  The  tube  of  the 
individual  flower,  which  is  3  in.  long,  is  slender  and  twisted 
in  the  lower  one-third,  then  abruptly  inflated,  becoming  bell¬ 
shaped  in  the  upper  two-thirds,  and  terminating  in  a  five-lobed, 
spreading  limb.  Grown  annually  from  cuttings  in  a  warm 
intermediate  temperature,  they  form  highly-decorative  plants 
for  a  warm  greenhouse.  In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  ;  hence  it  is  surmised  if  grown 
as  a  specimen  it  would  prove  very  effective.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Stroblianthes  isophyllus. 

A  slender-stemmed,  erect,  much-branched  plant,  about  18  in. 


high,  with  opposite  long  slender  dark  green  leaves,  producing 
a  profusion  of  lavender-coloured  flowers  in  succession  during 
the  winter  months.  The  individual  flowers  are  tubular,  about 
1  in.  long,  with  a  pretty  “  herring-bone  ’  veining  on  its  upper 
surface.  Borne  in  the  axils  of  opposite  leaves,  the  flower  being 
solitary,  two  are  thus  produced  opposite  each  other.  Treated 
like  the  preceding,  it  flowers  from  December.  Native  of  India. 

Petrea  volubilis. 

A  handsome  stove-climber,  with  long,  shining  opposite  leaves 
growing  to  a  height  of  20  ft.,  and  producing  terminal,  drooping, 
lax  racemes  of  deep  blue  flowers  with  lilac  calyx.  The  flower' 
which  is  slightly  evanescent,  is  surrounded  by  a  lilac-coloured 
calyx, .  which  is  a  half  larger  and  more  persistent.  Winter- 
flowering  climbers  are  not  so  plentiful  that  this  deseiving  plant 
should  be  omitted.  Native  of  Tropical  America. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum  ruckerianum. 

A  handsome,  many-flowered  Orchid,  frequently  described  as 
a  variety  of  0.  crispum,  which  it  largely  resembles,  differing 


Iris  alata. 
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chiefly  by  its  narrower  petals  and  sepals,  yet  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  merit  its  addition  to  every  collection  of  crispums,  on 
account  of  its  purplish-rose-tinted  flowers. 

Chorizema  cordatum  grandiflorum. 

A  useful,  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plant  of  a  semi-climbing 
habit,  with  scattered,  evergreen,  coriaceous  leaves.  The  small 
Pea-shaped  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  slightly  drooping 
racemes.  The  standard  of  the  flower  is  yellow  and  erect, 
whilst  the  wings,  almost  equalling  the  standard  in  size,  are  of 
a  dull-red  colour,  semi-pendent,  overlapping,  so  that  the  small 
keel  is  almost  hidden.  A  decorative  subject  when  grown  as 
bushes  in  5  in.  to  6  in.  pots,  or  as  specimens,  trained  over  wire 
trellises,  whilst  as  cut  flowers  it  furnishes  at  this  season  a 
welcome  addition.  Native  of  Australia, 

Acacia  Drummondii. 

One  of  the  most  decorative  members  of  this  large  family  for 
flowering  in  a  small  size.  It  forms  a  freely-branched  hush, 
with  small,  bipinnate,  bright  green  leaves,  producing  numerous 


Violet  Mrs.  .1.  J.  Astok. 


oblong  short  racemes  of  pretty  lemon-coloured  flowers.  A 
showy  greenhouse  plant,  well  adapted  for  furnishing  side 
stages.  Native  of  Australia, 

Rhododendron  nobleanum. 

Derived  from  arboreum  x  caucasicum,  and  frequently 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  differs  by  its 
more  oblong  leaves.  Its  corymbs  of  large,  intense,  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  very  effective  at  this  season  either  out  of 
doors  or  under  glass. 

Erica  carnea. 

More  generally  known  as  herbacea  var.  carnea,  this  little 
mountain  gem  illustrates  the  saying  that  “  No  other  thing  has 
as  great  a  power  as  an  aggregation  of  small  things,”  when 
viewed  massed  in  beds  or  fronting  shrubberies,  where  its  charm¬ 
ing  flesh-coloured  flowers  give  tone  to  the  sombre  surroundings. 
For  cutting  it  is  likewise  useful,  forming  pretty  sprays,  wreaths, 
etc. 

Prunus  davidiana  alba. 

By  reason  of  the  numerous  white  flowers  produced,  this  is 
the  most  effective  flowering  tree  at  present.  Intermingled 
with  Conifers  or  planted  in  masses,  which  might  be  carpeted 
with  Scilla  bifolia,  it  is  a  desirable  adjunct.  A  native  of  China, 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  cultivated  Peach. 

Anemone  (Hepatica)  angulosa. 

Distinguished  from  A.  Hepatica  by  its  larger  flowers,  more 
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strap-shaped  petals,  and  more  lobulate  leaves.  A  handsome 
species,  which,  if  given  a  sheltered  position,  would  supply  an 
amount  of  blue  flowers  more  suitable,  by  reason  of  their  longer 
stalks,  than  Hepatica  for  glasses. 


Violet  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor. 


A  line  clump,  or,  in  other  words,  a  single  plant  of  the  Violet 
named  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  Heath, 
Kingskerswell,  Devon,  who  is  a  Violet  specialist  as  well  as  a 
florist.  This  plant,  which  we  have  had  photographed,  shows  the 
character  of  the  material  as  grown  by  Mr.  Heath,  and,  being 
very  compact,  would  have  been  suitable  for  potting  in  a  6-in. 
pot.  The  roots  consisted  of  a  dense  mass  of  fibres,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  lifted  either  from  a  frame  or  from  the  open 
ground.  This  is  merely  a  surmise,  as  the  sender  does  not  state 
what  is  his  method  of  culture,  so  that  whatever  his  method,  we 
are  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  success  if  most  of  the  plants  resemble 
that  which  reached  us.  We  presume  it  was  planted  out,  but 
must  have  been  under  glass,  considering  the  freshness,  beauty, 
and  florifercus  character  of  the  plant.  Even  in  Devon,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  mild  character  of  the  weather,  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  see  such  clean  and  fresh  flowers  and  foliage 
unless  the  plant  had  been  protected  by  glass  in  some  form  or 
of  her. 

The  variety  known  as  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  is  described  as  one  of 
the  Neapolitans,  but  that  is  merely  a  name  now  applied  to 
all  the  double  Violets,  including  the  original  and  true  Neapoli¬ 
tan.  The  special  feature  of  the  variety  under  notice  is  that 
the  flowers  are  fully  as  double  as  those  of  Marie  Louise*,  larger 
if  anything,  and  of  a  beautiful  rosy-heliotrope*  colour,  with  a 
white  centre.  In  the.  matter  of  colour  it  is  distinct  from  any 
other  Violet  which  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  variety  named  Amiral  Avellan. 

Mr.  Heath  propagates  this  variety  by  division  of  the  old 
stools — a  method  much  condemned  by  many  good  cultivators 
as  wrong  for  this  class  of  plants.  Most  cultivators  consider 
that  the  best  and  only  method  of  increasing  named  varieties 
of  Violets  is  to  take  off  the  runners  and  plant  them  out  in 
April,  much  as  one  would  do  with  Strawberries  after  they  have 
been  rooted.  The  sample  sent  us  certainly  indicates  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  we  could  not  expect  to 
see  cleaner,  healthier,  or  better-flowered  plants  than  that  which 
reached  us  last  week. 

Propagation  is  accomplished  in  April,  and  after  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  attended  all  through  the  summer  months, 
they  commence  to  bloom  in  August,  and  continue  practically 
all  through  the  autumn  and  winter  till  well  into  spring.  Most 
gardeners  would  be  satisfied  with  a.  much  shorter  display  of 
bloom  than  this.  No  doubt  Mr.  Heath  is  favoured  in  the  matter 
of  climate,  for  even  under  fairly  favourable  conditions  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  see  Violets  continue  a  display  for  such  a 
length  of  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  but,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  climate,  the  filthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of 
London  for  weeks  together  is  against  a  clean,  healthy  growth 
of  Violets.  Violets  are  always  appreciated  in  London,  how¬ 
ever,  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  when  procurable. 

Besides  the  above  double  variety,  Mr.  Heath  sends  us  a 
bouquet  of  cut  flowers  of  the  Violet  La  France,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  single,  very  fragrant,  and  of  remarkably  large  size. 
Some  of  the  blooms  which  we  measured  were  11,  in.  across,  and 
slightly  more  the  long  wav  of  the  flower.  The  variety  is 
notable,  for  it  deceives  some  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a  Pansy, 
and  some,  we  daresay,  would  look  upon  it  as  a  Viola,  which 
indeed  it  is,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  bedding  Viola,  seeing  that 
it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  sweet-scented  Violet  (Viola 
odorata).  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple-violet,  with  a  white 
or  pale  centre  marked  with  rays  and  not  unlike  a  good  form  of 
tire  old  Viola  cornuta  :  but,  of  course,  the  petals  here  are 
relatively  broader  and  more  rounded  at  the  outer  ends.  The 
flowers  are  also  of  good  substance,  and  the  leaves  of  veiy  great 
size,  showing  that  the  variety  altogether  is  very  vigorous  and 
.  handsome.  It  is  also  a  perpetual  bloomer. 
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general  notices. 


We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  nestings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
e<piately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  nar  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  linns  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  njentiori  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Til  .  Gardening  World 
,ey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  hut  the  advertisers,  *  ■ 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK; 

“  Tis  eiucation  forms  the  common  mind;  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.”- Pope. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ' 

THE  REST  PARAGRAPH,  01'  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ) 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  / 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ( 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  j 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ) 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  1 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  <; 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 


Photographic 

Competition. 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  \ 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  j 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers  ; 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  ( 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment  ( 
must  be  final.  (2 1  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  j 
lor  drawing  he  accompanied  by  the  following  ) 
particulars :  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  < 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who  < 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  (. 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  £ 
irawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner  / 
if  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  j 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  ( 
lsed  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  ' 

,  Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  (| 
graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  ) 

;  ^v0  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  ‘ 
mbjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  , 

J  hat  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  l> 
.Addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “Photograph.”  > 
i  Che  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  ) 
'f  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort  ^ 
rill  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  l 
■  ions.  •  / 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Chiswick  Gardens. 

In  reading  over  the  annual  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  one  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  the  Chiswick  Gardens  are 
evidently  doomed  to  disappear  sooner  rather 
than  later.  We  were  not  quite  prepared  to 
find  the  society  in  such  a  hurry  to  dispose  of 
the  famous  old  gardens,  considering  their 
fine  associations,  and  their  being  the  home  of 
the  society  at  times  when  practically  all 
others  had  failed.  Another  point  is  that  the 
society’s  hands  are  sufficiently  full  for  the 
present  time  in  the  building  of  the  new  Hall 
of  Horticulture,  and  finding  the  means  for 
the  same.  The  report  states  that  the  society’s 
lawyers  are  in  correspondence  with  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  that  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  surrender  of  the  Chiswick  lease 
are  in  progress.  The  society  also  hoped  that 
these  negotiations,  when  completed,  would 
materially  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
garden.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  this  would  unduly  accelerate  the  busi¬ 
ness,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  more 
hurry  the  less  speed. 

The  statement  was  somewhat  ominous,  and 
even  ambiguous,  until  it  was  explained  by 
the  president  at  the  annual  meeting.  He 
stated  that  £5,000  might  be  obtained  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Chiswick  lease,  which 
would  greatly  improve  the  financial  position 
of  the  society.  “  Nae  doot  this  is  a  hantle 
o’  siller,”  and  a  great  temptation,  but  we 
know  what  it  would  all  mean  for  the  garden. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  staked  out  by  the  builder  for 
the  erection  of  dwelling-houses,  and  this 
would  be  a  not  unimportant  loss  for  Chiswick 
quite  independently  of  the  loss  of  the  old,  im¬ 
portant,  and  really  famous  garden.  In  the 
meantime  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  earnestly  endeavouring  to  sell  or  let  any 
vacant  houses  they  may  have  on  the  strength 
of  their  great  value  by  reason  of  proximity 
to  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  them  are  well  aware  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  progress,  and  for  good  reasons 
keep  quiet  on  the  matter, 


At  one  time  the  gardens  were  much  more 
extensive  than  they  are  at  present,  for  a 
fine  and  well-stocked  Arboretum  formed  part 
of  the  garden,  being  situated  round  the  south 
and  east  of  the  1 1  acres  or  so  which  are  still 
within  the  walls.  Quite  apart  from  its  being 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  trees,  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  most  interesting  appanage  to>  the 
more  undoubtedly  horticultural  aspect  of  the 
garden.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  park  belonging 
to  the  gardens,  and  furnished  a  place  where 
the  Fellows  could  enjoy  themselves  when 
they  assembled  at  fashionable  breakfasts  in 
the  olden  times. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the 
Arboretum  was  even  more.  We  have 
evidence  that  Loudon  made  a  regular  pil¬ 
grimage  therein  order  to  study  the  numerous 
new  and  rare  trees  got  together.  What  Kew 
was  doing  in  those  days  wc  are  not  exactly 
certain,  as  Loudon  was  indebted  to  Chiswick 
for  his  infonnation  not  only  about  new  trees, 
but  for  various  other  things,  and  was  in¬ 
debted  to  a  collection  of  dried  plants  of  a 
private  gentleman  for  getting  infonnation 
together  concerning  a  great  mass  of  garden 
and  botanical  plants  which  he  tabulated  and 
described  in  his  encyclopaedias  and  works  of 
horticulture. 

Tart  of  this  Arboretum  had  disappeared 
before  our  time — namely,  that  portion 
around  the  southern  side  of  the  garden  ;  but 
the  eastern  portion,  although  eliminated  from 
Chiswick,  and  forming  a  private  garden,  was 
extremely  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
contained  a  fine  collection  of  Maples,  Limes, 
Oaks,  various  Horse  Chestnuts,  Lilacs,  Pine 
trees,  Honey  Locusts,  and  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Prunus  Mahaleb.  The  Honey 
Locusts  outside  of  Kew  are  very  rare  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  for  the  matter  of 
that  they  may  be  considered  rare  trees  as  a 
whole  for  Britain. 

Harking  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
garden,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
the  fashionable  breakfasts  which  in  those 
days  must  have  been  of  leading  importance  in 
creating  an  interest  in  the  garden,  improving 
its  outlook,  and  encouraging  the  hope  of  its 
still  greater  development.  We  have  different 
ideas  upon  the  subject  at  the  present  day,  and 
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although  we  should  be  likely  to>  cast  aspersion  on  such  doings 
now,  it  merely  indicates  a  change  of  fashion.  There  are  many 
things  which  might  at  the  present  day  be  called  into  play 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  interest  attached  to  the  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  lias  been  a  most  valuable  home 
to  the  society,  %nd  a  quieter  place  of  retreat  than  the  gardens 
at  South  Kensington,  which  were  merely  a  place  for  display  at 
exhibition  times,  and  was  quiet  enough  and  useless  enough  at 
other  times  of  the  year.  We  could  guess  at  the  popularity  of 
these  garden  breakfasts  at  Chiswick  judging  by  the  importance 
of  the  people  who  not  only  patronised  them,  but  took  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  functions.  A  breakfast  in  Chiswick 
Gardens  was  announced  to  take  place  on  June  23rd,  1827,  and 
amongst  the  lady  patronesses  we  note  that  there  were  no'  less 
than  four  Marchionesses,  one  Dowager  Marchioness,  one 
Dowager  Viscountess,  one  Viscountess,  nine  Countesses,  two 
Duchesses,  and  two  honoured  with  the  title  of  Lady,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  Upper  Ten.  The  committee  included  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Duke  of  Leinster,  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Earl  of  Damley,  Lord  Downes,  two  Baronets,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  of  importance,  as  well  as  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight  and  Joseph  Sabine,  both  highly  notable  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  affairs  in  those  days,  and  whose  works  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  gardening  literature,  even  at  the 
present  time. 

Fellows  of  the  society  were  supplied  with  one  ticket  at  a 
guinea  each,  and  Fellows  wlm  were1  also  subscribers  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  two  tickets  at  the  same  price.  Other  tickets  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  lady  patronesses.  The  gardens  were 
to  be  opened  on  the  day  of  the  breakfast  at  twelve  o’clock,  and 
it  was  intimated  that  it  was  desirable  the  gardens  should  be 
cleared  before  dark.  So  the  attraction  of  the  gardens  must 
have  been  considerable,  when  difficulty  was  experienced  in  clear¬ 
ing  them  of  visitors  before  darkness  set  in.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  evening  fetes  were  held  on  several  occasions,  when 
the  grounds  of  the  Arboretum  were  illuminated,  and  the  people 
enjoyed  this  till  a  late  hour.  In  those  days  the  places  of 
amusement  were  no  doubt  fewer  and  less  well  supplied,  and 
Chiswick  must  indeed  have  been  a  boon  to  the  Fellows. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  see  these  fetes,  breakfasts  and 
illuminations  renewed,  but  there  are  other  features  of  the 
gardens  under  the  aegis  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
which  would  be  more  becoming  to  its  station  and  bounden  duty 
to  pursue  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  possessed  of  a.  new 
garden.  Concerning  the  latter,  we  may  have  something  to  say 
on  a  future  occasion,  but  in.  the  meantime  we  desire  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  utility  and  interest  of  the  gardens 
in  more  recent  times. 

The  old  gardens  at  South  Kensington  had  not  yet  been  given 
up,  but  the  work  being  carried  on  there  was  evidently  not  in 
accordance  with  the  times,  and  the  society  was  becoming  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  fact,  and  began  casting  about  for  a  better 
means  whereby  the  legitimate  aims  and  work  of  horticulture 
might  be  properly  served. 

Slightly  over  twenty  years  ago  important  alterations  -were 
accomplished  in  the  gardens,  and,  indeed,  we  believe  they  con¬ 
stituted  the  last  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
grounds  there.  A  collection  of  Plums  was  partly  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  planted  elsewhere,  in  order  to'  make  a  flower- 
garden  through  the  middle  of  the  place,  leading  from  the  big 
vinery  to  Sutton  Court  Road.  The:  then  trial  garden  was 
destroyed  in  order  to  make  a  piece  of  turf  by  the  Council 
Chamber,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  locate  the  big  tent  in 
which  the  Fellows  have  assembled  on  numerous  occasions  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  congresses,  conferences,  and  other  useful 
functions.  Since  that  plan  was  inaugurated  much  has  been 
done  in  the  interests  of  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Conifers, 
Daffodils,  Roses,  vegetables.  Begonias,  Ferns,  and  various  other 
important  garden  subjects.  The  resuscitated  “Journal  of  the 
Society  ”  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  important  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  at  Chiswick  during  the  past  twenty  years  or 
more, 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

February  IOth. 


ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Cooksoniae. 

T!he  flowers  of  this  magnificent  variety  have  so  decidedly  over¬ 
lapping  segments  that  they  appear  pentangular  ;  that  is,  they 
have  five  points  radiating  equally  in  every  direction.  The  sepals 
are  ovate,  slightly  fimbriated  and  white,  with  a  few  large  con¬ 
glomerate  purple-brown  blotches.  The  petals  are  triangular, 
lacerated  and  white,  with  a  huge  blotch  in  the  centre  and  a  few- 
smaller  ones  round  the  outside  of  it.  The  heart-shaped  lip  has 
a  large  distinct  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  a  few  smaller 
ones  round  the  sides.  (Gold  Medal  and  First-class  Certificate.) 
N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Dendvobium  Wiganiae  xanthochilum. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  with 
a  rich  brown  blotch  on  the  front  of  the  lip.  It  is'  a  distinct 
advance  upon  the  forms  of  Wiganiae  hitherto  appearing,  being 
distinctively  yellow.  A  small  plant  exhibited  bv  Sir” Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking, 
consisted  of  three  stems,  the  two  older  of  which  carried  in  the 
aggregate  thirty-three  flowers,  giving  the  plant  a  floriferous 
appearance.  (First-class  Certificate.) 

Laeliocattleya  wellsiana  magnifica. 

The  sepals  of  this  bold  and  handsome  variety  are  pink.  The 
petals  are  folded  along  the  middle  similar  to  the  sepals,  except 
towards  the  apex,  which  deepens  to  a  rich  rose-purple.  The  lip 
has  a  pale  yellow  tube,  but  the  finest  feature  of  the  whole  flower 
consists  in  the  intense  crimson-purple  lamina  ;  the  clearly- 
defined  yellow  throat  gives  place  to  a  crimson  shade  at  the  very 
base  of  the  tube  only.  (Award  of  Merit.)  F.  Wellesley,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield  Common,  near  Woking. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  Rex. 

The  sepals  of  this  showy  variety  are  creamy  yellow,  and 
blotched  all  oveT  with  deep  cinnamon-brown.  The  petals  are 
triangular,  fringed,  and  marked  with  cinnamon-brown  blotches 
on  a  creamy  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  clear  yellow  at  the  base, 
with  a  reddish  glittering  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  fringed 
at  the  tip,  which  is  white.  A  well-grown  spike  carried  sixteen 
flowers.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans. 

Odontoglossum  loochristiense  Lord  Howick. 

The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  0.  crispum  x 
triumphans.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  clear  bright  yellow, 
the  sepals  have  two  or  three  brown  blotches,  and  the  petals  have 
sometimes  one  blotch,  but  are  usually  without  markings.  The 
petals  have  one  large  glittering  chestnut-red  blotch  in  front  of 
the  crest.  Needless  to  say,  the  variety  is  a  very  handsome  one. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
bury,  Gloucestershire. 

Cypripedium  Minos  Young’s  Variety. 

The  parentage  of  the  hybrid  was  C.  spicerianum  x  arthurianum. 
The  leaves  are  wholly  green.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  transversely 
oval,  large,  and  white,  spotted  with  rose  except  towards  the  base, 
which  is  green.  The  declining  petals  are  wavy  on  their  upper 
edges,  and  of  a  bright  shining  brown.  The  lip  is  similarly 
glossy  and  dark  brown.  (Award  of  Merit.)  R.  Briggs-Bury, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson),  Bank  House,  Accrington. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Saxifraga  Griesbachi. 

Ihe  leaves  of  this  crustaceous  Saxifraga  are  spathulate,  and 
produced  in  dense  rosettes.  The  flower  stems  are  red,  hirsute, 
and  furnished  on  the  upper  portion  with  leaves  that  are  also 
bright  red  except  at  the  tips.  The  flowers  are  small,  red,  but 
become  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  dense  arrangement  and 
the  red  bracts  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Previous  to 
expansion  they  form  nodding  globular  heads.  At  first  sight  this 
new  species  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  S.  calyciflora,  but 
it  flowers  earlier,  and  by  Christmas  the  centre  of  the  plant  is 
all  a  bright  red  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  inflorescence,  which 
is  just  commencing  to  push  up.  The  rosettes  of  leaves  on  full- 
grown  plants  are  as  large  as  those  of  S.  longifolia  ;  and  in  these 
particulars  lie  t!he  distinctions  of  what  is  considered  a  new 
species  from  Albania,  where  it  was  collected  two  years  ago. 
(First-class  Certificate.)  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Wensleydale,  Han- 
worth  Road,  Feltham  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 
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Laeliocattleya  wellsiana  magnificat 


The  parentage  of  the  original  Laeliocattleya  wellsiana  was 
C.  Trianaei  leeana  x  L.  purpurata,  and  the  progeny  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  well 
seen  in  the  form  of  the  petals  and  the  peculiar  markings  in 
the  front  of  the  lip.  C.  Trianaei  lias  had  the  effect  of  washing 
out  the  lines  in  the  throat  except  towards  the  very  base,  where 
the  usual  lines  of  the  L.  purpurata  make  their  appearance. 
This  has  the  effect,  of  leaving  the  throat  of  a  clear  bright  yellow. 
The  finest  feature  of  the  flower,  however,  consists  in  the  large 
and  intensely-coloured  rich  crimson-purple  lamina,  of  the  lip. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  the  intensified  rose-purple  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  petals  it  differs  from  the  original  Lc.  wellsiana. 


Hyacinthus  azureus. 


The  little  azure  Hyacinth  has  deceived  many  gardeners, 
nurserymen,  and  others  as  to  its  true  relationship.  Mostly 
all  nurserymen  grow  and  catalogue  it  under  the  name  of  Mus- 
cari  azureum.  It  is  a  true  Hyacinth,  and  though  the  Grape 
Hyacinths  are  closely  allied  to  the  true  Hyacinths,  they  are 
nevertheless  easily  separable  by  botanical  characters,  and 
with  the  unaided  eye  by  anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the 
flower  closely.  The  flower  of  the  true  Hyacinth  is  open  at  the 
mouth  ;  whereas  the  Muscari  or  Grape  Hyacinth  has  the  flower 
in  all  cases  contracted  so  as  to  be  partly  closed  at  the  mouth, 
and,  in  any  case,  the  opening  is  very  small.  The  length  of  the 
flower  does  not  determine  the  distinction  between  the  two 
genera.  In  this  small  flower  we  have  therefore  a  true 
Hyacinth  with  a.  dense  spike  of  bloom  resembling  the  Muscari, 
so  that  those  who  would  discriminate  carefully  between  one 
plant  and  another  have  often  to’  look  very  closely.  The 
species  commences  to  bloom  in  January,  February,  or  March, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  weather  during  those 
months.  It  often  happens  that  we  get  severe  weather  after 
this  beautiful  little  plant  conies  into  bloom,  so  that  those  who 
value  interesting  hardy  flowers  should  make  some  preparation 
for  protecting  it  during  severe  weather,  if  planted  out  on  the 
rookery.  A  pane  of  glass  and  a  sheltered  position  would  in 
most  cases  save  the  blooms  from  destruction  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  in  the  southern  part  of  England  at  least. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  pan  of  flowering  bulbs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Friday,  the  10th. 

There  are  a.  few  varieties  of  this  cheerful  little  Hyacinth 
which  we  consider  well  worthy  of  recording.  H.  a.  praecox  is 
a  variety  that  flcwers  earlier  even  than  the  type.  In  other 
respects  it  is  of  more  slender  growth,  with  smaller  spikes  of 
flower  aud  smaller  and  paler  flowers  than  the  type.  The  other 
variety  is  H.  a.  robustus,  which  has  more  vigorous  scapes  and 
larger  leaves  than  the  type.  Both  of  these  varieties  were 
noted  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew. 


Ailsa  Craig  Onion. 

Tins  famous  variety  has  long  been  in  the  front  rank  as  one 
of  the  finest  exhibition  Onions,  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  most  exhibitors.  There  are  few  competitions  in  the 
autumn  months  either  for  Onions  alone  or  collections  of 
vegetables  in  which  Ailsa  Craig  is  not  strongly  represented. 

I  well  remember  the  magnificent  specimens  exhibited  by  the 
raiser  of  this  famous  variety,  Mr.  David  Murray,  of  Culzean 
Gardens,  Ayrshire,  over  twenty  years  ago,  weighing  each 
2|  lb.  These  were  fine  deep  bulbs  which  caused  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  of  much  better  shape  than  many  we  see  at  the  present 
day. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  to 
the  true  type  of  this  Onion,  as  it  is  so  liable  to  variations  of 


*  See  page  1S3. 


form,  and  only  those  seedsmen  who  rigidly  keep  to  one  stock, 
and  year  by  year  select  the  most  shapely  bulbs,  can  hope  to 
send  out  a  selection  that  is  anything  like  uniform  in  character. 

I  remember  once  saving  seed  from  a  fine-shaped  bulb,  and 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  true  stock,  but 
was  disappointed  to  find  they  turned  out  a  very  uneven  lot 
indeed,  which  only  proves  that  selection  is  the  work  of  more 
than  one  year. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  if  I  had  gone  on  selecting  year 
after  year,  always  using  the  same  strain,  I  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  great  extent. 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  autumn  of  looking  over  the  trials  of 
Ailsa  Craig  Onions  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
at  Reading,  and  there  saw  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  continuous  selection.  There  were  on  trial  many 
different  stocks  of  Ailsa.  Craig  from  various  houses  in  the  trade. 
These  were  a.  varied  composition,  some  deep,  some  flat,  and 
some  intermediate,  and  not  two  stocks  alike  in  the  whole  lot. 
The  trials  of  the  Reading  firm’s  own  stocks  were  side  by  side, 
and  contained  their  selections  over  several  years.  The  oldest 
of  these  were  but  little  better  than  the  best  of  the  others,  but 
year  by  year  there  was  a  decided  improvement  until  a  type  has 
been  reached  that  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualities  of  this 


Hyacinthus  azukeus 


first-class  Onion.  The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the 
uniformity  of  the  bulbs  in  shape  in  their  latest,  selection — 
every  one  appeared  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  type  will  become  absolutely 
fixed  through  this  rigid  selection.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  great  improvement  seen,  in  that,  direction. 
Deep  bulbs  with  small  necks  usually  keep  the  best,  and  are 
easier  ripened. 

The  past  season  was  not  a  good  one  for  ripening  the  crop, 
but  with  us  those  that  were  lifted  before  being  quite  ripe  have 
kept  the  best.  James  Gibson. 

Danesfield  Gardens,  Marlow. 


Primula  megaseaefolia. 

A  pretty  plant  resembling  P.  obccnica  in  appearance.  The 
rounded  leaves,  which  are  about  21,  in.  broad,  are  borne  on 
stout,  reddish  petioles,  profusely  covered  with  white  hairs. 
Scape,  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  terminating  in  a  whorled  cluster  of 
10  in.  to  12  in.  bright  lilac  flowers  on  long  pedicels,  which 
chiefly  differ  from  those  of  obconica  by  the  long,  pointed,  mem¬ 
braneous,  closely-adherent  calyx  teeth.  An  exceedingly  pretty 
early-flowering  Primula  adapted  for  cold-frame  culture.  If 
crossed  with  obconica,  some  desirable  forms  might  be  derived. 
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Notes  and  Notices  on  new  or  interesting 
Catalogues,  Books,  &c. 


Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture. 

This  well-known  publication  has  been  on  our  table  for  some 
considerable  time,  having  been  published  at  its  usual  date. 
We  have  so  often  admired  the  execution  of  the  photographs  of 
Peas  that  we  need  say  nothing  beyond  tbe  fact  that  the  artist 
has  performed  his  work  as  faithfully  as  ever.  One  pod  of 
Sutton's  Centenary  Marrowfat  Pea  shows  twelve  seeds,  which 
must  surely  be  a  record.  Most  gardeners  are  satisfied  with 
eight  seeds,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  ten.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  the’  pods  rival  those  of  scarlet  Runners  in 
length,  but  the  advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  is  certainly  marvellous.  Green  Giant 
Bean,  belonging  to  the  long-pod  type,  shows  seven  seeds  in 
situ.  Gardeners  are  usually  satisfied  with  four  seeds  in  a  long- 
pod  Bean.  Faithful  work  has  also  been  done  by  the  artist  in 
representing  Asparagus,  Garden  Beet,  Broccoli,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Savoys,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  venation  of  the  leaves  is  wonderfully  natural  in  its  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  netting  of  the  rind 
of  the  various  varieties  of  Melons,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  true  to  nature.  The  markings  on  the  skin  of  the 
Petatos  are  equally  well  defined,  and  photographs  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  means  whereby  all  the  varieties  of  the  noble  tuber 
may  be  as  correctly  delineated  as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
the  same.  Numerous  garden  flowers  are  also  represented,  so> 
that  the  catalogue  is  well  worthy  of  minute  inspection  by  all 
concerned.  Novelties  are  scattered  through  the  list,  and  well 
deserve  a  trial. 

Kelway’s  Manual. 

The  above  is  well  named  a  Manual  of  Horticulture,  seeing 
that  it  runs  to  ■j’2'2  pages,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  of  all  sorts  about  hardy  garden  plants.  Messrs. 
Kclway  A  Son,  Langpoft,  Somerset,  are  so  well  known  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  their  specialities  consist 
chiefly  of  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  the  open  garden.  About 
the  end  of  May  they  begin  showing  us  what  they  can  do  in 
the  matter  of  Tree  Paeonies,  herbaceous  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums, 
single  and  double,  Lupins,'  and  other  hardy  plants  of  that 
character.  Later  on  we  are  treated  to  a  wealth  of  Delphiniums 
or  perennial  Larkspurs  in  colours  and  size  that  would  put  their 
predecessors  of  twenty  years  ago  in  the  shade.  The  flowers  of 
1 1  lose  ‘Del]  ih  ini  ui  us  are  practically  only  semidouble,  but  they 
are  far  and  away  superior  to  the  small  button-like  double 
Delphiniums  that  used  to  do  duty  in  that  line.  Gladioli  are 
also  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibits  made  by  the  Langport 
firm,  and,  needless  to  say,  all  those  tilings  are  well  represented 
in  Kelway’s  Manual,  which  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
those  plants,  but  deals  with  most  things  necessary  to  render 
the  garden  gay  or  supply  it  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
illustrations,  moreover,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  favourites 
sent  out  by  this  firm,  and  include  a  coloured  picture  of  Tree 
Paeonies,  as  well  as  photographic  representations  of  groups, 
exhibits,  borders,  and  other  masses  of  those  popular  flowers. 

Thompson  &  Morgan’s  Seeds. 

Only  a  few  gardeners,  and  chiefly  those  who  have'  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for  years  in  the  field  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  are  aware 
of  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Morgan,  5,  Carr  Street, 
Ipswich.  It  runs  to  eighty-eight  pages,  and  though  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  illustration,  it  is  indeed  a  repertory  of 
information  on  all  classes  of  garden  plants,  but  particularly 
those  suitable  for  tire  rock  garden  and  herbaceous  border. 
If  we  apply  the  term  hardy,  it  would  include  a  vast  number 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  here,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
state  that  many  of  them  can  only  occupy  the  flower  garden 
during  the  summer  months.  The  firm  is  always  on  the  look  out 
for  novelties,  and  if  seeds  of  anything  new  are  obtainable,  it 
is  almost  certain  to  find  its  way  here  sooner  rather  than  later, 
so  that  we  could  recommend  the  catalogue  to  all  who  are  in¬ 


terested  in  outdoor  flower  gardening.  The  first  part  of  the 
catalogue  contains  a  list  of  novelties,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  described  in  our  pages,  and  many  of  the  best  of 
them  are  certainly  worthy  of  inclusion  in  collections.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  deeply  experienced  in  the  raising 
of  certain  difficult  seeds  the  hints  on  the  management  of  these 
on  the  back  cover  of  the  catalogue  will  certainly  prove  useful. 
Vegetable  seeds  also1  find  a  place  in  the  list,  although  they 
take  a  back  seat  by  comparison  with  the  immense  number  of 
useful  and  beautiful  hardy  flowers  which  are  here  tabulated. 

Catalogue  of  Florists  Flowers. 

For  many  years  past,  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleudi  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  has  been  acquiring  celebrity  for  the  raising  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  florists’  flowers,  and  in  perusing  bis  catalogue  one 
can  get  at  the  named  varieties  of  Hollyhocks,  herbaceous 
Lobelias,  Montbretias,  single  and  double  herbaceous  Paeonies 
show  and  fancy  Pansies,  Violas.  Peutstemons.  the  early  and 
late  flowering  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
and  other  specialities  of  novelties  in  this  northern  nursery. 
All  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  special  favourites  which  re¬ 
spond  remarkably  well  to  the  cultural  attention  given  them, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  multiplication  of  those 
things  which  succeed.  All  the  varieties  are  carefully  described, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  readers  a  separate  list  is  given  of  novelties, 
so  as  to  save  confusion.  Hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants 
are  also  grown  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the  Buccleudi 
Nurseries,  and  all  are  faithfully  recorded  here,  accompanied 
by  numerous  illustrations,  so  that  our  readers  would  do  well 
to  refer  to  the  original. 

The  Royal  Garden  Manual. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  manual  of  some  H’2S  pages  on  the 
subject  of  garden  sundries,  issued  by  Messrs.  William  V  ood 
A  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green.  London.  Tbe  would-be  beginner 
and  amatem  who  might  happen  on  such  a  list  as  this  for  the 
first  time  would  be  rather  alarmed  to  find  so  many  requisites 
necessary  for  the  garden.  Nevertheless,  as  gardens  grow  in 
size  and  efficiency,  they  are  ever  getting  new  wants  and  neces¬ 
sities  which  must  be  supplied  by  someone  or  other.  It  is  quite 
beyond  our  intention  to  mention  even  the  name  of  a.  tithe  of 
the  articles  offered  here  :  it  is  a  book  of  reference  rather  than 
to  be  read  from  end  to  end.  Soils,  manures,  insecticides,  pent, 
leaf  soils,  gravels,  fibrous  loam,  fertilising  moss,  cocoanut  fibre, 
weed  killers,  greenhouses,  lawn  mowers  and  rollers,  sprayers, 
sprinklers,  and  all  the  other  thousand  and  one  things  necessary 
for  keeping  up  the  appearance,  reputation  and  efficiency  of 
establishments  of  all  sizes  and  classes  are  here  described  and 
illustrated.  Garden  chairs,  seeds,  tents,  and  everything  of  that 
character  are  recorded  and  described  in  the  pages  to  which 
iv e  refer  our  readers.  A  good  index  gives  a  clue  to  where 
everything  may  be  found. 


Potatos  at  ill, 100  a  Ton. 

A  Potato  cultivator  at  Markinch,  in  Scotland,  lias  a  new 
variety  raised  by  himself,  for  which  he  is  obtaining  a  price  which 
works  out  at  £1.100  a  ton.  He  first  distributed  seed  tubers  last 
season,  when  he  disposed  of  about  5cwt.  at  10s.  a  pound.  Having 
a  much  larger  stock  to  dispose  of  this  year,  he  commenced  to  sell 
the  Potatos  at  5s.  a  pound,  but  the  demand  for  them  was  been  so 
great  he  has  since  found  it  expedient  to  increase  the  price  three¬ 
fold. 

He  has  also  endeavoured  to  buy  back  from  some  Potato  mer¬ 
chants  at  10s.  a  pound  tubers  that  they  purchased  from  him 
earlier  in  the  season  at  half  that  amount. 

The  present  writer  was  shown  a  telegram  from  a  dealer  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  which  he  offered  £650  for  a  ton.  The  reply  to 
this  was  a  refusal  of  the  offer,  and  an  intimation  that  the  price 
required  was  £1.100.  The  financial  success  of  this  variety,  which 
has  been  niamed  “  Northern  Star,”  is  believed  to  be  a  record, 
and  the  raising  of  such  a  novelty  is  a  stroke  of  fortune  that,  lia.f 
seldom  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  seedsman. 
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Turving. 

The  present  month — February — is  perhaps  the  best  for 
placing  on  new  turves,  as  they  would  be  ready  to  start  away 
into  growth  with  the  lengthening  days.  Most  gardeners  can 
spare  the  necessary  time,  and  better  now  than  later  on.  Of 
course,  in  wet  and  frosty  weather  turving  is  best  left  alone. 

In  choosing  turves  those  of  a  short,  close  growth  should  be 
selected  from  an  old  pasture.  Practically,  the  older  the  better, 
as  age  seems  to  add  elasticity  to  the  turves,  making  them  pleasant 
to  work  with.  Previous  to  laying  the  turves  the  ground  beneath 
them  should  be  of  an  even  firmness,  otherwise  hillocks  and 
hollows  will  result  ;  and  where  practicable  each  turve  as  cut 
from  the  pasture  should  be  laid  on  the  new  work  as  cut  from 
the  source  of  supply.  Thus  the  same  edges  separated  originally 
are  finally  joined,  and,  if  put  together  with  a  little  care,  show 
no  open  spaces. 

In  turving  a  circular  bank  with  extending  base,  the  length  of 
top  and  bottom  should  be  taken  ;  then  strike  a  tight  line  to 
touch  the  circular  portion  halfway  from  either  end  ;  now 
measure  from  ends  of  line  into  bank,  similarly  at  top.  Cut 
turves  with  a  curve  exactly  corresponding,  placing  the  joints  to 
look  northward,  thus  reducing  their  opening  by  sunshine  in  dry 
weather.  In  turving  level  work  the  joints  lengthways  should  be 
“broken.” 

There  are  many  tools  besides  edging  irons  for  cutting  turves, 
but  for  newly-laid  work  I  find  a  piece  of  old  scythe  blade,  cutting 
off  the  back  and  hollow  portion,  leaving  it  about  lgin.  broad  anil 
9in.  long,  running  two  holes  in  one  end  with  vertical  brace,  or, 
failing  these,  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  drive  a  nail  through  it. 
Any  handy  man  can  do  this  on  a  wet  day.  Place  on  it  a  wooden 
handle,  and  rivet  it  through  the  holes.  This  home-made  inven¬ 
tion  is  the  best  tool  for  the  purpose  I  know  of.  Ulsta. 

Acalypha  hispid  a. 

As  a  winter-flowering  stove  plant,  introduced  from  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Archipelago  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  above 
named  is  one  too  seldom  seen  grown  to  perfection."  It  is  a  plant 
of  very  free  growth,  the  long  tail-like  crimson-red  spikes  being 
produced  in  the  freest  manner,  bearing  some  resemblance  both  in 
shape  and  colour  to  the  long-  spikes  of  the  well-known  “  Love 
Lies  Bleeding.”  To  grow  this  plant  successfully  cuttings  should 
be  struck  annually  and  grown  up  on  the  “  express  ”  system,  the  old 
plants  being  discarded,  as  they  very  soon  become  an  eyesore  by 
losing  part  of  their  foliage.  A  young  batch  can  very  soon  be 
got  up,  either  by  topping  the  old  plants  or  from  eyes  or  stem 
cuttings.  The  latter  method  I  prefer,  and  grow  it  on  the  single¬ 
stem  system. 

The  first  week  in  March  is  a  good  time  to  start  propagating 
operations  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  remain  in  full  beauty 
during  the  winter  months.  The  cuttings,  when  about  3in.  or 
4in.  long,  should  be  inserted  singly  into  60-sized  pots,  .in  a 
nice  open  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  one  part  cocoanut  or  jadoo  fibre,  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  sand  to  keep  it  sweet  and  porous.  Plunge  the  pots 
to  the  rim  in  cocoanut  fibre  in  the  propagating  case,  with  a 
temperature  of  about  80deg.  ;  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  they  will  require  little  more  beyond  a  light  spray  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  until  rooted,  always  making  sure  that  the 
water  is  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  for  both  watering  and 
spraying. 

In  about  a  month  the  cuttings  should  be  rooted,  when  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened  by  admitting  a  little  air  to  the 
case,  and  finally  remove  to  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass,  shading  a 
tittle  if  necessary.  When  thoroughly  well  rooted  shift  on  into 
oin.  or  6m.  pots,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  clean 
and  dry,  using  a.  somewhat  heavier  compost,  with  the  addition 
of  bone  dust  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  Carefully  crock  the 
pots  and  pot  firm,  but  always  allow  for  the  dry  or  wet  condition 
of  the  potting  material,  which  should  be  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house  in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  again  placing  them 
in  suitable  quarters  close  to  the  glass.  Apply  water  carefully 
until  the  roots  get  hold  of  the  new  compost,  after  which  thev  can 
take  a  liberal  supply. 

By  the  first,  or  second  week  in  May  they  should  be  ready  for 

iv  *hlft  mto  8in’  Pots-  The  compost  at  this  potting 
snouid  be  of  a  pretty  loamy  nature.  I  have  found  the  following 
o  suit  them  very  well  :  —Three  parts  good  .fibrous  loam  and  one 
P  r  good  sound  peat  and  leaf  mould,  adding  enough  sand  to 


make  the  whole  porous,  also  a  good  dash  of  bone  dust.  Grow 
them  on  in  a  house  where  the  day  temperature  may  rise  With  sun 
heat  to  95deg.,  with  a  night  temperature  of  75deg.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture,  and  syringe  the  plants 
twice  daily  all  through  the  growing  season.  Shade  a  little  on 
bright  days,  but  they  can  stand  a  fair  amount  of  sun  ;  in  fact, 
they  must  have  it  in  order  to  keep  them  short-jointed  and  induce 
them  to  flower  freely.  When  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  they 
will  require  feeding,  little  and!  often  being  the  safe  rule  ;  but 
I  find  they  can  take  more  feeding  than  the  majority  of  stove 
plants.  Any  of  the  well-known  manures  will  suit.  This  is  the 
time  one  can  almost  see  them  grow. 

I  find  their  greatest  enemy  to  be  red  spider,  this  occurring 
during  tiie  winter  months,  when  the  syringe  has  to  be  withheld 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  drier.  Sponging  with  some  approved 
insecticide  must  be  brought  into  force,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  sponge  off  the  flowers,  they  being  so  liable  to  damp.  Thrips 
can  easily  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  frequent  use  of  some  approved 
vaporiser.  During  the  winter  months  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  house  at  50deg.  to  55deg. 

By  the  end  of  the  season  the  plants  should  be  about  4ft.  high, 
and  furnished  with  flower  and  foliage  from  the  top  to  bottom. 
Where  small  plants  are  required  for  table  decoration,  cuttings 
may  be  struck  later,  and  grown  on  in  5in.  pots.  D.  S. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Growers  of  this  indispensable  winter  vegetable  will  now  be 
making  preparations  for  sowing  seed.  The  old  idea  of  sowing 
in  autumn  is  now  almost  exploded.  The  best  results  are  always 
obtained  from  seed  sown  about  February  15th  in  a  warm  frame. 
I  prefer  to  use  a  box  of  turfy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
leaf  mould.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  keep  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible  to  insure  sturdy  growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  formed  a  rough  leaf  they  are  picked  out  into  other  boxes, 
and  in  a  few  days  transferred  to  cooler  quarters,  excluding  frost. 
M  hen  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  crowding  they  are  transplanted 
in  a  cold  frame  to  be  hardened  off  in  the  usual  way.  For  all 
stages  I  use  the  same  light  compost,  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  and  lime  in  the  later.  The  result  is,  about  the  1st  April 
there  are  fine  healthy,  sturdy  plants  ready  for  permanent 
quarters,  which  is  always  a  well-manured  piece  of  ground,  dug 
two  spits  deep  the  previous  autumn.  The  plants  are  carefully 
lifted  with  a  trowel,  and  planted  with  the  same-  2gft.  each  way 
between  the  plants,  immediately  afterwards  putting  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  round  each  plant.  Nothing  further  than  occasional 
stirring  with  the  hoe  is  required  until  June,  when,  if  we  can 
spare  some  dung  by  way  of  mulching,  it  always  repays.  The 
variety  grown  is  McArthur’s  Triumph,  which  we  consider  a 
decided  improvement  on  other  varieties  grown  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
variety  always  seen  on  the  exhibition  table  in  this  locality.  Not 
being  so  robust  as  Welch’s  Giant,  it  may  be  planted  closer,  and 
is  covered  to  the  ground  with  good-sized  sprouts  of  very  fine 
quality.  I  might  here  say  that  this  variety  was  raised  about 
fourteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  McArthur,  late  gardener  to>  Sir  John 
Leng,  M.P.  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  seedsmen,  Dundee, 
include  it  among  their  specialities,  sending  the  seed  out  in  their 
own  sealed  packets.  Jas.  Bethel. 

Primula  sinensis  alba  plena. 

The  double  white  Primula  being  one  of  the  best  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plants  we  have,  a  few  remarks  as  to  their  culture,  perhaps, 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  as  I  consider,  when  grown]  in  two 
different  batches,  practically  speaking,  one  may  have  plenty  of 
flower  till  the  time  for  propagating  them  begins  again.  I  have 
propagated  them  two  different  ways,  but  the  one  I  like  the  best 
is  from  cuttings  inserted  by  the  middle  of  March  for  the  first 
batch  to  bloom.  Take  them  off  with  a  good  sharp  knife,  making 
them  into  a  cutting,  and  placing  one  singly  in  a  60-sized  pot° 
using  equal  parts  leaf  mould,  loam,  cocoanut  fibre,  and  sand. 
Settle  well  in  with  a  rosed  can,  plunging  them  in  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed,  in  a  house  for  preference,  shading  from  sun,  and  takiffg  the 
lights  off  a  few  minutes  each  morning  to  let  out  the  damp  when 
nicely  rooted.  Inure  them  to  the  temperature  of  the  house, 
potting  off  into  flowering  pots,  using  a  richer  compost  as 
follows  : — Three  parts  loam,  one  part  rotted  horse  manure  that 
has  been  well  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  dry  when  used,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  half  part  coarse  silver  sand,  half  part  old  mortar 
rubble.  Well  drain  the  pots,  and  the  size  I  like  is  32's  or  7in. 
pots.  When  potted  transfer  them  to  heated  pits,  keeping  them 
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in  a  temperature  of  50deg.  by  night  with  a  corresponding  rise  by 
day,  shading  from  strong  -sun,  and  giving  plenty  of  air  when 
favourable.  When  the  nights  are  balmy  and  dewy  the  plants 
enjoy  plenty  of  air  being  left  on  all  night.  In  flowering  I  find 
the  closer  they  are  to  the  glass  iii  an  airy  house  the  better  they 
are,  giving  weak  manure  water.  When  the  plants  become  well 
established  soot  water  is  one  of  the  best.  The  plants  are 
generally  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  by  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  about  50deg. 
at  night,  never  watering  a  plant  till  the  pot  rings  when  knocked 
with  the  knuckles.  J.  Harwood, 

Crouch  Gardens,  Seaford,  Sussex. 

Crotons. 

Among  the  numerous  decorative  plants  under  cultivation,  the 
Croton  is  distinguished  as  being  one  of  a  very  pretty  and  effective 
character  for  this  purpose ;  either  seen  on  the  stage,  in  groups, 
or  in  vases  for  a  room  or  table  decoration,  it  is  admired  for  its 
graceful  and  handsome  foliage.  The  foliage  also  may  be  utilised 
for  mixing  among  cut  flowers.  Plants  grown  with  single  stems 
are  most  useful.  Those  that  have  become  leggy  which  still 
retain  a  good  top  are  suitable  to  be  rung  by  cutting  away  a 
portion  of  bark  from  under  where  a  leaf  has  been  removed.  Fix 
a  small  thumb  pot,  severed  in  half,  to  the  above  portion  with  two 
slicks  to  support  the  pot,  one  either  side  ;  tie  firmly  with  wire  to 
hold  in  position.  A  little  moss  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  to 
hold  the  compost  ;  fill  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top, 
press  moderately  firm  round  the  stem.  If  kept  moist,  root  forma¬ 
tion  will  soon  start.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  cut  away  from  the 
old  stem  and  shift  into  a  larger  pot. 

Tops  that  are  not  worth  this  treatment  come  in  for  cuttings  of 
about  3in.  in  length.  Insert  them  at  the  outside  of  small  pots, 
water  them,  and  plunge  in  a  progagating  case  with  bottom  heat  of 
about  80deg.  They  will  also  root  in  glass  bottles  partly  filled 
with  clean  water,  in  which  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  put  to 
keep  the  water  sweet.  Plants  in  small  pots  struck  at  the  end  of 
last  summer  will  be  tit  to  pot  on  as  soon  as  new  roots  are  active 
in  a  suitable  compost  of  peat,  fibrous  loam,  and  sand  ;  a  little 
cow  manure  rubbed  fine  may  be  added,  which  is  best  to  have  in  a 
warm  condition  previous  to  potting.  Always  use  clean  pots.  If 
no  other  means  can  be  adopted,  heat  a  brick  in  the  stokehole 
tire,  afterwards  place  the  compost  about  it,  and  this  will  be  found 
sufficient.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not  fall  below 
65deg.  Crotons  enjoy  a  strong  moist  heat  and  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Syringe  twice  daily  overhead  and  between  the  pots, 
examine  the  plants  for  mealy  bug  scale,  thrip,  and  red  spider  that 
are  likely  to  attack  them.  They  should  undergo  a  thorough 
sponging  before  new  growth  advances,  which,  being  tender,  is  apt 
to  get  damaged  or  broken  off.  A.  J.  M. 

Azaleas. 

Azaleas  are  one  of  tire  most  showy  and  useful  classes  of  plants 
for  forcing  during  winter  and  early  spring  ;  also  for  making  beds 
on  lawn,  or  mixed  with  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  in  the  American 
garden.  With  judicious  management  they  may  be  had  in  flower 
from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  May.  Azalea  indica 
adapts  itself  to  early  forcing,  and  if  a  few  plants  are  brought  into 
the  forcing  house  in  November  they  will  be  in  flower  by  Christmas. 
The  well-known  variety  Deutsche  Perle  can  very  easily  be  had 
in  flower  in  December.  The  indica  family  is  a  large  one,  and 
embraces  a  variety  of  colour,  the  semi-double  being  the  most 
useful  for  cutting.  A  pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  having  two  dis¬ 
tinct  colours  worked  on  one  stock.  .The  indicas  also  are  very  use¬ 
ful  for  training  into  specimen  plants  ;  and  a  well-trained  plant 
when  in  flower  is  a  lovely  sight.  Any  of  the  plants  which  have 
finished  flowering  should  have  all  the  old  flowers  picked  off,  and 
if  they  require  repotting  the  present  time  is  a  good  qne. 

A  suitable  compost  would  consist  of  two-thirds  of  good  fibrous 
peat,  one-third  of  good  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf  .soil,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand,  with  a  little  cow  manure  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  well  mixed  together,  taking  care  that  the  soil 
is  in  a  good  workable  condition.  Select  the  plants  to  be  potted, 
and  see  that  the  ball  of  the  plants  is  not  too  dry,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  thoroughly  wet  a  plant  that  is  potted  in  a  dry  condition.  Use 
clean  pots  properly  drained,  and  pot  as  firm  as  possible.  If 
plotted  properly  they  will  thrive  in  the  same  pots  for  several  years 
without  repotting.  *  Often  the  plants  get  neglected  after  flower¬ 
ing,  and  get  put  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner  instead  of  being 
.  put  into  a  warm  house  and  induced  to  make  new  growth  Those 
that  have  been  repotted,  with  others  that  have  finished  their 
floral  display,  should  be  put  in  a  warm  house  where  the  syringe 
can  be  freely  used,  taking  care  not  to  over  water  ;  and  an 
occasional  fumigating  will  prove  beneficial  in  keeping  away  thrip, 


which  is  a  very  common  pest  to  Azaleas.  The  mollis  and  Ghent 
varieties,  although  perfectly  hardy,  are  lovely  plants  for  forcing, 
and  make  a  grand  display  in  the  conservatory  and  for  cut  flower 
decoration.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand  prut  the  plants 
into  the  coolest  end  of  the  flowering  house,  as  the  flowers  last 
longer  if  they  open  in  a  cool  temperature,  especially  if  used  as 
cut  flowers.  With  care  these  varieties  can  be  grown  and  flowered 
successfully  year  after  year  in  the  same  pots.  They  require  a 
warm  temperature  after  flowering,  and  occasional  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  will  assist  them  to  make  new  growth.  When  the 
plants  have  finished  their  growth  gradually  harden  off  and  stand 
out  of  doors  in  full  sun.  (This  applies  to  the  indica  family,  too.) 
If  plunged  in  ashes  it  will  save  time  in  watering,  and  also  from 
being  broken  with  rough  winds.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  the 
Ghent,  varieties  for  the  later  batches.  Beds  of  Azalea  mollis  or 
the  Ghent  varieties  make  a  grand  display  when  in  flower,  and 
if  Lilium  auratum  is  pd anted  between  the  Azaleas  the  effect  in 
the  autumn  is  lovely.  A  good  compost  for  making  Azalea  beds 
is  two-thirds  peat,  one-third  loam,  two-tliirds  of  good  leaf  soil, 
with  plenty  road  drift  well  mixed  with  a  top-dressing  of  short 
manure. 

As  Azaleas  can  be  bought  so  reasonably  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  possessing  a  garden.  H.  E.  Edwards. 

The  Gardens,  Wentworth  House,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. 

Renovating  Old  Vines. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  on  taking  charge  of  a  garden,  I  found 
that  two  vineries  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Bunches 
and  berries  were  very  small,  and  the  leaves  had  that  thin  and 
flabby  appearance  which  proved  that  something  was  very  far 
wrong  with  the  Vines.  I  took  charge  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
Grapes  had  not  then  been  thinned.  I  at  once  reduced  ttie 
number  of  bunches  to  a  very  small  crop,  but  the  result  showed 
that  the  mismanagement  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  as 
the  berries  were  no  larger  than  good  Black  Currants. 

The  Vines  were  planted  inside  in  a  border  only  2ft..  wide,  so 
that  it  was  the  outside  border  that- 1  had  to  look  to.  On  examina- 
ing  this  outside  border  I  found  that,  it  had  been  thickly  mulched 
with  stable  manure  for  years,  and  none  of  the  mulching  had  ever 
been  removed.  The  result  was  that  about  9in.  of  what  is  best 
described  as  black  much  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  border. 
This,  of  course,  excluded  all  warmth  and  air,  and  the  condition 
of  the  roots  may  readily  be  imagined.  Fortunately,  I  had  been 
trained  by  an  expert  and  most  successful  Grape  grower,  so  that  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do. 

I  will  now  describe  the  plan  I  took,  and  which  proved 
eminently  successful.  I  first  of  all  procured  a  large  quantity  of 
very  fibrous  turf  that  had  lain  for  about  a  year.  This  I  left 
pretty  rough,  but-  added  to  it  a  fair  amount  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
and  bone  meal.  (The  meal  I  consider  better  than  rough  crushed 
bones).  I  then  began  at  one  end  of  the  border  and  carefully 
removed  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  15in.  This  soil  I  had 
wheeled  on  to  vacant  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden,  where,  if 
it  did  not  do  very  much  good,  it  did  no  harm. 

On  reaching  the  roots  I  found  a  great,  many  dead,  and  even  the 
live  roots  were  quite  black  and  not  that  clear  red-brown  colour 
which  the  roots  of  healthy  Vines  always  have.  There  was  also 
no  -sign  of  feeding  roots  ;  indeed,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  roots  were 
in  a  deplorable  state.  I  took  every  care  to  trace  out  the  dead 
roots  and  cut  them  clean  away.  I  then  lifted  all  the  live  roots, 
and  at  intervals  of  about  18in.  along  their  entire  length  I  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  a  slit  on  the  under  side.  Round  this  slit  I 
put  a  good  handful  of  sharp  sand,  then  proceeded  to  fill  in  the 
border  with  the  fresh  loam.  As  the  work  proceeded  I  gave  a 
good  sprinkling  of  Thomson's  Vine  manure.  I  made  the  border 
fairly  firm,  but  not  hard,  and  after  the  Grapes  were  thinned  I 
gave  another  dressing  of  the  manure.  The  result,  even  the  first 
ye:ai’,  was  surprising,  and  four  years  later  I  was  able  to  take  first 
prize  at  Edinburgh  Autumn  Show  for  Black  Hamburghs.  I  may 
state  that  these  Vines  were  over  forty  years  old  when  I  took 
charge  of  them. 

As  the  Vines  in  these  houses  did  not  require  to  be  started 
early,  I  did  this  renovating  in  open  weather  in  February,  but  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  tackle  the  same  job  even  in  March.  Of 
course,  it  could  also  be  done  earlier.  My  after  management  1 
must  defer  to  another  occasion,  if  the  editor  thinks  it  would  be 
of  interest.  [Please  do. — Ed.]  C.  Blaik. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  R.  McK.,’’  St.  Catherines,  for  his  article  on 
“  The  Hollyhock,”  p.  170. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


There  are  various  ways  of  beating  drums,  but  I  note  that  one 
trade  grower  after  flowering  is  over  removes  the  plaints  from  their 
pots,  and  partly  submerges  them  in  4  inches  of  water,  the  bottom 

of  which  should  be  muddy. 

*  *  * 

Politics  and  horticulture  have  not  hitherto  worked  together, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  Liberal  party  may  drop  the  Home 
Rule  business  and  make  land  reform  a  special  feature.  If  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  land  owners  and  cultivators 
can  be  removed,  then  the  party  that  offers  to  do  the  work  will 
assuredly  get  considerable  support. 

*  *  * 


Our  food  supplies  are  under  consideration  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  the  purpose  being  to  discover  whether  something  can  be 
done  to  enable  our  own  people  to  grow  more,  instead  of  having 
to  depend  on  abroad  for  three-fourths  of  the  supplies.  Protec¬ 
tion  would  not  find  favour.  One  trade  journal  calls  for  better 
methods  of  distribution  by  means  of  all-night  special  cars  on  the 
cross-country  tramlines,  so  that  produce  can  be  loaded  from  the 
fields  direct  to  market. 

*  *  * 

The  one  great  item  is  money,  and  perhaps  some  day  the 
Government  will  put  a  hand  to  the  plough. 

*  *  * 


Speaking  of  Arums,  might  I  ask  what  the  Godfrey  variety  is, 
and  whence  it  hails.  [See  The  Gaedening  Would,  p.  116, 
second  column,  28th  line  from  the  top.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 


I  note  it  is  being 
supplies. 


grown  extensively  in  Guernsey  for  trade 

*  *  * 


Several  years  ago  a  dwarf  ever-blooming  variety  appeared  in 
U.S.A.,  which  produced  three  times  the  quantity  of  flowers  as 
did  the  old  type,  with  a  much  dwarfer  habit. 

*  *  * 

This  was  followed  by  Calla  frugrans,  -a  creation  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  which  was  identical  to  the  previous  variety,  with  a  good 
substantial  perfume.  Regarding  the  latter,  I  may  say  I  grew  it 
for  a  couple  of  seasons,  afterwards  giving  it  to  a  trade  grower', 
who  appreciates  its  dwarfness  and  free  blooming  qualities. 

*  7T  * 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  saw  mention  of  a  green  and  a  crimson  Arum. 
Where  are  they  ? 

*  *  * 

An  Oxfordshire  watercress  grower  has  suffered  greatly  of  late 
from  the  caddis  worm. 

*  *  * 


Formerly  the  stream  where  liis  beds  are  formed  was  the  home 
of  large  quantities  of  trout.  A  gentleman,  however,  near  by 
established  a  heronry,  with  the  result  that  these  birds  cleared 
out  the  fish. 

*  *  * 

i.  The  worm,  losing  its  natural  enemy,  increased  enormously, 
attacking  the  watercress,  to  its  owner’s  great  loss.  Such  are  the 
ways  of  nature  ! 

*  *  * 


Mr.  Burbidge  touches  a  good  subject  on  page  117,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  number  of  others  like  himself  before  anything  definite 
l|  could  be  decided.  Men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  horticul¬ 
ture  would,  or  should,  be  able  to  form  a  committee  in  order  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  such  a  guild. 

*  *  * 


The  trade,  I  should  imagine,  would  be  quick  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  sooiety,  and  render  help. 


To  obtain  a  necessary  start  a  good  sum  would  be  required  as  a 
guarantee,  but  rot  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  philanthropic 
society,  as  it  should  wholly  and  solely  be  self-supporting. 
Apart  from  heads,  foremen,  and  journeymen,  I  fancy  another 
section  would  be  Required,  that  of  the  single-handed  gardener, 
wfio.  maybe,  also  attends  to  other  items  apart  from  gardening  • 
for  what  might  he  be  termed  ? 


A  journal  wouid  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  guild,  pao- 
ns.iea,  say,  mommy,  anu  oy  means  oi  uns  tne  most  up-i/n-nute 
Knovvieuge  oouiu  me  imparted. 

..  * 

Members  only  would  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  its  pages, 
ana  tne  organiser  would  need  a  wat-Cniui  eye  in  praer  iu  iiilpU. i.  0 
lire  greaieso  amount  oi  knowledge  m  tne  smallest  amount  ux 
space. 

*  -K  * 

To  obtain  only  reliable  members  the  method  of  proposal,  as  in 
friendly  societies,  would  have  to  be  adop&ert. 

*  * 

Many  points  must  necessarily  crop  up  before  the  guild  could 
be  inaugurated,  and  a  committee,  who  have  to  conclusively  prove 
the  value  of  a  society  before  they  could  induce  the  gardener 
man  to  part  with  his  money.  Britishers,  and  none  more  so  than 
gardeners,  ire  a  conservative  race. 

*  vr  * 

The  editor  gives  an  exhaustive  view  on  the  subject  of  etherisa¬ 
tion  on  page  121,  but,  like  ail  previous  articles  on  the  subject, 
there  remains  much  to  be  answered. 

*  -«■  * 

Since  its  introduction  in  1891  in  Demark  the  method  has 
greatly  increased,  also  spreading  to  France  and  Germany. 

*  *  * 

Questions  that  arise  are :  What  is  a  large  tank,  and  what 
quantity  of  ether  is  necessary  for  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet ' 

*  *  * 

One  writer  considers  it  a  waste  of  time  to  give  two  treatments 
of  48  hours  each,  when  equal  success  has  been  achieved  with 
one,  without  any  exposure  to  the  air.  Further,  some  plants 
may  require  a  greater  amount  of  ether  than  others,  and  the  man 
that  discovers  this  first,  and  makes  known  his  researches,  will 
confer  a  very  great  favour  on  the  market  man. 

*  *  * 

The  remarks  re  raising  Peaches  from  stones,  on  page  131,  re¬ 
mind  me  of  a  certain  American,  who  stated  that  stoneless 
Peaches  could  be  raised  by  bending  over  the  top  branch  and 
pegging  it  down  till  rooted. 

*  *  * 

He  was  extremely  emphatic  on  the  point ;  but  the  editor’s  offer 
to  buy  all  the  stoneless  Peach  trees  at  gold  mine  prices  never,  so 
far  as  I  have  heard,  brought  any  result. 

*  *  * 

‘•Mr.  Hardy  Plants”  does  well  to  speak  of  Pentstemons.  I 
had  a  collection  from  Dobbie’s  last  season  which  afforded  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 

*  *  * 

M.  Cuthbertson  is  a  huge  thing,  as  is  Miss  Willmott.  Baden 
Powell,  Maitre  Antifer,  A.  Thompson,  Rachel,  Lucian  Biarb 
Leila  Cowan,  Melodrama,  and  Camiile  Guy  are  all  rare  beauties* 
and  I  strongly  urge  readers  to  take  up  their  culture 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Bull’s  Primulas  evidently  turned  the  office  quizzer’s 
brain.  On  page  135  Primula  sinensis  fimbriafa  alba  is  given  as 
Invent  Garden  Red  and  P.  s.  fimbriata  rubra  as  Covent  Garden 
White.  [Wrong  this  time.  That  machine  man  changed  “la” 
into  “fir.” — Ed.]  ° 

*  *  * 

Respecting  the  ridging,  system,  a.s  spoken  of  by  “  W.  P.  R.”  on 
p.  136  1  may  say  I  grow  many  of  my  Carrots  oil  ridges.  Long, 
straight  roots  result  by  the  method,  and  they  appear  less  liable 
to  the  11}-.  Lettuces,  etc.,  can  be  grown  between  the  ridges. 

*  *  * 

Like  J.  Eraser,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  Sweet  Peas  fertilise 
themselves.  One  has  only  to  pull  down  the  keel  of  an  expanded 
flower  to  find  the  stigma  fully  coated  with  pollen  on  its  bearded 
side.  By  the  way,  why  is  the  stigma  only  roughened  on  one 
side  ? 

*  *  * 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Editor;  readers  of  the  “  G.  W.”  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  having  a  real  live  botanical  editor,  which 
few  journals  can  boast  of.  Botanioally  A.  Hemsley  is  correct. 
Figuratively  X  am  also  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  substantially  correct, 
owing  to  the  modern  flowers  being  really  joined  in  the  keel. 

*  *  * 

Personally,  I  am  mighty  glad  it  is  so,  for  I  can  imagine  a  lower 
pair  of  petals  sprawling  outside  the  wings.  I  have  seen  manv 
ugly  so-called  double  flowers  caused  by  an  additional  wing  or  half 
of  a  standard. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Thatcher  kindly  forwarded  me  a  sample  of  his  “  Wood’s  ” 
patent  zinc  label.  Assuredly  an  excellent  thing  in  every  wav, 
but  perhaps  too  expensive  for  the  backyard  gardener. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News.  will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  g?  3j 

Shoe  Lane. 


Mid-Torridge  Vegetable  and  Flower  Show. — A  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Mid-Torridge  Vegetable  and  Flower  Show  was  he!  1 
at  the  National  Schoolroom,  Buckland  Filleigh,  on  the  17th  inst. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Browne,  the  president  for  the  year,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  show  will  be  held  on  July  10th,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  president,  in  the  lovely  grounds  of  Buckland  House. 

•*  *  * 

Milngavie  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A  special  meeting  was 
held  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Dinwoodie  presided.  The  chief 
business  was  the  read  sal  of  catalogue,  prizes,  and  judges.  The 
show  is  fixed  for  Friday,  November  20th,  1903.  The  district  this 
year  extends  from  the  whole  of  Strathblane  Parish  north  to 
Hillfoot  Railway  Station  south,  while  the  eastern  boundary  is 
Glenorchard,  and  the  western  Dryman  Road. 

•X-  -X-  * 

Manchester  Horticultural. — At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society,  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  William  Neild,  horticultural  lecturer  to  the 
Cheshire  County  Council,  gave  an  address  on  “  Seed  and  its  Ger¬ 
mination,  and  Influence  of  Light  and  Heat  upon  Plant  Growth.” 
Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
crowded  attendance.  On  the  table  were  specimens  of  several  new 
varieties  of  Orchids  of  a  striking  character,  sent  by  Lady  de 
Trafford. 

*  *  * 

Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — Professor  W.  H.  Trail  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  at  5,  Queen  Street  on 
the  12th  inst.,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  aims  and  methods  of 
modern  topographical  botany,  pointing  out  omissions  in  the 
records  of  flora  in  Scotland.  In  Peebles,  Haddington,  Linlith¬ 
gow,  and  even  Mid-Lothian,  while  beaten  tracks  had  been 
explored,  a  great  amount  of  work  yet  remained  to  be  done  in  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  plants  were  scarcely  ever  recorded.  Specimens  of 
Potatos  attacked  by  chrysophlyctis  endobiotica,  the  new  disease 
of  Potatos,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Thompson  and  Dr.  R. 
Stewart  MacDougall.  The  attack,  it  was  stated,  showed  itself 
in  tire  form  of  wart-like  outgrowths  on  the  Potato  not  unlike 
those  of  flnger-and-toe  in  Turnips.  All  Potatos  showing  thei  wart- 
like  outgrowths  should  be  burned  to  destroy  the  resting  spores, 
and  on  no  account  should  such  Potatos  be  sent  out  as  “seed.” 
else  there  would  be  wide  infection.  Other  papers  were  also  read. 

*  *  x- 

Deyon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — A  very  interest¬ 
ing  paper  was  read  on  the  18th  inst,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter, 
the  subject  was  “  Forcing  Vegetables,”  and  the  paper  was  written 
by  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth -King,  Bart., 
AY  ear  House,  Exeter.  Mr.  Baker  said  the  forcing  of  vegetables 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Devonshire  gardeners  hart 
not  so  hard  a  struggle  through  t lie  winter  in  regard  to  vege¬ 
tables  as  people  who  resided  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North, 
although  difficulties  were  often  experienced  when  a  spell  of  mild 
weather  was  immediately  followed  by  hard  frost.  To  get  good 
Asparagus  by  forcing  it  was  necessary  to  start  four  years  ahead, 
unless  gardeners  were  allowed  to  purchase  roots.  As  the  plants 
came  into  use  they  should  be)  well  stimulated  with  nitrate  of 
coda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  salt  during  the  spring  and  the 
summer.  Seakale  was  more  easy  to  cultivate  than  Asparagus, 
and  could  be  forced  in  two  or  three  different  ways.  The  easiest, 
lio  doubt,  was  to  grow  three  or  four  heads  in  a  clump,  so  that  a 
Seakale  pot  or  box  could  be  stood  over  them  and  effectually 
covered.  But  the  best  way  of  forcing  was  to  take  the  plants  up 
and  put  seven  or  eight  in  a  lOin.  or  12in.  pot  and  fill  in  with  soil, 
and,  after  watering  a  little,  turn  another  jiot  of  the  same  size,  or 
a  little  larger,  over  the  first  one.  As  old  plants  were  taken  up, 
he  personally  took  off  the  biggest  roots,  made  them  into  cuttings, 
and  laid  them  in  a  cold  frame  to  commence  growing.  During 
April  lie  planted  them  out  in  well-trenched  ground,  taking  off 
all  shoots  but  one,  which  would  make  a  good  head  the  first 
season.  Rhubarb  was  forced  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Sea¬ 
kale.  If  the  Rhubarb,  however,  were  grown  under  pots  and 
forced  with  fermenting  material  the  sticks  would  be  of  a  much 
better  colour.  Mr.  Baker  then  dealt  with  the  growino*  of 
Chicory,  Beans,  and  Mushrooms.  Mr.  W.  Charley  occupied  lie 
eiTai(I-  The  first  prize  in  a  Parsnip  competition  was  won  by  Mr. 

U  .  Charley,  gardener  at  Wonford  House,  and  the  second  bv  Mr 
J  \Y  eeks,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders,  Stoke  House 


Horticulture  at  Aberfeldy. — The  annual  general  meeting  0 
the  Breadalbane,  Ween,  Strathtay,  and  Grantully  Horticultura 
Association  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  o. 
the  Rev.  M'Lean.  The  financial  statement  was  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  showed  the  association  to  be  flourishing. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvemeni 
Society. — There  are  many  amateur  as  well  as  professional 
gardeners  who  would  be  extremely  grateful  for  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  and  practical  details  of  cultivation  of  “  Garden  Root 
Crops,”  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  paper  given  at  the  rooms 
of  this  society  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street, 
on  the  17th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyard,  late  lecturer  to 
several  County  Councils  in  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  country.  To  a  good  attendance  the  details  expounded  by  the 
lecturer  must  create  a  stimulus  to  “go  and  do  likewise”  in  this 
most  popular  part  of  horticulture.  A  discussion  by  mam- 
members  further  emphasised  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer,  and  the 
chairman  (Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson)  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bunyard  for  his  excellent  paper  ;  this  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Turney,  and  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr.  A. 
Edwards  exhibited  an  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  for  which  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Three  new  members  were  elected. 
The  next  paper  will  be  on  “Mushrooms,”  by  Mr.  W.  Green, 
Sidcup,  on  March  3rd. 

■*"  -X* 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at  the  Royal  County  House, 
Station  Road,  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon  (Sir 
Frederick  Edridge)  presiding.  The  chairman  said  he  deeply 
regretted  having  to  announce  that  since  the  last  meeting  the 
society  had  lost  two  good  helpers  in  Mrs.  Symons  and  Mr,  E. 
Mawclesley.  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett,  hon.  sec.,  read  the  year’s  report, 
which  showed  that  the  receipts  fell  short  of  those  of  1901  by  £3. 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  “gate”  at  the  show  was  £2 
less.  £116  had  been  spent  ini  prizes,  and  the  entries  were  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  committee  had 
decided  to  hold  this  year's  show  on  November  3rd  and  4th,  and 
that  all  trade  exhibits  not  for  competition  should  be  excluded, 
unless  the  firms  paid  towards  the  expenses.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  that  last  year  s  show  had  been  carried  on  at  a  loss,  the 
total  receipts  amounting  to  £233  16s.  3d.,  and  £4  10s.  having  to 
be  drawn  from  the  reserve  fund  to  meet  the  expenses.  The 
balance  at  the  bankers  was  £7  10s.  The  chairman,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  said  he  was  sorry 
that,  the  receipts  had  fallen  off  last  year.  It  was  greatly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  show  was  not  brought  suffi¬ 
ciently  ^  before  the  public,  which  he  admitted  was  a  difficult 
task.  1  he  show  was  an  admirable  one,  and  well  carried  out  by 
the  committee.  The  proposition  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously.  I  he  officers  for  1903-4  were  re-elected  with  a  few 
additions,  the  Mayor  being  elected  president. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. — A  meeting  of  above 
society  was  held  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow, 
on  the  18th  inst.,  to  hear  a  paper  on  the  “Cultivation  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  for  Competition,”  by  Mr.  Stredwick,  Dahlia 
grower,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Mr.  R.  S.  Milne,  president  of  the 
society,  in  the  chair.  After  a  few  remarks,  the  chairman  called 
on  the  secretary  to  read  Mr.  ratred wick’s  paper.  Mr.  Stredwick 
treated  his  subject  in  a  high-class,  practical  manner,  and  gave 
some  good  hints  to  competitors,  a  large  number  of  whom  listened 
to  the  paper  with  great  attention.  On  the  motion  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given,  and  the  secretary  in¬ 
structed  to  write  and  thank  Mr.  Stredwick  for  his  kindness  in 
writing  the  paper.  The  secretary  read  his  analysis  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  from  lists  of  best  twenty-four  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Dobbie, 
M'Laughlin,  Campbell,  Brown,  Sutherland,  Gold,  and  Smellie, 
all  trade  growers  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  following  are  the 
best  twenty-six  and  number  of  votes  each  received  : — Ajax,  7  ; 
J.  FI.  Jackson,  7  ;  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  7  ;  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  7  ;  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Crowe,  7  ;  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  7  ; Clara G.  Stredwick,  6  ;Lord 
Roberts,  6;  Mrs.  Wmstanley,  6  ;  Up  to  Date,  6;  Sabine,  5; 
Imperator,  5  ;  J.  Weir  Fife,  5  ;  Radiance,  5  ;  Cornucopia,  4  ;  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Clark,  4  ;  P.  YV.  Tulloch,  4  ;  Sandpiper,  4  ;  Alpha,  3  ; 
Artus,  3;  Exquisite,  3  ;  Floradora,  3  ;  John  Burn,  3;  Major 
luppenny,  3;  Magnificent,  3;  Monarch,  3. — John  Smellie, 
secretary,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  N. B. 
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Peebles  Leek  Ci.ub  and  Vegetable  Association. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  was  held  in 
the  Upper  Good  Templars’  Hall  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Anderson,  Kailzie,  being  called  on  to  preside.  Mr.  James 
Whyte  secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  previous  meetings,  which 
were  approved, '  and  Mr.  John  Chalmers,  treasurer,  submitted 
his  financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  income 
for  the  past  year,  including  a  balance  of  £8  15s.  6d.  from  the 
previous  year,  had  amounted  to  £43  16s.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £33  4s.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  association  of 
£10  4s.  lid.  The  financial  statement  having  been  approved,  it 
was  decided  that  the  annual  exhibition  for  this  year  be  held  on 

Saturday,  October  17th. 

^  7  *  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th,  the  cultivation  of  Gloxinias  was  the  paper  read 
by  ivir.  J.  Young,  grower  to  John  Peed  and  Son.  Mr.  Young 
usually  sowed  his  seed  in  December  or  early  in  January.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  were  ready  they  were  potted  on  in  good 
turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  or  rotted  manure  and  sand.  He  did  not 
advocate  peat  for  potting  them  in.  In  growing  the  plants  only 
one  shoot  was  allowed  to  a  plant.  Photos  of  plants  taken  at 
the  nurseries  were  exhibited,  showing  fine  examples  full  of 
blooms,  which  illustrated  to  the  members  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  Gloxinia  was  very  skilfully  carried  out  at  the  Norwood 
Nurseries.  There  was  a  good  discussion  at  the  close  of  the 
paper,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Young  for  his 
paper. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Goat  Willow  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  was  in 
full  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  second  week  in  February.  As  a 

rule,  it  is  a  month  later  in  coming  into  bloom. 

*  *  * 

Alteration  in  Rules  for  Judging. — Everyone  possessing  a 
copy  of  the  “Rules”  published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  requested  to  make  the  following  alterations  : — Page  14, 
line  4,  should  in  future  read  thus  :  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  other 
Muscat  Grapes,  11;  and  the  word  “other”  should  be  inserted 
before  “black  Grapes.”  By  order  of  the  council. — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Precocious  Trees. — The  Babylonian  Willow  (Salix  babylonica) 
is  the  latest  of  its  kind  to  shed  its  leaves  in  autumn,  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  earliest  to  appear  in  leaf,  when  it  develops  the 
floral  leaves  that  accompany  the  catkins.  Usually  it  is  well 
into  March  before  this  happens,  and  the  sunshine  then  makes 
the  trees  appear  to  be  hung  with  golden  filigree.  In  the  Thames 
Valley  the  trees  had  reached  this  stage  in  the  second  week  of 
this  month,  and  ever  since  they  have  presented  quite  a  spring¬ 
like  appearance,  but  these  floral  leaves  are  of  a  delicate  green,  not 
yellow.  Salix  cinerea  Medemii  had  practically  passed  out  of 
bloom  at  Kew  by  the  14tli  inst.  It  is  an  unusually  precocious 
variety  any  year.  At  the  same  time,  Crataegus  pinnatifida  was 
in  full  growth  at  Kew,  the  young,  leafy  shoots  being  of  some 
length,  and  showing  the  flower  tresses. 

*  *  * 

Wax  Models  of  Fossil  Plants. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  on  February  5th,  Air.  H.  E.  H.  Smedley,  F.L.S., 
exhibited  twelve  wax  models  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  following  seeds: — Stephanospermun  akenioides, 

1  Pachytesta  from  the  French  Permo-Carboniferous  Formation, 
Lagenostoma  from  the  English  Coal-Measures,  with  the  recent 
Torreya  and  Zamia.  in  illustration  of  Prof.  Oliver’s  paper.  Then 
Professor  F.  W.  Oliver,  D.Sc. ,  read  a  paper  on  “  Stephanosper- 
mum,  Brongniart,  a  genus  of  fossil  Gymnospermous  Seeds,” 
which  was  illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  drawings  on  the  black¬ 
board,  and  the  models  prepared  by  Mr.  Smedley.  The  communi¬ 
cation  was  restricted  to  a  consideration  of  two  seeds  from  the 
Stephanian  of  Grand  Croix,  respectively  Stephamospermum 
akenioides.  Brongn.,  and  a  new  seed,  which  the  author  proposes 
to  name  S.  caryoides.  Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  pollen- 
grains  found  in  the  pollen-chambers  of  these  two  seeds,  which 
were  described  at  length,  and  a  few  grains  of  unknown  pollen 
were  shown  to  occur  occasionally.  The  complexity  of  these  seeds 
as  compared  with  those  of  recent  Cvcads  and  other  Gmnosperms 
was  pointed  out.  and  a  hvnothetic  scheme  was  shown  to  de¬ 
monstrate  a  possible  transition  from  one  type  to  the  other.  .Dis¬ 
cussion  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  Prof.  J.  Bretland 
Farmer,  an  1  Air.  W.  C.  Worsdell,  to  whom  Prof.  Oliver  replied. 
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Mr.  William  Young,  hon.  secretary  of  Kirkcaldy  Naturalist 
Society,  lias  been  elected  a  Resident  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

*  *  * 

Amphicarpic  Fruits. — At  the  Linnean  Society  on  February 
5th,  Air.  C.  H.  Wright,  A.L.S.,  on  behalf  of  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  exhibited  amphicarpic  fruit  in  specimens  of  (1) 
Cardamine  chenopodifolia,  Pers.  ;  (2)  Trifolium  polymorphum, 
Poir.  ;  and  (3)  Yicia  aniphicarpa,  Dorth.  The  President  and 
Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  added  some  remarks,  to  which  Air. 
Wright  replied. 

*  * 

Consumption  of  Bananas. — The  growing  popularity  of  the 
Banana  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this 
wholesome  fruit  during  the  past  two  years.  Since  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain's  effort  to  aid  Jamaica  the  importation  into  this  country 
has  risen  from  one  and  a  half  million  to  three  million  bunches 
per  annum,  which  speaks  eloquently  for  the  popularity  of  the 
fruit. 

*  *•  * 

Lecture  on  “Garden  Cities.” — A  well-attended  meeting  of 
the  Hull  Horticultural  Association  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in 
the  Oddfellows’  Hall,  Charlotte  Street,  Councillor  Raine  pre¬ 
siding.  The  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Air.  W.  Wilson, 
head  gardener  to  Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart.,  of  Swanland  Manor, 
on  the  subject  of  “Garden  Cities:  are  they  practicable?”  Air. 
Wilson  dealt  with  his  subject  under  heads,  viz..  Garden  cities  : 
what  they  are;  are  they  needed?  and  are  they  practicable? 
With  an  abundant  supply  of  slides,  worked  by  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern,  an  ideal  garden  city  was  detailed  by  Air.  Wilson,  show¬ 
ing  the  general  plan,  streets,  avenues,  parks,  and  recreation 
grounds,  together  with  sanitary  and  healthy  roomy  dwellings  ; 
believing  that  such  a  city,  with  such  inducements,  would  tend 
to  draw  the  people  from  the  overcrowded  cities  to  the  pure  air 
of  the  country.  A  number  of  slides  were  then  thrown  on  the 
screen  depicting  slum  life  in  many  of  our  great  towns  and  cities, 
and  Air.  Wilson  was  able  to  point  out  to  the  members  the  need 
of  such  garden  cities.  In  contrast  to  slum  life  many  fine  pictures 
were  shown  of  the  happy  homes  of  the  garden  cities  as  have 
been  given  to  the  workpeople  of  the  well-known  firms  of  Lever 
Bros.,  of  Port  Sunlight  fame  ;  Cadbury  and  Co.,  of  Bournville  ; 
and  Krupp’s  garden  city  of  Germany.  He  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  garden  cities  and  the  etforts  of  the  Garden  City  Associa¬ 
tion  were  not,  as  some  people  said,  an  empty  dream,  but  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  Queen  of  Orchids. — To  Air.  Hugh  Dixson,  of  Abergeldie, 
Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  in  his  possession  the  most  rare  and  unique  speciesi  of 
Orchid  yet  introduced  into  that  State.  Fourteen  years  ago  he 
first  planted  it  in  a  suitable  position  in  a  hothouse  in  his  pretty 
grounds,  but  only  within  the  past  month  did  it  show  signs  of 
flowering.  To-day  (January  8th)  it  is  beautifully  picked  out  in 
delicate  blooms.  Yesterday,  at  the  invitation  of  Air.  Dixson,  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  horticulture  visited 
Abergeldie,  and  were  shown  the  plant,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Air.  Dixson: — “The  Grammatophyllum  speeiosum  has  been 
well  called  the  Queen  of  Orchids.  Veitch,  in  his  ‘  Manual  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants,’  says  :  ‘  This  gigantic  Orchid  excited  the 
wonder  of  travellers  in  Malaysia  long  before  it  found  its  way 
into  British  gardens.  It  was  introduced  and  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  1852.  From  that  time  to  the  present  its  flowering  in 
the  glass  houses  of  Europe  has  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
recorded  instances  are  few.  The  largest  plant  of  it  that  is  known 
is  in  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Penang  ;  it  has  a  circumference  of 
over  40ft.,  the  steins  6ft.  to  7ft.  long  ;  it  had,  one  year,  at  least 
thirty  flower  racemes  up  to  7gft.  long.  It  has  an  extensive 
geographical  range  from  Singapore  to  Java.’  The  plant  I  have 
was  received  about  fourteen  years  ago>,  relatively,  very  small, 
with  three  stems  (still  to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  plant)  about 
2ft.  6in.  in  height.  To-day  it  has  over  twenty  stems,  several  of 
which  are  7^ft.  long,  not  measuring  leaves,  and  three  flower 
racemes,  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  Penang  plant.  The 
flowers  are  5in.  in  diameter,  yellow,  spotted  with  deep  red 
purple.  Each  raceme  has  about  sixty  flowers  and  buds.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  a  plant  has  flowered  in  Australia  ;  the 
companion  to  mine  in  our  Botanic  Gardens  had  three  or  four 
abortive  flowers  shortly  after  they  received  it,  but  it  has  not 
flowered  since.  I  have  also  heard  that  a  plant  at  Camden  Park 
has  flowered,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  not  recorded.  The 
circumference  of  my  plant  is  about  24ft.  ;  if  the  stems  were  not 
tied  up  it  would  be  fully  30ft.”  As  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids  is  accounted  a  difficult  branch  of  the  gardener’s  art, 
praise  is  due  to  Air.  T.  Nicol,  the  gardener  at  Abergeldie, 
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**  News  of  the  Week  — (continued). 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Tree. — Londoners,  as  a  rule,  know 
very  little  about  their  own  city,  and  probably  few  people  in  the 
metropolis  are  aware  that  the  famous  tree  in  Gray’s  Inn  Gardens 
is  dying,  even  if  they  knew  of  its  existence.  In  the  days  when 
Gray’s  Inn  Walk  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  choicest  society, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  returned  from  his  memorable  voyage  to 
America,  bringing  with  him  a  Catalpa  tree.  Queen  Elizabeth 
promised  to  come  in  state  to  the  garden  and  plant  the  tree,  but 
she  was  prevented  by  illness,  and  Lord  Bacon  acted  as  her 
deputy.  It  is  cheering,  however,  to  learn  that  although  the 
famous  tree  is  dying,  a  more  juvenile  Catalpa,  an  offshoot  of  the 
older  tree,  is  still  vigorous  and  strong. 

*  *  * 

The  prices  of  Broccoli  up  to  the  present  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  as  a  protest  to  the  abominable  and  ridiculous 
returns  which  are  being  sent  back  from  the  markets  the  growers 
in  some  parts  about  Penzance  have  commenced  to  cut  down  the 
plants  for  manure  in  the  fields.  In  one  case  at  least  a  grower  has 
ploughed  a  whole  field  under,  and  doubtless,  if  in  a  few  days 
there  is  no  advance  in  price,  others  will  follow  in  the  same  way. 
The  best  offer  which  has  been  made  locally  at  Marazion  is  three¬ 
pence  per  dozen  for  choice  stuff  delivered  at  Marazion.  This  is 
considerably  better  than  any  returns  from  up-country  markets, 
but  this  only  gives  one  shilling  and  threepence  per  crate,  in 
which  there  are  the  standard  five  dozen,  and  this  will  not  pay  for 
the  labour  which  has  to  be  added  to  all  other  expenses. 

*  *  * 

Monstrous  Form  of  Geum  rivale. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linmean  Society  of  London,  on  February  5th,  referring  to  an 
exhibition  on  December  4th,  1902,  by  Rev.  John  Gerard,  of  a 
monstrous  form  of  Geum  rivale,  Mr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson  exhibited 
specimens  in  further  illustration  of  median  proliferation,  from 
the  herbarium  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  the  British 
collection  in  the  possession  of  the  society.  He  also  stated  that 
the  proliferous  form  was  mentioned  by  C.  Merrett  in  his  “  Pinax,” 
1667,  p.  22,  as  occurring  “  at  Breardiff,  in  a  wood  of  Mr.  Brear- 
cliff,  below  his  house,”  and  by  John  Ray,  in  his  “Synopsis,”  1690, 
p.  89,  as  “  Caryophyllatum  flore  ample  purpureo  quadruplici  aut 
quintuplici  serie  petalorum  observavit  D.  Lawson  prope  Strick¬ 
land  magnum  in  Com.  Westmorland.”  This  locality  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  J.  Petiver  in  his  “  English  Plaints,”  tab.  40,  fig,  4,  in 
1711,  when  figuring  the  plant  as  “  Chilling  Avems,”  Late  authors, 
as  Relhan  in  his  ‘  Flora  Cantabrigiensis,”  1785,  p.  200  ;  ed.  3, 
1820.  p.  207 ;  and  Withering’s  “  Arrangement,”  ed.  2,  1787  p. 
538  ;  ed.  3,  1796,  vol.  ii.  p.  478,  refer  to  this  form  ;  the  latter 
author  also  states  that  “  when  cultivated  in  a  dry  soil  the  flowers 
ai'e  apt  to  become  double  or  proliferous,”  op.  cit.,  p.  478. 

*  *  * 

Ivew  Plant-lists  anh  Guides. — It  may  interest  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  undermentioned  hand-lists  of  plants  and  guides  to 
the  gardens  and  museums  are  on  sale  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  can  only  be  obtained  there.  Those  requiring 
the  books  should  apply  to  Mr.  W.  Watson,  the  curator.  Books 
passing  through  the  post  must  have  the  postage  paid  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  hand -lists  or  guides  :  — 

Key  Plan  and  Index  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
5th  Ed.  1900. 

Official  Guide  to  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany.  No.  2  : 
Monocotyledons  and  Cryptograms.  1894. 

Official  Guide  to  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany.  No.  3  : 
Timbers.  2nd  Ed.,  revised  and  augmented.  1893. 

Official  Guide  to  the  North  Gallery.  5th  Ed.,  revised  and 
augmented.  1892. 

Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  grown  in  Arboretum  (excluding 
Coniferae).  2nd  Ed.  1902.  Part  IT.  (1st  Ed.)  :  Gamopetalae  to 
Monocotyledons.  1896. 

Hand-list  of  Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  cultivated  in  R.oyal 
Gardens.  1895. 

Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  2nd  Ed.  1902.  In  paper  and  also  in  cloth  boards. 

Hand-list  of  Orchids  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  1896. 

Hand-list  of  Tender  Monocotyledons  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
G  ardens.  1897. 

Hand-list  of  Orchids  and  Tender  Monocotyledons,  also  in  one 
volume,  cloth  boards. 

Hand-list  of  Tender  Dicotyledons  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  1899.  In  paper  and  also  in  cloth  boards. 

Mycologic  Flora  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  1897. 


The  Snowdrops  at  Mulgrave  Old  Castle,  Whitby,  are  now  at 
their  best — about  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

■*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The  Earl 
of  Warwick  will  preside  at  the  sixty-fourth  anniversary  festival 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  June  24th 
next.  The  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street. 
London,  S.W.,  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  those  will¬ 
ing  to  act  as  stewards  or  to  in  any  way  assist  to  make  the  gather¬ 
ing  a  success. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  George  Stanton,  who  has,  with  his  many  other  duties, 
had  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Park  Place  for  the  last  thirty-two 
years,  is  giving  up  the  management  of  Ihe  gardens  in  order  In 
devote  all  his  time  to  the  farms  and  estate.  He  is  succeeded  in 
the  gardens  by  Mr.  T.  .T.  Powell,  who  has  been  under  Mr. 
Stanton  for  many  years  as  foreman. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  Stanley  Rickary. — The  death  occurred 
yesterday  morning,  at  his  residence  on  Alnwick  Moor,  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Rickaby,  a  familiar  figure  for  many  years  in  the  town 
of  Alnwick.  He  was  the  first  freeman  of  the  borough  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  introducing  the  Strawberry  industry  on  the  free¬ 
man’s  land,  and  practically  the  pioneer  of  what  is  now  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  the  town. 

*•  *  * 

Henry  Darch,  one  of  Stratton’s  oldest  inhabitants,  died  on  the 
17th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness.  Nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
was  at  Iris  daily  occupation — gardener  to  Mr.  Rawlins,  of  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill  -  up  to  within  the  last  fortnight. 

*  *  * 

County  Council  Garden  for  Bucks. — Commendable  facilities 
are  being  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  among 
the  juvenile  section  of  the  community  by  the  Bucks  County 
Council,  which  is  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Cottesloe.  The 
idea  is  to  establish  a  “  County  Council  Garden,”  the  technical 
education  authority  undertaking  to  employ  a  skilled  instructor, 
and  also  to  supply  the  requisite  seeds,  manures,  and  such-like, 
and  each  lad  instructed  will  not  only  have  the  superintendence 
and  cultivation  of  his  own  plot,  but  Ihe  absolute  advantage  of 
the  crops  which  by  his  industry,  he  produces.  Beyond  a  small 
fee  for  a  course  of  lectures,  these  amateur  gardeners  will  not  be 
put  to  any  other  expense. 

*  *  * 

Coronation  Oak  Tree. — Princess  Christian  visited  the  Royal 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  to  plant  an  Oak  tree  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Coronation.  Her  Royal  Highness,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Prince  Christian  and  attended  by  Miss  Loch,  was 
received  at  the  principal  entrance  by  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  Sir  Charles  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Walpole  Greenwell,  who, 
as  well  as  Prince  Christian,  are  governors  of  the  institution.  At 
the  north-west  end  of  the  college  buildings  a  new  spade  was 
handed  by  Miss  Wilsdon,  the  botanical  instructor,  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who  planted  with  it  an  English  Oak.  the  gift  of  the 
King,  which  had  been  sent  from  Windsor  Forest.  The  ceremony 
concluded  with  the  National  Anthem. 

*  *  * 

Fruits  and  Flowers  in  1902. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
read  a  paper  showing  that  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  last 
year  was  for  the  most  part  cold  and  sunless.  Rain  fell  at 
unusually  frequent  intervals,  so  that,  although  the  total  quantity 
proved  deficient,  there  at  no  time  occurred  any  period  of 
drought.  Wild  plants  were  everywhere  behind  their  mean  dates 
in  coming  into'  flower,  but  the  departures  from  the  average  were, 
as  a  rule,  slight  until  about  the  middle  of  May.  After  that  time, 
until  the  end  of  the  flowering  season,  the  dates  of  blooming  were 
later  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  present  series  of  records 
was  instituted  in  1891.  The  swallow,  cuckoo,  and  nightingale 
were  a  few  days  earlier  than  usual  in  making  their  appearance. 
All  the  fruit  crops  were  more  or  less  deficient,  with  the  exception 
of  Strawberries,  which  yielded  well,  but  were,  like  most  other 
fruits,  lacking  in  flavour. 


A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  greatest  number  of  original  news  items,  particulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties,  etc.,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  3isf,  1903.  Letters  marled  “ News'  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 
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questions  and  answers. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enauiriis  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
nut  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  wi-itten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  shoidd  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Plants  and  Vapour  (0.  E.  Middleton). 

T]ie  leaves  of  plants  are  the  organs  chiefly  which  take  up 
vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  when  they  happen  to  be  dry  and  in  a 
wiltin'*  condition,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water  at  the  roots. 
Physiological  botanists  tell  us  that  all  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  upper  as  well  as  under,  are  capable  of  taking  up 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the  form  ofl  dew  or  rain 
which  may  fall  upon  them.  There  is  not  much  food  for  plants 
in  water  that  may  be  taken  up  in  this  manner,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  water  is  very  clean,  being  practically  distilled 
water.  The  only  form  of  plant  food  which  it  may  contain  would 
be  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  that  might  be  dissolved  in  the 
rain  or  vapour.  Plants  are  capable  of  utilising  this  when  it 
conies' in  their  way  ;  but,  as  you  see.  the  other  elements  of  plant 
food  are  practically  absent  from  distilled  water.  Carbon  dioxide 
is  of  course,  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  plants  col¬ 
lect  that  by  means  of  their  leaves,  whether  the  atmosphere  is 
dry  or  moist. 

Odontoglossum  Leaves  Curling  and  Twisting  (G.  T.  Haywood) 

The  temperature  you  mention  for  your  Odontoglossum  house 
would  seem  sufficient  for  the  present  time,  but  what  would  cause 
the  curling  of  the  leaves  is  not  very  evident.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  there  is  no  escape  of  sulphur  from  the  stokehole  into 
the  house?  Possibly  some  fungus  might  be  at  work,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  evidence.  You  might  send,  us  some  leaves  to  see 
whether  we  can  determine  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  In 
the  case  of  their  being  injured  by  sulphur  fumes  there  would  be 
nothing  to  indicate  the  same.  The  case  might  be  clue  to  some 
fault  in  cultivation,  which  would  have  to  be  determined  on  the 
spot. 

Watering  Odontcglossums  (G.  T  Haywood). 

The  plants  being  evergreen,  they  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  winter  they 
would  require  less  water  than  in  summer,  but  it  behoves  you  to 
look  carefully  over  the  plants  every  second  day,  in  order  to  water 
those  that  give  any  indication  of  being  dry.  The  flower  spikes 
make  their  appearance  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  and  come 
into  bloom  when  ready.  We  see  no  necessity,  however,  for 
giving  less  water  when  the  bloom  spikes  appear  than  at  any  other 
time.  When  the  plants  show  evidence  of  commencing  active 
growth  they  require  more  water  than  when  resting,  but  the  com¬ 
post  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  time. 

Bedding  Arrangements  (D.  W.  D.). 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  crimson  Nasturtium  Empress  of  India 
would  do  best  to  foi’m  the  background  of  the  border  next  the 
Sweet  Peas,  otherwise  the  Nemophila  in  front  of  them  would  be 
outgrown  and  overpowered,  the  latter  being  a  very  dwarf  grower. 
You  do  not  say  what  Musk  you  are  going  to  use,  but  we  presume 
it  is  Harrison’s  Musk,  otherwise  you  cannot  get  much  of  a  dis¬ 
play  of  yellow  colour.  The  old  Musk  is  chieflyl  grown  for  the 
scent  of  its  foliage,  whereas  Harrison’s  Musk  is  serviceable  in 
the  flower  garden.  You  mention  several  other  plants  which  you 
intend  using  in  the  design,  but  unless  the  border  is  a  very  wide 
one  we  should  dissuade  you  from  using  very  bizarre  mixtures. 
Stocks  or  clumps  of  Stocks  would  look  very  well  in  the  angles  or 
bays  between  the  crimson  and  the  blue,  as  they  would  serve  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  design.  If  you  desire  Stocks, 
Asters,  and  Antirrhinums,  we  should  recommend  you  to  plant 
each  of  them  in  separate  clumps  and  at  some  distance  from  one 
another.  Thus  a  clump  of  each  might  alternate  with  another  in 
the  bays  just  mentioned.  A  more  popular  arrangement  at  the 
present  day  consists  of  the  planting  of  all  sort  of  flowers,  annual 
and  perennial,  without  any  decided  or  apparent  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  object  being  to  make  the*  border  as  informal  as  possible. 
The  geometrical  designs  and  ribbon  borders  are  greatly  out  of 
fashion  at  the  present  day,  and  the  planting  of  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  irregular-sized  clumps  enables  the  planter  to  make  good 


any  blanks  in  the  border,  and  also  those  which  have  gone  out  of 
bloom.  Thus  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  a  reserve  of  the 
same  kind  of  plants  to  make  good  the  blanks  which  may  occur, 
and  such,  moreover,  are  never  very  satisfactory. 

Carrots  for  Exhibition  (Tap  Root). 

Some  of  the  Intermediate  or  Long  Red  Surrey  types  of  Carrot 
are  the  most  popular  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  points  about 
them  are  that  they  should  be  of  reasonable  size,  or  even  good 
size,  regular,  tapering  from  the  crown  to  the  tip  of  the  root,  and 
perfectly  smooth.  The  colour  is  also  a  great  feature,  and  the 
darker  red  the  skin  is  so  much  the  better.  Longer  Carrots 
would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Altrincham  type,  but  they 
are  too  thin,  even  at  the  crown  end,  to  please  the  eye  of  the 
judge  or  the  experienced  exhibitor.  There  is  also  more  waste, 
there  being  a  larger  core  in  this  type  than  in  the  Intermediate 
Carrots,  some  of  which  are  of  vigorous  growth,  and  clean  and 
bright  in  colour  ;  but  this  latter  feature,  as  well  as  the  shape  and 
size,  can  be  largely  determined  by  good  cultivation. 

Carnation  Leaves  Turning  Yellow  (D.  W.  B.). 

The  complaint  of  which  you  speak  is  generally  considered  to  be 
due  to  bacteria.  In  any  case  the  plants  give  indication  of  being 
unhealthy,  and  whether  we  describe  it  as  being  brought  about  by 
bad  cultivation  or  by  the  presence  of  bacteria,  it  amounts  to 
much  the  same  thing.  The  presence  of  bacteria  may  be  due  to 
accident  or  to  bad  cultivation,  which  would  induce  plants  Li 
become  weakened  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed, 
and  thereby  rendering  them  more  liable  to  be  attacked  not  only 
by  bacteria,  but  by  various  other  fungoid  diseases  to  which 
Carnations  are  liable.  If  the  temperature  and  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  are  maintained  in  a  state  that  will  keep  the 
Carnations  growing  slowly  and  sturdily  in  the  winter  time,  they 
generally  do  well,  otherwise  it  -is  a  safer  plan  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  very  dry  and  the  roots  of  large  plants 
equally  so.  When  the  weather  becomes  warmer  you  might  pot 
on  the  plants  with  the  object  of  getting  them  to  make  fresh 
growth.  It  would  soon  be  appa.rent  then  which  plants  are 
capable  of  making  vigorous  growth,  while  those  which  continue 
unhealthy  may  be  at  once  destroyed.  Those  that  are  very  weak 
and  affected  at  the  present  time  might  be  destroyed  without 
further  trouble. 

Number  of  Scapes  on  the  Joss  Lily  (A.  R.  L.). 

The  number  of  flower  scapes  would  be  entirely  due  to  the 
number  of  bulbs,  big  and  little,  which  may  be  attached  to  one 
another,  and  appear  like  one  big  bulb.  This  habit  of  growing 
together  in  clumps  is  not  by  any  means  a  peculiarity  of  t  he  Joss 
Lily  (Narcissus  Tazetta  chinensis),  as  all  other  varieties  of  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  will  behave  in  the  same  way  if  treated  as 
the  Chinese  do.  You  can  do  this  for  yourself  by  planting  the 
bulbs  under  favourable  conditions  and  allowing  them  to  make 
vigorous  growth  in  the  open  air,  in  light  rich  soil.  In  the 
autumn,  or  when  lifting,  you  will  find  that-  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  bulbs  stick  together,  forming  one  large  piece.  They 
are  simply  the  mother  bulb  with  offsets  ;  and  sometimes,  undei 
certain  conditions,  the  principal  bulb  will  break  up  into  several. 

The  Indian  Strawberry  (Fragaria). 

If  you  mean  Fragaria  indica,  it  is  no  hyrid,  but  a  good  species, 
and  a  very  ,  distinct  one  from  India  and  China.  The  reason  why 
it  is  not  very  durable  with  you  out  of  doors  is  because  the  plant 
is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate.  In  very  severe  winters  the 
plants  may  get  very  much  damaged,  or  killed  outright,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  of  a  wet  character.  It  would  be  well  always  to 
keep  a  reserve  of  plants  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  frost  and  severe  weather-.  A  few  plants  will  give  a  large 
amount  of  increase  in  the  course  of  a  single  season  if  planted  out 
on  the  rockery,  and  all  that  you  require  to  do  is  to  layer  a  few 
of  the  runners  in  autumn  in  pots,  taking  them  indoors  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  a  reserve  stock  to  guard  against  loss  in  winter. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Mrs.  Gordon.)  The  Palm  is  evidently  Washingtonia  filifera, 
but  hr  a  young  state  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  that  species 
or  another  closely  allied.  Could  you,  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
country  from  which  the  seeds  were  brought? — (T.  M.  T.)  1, 
Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Crocus  aureus  var.  ;  3,  Crocus 
susianus  ;  4,  Crocus  biflorus  ;  5,  Erica  carnea  alba  ;  6,  Anemone 
Hepatica.—  (W.  M.)l,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  2,  Cornus  Mas;  3, 
Sal ix  alba  vitellina  ;  4,  Cupressus  nutliatensis  ;  5,  Liboeedrus 
decurrens.— (R.  M.)  1,  Acacia  armata  ;  2,  Acacia  platyptera  ; 
3  Boronia  heterophylla  ;  4,  Centropogon  lucyanus  ;  5,  Cero- 
peMa  Woodii.—  (D.  T.  \V.)  1,  Narcissus  Jonquilla  ;  2,  Narcissus 
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minor  ;  3,  Petasites  fragrans  ;  4,  Carex  Morrowii  variegata ; 
5,  Iris  reticulata  ;  6,  Saxifraga  burseriana. — (A.  H.)  1,  Laelia 
anceps  sanderiana  ;  2,  Cattleya  Trianaei  var.  ;  3,  Dendrobium 
crassinode  ;  4,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii. — (A.  Y.)  1, 

Adiantum  trapeziforme  apparently,  but  the  specimen  was  too 
small  and  shrivelled  up  ;  2,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  3,  Gymno- 
gramme  calomelanos  var.  ;  4,  Blechnum  occidentale  ;  5,  Pteris 
quadriaurita  argyrea. ;  6,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  ; 

7,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabianum  ;  8,  Selaginella.  Martensii 
variegata ;  6,  Pteris  cretica ;  10,  Asparagus  tenuissimus. — 
(W.  W.)  Daphne  Mezereum  rubra  (your  other  question  next 
week). — (W.  S.)  1,  Polypodium  plesiosorum  appendiculatum  ; 
2,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  (usually  named  Farfugium 
grande)  ;  3,  Adiantum  Sanctae  Catherinae  ;  4,  Adiantum 

assimile  ;  5,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  6,  Fuchsia  triphylla. 

Comnumications  Received. 

A.  D. — N.  Bryson. — T.  H.  Jackson. — John  R.  Jackson. — 
F.  D.  Wright. — J.  C.  Gillies. — R.  Thatcher. — W.  J.  Dyson. — 
John  C.  Dick. — Archibald  MeKerracher. — P.  Melville. — Geo. 
Findlay.—  T.  H.  Bolton.— Cal.— W.  C.  Freemantle. — H.  Stred- 
wick. — W.  J.  Warren. — A.  J.  Foster. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 


John  E.  Knight,  Dudley  Street  and  Arcade,  Wolverhampton. 
— Seed  Catalogue. 

Tom  B.  Dobbs  and  Co.,  32,  Queen  Square,  Wolverhampton.— 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. — Toogood’s  Farm  Seeds. 

Hudson’s,  34,  Chiswick  High  Road,  London,  W. — Hudson’s 
Chiswick  Bulbs,  Seeds,  Lilies,  Plants'. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. — Familiar 
Flowers. 

Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. — A  Handbook  of 
Delightful  Specialities  in  Plants  and  Choice  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Agricultural  Seeds. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London, 
N. — Supplement  to  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Perry’s  Catalogue  of 
Hardy  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 

Skinner.  Board  and  Co.,  Rupert  Street,  Bristol. — Board’s 
Patent  “Wire  Tension,”  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. 

Alexander  Lister  and  Son,  Meadowbank  Nurseries,  Rothe¬ 
say. — Abridged  List  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 


Gallistephus  hortensis. 

This  beautiful  annual  Aster  does  not  seem  to  be  grown  as 
much  as  it  deserves.  It  is  the  original  type  from  China,  from 
which  all  the  varieties  grown  to-day  trace  their  parentage. 
When  first  introduced,  it  was  drawn  and  catalogued  as  all  new 
plants  are,  and  was  much  thought  of.  Then  it  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation ;  no  doubt  fashions  changed  and  it  fell 
out  of  favour.  About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  reintroduced, 
photographed  and  catalogued,  and  then  people  discovered  that 
this  was  not  a  new  plant,  but  an  old  friend  come  back.  The 
plant  has  everything  to  recommend  it.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  flowers  very  freely  indeed,  and  over  a  long  period,  and 
is  particularly  useful,  as  it  comes  into  flower  Liter  than  the 
majority  of  the  Callistephus  family,  and  so  helps  to-  continue 
the  display  well  into  the  autumn  months ;  in  fact,  until  the 
frost  cuts  it.  The  plants  have  a  tall  and  branching  habit, 
being  from  2  ft,  to  3  ft,  high,  and  bushy  in  proportion.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  very  long,  stout,  stalks,  and  laterals  are 
very  freely  produced.  When  well  grown,  the  plant  makes 
quite  a  bush,  covered  with  large  single  mauve  flowers,  with  a 
fine  yellow  centre,  and  often  5  in.  across.  They  last  a  long 
time  in  water  and  for  market  work  are  in  great  request. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and  placed  in  heat  during 
the  month  of  April.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  showing  their 
first  rough  leaf  they  must  be  moved  from  the  propagating 


house  and  taken  to  a  cooler  one,  being  kept  near  the  <dass 
They  must  be  pricked  out  before  they  get  in  the  least  crowded 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  young  plants  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  ground.  They  thrive  best  in  a  moist,  rich,  deep 
soil,  riot  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 

As  the.  plants  grow,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  mve 
them  more  room  by  taking  out  every  other  one  and  planting 
the  thinnings  in  another  bed.  Well-grown  specimens  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  quite  2  ft,  apart.  Hoe  among  the  plants  even-  day, 
whether  there  are  weeds  or  not.  Once  the  earth  is  allowed  to 
.cake  round  the  plants  they  run  up  thin  and  spindly  and  never 
develop  into  bushy  plants.  Towards  the  end  of  July  thev 
will  begin  to  show  bloom,  and  assistance  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure.  If  the  soil  is  naturally 
rather  light,  let  cow  manure  be  used,  as  it  retains  moisture 
better  than  horse  manure,  and  is  cooler.  G.  E.  P. 
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nly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
opvright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustba- 
ions .—The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
he  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
mt  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
nd  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
lotification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
;oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
lotify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Table  Address  is  “  Buns,  London ,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  HoTborn. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

iperintendents  of  Parks  and 
ardens.  (See  next  page.) 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  series  of 
ographical  sketches  of  the  various  superin- 
ndents  of  parks  and  gardens  throughout 
e  country  from  time  to  time.  A  number  of 
ese  we  have  hitherto  published  under  the 
le  of  “  People  We  Have  Met,”  but  there  are 
hers  equally  as  notable  and  deserving  our 
tention  as  those  whom  we  meet  in  the 
urse  of  our  daily  duties.  This  series  we 
mmence  with  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  the 
neral  superintendent  of  the  parks,  gardens, 
d  recreation  grounds  under  the  care  of  the 
'rporation  of  Manchester.  From  the 
etch  our  readers  will  be  able  to  glean  some 


idea  of  the  great  increase  of  open  spaces  in 
and  around  Manchester  during  the  last  de¬ 
cade.  What  is  true  of  Manchester  is  also 
true  of  other  large  towns  in  the  country 
where  the  congregation  of  a  dense  populace 
makes  it  imperative  for  the  powers  that  be 
to  provide  open  spaces  for  the  health  and  re¬ 
creation  of  the  people,  so  to  speak,  under 
their  care.  These  places  are  positions  of 
great  trust  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  parks,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
such  men  have  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
to  get  through.  It  will  therefore  be  ac¬ 
ceded  that  the  superintendents  of  parks  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  and  give  their  earnest  attention  to 
every  detail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

— o — - 

The  Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial. 

From  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  ”  now  on  our  table 
we  are  able  to  glean  what  has  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  raising  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn.  The 
monument  was  completed  during  the  past 
year,  and,  after  meeting  all  expenses,  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  pos¬ 
sessed  a  balance  of  £66.  At  the  same  time 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  had  a 
balance  of  £50,  and  this  the  members  intend 
to  augment  until  the  sum  equals  that  of  the 
sister  society.  The  object  is  to  invest  the 
two  amounts  in  the  names  of  selected  and 
duly-appointed  trustees  in  a  suitable  security, 
and,  from  the  interest  arising  from  this  in¬ 
vestment,  to  offer  a  Dunn  memorial  prize  to 
such  horticultural  society  or  association  in 
Scotland  that  may  be  selected  by  the  trustees 
for  this  purpose.  For  this  year  the  prize 
will  be  offered  by  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Society. 

— o — 

The  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association. 

The  above  association  originally  com¬ 
menced  in  a  very  small  way  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  papers  on  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects  could  be  read  and  discussed  by  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  gardeners.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  they  inaugurated  a  Chry¬ 
santhemum  show  in  November,  and  since 
then  the  two  leading  duties  of  the  association 
have  advanced  with  equal  pace,  until  now  the 
association  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
kingdom.  It  lias  a  membership  of  no  less 
than  1,113,  drawn  from  various  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  a  few  even  are  foreign.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  however,  come  from  places 
within  easy  distance  of  Edinburgh  by  rail  or 
otherwise.  Some  are  located  in  England  and 
others  in  Ireland,  but  in  order  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  meeting  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  the  association  may  be  effi¬ 
cient,  it  is  necessary  that  the  members  be 
located  at  no  great  distance  away.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  number  of  members  is  good  evi¬ 


dence  of  the  great  number  of  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  others  connected  with  horti¬ 
culture  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh.  Abstracts  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  during  the  past  year  are 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  concerning  these  we  may  have 
something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. 

The  annual  report  of  this  horticultural 
society  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  we  note  that 
financially  they  are  still  very  favourably 
situated.  The  total  receipts  during  the  past 
year  were  £638  9s.  4d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£621  Os.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  good  of 
£17  9s.  This  makes  the  total  balance  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  credit  of  the  society  up  to 
£215  Os.  6d.  The  four  minor  shows  during 
the  past  year  were  eminently  successful  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  third 
and  fourth  shows  were  the  largest  yet  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  The  first 
public  excursion  organised  by  the  society  was 
attended  by  160  members,  and  both  that 
and  the  annual  outing  proved  to  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show  was  a  great  success,  and  the 

pillar  groups  ”  in  connection  with  this 
show  is  a  very  unusual  feature,  and  'attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  we  mentioned  in 
our  report  last  autumn.  The  first  show  will 
be  held  on  April  15th,  the  second  on  May 
20th,  the  third  on  July  15th,  the  fourth  on 
September  9th,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  on  November  18th,  19th,  and  20th. 
At  this  show  prizes  are  offered  in  100  classes 
for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  classes  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

— o — 

Coloured  Plates  and  Supplements. 

Wei  are  now  prepared  to  issue  coloured 
plates  and  supplements  which,  we  hope,  will 
prove  useful  to  our  readers.  The  first  col¬ 
oured  plate  will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue, 
and  consist  of  a  group  of  three  new  varieties 
of  Chinese  Primula,  which  will  serve'  to 
make  our  descriptions  clearer,  and  also  be  a. 
record  of  the  date  of  origin  of  the  varieties 
in  question.  Our  artists  will  help  us  to  the 
extent  of  using  ten  or  fourteen  colours  when 
such  become  necessary  for  the  proper  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  particular  plant  or  flower 
which  may  be  in  hand.  We  are  also  about 
to  issue  monochrome  and  half-tone  supple¬ 
ments,  and  one  or  other  of  these  will  appear 
weekly  in  future.  Encouraging  letters  con¬ 
tinue  to  reach  us  weekly  from  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  improvements  already 
accomplished  ;  we  shall  not  relax  in  our  en¬ 
deavour,  however,  to  make  our  pages  more 
and  more  serviceable  to  those  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Figs. —  This  is  the  month  to-  plant  out  the  Fig  against  walls 
or  fences,  early  or  late,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
If  grown  in  pots  so  much  the  better,  as  little  or  no  check  is 
given  in  transplanting,  though  where  this  fruit  thrives  a  sucker, 
if  lifted  carefully  with  a.  few  roots  attached,  will  grow  away 
kindly  , enough  ;  but  such  a  j>lan  should  be  discouraged,  as  they 
continually  throw  up  other  suckers,  the  majority  of  which  have 
to  be  cut  away  at  pruning  time,  and  the  less  knife  the  Fig  gets 
the  better  for  the  tree,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  if  only  disbudding  be  practised  during  the  summer. 
A  warm,  sheltered  nook  as  near  south  as  can  be  is  the  best 
aspect  for  a  Fig  tree,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  well  drained 
naturally,  it  should  be  artificially  made  so  by  taking  out  the 
soil  to  a,  depth  of  about  30  in.,  and  the  width  of  the  border 
may  be  4  ft.  Then  place  in  the  bottom  10  in.  to  12  in.  of 
broken  brickbats,  clinkers,  etc.,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  grassy 
turves.  The  remaining  soil  should  not  be  rich,  or  the  trees 
grow  far  too  strong.  A  calcareous  loam  with  a  good  percentage 
of  lime,  rubble  or  chalk,  with  wood  ashes  intermixed,  made 
very  firm,  will  form  a  good  compost  for  the  Fig.  In  planting, 
disentangle  the  roots  and  remove  any  suckers  or  buds  that  can 
be  seen,  and  shorten  any  extra  strong  roots,  working  down,  the 
soil  carefully  among  the  roots,  covering  these  about  3  in.,  and 
apply  water  if  considered  necessary,  and  mulch  with  strawy 
litter  as  soon  as  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Standards  do  well  away  from  wall  or  fence  in  the  western 
counties,  and  the  variety  Brown  Turkey  is  hard  to  beat  for  out¬ 
door  culture,  as  well  as  under  glass,  come  to  that.  Brunswick 
and  Castle  Kennedy  are  also  good  for  open-air  culture'  when 
the  roots  are  well  under  control.  Established  trees  should  have 
the  protection  removed  during  such  mild  weather  as  we  are 
having,  and  the  necessary  pruning  required  should  be  done 
by  cutting  out  ill-ripened  growths  or  exhausted  branches ;  and 
when  the  trees  are  re-trained  see  that  sufficient  space  is  allowed 
between  each  branch  for  this  year’s  growth  to  be  trained  in 
during  summer;  9  in.  to  12  in.  asunder  is  far  better  than  half 
that  distance,  as  the  latter  means  crowded  foliage,  unripened 
growths,  and  no  fruit. 

Blossom  Protection. — The  Apricot  is  the  earliest  stone  fruit 
to  expand  its  blossoms,  and  due  precaution  must  be  taken  that 
these  are  protected  from  heavy  hail  storms,  so  frequent  during 
March,  sharp  frosts  generally  following  these  storms.  We  are 
favoured  with  a  movable  glass  coping  for  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
and  this  is  already  in  place  for  the  latter  trees,  and  from  the  iron 
framework  that  holds  the  glass  in  position  runs:  a  small  iron 
rod  to  tie  on  the  net,  which  is  of  double  thickness.  This  is 
tied  at  the  bottom  to  upright  stakes  driven  in  about  6  ft.  apart, 
2  ft,  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  remains  until  the  fruits  are 
-,et.  Where  hexagonal  rollers  can  be  fixed  and  pulled  up  on  fine 
days  so  much  the  better,  but  this  is  costly,  though  with  care 
such  blinds  would  last  several  years.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  Peach,  but  do  not  afford  protection  until  the  buds  begin 
to  unfold  their  petals. 

The  Grape  Vine. —  Although  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
such  work  can  be  carried  out.  in  spring,  which  should  be  done 
just  before  the  sap  rises.  In  our  fickle  summers  a'  southern 
aspect  must  be  chosen  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  can  reach 
them.  Good  fibrous  loam,  fairly  rich,  should  form  the  rooting 
material,  and,  above  all,  perfect  drainage  must  be  ensured, 
concreting  the  bottom  first,  if  considered  necessary,  which  ought, 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  Fig,  putting  10  in. 
or  12  in.  of  drainage  on  this  ;  the  top  3  in.  should  be  smaller 
than  that  placed  below.  The  planting  of  the  canes  is  the  same 
as  advocated  for  the  Fig.  As  regards  training,  the  grower 
must  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  as  to  the  amount  of  wall 
space  to  be  covered  ;  training  a  rod  right  and  left  at  the  base, 
and  carrying  upright  a  fruiting  cane  2  ft.  apart,  is  a  good 
idea,  or  the  canes  may  be  treated  as  they  usually  are  under 
glass.  Black  Cluster,  Miller’s  Burgundy,  and  Sweet  Water  are 
suitable  varieties. 


Strawberries. —  Plants  standing  in  nursery  lines  since  the 
autumn  should,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order 
be  put  out  I  ft.  apart  in  rows  2  ft.  asunder,  carefully  lifting 
the  plants  with  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  planting  quite 
firm  on  ground  that  has  been  well  manured  and  deeply  dug 
applying  a  strawy  mulch  afterwards.  Alpines  are  more  profit¬ 
able  if  treated  as  an  annual,  and  the  seed  may  be  sown  now  in 
a  box,  placing  in  gentle  heat  until  germinated,  and  then  giving 
quite  cool  treatment.,  but.  safe  from  frost,  or  the  seed  may  be 
sown  outdoors  early  in  April,  duly  pricking  out  the  seedling ; 
in  either  case  eventually  planting  them  out  1  ft.  apart  each  wav. 

James  Matxe. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Orchid  Houses. 

Cattleya  Fly.—  The  insect  known  as  the  Cattleya  fly  infests 
imported  Orchids  of  the  Cattleya  family,  which  are  usually  im¬ 
ported  annually  in  large  quantities  from  South  America  during 
the-  spring  months  of  the  year.  Every  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  this:  pest  being  introduced  to  the  Cattleya  house  at  the 
time  of  securing  newly  imported  plants.  The  indication  of  the 
plants  being  or  having  been  affected  will  be  best  detected  by 
careful  observation  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  ;  if  there  are  indications 
of  small  borings  or  perforations  it  will  be  sufficient  to  denote 
the  presence  of  the  pest,  and  every  care  must  be  observed  to 
isolate  the  newcomers.  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  put  Cat- 
tleyas  infested  with  Cattleya,  fly  among  the  occupants  of  a 
Cattleya  house  until  they  have  been  imported  at  least  three 
years,  and  during  that  period  all  available  means  having  been 
used  to  destroy  the  insect. 

The  germs  are  laid  by  the  fly  in  the  crevices  of  the  un¬ 
developed  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb.  Their  presence 
cannot  be  asserted  in  the  live  state  until  the  new  growth  has 
got  well  away.  They  may  then  be  detected  by  the  growth 
becoming  unduly  swollen  and  presenting  a  knotty  appearance, 
causing  a,  considerable  delay  in  growth  development.  The  best 
step  to  take  where  this  is  observed  is  to  cut  the  new  growth 
short  off  at  the  base.  If  the  growth  is  then  split,  longitudinally 
a  cell  formation  containing  several  small  maggots  will  be  found. 
When  the  maggots  reach  maturity  a  passage  is  made  through 
the  outer  coverings  of  the  bulb,  through  which  the  matured 
fly  escapes  to  lay  the  eggs  of  another  generation.  It  is  by  this 
means  other  plants  are  liable  to  become  affected  which  belong 
to  the  same  or  allied  genera  that  occupy  the  same  house.  Fre¬ 
quent  fumigation  with  X  L  All  vaporiser  is  the  best  means 
of  destroying  the  matured  insects.  When  the  plants  are  first 
procured  means  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
leaves,  bulbs,  and  rhizomes  with  a,  strong  solution  of  soft,  soap 
water  or  a  desirable  insecticide.  The  old  roots  may  be  cut 
away,  as  well  as  any  dead  or  decaying  material.  There  is  a 
smaller  kind  of  fly  which  only  appears  to  infest  the  roots  of 
Cattleyas.  These  may  be  detected  by  the  knotted  appearance 
at  intervals  along  the  roots.  The  best  means  of  removal  is  to 
open  with  a  needle  the  portions  indicated,  and  abstract  the 
insects  and  destroy  them. 

Odontoglossums. — There  are  no  species  of  Orchids  more 
popular  or  highly  prized  than  Odontoglossum  crisp-urn  at  the 
present  time.  The  elegance  of  their  racemous  flower-scapes 
when  expanded  renders  the  species  so  attractive  that,  there  are 
perhaps  none  more  desirable  for  utility  and  decorative  purposes 
in  the  whole  Orchid  family.  At  the  present  season  of  the  year, 
when  so  many  plants  are  emitting  their  flower-scapes,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  on  the  alert  for  attacks  from  small  slugs  and 
snails,.  These  get  imported  with  the  moss  used  in  repotting 
operations,  and,  having  little,  to  feed  on,  the  tender  flower-scapes 
and  new  roots  are  almost  sure  to  be  infested.  As  the  damage 
to  the  flower-scape  is  generally  done  while  advancing  through 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  it  requires  careful  attention  to  supply  as 
much  protection  a,s  possible  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,.  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  wrap  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  around  the 
pseudo-bulb  below  where  the  scape  is  advancing,  and  as  soon  as 
the  scape  gets  large  enough  wind  some  wool  around  the  spike. 
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If  it  does  not  altogether  protect,  it  forms  an  obstacle  difficult 
to  surmount.  These  considerations  may  be  thought  trifles,  but 
when  the  work  of  a  whole  year  depends  upon  such,  it  is  certainly 
more  important  to  procure  a  satisfactory  result  than  to  lose 
a  scape  by  neglecting  the  means  to  some  extent  of  their  pro¬ 
tection.  Pieces  of  Lettuce  leaves  should  also  be  placed  about 
the  stages  and  on  the  pots,  on  which  they  may  feed.  H.  J. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 


Globe  Artichokes. — These  have  passed  through  the  winter  in 
many  parts  practically  unharmed  where  the  necessary  protec¬ 
tion  was  afforded  them.  Unfortunately,  the  better  varieties 
are  far  more  tender  than  the  common  ones,  and  are  often 
seriously  injured  during  severe  and  continued  frost,  even  when 
every  care  is  taken  to  ensure  their  safety.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  only  one  variety  that  is  really  worth  cultivating,  and  that  is 
tiie  best  green,  which  is  rounded  at  the  points  and  without 
prickles ;  the  quality  is  far  superior  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
also  very  prolific.  To  ensure  a  good  supply,  these  should  be  re¬ 
planted  every  two  or  three  years  on  fresh  ground  which  has 
been  heavily  manured  and  trenched.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  when  the  weather  is  favourable  on  early  light  soils,  as, 
owing  to  the  mild  weather,  they  are  beginning  to  grow  freely. 
Allow  a  distance  of  3  ft,  from  plant  to  plant,  and  4  ft.  between 
the  rows ;  plant  firmly  and  apply  a  good  mulching  of  finely- 
sifted  cinder  ashes.  Suckers  which  have  been  wintered  in  pots 
(a  capital  plan),  especially  so  in  cold  districts  and  on  heavy 
land,  may  be  kept  in  a  sheltered  position  till  quite  the  end  of 
the  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  These  will  give 
splendid  heads  if  liberally  treated  during  late  summer.  The 
best  brown  variety  ranks  next  in  order  of  merit,  but  the  heads 
are  much  smaller  and  not  so  good  in  quality.  Globe  Artichokes 
can  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  can  never  be  depended  on, 
many  of  them  being  generally  worthless. 

Peas. — Early  varieties,  raised  under  glass,  should  now  be 
thoroughly  hardened,  and  in  no  case  should  these  be  allowed 
to  become  drawn.  After  this  has  been  thoroughly  ensured, 
carefully  plant  them  on  warm,  sheltered  borders  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  so  doing,  and  if  carefully  performed 
they  will  suffer  but  little  from  the  operation.  Lift  from  the 
boxes  with  a  small  hand-fork,  lay  out  the  young  roots  nicely,  fill 
in  and  make  firm  with  some  of  the  finest  soil  taken  from  the 
trench.  Stake  at  the  same  time,  and  securely  net  them,  both 
as  a  protection  against  the  ravages  of  birds  and  frost.  Make 
one  more  good  sowing  in  boxes  of  the  large-podded  kinds*,  and 
raise  in  quite  a  cool  house  or  frame ;  at  the  same  date  put  a 
few  in  the  open  ground.  Those  which  are  being  grown  under 
glass  should  be  kept  well  aired  and  as  cool  as  possible.  A  stout 
and  sturdy  growth  will  always  ensure  producing  the  best  crops. 

Broad  Beans,  which  have  been  raised  in  boxes,  should  also 
be  transferred  to1  the  open  ground.  Plant  in  double  lows  3  ft. 
asunder;  put  them  in  a  good  depth  with  a  dibber,  and  mulch 
between  the  plants  with  sifted  old  mushroom-bed  manure.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  Broad  Beans  treated  in  this  w ay  }  ield 
far-  better  crops  and  finer  pods  than  when  sown  in  the  open. 


Make  another  sowing  in  the  same  way. 

Tomatos. —  Plants  which  were  sown  during  last  autumn 
should  now  be  fruiting  away  freely.  Maintain  a  diy,  buoyant 
atmosphere  and  attend  to  the  fertilising  of  the  blooms  daily. 
After  a  good  crop  has  been  ensured,  feed  liberally  with  good 
farmyard  manure-water. 

Succession  plants  should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  and 
endeavour  to  encourage  a  short,  stout,  stocky  giovt  i  >y  eep 
ing  them  near  the  glass.  Seed  should  at  once  e  sov  n  or 
planting  in  the  open ;  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  unless 
the  plants  are  well  forward  when  planting  in  open  quart  oi  n 
except  the  season  proves  to  be  exceptionally  favourable,  very 
poor  returns  may  be  looked  for.  If  room  can  be  found  for 
growing  these  on  strong  and  sturdy  and  planting  out  m  on  wi 
fruits  set  on  them,  so  much  the  better.  _  Choose  varieties  that 
are  free  bearing,  of  good  quality  and  quick  to  ripen. 


Vacant  Ground  .  Lo.se  no  time  in  getting  every  particle  of 
land  either  dug  or  trenched  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  receiving 
the  various  crops  as  they  require  to  be  put  in.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  laid  practice,  and  one  I  never  adopt,  if  possible,  to  turn 
over  the  ground  and  plant  or  sow  at  the  same  time. 

Winter  Greens  are  extremely  plentiful  this  season,  and  it  will 
be  well  in  many  instances  to  curtail  the  quantity,  leaving 
sufficient  only  for  the  needs  of  the  establishment.  Pull  up  and 
burn  any  of  the  stems  which  may  not  be  wanted,  as  nothing 
tends  to  distress  the  ground,  especially  when  these  commence 
to  go  away  into  flower,  than  any  of  the  Brassioa  family.  Manure 
and  trench  the  ground  and  apply  a,  surface-dressing  of  soot 
and  lime  immediately  it  is  done.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Shrubbery.  — Probably  there  is  no  department  in  the 
garden,  which  receives  so  little  care  and  attention,  generally 
speaking,  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  what  should  be  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs ;  yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  more 
beautiful,  attractive  and  interesting  than  a  well-arranged  and 
property-kept  shrubbery,  border,  or  bed.  Far  too  often,  after 
the  site  has  been  selected,  these  are  planted  with  a  view  of 
creating  present  effect,  and  entirely  regardless  of  the  future. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  more  robust  and  commoner  kinds  are 
allowed  to  grow  away  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  weaker  and  more  beautiful  become  overgrown 
and  spoiled.  Strong-growing  subjects,  such  as  the  common 
Yew,  Laurels  of  sorts,  Portugal  Laurels  and  Privet  among  the 
evergreens,  and  Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  Elders,  and  Symphoricar- 
pus  among  the  deciduous,  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
these  require  to  be  kept  well  in  hand,  especially  so  in  small 
gardens.  These:  commoner  garden  shrubs  are  inexpensive,  and 
when  the  time  comes,  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  they  can  be 
cut  down  and  stocked  out,  thus  giving  the  smaller  and  rarer 
varieties  a,  chance  to  develop  and  form  perfect  specimens,  and 
no  great  loss  will  be  the  result. 

Pruning. — This  is  a  veiy  important  item,  and  one  that  seldom 
receives  the  requisite  amount  of  care.  Far  too  often,  those 
shrubs  which  require  to  be  judiciously  pruned  are  ruthlessly 
hacked  about,  so  that  all  distinctive  and  natural  form  is  thereby 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  may  be  freely 
knifed — and  are  considerably  benefited  by  the  process — are 
allowed  to  form  ungainly  specimens.  The,  majority  of  coni¬ 
ferous  subjects  need  but  little  pruning  ;  it  is  the  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  which  claim  attention  in  this,  respect.  Perhaps  the 
principal  part  of  a  deciduous  specimen  tree  is  the:  leader,  which 
should  be  strong  in  growth  and  as  straight  as  possible;  the 
proper  pruning  of  the  branches  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this,  but  if  two  or  more  leaders  are  formed — which  is 
frequently  the  case — the  strongest  and  most  central  one  should 
be  retained,  and  the  others  cut  away  close  to  the  base.  If  the 
leader  should  get  damaged  or  broken,  another  should  be  taken 
up  as  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  it  can  be.  When  a,  tree 
lias  a  tendency  to  form  a,  weak  and  spindly  lead,  rather  than 
endeavour  to*  maintain  it,  this  may  often  be  advantageously 
removed  and  a  mop-lieaded  tree  formed,  which  will  create  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  its  upright  and  fastigiate  neighbours. 

Arranging  the  Shrubs. — When  a  new  shrubbery  or  bed  is 
being  planted  the  general  plan  is  to  have  all  the  tall-growing 
subjects  in  the  centre  or  at  the  back,  and  gradually  slope  them 
down  to  the  dwarfer-growing  ones  in  the  front.  This  is  quite 
a  mistaken  practice,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned.  Some  of  the  taller  shrubs  should  be  brought  to  the 
front,  so  that  an  irregular  line  is  formed  ;  this  will  produce  a 
far  more  pleasing  effect,  and  one  will  be  enabled  to  plant  a 
larger  number  in  a  given  space.  When  first  planted  the  shrubs 
must  naturally  be  placed  closer  together  than  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  so  that  some  shifting  and  re-arranging  will  have  to  be 
done  annually  ;  but  never  at  any  time  allow  one  shrub  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  another,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  develop  perfectly. 
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Golden-leaved  and  variegated  shrubs  must  be  carefully 
placed,  as  these  are  often  the  cause  of  creating  unpleasant 
effects,  especially  in  small  gardens,  by  their  too  frequent  use. 

Surface-dressing. — After  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn, 
these  are  raked  off  and  taken  away,  and  rightly  so1,  but  one 
must  remember  that  by  so  doing  the  shrubs  are  deprived  of 


Nature’s  own  feeder ;  therefore,  something  must  be  done  to 
make  up  for  this.  A  good  top  dressing  of  decayed  leaf  soil 
or  old  manure  neatly  forked  in  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.  Exigencies  of  space  at  times  compel  delay  in  the  insertion  of  many  interesting  Letters. 


Gardens  in  West  Lothian. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 

Sir, — Your  paper  is  causing  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement  in 
these  days,  and  I  am  sure  the  question  is  on  your  lips,  “  The 
reason  of  it  all?  ”  Allow  me  to  answer  the  question.  You  have 
enlisted  the1  assistance  of  men  of  great  literary  ability,  and  the 
singular  thing  is  they  belong  chiefly  to  one  county. 

The  correspondence  in  regard  to  “Working  to  Time  Table," 
aiid  latterly  as  to  “Trenching  on  the  Brain,”  have  awakened 
within  me  memories  of  the  past.  Preston  was  so  long  and  well 
managed  by  the  famous  Binnies,  now  departed  (father  and  son). 
Certainly  there  was  no  glass  worth  mentioning,  but  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  herbaceous  and  kitchen  garden  departments  was  of  no 
mean  order.  Champfleurie  I  knew  in  the  days  of  Potter.  The 
ribbon  borders — the  sight  of  them  still  lives  with  me.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  Edinburgh,  of  those  days,  I  find  he  was  a  keen  and 
successful  exhibitor.  Binnie  House  I  cannot  write:  of,  nor  of 
its  gardeners.  1  would  whisper  in  the  ear  of  its  present 
gardener,  “  T.  S.,”  do  not  be  discouraged,  though  you  did  not 
find  success  all  along  the  line  in  1902.  Who  did?  The  lesson 
“  Vigilant,”  I  think,  sought  to  teach  in  his  letter  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  might  stimulate  “  T.  S.”  to  go  forward.  In  this  direc¬ 
tion  I  would  caution  “  C.  B.”  and  “  J.  C.  D."  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  friendly  and  honest  criticism,  but  avoid  personalities.  I  was 
sorry  “Cal”  suffered  so  at  the  hand  of  “  J.  C.  D. ,”  but  I  hope 
“Cal”  may  enjoy  a  share  of  the  Plums,  though  not  all,  Mr. 
Editor.  A  short  article  from  the  pen  of  C.  Blair  on  the  principal 
features  of  gardening  at  Preston  of  the  present  day  and  of 
Champfleurie  by  J.  C.  Dick  would  be  interesting  to  a  Linlith- 
gowwegian,  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  in 
general,  as  their  names  have  been  so  much  in  evidence  in  your 
columns  of  late.  And  in  prospect  of  these  articles  I  will  close, 
Mr.  Editor.  Willow  Tree. 

Fruit  Growing  v.  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  was  particularly  struck  by  an  article  in  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  a  week  or  two  ago  on  making  an  orchard,  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  great  mistake  when  at  the  same  time  we 
think  wd  are  doing  the  best  thing  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Toi  make  an  orchard,  perhaps  the  advice  given  there 
was  right  ;  but  I  take  it  there  was  something  more  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  piece  of  ground  than  the  formation,  of  an, 
orchard,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  good  and  plentiful  supply  of 
fruit.  During  my  experience  of  a  great  number  of  years  in 
gardening  I  have  known  several  orchards  laid  out  and  planted  as 
described  in  the  article  mentioned  above,  but  I  have  never  found 
one  of  them  to  be  a  great  success. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  a  success 
which.  I  think,  are  often-  overlooked  in  making  and  planting  an 
orchard  of  that  description.  Firstly,  the  distance  apart — 15ft. 
to  20ft. — leaves  the  plants  thoroughly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
wind  and  weather  ;  consequently  the  trees  are  longer  in  coming 
into  profitable  bearing  than  trees  planted  closer.  Secondly,  if 
the  ground  under  the  trees  has  to  be  cropped,  the  position  is 
unsatisfactory  for  most  crops,  and  disappointment  generally 
expressed  at  the  labour  expended  thereon.  Thirdly,  if  intended 
to  be  laid  down  in  grass,  as  the  trees  get  established  we  must  be 
content  with  inferior  fruit,  A  strong  indictment  to  bring  against 
an  orchard  which  has  been  familiar  to  us-  for  so  many  years  past, 
and  which  we  find  recommended  at  the  present  time  as  -being  a 
good  method  to  adopt.  It  seems  heresy  to  say  a  word  against 
such  a  practice,  but  we  live  in  an  age  so  different  from  what  our 
forefathers  were  used  to  that  we  want  to  get  all  the  short  cuts 
in  to  obtain  our  goal.  Life  is  a  more  serious-  matter  to-day  than 
it  was  then,  and  more  s-oientific  knowledge  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  our  every-dav  life,  as  greater  results  are  expected  from 
the  present  generation  than  in  the  past. 


My  own  belief  in  the  old-fashioned  orchards  received  a  rude 
shock  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Apple  Congress  at  Chiswick.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  a-t  that  time  was  a  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  Apples  on  the  Paradis©  stock,  and  anyone  who  saw  the 
result  of  that  experiment  would  hesitate  before  planting  an 
orchard  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Here  the  trees  were  planted 
on  well-prepared  ground  at  about  3ft.  apart,  which  gave  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  trees  from  rough  winds,  etc.,  and  the  trees  being 
on  the  dwarf  stock,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  was  gathered  the  second 
year  after  planting,  and  the-  trees,  continued  bearing  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  several  years  to  my  knowledge.  If  this  system  of 
planting  is  adopted  where  the  trees  can  be  treated  as  they 
require  (not  as  the  crop  under  them  requires),  better  fruit  will 
be  the  result.  One-  can  easily  get  at  the  fruit  to  thin,  and  also 
to  gather  without  fear  of  damage. 

As  the  trees  grow  too  large  for  their  position  every  other  tree 
can  be  lifted  and  the-  plantation  extended.  Then,  again,  even- 
other  row  can  be  moved,  thus  leaving  the  permanent  trees  6ft. 
apart,  which  for  trees  on  the  dwarfing  stock  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
cient.  Thus  we  have  our  fruit  trees  together,  and  they  are 
more  amenable  to  whatever  culture  we  desire  to  carry  out.  My 
own  observations  since  then  have  thoroughly  convinced  me  of 
the  superior  fruit  to  be  obtained  from  the  dwarf  trees,  as  well 
as  the  greater  quantity,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  growth. 
I  have  several  instances,  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  of 
where  the  trees  were  planted  close  and  treated  as  I  have 
described,  and  several  that  were  planted  as  described  in  the 
article  above  mentioned,  and  the  results  in  all  cases  are  the 
same,  viz.,  the  close  planting  on  the  dwarf  stock  has  given 
splendid  results  ;  in  the  other  case  the  good  results  have  to 
come.  A.  W. 


The  Question  of  Diaries. 

To  the-  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  excellent 
paper,  I  shall  try  to  answer  “  Professor  ” — no,  no,  “  Mister  — 
“  Cal’s  ”  questions  so  that  his  curiosity  may  be  satisfied.  He 
asks  what  I  keep  now  instead  of  a  diary.  Well,  if  any  gardener 
worthy  of  the  name  takes  a  turn  round  his  garden  he  will  see  at  a 
glance  the  most  necessary  work  requiring  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  following  week  or  so  (weather  permitting).  I  act  chiefly  on 
that  principle.  I  also  preserve  “  Mr.  Cal’s”  quizzings,  and  when 
I  find  myself  in  any  difficulty  I  refer  to  them.  I  find  them  far 
superior  to  diaries  (or  -iaries).  Regarding  “  Viligant  — unless 
he  is  an  amateur — he  will  require  no  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  old  Chrysanthemum  roots,  as  lie  will  know,  if 
“  Mister  Cal  ”  does  not,  that  old  ’Mum  roots  are  generally  put 
on  the  rubbish  heap,  so  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  treat  them  as  I 
suggested  and  get  good  -cuttings  early.  J.  C.  Dick. 


Gloriosa  Superba. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  a  re-cent  issue,  page  136,  I  see  “  W.  P.  R.  wonders 
what  measure  of  success  I  have  had  in  the  cultivating  of  Gloriosa 
superba.  Well,  I  must  say  I  have  been  most  successful  with  it, 
giving  it  the  aspect  and  treatment  described  on  page  127,  in  the 
stove  and  intermediate  house,  so-  much  so  that  I  have  reserved  a 
place  in  the  conservatory  this1  year  for  a  trial,  and  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  it  will  thrive  there.  At  any  rate,  at  a  later  date 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  report  in  this  paper  the  result. 

I  do  not  doubt  “  W.  P.  R.”  as  regards  it  thriving  best  in  a  good 
moist  stove,  nor  do  I  go  so  far  a®  to  say  it  will  thrive  best  in  an 
intermediate  house,  but  that  it  will  thrive.  It  was  being  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  knowing  how  few  gardeners  seem  to  manage  it,  that 
I  c-hose  my  notes  on  page  127.  J.  W.  Htjckvale. 
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The  Lady  Fern.# 

(Athyrium  Filix-foemina.) 

By  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  Y.M.H. 


Our  common  Lady  Fern  belongs  to  a  very  small  family 
indeed,  unless  we  accept  the  dictum  of  the  ruling  botanists  and 
class  it  as  an  Asplenium,  in  which  case  it  would  belong  to  a 
very  large  one.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  not  one  of  our 
members  would  agree  to  this,  nor  would  anyone  who  had  care¬ 
fully  studied  not  merely  the  veiy  slight  resemblance  to  Spleen- 
wort  fructification,  which  may  appear  in  dried  herbarium 
specimens,  but  the  living  plant  itself,  in  which  it  requires  a 
,  strong  imagination  to  permit  of  its  detection  at  all.  In  all 
other  respects,  it  differs  so  fundamentally  from  the  Spleenwort 
family  that  the  actual  cultivator  and  student  of  the  species 
cannot  accept  such  a  classification. 

In  the  first,  place1,  it  is  a  thoroughly  deciduous  Fern,  while 
the  Asplenia  are  not ;  it  is  a  lover  of  boggy  habitats,  growing  in 
moist  soil,  while  the  Asplenia,  mainly  affect  rocky  habitats,  or 
even  walls ;  the  texture  of  the  fronds  is  widely  different  from 
any  Asplenia  we  know  of ;  and,  finally,  the  most  important 
feature  of  all,  it  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  variable  species 
in  all  the  world,  while  the  Asplenia  generally  are  renowned 
for  their  constancy.  Even  the  spores,  by  their  shape,  protest 
against  the  name,  being  smoothly  oval  or  kidney-shaped,  while 
those  of  the  Spleenworts  are  corrugated  and  ridged,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  difference  of  genus. 

One  curious  fact  connected  with  the  Lady  Fern  is  its  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  distribution,  since,  besides  being  a  British  Fern, 
it  is  found  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  and  some 
parts  of  South  America,  and  also  in  parts  of  Africa,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  alone  presenting  no  examples.  Nor 
must  it  be  assumed  that,  we  are  here  specially  favoured  by 
greater  abundance,  since,  for  example,  in  the  forests  of  Austrian 
Poland  I  found  some  years  ago  that  the  Lady  Fern  and  others 
of  our  native  species  were  existent  in  such  quantities  that  the 
soil  was  literally  patched  with  their  crowns,  and  you  can 
imagine  my  chagrin  at  finding  myself  in  such  a  hunting-ground 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when,  of  course,  a  search  for  varieties 
was  out  of  the  question.  In  view  of  this  abundance,  which  is 
paralleled  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  our  wonderment 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of  varieties  has  been 
found  abroad,  and  these  of  no  very  marked  character,  as 
against  the  hundreds  of  wild  finds — many,  indeed  more,  of 
which  are  very  distinct  indeed — which  have  been  discovered 
here.  If  we  were  to  take1  a  map  of  the  world  and  colour  the 
habitats  of  the  Fern  in  red,  our  British  Isles  would  appear  a 
mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  so  to.  speak,  and  yet  how  rich  the 
harvest  of  forms  which  the  assiduous  hunter  has  reaped  within 
that  small  area ! 

Another  point  of  interest  in  the  species  is  its  assumption,  of 
types  which  have  not  so  far  turned  up  in  any  other,  or,  at  any 
rate,  has  not  been  nearly  so  far  developed.  The  Victoria  Lady 
Fern,  to  wit,  has  no  compeer  at  all  amid  all  the  Ferns  in 
the  world,  since  even  in  the  wonderful  Shield  Ferns  the 
cruciatums  are  not.  percruciate,  i.e.,  with  cruciate  pinnules,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  charming  pendulous  tassels.  k  et  this 
marvellous  Fern  owes  nothing  at  all  to  selection. ;  it  was  found 
finished  and  perfected  by  the  side  of  a  country  lane  near  Loch 
Lomond,  and  as  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  in  the  lane  when  the  young  Scotch 
student  Mr.  Coab,  found  it,  we  were  enabled  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  identical  phice. 

Of  those  who  argue  that  Ferns  and  other  plants  vary  in 
response  to.  their  environment,  I  would  ask  what  conceivable 
factor  could  exist  in  this  place  to  induce  the  creation  of  such 
a  masterpiece,  and  yet  be  lacking  so  entirely  everywhere  else 
that  no  second  example  or  even  approach  thereto  has  ever 
turned  up,  though  the  vicinity  has  been  hunted  repeatedly? 

Look  again  at  Frizelliae,  Fieldiae,  Kalothrix,  Vernoniae  and 

•  A  paper  read  at  the  British  Bteridologieal  meeting  of  August,  1902 


many  others  in  which  her  ladyship  lias  seemingly  invented 
new  fashions  and  secured  the  copyrights  for  all  the  world.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  without  depreciating  our  other  prolific 
species  in  the  varietal  way,  that  the  Lady  Fern  stands  pre- 
eminent  for  versatility.  Leaving  the  Hart’s-tongues  out  of 
the  question,  for  they  naturally  are  bound  to1  vary  in  quite 
different  lines,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  in  other  species 
for  which  we  cannot  find  a  fair  counterpart  in  the  Lady  Fern, 
while,  as  I  have  said,  the  Lady  Fern  has  afforded  not  one,  but 
many,  on  unique  lines.  Polystichum  aculeatum  puleherrimum 
is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  but  so  far  as  grades  of  plumatum  and 
cristatum  are  concerned,  all  can  be  matched,  and  most  ex¬ 
celled  ;  while  amongst  what,  may  be  tenned  eccentrics  the  Lady 
Fern  is  an  easy  first. 

Furthermore,  no  Fern  has  responded  more  readily  to  the 
efforts  of  the  selective  cultivator,  and  even  of  the  crosser,  since 
in  the  latter  direction,  although  we  cannot,  it  is  true,  deter¬ 
mine  the  parents  with  scientific  exactness,  the  connoisseur 
cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  a  cross  in  such  a  case,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  A.  F.-f.  Victoria©  setigerum,  where  the  percruciate 
chai-acter  of  the  one  is  pervaded  with  the  translucent  bristles 
of  the  other ;  or  in  A.  F.-f.  congestum  excurrens,  where  the 


Saxifraga  bursekiana  magnifica  (sec  p.  206). 


congested  type  of  one  parent  is  so  plainly  allied  with  the 
truncate  and  thorned  terminals  of  the  other. 

The  writer’s  own  attempt  at  crossing  Kalothrix  with  per- 
cristatum  Cousens,  will  also  be  considered  successful  in  so  far 
as  the  long  falcate  pinnules  of  the  Kalothrix  plumosum 
appeared  in  conjunction  with  the  Cousensii  character.  The  true 
translucent  silky  nature  of  Kalothrix  itself  is,  I  fear,  too  un¬ 
stable  to  stand  the  effect  of  crossing  with  coarser  types.  It  is 
subject  always  to  partial  reversion  in  places,  and  when  sown 
yields  invariably  a.  good  percentage  of  the  plumose  type,  which 
is  presumed  to  have  been  its  parent.  This  element  in  the 
blood  appears,  therefore,  to  me  to  involve  a  weakness  which 
stands  in  the  Avay  of  a  thoroughbred  tasselled  Kalothrix. 
Nature,  however,  is  wayward,  and  it  would  be  very  rash  to 
assert  that  continued  attempts  at  crossing  would  be  in  vain. 
I  therefore  strongly  advise  combined  sowings  of  Kalothrix 
spores  with  some  of  the  refined  cristate  types ;  the  results  at 
the  worst  will  be  worth  having,  while  a  thorough  success  would 
be  a  triumph. 

In  the  direction  of  simple  selection  of  seedlings  no  Fern  has 
responded  so  nobly  as  the  Lady  Fern,  especially  the  Axminsrter 
plumosum,  which  has  yielded  us  the  truly  regal  section  of 
crested  and  uncrested  superbums.  Here,  again,  this  species 
has  excelled  even  the  magnificent  Shield  Ferns  of  Jones  and 
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Fox  by  breaking  into-  a  tasselled  section,  as  well  as  an  extra 
plumose  one,  affording  at  one  leap,  as  it  were,  better  and  more 
diversified  results  by  mere  sporting  than  have  so  far  been 
obtained  by  any  hybridising  combinations.  The  question  here 
arises  whether  similar  possibilities  are  not  lying  latent  in  the 
other  plumose  Athyria,  Horsfall ;  the  kalothrix  plumosum, 
which  is  very  like  it,  Wills,  Barnes  ;  Poundens,  Mrs.  Hodgson's. 
All  these,  I  believe,  are  sparsely  fertile,  and,  seeing  how 
many  years  axminsterense  stood  firm,  as  did  its  first  departure, 
plumosum  elegans,  Parsons,  the  parent  of  superbum,  who 
shall  say  that  some  fine  day  a  batch  of  new  ones  may  not 
suddenly  see  the  light  on  the  particular  lines  of  beauty  of  some 
of  the  other  plumosums?  These  old  forms  are,  I  think,  left 
too  much  to  themselves,  divisions  only  being  availed  of  for 
propagation  and  the  spore®  of  novelties  alone'  utilised. 

The  superbum  section  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  an 
accident,  a  pinna  of  elegans  being  sent  me  because  it  bore 
bulbils,  and  not  possessing  elegans  at  the  time,  I  sowed  the 
associated  spores  to  get  a  plant,  getting,  as  most  of  you  know, 
only  two  plants  of  elegans  out  of  about  100  crested  ones,  one 
of  which  was  superbum,  a  second  one  very  good,  and  the  rest 
more  or  less  rogues — about  the  most  unlooked-for  crop  con¬ 
ceivable.  The  original  superbum  would  never  be  imputed  to 
Axminster  blood  had  it  resulted  as  a.  chance  seedling ;  but  apart 
from  many  points  of  resemblance  to  its  associates  in  the  batch, 
which  was,  moreover,  raised  under  the  most  careful  conditions, 
the  fact  that  many  of  its  progeny  are  undoubtedly  refined 
Axminsters,  soral  bulbils  and  all,  place  its  origin  beyond  all 
doubt. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Richmond  Nursery. 

A  visit  may  be  made  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  John 
Bussell,  Bichmond  Nurseries,  Bichmond,  Surrey,  at  any  period 
of  the  year  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  of  interest.  A 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  always  interesting,  and  some 
of  them  are  already  in  flower  or  fruit,  either  out  of  doors  or 
under  glass. 

We  paid  a  visit  the  other  week  in  order  to  inspect  their  col¬ 
lections  of  fine  foliage  stove  plants.  We  may  commence  our 
notes,  however,  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  utilised  for  forcing  purposes.  Lilacs 
have  been  plentiful  in  the  establishment  for  some  time,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Prunus  triloba  fi.  ph,  which  may  be 
seen  in  various  shades  of  colour,  according  to  treatment.  In 
illustration  of  the  utility  of  this  plant  and  its  ready  response 
to  cultural  treatment,  it  may  bei  mentioned  that  a,  plant  in  the 
open  ground  was  immediately  placed  in  strong  heat,  and  it' 
came  into  bloom  in  five  days.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
flowers  are  pale,  and  not  very  durable.  Other  plants:  brought, 
along  more  slowly  are  laden,  with  richly-coloured  flowers,  and 
these,  when  kept  in  a  cool  house,  last  for  a  space  of  ten  days,  in 
good  condition.  Other  hardy  shrubs  to  be  seen  are  Prunus 
Pseudocerasus  (Japanese  double  Cherry),  P.  Pissardi,  Staphy- 
lea  colchica,  and  Deutzia  Lemoinei,  which  lias  larger  leaves 
than  the  well-known  D.  gracilis  and  numerous  trusses  of  white 
flowers. 

Several  Azaleas  are  also  in  bloom,  including  the  brightly- 
coloured  varieties  of  A.  mollis,  A.  viscosa,  and  A.  rustica.  A 
fine  form  of  the  latter  is  that  named  Phidias,  with  Apricot 
flowers  tinted  salmon. 

The  propagating  house  contained  some  plants  of  Leea 
amabilis  splendens,  having  the  principal  ribs  white  or  tinted 
pink  when  young.  Bertolonias  have  made  excellent,  growth 
without  any  protecting  frame  other  than  that  of  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

In  one  of  the  stoves  we  came  upon  numerous  specimens  of 
Acalypha  hispida  in  quite  a  small  state,  and  bearing  numerous 
tassels  of  their  peculiar  scarlet  flowers.  The  plants  were  only 
6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  the  flowers  in  perfect  condition,  even  at 


this  early  period  of  the  year.  A  fine  batch  of  Adiantum  farley- 
ense,  recently  potted,  will  presently  make  a  fine  display  in 
48-size  pots.  There  are  also  fine  batches  of  the  ever-useful 
Caladium  argyrites  and  C.  minus  erubescens  in  small  pots 
and  from  now  onwards  a,  supply  of  this  class  of  plants  will  1,. 
kept,  up  all  through  the  season  for  various  decorative  purposes 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  leaves  of  Croton  Mi's.  Iceton  are 
of  a  bronzy  black  colour,  while,  the  young  leaves  are  yellow, 
with  green  veins,  thus  making  a  beautiful  contrast.  An  un¬ 
common  flower  is  that  named  Passiflora  trifurcata,  having  three- 
lobed  green  leaves  with  a  pink  blotch  in  the  centre,  imitating 
the  outline  of  the  leaf  exactly. 

The  collection  of  Alocasias  here  is  the  largest,  we  believe,  in 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  is 
concerned,  there  being  at  least  a  score  of  them.  The  leaves  or 
A.  argentea  are  wholly  of  a  silvery-gray  hue,  very  distinct  and 
pretty.  In  the  case  of  A.  argyrea,  having  a  similar  meaning, 
the  leaves  have  broad  silvery  bands  along  the  principal  ribs, 
with  a  silvery  netting,  and  are  therefore  quite  distinct  from 
those  called  by  the  Latin  name. 

The  large  sinuous  leaves  of  A.  sanderiana  are  now  well 
known,  and  need  no  further  description.  There  is,  however,  a 
miniature  form,  which  resembles  the  former  in  many  respects, 
but  is  quite  distinct,  as  the  blade  of  the  leaf  was  equallv 
scolloped,  and  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  long.  The  upper  surface  is 
deep  green,  with  silvery  ribs,  those  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf 
being  often  tinted  with  purple^red,  giving  the  leaf  a  peculiar 
appearance.  This  form  is  named  A.  gandavemsis.  Tire  leaves 
of  A.  watsoniana  are  deep  green,  with  silvery  veins  more  or  less 
suffused  with  a  silvery  tint.  A.  mortfontainensis  has  bright 
shining  green  leaves,  with  silvery  ribs  only,  and  slightly  scol¬ 
loped  at  the  margins.  The  stems  of  A.  plumbea  are  black  and 
covered  with  a  gray  bloom,  which  gives  them  the  characteristic 
colour  indicated  by  the  name. 

Better  known,  perhaps,  is  A.  Veitchi,  with  silvery  ribs  and 
edges  to'  the  leaves.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  variety 
seems  to  have  become  scarce  for  some  time  past.  The  leaf¬ 
stalks  of  A.  zebrina  are  olive-coloured  and  striped  with  light 
green.  The  leaves  of  A.  Leopoldi  are  of  huge  size  and  scolloped 
like  those  of  A.  sanderiana,  but  they  are  of  a  very  bright  green 
colour,  with  very  pale  green  ribs.  One  of  the  most  distinct  is 
A.  Johnston!,  having  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  red  ribs,  as  well 
as  clusters  of  short  and  curious  spine  like  processes  on  the  leaf¬ 
stalks.  The  leaves  of  A.  Lowii  are  deep  green,  and  wrinkled 
with  silvery  ribs.  One  of  the  largest-leaved  species  is  that 
named  A.  thibautiana,  which  attain,  a  great  size,  when  the 
plants  are  grown  vigorously  and  allowed  to  attain  the  full 
development  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a  few  year's’  time. 
They  are'  remarkably  handsome:  when  seen  in  their  best  form. 
The  leaves  of  A.  Martin  Clnizac  are  characterised  by  a  few  large 
wrinkles  with  silvery  bands  and  netting.  A.  metallica  used  to 
be  very  popular  for  exhibition  purposes,  arid  is  still  a  very 
striking:  form  when  seen  in  gpod  condition.  The  areas  between 
the  principal  lateral  ribs  are  of  a  coppery  or  metallic  hue  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  name,  while  the  lower  surface  is  violet. 

The  collection  of  Dracaenas  is  also  very  representative  of  all 
the  best  sections  of  the  genus.  Amongst  the  narrow-leaved 
types  Superba,  with  bright-red  edges,  is  a  graceful  and  elegant 
variety.  The  leaves  of  Lord  Wolsey  are  somewhat  broader, 
with  broader  red  edges,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  type.  The 
narrowest  leaves  of  all  are  produced  bv  the  Queen,  the  newest 
of  the:  type,  which  scarcely  differs  from  Superba,  except  that 
the  leaves  are  much  narrower  and  the  whole*  plant  lighter  in 
appearance.  The  leaves  of  Alexander  Laing  are  of  medium 
width,  and  often  the  whole  of  the  lower  half  of  each  is  red. 
The  broader-leaved  type  is  represented  by  Sydneyi,  which  has 
deep  red  edges.  The  whole  leaf  of  Nonpareil  is  variegated 
with  red  and  yellow  of  different  tints.  Cooperi  has  much 
broader  leaves,  with  a  red  edge  of  varying  width.  A  very 
broad-leaved  type1  also,  is  Hybrida,  with  green  leaves  and  a.  red 
edge,  or  the  terminal  leaves  may  be  almost  wholly  red  and 
white.  The  leaves  of  Shepherdi  are  of  large  size,  and  bronzy- 
purple,  striped  with  red. 
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ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Grace  Ruby, 

T]ie  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and  circular  in  out- 
line  owin"  to  the  great  breadth  of  the  sepals  and  petals  which 
overlap  one  another  to  a  great  extent.  The  ground  colour  is 
white  and  except  at  the  apex  of  tire  segments  all  the  parts  are 
beautifully  blotched  with  brownish-purple.  The  markings  are 
■moderate  in  size,  but  so  numerous  and  regularly  distributed  over 
the  flowers  as  to  give  them  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The 
,nM  0.  c.  guttatum  had  very  narrow  segments,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  very  inferior  to  the  handsome  form  under  notice.  (First 
Class  Certificate.)  Messrs.  .Jas.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
Sussex.  See  illustration  of  this  magnificent  new  variety.* 

Phaius  Clive. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was-P-  tuberculosus  x  Norman. 
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the  large  orbicular  blackish-maroon  blotch,  on  the  disc  of  the 
lip,  the  rest  being  creamy-white  with  a  purple  tip.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Mrs.  Haywood. 

Dendrobium  splendidissimum  Mrs.  Haywood. 

The  flowers  of  this  splendid  hybrid  are  of  huge  size,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  rosy-purple  with  darker  tips.  The  lip  is  parti- 
culardy  fine,  with  an  orbicular  crimson,  blotch  covering  the 
greater  part  of  it,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  white  band,  and 
tipped  with  purple.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mrs.  Haywood. 

Dendrobium  Ophir. 

Here  again  we  have  a  hybrid  of  which  the  parents  were 
I),  signatum  x  aureum.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  long 
soft  yellow  sepals  and  jietals.  The  lip  is  of  a  deeper  yellow 
with  some  brown  markings  towards  the  base.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Weston birt.  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Dendrobium  wiganianum  album. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  white,  with  a  pale  creamy  blotch 
on  the  lip  and  two  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the  last  named 
organ.  The  parentage  of  the  variety  was  It.  nobile  x  Hilde- 


Cyclamen  „ IBERICUM.  (See  p/206. ) 


The  flowers  are  of  the  usual  size  for  this  class,  and  have  the 
sepals  an  1  petals  of  two  distinct  shades  of  colour,  the  back  or 
outer  face  being  pale  yellow,  and  the  inner  face  shaded  uni¬ 
formly  with  light  brown  or  fawn.  The  apical  portion  of  the  lip 
is  spotted  with  purple  on  a  pale  rosy-lilac  ground  ;  the  side 
lobes  are  of  a  copper  hue,  densely  spotted  with  chocolate,  with  a 
median  orange  ridge  passing  into  yellow  on  the  lower  half. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Norman  C,  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Dendrobium  Salteri. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum  x  findlavanum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purple,  while 
the  lip  is  white  with  a  crimson-brown,  rayed  blotch  on  the  disc 
and  purple  at  the  tip.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mrs.  Haywood 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  .Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Dendrobium  Sunray  melanodiscum. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  was  P.  findlayanum  x  Ainsworthu 
Woodhatch  var.  The  large  flowers  are  creamy  white  with 
purple  tips  to  the  segments.  The  finest  feature  of  the  no\vei  is 

*  See  p.  207. 


brandii,  but  usually  the  resultant  seedlings  have  more  decidedly 
yellow  flowers,  slightly  tinted  with  rosy-purple.  (Award  of 
Merit. )  It.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  M.  Black), 
Chessington,  Christchurch. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

is  p2rsica  x  5.  p.  purpurea. 

A  very  distinct  variety  of  Iris  was  exhibited  under  a  name 
hich  consisted  of  a  combination  between  the  names  persica  and 
irnurea  but  the  committee  demurred  to  the  use  of  such  a 
irbarous  appellation  for  a  garden  plant.  Nevertheless,  an 
ward  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  plant,  subject  to  the  name 
sing  changed  to  something  more  appropriate.  It  might  prac- 
cally  be)  described  as  a  purple  form  of  I.  persica  ;  but  there 
as  a  variety  under  the  name  of  I.  p.  purpurea  some  years  ago, 
id  that  was  very  inferior  to  the  new  one  under  notice.  1  ie 
Us  have  a  black  blotch  at  the  apex,  with  an  orange  rulge  along 
ie  centre,  and  tinted  with  copper  on  the  flanges  of  the  claw. 
11  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  of  a  decided  and  deep  purple  hue. 
/ward  of  Merit.)  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  M  arley. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


Saxifraga  burseriana  magmfica.  (See  p.  203.) 

The  above  splendid  early-flowering  and  new  variety  of  Saxi¬ 
fraga  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  type  as  S.  oppositifolia 
pyrenaica.  maxima  does  to  its  type.  The  whole  plant  is  only 
1-1)  in.  to  2  in.  high,  and,  practically,  each  individual  would 
consist  of  a  small  dense  rosette  of  subulate  gray  leaves,  bearing 
a  flower-scape  surmounted  by  one  huge  solitary  flower.  The 
petals  are  orbicular,  deeply  crenate  and  white.  The  disc  is  of 
a  paler  yellow  than  that  of  S.  b.  major,  than  which  the  flower 
is  also  veiy  much  larger. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  specimen  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  24th  ult. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  form  of  S.  burseriana  usually 
proves  very  simple,  though  it  grows  slowly.  It  is  an  alpine 
plant,  and  perfectly  hardy,  but  its  flowers  are  liable  to  appear 
too  early  in  our  climate,  out  of  doors,  and  are  liable  to  get 
cut  with  a  severe  frost.  This  does  not  always  happen,  and  the 
plant  then  constitutes  one  of  the  prettiest  and  earliest  to 
flower  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  eqmlly  easily  grown  in  pots, 
which  may  be  sheltered  in  frames  during  the  winter,  and  when 
so  protected,  the  flowers  are  usually  safe,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  weather  may  be. 

Primula  megaseaefolia.  (Seep.  211.) 

The  above  species  gives  promise  of  being  a  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  species  for  flowering  during  the  winter  months.  It 
is  practically  new  to  cultivation,  not  yet  having  appealed  in 
gardening  books.  It  is  a  native  of  tiie  Caucasus  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  described  in  “  Boissier’s  Mora 
Urientalis,  IV.,  26.” 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Primula 
obconica,  but  the  calyx  is  altogether  different.  The  leaves  are 
more  squat  on  the  ground,  judging  from  specimens  which  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  and  more  leathery  in  character.  They  are 
roundly  oblong  or  oval,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  and  wrinkled 
like  those  'of  Megasea,  as  the  name  is  intended  to  convey.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Megasea  includes  those  members  of 
the  genus  Saxifraga  which  have  large,  leathery,  and  usually 
massive  leaves.  At  present  the  leaves  are  small  by  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  any  Megasea  coming  under  our  notice,  but 
there  is  no  telling  what  they  will  develop  to  under  cultivation, 
by  seed  sowing  and  selection ;  or  even  by  the  crossing  of 
varieties.  P.  obconica  has  already  departed  from  the  original 
to  a  great  extent  in  response  to  the  care  and  art  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  possibly  the  species  under  notice  would  respond  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  on  red  and  downy  scapes, 
about  4  in.  to  6  in.  high  ;  and,  judging  from  the  specimen  which 
we  illustrate,  the  species  will  be  very  productive  of  flowers. 
Referring  to  the  plant  as  seen  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew,  at 
the  beginning  of  January  last,  the  small  specimen  in  a  48-size 
pot  was  then  throwing  up  eight'  flower-crowns,  most  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  while  others  only  just  making 
their  appearance  will  form  a ,  succession.  Tire  flowers  of  the 
wild  plant  are  moderate  in  size  and  bright  red-purple,  but  no 
doubt  if  the  plant  is  amenable  to  cultivation  the  $ize  of  the 
flowers  could  be  increased  and  the  segments  of  the  corolla  made 
broader,  so  as  to  overlap. 

The  specimen  in  question  was  flowering  in  the  open  previous 
to  the  date  above  mentioned,  but  the  early  flowers  got  hurt  by 
frost,  so  that  to  enjoy  this  species  it  must  be  protected  in  some 
wav  or  other  by  glass  during  the  winter  months,  which  is  its 
flowerin'?  period.  The  alpine  house  at  Kew  is  unheated,  so  that 
all  the  plant  wants  is  merely  to  be  protected  from  frost  while 
in  bloom.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  flowering 
period  of  the  plant  may  be  extended  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
winter  by  placing  it  under  genial  conditions,  in  the  same  way 
as  P.  obconica  is  treated. 

When  that  first  came  to  Kew  it  was  placed  under  similar 


conditions  to  the  plant  under  notice,  but  cultivators  have  since 
shown  that  a  slightly  more  genial  atmosphere  enables  the  plant 
to  go  on  flowering  continuously  practically  all  the  year  round. 
Whether  P.  megaseaefolia  will  behave  in  this  manner  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  at  present  it  is  very  promising. 

Cyclamen  ibericum  (See  p.  205.) 

Several  of  the  hardy  species  of  Cyclamen  succeed  very  well 
under  ordinary  treatment  in  the  rock  garden,  and  of  these  we 
should  make  special  mention  of  C.  lepandum,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  C.  hederaefolium  ;  C.  Coum  and  C.  ibericum, 
the  plant  under  notice.  The  latter  has  also  been  grown  in 
gardens  and  nurseries  under  the  name  of  C.  Coum  vernum,  the 
latter'  name  having  been  given  by  liegel. 

The  species  under  notice  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
decidedly  hardy  ones,  although  the  flo~wers  may  not  be  the 
largest.  The  flowers  are  rosy-purple,  more  or  less  intensified, 
but  of  a.  decided  crimson  at  the  mouth,  and  were  the  petals 
somewhat  longer  than  they  are  the  flowers  would  c-ertainly 
be  very  conspicuous.  At  present  they  are  notable  for  their 
breadth  rather  than  for  length,  and  we  surmise  from  this  that 
they  are  capable  of  considerable  improvement  by  cultivation, 
seed  sowing,  and  selection  of  the  very  best  types. 

Hitherto  this  species  has  been  frequently  crossed  with  C. 
Coum,  but  though  flowers  were  produced,  there  did  not  seem 
a.  very  great  range  of  variation.  The  most  noteworthy  result 
was  that  the  species  were  mixed  up  in  a  way  that  both  the 
leaves  and  flowers  were  intimately  combined,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  selection,  but,  rather,  a  collection  of  seedlings 
just  as  they  happened  to  appear  in  the  seed  bed. 

Before  anything  decided  could  be  the  result  with  the  raising 
of  seeds  the  operator  must  select  the  very  best  that  first  make 
their  appearance,  and  then  select  the  choicest  of  the  second  and 
third  generation.  By  this  means  the  best  characteristics  would 
accumulate  as  a  result  of  this  repeated  intercrossing  and  selec¬ 
tion.  Nothing  of  any  great  importance  may  be  expected  in 
the  first  cross  between  two  species  so  closely  allied,  so  that  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  for  a  number  of  generations.  The 
leaves  of  the  two  species  mentioned  are  quite  undivided,  those 
of  C.  ibericum  having  a  beautiful  gray  band  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face,  though  this  is  lacking  in  C.  Coum. 

A  Fine  Hartstongue.  (See  p.  208.) 

(Scolopendrium  vulgare  var.  crispum  fimb  i»tum  ) 

The  Hartstongues  gener  ally  are  of  such  a  distinctive  character 
that  they  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  any  other  Fern.  There 
are,  however,  some  strange  exceptions,  such  as  in  the  varieties 
known  as  cristulatum,  Kelwayii,  K.  densum,  and  others,  in 
which  the  normally  tongue-shaped  fronds  have  been  so  reduced 
by  ramification  and  division  that  they  resemble  rather  balls  of 
fine  Moss  than  approach  even  approximately  to  their  lingual 
representatives.  Then  again,  the  crispum  section  lias  become 
so  specialised  that  the  old  order  of  things,  as  regards  shape, 
have  likewise  become  alnrGst  obliterated,  so  that,  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  this  additional  leafy  development,  frilling, 
or  deep  undulation,  or  folding  of  the  fronds  has  been  resorted 
to.  This  in  a  well-grown  symmetrical  specimen  has  a  veiy 
pleasing  effect,  and  one  that  invariably  recommends  itself  to 
all  classes  of  gardeners.  But  this  simple  character  of  frilling, 
to  accommodate  the  surplus  growth,  has  also  been  departed 
from  in  many  of  our  finer  forms  in  which  the  frills  themselves 
are  much  cut  or  fimbriated.  The  accompanying  illustration  is 
also  another  example  of  the  way  these  Ferns  behave  sometimes 
under  cultivation.  The  raiser,  the  late  Mr.  Troughton,  nur¬ 
seryman,  of  Preston,  sent  me  this  rather  more  than  twelve 
months  ago;  and  although  the  crispums  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
produce  spores,  there  are  exceptions,  and  this  is  a  result  of 
one  of  those  exceptions.  Mr.  Troughton  had  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  these  plants,  but  his  decease  has  brought  about  their 
dispersal.  The  one  in  question  he  colloquially  termed  his 
“  Little  Gem.”  .  C.  B.  G. 
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Market  Gardening  in  Lancashire. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  this  industry  in  Lan- 
Lashire,  and  travellers  by  rail  (Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to 
Liverpool)  see  on  either  side  scores  of  acres  planted  with  crops 
usually  grown  in  gardens,  and  better  crops  still  are  grown  on 
Marton  Moss,  near  Blackpool,  but  for  variety  perhaps  no  dis¬ 
trict  comes  up  to  Walton-le-Dale  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble, 
near  Preston.  Walton-le-Dale  is  in  a  veritable  valley,  and  those 
who  wish  to  journey  out.  of  it  north  or  south  have  to  ascend 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  flowers  in  the  gar  den  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Phaius  tuberculosus. 

A  handsome  Orchid,  possessing  erect  spikes  of  4  in.  to  6  in. 
showy  flowers,  sepals  and  petals  snow  white;  large  lateral  lobes 
of  lip,  yellowish,  with  brownish  blotches  and  middle  lobe  white 
with  mauve  marginal  blotches.  Native  of  Madagascar. 

o  o 

Dendrobium  nobile  var.  virginale. 


.steep  hills. 

Descending  the  hill  from  Preston,  we  come  to  the.  entrance 
of  Mr.  Trough  ton’s  nursery  at  the  bottom,  with  its  broad,  sweep¬ 
ing  carriage  way,  with  wide  borders  on  either  side  planted  with 
.choice  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers.  W ending  our  way  southwards 
■we  pass  acres  of  market  gardens.  The  soil  is  alluvial  and 
.easily  worked.  The  holdings  are  not  large,  and  here  is  a 

typical  one.  . 

'  Mr.  J.  Cross  has  6  acres,  or  rather  more,  which,  with  the 

help  of  his  son  and  a  labourer,  he  manages  to  keep  in  perfect 
•order.  The  principal  crops  grown  are 
'Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Rhubarb, 

Herbs,  Strawberries,  a  few  bush  and  top 
fruit  trees.  The  two  first  are  raised 
under  glass  frames,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  (the  17th  of  last  month)  the  lights 
had  been  moved  from  them,  and  both 
Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuce  looked  remark¬ 
ably  well.  The  winter  Onions  are  not 
left  in  the  seed  bed,  but  dibbled  out 
thickly.  They  are  not  left  to  mature,  all 
being  pulled  green. 

Rhubarb  is  extensively  grown  for 
forcing,  in  sheds  constructed  for  the.  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Cross  has  one  near  his  en¬ 
trance,  15  yards  long,  4  yards  wide  and 
:2  yards  high  at  the  ridge,  and  about  4  ft. 
at  the  sides,  heated  with  3-in.  piping  run¬ 
ning  round  3  ft,  from  the  ground.  He 
lias  another  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ground  (so*  as  to  shorten  the  wheeling 
■distance)  20  yards  long  and  3J  yards 
wide,  heated  by  2-in.  piping.  Both  sheds 
.are  span-roofed,  closely  boarded  and 
•covered  with  felt.  There  are  two  side 
beds  and  a  centre  one  with  a  narrow  path 
round  this.  When  the  Rhubarb  roots 
.are  lifted  all  the  soil  is. shaken  from  them, 

.and  they  are  packed  close  together  and 
;are  well  watered.  The  earliest  of  the 
third  and  last  batches  was  nearly  ready, 
and  the  latest  1  ft.  high.  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  roots  that  had  been  forced  were 
planted  out,  and  other  quick  maturing 
.crops  planted  between. 

Two-year-old  roots. are  used  for  forcing, 
and  Mr.  Cross  seems  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  method  of  forcing.  In  a  rather  large  span-roofed  green¬ 
house  Lettuce  and  Cauliflowers  were  sown  in  beds,  filling  the 
place.  Later  on,  Tomatos  will  be  planted  in  this  structure. 

Other  crops  grown  in  the  valley  are  French  Beans,  Broad 
Beans,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Red  Cabbage,  Leeks,  herbs  of  all  kinds, 
especially  Pennyroyal  and  Horehound.  Mr.  Cross  has  the 
credit  of  having  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best-kept  gardens  in 
the.  district,  weeds  being  almost  a  stranger  ;  at  any  rate,  they 
are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

W.  P.  R. 


A  chaste,  pure-white  form  of  this  favourite  species,  meriting 
extended  culture,  and  most  desirable. 

Brunfelsia  calycina. 

This  species,  known  in  gardens  under  so  many  names,  now 
varietal,  which  we  give  in  hope  of  aiding  cultivators  in  nomen¬ 
clature — namely,  Franciscea  calycina,  eximia,  angusta,  confer- 
tiflora,  lindeniana,  macrantha,  pauciflora,  and  violacea.  Its 
flowers  are  amongst  the  only  blue  ones  which  are  effective  as 
personal  decorations  under  artificial  light.  Stove.  Brazil. 


A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  will  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  sends 
the  greatest  n  unbar  of  original  news  items,  particulars  of  trade  ancl 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties,  etc ,  durin  the  quarter 
ending  March  31s£,  1903.  Letters  marked  “News  ’  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor  a'  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Odontoglossuji  ceispum  Grace  Ruby  (see  page  205). 


Coleus  thyrsoideus. 

A  soft-wooded  perennial  plant  growing  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.,  producing  large,  erect  panicled  racemes  of  gentian-blue 
flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Racemes  from  7  in. 
to  10  in.  long,  3  in.  broad.  The  branchlets  are  dense,  flowered 
dichotomous  cymes  of  12  to  15  flowers.  Though  a  native 
of  Tropical  Africa,  where  it  occurs  at  elevations  of  6,000  ft.  to 
7,000  ft,,  it  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant,  where  arranged  in 
bold  masses,  it  has  been  amongst  the  most  effective  plants 
during  the  past  five  weeks. 

Darwinia  hookeriana  (syns.  D.  fuchsioides  Genityllis  macrostegia 

A  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  2J  ft. 
to  3  ft.  The  red  stems  and  branches  are  clothed  with  small 
linear  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  head  of  five  to  seven  small 
flowers,  enclosed  in  a  large  campanulate,  petaloid  involucre. 
This  involucre,  which  is  brick-red,  is  the  conspicuous  part  of 
the  plant,  and  so  persistent  that  the  plant  may  be  said  to  be 
in  flower  for  four  to  five  months.  Australia. 
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Veltheimia  viridifolia. 

A  useful  class  of  bulbous  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration 
during  the  winter.  This,  the  best  of  the  three  species,  is 
readily  distinguished  from  glauca,  the  other  form  in  cultivation, 
by  its  green  leaves  and  longer  perianth.  Native  of  South 
Africa, 

Prunus  subhirtella. 

A  small,  hardy  tree  belonging  to  the  Cerasus  or  Cherry 
section,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  in  fascicle®  of 
three  to  five  at  every  node  of  the  slioit  sub-erect  lateral 
branches.  Of  recent  introduction,  this  Japanese  species  is  veiy 
effective  in  the  greenhouse  when  gently  forced. 

Acacia  hastulata  (syn.  cordata). 

A  slender-stemmed  plant  with  arching  branches,  bearing 
numerous  globose  heads  of  lemon-coloured,  fragrant  dowers,  set 
amongst  small,  pungent,  pointed  leaves  jjphyllodia).  Plants' 
grown  in  4  in.  or  5  in.  pots  with  from  12  to  15  annual 
branches  arising  from  near  the  base  to  a  length  ol  18  in.  aie 
so  graceful  that  we  advocate  it  as  a  desirable  subject  for  market 
cultivation.  Native  of  Australia. 


Primula  kewense 

One  of  the  gems  of  this  fascinating  family,  derived  from  ver- 
ticiltafa  srmonsis  x  floribunda.  The  light  green  leaves,  pro- 


ScoLOPENOiutJM  vulgar®  ciusi’TTM  fimiuuatum  '(see  page  20G). 


duced  in  a  rosette,  are  all  radical  and  r  in.  to  5  in.  long.  Scape 
reddish,  erect,  about  12  in.  high,  bearing  four  or  five  whorls  of 
rich  yellow  flowers.  The  individual  flowers  consist  of  a-  pale 
tube,  3  in.  long,  and  a  yellow  limb  nearly  1  in.  across,  A 
meritorious  greenhouse  plant  of  easy  culture,  resembling  ver- 
ticillata  in  its  robust  habit,  and  floribunda  in  its  extreme  flori- 
ferousness. 

Thyrsancantlnis  rutilans 

A  cool-stove  plant  attaining  a  height  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  ends  of  the  branches'  slender  branching  racemes, 
with  a  drooping  habit,  bearing  many  rich  crimson,  tubular 
flowers.  In  the  cut  state-  they  are  very  effective  arranged 
around  the-  edge-  of  an  epe-rgne,  from  which  they  hang  gracefully. 
As  pot  plants  they  require  to  lie  arranged  with  a  gro-und-work 
of  dwarf  plants.  Native  of  Colombia, 

Pitcairnia  corallina. 

Grown  as  specimen,  plants,  this  is  excellent  for  stove  decora¬ 
tion,  where  its  lanceolate  leaves,  4-  ft.  long,  with  white  furfura 
ceous  backs-,  would  mark  it  as-  a  foliage-  plant.  It  lias  deflected 
racemes  of  many  red  flowers,  e-aclr  3  in.  long,  the  petals  having 
a  white  margin.  Native  of  Colombia. 

Narcissus  pallidus  praecox 

To  supply  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  at  this  season  is  fre¬ 
quently  no  small  task,  but  a  drain  cm  the  gardener’ s  resources. 
To  meet  this  demand  no-  better  plant  could  be  desired  than,  this 
early-flowering  form  of  the  Daffodil.  A  member  of  the  Major 
group,  the  flowers:  are  large  and  handsome,  with  segments  and 
trumpet  of  a  sulphur-white  colour. 


New  Roses. 


The  Bullettino  clella >  lioyala,  Societa  Toscana  di  OrticuUura  of ' 
December  last  gives  a  list  of  new  Roses,  of  which  we  translate 
the  descriptions.  They  embrace  several  sections,  including  some 
varieties  raised  by  well-known  growers. 

Teas. 

I<'rau  Louise  Humbser  (Ketten  Freres). — -Flower  large.  | 
sweet  scented  and  orange-salmon  tinted  with  vermilion,  and 
silvery  rose  round  tihe  edges.  Derived  from  La  Sylphide  x 
President  Constant. 

Leon  Leoux  (Ketten  Freres). — Flower  very  large  and  very 
double,  cup-shaped,  rose-lake  tinted  with,  carmine,  and  carmine- 
yellow  at  the  base.  Parentage  Gloire  de  Deventer  x  Luciole. 

Madame  Adele  Hameau  (Ketten  Freres). — Flower  large  cup- 
shaped.  magenta-carmine  with  a  yellowish  reflection,  and  silvery 
rose  round  the  margin.  Parentage  Madame  Caro  x  Luciole. 

Peace  (W.  Piper). — Flower  solitary,  sweet  scented,  and  of  a 
fine  salmon  yellow. 

Jules  Yacherot  (Leveque). — Flower  large  and  very  beauti¬ 
fully  formed,  of  a  blood-red  colour  shaded  with  brown  and  washed 
with  white. 

Marguerite  Jaffelin  (Em.  Buatois). — Flower  of  the  colour 
of  the  China  Rose,  and  the  petals  lined  with  lively  carmine. 

Marguerite  Gigandet  (P.  et  C.  Nabonnand). — Flower  very 
large  and  very  double,  yellow  with  a  golden  reflection.  Obtained 
from  Francesca  Kruger  x  Rhine  Emma  des  Pays-Bas. 

Marie  Segond  (P.  et  C.  Nabonnam*— Flower  of  medium 
size,  of  beautiful  form,  rosy-flesh  or  lively  rose,  tinted  with 
fuscous  rose,  with  the  claw  of  the  petals  carmine.  Brilliant 
externally  and  golden  internally.  Obtained  from  Comtesse  des 
Leusse  x  Lazarine  Poiseau. 

Professeur  d’ Andre  (P.  et  C.  Nabonnand). — Flower  very  large, 
not  very  double,  rose  washed  with  carmine  and  marbled  with 
white.  Obtained  from  Papa  Gontier  x  Gloire  de  Dijon. 

Yvonne  des  Buffards  (P.  et  C.  Nabonnand). — Flower  large 
double,  very  full,  rosy-porcelain-flesli,  with  the  margins  of  the 
petals  lined  with  carmine  ;  centre  amber  colour.  Obtained  from 
Homere  x  Papa  Gontier. 

Hybrid  Teas. 

Edmee  et  Roger  (Ketten  Freres). — Flower  large,  flesh-white 
with  the  centre  rosy  flesh-shaded  salmon.  Obtained  from 
Safrano  x  Caroline  T e-stout, 

Isabelle  Lejeune  (Ketten  Freres).- — Flower  whitish  rose  in 
bud,  round  the  periphery  rosy  white,  and  later  on  rose-tinted 
orange  with  claw  golden  coloured.  Obtained  from  Marie  Louise 
Poiret  x  Madame  Ravary. 

Souvenir  d’ Anne-Marie  (Ketten  Freres).-— Flower  salmon- 
flesh  with  a,  yellowish  cast,  round  the  periphery  creamy  white. 
Obtained  from  Lafran  x  Caroline  Testout. 

Madlle.  Aino  Ackte  (Leveque). — Flower  large  of  very  beauti¬ 
ful  form,  and  very  deep  rosy  flesh,  after  the  style  of  Grace 
Darling. 

Depute  Debussy  (Em.  Buatois). — Flower  very  large  and  very 
double,  satisfy  rose  shaded  with  yellow  and  having  a  yellow  claw. 

Madeleine  Faivre  (Em.  Buatois). — Flower  of  enormous  size, 
very  double,  and  of  a  flesh-white  colour  and  a  yellow  claw. 

Lady  Waterlow  (P.  et  C.  Nabonnand). — Flower  large,  not 
very  full,  of  an  elegant  form,  salmon-rose,  with  the  margin  of  the 
petals  carmine-lake  and  the  centre  golden.  Obtained  from  La 
France  ’89  x  Marie  Lavalley. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Arsene  Lefebre  (Leveque). — Flower  large,  of  perfect  fora, 
brilliant  rosy  vermilion. 

Marthe  Dupois  (Leveque), — Flower  double,  of  a  beautiful 
lively  rosy  colour,  shaded  with  light  flesh  colour. 

Vicomte  Peluifo  (Leveque). — Flower  very  large  and  very  full, 
of  a  light  rose  colour,  shaded  with  copper. 

Ramblers. 

Waltham  Rambler  (W.  Paid). — This  English  Rose  is  very 
Auriferous,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August  ;  -the  flowers  are  rosy 
flesh,  a  little  paler  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  centre  of  the 
flower  is  a.  mass  of  yellow  stamens. 

England’s  Glory  (Wood  and  Son). — Flowers  large,  externally 
of  a  yellow  shade,  and  internally  satin-rose,  sweet  scented.  It 
is  a  hybrid  Tea,  derived  from  Gloire  de  Dijon  x  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant. 

Dwarf  Polyantha. 

Lily  et  Margot  (Ketten  Fibres).—  Flowers-  rosy-magenta, 
hut  somewhat  flesh-coloured  round  the  edges  ;  the  petals  are 
lined  with  white  in  the  centre.  Obtained  from  Petit  Constant  x 
Frau  Lynidica  Roeloffs.  Axgiolo  Pucci. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

I  We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  a3  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  de3ire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  tlie-ie 
■Mi  iiately  represented  in  the  columns  of  Ihe  gardening  world. 

We  respectfully  request  °tir  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Th  ;  Gardening  W-tid 
T1  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers.  ™ 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most  abound,  much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found.”—  Pope. 


/i  ( 

)  ) 

Weekly  Prize 

<j  for  \ 

Short  Articles. 

Ihe  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  , 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ) 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  j 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  <■ 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ? 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ; 
news ;  hints  of  .  practical  interest  to  gar-  ( 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  ( 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
usually  considered-  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  <■ 
addressed  to  Thf,.  Editor,  marked  “Competi-  < 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  S 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

Photographic 

Competition,  j 

A  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  will  be  awarded  for  \ 
the  best  photograph,  sketch,  or  water-colour  S 
drawing  sent  in  for  reproduction  by  readers  ) 
before  February  28th,  subject  to  the  following  ) 
conditions: — (1)  That  the  Editor’s  judgment  ( 
must  be  final.  (2)  That  the  photograph,  sketch,  ( 
or  drawing  be  accompanied  by  the  following  ) 
particulars:  (a)  The  name  of  the  subject,  (b)  ( 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  who 
must  be  the  actual  photographer  or  artist,  (c)  ( 
when  and  where  the  subject  was  taken  or  j 
drawn.  (3)  That  the  competitor  is  the  owner  ^ 
of  the  copyright.  (4)  That  the  photograph,  ) 
sketch,  or  water-colour  drawing  has  not  been  < 
used  in  any  other  publication.  (5)  That  the  \ 
Editor  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  photo-  ) 
graphs,  sketches,  or  drawings.  Extra  prizes  of  ) 
Five  Shillings  each  will  be  awarded  to  any  / 
subjects  the  Editor  decides  to  use  other  than  ( 
that  awarded  the  first  prize.  Letters  must  be  ) 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  marked  “Photograph.”  ) 
The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  ^ 
of  photographs,  but  if  stamps  be  sent  an  effort  ; 
will  be  made  to  return  unsuccessful  contribu-  l 
tions.  ( 


Views  and  Reviews. 

Mendel’s  Law  Applied  to  Orchid 
Hybrids. 

Captain  C.  C.  Hurst,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  lias 
been  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  hybrid  Orchids,  with  the  view  of  de¬ 
termining  how  far  Mendel’s  Law  will  apply 
in  that  case  ;  and  the  result  of  his  researches 
so  far  have  been  given  in  different  volumes 
of  the  “  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.”  A  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  re¬ 
printed  from  a  recent  number  of  .  the 
“  Journal,”  has  been  sent  us  by  the  author, 
and  this  embodies  his  most  recent  researches 
on  the  subject.  Mendel’s  original  experi¬ 
ments,  it  would  appear,  were  carried  out 
with  garden  Peas,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
question  of  pedigree  was  largely  unknown 
beyond  the  fact  that,  only  two  species  were 
originally  employed  in  the  raising  of  the 
various  garden  forms.  Since  the  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  there  must  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  intercrossing  during  many 
generations,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any 
complete  or  reliable  record  of  these  crosses 
and  the  parentage  has  been  kept. 

We  think  it,  therefore,  a  more  reliable 
attempt,  in  order  to  find  out  anything  defi¬ 
nite,  to  begin  with  something  from  which 
the  question  of  pedigree  has  been  eliminated. 
To  illustrate  this  last  statement,  we  may  take 
the  case  of  species  which  have  been  grown  for 
an  unknown  number  of  generations  in  a  wild 
state,  and  fairly  definite  as  to  Specific  charac¬ 
ters  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  crossed  with  other  species.  When  such 
fixed  species  are  employed  in  crossing  we 
usually  get  something  fairly  like  what  we 
should  have  expected.  In  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  progeny  appear  much  more 
like  one  of  the  parents  than  the  other,  and 
in  such  a  case  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  dominant  parent  as  the  most 
potential,  owing  to  its  character  having  been 
fixed  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  This 
might  be  illustrated  by  mentioning  the  fact 
of  a  cross  between  some  garden  plant  and 
some  recently-introduced  species.  The  more 
recently-introduced  parent  would  show  itself 


more  decidedly  in  the  progeny  than  in  the 
case  of  the  garden  plant,  whose  stability  may 
have  been  disturbed  by  inter-crossing  and 
seed  raising.  We  have  also  been  accustomed 
to  discussions  amongst  gardeners,  who  have 
defined  that  the  seed  parent  is  usually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  form  of  the  progeny,  and 
the  pollen  parent  for  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
but  we  fear  that  this  could  hardly  be  borne 
out  by  results  even  in  garden  cultures. 

Mendel  s  theory  was  that  if  two  species 
were  crossed  together,  about  half  the  re¬ 
sultant  seedlings  would  be  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  parents  ;  the  other  half  would  be 
about  equally  divided  between  the  parents — 
that  is,  as  far  as  external  likeness  is  con¬ 
cerned.  His  formula  would  be  represented 
by  A  +  2  A  a  +  a.  Mr.  Hurst  has  been  apply¬ 
ing  this  law  to  Orchids  with  the  view  of  test¬ 
ing  whether  it  would  demonstrate  the 
reliability  of  Mendel’s  Law  or  otherwise. 
He  gives  a  long  list  of  hybrid  Orchids,  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  total  of  2,281  specific 
characters  and  2,267  intermediate  characters, 
and  on  this  assumption  they  would  seem  to 
hear  out  the  truth  of  Mendel’s  Law.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  numerous  as  are 
the  hybrids  of  Orchids  in  cultivation,  in  most 
cases  the  number  of  seedlings  raised  between 
any  two  parents  would  be  far  too  few  to  place 
any  reliance  upon  them  as  to  the  percentage 
of  the  progeny  which  resemble  one  or  other 
parent,  or  were  exactly  intermediate.  The 
number  of  seeds  in  each  pod  of  an  Orchid  is 
usually  very  great,  and  sometimes  even  enor¬ 
mous,  as  in  the  case  of  Cattleya,  the  pod  of 
which  has  been  reckoned  to  contain  one 
million  seeds.  Now  the  number  of  seedlings 
raised  even  out  of  that  is  infinitesimal,  and 
we  imagine  that  the  seedlings  which  do 
make  their  appearance  are  most  often  the 
stronger  ones,  which  survive  the  treatment 
they  receive  where  weaklings  would  be 
likely  to  fail.  The  various  specimens  which 
he  has  been  able  to  examine,  as  well  as  the 
figures  and  descriptions,  have  enabled  him 
to  cast  up  a  number  of  figures  which  seem  to 
bear  out  Mendel's  Law  fairly  well.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  something  more  definite 
or  reliable  would  be  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  of  plants  which  can  be  raised  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity^  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 
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certainty  of  getting  most  of  the  seeds  to  germinate  and  grow. 
It  would  then  he  possible  to  get  a  fairly  exact  idea  of  the 
number  of  true  intermediates,  and  also  those  which  resemble 
one  or  other  parent.  We  could  point  to  one  good  instance 
amongst  Orchids  where  the  resemblance  to  the  pollen  parent 
was  so  strong  that  it  took  several  years  to  make  people  believe 
that  any  cross  at  all  had  been  accomplished.  Now  we  imagine 
that  very  few  seedlings  had  been  raised  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  and  what  the  lost  seedlings  might  have  been  like  it 
would  now  be  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  there  were  some  intermediates. 

Mr.  Hurst’s  observations  become  more  interesting  when  he 
deals  with  the  effects  of  a  fresh  species  upon  a  garden  hybrid. 
To  illustrate  the  lines  upon  which  he  proceeded,  we  may  state 
that  he  took  the  well-known  Cypripedium  leeanum,  which  was 
the  result  of  crossing  C.  insigne  with  the  pollen  of  C.  spiceria- 
num.  A  large  number  of  varieties  have  been  described  under 
leeanum,  and,  quite  independently  of  one  another,  several 
crosses  have  been  made  and  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
raised  by  different  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  others.  Most 
gardeners,  but  more  particularly  those  whose  speciality  is 
Orchids,  know  the  general  characteristics  of  C.  leeanum  fami¬ 
liarly  enough.  The  interest,  we  think,  is  greatly  multiplied 
when  the  author  crossed  C.  leeanum  with  C.  Boxallii.  During 
the  last  four  years  forty-nine  seedlings,  the  result  of  crossing 
leeanum  with  Boxallii,  have  flowered  in  his  collection  out  of 
sixty  that  were  raised.  He  finds  that  no  intrinsic  difference 
was  joerceptiblei  between,  the  cross  and  the  reverse  cross,  so 
that  cultivators  would  do  well  not  to  multiply  names  indefi¬ 
nitely,  particularly  by  the  use  of  Latin  names,  which  are 
intended  to  be  a  record  of  the  pedigree  or  otherwise. 

The  author’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  theory  of  Mendel’s 
Law  was  to  take  something  definite  and  specific  relating  to 
the  colour  of  each  parent  used  in  the  cross,  in  order  to  see 
how  often  those  characteristics  were  represented  in  the  seed¬ 
lings  raised.  In  the  first  instance  he  took  the  ground  colour 
of  the  dorsal  sepal.  In  spicerianum  this  is  white,  with  a  green 
area  at  the  base  ;  in  insigne  it  is  yellowy  green,  with  a,  broad 
white  apex  ;  in  Boxallii  it  is  dark  green,  with  a  narrow  white 
margin.  Now,  in  crossing  C.  leeanum  with  C.  Boxallii  one 
would  naturally  expect  a  number  of  seedlings  exactly  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  two  parents  used ;  and  in  this  case  we 
are  dealing  with  a  garden  hybrid  and  a  wild  species,  but  it 
seems,  according  to  Mr.  Hurst’s  theory,  the  characteristics  of 
the  three  original  parents  were  not  shown  in  a  combined  state 
in  the  progeny.  Out  of  forty-nine  hybrids  twenty  were  refer¬ 
able  to  C.  Calypso  (Boxallii  x  spicerianum),  and  twenty-nine 
were  referable  to  forms  of  P.  schlesingerianum  (Boxallii  x 
insigne).  These  two  latter  crosses  had  been  obtained  pre¬ 
viously  and  by  different  people,  by  using  the  original  parents 
as  here  mentioned.  The  effect  of  using  C.  Boxallii  upon  C. 
leeanum  was  that  the  latter  hybrid  was  entirely  broken  up 
by  the  affinity  of  Boxallii  for  one  or  other  of  the  original 
parents,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  pure  and  uncombined  deter¬ 
minants  of  their  germ  cells.  A  second  fact  to  be  noted  is  that 
amongst  the  forty-nine  hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Hurst,  none  of 
them,  in  his  estimation,  represented  insigne  x  spicerianum  x 
Boxallii,  nor  insigne  x  spicerianum. 

These  facts  are  very  interesting,  and  they  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  a  study  of  two  other  specific  characters  taken  from  the 
dorsal  sepal.  The  second  character  which  he  relied  upon  for 
his  observations  were  the  markings  upon  the  dorsal  sepal,  and 
in  this  respect  his  analysis  of  the  forty-nine  hybrids  showed 
that  twenty-six  of  them  were  referable  to  C.  Calypso  and  - 
twenty-three  to  C.  schlesingerianum.  The  third  character  which 
he  took  was  the  median  band,  bar,  or  stripe  on  the  dorsal 
sepal.  The  colours  of  thirty  of  them  were  comparable  to 
various  forms  of  Calypso  and  nineteen  to  schlesingerianum. 

In  counting  up  a  total  of  all  the  three  sets  of  characters,  his 
findings  were  that  seventy-six  of  them  were  referable  to  forms 
of  C.  Calypso  and  seventy-one  to  forms  of  C.  schlesingerianum. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Qrchidist,  no  advantage  would 
seem  to  have  been  gained  by  crossing  leeanum  with  Boxallii, 


seeing  that  the  hybrids  had  both  been  obtained  previously  bv 
separate  crossing  of  the  wild  species. 

We  should  like  that  some  experiments  of  a  reliable  character 
might  be  carried  out  in  reference  to  garden  plants,  which  are 
being  and  have  been  improved  by  seed  sowing  and  selection 
from  their  original  type.  Many  of  the  best  garden  forms  of 
florist  flowers  have  thus  been  brought  to  great  perfection  bv 
the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  varieties  through  rnanv  succes¬ 
sive  generations  and  the  raising  of  fresh  seedlings  from  the 
best  types,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Mendel's 
Law  would  apply  in  such  cases.  It  would  mean  not  onlv  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  but  work  of  an  exact  nature,  that 
would  eliminate  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  parents  em¬ 
ployed,  and  be  a  truthful  and  exact  record  of  the  varieties 
used  in  the  several  successive  generations.  Improvements  of 
the  kind  indicated  are  and  must  be  of  an  accumulative  charac¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  build  up  a  larger  and  larger  flower  with,  in 
certain  cases,  a  gradual  intensification  of  the  colours  and  in¬ 
creased  texture  of  petals  or  showy  parts  of  the  flower.  Mendel's 
Law  would  no  doubt  prove  serviceable  in  explaining  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  those  varieties  popularly  known  as  sports. 


The  Pansy.* 


A  note  sent  us  concerning  this  book  states  that  it  was  the 
first  treatise  ever  published  on  the  Pansy.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  verify  the  statement  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  there 
is  no  date  on  the  title  page.  On  other  two  pages,  however,  we 
have  the  date  of  1896,  in  one  case  referring  to  a  new  fancy  Pansy 
named  “  Colonel  M.  It.  G.  Buchanan,”  and  in  the  other  case  to 
Sidalcea  Listen,  a  beautiful  herbaceous  plant  sent  out  in  the 
same  year.  Unless  the  book  is  now  in  its  second  edition  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  old.  We  remember  another  book 
entitled  “Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets,”  which  dates  back  to 
1898,  so  that  the  little  manual  under  notice  is  older.  We 
should  counsel  all  book  writers,  however,  to  put  a  date  to  their 
books,  which  cannot  but  be  of  the  utmost  value  for  future 
reference. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy, 
Mr.  Lister  says  that  it  owes  to  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and 
amateur  more  than  to  the  professional  gardener.  The  same 
would  apply  to  various  other  flowers,  possibly  such  as  Auricula, 
Scotch  Roses,  Carnations,  and  various  other  common  or  popular 
flowers.  The  amateur  engaged  in  some  profession,  it  may  be, 
has  yet  a  penchant  for  some  hobby  apart  from  his  daily  occu¬ 
pation,  so  as  to  take  his  mind  off  the  more  serious  aspect  of  his 
daily  occupation,  to  soften  down  its  asperities,  or  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  draw  him  more  frequently  into  the  open  air  if 
his  occupation  is  a  sedentary  one. 

Cultural  details  commence  with  propagation  from  seed,  this 
being  followed  by  a  chapter  on  propagation  from  cuttings.  In 
such  matters  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  practical,  useful, 
and  reliable  information,  for  he  is  an  ardent  plantsman.  In 
taking  cuttings  from  Pansies  he  recommends  the  operator  to 
choose  short  and  stumpy  cuttings  as  near  the  root  as  possible. 
When  cuttings  are  scarce,  and  it  is  desired  to  propagate  a  new 
variety  rapidly,  cuttings  can  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
plant,  with  the  hope  of  getting  rooted  specimens.  Nevertheless 
he  shows  that  the  best  plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings  taken 
from  near  the  root-stock  ;  advice  is  also  given  to  take  them  only 
from  healthy  plants. 

In  a  chapter  on  culture  he  says  that  the  first  week  of  March 
is  a  good  time  for  planting,  but  that  planting  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  any  time  between  February  and  June,  provided  the 
weather  is  favourable.  We  remember,  however,  that  June 
would  be  too  late  for  planting  Pansies  in  the  south  of  England, 
as  that  month  frequently  proves  a  dry  one  in  the  south  ;  and 
all  of  the  Pansy  tribe  have  a  difficulty  in  becoming  established 
after  that  period.  The  climate  of  Rothesay  is  always  a  moist 
and  dripping  one — a  perfect  paradise,  in  fact,  for  herbaceous 
plants  of  almost  all  kinds. - 

Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  culture  and  appropriate  methods 
of  preparing  blooms  for  competition  and  exhibition,  and  this 
cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  every  beginner.  The  chapters 
on  insects  and  mildew  deal  with  the  remedies  against  the 
enemies  of  the  gardener  and  his  plants. 

*“The  Pansy,  How  and  When  to  Cultivate  It,  with  Appendix  on  other  Select 
Flowers  ;  also  Vegetables.”  By  Alex.  Lister.  All  rights  reserved.  Price  Is. 
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Daphne  Mezereum. 

!  Although  an  extremely  old-fashioned  garden  plant,  the 
t!ezereon° is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  of  spring-flowering 
!  ]irubs  the  freedom  with  which  the  flowers  are  produced, 
either  with  their  delightful  perfume,  making  it  an  indis¬ 
pensable  plant  for  gardens  where  spring  flowers  are  in  demand. 
The 'flowering  period  of  the  Mezereon  extends  over  many 
months,  for  Towards  the  end  of  September  the  autumn-flower- 
i)o-  variety,  D.  M.  grandiflora,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  D. 
M°autumnalis,  commences  to  flower,  and  it  is  rarely  seen  from 
that,  time  until  March  without  blossoms.  This  variety  is  well 
(worth  cultivating,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  a  deeper  shade 
of  red  than  the  type.  The  flowers  of  the  type  usually  com¬ 
mence  to  open  in  January,  and  are  at  their  best  through 
February  and  until  the  middle  of  March.  A  companion  plant 
for  the  type  and  the  variety  mentioned  is  that  with  white 
known  as  D.  M.  var.  alba ;  it  is  as  free  flowering  as 


flowers, 


tlier 


the  type,  and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  Apart  from 
flowering,  the  Mezereon  has  claims  on  our  attention,  for  it  fruits 
freely,  and  is  very  ornamental  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  the 
case  of  the  type,  the  fruit  is  bright  red,  while  in  the  white 
variety  it  is  yellow.  If  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  they 
(Terminate  readily  ;  but  if  allowed  to  dry  previous  to  sowing, 
thev  will  often  lie  in  the  soil  from  one  to  two  yearn  before 
germination  takes  place.  The  berries  being  extremely  poisonous 
to  human  beings,  care  must  be  taken  that  children  do  not  eat 

them.  °  W"  D- 


Gaultheria  Shallon. 

The  value  of  this  hardy  evergreen  as  an  undergrowth  plant, 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
one  sees  it  growing  in  any  great  quantity  in  nurseries  where 
shrubs  are  made  a  speciality  of.  Soon  after  its  introduction  in 
1826  it  was  recommended  as  an  undergrowth  for  plantations 
where  game  was  preserved,  and  for  a  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  extensively  and  proved  satisfactory.  Why  its 
cultivation  was  not  kept  up  it  is  hard  to  say.  Its  adaptability 
for  the  work  mentioned  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Western 
North  America,  where  it  is  found  growing  wild,  it  is  found  in 
dense  Pine  forests,  where  little  else  will  grow.  It  maker  a 
dense,  good-looking  mass  3  ft.  to*  4  ft.  high,  with  dark  gieen, 
leathery,  broadly- ovate  leaves  with  serrated  margins,  and 
racemes  of  white,  pink-tinted  flowers,  followed  by  purple 
berries,  which  are  edible.  The  flowering  period  is  May,  the 
fruit  being  ripe  in  September.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
or  by  division,  the  latter  being  difficult,  as  it  does  not  establish 
quickly  after  being  pulled  about.  If,  however,  young  plants 
raised  from  seeds  or  plants  which  have  become  established  in 
nursery  quarters  after  having  been  raised  from  division  ate 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  and  transferred  without  injury  to  then- 
allotted  places,  they  do  not  give  much  trouble. 

W.  Dallimore. 


The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

Although  not  such  a  rarity  as  the  several  species  of  Hama- 
melis  which  brighten  up  our  shrubberies  in  January,  Comus 
Mas — which  is  the  correct-  name  of  this  plant — makes  quite  as 
fine  a  show  in  February,  when  smothered  with  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms.  It  is  a  common  European  plant,  and  is  also  found 
in  Northern  Asia,  but  is  not  found  wild  in  Britain,  though  two 
other  Dogwoods  are.  It  is  said  to-  have  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  English  or  British  gardens  in  1596.  In  habit  it  makes 
a  dense  bush  or  small  tree  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  the  leaves 
being  oval  and  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  veiy  small, 
and  are  home  in  umbels  from  all  parts  of  the  plant  in  such 
profusion  as  to  almost  hide  the  naked  branches.  The  flowers 
are  succeeded  in  some  places  by  oval  fruits  about  the  size  of  a 
small  acorn,  these  fruits  being  scarlet  in  colour.  The  fruiting 


of  this  plant  cannot,  however,  be  depended  on  ;  in  most  cases 
the  male  organs  appear  to  ho  much  more  in  evidence  than  the 
female,  especially  on  young  plants.  Several  varieties  are  in 
cultivation,  of  which  C.  M.  aurea  elegantissima,  with  golden 
variegated  leaves ;  C.  M.  variegata,  with  white  variegated 
leaves ;  C.  M.  fructu  violaceo,  with  violet  fruit ;  and  C.  M. 
nana,  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  are  most  distinct.  When 
planted  in  the  wild  garden,  plantation,  or  back  of  a  shrubbery 
composed  of  large  growing  things,  where  plenty  of  room  can  be 


Primula  megaseaefolia  (seep.  206  . 


given  for  development,  this  plant  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  on  a 
sunny  day,  when  the  flowers  are  lit  up  by  the  sun,  it  is 
extremely  showy.  W.  D. 


Wilkins’  Plan  of  Transplanting  Trees. 

The  Scientific  American  ”  states  that  by  the  Wilkins’  in¬ 
vention  the  tree  which  is  being  transplanted  is  never  handled 
in  any  other  way  than  from  its  base.  In  short,  to  explain  the 
method  in  a  nutshell,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  earth  and  roots 
are  encased  in  a  steel  basket  of  any  required  size  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  flower-pot  of  the  florist.  The  first  operation  in 
transplanting  a  tree  by  this  method  is  to  thoroughly  wet-  the 
earth  about-  the  tree,  softening  the  ground.  Next  in  order  is 
the  placing  in  position  of  the  steel  basket,  which  is  made  of 
curved  steel  shovels.  A  medium-sized  machine,  enclosing  earth 
and  roots,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  is  composed  of  fourteen  shovels 
made  of  5-16  in.  plough  steel,  each  of  the  shovels  being  hinged 
to  a  steel  platform  surrounding  the  tree.  After  the  shovels 
have  all  been  driven  into-  place  they  are  firmly  secured  to  the 
platform  by  crossbars,  by  which  the  whole  tree  can  be  lifted 
from  its  bed, 
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New  or  Interesting  Plants. 


Eucommia  ulmoides. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  mentioned  in  these  pages  that  a  new 
order  had  been  formed  for  the  reception  of  a  number  of  curious 
plants  that  formerly  were  placed  under  Magnoliaceae  as  anoma¬ 
lous  members  of  that  order.  The  above  was  one  of  the  plants 
referred  to.  M.  J.  Dybowski,  the  eminent  director  of  the 
Jardin  Colonial  de  Vincennes,  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
industrial  and  colonial  world  to  this  shrub,  remarking  that 
Eucommia  contains  in  all  its  parts  a  notable  quantity  of  gutta¬ 
percha  of  good  quality.  Treated  with  toluene  the  seeds  are 
said  to  give  the  enormous  proportion  of  27  to  34  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  gutta,  and  the  dry  leaves  2  to  25  per  cent. 

Contrary  to  "the  known  vegetables  producing  the  precious 
matter,  which  all  belong  to  the  tropical  zone,  Eucommia  seems 
capable  of  being  cultivated  with  success  in  temperate  climates. 
Meslrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  of  laris,  say  that  they 
possess  in  their  cultures  a  specimen  which  for  five  years  has 
passed  the  winter  in  the  open  ground  without  any  protection. 
Trained  against  a  north  aspect  wall  it  has  not  suffered  at  all, 
the  temperature  being  sometimes  as  low  as  8  degrees  Centigrade. 
They  are  led  to  believe  it  will  withstand  a  temperature  even  more 
rigorous  without  suffering  injury.  The  seeds  appear  capable 
of  maintaining  their  germinating  faculties  but  a  very  short  time. 
Oil  the  contrary,  the  multiplication  by  cuttings  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished.  Gutta  taken  from  a  plant  closely  allied  to  the 
Magnolias  must  be  an  uncommon  thing. 


Cheiranthus  Allioni. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  an  orange-coloured  Wallflower  said 
to  be  a  perennial.  The  specimen  which  flowered  at  Kew  last 
summer  very  much  resembled  a  biennial,  judging  from  the 
small  number  of  suckers  produced  from  the  rootstock.  Even  if 
this  should  be  the  case  the  plant  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  hardy  flower  border,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  seems 
to  produce  seeds  freely.  This  is  not  the  case  with  C.  M  arshal  In  , 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  between  C.  alpmus  and 
Erysimum  perofskianum,  and  never  produces  any  seed,  but  has 
to  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  are  by  no  means  readily 
obtainable  "  as  a  rule.  The  plant  is  suitable  for  the  hardy 
'  border  or  the  rockwork,  and  under  suitable  conditions  continues 
to  bloom  from  spring  till  autumn.  Like  C.  Marshallu,  it 
usually  grows  about  9  in.  to  12  in.  high.  We  note  it  is  offered 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  amongst  their  list  of  novelties. 

Cosmos  bipinnatus  grandiflorus. 

A  Californian  lady  has  been  giving  her  attention  to  the  im¬ 
proving  of  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  and  has  raised  what  is  described 
as  a  number  of  new  hybrids.  The  early  flowering  character  ot 
the  new  race  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  old  type.  The  plants 
are  sown  in  the  month  of  April,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  5ft.  to 
7ft  but  unfortunately  do  not  commence  to  bloom  till  October, 
which  would  be  too  late  for  this  country,  unless  special  con¬ 
trivances  are  adopted  for  hastening  the  flowering  of  the  plant. 
The  new  varieties  vary  immensely  in  the  character  of  the  flowers, 
the  ray  florets  being  very  broad  in  some  cases,  in  others  deeply 
indented  fringed,  or  laciniated.  In  some  instances  they  are 
twisted,  resembling  in  this  respect  a  single  Cactus  Dahlia.  In 
colour  the  flowers  vary  from  white  to  pink  and  purple.  Ihe 
variation  in  colour  and  form  of  the  flowers  give  rise  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  varieties,  to  many  of  which  distinctive 
names  have  been  given.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  a  darker  zone 
round  the  disc.  The  foliage  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  both 
this  and  the  flowers  are  well  adapted  for  cut  flower  purposes. in 
vases  Those  who  have  a  difficulty  in  flowering  them  should 
lift  them,  putting  them  in  tubs  or  pots  to  flower  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  autumn."  A  good  method  of  inducing  them  to  flower 
earlier  is  to  transplant  them  several  times  in  the  earlier  stages 
from  one  box  to  another,  so  as  to  check  the  exuberance  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  induce  them  to  flower  earlier.  Drawings  are  given 
of  a  considerable  number  of  these  varieties  by  M.  Herb,  Via 
Trivio,  24/38,  Naples,  Italy. 


Richardia  hybrida  Solfatara. 

The  above  Richardia  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  elliottiana  and 
R.  Adlami.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  is  given  in  Dir,  Gartrnwelt. 
The  spathes  vary  from  6in.  to  Sin.  in  length,  and  3^in.  to  6in. 
in  width.  The  "colour  is  light  sulphur  yellow,  with  a  black 


blotch  at  the  base.  These  spathes  are  not  liable  to  fade  away 
in  the  same,  way  as  the  ordinary  B.  africana,  but  remain  on  the 
plant  until  they  turn  green  like  the  ordinary  foliage  leaves. 
They  are  also  stated  to  remain  in  good  condition  for  three  or 
four  weeks  in  a  cut  state,  and  placed  in  water.  The  plant  is 
very  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  open  ground  during  the 
summer  months,  and  comes  into  bloom  in  much  about  the  same 
time  as  under  glass.  From  all  accounts  it  will  prove  a  useful 
garden  plant.  The  white  spots  on  the  leaves  of  the  hybrid  are 
not  very  strongly  marked. 

Rose  Belle  Capricieuse. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Tea  Rose  are  perfectly  double,  salmon- 
yellow  above,  and  shaded  with  rose  on  the  reverse,  but  when 
fully  developed  they  exhibit  a  Peach  slia  le.  The  flowers  are  sweet 
scented,  open  very  readily,  and  promise  to  be  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  class  according  to  L'Horticulieur  Nouvelle.  The 
variety  is  to  be  put  into  commerce  by  M.  F.  Dubreu  il,  Rue  de 
Grenoble,  146,  a  Monplaisir-Lyon. 

Lathyrus  maritimus. 

The  above  is  a  very  rare  British  plant,  growing  only  in  a 
few  localities  along  our  shores,  and  not' very  much  above  hish- 
water  mark.  The  stems  are  procumbent,  not  unlike  a  Pea. 
though  somewhat  smaller.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes, 
and  are  rosy  purple.  It  is  catalogued  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
as  a  new  plant,  and  may  be  so  to  cultivation  outside  botanical 
gardens.  It  should  make  a  very  interesting  rock  plant,  and. 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  responds  very  readily  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  ordinary  garden,  soil. 

Erigeron  aurantiacus  hybridus/ 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  Orange  Daisy  is  a  beautiful  subject 
for  the  rock  garden,  but  not  half  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be. 
In  a  few  gardens  where  it  has  hitherto  been  cultivated  it  has 
retained  its  original  deep  orange  colour,  but  evidently  the 
hybridists  have  now  begun  to  destroy  its  stability  by  crossing. 
In  any  case,  what  are  described  as  new  hybrids  of  it  are  now- 
being  offered  to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan, 
of  5,  Carr  Street,  Ipswich.  Numerous  varieties,  differing  chiefly 
in  colour,  are  said  to  arise  from  the  seeds  offered. 

Dwarf  Golden-leaved  Poppy. 

From  garden  forms  of  Papaver  Rhoeas  has  arisen  a  dwarf 
golden-leaved  form  which  is  described  as  not  exceeding  12in. 
in  height.  The  flowers  are  fully  double,  and  vary  considerably 
in  the  matter  of  colour,  shades  of  brilliant  red  being  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous.  Owing  to  the  golden  yellow  colour  of 
the  foliage  the  plants  are  of  decorative  value  long  before  they 
come  into  bloom.  W  hen  the  flowers  expand  they  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  yellow  of  the  foliage,  and  the  combination 
is  very  effective.  The  strain  is  being  offered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  Helios. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  attain  a 
diameter  of  3in.  to  4in.,  and  are  very  durable  when  in  bloom. 
It  is  evidently  a .  selection  from  seedlings  of  this  British 
weed,  of  a  form  notable  for  the  size  of  the  "bloom  and  its  rich 
golden  yellow  colour.  Wet  weather  has  no  ill  effect  upon  this 
plant ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  rejoice  in  a  pouring  rainfall,  for  we 
have  seen  fields  of  yellow  Corn  Marigolds  during  wet  weather 
in  August,  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  destroy 
them  by  hoeing  in  the  turnip  fields.  The  variety  should  prove 
a  useful  substitute  for  the  yellow  Marguerite,  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens  Etoile  d’Or. 

A  Rose  and  Blue  Cornflower. 

The  name  given  to  a  new  variety  of  Cornflower  of  the  above 
description  is  somewhat  alarming  in  its  inordinate  length. 
M.  Herb,  of  Naples,  who  is  putting  it  into  commerce,  sets  it 
adrift  on  its  journey  under  the  name  of  Centaurea  Cyanus  nana 
compacta  flore  pleno  rubro-caerulea.  The  ray  florets  are  of  a 
splendid  blue,  like  the  original  Victoria,  but  those  of  the  disc 
are  vivid  rose,  thus  making  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  contrast 
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Seakale. 

This  useful  vegetable,  known  to  botanists  in  its  wild  state  as 
Crambe  maritima,  was  at  one  time  collected  on  the  Sussex  sea¬ 
shore  and  sold,  the  produce  when  forced  differing  but  little  from 
that  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  Sometimes,  too,  in  lonely  parts 
of  the  shore  a  group  of  crowns  would  be  covered  with  sand,  and 
a  really  good  dish  obtained  a  few  weeks  later. 

Curiously  enough,  while  other  vegetables  have  been  much 
improved,  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  Sea- 
kale.  The  variety  known  as  Lily  White,  although  of  a  more 
delicate  flavour,  finds  but  little  favour  with  the  majority  of  cul¬ 
tivators.  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  Beddard’s  Improved,  have  advanced 
a  step  further,  combining  the  flavour  of  the  Lily  White  with  the 
strong  growth  of  the  type  ;  its  habit,  too,  is  more  compact. 

WheTe  the  same  stock  has  been  grown  from  root  cuttings  for 
some  years  a  change  is  often  desirable  ;  this  may  be  obtained 
by  seed.  It  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April  in  ground  that  has 
been  well  manured  and  dug  the  previous  autumn.  The  drills 
should  be  2ft.  apart ;  the  seeds  are  large  and  may  be  sown  thinly. 
When  the  young  plants  appear,  thin  to  9in.  apart,  making  use  of 
the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows  to  aerate  the  soil  and  prevent 
the  attacks  of  slugs.  As  the  plants  attain  size  diluted  liquid 
manure  may  be  given,  or  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  2oz.  per 
square  yard.  In  this  way  good  crowns  can  be  grown  in  one 
season,  and  when  taken  up  the  lower  portions  can  be  made  into 
root  cuttings.  Choose  pieces  of  good  size  and  not  less  than  4in. 
long  ;  cut-  the  upper  end  off  at  a  right  angle,  the  lower  or  smaller 
end  more  sloping,  tie  them  in  bundles  of  twenty  so  that  they  can 
be  more  readily  handled  at  planting  time,  stand  them  upright,  and 
cover  with  sand.  The  method  practised  here  is  to  plant  at  the 
same  distance  as  for  seedlings  as  early  as  possible,  not  waiting 
for  the  cuttings  to  sprout ;  fasten  them  firmly  with  a  dibber, 
allowing  about  half  an  inch  to  protrude  from  the  soil.  This  in 
turn  is  covered  with  a  handful  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  which  keeps 
at  bay  all  insect  pests.  After  treatment  consists  in  hoeing  and 
manuring  as  for  seedlings. 

For  early  forcing  the  roots  should  be  lifted  a  week  previous 
and  allowed  to-  dry  slightly.  A  mushroom  house  or  warm  cellar 
is  a  capital  place  in  which  to  force  and  blanch  the  growth,  but 
those  who  have  not  this  convenience  must  make  use  of  ferment¬ 
ing  material  to  procure  the  necessary  temperature  (55deg.  to 
60deg.).  Forcing  on  the  ground  in  special  pots  is  an  obsolete 
method,  a  better  one  being  to  form  a  series  of  temporary  frames 
of  board  or  galvanised  iron  not  less  than  1ft.  9in.  high  and  a 
yard  wide.  Put  in  a  few  barrow-loads  of  soil,  and  place  the 
crowns,  prepared  for  forcing,  about  4in.  apart  in  it,  water  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  after  putting  boards  on  the  top  the  whole 
can  be  covered  with  sufficient  tree  leaves  to  maintain  the  right 
temperature.  Later  on  a  suitable  quantity  of  crowns  can  be 
stored  behind  a  north  wall  and  covered  with  coal  ashes  to  a 
depth  of  9in.,  thus  prolonging  the  supply.  J.  C. 

Hints  in  Connection  with  Plants  and  Soils. 

It  is  a  very  poor  soil  indeed  in  which  some  plant  or  another 
does  not  flourish  or  even  revel.  In  some  cases,  especially  with 
regard  to  trees,  they  even  grow  to  a  gigantic  size.  Should  the 
question  be  asked  of  the  one  in  charge  how  these  trees  (or  plants) 
were  treated  so  as  to  produce  such  healthy  specimens,  in  most 
cases  the  answer  would  be,  “The  soil  and  atmosphere”  (sea  or 
hill  air  as  the  case  may  be)  “  seem  to  be  the  suitable  food  for 
their  requirements.  However,  they  are  there  as  you  see  them, 
without  receiving  any  special  attention  whatever.’’  Gardeners 
ought  to  learn  from  this  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  soils,  and 
that  they  ought  to  take  special  notice  how  some  plants  thrive 
better  in  one  kind  -than  in  another.  Before  planting  any 
particular  thing  they  ought  to  see  that  the  soil  contains  a  store 
of  the  ingredients  adapted  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants  which 
they  intend  to  plant  in  it.  When  the  proper  chemical  food 
is  in  the  soil  the  plants  will  very  soon  show  that  this  is  the 
case  by  their  free  healthy  growth  and  richly-coloured  blooms.  If 
the  soil  lacks  the  substances  for  which  they  have  a  craving,  in 
a  short  time  the  plants  will  reveal  the  want  by  their  sickly 
appearance,  and  sometimes  even  by  their  early  death.  Plants 
are  not  like  animals,  which  can-  roam  about  and  choose  their 
food  ;  they  can  only  extract  substances  from  the  soil1  within  their 
reach.  If  it  is  a  suitable  food  it  will  nourish  them  ;  if  the 
opposite,  the  chances  are  they  will  dwindle  and  die.  Perhaps  the 
soil  may  have  been  so  poor  and  barren  that  starvation  was  the 
cause  of  their  death,  or  it  may  be  that  the  soil  was  saturated 


with  poisons  in  which  the  plants  could  never  thrive,  and  in  the 
latter  it  might  be  said  that  they  committed  suicide.  Another 
essential  thing  for  most  plants  is  sunshine,  as  many  do  not 
thrive  well  at  all  unless  planted  where  they  will  get  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Others  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  bad  effects  of  stagnant  or  badly-drained  soil,  and 
refuse  to  grow  in  this,  the  temperature  of  such  a  soil  being  too 
low  for  them  making  fibre  in,  and  consequently  the  growth  is 
hindered  or  ceases  altogether.  It  may  be  brought  to  a  proper 
consistency  for  the  plants,  however,  by  mixing  with  peat,  sand, 
leaf  mould,  manure,  lime,  etc.  I  have  seen  many  plants  visibly 
crippled  in  a  sunless  summer  in  -such  soils,  and  several  seasons 
may  have  to  pass  before  they  recover  from  the  damage  done  in 
order  to  gain  full  vigour  again.  This  occasionally  happens  with 
Peaches  and  the  finer  Boses,  etc.,  outside.  The  maturation  of 
the  wood  in  these  is  not  complete  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Had 
they  been  in  a  moderately  light  soil  the  season’s  growth  would 
have  been  shorter  and  better  ripened,  and  the  winter’s  frosts 
would  not  have  damaged  them  to  the  same  extent.  Another 
cause  may  be  the  over  richness  of  the-  soil  with  manure.  Most 
soils  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  one  or  other  essential  pro¬ 
perties,  but  if  the  gardener  makes  up  this  deficiency  he-  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  production  of  plants  with  firm  healthy  foliage,  and 
with  better  coloured  blooms.  J.  C.  Dick. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow. 

Hints  to  Young  Gardeners. 

Now,  I  should  like)  to  give  a  few  hints  to  young  gardeners, 
youths,  and  young  men  who  some  day  may  fill  very  important 
positions  in  the  gardening  world.  Try  at  all  times  to  do  your 
duty  to  your  master,  be  very  exacting  as  to  time,  be  obedient, 
tidy  in  your  dress  and  duties.  Work  cheerfully  ;  above  all  be 
truthful.  If  you  do,  depend  upon  it,  when  meal  time  comes  you 
will  be  hungry.  After  your  daily  duties  are  finished  take  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  as  much  of  it  as  you  like.  Take  as  many 
gardening  newspapers  as  your  purse  will  allow.  Bead  what  every¬ 
body  writes,  because  in  doing  so  you  are  cultivating  your 
memory,  training  your  mind,  and  building  yourself  up  to  be  a 
man  of  great  importance  some  day.  I  do  not  mean  that  anybody 
should  not  have  sport ;  have  as  much  music  as  you  like,  also  any 
other  kind  of  sport  that  is  good  and  is-ound.  Above  all,  think 
you  can  do  all  those  things,  and  try  them  well,  and  success  is 
yours. 

The  propagation  of  flowering  plants  is  sometimes  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  nature  ;  take,  for  instance,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora.  The 
best  plan  I  ever  tried  for  that  was  to  place  cuttings  with  heels 
attached  to  them  in  6in.  or  7in.  pots  in  the  usual  way,  and  after 
watering  them,  put  them  inside  larger  pots,  and  cover  over  with  a 
large  square  of  glass  to  prevent  drip  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cuttings.  There  are  many  other  plants  of  like  nature  which  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  that  is  a  makeshift  where 
no  proper  propagating  pit  exists.  Fruit  growing  is  a  thing  of 
which  no  one  ever  could  tire  when  one  recalls  the  splendid  col¬ 
lections  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coleman  (when  at  Eastnor  Castle)  at 
Manchester  years  ago.  The  perfect  bloom  and  finish  were  simply 
grand  ;  and  now  yoir  can  get  as  good,  or  perhaps  better,  at 
Shrewsbury  by  another  gentleman  of  high  standing.  Varieties 
of  all  fruits  wisely  selected  are  the  first  thing  to-  consider  ;  soils, 
watering,  thinning,  keeping  insects  down,  and  gathering  are 
things  you  cannot  study  and  act  up  to  too  much.  To  grow  flowers 
well  so-w  seeds  early,  because  if  you  have  mishaps  you  can  -sow 
again.  Cover  seeds  according  to  size  ;  never  over-water  till  the 
seedlings  -are  of  some  size  ;  carefully  prick  out  and  pot  off. 

As  with  flowering  plants,  so  with  foliage  plants  ;  find  out  how 
the  roots  are  and  apply  water  accordingly.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
flower  grower  and  plan-tsonan,  watering,  I  consider,  -is  more  than 
half  the  battle  in  tha-t  line.  Study  by  all  means  what  Mr.  J.  W. 
Machattie  says  about  laying  out  in  last  week’s  “  G.  W.,”  as  I, 
like  him,  think  that,  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  gardener  of  the 
present  day.  G.  M. 

Salvia  Heerii. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  Salvia  is  not  so  well  known  nor  so  largely 
grown  as  its  merits  deserve hence  my  reason  for  bringing  'it 
under  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  Its 
first  recommendation  is-  that  it  comes  into  bloom  at  a  period 
(February  and  early  March)  when  naturally-grown  flowers  are 
rather  scarce.  Then  its  brilliancy  of  colour  is  a  second  point  in 
its  favour,  and,  best  of  all,  to  those  with  limited  means  it  is  very 
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easily  grown.  The  following  system  of  culture  will  be  found  to 
give  good  results  :  — Take  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  plants 
as  early  as  they]  can  be  had,  generally  about  March  1st,  and 
strike  them  along  with  the  many  bedding  and  other  plants  being 
propagated  at  that  season. 

When  rooted,  pot  off  into  3in.  pots,  aaid  place  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  till  they  have  fairly  taken  to*  the  new  soil, 
when  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  cold  frame.  When  ready, 
they  should  be  transferred  to  6in.  pots,  using  a  fairly  rich  soil, 
as  the  Salvias  are  all  gross  feeders. 

From  this  period  till  October  the  plants  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  Chrysanthemums  in  nearly  every  detail1.  The  plants 
should  be  pinched  when  about  6in.  high,  and  the  operation 
should  be  repeated  when  other  6in.  of  growth  have  been  made. 

They  can  be  wintered  in  any  cool  house  where  they  can  get  as 
much  light  as  possible.  They  should  get  a  little  Clay  s  fertiliser 
or  other  approved  stimulant,  say  once  a-  week,  during  the  winter 
and  until  they  begin  to  show  colour.  Plants  grown  upon  the 
above  lines  will  now  be  specimens  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and  from 
2gft.  to  3gft.  in  diameter,  smothered  with  their  gay  scarlet 
flowers,  which  emit  a  pleasing  odour.  None  of  the  .Salvias  last 
long  after  being  cut,  but  S.  Heerii  lasts  as  long  as  any  variety  1 
know,  and  if  left  on  the  plants  they  last  for  a  considerable  period. 

Charles  Comfort. 


Caianthes. 

These  may  well  be  described  as  a  class  of  the  most  useful  of 
our  stove  terrestrial  Orchids,  flowering  as  they  do  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  flower  is  at  a  premium,  and  in  a  cut  state  will  last 
for  some  considerable  time.  Their  long  racemes  of  flower  are 
well  adapted  for  conservatory  or  table  work.  To  the  amateur 
alone  these  are  well  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  one  often 
wonders  why  these  plants  are  not  more  often  met  with  and  grown 
to  better  advantage  than  is  the  case,  llieir  simple  means  of 
culture  and  few  details  to  be  followed,  the  grower,  by  following 
carefully  their  special  requirements,  will  doubtless  be  well 
rewarded  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 

After  flowering  the  new  bulbs  may  be  shaken  out  of  the 
soil,  placed  in  a  box,  covering  the  roots  either  with  moss  or 
sand.  Place  in  a  temperature  not  less  than  55deg.,  and  keep  dry. 
towards  March  they  may  be  placed  in  boxes  lined  with  nice  clean 
sphagnum,  the  bulbs  kept  upright  as  much  as  possible  with  moss 
all  around  the  old  roots.  Slightly  moisten,  and  finally  place 
them  in  a  temperature  not  more  than  60deg.  to  65deg.  A  start 
will  soon  be  made  ;  rooting  will  take  place  into  the  moss,  and 
when  to  be  potted  can  easily  be  taken  out  with  moss  adhering 
without  the  slightest  check.  The  compost  for  this  potting  is 
most  important,  and  that  of  the  best  obtainable  should  only  be 
used,  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat, 
one  part  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  one  part  dried  cow  manure, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  rougher  portions  of  crushed 
charcoal. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  potting  these  plants  or  injury 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  tender  roots  will  be  the  result.  Ramming 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  but  simply  pressing  around  with  the 
hand  will  be  found  ample.  The  finer  portions  of  thmcompost 
should  be  shaken  out,  and  no  sand  need  be  added.  The  object 
of  this  is  that  the  roots  may  ramify  and  permeate  the-  whole, 
and  when  filled  with  roots  feeding  with  manure  water  must  be 
resorted  to.  This  should  consist  of  cow,  sheep,  or  soot  water 
well  diluted  ;  under  no  circumstances  should  artificials  be  used. 
When  potted  finally,  place  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove.  Very  little 
water  will  be  required  at  first,  and  overhead  synngings  should 
not  be  practised.  Give  all  the  light  possible,  but  shade  from 
brio-ht  sun  to  prevent  scorching,  and  give  more  room  as  leaves 
develop  to  prevent  each  leaf  shading  the  other,  irom  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  lessened,  fully 
expose  the  plants  to  thoroughly  mature  them,  as  without  this 
we  cannot  expect  spikes  of  first-rate  quality.  As  long  as  leaves 
remain  fresh  water  should  be  administered,  but  gradually 
diminish  as  the  leaves  fade.  Do  not  hurry  the  plants  into  flower, 
the  colour  will  doubtless  be  improved.  Following  these  details 
with  thoroughly-ripened  bulbs,  spikes  may  be  obtained  measur¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  A.  G.  Salter. 

Wentworth  House  Gardens,  .Mill  Hill,  N.W. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias. 

The  usefulness  and  beauty  of  the  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  when 
used  for  bedding  purposes  during  the  summer  mouths  will  be 
apparent  to  those  who  have  used  or  seen  them,  lo  obtain  plants 
ready  for  planting  out  in  May  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  well- 
drained  pots  or  pans  in  any  light,  porous  mixture,  passed  thiough 
a  fine  sieve.  The  pans  should  be  filled  overnight  and  well  watered 
with  hot  water,  which  will  destroy  any  insects  that  may  be  m 
the  soil,  and  the  next  day  the  seed  may  be  sown  very  thinly, 
and  some  fine  soil  sifted  through  the  dust  sieve  sprinkled  lightly 


over  the  top.  Press  lightly,  and  water  carefully  with  a  fine  rose 
can.  The  seed,  if  good,  will  soon  germinate  if  placed  in  a  moist 
bottom  heat  of  70deg.  or  75deg.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  into  pans  or  boxes,  using  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  a  little  fine  charcoal  passed 
through  a  quarter-inch  sieve,  and.  water  them  with  a  fine  rose 
can.  Continue  to  grow  them  on  in  a  nice  warm  temperature, 
placing  them  close  to  the  glass,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their 
getting  drawn.  When  the  boxes  become  filled  with  roots,  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  frame  placed  on  a  mild  hotbed,  and  keep  close 
tor  a  day  or  two,  gradually  admitting  air  as  the  weather  becomes 
more  favourable.  Shade  from  very  bright  sunshine,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  give  a  light  syringing  overhead.  Harden  them  off  care¬ 
fully,  eventually  removing  the  lights  off  the  frames  altogether, 
and  they  should  by  this  time  make  good  plants  ready  for  trans¬ 
ferring  to  their  permanent  quarters.  R-  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Ardisia  crenulata  as  a  decorative  plant. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  variety  of  suitable  decorative  plants 
in  winter,  either  as  pot  plants  in  vases  or  arranged  in  groups,  is 
obvious  to  all  who  give  earnest  attention  to  the  embellishment 
of  their  dwelling-houses  or  conservatories.  At  that  season 
brightly-berried  plants  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  welcome  and 
seasonable  acquisition.  For  decorative  purposes  the  common 
red-berried  Solanum  is  largely  cultivated.  Its  cultural  require¬ 
ments  are  so  simple  that  anyone  can  grow  it.  If  planted  out  in 
an  open  border  in  summer,  then  lifted  and  re-potted  before  the 
first  frosts  of  winter  set  in,  its  cultivation  gives  no  trouble. 

Another  most  useful  berried  plant  is  Ardisia  crenulata,  but  it 
is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  the  Solanum,  chiefly  because  it  is 
a  stove  plant ;  though  it  can  be  grown  very  successfully  under 
cool  treatment.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  comparisons 
between  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  kinds  because,  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  both  should  be  considered  indispensable.  But  much 
praise  is  due  to  the  Ardisia,  as  it  has  an  effect  and  charactei  all 
its  own.  There  are  various  methods  whereby  it  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  but  I  have  found  the  best  way  is  to  grow  it  from  seed. 

To  obtain  good  plants  of  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  high  by  the  end 
ot  the  year,  sow  the  ripest  and  largest  berries  as  soon  as  gathered 
in  a  seed-pan  filled  with  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  until  a 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  It  is  important  to  sow  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  year,  as  the  seeds  take  a  few  weeks  to  germinate, 
but  very  good  plants  can  be  grown  from  seeds  sown  during 
February  and  March.  Plunge  in  bottom  heat  and  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist.  When  the  seedlings  are  about  2  in.  high,  the 
strongest  ones  should  be  potted  in  3-in.  pots,  using  a  mixture 
of  soil  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  about  one-fifth  part  ot  dried, 
well-rotted  cow  manure.  After  potting,  syringe  lightly  twice  a 
day,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  until  the  roots  have  taken 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  They  should  then  be  afforded  a  light 
situation  in  the  house,  and  when  well  rooted  shift  them  into 
5-in.  pots,  taking  care  to  water  judiciously  till  well  established. 
Discreetly  using  soot  manure,  water,  or  some  approved  fertiliser 
after  the  plants  become  pot-bound  will  keep  them  m  good  colnnr 
and  health.  Maintain  a  temperature  suflicient  to  promote  sturdy 
growth.  During  winter  they  will  succeed  very  well,  provided  t  ie 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  45  deg. 

Bv  cool  treatment  the  berries  will  hang  on  the  plants  tor  a 
much  longer  period  than  when  grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  and, 
besides,  the  plants  do  not  suffer  so  much  when  removed  tor 
decorative  purposes.  c-  Gillies. 


Vines  Bleeding. 

In  the  issue  of  the  “  G.  W.”  for  February  21st  I  noticed  a  reply 
lo  “  Anxious  Inquirer  ”  about  a  Black  Hamburgh  bleeding,  the 
muse  of  tlie  bleeding  was  ably  described,  but  I  think  the  cine 
could  be.  improved  upon.  Styptics  and  painters’  knotting  may 
be  verv  good  in  their  way,  but  when  severe  bleeding  takes  place 
they  are"  not  effectual.  A  cure  which  I  have  used  with  pertec 
rffect  is  to  take  a  plumber's  soldering  bolt— a  piece  of  flat  iron  wi  , 
do,  but  does  not  keep  the  heat  so  long— then  heat  it,  though  t 
need  not  he  red  hot  ;  then  with  it  burn  the  end  of  the  spur  where 
it  was  pruned,  taking  care  not  to  hold  the  bolt  too  long  on  the, 
cut,  as  damage  might  be  done  to  the  hud  nearest  the  cut., 
second  will  do"  to  dry  the  end  of  the  spur,  then  melt  a  little  rosin— 
that  used  by  plumbers  will  dc.  which  is  cheap  enough— over  the. 
cut,  and  if  neatly  done  it  will  be  hermetically  sealed  ^ 


Easter  Moffat,  Airdrie,  N.B. _ 

*  *  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  war 
awarded  to  “  D.  S.,"  for  his  article  on  “Acalypha  hispida. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal." 


One  of  the  worst  banes  to  a  gardener  is  a  bad  cook.  If  the 
Beets  are  poorly  coloured  it  is  the  gardener. 

*  *  * 

If  the  Cabbage  is  brown  when  cooked  she  blames  the  gardener 
for  growing  bad  sorts. 

*  *  * 

Should  the  “  murphies  ”  go  to  a  mash  it  is  the  gardener. 

*  *  * 

She  declares  the  Brussels  Sprouts  are  tough,  although  she 
boiled  them  an  hour. 

*  *  * 

She  complains  that  the  Celery  is  all  outside  stalks.  Outside 
is  correct,  for  she  'throws  much  good  stuff  outside.  We  may  live 
without  love,  we  may  live  without  books,  but  where  is  the  man 
that  can  live  without  cooks  ?  Great  Scott !  let  her  be  a  cook,  not 
a  spoiler. 

*  *  * 

America  us  still  moving.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  are 
erecting  huge  glass  houses  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  flowers 
and  plants  to  decorate  their  corridor  cars. 

*  *  * 

Moreover,  a  branch  line  is  being  planted  with  shade  trees, 
and  garden  stations  are  to  be  a  feature  along  the  whole  route. 

*  *  * 

I  note  that  scientists  are  fixing  up  people  with  artificial  voices. 
“  G.  W.”  readers  have  long  had  an  artificial  voice,  for  its  columns 
are  always  open. 

„  *  *  * 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  monotone  voice,  for  one  may  use 
their  full  powers,  providing  they  do  not  get  outside  the  English 
language. 

*  *  * 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  would  term  a  calamity  I  should  at  once 
say  ‘‘moving.” 

*  *  * 

I  have  done  a  bit  in  the  furniture  line,  but  save  me  from 
garden  moving. 

•  *  *  * 

The  removal  of  150  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  together  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  perennials  and  bulbs,  one  February  will  ever  remain  in 
my  memory.  The  labour  of  lifting,  labelling,  packing,  the  con¬ 
stant  beseeching  of  the  waggoner  to  handle  things  carefully,  the 
unloading,  the  broken  plants,  lost  labels,  replanting,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Spare  me  from  such  another  week,  especially  when  the  new 
garden  is  a  dilapidated  wilderness.  It  was  all  like  a  hideous 
nightmare.  Never  again  would  I  undertake  such  a  business. 

*  *  * 

“  Say,  Jimmy,  I  knows  where  to  get  some  Primroses ;  coming 
wiv  us  ?  ”  Such  was  the  query  I  recently  heard  one  little  boy 
put  to  another.  I,  too,  have  been  Primrosing.  Not  gathering 
wild  flowers,  but  planting  several  hundreds  of  Storrie’s 
hybrids. 


Tis  a  poor  garden  that  does  not  own  some  specimens  of 
modern-day  hybrids.  The  display  they  make  in  spring  time 
pivals  that  of  the  bulbs. 

*  *  * 

One  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  been  planting  additional  canes  of  Superlative  Rasp¬ 
berry.  I  am  not  aware  as  to  this  particular  variety’s  history,  but 
regarding  the  Raspberry  as  a.  species,  it  is  not  without  its  legend. 

*  *  * 


Without  doubt,  the  popular  name  is  derived  from  its  thorny 
growth.  The  Italian  Raspe,  Scotch  Raspis,  or  German  Krats- 
berre,  all  denote  its  character. 

*  *  * 

According  to  the  Greek,  it  bails  from  Mount  Ida,  where  it 
grew  m  the  glade  where  Shepherd  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  King 
of  Troy,  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  Venus. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Juno  and  Minerva  whiled  away  their 
ime  by  eating  the  berries,  and  rumour  says  that  the  lady  coloured 
ier  complexion  with  the  juice. 

*  *  * 

To  the  ancients  the  Raspberry  was  nown  as  Rub  us  Idaetls, 


and  Plaudiu®,  an  .agriculturist  of  the  fourth  century,  mentions 
that  it  was  cultivated  in  his  time. 

*  *  * 

These  items  are  of  secondary  interest  to  present-day  cultivators, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  get  good  berries  in  plenty. 

*  *  * 

That  there  is  money  in  this  fruit  is  unquestionable,  for  many 
large  areas  are  being  planted  for  market  purposes,  despite  the 
low  prices  that  have  ruled  of  late. 

*  *  * 

The  Raspberry  is  a  fruit  that  pays  with  good  culture;  there¬ 
fore  any  readers  with  room  to  spare  should  get  in  a  few  stools 
without  delay,  and  let  the  variety  be  Superlative. 

*  *  * 

A  real  live  and  perfect  wasp  was  recently  caught  at  Weybridge. 

Gad  zooks!  is  it  an  ill  omen? 

*  *  * 

New  varieties  of  Potatos  are  booming.  The  latest  is  King 
Edward  VII.,  which  is  claimed  to.  be  the  finest  second  early  of 
the  present  day.  I  live  in  hopes  of  being  .able  to  comment  upon 
several  new  sorts  during  the  coming  season. 

*  *  * 

Few  Damson  growers  can  boast  of  being  free  from  red  spider. 
The  majority  take  little  heed  of  it,  unfortunately. 

If,  however,  one  uesires  good  fruit,  spraying  is  the  road  to  go 
by.  1  ake  81b.  of  pearl  ash,  91b.  of  black  sulphur,  gib.  of  salt, 
1  gallon  of  water,  and  .allow  to'  boil  itself  into  a  paste.  Make  up 
to  13  gallons,  and  spray  with  a  fine  nozzle  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season. 

*  *  * 

Such  is  the  up-to-date  method  of  combating  the  mighty  atom. 

*  *  *  ° 

Speaking  of  spraying,  soot-water  is  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
Celery  and  Onion  flies. 

*  *  * 

Half  a  bushel  of  soot  in  100  gallons  of  water,  well  stirred  up, 
forms  the  foundation  for  a  good  spray. 

*  *  * 

A  good  lump  of  lime  should  be  put  in  the  liquid,  and  when 
the  water  has  become  clear  the  liquid  is  ready. 

*  *  * 

Two  or  three  lots  of  water  may  be  added  before  the  soot  is 
exhausted. 

*  *  * 

1  he  ss.  “  Commerce  ”  recently  brought  over  a  load  of  Bartlett 
Pears  from  the  States  which  were  completely  spoilt. 

*  *  * 

The  refrigerating  department  on  board  had  worked  the  tem¬ 
perature  anywhere  between  68deg.  and  30deg.  Poor  Pears  ! 

*  *  * 

Australia  reckons  on  sending  319,400  packages  of  Apples 
between  March  and  June. 

*  *  * 

We  know  what  their  Apples  are  like,  and  I  guess  the  Canadian 
cold  stored  stock,  which  is  to  come  over  at  the  same  time,  will 
have  to  be  pretty  fine  if  they  are  to  make  a  stand. 

*  *  * 

Alight  I  ask  what  is  the  largest  weight  of  Potatoes  produced 
from  one  pound  of  seed  ? 

*  *  * 

I  find  that  a  Air.  Rose,  of  New  York,  in  1885,  dug  no  less  than 
1,301  lb.  weight  from  1  lb.  of  seed. 

*  *  * 

Doubtless,  many  readers  may  guess  the  method  by  which  he 
did  it.  If  not,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  a.  few  details. 

*  *  * 

To  enter  an  old  and  neglected  garden  one  cannot  but  own  to  a 
feeling  of  desolation. 

*  *  * 

The  accumulated  leaves,  the  gaunt,  ugly,  mis-shapen,  moss- 
grown  trees,  the  weed-ridden  beds  and  borders,  where  the  strong 
and  vigorous  plants  of  former  days,  only  .survive,  whilst  the  weaker 
ones  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence.  Yet  something  ’may  be 

learned  amidst  the  distress. 

*  *  * 

The  discovery  of  a.  stone  or  piece  of  masonry,  the  markings  of 
which  denote  the-  age  of  centuries,  tends  to  send  thoughts  wander- 
.  ing.  * 

Could  such  a  garden  speak,  what  mysteries  and  happenings  it 
might  divulge !  *  * 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  it  is  so,  for  a  secret  divulged  has  a  lost 
interest. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  fi?  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Melbourne  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Melbourne  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
20th  uft.  It  was  decided  to  hx  Wednesday,  July  22nd,  as  the 
date  for  the  annual  show. 

*  *  * 

Early  Rhubarb  at  Clophill,  Bedfordshire. — Mr.  Charles 
Brightman  gathered  Rhubarb  grown  in  the  open  air  in  his  held 
for  St.  Albans  market  on  February  14th,  and  on  the  Hogg’s 
Hole  Allotments  Rhubarb  was  gathered  for  Bedford  market  on 
February  21st.  This  is  a  record.  Wallflowers,  spring  bulbs, 
etc.,  are  in  full  bloom  everywhere.  Market  gardening  opera¬ 
tions  are  in  full  swing.  Pea  and  other  crops  are  being  planted 
generally. 

*  *  * 

Blyth  Horticultural  and  Athletic  Society'. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Blyth  and  District  Horticultural  and  Athletic 
Society  was  held  in  the  schoolroom,  Mr.  R.  Stewart  in  the  chair. 
In  the  report  the  committee  expressed  their  great  indebtedness 
to  Major  and  Mrs.  Willey  for  placing  Blyth  Hall  Grounds  at  the 
committee’s  disposal  for  the  annual  show.  The  balance  for  the 
year  1901  was  £16,  and  for  1902  £8.  Officers  for  the  year  were 
also  elected. 

*  *  * 

Hastings  Horticultural  Society. — The  first  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Councillor  Stredwick  presiding.  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens,  the  hon. 
secietary,  read  the  annual  report,  which  referred  in  detail  to  the 
monthly  and1  summer  shows.  Unfortunately  the  show  in  the 
Public  flail  attracted  but  a  poor  attendance  of  the  public,  and 
the  committee  were  faced  with  a  deficit,  much  reduced,  however, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  several  exhibitors  who  refunded  their 

prize  money.  The  liabilities  amounted  to  £11  7s.  6d. 

*  *  * 

Huntly  Horticultural  Society. — A  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  the  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Stewart’s 
Hall  Buildings,  Huntly,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Provost  Arnott  in  the 
chair.  The  special  business  before  the  meeting  was  to  consider 
whether  or  not  a  show  should  be  held  as  usual  this  year.  The 
public  had  not  patronised  the  show  for  some  years  as  they  used  to 
do,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  exhibition  should  be  allowed 
to  drop  for  a  year.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  by  a 
substantial  majority  that  the  show  be  held,  and  Mr.  Rule,  secre¬ 
tary,  who  has  held  the  office  for  fifteen  years,  kindly  consented 

to  retain  it  for  another  year. 

*  *  * 

Rochdale  Chrysanthemum  Society'. — A  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rochdale  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  the 
18th  ult.  At  the  close  of  the  ordinary  business  a  beautiful 
album,  subscribed  for  by  thel  committee,  was  presented  to  the 
late  chairman,  Mr.  James  Goodwin.  In  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  George  Glenister  (treasurer)  spoke  of  the  good  feeling 
which  had  existed  among  the  members,  and  which  had  prompted 
the  gift  to  Mr.  Goodwin  at  the  close  of  his  year’s  work.  He 
would  be  able  to  see  in  after  years  that  the  services  he  had 
gratuitously  rendered  had  been  valued  by  the  committee  over 
whom  he  had  presided  during  the  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  After  other  complimentary  remarks  by 
Mr.  T  Polly  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  the  pleasant  ceremony  con¬ 
cluded. 

*  *  * 

Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
members  of  this  prosperous  society  held  their  fourteenth  annual 
dinner  on  the  24th  ult.  at  the  Red  House,  where  covers  were  laid 
for  about  eighty.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  George 
Richards,  who  had  through  all  the  history  of  the  society  been 
its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  The  chairman  proposed 
“  Success  to  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Chrysanthemum 
Society,”  which,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Caines  (the  new 
secretary),  was  received  with  great  cordiality.  Mr.  Caines  said 
they  had  been  much  indebted  to  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Thurley, 
for  the  success  to  which  the  society  had  attained.  In  the  future 
he  looked  for  success  to  individual  effort,  and  be  pointed  to 
their  chairman  (Mr.  Richards)  to  show  what  had  been  done  in 
one  direction  by  a  single  member— the  development  of  taste  in 
arranging  and  staging  the  exhibits  at  their  shows.  Mr.  Thurley 
expressed  his  regret  at  having  to  sever  himself  officially  from 
the  society,  but  he  would  ever  feel  a  great  interest  in  it. 


Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — The  first  fortnightly 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute  on  the  23rd  ult.,  with 
Professor  Hillhouse  presiding.  Dr.  A.  H.  Reginald  Buller.  of 
the  University,  Birmingham,  gave  a  highly  interesting  lecture, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slide  photogravures  and  diagrams,  on 
“  Some  Types  of  Fungus  Life,”  embracing  the  edible  species 
and  the  poisonous  ones,  also  fungi  which  attack  and  destroy 
living  trees  and  timber.  Sutton  Park  was  mentioned  as  a  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  numerous  species  of  fungi,  while  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  also  possesses  several  uncommon  species, 
affecting  some  of-  the  hardy  kinds  of  trees  there.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Hillhouse,  M.  B.  Laitham,  IV. 
Gardiner,  W.  Spinks,  and  C.  B.  Rick  contributed  interesting 
information. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the.  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March dOth,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  SAY., 
at  1-4  p.  m.  A  lecture  on  “  Natural  Selection  v.  Adaptation  ”  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  Henolow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  three 
o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  February  24th,  103  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  Baron  Anthony  de  Worms,  Sir  John 
Dickson-Poynder,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Lady  Allen,  Lady  CunlifEe,  Lady 
Constance  Ryder,  Lady  Edwards,  Lady  Smyth,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Chas.  Trotter,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Parry -Evans,  making  a  total 
of  323  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip  Prizes. — At  the  society’s  fortnightly  exhibition  on 
March  24th  special  prizes  will  be  offered  by  the  Royal  Bulb¬ 
growing  Society  of  Haarlem  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  as  follows : 
— 120  Hyacinths  in  pots  (one  bulb  in  each  pot)  in  not  less  than 
forty  varieties,  and  not  more  than  three  pots  of  any  one  variety. 
Open.  First  prize,  £7  ;  second  prize,  £5  ;  third  prize,  £3.  One 
hundred  pots  of  Tulips  (three  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  pot), 
to  include  fifty  varieties  at  least,  and  not  more  than  two  pots  of 
any  one  variety.  Open,  First  prize,  £4  ;  second  prize,  £3 ; 
third  prize,  £2.  At  least  six  days  ’notice  must  be  given  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  compete. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  association  met  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Red- 
land,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  to  hear  Mr.  W.  Staddon,  of 
Weston-super-Mare,  read  a  paper  on  “  Annuals.  ’  His  visit  was 
the  means  of  bringing  together  a  good  attendance,  he  having 
been  an  active  member  of  the  society  prior  to  his  removal  to 
Weston.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Staddon  remarked  on  the  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  our  annual  flowers,  and  by  careful  cultivation  a 
good  display  could  be  obtained  throughout  the  summer  months, 
affording  a  great  variety  of  pleasing  colours,  and  were  most  use¬ 
ful  for  cutting.  The  most  essential  point  was  to  obtain  the  best 
seed  from  a  good  seed  merchant,  and  not  buying  the  cheap  trash 
so  prevalent  on  the  market,  the  results  from  which  only  caused 
the  greatest  disappointment.  The  finest  strains  could  only  be 
obtained  by  paying  a  fair  price.  Sweet  Peas,  the  lecturer 
remarked,  were  undoubtedly  the  favourite,  their  perfume  and  ^ 
great  variety  of  beautiful  colours  making  them  indispensable. 
Among  others.  Asters,  Stocks,  Salpiglossis,  Nasturtiums,  and 
Others  were  popular  flowers  to  grow.  Deep  digging  and  manuring 
were  points  not  to  be  overlooked.  Sowing  thinly  was  also  an 
important  factor  to  be  considered,  and  many  annuals  were  spoilt 
by  overcrowding.  They  should  invariably  be  thinned  so  as  to 
give  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and  display  their  beauty.  The  timei 
of  sowing  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  end  of 
March  being  generally  considered  the  most  suitable.  Mr. 
Staddon’s  lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  he  was  unanimously 
accorded  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  remarked  how  pleased  they 
were  to  have  Mr.  Staddon  among  them  again,  and  it  was  hoped 
he  would  again  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  association,  in  which  he 
had  made  so  many  friends.  Prizes  for  three  pots  of  Freesias  went 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes),  and  to  Mrs. 
Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware),  being  first  and  second  respectively. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  two 
Cypripediums  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White)  for 
Platyclinis  glumacea  ;  Mr.  Wakefield  for  a  seedling  Begonia  of 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  and  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  Yelfheimia  vindiflora. 
— H.  K. 
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Reaping  and  DiSteict  Gaedenees’  Mutual  Impeovement 
Association. — A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  by  the 
members  of  the  above  association  at  their  last  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ing,  when  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  of  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens, 
Wellington  College  Station,  gave  a  paper  entitled  “  A  Berkshire 
Garden  in  Summer,”  illustrated  with  limelight  views.  Of 
course,  the  garden  dealt  with  was  that  under  Mr.  Townsend’s 
charge,  and  which  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  outdoor  flowers.  The 
visitors  were,  so  to  speak,  shown  the  principal  features,  which 
were  the  Roses,  Lilies,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  etc.,  which  bloom 
profusely  here.  The  slides  were  run  through  the  second  time 
so  as  to  enable  the  members  to  ask  questions,  and,  needless  to 
;sav,  the  opportunity  was  taken  great  advantage  of.  ,  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  of  The  Gardens,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  made  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  Sutton  Variegated  Kale,  staging  about  three  dozen 
heads,  each  showing  two  or  more  distinct  colours  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shade.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lec¬ 
turer  and  exhibitor. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Messes.  Haet  Beds.,  seedsmen,  Ealing,  are  taking  over  the 
Vicarage  Grounds,  almost  opposite  their  present  seed  shop,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  out  and  establishing  a  nursery. 

*  *  * 

Messes.  John  Foed  and  Co. ,  glass  manufacturers,  of  Aber¬ 

deen  and  39  and  40,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  have  been  notified 
by  Sir  William  Carrington  that  the1'  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  them  a  warrant  of  appointment  to  His  Royal 
Highness’s  household.  We  have  frequently  described  their 
exhibits  of  flower  pots,  vases  for  Chrysanthemums,  ornamental 
pedestals,  and  other  useful  garden  necessaries  at  the  Edinburgh 
flower  shows. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Hole  and  the  Flower  Show. — At  the  suggestion  of 

Dean  Hole,  who  is  taking  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  in  Kent  to  revive  the  village  flower  show,  which  at 
one  time  was  such  a  prominent  feature  in  rural  life.  Dean  Hole 
appeals  for  support  in  the  formation  of  a  scheme  of  inter-village 
flower  shows  on  the  lines  of  a  plan  formulated  by  Lady  Gordon 
Lennox  at  Banbury,  where  a  50-guinea  challenge  cup  and  prizes 
of  a  substantial  character  are  offered.  The  establishment  of  a 
similar  competition  in  Kent,  the  venerable  Dean  thinks,  would 
evoke  enthusiasm  and  ambition  among  cottage  and  amateur 
gardeners,  thereby  creating  a  closer  attachment  to  home  life  and 
encouraging  healthful  and  useful  employment  in  the  production 
of  wholesome  food. 

*  *  * 

Mistleto  being  Destroyed  in  Normandy. — Mr.  Charlesson, 
Vice-Consul  at  Honfleur,  reports  as  follows  respecting  the  export, 
of  Mistleto  from  that  port :  — “  The  amount  of  Mistleto  shipped 
in  1901  during  November  and  December  was  5,600  crates  (each 
crate  weighing  about  1  cwt.) , whereas  during  the  same  months  in 
1902  only  1,950  crates  were  shipped  from  Honfleur,  of  which 
500  crates  came,  from  the  Angers  district.  Large  quantities  of 
Mistleto  come  down  the  Seine  in  December  from  Puclair,  bv 
British  steamers  returning  from  Rouen  in  ballast  to  Hull  and 
ither  ports  in  the  North  of  England.  Strict  orders  have  been 
given  throughout  Normandy  to  destroy  Mistleto  from  the  Apple 
:rees,  and  what  is  obtained  is  now  gathered  from  the  Poplar 
rees.” 

*  *  * 

Food  and  Medicine  for  Trees. — It  is  announced  that  M.  S.  A. 
Mokrshezki,  an  entomologist  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  discovered  a 
nethod  of  feeding  trees  and  other  plants  Without  the  agency  of 
oots.  He  explained  his  discovery  in  a  lecture  he  delivered  at 
1  meeti ng  of  the  Imperial  Botanical  Society.  He  has  invented 
m  apparatus  with  which  he  can,  introduce  salts  of  iron,  either 
n  the  solid  form  or  in  solution,  into  the  stems  of  Apple  and  Pear 
rees,  thereby  curing  them  of  chlorose  and  greatly  stimulating 
eir  growth.  On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  he  put  his 
nvention  to  the  test  on  some  800  fruit  trees,  introducing  dry 
,u  phate  of  copper  as  a  remedy  for  their  ailments.  Photographs 
vere  exhibited  to  show  that  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  question 
ia  undergone  great  development.  The  operator  also  states 
a  the  size  of  the  fruit  can  also  be  greatly  increased  in  this 
vay,  its  colour  improved,  and  disease  eliminated.  If  the  above 
an  be  substantiated  and  turned  to  practical  account  in  this 
oun  iy,  fruit  culture  should  receive  a  powerful  stimulus. 


Rite  Strawberries  are  reported  in  a  garden  at  Sheri  ngharn 
near  Cromer. 


*  *  * 


Cherry  Blossoms. — There  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  village 
of  Rossett,  Oswestry,  a  wild  Cherry  tree  which  is  covered  with 
blossoms.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  thing  in  this  district  at 
this  early  season. 

*  *  * 

Carnivorous  Plants.  A  public  lecture  on  carnivorous  plants 
was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Society  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Dundee,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  D.  G. 
Young,  B.D.,  Moneydie.  Mr.  John  Scott,  Perth  District  Sur¬ 
veyor,  presided. 

*  *  * 

Brockwell  Park. — The  extended  portion  of  Brockwell  Park 
was  formally  opened  to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Piggott,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  at  two  p.m.,  on  the  28th  ult.  Two  hours  later 
on  the  same  day  Wandsworth  Park  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Rotten,  J.P. 

*  *  * 

Seeing  and  Hearing  Plants  Grow. — This  announcement 
comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  stated  that  two  Germans  have 
invented  an  apparatus  by  which  the  growing  plant  is  connected 
with  a  disc  having  in  its  centre  an  indicator  which  moves  visibly 
and  regularly,  and  this  on  a  scale  fifty  times  magnified  denotes 
the  progress  in  growth.  Both  disc  and  indicator  are  metal,  and 
when  brought  in  contact  with  an  electric  hammer  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  as  perceptible  to  the  ear  as  to  the  eye. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Seeds  and  Appendicitis. — Many  very  intelligent  people 
are  deterred  from  swallowing  the  seed  of  berries,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  lest  the  lodgment  of  these  small  bits  of  indiges¬ 
tibleness  may  induce  that  dreaded  accident,  appendicitis.  This 
fear  is  utterly  baseless,  since  the  healthy  appendix  is  protected 
by  a  valvular  arrangement  which  prevents  even  the  smallest 
seeds  from  entering  it.  It  is  only  after  inflammation  has  already 
destroyed  its  normal  protection  that  any  foreign  substance  can 
gain  access  to1  it.  To  feel  compelled  to  eschew  all  seedy  berries 
and  fruits  is  to  seriously  curtail  one’s  dietary,  and  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  In  fact,  the  free  and  constant  use  of  ripe  berries 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  this 
dangerous  disease.  Fruit-eating  prevents  or  helps  to  overcome 
constipation,  and  constipation  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
appendicitis.  The  physician  should  thoroughly  disabuse  his 
patients  of  this  mistaken  notion.  All  the  smooth  seeds  are  harm 
less. — “Hygienic  Gazette.” 

*  *  * 

Encouragement  for  the  Cottager. — Lady  Algernon  Lennox 
is  organising  a  competition  between  the  horticultural  societies 
of  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Warwickshire  with  a 
view  of  encouraging  horticulture  and  the  cultivation  of  allot¬ 
ments  in  rural  districts.  The  show  will  comprise  collections  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  grown  by  amateurs  and  cottage 
gardeners,  and  will  be  held  on  August  3rd  (Bank  Holiday)  in  the 
grounds  of  Broughton  Castle,  near  Banbury.  A  silver  challenge 
cup,  value  fifty  guineas,  and  considerable  money  prizes  will  be 
offered.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  also  placed  two 
of  its  Silver  Banksian  Medals  and  two  Bronze  Medals  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Lady  Algernon  Lennox.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  societies  whose  finances  are  not  always  too  flourish¬ 
ing,  no  subscriptions  or  entrance  fees  will  be  asked,  and  the  cost 
of  conveying  exhibits  to  the  show  tent  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
central  committee. 

*  *  * 

Hawthorns  in  America. — When  the  sixth  edition  of  Gray’s 
Manual  was  published  there  were  only  fifteen  species  of  Haw¬ 
thorns  (Crataegus)  in  Eastern  America.  The  botanists  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  since  then, 
and  have  described  something  like  three  hundred  species  ;  but 
so  suspicious  is  the  editor  of  the  “  American  Botanist  ”  on  this 
point  that  he  suspects  the  species  after  all  are  only  individuals, 
and  suggests  that  to  avoid  synonymy  each  worker  of  the  genus 
should  affix  a  neat  numbered  brass  plate  to  each  tree  which  he 
names  and  describes.  The  editor  seems  to  think  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  species  of  the  tree  unless  it 
happened  to1  be  in  bloom  at  the  time.  In  our  opinion  and 
experience  some  plants  that  have  been  named  and  described  can 
be  distinguished  much  better  while  in  fruit  than  when  in  bloom  ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  whole  series  of  speci¬ 
mens  in  order  to  complete1  a  description  by  which  a  plant  may 
be  recognised. 
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News  of  the  Week  — (continued). 


J* 


Shrubs  for  Sydenham  Hitj,,  London. — For  providing  ami 
planting  shrubs,  etc.,  at  Sydenham  Hill  Road  School  for  the 
London  School  Board,  G,  Footer’s  tender  for  £9  19s.  was 
accepted. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  formerly  of  Messrs.  Tt  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  lias  com¬ 
menced  the  business  of  nurseryman:  on  his  own  account  at 
Keston.  Kent,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Fox  Hill  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery  (Mr.  G.  Reuthe),  Keston,  Kent. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Jam  and  Jerry. — Roses  are  grown  by  the  acre  in  Bulgaria 
for  the  purpose  alike  of  making  Rose  jam.  Rose  dessert  jelly, 
and  the  famous  perfume  attar  of  Roses.  No  fewer  than  6,000 
acres  of  Bulgarian  soil  are  covered  with  the  “queen  of  flowers.’’ 

*  *  * 

Royal  Appointment  to  Aberdeen  Merchants. — Messrs. 
George  Pegler  and  Co.  have  just  received  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  the  gratifying  information  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  firm  a  warrant  of  appoint¬ 
ment  to  His  Royal  Highness’s  Household.  This  firm  has  held 
the  position  of  fruiterers  to  the  Royal  House  for  a  very  long 
time.  As  long  ago  as  1847  they  were  appointed  fruiterers  to 
her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  new  warrant  was  granted 
conferring  a  similar  appointment  to  His  Majesty  in  1901.  The 
original  warrant  as  fruiterers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  granted 
just  forty  years  ago — in  1863 — and,  as  stated,  the  appointment 
has  just  been  renewed. 

*  *  * 

Railway  Companies  and  Fruit  Cartage. — The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  have  just  announced  through  their  agent  at 
Upwell,  Norfolk,  that  they  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Companies  that  no  fruit 
during  the  coming  season  will  be  conveyed  to  the  tram  station 
here  by  the  company,  but  that  the  growers  must  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  conveyance  of  their  fruit  to  the  depot  themselves. 
This  announcement  has  caused  wide-spread  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  fruit-growing  people,  and  especially  among  the  small 
growers,  who  possess  neither  horses  nor  carts.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  cause  an  additional  expense  of  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  ton 
for  cartage,  hitherto  borne  by  the  rival  companies.  At  present 
nothing  is  definitely  settled  by  the  growers  in  the  matter,  who 
may  yet  either  petition  the  companies  for  abatement  in  the 
ordinary  freight  or  resort  to  some  other  means  rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  present  conditions. 

*  *  * 

The  Boer  Delegates  at  Wagga. — The  Boer  delegates  had  a 
royal  time  at  the  Wagga  Experimental  Farm  in  the  second  week 
of  January,  especially  among  the  fruit.  Every  branch  of  the 
industry  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  visitors  were  enabled  to  in¬ 
spect  the  operations  of  canning  and  jam-making.  They  spent 
nearly  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  orchards,  and  when  it  came 
to  sampling  the  products  they  found  no  less  than  60  varieties 
of  fruit  on  the  table  for  their  delectation.  They  opened  their 
eyes  wide  at  the  prospect.  It  was  a  feast  for  kings,  and  spoke 
eloquently  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fruit-cultivating  operations 
carried  on  at  the  farm.  They  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
farm,  and  more  than  satisfied  Mr.  M'Keown  (the  manager)  and 
Mr.  Allen  (the  Government  fruit  expert)  for  the  trouble  they 
took  in  showing  the  visitors  round,  by  telling  them  that  the 
visit  had  proved  among  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  their 
round-the-world  tour. 

*  *  * 

Lecture  in  Barrymurn. — A  lecture  on  horticulture  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  school  at  Ballymurn  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  Mr.  W. 
Orr,  Loughgall,  co.  Armagh.  The  lecture  was  very  well 
attended,  the  spacious  schoolroom  being  crowded  in  every  part. 
The  Rev.  John  Walsh,  P.P.,  on  introducing  Air.  Orr  to  the 
audience,  said  they  were  about  to  hear  an  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  useful  lecture  by  Mr.  Orr,  a  fellow  countryman  from 
the  North  of  Ireland.  He  said  Ireland  was  the  most  backward 
country  in  the  world,  and  would  always  remain  so  if  they  did 
not  adopt  up-to-date  methods.  He  hoped  they  would  be  very 
attentive,  and  derive  great  benefit  from  the  lecture.  Mr.  On- 
then  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture.  He 
just  showed  the  great  advantages  of  skilled  labour,  and  then 
went  on  to  prove  from  his  own  experience  that  from  £30  to  £60 
an  acre  can  be  made  by  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of' 
fruit,  including  Apples,  Strawberries,  Black  Currants,  and 
Raspberries. 


A  Vireage  for  Sale. — A  village  is  for  sale  in  the  Cleveland 
district  of  Yorkshire,  namely,  Hutton  Lowcross  ;  and  it  com¬ 
prises  a  cluster  of  houses  erected  by  Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease,  Bart., 
for  his  tenantry.  Hutton  Hall  is  to  be  included  in  the  sale,  which 
is  to  be  by  auction. 

*  *  * 

Names  of  People  and  their  Occupations. — In  bygone  time? 
many  people  have  taken  their  names  from  their  occupations,  at 
first  applied  as  a  nickname,  and  later  on  displacing  the  original. 
Singularly  appropriate  is  the  following  :  Peach  Bros,  and  Cherry. 

the  mammoth  fruit  salesmen,  15-23,  Orchard  Square,  Plumtree. 
-  *  *  * 

The  Wayside  Flora  Disappearing. — Lovers  of  the  rural 
are  complaining  in  far  off  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset¬ 
shire  of  the  wholesale  spoliation  of  hedgerows  of  Ferns  and 
flowers,  which  are  ruthlessly  plucked  up  by  itinerant  gatherers 

for  the  Covent  Garden  and  Midland  markets. 

*  *  * 

Flowers  for  Soldiers.— The  wards  of  the  Herbert  Hospital, 
which  at  festive  seasons  are  wont  to  be  decorated  after 
“  Tommy’s  ”  own  heart,  and  by  his  own  skilful  fingers,  were  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit,  after  strenuous  polishing,  beau¬ 
tified  simply  by  plants  and  flowers.  This  undoubtedly  arose 
from  a,  feeling,  prevalent  among  the  sick  soldiers,  that  Queen 
Alexandra  wanted  to  see  just  how  the  wards  in  which  her  soldiers 
were  nursed  looked  every  day  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
prettier  than  the  bright  colours  and  graceful  grouping  of  the 
early  Daffodils,  Primulas,  and  Daisies,  relieved  by  the  broad 
fan-like  Palms  in  huge  pots.  It  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  re¬ 
membered  by  the  public,  which  is  lavish  in,  gifts  of  flowers  to 
the  civil  hospitals,  that- the  wards  of  the  great  military  hospitals 
need  brightening  just,  as  much.  The  soldier  who  has  been  on 
the  march  or  in  the  battlefield  feels  soothed  and  cheered  in 
sickness  by  the  sight  of  the  familiar  flowers  of  Old  England,  and 
we  are  sure  that  gifts  of  plants  and  flowers  would  be  gratefully 
welcomed  by  the  matron  of  the  Herbert  Hospital  for  use  in  the 
wards. 

*  *  * 

Last  of  the  Newhaven  Willow  Tree. — Some  years  ago  a 
correspondent  mentioned  in  the  “  Scotsman  ’’  that  in  the  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh  there  Were  three  old  and  interesting  trees.  One  of 
these,  an  ancient  Willow,  in  the  grounds  of  Willowbank  House, 
Trinity,  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  the  recent  gale.  It  was 
computed  to  be  over  two  hundred  years  of  age,  and  in  its  prime 
was  very  large,  measuring  in  girth  about  17ft.,  and  in  height 
overtopping  all  other  trees  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  serving  as 
a  mark-  to  the  fishers  on  the  Forth  returning  to  Newhaven  pier. 
In  1847  a  gentleman,  supposed  to  be  a  resident  in  the  house  now 
called  by  the  name  of  the  tree,  ■  and  in  whose  grounds  it  was 
enclosed,  wrote  some  verses  upon  it.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  during  a  severe  storm,  a  very  large  branch 
fell,  the  weight  of  which  uprooted  and  destroyed  a  Chestnut  tree 
growing  beside  it,  and  so  bearing  out  the  spaewife’s  prophecy. 
It  appears  that  for  many  years  past  only  the  stump  of  the  tree 
has  been  standing,  and  it  fell  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  8th  ult.— 
or  rather  collapsed — as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  rain.  The 
remains  of  the  tree  have  been  carted  away  to  Granton. 

Gardener’s  Sudden  Death. — The  death  occurred  on  the 
24th  ult.,  with  tragic  suddenness,  of  Arthur  Chandler,  aged 
forty-four,  residing  at  7,  Chestnut  Cottages,  Wey  bridge 
Common,  and  head  gardener  to  Air.  AV.  Mortimer,  of  Wilmhurst, 
Egerton  Road.  It  seems  that  the  deceased  left  work  at. 5o0, 
apparently  in  his  usual  health,  and  on  his  way  home  called  at 
the  Jolly  Farmer  beerhouse,  where  he  stayed  from  6  to  7.30.  He 
had  a  pint  of  beer  there,  and  took  another  pint  with  him  in  a 
bottle  on  leaving.  After  walking  as  far  as  the  Village  Hall,  a 
distance  of  80  yards,  he  started  to  cross  the  road,  and  while 
doing  so  was  seen  by  two  women  to  fall  down,  without,  however, 
calling  out  or  making  any  sound.  The  women  went  to  him,  and 
found  that  life  was  apparently  extinct,  an  impression  which  va- 
confirmed  by  P.C.  Stevens  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Powell,  both  of  whom 
were  quickly  on  the  spot-.  In  falling,  the  deceased  struck  nis 
head  on  the  kerb,  cutting  his  nose  severely.  Death  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  weak  heart.  He  had  been  attended  at  different  times 
by  Dr.  Powell,  and  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  children.  After 
being  temporarily  placed  in  the  Village  Hall  the  body  'Jas 
removed  to  the  mortuary.  The  post-mortem  showed  that  t-ne 
deceased  did  not  suffer  from  heart  disease,  but  by'  the  rupture  o 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  causing  instantaneous  death, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquires  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  os  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  he  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Propagation  of  Daphne  Mezereum  (W.  W.) 

The  above  plant  can  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by 
crafting.  The  principal  object  of  grafting  is  to  get  a  stock  of 
young  plants  more  quickly  than  can  usually  be  done  by  the  other 
methods  of  propagation  ;  but  this  means  that  you  would  require 
to  have  a  stock  of  seedlings,  and  unless  you  had  some  particular 
variety  to  graft  on  these  seedlings  no  particular  object  would  be 
gained.  The  plan  of  propagation  by  cuttings  is  to  take  short 
side  shoots  in  the  autumn,,  and,  after  trimming,  insert  them 
firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  peat  and  loam.  They  may  be  kept  in 
a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  by  the  end  of 
which  time  they  will  have  formed  a  callus.  After  this  you 
could  introduce  the  pots  to  gentle  heat  in  order  to  encourage1 
a  more  rapid  development  of  the  roots.  After  the  roots  are  well 
formed  the  plants  may  be  potted  oS  separately  and  grown  to 
some  size  before  planting  them  in  their  permanent  positions. 
If  you  decide  to  raise  young  plants  from  berries  you  should 
stratify  the  latter  between  layers  of  moist  sand,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  do  with  Hawthorn  or  Holly  berries. 
If  you  once  allow  the  berries  of  Daphne  to  become  dried  up  before 
putting  them  in  soil  or  sand,  they  may  lie  for  two  years  before 
germination  takes  place. 

Propagation  of  Fine-leaved  Aralias  (M.  D.). 

We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  fine-leaved  species  usually  grown 
in  stoves.  These  cannot  be  raised  by  means  of  cuttings,  or,  at 
least,  only  a  few  of  them.  The  most  usually  adopted  plan  is  to 
graft  them  on  to  the  stocks  of  Aralia  reticulata,,  which  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings.  You  do  not  mention  any  names  of 
varieties  which  you  may  have,  but  most  of  the  stove  species  may 
be  grafted  on  the  above  as  a  stock. 

Pruning  Allamandas  (M.  D.) 

It  is  customary  to  prune  Allamanda.s  annually,  but  how  far 
they  should  be  pruned  back  will  depend  on  the  object  you  have 
in  view.  You  do  not  state  how  you  are  growing  the  plants, 
whether  on  a  trellis,  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  in  any  other 
way.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  should  advise  you  to  allow 
for  the  extension  of  the  plant  according  to  requirements  or  to 
space  at  command.  Then  those  young  shoots  that  are  left  to 
extend  the  plant  may  be  pruned  back,  to  half  their  length  or 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  space  at  their  command  is 
fully  occupied  you  will  have  to  prune  back  all  the  young  wood 
to  a  bud  or  two  at  the  base  of  the  annual  shoots,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  prune  a  Pear  tree  on  a  wall.  You  will 
observe  that  the  amount  of  pruning  depends  upon  the  object  you 
have  in  view,  and  whether  it  has  occupied  the  space  available. 
In  the  latter  case  the  young  wood  would  be  pruned  back  to  the 
base  annually  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds.  All  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  young  growths  made  during  .summer,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  away  flower  buds. 

Name  of  Sketch  of  Flower  (S.  C.) 

The  sketch  you  sent-  us  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  a, 
Marguerite  or  Oxeye  Daisy,  but  which  particular  species  it  would 
be  mere  guess  work  in  attempting  to  say,  because  there  is  not 
mough  botanical  detail  to  distinguish  it  from  several  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  which  might  be  named,  particularly  the  hardy  ones.  We 
should  simply  describe  it  therefore  as  some  species'  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum. 

rrnb  in  the  Turf  of  a  Pasture  (Inquirer). 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  was  the  larva  of  Ocypus  olens, 
mpularly  known  as  the  Devil's  Coach  Horse  or  Fetid  Rove 
leetle.  You  need  not  be  alarmed  concerning  it,  however,  as 
t  is  one  of  the  gardeners’  friends  rather  than  otherwise,  but 
oore  particularly  in  the  perfect  state,  when  the  beetle  is  carni- 
orous,  very  voracious,  and  feeds  upon  various  kinds  of  beetles 
nd  other  vermin  which  might  be  destructive  to  plant  life.  The 


laivce  of  the  May  Bug  is  similar  in  size,  hut  much  shoi'ter  and 
without  the  dark  band  towards  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  When 
digging,  or  trenching,  or  turfing  it  would  be  to  your  ad  van  tarn  to 
distinguish  between  the  larvie  of  the  Fetid  Hove  Beetle  and 
others,  including  the  May  Bug,  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Wood  Lice  and  Melons  (Inquirer). 

We  fear  that  there  is  little  that  you  can  spray  woodlice  with 
capable,  of  doing  the  latter  any  damage  without  at  the  same  time 
destroying  your  plants.  If  the  Melons  had  been  in  the  seedling 
stage  and  still  in  pots  it  would  have  been  possible  to  save  them 
by  standing  them  on  inverted  pots  in  pans  or  other  vessels  of 
water.  It  seems,  to  us  that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  destroy 
hiding  places  for  woodlice,  because  so  long  as  such  are  allowed 
to  remain  they  will  simply  be  breeding  places  for  the  woodlice, 
which  will  come  forth  to  feed  upon  whatever  may  be  within  their 
reach.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  cement  all  cracks  and  crevices 
in  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  to  clear  away  all  rubbish  or  any¬ 
thing  whatever  that  would  afford  shelter  to  these  marauders. 
Some  people  use  hot  water,  pouring  it  into  the  seams  and 
cracks  between  the  soil  and  the1  wall  so  as  to  destroy  the  wood- 
lice  harbouring  there.  When  making  up  a  bed  for  Melons  the 
soil  should  be  placed  close  up  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  leave  no 
shelter  for  plant  enemies.  By  these  means,  and  by  observing 
cleanliness  in  the  house  generally,  you  cannot  have  much  trouble 
from  woodlice.  They  are  too  large  to  escape  observation  if  means 
are  taken  to  hunt  them  down. 

Habitat  of  Henbane  (M.M.L.). 

The  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger)  may  frequently  appear 
beside  old  houses  or  ruins,  but  in  our  experience  it  is  not  parti¬ 
cular  whether  the  houses  are  inhabited  or  in  ruins  provided 
the  site  is  near  human  habitations,  or  other  places  where  it  can 
get.  the  proper  food.  We  frequently  come  across  it  in  villages 
and  near  human  habitations,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact°of 
the  soil  being  loose  or,  at  least,  sufficiently  broken  up  to  allow 
the  seeds  to  germinate  and  the  plants  to  get  a  footing.  We 
think,  however,  it  is  generally  a  question  of  manure,  as°in  the 
c  ase  of  the  Goosefcot  family.  W  e  have  seen  the  Henbane1  growing 
luxuriantly  and  flowering  and  fruiting  on  a  chalk  down  where 
the  soil  had  been  broken  by  rabbits,  and  also  enriched  by  their 
droppings.  Other  plants  come  up  in  a  similar  manner,  when 
the  soil  has  been  broken  up,  which  would  otherwise  fail  to 
obtain  a  footing.  Sometimes  the  seeds  of  the  above  plant  and 
other  members  of  the  Solanum  family  would  appear  in  recently 
dug  or  trenched  soil,  where  seeds  may  have  lain  concealed  for 
many  years.  We  have  in  mind  a  garden  in  which  Datura 
Stramonium  has.  come  up  regularly  every  year  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  although  it  has  never  been  allowed  to  ripen  a  seed  during 
all  that  period.  Previous  to  that  it  had  been  a  playground  for 
children,  when  it  may  have  grown  and  seeded  on  the  less- 
trodden  parts  ;  but  of  that  we  are  not  certain.  It  is  proof  posi¬ 
tive,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  those  plants  can  lie  and  live  a 
long  time  in  soil  and  afterwards  germinate. 

To  Grow  Japanese  Irises  in  a  Border  (T.  W.). 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  actually  be  planted  in 
water,  provided  you  take  the  means  to  have  them  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this  ;  fof  in¬ 
stance,  you  might  take  out  the  natural  soil,  leaving  the  ground 
hollow,  after  you  have  applied  any  fresh  material  which  you  may 
add  to  the  natural  soil,  in  order  to  increase  its  fertility  and 
stimulate  growth.  The  hollow  ground  may  either  be  in  the 
form  of  a  bed,  or  the  whole  area,  whatever  its  shape,  devoted  to 
the  Irises  may  be  excavated  so  that  it  will  be  below  the  general 
level.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  easy  to  apply  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  at  stated  intervals,  by  which  the  roots  could  always 
be  kept  in  a  flooded  condition  as  if  the  place  were  naturally 
moist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  provided 
you  have  only  a  small  quantity,  but  the  excavation  of  the  natural 
soil  and  the  leaving  of  the  ground  hollow  is  necessary  both  in 
the  case  of  water  artificially  applied  and  in  the  case  of  rain. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  use  much  manure,  specially  of  a 
fresh  or  rank  nature,  but  if  well  decayed  and  placed  below  the 
reach  of  the  direct  contact  of  the  roots  it  will  prove  useful  in 
helping  to  retain  moisture.  Leaf  mould  can  be  applied  in  quan¬ 
tity  with  the  same  object  in  view.  Some  people  have  also  used 
peat  for  this  purpose,  hut  there  is  not  much  plant  food  in  peat, 
which  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  a  medium  for  the  roots  and 
retains  moisture.  We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  puddling  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  with  clay,  though  that  may  be  found  useful 
in  the  case  of  Ferns  and  certain  bog  plants, 
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Hardy  Orange  (Millyard). 

The  Orange  that  is  the  most  nearly  hardy  in  this  country  is 
Citrus  trifoliata,  which  is  hardy  in  all  the  more  favoured  parts 
of  England  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  London  at  least 
This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stock  for  the  fruiting  Oranges,  but 
it  would  not  make  them  any  more  hardy  than  they  are  at  present 
as  far  as  the  top  of  the  tree  is  concerned.  If  the  soil  was  m 
any  way  uncongenial,  the  roots  of  C.  trifoliata  would  peihaps 
enable  the  stocks  worked  upon  them  to  tide  over  fell™  V 
but  as  far  as  atmosphere  is  concerned  it  would  not  help  the 

trees  much. 

Early  Garden  Potatoes  (S.  M.  D.). 

4  very  early  variety  is  Sharpe’s  Victor,  which,  however,  is  not 
of  J,7w  size.  Slightly  late,  is  Sutton's  H»rb.nget  and 

Ringleader  which  have  tubers  of  a  respectable  S1Z 
Ashleaf  and  several  other  strains  of  Ashleaf  mate  useful  varieties 
when  you  can  obtain  them  tine.  Most  oi  the  above  are,  how- 
ever,  easily  obtainable. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(\  i>  M  )  1  Daphne  Mezereum  alba  ;  2,  Viburnum  Tunis  , 
3  Erica  imedrterranea  ;  4,  Erica  carnea  alba  ;  5  Forsythra  vmdis- 
sima  •  6,  Cornus  Mas— (A.  Y.  E.)  1  Eranthis  hyemalis  2 
Sell  la  sibirica ;  3,  Chionodoxa  sardensis  ;  4  Chl0n^xa 

W^T  baU^i"  u  N  Den- 
drobium  crassinode';  3,'  Pendrobium  Kerardi  ;  4,  Dendrobium 
nrimul i n um . — (H .  J.  W.)  1,  Eupatonum  adenophomm  2, 
Eupatorinm  ianthmum  ;  3,  Acacia  vertioilkt  ,  - 

lineata ;  5,  Daedalacanthus  nervosus— (W.  T.)  1,  ^Uioma 

daveanana  ;  2,  Eugenia  myriophylla  ;  3,  Todea  barbara  ,  4,  Sc 
o-inella  Braunii  ;  5,  Russelia  juncea. 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

The  Form  Oaks  Nursery  and  Garden  Sundries  Co.,  Fern  Len 
Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham. -The  Four  Oaks 
Manual  of  Garden  Specialities  and  Requisites. 

Benton  and  Stone,  Bracebridge  Street,  Birmingham— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Horticultural  Brassfoundry.  , 

Thomas  S  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham 
Middlesex. —Catalogue  of  Ware's  Hardy  Pevemnals,  new  and 
vnvp  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  x  lants,  etc.  ,  -j-, 

Dicksons’  Royal  Seed  Warehouses,  Chester— Dicksons  Farm 

SeMS'CAMPBELU  AND  Sons,  Nurserymen  and  Florist^  Blanty re— 
Catalogue  of  new  and  select  Florists’  Flowers  and  General  Nur- 

SeWMtoSYDENHAM,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire— Fancy  Pansies; 
also  List  of  Violas  (Tufted  Pansies);  Herbaceous  lerenmals 
Pyrethrums  ;  Early-flowering  Hardy  Pompon  Chrysanthemun  s, 

etc.  * 


Poisoning  by  the  Yew— Twenty  cattle  ate  the  foliage  off  a 
Yew  tree  which  had  been  blown,  across  a  wall  into  a  meadow  at 
Kill  Abbey,  Kingstown.  Fourteen  of  them  died  from  poisoning 
^Cardief  Fruit  Imports. — -Messrs.  Morgan  and  Biermann,  fruit 
importers,  Cardiff,  held  another  sale  on  the  17th  ult.  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  one  held  previously.  Besides  Valencia 
Oranges  and  Onions  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  ^u^h  (Ranges 
sold  as  well  as  Valencia  Dates  and  Figs.  In  all,  between  4,000 
and  5,000  packages  were  disposed  of  at  prices  which  weie  m 
favour  of  buyers,  many  of  whom  managed  to  get  good  bargains. 
The  steamer  “  Demotion”  left  Valencia  last  Saturday  with  a  still 
larger  shipment  of  Oranges  and  Onions,  and  m  this  cargo  there 
will  be  some  of  the  crack  brands  of  the  packers  in  the  Burrma 
and  Denia  districts,  so  -that  the  next  sale  will  be  of  special 
interest. 


Horticultural  Instruction  at  Kirkmichael. — The  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  “Horticulture,”  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  Board,  was  delivered  in  the  Schoolroom  on  Wednesday, 
the  25th  ult.,  by  Mr.  William  Williamson. 

Which  is  the  Queen’s  Favourite  Flower  ? — So  much  has 
from  time  to  time  been  written  about  the  Queen's  partiality  for 
various  flowers,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  fact 
that  on  her  return  to  town  from  Windsor  she  wore,  tucked  into 
her  sables,  a  great  knot  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums. 

Importation  op  Nursery  Stock  into  British  Columbia. — 
The  “  Canada  Gazette  ”  of  January  31st  contains  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  15th  January,  1903,  amending  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  5th  January,  1901,  by  which  nursery  (market  gardeners", 
stock  was  permitted  to  enter  A  ancouver,  British  Columbia, 
during  the  winter  months  only,  viz.,  from  15th  Octobei  to  15ih 
March.  The  amending  Order  in  Council  extends  the  time  from 
the  15th  October  to  the  15th  April  (instead  of  the  15th  March), 
between  which  dates  il^  is,  permissible  to  import  nuiseri  sto,  a 
from  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Australia  into  Brilisli 
Columbia.   
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Imdee  Horticultural  Society. 

We  have  received  the  schedule  of  prizes 
(  the  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  for  this 
jar.  The  society  seems  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ijjj  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the 
trewsbury  of  the  North.  Dundee  may  bei 
j  fly  proud  of  its  horticulturists,  who  cater 
f  the  public  so  lavishly.  They  do  not 
llieve  in  running  in  the  old  ruts,  but  are 
(ir  on  the  alert  for  something  new  and 
1  ely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  general 

I  blic.  Last  year,  as  an  innovation,  military 
i  irts  were  introduced  on  the  Saturday 
<  ernoon  with  great  success,  and  this  year 

I I  committee  are  looking  forward  to  a  better 
(  play  on  similar  lines.  The  success  of  last- 
]  ir  has  enabled  the  society  to  offer  £300  of 
]  ze  money.  Several  new  and  interesting 
1  .tures  have  been  introduced.  In  the  gar- 
( iers’  class  we  notice  a  dessertotable  of 


fruit,  for  which  the  Corporation  of  Dundee 
give  a  challenge  cup,  and  the  society  give 
£15.  A  group  of  plants  and  a  display  of 
hardy  border  flowers  are  also  encouragingly 
held  out  in  the  same  class.  Fruit  culture  is 
also  encouraged  in  all  classes  by  substantial 
additions  to  existing  prizes.  Handsome 
prizes  and  special  awards  are  held  forth  to 
nurserymen  and  florists,  while  the  amateur 
section  shows  a  decided  advance.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Challenge  Cup  in  this  instance  goes 
along  with  a  substantial  money  prize  to.  a 
display  of  vegetables.  The  prizes  in  the 
honey  section  should  also  induce  a  number 
of  new  competitors  to  come  forward. 
Altogether,  the  schedule  compares  favourably 
with  others,  and  apart  from  the  other  in¬ 
terests  of  the  gala  should  bring  together  a 
good  display.  Copies  of  schedule  may  be 
had  on  application  from  the  energetic  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hill,  solicitor,  18,  Meadow- 
side,  Dundee. 

- O' — 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

The  promotors  and  supporters  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Auxiliary  branch  of  the  above  institu¬ 
tion  are  again  active,  being  about  to  carry 
out  the  second  annual  smoker  and  festival,  at 
the  Bear’s  Paw  Restaurant,  Lord  Street, 
Liverpool,  on  Friday,  the  20th.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Mayor  (W.  W.  Rutherford,  M.P.) 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  The  charges,  for  admission  are  not 
very  high,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  in  aid 
of  the  institution.  We  are  reminded  of  these 
facts  by  the  receipt  of  a  cleverly-executed 
reproduction  of  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  form¬ 
ing  the  programme  of  the  second  annual 
smoker.  The  sketch  is  illustrated  in  various 
ways,  but  the  pictures  entitled  “  Amateurs, 
Ancient  and  Modem,”  will,  we  think,  prove 
most  interesting  to  gardeners.  The  ancient 
amateur  must  have  been  a  rather  primitive 
individual,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  sketch, 
and  the  modem  amateur  evidently  intends 
doing  a  great  deal  by  having  a  hose  in  one 
hand  and  a  watering-pot  in  the  other,  both 
in  action  at  the  same  time ;  it  also  seems  to 
he  raining,  yet  the  gardener  is  smiling  at  it 
all.  The  sketch  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Young,  Floral  Nursery,  West  Derby. 

— o — 

Weed  Killers  and  Dogs. 

A  correspondent  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  lias  been  prevented  from 
using  weed-killers  on  account  of  the  supposed 
danger  to  the  feet  of  dogs  and  other  pet 
animals.  Evidently  this  has  been  done  more 
as  a  preventive  than  because  any  damage  has 
hitherto  occurred.  We  have  never  heard  of 
any  danger  arising  from  such  causes,  but 
possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  have  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  upon  this  point  not  yet 
possessed  by  the  many.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  the  article  were  prohibited  merely  on 
account  of  a  supposed  or  imaginary  danger. 
Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  have  plenty  to  do  to 


keep  the  garden  in  order,  without  being  pre¬ 
vented  the  means  of  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  weeds  on  walks,  which  would  give 
rise  to  much  hard  labour  and  waste  of  time 
to  keep  them  in  decent  order. 

Elm  Trees  and  the  Bark  Beetle. 

In  the  western  suburbs  of  London,  the 
Bark  Beetle  (Scolytus  destructor)  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  giant 
old  Elms  which  for  ages  have  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  not  only  of  London  parks,  but  also 
private  ones.  The  beetle  bores  into  the  hark 
till  it  reaches  the  cambium  layer,  and  then 
forms  branching  galleries,  in  each  of  which 
it  lays  an  egg,  and  the  young  beetles  hatched 
out  serve  still  further  to  multiply  the  evil. 
This  evil  is  none  the  less  a  crying  one  be¬ 
cause  it' goes  on  quietly  and  in  the  dark.  In¬ 
deed,  the  danger  is  all  the  more  real  and 
disastrous  because  it  has  proceeded  too  far, 
as  a  rule,  before  its  presence  can  lie  detected. 
When  once  the  cambium  layer  has  been 
destroyed,  even  if  merely  a  ring  surrounding 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  life  of  the  tree 
can  only  be  a  lingering  death  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  its  time,  because  when  weakness 
has  once  set  up,  the  tree  soon  becomes  liable 
to  be  blown  down.  Large  numbers  of  trees 
have  been  ruined  in  this  way,  apparently 
within  the  last  few  years.  If  remedies  fail 
to  stop  the  depredations  of  this  beetle, 
planters  will  have  to  use  a  much  greater 
variety  of  trees  in  order  to  avoid  having  the 
parks  denuded  of  trees  by  enemies  that  affect 
any  one  particular  kind  of  tree. 

Etherisation  of  Plants. 

While  this  subject  is  one  of  the  burning 
topics  of  the  day,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
experiments  of  a  scientific  and  exact  nature 
earned  out  by  certain  capable  authorities. 
We  have  no  desire  to  shout  “  cui  bono,”  but 
wish  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question  on 
everything.  Science  does  not  consist  of 
applying  a  cloture  until  the  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  debated,  and  the  useful  facts 
selected  from  the  useless.  Within  the  past 
few  years  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants 
intended  for  forcing  purposes,  not  on  the 
Continent,  where  people  are  supposed  to  deal 
with  these  difficult  cultures  better  than 
British  gardeners,  but  actually  at  home.  The 
result  of  these  improved  cultures  has  been  to 
show  that  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  Wistarias, 
and  other  woody  plants  can  be  grown  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  formerly,  and 
that  they  respond  much  more  readily  to  forc¬ 
ing.  Some  cultivators  on  a  large  scale  affirm 
that  they  could  get  Lilacs  in  bloom  by 
ordinary  forcing  by  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  which  is  as  early  as 
they  would  be  required  for  any  purpose.  If 
that  be  so,  the  question  at  issue  is  whether 
etherisation  can  prove  advantageous  finan¬ 
cially,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  better 
results. 
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Fruits  under  Glass. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  since  Novem¬ 
ber  will  be  getting  exhausted,  and  should  be  dispensed  with 
immediately  the  succession  plants  begin  to  fruit.  I  like  to  sow 
a  few  seeds  about  the  middle  of  December.  These  are  ready  to 
plant  out  in  four  weeks’  time,  and  begin  to  crop  the  second 
or  third  week  in  March.  Where  the  bine  has  a  run  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  up  the  trellis  no  stopping  should  take  place  until  they 
reach  the  top,  but  lateral  growths  may  be  pinched  at  the  second 
or  third  joint.  Do  not  crop  heavily  or  the  plants  soon  get 
stunted,  and  when  in  active  growth  pinch  each  shoot  the  first 
leaf  above  the  fruit.  Apply  a  rich  top-dressing  of  fibrous  loam 
and  fresh  horse  droppings,  with  a  little  soot  or  wood  ashes,  as 
often  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  An  inch  and  a  half  of 
soil  is  sufficient,  and  better  than  double  that  quantity  at  any 
one  time.  With  some  of  our  modern  houses,  and  large  panes 
of  glass  aie  used,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to1  lightly  shade  the 
plants  from  11  a.m.  to  closing  time.  Syringe  the  foliage 
before  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  where  shade  is  afforded 
little  or  no  ventilation  will  be  required,  or,  if  it  is,  let  the 
temperature  reach  80deg.  before  so  doing,  closing  about  2.30 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  about  the  house.  The 
night  temperature  ought  not  to  fall  much  below  70deg.  at  this 
date.  Sow  Iiollisson’s  Telegraph,  or  other  approved  variety, 
in  small  60  pots  for  planting  on  hot-beds  next  month,  but  shift 
the  seedlings  into  5-in.  pots  before  getting  pot-bound. 

Melons,  sown  about  the  middle  of  January,  will  be  fast  tilling 
their  allotted  space,  though  no  stopping  of  the  leading  shoot 
should  be  practised  until  it  has  reached  within  a  foot  of  its 
limit ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cucumber,  the  bottom  laterals 
ought  to  be  pinched.  Then  the  secondary  growth  often  produces 
female  blossoms  about  the  same  time  as  the  laterals  nearer  the 
top  do.  As  soon  as  three  or  four  are  open  on  a  plant,  fertilise 
about  midday,  when  the  air  is  dry  as  well  as  the  pollen.  This 
is  done  by  plucking  a  male  blossom,  denuding  it  of  its 
petals,  and  inserting  it  in,  or  rather  impregnating,  the  fruit  or 
female  blossom,  using  a  fresh  one  in  each  case.  Syringing 
overhead  must  be  discontinued  while  setting  the  flowers,  which 
must  be  practised  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  or  until  from 
three  to  six  fruits  are  seen  to  be  swelling  away  together,  when 
the  point  of  the  lateral  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  or  second 
leaf  above  the  fruit.  To  keep  up  a  supply,  sowings  must  be 
made  every  three  weeks  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  which  is 
best  done  in  small  pots  singly.  Melons  delight  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  80deg.,  and  if  pots  are  used  for  early  crops,  see  the 
plants  do  not  get  too  dry  after  once  the  fruit  begins  to  swell. 
Good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  wood  ashes  and  mortar  rubble, 
made  veiy  Ann,  will  grow  good  Melons.. 

Figs. — Those  growing  in  pots  will  require  abundance  of  water 
at  the  root,  diluted  with  manure  water  or  a  sprinkling  of  arti¬ 
ficials  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  and  well  soaked  in.  Permanently 
planted-out  trees  should  be  freely  disbudded,  and  unless  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  shoots  is  a  necessity  such  should  be  pinched  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  the  shoot  emanating  therefrom  carrying  a 
second  crop  of  fruit,  and  this  stopping  will  assist  the  first  crop 
to  swell  as  well.  The  night  temperature  should  read  60deg. 
to  63deg.,  with  an  advance  of  lOdeg.  or  1 5 deg.  on  bright  days 
with  full  ventilation,  closing  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  about  2.30  p.m.  Unlieated  houses  should  be  now  started, 
husbanding  all  the  sun  heat  possible  from  3  p.m.,  syringing  the 
wood  twice  daily. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  with  swelling  fruit,  will  require  daily 
attention,  seeing  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  water,  which  may 
be  lightly  coloured  with  guano  at  each  watering  until  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  begins.  Succession  batches  should  be  thinned 
in  good  time,  leaving  six  to  twelve  fruits  of  as  even  size  as  pos¬ 
sible,  supporting  these  with  forked  sticks  before  the  stalk  gets 
bent.  A  night  temperature  of  65deg.  to  70deg.  will  suit,  re¬ 
moving  to  cooler  quarters  when  nearly  ripe.  Fertilise  daily 
with  a  camel-hair  brush.  For  those  in  flower,  a  shelf  near  the 


glass,  with  a  night  temperature  of  50deg.  to  55deg.,  is  the  best 
place  for  them. 

Pineapples. — Suckers  put  in  last  autumn  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  pots ;  those  standing  in  7  in.  and  8  in.  will  re¬ 
quire  11  in.  and  12  in.  in  diameter ;  smaller  plants  in  5  in  and 
6  in.  may  be  placed  in  9  in.  and  10  in.  pots.  To  good  turfy 
loam,  with  the  finest  particles  taken  away,  add  a  10-in.  potful 
of  bone  meal,  soot,  and  small  charcoal  respective!}"  to  each 
barrow  load  of  loam,  thoroughly  mixing  together,  which  should 
be  made  warm  before  using.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  see 
that  the  plants  are  fairly  moist  before  re-potting,  so  that  no 
water  is  required  for  several  days  after  this  work  has  been  done 
and  plunge  the  plants  as  advocated  in  a  previous  calendar. 

Bict.on,  Devonshire.  James  Mayxe, 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Thunias. — The  deciduous  Thunias  are  a  race  of  plants 
which  are  seldom  seen  well  done  or  represented  at  all  in  many 
of  the  prominent  collections  in  this  country.  Their  desirable 
characteristics  recommend  them  for  more  extensive  cultivation. 
The  plants  lay  resting  and  in  a  dormant  state  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  will  at  the  present  season  commence  to 
produce  growth  from  the  base  of  the  last  season’s  stems. 
Where  this  is  the  case',  the  plants  should  be  turned  carefully 
out  of  their  pots  ;  the  old  potting  compost  should  then  be  re¬ 
moved  from  among  the  roots.  If  the  young  growth  has 
advanced  to  the  length  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  new  roots  will  be 
emitting  from  their  base;  care  should  therefore  be  observed 
that,  while  picking  away  the  compost,  the  tender  roots  do  not 
get  damaged.  When  cleared  of  the  material  all  dead  and 
decayed  matter  should  be  cut  away.  Carefully  examine  the 
base  of  the  old  stems*,  for  scale  and  other  insect  pests  find  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  vegetable  matter  that  frequently  collects 
about  the  base. 

When  ready  for  repotting,  a  stick  sufficiently  large  to  secure 
the  plants  should  be  attached  to  each  stem.  This  will  hold 
the  plant  in  position  until  such  time  as.  the  new  roots  get  hold 
of  the  compost  and  the  plant  becomes  re-established.  The  pots 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  number  of  stems  it 
is  desirable  to  place  together  in  each  pot.  They  should  be 
drained  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  broken  crocks. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf 
soil,  a  little  dried  cowdung,  and  sufficient  sand  or  broken  crocks, 
to  render  the  compost  porous.  Tire  surface  of  the  pot  may  be 
covered  with  sphagnum  as  well  as  a  little  added  to  the  com¬ 
post.  The  plants  should  be  fixed  in  position  so  that  the  base 
of  the  old  growth  is  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  press  the 
compost  veiy  firm.  After  potting  is  completed,  give  the  plants 
a  good  watering  with  rain-water.  Arrange  in  a  fairly  light 
position  of  the  stove  or  warm  house  ;  water  with  discretion 
until  the  growth  gets  well  away  and  the  roots  get.  hold  of  tlrel 
potting  compost.  A  sharp  look-out  will  be  necessary  for  red 
spider,  which  pests  are  sure  to  attack  Thunias  if  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  are  at  all  dry.  The:  plants  may  be  freely 
syringed  when  growth  has  become  vigorous. 

Cattleya  citrina. — It  is  rarely  that  one  sees,  this  species  re¬ 
taining  its  normal  vigour  for  many  years  after  the  plants  have 
been  imported,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  there 
are  a  few  places  in  which  I  have  found  the  plants  continuing 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  many  years.  One  of  the  greatest 
faults  cultivators  make  with  this  species  is  that  they  are 
generally  subjected  to*  the  conditions  of  the  Cattleya  house 
throughout  the  year.  In  summer  the  temperature  of  the: 
above-mentioned  structure  is  far  too  hot  and  dry.  During  the 
warm  months  of  the  year — May  to  September — the  plants 
will  do  best  in  the  Odontoglossum  house,  or  even  under  the! 
shade  of  the  Vines  in  an  early  vinery  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  cut.  At  the  end  of  September,  while  growth  is 
developing,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  temperature 
ranging  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,'  where  they  will  complete 
their  growth  and  produce  their  flowers  in  due  course  in  the 
following  spring.  Little  repotting  will  be  required  if,  whet: 
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received  in  an,  imported  state,  the  plants  are  potted  into 
shallow  pans  or  baskets.  The  compost,  consisting  wholly  of 
peat  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss,  pressed  firmly  about  them,  re¬ 
mains  in  good  condition  for  many  years,  providing  rain-water 
is  used  for  watering  purposes.  I  find  the  plants  do  best  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof.  Although  the  flowers  are  of  little  use 
for  decorative  purposes,  the  attractive  colour  and  fragrant  per¬ 
fume  are  always  appreciated  and  admired.  H.  J. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 


The  heavy  storms  and  rain  which  we  have  experienced  since 
writing  my  last  notes  have  rendered  the  ground  quite  unfit  for 
working  or  seed  sowing,  and  on  no  account  should  any  attempt 
be  made  till  after  a  spell  of  fine  weather.  Fortunately,  a 
drying  day  or  two  at  this  season  soon  puts  matters  right, 
especially  on  light,  well-drained  soils.  Too  much  importance 
can  hardly  be  attached  to  getting  in  the  crops  when  the  ground 
can  be  worked  with  pleasure ;  otherwise  it  will  mean  failure, 
or  practically  so.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  time,  but  it  is  well 
never  to  miss  a  chance  after  this  date  of  getting  in  the  main 
beds  of  Parsnips  and  Onions.  Push  forward  any  work  which  is 
in  arrears  and  can  be  done  now,  few  of  us  being  so  fortunate  as 
not  to  be  able  to  find  something  or  other  which  has  been  held 
over. 

Box  Edging  . — Though  not  an  advocate  for  this  for  several 
reasons,  oftentimes  one  has  no  other  choice,  but  it  entails 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  and  seldom  do  we  see  it  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  never  safe  to1  use  the 
now  popular  “  weed-killer  ”  ;  certainly  a  true  gardener’s  friend 
-—indeed,  the  employer’s  also — and  it  certainly  affords  a  lurk¬ 
ing  place  for  slugs  and  many  other  garden  pests.  However, 
where  it  is  in  evidence,  it  will  require  replanting  every  few 
years  to  keep  it  trim  and  in  good  order,  and  the  best  seasons 
for  doing  so  are  either  early  autumn  or  March ;  but  I  prefer 
the  latter,  for  if  well  and  quickly  performed  it  will  at  once 
start  away  into  active  growth,  and  success  is  certain.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  smart,  active  workman,  with  a  good  eye,  who  will 
take  a  thorough  interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  for  when  put 
in  slovenly  nothing  looks  worse.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
straight  walks  that  the  lines  should  be  perfectly  square  before 
commencing  the  work.  The  stools  should  have  the  old  roots 
trimmed  well  back,  using  a  bill-hook  and  chopping-block  for 
che  purpose.  This  should  be  done  expeditiously,  placing  it  in 
oaskets  head  upwards,  ready  for  planting.  The  trench  which 
s  to  receive  it  should  be  sufficiently  deep  not  to  cripple  the 
roots,  and  place  round  a  little  finely-prepared  soil  to  give  it 
li  start,  after  which  make  quite  firm.  Take  off  the  tops  evenly 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  garden  shears,  and  to  give  the  work  a  good 
inisk  apply  a  slight  dressing  of  new  gravel.  Should  the 
heather  prove  dry  after  planting  give  one  good  soaking  to 
ettle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

'  Asparagus,  like  everything  else,  is  unusually  forward  this 
ear.  Place  one  more  planting  in  quite  cool  frames  and  air 
■eely,  which,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  should  ensure  an  un- 
roken  supply.  Permanent  beds  ought  now  to  be  neatly  raked 
own,  taking  care  to  leave  the  crowns  well  covered,  both  as  a 
reventive  against  frost  as  well  as  drought.  On  light,  poor 
rials  apply  a  thin  dressing  of  common  salt. 

Making  New  Beds.  — This  should  be  performed  quite  ten 
iys  earlier  than  is  usually  the  case.  Asparagus  always  starts 
vav  most  satisfactorily  just  as  the  crowns  commence  to  grow, 
verytliing  should  be  had  in  readiness  before  exposing  the 
nts,  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  nicely  covered,  work- 
g  the  finest  of  the  soil  carefully  among  the  roots.  More 
ilures  are  due  to  this  than  from  any  other  cause.  Everyone 
issessing  a  garden  should  cultivate  this  delicious  vegetable, 
id  few  things  give  less  trouble  or  are  more  remunerative. 

A  thin  crop  either  of  Lettuce  or  Radishes  may  be  taken  from 
e  newly  planted  bed  the  first  year,  but  not  after.  The  alleys 
ry  always  he  utilised  for  dwarf-growing  Cauliflowers,  such  as 
triy  Forcing  or  Magnum  Bonum,  which  will  often  afford  the 
cessary  protection  against  frost  and  cold  winds. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


Seldom  do  we  experience  such  a  long  spell  of  mild  weather 
at  this  season  with  the  absence  of  cold  cutting  winds  and  frosts 
as  we  are  having  at  the  present  time,  but  we  shall  undoubtedly, 
sooner  or  later,  be  subjected  to  some  of  the  cold  weather  which 
we  look  for  during  this  month.  The  result  of  the  mild  spell 
and  warm  rains  is  that  many  of  our  hardy  plants  have  started 
away  into  active  growth  vigorously,  and  are  unusually  forward  ; 
but  we  must  not  suppose  by  this  that  all  the  weather  injurious 
to  young  and  tender  shoots  has  passed.  These  plants,  which 
were  covered  upon  the  approach  of  winter  with  mats,  bracken 
or  hay-bands,  such  as  Rheums  in  variety,  Gunnera  scabra,  and 
G.  manicata,  Gyneriums,  etc.,  should  not  have  the  protecting 
material  taken  from  them  too  hurriedly,  or  a  severe  check  may 
lesult,  and  the  appearance  of  fine  foliage  plants,  if  allowed  to 
become  damaged  in  any  way  at  this  season,  will  be  seriously 
marred.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  above-mentioned  plants 
injured  by  removing  the  covering  too  soon,  the  result  being 
that  the  leaves  which  expand  first  have  a  disagreeable  brown¬ 
ness  all  round  the  edges,  which  remains  till  they  decay. 

Many  herbaceous  plants  whose  shoots  are  appearing  through 
the  soil  will  be  rendered  much  safer  from  any  injurious  effects 
of  the  weather  if  a  dressing  of  leaf  soil  or  old  mushroom-bed 
manure  is  placed  around  them.  Eremurus  and  similar  subjects 
should  have  some  Spruce  boughs  placed  round  them  to  prevent 
the  early  leaves  from  being  cut  by  cold  winds  or  frost,  as  many 
plants  are  appearing  quite  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time. 


Montbretias. — These  are  some  of  our  most  useful  plants  for 
summer  decoration,  as  they  require  but  little  attention  and 
supply  an  enormous  quantity  of  very  beautiful  cut  flowers.  To 
see  them  to  the  best  advantage  a  border  should  be  devoted 
entirely  to  their  culture,  and  although  the  majority  are  prac¬ 
tically  hardy,  and  will  produce  fairly  good  results  if  left  in  the 
ground  all  the  winter,  by  far  the  best  method  is  to  lift  the 
bulbs  in  the  autumn  when  the  foliage  has  died  down,  and  place 
in  boxes  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  Those  which  were  so  treated 
can  now  be  planted  out,  and  if  in  a  border  to  themselves  a 
very  good  distance  will  be  1  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  the 
same  from  plant  to  plant.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots,  and  when  the  planting  is  completed  give  the  border  a 
good  mulching  of  Mushroom-bed  manure  or  some  similar 
material.  A  fairly  rich  porous  compost  suits  them  well,  and 
an  open  sunny  position  should,  if  possible,  be  chosen.  Copious 
supplies  of  water  in  hot  diy  weather  will  prove  veiy  beneficial, 
and  the  soil  should  be  frequently  loosened  with  the  hoe. 

Batches  which  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  borders  or 
shrubberies  should  receive  a  good  top  dressing,  but  never  let 
these  clunqis  remain  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  without 
taking  them  up  and  thoroughly  dividing  the  conns. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  for  outside  planting  is 
M.  crocosmiaeflora,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  for  general 
purposes,  exceptionally  free,  and  remaining  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  brilliant  orange  in 
colour.  Other  grand  varieties  are  M.  Feu  d’ Artifice,  yellow, 
edged  scarlet;  M.  Rayon  d’Or,  a  clear  yellow;  M.  Pottsii. 
another  veiy  free-flowering  and  useful  variety,  colour  almost 
scarlet ;  M. ‘  rosea,  very  free  and  distinct,  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  although  not  nearly  so  robust  as  many  others,  \  ct. 
well  worth  inclusion  on  account  of  its  beautiful  colour  :  M. 
Eldorado-,  clear  yellow,  suitable  for  the  front  of  the  border  ; 
M.  Eclatant,  scarlet  with  yellow  throat  :  and  M.  Solfatere,  a 
very  good  ve-llow.  This  comprises  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
reliable  varieties ;  there  are  many  others  very  similar.  .  Two 
veiy  fine  new  varieties  are  Germania  and  George  Davidson, 
which  will  prove  distinct  additions  to  this  useful  class  of  plants. 


Water  and  Bog  Plants. — The  decaying  leaves  and  stems 
hich  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  through  the 
inter  should  now  be  removed  so  that  the  young  growths  of 
yphas,  Butomus  umbellatus,  Cyperus,  Juncus.  (  a  rex,  and 
ns  Pseud-accrus  can  start  away  freely.  >ee  that  the  pond- 
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weeds  are  not  encroaching  on  such  plants  as  the  Nymphaeas, 
Aponogeton  distachyum,  Menyantlxes  trifoliate,  Hottonia 
palustris,  Orontium  aquaticum,  Pontederia  cordata,  Peltandra 
virginica,  and  the  Sagittarius.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  any 
of  the  Nymphaeas,  small  pieces  of  the  rhizome  with  a  crown 
may  now  be  taken  off,  placed  in  punnets  or  small  baskets  in 
some  rich  clay,  and  stood  in  a  shallow  stream  to  start  them. 
When  they  have  become  nicely  rooted  transfer  to  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters,  which,  if  possible,  should  be  in  an  open, 
sunny  position,  and  still  water.  A  very  good  depth  for  the 
Marliacea,  Laydekerii,  and  tuberosa  varieties  is  from  2|-  ft.  to> 
3  ft. ;  for  the  smaller  sowing  ones  which  will  include  odorata, 
minor,  pygmaea,  and  the  yellow  variety  p.  Helveola,  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.,  will  suffice,  while  the  British  white  N.  alba  and 
its  variety,  candidissima,  will  succeed  admirably  in  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  of  water.  ,  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


The  month  of  March  is  an  extremely  busy  one  for  the 
gardener,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open.  At  this  time  the 
days  are  lengthening  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  daily 
becoming  more  favourable  to  new  life  in  plants  that  have  been 
enjoying  either  a  partial  or  entire  rest.  Having  this  fact  in 
view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sooner  repotting  (or  other  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  roots  necessary)  is  performed,  thei  greater  chance 
plants  have  to  at  once  take  hold  of  the  new  soil,  thus  receiving 
no  check,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to-  withstand  the  hotter 
weather  when  it  comes  without  being  retarded. 

Potting  may  therefore  be  considered  of  great  importance  at 
this  time,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pushing  forward  the 
work.  In  the  first,  place,  see  that  plenty  of  different  kinds  of 
soils  are  placed  under  cover  in  readiness.  The  composts  must 
be  neither  too  wet  nor  too-  diy ;  to-  strike  the  happy  medium 
in  this  particular  is  very  essential.  To  repot  annually  the 


whole  of  the  occupants  of  the  stove  or  greenhouse  is  not  to  be 
recommended ;  the  grower  must  bring  judgment,  combined 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  each  genus  under 
his  charge,  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

F eras,  for  instance,  are  impatient  of  a  too  frequent  disturb¬ 
ance  of  their  roots,  and  equally  as  good  plants  may  be  grown 
by  potting  many  species  once  in  two  or  three  years  as  by 
performing  the  operation  annually,  and  ofbtimes  much  better 
results  accrue,  provided  always  that  the  soil  is  sweet  and  the 
drainage  remains  good.  Ferns  that  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  may  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  robust  state  for  years  by  feed¬ 
ing  with  weak  liquid  manure,  alternating  this  with  guano  or 
liquid  manure  powder  throughout  their  season  of  growth.  The 
result  will  be  ample  leafage  of  a  bright  green  hue,  absence  of 
stunted  fronds  through  the  soil  becoming  sour,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  plants  can  be  used  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways 
for  adorning  rooms  in  the  dwelling  than  when  they  are  potted 
into  larger  pots. 

Palms  are  another  genus  of  plants  that  thrive  under  similar 
conditions,  and  precisely  the  same  remarks  apply  as  with 
Ferns.  By  all  means  examine  at  this  season  all  plants  growing 
in  pots,  but  avoid  over-potting.  By  following  on  these  lines 
there  will  be  less  call  for  such  extreme  caution  in  affording 
water  as  is  so  necessary  with  newly-potted  plants. 

Seed-sowing. — If  not  already  done,  seeds  of  Smilax,  Celsia, 
Gloxinia,  Asparagus  of  sorts, 'Clerodendron  fallax,  Begonia, 
etc.,  for  the  production  of  plants  for  a  display  in  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory,  should  be  sown  forthwith. 

Annuals  should  also  receive  attention  now.  Sow  in  pans  or 
pots  that  have  been  washed  and  well  drained.  The  compost 
for  Asters,  Stocks,  Marigolds,  etc.,  should  consist  of  old  potting 
soil  of  a  light  character,  whilst  that  for  choicer  seeds  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  peat-,  leaf-soil  and  loam,  with  sufficient 
sand  added  to-  make  the  whole  porous.  Pass  it  through  a 
-j-in.  sieve  and  press  fairly  firm,  and  make  quite  level :  then 
sow  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  slightly  with  finer  soil.  Give  a 
good  watering  with  tepid  water  through  a  fine  rose  and  place 
them  in  heat.  K.  M. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.  Exigencies  of  space  at  times  compel  delay  in  the  insertion  of  many  interesting  Letters. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  afford  space  in  your  journal  for 
a  few  comments  on  the  above-named  institution.  Like  many 
other  gardeners,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  subscribe  to  any  insti¬ 
tution  to  benefit  others  unless  I  could  see  a  way  to  benefit  myself 
and  those  dependent  on  me  at  the  same  time.  So,  in  company 
with  the  late  Mr.  William  Bull,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  late 
Mr.  Cutler  in  1881,  who  assured  me  that  by  becoming  an  annual 
subscriber  for  the  stated  number  of  years,  and  should  I  become 
“  eligible,”  I  would  be  entitled  to  the  pension  without  any  trouble 
or  expense.  Should  I  become  eligible  now  I  should  be  obliged  to 
take  part  in  a  very  unequal  lottery. 

Allowing  the  necessity  of  revising  the  rules,  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the  committee  would  bellow 
best  toi  serve  the  institution  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  old 
members.  Have  they  done  so-  in  either  case?  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  will  take  my  own  case  as  an  example.  From  1882  to  1889  I 
subscribed  twenty-three  guineas,  and  I  am  told  that  I  am  entitled 
to  1,600  votes.  Now  if  I  had  dribbled  my  subscriptions  out  over 
twenty-three  years  I  should  have  been  entitled  under  the  new 
rules  to  2,300  votes.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
institution  benefiting  considerably  more  from  receiving  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  lump  as  compared  to  guineas  annually,  yet  I  have 
seven  guineas  standing  to  my  credit  which  I  receive  no  benefit 
from  whatever.  So  if  I  had  five  or  seven  guineas  to  spare  at  the) 
present  time,  what  inducement  is  there  for  me  to  send  it  to  the- 
G.R.B.  Institution? 

Or  take  the  case  of  A,  B,  and  C.  A  has  been  a  life  member 
for  forty-nine  years,  B  an  annual  or  life  subscriber  for  ten  years, 
and  C  can  subscribe  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  one  year,  and  what 
are  their  several  awards?  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
the  secretary  and  others,  and  I  have  suggested  how  the  funds  of 


our  institution  may  be  benefited  and  the  position  of  the  old 
members  improved.  Will  anything  be  done?  That  depends 
entirely  on  the  members  of  the  institution.  Personally,  I  only 
ask  for  justice.  Give  me  that,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  help 
increase  the  funds.  I  can  do  nothing  while  £1  Is.  is  worth 
100  votes  and  £9  9s. — nothing.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 
— I  am,  Sir,  etc.,  It.  H.  Robinson. 


Weed  Killer  on  Walks  in  Garden  and  Policies. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  often  used  Smith’s  weed-killer  on  the  walks 
and  approaches,  and  found  it  very  profitable,  but  I  have  been 
stopped  from  using  it  because  of  the  danger  in  the  poison  affect¬ 
ing  the  feet  of  dogs  and  other  pet  animals.  I  never  have  seen 
nor  heard  of  any  damage  being  done  to  those  pet  animals  through 
the  use  of  weed-killer.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  the  opinion 
of  a  few  other  gardeners  through  the  columns  of  The  Gardening 
World  on  the  above-mentioned  poison. 

Head  Gardener. 


Gardening  Chart  for  Amateurs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  am  wanting  a  gardening  chart  or  guide  for  amateur 
gardening,  giving  particulars  of  plants,  Palms  and  Ferns,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  thereto  in  a  greenhouse  and  flower 
garden  each  month  in  rotation.  I  have  seen  many  gardening 
works,  but  not  one  so  arranged  that  an  amateur  can  take  up 
and  see  at  a  glance  what  are  his  duties  month  by  month.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  oblige  with  an  answer  in  The  Gardening 
WultLD  ?  T.  Henry. 
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The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Y.M.H. 


The  gift  of  expression,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  or  both 
born  good  and  made  more  or  less  perfect,  is  a  precious  heritage 
that,  like  health  and  beauty,  no  money  can  buy.  It  is  mind 
able  to  speak  to  other  minds  in  world-wide  languages,  like 
sculpture,  painting,  or  music  and  literature.  Even  still  the 
art  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  speaks  to  us  across  the  lapse 
of  centuries  as  clear,  as  fresh,  and  as  beautiful  as  ever,  though 
Queen  Hatsu,  Thotlmies  III.,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles,  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Virgil  are  themselves  nothing  but  dust  to-day. 
Look  at  our  English  poets  and  playwrights — Chaucer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Spenser,  and  many  more,  down  to  Tennyson — all  gifted 
in  putting  “  the  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way  ”  in  poetry 
and  song. 

Take  again  the  prose  mathematics  of  Newton,  the  science  of 
Darwin,  and  the  soul-inspiring  writings  of  John  Ruskin,  men 
who  revolutionised  the  world  of  thought  in  their  own  times,  and 
whose  work  will  act  like  yeast  ferments  in  men  and  women’s 
lives  in  the  centuries  to  come.  The  gift  of  expression  is,  in 
human  life,  like  sunshine  to  the  universe ;  it  ennobles  and 
brightens  everything  it  touches,  and  it  really  represents  the 
golden  harvest  of  the  mind  as  garnered  for  us  all  down  the  ages 
of  real  things.  Expression  is  a  subtle  and  immortal  essence, 
ind  preserves  for  us  the  youth  and  beauty  and  the  wisdom  of 
:he  past,  while  also  illuminating  the  present  a  hundredfold. 
Men  and  women  of  virile  intelligence  are  always  yearning  to 
mow  what  was,  what  is,  and  what  will  be ;  news  of  the  past, 
he  present,  and  signs  of  what  is  to  come,  for  the  Witch  of  Endor 
s  not  yet  dead,  and  people  are  still  looking  for  a  sign  even 
n  the  enlightened  twentieth  century. 

This  is  true  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  true  of  garden 
■raft  as  it  is  of  other  things. 

So  far  as  the  gardener  is  concerned,  the  principal  modes  of 
expression  open  to  him  are  speech,  writing,  and  drawing,  and 
le  ought  to  make  sure  of  a  moderate  amount  of  facility  in  them 
ill  as  aids  to  his  future  progress.  Speech  is  So  universal  in  its 
lse  that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  neglect  any  attempt  to  develop 
>r  improve  it  as  we  ought  to  do.  As  bread  must  be  nourish- 
ng,  so  speech  ought  of  all  things  to  be  clear  and  easily  under- 
tood.  A  low,  clear,  and  decided  voice  is  a  great  blessing,  and 
here  are  known  instances  in  which  it  has  helped  gardeners  to 
ise  to  what  for  them  were  eminent  positions. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  young  Joseph  Paxton  was  one  day 
vorking  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
vhen  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  a  private 
■ey,  came  through  from  Chiswick  House,  where  he  resided  at 
imes.  He  wanted  a  light  for  his  cigar,  and  asked  Paxton  to 
procure  one  for  him.  This  young  Paxton  did  in  such  a 
aompt  and  pleasant  way  that  "the  Duke  never  lost  sight  of 
im.  The  Duke  was  slightly  deaf,  and  Paxton’s  clear  and  firm 
peech  delighted  him.  We  all  know  what  followed — how  a 
acancy  occurred  at  Chatsworth,  and  how  Paxton  was  at  once 
ppointed  by  the  Duke,  t  and  bow  famous  the  gardens  there 
ecame  in  his  hands.  Then  came  the  great  exhibition  of  1851 
Afterwards  removed  and  re-erected  at  Sydenham  as  the  “  Crys- 
d  Palace  ”),  for  which  building  in  curved  iron  and  glass  Paxton 
lade  the  first  rough  sketch  on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper.  The 
lea  of  ribs  of  iron  filled  in  wdth  glass  is  said  to  have  been 
junded  on  the  hollow  ribs  and  veins  underneath  the  great 
:aves  of  the  Victoria  regia,  so  that  we  owe  our  first  great  erec- 
ons.in  iron  and  glass  to  a. bit  of  “  nature  study  ”  on  the  part 
t  an  ingenious  and  practical  gardener. 

Paxton  was  lucky,  some  will  say,  but  he  really  deserved  to 
e  fortunate.  He  worked  and  studied  for  it ;  his  address  and 
earing  and  education  alike  were  far  ahead  of  the  usual  average 
t  his  tune.  He  had  clear  and  decided  speech,  he  could  write 
eaily  and  well,  and  he  not  only  had  good  practical  ideas, 
ut,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could  express  them  clearly,  even  on 
stray  sheet  of  blotting-paper.  He  did  not  waste  time  in  look¬ 


ing  for  drawing  materials,  but  took  the  first  practical  materials 
that  came  to  his  hand. 

Many  a  good  man,  and  good  gardener  too,  have  excellent 
ideas,  but  they  often  lack  the  power  of  expressing  them  just 
at  the  right  moment  of  time  when  listeners  are  receptive. 
They  let  the  iron  get  cold  before  they  strike.  Some  with  useful 
and  practical  notions  have  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions ; 
they  defer  the  matter  to  “  a  more  convenient  season,”  which 
often  means  a  time  that  never  comes. 

Clear  speech,  clear  writing,  and  the  power  of  making  rough 
working  drawings  to  scale,  or  freehand  sketches,  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  looked  upon  as  the  birthright  of  all  craftsmen,  and  to 
none  are  they  of  more  value  and  real  service  than  to  gardeners, 
be  they  young  or  old.  We  may  none  of  us  ever  become  great 
and  soul-moving  orators,  or  great  writers  in  the  literary  world, 
or  highly-accomplished  artists.  The  very  highest  degree  in 
these  arts  is  not  necessary  to  gardeners,  but  they  must  carry 
each  to  its  most  useful  point  of  excellence  to  them  in  their 
work,  leaving  the  expression  of  their  highest  beauty  to  those 
who  devote  all  their  time  and  ability. 

“  Nature  study  ”  is  by  some  thought  to  be  a  new  system  in 
schools,  and  so  it  may  be  in  many  of  them,  but  a  gardener’s 


The  Basque  Flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla.)  (See  page  228.) 


whole  life  is  begun  and  spent  in  studying  nature  from  a  good 
many  practical  points  of  view.  So  in  schools  children  should 
be  taught  first  to  see  and  think  about  real  simple  things — a 
root,  a  leaf,  a  flower,  leading  up  to  a  domestic  bird  or  animal. 
The  teacher  must  be  a  good  observer,  and  at  first  must,  as  it 
were,  lend  his  pupil  his  own  eyes  and  thoughts.  Then  the 
pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  describe  what  and  how  much 
is  actually  seen,  clearly  spoken  in  words,  then  to  write  a  short 
and  clear  account  of  the  facts  observed,  and,  finally,  to  make 
a  rough  sketch  on  a  slate,  or  with  pencil  on  paper,  of  the  object. 
In  some  cases  a  rough  model  in  clay,  to  show  substance,  may 
be  made  as  well,  but  to  see,  to  think,  to  describe,  and  to  sketch 
are  the  real  essentials,  and  there  is  nothing  like  nature  study 
for  teaching  the  elementary  arts  of  expression  that  become  so 
highly  essential  in  after  life  to  us  all.  Expression  of  the  best 
can  only  come  or  be  obtained  in  one  way,  and  the  only  way 
in  this  case  is  clear  observation  or  right  seeing,  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  attentive  thought.  An  old  author  once  said  that 
“  easy  or  facile  writing  was  very  hard  reading,  and  this  is 
often  true.  The  tongue,  if  unrestrained  by  thought,  runs  away 
■with  the  orator,  the  pen  with  the  writer,  and  the  pencil  or  brush 
with  the  painter,  and  the  result  is,  of  course,  bad,  because  it 
is  thoughtless  work,  and  useless  to  those  who  hear  or  read 
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or  see.  Of  course,  there  are  other  means  of  expression  open 
to  the  gardener  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  particularly  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  other  products  he  grows.  A 
landscape  gardener  especially  can  express  himself  in  many 
ways.  He  can  use  his  keen  perception  and  good  taste  in  laying 
out  a  garden  and  grounds  near  the  dwelling  conveniently  and 
beautifully,  as  well  as  economically.  A  garden  really  well 
laid  out  is  one  that  can  be  worked  most  profitably  and  easily,  or 
at  the  least  cost,  afterwards.  So  we  see  that  the  gift  of 
creation  or  expression  is  no  mere  accomplishment,  but  in  its 
best  it  is  really  a  sterling  and  practical  thing,  leading  towards 
economy  and  real  utility,  or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy  in  the  shape  of  labour  and  general  utility. 


New  Cactus  Dahlias  of  1903. 


In  giving  a  few  notes  on  the  best  of  the  new  Dahlias  for 
1903,  it  is,  of  course,  without  knowledge  in  many  cases  of  the 
habit  of  the  plants,  and  my  notes  were,  to  a  great  extent,  taken 
from  flowers  exhibited  at  the  various  large  shows  last  autumn. 
Speaking  of  the  new  Dahlias  reminds  me  of  the  fact  of  so  many 
varieties  never  again  being  seen  in  so  fine  form  as  they  were 
exhibited  by  the  raiser,  and  I  have  for  years  been  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
raisers  cultivated  them  better  and  with  more  care  than  other 
growers  afterwards  devoted  to  them.  I  am  now,  however, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  so  in  many  cases,  but 
that  the  varieties  rapidly  deteriorate,  some  quicker  than  others, 
and  that  it  is  not,  as  is  generally,  supposed,  entirely,  the  fault 
of  our  Dahlia  raisers  when  indifferent  results  are  obtained  from 
varieties  which  the  autumn  before  were  particularly  good.  In 
many  instances  varieties  which  were  full-centred  flowers  the 
first  year  quickly  get  so  thin  as  to  become  open-eyed.  All 
these  different  failings  have  always  been  met  with  in  raising 
new  flowers,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue,  which  brings 
me  to  the  point  of  giving  the  subjoined  short  list  of  new 
varieties.  Although  some  will  drop  out  when  tried  the  second 
time,  yet  amongst  them  are  doubtless  some  which  will  still 
further  improve  the  Cactus  section.  These  must  be  looked 
upon  as  payment  for  those  which  are  tried  and  found  wanting. 

In  looking  through  the  list.  I  notice  that  seven  varieties  only 
secured  the  certificates  of  the  three  leading '  committees — 
namely,  the  N.D.S.,  the  R.H.S.,  and  the  London  Dahlia  Union. 

As  a  long  season  over  which  a,  Dahlia  will  produce  perfect 
bloom  is  a  great  advantage,  I  give  these  seven  flowers  first 
place,  as  they  must,  have  been,  in  good  form  for  some  time. 

These  were  : — H.  .1.  Jones,  a  large  flower,  fine-petalled  and 
good  centre,  primrose-yellow  at  base  of  petal,  shading  to  pink 
at  the  tips,  the  pink  shading  being  more  noticeable  early  in 
the  autumn  at  the  first  N.D.S.  show.  Yeiy  fine  as  shown  on. 
several  occasions.  Minnie  West  is  large,  incurving  in  form, 
primrose  at  base,  pure  white  at  tips,  very  promising.  Eva,  a. 
very  pure  white,  incurved  form  and  fine  petals  ;  should  become 
a  welcome  addition.  Manxman,  large  flower,  crimson,  with 
purple  shading,  inclined  to  broaden  at  the  base  of  petal,  but 
a  striking  variety.  Albion,  white,  slightly  creamy  near  the 
centre,  straight  petals,  fine  at  points,  large  full  flowers.  Etna, 
decided  break  in  colour,  being  lilac  and  violet  blended ;  form 
good  and  stem  wiry;  pleasing  colour.  Vesuvius,  a  fancy 
Cactus,  with  yellow  ground,  speckled  and  striped  crimson. 
Very  fine  on  several  occasions  last  autumn,  and  an  additional 
colour  to  this  section. 

In  all  probability  the  above  seven  are  amongst  the  very' 
finest.  All  the  following  were  successful  in  taking  two  out  of 
the  three  awards  mentioned  before,  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
all  hopeful  flowers  :  — 

Miss  T.  Cherry  is  carmine-pink,  a  pretty  colour,  with  largo 
flowers  of  fairly  good  form.  Coronation  is  a  small  flower  of 
pretty  form,  veiy  fine  in  petal,  and  bright  red  in  colour.  F.  A. 
Wellesley  is,  a  strong-stemmed  flower,  crimson  and  magenta, 
and  a  variety  of  some  promise.  F.  H.  Chapman  has  huge 
flowers  with  fine  petals  of  deep  orange  colour.  It  was  very 


fine  at  the  N.D.S.  when  certificated.  Mr.  Seagrave  is  rose, 
shaded  purple,  long  petals,  twisted  and  pointed,  forming  a  good 
flower.  Winsome  is  a  white,  incurved  form,  with  strong  stem, 
somewhat  weak  centre  as  shown  later.  W.  F.  Balding  is 
yellow,  shading  to  salmon,  full  flower,  large  and  showy,  with 
claw-sha.ped  petals.  Mabel  Tulloch  is  rosy-pink,  with  yellow 
centre,  incurved  in  form,  and  a  most  attractive  colour.  Charm 
is  quite  a  new  shade  of  colour,  unique  in  fact,  being  yellow 
and  red,  distinctly  tipped  white,  and  of  good  form. 

I  now  come  to  a  few  varieties  which  secured  one  award,  and 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  upon,  but  which 
in  some  cases  looked  veiy  fine  on  the  occasion  when  certificated, 
in  some  instances  not  being  again  seen,  and  in  others  seeming 
to  be  unworthily  overlooked  by  the  committees.  Those  I  saw 
to  best  advantage  are  most  commented  upon.  Mrs.  W.  Cutli- 
bertson  is  deep  crimson,  a  veiy  fine  flower,  good  form,  and  a 
most  hopeful-looking  variety.  Princess  is  pale  rose,  attractive 
on  account  of  coloyr,  which  is  much  wanted.  Ella  is  salmon, 
with  orange  shadings,  and  of  good  form  ;  petals  veiy  long.  H. 
F.  Robertson  is  deep  yellow,  with  very  narrow  petals,  forming 
pretty  blooms  of  refined  appearance.  Iantlie,  shown  veiy  fine 
at  the  early  N.D.S.  Show,  is  an  incurved  form,  and  finest  petals 
of  great  length.  Colour,  yellowish-salmon,  but  blended  other 
colourings.  Mabel  Needs  is  a  scarlet,  large  flower,  with 
pointed  petals  and  good  appearance.  Prince  of  Orange  is 
yellow,  shading  to  chrome,  inclined  to  heaviness,  but  a  striking 
flower.  Redcap  is  brightest  crimson,  with  finest  of  fine  petals, 
and  small  blooms.  Clarence  Webb  is  mauve,  overlaid  with 
salmon,  and  having  most  approved  claw-sliaped  petals.  Ray¬ 
mond  Parks  is  a  variety  often  seen  good  last  autumn,  with 
deep  crimson,  incurved  form,  and  large  flowers. 

Respecting  novelty  in  the  above  varieties  in  the  sense  of 
being  new  forms,  colours,  or  other  breaks,  the  most  notable 
are  Charm,  Vesuvius,  and  Coronation.  Charm  is  particularly 
unique  in  colouring,  as  is  also-  Vesuvius  of  the  fancies,  whilst 
Coronation  is  bordering  on  the  pompone  Cactus. 

If  I  had  to  select  a  dozen  of  the  best  I  should  vote  for  the 
following;  but  this  is  hardly  a  fair  test,  as  so  many  have 
almost  an  equal  claim  for  a  position,  and  several  others  may 
turn  out  best ;  the  flowers  are  not  placed  in  order  of  merit, 
as  this  is  quite  impossible: — Charm,  H.  J.  Jones,  Albion, 
Manxman,  Eva,  Vesuvius,  Clarence  Webb,  Ianthe,  Etna,  Minnie 
West,  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  and  F.  H.  Chapman. 

My  notes  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  two  or 
three  which,  though  not  blessed  with  a  certificate,  were  most 
promising  flowers.  Amongst  them  were  Ida,  a  very  fine 
yellow ;  Phineas,  scarlet,  large  and  bold  flower  ;  Harry  Laing, 
pretty  colour  ;  and  Mrs.  Dust  in,  bronzy  yellow.  C.  D. 


Acacia  acinacea. 

This  species  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  a  neat-growing  shrub,  flowers  in  a.  small  state,  and  is 
suitable  alike  for  planting  out  in  a  border  or  for  growing  in 
pots.  In  tire  Temperate  House  at  Iyew  a  plant  is  now  in  full 
flower,  and  a  sight  of  it  would  at  once  convince  anyone  of  its 
value.  Like  most  of  the  good-flowering  species  suitable  for; 
indoors,  it  is  an  Australian  plant,  and,  like  many  of  the 
others,  it  has  been  known  for  many  years,  though  it  never 
seems  to  have  been  largely  grown.  It  is  of  low  stature  and 
graceful  outline.  Its  height  is  anything  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft, 
its  branches  being  very  thin,  wiiy  and  pendent.  The  leaves 
are  about  J  in.  long  and  veiy  narrow.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
and  borne  in  small,  fluffy  balls  from  the.  leaf-axils  of  last  years 
wood,  an  inflorescence  being  borne  from  almost  every  axil. 
Like  most  other  Acacias,  this  one  is  benefited  by  being  rathei 
severely  pruned  after  the  flowers  are  over  ;  if  an  annual  pruning 
is  not  given,  this  species  in  particular  would  soon  become  legg} 
and  unsightly.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  3  in.  or  I  in.,  long, 
taken  off  with  a  slight  heel  of  old  wood,  root  quickly  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  peat  if  placed  in  a  warm  and  close  pro¬ 
pagating  case.  ^  . 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of,” 

Phaius  Wallichii. 

Qne  of  the  stateliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  flowered,  of 
Orchids.  Where  large  plants  are  required  it  is  specially  de¬ 
sirable,  being  of  easy  culture  and  of  highly  ornate  appearance. 
The  spreading  sepals  and  petals  are  buff  coloured,  whilst  the 
long  lip  is  yellow  at  the  base,  dull  reddish  beyond.  A  native 
of  India,  where  it  occurs  from  Nepaul  to  Assam. 

Dendrobium  wardianum. 

A  handsome  Dendrobe  of  pleasing  appearance,  producing 
two  to  three  white  flowers  tipped  with  amethyst-purple,  in  a 
fascicle.  The  attractive  lip  is  bright  ochreous  yellow,  with 
two  maroon  blotches  at  the  base ;  upper  part  white,  with  tip 
tinged  amethyst-purple.  Two  forms  are  in  cultivation,  that 
from  Burtnah  being  the  more  desirable,  being  larger  in  stems 
and  flowers,  whilst  the  Assam  form,  formerly  D.  Falconeri, 
have  fully  brighter-coloured  flowers. 

Dendrobium  Juno. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  hybrid  is  a  member  of  the  “  fasci- 


at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  staged  with  a  ground-work 
of  Homan  Hyacinths.  A  shrubby  stove  plant,  introduced  by 
Hr.  F othergM  from  India  in  1777. 

Tabernaemontana  coronaria  flore  pleno. 

A  desirable  stove  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  4  ft.  The 
peduncles,  which  are  produced  in  pairs  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches,  bear  four  to  six  white,  fragrant,  Gardenia-like 
flowers,  very  useful  for  buttonholes.  Cultivated  through 
India,  it  is  familiarly  called  “  Adam’s  Apple  ”  and  “  East 
Indian  Rose  Bay.” 

Loropetalum  chinense. 

A  genus,  nearly  allied  to  Hamamelis,  of  two  species,  one,  L. 
sub-cordata,  not  being  in  cultivation.  This  forms  a  desirable- 
adjunct  to  our  ornamental,  free-flowering  shrubs  for  green¬ 
house  culture,  or  as  specimen  plants  for  exhibition.  The 
flowers  are  profusely  borne  on  short  lateral  branchlets,  pure 
white,  of  four  thong-like  petals.  It  is  a  freely-branched  shrub 
bearing  clusters  of  six  to  seven  flowers.  Native  of  China. 

Camellia  reticulata. 

This  handsome  large-flowered  species  well  merits  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  conservatory,  where  it  forms  an  attractive  feature 


Hardy  Water  Lilies.  (See  p.  228.) 


uulata  ”  section.  The  flower  resembles  that  of  nobile,  but  with 
rounder  segments  and  larger. 

Physostelma  Wallichii  (syn.  Hoya  campanulata). 

A  pretty  stove  climber,  with  slender  drooping  peduncles, 
earing  an  umbel  of  waxy,  pale  buff  flowers.  The  corolla  is 
lup-shaped,  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  star-like  process,  formed 
py  the  stamina!  lobes  and  a  black,  eye-like  centre.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  and  ornamental  Asclepiad  from  Singapore. 

kmphicomz  Emodii 

Though  sufficiently  hardy  for  cultivation  in  protected  parts 
outside,  it  forms  a  useful  and  attractive  pot  plant,  associating 
veil  with  Freesia  refracta.  From  the  perennial  rootstock 
irises  short  stems  with  emparipinnate  leaves.  The  racemes 
ire  usually  axillary,  though  sometimes  terminal,  bearing  five 
o  eight  orange-rose,  erect,  tubular  flowers.  Native  of  India. 

’lumbago  rosea. 

Useful  as  a  climber,  it  is  most  desirable  when  grown  as  small 
>ot  plants.  As  such  we  have  observed  it  to  great  advantage 


at  this  season.  Though  its  flowers  lack  the  compactness  and 
symmetry  of  C.  japonica  and  its  varieties,  yet  it  is  a  question 
if  they  are  not  more  artistic.  Native  of  China. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei. 

A  garden  hybrid,  derived  from  gracilis  parviflora,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  former  by  its  shorter  panicle  of  more  spread- 
mo-  flowers  and  erect  habit,  whilst  the  absence  of  a  corvmbose 

o  ■  m 

inflorescence  and  shorter  branches  distinguishes  it  from  D. 
parviflora.  One  of  the  most  useful  cf  white-flowered  shrubs 
when  forced  for  greenhouse  decoration  or  for  cut  flowers. 

Cestrum  Newelli. 

This,  the  latest  flowering  species  of  the  section,  suited  for 
greenhouse  culture,  is  also  the  most  desirable.  Its  rich  crimson 
flowers,  freely  produced,  give  it  great  decorative  value.  It 
resembles  C.  elegans,  chiefly  differing  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers  and  slightly  larger  leaves.  It  has  been  described  as 
attaining  a  height  of  6  ft.,  but  trained  on  a  pillar  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  house  it  is  fully  16  ft,  high. 
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Some  Hardy  Water  Lilies.  (See  p.  227.) 

The  time  for  planting  Water  Lilies  will  soon  be  at  hand,  so 
that  those  intending  to  form  a  collection  or  add  to  their  already 
existing  one  should  be  making  preparations  with  that  object 
in  view.  About  the  middle  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  com¬ 
mence,  after  which  planting  may  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
June.  The  proper  time  for  this  sort  of  work  is  regulated  by 
the  commencement  of  growth,  because  when  the  roots, 
rhizomes,  or  tubers  are  put  in  water  they  soon  become  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  fresh  growth  made. 

The  list  of  Water  Lilies  at  the  planter’s  command  is  now 
very  extensive,  but  there  are  several  which  stand  out  pre¬ 
eminently,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all  collections.  Amongst 
white  varieties  Nymphaea  inarliacea  albida  is  a  giant  of  its 
kind,  exceeded  by  few,  if  indeed  by  any,  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
panse  when  fully  developed.  The  flowers  are  also  distinctly 
fragrant,  and  though  not  exactly  white,  are  very  nearly  so,  as 
they  have  only  a  slight  tint  of  flesh  colour  on  the  sepals  and 
base  of  some  of  the  petals.  It  is  represented  on  our  picture  by 
the  largest  flower  shown.  It  received  a  First-class  Certificate 
from  the  R.H.S.,  July,  1897.  Very  slightly  different  is  N. 
inarliacea  rosea,  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  in  July,  1900. 

Amongst  yellow  varieties  N.  odorata  sulphurea  still  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  favour  of  most  people  who  cultivate 
Water  Lilies,  on  account  of  its  large  sulphur-yellow,  fragrant 
flowers.  There  is,  however,  an  improvement  upon  it  in  N.s. 
grandiflora,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S. 
on  August  23rd,  1898. 

A  white  variety  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  N.  glad- 
stoniana,  which  may  not  have  the  great  diameter  of  marliacea 
albida,  but  it  has  the  recommendation  of  very  broad  petals  and 
flowers  cf  great  massiveness,  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  while 
the  plant  is  of  vigorous  constitution. 

Amongst  dark  varieties  N.  robinsoniana  long  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  position,  though  there  are  others  which  rival  it  in  many 
respects.  The  flowers  of  N.  robinsoniana  may  be  described 
as  dark  violet-purple,  distinctly  shaded  with  dark  red.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  given  it  by  the  R.H.S.  on  August  lltli, 
1896.  Both  this  and  N.  gloriosa  are  represented  by  the  dark 
flowers  in  our  picture.  The  last  named  has  glowing  red  flowers 
and  very  broad  petals,  while  the  flowers  are  also  sweetly 
scented.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  R.H.S. 
on  July  26th,  1898.  N.  ellisiana  is  a  veiy  fair  rival  for  N. 
robinsoniana,  because  the  dark  rose  flowers  deepen  in  intensity 
towards  the  centre,  while  the  stamens,  which  are  a  prominent 
feature  in  most  Water  Lilies,  here  become  intensified  to  scarlet. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  on  July  13th,  1897,  by  the 
R.H.S.  N.  sanguinea  has  very  large  crimson  flowers,  and 
merits  a  place  in  collections  where  the  dark  varieties  are  fairly 
well  represented.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  in  July 
1900,  by  the  R.H.S. 

The  pygmies  represented  in  the  illustration  are  the  white  N. 
pygmaea  and  the  sulphur-yellow  N.p.  helveola. 

Some  new  varieties  were  exhibited  at  the  Holland  House 
show  last  summer,  including  William  Doogue,  having  strik- 
ingly  cup-shaped  flowers  of  a  pleasing  pink  colour  and  great 
substance.  The  lack  of  sunshine  prevented  the  flowers  from 
opening;  consequently  very  few  people  saw  them  in  their 
beauty.  Another  recent  acquisition  is  N.  William  Falconer, 
named  after  the  superintendent  of  Sehenley  Park,  U.S.a! 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  garnet-red  colour,  and  measure  from 
6  in.  to  7  in.  across.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  our 
readers  that  the  flowers  of  Nymphaeas  may  open  and  close 
daily  for  a  week  on  end  even  in  a  cut  state. 

If  Water  Lilies  are  to  be  planted  in  ponds  or  specially-pre¬ 
pared  tanks  in  the  open  air,  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunshine  should  in  all  cases  be  selected  for  them.  Water 
Lilies  love  the  sunshine,  and  always  flower  best  when  placed 
under  such  conditions.  When  streams  or  rivers  are  utilised 
for  the  planting  of  Water  Lilies  a  bay  should  be  prepared  for 
them  away  from  the  stream  or  the  effects  of  the  rapid  current. 


In  a  state  of  nature  Water  Lilies  love  the  lagoons  and  back 
waters  of  rivers. 

Good  fibrous  loam  and  one-third  of  leaf  soil  will  usually 
supply  Water  Lilies  with  all  the  food  they  require  when  such 
is  to  be  provided.  In  prepared  tanks,  pot  or  tubs  will  be 
necessary  as  receptacles  to  hold  the  roots.  In  large  ponds  or 
lakes  the  roots  should  be  fixed  in  wicker  baskets,  and  sunk  in 
water  to  enable  them  to  get  established.  They  may  be  sub¬ 
merged  to  depths  varying  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft.  of  water,  but  for 
the  larger  types  18  in.  to  2  ft.  is  a  good  average  depth,  and 
the  smaller  growing  species  should  not  have  a  greater  depth 
than  12  in. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Cookson’s  var.  (Seep.  233.) 

During  the  past  few  years  O.  Adrianae  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  valuable  Type  of  Odontoglot,  and  is  considered  to  be 
of  natural  hybrid  origin.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  turned 
up  at  various  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  have  been  considered  worthy  of  a 
distinct  name.  Several  of  them  have  also  received  certificates 
according  to  merit,  three  of  them  having  been  granted 
First-class  Certificates,  and  two  of  them  Awards  of  Merit,  in¬ 
cluding  the  variety  under  notice,  shown  on  May  20th,  1902. 
A  glance  at  our  illustration  will  show  the  handsome  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  spotting,  and  if  such  was  only  worthy  of  an  Award 
of  Merit  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  others  were  more  hand¬ 
some.  That  might  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  because  merit  from 
a  connoisseur’s  point  of  view  might  not  consist  of  features  form¬ 
ing  so  pleasing  a  flower  as  one  of  paler  and  more  delicate 
shade.  Nevertheless,  the  variety  under  notice  was  very  thickly 
and  very  handsomely  spotted  with  chocolate  on  a  white  ground, 
the  spots  being,  if  anything,  more  numerous  on  the  petals  than 
the  sepals.  The  lip  had  one  large  blotch  and  numerous 
smaller  spots.  The  parentage  of  O.  Adrianae  is  supposed  to 
be  O.  crispum  x  hunnewellianum,  the  flowers  being  interme¬ 
diate  in  size  and  markings  between  those  species.  The  exhi¬ 
bitor  was  Norman  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The  Pasque  Flower.  t®ee  P-  225.) 

(Anemone  Pulsatilla). 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  singular  of  our  native  flowers 
is  the  subject  named  above.  Although  common  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  it  is  by  ito  means  common  in  this  country, 
being  confined  as  a  rule  to  a  few  widely-separated  localities 
in  chalk  districts.  The  species  received  its  popular  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  about  Easter,  but  unless  colder  weather 
delays  their  advance  the  flowers  will  all  have  expanded  before 
that  time,  for  cultivated  plants  were  already  in  bloom  in  the 
first  week  of  March. 

The  colour  of  the  flower  is  usually  of  a  rich  purple,  but  that 
varies  according  to  the  variety,  and  is  best  seen  when  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
outer  face  of  the  sepals  is  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of  grev 
silky  hairs,  which  give  the  flowers  a  peculiarly  shaggy  appear¬ 
ance  when  they  are  in  the  bud  or  half-expanded  state.  No 
other  Anemone  coming  under  our  notice  has  these  character-, 
istics  so  fully  developed.  The  shaggy  hairs  may  not  add  to 
the  beauty  or  conspicuous  character  of  the'  flower,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  adds  interest  to  the  same.  Our  illustration  shows  this 
peculiar  feature  fairly  well,  and  the  singularity  of  the  flowers 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  large,  deeply-divided,  involucral 
leaves,  which  are  quite  as  shaggy  as  the  sepals,  and  equally  as 
striking  as  them.  The  proper  leaves,  which  are  produced  later 
on,  are  altogether  greener  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
other  Anemones  with  which  we  are  familiar.  As  the  Pasque 
Flower  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  this  shaggy  coating  of 
hairs  on  the  sepals,  and  also  on  the  floral  leaves,  no  doubt 
serves  to  protect  the  flowers  during  the  breezy  days  of  March, 
when  they  suffer  considerably  by  the  elevation  of  the  chalk 
downs  on  which  they  grow.  There  are  several  forms  of  the 
European  A.  Pulsatilla,  but  there  is  also  a  Canadian  one,  the: 
flowers  of  which  are  much  smoother  than  the  European  plants.- 
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Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Gardens, 


Mr.  Robert  Lamb, 

General  Superintendent  of  Municipal  Parks  and 
Recreation  Grounds,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  the  general  superintendent  of  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  is  a  native  of 
Aberdeenshire,  having  been  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterhead.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Lamb  commenced  his 
gardening  career  in  the  gardens  of  Relugas,  Edinkilli,  Moray¬ 
shire,  the  seat  of  the  late  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Payne,  Smith  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  bankers,  under  Mr.  Geo. 
Cowie,  the  then  head  gardener.  Relugas,  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view,  is  of  somewhat  modest  dimensions,  but  for 
situation  it  has  few  if  any  equals,  standing  as  it  does  at  the 
junction  of  the  picturesque  River  Findhorn  with  its  tributary 
the  Divie,  and  surrounded  by  hills  and  rocks  clad  with  a 
variety  of  foliage  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  it  presents  a  picture  impressive  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Lamb  entered  upon  his  work  amid  scenes  and  asso¬ 
ciations  which  impressed  their  mark  upon  the  young  gardener 
to  an  extent  to  which  he  was  at  the  time  unconscious,  but 
which  were  often  helpful  to  him  in  later  years,  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  helped  to  mould  his  character.  After  four  years 
Mr.  Lamb  entered  the  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Seafield,  at  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  as  journeyman,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  during  the  latter  portion  of  this  time 
as  foreman.  It  was  here  that  the  foundation  of  his  career 
was  laid. 

Thirty-seven  yen's  ago — under  the  suiveillance  of  the 
veteran  gardener,  Mr.  John  Petrie1 — there  were  no  better  kept 
or  more  extensive  gardens  in  the  North  of  Scotland  than  those 
of  Cullen  House.  They  were  a  splendid  school  for  training  young- 
men  in  their  profession,  and  Mr.  Lamb  appears  to  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  Here  was  enforced  the 
strict  observance  of  the  routine  duties  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  every  well-ordered  establishment.  Here,  too,  was 
every  facility  for  the  observant  young  gardener  to  cultivate 
his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  charms  of  the  well- 
kept  pleasure  grounds,  where  the  art  of  the  landscape  gardener 
was  combined  with  the  natural  beauty  of  woodland  scenery, 
watered  by  a  silvery  stream,  which  meandered  on  its  course 
,to  the  sea,  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

At  this  time  the  subject  of  our  sketch  decided  to  direct 
his  course  southwards.  On  arriving  in  Edinburgh  he  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Methuen,  nurserymen,  to  the  gardens  of  Drumpeller, 
belonging  to  Col.  Buchanan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
and  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  numbers  of  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  belching  forth  volumes  of  smoke  and  deadly  fumes  day 
by  day,  he  remained  some  tune.  This  was  a  great  change 
From  the  pure  atmosphere,  blue  sky,  healthy  vegetation, 
imd  scenery  of  the  North.  Notwithstanding  all  its  dis- 
idvantages,  Drumpeller  Gardens  ranked  as  a  leading  place 
in  the  ~  West  of  Scotland.  It  was  Mr.  Lamb’s  good 
nrtune  here  to1  have  for  his  colleague,  as  indoor  foreman, 
Mr.  David  Inglis  (now  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at 
prumlanrig  Castle),  in  whose  hands  the  plant  and  fruit- houses, 
t^tc.,  at  Drumpeller  were  perfect  models  of  cleanliness,  order, 
ind  high-class  cultivation,  all  of  which  were  useful  lessons 
o  be  mentally  noted  by  the  young  horticulturist. 

In  order  to  gain  as  much  experience  as  possible,  Mr.  Lamb 
row  decided  to  change  his  situations  frequently,  and  take 
opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  various  methods  and 
oractices  in  the  gardening  world.  Consequently,  we  next  find 
urn  in  charge  of  one  of  the  glass  ranges  of  fruit-houses  in  the 
garden  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  near  Edinburgh.  These 
gardens  and  grounds  are  of  a  very  extensive  character,  and  -well 
idapted  for  the  all-round  training  of  young  men  in  the  duties 
*f  their  profession,  and  are  themselves  an  object  lesson  at 
he  present  day  of  the  forethought  and  art  of  a  former  genera r 
ion. 

On  leaving  Hopetoun,  Mr.  Lamb  spent  some  time  in  the 
Edinburgh  nurseries,  after  which  he  made  his  wav  to  London 
md  entered  the  Royal  Vineyard  Nurseries  at  Hammersmith, 


belonging  to  the  late  John  and  Charles  Lee,  who  very  soon 
sent  him  as  plant  foreman  to  Possingworth,  Sussex,  the  seat 
of  Louis  Huth,  Esq.,  -where  he  remained  two  years  under  the 
able  gardener,  Mr.  Reid.  Possingworth  was  a  new  place  at 
that  time,  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  landscape  gardener, 
Mr.  Marnock,  who  was  so  pre-eminent  in  his  day  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession,  and  whose  work  on  this  estate  occupied  a 
period  of  seven  years.  During  the  last  two  years  of  this  time 


Mr.  Robert  Lamb. 

Mr.  Lamb  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  employed.  He  looks 
back  now  with  satisfaction  to  the  experience  gained  under  such 
a  master  hand,  experience  and  information  which  have  since 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  him. 

Mr.  Lamb  then  re-entered  the  Royal  Vineyard  Nurseries  and 
remained  until  he  received  an  appointment  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  conservatory 
attached  to  the  Palace,  and  having  charge  of  the  bedding  out, 
under  the  aged  gardener,  Mr.  Wynes.  Much,  however,  as  Mr. 
Lamb  appreciated  the  honour  of  service  under  her  late  Majesty, 
the  West-end  of  London  did  not  suit  one  brought  up  in  the 
clear  mountain  air  of  the  Highlands.  We  therefore  find  him 
next  enjoying  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  where 
lie  was  appointed  general  foreman  at  Cowley  Manor,  near 
Cheltenham,  the  seat  of  the  late  James  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  at 
whose  death  Mr.  Lamb  was  put  in  charge  of  the  gardens,  and 
retained  the  position  on  the  estate  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  Robert  Richardson  Gardner,  M.P.,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  for  some  years.  Here  he  was  instrumental  in  laying 
out  a  new  kitchen  garden,  erecting  a  number  of  plant  and 
fruit  houses,  and  making  many  alterations  in  the  gardens  and 
grounds. 

Returning  again  to  London,  Mr.  Lamb  spent  about  three 
years  in  the  nurseries,  notably  those  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  where  he  gained  experience  of  a  very  valuable 
character,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  most 
suitable  and  likely  to  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns, 
which  he  has  been  able  to.  put  to  good  use  in  his  present 
position.  The  next  move  is  northwards  to  Torkington  Lodge, 
Cheshire,  where  for  some  three  years  Mr.  Lamb  remained  as 

gardener.  , , 

Leaving  here  sixteen  years  ago  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Phillips  Park.  At  this  time  Manchester  had  only  three  or 
four  parks  and  two  open  spaces,  comprising  in  all  about  130 
acres  The  Parks  Committee  of  that  day,  finding  this  was 
sadly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  and  growing 
population,  resolved  to  adopt  a  more  generous  and  progressive 
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policy  in  the  matter  of  parks  and  recreation  grounds.  It  was 
at  this  time  (fourteen  years  ago)  that  Mr.  Lamb  was  promoted 
to  the  then  newly-created  post  of  general  superintendent  of  all 
the  parks  and  recreation  grounds  in  Manchester.  Since  that  day 
the  parks  and  open  spaces,  for  which  Mr.  Lamb  is  responsible, 
bare  increased  to  about  fifty,  with  an  aggregate  acreage  of 
about  1,200  acres,  which  ha,ve  nearly  ali  been  laid  out  by 
him  under  the  direction  of  the  'Parks  and  Cemeteries  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  addition,  on  the  Corporation  Estate  at.  Carrington, 
Cheshire,  Mr.  Lamb  has  laid  out  and  stocked  about  60  acres 
of  land  as  a  nursery  for  raising  such  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  as  are 
required  for  planting  and  replanting  the  parks  and  grounds. 

The  position  now  held  by  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  very 
responsible  one,  but  he  seems  Happy  in  his  work  and  is  full  of 
ideas  for  beautifying  with  the  art  of  the  gardener  the  modern 
overgrown  city  ;  but,  alas !  the  scope  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
limited  by  the  means  allowed. 


The  Huntsman’s  Cup. 

(Sarracenia  purpurea  ) 

The  Sarracenias  are  usually  considered  hothouse  plants, 
some  cultivators  putting  them  in  warmer  houses  than  others 
would  care  to  do,  and  only  a  few  cultivators  and  gardeners 


The  Huntsman’s  Cup.  (Sarracenia  purpurea.) 


regard  S.  purpurea  as  hardy.  Possibly  it  may  be  hardy  only 
in  the  southern  counties  and  other  favoured  parts  of  England, 
but  if  it  lives  in  those  parts,  possibly  it  would  succeed  in  many 
more  places  than  it  is  generally  given  credit  for.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  plants  are  placed  often  make  a  great  and 
material  difference  to  their  hardiness. 

The  patch  which  we  represent  is  -only  a  small  portion  of 
a  larger  area,  planted  in  the  garden  of  Sir  E.  Loder,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Paskett),  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex. 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  the  plants  were 
grown  in  rather  a  wild  or  rough  space  amongst  grass ;  but  in 
such  instance  we  have  more  than  one  condition  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  certain  plants.  In  the  first  place  the  soil  is  firm 
and  altogether  different  from  cultivated  ground  in  the  winter 
time.  Such  conditions  would  enable  many  things  to  tide  over 
our  winter  that  would  be  liable  to  perish  in  rich  garden  soil, 


subject  to  annual  digging  or  trenching ;  whereas,  if  the  roots 
were  more  or  less  confined  by  firm  soil  and  the  surface  pro¬ 
tected  by  grass,  frost  has  far  less  effect  upon  the  roots. 

These,  then,  Avere  the  conditions  under  which  the  Sarracenia 
at  Horsham  greAv  and  thrived,  living  out  the  winter  without 
any  special  protection.  In  its  native,  home  it  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  so  that  Ave  should  think  it  ought  to  prove 
hardier  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 


Forcing  French  Beans. 

Amongst  forced  vegetables  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are  more 
sought  after  and  appreciated  than  French  Beans.  With  careful 
culture  a  good  supply  of  this  delicately-flavoured  vegetable  can 
be  maintained  under  glass  from  November  until  June,  Avhen 
there  should'  be  an  abundance  in  the  open.  Where  a  regular 
supply  is  needed  a  separate  structure  should  be  entirely  devoted 
to  their  growth,  and  unless  a  light,  airy,  well-heated  house  is 
available,  sowing  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  should 
not  be  attempted, "  as  generally  the  positions  given,  where  a 
house  is  not  at  command,  are  not  suitable  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  crops  during  these  two  dull  months,  when  they  require 
the  most  careful  treatment  and  incessant  attention. 

When  the  first  and  second  sowing  is  made  in  September  a 
position  on  a  shelf  in  a  Cucumber  house  is  suitable  ;  on  no 
account  should  they  be  placed  under  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  as 
it  would  encourage  long  weak  growths  that  would  prove  fruitless. 
Use  clean,  well-drained  8in.  pots  for  the  first  two  batches  half 
fill  the  pots  with  an  enriched  compost,  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam  and  a  little  stable  manure.  Press  it  lightly, 
selecting  the  plumpest  seeds.,  and  allowing  five  to  a  pot.  If 
larger  numbers  are  put  into  one  receptacle  they  become  croAvded, 
and  consequently  more  liable  to  be1  attacked  with  red  spider,  a 
deadly  enemy  to  French  Beans. 

Place  the  pots  near  to  the  glass,  giving  little  or  no  water 
until  the  seedlings  appear  above  the  soil.  When  the  plants  are 
level  with  the  top  of  the  pots  fill  up  the  remaining  portion  with 
a  similar  mixture,  making  it  firm  with  the  hands  ;  keep  them 
near  the  roof  glass  to  induce  sturdy  growth.  Support  should 
be  given  by  the  aid  of  spriggy  sticks.  Thoroughly  syringe  the 
foliage  twice  daily,  until  the  flowers  have  nearly  expanded  ;  then 
a  drier  atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  admitting  air  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  As  soon  as  the  young  pods  can  be 
witnessed  a  brisk  temperature  with  plenty  of  moisture  is 
requisite  to  obtain  success.  Give  weak  liquid  manure  at  each 
alternate  watering,  or,  failing  this,  carefully  spread  a  little  of 
Clay’s  fertiliser  on  the  surface1,  so  that  none  comes  in  contact, 
as  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  delicate  stems.  Water  it  in 
with  clear  tepid  water. 

For  sowings  made  in  November  and  December  use  boxes  I2in. 
long,  6in.  broad,  and  4in.  deep,  providing  outlets  by  making 
holes  in  the  bottom  to  allow  .all  superfluous  water  to  escape, 
placing  one  large  crock  over  each  hole  ;  then  put  a  layer  of 
coarse  leaf  mould.  Fill  the  boxes  with  the  compost  as  pre¬ 
viously  recommended,  allowing  eight  of  the  finest  seeds  to  a 
box.  Place  them  as  near  the  roof  glass  as  possible.  If  a 
chimney  is  near  the  structure  they  occupy,  occasionally  washing  1 
the  outside  Avill  greatly  benefit  the  plants  by  moving  all . 
obstacles,  such  as  soot  and  chist,  that  obstruct  a  certain  amount 
of  light.  Where  a  house  has  insufficient  piping,  matting  it  over 
when  darkness  supervenes  during  severe  weather  is  an  excellent 
method  to  adopt,  removing  it  at  daybreak  that  the  amount  of 
light  available  may  in  no  way  be  diminished. 

When  boxes  are  employed  during  these  two  critical  months 
stimulants  may  be  given  in  a  weak  state  with  great  success,  com-, 
m  ending  when  the  plants  are  3in,  high,  gradually  increasing 
the  strength.  Do  not  syringe  the  foliage,  as,  if  healthy  growth 
is  made,  red  spider  seldom  puts  in  its  appearance  during  the 
winter  months.  Damp  down  the  paths,  walls,  and  stages  several 
times  a  day,  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  also  keep  the 
troughs  on  the  pipes  filled  with  the  latter  ;  this  will  suffice  for 
their  wants  of  atmospherical  moisture,  and  will  be  folloAved  by 
a  more  perfect  set.  Maintain  a  regular  temperature  of  65deg. 
for  winter-groAvn  Beans.  Admit  air  in  small  quantity  on  every 
favourable  opportunity.  When  the  new  year  sets  in  Beans  are 
more  luxuriant  in  groAvth  and  productive,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
use  boxes  during  January.  The-  soil  soon  becomes  matted  with 
roots,  and  can  be  fed  abundantly  with  less  fear  of  it  becoming : 
sour  than  when  occupying  pots.  From  thei  beginning  of 
February  and  onwards  pot  culture  is  the  best,  making  use  of 
8in.  pots  ;  feeding  can  be  given  more  frequently  than  if  larger 
ones  are  utilised.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  daily  as  the  sun.  gains 
more  power.  W.  Jones. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

wp  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
lately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“There  are  no  aneient  gentlemen  but  gardeners.  They  hold  up  Adam’s  profession.”—  Shakespeare. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

riie  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
J1  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
[e  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
•  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s 
dgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of'  the  contributions 
at  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
ceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
nsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
ay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
ws;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
ccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
ually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

I  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

?  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
(dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi- 
in,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


Coloured  Plates 
and  Supplements. 

With  THIS  ISSUE  is  presented  a  Coloured 
ite  of  NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  The 

hlishers  respectfully  ask  readers  to  see  that 
s  plate  is  in  their  copy  before  purchase 

n  NEXT  WEEK’S  ISSUE,  dated  March 
'  it,  will  be  presented  a  handsome  Picture 
pplement  of  A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

The  SPRING  SPECIAL  ISSUE,  dated 
irch  28th,  will  contain  a  handsome 
loured  Plate  of  THE  NEW  ROSE 
CHAMELEON, ”  and,  in  addition,  a  beau- 
iL  Picture  Supplement  of  the  Gardens  of 
ombe  Clitfe. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Willow  Trees  for  Towns. 

Many  writers  on  trees  give  lists  of  suitable 
species  for  town  gardens,  but.  they  seem 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  beauty  and  suit¬ 
ability  of  many  of  our  Willow  trees  for  the 
purpose,  or  even  of  their  existence.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  large  towns,  per¬ 
haps,  than  to  the  smaller  ones.  Willows  are 
no  doubt  characteristic  of  wet  parts,  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  fen  districts,  but 
in  such  places  the  eye  is  kept  upon  then- 
utility  as  much  as  their  beauty,  and  the  trees 
are  usually  pollarded.  There  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  however,  and  Willows  are 
planted  in  and  about  towns,  and  highly 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants.  The  town 
of  Bedford  might  be  mentioned  as  an  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  Great  Ouse  River  runs 
through  the  town,  and  its  hanks  are  beauti¬ 
fully  and  effectively  planted  with  Willow 
trees. 

Willows  are  plentiful  in  many  places,  but 
they  are  too  often  planted  merely  to  hold  up 
the  river  banks,  and  in  such  cases  they  are 
stooled  back  periodically  at  short  intervals, 
so  that,  as  far  as  their  growth  is  concerned, 
we  never  see  anything  but.  insignificant 
bushes,  suggestive  of  the  Osier  holt  rather 
than  anything  planted  with  the  view  of 
beautifying  the  place.  True,  some  people 
allow  them  to  rise  up  with  a.  stem  and  then 
pollard  them,  but  that  is  only  one  feature 
of  a  Willow  that  may  be  turned  to  omar 
mental  account.  Willows  rarely  display 
their  true  character  till  they  form  naturally- 
grown  trees  of  at  least  four  to  six  years 
standing,  in  which  time  they  will  form, 
decent  trees,  if  they  have  been  properly 
dealt  with  during  that  time. 

In  a  word,  we  may  say  that  Willows  are 
the  best-abused  class  of  plants,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  least.  People  who  are  fond  of  lopping 
trees  allow  themselves  full  scope  to  deal  with 
this  class  of  woody  vegetation,  and  the  result 
is  that  very  few  Willows  at  the  present  day 
are  allowed  to  develop  their  natural  form 
and  beauty.  They  may  be  described  as  the 
Bamboos  'of  temperate  climates,  including 


our  own.  It  was  not  always  so,  for  we  have 
evidence  that  Willow  trees  in  bygone  days 
were  not  only  highly  respected  and  admired, 
but  they  even  attained  a  considerable 
amount  of  notoriety,  and  were  even  described 
as  famous.  One  or  two  of  these  notable 
Willows  we  shall  make  allusion  to  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks. 

The  arboreal  Willows  are  undoubtedly 
most  suitable  for  town  planting,  and  if 
objections  are  made  to  size,  we  are  confident 
that  they  are  as  amenable  to  pruning  into 
the  desired  shape  and  size  as  the  London 
Plane,  the  Lime,  Sycamore,  Elm,  or  any 
other  large-growing  subject.  Some  might 
argue  that  the  want  of  longevity  was  against 
them,  but  the  same  arguments  might  be 
advanced  against  the  Poplar,  several  of 
which  are  amongst  the  popular  and  most 
frequently-planted  of  London  trees.  Anyone 
may  go  into  different  parts  of  London  and 
find  not  only  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  hut  its 
typical  form,  the .  Black  Italian  Poplar, 
planted  in  large  numbers,  even  in  small 
gardens,  where  severe  pruning  must  of  a 
necessity  be  earned  out  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Against  these  some  of  the  British 
Willows  would  certainly  hold  their  own,  and 
not  only  be  effective,  but  harmonise  with 
their  gray  surroundings  and  the  misty  skies 
of  London. 

The  White  Willow  (Salix  alba.)  we  should 
place  in  the  front,  rank  amongst  Willows  as 
a.  suitable  town  tree.  It  is  more  regular  and 
upright  in  growth  than  its  near  relative,  the 
Crack  Willow  (S.  fragilis),  and  there  are 
several  forms  of  it  that  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  would  remain  effective  during  the  whole 
season,  when  then-  shade  or  their  peculiar 
colour  might  be  appreciated  ;  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  deciduous  would  enable  trees  of 
this  class  to  come  through  the  ordeal  of 
London  smoke  easily.  The  ordinary  form 
of  the  -White  Willow  when  in  full  leaf  has 
been  described  as  of  a  light  sea  green,  but 
the  term  hoary,  in  our  opinion,  would  be 
more  applicable.  A  healthy,  well-grown  tree 
of  appreciable  size  looks  like  a  great  bank  of 
gray  mist,  and  makes  a.  beautiful  contrast 
with  trees  whose  foliage  consists  of  some 
shade  of  green. 
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One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  White  Willow  is  the  are  desired  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  because 

Blue  Variety  (S.  a.  caerulea),  which  some  might  object  to  on  the  bright  yellow  catkins  are;  more  conspicuous  and  attractive, 

account  of  its  being  common,  but  what  could  be  more  common  mdeed,  there  are  no  more  cheerful  trees  in  spring  than  the 

than  the  London  Plane  or  the  English  Elm  1  The  twigs  of  male  plants  of  this  latter  group  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 

phis  variety  are  more  deeply  coloured  than  those  of  the  typical  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  the  painter,  considered  the  Goat  Willow  the 

form  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  bluish  tinge.  Very  little  most  ornamental  of  the  Thames  Willows. 


known  outside  botanical  gardens  is  the  variety  S.  a.  argentea, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  whiter  on  both  surfaces  than  any  other 
form,  and  retain  this  character  till  they  drop.  Ihis  mignt  be 
planted  more  generally  with  advantage.  The  Golden  Osier 
(S.  a.  vitellina)  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  golden  bark  in 
winter,  but  more  particularly  the  young  shoots,  and  specially 
when  the  tree  has  been  stooled,  pollarded,  or  pruned  in  any 
way  so  as  to  encourage  a  wealth  of  young  shoots.  Propeily 
manipulated,  this  would  make  a  decided  ornament  by 
the  sides  of  streets,  but  more  particularly  in  parks  and  gardens. 
There  are  weeping  forms  of  both  the  last  named  varieties.  It 
is  recorded  that  a  cutting  of  S.  a.  caerulea  has  developed  to 
a  tree  35  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  2  in.  in  girth  of  trunk  in  the  course 
of  ten  years.  On  the  score  of  growth,  therefore,  no  complaint 
need  be  made  with  regard  to  these  types  of  tree.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Leslie’s  picture,  entitled  “  Willow  Willow,’  shows  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  this  tree  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  At  one  time  tlieie 
was  a  splendid  tree  of  S.  alba  on  the  common  at  Tumham 
Green,  standing  65  ft.  high,  with  a  spread  of  60  ft.,  and  break¬ 
ing  into  three  main  branches  about  9  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  celebrated  tree  which  recently  collapsed  at  Newhaven, 
near  Edinburgh,  was  of  this  species.  It  had  a  tremendous 
trunk,  and  was  supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  the  local  poet  wrote  a  legend  concerning  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  White  Willow  for  town  planting 
we  should  place  S.  fragilis,  which,  on  account  of  its  spreading 
habit,  would  require  to  be  planted  either  in  the  broader  streets 
or  in  parks  or  gardens,  where  it  would  have  plenty  of  room 
to  spread.  A  tree  of  this  species  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  Bury 
Botanical  Gardens,  in  Suffolk,  had  attained  the  enormous  size 
of  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  with. a  diameter  of  7}  ft.  to  the  trunk,  but 
that  must  have  been  a  giant  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  Willow  is  identical  with  this  species.  A  reference  to 
the  Salictum  Woburnense  t.  28  shows  that  the  tree  described 
under  S.  russelliana  was  merely  the  ordinary  form  of  S.  fragilis. 
That  named  S.  fragilis  on  the  previous  page  of  the  same  work 
is  a  hybrid  between  S.  alba  and  S.  fragilis,  and  properly  named 
S.  viridis.  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrated  Willow  at  Lichfield  was 
also  the  ordinary  British  form  of  S.  fragilis — the  S.  f.  britan- 
nica  of  the  late  Dr.  White. 

The  Weeping  Willow,  S.  babylonica,  is  well  known  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Thames  Valley,  particularly 
where  the  tree  is  close  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  it  is 
equally  suitable  as  S.  alba  for  dry  situations,  such  as  ordinal y 
garden  soil,  and  the  chief  requisite  is  a  fair  amount  of  space 
for  the  tree  to  develop  its  natural  spreading  habit.  Even 
small  gardens,  however,  are  made  to  accommodate  a  tree  of 
good  size.  It  is  one  of  the  very  last  of  the  deciduous  trees  to 
part  with  its  foliage,  and  one  of  the  first  to  resume  it,  for 
the  tree  has  been  a  picture  of  light  green  and  golden  drapery 
for  some  weeks  past,  as  if  the  twigs  were  laced  with  golden 
filigree.  Pope’s  Willow  was  a  specimen  of  this  Japanese  tree, 
and  the  possessor  of  Pope’s  villa  became  so  annoyed  by  persons 
wishing  to  see  the  tree  that  he  had  it  cut  down.  Surely  that 
was  fame  enough,  and  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  planting 
this  Willow.  It  was  a  favourite  with  the  Chinese,  who  often 
had  it  depicted  on  porcelain,  tea-chests,  and  stoneware,  the 
latter  being  now  named  the  Willow  pattern,  and  much  sought 
after  by  collectors.  Napoleon’s  Willow  is  also  referable  to 
this  tree,  which  has  been  planted  in  all  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  though  Japan  was  its  original  home. 

If  other  Willows  might  be  recommended  more  particularly 
for  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London,  we  might  mention  the 
Bay  Willow  (S.  pentandra),  the  American  Weeping  Willow  (S. 
purpurea  pendula),  S.  daphnoides,  the  Goat  Willow  (S.  Caprea), 
and  S.  incana,  with  very  fine  Rosemarv-like  leaves,  often  erro¬ 
neously  named  S.  rosemarinifolia  in  some  collections.  The 
male  trees  of  most  of  these  should  be  planted  where  the  flowers 


New  Chinese  Primulas. 

(See  Coloured  Plate.) 

On  January  31st  last,  p.  91,  we  mentioned  three  grand  new 
varieties  of  Chinese  Primulas  which  we  saw  in  the  trial  grounds 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  where  they  were  located 
in  the  splendid  new  range  of  glass-houses.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  a  coloured  plate  of  these  three  new  varieties, 
and  take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  concerning 
them. 

That  named  The  Duchess  is  by  far.  the  finest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinct  introduction  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
new  Chinese  Primulas  for  many  years  past.  We  had  the 
variety  under  observation  for  some  years  past  at  Reading,  and 
when  it  first  turned  up  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  January  28th,  1902,  .it- caused  quite  a 
sensation,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  ah  Award  of  Merit 
• — the  highest  honour  that  could  be  awarded  for.  a  purely 
florists’  flower.  Its'beauty  and  distinctness,  were  admitted  on 
all  hands.  . 

The  variety  is  of  the  plain-leaved  type,  ’and  of  robust 
growth,  so  that  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure  white,  with  a  lively, 
rosy-crimson  zone  round  the  bright  yellow  eye.  The  variety 
is  catalogued  as  a  novelty  for  this  year,  so  that  our  readers 
may.be  able  to  secure  it  if  the  supply  of  seed  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  that  is  certain  to  be  made  for  it.  Evidently 
it  seeds  freely,  however,  for  we  witnessed  a  magnificent  display 
of  it  in  January  last.  Half  of  one  house. and  part  of  another 
were  occupied  with  The  Duchess,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  dis¬ 
play  was  both  unique  and  imposing,  though  the  plants  were 
not  at  their  best  development  at  that  time. 

Scarcely  less  important  to  those  who  favour  dark  flowers  is 
the  Improved  Crimson  King,  only  yet.  on  trial  for  the  purpose 
of  working  up  a  stock.  It  will  be  put  into  commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  next  year  as  a  novelty.  There  are  already  two  forms 
of  Crimson  King  in  the  collection  at  Reading — a  plain-leaved 
and  a  Fern-leaved  form.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
glowing  crimson  or  vermilion,  with  a.  maroon  zone  round  the 
eye.  In  most  other  respects  they  are  all  three  alike,  except 
that  Improved  Crimson  King  is  a  much  larger  flower,  and  cer¬ 
tain  to  replace  the  older  type  when  a  stock  of  seed  has  been 
worked  up.  This  also  appears  in  our  coloured  plate. 

The  third  variety  represented  in  the  supplement  is  Stellata 
Ruby,  otherwise  designated  Ruby  Star,  being  one  of  the  Star 
Primulas,  characterised  by  a  graceful  habit  of  growth,  with 
starry  flowers  elevated  tier  above  tier  on  slender  stems.  It 
originated  as  a  cross  between  Star  Pink  and  Crimson  King, 
with  the  habit  of  the  former  and  the  colour  of  the  latter. 
Being  quite  new,  it  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but  will  be  offered 
in  the  novelty  list  for  1904.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
carmine  crimson,  quite  dazzling  to  the  eye  when  the  sun  shines 
on  a  mass  of  it.  Of  all  the  Star  Primulas  it  is  the  darkest,  and, 
to  those  who  favour  dark  flowers,  the  finest. 


Chionodoxa  Luciliae  sardensis. 

The  most  mundane  soul  cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the 
effect  produced  by  the  pretty  liliaceous  plant  in.  large  beds, 
where  at  present  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  garden. 
This,  the  best,  form,  differs  from  the  type  and  the  variety, 
gigantea,  by  the  more  intense  blue  of  its  flowers,  its  redder 
scape,  and  the  absence  of  the  large  white  eye.  so  noticeable 
in  the  flowers  of  the  other  two -forms.  Forming  a  ground-work 
for  beds  of  such  shrubs  as  Forsythia  suspensa  and  Pvrus  tomen- 
tosa,  it  is  very  effective. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Hale  Farm  Nurseries. 

About  twenty  minutes’  walk  from  the  railway  station  at 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  are  situated  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  and  variously  known  as  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries  and  Ware’s  Nurseries.  An  area  of  sixty-three  acres 
is  here  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  in  great 
variety.  At  present  we  are  most  interested  in  the  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants,  which  have  always  been  a  leading 
feature  of  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  from  their  commencement. 
It  is  yet  early  for  many  plants  out  of  doors,  but,  as  in  other 
hardy  plant  emporiums,  provision  is  made  for  the  storage 
of  a  large  number  of  stock  plants  in  cold  frames  and  other 
structures.  This  is  very  convenient  for  the  early  flowering 
tvpes,  which  would  often  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our 


wild  Auricula.  Another  splendid  alpine  was  P.  clusiana,  bear¬ 
ing  trusses  of  large  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  splendid  rock 
garden  plant. 

The  collection  of  P.  Sieboldi  includes  thirty  of  the  Best 
garden  varieties  of  this  species  in  cultivation,  only  the  earliest 
of  which  were  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  P.S. 
Ware’s  White  is  a  pure  white  variety,  but  P.S.  Venus,  although 
white  on  the  face,  is  of  a  distinct  lavender  shade  on  the  back 
of  the  flower.  In  like  manner  P.S.  Mrs.  Geggie  is  deep  rose 
on  the  back  and  white  marbled  with  rose  on  the  face.  P.S. 
violacea  laciniata  has  blue  and  purple  flowers,  fringed  on  the 
margins.  P.S.  Ruby  is  a  deep  red  variety.  As  the  name  in¬ 
dicates,  P.S.  rosea  striata  is  rose,  striated  with  white  on  the 
face.  P.S.  lilaeina,  marginata  is  lilac  on  the  back  and  striated 
with  lilac  on  a  white  ground  on  the  face. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Bird’s  Eye  Primula  is  that  named 
P.  frondosa,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader.  A  very  fine 


Odontoglossum  Adriane  Cookson’s  var.  (See  page  228. ) 


fickle  climate.  Last  week  we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
nursery,  and  here  give  a  brief  account  of  what  we  saw. 

PRIMULAS. 

The  above  being  of  a  very  varied  character,  we  find  them 
situated  in  various  structures,  some  of  them  being  in  glass 
'  houses,  forming  part  of  the  general  range  of  houses,  which, 
being  low,  span-roofed  structures  with  very  wide  panes  of  glass, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  admitting  the  maximum  of  light 
during  the  dull  months  of  the  year.  A  few  of  the  houses 
meant  for  the  accommodation  of  flowering  plants  have  the 
temperature  similar  to  that  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
intended  for  a  display  during  winter.  In  one  of  these  was  a 
large  batch  of  Primula  obconica,  with  pink,  rose,  and  rosy- 
purple  flowers,  and  though  only  in  sixty-size  pots  the  plants 
were  very  floriferous.  Another  batch  of  P.  verticillata  was 
equally  floriferous,  and  attracted  our  attention  by  reason  of 
their  delicious  fragrance. 

Particularly  fine  was  a  pan  of  P.  denticulata  alba,  bearing 
more  than  two  dozen  heads  of  white  flowers  in  various  stages 
of  development.  Very  interesting  was  P.  Palinuri,  with 
yellow,  cup-shaped  flowers,  recalling  in  a  measure  those  of  the 


variety  of  Primula  rosea  is  that  named  P.r.  superba,  which  has 
larger  and  deeper  rose  flowers. 

NARCISSI. 

In  a  few  of  the  houses  a  considerable  quantity  of  Narcissi 
are  located,  in  order  to  hasten  the  early  flowering  of  several 
types.  We  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  forcing,  seeing  that  they 
are  allowed  to  come  along  slowly  in  simply  a  genial  tempera¬ 
ture.  We  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting.  C.  W.  Cowan  is  one  of  the  white  Daffodils  of 
fairly  recent  introduction.  That  named  N.  Leedsii  Miss  White 
is  supposed  to  be  N.  Leedsii  x  Tazetta,  because  the  scapes  are 
borne  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together,  instead  of  singly, 
as  in  the  ordinary  Leedsii.  Amongst  the  miniature  types,  N. 
cyclamineus  and  N.  minimus  were  flowering  freely.  Several 
of  the  double  forms  of  N.  incomparablis  were  flowering  finely, 
including  N.  sulphurea  plena,  with  large  sulphur-yellow  flowers, 
and  N.  Butter  and  Eggs,  with  short  orange  segments  in  the 
centre,  the  rest  being  cream.  Of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils,  very 
fine  were  James  Walker,  of  the  Empress  type,  but  larger ;  N. 
Emperor ;  N.  Henry  Irving,  with  deeply-frilled  trumpet ;  the 
Swan’s  Neck  or  William  Goldring,  and  others  of  that  type. 
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Very  interesting  was  N.  montanus,  one  of  the  supposed 
parents  of  the  Leedsii  type.  The  bulbs  are  remarkably  vari¬ 
able,  and  several  of  them  had  flowers  showing  an  inclination  to 
become  double.  Better  known  types  were  N.  poeticus  poeta- 
rum,  N.  Barrii  Flora  Wilson,  N.  stella  superba  (with  flowers  of 
enormous  size),  N.  Maurice  Vilmorin  (with  very  broad  seg¬ 
ments),  N.  Barri  conspicuus,  and  N.  triandrus  albus  or  Angel  s 
Tears.  Quite  of  another  type  is  N.  tridvmus  S.  A.  de  Graaff, 
and  N.  semipartitus,  having  a  three-lobed  crown  and  not  very 
common.  A  very  uncommon  species  is  N.  pachybulbus, 
having  numerous  flowers  resembling  N.  Tazetta  on  a  very 
small  scale,  with  a  very  short  crown.  N.  Bulbocodium  mono- 
phyllus,  planted  out,  has  kept  up  a  succession  of  flowers  for  a 
considerable  time. 

ROCKERY  PLANTS. 

Independently  of  those  already  mentioned  under  the  heading 
of  Primulas,  we  must  now  refer  to  various  other  plants  for  the 
rock  garden.  Amonst  those  in  flower  at  the  present  time  are 
the  beautiful  Shortia  galacifolia,  Anemone  Hepatica  alba,  and 
Saxifraga  burseriana,  with  flowers  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant.  A  beautiful  new  rock  plant  is  Lithospermum 
rosmarinifolium,  with  dark  blue  flowers  like  those  of  L.  prostra¬ 
tum.  Very  interesting  is  the  Scoliopus  Bigelovii,  but  we 
cannot  describe  it  as  sweet  scented.  The  hardy  Cyclamens 
were  flowering  very  freely  and  beautifully,  including  the  rosy 
C.  ibericum,  the  white  C.  Coum  album,  and  the  larger  flowered 
C.  Atkinsoni  album.  A  very  choice  plant  is  Adonis  amurensis 
th  ph,  the  flowers  of  which  last  in  good  condition  for  three 
weeks  in  the  open  air.  Very  pretty  is  Ramondia  Nataliae, 
■which  is  somewhat  similar  to  R.  pyrenaica,  but  three  weeks 
earlier  to  flower  and  different  in  the  leaves.  A  pretty  form  of 
Shooting  Star  is  Dodecatheon  Hendersoni,  with  purple  twisted 
petals,  reminding  one  of  a  Cyclamen.  The  rosy  flowers  of 
Androsace  Laggeri  are  already  in  full  bloom.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  Grape  Hyacinths  is  the  white  flowered  Muscari  botryoides 
album.  Less  well  known  is  M.  paradoxum,  with  dark,  violet 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  Hyacinth.  The  Snake’s 
Head  Fritillaries  are  flowering  in  considerable  variety,  includ¬ 
ing  purple,  rose,  and  white  colours. 

Very  choice  alpines  are  the  white  flowered  Androsace  villosa, 
the  blue  and  white  Viola  pedata  bicolor,  and  Soldanella  alpina, 
with  bell-shaped  flowers  deeply  cut  into  fringes.  Saxifraga 
Stracheyi  alba  has  large  white  flowers.  Trillium  grandflorum 
roseum  differs  from  the  type  in  having  pale  rosy-pink  flowers. 
T.  sessile  Snow  Queen  is  white,  whereas  those  of  the  type  are 
of  a  dull  red  purple.  The  early  flowering  Irises  were  just 
passing  out  of  bloom,  but  late  flowers  of  I.  Tauri,  I.  Heldreichi, 
I.  histrioides,  I.  reticulata,  and  I.  stylosa  still  showed  the 
characters  of  their  respective  types.  An  early  flowering  bulb 
is  Merendera  sobolifera,  with  pale  pink  flowers.  Disporum 
Hookeri  is  allied  to  Solomon’s  Seal,  but  valued  for  its  blue 
berries  in  autumn. 

GREENHOUSE  SUBJECTS. 

A  large  batch  of  Lachenalias  were  in  full  bloom  and  very 
good  by  reason  of  their  large,  handsome  flowers.  L.  Nelsoni 
has  large  golden  yellow  flowers,  and,  like  the  rest  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  hybrid.  L.  Rector  of  Causton  has  green  and  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  scarlet  base  and  a  bronzy  rim  round  the  margins. 
L.  Causton  Gem  is  very  similar,  but  nearly  without  the  bronzy 
edge.  The  Californian  Pitcher  Plant  (Darlingtonia  calif  omica) 
was  in  bloom,  and  had  been  so  for  three  weeks  previous.  The 
crimson-red  petals  are  incurved,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  globular 
ball.  Another  Pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia  rubra)  is  now  coming 
into  bloom.  A  very  pretty  water  plant  is  that  known  as 
Water  Milfoil  (Myriophyllum  proserpinacoides),  which  has 
finely-cut  and  very  delicate-looking  leaves,  bearing  in  their 
axils  multitudes  of  small,  white,  and  inconspicuous  flowers. 
The  foliage  alone  makes  it  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  tank  of 
a  greenhouse  or  similar  structure.  Another  interesting  and 
even  rarer  plant  is  Limnanthemum  nymphoides,  with  yellow 
flowers,  the  name  being  often  tacked  on  to  quite  a  different 
plant. 


Wistaria  chinensis  in  Pots. 

The  usefulness  of  the  common  Wistaria  for  covering  walls, 
etc.,  outdoors  is  and  has  been  for  many  Years  well  known,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  hardy,  shrubby  climbers  we  have. 
Its  use,  however,  as  a  pot  plant  to  be  used  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration  is  but  now  becoming  known,  and  it  is 
certain  within  the  next  few  years  to  become  one  of  the  most 
eagerly  sought  after  shrubs  for  forcing.  Its  culture  as  a  pot 
plant  is  different  from  that  of  many  shrubs  used  for  forcing, 
for,  while  many  are  encouraged  to  make  long,  strong  shoots, 
the  branches  of  the  Wistaria  are  encouraged  to  become  stunted, 
the  racemes  being  borne  from  short,  well-budded  spurs.  In 
the  case  of  the  Wistaria,  too,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  the 
pot  specimens  out  after  flowering,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
shrubs  ;  they  should  be  kept  in  pots  all  the  time  if  they  are 
to  do  well.  Some  Continental  nurserymen  sell  plants  ready 
for  forcing,  and  these  are  the  best  to  obtain.  If,  however, 
these  stunted  plants  cannot  be  had,  strong  plants  should  be 
selected,  potted  up  and  headed  back  about  3  ft.  from  the  pot. 
As  the  side  branches  develop,  they  should  be  stopped  at  three 
or  four  buds  from  the  base.  All  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  plants  should  be  grown  out  of  doors,  exposed  to 
full  sun,  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  ripening.  About  November 
the  first  batch  may  be  placed  in  heat,  when  they  will  come 
into  flower  in  January  or  February.  Anyone  with  an  old  plant 
may  propagate  their  own  by  layering  long  branches  or  by  put¬ 
ting  in  cuttings  of  pieces  of  root  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  in  spring.  W.  D. 


Phloxes  for  Permanent  Beds. 

The  gradual  reduction  of  flower  gardens  of  geometrical 
design  in  favour  of  occasional  beds  on  turf  gives  a  much  freer 
hand,  and  one  is  able  to  fill  such  beds  with  hardy  plants  that  will 
make  a  brave  show,  and  once  planted  will  stand  several  seasons 
without  renewal.  So  far  as  large  beds  are  concerned  (I  mean 
anything,  for  instance,  from  10  ft.  to-  15  ft.  in  diameter),  one 
or  two  must  certainly  be  reserved  for  herbaceous  Phloxes. 
There  has  been  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  these  of  late 
years,  not  only  in  the  size  of  truss  and  pip,  but  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  latter,  which  is  responsible  for  its  enduring  powers 
alike  in  the  open  ground  and  in  a  cut  state.  The  pips,  too, 
in  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  ai;e  very  thick  on  the  truss, 
and  they  should  be  promptly  picked  out  as  they  decay  to  enable 
those  at  the  back  to  expand,  and  so  greatly  extend  the  flower¬ 
ing  season. 

The  beds  may  be  planted  in  various  ways  ;  personally,  I  like 
to  group  the  suffruticosa  and  decussata  (early  and  late  flower¬ 
ing)  sections,  in.  alternate  clumps  ;  one  gets  a  longer  display  hi 
this  way ;  also  the  early  flowering  section,  being  dwarfer  in 
habit,  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  broken  and  a  flat  appearance  is 
avoided.  It  is  also  advisable  to  carpet  all  intervening  spaces 
with  Phlox  setacea  and  its  varieties.  The  masses  of  pink  and 
white  flowers  contrast  admirably  in  spring  with  the  young 
foliage  of  the  taller  sections. 

If  the  soil  in  the  beds  destined  for  the  Phloxes  is  on  the  light, 
side  a  portion  should  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  two-thirds  from  a  heap  of  stiff  roadsidings  if 
good  loam  is  not  obtainable,  and  one-third  cow  manure,  bastard 
trenching  it  at  the  same  time.  If  this  is  done,  summer  water¬ 
ing  will  hardly  be  necessary,  but  a  mulching  is  advisable  if 
the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry.  It  is  well  known  that  Phloxes 
are  gross  feeders,  and  soon  exhaust  the  ground,  but,  given  a 
preparation  as  above  noted,  they  will  flower  well  for  three 
seasons,  size  and  quality  being  well  maintained.  A  thinning 
out  of  growths  may,  however,  he  practised  after  the  first 
season.  As  soon  as  signs  of  deterioration  appear  dig  rounc 
the  plants,  and  throw  out  a  portion  of  the  soil,  reducing  the 
clumps  at  the  same  time,  and  fill  up  the  space  excavated  wit! 
a  compost  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  first  planting 
This  will  give  the  plants  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  alpine 
Phloxes  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  lifted  and  replanted  at  the 
same  time.  E.  B.  C. 
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READERS’  COMPETITION 


For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  231.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Chrysanthemum  Culture :  Stopping  and  Timing. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  is 
that  known  as  “  stopping  and  timing,”  yet  it  is  rather  strange 
that  so  little  is  said  of  this  by  writers  on  the  subject.  In  a 
simple  way  it  is  here  intended  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  a  little,  to  assist  those  growers  who  lack  the  time  to  tind 
out  for  themselves.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“stopping  and  timing”?  Stopping,  as  we  all  know,  means 
pinching  out  the  tipo  of  the  shoot,  while  timing  is  the  art  of 
inducing  a  bud  to  form  at  or  near  a  given  date,  and  is  the  chief 
aim  of  stopping.  Thus,  if  all  varieties  were  of  one  habit  of 
growth,  it  would  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  a  fairly 
correct  date  to  “  stop,”  which  would  also  ensure  bud  formation 
at  a  date  equally  correct.  That  quite  the  reverse  of  this  exists 
all  growers  well  know,  and,  though  not  literally  true,  it  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  not  two  varieties  are  exactly  the 
same. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  many,  or 
most,  of  the  second  crown  varieties  are  stopped  in  April,  while 
first  crowns  are  stopped  a  month  later.  Others,  again,  are 
grown  from  the  cutting  to  the  finished  bloom  with  no  stopping 
whatever.  The  exceptions  to  these  miles  are  perhaps  not  so 
many  as  may  be  thought,  but  two  very  notable  exceptions  come 
to  mind  at  this  moment.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  Florence  Molyneux 
are  both  excelent  white  varieties  if  properly  handled,  and 
where  cuttings  are  now  rooted  these  should  be  stopped  at  once, 
then  allowed  to  grow  with  no  other  check,  and  buds  should  then 
appear  in  good  time  for  the  shows. 

In  addition  to  the  many  peculiar  traits  of  our  subjects  to  be 
grasped  by  experience,  the  effects  of  an  excessively  wet  or  dry 
season  upset  our  calculations,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  little 
varying  in  our  treatment,  and  if  our  most  important  operations 
are  briefly  recorded  it  will  be  of  more  help  to  us  than  many 
articles  could  be.  To  hint  at  a  few  good  sorts,  cuttings  of  which 
may  now  be  inserted,  may  be  of  utility  to  some  reader,  as  well 
as  to  illustrate  the  text  still  further.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Florence 
Molyneux,  and  Vicar  of  Leather  head  are  three  which  will  give 
the  best  results  if  cuttings  are  now  inserted  and  grown  straight 
on  ;  as  also  will  the  following  if  stopped  in  April  :■ — Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  George  Carpenter,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mme.  R. 
Cadbury,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  and  W.  H.  Wliite- 
house.  A  few  others  which  should  be  stopped  about  a  month 
later  are  Dolly  Glide,  C.  J.  Mee,  H.  T.  Burrowes,  Mme.  Von 
Andre,  Mme.  Herrewege,  Australie,  Godfrey’s  Triumph,  and 
C.  Jarvis. 

The  method  of  growing  full-size  blooms  in  bin.  pots  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular,  and  it  has  been  found  to  suit  the 
varieties  above  mentioned  admirably.  Of  course,  one  shoot 
only  is  grown  upon  each  plant,  but  the  whole  treatment  is  of  the 
simplest  nature.  H.  J.  G. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition. 

The  popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea  having  increased  to  such  an 
extent  during  the  last  few  years,  a  few  words  on  the  growth  and 
management  of  them  for  exhibition  will,  I  trust,  interest  readers 
of  Ihe  Gardening  Would.  To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  for 
everyone  who  attempts  their  culture  to  attend  to  them  thoroughly 
from  start  to  finish.  The  smallest  item  overlooked  often  means 
failure,  and,  consequently,  disappointment.  They  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  if  well  treated,  but  the  best  is  a  rich,  deep  loam, 
well  manured  and  trenched  in  the  autumn,  and  left  rough  all 
the  winter,  to  allow  frost  and  snow  to  penetrate  and  sweeten  it. 
Most  Sweet  Pea  growers  now  sow  the  seed  in  pots,  and  plant  out, 
this  method  being  far  preferable  to  that  of  sowing  outdoors. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
February,  according  to  locality.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of 
two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  two  parts  leaf  soil,  and  decayed 
manure,  with  a  little  sand.  Five-inch  pots  are  the  best  to  use, 
placing  about  five  seeds  round  the  edge,  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  pot,  and  covering  to  the  depth  of  about  half-an-inch  with 
fine  soil,  and  well  watering  iii  with  a  fine  rose  can.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  sow  Sweet  Pea.  seed  too  thickly.  Many  sow  ten  or 
fifteen  seeds  where  they  should  only  ®ow  five  or  six,  thinking 
thereby  to  obtain  better  plants  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be 
planted  out.  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  plants  become  too 
thick  and  crowded.  Each  pot  when  sown,  should  'be  correctly 
labelled,  and  all,  if  possible,  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  green¬ 


house,  out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  which  are  most  destructive.  They 
should  be  kept  covered  with  paper  until  they  have  germinated, 
and  then  let  them  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  air  judiciously 
when  the  weather  permits.  They  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off  until  ready  to  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  which  should  not  be 
until  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over. 

When  the  plaints  are  ready  to  be  put  out,  which  will  be  about 
the  end  of  April,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  ground  they 
are  to  occupy  should  be  broken  up  with  a  fork  and  made  firm.  A 
gcocl  effect  is  made  by  placing  the  colours  in  one  row,  say  three 
clumps  of  blue,  then  three  of  wlrite,  three  of  red,  and  so  on  until 
the  row  is  completed.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  pot  or  two 
of  each  variety  to  spare  in  ca.se  any  should  be  lost  through  any 
cause.  When  they  are  planted  a  few  sticks  about  a  foot  high 
should  be  placed  round  each  clump,  and  the  tendrils  encouraged 
to  climb  for  a  start,  after  which  they  will  go  themselves.  A  few 
fir  boughs  placed  round  them  will  protect  them  from  late  frosts, 
should  there  be  any,  and  also  from  bright  sun  ;  but  after  they 
are  established  these  should  be  removed.  As  they  grow  longer 
sticks  will  be  needed,  using  the  same  as  are  required  for  garden 
Peas.  Stick  them  in  firmly,  and  clip  the  ragged  ends  off  the  top, 
to  give  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  They  should  be  well  watered 
when  planted,  and  also  at  any  other  time  when  they  require  it. 
An  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  greatly  benefit 
them,  and  also  a  light  sprinkling  of  some  good  artificial  manure, 
if  possible,  just  before  a  shower  of  rain. 

As  the  seedpods  appear  they  should  be  kept  picked  off,  and  it  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  slightly  thin  the  flower  spikes  if  there  are  a 
great  many,  as  those  that  are  left  will  be  finer  as  they  develop. 
Some  varieties  are  liable  to  be  scalded  if  the  sun  be  very  hot,  and 
these  should  be  kept  shaded  a  day  or  two  before  the  show  for 
which  they  are  needed.  One  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  Nawy  Blue,  which  scalds  in  a  veiy  little  while  if  unpro¬ 
tected.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  overhead  every  evening 
after  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  off  them  with  the  garden  engine.  This 
keeps  the  growth  clear  and  vigorous,  and  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  Sweet  Pea  culture. 

A  few  days  before  the  flowers  are  wanted  to  be  cut  they  should 
be  kept  dry  and  syringing  discontinued,  as  this  is  liable  to  mark 
the  blooms,  which  greatly  detracts  from  their  appearance.  It  is 
best,  if  possible,  to  cut,  the  flowers  on  the  morning  of  the  show, 
before  the  sun  gets  on  them,  and  placing  them  directly  in  jars  of 
water,  until  they  are  ready  to  be  packed.  This  should  be  done 
with  great  care,  placing  a  thin  layer  of  flowers  in  the  box,,  and 
then  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  full.  They 
should  be  kept  level  until  they  arrive  at  their  destination,  when, 
if  possible,  they  should  be  unpacked  and  put  up  directly. 
Judicious  placing  of  the  colours  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
judges’  decision.  Give  each  bunch  plenty  of  room  in  the  vase, 
not  cramming  them  in.  but  arrange  lightly  with  Gypsophila, 
Fern,  or  their  own  foliage,  whichever  takes  the  fancy  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 

Plants  for  Winter  Decoration. 

Many  winter-flowering  plants,  suitable,  for  producing  flowers 
during  the  dreary  months,  from  now  onward  require  attention 
and  a  few  remarks  as  to  their  treatment  may  prove  seasonable. 
Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  not  forgetting  the 
popular  winter-flowering  Begonias,  have  been  so  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  to  mention  them  in 
this  article. 

A  plant  that  is  always  bright  in  the  early  winter  months  is 
Salvia  splendens,  even  when  the  varied  colours  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  are  in  full  favour.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
raise  a  stock,  either  from  seed  or  from  cuttings.  Either  method 
is  satisfactory  if  the  treatment  is  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner. 
Seed  sown  now,  and  grown  in  a  gentle  warmth,  potted  and  given 
much  the  same  attention  as  bush  Chrysanthemums,  will  result  in 
splendid  plants  suitable  either  for  cutting  or  as  large  specimens 
for  the  conservatory.  During  the  period  of  their  growth  the 
plants  should  be  pinched  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  occasionally 
assisting;  them  with  weak  manure  water.  The  cut  sprays  are 
admirable  for  table  decoration  where  scarlet  is  a  favourite  colour. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  is  another  scarlet  winter-flowering 
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plant,  which  conies  in  especially  useful  about  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year,  when  bright  colours  are  none  too  plentiful.-  Some 
gardeners  find  a  difficulty  in  rooting  the  cuttings,  which  probably 
accounts  for  this  useful  old  subject  not  being  seen  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  quantity.  Numerous  shoots  will  now  be  pushing  from 
the  main  stems  of  the  old  plants.  These,  when  3  in.  long, 
should  be  taken  oh  with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  attached,  dipped 
in  fine  sand  or  powdered  charcoal  to-  stop  the  bleeding,  and  in¬ 
serted  without  delay,  singly  dm  thumb  pots,  or  three  in  a  60-size, 
and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  under  a  bell-glass  or  hand- 
light  in  the  propagating  frame. 

When  nicely  rooted  repot,  without  disturbing  the  ball,  into 
larger  pots,  using  good  loam,  with  a  portion  of  leaf-soil  or  peat, 
with  sand  or  crushed  mortar-rubble  to  keep  the  whole  open  and 
sweet.  Finally,  place  in  the  flowering- pots,  6  in.  and  7  in.  being 
quite  large  enough,  in  which  they  should  make  fine  decorative 
plants,  their  graceful  Willow-like  growths  becoming  wreathed 
with  small  coral-red  flowers. 

The  old  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken  may  bo  cut 
back  to  the  required  height,  and  will  produce  numerous  small 
shoots,  which,  when  in  flower,  can  be  used  for  cut  purposes,  thus 
saving  the  younger  and  stronger  specimens  for  the  warm  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  Careful  watering  is  necessary  when  in 
flower,  as  a  sodden  condition  of  the  soil  results  in  the  loss  of 
many  leaves. 

Bouvardias  are  another  class  of  plants  which  are  indispensable 
where  sprays,  buttonholes,  and  other  floral  work  is  called  for 
Cuttings  of  the  different  varieties  should  be  taken  when  they  are 
short  and  strong,  and  several  inserted  round  the  edges  of  small 
pots.  Placed  under  a  li  and  light  in  the  stove,  they  will  soon 
emit  roots,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  60-sized  pots, 
and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  pit,  eventually  placing  them 
in  their  .flowering-pots,  which  should  be  6in. ,  quite  large  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  By  this  time  they  can  be  removed  to  a 
cold  frame,  kept  rather  close  until  they  have  taken  to  the  new 
soil.  Stop  the  leading  growths  to  secure  a  bushy  plant,  and 
syringe  frequently  during  fine  afternoons  and  grow  practically  in 
tiie  open  air.  Before  any  risk  of  frost  occurs  remove  to  a  warm 
greenhouse,  where  a  temperature  between  50  deg.  and  60  deg.  is 
maintained,  and  good  results  ought  to  follow.  Well-tried 
varieties  are  Alfred  Neuner,  Dazzler,  President  Garfield,  and  Jas- 
minoides,  the  latter  being  sweetly  scented.  T.  H.  Bolton. 

Baron  Hill  Gardens. 


Need  for  Reform. 

To  suggest  that  there  is  need  for  reform  in  the  exhibiting  of 
hardy  flowers  will  to  many  appear  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  any  interested  visitor  to  the  principal  events  of  last  years 
flower  show  season  will,  I  am  confident,  agree  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  alteration  in  the  hardy  flower  section  of  most  shows. 
Indeed,  dissatisfaction  was  much  in  evidence  among  exhibitors 
themselves,  for  on  various  occasions  when  in  company  with  some 
of  the  largest  growers  and  exhibitors  I  heard  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed,  often  hearing  such  expressions  as  “The  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle  now  ”  (referring  to  exhibiting).  The  her¬ 
baceous  line  is  done  to  death,”  etc.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
for  far  from  being  “played  out”  or  “  done  to  death,  we  are 
confident  that  as  yet  we  have  but  seen  the  dawn  of  the  reign  of 
hardy  plants  ;  still  there  must  be  some  ground  for  complaint,  or 
w.>  should  not  hear  such  expressions  from  prominent  growers. 
Then  a<min,  I  noticed  that  several  societies  last  year  had  crossed 
out  from  their  schedules  the  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
perennials,  giving  only  classes  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  bunches, 
and  that  other  shows  where  ample  classification  was  provided 
received  but  meagre  support  in  the  way  of  entries.  Well  may 
we  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  this?  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  a 
scarcity  of  flowers  nor  of  exhibitors,  for  at  almost  every  show 
many  large  exhibits  were  staged,  which  were,  however,  labelled 

“Not  for  competition.”  „  _ 

Why  then,  are  not  competitive  classes  well  filled  .  in  my 
humble  opinion  several  reasons  combine  to  answer  the  question. 
First  I  would  urge  that  competitive  exhibits  have  for  the  most 
part. ’deteriorated  from  choice  collections  of  flowers  tastefully 
arranged  until  they  have  become  nought  but  great  banks  of  huge 
bunches,  or  rather  sheaves  of  flowers,  producing  a  big  blaze  of 

colour  and  little  more.  . 

Now  it  is  not  every  grower  who  can,  even  though  possessing  a 

choice  and  representative  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flow, 
cut  stuff  by  the  bucketful,  and  many  there  are  who,  though  able 
to  do  so,  fail  to  see  the  utility  of  such  exhibits,  hence  competition 
is  left  to  a  small  minority,  and  if  of  these  a  few  are  absent  from  a 
show  the  classes  for  hardy  flowers  fall  flat. 

Another  matter  I  would  point  out  is  the  practice  now  so  much 


in  vogue  with  nearly  all  societies  of  awarding  gold  or  silver 
medals  to  almost  all  non-competitive  exhibits.  It  is  difficult  to 
win  a  prize  in  competition,  but  easy  to  fill  20ft.  or  30ft.  of  space 
with  a  non-competitive  exhibit  that  will  be  awarded  a  medal ; 
consequently  a  great  deal  of  quite  ordinary  stuff  is  exhibited 
in  this  way,  and  to  my  mind  this  distribution  of  special  awards 
with  too  free  a  hand  has  done  much  towards  ruining  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  clear 
and  easy.  First,  such  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes  as  shall  open  up  the  way  for  more  competitors  ;  a 
few  rules  should  be  enforced  as  shall  place  all  competitors  on 
an  equal  footing,  especially  with  regard  to  limiting  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  vases  or  tubes  in  which  the  flowers  are  staged. 

Prizes  sufficient  to  entice  exhibitors  should  be  awarded,  and 
non-competitive  exhibits  limited  to  new  and  rare  plants,  or  such 
subjects  as  are  totally  distinct  from  the  classes  provided.  In 
conclusion,  I  am.  convinced  that  what  is  most  required  is  a 
national  hardy  plant  society  that  shall  devote  itself  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  horticultural 
world.  '  Heather  Bell. 


Calanthe  Culture. 

Having  afforded  these  terrestrial  growing  Orchids  a  thorough 
good  rest  in  a  position  where  they  could  get  full  sunlight  since 
they  ceased  to  flower,  we  are  once  more  on  the  eve  of  making 
preparations  for  another  season’s  growth.  The  deciduous 
Calanthes,  which  include  such  handsome  hybrids  as  C.  Veitchii, 
C.  Bryan,  C.  Wm.  Murray,  and  many  others,  are  now  com¬ 
mencing  new  growth,  and  repotting  should  be  done  just  before 
new  roots  are  emitted.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  the  remaining  portion 
being  made  up  of  chopped  sphagnum,  dried  cow  or  sheep  manure, 
rubbed  through  a  half-inch-meshed  sieve,  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  small  crocks  and  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  sweet  and 
porous.  Place  the  mixture  in  suitable  quarters  to  warm  pre¬ 
vious  to  potting.  The  whole  of  the  exhausted  compost  should 
be  removed  from  the  pseudo-bulb,  leaving  an  inch  of  the  old 
roots  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  plant  firm  in  the  pot,  this 
operation  affording  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  any 
insect  pests  that  may  be  lurking  around  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 

Unless  where  large  specimens  are  required  by  placing  four  or 
five  bulbs  in  a  7in.  pot,  I  prefer  to  grow  them  singly  in  5in.  or 
6in.  pots.  These  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  and  well 
drained  with  clean  crocks1.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
moderately  firm,  allowing  the  base  of  each  bulb  to  be  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  surface.  When  potted  place  the  plants  in 
the  warmest  house,  in  a  light  position  close  to  the  glass,  afford¬ 
ing  no  water  till  growth  is  advanced  and  roots  in  evidence,  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  being  sufficient  for  them  at  this 
stage.  When  they  begin,  to  move  freely  they  should  be  afforded 
tepid  rain  water  in  a  limited  quantity  till  the  pseudo-bulbs 
begin  to  form.  When  the  latter  are  seen  to  be  swelling  freely  the 
supply  should  be  more  liberal,  never  allowing  them  to  become 
dry.  At  this  stage  a  top-dressing  of  cow  dung  will  be  found 
very  beneficial,  or  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure  water  may 
be  applied.  Clay’s  fertiliser  is,  I  think,  the  safest  of  all  the 
chemical  preparations  to  use,  applying  it  with  caution. 

The  black  spot  disease  so  often  seen  on  Calanthes  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  overfeeding  and  faulty  ventilation.  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  the  top  ventilator  in  preference  to  the 
bottom  when  admitting  air  ;  this,  of  course,  allows  moisture 
to  escape,  and  in  consequence  damping  has  to  be  repeated  several 
times  a  day.  Avoid  overfeeding  and  syringing  the  plants  over¬ 
head,  and  the  dreaded  black  spot  will  be  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Shade  during  the  brighter  part  of  the  day,  using  light 
material  for  that  purpose.  Stand  the  plants  thinly  and  close  to 
the  glass,  so  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  benefit  by  the  sunlight, 
for  unless  they  are  well  ripened  one  cannot  expect  handsome  flower 
spikes.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  lose  their  fresh  appear¬ 
ance  the  water  supply  must  be  less,  and  by  the  time  the  foliage 
is  ripe  the  supply  must  be  greatly  reduced  until  the  first  flowers 
begin  to  open,  when  no  further  watering  is  required.  Support 
the  spikes  neatly,  but  do  not  tie  them  in  tightly,  or  you  will 
spoil  their  appearance,  and  remove  to  cooler  quarters,  where 
the  temperature  may  range  from  55deg.  to  60deg. ,  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  moderately  dry.  To  display  their  bright- 
coloured  spikes  to  the  best  advantage  they  should  be  arranged 
amongst  Maidenhair  Ferns.  H.  Smith. 

Duns. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  C.,’’  for  his  article  on  “  Seakale,”  p.  213. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 
Quizzings  by  “  Cal.” 


Way  over  at  Coatepec,  Mexico,  are  the  remains  of  what  was  a 
garden  of  great  beauty.  *  * 

El  Jardin  Borda  was  created  by  a  wealthy  Mexican,  Jose  la 
Borda,  and  in  1762  he  commenced  to  lay  out  a  garden  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  that  1,250,000  dollars  were  expended,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  gardens  are  said  to  have  resembled  a  chapter  of 

the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  in  reality. 

*  *  * 

This  garden  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  ill-fated  Empress 
Carlota,  who,  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  spent  much  of 
her  time  there. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  save  weed-grown  lanes  and  various 
plants  battling  for  existence. 

The  fountains,  once  a  joy,  are  dead,  the  only  grandeur  remain¬ 
ing  being  the  grand  old  trees. 

A  gardener’s  lot  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Were  he  able  to 
annihilate  at  one  swoop  the  whole  of  the  troublesome  pests  that 
prey  upon  his  subjects,  truly  a  garden  would  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever. 

*  *  * 

There  are  the  fungi  and  the  crawling  insects,  the  parasites  and 
flying  insects. 

J  c  *  *  * 

Who  has  not,  at  some  period  or  other,  oliased  the  beautiful 
wasp  or  the  gaily-flitting  butterfly,  and,  after  various  gymnastic 
evolutions,  perhaps  succeeded  in  squelching  the  offender,  and, 
possibly,  a  few  million  descendants  ?  * 

What  suburban  or  town  gardener  can  boast  of  being  free  from 

that  pestilent  quadruped,  the  cat? 

*  *  * 


I  can  call  to  mind  one  occasion  when  I  discovered  a  beauteous 
specimen  reclining  on  a  box  of  seedlings  that  were  being  hardened 
off  preparatory  to  planting  out. 

I  well  knew  that  he  was  the  property  of  a  neighbour  whose 
gardening  operations  did  not  get  beyond  growing  the  exquisite  (?) 
Dandelion. 

*  *  * 

Aware  was  I  that  the  feline’s  name  was  “  Dandy,  and  it  may 
have  been  this  knowledge,  coupled  with  thoughts  of  those 
feathery  seeds  that  floated  into  my  garden,  that  prompted  me  to 
stealthily  approach,  murmuring,  “  Dandy,  lie  on,  sweet  creature  ; 

let  me  not  disturb  thy  slumbers.” 

*  *  * 

Well  for  the  sweet  creature  that  he  practised  the  habit  of  sleep¬ 
ing  with  one  eye  open,  or  he  might  have  felt  the  weight  of  the 
club  I  was  carrying. 

*  *  * 

Florida  Orange  growers  have  had  enough  trouble  with  the 

San  Jose  scale,  frosts,  and  the  like. 

*  *  * 

Now  a  new  species  of  snowy  fly  named  Aleyrodes.  Citri  is 
causing  much  wailing,  owing  to  the  insect,  which  in  its  larval 
stage  produces  great  quantities  of  honey  dew. 

This  attracts  the  root  fungus,  and  the  trees  and  fruits  quickly 
become  sickly. 

*  *  * 

These  pests  reproduce  themselves  at  an  enormous  rate,  so 

that  efforts  to  circumvent  them  are  almost  unavailing. 

*  *  * 


There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  America  does  all  things 
on  a  big  scale. 

*  -  *  * 

We  do  not  object  to  Italian  Cauliflowers,  but  we  do  not  want 
their  locusts. 

*  *  * 


A  recent  unpacking  at  Covent  Garden  disclosed  a  live  and 
perfect  specimen  of  that  devastating  species. 

*  *  * 

Some  Frenchmen  are  apparently  concerned  at  the  great  im¬ 


ports  into  England  of  Canadian  Apples  to  the  detriment  of  their 
own  stuff.  I  fully  respect  France,  but  I  like  Canada  better. 

*  *  * 

One  has  to  talk  with  a  yokel  to  get  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  artificial  manures;  and  his  views  are  not  complimentary 
either. 

*  *  * 


However,  despite  what  may  be  said  about  the  matter,  artifi¬ 
cials  can  produce  a  crop  alone. 

*  *  * 

At  Kineton,  Warwick,  some  experiments  with  super  and 
nitrate  worked  startling  results. 

*  *  * 

Unmanured  the  soil  only  yielded  9g  tons  of  Mangolds  per 
acre,  but  4  cwt.  of  super  and  4  cwt.  of  nitrate  raised  the  crop 
to  14  tons,  while  an  additional  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  added 
another  ton  of  roots.  Oats  on  unmanured  soil  yielded  only  30 
bushels  of  grain,  with  one  ton  of  straw  per  acre  ;  manured  the 
crop  turned  up  at  46  bushels.  Hay  yielded  four  to  six  times 
as  much  as  undressed  soil. 

*  *  * 

The  soil  was  poor  and  clayey,  and  generally  known  as 
“  starveall.” 

*  *  * 

Like  J.  McL,  I  own  to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Sweet  Pea, 
Countess  Spencer,  has  gone  from  us.  However,  it  serves  to  show 
the.  inadvisability  of  bringing  forward  a  new  thing  until  a 
stock  has  been  raised,  especially  owing  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
new  seedling  not  piroving  fixed.  [It  turns  out  to  be  in  safe 
keeping. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 


As  Mr.  Mcl.  remarks,  it  is  unwise  to  remove  any  flowers  when 
the  stock  is  so  limited,  whether  Sweet  Peas  or  any  other  flower. 

*  *  * 

Respecting  the  annual  under  notice,  I  may  say  that  I  once, 
when  my  whole  stock  of  a  new  variety  consisted  of  one  plant, 
picked  off  the  earliest  blossoms,  thinking  to  encourage  more 
vigorous  growth  and  more  blooms  later. 

*  *  * 

It  proved  a  case  of  touch  and  go,  for  I  only  saved  one  seed, 
which  fortunately  grew  well  the  following  season,  resulting, 
however,  in  only  about  12  seeds. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Burbidge  remarks  that  foresters,  etc.,  do  not  take  to 
reading,  and  I  fear  this  may  be  also  applied  to  many  gardeners. 

True,  the  majority  read  a  gardening  paper,  but  many,  I  fear, 
take  little  heed. 

*  *  * 

Young  men,  at  least  many  of  them,  are  too  fond  of  football 
and  other  sports,  and  while  away  much  valuable  time  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  reading.  Read,  read,  is  the  best  advice, 
and  let  the  subjects  be  general. 

*  *  * 

To  confine  one’s  mind  to  one  thing  is  to  become  bigoted  in 
ideas.  To  not  read  at  all  is  to  become,  or  rather  remain, 
ignorant. 

*  *  * 


Nevertheless,  one  often  meets  people  who  express  wonder 
because  some  other  individual  climbs  over  their  heads 

*  *  * 


Yet  an  inquiry  will  usually  result  in  the  discovery  that  the 
successful  rival  is  a  studious  reader. 

*  *  * 

The  editorial  remarks  concerning  seeds  are  more  than  in¬ 
teresting. 

*  *  * 


Respecting  Orange  pips,  I  may  say  that  I  once  sowed  a  pip 
which  resulted  in  five  young  plants. 

*  *  * 

Re  the  length  of  time  taken  by  Onion  seed,  would  the  seed 

of  Cannas,  which  germinate  so  slowly,  be  due  to  a  similar  cause  ? 

*  *  * 

Ordinary  tests  suggest  that  it  is  the  hard  exterior,  because 
filing  a  notch  in  them  will  induce  germination  in  a  few  days. 

^ 

William  Smith  does  not  over  laud  the  value  of  lime  for  the 
garden.  To  me  it  appears  a  curious  coincidence  that  Mr.  Smith 
resides  at  Burnt  Tree  Lane. 

*  *  * 

What  do  burnt  trees  produce  ?  Why,  wood  ashes.  And  their 

value  ?  Ask  the  Editor. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  10th. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  bright  with  a  great  crowd 
of  exhibits,  amd  the  building  was  also  overcrowded  with  people, 
notwithstanding  the  wet  and  disagreeable  character  of  the  day. 
Orchids  were  very  strongly  represented.  Groups  of  forced 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  Azaleas  of  various  types,  also 
Cyclamen,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  other  material  of  that  class 
were  abundant.  Several  groups  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  were  also  noteworthy,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  were  accorded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  masses  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ballianum,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  primulinum,  D.  Ainsworthii  intertextum,  and  long 
spikes  of  Odontoglossum  triumphaus,  and  the  sweet  scented 

Cattleya  citrina.  ,,  „ 

W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Whitlock),  Tir  Grange, 
Weybridge,  exhibited  a  large  group  _  of  splendidly  flowered 
species,  varieties  and  hybrid  Dendrobiums.  1  he  five  massive 
pieces  of  D.  nobile  nobilius  were  well  flowered,  and  would  have 
made  a  splendid  group  of  themselves.  Very  fine  also  was. a  pure 
white  D.  n.  virginale.  A  fine  new  hybrid  was  that  named  D.  Ains¬ 
worthii  Gwendoline.  The  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  awarded  for 
this  group  was  well  deserved. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  magnificent  piece 
of  Dendrobium  aggregatum.  He  also  had  fine  pieces  of  Cymbi- 
diuin  ebumeum,  Miltonia  Roezli,  M.  11.  Alba,  Ipsea  speciosa, 
and  other  subjects. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were  accorded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  but  interesting  and  valuable 
group  of  Dendrobiums.  Very  fine  forms  were  D.  nobile 
giganteum,  D.  n.  ballianum,  D.  n.  nobilius,  and  D.  splen- 
didissimum  Stand  Hall  var. 

A  massive  piece  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  bearing  one'  bundled 
spikes  and  over  three  hundred  blooms,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
some  very  striking  hybrids,  including  Brasso-laelia  purpurato- 
digbyana,  Laelia  Coronet,  with  cinnabar  flowers,  Laeliocatt- 
leya  Myra,  Cattleya  Trianaei  alba,  and  Cattleya  Enid  magnifica, 
carrying  four  huge  richly-coloured  flowers.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  was  accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  showy 
group  of  Orchids,  including  a  huge  well-flowered  piece  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  gattonense.  Odontoglossum  triumphans  in 
numerous  richly-coloured  varieties  was  also  a  conspicuous 
feature,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianaei. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  an  interesting  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  including  O. 
Rossii  Low’s  var.,  0.  R.  aspersum,  and  other  of  that  group. 
They  >also  had  Cattleyas  in  variety,  Laelia  jongheana, 
Dendrobium  primulinum,  etc. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Oo.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,.  _ 
exhibited  Fritillaria  askhabadensis,  Anemone  Hepatica, 
Crocuses,  Iris  reticulata,  and  Snowdrops,  particularly  the 
broad-leaved  late-flowering  Galanthus  Ikariae. 

F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Parr),  Trent  Park,  New 
Barnet,  was  awarded  a  bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  showy  and 
effective  group  of  crimson  and  dark  red  Hippeastrums. 

Messrs"  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited 
a  large  and  conspicuous  group  of  forced  Daffodils,  single  and 
double  early  flowering  Tulips  in  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  exhibited  a  basket  of  the 
new  Jasminum  primulinum  recently  introduced  from  China, 
and  bearing  flowers  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece.  It  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  also  had  a  fine  bank  of  the  yellow 
flowered  Primula  kewensis  and  a  group  of  Cinerarias  of  the 
Stellata  type,  and  named  Feltham  Beauty. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited 
a  large  and  very  varied  group  of  Daffodils,  grown  in  pots  and 
forced.  Very  fine  were  such  varieties  as  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor, 
Empress,  N.  poeticus,  etc.  They  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Car¬ 


nations,  including  a  new  Malmaison,  with  huge  silver  rose 
flowers,  and  two  white  varieties  flaked  with  scarlet,  namely. 
Viscount  Kitchener  and  Sir  Hector  Macdonald  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  group  of  forced 
frees  and  shrubs,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lilacs.  They  also  had 
winter  flowering  Carnations,  including’  the  rosy  scarlet  varietv 
America. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  fine  exhibit 
of  Cyclamen  in  forty-eight  size  pots.  White,  rose,  pink,  and 
crimson  were  the  most  prevalent,  and  the  plants  were  .very 
floriferous. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Wes: 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  fine  bank  of  forced  Lilacs,  Azaleas.  Prunus 
triloba  fl.  pi.,  Spiraea  confusa,  and  other  shrubs.  They  also 
had  Odontoglossums  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  was  accorded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  but  interesting  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Primula  elatior  caerulea,  and  other 
Primulas,  as  well  as  Chionodoxas,  Tulipa  Kaufmanni,  etc. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhi¬ 
bited  an  interesting  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  includin'' 
several  varieties  of  Chionodoxa.,  Narcissus  cyclamineus.  Prim¬ 
roses,  Daffodils,  Darwin  Tulips,  and  Shortia  galacifolia. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  set  up  a  large  group  of  Palms. 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Prunus  triloba  fl.  ph,  and  other  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston. 
Kent,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  lot  of  alpines,  including  a 
large  number  of  Shortia  galacifolia,  also  Saxifraga  Griesbachii, 
Fritillaria  askhabadensis,  Iris  histrioides,  masses  of  Hepaticas 
etc.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  staged  a  group  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  such  as  Acacia  Drummondi,  Boronia  heterphylla,  B. 
megastigma,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  May,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  for  a  group  of  Cyclamen. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  ac¬ 
corded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  Japanese  Maples 
and  Rogeria  cordata. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking  Nurseries, 
Woking,  were  accorded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting 
group  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Iris  bucharica" 
Anemone  1  ulsatilla  albai,  Rainondia  pyrenaica,  Housfonia 
serpyillifolia,  etc. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  Lady  Bathurst 
(gardener,  Mr.  i.  Arnold),  Cirencester  House,  Cirencester,  for  a 
group  of  Clivas,  splendidly  grown,  and  bearing  huge  trusses  of 
flowers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  Gardenias,  Bol'onias,  various  types  of 
Clematis  in  bloom  and  Ferns,  including  Adiantum  farlevense. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  'Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower 
Edmonton,  were  accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  well-grown  Ferns,  including  Asplenium  caudatum, 
Osmund  a  regalis.  Lorn  aria  L’Herminieri,  Pellaea  rotundiiolia, 
and  other  Ferns  in  fine  form. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  an  interesting  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  including  Daffodils,  Hardy  Cyclamen,  Primulas, 
Chionodoxa,  Saxifragas,  Anemones,  Shortia  galacifolia,  and 
other  plants.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Outhbert,  Southgate,  N.,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  large  and  showy  group  of  Azaleas 
of  the  mollis  and  sinensis  types.  They  were  very  floriferous, 
and  mixed  with  Japanese  Maples. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond,  exhibited 
flowering  trees  of  double  white  Hawthorns,  also  Cerasus 
Waite reri ,  Azaleas,  and  other  forced  trees  and  shrubs.  He  also 
had  fine  plants  of  Dimorphanthus  mandshuricus  fol.  arg. 
varieg.,  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage. 


I  Burr  at  Covent  Gabdex. — Supplies  last  week  have  been 
rather  better.  Trade  has  not  been  very  grand.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  wet  weather.  Good  apples  have  sold  well,  the 
Californian  and  Oregon  still  taking  the  lead,  although  best 
Canadian  Russets  and  Baldwins  have  realised  good  prices. 
Grapes  have  been  very  awkward.  There  are  very  few  really 
good  English  now.  These  are  fetching  fair  prices,  though 
nothing  startling.  There  is  plenty  of  French  and  Belgian  stuff, 
but  most  of  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Almeria  Grapes  are 
nearly  all  cleared  now.  Cleaned  stuff  put  up  in  121b.  boxes 
lias  made  6s.  to  8s.  per  box.  Oranges  are  about  the  same. 
Lemons  are  a  little  firmer. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Lee,  Blaokheatii,  Lewisham,  and  West  Kent  Horticul¬ 
tural’  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  above  society  on  the 
27th  nit.,  at  the  Old  Institute,  Old  Road,  after  the  usual 
monthly  business  had  been  transacted,  the  members  and  other 
subscribers  were  treated  to  an  excellent  and  instructive  lecture 
on  the  cultivation,  diseases,  etc.,  of  the  Caladium,  by  Mr. 
Bastin,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Norwood.  There  was  also  exhibited  an  excellent  display  of 
Apples,  showing  good-keeping  equalities,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  The 
Garden’s,  Kemnal  Manor,  Chislehurst.  A  splendid  piece  of 
Dendrobiuin  wardianum,  beautifully  flowered,  and  showing 
good  culture,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Judge,  The  Gardens,  Beech- 
dale,  Eltham  Road,  and  Primula  sinensis  by  Mr.  London, 
Blackheath  Park,  showing  good  bloo'ms  and  culture,  and  they 

were  each  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie. 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  crowded  attendance  of 
members.  The  secretary  read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Gardener 
asa  Man,”  contributed  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Esq.,  At.  A., .  F.L.S., 
Y.M.H.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  a  life 
member  of  the  association.  The  writer  stated  at  the  outset 
that,  we  had  “  good  men  who  are  gardeners,  and  good  gardeners 
who  are  men,”  and  said  the  great  desideratum  was  to  have  the 
two  qualities  in  combination.  Mr.  Burbidge  holds  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  as  the  ability  to  use  it 
rightly  that  is  essential  in  the  education  of  gardeners.  Fie  also 
maintains  that  the  young  man  who  would  starve  rather  than  do 
any  work  beneath  his  dignity  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  cut 
much  of  a  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  he  thinks  the  higher  schools 
and  Universities  have  not  served  to  counteract  this  priggish 
prejudice  against  manual  labour,  adding  that  “  some  of  our 
brightest  and  most  useful  men  have  graduated  in  the  great 
working  university  of  the  world.”  Mr.  Burbidge  advised  young 
gardeners  to  go  through  an  elementary  course  of  physics, 
chemistry,  arithmetic  and  drawing.  In  advocating  “  nature 
studies,”  he  said  the  gospel  of  the  1  plant  world  ’  was  one  of 
enterprising  self-sacrifice,  of  the  abnegation  of  the  individual 
for  the  good  of  the  race.”  The  writer  advised  the  exercise  of 
tact  in  dealing  with  employers  and  employees,  not  omitting  her 
often  (un)serene  highness  the  cook.  The  paper  was  listened 
to  with  keen  interest,  and  was  frankly  but  appreciatively 
criticised.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  were :  From  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  Waterloo’  Place,  several  fine  specimens  of  an 
improved  strain  of  Primula  sinensis,  for  which  a  cultural  cer¬ 
tificate  was  granted  ;  from'  the  Edinburgh  Public  Parks  De¬ 
partment  (Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie),  collections  of  Daffodils  and 
Tulips,  and  a  very  fine  pan  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  from  Mrs. 
Algie,  Togher  House,  Hollymount,  co.  Mayo,  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Violets,  and  from  Mr.  A-  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity, 
several  pots  of  Primula  floribunda  of  a  very  good  strain. 

*  *  * 


The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society'. — A  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  at 
their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on 
Tuesday  last,  March  3rd,  when  a  good  attendance  welcomed  a 
member,  Mr.  W.  Briscoe,  who  is  one  of  the  staff  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  who  kindly  came  down  to  read  his  prize 
essay  on  “  Propagation.”  Perhaps  some  will  remember  the 
occasion  of  this  society’s  annual  dinner  in  January  last,  when 
a  presentation  for  the  first  prize  essay  on  “  Propagation  of  Plant 
Life  was  made  to  Mr.  Briscoe,  and  at  the  time  mention  was 
made  that  tlm  recipient  would  read  the  paper  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society'  at  a  future  date.  For  the  last  two  years  Mr. 
Briscoe  has  been  at  Kew,  where  the  many  facilities  offered  there 
have  greatly  benefited  him,  both  in  technical  and  practical  parts 
or  horticulture,  and  his  reception  was  extremely  hearty  from  his 
many  friends  and  brother  members  of  this  society.  In  his  papei 
te  dealt  with  every  part  of  this  important  subject,  giving  full 
escription  of  the  propagating  house,  where  the  multiplicatior 
pi  plant  life  may  be  carried  on,  and  in  classifying  the  subjeci 
'j'  headings,  viz.,  seeds,  Fern-spores,  division  of  plants, 
j.  ’  1!0(yk  an<^  flower  stem  cuttings,  layering,  grafting, 
Yas  able  to  portray  the  "best  methods  in  each 
everTclWherebyrr^le  accomPhshment  could  be  carried  on  with 
y  success.  The  most  suitable  times  of  the  year  for  thes< 


operations  were  fully  defined,  and  his  advice  for  the  continual 
supply  of  bloom  and  decorative  plants,  both  in  the  greenhouse 
and  outside,  was  much  appreciated,  the  essayist  in  all  parts 
bearing  out  the  full  characteristics  of  good,  sound  practice  in 
his  paper,  which  the  judge  had  fully  commented  upon  when 
examining  his  paper,  and  which  deservedly  called  forth  the 
judge’s  remarks  that  the  paper  was  a  credit  to  any  society.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  members  joined  in  good  discus¬ 
sion  on  variousi  points  in  the  essay,  and  this  added  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  enjoyment  of  all  present.  Mr.  E.  Ivromer  brought 
well-grown  Laelia  jcngheana  ;  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  showed 
Cyclamen  Papilio  and  Dendrobium  Pierardii  in  fine  form  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Edwards  brought  good  flowered  plants  of  the  double 
Cineraria.  Four  new  members  were  elected.  The  next  paper 
will  be  on  March  17th,  when  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey  will  discourse 

on  the  treatment  of  Cucumber  culture. 

*  *  * 

Aberdeen — Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Am  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  4:h  inst.,  in  the  office  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — Mr.  J.  B.  Rennett, 
advocate — the  occasion  being  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Milne,  Bon-Accord  Farm,  in  recognition  of  his  more  than  20 
years’  services  as  a  director  and  latterly  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  society,  an  office  from  which  he  retired  at  the  last  annual 
general  meeting.  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  vice-chairman  of  directors, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  presentation.  Mr.  William  Pyper,  of  Hillhead, 
also  a  former  chairman  of  the  society,  made  the  presentation, 
and  in  doing  so  referred  in  felicitous  terms  to  Mr.  Milne’s  long, 
faithful,  and  self-denying  services  to  the  society.  Mr.  Milne 
acknowledged  in  feeling  terms,  and  mentioned  that  exactly  60 
years  ago  his  grandfather,  Air.  Thomas  Milne,  had  been  the 
recipient  of  a  similar  mark  of  recognition  of  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  society  as  its  first  treasurer.  The  gifts  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  handsome  marble  clock  for  Mr.  Milne,  and  a  silver 
salver  for  Airs.  Milne,  the  clock  bearing  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — “Presented  by  the  directors  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  and  other  friends  to  Air. 
Alexander  Alilne,  Bon-Accord  Farm,  Old  Skene  Road1,  together 
with  a  silver  salver  to  Airs.  Milne,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiral 

from  the  vice-chairmanship  of  the  society.  February,  1903.” 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — “  Orchids  ” 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  at  Exeter  Guildhall  by  Air.  James 
Merrit,  gardener  to  Air.  R.  B.  Ashby,  Matford  House,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. 
Air.  Merrit  said  he  was  afraid  that  large  numbers  of  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  Orchid  was  a  plant  for  the 
wealthy  alone,  and  that  its  cultivation  needed  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  and  special  skill.  He  assured  them  that  some  of  the  gems 
of  this  beautiful  family  were  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
moderate  purse,  and  that  for  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  very  little  skill  was  required.  Several  kinds, 
such  as  Lycastes,  various  Odontoglots,  Cypripediums,  Maxi- 
larias,  Alasdevallias,  and  others  could  be  grown  and  flowered 
successfully.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  collection,  importa¬ 
tion,  and  establishment  of  these  plants  debarred  them  from 
being  put  in  the  market  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  usual 
occupants  of  their  greenhouses.  They  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  their  quaint  shapes,  great  utility,  and  time  of  flowering, 
many  of  them  blooming  in  the  dull  months  of  autumn  and 
wdnter.  With  a  moderate  collection  of  these  plants  there  was 
always  a  choice  bloom  to  be  had  from  January  to  December. 
The  best  time  for  a  beginner  to  start  with  imported  plants  was 
in  the  spring.  He  could  start  with  the  established  plant  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  It  was  very  tedious  work  in  establishing 
imported  plants,  but  in  the  end  the  beginner  -would  not  be¬ 
grudge  any  expense,  time,  or  trouble  taken.  Air.  Alerrit  then 
proceeded  to  give  particulars  of  the  most  satisfactory  specimens, 
with  the  time  of  flowering  and  the  duration  of  bloom.  Once 
potted  in  good  material,  any  kind  wTould  go  on  for  a  long  time 
splendidly,  but  they  must  be  renovated  once  a  year,  and  kept 
free  from  insects.  The  terrestrial  Orchids  required,  in  addition 
to  peat,  crock,  etc.,  a  certain  amount  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
other  such  material.  In  potting,  the  pot  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  in  reason.  Freshly  potted  plants  should  not  be 
over  watered.  Alost  Orchids  required  a  resting  period.  In 
conclusion,  Air.  Alerrit  pleaded  for  the  more  general  cultiva- 
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tion  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Sidney  Baker,  gardener  to  Sir  Dudley 
Duckworth  King,  Wear  House,  occupied  the  chair.  The  1st 
prize  for  the  best  two  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  was  won 
by  Mr.  John  Baker,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bradley  Rowe,  La  Frowda. 
Mr.  Luxmore  Jones  was  2nd.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hope 
(hon.  sec.),  seconded  by  the  chairman,  the  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  members  were  offered  to  their  president  (Mr.  E.  A. 
Sanders),  on  his  passing  his  90t.h  birthday,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  he  might  be  spared  many  more  years  of  health 
and  strength. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian'  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Thirteen  new 
members  were  elected,  bringing  the  total  number  of  benefit 
members  up  to  996.  Ten  members  were  reported  on  the  sick 
fund.  A  cheque  for  £30  7s.  was  granted  to  a  lapsed  member, 
being  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger,  and, 
having  attained  the  age  of  60  years,  is  entitled  to  the  same  by 
rule.  The  sum  of  £1  10s.  was  granted  to  a  sick  member  from 
the  convalescent  fund.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  chairman  (Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis)  and  to  the  vice-chairman  (Mr. 
Thomas  Winter)  for  their  valuable  services  for  the  past  year. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Winter  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  same  office  respectively  for  the  ensuing  year. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  the  27th 
ult.,  before  a  good  attendance  of  members,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gedney, 
the  Mushroom  Farm,  Bromley,  gave  a  paper  on  Mushroom  cul¬ 
ture  all  the  year  round  for  market  purposes.  How  to  collect 
the  spores  of  the  Mushroom  was  illustrated,  and  he  urged  the 
members  to  always  obtain  new  spawn.  Cakes  were  exhibited, 
showing  which  would  prove  most  successful  in  spawning  beds. 
French  cakes  were  stated  to  be  useless  as  compared  to  good 
English.  When  obtaining  manure  for  making  beds  outside  July 
was  the  month  he  usually  started  to  collect  the  manure,  which 
was  from  well-fed  carthorses.  Frost  did  not  hurt  beds.  In 
covering  beds  the  straw  shaken  from  the  droppings  was  very 
beneficial,  more  so  than  clean  straw,  as  the  washing  from,  such 
litter  proved  of  great  service  to  the  growth  of  the  Mushroom. 
Mr.  Gedney  gave  illustrations  of  his  failures  when  first  starting 
the  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom,  and  explained  to  the  members 
how,  by  continued  experience  for  seven  years,  those  failures 
could  be  mostly  avoided.  Mr.  Gedney  will  continue  the  lecture 
on  December  13th. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — At  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  association,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Richard  Cairns 
presiding,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  Ardarroch 
Gardens,  on  “  Dendrobiums,  Calanthes,  Cypripediums,  and 
Coelogynes.”  He  said  that  amongst  these  four  genera  were 
found  some  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  Orchids,  and  were 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  had  a  little  glass  not  exclusively 
meant  for  the  growing  of  Orchids.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
interest  and  pleasure  gained  by  watching  their  habits  of  growth 
and  mode  of  reproduction  ;  that  it  was  in  this  that  Orchids 
excelled  all  other  plants,  many  other  flowers  being  quite  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  form  and  colour.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  heat,  light, 
and  moisture  was  of  more  importance  than  any  particular  com¬ 
post  they  might  be  growing  amongst.  He  then  proceeded  to 
minutely  describe  the  culture  of  each  genus  named,  giving  help¬ 
ful  practical  hints  as  to  the  best  methods  of  growing  some  of 
their  more  choice  and  useful  varieties.  It  was  important  that 
Dendrobiums  should  have  a  resting  season  in  order  to  ensure 
abundance  of  flower.  Calanthes  he  found  to  grow  and  flower 
well  when  potted  in  flaky  peat  that  had  been  used  as  bedding 
for  horses,  the  variety  Veitohii  producing  flower  spikes  3ft.  high 
from  single  pseudo-bulbs  in  3-inch  pots.  Coelogyne  cristata, 
Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  barbatum,  and  C.  lawrenceanum  did 
well  together  in  an  intermediate  house,  although  Cypripediums 
were  usually  seen  in  a  stove.  Two  well-flowered  pans  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  grown  as  described  in  an  intermediate  house, 
were  exhibited  by  the  essayist,  and  evoked  the  praise  of  the 
members.  A  lengthy  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  took  part,  viz.,  Bailie  Melville,  Messrs.  Storrie, 
Grant,  Bell,  Brown,  L.  Sand,  and  F.  Reid.  Some  interesting 
points  were  raised,  and  the  essayist  was  thanked  for  his  in" 
struotive  communication  and  exhibit.  On  the  call  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Laird,  the  chairman  was  thanked  for  presiding. 

„T  ,  ,  „  ,  „  James  Bethel  (Secretary). 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  Gardener  Wounded  at  Yeovil. — Last  week  an  accident 
happened  to  Mr.  Frederick  Gillard,  gardener  to  J.  Vincent. 
Esq.  Mr.  Gillard  was  scaring  some  birds  with  a  gun  from  some 
Peas,  and  had  discharged  one  of  the  barrels,  when  the  second 
barrel  exploded  and  severely  lacerated  his  hand.  He  is  now 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

*  *  * 

Revolver  Accident  to  a  Gardener. — Mrs.  May,  of  Brook 
House,  Oxted,  while  practising  with  a  revolver  in  her  garden 
on  the  4th  inst.,  accidentally  shot  her  gardener,  Richard  File- 
wood,  the  bullet  entering  his  stomach.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  removed  home,  where  he  lies  in  a  critical  condition.  Little 
hope  is  entertained  of  his  recovery.  The  bullet  had  not  been 
extracted  up  to  a  late  hour. 

*  * 

Elm  Trees  Destroyed  ry  the  Gale.— During  the  gale  on 
the  5th  inst.  two  large  Elm  trees  were  completely  uprooted  at 
Eltham,  Kent,  one  in  the  Court  Road  and  the  other  in  Court 
Yard.  The  latter,  which  stood  in  the  fenced-round  pavement 
in  the  Court  Road,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  old  landmarks 
of  Eltham.  It  fell  across  the  road  at  about  half-past  two 
o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height, 
but  traffic  was  little  interrupted,  the  Borough  Council  employees 
being  early  on  the  spot  at  daybreak  and  removing  the  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Curious. — 'We  do  read  of  remarkable  occurrences,  especiallv 
in  the  halfpenny  daily  papers,  but  I  have  rarely  come  across 
anything  more  remarkable  than  that  recorded  in  the  enclosed 
cutting,  which  is  from  the  “Daily  Express”  of  March  2nd.  I 
should  imagine  that  the  worms  referred  to  had  been  flooded  out 
of  the  gullies  and  surface  drains.  I  have  seen  the  small  striped 
or  ribbed  worms  in  great  profusion  on  the  roads  and  paths  after 
very  heavy  storms,  but  never  imagined  that  they  came  from 
above.  •  jj 

[The  electric  storm  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  occurred 
at  I  almouth,  and  the  ribbed  worms,  with  blunt  extremities,  were 
said  to  be  more  like  the  sea  lugworm  than  the  common  garden 
variety.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  fishes,  frogs,  and"  other 
animals  are  carried  to  the  clouds  by  a  whirlwind,  cyclone,  or 
waterspout.— Ed.] 

*  *  * 


Pruning  Examination  at  Much  Marcle.— The  eighth  exa¬ 
mination  in  the  practical  work  of  pruning  fruit  trees°was  held 
at  Hellens,  Much  Marcle,  Hereford,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  C.  W .  Radcliffe  Oooke.  There  were  16  entries,  but  only 
14  were  actually  examined.  Of  these  13  obtained  the  advanced 
certificate  for  pruning  standard  and  bush  fruit  trees.  The 
report  of  the  examiner,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London,  is 
as  follows:  “Dear  Mr.  Wiltshire, — I  must  heartily  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  excellent  lot  of  candidates  at  the  pruning  exa¬ 
mination  held  on  February  27th  at  Much  Marcle.  They  were 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  carefully  trained  lot  of  candidates 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining,  as  all  possessed  a  sound 
knowledge  of  how  the  pruning  should  be  done,  and  most  of  them 
were  well  grounded  in  theory  ;  another  point  of  importance  was 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  work, 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  examine  such  an  excellent  lot: 

n  r  rvrn  n  ore  '  ’ 


Presentation  by  the  Gardeners’  Company.— Colonel  T 
JJavies  Sewell  acted  as  hon.  clerk  to  the  Gardeners’  Com  pan’ 
during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Mr.  K 
Gofton-Salmond  and  the  election  of  his  successor.  On  the  5tl 
mst..,  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  presented  th 
Colonel  with  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of 'his  services.  Th. 
giu  took  the  form  of  a  valuable  timepiece,  and  bore  the  follow 
ing  inscription  :  “  Presented  to  Colonel  T.  Davies  Sewell  by  th. 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners.  March,  1903.”  The 'Lon 
Mayor,  m  a  few  graceful  and  happy  words,  presented  the  clod 
T°  J  M  Davi“  Sewe11-  In  reply,  the  recipient  said  :  “  M. 
Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  for  the  handsome  and  most  usefu 
presentation  just  made  to  me  I  beg  to  offer  you,  both  indi 
vidually  as  well  as  collectively,  my  very  sincere  thanks,  a 
the  same  time  assuring  you  that  if  at  any  time  my  expert  far 
vices  were  useful  either  to  yourselves  or  to  the  Gardeners’  Com 
pany,  they  have  been  thoroughly  recognised  by  the  kindly  gif 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  un  dertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Palin  Seed  from  New  York  (ET.  Gordon). 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  your  Palm  will  be 
different  when  older.  Seedling  Palms  in  mostly  all  cases  are 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  adult  tree  from  which  the 
seed  was  procured.  It  takes  some  years  for  the  seedling  to 
acquire  strength  in  order  to  develop  the  ultimate  form  of  tlje 
leaves.  Like  many  other  things,  seedling  Palms  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  babyhood  and  youth  before  they  develop 
leaves  anything  like  what  those  of  the  mother  plant  were.  There 
are  few  Palms  with  leaves  so  decidedly  thready,  so  that  it  is  most 
likely  to  turn  out  to  be  Washingtonia  filifera  when  it  has 
attained  some  age. 

Stock  for  Dwarf  Apples  (A.  T  P.). 

There  are  several  varieties  of  dwarf  stocks,  including  the 
English  and  French  Paradise.  The  former  would  be  most  use¬ 
ful  for  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  open  border.  It  has  the  effect 
of  dwarfing  the  trees  and  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface,  as 
well  as  inducing  early  fruitfulness,  which  is  what  is  generally 
required  in  gardens.  The  French  Paradise  is  of  very  little 
service  except  for  trees  intended  to  be  cultivated  in  pots.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  restrictive  to  be  of  much  value  for  outdoor  trees,  and 
would  be  unprofitable  to  plant  whether  in  a  private)  garden  or 
for  market  purposes. 

Aspidistras  of  Different  Habit  (H.  W.  D.). 

Most  of  the  Aspidistras  in  cultivation  belong  to  two  species, 
namely,  A.  lurida  and  A.  elatior,  of  which  there  are  variegated 
forms.  The  last  named  is  a  stronger  grower,  attaining  a  height 
of  2ft.  to  3ft.  when  well  grown.  The  variegated  form  of  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  ornamental  of  all  the  forms  in 
cultivation.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  most  popular  with  those  who 
grow  plants  for  market  and  for  general  decorative  purposes.  The 
next  best  is  A.  lurida,  which  is  very  similar  in  habit,  but 
dwarfer.  That  named  A.  punctata  is  similar  to  A.  elatior,  but 
the  variegation  consists  of  small  creamy  white  markings,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  is  by  no  means  pretty  or  attractive. 


Hot-water  pipes  Buried  in  Soil  (W.  M.). 

Anything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot-water  pipes  of 
the  heating  apparatus  is  likely  to  carry  away  and  waste  the 
heat.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  isolating  the  pipes  as  far 
,  as  possible  from  contact  with  anything  that  would  reduce  their 
efficiency  in  heating  the  house.  Soil  in  contact  with  pipes 
abstracts  a  great  deal  more  heat  than  an  equal  surface  of  wood, 
because  soil  or  anything  of  that  character  is  a  more  rapid  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat  than  wood.  All  accumulations  of  soil  and  of 
other  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  pipes  should  be  removed 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  the  hot-water  apparatus  could 
i  thereby  be  rendered  more  effective  and  at  the  same  time  more 
economical  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  maintaining  the  necessary 
temperature.  It  is  evident  that  top-dressings  have  been  more 
frequently  applied  to  the  border  than  any  attempts  to  remove 
accumulations  of  material.  Where  top-dressings  are  annually 
given  it  would  be  advantageous  to  first  of  all  remove  2im  to 
,  of  the  surface  soil,  which  is  generally  the  most  infertile 
an. l  useless  on  account  of  the  treading  upon  it,  but  more  par- 
ticularly  by  washing  with  the  water  applied  to  keep  the  roots 
oi  the  Vines  moist.  By  removing  a  portion  of  the  soil  like  this 
you  can  prevent  the  material  of  the  border  from  accumulating 
against  the  hot-water  pipes. 


Grubs  at  the  Roots  of  Chinese  Primulas  (D.  Wilson). 

Without  actual  specimens  we  can  only  surmise  that  the  gri 
P,lI!uvr0Se  °f7  som,e  sPecies  of  otiorhynchus,  most  probably  : 
ln:  fl  -e  ^t6V1  ’  m°st  fre(iuently  frequents  glass  hou 

m  arrlens.  This  would  be  0.  sulcatus,  which  you  might  rec 
-  nnm  by  its  being  black  and  having  furrowed  wingcases,  witl 


short  snout  and  antennae  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  same. 
When  the  grubs  are  hatched  in  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  plants 
the  only  remedy  is  turning  out  the  soil,  it  may  be  too  late,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  grubs.  It  will  be  more  effective  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  to  hunt  for  the  old  Weevils,  or  even  to  lay  traps  for 
them.  To  begin  with,  however,  you  should  cement  all  cracks 
and  crevices  in  the  walls  of  the  house  where  you  are  troubled 
with  the  pest,  and  to  clear  away  all  articles  not  directly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  house,  so  as  to  leave  no  shelter  where  the  Weevils 
may  hide.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  legitimate  enough  to 
lay  down  pieces  of  board  at  night  which  will  act  as  traps  by 
enticing  the  Weevils  to  hide  beneath  them,  when  you  could 
destroy  them  in  the  morning,  removing  the  traps  till  night.  If 
there  are  any  trees  or  other  plants  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
overhead,  it  is  just  possible  that  you  could  utilise  them  as  traps 
by  laying  a  white  sheet  beneath  them  before  leaving  off  work, 
and  then  coming  into  the  house  at  night  and  suddenly  turning 
the  light  of  a  lantern  upon  those  plants,  when  the  Weevils  will 
drop  on  tire  cloth,  and  they  can  then  be  caught  and  destroyed. 
It  might  be  well  to  bake  the  soil  before  using  it  for  potting-  young 
plants  on  the  next  occasion,  so  as  to  destroy  any  eggs  of  the 
Weevil  it  may  contain. 

Hardy,  Half  Hardy,  and  Tender  Annuals  (S.  W.  R.). 

The  term  hardy  is  generally  applied  to  those  annuals  which 
may  be  sown  directly  in  the  open  ground  for  flowering  where 
sown.  These  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  if  left  in  the  open 
ground  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  bloom  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would.  This  would  make  them  appear  like 
biennials,  but  tihe  question  at  issue  is  that  of  hardy  annuals. 
Instances  of  the  latter  are  Collinsia  bicelor,  Silene  pendula, 
Centaurea  Cyanus,  Malcolmia,  Shirley  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  etc. 
Half  hardy  annuals  is  a  term  applied  to  those  species  of  annuals 
which  require  the  assistance  of  heat  to  bring  them  forward  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  to  bloom  in  the  open  air  when  afterwards  planted 
out.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  Stocks,  Asters, 
Helichrysums,  some  species  of  Amaranthus,  and  similar  things. 
Certain  annuals,  particularly  those  from  hot  countries,  require 
to  be  flowered,  as  a  rule  under  glass,  either  in  a  greenhouse  or 
stove.  Good  instances  of  tender  annuals  are  Celosia  cristata, 
C.  pyramidalis,  Thunbergia  alata,  and  similar  annuals  which 
are  flowered  under  glass.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  distinctions  are  very  often  arbitrary  and  of  con¬ 
venience,  because  some  of  those  things  generally  termed  tender 
may  be  utilised  in  the  open,  after  being  raised  in  the  same  way 
as  half  hardy  annuals.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  speak  of 
Scarlet  Runners  and  Tropaeolum  as  if  they  were  half  hardy 
annuals,  whereas  they  are  really  tender  perennials,  because  they 
very  quickly  get  destroyed  by  frost  in  our  climate.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  true  perennials,  which  can  be  conveniently  grown  as 
annuals  in  this  country. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  H.  D.)  1,  Boronia  heterophylla ;  2,  Acacia  Drummondi  ; 
3,  Olivia  miniata  var.  ;  4,  Primula  verticillata  ;  5,  Pteris  longi- 
folia. — (H.  S.)  1,  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Caroms  Mas  ; 

3,  Pernettya  nmcronata  ;  4,  Prunus  Pissardi  ;  5,  Rhododendron 

dauricum  ;  6,  Erica  mediterranea. — (P.  T.)  1,  Dendrobium 

crassinode ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus  ;  3,  Dendrobium 
Pierardii  ;  4,  Billbergia  zebrina ;  5,  Tradescantia  bic.olor  ; 

6,  Aralia  elegantissima  ;  7,  Aralia  Victoriae. — (M.  W.)  1,  Cliiono- 
doxa  sardensis  ;  2,  Saxifraga  Oppositifolia  ;  3,  iScilla  sibirica  ; 

4,  Scilla  bifolia ;  5,  Saxifraga  cordifolia ;  6,  Iris  reticulata  ; 

7,  Erica  carnea  alba. — (H.  W.  J.)  1,  Oestrum  elegans  ;  2,  Salvia 
Heerii  ;  3,  Prunus  japonica  alba  plena.  (G.  H.)  1,  Isoloma 
deppeanum  ;  2,  Acalypha  macafeeana  ;  3,  Jacobinia  magnifica 
carnea  ;  4,  -  Cytisus  fragrans  ;  5,  Arabis  albida  variegata  ;  6, 
Stachys  lanata. 

Communications  Received. 

AV.  Bukinsha’w.  — K.  M.— Cal.— T.  S.—  H.  E.  C.— J.  K.  D.— 
H.  B.  Lett. — Mrs.  Holmes. — James  Preece. — AY.  Higgs. — AY.  J. 
Bonnington. — G.  H. — A.  J.  D. — AV.  M. — R.  A.  S. — T.  E. — 
A.  C— H.  AV.  D.— R.  T.  S— E.  F.— A.  N.  R.— T.  AV.  J. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 


John  Hepwobth  and  Co.,  9,  Church  Gate,  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire.— List  of  Insecticides,  Araporisers,  Fumigants, 
AVeed  Killers,  Manures,  etc. 

Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  AVoking  Nurseides,  Surrey. — Hardy 
Alpine,  Herbaceous,  Bulbous,  and  Border  Plants. 
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We  understand  that  the  Privy  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  last 
Tuesday,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  adopted  the 
report  of  the  Poisons  Committee,  a  summary  of  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gardening  World. 

*  *  * 

Practical  Gardening  at  Biddenden. — Mr.  Hollingworth  has 
now  couqileted  his  course  of  very  interesting  lectures  which  have 
been  given  in  the  schoolroom  in  connection  with  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  The  lectures  have 
been  well  attended,  and  ten  candidates  have  entered  the  garden¬ 
ing  competition.  At  the  last  meeting  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Kerr  to  Mr.  Hollingworth  for  his 
very  instructive  lectures,  which  had  been  much  appreciated. 
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Trade  Notice. 

Jttnofloris. 

The  question  of  preserving  cut  flowers  in  a  fresh  state  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  at  the  present  day,  when  they  enter 
so  much  into  domestic  arrangements.  Many  experiments  are 
made  and  recipes  employed  with  the  view  of  preserving  flowers 
in  a  cut  state,  but  if  they  require  preparation  each  time  they 
are  to  be  used  some  of  the  more  "important  items  are  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  Junofloris  is  a  preparation  made  ready  to  hand, 
and  requiring  only  to  be  put  into  water  at  the  rate  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  liquid  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  liquid  is  colour¬ 
less  and  without  smell,  or  almost  so,  and  has  the  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  passage  of  water  into  the  tissues  of  flower  stems  by 
which  the  flowers  are  preserved  in  a  fresh  condition,  or  revived 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time  if  they  have  been  drooping  previous 
to  being  put  in  the  water.  As  the  spring  advances  the  increased 
temperature  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  flowers  to  fade 
rapidly  if  they  have  been  cut  some  time  previous  to  their  being 
put  in  water.  Readers  may  obtain  Junofloris  for  themselves 
and  try  it  by  applying  to  the  Junofloris  Co.,  P  Department.  95 
and  96,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


etropolitan  Public  Gardens, 
ssociation. 

The'  magnitude  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
\|e  above  association  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ee  to  the  map  of  London  published  along 
th  their  twentieth  annual  report.  The  whole 
ea  n?  London  and  its  suburbs  is  marked 


more  open.  No  less  than  459  of  these  areas, 
are  marked  on  the  map,  showing  the  work 
carried  out  and  the  undertakings  which  the 
association  has  successfully  assisted.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  places  requiring 
consideration  being  also  indicated  on  the 
back  of  the  map.  We  understand  that  the 
association  is  already  giving  an  eye  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  an  open  space. 

- — o — 

Double  Spathed  Arum. 

Arum  Lilies  with  two'  spathes  have  been 
getting  fairly  frequent  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  owing,  probably,  to1  the 
greatly-improved  cultivation  and  the  rich 
conditions  as  to  soils  under  which  plants 
are  placed.  Mr.  A.  Kennedy,  gardener  to  J. 
Owen,  Esq.,  Ty  Coch,  Carnarvon,  sends  us  a 
specimen  showing  a  strong  inclination  to 
form  three  spathes.  The  outer  one  is  very 
large,  while  the  second  one  is  only  about 
half  the  size.  The  third  one  is  formed  by 
fission  of  the  secondary  one,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  areal  spathe,  but  part  of  one.  All 
three,  however,  are  beautifully  pure  white, 
except  at  the  base  of  the  outer  face,  which 
is  shaded  green.  Mr.  Kennedy  might  make 
the  attempt  to  fix  this  character  by  sowing 
seeds  ripened  on  stems  that  have  earned  a 
double  spathe. 

— o — 

Improvement  in  Railway  Rates. 

A  conference  took  place  between  delegates 
from  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation 
and  the  Board  of  Railway  General  Managers, 
on  November  4th  last,  and  the  results  are 
already  beginning  to  show  themselves  to  such 
excellent  purpose  as  to  justify  the  existence 
of  the  Federation.  The  formation  of  an 
advisory  committee,  with  its  sub-committee 
for  dealing  with  the  various  companies,  is  a 
plan  that  is  working  admirably.  Ventilated 
vans,  constructed  on  their  own  plans,  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Midland,  as  a  result 
of  the  work  done  by  these  sub-committees. 
The  Great  West  era  have  also  given  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  sheeting.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  concession,  however,  is  that  these 
companies  will  carry  consignments  of  fruit 
in  lots  of  5  cwt.  to  10  cwt.  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  by  passenger  train.  It  really  means 
the  saving  in  carriage  of  7s.  6d.  on  5  cwt,. 
for  100  miles,  and  the  fruit  will  pass  from 
the  grower  to  the  provincial  dealer  in  good 
condition. 


1 


th  red  squares  showing  where  the  associa^ 
m  has  been  at  work  during  the  years  of  its 
istenee.  The  central  and  more  densely- 
nulated  area  of  London  would  seem  to  have 
I  more  attention  given  it  than  further  west, 
:ere  large  open  areas  like  Regent’s  Park, 
'de  Park ,  and  Battersea  Park  are  situated, 
is  is  a.  natural  outcome  on  the",  part,  of  the 
dety  endeavouring  to  do  its  work  to1  the 
5t  advantage.  It  is  more  necessary  to1 
*k  after  the  open  spaces  in  densely- 
pulated  areas  than  where  the  ground  is 


— o — - 

A  Long-keeping  Apple  from  Ayrshire. 

Some  time  ago  some  Apples  in  a  box  were 
sent  us  by  Mr.  P.  Melville,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Baird-Hay,  Rosemount,  Monkton,  Ayrshire. 
These,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  speci¬ 
mens,  of  the  French  Crab  Apple,  which  Mr. 
Melville  gathered  in  the  middle  of  October, 
1901,  and  which  were  in  perfect  condition 
when  they  arrived,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month  they  decayed,  as  a  result,  probably, 
of  the  severe  shaking  in  passing  through  the 


post,  the  handling  by  different  people,  and 
the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  which  they 
had  been  subjected  to  since  their  arrival  in 
London.  Mr.  Melville  tells  us  that  the 
Apples  did  not  get  more  attention  than  the 
other  samples  in  the  fruit-room,  beyond  care¬ 
ful  handling,  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  they  were  gathered. 
The  chief  qualifications  of  the  variety, 
according  to'  Mr.  Melville,  are  its  keeping 
qualities,  and  being  of  use  either  for  cooking 
or  dessert  purposes.  He  can  always  keep  it 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  and  sends 
these  antiquated  specimens,  thinking  that 
they  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  who  may  not  grow  the 
variety. 

■ - O' — ■ 

Brentwood  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  report  of  the  above  society  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  showing  that  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Exhibition  last  autumn  was  a  most 
successful  one,  the  number  of  entries  exceed¬ 
ing  those  of  previous  years.  The  attendance 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  promenade  concert 
was  much  appreciated.  Entries  for  fruit, 
were  also  very  numerous,  and  the  vegetables 
came  up  to  the  usual  standard.  After  all  the 
expenses  were  paid,  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£17  0s.  6d.  was  left  to  the  credit  of  the 
society,  or  about  five  times  as  much  as  the 
balance  handed  over  from  the  previous  year. 
We  compliment  the  society,  and  wish  it 
another  successful  year. 

— o — 

Royal  Botanic  Society 

An  evening  entertainment  and  concert,  has 
recently  been  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  as  a  reunion  of  past 
and  present  members  of  the  .Society’s  Gar¬ 
dening  School.  Tea  was  provided  in  the 
class-room,  and  to  which  full  justice  was  done 
by  the  company  present.  At  the  close  of  tea 
the  tables  were  cleared  and  a  capital  pro¬ 
gramme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  fol¬ 
lowed,  arranged  in  two  parts. 

During  the  interval  of  the  concert  and  at 
the  close  of  a  suitable  speech  by  Mr.  F.  -T. 
Winstone  on  behalf  of  present  students,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Hawes  was  presented  with  a  massive 
silver  cruet  set,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
appreciation  by  them  of  the  worthy  manner 
in  which  the  school-work  had  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year. 

In  returning  thanks,  Mr.  Hawes  stated 
that  it  was  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  the  recipient  of  such  a  handsome  pre¬ 
sent,  and  also  to  acknowledge  the  zealous 
manner  in  which  the  students,  both  pasl  and 
present,  had  appreciated  the  work  of  himself 
and  teaching  staff. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Streatfeild  was  then  presented 
with  a  silver-mounted  letter-case.  After  a 
suitable  reply  the  second  part  of  the  concert 
was  resumed,  at  the  end  of  which  a  pleasant 
evening’s  entertainTnerit  terminated. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Hot-beds. — Every  well-ordered  garden  should  have  a  frame- 
yard  set  apart'  for  the  production  of  early  vegetables',  with 
plenty  of  portable  frames  at  command ;  and,  needless  to  say, 
those  possessing  such  by  good  management  should  find  little 
difficulty  in  producing  an  unlimited  supply  of  choice  early 
vegetables  far  in  advance  and  of  better  quality  than  can  possibly 
be  expected  from  the  open,  which  will  include  Potatos,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Spinach,  Beetroot,  Cucumbers,  Asparagus', 
Cauliflowers,  11  a  dishes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  new  beds  should  be  made 
annually,  as  the  previous  season’s  will  answer  admirably,  and, 
indeed,  better  than  fresh  ones  for  such  as  Potatos,  Cauliflowers, 
Beet,  Turnips,  and  the  like,  as,  by  adding  fresh  linings  and 
taking  out  and  supplying  a  fresh  compost  or  partially  so,  the 
best  results  may  be  looked  for. 

The  sun  will  now  have  sufficient  power,  with  the  aid  of  the 
glass,  to  promote  gentle  sturdy  growth,  and  by  shutting  up  fairly 
early  and  covering  well  at  night  in  cold  weather,  the  various 
crops  will  be  safe.  Lose  no  time  in  getting  them  all  occupied 
with  the  various  subjects.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for 
planting  Potatos  in  plenty,  which  are  sure  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  those  planted  in  the  open.  Attend  to  the  earthing  up  of 
those  in  heated  pits,  which  have  been  started  on  newly-made 
hot-beds,  before  they  commence  to  fall  about.  Choose  a  calm, 
mild  day  for  the  purpose,  and  see  that  the  compost,  which 
should  be  of  a  light  material,  is  wanned  before  using.  Air 
freely  whenever  the  weather  is  soft  and  balmy  to  build  up  a 
sturdy  growth. 

Carrots.  -Attend  to  the  thinning  of  these  as  they  require  it, 
but  leave  them  fairly  thick,  as  in  a  short  time  these  will  be 
large  enough  to  draw  for  supplying  the  kitchen.  Young,  tender 
roots  of  these  are  sure  to  be  much  appreciated.  Give  frequent 
dustings  of  fresh  soot,  syringe  and  shut  up  early,  and  sow  yet 
again  if  convenience  will  allow. 

Turnips. — Sow  Carter’s  Early  Forcing  and  Early  Milan  on 
last  year’s  beds,  allowing  15  in.  of  soil  for  these  to  penetrate. 
The  rows  should  be  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  apart.  Air  freely 
after  the  seedlings  appear  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  do 
not  become  drawn,  and  thin. out  5  in.  asunder  when  in  the  seed¬ 
bed.  These  are  sure  to  prove  most  serviceable. 

Globe  Beet  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  when 
grown  quickly  under  glass  and  used  small  the  flavour  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  unsurpassed  for  salads. 

Lettuce. — One  frame  at  least  sho-uld  be  devoted  to  this  im¬ 
portant  crop,  which  was  raised  quite  early  in  the  year  and  duly 
pricked  off  into1  boxes ;  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  should  now  be 
sturdy  plants.  Put  out  at  a  distance  of  10  in.  apart  all  ways 
in  fairly  good  soil  quite  near  the  glass,  and,  if  aired  freely,  will 
turn  in  fine  specimens,  vastly  superior  to  those  imported  from 
the  Continent.  Place  some  pieces  of  Carrot  between  the  plants 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  wireworms  which  may  be  lurking 
about ;  these  should  be  examined  every  other  day,  and  watch 
for  slugs. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Seed  which  was  sown  at  the  end  of  last 
month  and  duly  potted  on  in  heat  will  now  be  nice  plants  and 
ready  for  transferring  to  gentle  hot-beds*.  Maintain  a  gentle 
growing  temperature.  If  this  is  allowed  to  rise  to'  60  deg.  or 
70  deg.  by  day  with  sun  heat,  and  a  minimum  of  50  deg.  by 
night,  all  will  be  well.  The*  frames  should  be  well  covered 
during  cold  nights.  Very  good  Marrows  may  be  grown  by 
netting  them  on  into’  large  pets  and  training  up  the  growths 
in  any  spare  places  in  the  orchard  houses.  Make  another  good 
sowing  in  heat,  singly  in  small  pots  for  succession al  plantings. 

Sorrel.- -This  forms  a  delicious  vegetable,  is  very  prolific, 
and  will  last  for  years  after  once  established.  It  succeeds  best 
on  a  western  asnect.  Seed  should  be  sown  now  in.  shallow  drills 
1  ft.  anart.  There  are.,  several  distinct  kinds,  but  the  rounded, 
broad-leaved  kind  is  far  the.  best  for  cultivating  in  the!  garden. 

Celery  and,  Celeriac  .* — Make  the  final  sowings  of  these  in  a 


gentle  heat  in  pans,  pots,  or-  boxes,  and  prick  out  the  earliest 
sowings  in  boxes  3  in.  apart  nil  ways. 

Seakale  — Mould  up  permanent  crowns  of  this  which  are 
being  grown  on  north  borders  to  a  good  depth,  either  with  fine 
soil  or  cinder-ashes.  The  very  finest  growths  can  be  produced 
in  this  way.  Cuttings  which  were  made  and  tied  in  small 
bundles  some  time  since  and  placed  in  boxes  under  stages 
should  now  enjoy  a  light  position,  such  as  a.  cold  frame,  and 
hardened  ready  for  planting  out  on  well-prepared  ground  early 
next  month,  as  a  long  growth  is  necessary  to*  perfect  good 
crowns.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 


Seasonable  Remarks. — At  the  present  season,  when  so  many 
of  the  Orchid  genera  are  producing  new  growths,  constant 
observation  is  necessary  to  detect  insect  pests,  which,  if  allowed 
to  become  established,  on  the  tender  shoots  at  tne  present 
season,  soon  have  then-  detrimental  effects  by  disfiguring  per¬ 
manently  or  hindering  the  other-wise  rapid  advancement  of  the 
new  growths.  One  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep 
in  check  the  green  and  black  fly  which,  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner,  seem  to*  infest  this  season  the  members  belonging  to 
the  cool  house  section  of  Orchids.  Fumigation,  if  resorted  to 
at  all  in  the  cool  divisions,  must  be  done  with  very  considerable 
discretion.  I  recently  visited  a  prominent  Orchid  establish¬ 
ment  where  the  foliage  of  the  Odontoglossums  had  suffered  very 
much  from  the  effect  of  vapourising ;  almost  the  whole  of  the 
older  leaves  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  plants  looked  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  illustrating  fully  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
cretion  with  what  is  practically  regarded  as  a  safe  fumigator. 
In  the  warmer  divisions  also,  there  are  some  of  the  plants  which 
ought  always  to  be  removed  from  the  house  before  fumigating. 

I  have  noticed  in  several  places  that  Coelogyne  cristata.  and 
its  varieties  suffer  considerably.  The  leaves  trquently  become 
spotted  and  often  seriously  damaged  from  the  effects  of 
fumigation.  The  hybrids  having  Cypripedium  bellatuluin  and 
C.-niveum  as  one  of  their  parents  should  also  be  removed  before 
fumigation  is  resorted  to,  when  the  plants  are  developing  their 
flower  scape.  I  had  two  or  three  flower-buds  recently  destroyed 
of  these  sections  through  neglect  of  instructions  in  respect  to 
removal,  as  stated  above.  I  have  never  found  the  XL  All  wash 
<j.o  the  plants  any  harm  when  used  as  per  instructions  on  the 
drums.  I  consider  it.  by  far  the  most  serviceable  of  any  in¬ 
secticide  I  have  used.  The  best  means*  of  using  it  is  through  a 
“  sprayer,”  or  by  the  aid  of  an  “  Abol  ”  syringe. 

Summer-flowering  Cattleyas  and  Laelias. — The  favourable 
winter  and  mildness  of  the  season  now  so  quickly  advancing 
will,  if  it  continues,  cause*  plants  of  this  section  to  be*  very  much 
earlier  coming  into  flower  than  usual.  I  notice  Laelia  purpurata 
already  well  advanced  in  the  sheath.  Cattleya  Mendelii  and 
C.  Mossiae  in  their  varied  forms  are  also  showing  the  flowers 
in  the  sheath.  I  always  make  it  a.  practice  to  give  plants  of 
the  Cattleya  family  a,  position  in  the  house  where  they  may 
obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  available  light  from  the  time 
-they  commence  to  throw  up  their  flowers  until  the  time  the 
flowers  expand.  ■  I  consider,  by  this  method,  we  not  only  obtain 
flowers  of  better  quality,  but  the  colour  is  considerably  enriched 
by  the  influence  of  brighter  conditions.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  become  fully  expanded,  the  plants  should  he  removed  to 
more  shady  conditions,  for,  while  the  bright  light  gives  colour 
up  to  the  time  of  expanding,  it  also  has  the  effect  of  bleaching 
the  delicate  tints  from  the  segments,  if  the  plants  remain  too 
Iout  finder  these  bright  conditions. 


Cattleya  Warnerii  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  summer- 
flowering  Cattleyas,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  extensivelv 
cultivated  than  it  is*  at  the  present*  time.  It  usually  starts 
into  growth  early  in  February,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
light*  position,  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya*  house.  It 
flowers  immediately  the  new  growth  reaches  maturity,  and 
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takes  its  rest  immediately  after,  rooting  as  in  the  case  of  the 
autumn-flowering  C.  labiata.  It  is  not  advisable  to  repot 
plants  of  this  species  until  after  the  plants  have  flowered  and 
new  roots  are  being  emitted.  Thrips  are  the  only  insect  pest 
that  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  ;  but  where  regular  fumigation  is 
practised  there  is  little  anxiety  anticipated  from  attacks  by 
these  pests.  H.  J . 


Hardy  Fruit. 


Raspberries. — Topping  of  the  canes  will  have  been  carried 
out  ere  this,  though  if  frost  should  have  killed  unripened  points, 
now  the  canes  are  in  active  growth,  such  shoots  can  easily  be 
seen  and  cut  back  to'  a  lateral  growth  or  close  to  the  ground,  if 
found  necessary ;  but,  happily,  the  winter  has  not  proved 
severe,  or  I  fear  Raspberry  canes  in  particular  would  have  been 
the  first  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  cold, 
sunless  summer  of  last  year.  Autumn-bearing  varieties  should 
have  been  cut  to  the  ground  last  month.  If  not  already  done, 
apply  a  good  mulch  of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure,  if 
possible,  on  either  side  of  the  row,  extending  to  about  2  ft. 
No  digging  with  the  spade  must  be  practised  between  the  canes, 
but  in  a  month  or  six  weeks’  time  the  top-dressing  may  be 
lightly  forked  in  if  it  is  found  the  ground  has  got  very  hard  and 
impermeable,  thus  hindering  the  passage  of  water,  but  taking 
care  of  the  many  surface  feeders  found  in  Raspberry  planta¬ 
tions.  Like  remarks  apply  to  the  Blackberry  and  Wineberry, 
two  useful  fruits  for  either  dessert  or  the  kitchen,  both  requiring 
plenty  of  space,  as  they  are  strong  growers. 

Gooseberries, — In  some  gardens  the  birds  prove  such  a 
nuisance  in  knocking  out  the  buds  of  this  fruit  during  early 
spring  that  the  pruning  is  deferred  as  late  as  possible,  so  that 
the  pruner  may  be  able  to  see  which  are  the  best  shoots  to 
retain.  Where  this  has  been  the  case,  and  the  primings  cleared 
away  and  the  bushes  free  of  caterpillars  last  season,  the  ground 
should  have  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  lightly 
forked  in,  especially  close  up  to  the  roots  and  stems  of  the 
bushes.  If  the  caterpillar  proved  troublesome  it  is  a  good 
plan  to'  take  away  a  couple  of  inches  or  so.  of  the  surface  soil, 
replacing  with  fresh  loam  or  soil  from  another  part  of  the 
garden,  mixing  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  and 
manuring  only  between  the  rows.  Currants  also.  repay  for  am 
annual  top-dressing  of  manure  and  served  in  like  manner,  and 
should  the  Black  Currant,  show  any  signs  of  the  mite  the 
affected  buds  should  be  picked  off  at  once  and  burnt. 

Pears  and  Plums. — Early  varieties,  to  bloom  in  exposed 
positions,  need  some  sort  of  protection,  which  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  with  trees  against  walls.  or  fences,  but  not  so  convenient 
with  trees  in  the  open.  Spruce-boughs  or  tiffany  ward  off  a 
lot  of  hoar  frost  or  hail,  and  means  can  generally  be  devised 
1  for  erecting  such  material  in  the  way  of  poles  or  branched  Pea- 
sticks  and  winding  tiffany  around  the  same,  or  fish  netting,  so 
that  it  is  kept  clear  of  the  blossom,  even  with  bush  or  pyramid 
|  trees.  Those  on  walls  or  espaliers  in  the  open  quarters  can 
have  the  Spruce-boughs  tied  on,  though  over-crowding  must 
he  guarded  against,  or  more  harm  than  good  is  done  •  neither 
must  such  protection  remain  on  a-  day  longer  than  is  really 
necessary  for  the  setting  of  the  flowers)  unless  a,  severe  spell 
of  cold  unseasonable  ■weather  continues,  which,  we  hope,  will 
not  come,  now  the  third  week  in  March  is  here.  If  it  does,  with 
the  fruit  blossom  in  such  a  forward  state,  it.  is  to  be  feared  what 
now  promises  to  be  a  good  fruit  year  will  fall  far  short  of 
expectations. 

Strawberries. — Where  plants  were  mulched  in  autumn  with 
short  manure,  the  properties  of  which  have  been  washed  into- 
the  soil  by  now,  may  either  be  lightly  forked  in  or  removed, 
and  the  ground  flat-hoed.  We  adopt  the  former  method,  though 
I  know  it  is  contrary  to  the’  gen-ral  rule.  Still,  we  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result ;  our  plants  always,  crop  well  unless 
the  season  is  adverse  when  in  bloom.  This  loosening  of  the 
surface  soil  allows  the  rain  to'  gO'  well  down  among  the  roots, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  assists  the  plants  to  withstand  a.  greater 
amount  of  drought,  should  such  set  in  while  the  fruits  are  swell¬ 


ing,  especially  if  the  plantation  is  strawed  down  as  soon  as  the 
flower-spikes  are  about  3  in.  high,  as  is  done  in  our  case.  The 
ground  among  Strawberries  gets  a  lot  of  trampling  on  while  the 
fruits  are  being  gathered,  and  should  it  be  a  showery  time  just 
then  the  ground  is  liable  to  crack  as  soon  as  hot,  dry  weather 
sets  in.  Any  withered  foliage  may  be  cut  off  with  the  knife 
before  putting  the  quarters  in  order  for  the  spring. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  J.  Mayne. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Japanese  Acers. — Among  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  that 
Japan  has  favoured  us  with,  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  beautiful 
than  the  Maples,  especially  of  the  palmatum  or  polymorphum 
group,  and  where  choice  collections  are  cultivated,  these  form 
some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  shrubberies,  not  on  account  of  their  flowering  qualities, 
which  are  practically  inconspicuous  in  all  the  species  and 
varieties,  but  for  the  many-varied  colourings  of  the  foliage, 
these  being  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  other  deciduous 
shrubs  in  spring  and  autumn.  They  also,  make  charming  beds, 
either  small  or  large.  Fortunately,  these  are  not  at  all  par¬ 
ticular  as  to1  the  soil  in  which  to'  grow  them,  providing  it  is  of 
a  good  depth  and  well  drained ;  but  no.  doubt  a.  light,  sandy 
loam,  with  plenty  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  good 
leaf-soil,  suits  them  best.  Unlike  the  commoner  kinds  of 
Maples,  these  are  very  slow  growing,  and  except  a  few  varieties, 
will  develop  into  anything  but  large  specimens ;  consequently 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  small  shrubberies  and  gardensi 

The  end  of  the  present  month  is  a  capital  time  for  planting, 
and  these  are  generally  supplied  from  the  nurseries  in  pots,  in 
which  they  are  established  after  being  imported.  Though 
these  Maples  can  be  purchased  from  their  own  country  at  a 
very  small  cost,  which  is  interesting,  and  sometimes  reach 
these  shores  in  fairly  good  condition,  they  require  much  care 
and  attention  to  bring  them  back  to  a  healthy  state.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  best  plan  to  procure  established  and  acclimatised 
plants  from  a  reliable  nursery.  These  will  require  but  little 
attention  after  once  planted.  By  way  of  pruning,  etc.,  a 
judicious'  thinning  out  of  the  shoots  to  render  the  bushes 
shapely  is  all  that  will  be  required,  and  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  a.  good  turfy  compost  should  be  given  them.  The  Japanese 
are  very  fond  of  working  several  varieties  on  one  stock,  but,  to 
my  mind,  this  is  a  childish  and  stupid  practice,  as  all  the 
varieties  look  far  better  when  treated  as  separate  plants. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  nearly  all  the  best- 
known  varieties,  I  append  a  list  of  those  which  I  consider  to  be 
amongst  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  in  their  order  of  merit. 

A.  palmatum  sanguineum. — The  leaves  of  this  are  bright 
red  in  spring,  and  it  retains  this  colour  throughout  the  summer. 
It  is  also  a  faster  grower  than  many  others  of  this  group. 

A.  p.  septemlobum  elegans.— As  its  name  implies,  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  seven  parts  and  light  green  in  colour.  It 
forms  a  veiy  elegant  and  shapely  bush.  The  variety  of  this 
named  purpureum  has  dark  purple  foliage,  and  is  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  when  associated  with  other  shrubs. 

A.  p.  atropurpureum.- — The  foliage  is  not  so  finely  divided  as 
with  the  former  variety,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  similar. 

A.  p.  roseo-marginatum  has  light  green  leaves  with  a  delicaf 
rose-colouring  on  the  margins  of  each  division. 

A.  p.  reticulatum  is  a  slender-growing  variety,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinct,  the  leaves  being  . a  very  light  green,  with  dart 
green  veins, 

A.  p.  omatum,  with  deep  red  foliage,  which  is  veiy  finely  cut 
is  most  beautiful. 

A.  p.  palmatifidum  is  more  finely  divided  than  any  othe 
variety,  and  a  delightful  pale  green  colour. 

A.  p.  linearilobum  has  the  foliage  dark  green  and  cmite 
distinct  in  formation,  and  has  a  veiy  fine  variety,  with  dark 
purple  leaves  named  atropurpureum;  A.  p.  a ureum  is.  valuable 
on  account  of  its  golden  foliage.  Acer  japonicum,  A.  j. 
laciniatum,  and  A.  crataegifolium  are  extremely  valuable  for 
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their  magnificent  autumn  tints.  Other  varieties  which  should 
find  a  place  are  A.  carpinifolium,  with  foliage  like  the  Horn¬ 
beam,  A.  diabolicum,  A.  trifidum,  and  A.  rufinerve  albo-limba- 
tum.  All  the  above  are  practically  hardy,  but  a  sheltered 
position  is  the  most  suitable,  as  the  young  leaves  are  sometimes 
injured  by  frost  in  spring.  These  also  make  charming  pot 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  as  the  foliage  is  perfectly 
developed  unblemished. 

Shrubs  which  were  protected  on  the  approach  of  winter 
should  now  have  the  covering  material  removed. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Chrysanthemums.' — It  is  not  too  late  to  insert  cuttings  for 
producing  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  Take  them  off  with 
a  heel,  it  possible,  and  place  singly  in  thumb-pots ;  or,  if  large 
numbers  are  required,  several  may  be  inserted  round  the  sides 
of  larger  pots.  The  advantage  in  striking  singly  in  small  pots 
is  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed  when  potting  on ;  this  is 
unavoidable  in  the  other  instance,  and  the  young  plants  some¬ 
times  receive  a  rather  severe  check.  Aim  at  growing  freely  yet 
sturdily  throughout.  The  next  shift  should  be  into  3-1 -in.  pots, 
and  when  these  are  full  of  roots,  into  6-in.  pots.  The  soil  best 
suited  for  the  first  shift  from  the  cutting  pot  should  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  well-decayed  manure,  add¬ 
ing  sufficient  sand  to'  keep  it  open.  Pass  through  a  1-in.  sieve, 
and  pot  moderately  firm.  The  greenhouse  or  warm-pit  is  best 
for  the  young  plants  from  the  time  they  leave  the  propagating 
frame  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  may  be  removed 
to  cold  frames.  Those  plants  intended  for  large  blooms  should 
by  now  be  shifted  on  into  6-in.  pots,  and  as  they  become 
established  in  them  they  also  may  be  grown  in  cold  frames. 
Svringe  the- plants  overhead  twice  or  thrice  daily  and  avoid 
over-watering. 

Dahlias.  -If  not  already  done,  the  old  roots  should  bei  taken 
from  the  stove  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  to  start-.  When 
they  produce  cuttings  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length,  take  off  with  a 
heel  and  strike  them.  If  grown  on  quickly  they  will  make 
better  plants  for  disposing  in  the  garden  than  the  old  ones. 
Cuttings  emit  roots  freely  if  placed  in  a  frame,  put  on  a 
half-spent  hot-bed. 

The  Conservatory  should  now  be  gay  with  various  forced 
shrubs,  bulbs  and  other  greenhouse  subjects.  Maintain  a 
buoyant  atmosphere  to  exclude  damp.  Azaleas  of  sorts  a,nd 
many  other  greenhouse  plants  that  flower  in  the  early  spring 
months  should  be  removed,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  to-  a 
warm  structure  where  abundance  of  humidity  is  present  in.  th© 
atmosphere,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  new  growth,  which, 
-when  ripened  in  summer,  will  produce  a  wealth  of  blossom 
another  season.  Too  often  these  plants  are  cast  on  one  side 
when  past  their  best ;  consequently,  they  flower  but  feebly  m 
the  ensuing  season. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.  -This  useful  twining  plant  is 
commonly  called  Smilax,  and  is  very  much  in  request  for  table 
and  other  decoration.  Sow  seed  at  once  ii  not-  already  rone, 
and  when  the  young  plants  attain  about  3  in.  in  height,  pot-  off 
three  in  thumb  pots  and  grow  on  freely.  The  next  shift-  will 
lie  into  3-1-in.  pots,  and  finally  into  6  in.  or  7  in.  Good  trails 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  may  be  taken  from  these  the  same  year 
as  sown,  provided  liberal  culture  is  given.  Place  the  plants, 
at  the  foot  of  a  back  wall  in  a-  cool  or  temperate  house,  and  fix 
strings  about  5  in.  apart  for  the  growths  to-  cling  to.  Allow 
but-  two  shoots,  to  each  string.  Afford  manuria-1  waterings  as 
the  pots  become  filled  with  roots. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Anv  hardy  or  ha-lf-ha-rdy  plants  that  have 
been  wintered  in  the  cold  frames  or  pits  should  now  be  stood 
in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  open  and  the  frames  cleaned  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  receiving  Pelargoniums  and  various 
other  bedding  plants  to  harden  prior  to  bedding  out.  K.  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


The  Question  of  Trenching. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — My  article  to  “  Charles  Blair  ”  some  time  ago  brought 
an  answer  written  evidently  in  a  very  angry  mood,  or  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement — it  matters  little  which,  _  as  it  contained 
nothing  hut  a  continuation  of  nasty,  insinuating,  personal  re¬ 
marks.  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  he  lias  stated  his  ideas  as  facte, 
and  feels  so  much  injured  by  being  corrected  that,  in  place  of 
being  grateful,  he  states  as  facts  some  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rector’s  stock  of  courtesy,  brains,  nature,  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  etc.  I  presume  he  rhymes  that  verse  over  about 
the  “  giftie  ”  inwardly  from  time  to  time.  He  tries  to  throw  out 
that  I  endeavour  to  impress  on  “  G.  W.”  readers  that  I  grew 
Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  out  of  doors.  I  trust  they  know  better. 
My  reason  for  mentioning  these  was  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
in  this  locality  they  were  in  some  jiarts  a  rather  late  and 
indifferent  crop. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  “  C.  B.’s  ”  answer  to  my  “  epistle.” 
He  does  not  make  even  a  single  attempt  to  hack  up  his  “  inno¬ 
cently  enough  ”  statement.  He  cannot — I  cannot — contradict  it, 
for  I,  like  him,  have  not  seen  the  result-  of  my  treatment  of  the 
parts  operated  on,  and  whatever  possessed  him  to  enter  such  a 
sentence  in  his  letter  is  to  me  a  question.  Perhaps  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  it,  in  a  way.  decked  it  off ;  hut  to  my  idea-  it 
took  the  goodness  out  of  it.  This  other  affair,  I  am  afraid,  is 
written  under  a  slight,  touch  of  jealousy,  and  truly  I  feel  sorry 
that  a  person  claiming  to  he  a  man  and  a  gardener  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  put  in  print  such  a  bundle  of  remarks  about  a  fellow- 
creature  without  sufficient  cause. 

He  also  forms  the  idea  that  my  letter  to  him  made  me  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  locality.  He  surely  ran  round  for  opinions  ; 
hut  my  belief  is  that  the  locality  is  not  so  apt  to  give  away  its 
opinions.  However,  he  will  know  best  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statement.  I  cannot  say,  but  a  laughing  face  is  cheerier- 
looking  than  a  frowning  one.  One  thing  he  does,  and  does  with  a 
relish,  and  justly  so,  is  his  partaking  of  Mr.  Beckett’s  humble  pie 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I  am  certain  had  Mr.  Beckett’s 
signature  appeared  with  his  article  he  would  have  been  saved  the 
trouble  of  hacking  up  his  genuine,  conscientious  advice  as  well  as 
giving  away  his  pie. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  former  statement,  and  sav  that  there  is  a- 
vast  spar‘d  between  trenching  and  the  manner  I  treated  part  of 
these  gardens. 

I  trust  “  C.  B.”  will  take  advantage  of  his  invitation  to  see 
the  gardens  here,  and  by  then  I  will  try  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
courtesy  in  case  he  may  be  dependent  on  my  services. 

I  also  send  a  hearty  invite  to  “  Willow  Tree,”  who  is  living  in 
prospect  of  a  good  thing,  and  before  closing  I  suppose  I  must  be 
courteous  and  thank  him  for  his  friendly  remarks,  but  by  the 
time  I  see  him  he  may  be  a  “  Weeping  Willow  Tree.” 

In  Scotland .  I  may  inform  “  Cal,”  Raspberries  are  called 
“Rasps,”  pronouncing  all  the  letters.  There  is  no  “i”  between 
p  and  -s.  “  Rasp-is,”  I  believe,  would  suit  well  down  along,  as  in 

that  part  a  wasp  nest  is  described  or  spoken  of  as  a  “  waspis 
nestis.”  I  trust  I  may  not  be  sorry  for  trying  to  help  him  ;  if  so, 
do  not  rub  it  in  too  hard.  T.  S. 


Standard  Orchard  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — 1  must  apologise  for  neglecting  to  say  that  the  few 
remarks  I  make  re  orchard  were  exclusively  applied  to  standard 
orchard  trees.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  “  A.  W. 
for  his  very  practical  remarks,  as  I  fully  endorse  the  principle  of 
bush  or  pyramid  trees  as  giving  the  quickest  and  best  results, 
although  I  think  6ft.  too  close  for  permanent  trees,  as  it  gives 
very  little  room  for  root  priming,  which  must  necessarily  be 
performed  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  fruiting  order.  I  also  think 
that  the  major  part  of  the  bush  and  pyramid  trees  are  grown  near 
the  paths  in  the-  kitchen  garden,  or  form  a  background  to 
herbaceous  borders,  and  are  not-  usually  grown  in  a  plot  to  them 
selves.  Our  standard  trees  have  given  a  very  good  account  of 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  nurserymen  will  take  the  hints  and  do 
away  with  growing  standard  trees,  especially  as  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  do  so  much  better  than  the  past. 

“H.  E.  E. 
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Primula  obconica  grandiflora. 


When  introduced  in  1882  from  Central  China  the  above 
species  of  Primula  was  neither  very  conspicuous  nor  showy, 
although  interesting  enough.  Knowing  what  had  already  been 
done  with  several  of  the  Primulas,  growers  who  first  made  their 
acquaintance  with  it  had  an  idea  that  it  could  be  turned  to 
useful  account  by  hybridising  and  cross-breeding.  Hybridists 
have  hitherto,  however,  been  entirely  disappointed  in  their 
attempts  to  cross  this  with  any  other  species  of  Primula  from 
China  or  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  improvements  have  gone  on 
apace  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  purely  by  the  method 
of  intercrossing  the  varieties  and  selecting  the  best  of  the  seed¬ 
lings. 

When  it  first  made  its  appearance  at  Kew  it  flowered  freely 
enough,  and  then  passed  out  of  bloom  ;  but  in  those  days  it 


always  at  hand  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  between 
the  flowering  of  any  other  two  classes  of  plants  which  may  be 
grown  for  the  purpose. 

The  improvements  hitherto  effected  have  been  entirely  along 
the  lines  of  seed-sowing  and  selection  ;  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  case  of  the  Chinese  Primula  proper  (P.  sinensis),  it  may 
be  that  cultivators  will  never  succeed  in  hybridising  this 
species,  but.  that  need  not  prevent  the  species  from  becoming 
— as,  in  fact,  it  is. — one  of  the  most  useful  and  decorative  of 
garden  Primulas.  Cross-breeding  of  varieties  and  the  selection 
of  the  finer  forms  are  likely  to  continue,  as  at  present,  improv¬ 
ing  the  species  for  decorative  purposes.  By  this  means  alone 
the  plant,  may  be  brought  to.  much  greater  perfection  than  we 
could  at  present  imagine. 

A  short  time  ago  we  recorded  a  semi-double  variety  which 
will  probably  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  useful  strain  of  double 


Peixiula  obconica  grandifloea  in  Koupell  Park  Nurseries. 


was  relegated  to  the  hardy  herbaceous  department ,  and  simply 
accorded  the  treatment  which  those  plants  have  which  flower 
regularly  at  their  appointed  time.  Those  pioneers  whip  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plant  in  a  genial  temperature 
deserve  well  of  the  horticultural  community  in  general ;  for 
they  practically  showed  the  capabilities  in  the  new  arrival 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  dreamed  of  by  treating  the 
plant  as  a  hardy  or  half-hardy  perennial. 

The  genial  heat  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  intended 
for  keeping  a  display  of  flowers  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
growth,  with  the  result  that  a  continual  succession  of  bloom  was 
kept  up  while  the  plant  continued  growing.  With  a  batch  or 
two  of  plants  kept  under  different  conditions  and  brought  on 
in  succession,  successive  batches  in  full  perfection  may  be  had 
at  every  period  of  the  year.  The  utility  of  such  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  cannot  be  over-rated,  because  they  are 


varieties  that  could  be  increased  and  perpetuated  from  seeds. 
We  have  greater  admiration,  however,  for  the  single  flowers 
in  the  genus  generally,  and  think  that  a  great  future  is  yet 
before  P.  obconica  as  a  decorative  plant  simply  for  the  sake -of 
its  large  finely-formed  flowers  and  many  beautiful  colours. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get  as  many  varieties 
and  rich  colours  as  we  already  have,  in  P.  sinensis. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  houseful  of  plants  of  this  very 
free  flowering  species  grown  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  W.  Norwood,  who  have  been  giving  it 
a.  considerable  amount  of  attention,  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  flower  and  turning  it  to  useful  account  in  their  floral  work. 
The  varietal  name  P.  o.  grandiflora  refers  to  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  but  the  improvement  effected  upon  the  original  can 
only  be  realised  by  comparison  with  the  small,  starry  flowers 
of  the  type  fast  being  ousted  by  improved  forms. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Long  Ditton  Nurseries. 

One  day,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  we  paid  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  Long  Litton  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  King’s  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  we  have  spent  many 
a  pleasant  afternoon  inspecting  their  extensive  collections  of 
hardy,  herbaceous,  alpine,  and  outdoor  flowers  of  all  classes. 
As  it  happened  the  day  was  wet,  yet  the  hardy  flowers  appeared 
quite  happy.  Some  of  those  we  noted  were  in  cold  frames,  as 
is  the  custom  of  keeping  stock  in  hardy  plant  nurseries,  but 
others,  even  of  the  same  kind,  were  flowering  freely  in  the  open. 

SAXIFRAGAS. 

A  new  form  of  Saxifraga,  named  S.  rudolphiana,  had  rose 
flowers,  with  pointed  petals  of  good  size,  and  closely-arranged 
leaves,  similar  to  that  or  S.  eppositifolia,  but  more  spreading. 
Several  forms  of  the  last-named  species  were  in  bloom,  and 
particularly  fine  were  S.  o.  al La,  with  white  flowers,  S.  o. 
splendens,  with  brilliant  purple-red  flowers,  and  S.  o.  major. 
Needless  to  say,  S.  bursenana  was  in  bloom,  along  with  several 
other  varieties  of  it,  including  S.  b.  magnifica  and  S.  b.  grandi- 
flora,  having  a  darker  yellow  centre  than  S.  b.  magnifica. 
Amongst  yellow-flowered  forms  we  should  mention  S.  sancta 
and  S.  apiculata,  the  last-named  being  a.  very  free^flowering 
hybrid  of  garden  origin.  S.  rocheliana  has  small  rosettes  of 
leaves  and  trusses  of  large  white  flowers  rising  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  foliage.  S.  ciliata,  with  red  calyx  and  white 
petals,  is  very  pretty  at  present,  and  belongs  to  the  Megasea, 
section.  S.  pedemontana  cervicomis,  with  leaves  like  a  stag’s 
horn,  is  now  flowering  on  the  rockery, .  In  the  open  ground 
masses  of  S.  ligulata.  were  already  out  of  bloom  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit.  S.  ligulata  speciosa,  with  larger  and  more  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  and  S.  crassifolia  were  rapidly  pushing  into 
bloom,  forming  a.  succession  to  the  early  type  just  mentioned. 
VARIOUS  ROCKERY  PLANTS. 

On  the  banks  of  the  stream  running  through  the  nursery  are 
some  tme  uatenes  or  N .  cyciammeus,  inducting  a  nne  batch  of 
r\.  c.  major,  nowermg  splendidly.  A  new  white  Lanodil  is  N. 
galatea,,  winch  ultimately  becomes  nearly  white,  and  is  sweet 
scented,  Sodanelia  alpma  recalls  a  Beiitiower,  with  deeply- 
fringed  purple  flowers,  and  very  choice.  Arams  aumietioides 
is  pint,  and  at  a  distance  looks  not  unlike  a  tuft  of  Aubrietia. 
'f'he  d»uble-floweied  Arab  is  albida  has  been  flowering  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
recently-introduced  rockery  plants.  The  large  spines  of  double 
white  nowers  bear-  some  resemblance  to  a  Stock.  The  ever¬ 
green  Candytuft,  Iberis  setup ervirens  superba,  is  one  of  the 
uest  of  its  type,  and  although  not  particularly  early  as  a  rule, 
has  already  commenced  to  bloom.  An  early  species  is  Dorom- 
cum  caucasicum,  which  lias  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  on 
the  rockery,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pulwonaria,  also 
flowering  rather  before  its  usual  time. 

The  Ghionodcxas  have  been  flowering  splendidly  for  some 
time,  including  C.  Luciliae,  C.  L.  sardensis,  C.  L.  alba,  C.  L. 
gigantea,  and  other  forms  of  this  favourite  flower.  Scilla 
bifolia  has  been  upholding  its  own  as  an  early-flowering  species. 
The  Anemones  are  well  represented  by  A.  blanda,  which  is  very 
variable  in  colour,  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  flowers  being 
often  of  different  colours,  though  the  more  typical  form  is  deep 
blue.  Barbarea  vulgaris  variegata  at  the  present  time  takes 
rank  as  a  fine  foliage  plant.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  little- 
known  Thalictrum  glaucum  foL  aureis,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
golden  and  tinted  with  purple  at  the  present  time.  The  hardy 
Heaths  on  the  rockery  are  represented  by  Erica  carnea  and  E. 
c.  alba,  in  fine  form.  Amongst  the  species  of  Draba,  the  yellow 
D.  aizoides  and  I),  sachalinensis  are  now  in  fine  condition,  the 
latter  being  a  white-flowered  species,  with  pale  green  foliage. 

The  hardy  Cyclamens  are  well  represented  by  flowering 
plants  in  various  narts  of  the  nursery,  those  in  places  sheltered 
from  the  winds  being  the  happiest  and  flowering  the  most  freely. 
C.  Courn  has  rosy-purple  flowers  ;  C.  C.  roseuin,  rose  flowers ;  C. 


C.  album,  white ;  and  C.  C.  lilacinum  has  lilac  flowers.  The 
closely  allied  G.  ibericum  rubrurn  has  deep  purple-red  flowers; 
and  m  i.  lilacinum  with  much  longer  ptcais  tuan  usual.  C. 
Atiiinsoni  lias  large  white  flowers  with  a  purple  base,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  hybrids  between  the  two  previous  species. 

The  Hepaticas  have  been  fine  lor  weeks  past,  including 
Anemone  Hepatica  rubra,  A.  H.  rubra  plena,  and  others,  both 
single  and  double.  Cheiranthus  alpinus  helveticus  resembles 
a  bushy  small  yellow  Wallflower,  but  is  very  pretty  in  the  early 
stages,  on  account  of  the  dark  brownish-red  calyx  in  the  bud 
state.  The  early-flowering  Irises  in  the  open  ground  were  fast 
passing  out  of  bloom,  though  I.  reticulata  and  I.  r.  caerulea 
still  carried  some  beautiful  flowers.  The  flowers  of  Erythromuin 
Hartwegi  are  white,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  not  very  common. 
Anemone  Pulsatilla  was  in  bloom  in  the  open,  which  is  early 
for  this  species.  Conandron  ramondioides  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Ramondia,  and  is  yet  a  scarce  plant  in  this  country. 

PRIMULAS. 

In  various  parts  of  the  nurseiy  the  species  of  Primula,  as 
well  as  the  garden  varieties  popularly  known  as  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses,  are  plentifully  represented  in  many  fine  forms. 
Amongst  the  choicer  species  of  Primula]  we  must  not  omit  men¬ 
tion  of  P.  denticulata,  P.  d.  alba,  P.  d.  major,  and  P.  rosea, 
which  should  be  plentifully  cultivated  in  every  garden. 

The  varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi  are  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  of  P. 
S.  Daphnis  are  rose,  striated  with  white ;  P.  S.  gaiete  has  light 
blue  flowers  ;  P.  S.  General  Gordon,  deep  rose  ;  P.  S.  Ligue, 
with  very  large  rose  flowers;  P.  S.  lilacina  marginata,  with 
lilac-blue  or  lavender-coloured  flowers ;  P.  S.  Queen  of  Whites, 
pure  white ;  P.  S.  Regina,  faintly  tinted  with  lilac,  but  other¬ 
wise  white  ;  P.  S.  alba  magnifica,  white  and  deeply  fimbriated ; 
and  P.  S.  Bruce  Findlay,,  with  rich  blue  flowers,  and  veiy  hand¬ 
some. 

The  Primroses  are  represented  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
blue  varieties.  Numerous  varieties  are  grown  under  name,  in¬ 
cluding  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  brilliant  red  flowers ;  Belvedere, 
with  soft  lilac  flowers  ;  the  giant-flowered  variety,  named 
Evelyn  Arkwright,  differing  only  from  the  wild  one  by  the  great 
size  of  its  flowers ;  Violet  Queen,  violet-purple,  and  Miss 
Massey,  with  crimson  flowers  and  maroon  eye.  That  named 
sangueiana  plena  has  crimson-red  flowers  with  a  white  edge. 
Here  also.  we  noted  the  double  sulphur,  the  double  purple, 
the  double  Marie  Crousse,  and  other  choice  forms  of  Primroses 
which  everyone  with  a  love  for  flowers  could  admire. 

Here  also  we  noted  Polyanthus  Jaek-in-the-Green,  with  a 
green,  leafy  calyx  ;  Polyanthus  Hose  and  Hose  Kathleen,  with 
dark  purple  flowers  and  yellow  edge  ;  Polyanthus  Hose  and 
Hose  Golden  Gem,  and  the  old  blue  Primula  elatior  caerulea. 
Polyanthus  Lancashire  Hero  is  a.  very  beautiful  dark  crimson 
variety.  In  the  open  ground  in  various  parts  were  selections  of 
various  yellow,  white,  and  mixed  Polyanthuses,  as  well  as  a 
plantation  of  the  gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

HELLEBORES. 

A  large  number  of  named  varieties  of  Lenten  Roses  are  giown 
in  the  open  ah,  and  represent  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids ; 
but  many  of  them  were  passing  out  of  bloom,  so-  that  Lenten 
Roses  will  be  scanty  at  Lent  this  year.  Some  of  the  best 
varieties  we  noted  were  Ellen  Terry,  white,  netted  with  purple  ; 
Gertrude  Jekyll,  a  very  good  white  one;  caucasicus  lutescens, 
pale  greenish  yellow  ;  guttatus  subpunctatus,  with  a  few  minute 
spots  on  the  inner  segments,  the  rest  being  white ;  Harlequin, 
soft  rosy  pink  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  a  veiy-  fine  dark  purple  variety, 
with  large  flowers  ;  olympicus  major,  with  deeply  cup-shaped, 
white  flowers,  and  olympicus  superbus,  a  much  finer  white. 
Spotted  varieties  are  fairly  well  represented  ;  Lothair,  with 
dark  purple  flowers,  finely  spotted,  with  a  darker  hue,  being 
one  of  the  best:  Persimmon  is  white,  with  a  cluster  of  purple 
spots  at  the  base.  Two  dark  purple  varieties  are  Pourpre  and 
Porphyromalis,  the  latter  being  covered  with  a  deep  glaucous 
bloom,  and  very  fine.  Punctatissimus  is  very  richly  spotted 
with  purple,  on  a  ground-work  of  paler  hue.  Sylvia  is  rosy- 
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purple,  and  thickly  spotted.  Cupreus  has  peculiarly  coppery- 
rose  flowers.  Those  of  Chancellor  are  dark  purple,  and  the 
foliage  is  also  dark  and  good.  A  marked  contrast  to  the  last- 
named  is  furnished  by  corsicus  albus,  having  greenish-white 
flowers,  and  light  green  foliage.  Apotheker  Bogren  lias  large 
rosy-purple  flowers,  thickly  spotted  with  darker  markings. 
Afghan  Prince  has  large,  dark  coppery-purple  flowers,  as  dusky 
in  hue  as  its  namesake. 

VIOLETS, 

A  large  collection  of  Violets  is  grown  in  the  open,  and  both 
single  and  double  varieties  have  been  flowering  freely  for  some 
time  past.  J.  Radenbury  is  a  single  variety  with  bright  blue 
flowers.  Those  of  Mme.  E.  Arene  are  dark  violet-purple  ;  those 
of  Princess  Beatrice  are  much  larger  and  darker  violet. 
Princesse  de  Galles  has  large  dark  violet  flowers,  with  a  slight 
tint  of  purple.  The  two  latter  are  veiy  superior  varieties  ;  but 
Italia  has  also  large  and  bright  violet  flowers.  Those  of  Czar 
are  of  the  same  colour;  those'  of  La  France  are  of  large  size, 
and  dark  violet,  being  generally  considered  the  best  single 
Violet,  and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  finest.  California  is  noted 
for  its  long  stalks,  but  has  narrower  petals  than  La  France.  A 
veiy  dark  purple  is  that  named  devoniensis.  Amiral  Avellan 
is  a  shade  paler  and  brighter,  and  has  more  white  in  the  eye. 

In  one  of  the  houses  is  a  collection  of  seedlings  of  Gerbera. 
Jamesoni,  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  from  the  Transvaal  by 
Mr.  Barr,  who  says  that  the  plants  growing  in  a  wild  state  have 
white,  orange,  scarlet,  and  other  shades  of  colour  in  the*  flowers. 
The  first  one  to  open  has  bright  orange-scarlet  rays.  In  the 
open  ground  are  many  trials  of  Giant  Yellow.  Mont  Blanc  is  a 
good  white  variety,  and  David  Rizzio  is  an  equally  fine  large 
purple  variety.  The  Crocuses  just  named  are  varieties  of  C. 
vernus  and  C.  aureus.  The  Tulips  in  bloom  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  first  week  of  March  were  varieties  of  Due  van  Thol,  in¬ 
cluding  Cochineal,  a  deep  scarlet,  and  another  named  Golden 
Yellow.  _ _ 

Primula  kewensis. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  the  above  hybrid 
between  P.  floribunda  and  P.  verticillata.  When  we  first  made 
its  acquaintance  we  were  in  hopes  that  it  would  prove  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  a  new  race  of  garden  forms,  but  even  during  the 
first  season  it  became  apparent  that  the  hybrid  would  not 
produce  seeds  ;  consequently  there  is  little  chance  of  getting 
variations  upon  the  type  in  that  way.  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  easily  propagated  by  division,  and  makes  a  handsome, 
decorative  plant  when  so  treated. 

The  stems  vaiy  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height  and  bear 
whorls,  tier  upon  tier  in  the  same  way  as  P.  verticillata,  but 
having  more  numerous  whorls.  Even  under  the  conditions  of 
a  greenhouse  with  the  temperature  about  50  deg.,  or  slightly 
more,  it  remains  in  flower  for  several  weeks,  the  whorls  of 
flowers  opening  in  succession,  and  fresh  flower-scapes  continuing 
to  be  thrown  up.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  of  appreciable 
size,  and,  surmounting  as  they  do  a  wealth  of  bright  green 
leaves,  the  plants  have  great  decorative  value  indeed.  There 
is  little  of  the  farinaceous  meal  or  dust  upon  the  foliage  to  show 
the  influence  of  P.  verticillata,  but  it  can  be  detected  upon  the 
young  flowers ;  and  the  plant  is  certainly  distinct  from  both 
parents,  much  more  vigorous,  and  therefore  a  great  acquisition 
to  garden  cultures. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  at  Kew,  where  the  hybrid 
originated.  _ ____ 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus. 

(See  p.  250). 

The  illustration  of  this  plant  was  prepared  from  rather  a 
small  photograph,  consequently  it  does  not  give  the  detail  which 
we  should  have  liked.  Nevertheless,  it  represents  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  its  kind,  which  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Robert  Grigor,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  B.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Glenbervie  House,  Kincardine¬ 
shire.  It  was  grown  from  an  imported  clump,  and  though  only 
in  a  6-in.  pan,  it  produced  twenty-one  flowers,  and  appeared  in 
every  way  to  be  a  free-flowering  variety.  Other  plants  obtained 
from  the  same  source  have  not  flowered  so'  well,  although 


accorded  similar  treatment.  The  flowers  showed  the  usual 
arrangement  of  colours,  the  spotting  or  blotches  being  well 
marked,  but  not  otherwise  showing  any  character  by  which  it 
might  be  separated  from  the  average  0.  Rossii  majus.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  variable  race  as  imported. 


Davallias  and  their  Culture. 

This  is  a  most  useful  genus  of  Ferns,  comprising  many  dis¬ 
tinct  and  extremely  interesting  species.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  genus  is  the  rhizome®,  which  are  very  variable  in 
form,  size,  colouring,  and  mode  of  growth.  The  majority  re¬ 
quire  a  warm  house  to  grow  them  successfully,  but  several  will 
succeed  in  the  cool  fernery. 


A  compost  which  suits  Davallias  is  one  in  which  good  fibrous 
peat  predominates.  A  very  shady  position  should  be  given 
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them,  and  plenty  of  water  when  growing  freely.  Repotting 
Ferns  is  usually  done  in  the  spring,  but  many  of  the  Davallias 
are  better  when  this  operation  is  performed  in  the  autumn. 
When  thus  treated  the  rhizomes  grow  during  the  winter  months, 
and,  consequently,  a  good  crop  of  fronds  are  produced  quite 
early  in  spring. 

The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  variation  in  size  and  shape 
of  the  fronds  :  some  are  veiy  fine  and  feathery  in  appearance, 
while  others  are  somewhat  thick  and  leathery  in  texture.  In 
many  the  fronds  are  only  about  an  inch  or  so  long,  while  others 
attain  a  length  of  several  feet. 

For  cutting  purposes  Davallias  have  no  equal,  the  fronds 
being  exceedingly  lasting.  Many  will  retain  a  fresh  appearance 
for  quite  a.  month  in  water.  The  old  fronds  of  many  assume 
a  rich  golden  colour,  and  are  very  useful  for  floral  work. 

Large  Specimens. 

Some  magnificent  Specimens  are  produced  by  many  lobust 
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species  of  Pavallia,  They  are  not  adaptable  for  pot-culture 
owing  to  the  spreading  nature  of  the  rhizomes,  but  a  most  con¬ 
venient  and  successful  mode  of  culture  is  the  use  of  rafts,  either 
round  or  octagonal,  and  made  of  some  durable  wood.  Upon 
these  a  mound  of  soil  should  be  placed,  the  plant  having  been 
arranged  in  the  centre,  thus  allowing  the  rhizomes  to  ramble 
at  will.  D.  pallida  (mo-oreana.)  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and, 
if  treated  well,  it  makes  a  large  plant  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  light  green  foliage  and 
the  somewhat  yellow-scaled  rhizomest.  D.  divaricata  (poly- 
antha)  has  a  wide,  spreading  habit,  and  in  large  specimens  the 
fronds  measure  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length.  Tire  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  species  is  the  beautiful  magenta  tint  produced  in 
the  young  fronds.  D.  epiphylla  is  a  large-growing  species  with 
a  peculiar-  habit,  the  stout,  rhizomes  being  erect  instead  of  pro¬ 
cumbent.  This  same  habit  is  also  characteristic  of  a  cool  house 
species,  D.  pyxidata,  but  the  rhizomes  are  more  slender.  A 
robust  species  with  dark  green  fronds  is  D.  solida,  and  even 
more  robust  are  its  varieties,  Lindlevi  and  ornata. 

D.  fijiensis  and  its  varieties  constitute  a  very  useful  group  of 
specimen  P  aval  lias,  The  largest  is  major,  or  robusta,  having 
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an  exceedingly  graceful  habit.  The  plant  should  be  given  a, 
high  position,  so  that  the  massive,  drooping  fronds  can  be  seen 
to  advantage.  Similar  in  habit  to-  the  foregoing,  but  of  slightly 
smaller  dimensions,  is  plumosa,  with  finely-cut  plumose  fronds. 
The  habit  of  elegans  is  quite  distinct  to  the  other  varieties; 
the  fronds  stand  erect,  and  are  of  a  very  feathery  nature.  D. 
canariensis,  the  “  Hare’s-foot  F era,”  also-  makes  a,  fine  specimen 
for  the  cool  fernery.  D.  (Microlepia)  platyphylla  and  D.  hirtx 
cfistata  are~'fwo-  very  robust  and  easily-grown  Ferns.  The 
former  requires  the  cool  house  ;  the  fronds  are  erect,  and  the 
rhizomes  not  spreading  so-  much  renders  it  adaptable  for  pot 
culture.  D.  hirta  cristata  is  so  -well  known  that  there  is  no  need 
to  describe  it ;  few  Ferns  can  beat  it  for  making  a,  bold,  shapely 
specimen. 

Smaller-growing  Species. 

The  majority  of  these  are  best  grown  in  shallow  pans  ;  given 
a  good  open  peaty  compost,  which  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
form  a  mound,  and  the  rhizomes  kept  pegged  down,  very 
desirable  plants  will  be  obtained,  and  worthy  of  a  good  position 
in  the  fernery  or  in  the  mixed  stove-  and  greenhouse.  Few 
are  suitable  for  the  cool  fernery.  The  best,  perhaps-,  is  D. 
elegans,  being  a  very  free  grower.  A  deciduous  species,  with 
finely-cut  fronds,  is  D.  chaero-phylla.  Very  useful  for  po-t  cul¬ 
ture  is  P  Speluncae,  having  erect- growing  fronds  of  a  soft 
nature.  A  veiy  rare  and  beautiful  cool-house  species  is  D. 
Novae-Zelandia.e,  the  fronds  of  which  are  very  tender  and 
filmy-like  ;  it  should  receive  a  shady  and  sheltered  position. 

For  the  warm  femorv  a,  fin©  assortment  is  obtainable.  P. 
angustata  is  a  very  distinct  Fern,  with  thick-textured,  simple 


fronds.  P.  assamica  is  a  lovely  species,  the  young  fronds  being 
copper-tinted,  afterwards  assuming  a  beautiful  rich  green.  D. 
ciliata  differs  from  any  other  Pavallia  in  shape  and  appearance 
of  fronds,  and  the  rhizomes  are  conspicuously  covered  with  long 
black  hairs.  P.  heterophylla  is  very  interesting,  the  growing 
points  of  the  rhizomes  being  tinted  red,  producing  a  pretty 
effect.  The  barren  fronds  are  simple,  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  produced  plentifully,  but  the  fertile-  ones  are  only  sparingly 
produced,  and  quite  distinct.  P.  membranulosa  is  also  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  stove  fernery.  It  has  rather  a  stiff  habit,  and 
the  rhizomes  have  a  tendency  to  grow  out  horizontally.  D. 
pedata  is  a  small-growing  species,  with  peculiar-  slender 
rhizomes,  resembling  a  bird’s  claw.  A  most  interesting  species 
is  P.  repens  (hemiptera)  with  peculiarly-shaped  fronds  of  a  very 
delicate  texture.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  position.  D 
strigosa  is  a  very  free  grower,  succeeding  well  when  planted 
out  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  cool  fernery.  P.  tenuifolia  stricta, 
a  variety  of  e-rect  growth,  with  finely-cut  fronds,  is  suitable  for 
both  ferneries.  It  is  a  very  desirable  pot  plant,  being  useful 
in  all  stages-.  P.  t.  Veitchii  is  a  most  elegant  Fern,  with  Ions: 
feathery  drooping  fronds,  and  may  be  grown  to-  advantage  in 
either  pot  or  basket. 

Two  very  rare  and  curious  spe-cies  are  P.  aeuleata  and  P. 
foeniculacea,  The  former  is  distinct  from  any  other  species  of 
the  genus,  the  rhizomes  being  restricted  in  growth,  but  the 
fronds  possess  a  climbing  habit,  which  attain  a  great  length 
when  the  plant  is  in  good  condition.  A  remarkable  distinction 
on  the  fine-textured  fronds  is  the  presence  of  thorns,  which,  no 
doubt,  assist  the  plant  in  its  endeavour  to  climb.  It  will  be 
found  a  useful  plant  for  clothing  pillars  in  the  fernery.  P. 
foeniculacea  is  a  veiy  distinct  Fern  which  at  first  sight  reminds 
one  more  of  an  Asplenium  than  a  Pavallia,  but  on  close  observa¬ 
tion  the  cuttings  of  the  fronds  will  be  found  quite  different  to- 
the  Asplenium.  It  is  a  Fern  rarely  met  with,  yet  it  succeeds 
well  in  the  warm  fernery. 

Two  particularly  interesting  but  very  small-growing  species 
are  P.  alpina  and  P.  oarvula.  The  latter  only  succeeds  when 
the  protection  of  a  glass  case  is  given  it  in  a  very  warm  posi¬ 
tion.  A  veiy  pretty  object  is  obtained  bv  forming  a.  miniature 
rockerv  with  small  pieces  of  sandstone  and  a  compost  consisting 
of  half  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  ;  when  Wanted  on  this  it 
thrives  and  alwavs  nro-ves:  interesting  and  attractive.  P. 
alpina  is-  slightlv  hardier  than  parvula,  and  will  grow  without 
the  protection  of  a  case,  but  succeeds  much  better  whe-n  treated 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  described  for  parvula, 

Davallias  for  baskets. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  Ferns  that  are  so  adaptable 
for  cultivation  in  baskets  as  many  of  the  Pavallias  are.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  small-growing  forms  that  are  most  suitable. 
Those  with  thin  slender  rhizomes  should  be  grown  in  wire 
baskets  ;  the  flexible  rhizomes  grow  veiy  freely,  and  in  a  short 
time  completely  cover  the  basket.  Those,  however,  having 
thick  and  conspicuous-  rhizomes  appear  much  better  when  given 
rustic  wooden  baskets.  The  soil  should  consist  of  turfy  peat, 
with  a  small  addition  of  loarn,  to  which  may  be  added  a  good 
quantity  of  sphagnum  moss,  the  latter  performing  the  most 
important  function — in  basket-Fern  culture- — of  retaining  mois¬ 
ture.  P.  dissecta  is  the  most  useful  and  best  grower,  with  nut- 
brown  slender  rhizomes  and  pale  green  fronds.  P.  decora  is 
similar  in  habit,  but  of  slightly  larger  growth,  and  is  noticeable 
by  possessing  a  pleasing  blue-glaucous  tint,  in  the  fronds.  P. 
bullata,  and  the-  variety  Mariesji  are  well-known  basket  Ferns, 
the  latter  being  used  very  extensively  for  making  the  Japanese 
Fern  balls  and  other  artistic  designs  which  are  imported  in  such 
large  quantities.  P.  pentaphylla  is  a  very  distinct  species,  with 
dark  shining  green-divided  fronds,  suitable  for  both  wire-  and 
wooden  baskets.  P.  Tvermanni  is  remarkable  for  tire  silvery, 
scaly  covering  of  the  rhizomes,  affording  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  dark  green  fronds  :  wooden  baskets  are  best  for  it. 
Similar  also  in  appearance-  are  P.  glabella,  and  the- larger-growing 
P.  griffithiana.  An  ideal  basket  plant  is  P.  (Xeucostegia)  inr- 
mersa,  a.  deciduous  species  with  underground  rhizomes,  which 
permeate  the  contents  of  the  basket  and  produce-  a  good  crop 
of  fronds,  ultimately  developing  into  a  perfect  pall  of  light 
straw-coloured  foliage.  W.  J„  Ptson. 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
i  jquately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
jy  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“March  winds,  April  showers,  bring  forth  May  flowers.”—  Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
yill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
:he  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
jy  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of,  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

SXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 

rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
:onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
lews ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
uecessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
isually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

IN  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

if  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
iddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
ton,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

1, 

i 

Coloured  Plates 
and  Supplements. 

With  our  last  issue  was  presented  a  Coloured 
late  of  NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

opies  maybe  obtained  fiom  the  publishers, 
ice  24d.  post  free. 

With  THIS  WEEK’S  ISSUE  we  present  a 
mdsome  Picture  Supplement  of  A  GROUP 
F  DAVALLIAS. 

The  SPRING  .SPECIAL  ISSUE,  next 
2ek,  will  contain  a  handsome  Coloured  Plate 
THE  NEW  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 

id,  in  addition,  a  beautiful  Picture  Supple- 
snt  of  the  Gardens  of  Coombe  Clitt'e. 


Vicws  and  Reviews. 

The  Gardener  in  Fiction. 

Those  who  care  to  leam  somewhat  about 
the  gardener  in  fiction  might  follow  us 
through  the  history  of  a  Norfolk  garden  for 
a  summer  season.  We  have  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  dealt  with  the  doings  of  gardeners  in 
our  pages,  but  they  were  cases  in  which  the 
writers  expressed  their  views  on  the  excel¬ 
lences  or  shortcomings  of  their  own  hortu- 
lanus,  who  kept  their  gardens  trim,  or  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  so,  often  under  considerable! 
difficulties.  Even  in  this  case,  though  the 
character  is  a  fictitious  one,  we  suppose  the 
writer  has  had  some  real  live  gardener  in 
view.  The  story  in  which  we  find  the  gar¬ 
dener  under  notice  is  entitled  “  The  Diverted 
Village.”*  The  garden  came  as  a  legacy  to 
a  London  family,  and  the  story  opens  with 
the  condition  under  which  it  was  found  when 
the  owners  went  to  take  possession. 

The  garden  had  been  left  veiy  much  to  its 
own  sweet  will  for  three  years  previously, 
and  the  owners  obtained  the  history  of  its 
neglect  from  the  caretaker  on  their  arrival. 
Tummus  Matt,  the  gardener,  had  left  his 
occupation  on  account  of  an  incautious  state¬ 
ment  that  was  dropped  by  the  previous 
owner.  The  Celery  had  not  been  earthed  up 
to  the  requisite  degree  by  4  in.  Tummus  re¬ 
plied  to  this  :  “  I  know  my  trade ;  that 

Sallery  is  in  the  right  ’arth  ;  no  more  and  no’ 
less,”  and  then  declared  that  he  would  do 
no  more  work  for  the  owner,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  kept  his  word.  The  tragedy  of  it.  all, 
according  to  the  caretaker,  and  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  village,  was  that  both  the 
owner  and  the  gardener  broke  their  heart 
over  this  little  tiff. 

This  Norfolk  garden  was  near  the  sea 
coast  and  near  the  Broads,  and  sloped  to  the 
road  close  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  quickset  hedge  and  had 
a  lawn,  shrubberies,  rosery,  pergola,  and 
kitchen  garden.  Nature  is  an  anarchist, 
however,  and  having  for  three  years  much  of 
her  own  way,  it  may  be  imagined  in  what 
condition  the  garden  was  found.  The  house 

*  “  The  Diverted  Village,”  a  holiday  book,  by  Grace  Rhys 
author  of  “The  Wooing  of  Sheila ”  and  “  Mary  Dominic.’ 
With  32  illustrations  by  Dorothy  Gwyn  Jeffrey5.  Methuen 
and  Co.,  36,  Essex  Street,  London, iW.C.  1903.  Price  6s. 


was  smothered  with  Ivy,  the  Roses  were  long- 
legged  and  unhappy,  the  Pansies  the  tallest 
ever  seen,  with  small  and  starved-Iooking 
faces,  trying  to  look  over  the  Groundsel,  the 
Poppies  over  all  the  walks  and  everywhere, 
and  the  landscape  near  by  looked*  like  a 
garden  in  comparison,  while  the  garden  itself 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  village,  a.  fact  well 
known  to  everybody,  as  most  things  are  in 
village  life.  The  garden  was,,  in  fact,  the 
place  which  all  the  village  and  his  wife  came 
to  see  upon  occasion;  and  since  .the  new 
proprietors  had  taken  possession  they  came 
pretty  frequently. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  new  proprietors  was  to  find 
a  gardener,  and  arrived  at  the  post  office; 
which  was  also  the  village  emporium,  they 
learned  that  Tummus  Matt  was.  the  gardener 
at  The  Leys,  and  would  not  allow  anybody  to1 
go  there  and  meddle.  There  were  no  idle 
people  in  the  village,  every  man  had  his  job, 
and  the  gardening  job  was  Tummus  Matt’s. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  attend,  the  reply 
was :  “  Tummus  Matt,  he  will  come,  sure 
enough ;  when  he  do  make  up  his  mind, 
Tummus  do  always  come  to  his  own  job.  He 
will  be  there,  ma’am,  Tummus  will,  one  of 
these  momin’s.” 

After  waiting  a  week  and  seeing  nothing 
of  the  gardener,  the  new  proprietors  had 
engaged  a  gardener  from  London,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  cottage  for  his  reception.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  the  whole  house  was 
put  in  a  state  of  excitement  by  somebody  in 
the  garden  mowing  down  the  weeds,  the  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Turnips  that  were  declared  to  have 
grown  there  for  the  previous  three  years. 
The  master  of  the  house  went  out  to  speak 
to  him,  but  soon  found  that  he  had  met  his 
match.  Finally,  by  way  of  circumventing 
the  gardener,  he  said  the  mistress  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  save  him  the  hardest  part 
of  the  work,  and  as  she  was  afraid  Thomas 
was  not  coming  she  was  getting — when 
Thomas  broke  in  :  “I  be  always  sure  to  come 
at  t’end  of  ut,  and  here  I  be.”  “  Yes,  hut 

Thomas — I  think  the  mistress  has - ”  “  I 

be  come  to  stay,”  said  Thomas,  fixing  his  eye 
on  the  master.  The  master,  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  began  to  make  comments  about 
the  soil  being  poor,  but  Thomas  soon  dis- 
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posed  of  and  disabused  him  of  that  notion  by  slowly  launching: 
out  with  :  “  Anyhows,  the  ’arth  in  this  parish  be  so  pood  as 
any  in  Norfolk,  and  Norfolk  soil  be  the  best  in  the  British 
dom  in-ions.”  Trying-  to  hold  his  ground,  the  master  said: 
“  It  grows  weeds  certainly,”  but  Tho-mas  was  equal  to  that  by 
saying  :  “  The  better  the  soil,  the  higher  the  weeds.  It  took 
nigh  on  three  years  to  grow  that  lumber ;  ’t  ’ull  take  ten,  I 
reck’n,  ta  get  it  out.  I  knew  this  soil,  and  this  soil  know  me.” 
The  master,  after  a  time,  found  himself  fairly  beaten,  for,  on 
suggesting  that  the  gardener  needed  repose,  the  latter  merely 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  imperturbably  resumed  his  mowing, 
having  no  intention  of  being  dislodged. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  next-  went  out,  but  she  soon  re¬ 
turned,  and  a.  telegram  stoooed  that,  London  gardener  from 
turning  up.  Thomas  Matt,  gained  the  victory,  and  casually 
announced  one  morning  that  he  had  “  a  sort  of  a.  boy  ”  who 
was  coming  to  assist.  This  was  after  feeling  himself  un¬ 
doubtedly  reinstated.  The  boy,  or,  rather,  young  man,  came, 
and  half  the  village  amused  themselves  outside  the  earden 
hedge,  making  remarks  about  the,  rummage  of  weeds  and 
Turnip  as  big  as  a  horse,  and  so  forth,  most  of  the  exclama¬ 
tions  being  in  the  end  in  Thomas  Matt’s  favour.  The  owner 
of  the  garden  inadvertently  dropped  a  remark  about  a  harvest 
home,  on  seeing  a  pile  of  weeds  15  ft.  bv  30  ft,,  and  Thomas., 
being  all  ears,  readily  caught  un  the  idea  in  a  twinkling,  which 
resulted  in  the  mistress  of  the  house  having  to,  give  somethin" 
towards  a  “  sing-song.”  which  was  celebrated  in  the  village  by 
Thomas  and  bis  friends. 

"Moreover,  bv  the  first  week  in  -Tulv  the  gardens  were  clouded 
with  Roses,  and  all  da.v  Thomas  Matt  circulated  amongst  them, 
“  the  clumsv  angel  of  this  Paradise,  his  lips  portentouslv  stuck 
out,  and  a  knife  the  size:  of  a,  small  cutlass  in  bis  band.”  It 
seems  that,  Thomas  stuck  to  the  more  ornamental  part  of  the 
garden  himself,  being  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind,  and  sent  his 
assistant  to  do  the  kitchen  garden,  where  splendid  crops  of 
Peas,  salads,  etc.,  were  coming  along  for  November.  It-  may 
be  said,  then,  in  Thomas’  own  words,  “that  he  know  the  soil 
and  the  soil  knew  him  ”  in  this  Norfolk  garden  ;  but  it  may 
make  some  gardeners  envious,  to  know  how  independent  a 
gardener  may  be,  and  yet  so  successful  in  a  Norfolk  garden, 
at  least  in  fiction. 

Eve’s  (the  mistress  of  the  house)  garden  in  the  time  of  Roses 
had  reached  that  state  of  perfection  of  colour  and  fragrance 
that  she  had  been  dreaming  of  by  night,  and  paying  for  by 
day.  She  was,  to  be  early  astir  one  morning  as  the  “  Rouge- 
et-noir  ”  was  to  be  fully  out,  but  morning  found  her  still  asleep 
when  an  unearthly  noise  in  the  garden  woke  the  whole  house. 
It  proved  to  be  merely  Diogenes,  the  ass  of  the  establishment, 
enjoying  himself  in  the  pergola,  munching  the  Roses,  with  a 
beatic  foolishness  on  his  face.  While  voices  were  shouting  and 
aims  waving  from  every  window  in  the  house,  Thomas  Matt  ,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  and  bare-headed,  as  his  custom  always  was, 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  calmly  inspecting  the  edge  of  liis  hoe. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  donkey  amongst  the  Roses-  he  “  came  to- 
a  full  stop,  seized  evidently  with  a  paralytic  calm.”  While 
this  lasted  the  master  of  the  house  “  was  afraid  for  the  man’s 
reason.  Then,  heaven — heaven  be  praised,  he  spat !  Firmly 
grasping  his  hoe,  lie  uttered  a  base,  deliberate  roar,  and  bore 
down  upon  Diogenes.”  The  latter  philosopher,  being  a  bit,  of 
a,  wag,  led  Thomas  Matt  round  the  garden  a,  time  or  two,  during 
which  more  Roses  were  smashed  than,  the  ass  was  blameworthy 
of,  though  the  mischief  was  all  laid  to  his  charge.  During  the 
chase  Thomas  himself  was,  stopped  by  one  of  the  domestics 
and  soundly  rated — in  French — for  abusing  the  donkey,  which 
had  to,  he  secured  by  the  garden  boy,  who,  knew  best  how  to- 
deal  with  asses.  Thomas,  fought  in  his  own  dialect  and  re¬ 
mained  master  of  the  field. 

Later  on,  the  gardener  was  asked  to  dig  a  bed  4  ft.  deep  to 
plant,  Acer  Negundo,  but  failed  to  understand  anything  about- 
“  Hazer  Begumto-,”  until  it  was  named  variegated  Maple. 
“  Them  spotty  Maples,”  he  declared,  would  do  no  pood  with  the 
Norfolk  winds  ;  hut  be  obeyed  orders,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
Acer  was  shrivelled  un  in  the  course  of  a  week  by  the  east 
winds.  Here  we  must  leave  Thomas  again  triumphant. 


A  Group  of  Davallias. 

( See  Supplement.) 


Over  seventy-five  species,  of  Davallia  are  known  to  science, 
and  include  a  great  range  of  variation  in  form  from  those  that 
are  entirely  simple  (that  is,  without  division  or  serratures  to 
the  fronds)  to,  those  that  are  highly  decompound,  with  verv 
finely-cut  final  divisions.  In  this  latter  respect  they  seem  to 
approach  the  Filmy  Ferns  with  which  they,  indeed,  have  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  casual  or  superficial  connection.  The  genus 
includes  several  sub-genera,,  known  respectively  as  Humata, 
Leucostegia,  Odontoloma,,  Microlepia,  Loxoscaphe,  and  Steno- 
loma,  besides  the  Davallias  proper.  Many  of  these  sub-genera 
or  sections  are  represented  in  garden  collections,  hut  they  have 
all  been  relegated  to  Davallia,,  because  the  distinctions  which 
separate  them  are  too  fine  for  retention  ;  that  is,  may  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  hair-splitting,  though  the  distinctions  in  some  cases 
are  fairly  obvious,. 

All  of  them  are  worthy  of  cultivation  by  anyone  who  cares 
to  make  a  speciality  of  the  genus,  and  a  specialist  could,  no 
doubt,  contrive  to  make  a  charming  fernery  if  confined  bv 
choice  or  obligation  to  this  genus  alone.  Albeit  be  would  have 
to  construct  his,  fernery  so  as  to  have  a  hot  and  a  cold  division 
to  accommodate  the  several  likings  of  the  different  types,  some 
of  them  being  relatively  hardy  or  amenable  for  culture  in  a 
cool  house  only. 

For  instance,  we  have  successfully  cultivated  D.  Nova  Ze- 
landiae  in  a  cool  fernery  from  which  frost  was  merely  excluded. 
That  popularly  known  as  the  Hare’s-foot  Fern  (D.  canariensis) 
and  D.  elegans,  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  veiy  little 
more  warmth,  practically  that  of  a,  greenhouse  ;  and  we  believe 
there  are  several  others  which  would  prove  equally  tractable 
were  they  properly  tried.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
are  distinctly  tropical  in.  their  likings  and  require  a  high  stove 
temperature  to  make  them  perfectly  happy,  while  there  are 
others  which  would  thrive  in  all  intermediate  temperatures. 

Two  different  houses,  or  compartments  of  one,  would,  how¬ 
ever,  serve  to  house  and  grow  the  greater  number  of  known 
species.  A  few  of  the  more  delicate  could  be  protected  by 
means  of  a,  bell-glass  or  Wardian  case,  and  are  so  finely  and 
beautifully  divided  as,  to  be  worthy  of  this  special  attention. 
With  such  additional  protection  they  may  be  grown  in  the 
warm  division  of  the  house  just  indicated. 

Most  of  the  species  are  evergreen,  with  a  beauty  varying  in 
degree  at  different  seasons,  according  to  the  awe-  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fronds.  Some  are  decidedly  deciduous,  however — 
at  least,  when  grown  in  a,  low  temperature — including  D.  im- 
mersa  and  D.  elegans,  but  with  such  exceptions  the-  species 
have  a,  distinct  decorative  value  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  strong  or  tall-growing  species  afford  that  diversity  of 
form  and  appearance  that  supplies  the  features,  with  which  a 
specialist  could  furnish  a  fernery  entirely  devoted  to,  this  class 
of  plants.  Far-creeping  types  grown  upon  oillars,  consisting: 
of  Tree  Fern  stems  or  artificially-constructed  supports#'  afford¬ 
ing  the  requisite  supply  of  moisture  and  means  of  subsistence 
would  serve  to  break  the  monotony  that  would  attach  to  dwarf- 
growing  forms  alone. 

Our  Supplement  in  this  week’s  issue  shows  a  grouo  of 
Davallias  photrv,n-rar«bed  on  the'  premises  of  Messrs.  ,T.  Hill  « 
Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton.  A  large  collec¬ 
tion  is  grown  here,  and  the  picture  shows  some  of  the-  uses  to 
which  thev  c«u  be  nut.  In  private  establishments  a  lover  of 
D  avail i as  eeiiiq  find  other  attractive  methods  of  growing  and 
arranging  them. 

A  cash  prize  of  one  guinea  unit  be  awarded  to  the  person ,wlw  sends 
the  greatest  number  of  original  neics  items,  particulars  of  trade  and 
professional  changes,  notices  of  novelties,  etc.,  during  the  quarter 
ending  March  31st,  1903.  Letters  marled  “News”  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS.  Photo  by  J.  Gregory. 
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Saxifraga  oppositifolia. 

The  above  species  is  particularly  a  rock  garden  plant,  but 
not  eveiyone  is  perfectly  successful  in  its  culture.  There  is  no 
real  difficulty  attached,  to  its  cultivation,  however,  provided  the 
cultivator  studies  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  in  a  wild 
state.  Being  a  mountain  species,  it  is  mostly  always  under 
cool  and  moist  conditions  at  home',  and  these  two'  conditions,  or, 
at  least,  the  question  of  moisture,  should  be  given  full  attention, 
and  no  difficulties  will  he  experienced  in  its  cultivation. 

Both  S.  oppositifolia  and  A.  aizoides  are  often  planted  on 
the  sloping  bank  of  the  rock  garden,  facing  the  sun  even  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  and  while  the  former  flowers  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  it  has  made,  the  latter  may  not  flower 


sents  this  variety  ;  and  though  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  white  or  the  purple  form  is  the  most  beautiful, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  white  one  is  indispensable,  and 
it  certainly  makes  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  type.  The 
specimen  in  question  was  one  of  nine  pans  of  the  white  variety 
in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew.  Both  there  and  elsewhere  we 
have  seen  a  good  many  of  the  other  varieties,  and,  as  a  ride, 
they  are  flowering  well  this  year. 

Numerous  varieties,  have  been  named,  one  of  the  most 
common  being  S.  o.  major,  with  larger  flowers  and  foliage. 
Closely  similar  is  S.  o.  pyrenaica ;  and  S.  o.  p.  maxima  has 
still  larger  flowers,  though  we  do  not  admire  it  so  much  as  some 
of  the  smaller-flowered  types.  The  petals,  though  large,  have 
usually  a  space  between  them,  which  helps  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  flowers,  but  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  improve  their 
appearance.  S.  o.  p.  rubra  differs  chiefly  in  the  veiy  dark  rich 
colour  of  its  flowers.  The  same  might  be  said  of  S.  O',  p. 


Saxifkaga  oppositifolia  alba. 


at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  S.  oppositifolia  flowers  in 
spring,  before  the  moisture  is  dried  up,  and  8.  aizoides  should 
flower  in  late  summer  or  autumn,  and  that  being  after  the  dry 
period  it  gets  burned  up,  if  planted  in  a.  diy  position. 

Where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  moisture,  a 
position  should  be  chosen  enjoying  partial  shade  during  the 
hotter  part  of  the  day.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
plant  it  under  the  drip  of  trees  or  shrubs,  nor  where  the  light 
will  be  obstructed,  as  it  naturally  grows  in  full  exposure,  and 
must  have  light  for  its  success.  Both  the  type  and  the  varieties 
are  amenable  to  culture  in  pots  or  pans,  and  those  wlm  have  no 
suitable  position  for  them  in  the  open  will  find  them  easy  to 
cultivate  in  cold  frames.  Plants  so  sheltered  will  bloom  early 
and  may  be  utilised  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during 
February  and  March. 

Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  its  native  habitats 
will  find  it  a  variable  plant,  and  some  of  the  forms  are  very 
handsome  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
named  varieties  in  cultivation  have  been  imported  from  the 
Continent.  The  ordinary  rich  purple  form  is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  One  of  the  most  common  varieties  in  cultivation 
■is  S.  o.  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers.  Our  illustration  repre- 


Splendens,  which  has  large  flowers  of  very  brilliant  colour  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  imported  varieties  by 
reason  of  its  brightness.  S.  o.  rudolphiana  is  a  variety  with 
large  flowers  and  pointed  petals,  and  in  these  respects  we  have 
seen  something  veiy  similar  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains,  as 
far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned,  but  the  cultivated  specimens 
of  S.  o.  rudolphiana  coming  under  our  notice  have  more  spread¬ 
ing  leaves.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  leaves  of  the  Pyrenean 
forms  are  larger  than  those  of  the  more  typical  states  of  this 
alpine  Saxifrage. 


Hyacinthus  azureus  robustus. 

A  small  bulbous  plant  fully  6  in.  high,  closely  resembling  the 
“  Grape  Hyacinth,”  Muscari,  forming  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Hyacinthus.  The  azure-blue  flowers  are  borne  on 
a  dense  conical  raceme,  the  lowermost  flowers  being  a  shade 
deeper.  Given  frame-culture  in  shallow  pans,  it  forms  at  once 
a  most  desirable  and  effective  plant  by  reason  of  its  unique 
colour.  Native  of  Hungaiy. 
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ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Dendrobiiun  Tliwaitsiae. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum  x  Wiganiae,  and  the  colour  shows  the  progeny 
to  be  fairly  intermediate.  The  sepals  are  of  a  soft  straw 
yellow;  the  petals  are  similar,  but  tinted  with  the  palest  rose 
hue  on  the  apical  half.  The  lip  has  a  large  brownish-crimson 
blotch  on  the  disc,  the  rest  being  yellow  finely  tinted  with 
rose.  The  plant  is  evidently  of  vigorous  constitution,  and 
flowers  freely.  Award  of  Merit :  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  Christchurch  Road,  Streatham. 

Cattleya  Enid  magnifica. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  was  C.  Mossiae  x  gigas.  The 
sepals  and  crisped  petals  are  of  a  soft  rose,  and  good  form.  The 
lip  is  of  huge  size,  with  an  orbicular  crimson-purple  lamina., 
and  rosy  much  crisped  and  wavy  edge  ;  the  throat  is  pale 
yellow.  A  small  plant  bearing  four  flowers  of  handsome  size 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
&  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  Low’s  var. 

The  usual  blotches  or  markings  on  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
are  of  a  pale  green,  with  the  faint  tint  of  brown,  or  the  latter 
shade  may  be  entirely  absent.  It  would  come  into1  the  same 
category  as  the  green  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum,  and  C. 
callosum,  and  is  very  pretty.  Award  of  Merit :  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 

Bulbopliyllum  oculatum. 

The  sepals  of  this  very  peculiar  Orchid  are  green  on  the 
outer  face,  and  blotched  with  purple  internally.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  dense  quadrangular  spike,  with  a  bend  at  the 
base,  so  that  the  small  flowers  resemble  some  animal  gaping 
as  they  expand  in  succession..  Botanical  Certificate' :  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford 
Hill. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Jasminum  primulinum. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  some  years  for  the  flowers  of  the 
above  species,  ever  since  we  heard  of  its  discovery  at  Yunnan, 
in  China,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  had  been  collecting  for 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  in  China.  The  species  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  greatly  enlarged  form  of  J.  nudiflorum,  the  flowers 
being  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece',  and  clear  yellow,  much 
darker  than  a  Primrose.  The  segments  are  rounded  at  the 
outer  end,  generally  emarginate,  and  usually  number  seven,  but 
very  often  one  or  two  large  one®  will  appear  in  the  centre  as 
well  as  several  small  ones,  making  the  flower  appear  semi- 
double.  Whether  this  character  will  be  permanent  or  whether 
it  will  even  advance  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  double  flower 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  present  there  seems  to'  be  a  great 
promise  that  a  double  variety  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  The 
better-known  J.  nudiflorum  has  been  flowering  freely  in  the 
open  more  or  less  since  December,  and  proves  quite  hardy  in 
this  countiy,  though  its  native  countries  are  China  and  Japan. 
The  new  J.  primulinum  has  already  withstood  16  degrees  of 
frost  on  a  north  aspect  wall,  and  may  prove  to  be  as  hardy  as 
the  better-known  species.  If  this  is  so,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  intro¬ 
ductions.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  utilised  to  great  advantage 
by  cultivating  it  in  pots  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  The  shoots  are  very  graceful,  the  leaves  similar 
to  J.  nudiflorum,  and  the  large  flowers  effective,  and  freely 
produced  on  quite  small  plants.  First-class  Certificate : 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Magnolia  Campbelli. 

The  flowers  of  this  Himalayan  Magnolia  are  of  great  size 


and  very  showy.  The  outer  six  or  seven  sepals  are  spreading, 
rose-coloured  externally,  and  white  tinted  with  flesh  inter¬ 
nally.  The  petals  are  similar  in  colour  or  slightly  darker,  but 
they  are  nearly  erect  or  form  a  cup  round  the  stamens.  The 
flowers  have  a  peculiar  odoiir,  though  neither  too  powerful  nor 
in  any  way  disagreeable.  First-class  Certificate:  W.  E.  Gum- 
bleton,  Esq.,  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  Cork ;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Son,  New  North  Road,  Exeter.. 

Clivia  T.  E.  Arnold. 

A  plant  of  this  variety  shown  bore  a  truss  of  enormous  size, 
and  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their  texture,  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  plant.  The  segments  are  obovate,  much  overlapping, 
orange  scarlet,  and  yellowish-white  in  the  throat.  Award  of 
Merit :  Lady  Bathurst  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Arnold),  Cirencester 
House,  Cirencester. 

Pinguicula  caudata  snperba. 

The  above  Mexican  type  of  Butterwort  is  one  of  the  showiest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  genus  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  obovate,  rounded 
segments,  and  a  long  tail  or  spur  attached  to  the  base.  The 
leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of  our  native  species  of  Butter- 
wort,  and  similarly  arranged  in  rosettes.  The  variety  under 
notice  differs  from  the-  type  hr  having  flowers  of  a  much  darker 
hue,  being  of  a  rich  carmine-rose.  When  last  brought  into 
notice  in  gardens  it  made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of  P. 
bakeriana,  and  was  figured  under  that  name  in  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  Award  of  Merit:  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holmwood,  Cheshunt. 

Lachenalia  Ruth  Lane. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  form  are  rather  larger  than  those  of 
L.  Nelsoni,  but  they  differ  in  colour.  The  ground  colour  is 
yellow  tinted  with  red  at  the  base,  and  the  margin  of  the 
large-spreading  inner  segments  is  bronzy-purple.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  It  was  exhibited  by  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Gardens. 


m 


Hardy  Cypripediums. 

These  outdoor  Orchids  are  not  too  often  met  with  in  a 
healthy  condition,  perhaps  because  their  likes  and  dislikes  are 
not  sufficiently  studied.  True,  some  species  and  their  varieties 
are  more  tender  than  others,  so  much  so  that  an  annual  suppl} 
must  be  obtained  if, a  fair  collection  is  kept;  but  many  will 
thrive  for  years,  and  some  increase  wonderfully,  if  a  home  is 
prepared  for  them  in  a  shady,  moist  position,  where  plenty  of 
peat,  and  leaf  mould  is  provided  for  their  root®. 

All  the  varieties  of  “  Lady’s  Slippers  ”  cannot  be  noticed  here, 
but.  a  few  known  to  succeed  are  the  following:  C.  aeaule  yields 
purple-rose  flowers  on  stems  about  8  in.  high,  and  likes  a  little 
sphagnum  amongst  the  compost.  The  English  Lady  s  Slipper, 
C.  Calceolus,  yields  purple-brown  and  yellow  flowers  on  leafy 
stems  about  a  foot  high.  It  flowers  early,  and  likes  fibrous 
loam  and  old  lime  rubble  mixed  in  the  bed.  C.  californicum  is 
a  very  pretty  sort,  having  white,  tinted  rose,  and  yellow  flowers, 
likes  sphagnum  and  moisture.  The  white  Lady’s  Slipper,  C. 
candidum,  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  having  white  flowers,  which 
show  a  little  purple.  It  likes  decayed  leaves  mixed  with  its 
rooting  compost.  Other  good  and  distinct  varieties  are  C.  guff 
tatum,  C.  japonicum,  C.  macranthum,  C.  occidentale,  C.  parvi- 
florum  ;  and  last  and  best,  C.  spectabile,  sometimes  called  “  The 
Mocassin  Flower,”  is,  without  question,  the  prettiest,  most  flori- 
ferous,  and  easiest  grown  of  the  lot.  It  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
praise  the  merits  of  this  lovely  species.  It  loves  a  deep  bed 
of  peat  and  decayed  leaves  in  a  shaded  position,  with  constant 
moisture  in  summer.  A  suitable  bed,  with  a  trickling  stream 
passing  over  it  constantly,  is  the  ideal  home  of  this  gem ;  but 
protection  from  the  east  winds  of  spring  must  be  provided, 
as  these,  rather  than  our  worst  frosts,  destroy  our  hardy  Cypri¬ 
pediums.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  say  “  our,”  with  the  exception 
of  the  English  species,  C.  Calceolus  ;  the  others  hail  from  N. 
America,  C.  guttatum  from  Russia,  and  occidentale  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Ulsta. 
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The  Propagation  of  Ferns  from  Spores. 

This  method  of  propagating  Ferns  seems  to  me  to  be  rather 
neglected  and  not  well  understood.  Having  been  a  successful 
rafser  of  many  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns  from  spores,  a  few 
notes  on  this  subject  will,  I  hope,  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
During  September  the  spores  from  a  good  many  Ferns  come  to 
maturity,  and  these  are  best  sown  in  November  or  December, 
for  then  the  germinating  spores  will  have  gained  a  fair  start 
in  early  spring.  The  time  of  sowing  is  not  such  a  very  important 
matter,  and  anyone  who  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  heated  greenhouse  at  command  should  sow  the  spores  in 
the  spring. 

In  my  experience  the  spores  sown  directly  they  are  mature 
will  germinate  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  those  which  are 
collected  with  the  frond  and  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 

The  spores  should  be  sown  in  the  following  way:— After 
thoroughly  well  cleaning  the  pots  (4in.  pots  are  most  convenient), 
they  should  be  half-filled  with  crocks,  with  rough  peat  placed 
over  the  crocks,  and  having  loam  to  come  to  the  top.  This  top 
soil,  the  pieces  of  which  should  be  about  the  size  of  peas,  should 
be  heated  very  strongly  or  burnt  so  as  to  kill  the  germs  of  other 
organisms  which  will  be  present,  and  might  compete  too  success¬ 
fully  with  the  germinating  Fern  spores. 

When  sowing,  a  place  free  from  draughts  should  be  selected  ; 
the  spores  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible.  If  the  fertile  frond  “is  removed,  then  it  should  be 
slightly  tapped,  causing  the  spores  to  scatter  over  the  prepared 
pots.  After  sowing,  each  pot  should  be  placed  in  a  saucer  of 
water  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass.  W  ater  must  always 
be  given  by  keeping  the  saucers  supplied  with  water,  and  water¬ 
ing  overhead  must  be  avoided.  These  spores  must  be  kept 
warm,  close,  and  shaded  from  the  hot  sun. 

The  first  sign  of  germination  will  be  that  of  the  spores  turning 
green,  which  with  many  Ferns  is  visible  about  a  week  after 
sowing,  but  varying  with  different  Ferns  and  conditions.  As 
growth  proceeds  a  flat  heart-shaped  plate  will  be  formed,  known 
as  the  prothallus  ;  some  Ferns  last  in  this  stage  for  months, 
Platycerium  being  a  good  example. 

When  the  green  mass  appears  it  should  be  finely  divided  and 
pricked  off  into  pans  or  pots  under  similar  conditions  as  before. 

To  obtain  new  varieties  the  spores  of  two  or  more  species  of 
the  same  genus  should  be  sown  together  ;  by  so  doing  there  is  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  cross,  for  fertilisation  takes  place 
after  the  spores  have  made  some  advance  in  growth. 

Herbert  Cowley. 

Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Peaches- 

It  is  difficult  to  write  on  any  branch  of  gardening  without 
going  over  at  least  part  of  the  ground  which  some  writer  has 
gone  over  before.  Besides  trying  to  impart  some  little  informa¬ 
tion  into  an  article  for  publication,  one  must  put  interest  into 
what  is  written,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  readers.  If 
we  accomplish  this  within  the  allotted  space,  we  can  feel  that  we 
have  done  fairly  well.  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  lately  by 
several  gardeners  that  amongst  all  the  different  articles  written 
to  the  “  G.  W.”  no  one  seems  to  take  up  inside  fruit  growing. 
Without  going  deeply  into  the  subject,  I  venture  now  to  give  a 
few  hints  on  the  treatment  which  suits  Peaches  when  they  are 
coming  into  flower  or  while  in  flower.  If  not  wanted  to  be  ripe 
at  a  particularly  early  date,  it  is  not  advisable  to  force  or  hurry 
them  too  much  ;  but,  unless  in  severe  frosty  weather,  give  plenty 
of  air  when  the  buds  are  swelling.  In  bright  mornings,  perhaps 
about  ten  o’clock,  when  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  58deg.  or 
60deg. ,  open  the  ventilators  from  4in.  to  6in. ,  and  never  allow 
the  thermometer  to  rise  very  much  above  70deg. ,  or  the  chances 
are  that  many  of  the  flower  buds  may  drop.  If  the  weather  keeps 
mild  the  ventilators  can  be  left  open  until  3  or  3.30  p.m.  Keep 
the  night  temperature  as  near  as  possible  from  48deg.  to  55deg. 

To  assist  the  Peaches  setting  it  is  a  common  practice  with  some 
gardeners  to  go  over  them  when  in  full  flower  with  a  camel’s  hair 
brush.  I  think,  however,  if  the  wires  get  a  sharp  tap  each  day 
for  several  days  in  succession  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  or 
.  when  there  is  sunshine,  it  serves  the  same  purpose.  I  have  some¬ 
times  secured  a  good  set  of  Peaches  by  simply  syringing  them 
across  the  house  with  a  very  fine  rose  to  diffuse  the  pollen  when 
the  sun  was  shining.  In  this,  as  in  other  gardening  matters, 
opinions  differ,  but  mv  idea  is  that  some  of  the  principal  causes 


of  Peach  flower  buds  or  fruit  dropping  are  dryness  at  the  root, 
badly  ripened  wood,  sour  or  badly  drained  borders,  and  also 
watering  the  border  with  icy  cold  water.  The  latter  ought 
always  to  be  tepid,  or  about  the  temperature  of  the  house  and 
border.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  border  a  good  drenching 
occasionally,  but  be  sure  the  drainage  is  in  proper  working  order. 

It  is  a  mistake  even  in  winter  to  allow  an  inside  Peach  border 
to  get  very  dry.  If  green  or  black  fly  make  their  appearance, 
fumigate  with  XL  All  or  MacDougall’s  fumers  ;  they  are  sure 
remedies  for  those  troublesome  aphides. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow.  John-  C.  Dick. 

Violets  for  Winter  Flowering. 

The  cultivation  of  Violets  to  produce  plenty  of  bloom  during 
the  winter  months  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  and  forethought, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  intending  cultivator  carefully 
follows  and  practises  the  few  hints  I  here  lay  down,  he  will  be 
amply  rewarded  for  hi.s  trouble. 

In  the  first  place  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  roughly  dug  in 
autumn,  and  with  the  application  of  some  good  wood  ashes  and 
horse  droppings  be  left  during  winter  to  sweeten  under  the 
influence  of  frost  and  snow.  A  border  under  a  north  or  north¬ 
east  wall  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
summer  quarters,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  attacks  of  red 
spider  as  if  placed  in  the  full  sunlight.  About  May,  when  the 
old  plants  have  done  flowering  in  the  frames,  they  should  be 
dug  up  with  a  fork.  With  a  sharp  knife  sever  the  young 
runners  from  them,  selecting  those  that  have  the  most  roots. 
This  plan  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  dividing  the  old  plants.  The 
piece  of  ground  they  are  intended  to  occupy  should  be  dug  over 
again,  and,  after  being  made  firm,  should  be  neatly  raked  over, 
when  it  will  be  ready  jto  receive  the  young  plants.  These 
should  be  placed  about  a  foot  apart,  using  a  trowel  to  plant 
them  with,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  young 
roots.  When  the  planting  is  completed  give  a  light  syringing, 
and  after  a  day  or  two,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they  should  have 
a  good  watering  with  a  rose  can.  The  plants  will  soon  begin  to 
grow  after  this,  and  will  throw  out  runners,  which  should  be 
kept  pinched  back  to  within  one  leaf  of  the  plant.  If  the 
summer  be  dry  and  hot  frequent  waterings  will  be  necessary, 
occasionally  using  weak  liquid  manure.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
syringe  the  plants  every  afternoon,  which  will  keep  them  free 
from  red  spider,  and  also  clean  and  healthy. 

When  the  plants  are  ready  for  lifting — about  the  middle  of 
September— the  frames  they  are  to  occupy  should  be  washed, 
and  broken  glass,  if  any,  replaced  by  new.  A  hotbed  should  be 
made  up  of  long  stable  litter  and  leaves,  the  frames  placed  on 
it,  and  left  for  two  or  three  days  for  tire  whole  to-  sink  down 
firmly.  The  soil  should  in  the  meantime  be  made  ready,  and 
should  consist  of  two  parts  loam  or  old  Cucumber  bed  soil,  one 
part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  wood  ashes  to  keep  it  sweet.  Mix  all 
thoroughly,  and  fill  the  frames  with  it,  leaving  it  a  day  or  two 
to  sink  to  the  required  level,  which  should  be  about-  5in.  or  6in. 
from  the  glass.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  soon 
until  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  subsided,  or  the  plants  will  flower 
and  then  -stand  still  all  the  winter.  The  plants  should  be  care¬ 
fully  lifted  with  a  fork,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  roots,  and 
to  procure  a  good  ball  of  soil  to  each  one.  This  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  as  much  of  the  after  -success  depends  upon  carefulness 
at  this  period.  Plant  about  4in.  apart  each,  way  firmly,  and 
not.  too  deep.  If  the  soil  be  at  all  dry,  give  a  good  watering, 
and  keep  the  frames  closed  for  a  day  or  two  until  they  have 
recovered  from  the  slight  check. 

As  they  become  used  to  their  new  quarters  the  lights  should 
be  removed  oar  all  possible  occasions,  taking  care  only  to  have 
them  on  when  the  weather  is  foggy  or  frosty.  Water  only  on 
bright  mornings,  so  that  the  plants  become  dry  before  night. 
An  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  be  found  very 
beneficial,  and  also  an  application  of  Clay’s  manure  about  once 
a  month,  well  watering  it  in.  Very  little  water  will  be  required 
until  after  the  new  year  has  passed,  when  as  the  sun  increases 
in  power  they  will  be  found  to  require  more,  and  the  lights 
removed  altogether,  except  on  frosty  nights.  The  Violet  detests 
coddling  ;  therefore  always  remember  to  give  them  all  the  air 
possible. 

As  to  varieties,  there  are  now  many  on  the  market,  but  in 
the  double  section  the  old  Marie  Louise  will  be  found  hard  to 
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beat,  both  for  size  of  blooms  and  also  quantity.  Another  very 
fine  variety,  in  my  opinion,  is  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  which  is  of  a 
rosy-heliotrope  colour  with  a  white  centre,  and  looks  splendid 
when  made  up  into  a  buttonhole.  Comte  de  Brazza  is  a  pure 
white,  and  is  about  the  best  of  this  colour.  Among  singles,  I 
think  the  palm  must  be  given  to  La  France,  which  bears  a 
wonderful  profusion  of  blooms,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
stiffer  than  most  of  the  other  single  varieties,  which  greatly 
enhances  their  value.  A  frameful  of  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  look  upon.  Another  good  one  is  Princess  of  Wales,  which 
has  slightly  larger  blooms,  but  does  not,  I  think,  flower  quite  so 
freely  as  La  France.  The  plant  is,  however,  very  robust,  and, 
if  well  grown,  will  well  repay  any  extra  time  and  trouble  which 
may  be  taken  with  it.  The  Czar  is  a  smaller  variety,  and  is 
hardy,  and  if  planted  under  a  south  wall  will  give  plenty  of 
flower  in  the  new  year  and  onwards.  There  are  many  more, 
but  these  are,  I  think,  about  the  best  for  all  general  purposes. 
Mr.  Isaac  House,  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol,  has  done 
great  things  for  Violet  lovers,  and  all  who  have  seen  his  stands 
at  our  provincial  shows  will  readily  agree  with  me  that  they 
make  a  charming  exhibit  when  properly  staged,  and  always 
attract  spectators,  especially  ladies,  in  great  numbers. 

R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Renovating  Old  Vines- — II. 

At  the  Editor’s  request  I  continue  my  notes  on  this  subject. 
As  will  readily  be  believed,  the  spurs1  on  these  old  Vines  were 
most  unsightly,  some  of  them  nearly  2ft.  long.  After  getting  the 
roots  into  proper  order,  by  the  method  described  in  my  previous 
article,  I  had  to  consider  how  best  to  bring  the  rods  into  a 
shapely  and  fruitful  state. 

To  those  with  a  fair  experience  of  Vine-growing  I  need  not 
explain  that  some  varieties  are  very  much  freer  than  others  at 
producing  buds  from  the  main  stem.  With  care  when  cleaning 
the  Vines  you  may  often  see  eyes  start  from  very  little  above  the 
soil.  If  you  can  induce  one  of  these  to  grow  strongly,  you  may 
soon  have  a  new  rod  in  place  of  the  old,  worn  out,  unsightly  one. 
This,  then,  is  how  I  proceeded.  All  the  Vines  that  made  eyes 
low  down  I  took  particular  care  of,  encouraging  these  bottom 
shoots  to  grow  strongly,  and  never  “  stopping  ”  during  the  first 
year. 

As  a  rule  the  Hamburghs  did  not  break  from  the  stem.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  select  a  strong  well-placed  shoot  from  the 
lowest  spur  and  treat  it  as  described,  of  course  not  allowing  these 
shoots  to  fruit.  To  ensure  the  lower  portion  of  these  new  rods 
getting  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  I  sawed  off  a  few  of  the  lower 
spurs  on  the  side  next  them.  At-  pruning  time  these  new  rods 
vere  cut  back  similarly  to  newly  planted  Vines — that  is,  to  about 
4ft.  long.  This,  of  course,  was  mainly  to  induce  all  the  eyes  to 
break,  and  thus  form  new  spurs  at  proper  and  regular  distances. 
The  following  season  some  more  of  the  old  spurs  were  cut  out, 
and  the  new  rod  left  some  4ft.  or  5ft.  longer. 

By  the  third  year  the  old  rod  was  sawn  through  close  above 
where  the  new  rods  started,  and  then  the  vinery  was  in  as  good 
a  state  as  if  new  Vines  had  been  planted,  and  no  crop  was  lost. 
I,  of  course,  did  not  take  very  heavy  crops  for  the  first  two  years, 
but  after  that  good  fair  crops  were  always  obtained.  This  was 
practically  my  sole  procedure,  except  that  I  covered  the  border 
each  autumn  with  9in.  of  the  roughest  stable  litter,  removing  in 
March,  when  a  fair  application  of  Thomson’s  manure  was  riven, 
and  very  lightly  pointed  in.  After  the  Grapes  were  thinned 
another  slight  dose  of  the  manure  was  given,  if  possible  just  before 
ram,  and  raked  into  the  border.  That  this  was  what  the  Vines 
wanted  was  amply  proved  by  the  splendid  mass  of  fibrous  roots 
found  quite  close  to  the  surface.  Blair 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Vallota  purpurea 

One  of  the  choicest  and  most  useful  of  our  greenhouse  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  is  the  Vallota  purpurea.  This  charming  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
m  the  most  limited  collection  of  plants.  Either  as  a  dinner 
table  plant  for  room  decoration  or  in  the  conservatory  it  is 
equally  suitable  and  equally  admired.  It  takes  rank  amon<»  the 
Amaryllids  ;  and,  indeed,  in  its  habits,  foliage,  and  shape  of 
flowers,  it  very  much  resembles  the  Amaryllis  only  that  the 
flowers  are  smaller  and  a  self-colour,  which  is  bright  scarlet 
4*  n°  sttge  °f,  its  growth  does  it  require  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse.  It,  nevertheless,  stands 
forcing  well,  and  when  pla-ed  in  a  hot  pit  or  stove  will  quickly 


throw  up  its  flower  stems,  provided  it  has  been  previously  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  ripened.  The  ripening  process,  however,  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  length  of  causing  it  to  lose  its  foliage  ;  and 
herein  it  differs  from  the  Amaryllis,  being  an  evergreen  bulb, 
and  should  on  no  accoufit  be  allowed  to  lose  its  foliage  through 
starvation.  The  ripening  process  must  be  carried  out  by  limit- 
ing  the  supply  of  moisture  and  increasing  the  amount  of  air, 
of  course  seeing  that  it  has  made  its  growth  previously. 

The  propagation  of  the  A-  allota  is  accomplished  by  offsets,  or 
small  bulbs,  which  form  on  the  sides  of  the  old  ones.  When 
potting,  which  should  be  done  about  the  end  of  February,  the 
flowering  bulbs  must  be  kept  separate  and  potted  into,  say,  6-in. 
pots,  placing  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a  pot.  If  large  specimens  are 
required  use'  larger  pots,  and  put  in  bulbs  in  proportion.  The 
small  bulbs  may  be  put  into  small  pots  and  grown  on  for  future 
flowering.  A  suitable  compost  for  the  Vallota  is  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  quantities,  with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand,  and  a 
little  fine  old  manure  incorporated  with  it.  The  secret  of  good 
Vallota  culture  is  not  to  disturb  the  bulbs  often,  as  it  dislikes 
re-potting  ;  in  fact,  it  delights  in  being  pot-bound  with  roots, 
and  when  in  that  state  should  have  frequent  potations  of  liquid 
manure.  When  repotting  has  to  be  done  it  is  best  not  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  bulbs,  but  to  place  the  whole  mass  intact  into  larger 
pots.  Water  sparingly  until  the  plants  have  made  fresh  growth, 
but  after  they  are  well  on  the  way  and  throughout  the  summer 
give  an  abundant  supply.  From  the  end  of  May  and  onwards 
they  will  do  well  in  a  cold  frame,  kept  near  the  glass,  and  riven 
a  moderate  amount  of  air  daily.  They  will  flower  during  the 
autumn  months  from  the  end  of  August.  There  are  four  so- 
caLed  varieties  of  Vallota  purpurea,  named  major,  minor, 
magmfica,  and  eximia.  The  two  first-named  vary  'in  the  size 
or  flower  the  others  have  the  colour  brighter  than  that  of  the 
\pe.  Ihe  Vallota  will  winter  well  in  a  temperature  of  about 
45  degrees.  A  question  often  asked  is,  “Why  is  the  Vallota 
called  purpurea,  as  there  is  no  purple  about  it?  ”  But  purpurea 
is  really  scarlet.  The  Syrian  purple  was  a  scarlet  dye!  and  to 
be  born  m  the  purple  indicates  that  scarlet  is  the  regal  colour. 

R.  McK.  (St.  Catherine’s). 

The  Treatment  of  Cyclamen- 

WZe  S0W,VHV:14  latter  end  of  July  or  M  the  month 
of  August  should  now  be  fit  for  their  first  shift.  Pot  into  21in. 
pots,  with  one  or  two  bits  of  crock  in  the  bottom,  and  filled 
halt  way  up  with  sphagnum  moss  or  old  tree  leaves.  Well- 
drained  pots  keep  the  soil  from  getting  too  wet  or  sour.  Well- 
d rained  pots  are  one  of  the  elements  of  success  in  growing 

one  Zt11;  f ;  iompoS ?f  ihree  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam'  ^th 
one  part  of  leaf  mould  and  one  part  of  good  sharp  sand,  mixed 

together  will  be  suitable  for  the  first  potting.  Do  not  pot  too 

Afte  C°rT  S'h?Lld  Fr°ject  about  half  way  above  the  soil. 

After  potting  place  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  water  with  a 

fine  rose  A  temperature  from  60  to  65  degrees  will  do,  and  shade 
the  plants  from  strong  sunshine.  A  -sharp  look  out  should  be 

kept  for  .greenfly  and  red  spider,  which  -can  be  killed  bv  fumiga¬ 
tion  or  syringing.  K  -p5 

Crotons,  J 

of^foliawp1  nlauTs  ,Col°”r6d>  rank  Jpgs*  the  most  beautiful 
of  foliage  plants  for  drawing-room  and  table  decoration  during 

the  summer  and  autumn.  About-  the-  first-  week  in  De-cembe? 
choose  well-coloured  tops  of  old  plants,  cut  them  the  same  as  for 

BindUhe  ' °w1hnie6r’  3  -If  311  pleCe  of  moss  to  keeP  tke  cut  open. 

Bind  the  whole  round  with  moss,  supporting  by  means  of  a.  stick 

o  keep  the  top  steady,  keeping  the  moss  always  moist  When 

the  roots  are  started  m  the  moss,  take  off  the  tops  and  put  them 

i  i  small  pots,  with  care  not  to  damage  the  youim  roots  Place 

hem  in  the  propagating  case  for  a  time  until  footed  throurii  By 

ihis  means  there  will  be  no  loss  of  foliage.  Shift  on  into  5in 

jiots  as  soon  as  ready.  As  a  compost  use  good  fibrous  loam  a 

itt  e  leaf  mould,  coarse  silver  sand,  old  mortar  n  e  ar 

Stfiss 

r:  s  s  a 


awarded  tn  in  Readers'  Competition  w; 

awaided  to  Mi.  R.  Thatcher,  -Wistow  Gardens  Leiceste 

for  his  article  on  “Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition,”  p.  235. 
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SOCIETIES. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 

Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  on  the  9th  inst.,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  John  Green,  of  Dereham,  when  the  subjoined 
report  was  submitted  by  the  committee :  — 

“ It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  your  committee  pre¬ 
sents  its  report  for  the  year  1902,  for,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
usually  severe  demand  upon  the  funds,  due  to  the  decease  of 
several  long-standing  members  and  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums 
by  those  who  have  reached  the  age  limit  or  have  lapsed,  the 
society  never  had  a  higher  income  nor  a.  larger  accession  of  new 
members  than  in,  the  year  recntly  ended. 

“  The  number  of  new  members  admitted  during  the  year  was 
93,  which,  added  to  the  total  reached  in  1901,  brought  up  the 
membership  to  997  ;  but  from  death  and  other  causes  there  is 
a  loss  of  31  to  record,  leaving  a  total  of  966  on  the  books  of  the 
society. 

“  Financially  the  society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  outgoings  in  respect  of  withdrawals  and  moneys  paid  to  the 
nominees  of  deceased  members  have,  as  already  indicated,  been 
heavy,  amounting  to  £324  6s.  8d.,  but  the  committee  is  happy 
to  state  that  the  sick  pay  amounted  only  to  £291 18s.,  or  £15  18s. 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
balance  with  the  treasurer  was  the  unusually  high  one  of 
£147  6s.  Id. 

“  The  number  of  new  members  admitted  during  the  year  was 
unqualified  success,  and  the  committee  wishes  here  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  indebtedness  to  all  who  assisted  to  make  the  function 
an  enjoyable  one  alike  to  members  and  friends.  Thanks  are 
especially  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Y.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  who 
proved  so  able  and  generous  a  chairman  on  this  occasion,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  arranging  for  the  musical  programme,  con¬ 
tributed  £20  to  the  benevolent  fund,  and,  together  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  became  a  life  member.  The 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  which  has  ever  shown  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  society,  contributed  £5  5s.  to' the  benevolent 
fund,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  wife  of  one  of  the  partners,  was  made  a 
life  member. 

“  The  committee  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  advantages  and  claims  of  the  convalescent  fund.  This  fund 
is  a  purely  voluntary  one,  and  was  founded  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Y.M.H. ,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those 
members  who,  after  a  period  of  sickness,  might  be  the  more 
quickly  restored  to  full  health  and  strength  by  a  change  of  air 
and  scene.  Only  four  applications  have  been  made  during  the 
year  for  the  benefits  of  this  fund. 

“  The  committee  wish  to  tender  their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  Y.M.H. ,  for  his  valuable  services  as  treasurer  during 
the  past  21  years,  and  hope  he  will  continue  in  the  same  office 
for  many  years  to  come. 

“  It  was  with  unfeigned  regret  the  committee  received  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Peerless,  who  for  thirteen  successive  years 
was  one  of  its  most  regular  and  respected  members.  An  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  services  so  long  and  ably  rendered  by  Mr.  Peerless 
has  been  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  society.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  dwelt 
on  the  growth  of  the  society  since  its  establishment  43  years 
ago.  They  had  carried  out  their  motto  well  by  working  in 
union  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  One  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  society  was  the  making  of  provision  for  old 
age,  as  well  as  being  a  benefit,  society.  They  were  greatly 
obliged  to  the  Horticultural  Press  for  the  publicity  given  in 
their  journals.  The  membership  had  reached  a-  total  of  997. 
but  at  least  should  be  2,000,  which  would  render  it  even  more 
efficient.  Of  the  various  funds  of  the  society  the  convalescent 
fund  was  the  most  important,  and  next  to  that  the  benevolent. 
He  also  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  young 
gardeners  by  becoming  members  of  the  society,  and  spoke  in  ex^ 
cellent  terms  of  the  work  done  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins. 

The  renort  was  adopted,  after  being  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bi  owm,  Chertsey.  The  latter  made  some  excellent  suggestions, 
winch  will  receive  due  consideration  later  on.  The  treasurer 
and  secretary,  as  well  as  the  chairman,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  and 
the  outgoing  members  of  the  committee,  were  re-elected. 

The  benefit  fund  showed  a  balance  to  date  of  £16,045  17s.  lid.  ; 
1  e  /  fund,  £3,834  Is.  4d.  ;  the  voluntary  convalescent 

r  u  i  £47°  lls'  lcl-  :  anrl  the  management,  fund,  £57  Is.  The 
°fnthe  so"ety  are  £20,415  lls.  4d. .;  and  the  assets 
£20,747  6s.  Id.,  so  that  it  is  financially  sound. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  James  J.  Fromow. 

We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Fromow,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Fromow 
and  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  at  his  residence  on 
Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  in  his  48th  year.  On  February  16th  the 
deceased  had  a  fall,  by  which  he  lacerated  his  knee  and  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  though  no  bones  were  broken.  Had  this  latter 
occurred,  however,  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  clearing  the 
wound,  and  thereby  saving  his  life.  The  best  medical  assistance 
was  procured  at  the  time,  and  he  seemed  to  be  making  fair  pro¬ 
gress,  but  blood-poisoning  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  wound,  and  he  passed  away  as  stated. 

The  business  dates  back  more  than  70  years,  but  latterly  it 
was  handed  over  by  their  father  to  three  sons,  who  managed  it 
amongst  them.  The  deceased  had  the  management  of  Bagshot, 
Hounslow,  and  other  branch  nurseries  of  the  firm,  while  Mr. 


Mr.  James  J.  Fromow. 

Joseph  Fromow  superintended  the  bush  and  glass  department 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  firm.  The  third  partner  and  brother 
of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Edwin  Fromow,  travelled  for  the  firm,  and 
had  other  duties. 

Air.  James  J.  Fromow,  though  having  his  duties  spread  over 
so  wide  an  area,  resided1  at  1,  Wellesley  Road,  contiguous  Jo  the 
Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  and  his  death,  besides  being 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  firm,  is  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  in  the  parish  of  Chiswick,  where  the  family  has  carried 
on  business  for  well-nigh  three-quarters  of  a  century,  aaid  become 
closely  identified  with  the  locality  in  business  matters  and 
otherwise. 

All  three  sons  followed  strictly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father, 
and  greatly  extended  by  their  industry  the  business  which  he  had 
founded.  Mr.  James  J.  Fromow  had  endeared  himself  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  and  his  fellow  men  in  the  trade,  with  whom  he 
had  been  doing  business  for  many  years  past,  respected  him  for 
his  honourable,  just,  and  upright  dealing.  These  facts  have 
been  attested  by  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  Surrey,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  situated  not  far  from  the  Windlesham  and  Bagshot  nur¬ 
series  of  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons. 

The  deceased  was  only  married  about  two  years  ago,  and  leaves 
a  wife  and  a  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.  We,  in  common  with 
others  who  know  the  family,  can  only  tender  our  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the,  bereaved.  The  funeral  takes  place  at  Ealing 
Cemetery  on  Wednesday  a.s  we  go  to  press. 

The  portrait  accompanying  this  is  a  recent  one,  and  a  good 
representation  of  the  deceased  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Flowers  for  the  Metropolis. — London  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  flooded  with  spring  blooms,  and  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fares  receive  a  welcome  touch  of  colour  from  the  baskets  of  the 
flower  sellers  with  their  burdens  of  Yiolets,  Primroses,  and 
Daffodils.  The  Canary  Islands,  the  natives  of  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  annual  crop  of  flowers  for  a  livelihood,  and  the 
Scilly  Islands,  are  the  great  sources  of  supply.  How  vast  and 
important  the  industry  has  become  to  the  Scillies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  last  season  no  fewer  than  750  tons 
of  flowers  were  despatched  to  the  Metropolis,  while  in  one  day 
7,830  boxes  were  sent.  Throughout  the  season,  which  begins 
with  February  and  continues  till  the  close  of  spring,  a  special 
steamer  plies  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland,  while  35 
years  ago  not.  a  bloom  was  exported. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


Another  remarkably  hard  seed  is  that  of  the  ornamental 
Banana,  Musa  Ensete. 

*  *  * 

To  induce  this  seed  to  germinate  is  a  _  tricky  business,  and 
when  trying  in  the  usual  manner  I  conspicuously  failed. 

1/0  *  *  * 

Only  by  first  cleaning  the  seed  thoroughly  from  all  super¬ 

fluous  matter,  especially  around  the  hollow  eye,  and  laying  the 
seed  on  wet  moss  in  a  saucer  placed  in  a  propagator,  could  1 
ever  succeed. 

*  *  * 

For  sub-tropical  bedding  this  plant  is  superb,  its  huge  leaves 
being  a  great  feature. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  quotes  the  fact  that  species  of  the  Salix  will  ger¬ 
minate  in  two  days. 

*  *  * 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  reading  of  a  person  who  grew 

Lettuces  for  salad  on  the  table  in  front  of  his  guests’  eyes. 

*  *  * 

The  seed  was  sown  on  a  box  of  earth,  and  watered  with  hot 
water,  and  the  young  plants  appeared  almost  immediately,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  various  courses  were  served  the  plants  were 

as  bi°-  as  walnuts.  They  were  then  prepared  for  the  salad. 

*  *  * 

It  was  stated  that  the  seed  had  been  previously  treated  with 
alcohol  by  some  means,  but  what  truth  was  in  the  article  I 
cannot  vouch  for. 

*  *  * 


Maybe  the  “returned  with  thanks  man”  may  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

*  *  * 

Twice  have  I  twisted  the  Editor’s  over  maturity  into  prema¬ 
ture  maturity  regarding  non-growing  Potatos. 

*  *  * 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  prematurely  drive  our  genial 
skipper  to  distraction. 

*  *  * 


To  hark  back  to  seeds.  A  reader  recently  inquired  as  to  why 
his  Parsnip  seeds  never  grew,  which  reminded  me  of  a  humorous 
poem  which  Senator  Shattuc,  of  Ohio,  read  out  in  Congress  last 
summer. 

*  *  * 


I  here  give  one  stanza,  but  the  whole  was  a  great  skit  upon 
the  free  distribution  of  seeds  :  — 

How  often  have  I  plied  the  rake, 

How  oft  I’ve  lounged  about, 

With  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  first 
Signs  of  a  coming  sprout. 

In  vain,  in  vain  ;  my  hopes  have  fled, 

My  heart  is  filled  with  woe 
About  the  seeds  from  Washington, 

The  seeds  that  never  grow. 

Regarding  the  use  of  caustic  soda  and  potash,  it  is  safer  to 
well  smear  the  face  and  neck  with  vaseline  when  spraying.  We 
have  had  wonderful  weather  lately,  but  the  rain  has  brought 
the  usual  result — Mud,  with  a  big  M. 

*  *  * 

As  an  old  farm  labourer  remarked  to  me,  “  I  takes  enough 
mud  ’ome  on  me  boots  to  mek  a  two-acre  field,  if  I  only  ’ad 
somewheres  to  put  it.” 

*  *  * 

What  promises  to  be  a  big  enterprise  is  to  be  started  in  South 
Africa  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  irrigation. 

*  *  * 


The  tract  to  be  operated  upon  covers  140,000  acres,  fronting  the 
Orange  Colony.  It  is  expected  to  accommodate  1,000  settlers. 

*  *  ■* 

The  cost  of  the  experiment  is  reckoned  to  be  £320,000,  the 
capitalists  being  Messrs.  Werner,  Beit,  Abe  Bailey,  and  Rhodes’ 
Estate  who  will  rim  it  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

*  *  * 

These  gentlemen  will  be  content  with  a  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
their  capital,  so  that  settlers  should  have  a  rosy  time. 


Irrigation  might  be  adopted  in  some  portions  of  this  country, 
especially  if  the  dry  seasons  of  past  years  are  to  be  the  general 
rule.  Many  farmers  are  unaware  as  to  what  artificial  irrigation 
means,  and  a  trip  to  such  States  as  California  and  Texas  would 
prove  an  eye-opener. 

*  *  * 

’Tis  not  much  that  can  be  detailed  in  writing,  but  a  short  paper 
on  American  methods  should,  I  think,  prove  interesting.  Maybe 
the  office  ink-slinger  can  furnish  a  few  details. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Compere,  of  Australia,  is  on  a  tour  round  the  world  after 
an  insect. 

*  *  * 

His  object  is  not  entomology,  but  fruit-growing. 

*  *  * 

Two  terrible  pests  in  Queensland  and  other  States  are  the 
Queensland  fruit-fly  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly,  which 

attack  every  kind  of  fruit,  doing  incalculable  damage. 

*  ■* 

Mr.  Compere’s  theory  is  that  no  insect  is  a  pest  in  its  natural 
home,  and  when  he  discovers  the  home  of  these  flies  he  expects  to 
find  their  enemy,  which  will  be  a  bug  of  some  kind. 

•*  *  * 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  quest  will  prove 

successful,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  nature. 

*  *  * 

I  believe  the  Florida  orange  growers  once  ridded  themselves  of 
a  scourge  by  similar  actions. 

*  *  * 

A  little  money  expended  in  this  way  might  rid  our  growers  of 
numerous  pests  that  attack  fruit. 

*  *  * 

We  as  a  people  are  partial  to  Turnips,  but  when  it  comes  to 
making  them  into  coffee  it  is  time  to  kick. 

*  *  * 

An  East  End  grocer  was  recently  fined  for  selling  burnt  Turnip 
as  coffee  without  a  Revenue  label. 

*  ■*  ■* 

He  had  half  a  ton  of  the  stuff,  which  came  from  Germany. 

*  *  * 

The  plea  of  ignorance  as  to  its  consistency  failed  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Dickens. 

*  *  -si- 

May  his  shadow  never  grow  less  ! 

*  *  * 

I  wonder  how  many  bad  Pears  there  are  on  the  market  ?  Many 
are  well  known  to  be  gritty  or  otherwise  poor,  yet  are  still 
retained.  Brockworth  Park  recently  had  such  a  character  given  it. 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  the  Kieffer  Pear  has  been  talked 
about,  especially  as  to  who  was  its  introducer. 

*  *  * 

Whether  they  wanted  to  revile  him  I  cannot  state,  but  market 
men  here  term  it  no  class. 

*  *  * 

Ireland  looks  like  gaining  power.  A  syndicate  is  being  formed 

to  grow  early  Potatos,  etc.,  on  land  near  Clonakilty. 

*  *•  ■* 

The  railways  there  are  offering  exceptional  rates  to  Liverpool 
and  London,  and  are  also  in  communication  with  English  com¬ 
panies  for  cheap  through  rates  lor  many  English  towns  where 
early  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  etc.,  can  be  despatched. 

*  *  -Si¬ 

lt  looks  as  if  England  will  wake  up  through  Ireland.  “  Be 

jabers !  ”  *  *  * 

With  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  Apricots,  and  Peaches, 
imports  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  for  the  week  ending 
February  28th  show  a  great  increase  over  those  of  the  correspon  I- 
ing  week  of  last  year. 

*■■*•■* 

Who  will  consume  the  65,740  cwts.  of  Apples,  or  the  461  ewl 
of  Grapes? 

*  *  * 

Apparently  the  foreigners  have  been  holding  their  Potatos,  as 
182,592  cwts.  have  arrived,  being  nearly  double  the  quantity  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

*  *  •* 

And  it  would  appear  that  we  can  manage  Onions  too,  consider¬ 
ing  182,592  bushels  came  into  the  market. 

*  *•  ■* 

Scottish  farmers  were  recently  buying  sprats  at  18s.  per  ton 

for  manure.  Gosh  !  and  here’s  a  poor  Southerner  glad  to  pav  2d. 
per  lb.  to  eat.  Still,  that’s  what  .the  farmers  aimed  for  ;  they  ear 
them  in  a  roundabout  way. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  S?  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Chiswick  Gardens. — Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Public  Gardens  Association  to  save  Clifford’s  Inn 
Gardens,  the  Horticultural  Garden,  Chiswick,  and  part  of  the 
Duke  of  York’s  School  Ground,  Chelsea,  which  are  now 

threatened  by  the  builder. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the  Co-operative  Hall, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  B.  Mallett,  of  the  Kilniield  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  lectured  to  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  of 
the  Ipswich  Gardeners’  Association  on  “  Spring  Flowering 
Bulbous  Plants.” 

*  *  * 

Examination  in  Horticulture. — The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  annual  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  22nd,  1903.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  society’s  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.  Intending  candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  entries 
by  March  31st,  if  possible.  The  questions  set  at  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  examinations  are  now  published,  price  Is.  complete. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  concluding 
paper  of  the  present  session  was  delivered  at  the  society’s  office 
on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Foster  in  the  chair. 
The  subject,  “  Profitable  Fruit  Growing,”  was  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  of  Southport,  who  as  an  introduction 
gave  statistics  as  to  area  of  Orchids,  the  value  of  imported  fruits, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  home  grower.  The  selection  of  the  site 
was  an  important  factor,  and  should,  if  possible,  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  be  on  a  slope  to  S.  or  S.E.,  with  some  shelter  on  the 
N.  and  W.  The  soil  recommended  was  a-  marly  loam,  efficiently 
drained  to  the  depth  of  2ft.  to  2gft.  The  various  kinds  were  con¬ 
sidered.  The  planting  should  be  completed  before  the  middle 
of  December.  The  most  approved  varieties  for  market  were 
given,  and  the  distances  they  should  be  planted  apart  for  the 
various  kinds.  Manures  recommended  were  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial  alternately  applied  year  by  year.  Pruning  liberally  gave 
the  best  results,  having  finer  fruit  and  a  greater  certainty  of  a 
crop,  as  light  and  air  would  mature  the  buds,  which  meant 
strength  and  size  to  withstand  the  cold  biting  winds  of  spring. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  further  points  of 
interest  were  brought  to  the  front.  Mr.  George  Symons,  an 
amateur  of  Formby,  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  Apple, 
Gloria  Mundi,  of  large  size.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to 
lecturer  and  chairman  for  their  services. 

*  *  * 

Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  19tb 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the 
11th  inst.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  (Mr.  C.  F.  Cory- 
Wright,  J.P.,  D.L.)  presiding,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members.  The  annual  report  and  financial  statement  were 
submitted,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  society,  which  was  held  at-  the  Alexandra  Palace,  was  a 
great  horticultural  success,  and  was  patronised  by  a  larger 
number  of  visitors  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  show  a  great  increase  ujion  former  years,  especially 
the  donations  towards  _  the  special  prize  fund.  The  committee 
have  arranged  for  their  exhibition  for  this  year  to  again  take 
I  place  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  November  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 
Tihe_  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that 
he  was  very  glad  they  went  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  last  year, 
for  until  that  time  they  had  never  had  a  place  where  they  could 
do  Justice  to  the  exhibits.  On  the  last  occasion  the  public  were 
noo  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  society  were  moving 
to  the  Alexandra  Palace.  It  was  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
™e  public  would  look  for  and  expect  it  there  next  autumn,  and 
the  gate  would  be  much  larger.  Mr.  J.  McKerohar  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
\  otes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  retiring  president  (Lord 
Mansfield),  the  officers  of  committee,  and  auditors.  The  election 
of  officers  for  1903  then  took  place.  Mr.  T.  Bevan  proposed  that 

r.  G.  F.  Gory- Wright,  J.P. ,  D.L.,  should  be  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  McKerchar  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  The  treasurer  (Mr.  J.  McKerchar), 
secietary  (Mr.  V.  E.  Bovce),  auditors  (Messrs.  Attkins  and 
smyth)  were  re-elected.  In  returning  thanks,  Mr.  Boyce  said 


that  the  society’s  show  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  would  be  the 
great  show  of  the  year  there.  The  following  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  committee: — Messrs.  Turk,  Webber,  North,  Witty, 
Bevan,  Saunders,  Pannell,  Blanch,  Bone,  Taylor,  Trenery, 
Marriott,  Bittern,  Rand,  Sedgwick,  Bignell,  Ransom,  and 
Antrobus.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  for  presiding. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. — The  last 
meeting  of  the  Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  was  held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  South¬ 
ampton,  when  there  was  a  fairly  numerous  attendance  of 
members.  The  president  of  the  society  (Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Spranger, 
J.P.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  some  opening  remarks  thanked 
the  members  for  their  kindness  in  continuing  him  in  that  office 
notwithstanding  his  long  absences  from  the  meetings — absences 
which  were  principally  due  to  ill-health.  He  also  congratulated 
the  society  on  going  on  so  prosperously.  Dr.  J.  T.  Jenkins, 
B.Sc. ,  lecturer  in  biology  at  the  Hartley  University  College, 
delivered  an  extremely  instructive  and  attractive  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  “  Insectivorous  Plants.”  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  limelight  views,  which  graphically  showed  how  the  plants 
treated  of  (natives  of  European  and  American  countries)  seized 
and  held  their  insect  prey,  which  became  absorbed  into  and 
sustained  the  plant.  Among  the  plants  shown  were  the  Bladder- 
worts — instruments  with  which  the  plants  were  furnished  for 
capturing  and  digesting  the  insects  were  depicted  ;  spiral  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  pitfalls  of  carnivorous  plants  were  thrown  on  the 
screen  ;  Pitcher  Plants  ;  the  Toothwort,  a  parasitic  plant  which 
the  lecturer  said  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  ;  plants  which  captured  insects  by  means  of  sticky  sub¬ 
stances  in  their  leaves  ;  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  plants 

used  as  “  fly  papers  ”  were  also  brought  before  the  audience. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
Air.  E.  Binfield  presiding.  This  was  the  evening  set  apart  for 
the  official  visit  of  the  Bristol  Amateur  Horticultural  Society, 
and  their  professional  brethren  extended  to  them  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  Two  of  the  amateurs,  prominent  members,  came  forward 
with  well-written  papers.  Air.  Batson  choosing  for  his  subject 
“  Cyclamen  Culture,”  while  Air.  Johnstone  did  justice  to  “  Roses 
from  an  Amateur’s  Standpoint.”  Both  lecturers  imparted  their 
experiences  in  a  lucid  manner,  showing  that  they  were  no  mean 
horticulturists,  Mr.  Batson  himself  being  a  most  .successful 
cultivator  of  the  Cyclamen,  while  Mr.  Johnstone  makes  a  special 
study  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Air.  Batson,  dealing  with  his  sub¬ 
ject^  emphasised  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  very  best  possible 
strain  of  seed,  as  .success  depended  especially  on  this  point.  He 
carefully  described  the  composts  most  suitable,  as  also  the  time 
of  sowing  and  after  treatment,  good  drainage  and  careful  potting 
being  items  not  to  be  overlooked.  Attention  to  every  detail 
nhant  bringing  the  cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen  to  a  successful 
issue.  Mr.  Johnstone  detailed  his  mode  of  cultivation  for  Roses 
from  the  time  of  budding  till  the  blooming  season  in  a  clear 
and  masterly  way,  and  the  amateur  association  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  such  men  as  him  amongst  its  members. 
His  lecture  was  listened  to  with  a  great  amount  of  interest,  and 
was  much  appreciated  by  all  present.  At  the  close  of  each  lecture 
a.  good  many  questions  were  put  to  the  lecturers,  who  answered 
each  in  a  clear  and  concise  way.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  each 
gentleman  brought  to  a  close  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
evening,  and  it  was  hoped  the  good  feeling  which  exists  between 
these  two  flourishing  societies  would  continue,  both  working  for 
the  good  of  horticulture.  The  prizes  for  the  evening  were  for 
two  Cyclamen,  the  competition  being  very  keen,  the  prize¬ 
winners  being  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes).  who 
came  off  first,  while  Dr.  Eager  Northwoods  (gardener,  Mr.  Cane) 
was  an  excellent  second.  Certificates  of  Alerit  went  to  Air. 
Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White)  for  Cymbidium  ebeneum 
and  to  Air.  J.  Chetwood  Aikers  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke)  for  Cym¬ 
bidium  lowianum.  The  final  meeting  of  the  society  takes  pia.ce 
for  the  winter  session  on  March  26th,  when  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves, 
the  energetic  secretary,  gives  a  lecture  on  the  value  of  mutual 
improvement  associations,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  worthy  of 
a.  full  attendance,  Mr.  Groves  being  a  capable  lecturer  on  this 
subject.  H.  K. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  24th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1-5  p.m.  Special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 
by  the  Royal  Bulb  Growing  Society  of  Haarlem,  as  follows:  — 
120  Hyacinths  in  pots  (one  bulb  in  each  pot)  in  not  less  than  40 
varieties,  and  not  more  than  three  pots  of.  any  one  variety. 
Open.  First  prize,  £7  ;  second  prize,  £5  ;  third  prize,  £3.  100 

pots  of  Tulips  (three  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  pot),  to  include 
50  varieties  at  least,  and  not  more  than  two  pots  of  any  one 
variety.  Open.  First  prize,  £4 ;  second  prize,  £3  ;  third 
prize,  £2.  A  lecture  on  Photo-micrography  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  plant  life  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides)  will  be  given  by 
F.  Martin  Duncan,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  at  three  o’clock.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  10th,  82  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  the  Countess  of  Stamford,  Lady  Caroline  Gordon- 
Lennox,  Lady  Harriet  Cavendish,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Egerton,  making  a  total  of  405  elected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  vear. 

*  *  * 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — On  March  12th 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  hon.  secretary  of  this  institution,  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  on  Caladiums,  which  was  well  received  and  much 
appreciated.  Mr.  Roberts  sketched  their  early  history,  and 
claimed  them  as  foliage  plants  of  the  first  degree  either  as  stove 
subjects  or  for  exhibition  purposes.  Their  beauty  and  varied 
hues  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  the  marvellous  colouring  of  their 
foliage  was  well  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Lai.ng  and'  others  at  the 
Temple  Shows.  Given  the  required  conditions,  their  culture  was 
simplicity  itself,  but  the  winter  temperature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  below  55  degrees.  They  were  also  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  thus  might  new  shades  of  colour  or  new  combinations  be 
secured.  Mr.  Roberts  suggested  hybridisation  wdth  Alocasias 
with  a  view  to  still  further  developments.  He  also  dealt  very 
fully  with  them  from  a.  cultural  point  of  view,  gave  a  list  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  afforded  much,  information  concerning  them 
for  decoration  and  for  exhibition,  he  being  a  very  successful 
exhibitor  himself  at  the  local  show.  The  chairman  (Mr.  C.  B. 
Green)  complimented  him  on  the  able  way  in  which  he  had 
handled  this  subject,  and  said  that  the  paper  was  a  justification 
of  the  value  of  .co-operation  or  mutual  improvement.  Mr.  C. 
Edwards  agreed  with  the  chairman,  and  considered  the  Cala- 
diuniis  a  most  useful  and  beautiful  class  of  plant.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  its  hybridisation  with  the  Alocasia,  and  suggested  instead 
Richardia  elliottiana.  Other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Burgess, 
Wait,  Da.ck,  Woods,  Chaffer,  Styles,  Jones,  etc.,  who  all  testified 
to  the  value  of  the  Caladium  and  the  success  of  the  paper.  An 
exhibition  of  six  flowering  plants  brought  a  grand  display,  Mr. 
Woods  being  first,  Mr.  Edwards  losing  by  one  point  only,  while 
Mr.  Hogg  was  third.  The  best  plant  in  the  collection  was  pro¬ 
bably  Chorizema  cordatum.  Mr.  Hogg  also  exhibited  for  marks 
Cattleya.  Trianaei,  with  a  richly-coloured  lip,  Laelia  flava.,  and  L. 
harpophylla  ;  Mr.  Dack  a  collection  of  .Hyacinths,  Mr.  Chaffer 
some  nice  plants  of  Sutton’s  Primula  magnifiea,  and  Mr.  Skingle 
a  double  flowered  spathe  of  Richardia  africana. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


First  Blooms  oe  Sweet  Peas. — The  first  blooms  of  Sweet  Pea 
Mont  Blanc,  grown  in  pots  and  sown  on  October  24th,  1902, 
opened  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.  This  variety  is  a  weak- 
growing  one,  and  requires  to  be  sown  more  thickly  than  the  more 
vigorous  growers  in  order  to  secure  a  good  gathering  of  blooms. 
I  wonder  if  “  Cal.”  has  gathered  any  Earliest  of  All  yet. — A.  P. 

*  *  * 

The  Seedless  Orange.— The  seedless  Orange  is  older  than 
the  world  generally  supposes.  No  less  than  25  years  ago  it 
was  originated,  though  it  is  true  that  it  is  only  for  five  years  or 
more  that  it  has  been  generally  on  the  market.  The  Orange 
owes  its  being  to  an  unknown  American  woman.  Travelling 
in  Brazil  in  1873,  and  finding  there  Oranges  of  unusual  sweet¬ 
ness,  she  forwarded  slips  of  two  or  three  of  the  trees  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  Brazilian  Oranges  were  not 
seedless,  but  they  had  a  hardy  vigour  and  a  fine  quality  that 
made  them  excellent  fruit  for  experimenting  on.  They  were 
just  the  Oranges  that  the  department  had  been  looking  for  for 
years.  So  all  over  the  Orange-growing  district  the  fruit  experts 
worked  on  them,  and  from  them,  after  three  years’  labour, 
the  first  seedless  Orange  came.  Now  the  only  valuable  Orange 
is  the  seedless  one,  and  Philadelphia  fruiterers  say  that  in  time 
the  Orange  with  seeds  all  through  will  completely  disappear. — 
Philadelphia  “  Record.” 


Daefodils  are  now  blooming  profusely  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
will  be  practically  over  before  Easter.  The  bloom  is  fully  three 

weeks  in  advance  of  the  regular  season. 

*  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Williams’  Memorial  Trustees  held  recently, 
Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  offer  two  medals  for 
competition  at  the  British  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick, 
to  be  held  in  September  next.  It  was  also  resolved  to  subscribe 
the  sum  of  £10  to  the  funds  of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall. 

*  ■*■  * 

Personal  Estate  of  an  Ayrshire  Gardener. — Amongst-  the 
inventories  of  personal  estates  lodged  with  Sheriff  Clerk,  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  during  the  month  of  February  was  that  of  the  late  George 
Garvie,  sometime  gardener  at  Castlehill,  and  afterwards  residing 

at  Cedum  Cottage,  Castlehill  Road,  Ayr. 

*  *  * 

“  Alpine  Flowers  for  Gardens.”— A  new  edition  of  this  book, 
long  out  of  print,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers.  It  is  revised,  con¬ 
siderable  additions  have  been  made,  and  many  alpine  and  moun¬ 
tain  shrubs  added,  the  author  thinking  these  give  the  best  and 
most  enduring  of  rock  gardens  for  many  situations. 

*  *  ^ 

Phcenlx  Park  and  the  Storm. — Mr.  J.  O’Connor  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  whether  he  was  aware  that  during  the  recent 
storm  1,242  forest  trees  and  1,706  Thorn  trees  were  blown  down 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin  ?  Mr.  Wyndham  replied  that  irre¬ 
parable  damage  has  been  done  to  what  he  supposed  was  the  finest 
public  park  in  the  world.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
timber  will  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  vote  for  the  park.  Re¬ 
planting  cannot  be  undertaken  before  autumn. 

*  *•  * 

Coloured  Plate  of  Chinese  Primulas. — There  was  a  brisk 
demand  for  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World,  con¬ 
taining  the  coloured  plate  of  “New  Chinese  Primulas.”-  A  few 
copies  are  still  obtainable  at  the  office  of  this  paper  at  the  usual 
charge  of  2gd.  post  free,  so  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  copy  to  have  a  complete  set  of  the  coloured  plates 
should  lose  no  time  in  procuring  that  issued  last  week.  When 
the  stock  is  exhausted  it  cannot  be  re-issued  except  at  prohibi¬ 
tive  cost. 

*  *  * 

Shamrocks  for  the  Irish  Guards. — The  giving  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  a  large  order  for  Shamrocks  to  the  Countess 
of  Limerick’s  “  Shamrock  League,”  so  that  every  man  in  the  Irish 
Guards  was  presented  with  a  bunch  of  Shamrock  to  wear  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  has  drawn  fresh  attention  to  the  existence  of 
the  League,  which  has  been  at  work  for  a  couple  of  years,  sends 
its  Shamrocks  from  Limerick  to  any  pait  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  2s.  6d.  or  4s.  per  box  according  to  size,  and  hands  over  the 
money  received  in  exchange  to  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Families 
Association,  and  to  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Help  Society. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  in  Covent  Garden.— The  first  English  hot¬ 
house  Strawberries  this  season  were  sold  in  Covent  Garden 
market  on  the  4th  inst.  at  any  price  from  lbs.  per  lb.  upwards. 
The  berries  were  large,  of  good  colour,  and  well  flavoured  for 
such  early  fruit  They  were  packed  in  boxes  supposed  to  contain 
lib.,  but  there  was  not  a  great  demand  for  them.  Baskets  of 
French  strawberries  containing  about  the  same  quantity  were 
sold  at  10s.  6d.  wholesale,  but  they  did  not  look  nearly  so  good 
as  the  home  product.  In  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  other 
prominent  West-end  thoroughfares  boxes  of  Strawberries  were 
displayed  in  the  shop  windows  without  a  price  being  affixed.  On 
inquiry  the  prices  asked  ran  from  £1  Is.  to  £1  10s.  per  box. 

*  *  * 

The  Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Trade  Purposes 
Protection  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  10th  inst.,  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Dobbs,  as  secretary  of  the  Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds 
for  Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society,  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  and 
Mr.  T.  Peed,  of  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  wmited  upon  such  council. 
After  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  council  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Poisons  Committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  consider  Schedule  A  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  and  explain¬ 
ing  that  such  poisonous  substances  as  insecticides,  weed  killers, 
sheep  dips,  etc.,  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  by  nurserymen,  seeds¬ 
men,  and  others,  although  required  for  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes,  the  council  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  a  petition  in  favour  of 
the  recommendations  for  allowing  duly  licensed  persons  to  sell 
poisonous  compounds  where  they  are  required  for  agricultural 
or  horticultural  purposes  was  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
council,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  on  behalf  of  the  council. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  wr  itten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Water  Plants  for  a  Tank  (it.  Wi). 

There  are  numerous  aquatics  which  may  be  suitable  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  tanks  of  moderate  size.  These  may  be  described  roughly 
as°0f  two  classes,  namely,  those  that  are  ornamental  by  reason 
of  their  flowers,  and  those  which  might  be  described  as  fine 
foliage  plants.  We  are  not  particularly  sure  of  your  views  on 
this  point,  so  we  will  name  a  few  of  each.  Showy  flowering 
plants  would  include  such  as  Iris  Pseudacorus,  Butomus 
umbellatus,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Limnanthes  peltatum, 
Pontederia  cordata,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  fl.  pi.,  S.  japonica 
fl.  pi.,  and  Water  Lilies.  For  fine  varieties  of  the  latter  see 
another  column  under  the  heading  of  “Hardy  Water  Lilies.” 
The  yellow  "Water  Lilies  include  such  as1  N.  advena,  which  has 
larger  flowers  than  Nuphar  lutea  and  red  stamens.  In  the  way 
of  fine  foliage  plants  you  may  plant  Iris  Pseudacorus  variegatus, 
Acorus  Calamus  variegatus,  and  Acorus  grimineus  variegatus. 

Cut  and  Uncut  Potatos  (R.  G.  B.). 

There  are  different  opinions  upon  the  subject,  but  it  would 
be  waste  of  material  to  plant  large  tubers  without  cutting 
them,  provided  you  are  given  any  such  for  planting.  About 
two  or  four  cuts  would  be  sufficient  for  veiy  large  tubers,  because 
we  think  it  advisable  to  use  very  strong  eyes  in  preference  to 
those  that  are  decidedly  weak.  We  have,  however,  seen  every 
available  eye  used  for  making  sets  of  Potatos,  but  unless  increase 
in  the  number  of  sets  is  the  object  aimed  at,  we  think  it 
undesirable  to  multiply  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  numbers. 
A  more  regular  and  even  crop  will  be  obtained  by  planting  strong 
sets  at  regular  distances  than  having  them  unequal  in  size  or 
crowded  together.  If  you  utilise  large  sets  you  should  cut  them 
a  few  days  in  advance  of  planting,  so  that  the  cut  surfaces  might 
dry  up  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  advisable,  when  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  your  own  Potatos,  to  select  tubers  of 
moderate  size,  and  to  plant  them  whole.  If  these  are  sprouted 
previous  to  being  planted,  you  could  with  advantage  remove  a 
number  of  the  weaker  eyes,  leaving  at  least  one  strong  sprout 
at  the  top  end  of  the  tubers  to  furnish  the  haulm. 

Are  Lilies  Herbaceous  Perennials  ?  (J.  W.  H.). 

All  of  the  true  Lilies  are  perennials  in  the  ordinary  botanical 
sense  of  the  term,  because  they  have  a  persistent  form  or  state, 
either  as  bulbs  or  rhizomes.  It  is  also  botanically  correct  to 
say  that  they  are  herbaceous,  because  none  of  them  are  in  any 
way  woody.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  it  is  quite  correct  to  term 
them  herbaceous  perennials  or  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the 
herbaceous  border  it  Would  be  necessary  to  state  whether  or  not 
bulbs  are  excluded  from  exhibits  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 

Tomatos  Becoming  Rotten  in  the  Centre  (Subscriber). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  certain  what  is  the  matter  with 
j  your  Tomatos  without  having  specimens  to  examine.  You  say 
the  fruit  goes  rotten  in  the  centre  and  appears  as  if  scalded. 
That  would  point  to  the  fruit  being  affected  with  the  black  spot 
of  Tomatos,  but  the  indications  of  the  disease  are  so  well 
marked  that  you  could  hardly  mistake  it  if  you  have  once  seen 
it  and  been  informed  of  its  true  nature.  Nothwithstanding 
these  facts,  it  may  be  due  to  an  entirely  different  cause,  and  to 
i  enable  us  to  help  you  it  would  be  necessary  that  you  send  us 
specimens  for  examination.  We  have  seen  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  Tomatos  going  black,  particularly  those  reared  and  fruited  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
fungoid  disease  nor  of  injury  by  insects.  Early-sown  Tomatos 
are  particularly  liable  to„_  be  affected  by  the  unpropitious 
character  of  the  weather,  more  particularly  when  the  light  is 
feeble  and  sunshine  more  or  less  absent.  The  tissues  of  the  plant 
are  altogether  so  soft  that  they  are  liable  to  injury  or  damage  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  showing  itself  in  the  partial  collapse  of  the 
stems  or  leaves,  according  to  which  are  the  most  damaged. 
We  fear  also  that  under  those  conditions  cultivators'are  liable  to 


keep  the  house  too  close,  and  the  Tomatos  suffer  on  account  of 
the  want  of  air.  The  close  atmosphere,  of  course,  favours  growth 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Tomatos  seem  to  be  growing 
vigorously,  but  sooner  or  later  they  collapse,  owing  to  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  light  and  the  lack  of  a  free  current  of  air  playing  about 
them.  If  that  was  really  the  matter  with  them,  shading  would 
only  augment  the  evil,  for  Tomatos  really  love  the  sun.  The 
remedy  would  be  to  give  more  air,  even  if  necessary  to  use  a  little 
more  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the  temperature. 

Parcel  or  Box  Missing. 

The  Post  Office  authorities  have  brought  us  a  label  with  our 
address  correctly  written  upon  it,  and  bearing  the  post  mark  of 
W alk  Mill,  and  the  date  March  14th.  There  is  no  other  com¬ 
munication  on  the  label,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  caning 
tne  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  so  tiiat  the  mistake,  ii 
possible,  may  be  rectified.  The  label  had  no  doubt  been  in¬ 
securely  tied. 

Address  of  Mr.  Druery.  (W.  L.). 

The  full  address  is  :  C.  T.  Druery,  Esq.,  11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton, 
London,  W. 

Woodlice  and  Melons. 

A  correspondent,  Air.  W.  Bukinshaw,  writes  to  us  that  if 
“Inquirer”  would  introduce  a  toad  to  his  Melon  house  his 
trouble  would  be  at  an  end  so  far  as  woodlice  are  concerned.  We 
may  say  that  some  people  keep  green  tree  frogs  in  their  Orchid 
houses,  but  in  all  probability  tne  ordinary  British  toad  would  be 
more  serviceable  in  a  Melon  house  than  a  foreign  animal  would 
be.  It  would  also  stay  more  at  home,  and  all  that  the  cultivator 
need  do  is  to'  contrive  to  keep  it  off  the  paths  to  prevent  its 
being  trodden  upon.  If  accustomed  to  stay  on  the  Melon  bed  it 
would  give  no  trouble  there. 

Ferns  for  a  Wardian  Case.  (R.W.). 

There  are  several  of  the  British  Ferns  which  would  answer  your 
purpose  admirably.  Amongst  the  evergreen  species  we  should 
lay  stress  upon  Asplemum  marinum,  A.  Trichomanes,  A.  Adian- 
tum-mgrum,  A.  viride,  and  A.  Ceterach.  There  is  also  a  larger 
growing  variety  named  A.  C.  aureum,  which  is  fully  as  easy  to 
cultivate  as  the  type,  and  is  more  effective.  You  might  also  plant 
the  common  Alaidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  Capilius-Veneris), 
some  forms  of  which  have  short  fronds,  and  maite  very  pretty 
tufts  of  dwarf  habit.  Small  plants  of  Scolopendnum  are  also 
very  useful  on  account  of  their  hardy  vigorous  habit  and  durable 
qualities.  The  Killamey  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans)  grows 
very  well  under  such  conditions,  but  is  liable  to  get  fairly  tall, 
so  that  you  would  do  well  to  give  it  plenty  of  room.  It  may  be 
necessary,  however,  to  re-arrange  the  plants  more  or  less  in  the 
case  annually  when  any  of  thhin  threaten  to1  crowd  out  their 
neighbours.  Seedlings  of  the  Lady  Fern  are  singularly  hand¬ 
some  and  graceful,  but  they  grow  rapidly,  and  very  soon  would 
require  removing  elsewhere. 

Depth  of  Turf  for  Potting  (G.  D,). 

The  depth  to  which  turf  may  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  loam  for  potting  purposes  depends  chiefly  upon  the  depth  to 
which  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  grass  descend.  As  a  rule  3in.  would 
be  quite  as  deep  as  the  fibres  would  descend  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  soil  of  the  quality  required  for  pot  plants.  You  could 
still  further  improve  it  by  placing  a  layer  of  well-decayed  cow 
manure  between  every  two  layers  of  turf,  and  leaving  the  stock 
for  the  space  of  six  or  twelve  months  to  become  mellow.  Six 
months  will  usually  prove  long  enough,  provided  you  are  in  want 
of  soil  for  potting. 

Potato  Onions  (J.  B.), 

The  usual  method  is  to  treat  this  type  of  Onion  much  In  the 
samp,  way  as  you  would  Shallots.  Prepare-  the  ground  as  far 
Onions  or  for  Leeks.  As  the  planting  may  be  done  at  any  time 
between  Christmas  and  March,  it  is  now  getting  late  for  the 
work.  We  presume,  however,  that  the  ground  has  already  been 
prepared,  so  that  you  could  proceed  to  plant  it  at  once.  For 
convenience  of  hoeing  and  keeping  the  ground  clean,  the  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  lines  12in.  asunder  and  8in.  apart  in  the 
lines.'  Press  the  bulbs  into  the  soil  sufficiently  deep  to  hold 
them  firmly,  leaving  the  apex  exposed  to  the  air,  and  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  it. 

Black  Currant  with  Swollen  Buds  (J.  J.  H.). 

The  presence  of  large  buds  is  very  good  evidence  that  they 
are  infested  with  the  Black  Currant  gall  mite.  Provided  those 
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swollen  buds  are  only  moderately  numerous  you  could  pick 
them  off  and  burn  them,  thereby  gradually  reducing  the  pest 
on  your  plants.  Some  are  almost  sure  to  escape,  however,  and 
make  their  appearance  next  winter  when  the  young  buds  begin 
to  swell  up  in  a  similar  manner.  If  very  badly  infested,  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  uproot  the  bushes,  provided  you  have  others 
to  supply  the  necessary  fruit,'  and  to  destroy  the  infested  ones 
forthwith.  Leaving  them  lying  about  would  only  give  the  mites 
the  opportunity  of  being  carried  elsewhere  possibly  by  birds 
or  other  small  animals,  which  in  alighting  upon  the  twigs  of 
the  bushes  might  carry  away  some  of  the  mites  on  their  feet. 
How  the  latter  travel  is  yet  a  somewhat  obscure  question,  and 
effectual  remedies  are  equally  unknown. 

Samples  of  Manures  (Enquirer). 

The  samples  you  sent  are  the  crystallised  salts  of  some  of  the 
artificial  manures.  No.  1  is  nitrate  of  soda  and  No.  2  is  a  .some¬ 
what-  rougher  sample  possibly  of  the  same  manure  or  the  other 
salt  known  as  kainit.  Both  of  them  being  highly  concentrated 
manures,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  them  with  caution. 

When  Should  Forsythias  he  Pruned  ?  (Forsythia). 

Where  grown  in  the  open  ground  or  against  a  wall,  the  neces¬ 
sary  pruning  should  be  given  this  shrub  immediately  after  the 
flowering  is  over.  The  flowers  are  most  abundantly  produced  on 
the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  cut  them  off  in  summer  or  at  anv  period  in  winter 
until  they  have  left  off  blooming.  If  the  bushes  get  in  any  -av 
crowded  they  may  also  be  thinned  out  after  flowering.  The 
thinning  and  also  the  cutting  back  of  the  shoots  will  have  the 
effect  of  causing  a  more  vigorous  development  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer,  which  is  to  be  desired,  seeing  that  you  get  the 
largest  and  greatest  number  of  young  flowers  from  such. 

Dandelions  for  forcing  in  Winter  (G.  B.  Warner). 

In  cultivating  roots  of  the  Dandelion  for  the  purpose  of  blanch¬ 
ing  the  leaves  in  winter,  you  should  treat  the  seedlings  much 
in”the  same  way  as  you  would  Whitloef  Chicory  intended  for 
the  -same  purpose.  Sow  the  seeds  in  well-prepared  rich  soil 
in  an  open  situation,  in  lines  about  12in.  apart,  and  after  the 
seedlings  are  well  up  you  may  thin  them  out  to  the  same  distance 
apart.  The  object  is  to  get  strong  crowns,  in  order  to  supply 
plenty  of  leaves,  and  to  get  these  you  will  have^to  give  them 
plenty  of  space  between  each  plant,  so  as  to  favour  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  tufts  of  foliage  during  the  summer.  If  you  get 
plenty  of  foliage  when  grown  in  an  open  position,  you  may 
calculate  upon  getting  strong  crowns,  which  is  the  principal 
object  to  be  aimed  at.  Remove  all  flowers  as  they  appear,  so  as 
to  ’  prevent  the  seeds  from  ripening  and  being  scattered  over  the 
garden. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Bailey. — Sutton  and  Sons.- — Webb  and  Sons. — T.  S.  Ware. 

■ — Dicksons. — James  Cypher  and  Sons. — R.  Thatcher.- — Scottie. 
— R.  Veitch  and  Son. — F.  W.  Burbidge. — A  Border  Gardener. — - 
William  Paul  and  Son. — R.  W.  Dean. — J.  Smith. — W.  H.  Lund. 
— J.  Cameron. — Daniels  Bros. — Methuen  and  Co. — Kelway  and 
Son.- — H.  J.- — H.  G.  Cox. — Caledonian. — Hogg  -and  Robertson. 
— P.  P.  (Berkshire). — Mark  Webster. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  P.  Dickson)  1,  Nos.  1  and  2  are  Cupressus  obtusa  (No.  2, 
being  slightly  paler,  may  possibly  be  golden  in  spring  ;  but,  if 
so,  it  would  have  to  be  -named  then)  ;  3,  Juniperus  virginiana  ; 
4,  Libocedrus  decurrens  ;  5,  Juniperus  japonica;  6,  7,  and  8, 
please  consult  next  week’s  issue  for  the  names  of  these. — 
(C.  B.  G.)  The  shoots  sent  were  not  representatives  of  the  Pea 
family  at  all,  but  either  Aila.ntus  glandul-osa-  or  Rhus  typhina, 
in  all  probability  the  latter. — (R.  M.  Y. )  1,  Citrus  Aura-ntium  ; 

2,  Abutil-on  Darwini  variegatum  ;  3,  Hydrangea  Hortensia  v-arie- 

gata  ;  4,  a  Pea  plant,  send  when  in  flower  ;  5,  Francoa  ramosa  ; 
6,  shrivelled  up  ;  7,  a  garden  hybrid  Begonia ;  8,  Adiantum 
hispidulum  ;  9,  Trachelium  caeruleum  apparently  ;  10,  Lomaria 
gibba  ;  11,  Blechnum  occidentale  ;  12,  Richardia  africana  pro¬ 
bably  ;  13,  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  Your  specimens  were  all 
very  poor,  without  flowers,  except  the  Begonia,  and  the  Ferns 
without  spores.  You  should  send  flowers  with  them,  and  pack 
them  with  a  little  moss  to  keep  them  fresh. — (A.  P.  J.)  1,  Chiono- 
doxa  Lu-ciliae  sardensis  ;  2,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  3,  Pyrus 

japonica  ;  4,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  ;  5,  Lonicera  Cavendishi. — 
(R.  A.  B.)  1,  Maxillaria  pieta ;  2,  Dendrobium  primulinum  ; 

3,  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  ;  4,  Yanda  amesiana  ;  5,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  var. — (A.  M.)  1,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno  ;  2, 
Cyclamen  Coum. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Babe  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. — Barr’s  Hardy  Perennials,  Alpines,  Aquatics,  etc. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Robertson’s 
Bulbs  (Holland  in  Ireland). 

John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries.  West  Norwood, 
S.E. — Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Soft-wooded 
and  General  Bedding  Plants. 

G.  Retjthe,  F.R.H.S.,  M.G.A.A.S.,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery.  Iveston,  Kent, — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Alpine'  and 
Hardy  Perennials,  Aquatics,  Bog  Plant,  Ferns,  Foliage  Plants. 
Shrubs,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Tubers,  Begonias,  etc. 

Fosteb  and  Peaeson,  Ltd.,  Horticultural  Works,  Beeston. 
Notts. — Catalogue  of  Horticultural  Buildings. 

C.  Gregory,  Covent  Garden  House,  Beeston,  Notts. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds. 

Eric  F.  Such.  The  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  Berks. — Spring 
Catalogue  for  1903. 


Trade  Notice. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  West-  Norwood,  London,  have-  appointed  Mr.  Maurice 
Gray  to  represent  them  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  South  and  South¬ 
east  coast  towns  of  England. 
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*  Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science.  * 


Linnean  Society  of  London,  February  I9th. 

Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Cowthorpe  Oak. —  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of  Bradford,  pre¬ 
sented  a  set  of  thirty-two  photographs  to  illustrate  the  cele- 
brated  Cowthorpe  Oak,  near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire.  From  the 
time  of  John  Evelyn  this  Oak  has  been  described,  measured, 
and  its  age  guessed  at.  Mr.  Clayton,  in  a  printed  summary  of 
twenty-two  pages,  gives  an  account  of  the  various  observers 
who  have  mentioned  the  Oak  in  question,  and  many  of  the 
photographs  are  designed  for  comparison  with  other  remark¬ 
able  trees,  amongst  them  the  Crowhurst  Yew  in  Sussex,  the 
great  Chestnut  at  Tortworth,  and  the  Greendale  Oak  in  Wei- 
beck  Park.  In  1893  careful  measurements  and  photographs 
were  made  of  the  tree,  on  four  different  visits  in  January,  April, 
June,  and  October.  The  author’s  deductions  from  these  data 
are,  that  the'  age  of  the  tree  has  been  greatly  over-estimated, 
his  own  belief  being  that  500  years  is  the  extreme  limit  of  its 
age,  from  sapling  to  its  present  decrepitude  and  decay. 

Copies  of  the  photographs  and  text  have  been  limited  to 
ten,  this  copy  being  presented  to  the  society  through  Mr. 
William  West,  F.L.S.  The  donor  was  voted  the  special  thanks 
of  the  society  for  his  gift. 

Essential  Oils  and  Plants. — Dr.  George  Henderson,  F.L.S. , 
offered  “  Some  Remarks  on  the  Possible  Uses  of  Essential  Oils 
in  the  Economy  of  Plant  Life.”  Adverting  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  moisture  in  the  air  prevents  radiation  and  consequent 
loss  of  heat,  he  suggested  that  emanations  of  essential  oil  from 
plants  might  possibly  prevent  damage  by  night  frost  during 
the  period  of  flowering,  basing  his  suggestion  on  Professor 
Tyndall’s  researches  thirty-two  years  since,  on  the  presence  of 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  essential  oil  in  the  air.  Tyndall 
found  such  presence  increased  the  absorptive  power  of  the  air 
as  regards  heat-rays :  taking  dry  air  as  1 ,  air  saturated  with 
moisture  as  72,  then  traces  of  essential  oil  rank  as  follows — 
Rosemary  74,  Cassia  109,  Spikenard  355,  and  Aniseed  372. 
Dr.  Henderson  brought  these  remarks  before  the  meeting  as 
an  interesting  question  for  botanic  investigation,  since  essential 
oils  are  usually  regarded  as  mere  waste  products. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  T.  Christy,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  Mr.  G.  Massee,  Mr.  A.  P.  Young,  Professor  J.  Perci- 
val,  and  the  president  took  part,  and  Dr.  Henderson  replied. 

Electric  Pulsation  in  the  Telegraph  Plant. — The  Rev.  T.  R. 
R.  Stebbing,  V.P.,  having  taken  the  chair,  the  first  paper  was 
summarised  by  the  president  for  the  author,  “  On  the  Electric 
Pulsation  accompanying  Automatic  Movements  in  Desmodium 
gyrans,”  by  Professor  J.  C.  Bose,  C.I.E.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  In  com¬ 
municating  this  paper,  the  president  pointed  out  that  it  had 
long  been  known  that  stimulation  of  the  irritable  tissues  of 
animals  causes  a  change  in  their  electrical  state.  When,  for 
instance,  a  nerve  is  stimulated,  an  electrical  current,  known  as 
the  “  current  of  action,”  is  produced,  travelling  in  the  tissue  from 
the  relatively  more  excited  to  the  relatively  less  excited  portion. 

A  good  many  years  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  a  similar 
electrical  disturbance  is  caused  by  stimulation  of  parts  of  plants 
known  to  be  irritable,  inasmuch  as  they  respond  to  a  stimulus. 
by  a  movement.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Sir  John  Burdon 
Sanderson  in  the  case  of  Dionaea,  and  by  Professor  Kunkel  in 
the  case  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa  pudica).  It  might  be 
inferred  from  this  that  only  those  parts  of  the  plant  are  elec¬ 
trically  affected  by  stimulation  which  are  capable  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  stimulus  by  a  movement.  As  long  ago  as  1886  the 
president  had  pointed  out  that  such  an  inference  was  not  war¬ 
ranted,  a  criticism  that  has  been  justified  by  subsequent  re¬ 
search.  In  fact.  Professor  Bose  demonstrated  to  the  society, 
just  a  year  ago,  that  any  living  part  of  a  plant,  when  stimulated 
mechanically,  gives  an  electric  response. 

.  On  the  present  occasion  Professor  Bose  has  broken  rew 
ground.  In  the  paper  before  the  society  he  gives  the  results 


of  his  investigation  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  spon¬ 
taneous  movements  are  accompanied  by  an  electric  disturb¬ 
ance  comparable  to  that  resulting  from  external  stimulation. 
Spontaneous  movements  are  not  uncommon  in  the  higher 
plants,  but  for  various  reasons  there  are  but  few  instances 
suitable  for  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  The  most  striking 
case  is  that  of  Desmodium  gyrans,  the  Telegraph  plant.  The 
leaf  of  this  plant  is  trifoliolate,  consisting  ox  two  small  lateral 
leaflets  and  a  larger  terminal  leaflet.  The  lateral  leaflets  move 
up  and  down,  like  the  aims  of  a  semaphore — whence  the 
popular  name  of  the  plant — the  period  of"  a  complete  up  and 
down  movement,  in  the  plants  observed,  being  about  three  and 
a-half  minutes. 

Having  placed  one  electrode  on  the  petiolule  of  a  leaflet,  and 
the  other  on  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  both  in  connection  with 
a  galvanometer,  Professor  Bose  found  that  the  spontaneous 
movement  is  associated  with  an  electrical  disturbance  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  There  is  first  a  large  principal  wave  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  followed  by  a  smaller  subsidiary  wave,  the  period 
of  the  former  being  about  one  minute,  that  of  the  latter  about 
two'  and  a-half  minutes.  This  disturbance  is  the  expression 
of  a  “  current  of  action”  travelling  in  the  plant  from  the  ex¬ 
citable  petiolule  to  the  resting  petiole. 

The  relation  of  the  double  waves  of  electrical  disturbance  to 
the  movements  of  the  leaflet  was  found  to  be  this :  — The 
principal  wave  attains  its  height  during  the  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  leaflet ;  the  leaflet  rests  for  a  brief  space  at  its 
lowest  position,  during  which  time  electrical  recovery  takes 
place.  The  leaflet  now  moves  upwards,  and  then  the  second 
or  subsidiary  wave  of  electrical  disturbance  is  produced.  This 
relation  is  established  by  simultaneous  records  of  the  move¬ 
ments  and  of  the  electrical  disturbances,  which  further  show 
that  the  greater  amplitude  of  the  principal  wave  of  electrical 
disturbance  is  the  concomitant  of  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
downward,  as  compared  with  the  upward,  movement  of  the 
leaflet. 

Some  interesting  observations  are  given  upon  the  recurrence 
of  periodic  fatigue  in  the  leaflets,  followed  by  a  restoration  of 
activity ;  as  also  upon  interference  effects  resulting  from  plac¬ 
ing  the  two  electrodes  upon  the  petiolules  of  the  two  leaflets 
in  different  phases  of  movement. 

Discussion  followed,  Professor  II.  Marshall  Ward,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Clarke,  Rev.  John  Gerard,  and  the  president  taking  part, 

Ceratanhis  Lataniae. — The  second  paper  was  by  Miss  A.  L. 
Embleton,  B.Sc.,  communicated  by  Professor  G.  B.  Howes, 
Sec.  L.S.,  and  read  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  for  the  author,  on 
“  Cerataphis  Lataniae,  a  peculiar  Aphid.”  This  insect  was 
observed  in  1901  on  various  Orchids  in  the  Cambridge'  Univer¬ 
sity  Botanic  Garden.  The  first  description  was  by  Boisduvql 
in  1867,  who  considered  it  a  Coccus,  and  the  following  year 
Signoret  referred  it  to'  a  new  genus  near  Aleurodes,  styling  it 
Boisduvalia  Lataniae.  In  1879  J.  0.  Westwood  described  a 
similar  insect  as  Asterolecanium  orchidearum,  “  a  new  species 
of  scale-insect,”  occurring  o-n  Cypripedium,  and  sparingly  on 
Sobralia,  Cattleya,  and  Dendrobium.  On  comparison  this 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  species  under  review,  which  in 
1882  received  the  name  Cerataphis  Lataniae  from  Lichten¬ 
stein.  The  author  gives  the  detailed  synonymy  of  the  creature, 
which  is  well  known  to'  cultivator’s  on  the  Continent,  and’ pro¬ 
ceeds  to  set  out  its  life-history  ;  in  this  country  it  exists  in  only 
one  form,  reproduced  parthenogenetically,  corresponding  to  an 
aleurodiform  stage  of  a  migratory  Aphis.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  by  suggesting  that  it  is  one  of  the  migratory  Aphides 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  usual  series  of  metamorphoses 
owing  to  an  artificial  mode  of  life. 

ilr.  G.  S.  Saunders  remarked  that  many  years  before  he 
had  observed  the  winged  female,  but.  not  then  being  aware  of 
its  peculiar  position,  he  had  not  taken  special  notes  of  its 
life-history. 
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WEBB  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE, 


A  Gold  Medal  Collection  of  Vegetables  Grown  from  Webbs’  Seeds. 

Webbs’  Popular  Boxes  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Contain  only  the  varieties  that  experiments  at  our  Seed  Farms  have  proved  to  be  the  finest  of  their  kinds. 

2/6,  5/-J  7  6,  12/6,  15/-,  21/-,  31/6,  42/-,  63/-  and  105/-  each.  Carriage  Free. 

For  Full  Particulars  see  WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 


THE  BEST 

SEEDS : 


ARRANGED 

TO 

PRODUCE 
ONE  YEAR’S 
CONSTANT 
SUPPLY. 

— o — 

Th 

Best  Value 
for  the 
respective 
prices, 


W ebbs’  Seeds 


CELEBRATED 
FOR  QUALITY. 


LB  ^AL¬ 
IN 

QUANTITY 

AND 

EXCELLENT 

IN 

QUALITY. 


For 

Gardens  of 
all  sizes, 


THOMSON’S 


VINE,  PLANT 


AND 


MANURE 


VEGETABLE  _ _ 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 

THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sola  by  all  Seeasmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  CALASHIELS,  N.B. 

London  Agent  :  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney 
Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


c 


Royal  Seed  Warehouses 

HESTER. 


To  Readers  and  Subscribers.  W.  DUNCAN  TUCKER 


Dicksons 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

SEED  POTATOES,  CARDEN  TOOLS  &  SUNDRIES 

ALL  OF  BEST  QUALITIES 

Carriage  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  568 

Post  Free  on  Application. 


COPIES  OF 


HORTICULTURAL^  S.  TOTTENHAM 


.  nnm/1110  ^  ^  „  SPAN  PLANT  ^o.  37, 

1  HE b ARDEN ING  WORLD  preserver. 

Dated  March  14th,  containing 

THE  FIBST  OF  .A.  SERIES 

OF 

COLOURED  PLATES, 

NEW  CHINESE 
PRIMULAS, 

may  he  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2M. 

Post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made. 


6ft.  by  4ft.  ..  £2101  12ft.  by  4ft.  ..  £3  ; ' 

Sfc.  by  6ft.  _  ..  3  17  0  |  12fi.by6ft.  ..  5  1' 

Carriage  paid  on  50s.  Orders  to  most  Stations. 

Manufacturer  of  every  description  of/ 
Horticultural  Buildings, 

TUCKER,  TOTTENHAI. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


Grand  New  Zonal  Pelargoniui 

KING  EDWARD  VII. 

This  variety  is  a  sport  from  Hy.  Jacoby,  ai 
is  in  every  way  a  great  advance  on  its  pare:. 
The  stems  and  flower  stalks  are  white,  and  e 
flower  is  larger  and  of  a  more  glowing  colour  tin 
that  of  Jacoby.  It  is  excellent  for  pots  t 
bedding  purposes,  as  the  habit  is  exception?!' 
dwarf. 

Strong  plants  from  3 "inch  po s 
5s.  per  dozen. 

William  Badman,  Cemetery  Nurser, 

GRAVESEND. 


Printed  and  .  uLlished  by  MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Agents— For  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
For  Ireland— Messrs  Charles  Tason  &  »on  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Air.  John  Heywood. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Che  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
ursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
airday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
at  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
'oad  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

subscription's  and  Advertisement  Orders 
mid  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
3  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
eques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
rable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ns,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
uk. 

jETTERS  for  publication,  specimens  for 
ning,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
as  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
i  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  oommunica- 
ns  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
Iress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ition,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
tials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume.,  will  be  used,  if 
sired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
is  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
ipbs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
icimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
ely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
i  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
jrld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
;ired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
tinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
y  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
>yright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Ieturn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustba- 
ins. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
i  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
b  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
1  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
itributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
:ure  return. 

SfoTicE  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
Iress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
fcification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ng  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
tify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ended  alteration  of  address. 

IIhe  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
hie  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Icphone  Number  is  997,  Nolborn. 
COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
vESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
JBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
VIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


r  Photographic  Competition. 

uring  January  and  February  last  we 
I'ed  a  prize  of  two>  guineas  for  the  best 
:ograph,  sketch  or  water-colour  drawing 
in  for  reproduction  by  readers.  The 
|s  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman, 
hner  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oak- 
1,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  This  fine  photograph 
sared  in  our  issue  for  February  21st, 
J 164,  and  was  a  well-executed  picture  of 
lagnificent  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
,ed  0.  crispum  Cooksoniae.  Other  highly 
mended  photographs  sent  in  by  Mr. 

| Oman  were  Cypripedium  insigne  San- 
j  e,  C.  fairieanuin  hybrids,  C.  Venus  Oak- 
11  var.,  Odontoglossum  Adrianae,  0. 
ikeanum,  and  Cephalotus  follicularis. 


A  large  number  of  photographs  were  sent 
in  by  Mr.  George  I’Anson,  Nidderdale,  St. 
Mark’s  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  and 
of  thesei  we  singled  out'  Odontoglossum  eris- 
pum  Lowae,  Cymbidium  hookerianum, 
Maxillaria  sanderiana,  Cypripedium  law- 
renceanum  gi'atrixianum  (all  Orchids)  and 
Ostrowskia  magnifica  and  Gladiolus  hybrids 
as  worthy  of  the  title  “  highly  commended.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  32,  Haddon  Road, 
Rock  Ferry,  sent  a  bundle  Gf  photographs', 
several  of  which  were  neatly  executed,  but 
represented  very  common  subjects.  Worthy 
of  commendation  were  the  Conifers,  Arau¬ 
caria  excelsa  and  Picea  excelsa,,  and  the  Nar¬ 
cissus,  N.  poeticus  recurvus. 

Tlie  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendron  “  James  Whitton,”  sent  in  by 
Mr.  William  Young  Bryson,  53,  East  London 
Street,  Edinburgh,  was  highly  commended  as 
the  best  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Acacia  longi- 
folia  A.  myrtifolia,  and  A.  vertieilata,  sent 
in  by  Lucy  B.  Watson,  17,  Leslie  Park  Road, 
Croydon,  were  also  deserving  of  commendar 
tion. 

A  pleasing  though  common  picture  was 
that  of  “  A  Quiet  Corner  in  the  Garden,” 
sent  in  by  Evelyn  C.  Fourness  Brice,  Cedar 
Bank,  Claughton  Village,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Jackson,  Stoke  Rochford, 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  sent  a  number  of 
photographs,  that  named  “  A  Nip  o'  Winter  ” 
being  commended. 

H.  F.  Taylor,  11,  Manchester  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  sent  photographs  of  Narcissi,  Lilies  and 
Cypripediums,  which  were  well  executed  and 
commended,  but  have  frequently  been  re¬ 
produced  in  our  pages  in  one  form  or  another. 

A  number  of  water-colour  drawings 
reached  us,  but  the  best  were  not  entered  for 
competition. 

- 0‘ — 

Laelia  glauca  from  Ferneyside. 

Some  flowers  of  this  species  have  reached 
us  from  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  The  Gardens, 
Ferneyside,  Greenend,  Midlothian.  The 
flowers  were  gathered  off  two  different  plants, 
and  differed  from  one  another  only  in  there 
being  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip 
in  one  flower.  This  does  sometimes  occur  in, 
the  species.  The;  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  flowers  when  the  box  was  opened  was 
their  powerful  fragrance,  which  we  have  de¬ 
tected  in  something  else,  and  is.  possibly  a 
combination  of  scents. 

— o — 

Violets  from  Ennim. 

The  other  day  a  box  of  very  sweehscented 
Violets  reached  us  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gar¬ 
dener  to  H.  Riley,  Esq.,  Ennim,  Penrith, 
Cumberland.  They  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  variety  Marie  Louise,  but  were  much 
darker  in  colour  than  we  usually  see  them. 


They  were  also  very  powerfully  fragrant,  a 
fact  which  becomes  more  apparent  after  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  newer  varieties'. 
Mr.  Smith  makes  a  special  feature  of  Violet 
growing,  and  treats  them  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  that  done  by  gardeners 
generally.  That  he  succeeds  we  can  wish 
for  no  better  evidence  than  the  flowers  which 
leached  us.  He  commenced  gathering 
flowers  from  the  open  air  in  August  last 
before  putting  them  into  the  frames,  and  has 
been  gathering  ever  since. 

— o — 

A  New  Edible  Tuber. 

Many  gardeners  are  already  acquainted 
with  Stachys  tuberifera,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Mint  or  Labiate  family.  “  The  American 
Botanist  ”  for  January  mentions  another 
member  of  the  same  family  being  edible — 
namely,  Coleus  Coppini.  The  tubers  have 
.an  average  of  14  in.  in  length,  and  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  1  in.  They  are  therefore  larger  than 
the  tubers  of  the  better-known  species  above 
mentioned.  The  French  in  the  tropical 
colonies  have  begun  the  cultivation  of  the 
tuber  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato!,  which 
readily  runs  toi  stems  and  foliage  without 
producing  tubers  of  a  useful  size.  In  flavour 
the  new  tuber  is  said  to  closely  resemble 
that  of  the  Potato  after  being  prepared  in 
the  same  way.  They  will,  therefore,  prove 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  Potato'  in  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  where  the  climate  is  too  hot  for 
the  best  development  of  the  noble  tuber. 

— o — 

The  Naturalist’s  Library  Guide. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of 
books  and  publications  devoted  to  natural 
history  subjects  has  greatly  increased,  and 
this  tendency  is  likely  to  continue  rather 
than  to  diminish.  In  order  to  keep  readers 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  general  character  of  these 
books,  a  quarterly  magazine  has  been  started 
under  the  name  of  “  The  Naturalist’s  Library 
Guide,”  edited  by  W.  Percival  Westell,  a 
member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union. 
The  plan  of  the  magazine  is  to  give  lists  of 
other  publications  relating  to  natural  history 
and  country  life.  In  the  current  number  are 
notices  relating  to  a  great  variety  of  books 
which  have  recently  appeared.  There  are 
notices  relating  to  birds,  modem  astronomy, 
our  country’s  shells,  animal  life,  the  naturalist 
on  the  Thames,  cameos  from  nature,  the 
complete  angler,  highways  and  bye-ways  in 
Hertfordshire,  old  time  gardens,  the  l  ook  of 
the  Rose,  the  garden  of  a  Commuter’s  wife, 
and  other  titles  which  include  matter  of  a 
or  eat  diversity  of  character,  but  more  or  less 
entirely  relating  to  country  as  opposed  to 
town  life.  Animated  nature  in  a  word  is  the 
chief  object  aimed  at  in  the  pages  of  this 
newborn  magazine. 
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Fruits  under  Glass. 

Early  Peach  House.' — Continue  to  heel  or  tie  in  young  shoots 
for  next  season’s,  fruiting,  avoiding  anything  approaching  a 
crowded  state  of  foliage ;  and  should  there  beany  shoots  devoid 
of  fruit  they  should  be  cut  back  to  make  room  for  this  year’s 
wood,  pinching  to  the  second  leaf  any  shoots  suitable  to  form 
spurs..  Gradually  reduce  the  number  of  fruits  to.  about  12  in. 
or  15  in.  apart,  reserving  the  largest  and  those  best  situated 
for  the  crop.  This  also  applies  to  the  larger-fruited  Nectarines, 
such  as  Lord  Napier,  Violetta  Ha, five  or  Livers’  Early,  though 
the  gardener  must  be  guided  by  the  health  and  vigour  of  each 
tree',  bearing  in  mind  that  heavy  crops  have  a  far  more  detri¬ 
mental  effect,  on  early  forced  trees  than  those  brought  along 
quietly.  Do  not  hurry  them  while  stoning,  which  takes  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  a  night  temperature  of  55  deg.  to  58  deg. 
being  the  safest  for  them  while  in  this1  stage,  rising  to  70  deg. 
oi-  80  deg.  with  sun  heat,  and  on  sunny  days  syringe  the  trees 
twice  a  day,  not  later  than  3  p.m.,  so,  that  the  foliage  may  get 
nearly  dry  before  night.  Test  the  border,  and  if  found  any 
way  nearly  diy,  afford  a  thorough  watering,  using  diluted 
drainings  from  the  farmyard,  if  at  hand,  or  a,  thin  scattering 
of  Thompson’s  or  Le  Fr  uitier,  and  passing  a,  garden  rake  over 
the  border  before  putting  on  the  water,  which  should  be  warmed 
to  about  70  deg. 

Succession  houses  must  have  attention  in  thinning  down,  the 
shoots,  as  stated  in  a  previous  calendar,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  aphis,  fumigating  with  XL  All  on  its  first  appearance,  or 
syringe  with  quassia,  extract,  a  pint  diluted  in  4  gallons  of 
water,  putting  it,  on  about  4  p.m.,  and  a,  thorough  washing  with 
clean  water  next  morning.  Trees  in  unheated  houses  will  by 
this  have  passed  out  of  flower,  and  the  syringe  may  be  brought 
into  use  daily  now,  closing  from  3.30  to  4  p.m.,  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  superfluous  shoots,  also  fruits.  Those  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  front  trellis  should  be  the  first  to  come  off.  Peach 
borders,  well  drained,  cannot  well  have  too  much  water  at  the 
root  when  in  active  growth,  and  1  make  it  a,  practice  to  always 
leave  a,  chink  of  ventilation  at  the  apex  of  the  house  from  the 
time  it  is  started,  early  and  late  houses  alike. 

Cherries. — This  fruit  requires  even  more  care  than  the  Peach 
until  stoning  has  passed,  55  deg.  a,t  night  being  ample,  advanc¬ 
ing  to  70  deg.  or  80  deg.  with  full  ventilation  in  bright  weather, 
and  when  the  fruit  begins  to.  colour  an  extra,  5  deg.  at,  night 
will  do  no  harm,  reaching  80  deg.  at  midday  with  sun  heat. 
Trees  in  pots  need  examining  several  times  daily  in  bright 
weather,  seeing  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water,  assisting 
with  a  stimulant  until  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  when  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  a  drier  atmosphere,  though  the  trees,  must 
not  be  neglected  at  the  root.  Fumigate  a  night  or  two  in 
succession  for  aphis,  which  all  Cherries  are  so  sub  ject  to.  Thin¬ 
ning  of  the  fruit  is  at  times  necessary  when  thickly  set. 

The  Orchard  House. — Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  etc.,  in  pots  or 
tubs  require  careful  management ;  more  or  less,  thinning  of  the 
shoots  and  fruit  is  equally  as,  important  as  with  planted-out. 
trees,  or  a  mass  of  ill-ripened  shoots  will  be  the  result  later  on. 
Guarding  against  cold,  cutting  winds  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  husbanding  the  sun  from  4  p.m.,  and  thus  dispensing 
with  artificial  heat  as  much  as  possible,  syringing  the  stone 
fruits  twice  daily  in  bright  weather,  and  pinching  the  side- 
shoots  as,  practised  outdoors,  are  also  applicable  here.  Give 
air  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  gets  a  chance  to,  raise 
too  high  a  temperature,  leaving  a  little  top  and  bottom  ven¬ 
tilation  at  all  times.  Attend  to  the  watering  of  the  trees  in 
pots,  as  in  the  case  of  Cherries. 

Vineries. — Thinning  of  the  fruit,  or  rather  bunches,  must 
be  undertaken  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  berries  are  set, 
pinching  all  laterals-  at  the  first  leaf  just  before  they  come  into- 
flower,  and  then  no  stopping  will  be  required  until  they  have 
set.  Disbud  succession  houses  as  soon  a,s  the  bunches'  can 
be  seen,  and  any  young  canes  that  may  have  been  trained 
horizontally  with  a  view  of  breaking  better  backward  should 


be  tied  in  position  before  ‘too  far  advanced.  Late  vineries 
should  be  closed  now,  and  will  require  no  fire'  heat  for  some 
time  yet ;  syringe  the  rods  each  side  twice  daily,  and  close  about 
3  p.m.  on  bright  days.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 


East  Indian  House  Orchids. — It  is  remarkable  to  note,  and 
still  more  difficult  to>  account  for,  the  neglect,  altogether  of  this 
class  of  Orchids,  compared  with  the  number  of  varieties  that 
were  m  general  cultivation  a  few  years  ago.  Amides  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  was  the  pride  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  worn 
oi  the  Orchid  departments  ot  some  oi  oui  big  nurseries  to  be 
able,  toi  discern  and  distinguish  the  whole  of  this  section  when 
the  plants  were  not  in  flavour.  Now,  methinks,  we  should 
wander  a  long  way  before  we  could  find  many  engaged  in 
Orchid  work  who  would  be  able  to-  identify  a  half-dozen  of  the 
commoner  kinds  still  to-  be  found  in  cultivation.  Saccolabiums 
are  rarely  seen  doing  well  outside  places  where  there  is  any 
attempt  to-  cultivate  Orchids,  so  discarded  and  uninteresting 
have  they  become  to  the  Orchid  specialist  of  to-day. 

The  same  remarks  may  be,  applied  to  Vandas,  which  are 
among  the  most  attractive  plants  in  the  Orchid  tribe  when  out 
of  flower.  The  graceful  habit  of  the  foliage  in  well-grown 
specimens  is  always  attractive,  even  when  included  among  a 
collection  of  highly-coloured  stove  plants.  Vandas  also  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  free-flowering  characteristics,  and  where 
they  are  grown  to  any  extent  there  is  rarely  a  season  of  the 
year  but  that  we  find  some  plant  with  a  raceme  of  flowers. 
Although  too  highly  perfumed,  perhaps,  to  be  used  for  cut- 
flower  purposes,  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and 
the  plants,  when  in  flower,  are  useful  for  exhibition  puiposes. 
Angraecums1,  and  the  lovely  Renantheras  are  now  rarely  seen, 
and  they  will  soon  become  known  only  in  the  name  of  plants 
that  have  been  in  cultivation.  When  one  thinks  of  the  pro¬ 
minence  this  class  of  plants  held  at  exhibitions  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago,  it  becomes  a  cause  of  wonder  what  will  be 
the  favourite  subjects  when  the  more  showy  classes  have  passed 
the  public  taste. 

These  plants  are  not  all  difficult  subjects  to  manage.  Most 
of  them  require  repotting  once  a,  year,  which  is  best  done  in 
the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  renewed 
vitality.  Where  the  plants  require  turning  out  of  the  pots 
owing  to  their  having  outgrown,  or  by  the  loss'  of  the  lower 
leaves,  they  have  become  leggy  and  need  shortening  to  bring 
them  within  reach  of  the  compost  in  the  pots.  The  roots  must 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  side  of  the  pots  or  other  object 
to-  which  their  roots  have  become  attached.  If  first  damped, 
the  passing  of  a  thin  blade  of  a  knife  generally  removes  them 
without  injuiy.  The  old  compost  should  be  cleared  away  from 
those  plants-  where  top-dressing  only  is  needed,  and  replaced 
with  ample  drainage  and  a  compost  of  one  part  leaf  soil  to  two 
parts  chopped  sphagnum  moss.  Press  the  compost  moderately 
firm.  When  repotting,  a  stick  sufficiently  strong  to-  secure  the 
plant  in  position  should  be  attached  to-  the  stem  before  placing 
the  plant  in  the  pot.  If  this  is  done,  the  drainage  and  compost 
which  is  placed  in  the  pot  afterwards  will  help  to  hold  the 
stick  imposition. 

Water  with  rain-water,  giving  sufficient-  to-  thoroughly  wet 
the  petting  compost  through  ;  veiy  little  watering  more  than 
is  afforded  by  frequently  syringing  among  the-  plants  on  bright 
days  will  be  necessary.'  Shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  keep  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  65  deg.  at  night,  rising  with  sun-heat  during  the  day 
to  75  deg.  Care  should  be  observed  to  prevent  direct  draughts 
from  the  ventilators  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants.  The 
lower  ventilators  only  should  be  used,  and  when  cold  winds 
prevail  only  those  to-  the  le'eward  should  be  opened.  It  is  a 
much  better  plan  to  allow  a  few  degrees  rise  in  the'  temperature 
than  to  take  risks  by  opening  the  ventilators  too,  freely  during 
unfavourable  conditions  outside.  H.  J. 
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Leeks. —  To  ensure  tine  specimens  of  Leeks  suitable  for  ex¬ 
hibition  during  early  autumn  the  plants  should  now  be  well 
established  in  60-sized  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  should  be 
potted  on  into  5  in.  and  6  in.  sizes-.  Prepare  a  light-,  porous 
compost  of  three  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  one  part-  leaf  soil, 
and  one- part  finely-sifted  horse-droppings,  adding  sufficient  roa-d 
cult  and  finely-broken  old  mortar  rubble  to  ensure  the  water 
passing  away  freely.  Thoroughly  mix  and  warm  to-  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  structure  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  ;  the 
pots  should  be  sufficiently  drained,  and  pot  moderately  firm. 
Arrange  the  plants  as  near  the  glass-  a-s-  possible,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  over-water,  but  syringe  with  tepid  water 
frequently,  and  once  a  wreek  shorten  back  the  tops  with  a 
sharp  knife  slightly,  which  will  assist  the  plants-  to  make  a. 
stout,  sturdy  growth.  Later  sowings-  should  be  pricked  off  into 
boxes  and  grown  on  under  glass.  These,  if  properly  managed, 
ought  to  make  good  Leeks  by  November.  One  more  sowing 
may  yet  be  made  either  in  boxes  or  on  a,  warm  border,  which 
will  prove  to  be  very  serviceable  for  spring  use. 

Peas, — Those  which  are  being  brought-  forward  under  glass 
either  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  are  planted  out,  should  be  aired 
freely  on  all  occasions,  and  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  amount-  of 
blooms  are  set  the  points  should  be  picked  out  and  the  growths 
supported  as  they  require  it,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  fibrous 
loam,  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  and  a  little  bone-meal,  and 
syringe  the  tops  on  fine  mornings  and  early  afternoons.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  plant  out  those  raised  under  glass  as-  they  become 
ready,  stake  and  protect  at  the  same  tune.  Make  good  sow¬ 
ings  of  mid-season  varieties  about  every  ten  days  on  well- 
prepared  ground,  distribute  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  as 
nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding,  especially  the  improved 
large-podded  kinds.  Allow  a  distance  of  7  ft.  to  8  ft-  between 
the  rows,  and  drill  Spinach  or  Radishes  between  them. 

Lettuce. — A  regular  supply  of  good  Lettuce  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer  should  be  the  aim  of  every  gardener. 
Autumn-sowm  plants  and  those  raised  early7  under  glass  should 
now  be  planted  out  on  warm  borders  1  ft-,  apart  all  ways.  Place 
a  fewr  finely-sifted  ashes  round  each  to  prevent  them  being 
ravaged  by  snails  and  slugs,  which  are  unusually  abundant  this 
season.  Make  small  sowings  every  ten  da-ys,  both  of  Cos  and 
Cabbage  varieties. 

Cauliflowers. — Complete  the  planting  of  autumn-sown  plants, 
and  thoroughly  harden  all  which  have  been  raised  and  pricked 
off  under  glass  this  spring.  When  planting,  choose  a  site 
which  is  warm  and  sheltered.  Continue  to  prick  out  succes- 
sional  sowings  in  frames.  Time  will  be  well  spent  in  mixing 
up  a  little  fine  diy  porous  soil,  to  give  the  seedlings  a  start. 
Make  another  sowing  on  a  warm  border  of  Autumn  Giant, 
iMagnum  Bonum  and  Walcheren.  Sow  thinly  broadcast, 
thoroughly  protect  against-  birds,  and.  these  will  need  no  prick¬ 
ing  off. 

Cabbage.  — This  crop  has  come  through  the  winter  splendidly, 
and  is  now  practically  safe.  Keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred 
with  the  draw-hoe,  and  remove  any  which  show  a  tendency  to 
irun  to  flower,  and  fill  up  all  vacancies  from  the  reserve1  bed. 

Potatos. — Though  full  early  to  get  in  the  main  crop, 
advantage  should  be  taken  when  the  ground  is  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order  to  plant  in  sheltered  positions  on  cold,  heavy  land. 
The  sets  will  derive  much  benefit  if  covered  with  some  good 
[leaf  soil  or  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  and  plant  fairly  deep. 
Those  which  are  laid  out  to  sprout-  ought  to  be  now  kept  in  a 
light  cool  position,  so  that  the  growth  made  now7  is  stout  and 
sturdy,  and  if  planted  with  care  during  the  early  days  of  April, 
these  will  in  all  probability  yield  better  crops  than  if  planted 
earlier. 

Sow- Brussels  Sprouts,  Self-protecting,  Michaelmas  White  and 
(Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Broad 
Beans,  New  Zealand  Spinach  (the  latter  in  boxes-  under  glass-), 
and  French  Beans,  either  in  boxes  or  small  pots  for  planting 
'  Jut  into  cold  frames.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


The  Stove. — A  rise  in  temperature  commensurate  with  the 
lengthened  and  warmer  days  should  now  be  accorded,  that  the 
plants  may  develop  strong,  healthy  growth.  The  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  be  less  than  61  deg.  or  more  than  68  deg. 
Arise  of  5  deg.  with  fire-heat  or  10  deg.  with  sun-heat  may  be 
given  by  da-y.  Maintain  humidity  by  syringing  well  overhead 
in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  with  frequent  damping  of 
the  paths  at  intervals  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening. 

The-  blinds  for  shading  may  now  be-  fixed  up,  and  on  bright 
days  let  them  down  for  two  or  three  hours-  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Other  structures  containing  plants  may  also  be 
shaded,  but  avoid  heavy  permanent  shades,  if  possible.  Where 
blinds  cannot  be  had,  then  a  thin  wash  only  should  be  painted 
on  for  the  early  spring ;  as  the  sun  gains  more  power  a  thicker 
one  may  be  put  on. 

Propagation  of  winter-flowering  plants  should  be  proceeded 
with,  using  light,  sandy  soil,  sifted  through  a  J-in.  sieve.  The 
pots  must  be  clean  and  efficiently  drained,  and  place  the  cut- 
ings  round  the  sides,  where  they  invariably  strike  more-  quickly 
than  if  inserted  in  the  centre.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
its  congeners,  Just-icias,  Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus  ruti- 
la-ns,  Po-insettias,  Euphorbias,  and  Eranthemums  are  all  indis¬ 
pensable  for  brightening  the  stove  during  the  dull  winter 
months-. 

Panicum  variegatum  and  other  dwarf -growing  plants  of  like 
character  are  alike  useful  for  furnishing  purposes-  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  edgings  of  plant,  stages  in  the  stove.  These 
strike  readily  at  this  time  if  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  and  kept  shaded.  Pile-a  micro-phylla-  is  an  excellent-  plant 
for  forming  an  edging  in  warm  houses,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  cuttings  may  be  struck  should  commend  it. 

Basket  Plants. — Without  these  the-  glasshouses  have  a  bare 
appearance,  and  the  present-  is  a.  capital  time-  to  prepare  them. 
The  baskets  may  be  of  wire  or  teak-wood,  and  must  be  lined 
with  moss  from  the-  woods,  then  filled  with  suitable  soil  as  the 
plants  are  placed  in  them.  The  best  subjects  comprise  Aspara¬ 
gus  Sprengeri,  Achimenes,  Ferns  of  the  Adiantum  and  Davallia 
types,  Fuchsias  and  Campanula  isophylla,  A  great  variety  of 
other  beautiful  plants  not  usually  utilised  for  the  purpose  are- 
adaptable  for  this  mode  of  culture.  A  good  start  in  a-  genial 
temperature  are  essential  factors  to  success. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.- — For  adorning  the  conservatory 
these  are  very  useful,  and  are  worthy  of  the-  popularity  they 
enjoyed  a  decade  or  two-  ago-.  If  not  already  done,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  shifting  the-  plants-  on  into  their  flowering  po-ts 
(usually  8  in.).  Keep  a-  sharp  look  out  for  greenfly,  to-  which 
the-se  plants  are  prone,  and  fumigate  slightly  to-  destroy  them 
before  they  obtain  a  strong  hold.  A  compost  I  have-  found 
to  suit  the  plants  consists  of  two  parts  good  loam  to-  one-  each 
of  flaky  leaf-soil  and  well-decayed  sheep  or  cow  manure  (not  too 
wet).  Add  sufficient  sharp  sand  or  road  grit  to  make  the  whole 
porous.  K.  M. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


Heleniums. — There  are  few  hardy  perennials  which  produce 
a  more  pleasing  effect  or  repay  the  cultivator  better  than  a 
good  selection  of  the  Heleniums,  being  easily  grown  in  almo-st 
any  garden  soil  and  remaining  in  bloom  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  them.  They  are  also 
most  useful  for  all  kinds  of  decoration  in  a  cut  state,  being 
very  suitable  fc-r  large  or  small  vases,  and  last  a.  long  time  in 
water.  As  with  the  majority  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  Helen¬ 
iums  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  in  medium¬ 
sized  batches,  and  are  rendered  more  vigorous  if  taken  up 
and  thoroughly  divided  occasionally ;  this  can  be  done  in 
autumn  or  early  spring. 

Several  of  the  varieties  differ  greatly  in  size  and  character, 
some  being  of  dwarf  habit,  while  others  require  ample  space  to 
properly  develop.  If  sufficient-  room  cannot  be  allotted  them 
in  the  borders,  several  o-f  the  taller-growing  kinds  succeed  well 
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in  the  shrubberies,  and  produce  fine,  bold  effects.  The  type 
Helenium  autumnale  grows  about  5  ft.  high,  has  yellow  flowers, 
and  continues  to  bloom  for  a  long  time.  Of  this  there  are 
several  very  desirable  varieties,  the  best  of  which  will  be  found 
among  the  following  : — H.  a.  superbum  is  a  very  fine  plant  for 
large  borders,  growing  fully  6  ft.  high,  with  branching  heads 
of  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  tall 
perennials  we  have.  H.  a.  pumilum  is  cpiite  a.  dwarf  grower, 
not  exceeding  1  ft.  or  1 5  in.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow, 
and  produced  in  great  profusion.  This  makes  a  useful  plant 
for  bedding,  requiring  but  little  attention.  A  very  fine,  some¬ 
what  new  variety  of  this  is  magnificum,  which  grows  between 
2-|  ft.  and  3  ft.  high,  with  an  erect,  very  branching  habit,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  abundance  clear-  yellow  flowers.  For  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  it  is  one  of  our  best  perennials,  and  should  be  included  in 
every  collection.  H.  a,  grandiflorum  has  larger  flowers  than 
the  type,  and  is  valuable  for  cutting.. 

H.  Bolanderi  is  a  very  showy  plant  about  18  in.  in  height; 
flowers  rich  yellow,  with  a  black  centre. 

H.  autumnale  striatum  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  useful 
for  cutting.  It  grows  about  5  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  bushy, 
much-branched  head  of  golden-yellow  flowers  heavily  streaked 
with  crimson.  A  rather  poor  soil  produces  the  finest-coloured 
flowers. 

Hesperis. — Undoubtedly  the  most  showy  and  most  useful 
variety  of  the  Rockets  is  the  double  white,  H.  matroualis  alba 
flore  pleno.  It  produces  a.  fine  effect  in  the  borders  during 
early  summer  if  planted  in  masses,  is  veiy  sweetly  scented, 
and  invaluable  for  cutting.  To  see  it  at.  its  best  the  plants 
must  be  divided  every  spring  and  the  ground  should  be  well 
enriched  with  some  half-decayed,  manure.  If  the  plants  are 
not  divided  frequently  their  vigour  quickly  decreases,  and  a, 
very  poor  display  of  bloom  will  result.  It  is  not  too  late  now 
for  dividing  the  plants.  Separate  them  carefully  with  the 
hands  and  replant  firmly. 

The  double  purple  variety,  though  not  so  showy  as  the 
preceding,  is  a  useful  border  plant. 

Gladiolus. — These  delightful  showy  autumn-flowering  bulbs 
should  be  planted  largely  at  this  date.  The  common  G. 
brenchleyensis  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  robust,  can 
be  purchased  at  a  small  cost,  and  when  unstintingly  planted, 
either  in  the  herbaceous  border  or  in  good  groups  in  the 
shrubbery  borders  or  beds,  will  create  a  beautiful  effect  un¬ 
surpassed  in  their  way. 

The  choicer-named  varieties  require  to  be.  specially  treated 
by  planting  them  in  a  good  mixture. 

Small  flowering  varieties,  such  as  “  The  Bride,”  are  extremely 
useful  both  as  border  plants  and  for  cutting  purposes.  These 
should  be  planted  on  well-drained  land  on  a  south  or  west 
border  in  a  light  porous  compost.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Potato  Failures  in  1902' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  serious  losses  which  occurred  during  last  season  owing 
to  .the  Potatos  failing  to  grow  in  many  districts  has  not  been 
commented  on  nearly  so  much  as  one  would  have  anticipated  in 
the  horticultural  press;  and  more  searching  investigations  made 
concerning  the  same.  I  noticed  “  Cal,”  in  his  interesting  remarks 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gardening  World,  which  I  always 
peruse  with  much  pleasure,  wonders  if  I  have  not  something  to 
say  on  the  subject.  I  only  wish  I  could  offer  some  explanation 
concerning  the  same ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  do  so  ;  neither  have  I  been  able  to  elicit  from  anyone  else  what 
I  consider  the  real  cause.  All  kinds  of  theories  have  been  put 
forward  as  likely  to  be  the  cause,  such  as  over-maturity  of  the 
tubers,  bad  storage,  and  a  severe  check  after  planting;  but  that 
there  is  something  more  to  account  for  it  than  either  of  the  above 
named,  I  am  fully  convinced.  In  some  cases  I  observed  whole 
fields  which  absolutely  refused  to  make  growth  beyond  a  few 
miserable  weak  shoots,  and  the  crops  were  not  worth  lifting ;  and 
in  other  cases  some  varieties  behaved  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  while  other  kinds  saved,  stored,  planted  the  same  time  and 


treated  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  proved  to  be  all  one 
could  desire.  During  previous  years  I  have  noticed  isolated  cases, 
but  never  before  anything  like  to  the  same  extent  as  last  season. 
In  our  own  case,  some  varieties  grown  in  cool  frames  behaved 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  while  others  did  well.  The  most 
puzzling  part  to  me  is  that  the  sets  before  planting  were  all  laid 
out  thinly,  as  is  our  usual  custom,  to  sprout,  which  they  did, 
and  I  never  saw  them  look  more  promising  when  placed  in  the 
soil. 

I  shall  be  grateful  and  interested,  as  I  am  sure  many  other 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will,  if  anyone  is  able  to  shed 
any  light  on  the  real  cause. 

I  shall  certainly  not.  plant  to  any  extent  from  any  of  the 
stocks  which  were  affected  last  year,  and  I  would  urge  others  not 
to  do  so  either,  but  rather  try  a  change  of  tubers  from  a  reliable 
source.  Nevertheless,  I  trust,  whatever  the  cause,  it  was  only 
temporary,  otherwise  it  will  most  seriously  interfere  with  what 
is  now  one  of  the  nation’s  chief  articles  of  food. 

Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 

Fruit  Growing  and  Orchard  Planting 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  recent  paragraphs  which  have  appeared 
in  this  journal  regarding  fruit  growing  and  orchard  planting,  I 
feel  somewhat  disposed  to  aver  that  I  am  in  no  way  immensely 
impressed  with  the  assertion  that  young  orchards  ought  to  be 
planted  3ft.  apart.  Assuming  that  two  imperial  acres  are  to  he 
planted,  something  like  9.680  trees  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose.  Then,  besides,  what  would  be  the  good  of  cramming 
that  number  into  a  limited  space  in  the  middle  of  a  ten-acre  field, 
while  the  other  eight  acres  were  lying  in  such  a  slovenly  state 
that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  anything  better  than  a  piece 
of  waste  ground?  Then,  again,  after  the  fruit  is  grown  and 
gathered,  how  is  it  to  be  got  out  from  the  middle  of  this  thicket  ? 
Overhead,  or  how  ? 

What  would  contributor  “  Cal  ”  have  to  say  for  himself  were 
he  deputed  to  carry,  say,  half  a  ton  of  Apples  from  the  middle 
of  this  thicket  ?  Perhaps  he  will  favour  us  with  his  opinion 
next  week.  This  close,  planting  is  an  immense  question,  and 
must  be  grappled  with  before  planting  operations  can  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with. 

This  method  of  planting  has  not  hitherto  been  largely  practised, 
and  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  fancy  it  never  will  find  much 
favour  with  the  majority  of  planters.  John  C  Peebles 

St,  Fort, 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Having  recently  received  the  prize  list  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,-  I  greatly  regret  that,  the  committee 
(as  they  seem  to  me)  have  taken  a  retrograde  step  in  confining  one 
of  the  best  classes,  viz.,  Class  II.,  to  the  municipal  boundaries 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  Surety  this  is  not  worthy  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
through  their  hard-won  efforts  they  have  elevated  the  culture  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  Scotland  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  seems 
to  me  absurd  for  a  national  association  whose  membership  is  not 
even  confined  to  Britain,  to  cut  down  the  smaller  classes,  not  even 
sparing  the  amateur,  which  are  always  well  competed  for,  to 
give  a  large  prize  to  a  confined  area.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  in  November  at  the  annual  exhibition  to  see  how  many 
compete  in  this  class.-  T  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

A  Country  Member. 

“  A  Gardening  Chart.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  see  that  in  your  last  issue  one  of  your  readers  wanted 
a  goodibook  to  tell  him  what  to  do  (month  by  month)  in  his  green¬ 
house,  etc.  1  would  advise  him  to  get  a  copy  of  "  Befton’s  Garden¬ 
ing,”  which  he  can  purchase  for  the  modest  sum  of  Is.,  and  at  a 
discount  bookseller’s  for  9d.  At  the  end  of  this  book  he  will 
find  a  calendar  telling. him  what  to  do  each  month  in  his  green¬ 
house,  flower  garden,  and  kitchen  garden,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
find  the  book  most  useful  to  him  in  every  way. — Yours,  etc., 

E.  C.  G.  Macdonald. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 

Sir, — T.  Henry  asks  for  a  good  “gardening  chart.”  I  have 
just  lately  purchased  Sutton’s  book  on  Gardening,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  could  do  better  than  have  it  too.  I  find  it  the  best 
arranged  I  have  yet  come  across.  He  can  have  it  from  Sutton 
and  Sons,  jirice  5s.  Scottie. 
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The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  V.M.H. 


The  world  of  plants  is  wide  and  varied,  and  its  variations, 
more  especially,  are  deserving  of  the  young  gardener’s  attention 
and  study.  All  good  gardening  depends  on  the  adaptability  of 
wild  plants  to  cultivation  or  to  what  may  be  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed  as  their  evolution  when  cultivated  for  special  purposes 
or  uses,  under  more  or  less  artificial  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings. 

When  we  say  a  gardener  grows  any  particular  plants  well, 
all  we  mean  is  that  he  helps  forward  their  innate  capacity  for 
variation  or  production,  and  their  natural  range  of  adaptability 
to  different  climates,  uses,  and  different  soils.  In  a  word,  the 
gardener's  duty  is  to  assist  the  plants  in  their  natural  liking  for 
particular  soils  and  climates,  and,  further,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  he  may  also  modify  the  climate  for  exotics,  as  he  does  in 
giving  extra  heat,  shade,  and  shelter  in  glass-roofed  conserva¬ 
tories.  There  are,  at  least,  a  few  fundamental  facts  about  the 
plants  of  the-  world  that  all  young  gardeners  should  learn  to 
grasp,  as  being,  so  to  say,  the  bed-rock  of  our  craft  or  profession. 
We  hear  much  said  now  and  again  about  “  weeds,”  but  there 
are  really  no  weeds  in  Nature’s  gardens.  “Weeds”  are  merely 
plants,  and  often  beautiful  ones,  too,  in  the  wrong  place,  just 
as  “  dirt  ”  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  a  mere  case  of 
position  rather  than  of  inferiority  ;  Nature,  as  Nature,  has  no 
'■  weeds,”  although  she  has  many  plants  that  trouble  and  annoy 
us  in  the  garden  all  the  world  over.  She  has  no  waste  products, 
but  utilises  all  things  clean  and  unclean  for  the  general  good  ; 
and  it  is  only  under  artificial  conditions  of  life  that  “  weeds  ” 
and  “  waste  ”  products  are  a  trouble  to  us  all. 

To  explain  further  what  I  mean  about  weeds,  I  may  say  that 
when  I  was  in  the  tropical  island  of  Singapore  some  years  ago 
I  visited  a  friend  who  had  just  cut  down  and  burnt  a  piece  of 
jungle  on  which  he  had  built  a  bungalow  and  made  a  garden. 
Well,  the  weeds  that  troubled  him  most  were  plants  of  the 
native  Pitcher  plant  (Nepenthes  rafflesiana),  which  persisted  in 
cropping  up  in  his  flower-beds  and  on  the  lawns !  One  or  two 
native  Palms  and  tropical  Ferns  ■were  also  a  trouble,  but  he 
assured  me  that  the  Pitcher  plants  were  the  worst  of  all  the 
weedy  enemies  with  which  he  had  had  to  deal. 

Another  broad  fact  often  overlooked,  but  which  I  wish  to 
emphasise,  is  that  all  the  so-called  species  of  plants— I  say 
species,  so-called,  because  no  one  knows  what  a  “  species  ”  really 
is ;  all  plants  whatever— Orchid,  Palm,  Lily,  Pelargonium,  or 
Ferns — are  found  absolutely  wild  on  some  portion  of  the  world’s 
surface  somewhere  or  other  in  Nature’s  great  wild  garden.  The 
most  beautiful  of  all  our  hothouse  and  greenhouse  or  conser¬ 
vatory  plants  originally  existed  wild  in  forest  and  prairie,  or  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  or  on  the  mountains,  and  could  be  col¬ 
lected  without  let  or  hindrance  by  any  traveller  who  cared  to 
do  so.  Collectors,  nurserymen  and  rich  amateurs  and  travellers 
originally  stocked  our  gardens  from  the  wild  places  of  the  earth, 
and  are  to  a  lesser  degree  still  doing  so.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  credited  with  bringing  us  the  Potato  and  Tobacco  from  the 
West,  and  both  are  “great  comfort,”  as  the  peasants  say  even 
0  in  the  Ireland  of  to-day. 

Another  striking  feature  in  connection  with  wild  plants  is 
the  wide  differences  they  show  in  their  capacity  to  withstand 
varying  temperatures,  and  the  narrower  or  wider  limits  under 
which  they  vary  from  self-fertilised  seeds  under  cultivation. 
Thus,  of  two  plants  taken  from  the  same  soil,  aspect  and  eleva¬ 
tion  anywhere,  one  may  prove  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain, 
while  the  other  can  only  exist  under  artificial  heat  in  a  hot¬ 
house  or  greenhouse,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  physicist  and 
the  physiologist  are  so  far  quite  unable  to  say  exactly  why  this 
difference  exists,  although  they  have  shown  us  in  how  many 
cases  form,  structure  and  function  are  closely  related  in  the 
case  of  plants.  When  we  find  plants  growing  in  anv  particular 
place  or  position  abroad  or  at  home  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  that  situation,  climate,  or  soil  is  the  best  suited  to  them  ; 
all.it  proves  is  that  the  plants  have  been  able  to  adapt  them¬ 


selves  to  their  environment,  this  variable  adaptability  being 
really  what  is  otherwise  spoken  of  as  evolution.  As  I  have 
before  said,  “  evolution  ”  simply  means  adaptability  to  different 
surroundings  or  “  environment,”  jargon  more  affected  by 
scientists  than  by  practical  men.  Thus,  as  every  traveller 
and  plant  collector  knows,  many  plants  succeed  here  at  home 
under  conditions  far  different  to  those  of  their  native  habitats. 
Thus,  while  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  a  cultivator  to  know 
under  what  general  conditions  of  soil,  heat,  moisture,  shade, 
aspect,  or  sunlight  a  plant  naturally  thrives  abroad,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  those  are  the  only  conditions  under  which 
it  will  luxuriate  in  our  gardens  here  at  home.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  mysterious  power  to'  vary,  which  plants  have 
acquired  in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  different  degrees,  as 
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Diascia  Barberae  lias  pretty  pink  coral-like  flowers,  abundant 
in  summer,  is  a  half  hardy  annual,  excellent  both  as  a  dwarf  border 
and  as  a  pot  plant.  (See  jtac/e  273. ) 

they  came  to  us  down  the  ages,  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  their  adaptability  to  artificial  conditions  in  the 
garden. 

Now,  a  step  further,  and  we  may  see  that  plants  found  wild 
together  cannot  vary  in  the  garden  any  more  than  they  can 
possibly  vary  in  nature.  The  wind,  the  fly,  the  bats,  birds,  and 
the  bees  or  other  natural  agents  that  fertilise  the  world’s  plants 
to-day,  as  during  past  eons,  have  paved  the  way  for  those  culti¬ 
vators  who  wor  1  “  artificially,”  as  we  say,  but  they  do  not  really 
do  that  ;  they  must  work  on  Nature’s  own  lines  in  our  gardens 
and  greenhouses  here  at  home.  Man  as  a  hybridist  or  a  cross¬ 
breeder  is  not  an  original  creator  ;  he  is,  if  successful,  simply 
carrying  on  Nature’s  work  on  her  own  lines.  He  may  originate 
what  distance  or  other  physical  and  functional  drawbacks  stood 
in  Nature’s  way,  and  prevented  her  doing,  in  the  forest  or  savan¬ 
nah,  but  the  possibility  of  such  blendings  oi*  unions  was  always 
there!  In  a  word,  the  gardener  has,  in  the  close  proximity  of 
plants  from  all  wild  sources,  in  the  garden  a  greater  opportunity 
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than  Nature  herself  possesses,  but  it  is  owing  to  Nature’s 
adaptability  that  the  opportunity  is  practicable  after  all.  A 
sidelight  is  thrown  on  Nature’s  leanings  by  the  fact  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  plants  from  the'  East  do  not  readily,  if  at 
all,  hybridise  with  species  of  the  same  genus  from  the  West. 
Ages  of  growth  under  different  conditions  have  probably  caused 
a  greater  functional  divergence  between  eastern  and  western 


By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Webb  andjSom. 


New  Imperial  Centaurea  forms  a  very  vigorous  variety  of 
Sweet  Sultan.  Very  prolific  in  blossoms,  which  are  of  some  size,  of 
agreeable  odour,  and  lasting  when  cut.  (Seepage  273.) 

species  than  even  that  existing  between  so-called  genera  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  same  hemisphere.  Hybridism  is  in  a  sense  like  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  we  know  not  precisely  what  it  is ;  all  we  know  is  what 
it  usually  does. 

One  of  the  constants  of  Nature  is  variation,  under  varied 
conditions  ;  and  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  cultural  hybridist  and 
cross-breeder  is  the  fact  that  Nature  seems  to  break  her  own 
laws  now  and  then.  No  doubt  Darwin  saw  this  clearly  when 
he  formulated  his  broad  aphorism  or  rule  :  “  Nature  abhors 
perpetual  self-fertilisation,”  and  we  have  illustrations  of  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  hybrids  appearing  now  and  then  only,  in 
garden  and  field  alike.  Because  a  man  has  tried  twenty  times 
to  obtain  some  particular  hybrid  and  failed  every  time',  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  may  not  occur  under  other  and 
apparently  very  slightly  different  conditions  with  some  other 


operator.  In  a  word,  Nature  is  like  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  Eliza,  'the  loving  mother  in  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” ; 
she  tlmows  nice  rosy  Apples',  as  ideas  and  expectations,  along 
the  ice  of  modern  progress,  and  we  hybridists  are  the  children 
who  follow  them. 

If  by  this  time  our  genial  and  indulgent  Editor  and  his 
readers  are  not  quite  exhausted,  I  hope  in  my  next  paper,  to 
allyde  to  the  plants  as  inventors  and  producers,  not  in  nature 
only,  but  in  cur  wide  world  of  gardens  and  gardening  as  well. 
Since  I  began  these  letters  or  articles  1  have  had  expressions 
of  opinion  about,  them  from  many  sources.  Some  praise,  others 
blame ;  some  sneer  anonymously,  others  laugh  and  joke,  and 
sign  their  names  !  I  am  grateful  for  any  advice  or  caution, 
or  intelligent  hints  and  warning  that  any  brother  gardener  cares 
to  give  me,  but  I  shall,  all  the  same,  “  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  ”  this  correspondence,  and  follow  the  oldest  of 
advice  of  any  we  know,  viz.,  to  “  do  my  best,  and  trust  that 
whatever  follows  is  for  the  best  ”  of  everyone  who  cultivates 
a  garden,  be  it  large  or  small. 


Something  about  Plant  Food. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

Bt  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

To  the  untrained  mind,  the  perusal  of  a.  statement  of  a  soil 
analysis  conveys  no  tangible  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
stituents'  declared  therein,  and  contained  in  any  definite  depth 
of  soil  ;  say,  for  instance,  1  acre  of  land.  An  approximate  idea, 
of  the  weight  of  soil  gives  a  relative  idea  as  to  its  richness,  or 
deficiency,  in  any  of  the  mammal  ingredients. 

One  acre  contains  43,560  square  ft.  of  surface,  and  a  depth  of 
1  ft.  of  that  aa-ea,  therefore,  contains  43,560  cubic  ft.  of  soil. 
The  weight  of  1  cubic  ft.  of  soil  varies'  greatly  from  the  heaviest 
—  that  is,  the  rocky  and  sandy  soils. — to  the  lightest — the 
peaty,  loamy,  and  clayey  soils.  An  average  garden  soil  will 
weigh  about  80  lb.  per  cubic  ft.,  sc.  that  the  weight  of  1  acre  of 
diy  soil  1  ft.  deep  would  be  about  34  million  lb.  This  being 
so,  a  soil  containing  1  per  cent,  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid 
would  contain  35,000  lb.  of  such  plant-food  on  an  acre  1  ft. 
deep  j  or,  again,  should  analysis,  disclose  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,,  the  amount  on  that  area  would  be  3,500  lb.  ;  and  a  crop 
removing,  say,  50  lb.  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  a 
year  would  thus  take  700  years,  or,  in  the  other  case,  seventy 
years  to  exhaust  such  a.  soil  absolutely  of  either  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  mentioned. 

Although,  theoretically,  that  lapse  of  time  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  crops  to  entirely  exhaust  that  soil  of  its  potash,  or 
some  of  the  phosphates  and  nitrogen,  it  is  nevertheless  found 
in  actual  practice  that  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  soil  tena¬ 
ciously  holds  up  and  refuses  to.  part,  with  its  store  of  plant-food 
in  favour  of  the  growing  crop.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  ground  those  elements  of  plant-food  which  have 
been  removed  if  successful  culture  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  the  future  is  thus  protected 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  present. 

These  facts  teach  us  the  important  lesson  that  it  is  not  the 
total  proportion  of  nitrogen,  of  potash,  or  of  phosphoric  acid 
that  rules  the  soil’s  fertility  for  horticultural  purposes,  but 
rather  the  amount  of  each  of  them  that  is  present  in  an  imme¬ 
diately  available  form. 

AVAILABLE  PLANT-FOOD. 

This  question  of  the  availability  of  plant-food  in  soils  has 
been  dealt  with  more  or  less  fully  during  recent  years,  and  has 
attracted  special  attention  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station. 

For  example,  in  one  of  the  experimental  fields  which  has 
grown  wheat  every  year  since  1844  up  to.  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  both  without  manure,  and  with  different 
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manurial  substances,  samples  of  the  soil  were  taken  after  the 
land  had  grown  fifty  crops  of  wheat.  On  submitting  these 
soils  to  chemical  analysis,  they  showed  most  remarkable  results. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  four 
plots  of  land  only,  and  to  samples  of  the  soil  which  were  taken 
to  27  in.  in  depth.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  :  — 


Nitrogen  applied  a? 
Manure. 

Total  Nit  ogen 
in  Soil  to 

27  ins.  deep. 

Soluble  Nitrogen 
as 

Nitric  Acid. 

Average  produce 
obtained 
per  acre. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1. 

None . 

6,401 

19 

2,323 

2. 

43  lb.  a.  Ammo  ia  S  .1  s.. 

6,540 

33 

3,962 

3 

86  1b.  ,, 

6,614 

43  ■ 

5,823  l 

4. 

1:9  lb.  „  „  .. 

6  848 

53 

6,849 

Each  of  the  plots  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  table  received 
a  full  supply  of  potash  and  phosphates.  No.  1  received  nothing 
else.  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  received,  in  addition,  43  lb.,  86  lb.,  and 
129  lb.  of  nitrogen,  as  ammonia  salts,  respectively.  The  second 


[By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Dicksons. 
Nymphaea  Gladstoniana  is  a  fine  Water  Lily,  with  numerous 
petals  which  have  rounded  ends,  are  sweet-scented,  and  afloat  have  a 
massive  appearance.  [See  page  273.) 


column  of  the  table,  however,  shows  that  on  analysis  of  the 
soil  down  to  27  in.  in  depth  there  was-  very  little  difference  in 
the  total  nitrogen  found  in  the  four  plots,  although  no  nitrogen 
whatever  had  been  applied  to  the  soil  of  No.  1,  and  very  variable 
quantities  to  the  three  other  plots. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  third  column,  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  soluble  nitric  nitrogen  varied  from  19  lb.  to  56  lb. 
per  acre  respectively  ;  and  that  the  amounts  were  exactly  in 
proportion  to  what  had  been  appdied  for  so  many  years  to  the 
surface-soil  as  manure. 

Calculating  this  nitric  nitrogen  to  its  equivalent  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  we  find  the  amounts  are  122  lb.,  2b0  lb.,  274  lb.,  and 
354  lb.  per  acre  respectively. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  that  the  average  crop  of 
grain  and  straw  ranges  from  2,323  lb.  with  no  nitrogen  supply,  , 
to  6,849  lb.  per  acre  with  the  largest  amount  of  available  plant- 
food.  That  is  to  say,  the  crop  harvested)  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  total  nitrogen  in'  the  soil  and  subsoil,  but  is  in  proportion  to 
that  which  is  soluble  and  immediately  available  to  the  growing 
crops. 

The  facts  relating  to’  nitrogen  are  all  equally  applicable  to  the 
elements  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

These  invaluable  investigations  illustrate  this  fact  among 
others,  that  a  crop  or  particular  plant  has  to  do  not  only  with 
the  supply  of  food  in  the  soil  ns  a  whole,  but  also  with  each 


of  its  ingredients  separately.  The  total  productive  power  of  a 
soil  cannot  exceed  its  power  to  supply  to  the  growing  plant  each 
and  all  the  necessary  food  constituents. 

EXHAUSTION  OF  PLANT-FOOD. 

Practical  experience  teaches  us  that  if  crops  are  taken  from 
the  land  year  after  year  without  fertilisers  ot  some  kind  being 
returned  to  it,  the  yields  obtained  will  gradually  decrease  until 
the  land  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  with  profit. 

The  decrease  will  be  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  of  the  crops  grown.  Some  soils  are 
extremely  rich,  and  their  fertility  is  but  slowly  exhausted  ; 
others  have  only  a  small  store  of  fertility,  and  are  soon  im¬ 
poverished.  In  the  same  way,  some  crops  are  gross  feeders, 
while  others  extract  much  less  of  the  fertility  elements. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  an  abundance 
of  nitrogen  in,  the  soil  produces  vigorous  growth  ;  that  potash 
is  necessary  for  the  woody  parts  of  plants  and  increases  the 
fleshy  portions  of  fruits,  also  assists  in  the  formation  of  starch 
and  sugar  ;  and  that  phosphoric  acid  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
production  of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  In  other  words,  nitrogen 
favours  vegetative  properties  in  the  plants  we  grow,  while 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  favour  maturation  and  ripe¬ 
ness. 

In  order  to  produce  the  best  results,  these  elements  should  be 
supplied  to  the  soil  if  not  already  in  it  in  an  available  form,  in 
different  proportions  for  different  plants'.  These  proportions 
are  not  necessarily  those  which  are  found  in  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  While  chemistry  is.  an  important  assistant  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  these  proportions  are,  much  more  can  be  learned 
of  them  by  the  practical  gardener  by  careful  experiments  with 
the  different  crops  he  has  to  grow. 


Ci.pyrighl  oj  Messrs.  Kdicay  and  Son. 


Mrs.  Gwyn-Lewis.  This  new  Paeony  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
white  flowers,  of  great  beauty,  and  of  extremely  pleasant  fragrance. 
Seepage  271;) 


It  is  certain  that  most  plants  of  the  garden  succeed  best  in  a 
soil  containing  available  food  far  in  excess  of  that  consumed  in 
their  growth.  Lime1,  as  we  know,  is  present  in  all  fertile  soils 
and  in  all  plants,  yet  it  is  valued  not  as  a  plant-food  in  itself,  but 
because  of  its  use  in  making  existing  plant-food  more  available, 
and  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  soils. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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how  much  more  beautiful  than  the  Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas, 
the  flowering  spiders,  and  blossoming  lizards  of  the  rich  man’s 
hothouse.  How  proudly  they  raise  their  tall  spikes  of  pale  bloom, 
true  sultanas  of  the  moorland!  How  daintily  they  woo  the  big 
burly  bumble  bees !  How  gracefully  they  bend  their  nodding 
heads  before  the  bold  south-west  wind  that  careers  across  the 
country !  They  seem  to  me  always  such  great  regal  flowers,  .yet 
simple  with  the  simplicity  of  the  untrodden  upland. 

_  Grant  Allen. 

In  the  official  report?  of  the  proceedings  of  St.  Andrew’s  Uni¬ 
versity  Court  on  the  14th  inst.  intimation  is  made  of  the  gift  of  a 
recreation  park  to  the  students  by  the  Lord  Rector,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  park,  of  nine  acres,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  feuing-groiind  in  Rathelpie  belonging  to  the  College. 


Moorland  Idylls. 

Like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I,  too, 
am  an  Orchid-grower.  I  own  three 
acres  (without  a  cow)  on  a  Heather- 
clad  hill  top,  and  no>  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  landed  estate  is 
“  down  under  Orchids  ”  ;  not  that 
I  mean  to  say  the  species  I  culti¬ 
vate,  or  rather  allow  to  grow  wild, 
on  my  wild  little  plot  would  excite 
the  envy  of  the  magnate  of  High¬ 
bury.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
common  English  spotted  Orchids, 
springing  free  and  spontaneous 
among  the  Gorse  and  Heather. 
But,  oh !  how  beautiful  they  are ! 


Copyright  Messrs.  Barr  <fc  Sons.sc » 

Galanthus  Whittalli  (to  the  left)  and  Ikariae  (to  the  right)  are  a  pair  of  Snowdrops 
distinguished  by  great  breadth  of  leaf  and)  large  flower,  globular  in  form,  having  dark  green 
markings  on  the  outer  face  of  the  inner  petals.  [See  page  274.) 


Saving  Seed  of  the  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias. 


Those  who  have  never  dabbled  in  the  hybridisation  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonia  have  so  far  missed  a  very  interesting 
part  of  horticulture. 

The  fertilisation  of  the  flower,  saving  the  seed,  and  watching 
the  results  of  the  seedlings,  are  most  interesting,  as  well  as  being 
profitable.  Those  who  raise  seedlings  every  year  from  seed  pur¬ 
chased  from  various  sources  very  rarely  get  anything  of  note. 
The  points  needed  to  build  up  an  ideal  flower  are  generally  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  But  lovers  of  the  tuberous  Begonias 
could,  by  careful  hybridising,  fur¬ 
nish  themselves  with  seed  which 
would  not  only  produce  excellent 
stuff  for  ordinary  purposes,  'but  a 
great  percentage  of  high-class 
tubers  worthy  of  naming.  In  the 
first  place,  obtain  some  good  varie¬ 
ties  at  a  good  price  from  one  of  our 
many  Begonia  specialists. 

During  the  flowering  season  is  the 
best  time  to  purchase,  as  one  has  the 
advantage  then  of  seeing  the 
quality  of  the  flower,  size  of  bloom, 
together  with  substance,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  bloom 
should  be  perfectly  round  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  side  petals  should  be 
equal  in  width  to  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom — in  fact,  overlapping  each 
other  would  be  preferable. 

Having  thus  explained  the  type 
of  bloom  to  select,  colour  should  be 
the  next  consideration.  Always 
purchase  self-colours  for  'the  pro¬ 
pose,  decided  crimsons,  scarlets, 
pinks,  salmons,  and  so  forth.  These 
can  be  used  to  bring  about  novel¬ 
ties  of  various  blends,  by  crossing 
and  recrossing ;  give  the  plants 
liberal  treatment  after  purchasing, 
and  blooms  suitable  for  operation 
should  be  plentiful  during  August. 

Convey  the  pollen  by  means  of  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  and  after  so  doing 
cover  the  bloom  with  some  light 
material,  such  as  gauze-netting. 

Ibis  will  prevent  insects  conveying 
strange  pollen  to  the  blooms,  which 
would  upset  your  work.  As  a  rule, 
when  the  petals  fall  off  there  is  no 
fear  of  this  mischief  occurring,  and 
the  covering  can  be  removed,  as  the 
seed  pods  would  ripen  more  satisfac¬ 
torily.  . 

Stand  the  plants  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  upon  an  open  staging,  giving 
abundance  of  air*.  As  the  pods 
ripen,  gather  and  store  in  a  closed 
tin  box.  jj  q 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  R-  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  Nurseries, 
Pinkhill,  Edinburgh. 

The  opening  of  the  Corstorphine  Branch  Railway  (N.B.R.) 
has  brought  these* 1  well-known  nurseries  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  centre  of  the  city,  the  Pinkhill  Station  being  situated  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  nursery  gates.  The  increasing  trade  of  the 
firm  first  necessitated  the  addition  of  the  “  Beeehwood  Mains 
Nursery,”  and  more  recently  that  of  “  The  Glebe,”  Corstorphine. 
The  total  area,  now  under  stock  is  quite  40  acres. 

The  “  Beeehwood  Mains  portion  of  the  nursery  is  entirely 
devoted  to  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  Roses, 
and  of  each  of  the  above  the  firm  has  large  and  healthy  stocks. 


Hy  courtesy  of  R.  Veitck  and  Son. 

A  Striped  French  Marigold,  showing  most  of  the  points  of  a  °-ood 
exhibition  flower.  Margins  of  florets  rich  velvety  brown,  evenly 
defined,  with  the  centre  line  golden  yellow.  (See  pctqe  274.) 


Pinkhill,  from  whence  has  emanated  many  of  the  finest 
florist  flowers  in  the  United  Kingdom  (especially  Pansies),  is  as 
attractive  as  ever,  but,  in  common  with  horticulture  in  general, 
its  attractions  have  been  modified  since  the  days  of  “  Downie  & 
baird.  ’  The  Pansy — where  is  it?  And  the  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias — are  they  popular  as  ever?  But  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions. 

A  large  portion  of  this,  nursery  is  devoted  to  ornamental  and 

I  flowering  shrubs  and  Coniferae,  and  amongst  these  there  is 
much  to  interest  and  .attract,  even  on  a.  day  in  early  March.  A 
“  breadth  ”  of  Rhododendron  nobleanum  in  full  bloom  and 
another  of  well-berried  Pemettyas  give  warmth  and  dolour. 
The  latter  included  a  batch  of  seedlings  showing  a  very  dwarf 
habit,  and  likely  to.  be  useful  for  smaller  rockeries.  There  are 
considerable  “  breadth  ”  of  Oleariu  Ilaastii,  Veronica  Traversii, 
and  Choisya  ternata  ;  the  last-named  has  proved  itself  hardier 
than  Aucuba  japonica,  individual  plants  of  this  lovely  shrub 
having  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  short,  sharp  spell  of  frost. 

The  firm  is  strong  in  Coniferae,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  their  group  at  the  September  Show  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  embraced  135  distinct 
varieties.  Among  less-known  things  we  noticed  were  Abies 
pungens  Ivosterii,  A.  p.  pendula,  Cupressus  lawsoniana.  filifera 
!  ft'lauca,  C.  1.  versicolor,  C.  1.  Wisseli,  Picea  nobilis  glauca,  P. 
Pinsapo  glauca,  and  Retinospora  filifera  aurea. 

The  firm  is  strong  in  Ivies,  having  a.  stock  of  over  10,000  in 
j  great  variety.  In  the  large-leaved  section  we  noticed  Hedera 
.  al?eriensis.  H.  amurensis,  H.  dentata  and  H.  rhomboidea 


obovata  ;  and  among  the  small-leaved  section  we  noted  H.  Helix 
palmata,  H.  H.  sagittifolia,  and  PI.  H.  taurica. 

A  cool  house  is  devoted  to  variegated  Ivies,  and  the  collection 
includes  numerous  gems,  embracing  Mrs.  Pollock  and  Russell’s 
Gold,  both  “  emeralds  chased  in  gold,”  and  H.  tricolor — a  real 
tricolor  variety. 

Although  mostly  asleep,  or  only  half  awake  yet,  there  is  a 
varied  collection  of  florists’  flowers  and  mixed  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants. 

Under  glass  there  is  much  to  interest,  at  all  seasons.  The 
lofty  cool  house,  where  the  late  Mr.  John.  Downie  used  to 
“  house  ”  his  huge  specimen  Rhododendrons  for  the  spring 
show,  contains  some  large  specimen  Palms  and  Camellias,  a 
collection  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  another  of  Japanese 
Maples.  Among  the  latter  we  noted  Acer  polymorphum  atro- 
purpureum,  A.  p.  sanguineum,  and  A.  p.  roseo-marginatum. 

There  are  several  houses  devoted  to  Palms,  the  Ann  doing  a 
large  business  in  the  way  of  decorating  for  both  public  and 
private  functions.  Kentia.  belmoreana,  K.  fosteriana,  Phoenix 
reclinata,  P.  rupicola.  and  P.  sylvestris  are  found  to  be  about 
the  most  suitable  for  this  “rough-and-tumble”  life.  The  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  Bamboos  are  also  utilised  here  for  this  work 
with  much  acceptance. 

We  found  the  “show  house”  gay  with  Azaleas,  Hyacinths, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  and  other  forced  plants.  A 
number  of  half  specimens  of  Erica,  melanthera  in  this  house 
were  of  a  darker  purple  shade  than  ever  we  have  observed 


By  courtesy  of  Daniels  Bros.  Ltd • 

Achillaea  mongolica,  a  hardy  perennial  flower,  suitable  for  the 
border  or  the  rock  garden,  with  stems  12  to  18  inches  high,  bearing 
corymbs  of  large  pure  white  flowers.  (Seepage  2/4.) 


before.  Here  we  were  also  struck  with  some  fine  examples  of 
Acacia  leprosa  in  6-in.  pots  and  10  ft.  high.  Iliis  species  grows 
rapidly,  and  has  a  most  graceful  pendulous  habit — grand 
pillar  plant.  We  also  noticed  A.  lineata,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  a  deep  orange. 
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Tli©  most  striking  feature  in  a  house  filled  with  a  nice  healthy 
collection  of  Ferns  was  a  number  of  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris 
imbricatum  in  hanging  bowls,  which  at  first  sight  might  be 
mistaken  for  A.  farleyense. 

In  another  house  in  which  was  a  good  batch  of  Coelogyne 
cristata,  just  cut  over,  there  was  a  nice  collection  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  including  B.  Tumford  Hall,  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine,  coccinea,  and  that  noble  variety,  President  Carnot,  in 
this  house  we  saw  in  bloom  a  plant  of  Dimorphotheca  Ecklonii, 


Copyright  by  ^[essrs.  Carter  it  Co. 

Fern  Balls  have  proved  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  list  of 
Japanese  novelties.  This  picture  gives  an  illustration  of  the  ball  at 
the  end  ot  the  first  yeai’s  growth.  (See  page  274.) 

a  $outh  African  composite  plant,  having  Marguerite-like  violet- 
ana-white  flowers,  a  very  ctesiraDle  plant  for  winter  flowering  m 
a  cool  house. 

A  house  devoted  chiefly  to  stove  climbers  had  also  in  it  a 
batch  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful  Saxifrage,  S.  sarmentosa 
tricolor,  also  examples  of  the  deservedly  popular  Coleus  thyr- 
scideus,  with  its  intense  blue  racemes  of  flowers.  There  are 
two  large  houses  almost  entirely  filled  with  Crotons  and  Dra¬ 
caenas,  all  clean,  healthy  stuff.  The  firm  goes  in  for  the  rais- 
mo-  of  seedlings  of  both  of  the  above,  and  with  considerable 
success.  We  noticed  a  very  attractive  seedling  (unnamed  as 
yet)  Croton,  after  the  style  of  yellow  Chelsonii.  Another  new 
seedling,  named  W.  S.  bteel,  promises  to  be  a  real  acquisition 
for  decorative  work,  It  is  a  smooth-leaved  green-and-yellow 
variety,  not  so1  showy  as  many  of  its  class,  but  it  has  two  prime 
recommendations  for  general  utility,  h  irst,  it  is  a  splendid 
“  r)oer,”  growing  rapidly ;  and  secondly,  it-  stands  a  bit  of 
“  knocking  about,”  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  these 
lovely  plants  in  a  general  way. 

In  the  propagating  houses  we  noticed  a  fine  batch  of  grafted 
Tea  Roses,  and  another  of  Vine  eyes,  whilst  Dahlias  of  all 
classes,  especially  Cactus,  w ere  much  in  evidence  in  the  different 
stages  of  propagation.  In  a  house  largely  filled  with  Callas 
we  noticed  the  variety  known  as  “  The  Godfrey,”  somewhat 
dharfer  in  habit  than  the  original  type  of  Richardia  (Calla) 
africana. 

The  Cypripedium  house  is  filled  with  a  varied  collection  of 
healthy  stuff.  The  collection  of  Caladium,  just  being  started 
arid  coming  away  freely  and  vigorously,  comprises  nearly  100 
varieties,  showing  that  this  old  favourite  is  as  much  in  demand 
as  ever. 

The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Dendrobium  aggregatum 

represents  a  small  group  of  Dendrobes  characterised  by  pos¬ 
sessing  small  one-leaved  pseudo-bulbs  from  a  scale  on  the  side 
of  which  arises  a  loose  drooping  raceme.  There  are  two  forms 
of  this  plant,  one  from  Burmah,  where  it  is  found  growing  on 
Lagerstroemia  Regmar :  the  other  from  mountains  in  the 


South  of  China,  where  it  occurs  on  Celtis  japonica.  Grown 
on  bare  blocks  suspended  from  the  rafters,  the  bright  yellow 
and  orange  flowers  are  very  attractive  and  conspicuous. 

rhaius  Cooksoni. 

Derived  from  Wallicliii  x  tuberculosus,  this  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  Wallichii,  with  the  conformation  of  the  lip  re¬ 
sembling  tuberculosus.  There  are  varied  forms  of  this  hybrid, 
the  best  having  an  eight  to  twelve-flowered  erect  scape.  Sepals 
and  petals  rose,  tinted  with  yellow,  whilst  the  convolute  lip, 
having  a  broad  funnel-shaped  mouth  with  reflexed  crisped 
margin,  is  yellow,  heavily  suffused  with  carmine-purple,  shad¬ 
ing  off  lighter  at  the  margin. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. 

The  chaste,  fragrant  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  compel 
admiration.  Its  leaves,  which  are  about  2  ft.  long,  are  linear 
and  rather  rigid,  whilst  the  scape  is  shorter  and  usually  two 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  ivory-white,  3  in.  across,  with  yellow 
disc.  Native  of  India. 

Rondeletia  cordata. 

This  species,  planted  out  in  an  intermediate  house,  forms  a 
freely-branched  shrub,  fully  4  ft.  high,  bearing  pretty  pink 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large  terminal  corymbose  cymes. 
Native  of  Guatemala. 

Strelitzia  Rcgiaac. 

“  The  C anna-leaved  Strelitzia  ”  is  as  decorative  and  handsome 
a  plant  as  its  flowers  are  peculiar.  From  the  sheathed  base  of 
a  petiole  arises  an  erect  peduncle  21,-  ft.  long,  bearing  at  its 
extremity  a  boat-shaped  spathe  6  in.  long.  Enclosed  within 
this  spathe  are  five1  to  six  flowers,  which,  when  expanded,  reveal 
three  orange-coloured  segments,  contrasting  with  the  deep 
azure  blue  of  the  beak,  composed  of  three  petals,  two  of  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  halberd-shaped  beak,  which 
enclose  the  five  fertile  stamens.  By  reason  of  its  peculiar 
appearance  it  has  been  called  the  "  Bird  of  Paradise,  and 
“  Bird’s-tongue  Flower.”  Native  of  the  Cape. 

Paconia  Moutan. 

The  “  Moutan  ”  of  China,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for 
fully  1,400  years,  and  highly  prized,  gently  forced  as  a  pot 
plant,  freely  produces  its  large  gorgeous  flowers,  which  are 
very  pleasing  in  a  conservatory  at  this  season. 

Rhododendron  ciliatum.  . 

Introduced  by  Dr.  Hooker,  who  sent  home  seeds  of  it  m  iboU 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where  it  occurs  in  wet,  rocky 
places  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  A  freely- 
branched  shrub,  3  ft.  to  4|  ft,  high,  producing  freely  four  to  , 
six-flowered  umbels.  The  flowers,  white  with' a  delicate  tint  ot  j 


Copyright  by  Messrs.  Carter  <fc  Co. 

1  lie  Fern  Ball,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  presents  a  pretty  picture, 
of  which  this  illustration  gives  only  a  very  inadequate  idea.  For 
simplicity  of  cultivation- these  balls  stand  unrivalled.  ( See  page  2,4.^ 

rose,  are  erect  with  mouth  composed  of  five  veiy  short-,  rounded, 
slightly-spreading  lobes,  and  said  to  be  lilac-purple  in  their 
native  country.  Scattered  over  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  numerous  ferruginous,  conspicuous  hairs.  Well  adapted 
for  culture  under  glass,  as  is  manifested  by  the  specimens  in 
the  Himalayan  house. 
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DIASCIA  BARBERAE. 

The  above  annual  represents  a  genus  of  something  like 
twenty  species  of  plants,  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are 
nearly  all  like  the  plant  under  notice,  annuals,  very  few  "being 
perennials.  The  flowers  are  mostly  violet  or  rose  in  colour, 
those  of  the  above  species  being  most  properly  described  as 
bright  pink  and  eoral-like.  The  stems  are  very  slender  and 
graceful,  branching  freely  from  the  base  and  making  beautiful 
tufts,  very  suitable  either  for  cultivation  in  beds  or  borders  out 
of  doors,  or  for  pot-culture  and  greenhouse  or  conservatory 


The  above  is  a  strong-growing  race  of  the  ordinary  Sweet 


o  O  - O  ^  Viu 

bultan  (Gentaurea  moschata)  which,  lias  proved  so  variable 
under  cultivation,  and  which  is  so  immensely  popular  and 
valuable  for  decorative  work  of  all  kinds.  With  regard  to 
the  old  Sweet  Sultan,  that  is  a  term  which  has  justly  been  of 
many  years’  standing.  The  several  varieties  are  characterised 
by  white,  purple,  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  also  sweet 
scented,  the  scent  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  varieties, 
but  in  all  cases  being  very  agreeable.  What  we  have  to  say 
concerning  these  new  Imperial  Centaureas  is  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  veiy  vigorous  race  of  the  well-known  Sweet  Sultan, 
lien  given  plenty  of  room,  the  plants  attain  a  height  of 


f  ft.,  branching  freely,  and  producin 


tr  a 


great  quantity  of  dowel's  that  are1  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  mostly  all  kinds  of 
decorative  work.  The  flowers  are  also 
very  durable  in  a  cut  state.  There 
will  be  those  who  favour  the  old 
varieties,  but  the  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  new  type  are  the  large 
flowers  and  the  great  quantity  of  them. 
In  garden  cultivation  the  size  of  the 
plants  may  also  be  turned  to  useful 
account  in  beds  upon  the  grass,  or  in 
the  mixed  border.  We  are  enabled  to 
place  an  illustration  of  these  flow'ers 
before  our  readers  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley, 


Stourbridge. 


NYMPHAEA  GLADSTONIANA. 

In  the  above  garden  hybrid  of  hardy 
Water  Lily  we  have  a  subject  of  the 
first  water  for  the  aquatic  garden.  It 
may  be  compared  with  N.  marliacea 
albida.  in  the  matter  of  size,  but  it  is 
newer  than  the  last  named,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct  improvement  as  far  as  the  form 
of  the  petals  is  concerned.  Some 
writers  describe  the  variety  as  semi¬ 
double,  but  Nymphaeas  have  naturally 
numerous  petals,  and  under  artificial 
culture  and  treatment,  as  well  as  by 
crossing,  these  Water  Lilies  may 
develop  more  numerous  petals  at  the 
expense  of  the  stamens.  Each  petal  is 
very  broad  and  rounded  or  blunt  at  the 
end,  a  fact  which  appeals  very 
strongly  to  most  admirers  of  this  class 
of  plant,  though  no  doubt  there  are 
others  who-  vmuld  consider  the  more 
pointed  petals  of  other  varieties  as 
more  artistic  and  graceful.  The 
variety  now  under  notice  is  sweet 


scented,  and  lasts  a  long  time  m 


By  courtesy  of  J .  Siredibick  &  Son. 

^va  ls  ^nest  pure  white  Dahlia  of  its  class  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
e  bowers  are  of  the  true  Cactus  form,  and  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  and  sturdy 
habit.  (See  page  274. ) 


decoration.  The  plants  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  and  represent  another  type  of  structure  characteristic 
o  t  is  immensely  variable  order.  In  this  case  the  flowers  are 
flat,  consisting  of  two  lips.  The  lower  lip  is  furnished  in  the 
xoat  with  two-  little  sacks.  In  some  cases  these  sacks  are 
drawn  out  to  two  spurs,  being  practically  like  that  of  Linaria 
when  developed.  Curiously  enough,  we  have  something  veiy 
similar  amongst  Orchids  in  the  terrestrial  genus  named  Saty- 
num,  where  these  two  spurs  are  also  represented.  The  illus¬ 
tration  was  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  many  beautiful 
oouth  African  annuals. 


bloom.  The  illustration  was  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester. 

PAEONY  MRS.  GWYN-LEWIS. 

F or  many  years  past  the  old  gardens 
were  adorned  with  the  few  existing 

-  varieties  of  Paeony  officinalis,  but 

since  the  introduction  of  the  Sibeiian  P.  albiflora  the 
older  species  has  largely  been  put  into  the  shade,  on 
account  of  the  much  greater  variability  of  the  Siberian 
type,  and  the  splendid  response  it  has  given  to-  the 
efforts  of  the  cross-breeder.  We  have  not  yet  attained 
the  formation  of  a  Paeony  Society  in  this  country 
cousins  in  America,  but  the  Paeonies  are  sufficiently 


to 

like  our  _  ___  _ 

numerous  and  sufficiently  cultivated  in  this  country  to  warrant 
such  a  course.  For  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  we  have  watched 
the  improvements  effected  from  time  to  time  in  this  variable 
species,  and  the  flowers  we-  now  get  are  much  nearer  perfection 
than  in  the  case  of  the  early  double  forms.  The  variety  under 
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notice  is  characterised  by  dwarf  habit  and  whit  ^flowers,  which 
are  very  sweet  scented.  Most  Paeonies  have  a  slight  odour, 
but  only  some  of  them  are  distinctly  sweetly  scented,  including 
the  variety  under  notice.  Messrs.  Kelway  ■&  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  have  been  responsible  for  immense  improvements  in 
this  class  of  flower  for  many  years  past,  and  to'  them  we  are 
indebted  for  this  illustration  of  the  variety  under  notice. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  SNOWDROPS. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  Snowdrops  in  cul¬ 
tivation  have  been  greatly  increased,  a  result  due  not  to  im¬ 
provements  made  by  cultivators,  but  to  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  from  their  native  habitats.  Two  varieties  or  species  of 
which  we  intend  speaking  on  this  occasion  are  notable  for  the 
great  breadth  of  the1  leaves,  and  the  large'  size  of  the  flowers  ; 
while  in  one  case  the  plant  is  notably  late  in  coming  into 
bloom.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties  we  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  at  present,  but  take  the  names  as  supplied  us.  G. 
Whittalli  may  be  compared  to  G.  Elwesii,  than  which  it  is 
taller,  with  broader  leaves.  The  flowers  are  also  very  globular 
in  form,  but  that  trait  could  easily  be  matched  in  G.  Elwesii. 
The  flowers  are  also  marked  in  the  same  way  as  the  last-named 
species,  having  two  very  conspicuous;  dark  green  markings  on 
the  outer  face  of  the  inner  petals,  which  stamps  its  affinity  with 
G.  Elwesii.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  G.  Ikariae,  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  Snowdrop  (G.  nivalis),  but  no1  one 
who  has  seen  the  two  ever  mistakes  the  one'  for  the  other.  The 
leaves  of  the  newcomer  are  of  immense  breadth,  and  of  a  light- 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception 
of  one  very  large  green  blotch  on  the  outer  face  of  the  small 
segments.  This  latter  form  of  Snowdrop  will  be  welcome  for1 
its  robust  character,  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  breadth  of 
leaves,  and  late  blooming.  The  illustration  of  these  t-wo' 
splendid  Snowdrops  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

STRIPED  FRENCH  MARIGOLD. 

We  mention  this  well-known  garden  flower  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  the  points  in  a  good  exhibition  flower. 
In  speaking  of  French  Marigolds-  for  exhibition  we  may  state 
that  in  Scotland,  more  particularly,  Marigolds  are  treated  as 
florists’  flowers,  and  entered  in  the  schedules;  of  flower  shows 
where  the  exhibitors'  have  to  attend  to  the  points  required  by 
the  florists.  Stripecl  Marigolds  are  very  unstable,  and  require 
to  be  carefully  selected  for  a  number  of  years  in  order  to 
induce  some  stability  of  character  in  the  seedlings  obtainable. 
Every  year  when  harvesting  the  seeds  the  heads  must  be- 
gathered  at  a  time  when  it  is  s-till  possible  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  flowers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  marked 
when  at  their  best,  then  carefully  harvested  and  dried  to  furnish 
the  best  flowers  for  next  year’s  exhibition.  The  brooms  should 
be  large,  perfectly  double,  with  the  florets  regularly  imbricated 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration  to  which  this;  article 
refers.  The  edges  of  the  florets  should  be  of  a  uniformly  rich 
velvety  dark  brown  colour,  and  the  central  portion,  being 
golden  yellow,  or  some  other  rich  shade  of  yellow.  The  more 
regularly  these  two'  colours  are  defined  on  each  individual 
floret,  the  higher  the  value  of  the  bloom  will  be  considered  by 
the  judges  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition.  Only  cultivators  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  merit  in  this 
particular  class  of  flower.  The  illustration  showing  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  colours  was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs, 
B.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

ACHILLEA  MONGOLICA. 

The  above  plant  is  most-  familiarly  known  under  the  name 
just  given  in  gardens,  but  botanists  consider  that  it  is  more 
correctly  named  A.  s-ibirica.  It-  is  a  native  of  Northern  Asia, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  Though  most  suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  it  may 


also  be  cultivated  in  the  border,  but  it  belongs  to  that  class  of 
plants  which  is  most  favoured  by  the  admirers  and  cultivators 
of  dwarf  plants  suitable  for  the  rock  garden.  Two  double 
forms  of  our  native  species,  A.  Ptarmica  fl.  pi.,  are  frequent  in 
cultivation  and  prove  very  useful  for  cut  flowers.  That  under 
notice  is  equally  suitable  for  cut  flowers,  and  though  single 
would  prove  more  attractive  to  those  who  take  delight  in  single 
flowers.  For  a  species  of  Achillea  the  rays  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  most  other  species  in  cultivation,  a  -fact  which 
should  encourage  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  species. 
There  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  double 
form  of  this  Siberian  species,  even  if  it  were  necessary  for  tire 
hybridist  to  try  his  hand  in  crossing  it  with  the  double  forms  of 
the  British  Sneezewort.  The  large  rays  of  the  plant  under 
notice  give  us  hope  that  a  double  form  of  it  would  certainly 
be  superior  to  any  of  the'  doubles  we  already  have  in  culture. 
For  the  illustration  of  this  handsome  species  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  Norwich. 


FERN  BALLS, 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so  the  Japanese  have  been 
very  industrious  in  introducing  to1  our  notice  a  method  of  cul¬ 
tivating  Davallia-s-  and  other  h  erns,  but  chiefly  D.  bullata  and 
D.  b.  Mariesii,  in  the  form  of  balls  of  soil  completely  covered 
with  the  rhizomes  of  these  beautiful  and  handsome  Ferns. 
There  are  various  forms  in  which  they  may  be  worked  up,  such 
as  birds,  monkeys,  and  elephants,  but  the  ordinary  forms  repre¬ 
senting  basket  plants.are  the  most-  generally  useful,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  employed.  We  have  on  several  occasions  seen 
immense  quantities  of  these  Fern  balls,  both  in  actual  form 
and  also  the  material  from  which  the  Fern  balls  could  be  con¬ 
structed  by  workers  in  the  nurseries.  On  the  occasion  of  a. 
recent  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  we  noted  one  large  house  entirely  devoted  to  these 
balls,  and  numbering  some  10,000.  Large  as  the  house  was, 
they  had  to  be  suspended  tier  above  tier  in  the  house,  and 
close  together,  so  that  when  once  the  Ferns  commence  grow¬ 
ing,  more  room  would  become  imperative  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  fronds-.  Of  the  illustrations  put  at  our 
service  by  Messrs.  Carter,  one  shows  a  Fern  ball  after  one 
year’s  growth,  but  the  other,  after  two  years'  growth,  shows 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  when  fully  established. 

CACTUS  DAHLIA  EVA. 

Last  year  witnessed  a  great-  advance  amongst  the  new  Cactus 
Dahlias.  For  the  past  decade-  or  more  one  oi  the  chief  objects 
of  raisers  has  been  to  obtain  a  good  white  Cactus  Dahlia. 
Several  have  been  raised,  put  into  commerce,  and  enjoyed  a. 
greater  or  less  reputation  tor  a  number  of  years,  until  at  last 
t-liey  were  displaced  by  something  better.  We  do  not  intend  to 
enumerate  the  various  types  which  have  appeared,  but  tire  best 
for  a  short  time  recently  proved  to  be  Lord  Roberts,  having 
good  white  flowers  of  exhibition  size,  and  certainly  the  best  two 
years  ago.  At  the  September  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Dahiia  Society  last-  year,  the  variety  Eva  turned  up,  and  was 
at  once  and  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  pure  white 
Cactus  Dahlia  hitherto  seen.  The  florets  are  long  and  pointed, 
making  it  more  truly  a  typical  Cactus  Dahlia  than  many  of 
those  so-called  in  former  years.  The  plants  are  of  dwarf  habit 
and  sturdy  growth,  while  every  flower  stands  clear  above  the 
foliage,  thus  making  the  variety  a  useful  garden  ornament,  as 
well  as  an  exhibition  sort-.  Flowers  were  shown  at  a  number  of 
the  principal  Dahlia,  exhibitions  in  London  last  year,  showing 
that  it  remained  in  perfect  condition  for  a  period  of  some  weeks. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  it  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  the  London  Dahlia  Union,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  this  being  of 
equal  value  as  the  First-class  Certificates  of  the  other  societies 
mentioned.  We  hope  it  will  remain  true  to  its  character  during 
the  coming  autumn,  and  that  we  shall  see  it  utilised  for  various 
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purposes.  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Son, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonai'ds-on-Sea,  we  are  able  to  place  an 
illustration  of  this  variety  before  our  readers. 


Ranunculus  parnassifolius. 

The  above  species  was  originally  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1769,  and  was  figured  in  the  early  number  of  the  “  Botanical 
Magazine,”  t.  386.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  rock  garden,  but  has 
never  become  very  common.  Being  of  dwarf  habit  and  requir¬ 
ing  careful  attention  to  prevent  its  being  overgrown  by  other 
species,  it  is  liable  to  get  lost  unless  the  cultivator  is  an 
enthusiast  for  this  class  of  plants.  The  height  does  not  exceed 
8  in.,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  stems  are  only  6  in.  high,  bearing  a 
few  large  flowers  on  the  top  closely  resembling  those  of  Par- 
nassia.  The  leaves  also  are  more  like  the  last-named  genus,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  name.  When  casually  seen  there  is  some 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Grass  of  Parnassus,  but  those 


Narcissus  Bicolor  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

Though  not  so  large  as  the  well-known  white  Daffodil 
Madame  de  Graaff,  the  above  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  graceful 
beauty,  and  very  slightly  darker  in  colour.  The  segments  are 
pure  white,  while  the  trumpet  is  pale  lemon  or  sulphur  white, 
and  fading  with  age  until  there  is  little  difference  between  it 
and  the  famous  variety  just  mentioned.  Its  value  was  well 
recognised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  8th, 
1888,  when  it  was  granted  a  First-class  Certificate. 

These  very  pale  and  delicate  colours  are  liable  to  get  soiled 
if  the  weather  during  March  and  April  happens  to  be  showery 
when  they  come  into  bloom ;  but  for  cut-flower  purposes  they 
can  always  be  gathered  while  still  in  the  bud  state,  and  if 
placed  in  water  and  kept  in  a  genially  warm  place  they  will 
expand  in  perfect  condition  and  spotlessly  clean.  During  the 
course  of  a,  few  days  the  colour  of  the  trumpet  will  fade  until 
nearly  pure  white.  Such  flowers  can  then  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  white  flowers  are  required. 

For  out-of-door  work,  however,  they  are  equally  suitable  as 
the  darker  colours,  because  perfectly  hardy  and  of  vigorous 
constitution.  When  the  bulbs  are  sufficiently  numerous  they 


By  courtesy  of  Z.  S.  Ware ,  Ltc \ 

Ranunculus  parnassifolius  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  from  5  lo 
8  inches  in  height,  for  the  alpine  garden,  with  terminal  cymes  of 
pure  white  flowers  of  large  size. 


who  are  familiar  with  the  latter  plant  will  at  once  see  that 
the  stems  of  this  plant  are  furnished  with  much  more  numerous 
leaves  than  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  plant.  Like  most 
of  the  perennial  Buttercups,  the  plant  under  notice  likes  to  be 
situated  in  a  fairly  damp  position,  SO'  that  it  may  not  get 
burned  up.  A  situation  on  the  north  aspect  of  the  rockery 
would  place  it  under  conditions  suitable  for  its  welfare,  and 
if  the  cultivator  has  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  roots  in 
a  moist  condition  he  should  mix  plenty  of  leaf  mould  or  peat 
with  the  natural  soil.  It  is  certainly  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  cultivators  of  this  class  of  plants.  The  illustration  has  been 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs,  T.  S,  Ware,  Limited,  Fel- 
tham,  Middlesex, 


Narcissus  bicolor  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  of  the  bicolor  Daffodils,  having  a  white  perianth  and  delicate 
sulphur-white  trumpet. 


might  be  utilised  for  bedding  purposes  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  stems  are  not  so  strong  as  those 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  type,  but  unless  in  very  exposed 
positions  they  would  not,  be  likely  to  fare  badly  when  used  for 
bedding  purposes  in  the  flower  garden.  In  most  establish¬ 
ments,  even  if  the  principal  flower-garden  is  not  in  a  sheltered 
position,  there  are  other  beds  or  groups  of  them  where  such  as 
Mrs,  ,T.  B.  M.  Camm  might  be  utilised  to  great  advantage.  The 
illustration  of  the  above  beautiful  variety  was  placed  at  our 
service  by  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  20,  Mary  Street,  Dublin, 
whose  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Daffodils  and  other  spring 
flowering  bulbs  has  gained  for  their  grounds  the  title  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  Ireland.  The  soil  of  their  ground  at  Rush,  Dublin,  is 
light,  and  sandy,  and  therefore  well  suited  for  the  cultivation 
of  bulbs  which  might  as  well  be  grown  in  Ireland  as  in  Holland. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  24th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  very  large  one,  both  in  the 
matter  of  exhibits  and  in  the  attendance  of  people.  Orchids  were 
well  represented  by  some  very  large  exhibits.  There  was  a 
Hyacinth  competition,  and  the  number  of  Hyacinths  present  had 
a  visible  effect  upon  the  show.  Tulips,  Daffodils,  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  generally  were  well  represented.  There  were  also 
fine  groups  of  Carnations,  Clematis,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
Cinerarias,  and  some  forced  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Lilacs, 
Azaleas,  and  Roses  in  pots. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  Orchids, 
consisting  principally  of  Phaius  and  Odontoglossums.  The 
former  were  the  more  important,  and  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  for  a  splendid  plant  bearing  thirteen  spikes  of 
bloom,  this  being  the  original,  or  one  of  the  original ;  also  pieces 
Odontoglossum  Adrianae  and  O.  Rolfeae  Oakwood  var.  -  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  fine  group. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  choice 
group  of  select  Orchids,  including  two  fine  pieces  of  Miltoniopsis 
blueiana  nobilior  bearing  immense  flowers.  They  also  had  fine 
pieces  of  Odontoglossum  loochristiense,  0.  Wilckeanum  var.,  O. 
Adrianae  var.,  and  0.  harryano-crispum  (Silver  Banksian 
M  edal). 

M.  Otto  Beyrodt,  nurseryman,  Berlin-Marienfelde,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  choice  varieties 
Odontoglossums,  mostly  natural  hybrids.  A  very  fine  one  was 
that  named  O.  Adrianae  Swoboda,  the  flowers  of  which  were 
small,  but  very  dark,  and  riciily  coloured.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  large 
group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dendrobiums.  Very  fine 
were  D.  no-bile  Fisheri,  D.  n.  Heathii,  D.  n.  pendulum,  D.  bryme- 
rianum,  with  long  fringes  to  the  lip.  They  also  had  well- 
flowered  pieces  of  Trichopilia  suavis,  Miltonia  Roezlii,  and 
Laelia  jonghiana,  some  of  the  latter  being  very  highly  coloured. 
They  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

IT.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rossi yn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  neatly  set  up  with 
Adiantums.  Very  choice  were  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum 
pittianum,  with  very  large  and  richly-blotched  flowers.  He  had 
several  other  Odontoglossums,  Milton ias,  Oncidiums,  etc.,  but 
the  two  first  were  certainly  the  finest  in  the  collection.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messi's.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  splendid  piece  of  Arpophyllum  giganteum  and  a 
splendid  Laeliocattleya  named  Lc.  callistoglossa  ignescens. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a 
small  and  interesting  lot  of  Orchids,  including  fine  pieces  of 
Cymbidium  lowianum,  Dendrobium  crassinode,  Laeliocattleya 
digbyano-Shroderae,  and  other  hybrids. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman),  Weston 
Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester,  exhibited  a  group  of  Odontoglossums 
carrying  large  branching  spikes.  Some  of  the  best  were  O. 
harryano-crispum,  0.  Adrianae,  O.  elegans,  O.  crispo-harryanum. 
(Silver  Floral  Medal.) 

De  B.  Crawshay  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  choice  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  including 
some  splendid  varieties  of  0.  crispum,  O.  triumphans,  and  0. 
Adrianae. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  ex¬ 
hibited  Laeliocattleya  Sedeni  var. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  fine  piece  of  Megaolinium  fa-l¬ 
ea  turn  of  very  singular  structure,  and  Cattleya  Trianaei  Katie 
Wigan. 

!'.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  exhibited  Eulophiella  peetersiana. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  Woking,  staged  a  well-grown  plant  of  Lycaste 
Skinner!  Westfield  variety. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Primula  kewensis,  Rhododendron  Veitchianum,  some  Ciner¬ 


arias,  and  the  new  Jasminuifi  primulinum  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 
The  Rhododendrons  were  particularly  showy  and  sweet-scented. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Roses,  consisting  chiefly  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and  Teas.  The 
former  were  noted  for  their  size  and  the  rich  colour  of  the 
blooms,  and  on  account  of  their  fine  form  and  colour  they 
attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention  and  were  accorded  a  Gold 
Medal.  Amongst  the  Tea  Roses  Catherine  Mermet  was  very 
fine.  Even  more  showy  was  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  flowers  being 
particularly  large  and  handsome. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  set  up 
a  group  of  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Guelder  Roses,  Azaleas, 
and  other  forced  subjects. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Mills),  Coombe  House, 
Croydon,  exhibited  a  group  of  the  white  variety  of  Primula 
obconica  with  large  white  flowers  and  very  effective. 

Mrs.  Burns  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Fielder),  North  Mymms  Park. 
Hatfield,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  the  bright  reel  Carnation 
named  America. 

Miss  Wilmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley  Place,  Warley,  Essex,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  plants  of  Anemone  Hepatica  alba  plena,  having 
pure  white  double  flowers. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  exhibited  a  basket  of 
the  now  perpetual  flowering  Crimson  Rambler,  named  Beddiim 
Gem. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
a  group  of  bulbs  grown  in  fibre,  without  drainage,  the  vessels 
used  m  most  cases  being  of  small  size  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  I .  Sander  and  Sons  staged  a  group  of  Retinospora 
Sanderi  of  very  dwarf  habit,  blue  colour,  and  resembling  more  a 
group  of  Heaths  rather  than  Conifers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  mixed  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  Clematis, 
Gardenias,  and  Boronia  heterophylla,  and  a  very  fine  variety 
named  Pteris  serrulata'compacta.  He  also  had  a  Rambler  Rose 
named  Leuchtstem,  which  was  much  admired.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  choice  group  of  fine  foliage  plants,  consisting  of  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  other  subjects.  Some  of  the 
Palms  were  notably  elegant  and  graceful,  and  would  make  charm¬ 
ing  plants  for  table  decorations. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Conifers,  Primulas,  Anemones,  Saxifragas,  and  various  other 
early-flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
set  up  a  large  group  of  hardy  plants,  including  some  Daffodils 
which  had  been  forced.  Very  well  represented  were  the  different 
types  o;f  Primula.  Choice  rock  garden  plants  were  Mertensia 
primuloides  with  dark  violet  flowers,  Viola  pedat.a  bicolor. 
Primula  frondosa,  and  many  fine  double  forms  of  Primroses. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Cinerarias  of  the  Stellata  type  in  a  grand  variety  of  pleasing 
colours.  The  plants  were  of  medium  height,  and  very  freely 
branched. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  greenhouse  sub¬ 
jects,  including  Palms,  Acacias,  Rambler  Roses,  Azaleas,  Tree 
Paeonies,  Japanese  Maples,  and  various  other  subjects.  The 
Paeonies  were  powerfully  scented. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  set  up  a  large  group  of  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Primroses,  and  other  hardy  subjects.  Very  fine  was 
Muscari  Heavenly  Blue.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  plants,  notable  amongst  which  were 
Daffodils,  Anemones,  Shortia  galacifolia.  and  dwarf  plants  of 
Rhododendron  ciliatum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

There  was  a  competition  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pots  of 
Hyacinths,  and  the  leading  award  went  to  Messrs.  Geldemond 
and  Son,  Lisse,  Holland,  who  had  a,  very  fine  exhibit  indeed, 
the  spikes  being  of  great  size,  while  the  pots-  were  very  small. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  were  second. 

The  first  award  for  one  hundred  Tulips  in  no  less  than  fifty 
varieties  went  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples, 
consisting  of  sixty-two  dishes  of  the  principal  varieties  still  in 
good  condition.  Good  samples  were  Baumann’s  Red  Winter 
Reinette,  Newton  Wonder,  Lord  Derby,  Gloria  Mundi,  Bis¬ 
marck,  London  Pippin,  etc. 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  issue.) 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 


We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings  shows  etc 
dequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World.  “  ’  ' 


We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 


We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement 
'hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


was  seen  in  The  Gardening 


World. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  pow’r,  suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  ev’ry  flower.’’—  Pope. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  j 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  > 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  j 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  ( 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  j 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  < 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  £ 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ( 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ^ 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ) 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ) 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  / 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  \ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ; 

The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared : —  < 

< 

March  14. — NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  < 

March  21.—  A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

Back  numbers  may  he  obtained  from  the  ‘ 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

M  itli  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  two 
Supplements  in  colours:  NEW  TEA  ROSE  ) 
“CHAMELEON,”  THE  GARDENS  OF 
COOMBE  CLIFFE.  ’ 

JsEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Coloured^ 
’late  oi  COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS.  ( 


Views  and  Reviews. 


An  Arctic  House  for  Plants. 

We  have  now  houses  for  growing  the  plants 
of  tropical,  sub-tropical,  temperate,  and  cold 
countries,  but  arctic  plants  are  able  to  grow 
in  the  open  air  without  protection.  An  idea 
has  now  been  started  by  Mr.  John  Munro  in 
the  “  Times  ”  concerning  the  construction  of 
a.  house  for  the  cultivation  of  arctic  or  polar 
plants.  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  other  writers,  is  the  retarding  of 
hila,cs,  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  various 
other  subjects,  for  the  purpose-  of  delaying 
their  bloom  until  some  period  long  after  their 
natural  season.  This  is  advantageous  inas¬ 
much  as  it  enables  tlio-se  flowers  to  be 
obtained  much  more  easily  than  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  forcing. 

It  is  not-  very  clear  in  some  instances  what 
the  writers  are-  driving  at,  nor  do  they  appear 
to  be  certain  as  to  whether  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose  could  be  served  by  an  arctic  house, 
beyond  being  a  means  of  conducting  experi¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Munro- speaks  about  there  being 
a  tropical  house  or  .conservatory  at  Ke-w. 
There  are  several  tropical  houses,  but  neither 
of  them  are  synonymous  with  the  cons-e-rva- 
tory.  He  also  states  that  there  is  an  alpine 
garden,  but  hitherto  not  an  arctic  house. 
There  is,  ho-wever,  an  alpine  house  where  the 
plants  are  grown,  not  to  keep  them  cool,  but 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold  of  the  English 
climate.  This  see-ms  paradoxical  in  the  face 
o-f  advocating  the  claims  of  our  attention  to 
the  construction  of  an  arctic  house,  and  the 
fitting  up  of  refrigerating  plant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  snow  and  ice,  and  a  tempera^ 
ture  similar  to  what  the  plants  are  subjected 
to  in  alpine  regions.  Mr.  Munro  thinks  such 
a  cold  conservatory  would  he-  interesting, 
possible,  and  a  novelty,  as  “  so-me  pretty 
effects  of  sno-w  and  ice  might  be  produced 
even  in  summer.”  The  writer  also  desired 
that  someone  would  point,  out  if  there  was 
any  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such 
a  house.  Hithe-rto,  it  seems,  no  answer  to 
his  question  has  been  advanced. 

In  our  opinion  the  chief  use  of  an  arctic 
house  would  be  to-  retard  plants  until  a  cer¬ 


tain  desirable  time ;  and  for  the  making  of 
experiments,  to-  see  what  effects  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  low  temperatures,  and  a  short,  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  pretty  effects  of  snow  and 
ice  is  mere  sentiment,  because,  however 
pretty  they  might  be  regarded,  it,  would  be 
impossible-  to  reproduce  the  conditions-  on 
anything  like  a  scale  that  would  make  one 
believe  he  was  in  the  arctic  regions,  or  e-ve-n 
o-n  o-ur  own  little  Alps  o-f  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land.  The  question  of  retarding  alpine 
plants  is  only  of  secondary  importance,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  require,  not  only  a  house,  but 
refrigerating  apparatus  to  keep  the  plants  in 
a  dormant  condition  ;  whereas,  with  an  un¬ 
heated  alpine  house,  we  could  protect  the 
plants  from  inclemencies  of  the  weather  dur¬ 
ing  o-ur  winter  and  early  spring,  and  thereby 
be  enabled  to  e-njo-y  them  in  perfection  at  a 
time  when  hardy  flowers  are  scarce,  because 
at  the  mercy  o-f  the  weather  in  the  open. 

1  o-  s-ee  alpine  or  arctic  plants  in  full  bloom, 
and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  snow  and 
ice-  in  the  near  vicinity,  is  altogether  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Plants  do  not  bloo-m  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  very  low  ;  that  is,  when  they  are 
freezing,  nor  when  covered  with  snc-w  or 
ice.  The  alpine  plants  come  into-  bloom 
when  the  temperature  is  fairly  high,  genial, 
and  certainly  considerably  above  freezing 
point.  The-re  may  be  snow  and  ice  in  their 
vicinity,  either  higher  up  the  mountains  or 
even  actually  below  the  level  o-f  the  plants 
in  bloom,  but  such  snow  and  ice  would  be 
that  occupying  the  hollows  whe-re.  the  snow 
had  been  blown  in  winter  :  and  such  immense 
heaps  tilling  up  the  hollows  lie  a  lo-ng  time, 
because  they  melt  less  rapidly  than  when 
only  in  thin  layers.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
to  see  alpine  plants  in  full  bloom  in  a  small 
house,  with  snow  and  ice  in  the  same  struc¬ 
ture?  The  snow  would  very  quickly  melt, 
and  that  effect  would  be  lost  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible 
to-  have  alpine-  plants  flowering  in  perfection 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  unmelted  ice  and 
snow  in  a  small  house  of  artificial  construc¬ 
tion. 

We  learn  from  “  Cold  Storage  ”  that, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  Bryant  Sowerby,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  that  the 
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idea  of  a  Polar  house  had  previously  been  suggested  at  Regent’s 
Park,  as  the  idea  was  that  the  house  would  be  interesting  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  that  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
such  a  house  would  hardly  justify  the  results.  The  writer  in 
question  spoke  of  lichens  and  mosses  growing  on  a  thin  layer 
of  soil  covering  the  ice  in  the  arctic  regions,  which  could  not  be 
imitated  in  this  country  without  the  aid  of  an  arctic,  house. 

The  same  writer  also  speaksi  about  the  stunted  growth  char¬ 
acteristic  of  arctic  regions,  but  that  idea  does  not  appeal  to  us 
in  the  least.  The  plants  that  grow  in  alpine'  regions  are  not  in 
any  way  stunted,  but  reach  their  maximum  of  natural  growth, 
and  after  their  long  rest  during  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter 
they  awake  refreshed  and  happy  and  bloom  to  perfection  at  a 
time  when  the  temperature  of  the  mountains  is  really  genial 
and  very  pleasant,  although  there  might  be  heaps  of  snow  in 
the  hollows  close  at  hand. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  this  we  may  say  that  large  numbers 
of  alpine  plants  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  or  in  any  -  other  good 
collection,  and  the  growth  they  make  under  the  influence  of  the 
English  climate  is  not  so  much  greater  than  may  lie  seen  in 
their  native  homes.  The  real  alpine  AVillowsi  make  their 
growth  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  and  wake  up  a.  little 
more  early  than  in  their  alpine  home,  but  they  finish  up  their 
growth,  and  after  a  short  rest,  recommence  growing  again,  as  a 
result  of  the  higher  temperature  and  the  longer  season. 

The  writer  speaks  about  producing  dwarf  Oaks,  as  the  result 
of  growing  them  in  the  arctic  house.  We  should  regard  this 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  Whether  Oaks  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  complete  their  growth  in  a,  short  season  and  rest 
under  the  influence  of  arctic  cold  isi  a  subject  that  has  got  to 
be  proved,  but,  we  doubt  the  success  of  it  very  much.  The 
truly  alpine  or  arctic  plants  have  grown  under  those  conditions 
for  so  many  thousands,  or  it  may  be,  million  years,  that  their 
habit  is  now  completely  in  accord  with  their  environment,  and 
they  do  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  grow  into  trees,  even  in 
the  more  genial  climate  of  the  lowlands  of  Britain. 

The  dwarfing  of  various  Conifers  and  other  trees  by  the 
Japanese  is  stated  to  be  induced  to  some  extent,  by  placing  the 
plants  in  the  cool  draught  of  houses;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the 
small  quantity  of  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  and  the  limited 
amount  of  food  and  moisture  at  the  command  of  the  plants 
have  a  more  dwarfing  effect  upon  them  than  the  mere  draught 
of  a  cold  house.  Neither  do1  we  agree  with  the  writer  that  a 
house  sunk  in  the  ground  with  its  roof  level  with  the  ground 
would  be  a  suitable  place  for  the  growth  of  alpine  plants. 
They  are  like  the  grouse  and  ptarmigan  of  their  native  hills 
and  wilds;  they  love  the  mountain  air  and  the  unobstructed 
light  which  is  theirs  the  livelong  summer  day,  and  which  is 
much  longer  than  that  of  England.  We  believe  many  of  these 
tilings  would  rot  away  on  account  of  the  lack  of  light  and  the 
damp  and  confined  atmosphere  of  such  a  building. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  beneficial  advantages  of  a  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plant  would  be  turned  to1  much  better  account  by  keeping 
the  atmosphere  of  houses,  genially  cool  during  the  summer 
months,  but  particularly  in  diy  and  sub-tropical  weather.  Re¬ 
frigerating  plant  attached  to-  a  range  of  glass  might  be-  employed 
for  keeping  the  temperature  sufficiently  low,  not  only  in  the 
bouse  for  alpine  plants,  but  in  the  house  for  cool  Orchids,  which 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  moisture  and  an  arid 
atmosphere  during  our  summer. 

The  writer  in  “  Cold  Storage  ”  says  it.  would  not  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  machine  running  continuously ;  but  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  at  all  events,  in  winters  such  as  the  past 
has  been,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  machine  running 
almost  continuously  during  the  day  at  least,  so  as  to  keep  the 
temperature  below  freezing  point.  That,  is  really  the  most, 
useful  object  for  which  such  machinery  could  be  constructed. 
In  order  to  allow  alpine  plants  to  bloom,  it  would  be  necessary, 
however,  to  stop  the  machine,  and  allow  the  temperature  in  the 
arctic  house  to  rise  naturally ;  otherwise  the  plants  would  not 
bloom. 


Tea  Roses  for  Decorative  Purposes. 

(Nee  Coloured.  Plate.) 

The  profuse  and  continuous-blooming  qualities,  of  many 
varieties  of  Tea, -scented  and  hybrid  Tea  Roses  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  have  led  to,  an  enormous  increase  in  their  cultivation, 
and  few  gardens  are  considered  complete  without  a  supply  of 
these  beautiful  flowers.  Planted  in  company  with  their  con¬ 
geners,  the  China  Roses,  they  furnish  from  June  till  October,  or 
longer  if  frost  does  not  intervene,  a  lavish  display  of  their  rich 
and  softly-toned  blossoms,  which  are  invaluable  for  garden  orna¬ 
mentation  and  for  cutting  for  house  decoration. 

In  a  paper  contributed  to-  the  Rose  Conference,  held  in  the 
gardens  of  Holland  House,  Kensington,  last  June,  Mr.  William 
Paul  dealt  with  the  possibilities  and  cultivation  of  these  classes 
as  ever-blooming  Roses  for  garden  decoration,  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  as  comprising  some  of  the  best  kinds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose :  Aurora,  Boadicea,  Camoens,  Chameleon,  Comtesse  Fester- 
tics  Hamilton,  Corallina,  Dainty,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia, 
Enchantress,  Fairy  Queen,  Fortuna,  G.  Nabonnand,  General 
Schablikine,  Grass  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  C. 
P.  Strassheim,  Mme-.  Eugene  Resal,  Mme.  L.  Messimy,  Mile.  G. 
Baud,  Morning  Glow,  Papa,  Gontier,  Princesse  A.  de  Monaco, 
Queen  Mab,  Salmonea,  Sulphurea,  The  Alexandra,  and  Yvonne 
Gravier. 

One  of  the  newest  of  these,  Chameleon,  which  was  raised  in 
the  Waltham  Cross  nurseries,  we  illustrate  in  the  present 
number,  and  it  is  one  that  is-  sure  to  be  popular  when  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  it  to-  be  in  general  cultivation.  The  flowers 
from  which  the  coloured  plate  was  prepared  were  gathered 
at  the  time  of  the  first  flowering  in  June,  when  the  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  cf  the  petals  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
feature.  As  the  name  of  the  Rose  implies,  the  colour  of  the 
blossoms  is  apt  to  vary,  some  of  them — especially  in  autumn — 
being  almost  white  ;  but  whatever  tints  they  assume,  they  are 
always  artistically  beautiful,  whilst  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
excellent  for  bedding  and  general  cultivation. 


Coombe  Cliffe,  Croydon. 

(<S'ee  Supplement.) 

The  builder  is,  fast  annexing  every  available  spot-  in  the 
beautiful  valley  in  which  the-  Borough  of  Croydon,  Surrey,  is 
situated,  so  that  in  a  few  years,  we  predict  it  will  be  linked  up 
with  London  on  the  one  hand,  by  way  of  Thornton  Heath  and 
Norbury  to  Streatham,  already  part  of  the  County  of  London  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  Burley,  Smitham  Bottom, 
and  Lower  Chipstead  to  Merstham,  Redhill,  and  Reigate.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  the  gardens  of  Croydon  have  been  rapidly 
disappearing  one  after  the  other,  and  Coombe-  Cliffe,  Croydon, 
is  one  of  the  private  residences  that  has,  to  all  appearances, 
become  doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  so-  many  others.  Hereto¬ 
fore  it,  has  been  occupied  by  F.  J.  Homiman,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Richardson),  but,  we  understand  it  has  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time. 

Utility  and  the  needs  of  London  generally  prove  too  power¬ 
ful  for  individual  enterprise  to-  withstand.  To-  this  must  be 
added  the  increased  difficulties  of  gardening;  where  the  ground 
becomes  covered  with  human  habitations,  thus,  preventing  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  besides  polluting  it  with  smoke  and  all 
the  deleterious  substances  emanating  from  the  same.  While 
Croydon  remained  an  "isolated  and  practically  rural  township 
it  was  possible  to  grow  all  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
suitable  for  our  climate.  Conifers  are  amongst-  the  first  of 
trees  to,  suffer  from  a,  smoky  atmosphere,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  Cedars,  and  other  trees  of  that  order  form  a  feature  of  the 
leafy  vegetation,  as  seen  in  our  Supplement  plate  of  a  portion 
of  the  grounds  of  Coombe  Cliffe.  The  picture  represents  a 
portion  of  the  flower-garden  bordering  upon  a  drive,  and  well 
backed  up  with  a  rich  screen  of  various  types  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Though  not,  visible  in  this  view,  the  glass  ranges'  are,  also 
good,  particularly  the,  conservatory,  which  is  a  handsome  struc¬ 
ture  both  externally  and  internally. 


VIEW  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN,  COOMBE  CLIFFE,  CROYDON.  Photo  by  j.  Gregory. 
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NEW  DECORATIVE  TEA  ROSE,  “CHAMELEON 


From  an  Oil  Painting  by  Misa  Florence  Paul 
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MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER  AND  ROLLER. 


placin»  of  the  motor  Iawn  mower,  which 
machinp  n!6  iere'Vlt?ion  the  market.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
le  an  be  used  for  a  stationary  engine  as  well,  and  there- 


— 0 - 

NICOTINE  WOOL  FUMIGATOR. 

This  new  insecticide  Fmnigator  consists  of  wool  impregnate 
with  nicotine.  It  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  Loucdiborou°-: 
vapour lser  Its  uses  are  for  fumigating  for  green  amf  black  fly 
Its  special  feature  is  that  it  emits  less  smoke  and  more  nicotin 
vapour  than  any  other  smoke  fumigant.  In  the  case  of  fumia 
tmn  for  white  Tomato  fly,  it  is  fatal  to  the  insect,  but  a  sPray°o 

Sulphocide  is  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  e<^s  nex 
morning.  The  nicotine  wool  is  also  handy  for  frames?°and  i 
invaluable  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  because  it  does  not  im 
part,  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  fruit,  so  that  it  may  be  use< 
when  a  nicotine  va.pouriser  would  be  undesirable  4s  a  plan 
wash  it  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  half  a  packet  of  nicotine  woo 
to  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  to  each  of  which  a  dessert  spoonful  o 
washing  soda  has  been  added.  In  this  form  it  is  a  very  active 
insecticide.  A  packet  weighing  two  ounces  is  sufficient  tc 
fumigate  1,250  to  2,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  preparations 
put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  John  Hepworth  and  Co.  9 
Church  Gate,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

— o — 

Messrs.  W.  COOPER,  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Cooper’s  illustrated  catalogue  is  too  well  known  to  re 
quire  much  description  here.  The  latest  edition  runs  to  415 
pages,  and  is  replete  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  th° 
garden  from  a  hand  light  up  to  a  conservatory  for  a  millionaire" 
The  cost  of  the  catalogue  is  Is.,  bound  m  red  cloth  boards,  but 
readers  of  “  G.  W. "  can  have  it  post  free. 

Mr.  W.  T  PRATT. 

In  Mr.  Pratt’s  list  will  be  found  a  novelty  for  1903,  in  the 
shape  of  what  he  has  called  the  “  Triumph  ”  suspending  basket, 
which  is  made  up  into  all  sorts  of  pretty  designs,  and  is  certainly 
produced  at  a  rate  which  is  cheap  enough  to  bring  them  into 
popular  use.  This  list  also  contains  amongst  others  a  con- 


fore  that  it  has  all  the  adjustments  as  to  length  and  cut  etc. 
which  should  be  found  in  the  best  of  the  ordinary  lawn  mowers 
It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  30,  36,  and  42  inch.  The  makers  will 
be  glad  to  send  fuller  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs. 
I  ho  mas  Green  and  Son,  Limited,  Smithfield  Iron  Works 
Leeds. 


5ome  Novelties  of  1903. 


Several  weeks  ago  we  noted  and  illustrated  in 
The  Gardening  Would  a  motor  lawn  mower, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the 
engine  of  the  motor  was  driven  by  petrol.  The 
motor  lawn  mower  which  we  now  have  under 
notice  has  an  engine  driven  by  steam.  Just,  as  in 
motor  cars  so  has  each  motive  power  its 
advocates.  It  is  claimed  that  for  the  ordinary  man  a  motor 
driven  by  steam  is  much  more  simple.  The  engine  is  certainly 
quieter,  and  speed  can  be  regulated  at  will.  Messrs.  Green, 
who  have  introduced  this  steam  lawn  mower  and  roller,  have 
carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  for  a  considerable  time,  the 


Messrs.  SHANKS  &  SON,  Ltd. 

Me  have  received  from  Messrs.  Shanks  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Bush 
Lane,  Cannon  Street,  London,  a  copy  of  their  catalogue  of  Lawn 
Mowers  for  1903.  In  it,  as  in  previous  years,  a  large  selection 
of  Lawn  Mowers  is  shown  at  various  prices,  but  even  the  cheapest 
is  built  upon  the  same  excellent  lines  as  have  made  the  reputation 
of  this  firm’s  make  of  machines.  We  would  again  draw  attention 
to  a  little  convenience  in  the  shape  of  Shanks’s  Lawn  Mower 
carnage,  which,  when  the  grounds  are  of  any  extent,  prove  of 
great  value  in  transporting  the  La.wn  Mower  from  place  to  place 
without  damage  resulting,  such  as  has  often  occurred  by  dragoino- 
it  over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  roads. 


In  the  following  notes  we  reproduce  a  few  of  the  novelties  of 
1903  which  will  be  found  of  interest  to  our  readers.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  know  further  details  of  any  of 
these  novelties  we  have  appended  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturers. 


— o — 

A  SWEEPING  MACHINE. 

When  the  grounds  are  of  any  extent,  and  it  is 
desired  to  keep  them  in  apple  pie  order  at  all 
times,  the  value  of  a  sweeping  machine  during 
September,  October  and  November  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  machine  which  we  illustrate  is  called 
the  r‘  Eclipse  Sweeping  Machine,”  and  the  picture 
gives  a  good  idea  of  its  features.  The  brushes 
are  made  to  adjust  according  to  wear.  The  dotted 
lines  in  the  picture  represent  the  collecting  box 
raised  so  that  it  can  be  emptied  into  a  barrel 
placed  between  the  handles.  There  are  two  sizes 
for  hand  machines  and  two  sizes  for  horse 
machines.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  T. 
Green  and  Son,  Limited,  Smithfield  Iron  Works, 
Leeds. 
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siderable  number  of  other  stoneware  sundries  for  the  garden, 
such  as  plain  and  ornamental  flower  vases,  etc. 

— o — 

A  MOWING  MACHINE. 

The  lawn  mower  which  wo  illustrate  herewith  is  called  the 
“  Scotsman.”  It  is  a  high  grade  Canadian  mower,  the  blades 
being  of  Sheffield  steel.  The  particular  feature  of  this  mower  is 
the  fact  that  the  knives  can  be  set  to  cut.  as  low  as  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Another  exceedingly  good  feature  of  the  machine  is  the 


interchangeability  of  the  parts.  These  machines  are  put  upon 
the-  market  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  which  is  subject  to  a 
large  trade  discount.  Messrs.  James  Buchanan  and  Wilson  are 
importers,  their  address  being  47-51,  Stockwell  Street’,  Glasgow. 

— o — 

HAND  FUMIGATOR. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  interesting  little  bit 
of  apparatus  which  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  simple.  The  bulb 
shown  in  the  fingers  of  the  hand  is  of  rubber.  To  use  the  fumi- 
gator  a  little  tobacco  paper  is  put  into  the  receptacle  and  ignited, 
the  rubber  bulb  is  then  compressed,  and  the  fumes  are  driven 
upon  the  plant.  In  this  way  the  plants  which  require  fumiga¬ 
tion  get  their  share  without  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  whole 
greenhouse  with  the  fumes  or  wasting  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco. 
It  can  also  be  used  as  a  powder  distributor,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  be  found  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  manufacturer  is 
Mr.  C.  E.  West,  Higham  Hill,  London,  N.E.  The  same  manu¬ 


facturer  has  also  put  on  the  market  a  patented  aerated  spray 
syringe,  and  this  is  composed  of  an  ordinary  syringe  with  an 
extra  cylinder  for  holding  the  liquid.  When  the  plunger  of  the 
syringe  is  pressed  inwards  the  liquid  is  driven  out  of  the  under 
cylinder,  and  dispersed  by  means  of  the  compressed  air  in  the 
upper  cylinder  into  a  fine  spray — so  fine  in  fact  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  eye.  This  finely  diffused  vapour  naturally 
hangs  in  the  air  and  around  the  plant,  and  in  this  way  reaches 
every  remote  corner  of  the  foliage. 

— o — 

CHAIN-TENNIS  PONY  LAWN  MOWER. 

A  number  of  different  kinds  of  lawn  mowers  are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Follows  and  Bates,  Limited,  patentees  and  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  Gorton,  Manchester.  Of  several  of  which  we  have  illus¬ 
trations,  we  think  well  of  the  Chain-Tennis  Pony  Lawn  Mower, 
which  is  light  in  draught  and  easy  to  handle.  The  machine 
contains  all  the  more  important  improvements  belonging  to  other 
instruments  sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  with  the  addition  of  a 
newly  designed  and  patented  grass  tipping  arrangement.  By 
means  of  a  bar  the  grass  box  becomes  emptied,  and  the  grass 
thrown  in  the  heap  behind  the  machine,  so  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  stop  in  order  to  perform  the  operation,.  The  box 
swings  into  its  original  position,  and  the  work  of  mowing  is 
simply  continued.  The  structure  of  the  machine  is  very  similar 
to  the  lawn  mowers,  with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  as 
driven  by  chains. 


Messrs.  SKINNER,  BOARD  &  Co. 

This  firm  have  just  issued  a  supplementary  catalogue  of  their 
patent  “wire-tension”  greenhouses,  illustrated.  With  the 
number  are  very  good  pictures  of  houses  recently  erected  by 
them  throughout  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  is 
acquiring  a  good  deal  of  popularity,  which  is  not  very  hard  to 
understand,  when  one  realises  how  graceful  and  light  in  appear- 
ance  the  houses  constructed  upon  this  principal  are.  The  list 
also  contains  a  set  of  pictures  of  this  firm's  improved  upright 
tubular  boilers.  Copies  of  the  supplementary  catalogue,  as  well 
as  the  main  catalogue,  will  be  sent  post  free  by  Messrs.  Skinner, 
Board  and  Co.,  Rupert  Street,  Bristol. 

TENTS. 

Mr.  John  Unite,  of  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.,  sends  us  his 
illustrated  list  of  tents  and  marquees  from  the  smallest  shelter 
up  to  a  marquee  sufficient  to  accommodate  hundreds  of  people. 
One  can  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  good  selection  from  this  firm. 
He  also  holds  in  stock  green  house  shades  and  blinds  as  well  as 
garden  netting,  etc. 

— o — 

GARDEN  FURNITURE. 

The  above  title  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  for  the  furnishing  of  gardens  or  similar 
situations  out  of  doors.  Garden  seats  are  fitted  up  for  one  or 
several  persons  in  many  fanciful  designs.  The  framework  in 
some  cases  is  slender,  as  if  made  of  bamboo,  but  the  rods  em¬ 
ployed  being  more  or  less  flexible,  they  have  been  twisted  into 
many  fanciful  forms.  For  heavier  kinds  of  furniture,  rustic  work 
is  still  employed  for  chairs,  tables,  vases,  pedestals  for  sup¬ 
porting  pots,  and  other  rustic  ornaments  of  similar  character. 
Summer  houses  are  also  done  on  a  similar  plan,  and  they  consist 
of  plain  wooden  bars  or  of  the  branches  of  trees  in  their  rough 
state,  the  bark  being  merely  removed,  and  the  variously  twisted 
branches  utilised  for  some  part  of  the  house  or  the  other,  just 
as  they  have  grown.  The  above  are  largely  dealt  in  by  Messrs. 
Baxendale  and  Co.,  Manchester.  They  also  deal  in  garden 
seats  and  ornaments  of  a  more  ordinary  form,  such  as  those  seen 
in  public  parks,  and  having  a  framework  of  iron.  A  very  ornate 
seat  is  that  named  the  “  Fern  and  Blackberry  ”  seat.  This  is 
artistically  finished  in  bronze,  and  would  make  a  very  handsome 
seat  in  conservatories  large  enough  to  accommodate  such  an 
article  of  furniture. 

THE  FOUR  OAKS  MANUAL. 

Despite  the  considerable  number  of  lists  which  come  to  hand 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  we  must  say  that  it  is  always  with 
pleasure  that  wre  turn  to  the  perusal  of  this  catalogue  of  garden 
sundries.  There  is  generally  something  novel  in  it.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  good,  and  the  remarks  are  generally  to  the  point. 
Four  oaks  undentable  syringes  are  evidently  continuing  their 
popularity.  .The  number  is  certainly  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
and  we  should  say  that  this  is  another  instance  of  “  good  wine 
needing  no  bush.”  The  catalogue  contains  a  large  number  of 
useful  garden  sundries.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  and 
certainly  deserves  a  careful  study.  The  address  is  “  Femlea,’ 
Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham. 


CRICKET  GROUND  ROLLERS. 

We  notice  a  great  variety  of  garden  rollers  of  various  sizes  and 
patterns  offered  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers  and  Co.,  Thorn- 
cliff  e  Ironworks,,. Sheffield.  They  have  a  regular  series,  com¬ 
mencing  with  garden  rollers  of  useful  size,  to  be  drawn  about 
by  the  hand,  and 'having  various  contrivances  to  facilitate  their 
being  moved  about  and  tunned  easily  in  narrow  spaces ;  about 
five  to  eight  different  patterns  of  these  garden  rollers  are  illus¬ 
trated.  Cricket  ground  rollers  are  also  offered  in  great  variety 
of  form,  in  all  cases  intended  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  when  of  any 
appreciable  size.  They  are  also  fitted  in  some  cases  with  handles 
admitting  of  their  being  turned  about  by  large  numbers  of  work¬ 
men  both  pulling  and  pushing  according  to  their  position  with 
regard  to  the  machine.  In  those  cases,  where  the  handles  are 
double  and  suited  for  workmen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  turn  the 
roller  round,  as  it  can  be  hauled  in  either  direction.  Mhen 
absolute  weight  is  required,  some  of  those  that  are  fitted  up  with 
the  means  of  carrying  water  or  sand  ballast  will  prove  very 
useful.  Most  of  these  rollers1  have  double  cylinders  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  being  easily  fumed  when  horses  constitute  the 
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motor  power.  The  same  firm  also  furnish  ornamental  fountains 
of  several  very  beautiful  designs,  and  suitable  for  prominent 
positions  in  the  flower  garden,  or  better  dressed  parts  of  the 
grounds.  Vases,  pedestals,  garden  tables,  and  other  gardening 
implements  of  that  character  are  of  very  artistic  and  beautiful 
designs  as  a  rule. 

WINDMILLS  AND  GARDENS. 

Some  years  ago  the  connection  between  windmills  and  gardens 
would  have  been  considered  very  remote.  Since  then,  however, 
the  construction  of  windmills  has  so  advanced  that  even  in  the 
lowest  lying  countries  a  regular  amount  of  motive  power  can  be 
ensured.  However,  taking  the  case  of  large  gardens  or  nurseries 
in  which  no  water  supply  exists,  we  might  readily  consider  that 
no  better  system  of  remedying  this  state  of  matters  is  possible 
than  the  erection  of  windmills  with  water  tanks  contained  in  the 
tower.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Millar  and  Sons,  engineers  of  Annan. 
N.B.,  have  made  a  speciality  of  these  windmills,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  full  details  or  quotations  to  anyone  interested  in 
this  subject.  We  may  add  that  where  any  such  installations  of 
windmills  have  been  erected  for  various  purposes,  they  have 
worked  steadily  for  some  years  with  practically  no  attention 
except  for  the  occasional  “  lick  of  paint  ”  and  the  necessary 
supply  of  lubricating  oil.  By  means  of  the  combined  windmill 
and  water  tank  contained  in  the  tower  the  water  is  raised  to  a 
high  elevation,  from  which  pipes  can  be  led  any  distance  from 
the  gardens  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  sufficient  pressure 
at  the  end. 

— o — 

RANSOMES’  LAWN  MOWERS. 

The  greatest  novelty  in  Messrs.  Ransomes’  catalogue  for  1903 
is  the  motor  lawn  mower,  a  description  of  which  was  given  re¬ 
cently  in  The  Gardening  World,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  here.  The  catalogue  is,  as  usual,  complete  and  well 
illustrated,  showing  lawn  mowers  of  all  varieties  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  including  the  Anglo-Paris,  which  is  a  speciality  with  extra 
length  of  handle  for  cutting  banks  and  slopes,  and  which  has 
proved  so  useful,  as  many  of  our  readers  can  attest. 

— o — 

HORTICULTURAL  BRASS. 


Messrs.  Benton  and  Stone,  Bracebridge  Street,  Birmingham, 
have  issued  their  list  of  syringes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  for 
all  purposes.  He  will  be  a  hard  man  to  please  who  cannot  find 
in  this  list  a  syringe  to  suit  his  fancies  or  needs.  The  catalogue 
is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  in  addition  a  large  variety  of 
spray  pumps,  producers,  hose  fittings  in  considerable  variety, 
lawn  sprinklers,  hand  pumps,  fountain  jets,  and  garden  chairs. 
All  will  like  the  manner  in  which  this  catalogue  is  got  up  ;  each 
article  is  illustrated,  and  the  details  and  prices  given  referring 
to  it  are  well  specified  and  clear.  It  is  scarcely’  necessary  for  us 
to  assure  readers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  brass  work  and  finish 
of  the  articles  supplied  by  this  firm,  as  they  are  well  enough 
known  already.  A  list  will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  applicants, 
and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  gardener’s  file. 

— o — 

TWO-WAY  HOSE  BRANCH  PIPE. 

We.  illustrate  herewith  a  very  ingenious  attachment  for  a 
warden  hose,  by  means  of  which  rose,  jet,  and  tap  are  combined. 
By  turning  the  front  plate  a  stream  of  water  may  be  changed 


from  a  heavy  jet  to  a  fine  rose,  and  by  turning  it  a  little  further 
still  may  be  shut  off  altogether.  The  attachment  shown  is 
Purser’s  patent,  and  may  be  obtained  through  any  ironmonger 
or  garden  sundriesman. 

— o — 

WITH’S  PLANT  FOOD. 

Under  the  name  of  sundries  and  raw  materials  With’s 
Chemical  Manure  Company,  Aubrey  Street,  Hereford,  discuss 
the  question  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda, 
bone  meal,  and  other  manures,  either  of  mineral  or  animal 
origin.  These  are,  of  course,  the  various  ingredients  out  of 
which  the  general  manures  are  manufactured  by  those  who  deal 
in  the  same.  Clever  gardeners  who  have  some  knowledge  of 


chemistry,  or  the  chemical  values  of  these  various  ingredients, 
can  mix  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  purposes,  dependent 
upon  the  plants  in  their  particular  care  for  the  time  being.  For 
those,  however,  who  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  manipu¬ 
late  these  chemical  ingredients,  the  firm  noted  have  prepared 
several  articles  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  crops. 
Various  manures  which  they  have  thus  mixed  and  compounded 
they  furnish  with  names,  and  in  some  pamphlets  issued  to  their 
customers  describe  what  these  various  compositions  are  suitable 
for.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  these  ingredients  and  what  constitutes  plant  food, 
but  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlets  in  question. 
Various  vegetables  are  classed  under  headings,  and  the  names 
and  quantities  of  the  manures  necessary  in  each  case  are 
mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  or  hand-list. 

— o — 


“The  /Erator  ”  is  an  implement  for 
stirring  and  loosening  the  soil  between 
growing  crops  of  vegetables  ;  also  flower¬ 
beds  and  any  other  ground  which  requires 
frequent  hoeing  to  keep  the  soil  open.  It  is 
a  novelty  issued  by  the  Standard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Derby. 


— o — 


SPAN  FRAME  WITH  NEW  VENTILATOR 

A  very  smart  and  efficiently  constructed  frame  corning  under 
our  notice  is  that  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Mountney,  horticultural 
builder,  Mount  Street,  New  Basford,  Nottingham.  The  frame¬ 
work  is  of  strong  cast  iron,  and  cased  with  red  deal  boards.  The 
principle  of  the  \entilation  is  a  bar  which  swings  on  two  pivots, 
so  that  it  may  be  lowered  or  elevated  at  will. "  The  sashes  are 
fitted  with  a  rack  at  each  side,  furnished  with  hooks  into  which 
the  bar  fits,  and  holds  the  sash  in  position  at  any  desired 
elevation. 


Arbor  Day.— In  America,  and  also  in  Australia,  they  have 
the  Arbor  Day  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  pretty  custom, 
which  brings  with  it  an  immense  deal  of  good.  Millions  of  sap¬ 
lings  are  thus  planted  under  due  supervision.  But  while  the 
Americans  have  the  advantage  of  this  festival,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  arboriculture  in  its  commericial  sense.  Planting  shade  trees 
and  shrubs  will  no  doubt  add  beauty  and  salubrity  to  the 
straight-built  streets,  but  it  is  of  very  little  use  from  the  timber 
trade  point  of  view.  Quite  recently,  however,  a  step  towards 
commerical  arboriculture  has  been  taken  in  Finland:  Practically 
all  education  is  in  Government  hands,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
the  authorities  that  the  children  might  receive  tuition  in  the 
art  of  tree  planting.  This  would  awaken  interest  in  this  great 
question,  and  with  very  little  trouble  create  thousands  of  arbori- 
cultural  students  all  over  the  country.  With  this  idea  they  are 
now  about  to  train  the  teachers  in  the  first  principles  of  re¬ 
afforestation,  and  following  this  arboriculture  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  Finnish  State  schools.  The  Board  has 
further  applied  to  the  Home  Department  to  appoint  an  Arbor 
Day  ;  when  it  is  planned  tree  planting  will  take  place  all  over 
the  country.  There  will,  however,  be  this  vast  difference  between 
the  Finnish  and  American  system  :  that  while  the  children  in 
the  States  have  to  look  to  farmers  and  other  friends  for  saplings, 
their  work  in  Finland  will,  we  gather,  be  strictly  under  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision,  and  the  saplings  will  be  specially  produced  at 
the  nurseries  attached  to  the  Government  forest  institutes. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These, 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Black  Fly  on  Black  Currant  (Northern). 

The  specimens  of  Black  Currant  you  sent  us  were  densely 
covered  with  the  eggs  of  Myzus  R-ibis,  the  black  aphis  of  the 
Ciara  nt.  Before  we  had  examined  them  most  of  the  aphides 
were  hatched  out,  so  that  the  eggs  were  represented  mostly  by 
mere  shells.  A  number  of.  the  insects  themselves  were,  how¬ 
ever,  present,  and  about  two  days  old  before  we  noticed  them. 
We  cannot  say  whether  the  hatching  out  was  due  to  the  higher 
temperature  in  our  district  than  they  would  be  with  you.  We 
presume,  however,  that  before  many  weeks  have  gone  they  will 
be  hatching  out  with  you,  so  that  you  should  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  them  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their  existence.  You 
could  more  easily  exterminate  them  when  still  quite  young, 
and  the  bushes  bare,  than  if  you  were  to  allow  them  to  be  fully 
established  and  the  bushes  covered  with  leaves.  We  should 
advise  you  to  syringe,  the  bushes  with  a  decoction,  made  from 
lib.  of  coarse  shag  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  add 
more  water  to  make  it  up  to  4  gallons.  Dissolve  2ozs.  of  soft 
soap,  and  add  that  to  the  wash.  Syringe  with  this,  and  it  will 
sicken-  the  insects  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  destroy  them, 
and  you  should  follow  this  up  on  the  following  morning  with 
a  good  washing  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  using  clear  water 
only.  Black  fly  is  difficult  to  kill,  but  by  attacking  it  in  a  young 
state  you  will  be  more  successful  in  exterminating  it  than 
afterwards. 

Books  (J.  Cameron). 

The  most  up-to-date  work  on  gardening  of  a  comprehensive 
kind  is  the  “  Gardener’s  Assistant,”  in  six  volumes,  at  8s.  each. 
It  is  published  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  25,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  London,  E.C.  There  are  several  other  books  which  deal 
with  the  subject  more  or  less  in  sections,  but  for  a  man  in  New 
Zealand  we  think  that  “Vegetables  and  Flowers  from  Seeds  in 
Tropical,  Sub-tropical,  and  Temperate  Climates”  would  suit  his 
purpose.  The  price  is  probably  5s.,  but  you  could  ascertain 
from  the  publishers  and  authors,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading.  “  Open-air  Gardening,”  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 
London,  might  suit.  Price  6s.  Concerning  irrigation,  we  may 
state  that  there  is  something  on  the  subject  in  a  book  entitled 
“  The  Complete  Text  Book  of  Farm  Engineering,”  by  Professor 
John  Scott.  It  contains  over  600  illustrations,  is  priced  at  12s., 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son,  7, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.  If  other 
books  on  irrigation  come  under  our  notice,  we  shall  call  your 
attention  to  them. 

Large  Leeks  in  Sandy  Soil  (A.  R.), 

In  -order  to  get  Leeks  of  the  largest  size  in  light  sandy  soil 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sow  them  early  under  glass,  and  in  the 
meantime  have  the  ground  prepared  for  them  in  the  same  way 
as  for  Onions.  You  cannot  manure  the  ground  too  heavily  for 
Leeks,  more  especially  in  light  and  -over  well-drained  sandy 
soils  like  that  you  mention.  The  roots  of  Leeks  really  go  down 
an  enormous  depth  provided  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to 
encourage  them,  so  that  you  must  trench  deeply  and  manure 
heavily.  Previous  to  planting  out  seedlings  after  they  have 
been  properly  hardened,  you  should  take  out  a  trench  as  for 
Celery,  then  dig  in  some  well-decayed  manure  in  the  bottom  of 
this,  and  place  4in.  of  soil  on  the  top  of  it.  Plant  the  Leeks, 
and  gradually  earth  them  up  as  they  grow.  Give  copious 
supplies  of  water  during  hot  weather. 

Maize  for  Green  Cobs  (X.  Y.  Z.). 

Ask  your  seedsman  for  the  earliest  varieties  he  can  recom¬ 
mend.  They  are  usually  of  dwarf er  habit  than  the  late  kinds, 
and  on  that  account  sooner  come  into  bearing  in  our  climate. 
When  yon  obtain  the  seeds  sow  them  at  once  in  heat,  harden  off 
the  seedlings  properly,  and  plant  them  out  in  a  sheltered  place, 
fully  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  in  rich,  well-drained  soil.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  same  time  as  bedding  plants  are  being 


put  out,  and  they  will  reach  a  useful  state  during  the  course 
of  the  summer.  « 

Winter  Moth  Caterpillars  (T.  W.  Wilson). 

The  most  seasonable  work  in  attacking  the  caterpillars  of  the 
winter  moth  at  the  present  season  would  be  to  apply  some  wash 
that  would  poison  the  leaves  ;  and,  therefore,  destroy  the  cater¬ 
pillars  which  eat  them.  The  first  application  you  should  give 
at  once,  and  it  might  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  so, 
or  especially  if  you  have  had  rain,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  young  caterpillars.  For  Apple  trees  a  safe  wash  would 
be  lib.  of  Paris  green  to  150  gallons  of  water.  Use  a  little  lime 
in  the  wash  to  guard  against  scalding,  but  it  should  be  put 
through  a  coarse  bag  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  lumpy 
material,  to  avoid  choking  the  nozzle  of  the  sprayer.  Kerosene 
or  petroleum  emulsion  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  with  good  effect.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  recipe 
for  the  making  of  the  emulsion,  you  should  add  20  gallons  of 
water  to  the  preparation  in  order  to  make  a  safe  wash  for  the 
young  foliage  of  trees. 

The  Cape  Gooseberry  (J.  W.  D,). 

I  lie  Cape  Gooseberry  is  not  a  hardy  perennial,  as  you  have 
been  informed,  but  a  half  hardy  shrubby  plant.  The  proper 
name  of  it  is  Physalis  peruviana.  It  succeeds  best  when  planted 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  fully  exposed  to  sunshine. 
Under  such  conditions  it  will  keep  growing  and  flowering  and 
fruiting  during  the  whole  season.  It  should  be  planted  against 
a  hothouse  wall  or  some  similar  warm  structure  if  planted  out 
of  doors.  The  other  species  you  mention,  namely,  P.  Alkekeiigi 
and  P.  Francheti,  are  more  properly  named  Winter  Cherries 
than  Cape  Gooseberries,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  carefully 
observe  the  proper  names  of  plants  even  when  they  are  rendered 
in  English,  when  that  is  possible. 

Pruning  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  (D.  R.  M.). 

You  can  safely  prune  these  Roses  now,  because  by  the  time 
the  buds  break  into  fresh  growth  the  season  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  severe  frost  occurring. 
Strong  growing  varieties  should  have  6in.  or  8in.  at  the  base 
of  the  shoots  left,  while  those  of  a  weak  growing  character  may 
have  the  shoots  pruned  back  to  3in.  in  length.  Very  small 
weak  or  useless  shoots  should  be  entirely  removed,  so  as  to 
confine  the  energies  of  the  plants  to  the  shoots  from  which  you 
can  expect  flowers. 

Planting  out  Pyrethrums  (C.  Wingfield). 

These  will  repay  liberal  treatment,  and  should  be  planted 
in  deeply-dug  well-manured  ground.  Mulch  the  old  plants  as 
soon  as  they’  are  put  out,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  a  strong 
hold  on  the  soil  before  the  warm  and  dry  weather  sets  in.  As 
they  come  into  bloom  at  a  time  when  rainfall  is  usually  defi¬ 
cient,  mulching  with  manure  is  a  safeguard.  If  you  would  give 
them  copious  supplies  of  water  during  June,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  you  will  certainly  be  well  rewarded.  In  suitable  seasons 
they  flower  well  with  a  very  small  amount  of  attention.  In 
making  beds  of  small  plants,  it-  would  be  well  not  to  half  cove.' 
the  plant  with  any  mulching  matter  for  a  time  if  you  are  in 
any  way  troubled  with  slugs.  The  latter  pests  are  particularly 
fond  of  Pyrethrums,  so  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  ground 
bare  and  to  hoe  it  occasionally  in  order  to  disturb  these  trouble¬ 
some  marauders.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  dryer  you 
could  mulch  the  young  plants  to  advantage. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  P.  Dickson)  6,  Ilex  Aquifolium  laurifolia ;  7,  Ilex  Aqui- 
fed iu m  argentea  pendula  (if  a  weeper,  but  if  upright  call  it 
argentea  marginata)  ;  8,  Ilex  Aquifolium  wateriana. —  (C.  B.  G.) 
The  tree  was  certainly  Ailantus  glandulosa  or  Tree  of  Heaven. 
— (A.  B.  Middleton)  1,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  2,  Pteris  semi- 
lata  ;  3,  Pteris  quaclriaurita  argyraea  ;  4,  Asplenium  flaccidum  ; 
5,  Pteris  cretica. — (H.  B.)  1,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  gigantea : 
2,  Anemona  blanda  ;  3,  Daphne  blagayana  ;  4,  Erica  carnea  -, 
5,  Ribes  sanguineum  ;  6,-  Ribes  sanguineum  albidum. — (R.  M.; 
1,  Acacia  Drummondi  ;  2,  Tillandsia  lindeni  ;  3,  Boronia  hetero- 
phylla  ;  4,  Eupatorium  adenophorum  ;  5,  Chorizema  ilicifolia. 
— (T.  Jarvis)  1,  Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea ;  2,  Spiraea 
Thunbergii  ;  3,  Spiraea  prunifolia  flore.  pleno.  ;  4,  Forsythia 
viridissima  ;  5,  Elaeagnus  multiflora  ;  6,  Salix  cinerea. — (W.  D.) 
1,  Dendrobium  crassinode  ;  2,  Cattleya  Trianaei  var.  ;  3,  Laelia 
digbyana ;  4,  Dendrobium  brymerianum  ;  5,  Cypripedium 

haynaldianum  ;  6,  Odontoglossum  andersonianum. — '{A.  T.  W.) 
1,  Galanthus  elewesii  ;  2,  Arabis  albia  ;  3,  Iberis  gibraltarica  ; 
4,  Saxifraga  crassif-olia  ;  5,  Saxifraga  apiculata  ;  6,  Narcissus 
Pseudonarcissus  -obvallaris  (Tenby  Daffodil). — (Ch.  Bell)  1. 
Acacia  platyptera  ;  2,  Muehlenbeckia  platyclada. — (Charles 

Johnston)  Laelia  glauca. 
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Freesias- 

The  flowering  season  of  these  pretty  and  useful  bulbs  will  very 
soon  be  over  ;  nevertheless,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected 
another  season,  the  bulbs  must  be  treated  with  due  considers 
tion  from  the  time  they  cease  flowering  till  the  time  of  potting 
again  comes  round. 

After  flowering  and  removing  any  seed  pods  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  late  vinery  or  Peach  house,  where  the  sun 
can  shine  on  them  for  a  time,  and  water  supplied  gradually  less, 
as  the  foliage  ripens,  but  to  withhold  the  water  at  once  will 
surely  prove  detrimental  to  their  future  welfare. 

When  the  foliage  is  thoroughly  ripened  they  may  be  shaken 
out  and  stored  in  a  cool  room,  or  may  be  left  in  their  pots  ;  if 
the  pots  are  not  required  the  latter  is  the  better  plan. 

About  the  first  week  in  July  the  first  batch  should  be  potted 
up,  using  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  adding  a 
quantity  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  placing  nine  bulbs  in 
a  6-in.  pot  about  an  inch  below  the  surface.  After  potting,  place 
the  pots  in  a  shady  position,  and  cover  with  moss  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  as  water,  if  the  soil  be  sufficiently  damp  at  the  time 
of  potting,  is  better  withheld  until  they  commence  to  grow, 
when  it  must  be  supplied  carefully,  but  liberally  ;  and  when 
they  begin  to  push  up  their  foliage  the  moss  should  be  removed 
and  the  pots  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  frame  close  to  the  glass. 

A  second  batch  should  be  potted  up  a  month  later,  and 
treated  similarly  ;  the  third  and  largest  batch  should  be  put  in 
three  weeks  after,  as  this  lot  will  not  grow  so  fast,  and  place 
them  in  the  frame  along  with  the  others. 

On  the  approach  of  inclement  weather  they  must  be  removed 
to  the  greenhouse  and  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
taking  care  from  the  first  to  keep  the  foliage  upright  by  careful 
staking.  It  is  at  this  time  when  Freesias  are  often  spoilt  by 
placing  them  into  a  high  temperature  to  bring  them  on  for 
Christmas.  As  they  are  very  indifferent,  to  forcing,  this  should 
be  avoided,  but  a  portion  of  the  July  potted  lot  could  be 
placed  in  a  warmer  atmosphere,  say  an  early  newly-started 
vinery,  when  they  will  come  along  nicely,  the  others  being  left 
in  the  cool.  On  the  appearance  of  flower  spikes  they  must 
have  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 

To  those  who  have  had  indifferent  results  I  would  advise  this 
mode  of  treatment,  relying  on  the  July  potted  batch,  with  just 
a  little  extra  warmth,  to  supply  flowers  for  Christmas,  not  for¬ 
getting- to  give  the  bulbs  due  consideration  after  flowering.  For 
cutting  they  are  excellent ;  their  delicious  odour,  not  too  strong, 
makes  them  preferable  to  some  other  flowers  in  season,  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  if  cut  before  being  fully  opened  they  last  a 
long  time,  opening  in  the  water.  ‘  J.  R.  B. 

The  Pancratium. 

I  am  doubtful  if  there  is  another  plant  in  cultivation  that 
produces  more  exquisite  or  more  valuable  flowers  than  the 
Pancratium,  and  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  will 
hold  its  own  with  some  of  our  finest  Orchids.  The  lasting  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  flower  are  perhaps  not  of  the  longest  ,  but  its  perfume 
and  beauty  certainly  make  good  that  deficiency.  As  a  decorative 
plant  it  is  difficult  to  surpass,  presenting  a  graceful  appearance 
either  in  conservatory  or  dwelling-house,  and  withstanding  hard¬ 
ships  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  dangerous  results.  The 
Pancratiums,  being  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  around  the 
lediterranean  regions,  should  in  general  be  treated  as  inter¬ 
mediate  or  warm  greenhouse  plants,  although  the  more  heat- 
loving  species  are  often  grown  along  with  the  stove  plants,  and 
succeed  very  well ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  subject  them 
to  so  high  a  temperature  as  has  to  be  maintained  for  the  majority 
of  stove  plants.  Pancratiums  give  very  little  trouble  as  regards 
culture,  and  are  inhabitants  of  almost  every  garden  where  a  warm 
greenhouse  is  at  command,  and  th©  ready  means  by  which  they 
can  be  propagated  renders  them  general  favourites.  They  can  be 
readily  propagated  either  from  seed  or  from  offsets. 

Seed  should  be  saved  during  the  autumn  and  sown  early  in 
January  in,  clean,  well-drained  seed-pans,  using  a  light  open 
compost,  which  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  oocoanut-  fibre, 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  portions,  water  being  applied  sparingly’ 
as  the  seeds  are  apt  to  rot  if  kept  saturated.'  Pot  off  as  soon  as 
arge  enough  to  handle  into  3in.  pots,  afterwards  plunging  them 
m  a  nice  bottom  heat  of  about  80  degrees.,  where  they  will  soon 
make  rapid  progress.  As  soon  as  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots, 
transfer  into  6m.  or  7in.  pots.  This  size  I  prefer  to  grow  them  in 
as  long  as  possible,  as  they  are  better  adapted  for  indoor  work  than 
i  m  pots  of  a  larger  size.  By  th©  end  of  the  second  season  you 


should  have  strong  flowering  bulbs.  Propagation  from  offsets  is 
also  an  easy  method  of  increasing  the  stock,  the  young  plants  being 
grown  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seedlings.  When  potting  I 
would  recommend  two  parts  maiden  loam,  one  part  good  sound 
peat,  the  remaining  part  being  made  up  of  leaf  mould,  silver  sand 
and  charcoal,  or  finely  pounded  crocks,  with  the  addition  of  bone 
meal,  using  the  compost  in  a  somewhat  rough  state.  Shake  off 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  sour  or  exhausted  soil,  and  usa 
thoroughly  clean  pots.  On  all  occasions  pot  reasonably  firm,  and 
replace  in  suitable  quarters  where  a  nice  growing  temperature  can 
be  kept  up,  with  a  fair  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

By  the  month  of  August  flower  spikes  should  be  appearing. 
These,  when  just  a  few  inches  high,  are  the  better  for  being 
removed  .to  cooler  quarters,  a  cool  greenhouse  suiting  them  very 
well  at  this  season,  the  lasting  properties  of  the  flower  being 
much  lengthened  by  this  removal.  In  this-  structure  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  a  rest  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  water  being  carefully  applied  ;  but  on  no  account  let  them 
get  too  dry.  Replace  the  plants  in  warmer  quarters  as  thought 
necessary,  when  early  in  the  year  you  will  have  your  second  crop 
of  flower,  but  on  no  account  remove  them  from  this  structure  at 
this  season.  I  have  seen  them  tried  in  a  cool  house  during  the 
winter  months,  but  the-  result  was  that  we  nearly  lost  the  entire 
batch.  The  plants  will  require  feeding  as  soon  as  they  get  pot. 
bound,  this  being  preferable  to  potting  every  year,  unless  where 
large  specimens  are  required,  when  they  can  be  potted  on  into 
larger  sizes,  but  the  smaller  pots  are  an  advantage  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Clay’s  fertiliser  is  a  very  safe  chemical  to  use,  but  where  liquid 
manure  can  be  got  from  the  farmyard  I  prefer  its  use  to  any  of 
the  chemical  preparations.  An  occasional  application  of  soot- 
water  gives  the  foliage  a  nice  dark  healthy  colour.  ‘Shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  keep  the  plants  clean  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  sponge  and  some  approved  vaporiser  .  Vanda. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition. 

In  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  show,  cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  if  they  can  be 
procured  then.  Select  good  strong  shoots- "coming  away  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  plant,  and  not  the  ones  that  are  growing  on  the 
stems,  as  the  former  make  stronger  and  healthier  plants.  The 
soil  should  -consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand. 
Sprinkle  a  little  sand  on  top  of  a  compost  so  that  a  little-  may 
fall  into  the  holes  when  they  are  madp  for  the  cuttings  to  be 
inserted.  Put  four  cuttings  around  the  edge  of  a  4-in.  pot,  press 
firmly,  and  settle  with  a  little  water  sprinkled  over  them  with 
a  fine  rose.  Place  them  in  handlights  or  boxes,  so  that  squares 
of  glass  can  be  put  over  them  to  keep  in  the  moisture  until  they 
have  rooted.  Take  cuttings  of  all  the  late-flowering  sorts  first. 
I  prefer  those  that  are  about  2in.  long,  so  that  you  can  grub 
them  out  of  the  soil  ;  if  they  have  roots  -so  much  the  better. =  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  start  to  grow,  the  glass  should  be  tilted  for 
a  day  or  two  so  as  to  harden  them- ;  then  taken  off  altogether. 
They  -should  then  be  removed  from  the  light  or  box  to  more  air 
and  light,  so  as  to  keep  the  young  plants  from  getting  drawn. 
When  they  are  nicely  rooted  they  should  be  knocked  out,  divided 
up.  and  potted  singly  into  4-in.  pots.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
any  of  the  roots  when  doing  so.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting 
should  be  one  barrowful  of  good  loam  mixed  with  one  quarter 
barrow-load  of  old  leaves,  one  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  the  same 
of  good  coarse  sand,  and  a  5-in.  potful  of  bone  meal.  Pass  the 
whole  through  a  -^in.  sieve  ;  the  coarser  parts  of  the  soil  may 
be  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  pots  for  drainage.  Press  the  -soil 
moderately  firm  with  the  thumbs,  then  place  the  plants  near 
the  glass  in  a  cool  house — a  temperature  of  40  degrees  to  45 
degrees  will  suit  them.  Sprinkle  them  with  a  little  water 
through  a  fine  rose  once  a  day,  or  twice  in  bright  sunny  weather. 
If  the  sun  gets  too  strong  they  should  be  shaded,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  Light  and  plenty  of  air  are  the  main  things  to  procure 
sturdy  plants. 

When  they  are  nicely  rooted  into  the  new  soil,  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  as  by  that  time  the  sun  will  be  strong  enough  to 
admit  them  to  have  a  little  air  through  the  day,  but  cover  them 
with  mats  -at  night  in  case  of  frost.  Stopping  may  be  done  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  the  very  late  sorts.  A  week 
later  they  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  6-in.  pots.  This  can  be 
done  in  the  first  week  of  April.  Do  not  stop  any  at  time  of 
potting,  rather  do  it  a  few  days  before  potting,  or  a  week  after 
putting  into  6-in.  pots.  To  every  bushel  of  loam  add  2  gallons  of 
leaf  mould  and  the  same  of  rotten  manure,  mortar  rubbish,  wood 
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ashes,  and  naif  a  gallon  of  ground  bonel  and  the  same  of  sand. 
This  will  pot  from  40  to  50  plants.  Commence  by  putting  a 
crock,  the  hollow  side  downwards,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  mortar  rubbish,  and  on  the  top  of  that 
the  roughest  part  of  the  soil.  Ram  firmly  with  the  blunt  end 
of  the  potting  stick.  Sprinkle  a  handful  of  finest  soil  over  this 
for  the  plants  to  rest  upon,  then  place  in  the  plant,  ram  the  soil 
gentlv  and  evenly  all  around  the  plant. 

Some  shade  their  plants  after  this  potting,  but  it  is  not  needed 
if  the  potting  is  carefully  done.  Sprinkle  them  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  a  little  water.  At  first  give  them  enough  to  soak 
the  ball,  and  not  a  lick  and  a  promise.  They  should  be  put  back 
in  the  frame  again  after  this  potting,  affording  plenty  of  air, 
but  avoid  cold  winds.  By  the  end  of  May  they  will  be  ready  for 
their  final  shift  into  10-in.  pots.  Use  the  same  compost  as 
advised  for  the  6-in.  potting,  but  add  a  little  old  rotten  manure 
and  some  of  Clay’s  fertiliser.  See  that  the  pots  are  well  crocked, 
as  good  drainage  is  one  of  the  main  items  in  growing  ’Mums  for 
show.  Then  after  potting  place  them  in  their  summer  quarters 
in  a  place  sheltered  from  strong  winds  about  18in.  from  pot  to 
pot.  Stake  and  give  them  sufficient  water  to  settle  them  after 
they  are  potted  and  stood  outside.  Watering  must  be  done  very 
carefully  after  this,  always  giving  the  plants  enough  when  want¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the  plants  once  a  week  with 
soot  water  with  a  tablespoonful  of  paraffin  to  the  gallon  to  keep 
aphides  and  thrips  at  bay.  In  the  middle  of  July  plants  which 
are  intended  to  produce  second  crown  blooms  will  be  making 
their  second  break.  Three  shoots  may  be  left  on  each  for  a  few 
days.  When  8in.  long  take  the  worst  of  these,  and1  when  6in. 
take  out  the  worst  again,  thus  leaving  but  one  to  each  shoot  or 
three  shoots  to  each  plant  as  before.  As  the  plants  will  be  well 
rooted  then  they  can  be  afforded  weak  stimulants,  such  as  sheep 
droppings  put  into  a  bag  and  immersed  in  a  tub  which  should 
be  kept  filled  with  water.  A  little  of  this  given  to  them  three 
times  per  week  will  help  growth  a  great  deal.  Keep  the  plants 
free  from  superfluous  growths. 

About  the  middle  of  August  they  will  be  showing  buds.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  let  them  make  another  break,  so  the  mid- 
August  bud  had  better  be  secured.  One  or  two  growths  may  be 
left  on  to  retard  the  bud  and  draw  a  little  of  the  sap  away  for 
a  day  or  two.  Amongst  the  incurveds,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  and  a  few  others  may  be  secured  by  the  middle  of  August  ; 
by  the  first  or  second  week  of  September  the  buds  will  be  all 
secured.  It  will  be  safe  to  give  pots  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  be  very  careful.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a  fortnight, 
but  not  after  the  plants  are  housed.  Continue  the  use  of  other 
stimulants.  All  plants  should  be  housed  by  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  fear  of  frost.  After  the  house  is  filled  choose  a  quiet 
night  and  give  it  good  smoking,  and  still  feed  the  plants  until 
the  flowers  are  nearly  expanded.  J.  K.  D. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

The  cultivation  of  tuberous  Begonias  for  pot  plants  or  for 
bedding  purposes  is  by  no  means  difficult,  although  we  may  not 
always  succeed  so  well  as  we  could  desire.  Probably  there  is  no 
class  of  bedding  plants  to  surpass  them  for  decorative  value  mat 
can  be  grown  with  less  labour  and  attention.  Those  who  have 
last  year's  tubers  will  find  that  March  is  a  good  month  for  start¬ 
ing  the  tubers  into  growth  for  bedding.  Those  who  require  them 
for  pot  work  will  probably  start  them  earlier.  They  may  be 
started  in  shallow  boxes  or  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  friable  loam 
and  leaf  mould  or  well-rotted  manure.  If  placed  in  a  warm 
house  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  such  as  that  afforded  by  spent 
leaves,  it  will  greatly  assist  the  tubers  into  growth.  Personally 
I  think  much  fire  heat  a  detriment  to  them.  After  growth  has 
commenced  keep  them  in  a  light  place,  and  as  near  the  glass  as 
convenient,  to  prevent  being  drawn,  and  ventilate  as  freely  as  the 
weather  permits.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  them  properly 
hardened  off  before  being  bedded  out,  which  should  be  about  the 
first  week  in  June.  The  soil  of  the  beds  should  be  well  broken 
up  and  enriched  with  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure  well  rotted, 
and  if  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  heavy  nature,  a  good  dressing  of 
old  leaf  soil  will  greatly  help  the  soil  to  become  friable. 

For  use  as  pot  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  they  are 
indispensable.  They  should  be  started  into  growth  as  gradually 
as  convenient,  and  potted  quite  loosely  in  a  light  fibrous  mixture 
of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  coarse  silver  sand,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  sufficiently  rooted  liberal  supplies  of  manure 
water  should  be  given.  Liquid  made  from  cow  manure  or  sheep 
manure  is  a  good  stimulant,  and  an  occasional  watering  with  soot 
water  is  very  beneficial  (the  grandest  Begonias  I  ever  saw  were 
potted  very  loosely,  and  when  they  began  to  root  freely  were 
watered  always  with  liquid  manure,  keeping  the  plants  to  one 
stem,  and  disbudding  the  flowers  as  required,  using  one  stake  to 
each  plant).  By  being  potted  loosely  the  roots  permeate  the  soil 


quickly,  and  the  manure  water  does  not  make  the  soil  so  sour, 
as  it  passes  away  sq  freely.  The  house  should  be  moderately 
shaded,  using  blinds  in  preference  to  permanent  shading. 

Begonias  can  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  seed  gives 
the  best  results.  Cuttings  taken  with  a  little  heel  will  root 
freely.  They  should  be  put  into  single  pots  with  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame  with  a  moderate 
bottom  heat,  taking  the  light  off  the  frame  for  a  little  while  each 
day  to  dry  up  the  condensation,  which  would  probably  cause 
the  cuttings  to  damp  off.  As  the  cuttings  become  rooted 
gradually  inure  to  more  air,  and  pot  on  as  required. 

For  raising  plants  from  seeds  sow  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand  carefully 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  The  mixture  should  be  quite  moist, 
but  not  pasty.  Sprinkle  the  seed  on  a  smooth  surface  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  distribute  it  evenly  and  thinly.  Cover  with  a 
very  slight  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  to  fix  the  seeds  in  position. 
Place  the  pans  or  pots  in  a  warm  house  with  a  moderate  bottom 
heat  to  promote  germination,  placing  pieces  of  glass  over  the 
pans  to  prevent  evaporation.  If  the  pans  become  dry  they  will 
need  careful  manipulation,  watering  with  a  very  fine  rose  or  dip¬ 
ping  in  a  pail  of  water.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
be  handled  prick  off  into  pans  and  pot  as  soon  as  they  require  it. 
Seedlings  for  bedding  should  be  planted  in  a  nursery  bed  the 
first  season,  so  that  the  colours  and  habits  of  the  plants  can  be 
ascertained.  When  the  frost  cuts  the  Begonias  down  the  tubers 
can  be  lifted  and  stored  in  boxes,  covering  the  tubers  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  keeping  in  any  cool  place  where  frost  is  excluded, 
taking  care  to  keep  them  away  from  hot  water  pipes. 

H.  E.  E. 

Hanging  Baskets. 

Various  kinds  of  plants  may  be  used  for*  this  work  for  stoves 
and  warm  greenhouses.  It  is  always  the  better  plan  to  make  up 
fresh  baskets  each  spring,  as  not  only  do  the  plants  absorb  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  goodness  from  the  soil  they  are  planted  in,  bur,  as 
may  be  naturally  expected,  the  constant  watering  they  receive 
washes  away  a  large  portion.  Various  kinds  of  baskets  may  be 
used,  ornamental  or  plain  wire,  or,  if  preferred,  wooden  ones 
similar  to  those  used  for  Orchids,  this  entirely  depending  upon 
tlie  taste  of  the  grower,  it  being  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the 
plants  grown  therein.  To  line  the  baskets,  use  wood-moss,  or 
living  sphagnum,  the  thickness  depending  upon  the  size  of 
basket,  taking  care,  however,  to  place  the  green  side  out,  both 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  also  because  either  moss  will 
often  grow.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom.  The 
compost  used  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  kind  which  each  variety 
of  plants  thrives  best  in.  For  stove  cultivation  Ferns,  perhaps, 
are  the  chief  features,  viz.,  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  fragran- 
tissimum,  A.  amabile,  Asplenium  longissimum,  Davallia 
dissecta,  D.  fijiensis,  D.  elegans,  Gymnogramme  chrysophylla,  a 
gold  Fern  ;  when  suspended  its  beautiful  yellow  powder  is  seen 
to  advantage  ;  Nephrolepis  davallioides,  and  many  others.  Com¬ 
post  for  Adiantums,  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  The  first- 
named  variety  frequently  fails  to  give  satisfactory  results  if  peat 
is  used.  The  other  varieties  mentioned  need  a  double  quantity 
of  peat,  added  to  that  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  The  beautiful 
Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  is  an  attractive  plant  when  grown 
in  baskets,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  stove.  Panicum 
variegatum  makes  an  effective  basket  in  itself,  and  may  be  used 
round  the  outside  of  baskets  in  which  Ferns  are  growing,  which 
adds  very  much  to  the  appearance.  For  warm  greenhouse 
cultivation  a  variety  of  Ferns  may  be  grown,  such  as  Adiantum 
gracillimuni,  A.  assimile,  A.  euneatum  grandiceps,  a  crested 
variety,  Davallia  tenuifolia  veitchiana,  and  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  with  heavily-crested  fronds.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  is 
seen  to  advantage  when  suspended.  Double  Ivy-leaf  "Pelar¬ 
gonium  Beauty  of  Jersey  is  a  lovely  scarlet,  shaded  purple,  very 
free,  splendid  habit.  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill  is  a  soft  rose  shade, 
and  Souv  de  Chas.  Turner  deep  pink.  A  suitable  compost  is 
loam,  spent  Mushroom  manure,  and  sand. 

Torenia  Fournieri  and  T.  Bailloni  are  most  useful  plants  for 
baskets,  either  for  stove  or  greenhouse.  Achimenes  also  are 
showy  ;  few  things  look  prettier  when  in  bloom.  The  last  named 
plants  will  thrive  in  loam,  leaf  soil,  a  little  peat,  and  sand,  wire 
baskets  being  best  for  these.  Take  care  when  planting  to  have 
the  centre  lower  than;  the  sides  ;  if  not,  the  consequences  are  that 
the  water  will  run  off  instead  of  in  among  the  plants.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  weak  soot  and  manure  water  will  benefit  the  plants  when 
well  established,  and  should  be  applied  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
moist  condition.  x.  J.  M. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Preston,  Linlithgow,  for  his  article 
on  “Renovating  Old  Vines,”  p.  256. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal.” 


“It  isn’t  so  much  the  fleas  that  I  object  to,”  remarked  the 
long-suffering  lodger  to  his  landlady ;  “  1  suppose  they  have  a 
right  to  live  as  well  as  I  have.  But  really  I  haven’t  the  blood  to 
spare.” 

*  *  * 

And  it  isn’t  the  birds  I  object  to,  but  my  Pears  have  only  one 
lot  of  buds,  so  that  I  can  ill  spare  any. 

*  *  * 

If  my  trees  had  a  reserve  stock  I  shouldn’t  so  much  mind. 

*  *  * 

Rabbits  are  a  worry  more  than  a  little. 

if-  *  * 

Some  people  like  cricket,  others  football,  etc.,  but  I  can  fancy 
nothing  eo  much  as  a  little  revolver  practice  with  a  scurrying 
rabbit  for  a  Target. 

*  *  * 

A  man  when  asked  by  another  as  to  his  reason  for  getting 
married  replied,  “That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  out.” 

*  *  * 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  replies  would  be  sent  in  if  our  genius 
asked  why  readers  became  gardeners  ? 

*  *  * 

Personally,  I  should  say  because  I’ve  tried  everything  under 
the  sun,  but  found  gardening  best. 

*  *  * 

Warsaw  restaurant-keepers  have  been  buying  sparrows  at  one 
penny  per  pair,  disposing  of  5,000  weekly. 

*  *  * 

I  guess  there  are  a  few  thousands  fit  for  sale  in  this  country, 
and  if  the  supply  ran  short  Americans  have  just  a  few  more  than 
they  want. 

*  *  * 

A  poet  soliloquises  thus  :  — 

“  In  gardens  blight  would  never  kill,  we’d  sow  no  fruitless  seeds, 
Our  flower  beds  would  ne’er  be  choked  with  rank  and  useless 
weeds; 

Life  would  be  ever  pleasant,  as  e’en  now  sometimes  it  seems, 

If  dreams  were  but  realities,  and  realities  were  but  dreams.” 

*  *  * 

Readers  will  admit  the  truth  of  this. 

*  *  * 

Various  ways  of  “beating  drums”?  I  never  knew  drums 
flowered,  Mr.  Editor,  and  knowing  a  little  about  bands,  I  fear  a 
drum  would  suffer  considerably  if  placed  in  a  pond.  I  merely 
said  “  treating  Arums.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  seized 
what  appeared  to  be  a  disappearing  straw. 

*  *  * 

I  fully  trust  that  Countess  Spencer  Sweet  Pea  will  have  a  good 
season  for  ripening,  for  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  big  demand. 

*  *  * 

To  get  Chrysanthemums  in  March  may  be  termed  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  On  the  1st  inst.  I  saw  a  number  of  very  good  yellow 
flowers  growing  on  a  plant  in  a  cottager’s  window.  [Some  of  our 
readers  can  bloom  Chrysanthemums  a.t  any  and  every  period  of 
the  year.— Ed.] 

*  *  * 

The  owner  informed  me  that  she  potted  up  the  plant  in  October 
j  and  brought  it  into  the  room,  where  there  was  an  occasional  fire. 

IJnfortunately  she  was  unable  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
variety,  having  forgotten,  and  my  enumeration  of  those  I  am 
acquainted  with  failed  to  bestir  her  memorv. 

*  *  * 

The  note  by  “  D.  S.”  concerning  the  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderi) 
j  is  more  than  interesting. 

*  *  * 

I  remember  seeing  a  fine  stock  of  this  plant  several  years  ago, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  note  appears  praising  this  curious  yet 
extremely  beautiful  species. 


Previous  to  its  introduction  the  genus  Acalypha  was  considered 

merely  an  ornamental  foliage  plant. 

*  *  * 

It  was  somewhere  about  1897  that  Monsieur  Miohalitz  dis¬ 
covered  this  new  species  in  New  Guinea  when  he  was  out  Orchid¬ 
hunting.  It  required  not  a  little  grit  to  penetrate  such  canni¬ 
balistic.  wilds,  but  M.  Michalitz  was  fully  repaid  for  his  hardi¬ 
hood  when  in  a'remote  district  he  found  the  new  Acalypha  growing 
in  great  abundance,  even  the  native  huts  being  adorned  with 
them. 

*  *  * 

The  species  is  dioecious,  and  it  is  the  pistillate  or  female  form 
that  is  so  striking.  [Growers  are  not  all  of  this  opinion,  as  they 

pick  off  what  they  consider  male  flower  spikes. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

So  impressed  was  the  plant-hunter  that  he  at  once  collected  a 
large  quantity,  and  personally  attended  them  for  3,500  miles  in 

order  to  see  them  safely  from  Singapore  to  England. 

*  *  * 

After  the  introduction  as  A.  Sanderi  it  was  learned  that  it  had 
previously  been  discovered  and  described  as  A.  hispida. 

*  *  * 

The  plant  created  a  furore  in  America,  where  it  gained  many 
new  names. 

*  *  * 

Chenille  Plant  was  the  most  popular,  but  Phillipine  Medusa, 
Dewey’s  Pride,  Bloody  Cat  Tail,  Tassel  Plant,  and  Love  Hangs 
Bleeding  were  a  few  other  titles  various  florists  styled  it. 

*  *  * 

The  plant  succeeds  well  in  Florida  in  the  open,  standing  both 
the  hot  sun  and  heavy  rains  with  impunity. 

* 

Respecting  the  number  of  flowerscapes  on  the  Joss  Lily,  p.  197, 
I  myself  have  grown  them  with  six  trusses,  and  I  have  known 
them  to  bear  eight  or  nine. 

*  *  * 

Many  persons  fail  to  get  more  than  one  or  two,  or  if  more  are 
thrown  up  they  usually  decay. 

*  *  * 

This  variety  of  Narcissus  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  and  is  apt 
to  expend  its  energy  in  foliage,  so  that  the  scapes  fail  to  open  well. 

*  *  * 

I  have  checked  the  growth  of  leaf  by  cutting  into  the  bulb 
before  planting,  making  the  incision  about  din.  deep  in  the  thick 
part  of  the  bulb. 

*  *  * 

Naturally  the  cutting  must  be  done  before  growth  is  under  way, 
or  they  might  be  damaged. 

*  *  # 

The  cutting  frees  the  young  bulbs,  and  enables  them  to  push  up 
their  trusses,  whereas  if  left  alone  they  only  succeed  in  sending 
up  weak  foliage  and  no  flowers. 

*  *  * 

I  have  seen  these  bulbs  in  bowls  with  foliage  nearly  3ft.  high, 
and  destitute  of  bloom,  while  cut  bulbs  do  not  exceed  1ft.,  and 

nearly  every  growth  bears  its  accompanying  flower  spike. 

*  *  * 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  revival  of.  agriculture  in  South  Hants, 
owing  to  the  rapid  movement  of  electric  traction. 

•*  *  *. 

Cars  are  running  for  passengers  from  Po'“smouth  to  Horn- 
dean,  and  the  scheme  is  to  continue  to  Fareham  and  Southamp¬ 
ton.  Already  the  carriage  of  produce  and  goods  is  being  mooted, 
so  that  growers  in  country  villages  through  which  the  cars  will 
pass  would  be  enabled  to  get  their  stuff  into  the  market  without 
waiting  the  railway  companies’  pleasure. 

*  *  * 

There  are  not  a  few  who  consider  the  electric  car  will  be  the 
salvation  of  rural  districts.  May  it  truly  be  so  ! 

*  *  * 

March  the  1st  brought  some  peculiar  weather  apparentlv. 

In  the  Ringwood  district  of  Hants  the  daylight  was  really 
yellow,  accomi>anied  by  yellow  rain,  which  when  allowed  to 
settle  precipitated  a  reddish-gray  deposit. 

*  '  *  * 

Down  our  way  (East  Kent)  we  had  rain,  which  was  afterwards 
followed  by  a  very  fine  yellowish  dust,  which  clung  to  the  wet 
surfaces  of  windows,  etc. 

*  *  * 

It.  certainly  could  not  come  from  the  wet  roads,  nor  from  the 

surface  of  the  sea.  *  *  * 

How  and  from  whence  it  came  no  one  appeared  to  know. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  S’  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Canterbury  Gardners’  Society. — Mr.  Hollman  presided  over 
the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  in  the  Foresters’  Hall,  on  the  17th 
inst.  Owing  to  the  inclement  weather,  the  attendance  was  very 
low,  and  the  number  of  exhibits  considerably  below  the  average. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Peas.— At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Loughborough 
Gardeners’  Association,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  a 
paper  wais  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  the  Derby  Road  Nurseries, 
on  the  Sweet  Pea,  its  development  and  cultivation.  Mr.  Lane 
presided.  Mr.  Smith  gave  a  short  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Sweet  Pea,  and  spoke  of  the  work  done  in  that  direction  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  and  Eckford.  He  then  described  the  points  of 
good  blooms,  and  gave  details  as  to  cultivation,  with  hints  a6  to 
the  growing  of  flowers  for  exhibition  and  selection  for  table  de¬ 
coration.  Some  discussion  followed  the  paper1,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  chairman  ended  an  interesting  and 
instructive  evening. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gedney  continued  his  lecture  on  “  Mushroom 
Culture  ”  before  a  fair  attendance  of  members.  Spawning  of  the 
bricks  was  practically  illustrated,  also  how  to  dry  the  bricks,  and 
how  the  Mushrooms  should  be  gathered  and  packed  for  market. 
When  making  the  beds  he  advocated  that  very  moist  manure  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  spawn  should  only  be  just  covered. 
The  covering  of  the  beds  with  earth  was  explained,  showing  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  increasing  the  crop  by  using  special 
soil,  as  the  earth  he  used  was  dug  from  between  the  beds  of  his 
Mushrooms.  When  making  the  beds  he  searched  for  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  turn  the  beds  foul.  Should  the  gills  of 
the  Mushroom  have  a  frosted  appearance,  the  bed  is  foul  from 
some  cause.  Clean  manure  only  should  be  used.  When  manure 
is  poor,  salt  is  beneficial.  Beds  cannot  be  rammed  too  hard; 
the  tighter  you  get  your  beds  the  more  successful  they  will  be. 
Mr.  Gedney  will  conclude  his  lecture  on  March  27th. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Reading  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  held  on  the 
9th  inst.,  two  subjects  were  arranged  for  discussion,  viz.,  “  Cin¬ 
eraria  stellata  ”  and  “  Roman  Hyacinths,”  introduced  respec¬ 
tively  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cretehley,  of  The  Gardens,  The  Honeys, 
Twyford,  and  Mr.  R.  Bassil,  of  Reading.  Although  the  papers 
in  each  case  were  short,  yet  the  discussions  which  followed  were 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  brought  out  many  profitable  points. 
Those  taking  part  werei  the  president,  and  Messrs.  Powell,  Lever, 
Tunbridge,  Townsend,  Neve,  Wicks,  E.  J.  Dore,  Hinton,  Wilson, 
Cox,  .Tudd,  Burfitt,  and  W.  F.  Dore.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  splendid  exhibits  made  by  the  following  members:  — 
Honorary,  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  The  Gardens,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  four 
splendid  plants,  with  highly-coloured  flowers  of  Dendrobium 
noibile ;  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  The  Gardens,  Greenbank,  Reading,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Coelogyne  cristata.  For  the  Association’s 
certificate,  Mr.  Cretehley  showed  a  group  of  Cineraria  stellata  ; 
Mr.  G.  Wicks,  The  Gardens,  Broad  Oak,  Reading,  a  group  of 
flowering  bulbs;  and  Mr.  F.  Alexander,  The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's 
Hill,  Reading,  a  well-tlowered  Dendrobium  nobile.  A  certificate 
was  awarded  in  each  case.  Several  new  members  were  elected. 

*  *  ■* 

West  Wycombe  Horticultural  Society  to  be  Disbanded. — 
A  second  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Church 
Loft,  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  on  the  16th  inst.,  to  determine  the 
line  of  procedure  to  be  followed.  It  appears  that  the  society  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  use  of  West  Wycombe  Park  for  the  holding 
of  an  annual  flower  show,  with  smaller  side  ones,  including  a 
poultry  show,  cocoanut  shying,  merry  go-rounds,  fish  stalls,  etc. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  and  chief  commoner,  Sir  Robert  J.  Dash- 
wood,  stipulated  last  year  that  all  these  side  shows  must  cease  if 
the  society  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  park  to  hold  the  show.  A 
refreshment  tent  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  whisky  was  also  for¬ 
bidden.  In  place  of  these,  dogs  were  allowed  to 'run,  and  some 
of  the  speakers  averred  that  betting  was  indulged  in  over  the 
dogs.  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  said  that  for  years  they  had  stru  gg  led 
on  as  a  society,  and  done  much  useful  work,  and  should  they 
now  submit  to  all  these  curtailments  ?  They  had  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bent  in  every  particular  except  in  regard  to  this 


drop  of  beer  or  whisky.  If  they  accepted  all  these  restrictions, 
he  continued,  they  would  find  the  receipts  dwindling  down,  and 
they  would  drop  something  like  £50  to  £60  each  year,  till  they 
would  have  sold  their  birthright,  and  would  not  be  able  to  recover 
it.  At  present  they  had  the  splendid  sum  of  £180  in  hand,  and 
could  claim  that  they  had  benefited  the  parishioners  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  He  moved  that  the  society  do  not 
accept  Sir  Robert  Dashwood’e  terms.  The  Chairman  said  that 
if  they  did  not  agree  to  the  terms  they  could  not  hold  the  show, 
and  the  park  was  the  only  place  where  they  could  hold  it.  The 
beer  tent  was  the  sole  reason  why  they  could  not  carry  on  the 
show.  On  a  vote  being  taken,  thirty-three  against  twenty  de¬ 
clared  they  would  not  accept  Sir  Robert  Dashwood  s  terms.  Mr. 
Sears  moved,  and  Mr.  G.  Rackstraw  seconded,  that  the  society 
be  disbanded,  and  this  was  carried.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  arrange  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  society’s  funds. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — At  this  society’s  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
George  Street,  on  March  10th,  a  good  assembly  listened  to  a  well- 
delivered  paper  on  the  “  Cultivation  of  Cucumbers,”  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  a  grower  of  considerable  repute  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Roffey  gave  good  practical  hints  of 
cultivation  which  were  well  appreciated  by  the  company  present. 
The  soil  he  recommended  was  a  good  rotten  turf  loam  mixe  1 
with  leaf  soil,  and  incorporated  with  this  a  little  sheep  manure  and 
soot.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  placed  on  a 
hot  bed  or  pit,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  when  sowing 
the  seed  to  have  the  soil  moist,  afterwards  withholding  water 
until  the  seedlings  appeared  well  above  the  soil.  Plant  the  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  bed  or  border  already  prepared,  which  should  be  warm, 
giving  a  little  water,  not  cold.  A  method  he  adopted  was  to  place 
water  in  tubs  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  afterwards  watering  with 
this.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  never  be  below 
60  degrees.  Encourage  quick,  active  growth  as  much  as  possible, 
The  growths  should  be  trained  to  wires  extending  along  the 
house,  and  when  the  growth  reached  the  first  wire  it  is  advisable 
to  pinch  out  the  point,  when  they  will  grow  away  rapidly  and 
strong.  When  fruiting  commences  a  little  artificial  manure 
should  be  added,  and  as. Cucumbers  are  gross  feeders,  plenty  of 
stimulants,  as  the  fruits  increased  in  size,  were  necessary.  Always 
keep  the  roots  well  moist,  using  great  care  that  the  water  is  not 
cold.  A  very  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  brought  an  enjoyable  two  hours  to  a  close.  Some  well- 
grown  plants  of  Cypripedium  villosuin  aureum,  C.  Veitchii,  and 
Coelogyne  cristata  maxima  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Frank 
Lloyd,  Coombe  House,  president  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — On  Friday,  the 
20th  inst.,  the  Liverpool  Auxiliary  held  their  second  festival  and 
smoker  at  the  Bear’s  Paw,  Liverpool,  under  most  favourable 
auspices.  As  a  social  function  it  was  highly  appreciated,  being 
the  means  of  old  friends  foregathering  from  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  and  a  most  creditable  entertainment  was  arranged.  The 
hall  was  made  bright  and  pleasant  by  loans  of  plants  from  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons  and  Mr.  C.  Young ;  flowers  from  Messrs. 
Thomas  Davies  and  Co.  and  members  of  the  committee.  Instead 
of  the  usual  rosettes  for  officers,  the  chairman  and  his  supporters 
wore  Phalaenopsis  and  the  committee  Coelogynes.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  preside,  was  unable  to  do 
so  inconsequence  of  an  appointment  in  London.  Professor  R.  J. 
Harvey  Gibson,  M.A. ,  F.L.S.,  undertook  the  position.  The  re¬ 
port  read  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  gave  evidence  of  useful  work, 
the  sum  of  £68  2s.  6d.  being  the  income  for  the  portion  of  last 
year.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  valuable  work  the  institution  was  doing,  and  urged 
upon  all  to  become  members,  and  so  provide  in  some  measure 
for  the  time  when  they  were  past  work.  This  was  seconded  in 
an  able  speech  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker,  and  unanimously  adopted.  In 
reply  to  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  he  referred  to 
the  new  botanical  laboratory  in  connection  with  University 
College,  which  had  been  built  by  W.  P.  Hartley,  Esq.,  and  the 
equipment  provided  by  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  was  equal  to 
anything  in  the  country,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  some  time  would  visit  the  building  and  view  its  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  contents.  The  invitation  met  with  a  warm 
reception.  The  National  Anthem  concluded  this  most  enjoyable 
function. 


March  28,  1906. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  President  and  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  requested  the  following 
gentlemen  to  be  so  kind  as  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  society 
at  the  forthcoming  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show,  viz.,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Redesdale,  Frederick  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.  (High  Sheriff 
of  Buckinghamshire),  and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  of  the  society.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pearson  is 
attached  to  the  deputation  as  their  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  held  on  the  16tli 
inst-.,  was  very  largely  attended,  about  120  members  being  pre¬ 
sent.  Air.  W.  Barnes,  of  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  presided.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  “  Buttonholes  and  Sprays,”  by  the 
chairman  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  T.  Powell.  Before  giving 
his  practical  demonstration  of  this  art,  he  said  that  this  was 
one  of  the  phases  of  gardening  which  gave  much  delight  and 
pleasure  to  the  employer,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
the  garden  staff  if  the  sprays  and  buttonholes  required  could 
be  made  in  the  garden  instead  of  always  having  to  send  to  the 
florist.  Mr.  Powell  then  showed  how  flowers  should  be  wired, 
describing  with  great  clearness  the  right  and  wrong  way  of 
doing  the  work,  also  showing  which  was,  iin  his  opinion,  the 
proper  foliage  to  be  used  with  particular  flowers.  The  following 
were  then  made  up  in  front  of  the  audience,  explanation  being 
given  as  the  work  proceeded : —Buttonhole  of  Violets,  lady’s 
dinner  or  ball  spray  of  Daffodils,  lady’s  spray  of  Primulas!  a 
“  Carnation  ”  buttonhole  made  with  pink  Primulas,  lady’s  spray 
of  General  Jacqueminot  Roses,  and  lady’s  spray  of  artificial 
Geraniums  with  natural  foliage.  Many  questions  were  asked 
during  the  proceedings,  and  many  useful  hints  were  given  by 
the  lecturer,  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  Stanton,  Gibson,  Barnes, 
Wilson,  Burfitt,  Bassel,  Winsor,  Tunbridge,  Judd,  Exler, 
Alexander,  Hinton,  Cretchley,  etc.  The  only  exhibit  was  a 
magnificent  display  of  flowering  bulbs  by  Air.  F.  Lever,  The 
Gaidens,  Hillside,  Reading.  Ibis  was,  without  exception,  one 
of  the  best  groups  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips  yet  staged  at  these 
meetings,  and  as  it  was  entered  for  thei  Certificate  of  Cultural 
Merit  the  judges  had  no  difficulty  in  awarding  the  same.  Two 
new  members  weoe  elected. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Earli  Apple  Blossom. — -In  several  parts  of  Kent  Apple  trees 
are  m  full  blossom.  It  is  forty  years  since  there  was  such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  blossom  so  early  in  Alarch. 

*  *  * 

Ihf,  Plum  trees  were  in  full  bloom  last  week  in  the  western 
suburbs  of  London,  also-  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  experiment 
grounds  at  Mdgemont,  Beds. 

*  *  * 

I,  ®K;  Trees  in  Danger. — The  famous  “  Big  Tree”  grove  of  Cali- 
toima,  which,  with  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
mnks  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  America,  is  in  imminent  danger, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Express.  Lumbermen  have 
bought  the  land,  and  they  are  preparing  to  build  a  railroad  to 
I  carry  off  the  timber,  and  unless  the  Government  steps  in  the 
j  Lees,  numbering  about  7,000,  will  soon  disappear  completely. 
U  resident  Roosevelt  has  been  entreated  to  use  his  influence  to 
j  save  these  relics  of  prehistoric  vegetation,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
government  will  pass  a  Bill  for  their  acquisition. 

*  *.  * 

Property  in  Cats. — Destruction  of  Flower  and  Seed  Beds. 
-A  case  was  decided  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at  Linlithgow  the  other 
week  having  some  bearing  on  the  property  in  cats  ;  but  it  may 
out  be  generally  known,  says  a  correspondent,  that  cats 
ave  been  held  to  be  vermin.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
great  trouble  and  expense  is  laid  out  on  gardens,  and  the  seed 
e  s  are  destroyed  by  cats  and  other  vermin,  it  may  be  some 
consolation  to  owners  of  gardens  to  know  that  it  has  been  decided 
y  an  eminent  Judge  “  that  the  owner  of  a  cat  must  look  after 
us  cat,  and  that  if  it  strays  and  is  injured  he  cannot  recover 
rom  the  person  who  is  the  cause  of  the  injury,  unless  it  can  be 
sriown  that  it  was  inflicted  wilfully  and  wantonly.”  Anyone 
'v  lose  gaiden  is  destroyed  by  the  nocturnal  visits  of  cats  is  en- 
C1  f.  .  protect  himself  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  vermin  trail, 

11  ^  fuUiti0f  hlS  if  a  cat  that  has  an  owner,  a  local  habita- 
’  an  probably  a  name,  forgetful  of  its  domestic  comforts  and 
restraints,  wanders  at  night  into  the  companv  of  the  “lapsed 
nasses  of  its  kind,  and  is  injured. 


Presentation  at  Jedburgh. — In  the  Railway  Tavern,  Jed¬ 
burgh,  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  friends  of  Mr.  R.  Fraser,  gardener, 
Hartrigge,  presented  him  with  a  pipe  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  the  district. 

*  *  * 

Gardener  as  Spiritualist. — A  gardener  was  about  to  hang  the 
young  son  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  Rue  la  Bruyere  when  the 
father  intervened .  The  gardener,  who  is  a  spiritualist,  stated 
that  he  was  acting  upon  supernatural  warnings. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Orchids. — Among  the  items  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  impedimenta  brought  from  South  Africa  is  a  huge 
case  of  Orchids,  which  will  be  added  to  the  right  lion,  gentle¬ 
man’s  already  very  large  selection. 

*  *  * 

French  Strawberries  for  London.— A  considerable  quantity 
of  cases  of  Strawberries  grown  in  the  South  of  France  are  now 
being  received  daily  at  Dover  by  the  Calais  steamers,  and 
despatched  to  London.  These  Strawberries  fetch  10s.  a  pound. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  Appointments. — ATr.  Alex.  Scott,  gardener  to  Air. 
Charlton,  Linwold’s  Mill,  Hexham,  has  gone  as  head  gardener 
to  Air.  Straker,  Dipton,  Riding  Mill ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Mawson 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Scott  as  gardener  to  Mr.  Charlton. 

*  *  * 

The  Coronation  Trees  at  Dundee  have  been  planted  at  last. 
The  ceremony  was  quietly  performed  in  the  Barrack  Park  the 
other  morning  by  the  Governor  of  the  Recreation  Committee, 
with  the  aid  of  the  caretaker  and  a  workman. 

*  *  * 

Retirement  or  Mr.  Oliver. — We  regret  to  hear  that  an  old 
friend  and  noted  gardener,  Mr.  Oliver,  head  gardener,  Beaufront, 
Hexham,  is  proposing  to  retire.  For  some  years  his  health  has 
given  cause  for  anxiety,  but  we  thought  a  distinct  improvement 
for  the  better  had  been  made.  We  hope  the  report  is  a  mistake. 

*  *  * 

Opening  of  Northbrook  Park. — Thanks  to  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  gift  of  the  land  by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  and  liis  son, 
Viscount  Baring,  Lee  is  now  in  full  possession  of  a  seven-acre 
park,  which  was  opened  on  the  14th  inst..  by  Mr.  John  Piggott, 
Chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the 
L.  C.C.  As  a  tribute  of  honour  to  the  donors,  to  whom  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  sent,  the  space  is  to  be  known  as  Northbrook  Park, 
and  the  road  approaching  it,  hitherto  called  Bromley  Road,  is 
now  Baring  Road.  Under  the  conditions  attached  to  the  gift  it 
has  been  laid  out  and  will  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
County  Council. 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley'. — The  report  for  1902  and 
a  new  syllabus  of  work  for  1903  have  been  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent.  The 
college,  which  was  Sounded  in.  1889,  was  reorganised  last  autumn, 
and  is  now  restricted  to  women  only.  Considerable  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected  in  various  directions,  notably  in  house 
accommodation,  the  system  of  practical  work,  and  fruit  culture. 
A  colonial  branch  has  been  organised  ;  students  can  take  up  a 
colonial  training  course  and  live  as  far  as  may  be  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  colonial  life.  Two  exhibitions  of  £50  have  been 
arranged  for  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Railways  and  Perishable  Goods. — A  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  trades  was  held  on  the 
19th  inst.  at  the  St.  Paul’s  Institute,  Covent  Garden,  with  the 
view  of  forming  part  of  a  federation  of  members  of  the  combined 
wholesale  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  trades  of  London,  the  object 
of  the  federation  being  to  deal  with  the  action  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  respect  to  the  owners’  risk  conditions,  overcharges  in 
rates,  and  the  recognition  of  claims  for  damages  arising  through 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  perishable  goods.  Air.  L.  Alarks  pre¬ 
sided,  and  said  that  the  railway  companies,  when  neglecting  to 
deliver  perishable  goods  to  time,  with  the  result  that  the  goods 
were  spoilt,  should  allow  compensation  to-  owners  of  the  articles 
so  damaged.  He  had  been  informed  by  representatives  of  four 
railway  companies  that  they  did  not  intend  to  listen  to  any 
claims' for  loss  sustained  by  late  delivery  and  consequent  spolia¬ 
tion  of  perishable  goods.  It  was  ultimately  decided  to  federate 
with  the  wholesale  dealers  in  Birmingham,  Alanchester,  and 
other  large  towns  to  counteract  the  decision  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  not  to  pay  any  claims  for  shortages,  pilferages,  damages 
and  delays  on  traffic  carried  by  them  at  the  owners’  risk. 
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A  nest  oi'  young  thrushes  was  found  in  one  of  the  shrubs  at 
Mill  Hill  Park,  London,  on  March  3rd. 

*  *  * 

Trees  for  Faiemuir. — The  question  of  planting  a-  row  of  trees 
along  the  north  side  of  the  newly-acquired  part  of  the  F airmuir 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Works  'Committee  of  Dundee 
Town  Council  on  the  9th  inst.  in  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Shiell 
and  Small,  solicitors,  Dundee.  The  committee,  while  favourably 
entertaining  the  proposal,  thought  that  it  was  rather  late  in  the 
season  for  planting  trees,  and  agreed  to  carry  out  the  under¬ 
taking  in  the  autumn. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Potatos  for  English  Palates. — The  English  have 
apparently  a  keen  relish  for  Potatos  grown  in  the  Dundee  dis¬ 
trict.  The  present  season  has  been  a  busy  one  with  local  Potato 
exporters  (says  the  “Dundee  Courier”).  Nearly  every  week 
several  steamers  have  left  the  Tay  for  English  ports  with  cargoes 
of  tubers,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  little  indication  of  a 
falling  off  in  the  trade.  The  steamer  Douglas  left  Dundee  on  the 

17th  inst.  with  a  cargo  of  Potatos  for  Wisbech. 

*  -*■  * 

A  Bamboo  Garden  in  Ireland. — The  gardens  at  Castlewellan, 
which  are  Lord  Annesley’s  particular  hobby,  are  beautiful  in  all 
seasons,  but  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  over 
250,000  bulbs.  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  are  annually 
planted  out.  The  Bamboo  garden  is  interesting  with  its.  trea¬ 
sures  from  India,  China,  and  Japan,  growing  in  wonderful 
luxuriance  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  great  Rhododendron  bank. 

*  * 

Fruit-growing  in  Perthshire. — The  farm  of  Drumend,  close 
to  Old'  Rattray,  Perthshire,  and  extending  to  about  50  acres,  is 
to  be  let  for  fruit-growing  purposes.  It  is  understood  that  a 
third  of  it  is  already  applied  for.  The  conditions  are  that  the 
leases  be  fur  19  years,  the  lirst  two  years  to  be  obtained  at  agri¬ 
cultural  rates,  and  the  land  to  be  thrown  back  into  pasture  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  year,  and  all  the  fruit-growing  adjuncts — 
stakes,  wires,  etc. — to  be  removed,  unless  a  new  lease  be  arranged 
for. 

*  *  * 

Whitewashing  the  Potato. — The  noble  tuber,  which,  on 
account  of  the  starch  and  sugar  it  contains,  has  hitherto  been 
banished  from  the  table  of  those  suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism 
and  diabetes,  has  now  been  reinstated  in  public  favour  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Professor  Mosse,  of  Toulouse,  who  publicly,  before 
the  Academie  de  Medecin,  undertook  the  “  whitewashing  of 
spuds.”  Not  only,  says  this  French  authority,  is  the  Potato 
harmless,  but  he  claims  it  to  be  even  beneficial  in  the  case  of 
the  last-named  disease,  for  the  water  and  organic  salts  contained 
in  this  tuber  constitute  a  form  of  alkali  calculated  to  nourish  the 

sufferer  while  curing  the  specific  disease. 

*  *  * 

The  Obstruction  of  Light  by  Trees. — The  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890,  authorises  any  urban  authority  to 
cause  trees  to  be  planted  in  any  highway,  provided,  however, 
that  this  power  shall  not  be  exercised,  nor  shall  any  trees  so 
planted  be  continued  so  as  to  become  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  any  adjacent  owner  or  occupier.  The  question  has  recently 
been  asked  whether  the  above  Act  justified  a  local  authority  in 
allowing  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  grow  so  large  as  to  interfere 
with  a  householder’s  enjoyment  of  light.  The  Prescription  Act 
provides  that  20  years’  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  light  shall 
give  a.  legal  right  to  it  for  ever.  Therefore  a  householder  who 
has  this  right  to  “  ancient  lights  ”  has  clearly  power  to  have  the 
branches  lopped  or  otherwise  restricted  in  their  growth  so  as  to 
prevent  their  impeding  his  light. 

*  *  * 

How  Brambles  Climb. — In  “Knowledge”  for  March  Mr.  R. 
Lloyd  Praeger,  writing  on  “  British  Wild  Flowers,”  remarks  that 
Brambles  are  great  climbers.  “  Their  stems  are  furnished  with 
very  strong  hooked  prickles — remarkable  structures,  arising,  like 
hairs,  from  the  skin,  not  from  the  wood,  as  do,  for  instance,  the 
thorns  of  the  Hawthorn.  By  aid  of  these  prickles  the  Brambles 
support  themselves  amid  tangled  thickets,  and  may  be  often  seen 
bursting  into  blossom  10ft.  or  15ft.  up  in  the  air.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  long  arching  stems  in  autumn,  when  their 
growth  is  nearly  over,  frequently  again  seek  the  ground,  and  their 
tips  root  themselves  firmly  in  the  soil.  Next  year  the  shoot  pro¬ 
duces  flower  and  fruit,  and  dies.  But  from  the  rooted  tip  proceeds 
a  fresh  plant,  which  in  turn  loops  away  and  produces  new  offspring 
far  from  the  parent.  The  plant  may  in  this  manner  travel  for¬ 
ward  at  the  rate  of  20ft.  or  more  per  year,  and  may  cross 
obstacles  such  as  a  10ft.  wall  in  a  single  season.” 


St.  Leonard’s  Road  Cedaji  Tree,  Windsor. — Mr.  W.  Shipley, 
Mayor  of  Windsor,  has  raised  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  an  old 
Cedar  tree,  to  savertt-  from  destruction,  and  to  preserve  it  as  a 
historical  land  mark  in  Windsor.  Many  of  the  old  Clewrnr  House 
Boys  and  other  friends  subscribed  to  this  fund.  An  iron  guard 
is  to  be  placed  round  it  to  secure  it  from  injury. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Chamberlain’s  Love  of  Flowers. — The  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  loves  Orchids,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  belongs  to  a  family  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
flowers.  Her  famous 'ancestor,  John  Endicott,  the  first  Governor 
of  New  England,  introduced  the  British  Daisy  into  America. 
Of  course,  America  has  its  Daisy  family,  but  not  the  pretty 
starlight  flower  of  our  meadows. 

*  *  * 

Orchid  Sale  in  Manchester. — There  was  a  sale  on  the  13th 
inst.  of  a  private  collection  of  Orchids  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Artingstall  and  Hind.  The  collection  belonged  to  Mr.  A.  Y. 
Lees,  of  Stretford.  The  most  interesting  thing  was  an  offer  of 
two  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  alba,  distinct  specimens.  One 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gratrix  for  100  guineas,  and  the  other, 
a  portion  of  the  plant,  fetched  49  guineas. 

*  *  * 

SouTiiroRT  Municipal  Gardens  Scheme. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Southport  Town  Council  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
fountain  from  the  Municipal  Gardens  and  erect  a  bandstand  in 
its  place.  The  Lord  Street  Gardens  Committee  have  decided, 
however,  that  this  feature  of  Southport,  the  removal  of  which  has 
raised  quite  a  storm  of  criticism,  should  not  be  demolished.  The 
fountain  will  be  placed  in  Old  Bank  Square,  opposite  Bank 
House,  near  London  Square. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Fell. — We  have  to  record,  with  deep 
regret,  the  sudden  death  on  Sunday  morning  of  Mr.  Wm.  Fell, 
principal  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell  and  Co.,  Limited, 
nurserymen,  Hexham.  On  Saturday  he  was  conducting  business 
up  till  9  p.m.,  and  on  Sunday  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
Mr.  Fell  was1  a  business  man  of  very  considerable  ability  and  en¬ 
terprise.  The  firm  of  W.  Fell  and  Co.  is  well  known  over  the 
greater  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  they  are  also  a  noted 

firm  in  their  large  trade  with  America,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Growing  in  Australia. — A  Californian  paper  of 
October  last  says: — Fifty  Southern  Californian  families,  some 
of  them  residents  of  Lbs  Angeles,  will  embark  from  San 
Francisco  for  Australia'  in  about  a  month,  there  to  form  a 
colony  and  attempt  to  raise  the  products  peculiar  to  California, 
principally  fruit.  The  prime  mover  in  the  scheme  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cruikshank,  a  fruit-grower,  residing  near  Long  Beach.  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  who  spent  some  time  in  Australia,  owns  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Victoria  containing  about  i 
7,000  acres,  much  of  which  he  believes  is  especially  adapted  to 
cultivation  of  semi-tropic  fruits.  Seconding  Mr.  *  Cruikshank 
is  Mr.  M.  M.  Hamlin,  a  resident  of  Manila,  and  formerly  of 
Los  Angeles.  Many  of  the  colonists  are  from  this  section,  i 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  fruit-growers  or  farmers,  and  will 
not  go  without  experience.  Several  are  from  San  Diego  county, 
seventeen  from  Orange  county  and  Santa  Ana,  and  seven 
families  come  from  the  Riverside  district.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  colonists  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  farming  for  the 
first  year,  and  then  to  experiment  along  the  line  of  fruit¬ 
growing.  .  j 

*  *  * 

Fruit  from  Queensland. — The  Queensland  Citrus  Fruit¬ 
growers’  Association,  which  was  formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  [ 
of  organising  the  export  of  fruit  in  the  coming  season,  hopes  to  ' 
send  forward  shipments  to  London.  Up  to  "the  present  the 
association  has  been  bending  its  energies  to  the  sale  of  fruit  in 
New  Zealand  and  other  States,  but  with  the  break  up  of  the  1 
drought  it  is  proposed  to  ship  to  Europe.  Grape  growing  has 
been  much  increased  in  Queensland  of  late,  the  coastal  districts 
from  Bundaberg  to  the  New  South  Wales  border  being  particu¬ 
larly  fitted  for  the  industry.  The  following  kinds  are  grown  with 
success  in  the  State  : — Chasselas  d’Ore  or  Sweetwater, Precoce  de 
Courtiller,  Madelaine  Augerine,  Madelaine  Royal,  Luglienga, 
all  early  varieties,  and  Chasselas  Negrepont,  blue  Portuguese,  [ 
Black  Hamburg,  early,  coloured  varieties  ;  for  later  varieties. 
Mrs.  Prince  Muscat,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Muscat  Beaume, . 
Ronsette,  Golden  Champion,  Bermestia,  Gros  Guillaume,  and 
Worthey  Hall.  All  those  mentioned  are  European  varieties. 
American  varieties  grown  are  Concord,  Delaware,  Wilder. 
Goethe,  Iona,  Alvey,  F.  de  Lesseps,  and  a  so-called  Wantage.’ . 
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Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science.  * 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Scientific  Committee,  Feb.  24th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Gordon, 
Bowles,  Shea,  Holmes,  Michael,  Saunders,  Massee,  Worsdell, 
Douglas,  Baker,  Drs.  Cooke  and  Rendle,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and 
G.  Henslow  (hon.  sec.). 

Chrysanthemum  diseased. — With  reference  to  the  specimens 
sent  to  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Michael  reported  that  there  were 
only  one  or  two  aphides,  but  sections  showed  abundance  of  eel- 
worms  which  had  caused  the  injury. 

Cypripedium  fairieanum  hybrids. — With  refereji.ee  to  the  fact 
that  hybrids  of  this  plant  refuse  to  cross  with  each  other,  Mr. 
James  Douglas  sent  the  following  communication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject: — “Some  remarks  were  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  crossing  Cypripediums,  and  a  misunderstanding 
arose  thereupon.  It  was  stated  as  a  fact,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  the  statement  is  correct,  that  hybrids  of  C.  fairieanum 
will  not  cross  with  each  other.  C.  fairieanum  is  a  very  scarce 
plant  in  Britain  ;  except  a  small  plant  in  the  collection  of  Hie 
president  of  the  R.H.S.,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other.  Conse¬ 
quently,  hybridists  are  anxious  to  obtain  seedlings  with  as  much 
of  the  character  of  this  scarce  variety  as  possible.  They  have 
made  many  attempts  by  recrossing  the  C.  fairieanum  hybrids  in 
existence,  but  have  always  failed,  although  other  hybrid  Cypripe¬ 
diums  will  cross  with  C.  fairieanum.  For  instance,  C.  oenan- 
thum  superbum  crossed  with  C.  fairieanum  produced  a  very 
scarce  and  beautiful  variety,  Baron  Schroder.  C.  vexillarium 
was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  barbatum  with  C.  fairieanum,  and 
this  hybrid,  on  being  crossed  with  C.  bellatulum,  produced  C. 
bellatulo-vexillarium,  but-  C.  vexillarium  was  the  pollen  parent. 
The  object  of  bringing  this  matter  before  the  Scientific  Committee 
at  all  would  be  to  ascertain  why,  if  other  hybrid  Cypripediums 
will  cross  with  each  other,  how  is  it  that  C.  vexillarium  will  not 
cross  with  C.  Niobe,  or  why  C.  Juno  will  not  cross  with  C. 
artlnmanum  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the 
C.  fairieanum  hybrids  may  be  crossed  with  each  other  1  The 
pollen  is  potent  enough  if  used  on  other  species  of  Cypripediums.” 

Parasite  on  Daphne  Mezereum. — Dr.  Cooke  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: — “The  mould  on  twigs  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Holmes,  consists  of  dense  tufts  of  Polyactis,  with 
coloured  hypbae  and  elliptical  spores,  probably  Polyactis  cana. 
In  each  instance  there  appears  to  have  been  a  wound  in  the  bark, 
upon  which  the  mould  became  established,  but  originally  it  was 
saprophytic  in  its  habits.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  it  may 
become  parasitic,  but  in  this  instance  there  is  no  indication  of 
its  having  injured  the  plant  whilst  sound,  but  to  have  attached 
itself  to  wounds  already  existent.” 

Alcohol  from  sawdust. — Mr.  A.  Rickmann  wrote  to  inquire  for 
information  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  difference  in  the 
ibenaviour  of  Pine  and  Oak  wood  sawdust  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  it  being  iden¬ 
tical,  the  result  was  that  40  per  cent,  less  of  alcohol  was  obtained 
intheU.S.  than  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  names  of  the  trees  of 
which  the  wood  was  employed  were  not  mentioned,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  with  Mr.  Rickmann’s  suggestion  that  “  the 
..American  wood  must  be  in  its  component  parts  different  from 
jvuud  grown  in  Europe,  in  a  similar  manner  as  American  wheat 
is  different  from  English  wheat.”  The  cause  of  the  difference 
could  only  be  discovered  by  separate  analysis  and  experimental 
tests. 

Carnations  cuttings  dying. — Mr.  E.  H.  .Jenkins  sent  some 
puttings,  the  upper  part  of  them  dying.  The  cause  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  hard  stem  (not  sufficiently  herbaceous),  wliioh 
’esulted  in  insufficient  root  action.  The  damp  weather  had  pos¬ 
sibly  encouraged  leafy  growth,  so  that  the  main  shoot  was 
Irained  of  its  supply  of  sap.  There  was  no  disease  present. 

.  Mendel’s  Principles  applied  to  Calanthe  hybrids. — Captain 
sent  the  following  communication  on  this  subject :  — 
re^erence  to  the  hybrids  C.  x  Oakwood  Ruby  and  C.  x 
5’byl,  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and  to  his 
Impression  of  opinion  that  they  1  prove  the  inapplicability  of 
-endels  Laws  to  Orchids.’  If  the  pedigree  of  these  two  hybrids 
s  correctly  recorded  in  Mr.  Chapman’s  notes,  it  seems  quite 
We  ,^ave  in  them  a  typical  Mendelian  case,  and  that 
-■  Chapman’s  opinion  to  the. contrary  must  be  due  to  a  mis- 
nclerstanding  of  the  Mendelian  principles.  According  to  Mr, 

Sj  no^es\  C-  x  Oakwood  Ruby  (with  darkly-coloured 
el's)  and  C.  x  Sibyl  (with  pure  white  flowers)  were  raised  from 


the  same  capsule  with  the  following  pedigree,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  I  have  reduced  to  Mendelian  terms  :  — 

f  C.  rosea  x  C.  vestita  j  =  C.  x  Veitchi  vars. 

First  generation-!.  Rose  x  White  1-  =  Light  rose  to  deep  rose-carmine, 

f  Dominant  x  Recessive J  =  li.it. 

Second  generation. — b.K.  x  R.  =  1  D.R.  +  li. 

Third  generation  to  seventh  generation. — U.R.  x  D.R.  =  1  D  +  2  D.R.  +  1  R. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  by  continued  selection  of  the  darkest 
D.R. ’s  in  each  generation,  the  seventh  generation  produces  the 
darkest  variety,  C.  x  Oakwood  Ruby  (D.R..),  and  also  the  pure 
white  C.  x  Sibyl  (R-),  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Mendelian  expectation.  Further,  according  to  the  Mendelian 
principles,  C.  x  Oakwood  Ruby,  being  an  impure  Dominant 
(D.R.),  should,  when  self  fertilised,  continue  to  throw  dark 
forms,  rose  forms,  white  forms,  and  all  intermediate  colours, 
while  C.  x  Sibyl,  if  a  pure  Recessive  when  self  fertilised,  should 
throw  whites  only.  Here,  then,  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Chapman,  with  his  well-known  cultural  skill  and  his  Oakwood 
advantages,  to  test  Mendel’s  principles  by  actual  experiment.” 

Cineraria  diseased. — Some  plants  were  received  from  Mr.  C. 
Buckland,  Braintree.  Air.  Saunders  reports  as  fdllows  from  his 
examination  of  them: — “  The  Cineraria  plants  were  in  a  very 
sad  condition  ;  the  leaves  were  infested  by  green  fly,  and  the 
roots  with  one  of  the  Poduridae,  or  Springtails,  I  believe  by 
Lipura  ambulans,  which  were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  by 
some  small  worms  belonging  to  the  family  Enchytraeidae,  which 
are  nearly  related  to  the  true  earthworms.  They  were  very  abun¬ 
dant,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  roots.  They  die  almost  in¬ 
stantly  on  being  placed  in  lime  water,  so  that  they  would  easily 
be  destroyed  by  soaking  the  soil  in  which  they  were  with  lime 
water  ;  but  whether  they  would  be  reached  by  watering  when  at 
the  roots  close  up  to  the  stem  I  cannot  say.  Both  the  worms 
and  the  Springtails  are  very  injurious  to  plants  ;  the  latter  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  affected  by  lime  water.  Probably  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  common  salt  would  have 
more  effect  on  them,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anjr  experiments  that 
have  been  made  on  them.” 

Azaleas  and  fuma.go. — Mr.  Mortimer  sent  samples  attacked 
by  the  common  fumago,  due  to  too  close  an  atmosphere.  A 
good  washing  would  be  desirable  in  such  cases.  They  had  also 
been  attacked  by  thrips. 

Arctic  garden  at  Kew. — An  extract  from  the  “  Times  ”  was 
sent  by  the  Editor  of  the  “  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Trades  Review,” 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that  an  “  Arctic  house  ”  should  be 
formed  at  Kew  “  wherein  dwarf  Willows  and  other  curious  vege¬ 
tation  of  the  Polar  regions  might  be  seen  associated  with  some 
pretty  effects  of  snow  and  ice,  which  might  be  produced  in 
summer.”  It  was  observed  by  the  committee  that  Arctic  plants 
grow  better  in  temperate  climates  than  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
as  Papaver  nudicaule,  which  is  found  in  Spitsbergen,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  now  growing  in  Kew  Gardens,  so  that  the 
addition  of  a  “cold  house”  would  be  superfluous. 

Cjclamen  monstrous. — Mr.  A.  Sutton  sent  a  plant  with  one 
or  two  of  the  flowers  having  a  foliaceous  bract  below  it,  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence,  inquiring  if  it  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated. 
Mr.  Gordon  observed  that)  he  found  a  considerable  percentage 
of  seeds  raised  from  flowers  thus  provided  with  a  leafy  bract  were 
reproduced,  but  if  it  were  cultivated,  as  Air.  Sutton  observes, 
“  One  flower  stem  would  give  an  almost  perfect  buttonhole  of  a 
flower  and  leaf  together.” 

Stone  embedded  in  a  tree.- — Rev.  A.  Harvey,  Shirehampton 
Vicarage,  Bristol,  sent  a  photo  of  a  portion  of  a  root  of  an  Ash 
tree.  It  was  cut  down  in  1870  from  a  tree  at  Shirehampton. 
The  root  had  evidently  grown  over  the  stone,  a  not  uncommon 
occurrence. 

Experiments  at  Chiswick.— Mr.  Gordon  raised  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  utilise  a  house  in  the  Chis¬ 
wick  Gardens  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  experi¬ 
ments,  chemical  or  otherwise,  which  have  various  bearings  in 
horticulture.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  members  of 
the  committee  fully  agreed,  it  was  proposed  to  reconsider  the 
matter  at  the  next  meeting  with  the  object  of  laying  some  sugges¬ 
tions  before  the  council  of  the  R.H.  S. 

Conifers.- — Dr.  Masters  exhibited1  a  large  series  of  cones  of 
various  speqies,  explaining  their  historical  localities  and  other 
details.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  for  his  interesting  com¬ 
munication. 
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Commemoration  Dinner. — On  Satusday  last  nearly  200  em¬ 
ployees  of  Messrs.  Hugh,  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,' Mid¬ 
dlesex,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Low,  sat 
down  to  dinner  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to 
the  family  patronymic.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Low, 
and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Heaton,  Nichols,  who  presented  a  silver 
gilt  christening  cup  on  behalf  of  the  staff  and  employees.'  A  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent  by  the  large  assemblage. 
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*Itt  Week’s  Engagements. 

uesday,  April  7th,  Royal  Horticultural 
o.ety  Committees ;  Manchester  Spring 
ljv  (two  days). 

Lhrooms  from  North  Berwick. 

is  customary  to  get  Mushrooms  in 
1  er  from  houses,  cellars,  or  other  places 
i'e  they  have  been  grown  indoors,  or  they 
lf,  hav®  been  grown  on  suitably-prepared 
ops  of  fermenting  manure,  in  the  open  air. 
J  seldom  we  hear  of  an  ordinary  Mush- 
31 1  being  gathered  in  the  open  until  the 
a|n  rains  of  September  start  them  into 
r  tli  in  the  open  fields.  We  are  in  re- 
of  a.  box  of  Mushrooms,  however,  from 
’  James  Mattiso-n,  The  Gardens,  Carle- 


kemp,  North  Berwick.  He  gathered  them 
from  an  outside  border  on  March  25th,  in 
the  grounds  of  Carlekemp,  within  100  yards 
of  the  seashore  and  close  to  the  golf-links. 
The  ground  consists  of  pure,  sand,  washed  up 
by  the  sea  at  one  time,  and  blown  inland.  No 
doubt  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  mild  winter  have  been  conducive  to  their 
starting  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  The 
specimens  sent  give  no  indication  of  sterility 
of  soil,  for  the  largest  one  measured  about  5 !, 
in.  in  diameter,  giving  every  indication  of 
having  been  well  fed.  Our  correspondent, 
however,  does  not  say  whether  they  are  in 
any  way  cultivated  or  of  natural  growth. 

Royal  Society  of  St.  George- 

Since  its  re-establishment  a  few  years  ago. 
this  society  lias  been  making  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress.  Indeed,  the  King  himself  lias  been  so 
far  pleased  with  the  objects  they  have  in 
view,  their  methods  of  carrying  them  out,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  thing,  that  lie  has 
conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  the  “  Royal  ” 
Society  of  St.  George.  On  April  23rd'  an¬ 
nually  the  society  celebrates  St.  George’s 
Day.  Kindred  societies  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  affiliated  with  it ;  but  the 
parent  society,  situated  at  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  Bloomsbury,  London,  celebrates  it 
by  the  holding  of  a  festival  dinner.  Last 
year  a  company  of  nearly  400  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  sat  down  to  the  festival  dinner  in  the 
grand  hall  of  the  Hotel  Cecil.  We  need  not 
describe  the  menu  other  than  to  say  that  the 
“  roast  beef  of  old  England  ”  was  represented 
by  a  goodly  “  baron  ”  from  a  prime  Devon 
ox.  One  of  the'  leading  insignia  by  which  the 
day  is  celebrated  is  the  wearing  of  Roses  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  St.  George’s  Day  happens  too 
early  in  the  year  to  permit  them  becoming 
everybody’s  flower.  Had  it  been  two  months 
later  the  possibilities  for  the  obtaining  of 
British-grown  Roses,  at.  least,  would  have 
been  much  greater,  though  we  understand 
that  some  English  growers  do  make  an  effort 
to  place  forced  Roses  upon  the  market.  Last 
year  they  were  worn  pretty  freely  amongst 
the  upper  classes,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  City.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  a  scarce  commodity,  and  not 
obtainable  for  love  or  money.  There  are' 
branch  societies  of  St.  George,  and  ah  in. 
direct  communication  with  that  in  the 
Mother  Country.  Communications  and  tele¬ 
grams  pass  freely  eveiy  year  between  these 
various,  branches  and  the  headquarters  in, 
London.  Amongst  these  we  note  communi¬ 
cations  from  New  York,  Hamilton  (Canada), 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Ballarat,  Scotts¬ 
dale  (Tasmania),  Cape  Town,  from  various 
[parts  of  the  British  Isles,  Paris,  British  North 
Borneo,  etc. 

Midland  Daffodil  Society- 

The  date  for  the  annual  show  of  the  above 
society  was  at  first  fixed  provisionally,  but 
the  schedule  has  now  been  issued  and  the 


date  fixed  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  April 
16th  and  17th.  For  a.  collection  of  fifty 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  not  to  include  Polyan¬ 
thus,  we  notice  that  a  Silver  Daffodil  Cup 
and  the  society’s  Gold  Medal  are  offered  as  a 
first  prize  ;  a  Silver  Bowl  and  the  society’s 
Silver  Medal  as  second  prize  ;  while  a  small 
Silver  Bowl  is  offered  for  the  third  prize. 
Many  prizes  are  offered  in  addition  to  these 
cups  and  medals,  so  that  we  should  expect  a 
good  competition.  Four  prizes  are  offered 
on  this  occasion,  while  five  were  offered  last 
year,  and  brought  six  exhibits.  The  first  prize 
on  the  last  occasion  was  taken  by  that  enthu¬ 
siastic  cultivator,  Mrs.  Berkeley,  of  Great 
Warley.  Valuable  prizes  are  also  offered  for 
seedlings,  not  in  commerce,  and  certificates 
will  also  be  awarded  to  new  flowers,  of  merit 
not  yet  in  commerce.  Besides  cut  flowers, 
provision  is  also1  made  for  plants  grown  in 
pots,  for  table  decorations,  bouquets,  and 
other  purposes  for  which  Daffodils  may  be 
utilised.  We  may  inform  our  readers  that 
the.  date  has  been  altered  owing  to  the  very 
early  character  of  the  season,  floweis  being 
very  forward,  in  the  South  of  England,  at 
least. 


Early  Asparagus, 

The  mild  character  of  the  past  winter  has 
had  a  very  decided  effect  upon  vegetables,  as 
well  as  flowers.  Broccoli,  which  is  usually  of 
great  importance  to  market  gardeners  in 
Cornwall  and  some  other  southern  counties, 
has  been  a  drug  on  the  market  this  year,  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  quantities  that,  have 
come  into  use  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  while1  other  vegetables  were  obtainable 
in  plenty.  We  should  scarcely,  however, 
have  expected  Asparagus  to  be  stimulated 
into  activity  so  early.  W e  underst  and,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Northport,  Ware- 
ham,  Dorchester,  cut  a  fine  bundle  of  fifty 
shoots  of  Asparagus  on  the  23rd  ult.  This 
is  a  record.  Last  year  it  was  April  18th  be¬ 
fore  he  cut  Asparagus;  in  1901  it  was  April 
25th;  in  1900,  April  21st;  and  in  1899, 
April  24th. 

Packing  for  Market. 


At  a  demonstration  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevolent 
Society  on  the  24th  ult.,  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  information  was  brought  out.  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  packing.  Mr.  Burbidge  said  that  one 
of  the  greatest-  aits  for  making  money  out  of 
a  garden  was  packing.  The  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Moran,  jun.,  and  after  he  had 
finished  speaking,  one  of  those  who  took  up 
the  discussion  said  that  Dublin  market  was. 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  greatest  garbage 
lie  had  seen.  Another  speaker  said  that  a 
load  of  vegetables  weighing  more  than 
15  cwts.  on  a  dung  cart  with  manure  and 
other  muck  could  be  marketed  at  a  toll  of  3d. 
If  the  vegetables  were  properly  cleaned  the 
charge  for  marketing  would  be  Is.  3d.  Surely 
this  state  of  tilings  wants  remedying. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onion3,  Autumn  Sown. — Complete  the  planting  of  these  on 
well-prepared  ground  as  speedily  as  possible.  These  always 
make  much  more  satisfactory  bulbs  when  sown  on  ground 
which  is  not  too  rich  during  autumn,  and  transferred  to  that 
which  has  been  heavily  manured  and  deeply  worked  during 
winter  or  spring ;  but  prior  to  doing  so  fork  over  the  ground 
and  rake  down  finely  during  dry  days.  Lift  carefully  with  a 
small  hand-fork  and  plant  with  a.  trowel  1  ft.  apart  all  ways 
when  extra  large  Onions  are  required,  but  9  in.  or  10  in.  from 
plant  to  plant  will  suffice  when  only  required  for  ordinary  use. 
Make  the  plants  thoroughly  firm  and  mulch  between  with  sifted 
horse  droppings,  such  as  old  Mushroom-bed  manure. 

Spring-sown  plants  ought  by  now  to  have  made  good  pro¬ 
gress,  and  should  be  gradually  hardened  ready  for  planting 
about  the  10th  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  the  best  results  are  to  follow, 
that  no  serious  check  be  allowed  to  impede  their  progress  from 
now  onwards,  such  as  planting  them  in  the  open  before  they 
become  thoroughly  acclimatised  to  the  open  weather  ;  and,  pro¬ 
viding  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  attention 
when  in  the  boxes  by  letting  them  become  drawn,  or  for  want 
of  water,  no  harm  will  happen  to  them  if  not  planted  for 
another  three  weeks  ;  but  if  well  rooted,  a  little  weak  manure 
water  and  a  slight  dressing  of  soot*  will  assist  to  strengthen 
them  considerably.  Lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  ground,  so 
that  everything  is  in  readiness  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurs.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes,  point 
over  the  surface,  and  rake  down  finely. 

Carrots. — The  main  sowing  of  this  crop  should  now  be  got 
in,  the  New  Intermediate  type  being  the  best  and  most  ser¬ 
viceable  for  this  sowing,  and  when  extra  good  specimens  are 
required  it  will  be  necessary  to  bore  deep  holes  on  most  soils 
and  fill  in  with  finely-sifted  soil,  nothing  being  better  for  the 
purpose  than  old  potting  soil,  to  which  add  a  little  fresh  soot 
and  wood  ashes.  Use  in  a  moderately  dry  condition,  and  make 
fairly  firm  ;  place  a  few  seeds  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  which 
should  be  thinned  to  one  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Pay  strict 
attention  to  those  under  glass,  give  a  dusting  of  soot  occa¬ 
sionally,  thin  out  as  they  become  large  enough,  stir  up  the 
soil  between  them,  syringe  twice  daily,  and,  after  the  thinning 
is  completed,  mulch  between  the  rows  with  finely-sifted  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure. 

Winter  Greens. — Two  sowings  at  least  should  be  made,  one'  at 
the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  month,  which  will 
include  Borecoles,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  Cauliflowers.  I  much 
prefer  sowing  thinly  broadcast  in  beds  rather  than  in  rows,  as 
by  so  doing  there  will  be  no  need  for  pricking  off,  which  means 
a  considerable  saving  of  labour.  Give  a  good  surface  dressing 
of  burnt  garden  refuse,  and  net  securely  against  birds.  The 
greenfinch  has  a  particular  liking  for  these  seeds,  and  will 
quick lj  clear  the  bed  if  left  unprotected. 

Turnips.- — Sow  small  quantities  every  ten  days  of  early 
Milan  and  Snowball,  and  ply  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  early 
crops.  Air  freely  tho-se  growing  under  glass,  allow  plenty  of 
room  between  the  plants,  dust-  frequently  with  soot,  stir  up  the 
surface  soil  often,  and  syringe  morning  and  evening  to  promote 
a  free,  auick  growth  so  essential  for  the  production  of  hio-h-class 
roots. 

Capsicums  and  Chilis.— Pot  and  grow  on  in  heat  as  fast-  as 
these  become  ready,  finally  fruiting  them  in  5  in.  and  6  in. 
pots.  These,  besides  being  useful  for  culinary  purposes,  are 
very  adaptable  for  winter  decoration.  Fumigate  occasionally 
to  ward  off  attacks  of  green  aphis-  and  grow  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  :  a,  heated  pit  will  suit- admirably. 

Ever  be  on  the  alert-  for  severe  frosts,  which  are  very  likely 
to  occur,  and  ha-ve  in  readiness  plenty  of  protecting  material, 
as  much  may  be  done  to  save  the  more  tender  subjects. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

R,ubus.  — There  Sire  several  varieties  of  Rubus  which  are 
valuable  for  planting  in,  the  shrubbery,  and  also  for  massing 
in  large  beds  in  the  woodland  or  similar  places,  but  at  present 
many  of  the  most  ornamental  do-  not-  seem  to  have  received 
the  attention  from  planters  that  their  merits  entitle  them  to. 
Such  kinds  as  the  American  Blackberry  and  others  which  yield 
edible  and  much  appreciated  fruits  are  fairly  well  known,  but 
there  are  other  varieties  very  desirable  which  produce  much 
more  pleasing  effects,  especially  when  the  system  of  bo’d  group¬ 
ing  is  practised.  Providing  the  ground  is  well  trenched,  and 
plenty  of  decayed  manure  freely  incorporated,  success  is 
ensured,  all  the  varieties-  mentioned  below  being  quite  hardy 
and  easily  grown  in  almost  any  soil.  Little  attention  is  re¬ 
quired  after  planting,  except  to  keep  them  clean  and  remove 
the  old  stems  annually  during  late  autumn.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  for  planting.  The  most  be-a.utiful  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the 
double-flowered  pink  and  white  Bramble- Rubus  ulmifolius  flore 
pleno  and  R.  thyrsoideus  flore  pleno,  which  produce  immense 
spikes  of  pale  ros-e  and  white  flowers  in  great  profusion.  These 
varieties  always  show  to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  on 
undulating  ground,  so  that-  the  long  growths  can  ramble  about 
naturally  and  uninterruptedly.  These  are  also  extremely 
effective  when  planted  at  the  back  of  large  boulders  or  on  the 
margins  of  lakes-,  streams,  etc. 

Rubus  deliciosus.- — A  very  beautiful  species,  with  large  pure 
white  flowers,  and  most  effective  when  the  long  stems  are 
allowed  to  ramble  o-ver  old  roots  and  in  similar  positions.  It 
also  makes  a  splendid  pillar  plant  or  trained  on  a  wall  or 
pergola-,  and  should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  hardy 
flowering  plants. 

Rubus  ulmifolius  foliis  variegatis. —  One  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  variegated  plants  we  have  and  well  suited  for  dotting  about 
in  the  shrubberies.  Seen  to  the  best-  advantage  when  tied  up 
loosely  to-  stout  poles,  and  seldom  fails  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  anyone  when  in  fruit,  which  it  produces  freely  during 
autumn. 

The  Logan  Berry,  which  was  raised  in  America,  is  the  result 
of  a-  cross  between  a  form  of  common  Blackberry  and  Rasp¬ 
berry.  It-  is  a  robust  grower,  and,  besides  being  very  orna¬ 
mental  when  in  fruit,  is  very  useful  for  dessert,  either  in  a 
raw  state  or  when  made  into  preserves.  It  should  be  planted 
in  large  masses  and  the  growths  trained  over  hoops-,  so-  that 
they  can  be  kept  off  the  ground  and  protected  with  nets  when 
in  fruit. 

Rubus  canadensis  rosea,  commonly  called  the  flowering  Rasp¬ 
berry,  succeeds  in  almost  any  position  or  an  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  produces  large  quantities  o-f  showy  pink  flowers  all  through’ 
the  summer  and  autumn.  A  most  desirable  plant  to  grow. 

Rubasphoenicolasius. — This  species  is  veiy  effective  during 
winter,  and  its  red  fruits,  which  are  produced  freely,  are  much 
appreciated  by  many. 

Rubus  laciniatus. — Unquestionably  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  o-f  all  the  American  Blackberries,  and  to-  me  it-  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  very  much  nro-re  largely  cultivated  than  at  present 
for  market  purposes,  as  there  is  no-  doubt  whatever,  if  properly 
grown  on  a-  large-  scale,  that  it  would  yield  large  profits.  Its 
foliage  during  autumn  assumes  very  pleasing  tints,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  wilderness  and  wo-o-dland  walks. 

Rubus  crat-aegifolius  is-  very  ornamental  in  winter,  the  bark 
being  a  pleasing  red,  with  ornamental  foliage  during  summer. 

Rubus  leucodermis  and  R.  biflorus,  the  White-washed  Bram¬ 
bles,  have  stems  presenting  the  appearance  of  being  artificially 
whitened. 

By  the  lOtli  of  the  present-  month  the  cutting  down  and 
pruning  of  the  various  shrubs  growing  in  masses  should  he: 
completed.  Do  not  hesitate-  to  cut-  clean  to  the  ground  with 
a-  strong  knife  the  various  kinds  of  Willows  which  are  grown 
for  their  beautiful  bark  ;  also-  Cornus  sanguinea,  common  Snoy- 
berry,  Leycest-eria  formosa,  Spiraea  canescens,  S.  Douglasu. 
etc.,  Rhus  typhina,  Coluteas,  and  the  like.  Partially  pru  n 
Rhus  Cotinus,  Hydrangea  paniculate  grandiflora,  and  similar 
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plants.  Forsyth ia  suspensa,  growing  in  masses,  should  also 
be  pruned  fairly  hard  after  flowering.  Unfortunately,  this 
beautiful  subject  has  not  bloomed  so  well  this  season  as  it 
generally  does  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  lack  of  sunshine  last 
autumn.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 


Oncidium  j.- — The  robust-growing  species  of  Oncidium  aie 
among  the  most  desirable  plants  for  cool  Orchid-house  culture. 
There  aie  none  more  tractable  to1  cultivation,  and  they  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  as  suitable  plants  for.  the  attention 
of  the  amateur.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  last  season,  who  had  only  a  very  small  greenhouse  at 
one  corner  of  his  garden,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  several 
plants  of  the  lovely  Oncidium  macranthum  in  full  flower,  and 
in  a  most  luxuriant  condition.  The  owner  informed  me  with 
just  pride  that  he  had  purchased  a  small  plant  with  two  flowers 
on  the  scape  in  the  sale  rooms  some  years  previously.  He  had 
sought  advice  from  the  gardening  lJress  how  to1  repot,  divide 
his  back  bulbs,  and  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  plants, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  procured  some  of  the  finest- 
dowered  plants  of  this  lovely  species  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
see. 


0.  macranthum  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  this 
section.  The  new  bulbs,  having  reached  maturity,  will  now  bo 
producing  their  flower-scapes  and  emitting  new  roots  from  the 
base  of  the  recently-developed  growth.  It  is  a  plant  that  does 
not  require  repotting  every  year  ;  being  a  free  and  robust  root¬ 
ing  kind,  it  should  be  afforded  ample  pot  room.  The  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  should  be  covered  with  a  crock  or  two  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  free  drainage ;  on  this  should 
be  placed  chopped  bracken  roots  to  about  one-third  the  depth 
of  the  pot-.  The  plant  should  then  be  put  in  position,  so-  that 
the  base  of  the  newly-developed  growth  is  about  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  The  roots  must  be  carefully  placed  in  position 
and  the  potting  compost  worked  carefully  among  them  and 
made  moderately  firm.  The  compost,  consisting  of  good  fibrous 
peat,  picked  roughly,  and  living  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  por¬ 
tions.  Water  the  plants  as  soon  as  repotting  is  completed  ; 
afterwards  water  must  be  given  with  discretion  until  the  new 
roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  potting  compost.  Then,  as 
blight  weather  comes  on,  and  the  flower-spike  requiring  greater 
support,  more  liberal  treatment  will  be  necessary.  Where 
!  suitable  conditions  are  provided  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
1  tliis  handsome  species,  it  is  remarkable  how  freely  it  makes 
| growth  and  to  the  extent  the  flower-scapes  will  extend.  It  is 
advisable  to  place  four  or  five  sticks  around  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
so  that  the  flower-scape'  may  be  trained  around  them  as.  they 
advance  in  growth.  Tins  not  only  keeps  the  scapes  within 
pounds,  but  also  induces  the  scapes  to-  produce  branches,  and 
A  much  greater  number  of  flowers  are  thus  procured,  which,  if 
ied  in  position  before  the  flowers  expand,  forms  one  of  the 
nost  desirable  plants  for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  possible  to 
■ecure. 


Other  species  that  have  similar  characteristics  and  require 
ne  same  cultural  conditions  are  Oncidium  superbiens,  0. 
oxense,  0.  serratum,  0.  undid  itum,  etc.  These  make  a  chaini¬ 


ng  and  most  inteiestingyection  of  plants,  and,  possessing  good 
onstitutions.,  they  should  be  cultivated  extensively  wherever 
macranthum  is  found  to  thrive.  The  only  insect  pests  likely 
0  trouble  this  section  of  plants  are  green  or  black  fly  and 
lit®  scale.  An  occasional  spraying  with  X  L  All  wash  will 
eep  the  former  in  check,  and  sponging  with  soft  water  is  the 
est  method  to  remove  scale.  Thrips  will  sometimes  attack 
lese  plants,  especially  where  the  house  is  situated  partly 
laded  with  overhanging  trees.  The  trees  become  infested 
ith  black  thrip,  and  are  blown  by  the  winds  on  to  the  roof 
lass,  from  which  they  find  their  way  into  the  house.  A  slight 
imigation  or  spraying  with  the  above-mentioned  wash  will  be 
>und  the  best  means  of  destruction.  H.  J. 


Tne  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Crotons.- — The  rich  colours  of  the  leafage  of  these  plants, 
when  well  grown,  should  commend  them  to  all  who  have  a 
stove,  house.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  shake  out  and 
repot  them.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  two-fifths  loam, 
one  of  peat,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  the  remaining  part  made  up  m 
sand,  broken  charcoal  and  some  well-decomposed  farmyard 
manure.  Use  clean  pots  and  crocks,  and  see  that  the  latter 
are  covered  with  moss  or  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  potting 
material,  to  prevent  the  hne-r  soil  blocking  the  drainage. 
Splendid  specimens  2  ft.  high  and  well  furnished  with  leaves 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot  may  be  grown  in  6-in.  pots.  Too-  often 
these  plants  are  over-potted,  to  which  may  be  attributed  in 
great  measure  green  foliage.  Keep  them  tvell  syringed  and 
near  the  roof-glass  as  much  as  possible. 

Pelargoniums. — The  zonal  kinds  required  for  flowering  next 
winter  should  have  been  propagated  from  cuttings,  inserted  last 
January  or  February.  If  not  already  done  these  should  be 
potted  off  singly  into  60-sized  pots.  The  next  shift  will  be  into 
6-in.  pots,  or  even  7-in.  if  strong.  Keep  them  gently  growing 
in  a  light  position  in  the-  greenhouse,,  and  afford  aid  freely  in 
mild  weather  to  induce  stocky  growth.  The  longest  shoots 
should  also  be  kept  pinched  for  the  same  reason.  Rich  and 
light  soil  should  be  used  for  the  potting  of  these,  and  it  should 
not  be  too  finely  sifted.  The  roots  revel  in  equal  parts  loam, 
flaky  leaf-soil,  and  rotten  manure,  which  latter  should  be  fairly 
dry. 

The  fancy  Pelargoniums  should  soon  be  fit  to  shift  on  into 
their  flowering  pots.  The  cuttings  of  these  are  usually  struck  in 
autumn,  when  cutting  down  the  old  plants  after  flowering, 
afterwards  growing  the  young  plants  on  gently  all  the  winter. 
A  similar  soil  to  that  recommended  for  the  zonals  answers  well 
for  them,  with  the  exception  that  two-parts,  loam  is  best  in  lieu 
of  one.  A  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  and  soot  in  the  compost 
when  mixing  is  beneficial  for  both  sections.  Maintain  a  sharp 
look-out  for  greenfly  on  the  fancy  varieties,  and  fumigate  the 
plants  immediately  any  are  perceived. 

Cinerarias. — If  plants  in  flower  are  wanted  for  an  early 
winter  display,  a  packet  of  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  a.  pan 
of  finely-sifted  light  soil  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse 
to  germinate  slowly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  the  seed  pan  in 
a  strong  heat,  or  to  apply  fire-heat  to  the  plants  in  any  stage 
of  their  growth.  The  stellata  type  is  now  immensely  popular, 
and  deservedly  so.  Should  the  plants  not  be  wanted  in  flower 
before  January  or  February  next,  then  a  month  hence  will  be 
soon  enough  to  sow  the  seed. 

General  Remarks. — Continue  to  prick  off  and  pot  seedlings 
as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle  comfortably.  Use  a 
light,  sandy  soil  passed  through  a  ]-in.  sieve  for  tender  stove 
and  greenhouse  seedlings,  adding  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Keep 
close  and  well  shaded  until  re-established,  when  some  air 
should  be  given  on  warm  days-  to  avoid  their  becoming  drawn. 
The  lengthening  of  the  days,  with  increased  sun-heat  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  freer  use  of  the  watering-pot,  especially  among 
established  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  it  will  soon  be¬ 
come  advisable  to  look  through  them  twice  daily.  Fix  up 
shading  on  the  stove  and  greenhouse.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Fruit. 


Grafting.— The  present  month  is  the  best  for  this  work,  and, 
as  the  sap  is  now  active,  it  may  be  undertaken  at  once.  Some 
gardeners  are  averse  to  grafting  old  trees,  but,  having  had  a 
fair  experience  with  this  subject,  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained.  Of  course,  no  practical  man  would 
choose  cankered  or  otherwise  unhealthy  trees  to  be  operated 
on,  and  we  should  prefer  fairly  young  trees  ;  but  where  worth¬ 
less  varieties  are  found  to  exist,  and  such  stocks  are  clean  and 
healthy,  it  will  well  repay  the  grower  co  supersede  them  with 
better  varieties,  and  be  guided  a  bit  by  those  succeeding  best 
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in  the  locality.  Assuming  that  the  trees  were  headed  back 
early  in  the  year  to-  within  a  few  inches  to  where  it  was  in¬ 
tended  the-  graft  to  be  inserted,  remove  this  with  a  line  teeth- 
saw  or  knife,  as  the  case  may  require,  though  the  shoot  must 
be  made  smooth  with  the  knife  after  using  the  saw.  “  Crown 
or  rind  ”  grafting  is  the  best  for  large  trees,  making  a  down¬ 
ward  cut  about  4  in.,  using  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  to  the  wood. 
Next  prepare  the  scion  by  making  a  sloping  cut  on  one  side 
of  it,  so  as  to  lit  in  the  cut  made  in  the  stock,  putting  two-  or 
mo-re,  according  to  size  of  stock,  and  the  scions-,  _ when  made, 
need  not  be  more  than  6  in.  in  length,  the  point  of  which  should 
be-  removed,  seeing  that  the  same  is  made  up  of  wood-buds  and 
not  fruit-buds.  Next-  bind  the  same  securely  with  raffia,  and 
then  cover  with  prepared  clay,  horse  or  cow  droppings,  adding 
a  little  chaff  or  liay  with  it,  well  kneaded  together  and  free  of 
stone-s  or  grit,  smoothing  the  whole  off  conical  or  egg-shaped, 
making  sure  it  keeps  all  air  out,  or  yo-ur  graft  will  be-  a  failure. 

On  very  large  stocks-  “  cleft”  grafting  isi  sometimes  a-  success, 
but  it  is  best  done  on  small  stocks-,  and  saddle  grafting  is  much 
practised  in  the-  West  with  marked  success,  first-  cutting  the 
stock  wedge  shape,  and  the  scion  slit  up  the  centre  and  put 
astride  the  stock,  letting  it-  in  both  sides- of  the  rind,  if  possible, 
making  sure  one  of  the-  sides,  at  any  rate-,  meet-  bark  to  bark, 
without  which  no-  union  can  possibly  take  place.  The  scio-n 
may  be  smaller  than  the  stock,  the-  former  being  cleft  about 
3  in.  at  the-  lower  end,  so-  that-  one  side  is  thicker  than,  the 
other.  Next  open  the  rind  on  the  stock  and  introduce  the 
thick  end  of  the  scion,  carrying  the  thinner  portion  astride 
the  stock  and  down  the-  opposite  side,  making  a  slight  cut  for 
it  to  go  in.  This  mode  makes  the  graft  very  firm,  and  seldom 
fails  to  unite,  though  it  is  a  more  tedious-  operation  than  the 
others.  Apples,  Pears-  and  Plums  may  be-  operated  upon  in 
this  way,  and,  with  the  former,  Cox’s  Orange,  Ross’s  Nonpareil, 
Allington  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and 
Stunner  Pippin,  and  eve-n  Adam’s  Peannain,  should  pre¬ 
dominate  for  dessert  fruit. 

The  Peach  Wall.— I  do  not-  remember  seeing  the  trees  carry¬ 
ing  more  blossom  than  they  are  this  year,  and  with  such  a  mild 
time  as  we-  have  had  of  late,  which  it  is  hoped  will  continue 
another  few  weeks,  then  we  may  look  forward  to  heavy  crops-. 
Examine  the-  trees-  once  or  even  twice-  each  week  for  aphides, 
and  should  any  be  found  lurking  behind  the-  blossom,  dust  at 
o-nce  with  tobacco  powder,  this  not  hurting  blossom  or  foliage-, 
and  though  growth  is  comparatively  forward,  do-  not  hurry  to 
remove  any  as  yet ;  wait  until  the-  fruits-  are-  set  before  com¬ 
mencing  this  work. 

Apricots. — These  appear  to-  be  setting  well,  and  while-  this 
fruit  resents-  much  in  the  way  of  coddling,  it  is  not.  safe  to 
remove  the  protection  until  pretty  well  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  xve  often  get  cold,  cutting  winds,  which  would  soon  undo  the 
good  such  coverings  ha-ve  done,  and  where  herring  netting 
affords  the  shelter,  such  material  admits  a,  fair  amount  of  light, 
and  has  little  or  no  ill  effect  o-n  the  tree-  until  the  fo-liage  aids 
protection  to  the  fruit.  James  Matne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Weed  Killers  and  Dogs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Having  read  “  Head  Gardener’s  ”  letter  in  the  other 
week’s  Gardening  World,  asking  for  the  opinion  of  other 
gardeners  as  to  the  danger  to  dogs  and  other  pet  animals  through 
using  weed-killers,  I  may  say,  in  my  last  place-  the  gamekeeper 
told  me  about  one  of  his  dogs  having  been  poisoned  with  weed¬ 
killer,  but  owing  to  prompt  measures-  having  been  taken  it  did 
not  prove  fatal.  In  this  instance  weed-killer  was  being  put  on  a 
gravel  walk  oil  a  warm  day  and  some  of  -it  got  on  to  steps  leading 
on  to  another  terrace,  where  it  lodged  for  some  time.  The  keeper 
happening  to  pass  that  Avay,  his  dog  licked  the  liquid  off  the 
steps,  and  before  it  liad  gone  txvo  hundred  yards  the  do-g  lost  the 
po-wer  o-f  his  limbs,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  his  kennel.  Having 
suspected  the  cause,  an  emetic  was  applied,  but  it  was  some 


weeks  before  the  dog  recovered  from  the  effects.  We  cannot  b« 
too-  careful  in  how  we  use  this,  the  best  friend  the  gardener  has. 

A  Border  Gardener. 

The  Critics. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,_A  recent  writer  in  your  columns  draws  attention  to  a 
very  obvious  fact,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  to 
criticise  and  tear  to  pieces  an  article  than  to  write  such  an 
article;  and -the, scribes  wlio  constitute  themselves  critics  in 
your  journal  are  men  that,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  never  them¬ 
selves  advance  any  ideas  or  experiences  of  their  oivn  in  the  shape 
of  papers  for  competition  or  otherwise. 

This,  of  course,  if  they  could  only  see  it,  detracts  considerably 
from  the  value  of  their  criticisms.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that 
your  average  critic  hides  himself  behind  a  noin  de  phi  me.  These 
gents  are  surely  either  ashamed  of  their  opinions  or  else  must 
be  very  modest  men.  As  I  am  o-n  the  subject  of  nums  de  plume, 
I  may  as  well  give,  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  also  the  opinion 
of  others  1  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  And  that  is,  that  tin¬ 
man  who  lias  not  the  courage  to  sign  his  name  cannot  expect  the 
average  reader  to  place  much  dependence  on  his  opinion  or 
advice.  The  writers  also  of  unsigned  articles  would  improve  the 
value  of  these  by  giving  at  least  the  county  in  ivhich  they  live. 
Honestly,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  you  ought  to  make  this  latter 
proposition  compulsory,  and  thus  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
articles. 

[Anonymity  lias  its  uses,  and  some  good  authorities  have 
admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  press  ivhen 
properly  used.  In  the-  case  of  an  argument  it  often  happens 
that  two  or  more  opponents  will  discuss  it  better  when  unknown 
to  each  other  than  otherwise.  A  good  argument  or  a  well-written 
article  should  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  couched  in  terms 
ihat  the  average  reader  can  understand,  it  can  generally  he 
appreciated  at  its  worth,  whether  the  writer  signs  his  name  ov 
not.  In  cultural  matters  erroneous  views  may  sometimes  be 
taken,  even  when  the  writer  fully  believes  ivhat  he  says.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  different 
methods  o-f  procedure ;  hence  the  value  of  an  exchange  of 
opinion.  It  is  always  desirable-,  of  course,  that  writers  should 
stick  closely  to  the-  subject  under  discussion. — Ed.] 

“  T.  S.”  see-ms  still  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  He  has  taken  some 
little  time  to  manufacture  ammunition  for  his  big  guns.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  has  not  kept  -his  powder  dry.  Like  a  good  many 
more,  lie  does  not  stick  very  closely  to  his  text.  If  lie-  cares  li¬ 
st  ick  to  the  subject  of  trenching,  and  gives  his  experience  on  the 
subject,  I,  along  with  others,  will  give  due  attention  to  his 
opinion.  So  far,  the  arguments  of  “  T.  S.”  have  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  me,  and  with  regard  to  the  soil  under  discussion,  I  am  -  i 
the  same  opinion  still  as  when  I  Avrote  the  offending  article.  Ot 
course,  if  “  T.  S.”  and  his  employer  can  wait  for  a  feiv  years  to 
see-  how  his  experiments  work,  that  is  all  right,  only  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  stop  a  cook’s  mouth  by  explaining  that  I  was 
trying  experiments,  and  that  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  1  would 
be  able  to  give-  her  some-  Beet,  say. 

As  to  “Willow1  Tree”  and  his  invitation,  he-  ought  to  know 
that  we  West-  Lothian  gardene-rs  are-  modest  men,  and  it  would 
ill  become  us  to  laud  our  respective  “  kail-yairds  ”  ;  we  w  ill 
therefore  leave  “  W.  T.  ”  the  task  of  penning  the  proposed  articles. 
Why  does  “  W.  T. ,”  like  so  many  others,  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel  ?  Cannot  lie  come  into  the  open  and  take  his  medicine 
like  a  man?  ‘  C.  Blair.  - 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  March  7th  I  see  that  we  have  awakened 
a  new  flattering  critic,  ivho  has  adopted  the  suitable,  non i  de  plumi 
of  “Willow  Tree.”  I  shall  try  to  give  this  (weeping)  Willow  tree 
a  few  comforting  words.  Might  I  suggest  to  “  W.  T.”  that  he, 
would  get  far  more  shelter  under  a  Pine  or  Holly  this  very  stormy1 
weather.  I  hope  “  W.  T.  ”  is  mot  so  narrow-minded  as  to  think 
that  before  one  can  be  a  competent  gardener  his  name  must  first 
be  very  prominent  in  the  list  of  jDrize-takers  at  the  leading  flower 
shows.  \\  hat  about  the  hundreds  of  good  gardeners  avIio  never 
compete  (many  of  them  in  the-  best  of  place-s),  but  prefer  to  live- 
in  quiet  obscurity?  There  are  reasons  and  reasons  for  every¬ 
thing,  “  W.  T.”  Then  some  gardeners  are-  too  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  for  ivant  of  the-  proper  facilities  to  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  great  “stars.”  But  if  “W.  T.”  Avishes  toj 
debate  the  question,  let  him  come  out  to  the  gardens  here,  and  I 
will  try  to  convince  him  that  perfection  Avas  never  yet  condensed- 
into  one  man.  HoAvever,  the  fraternity,  as  a  rule,  know  all 
about  the  knotty  points  of  this  matter,  therefore  I  will  sayi°j 
more  on  the  subject  to  this  valiant  critic  avIio  uses  a  “  Willow 
Tree  for  a  cloak  of  anonymity.  John  C.  Pick. 
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The  Lady  Fern. 

Athyrium  Filix-foemina. 

(Concluded  f  rom  page  204.) 

By  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  Y.M.H. 

To  the  Lady  Fern  also  must  be  imputed  the  credit  of  the 
first  recognised  case  of  soral  apospory  in  A.  F.-f.  clarissima, 
which  it  has  followed  up  by  Bolton’s  form,  which  exhibits  both 
soral  and  apical  apospory  in  a  very  marked  fashion,  though, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  such  a  thoroughbred  as  Jones’s  type, 
being  subject  to  partial  reversion,  while  its  progeny  are  so  far 
invariably  rogues.  Even  the  splendid  plant  which  I  obtained 
by  layering — a.  solitary  one  in  many  scores  of  ragged  depau¬ 
perate  ones,  going  almost  normal  in  the  third  year.  Herein 
may  be  remarked  an  additional  resemblance  to  the  pulcher- 
rimum  Shield  Ferns,  which  behave  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Jones’s  clarissima,  however,  yields  typical  plants,  with  little 
variation  and  never  reverts. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Stansfield  demonstrated  that  apospory 
could  be  induced  in  the  case  of  A.  F.-f.  uncoglomeratum,  raised 


The  Lady  Fern  is  so  easily  raised  from  spores,  and  so  soon 
shows  its  character  by  attaining  adult  size,  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  give  any  special  advice  as  to  raising  it  in 
that  way ;  but  as  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  vary  so  considerably 
that  the  absolutely  true  parental  type  is  only  secured  by 
division,  I  may  mention  a  fact  not  generally  known  with  regard 
to  propagation  in  another  way,  viz.,  from  tire  frond  bases.  In 
the  Hart  s^tongue,  as  we  know,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pull  off 
from  the  central  caudex  the  fleshy  stumps  left  by  even  the 
long-decayed  fronds  of  many  previous  seasons,  and  if  these 
stumps  be  half  buried  in  soil,  each  one,  or  even  each  half,  if 
they  be  cut  in  two,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  develop 
several  bulbils  and  eventually  make  quite  a  cluster  of 
youngsters.  An  even  simpler  way  is  to  take  a  tumbler,  put  in 
am  inch  of  silver  sand,  thoroughly  wetted,  but  no  surplus.  Drop 
the  bases  loosely  upon  the  sand  and  cover  with  a  glass.  Nothing 
more  is  needed.  The  bulbils  will  form,  the  young  plants  will 
develop  fronds  and  aerial  roots,  and,  this  done,  they  can  be 
removed  and  potted  up.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  sections 
of  the  rhizome  of  P.  vulgare  varieties,  SO'  treated,  act  precisely 
in  the  same  way,  though  less  profusely.  I  raised  a  number  of- 


Cymbidium  hookkrianum. 

from  acrocladon,  and  constituting  another  unique  type  in  the 
fernflora  of  the  world.  Dr.  Stansfield  noticed  that  in  the 
autumn,  although  the  fronds  gave  way  at  the  base  and  lose 
colour  generally,  the  ramifying  tips  refused  to  die,  remaining 
green,  and  evidently  doing  their  best  to  continue  growth.  He 
consequently  conceived  the  idea,  of  helping  them  by  cutting 
them  off  and  inserting  them  in  prepared  soil,  with  the  result 
that  they  retained  vitality  and  started  growth  the  following 
season,  sphagnum  fashion,  i.e.,  by  feeding,  as  it  were,  on  the 
decayed  basal  portion,  finally  developing  bulbils  with  roots 
md  fanning  out  their  tops  into  prothalli  with  root-hairs,  i.e., 
aposporausly.  As  this  Fern  bears  no*  spores,  this  phenomenon 
was  a  fortunate  discovery,  since,  as  in  the  original  case  of 
clarissima,  it  provided  an  unlooked-for  means  of  propagation. 

Finally,  we  have  in  this  species  Mr.  Garnett’s  fimbriato- 
ristatum,  a  slender,  graceful  tasselled  form  of  unknown  par¬ 
entage,  which  is  abundantly  aposporous,  precisely  on  the  lines 
>f  clarissima,  which  greatly  resembles,  plus  the  tassels,  but 
rith  which  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  associate  it,  as  it  was 
mdoubtedly  a  sporeling. 


(See  p.  293.) 

P.  v.  bifido-nrultifidum  from  fragments  dropped  into  a  tumbler 
as  described. 

With  the  Lady  Fern,  however,  though  each  frond  base  is 
equally  capable  of  yielding  several  plants,  the  bulbils  are  only 
formed  at  one  spot,  and  that  is  at  the  point  where  the  fascicle 
of  roots  proper  to  each  frond  emerges  ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
success  that  a.  small,  wedge-shaped  section  of  the  central  core 
of  the  caudex  be  cut  out  by  a  sharp  knife,  with  the  frond  base, 
as  it  is  this  which  seems  to  afford  the  needful  material  for  a 
start.  This  means,  of  course,  the  taking  up  of  the  old  plant ; 
but  if  it  be  a  very  old  one,  it  is  practicable  to  pass  a  knife 
through  the  caudex  low  down  and  horizontally,  cutting  off  a 
mass  of  material  at  the  bottom  for  treatment,  and  yet  leaving 
a  good  crown  and  mass  of  roots  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plants 
with  little  or  no  check.  In  more  than  one  instance  we  have 
taken  up  an  old  crown  which  has  failed,  and  was,  to  all 
ordinary  intents  and  purposes,  dead,  and  yet,  by  merely  cut¬ 
ting  it  up  and  potting  the  pieces,  numerous  plants  have  re¬ 
sulted.  By  cutting  up,  we  mean  severing  perpendicularly 
through  the  central  core,  each  piece  then  having  several  frond 
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bases  attached  to  it,  and  obviously  then  retaining  that  which 
is  needful.  The  main  point  is  that  the  bulbils,  when  formed, 
have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  their  fronds  through  to  the  light, 
which  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  without  this  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  The  old  roots,  by  the  way,  should  be  cut  off  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  bases. 

With  aposporous  varieties,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  prepare 
small,  shallow  pans  as  if  for  spores,  and  to-  peg  down  the  pinnae, 
back  downwards,  as  flatly  as  possible ;  the  prothalli  generally 
develop  far  more  rapidly  than  from  spores,  and  can  be  pricked 
out  and  treated  in  every  way  like  those  obtained  by  sowing. 

Propagation  by  the  bulbils,  produced  on  most  of  the  plumo- 
sums  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  task  of  all.  They  only 
appear  at  the  fag-end  of  {he  growing  season  just  before  the 
fronds  begin  to  fail ;  hence,  when  pegged  down,  they  are  almost 
immediately  deprived  of  what  we  may  term  maternal  succour 
and  before  they  have  a  chance  of  forming  roots.  If,  however, 
kept  very  close  after  being  pegged  down  flat  in  the  soil,  a 
small  percentage  manage  to  retain  vitality  through  the'  winter 
and  start  in  the  spring.  ~ 

It  is  a.  curious  fact  in  this  connection  that  no  variety  of  Lady 
Fern  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  developed  axillary  or  basal  bulbils 
on  the  fronds  on  the  lines  of  the  Shield  Ferns,  at  any  rate,  in 
adult  plants  ;  while  the  soral  bulbils  of  the  several  plumosums 
are  unknown  in  any  other  of  our  species,  and  extremely  rare  in 
exotics.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  production  of  these 
coral  bulbils  does  not  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  close  culture, 
as  might  be  imagined,  since  a  division  of  superbum  percrista- 
tum  planted  in  the  open,  and  in  full  sun,  was  literally  crowded 
with  bulbils  and  ripe  sori,  while  the  other  half  of  the  plant  left 
under  glass  had  extremely  few,  and  those  very  small  and  weak. 
On  the  outdoor  plants,  on  the  advent  of  frost,  the  bulbils  had 
developed  quite  visible  fronds,  and  although  at  the  time  of 
writing  (January)  no  definite  results  by  layering  can  be  re¬ 
ported,  there  is  great  promise  of  success*  which  the  indoor 
plant  has  so  far  not  afforded.  Mr.  Lovelady’s  (a  most  appro¬ 
priate  name,  by  the  way,  in  this  connection)  cultures  of  this 
eetion  showed  very,  abnormal  prothalli,  irregular  and  spread- 
rig,  and  producing  plants  by  apogamous.  buds  or  fleshy  excres¬ 
cences,  one  prothallus  thus  yielding  several,  so  that  it  is  obvious 
1  hat  normal  lines  have  been  broken  through,  not  merely  in  the 
fashion  of  the  fronds,  but  also  in  the  reproductive  stage. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Lady  Fern  we 
i.ave  something  which  stands  quite  alone  in  many  respects 
mong  all  known  Ferns,  evincing  a  greater  independence,  so  to 
peak,  as  regards  the  normal  rules,  to  which  most  others  appear 
‘o  adhere  so  closely.  Lady-like,  it  has  adopted  innumerable 
fashions,  eccentric  or  beautiful,  or  both  together,  justifying 
till  further  its  common  name  by  the  grace  with  which  it  bears 
its  multiform  adornments  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  for  us  Britishers  that,  despite'  the  abundance  of 
"oreign  material  scattered  over  nearly  all  the  world,  as  I  have 
fated,  it  is  we  alone  who  have  discovered  its  possibilities,  and 
by  assiduous  study  and  laborious  search  acquired  such  a  weatlh 
of  forms  utterly  independent  of  importations  or  outride  aid  of 
'ny  kind.  The  pity  of  it  is,  however,  that  when  I  say  “we 
Britishers,”  this  does  not  mean  Britons  as  a  body,  but  a 
ridiculously  small  minority,  the  great  mass  of  people  ignoring 
these  gifts  of  Nature  entirely,  and  leaving  their  study  and 
acquisition  to  a  comparative  handful  of  enthusiasts  like  our¬ 
selves. 


Rhobodendron  fulgens. 

Forming  a  splendid  succession  to  nobleanum,  this  is  one  of 
he  most  conspicuous  shrubs  flowering  in  the  open  at  present. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  intense  crimson,  are  produced  in  com¬ 
pressed  umbels  very  freely.  A  robust  growing  form  from  the 
Himalayas. 


p  July,  no  plants,  1  ut  apparent  sporellngs. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.’’ 

Eulophiella  Eiizabethae. 

An  extremely  handsome  Orchid,  belonging  to  a  little-known 
genus,  which  thrives  in  a  hot  moist  atmosphere  similar  to  that 
required  for  Cyrtopodium.  The  creeping  rhizome  gives  origin 
to  tufts  of  plicate,  lanceolate  leaves  2  ft.  long.  From  the  bases 
of  the  tufts  of  leaves  stout  scopes  are  produced,  each  bearing  a 
many- flowered  raceme  of  white,  fragrant,  hemispherical 
flowers,  the  three-lobed  lip  being  much  smaller  than  segments, 
with  a  golden  disc.  Native  of  Madagascar. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

In  1847  this  species  was  first  discovered  in  the  Oak  forests 
that  cover  the  declivities  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  of  New 
Granada.  Generally  speaking,  it  closely  resembles  0.  crispum, 
from  which  it  differs  by  its  suborbicular  lip,  oval  sepals,  and 
petals  concomitant  with  a  panicled  inflorescence.  The  white 
flowers  are  heavily  blotched  with  magenta-purple  in  the  best 
forms. 

Trichopilia  suavis. 

An  epiphytical  genus  deriving  its  name  from  thrix,  a  hair, 
and  pilon,  a  cap,  in  reference  to  the  three  tufts  of  hairs  sur¬ 
mounting  the  column.  This  species  attains  a  height  of  nearly 
12  in.,  including  the  pseudo-bulb  and  solitary  leaf.  From  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb  a.  two  to*  three-flowered  pendant  pe¬ 
duncle  is  produced.  Flowers  large  and  deliciously  fragrant  of 
linear  twisted,  pure  white  sejaals  and  petals,  and  a  trumpet- 
shaped  lip,  convolute  at  base,  the  mouth  being  plentifully 
spotted  with  rosy  pink.  A  handsome  Orchid  from  Costa  Rica, 
where,  on  Oak  trees,  it  occurs  a.t  elevations  of  8,000  ft. 
Porphyrocoma  lanceolata 

A  pretty  shrubby  acanthaceous  stove  plant,  which  forms  a 
unique  and  attractive  subject  for  the  front  of  stages.  Leaves 
are  drooping,  lanceolate,  and  dark  green.  The  purple-blue 
flowers  are  produced  on  dense  terminal  racemes,  which  are 
four-angled.  The  floral  bracts,  of  a  reddish-purple  hue  '-eatly 
enhance  the  effect.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Clianthus  puniceus. 

The  “  Glory  Pea,’’  or  “  Parrot’s  Bill,”  is  an  Australian  legume 
of  attractive  appearanefe  and  great  merit,  either  for  furnishing 
pillars  or  as  specimen  pot  plants.  The  raceme  is  axillary,  bear¬ 
ing  large  Pearshaped,  crimson  flowers,  with  a  white  mark  at 
the  base  of  the  standard,  and  having  a  long,  curved,  pointed 
keel 

Hardenbergia  comptoniana  (syns.  digitata,  macrophylla  ard 
makoyana). 

Those  synonyms  might  be  used  as  varietal  names,  as  there_ 
are  at  least  four  forms  of  this  species,  some  more  desirable 
than  others.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  also  an  Australian 
leguminous  plant,  both  being  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture. 
Stem  woody  and  climbing  with  slender  branches,  bearing 
dense  racemes  of  small,  bright  blue  Pea-shaped  flowers,  de¬ 
sirable  and  very  useful  in  a.  cut  state. 

Clematis  indivisa. 

This  handsome  greenhouse  climber  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description.  Its  racemes  of  white  flowers  are 
produced  so  freely  that  the  whole  plant  appears,  like  a  white 
cloud.  For  Easter  decorations  there  are  few  more  serviceable 
plants  ;  to  ensure  it  for  such  it  must  have  a  north  aspect  in  a 
cool  house.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Boronia  heterophylla. 

An  erect,  much-branched  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  from 
4  ft,  to  G  ft.  Grown  in  5  in.  and  6  in.  pots,  and  cut  -back 
annually,  they  are  very  useful  for  greenhouse  stages,  whilst 
full-grown  specimens  are  exceptionally  handsome  plants,  yield¬ 
ing  a  profusion  of  crimson  flowers  in  whorls  of  four  to  six- 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Native  of  Australia. 

Veronica  diosmifolia  (syn.  jasminoides). 

A  pretty  little  greenhouse  plant  producing  freely  many- 
flowered  terminal  panicled  corymbs  of  small  pale  lilac  flowers. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

March  24th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum  concolor. 

The  parentage  of  the'  original  hybrid  is  expressed  in  the 
second  two  name's,  which  ha.ve  been  joined  together.  The 
variety  differs  in  having  less,  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft  yellow,  while  the  lip  has  a  faint  brown  blotch  at  the 
apex,  recalling  C.  lowianum,  but  the  colour  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  hence  the  varietal  name,  concolor.  First-classi 
Certificate  :  Five  massive  flowers  were  borne  by  a  plant  shown 
by  Captain  Holford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman),  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Phaius  Harold. 

In  this  instance  the  parentage  was  P.  Norman  x  sanderia- 
nus.  The  lip  of  this  hybrid  is  dull  purple,  slightly  paler  at 
the  apex,  and  intensifying  to1  maroon  in  the  throat,  where  there 
are  three  yellow  lines  running  along  the  centre,  and  having 
smaller  ones  diverging  from  the  same.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
handsome  and  apparently  strong-growing  variety.  Award  of 
Merit:  Norman  C.  Cookson, .Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Swoboda. 

This  variety  of  the  supposed  natur  al  hybrid  has  small,  round 
flowers,  notable  for  the  breadth  of  their  segments.  The  sepals 
are  oval  or  elliptic  and  rich  chocolate,  with  a,  yellow  edge  and 
apex ;  usually,  also-,  there  is  a.  transverse  yellow  band  on  the 
centre.  The  petals  have  a  few  large  chocolate  blotches  and  a 
white  base  on  which  are  several  smaller  spots.  The  lip  is 
white,  with  a  few  chocolate  blotches  more  or  less  joined 
together  in  front  of  the  crest.  It  is  certainly  both  pretty  and 
distinct.  Award  of  Merit :  M.  Otto  Beyrodt,  Marienfelde, 
Berlin. 

Cym.  .ium  lowgrinum. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  lowianum  x  tigrinum, 
of  which  the  name  is  compounded.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
lanceolate  and  pale  fuscus  brown.  The  three-lobed  lip  has 
pale  yellow  lateral  lobes,  while  the  middle  lobe  is  white,  with  a 
rich  crimson  horseshoe-shaped  blotch  more  elongated  than  in 
the  case  of  C.  lowianum.  It  may  be  described  as  pretty. 
Award  of  Merit :  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Haddon), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Floddem  Road,  Camberwell. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Anemone  Hepatica  alba  plena. 

Lovers  of  hardy  plants  can  find  room  for  almost  any  variety 
of  Hepatica,  but  particularly  the  double  ones,  which  are  much 
more  durable  than  the  single  forms  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year  in  open  ground,  especially  in  stormy  and  showery 
weather.  That  under  notice  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  as 
perfectly  double  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  First- 
class  Certificate  :  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley  Place,  Great 
Warley,  Essex. 

Incarvillea  grandiflora. 

The  leaves  of  this  new  species  are  runcinate-pinnatisect,  or, 
as  gardeners  would  say,  pinnate,  and  form  a  rosette  springing 
from  the  rootstock.  It  is  more  fibrous  than  in  the  case  of  I. 
Delavavi.  The  flowers  appear  to  spring  singly  from  the  root- 
stock,  but  they  are  really  in  a  short  raceme  of  three  to  six, 
but.  have  a  peculiar  method  of  development.  The  first  flower 
expands  on  a  pedicel  about,  G  in.  long,  but  after  it  fades  the 
common  stalk  rises  up  and  the  other  flow  lap  expand  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  its  a.pex.  The  whole  plant  about  this  time  would 
>e  6  in.  to  9  in.  high.  The  flower  is  of  a  rich  purple,  with 
white  markings  in  the  throat,  and  the  interior  of  the  tube  is 
>ellow.  First-class  Certificate :  Messrs.  George  Jackman  & 
Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey. 

Boronia  megastigma  aurea. 

The  brown  colour  of  the  ordinary  or  typical  form  of  this 


sweet-scented  and  favourite  flower  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  variety  under  notice,  which  occurred  as  a  sport  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs,  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Brighton. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  flowers  is  pale  creamy-yellow,  while 
t  lie  interior  is  a  deeper  and  brighter  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Narcissus  Janet  Image. 

This  type  is  evidently  of  hybrid  origin,  but  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  belonging  to-  the  medium-crowned  section.  The 
segments  are  ovate  and  white,  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
crown.  The  crown  is  slightly  plaited,  of  large  size,  soft  lemon 
colour  and  veiy  pretty.  Award  of  Merit :  Messrs,  Barr  & 
Sons,  King  Street,  Co-vent  Garden, 

Narcissus  Firelight. 

The  segments  of  this  N.  incomparabilis  form  are  yellow, 
while  the  shorter  crown  is  more  or  less  plaited  and  bright 


Shortia  galacifolia.  (See  p.  296). 


orange.  It  will  be  admired  for  its  colour  rather  than  size. 
Award  of  Merit :  Mrs.  R.  0.  Backhouse',  Sutton  Court,  Hereford. 

Na  rcissus  Mohican. 

The  crown  of  this  variety  is  intermediate  in  depth  between 
N.  poeticus  and  N.  Barri,  hut  it  is  red,  while  the  segments  are 
white  like  those  of  the  former,  making  it  a  N.  Burbidgei. 
Award  of  Merit :  Mrs,  R.  0.  Backhouse. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Apole  Edward  VII. 

This  kitchen  Apple  is  the  result  of  crossing  Blenheim  Orange 
with  Golden  Noble,  and  has  much  of  the  general  aspect  of 
the-  latter,  the  colour  being  similar,  while  the  open  eye  recalls 
the  former.  It  keeps  till  March,  and  the  variety  is  a  heavy 
cropper.  Award  of  Merit :  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  &  Sons, 
Worcester. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae. 

When  the  above  variety  first  made  its  appearance  in  1891 
it  created  quite  a  sensation,  when  a  small  plant  was  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Baron  Schroder.  At  that  time  only  one 
plant  was  known,  of  which  Baron  Schroder’s  specimen  gras  a. 
portion.  The  plant  must  be  of  vigorous  constitution  and 
readily  responsive  to  the  cultivator’s  art,  for  since  then  a  good 
many  beautiful  plants  have'  been  exhibited  in  public,  all 
derived  from  the  original.  ,  It  was  a.  happy  introduction  from 
Northern  India,  and  since  its  arrival  several  other  closely  allied 
varieties  have  made  their  appearance  in  cultivation,  but  none 
of  them,  in  our  .opinion,  is  equal  in  choice  and  chaste  beauty  to 
C.  i.  Sanderae. 

Tire  photograph  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared 
was  sent  amongst,  others  for  our  photographic  competition  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener  to-  Norman  Cook  son,  Esq.,  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  The  camera  introduces  an  element 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  present  when  one  looks  at  the 
flower  itself.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  a  pale  greenish-yellow  at  the 
base,  with  a  few  small  brown  specks  in  the  centre,  and  the 
camera  makes  this  area  appear  to  be  very  much  darker  than  it 
really  is.  The  apical  portion  is  pure  white.  The  petals  and 
the  lip  are  of  a  soft  clear  yellow,  shining,  and  without  any 
'spotting  or  shading  whatever.  So  lone  as  Cypripediums  are 
.'cultivated  the  variety  is  likely  to  beheld  in  request,  and  when 
it  becomes  much  more  common  than  it  is  we  believe  it  will 
be  used  for  cut-flower  purposes. 

Cymbidium  hookerianum. 

From  one  part  or  other  of  the  Himalayas  we  have  some  very 
beautiful  and  striking ...  forms  of  Cymbidium.  That  under 
notice,  although  not  characterised  by  anything  like  what  could 
be  termed  gorgeous  colours,  yet  has  a  splendour  and  quiet 
dignity  of  its  own.  The  flower  is  of  large  size',  and  on  that 
account  the  species  has  been  named  C.  grandiflorum  by  Griffith. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  C.  lowianum,  C.  tracyanum,  and  C.  gi- 
ganteum,  but  in  our  opinion  most  closely  so  to  the  first  named. 
It  might  very  well  be  compared  to  C.  lowianum  concolor,  but 
the  colour  in  this  case  is  really  darker.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  uniform  green,  un obscured  by  any  brown  shading 
whatever.  The  lip  is  of  a  pale  straw-yellow  hue-,  deepening 
towards  the  margins,  and  handsomely  spotted  on  the  terminal 
lobe  with  rich  crimson  markings  ;  the  side  lobes  have  some 
smaller  spots  of  the  same  colour.  The  lamellae  on  the  disc 
are  velvety  and  spotted  with  crimson.  The  photograph  from 
which  our  illustration  was  prepared  was  taken  by  Mr.  George 
I’ Anson  from  a  plant  belonging  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,,  and 
was  sent  in  for  our  photographic  competition,  being  one  of 
those  that  were  highly  commended. 

Narcissus  triandrus  calathinus. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a.  form  of  Daffodil 
which  is  very  rare  in  a  wild  state,  being  found  only  on  the 
Isle  of  Glenans,  Brittany.  Although  allied  to  the  typical  N. 
triandrus,  it  has  a  much  larger  flower,  is  more  conspicuous,  and 
certainly  very  handsome  when  well  grown.  The  whole  flower 
is  quite  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  so  nearly  white,  in  fact,  that-  it 
might  be  described  as  white.  The  corona  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  segments,  and  this  is  the  distinguishing  feature,  of  the'  rare 
form  under  notice. 

'The  modern  tendency  is  to  produce  varieties  of  the  largest 
size,  and  for  market  purposes  such  may  be  useful  enough,  but 
in  our  opinion  mere  size  is  not.  always  synonymous  with  real 
beauty.  The  plant  has  indeed  a  slender  growth,  and  the  flowers 
are  light  and  graceful  compared  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
trumpet  Daffodils,  but  for  that  reason  it  is  a-  choice  plant  for 
cultivation  in  pots  for  us©  in  the  conservatory  or  otherwise, 
when  in  bloonn 


When  it  becomes  more'  common  it  would  certainly  be  a 
choice  subject  for  the  rock  garden  in  the  same  way  as  N. 
cyclamineus,  for  which  it  would  be  a  very  beautiful  companion, 
and  the  contrast  would  be  both  great  and  pleasing.  The  name, 
Angels’  Tears,  is  generally  applied  to  N.  triandrus  albus,  on 
account  of  the  pale  colour  and  graceful  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
The  form  under  notice  may  be  regarded  as  a  giant  of  the  last- 
named  Daffodil,  and  superior  to  it  in  many  ways.  The  illus¬ 
tration  was  prepared  from  a.  photograph  of  a  potful  of  bulbs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nur¬ 
series,  Felt-ham,  Middlesex. 

Shortia  galacifolia. 

Only  two.  species  of  Shortia  are  known  to  science — namely, 
that  undo  notice,  which  comes,  from  North  Carolina,  and  S. 
uniflora,  from  Japan.  They  belong  to  a.  little-known  order 
named  Diapensiaceae,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  representa¬ 
tive's'  of  an  old-world  group  of  plants  that  in  all  probability 
originated  in  the  arctic  legions,  and  are  now  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  face  of  tire  earth,  on  account  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken,  place  since  they 'originated,  and  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unable  practically  to.  change  with  the  times  and 
adapt  themselves  to-  new  circumstances. 

The  two  plants  are  also  allied  to  Galax  aplrylla,  which  is 
equally  rar  e  as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this  country,  but  must  be 
obtainable  in  large  quantities  abroad,  seeing  that  tire  leaves  are 
utilised  in  autumn  on  account,  of  their  bright  colour.  In  this 
characteristic  both  plants  are-  agreed,  and  were  Shortia  more 
common  it  is  possible  that  the  crimson-coloured  leaves  might 
be  utilised  in  the  same  way  in  autumn,  when  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  causes  them  to  assume  their  beautiful  winter  tints. 

The  drooping,  hell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  scapes 
rising  from  amongst  the  radical  leaves,  and  not  much  need 
be  sa.icl  of  them  except  that  they  are  pure  white,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  opened  under  the  protection  of  a.  frame.  The  calyx 
itself  assumes  more  or  less  of  a  pink  or  red  hue,  thereby  offer¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  flower,  which  is:  veiy 
interesting  structurally. 

The  plants  are  of  very  easy  cultivation  in  pots,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  the  cultivator  can  readily  place  them  under 
suitable  conditions  during  summer,  when  the  sun  proves,  rather 
trying  to  them.  The  compost,  that  would  prove  generally 
useful  would  consist  chiefly  of  peat,  with  sufficient  sand  to 
render  it.  porous.  Peat  serves  to-  keep  tfee  roots,  cool,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the,  proper  sort  is  obtained  ;  and  in  open-air  culture  we 
should  advise-  the  use  of  peat,  which  would  considerably  obviate 
the  necessity  of  constant  watering  in  dry  weather.  As  another 
aid  to  cultivation  those  who  plant,  it  on  the  rockery  should 
select-  a  position  where  the  foliage  will  be  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  and  afternoon  sun.  These  two  conditions,  then — a 
peaty  soil  and  shade — will  enable  the  lever  of  hardy  plants  to 
grow  this  charming  subject,  in  the  open  air.  It  is.  perfectly 
hardy,  but  is,  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer  than  from  cold  in  winter.  Our  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  plant  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Beuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery, 
Keston,  Kent,  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall  meeting. 

Celsia  arcturus 

This  plant  makes  a  beautiful  subject  for  decorative  purposes, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  as  it-  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  opening  its  flowers  under  quite  cool  conditions,  the 
flowers  being  more  substantial  and  lasting  than  during  summer, 
or  under  warmer  treatment. 

We  have  plants  in  48-size  pots,  carrying  flower-spikes  with 
fully  100  blooms  and  buds  in  different  stages  of  development, 
about  two  dozen  being  open  at  one,  time,  which  have  only  just 
had  frost  excluded  from  them,  the  treatment  otherwise  being 
about  the  same  as  for  Primulas.  B.  W.  Dean. 
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Cupressus  obtusa  and  varieties. 


Several  species  of  Cupressus  are  remarkable  for  the  diversity 
of  form  shown  by  the  various  varieties,  and  in  no>  other  species 
is  this  variation  noticed  to  such  a  marked  degree  as  in  C. 
obtusa.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  Conifers,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  caused  by  the  variety  of  names  given 
at  different  times  to  this  plant  by  various  botanists,  as,  for 
instance,  Chamaecyparis  obtusa,  Retinospora  obtusa,  and 
Thuya  obtusa.  Now,  however,  it  is  placed  definitely  in  the 
genus  Cupressus;,  its  distinctive  characters  agreeing  perfectly 
with  those  of  that  genus. 

Its  native1  country  is  Japan,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  found  most 
abundantly  hi  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  attains  a  height  of  100  ft.,  with 
a  tall  straight  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  free 
from  branches  for  upwards  of  half  its  height.  In  Japan  it 
is  held  in  high  estimation,  both  on  account  of  being  a  valuable 
timber  tree  and  a  tree  of  ornamental  character ;  and  it  is  also 
a  sacred  tree  to'  the  disciples,  of  the  Shinto’  faith,  Professor 
Sargent,  in  the  “  Garden  and  Forest”  for  November  1st,  1897, 
describing  it  as  being  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  Shinto 
temples,  which  temples  are  built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  As 
a  timber  tree  it  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  Japanese.  The 
wood  is  described  as  being  light,  strong,  tough,  very  durable 
and  fragrant.  Among  other  uses  to’  which  it  is  put  are  the 
framework  of  Buddhist  temples  and  the  interior  finishing  of  all 
the  best  houses.  With  there  being  so  many  dwarf  and  curious 
varieties,  it  might  readily  be  supjiosed  that  it  'would  be  a 
popular  plant  with  the  Japanese  for  dwarfing  purposes,  and 
such  is  the  case,  it  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Conifers  for  the  purpose. 

Where  Cupressus  pisifera  thrives  this  species  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  likewise.  Like  other  Conifers,  it  prefers  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  country  to.  town  air,  and  the  finest  specimens 
are  to  be  looked  for  away  from  towns.  The  propagation  of  the 
various  varieties  may  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  layer’s, 
or  grafts.  Some  of  the  varieties  grow  fairly  rapidly,  whether 
on  their  own  roots;  or  grafted,  but  others  are  of  exceedingly 
slow  growth  and  take  a  considerable  time  to  attain  any  great 
size.  The  type  is  readily  distinguished  by  means  of  its 
flattened  frond-like  branches  and  small,  obtuse,  green,  scale¬ 
like  leaves,  arranged  in  four  rows  on  the  branchlets.  The  cones 
are  round,  and  from  4  in.  to1  in.  in  diameter.  Of  the 
numerous  varieties  in  cultivation  the  following  are  the  most 
noteworthy  :  — • 

C.  o.  aurea,  a  variety  veiy  similar  to  the  type  in  habit,  but 
with  golden-coloured  leaves. 

C.  o.  compacta,  a  very  dwarf,  compact-growing  variety, 
which,  when  many  years;  old,  rarely  exceeds  I A  ft.  in  height; 
making  a  dense  green  tuft,  it  is  a  suitable  subject  for  rock  work. 

-  C.  o.  erecta  viridis  is  a  suitable  subject  for  a  prominent 
place  on  the  lawn,  as  it  is  a  strong  grower,  upright  and  fairly 
compact  in  habit,  and  very  bright  green. 

C.  o.  filicoides,  of  all  the  varieties;,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinct.  The  branches  are  short  and  curiously  flattened, 
the  branchlets  being  crowded  and  overlapping  each  other  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give-  the  branches  the  appearance  of  a 
crested  Fem.  The  leaves  are  very  dark  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath.  It  is;  a  very  interesting  variety,  but  is  not 
a  very  strong  grower. 

C.  o-.  gracilis  is  a  strong-growing  tree  of  pyramidal  outline, 
the  branches  being  a  little  looser  and  more  pendulous  than 
those  of  the  type.  The  leaves  are  green,  but  there  is  a  pretty 
golden-leaved  form  called  aurea,  which  is  very  ornamental. 

C.  o.  Keteleeri  is  one  of  the  variegated  abominations  that  are 
met  with  in  one  or  two  species  of  Cupressus.  Here  and  there 
the  branches  are  terminated  with  small  -white  or  pale  yellow 
branchlets,  which,  instead  of  being  ornamental,  give  the  plant 
a  diseased  look. 

C.  o.  lycopodioides  is  a  curious,  stunted-looking  tree,  with 
dense,  short,  fairly  stout  branchlets,  on  which  the  dark  green 
leaves  are  densely  crowded  together.  It  is  very  distinct.,  and 
is  worthy  of  cultivation,  if  only  as  a  novelty. 


C.  O’,  nana  is  a  dwarf-growing  form,  with  fine,  densely- 
crowded  branchlets  and  small  leaves  ;  it  is  a  suitable  plant  for 
the  alpine  garden.  A  form  is  grown  with  golden  leaves. 

C.  o.  pygmaea,  makes  a  dense  tuft  but  a  few  inches  high ;  it 
can  be  used  with  advantage  on  rock  work. 

C.  o.  tetragona.  is  a.  curious,  slow-growing  variety  of 
pyramidal  habit,  with  densely-crowded,  often-twisted  branch- 
lets  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a.  dark  green  colour,  but  there  is  a  form 
with  golden  foliage.  W.  Dallimore. 


Conditions  of  Hardiness  in  Plants. 

There  are  many  plants  which,  if  they  could  be  kept  cool  in 
winter  in  our  climate  would  rest  in  a  dormant  condition  and  be 
started  again  vigorously  in  spring  when  all  danger  of  severe 
weather  is  over ;  but  we  are  afraid  refrigerating  plant  could  not 


Narcissus  triandrus  calathinus.  (See  p.  296.) 

be  turned  to  practical  account,  except  in  the  case  of  plants  in 
pots,  or  at  least  grown  under  glass.  For  instance,  Tree  Paeoid.es 
would  do  better  in  England  if  they  could  be  kept  cool  and  rest¬ 
ing  during  the  winter.  That  also  applies  to  various  other 
plants  which  are  excited  into  premature  growth  by  the  un¬ 
seasonable  temperature  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  which 
causes  them  to  start.  awajr  into  growth  that  is  sure  to  be 
checked  by  late  and  possibly  severe  frosts  after  they  are  just 
about  to-  bloom'.  Camellias,  when  planted  in  the  open,  suffer 
more  or  less  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  a.  large  number  of  plants 
might  be  mentioned  that  if  kept  rested  till  well  into  March 
would  be  almost  certain  to  pass  the  flowering  season  without 
injury.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  connection  with 
the  flowering,  not  only  of  alpine  plants,  but  also  those  from 
warmer  countries  which  are  easily  excited- into;  growth  by  a 
spell  of  fine  weather,  is  to  keep  them  resting,  when  they  should 
be  so  naturally.  It.  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  application 
of  cold  by  means  of  a  refrigerating  apparatus  could  not  be 
turned  to  practical  account  in  the  open  garden  unless  a.  house, 
temporary  or  otherwise,  were  placed  over  the  plants,  so  that  an 
artificially  cool  temperature  might  be  maintained. 
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REVIEWS  of  BOOKS 


Review  copies  of  Books  pertaining  to  the  Garden  should  be  sent  as  early 
as  possible  to  The  Editor,  “  G.  W.,”  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


Nature  Studies  * 

The  subject  of  nature  study  is  now  engrossing  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  everywhere.  The  book  under  notice  is  a  response  to 
this  demand,  and  is  intended  to  put  before  teachers,  in  a  con¬ 
crete  form,  something  that  will  enable  them  to  instruct  their 
pupils  on  lines  similar  to  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
their  attention.  Last  year  nature  study  was  made  the  object  of 
an  exhibition  and  conferences  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  at  Regent’s  Park.  Something  similar  is  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Chelmsford, 
but  the  labours  of  the  biological  staff  there  are  chiefly  directed 
to  taking  their  students  into  the  field,  which  makes  a  very  good 
sequel  to  the  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with 
the  courses  of  instruction  there. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  say  that  nature 
study  includes  the  teaching  of  botany,  as  it  has  been  carried 
out  for  some  years  past  in  the  various  evening  schools,  coupled 
with  the  observations  of  such  natural  phenomena  as  have  been 
recorded  by  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  by  Lord  Avebury,  and 
other  eminent  naturalists. 

Mr.  Elliot  would  seem  to  indicate  the  earliest  instance  of 
nature  study  when  he  mentions  the  discovery  of  Sprengel,  in 
1787.  concerning  the  structure  and  colour  of  flowers,  which  he 
considered  were  intended  to  attract  and  please  the  eyes  of  various 
insects.  Many  other  botanists  have,  however,  made  important 
observations  in  the  same  field,  but  it  is  only  in  more  recent 
times  that  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  and  encouraged. 

In  considering  the  flower  the  author  deals  with  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  its  structure.  He  tells  us  that  the  common 
characteristics  of  flowers,  intended  to  attract  bees,  are  purple, 
blue,  and  red  colours,  honey  and  peculiar  structure.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  long-tubed  flowers  which  only  insects  with  a 
long  tongue  can  reach,  these  being  intended  for  bees,  butterflies, 
or  similar  long-tongued  insects.  Butterflies,  he  says,  will  visit 
any  conspicuous  flower,  but  they  are  not  particularly  industrious. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  we  should  say,  when  it  is  under¬ 
stood  or  recognised  that  butterflies  and  their  allies  do^  not  store 
the  food  they  collect  in  the  same  manner  as  bees.  They  are 
satisfied  when  their  temporary  wants  have  been  met.  Those 
flowers  which  lay  themselves  open  for  visits  from  night  flying 
insects  display  white  colours,  and  give  out  sweet  scents  as  a 
rule,  because  white  is  easily  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  scent  always  discovers  its  own  whereabouts.  The  author 
touches  lightly  upon  the  geological  evidence  of  insects  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  flowers,  and  states  that  flower-haunting  insects  mad© 
their  appearance  in  the  chalk  period,  the  modern  insects  and 
the  modern  plants  having  representatives  of  their  earliest 
relatives  fossilised  in  the  chalk  formation. 

The  chapter  on  fruits  and  colonisation  by  seed  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  and  deals  with  a.  great  variety  of  structures  adapted 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  seeds  of  various  plants  at  matu¬ 
rity.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to,.deal  with  a  tithe  of  these 
forms,  but  we  may  state  that  the  most  striking  are  those  having 
berried  fruits,  meant  to  be  eaten  by  birds  and  other  animals  ; 
secondly,  those  which  have  their  fruits  so  modified  as  to  be 
carried  by  the  wind,  and  also  those  that  are  so  constructed  as 
to  attach  themselves  to  passing  animals.  In  other  oases  the 
seeds  adapt  themselves  for  transportation  by  the  wind  or  other 
means.  A  very  curious  coincidence  is  met  with  in  the  seeds  of 
the  Willow  and  the  Willow  Herb,  which  are  furnished  with 
plumy  tufts  of  hairs,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  carried 
about  by  the  wind.  Moreover,  they  belong  to  families  in  no-  way 
related.  Other  fruits  or  seeds  have  parachutes,  or  some  part  of 
their  structure  may  form  catapults  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
seeds  to  a  distance. 

Very  interesting  also  are  the  methods  adopted  by  plants  for 
defending  themselves  against  rain,  wind,  and  various  other 
enemies.  Plants  in  a  wild  state  are  subjected  to  great  dangers 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  take  means  to  protect  themselves" 

The  involuntary  influence  of  man  in  aiding  the  distribution  of 
plants  is  a  subject  that  has  not  hitherto  been  much  discussed, 
but  no  one  with  the  power  of  observation  could  fail  to  see  that 
man,  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  is  a  very  important 


agent  in  the  distribution  of  plants.  How  this  may  be  is  well 
discussed  in  this  manual  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages. 
We  feel  sure  that  those  who  have  not  hitherto  given  the  subject 
their  attention  will  find  a  great  deal  in  this  book  to  interest 
them. 


The  Horticultural  Directory.' 

This  annual  publication  is  again  to  hand,  and,  like  other 
publications  of  the  kind,  is  indisp;nsable  to  gardeners  and  to 
people  engaged  in  business  more  particularly.  The  memory 
cannot  retain  a  list  of  everything ;  hence  the  necessity  of  lists, 
directories,  dictionaries,  and  other  books  of  that  description. 
We  do  not  complain  of  the  want  of  lists  in  this  particular  pub¬ 
lication  ;  indeed,  we  think  that  fewer  lists  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose,  by  making  them  more  comprehensive  and  general. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little  room  for  complaint,  seeing  that 
on  page  105  we  get  an  alphabetical  list  of  nurserymen,  seeds¬ 
men,  and  florists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. ”  Our  island 
is  but  a  small  one,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  one  uniform  list  of 
this  character  would  be  much  better  than  half  a  dozen.  Why 
it  should  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  list  of  counties  for 
England,  another  for  Scotland,  a  third  for  Wales,  a.  fourth 
for  Ireland,  and  a  fifth  for  the  Channel  Islands  it  puzzles  us 
to  see  ;  we  do  not  say  it  of  this  particular  directory,  as  others 
are  guilty  of  the  same  thing,  but  it  seems  that  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  counties  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands  would 
be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system,  and  save  a 
great  deal  of  hunting  for  the  particular  list  required.  We  offer 
the  hint  gratis,  in  the'  hope  that  it  may  be  instrumental  in  the 
near  future  of  improving  directories  of  this  and  various  other 
kinds.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  thankful  to  those  who  take 
the  trouble  of  preparing  these  useful  and  indispensable 
statistics. 


Poultry  Club  Year  Book,  f 

We  are  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the  Utility  Poultry 
Club  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  Tear  Book  and  Register,  which 
is  issued  annually  to  the  members.  The  book  is  intended  to 
be  of  practical  value  to  those  engaged  in  poultry  keeping.  Not 
the  least  important  feature  of  it"  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  some 
sixteen  experts,  lecturers  to  nearly  as  many  county  councils, 
who  advise  members  gratuitously  on  poultry  matters.  We 
observe  that  poultry  may  be  insured  against  loss  by  fire,  theft, 
or  burglary.  Post-mortem  examinations  of  stock,  also  examina¬ 
tions  of  poultry  food  and  similar  matter  are  dealt  with  to  the 
advantage  of  members.  Members  can  also  obtain  working  plans 
of  fowlhouses,  trap  nests,  coops,  etc.,  for  a  small  fee. 

The  club  spends  nearly  the  whole  of  its  available  income  for  A 
the  good  of  the  cause.  One  of  the  largest  items  of  expense 
incurred  is  m  connection  with  the  “  Laying  Competition  ’  which 
is  annually  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  competition 
authorities.  The  club  is  nevertheless  in  a  sound  position 
financially,  having  something  like  £25  in  hand.  The  Year  Book 
gives  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  lists  of  papers  on  poultry,  > 
and  tables  on  the  chemical  composition  of  something  like  thirty  ; 
poultry  foods.  The  register  of  breeds  contains  particulars  of 
some  seven  hundred  breeding  pens  belonging  to  members,  so 
that  they  have  ample  facilities  for  interchanging  or  getting 
of  fresh  blood.  The  membership  now  stands  at  5"60,  and  the 
membership  fee  is  only  2s.  6d. 


Horticultural  Book  Catalogue. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  some  20  pages,  giving  a 
list  of  books  on  gardening,  botany,  forestry,  and  kindred  subject! 
In  it  will  be  found  the  names  of  various  works,  their  authors, 
and  prices.  I  he  list  is  a  fairly  extensive  one,  and  includes  the 
titles  of  many  well-known  books,  as  well  as  others  that  are  less 
fingered  by  the  community.  The  pamphlet  is  published  by- 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  8,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London  E  C 


♦“Nature  Studies  (llant  L  fe)  ”  By  G.  F.  Scott-Tlliofi  M.  A..  Cantab.  ;  B.  Sc., 
Edin.  ;  F.L  S.,  F.R.G.S..  London  :  Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd.,  50,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.  ; 
Glasgow  and  Dublin.  1903.  Price  3s,  6d. 


*  A  he  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year  Book  for  1903  ’ 
and  Poult ry  Office,  12  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street 
t  The  Ut  Hey  Poult  y  Club  Year  Book  and  Register.” 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
quately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  iirms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
iy  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 

-  


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter’s  care,  on  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear  .’’—Pope. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
i.l  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

UE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
ldgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
nit  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
XCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
ither  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
msidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
lay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 

BWS  ;  HINTS  OF  PRACTICAL  INTEREST  to  gar- 
Bners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
.ccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
tually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

N  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

f  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
on,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
>  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


he  following1  Coloured 
Mates  have  appeared  : —  < 

Tarch  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  < 

■larch  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

-Iarch28.— TEA  ROSE  “CHAMELEON,” 
uCOOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ) 
pblishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

v ith  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a  { 
^iplement  in  colours:  COLEUS  THYR-  ( 
SIDEUS.  : 

EXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Mono-  £ 
c  3me  Plate  of  PITCHER  PLANTS.  i1 


The  Latest  about  British  Ferns. 

During  the  pash  three  or  four  decades 
several  books  by  different,  authors  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  of  British  Ferns  with 
more  or  less,  pretension  and  success.  A 
novice  veiy  soon  gets  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  species,  and  probably  a 
few  of  the  varieties  of  British  Ferns,  as  they 
are  found  in  a  wild  state ;  but  to  tackle  them 
in  the  immensity  of  the  varieties  now  to  be 
found  in  cultivation  is  no  easy  task.  Except 
for  those  who  make  a  speciality  of  British 
Ferns,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cultivate  a 
tithe  of  the  number  now  at  command  for 
ordinary  garden  purposes  and  decoration. 
Those  who  make  a  hobby  of  them  may,  and 
sometimes  do,  cultivate  them  by  hundreds, 
and  possibly  thousands,  but  the  very  finest 
selection  that  could  be  made  would  afford  all 
the  variety  necessary  for  general  cultivation. 
We  do  not  envy  those  who  attempt,  to  become 
familiar  with  all  of  them,  and  to  cherish 
them  as  cultivated  plants,  hut  at  the  same 
time  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  their 
practice  in  doing  so.  We  will  say,  however, 
that  those  with  any  love  for  Ferns  whatever 
can  now  find  amongst  hardy  British  Ferns 
alone  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  fernery,  either  in  the  open  or  under 
glass.  Exotic  species  may  often  excel  the 
British  ones  in  size  and  stateliness,  but  for 
infinite  variety,  graceful  and  elegant  beauty 
and  all  other  epithets  that  may  be  applied, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  to  beat 
the.  finest  of  the  British  forms  which  have 
been  found  wild  or  raised  artificially. 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Druery  has  been  making  a  deep  study  of 
British  Femq  in  all  the  infinity  of  their 
variations  ;  and  he  is  also,  a  keen  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  collector,  who  has  been  ransacking 
the  British  Islands  for  many  years  past  in 
order  to  add  to.  his  collection  and  to  the. 
science  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should  undertake  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  book  on  British  Ferns.* _ 

*  “ The  Book  of  Briti  h  Ferns."  By  C.  T.  Druery.  F.L.S., 
President  of  the  Pteridological  Society.  London  : 
Published  at  the  Offices  of  Country  Life,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  and  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  7-12,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Street,  Strand.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


The  book  has  numerous  illustrations, 
showing  Ferns  in  various  conditions,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  of  small  portions  of  the  fronds,  some¬ 
times  only  a  pinna,  in  order  to.  show  the 
detail.  There  is  more  artistic  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  in  those  specimens  which  have  been 
pulled  up  to  shew  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the 
plants  at  one  view.  We  are  interested,  how¬ 
ever,  in  those  pictures  which  represent  Ferns 
growing  in  their  native  habitats.  This  is  a 
strong  point  in  the  teaching  of  nature  study, 
as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  Ferns  growing 
under  natural  conditions,  together  with  their 
surroundings  and  the  other  wild  plants  with 
which  they  associate.  The  picture  of  As- 
plenium  Trichomanes  at  Home  may  be'  cor¬ 
rectly  described  under  sucli  a  title,  but  as  it 
happens  to  be  growing  on  a  wall,  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  colonist,  on  new  ground,  thus 
involuntarily  prepared  for  it  by  man.  In 
mostly  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
artificial  positions  for  Ferns  may  be  found  at 
least  at  elevations  where  walls  may  be  con¬ 
structed.  Such  are  peculiarly  suitable  for 
most  Ferns  that  like1  a  rocky  habitat,  and  in 
Fern  countries  the  walls  are  always  so 
occupied. 

The  author’s  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Ferns  is  to  take  them  alphabetically,  de¬ 
scribing  the  genus  in  popular  language ;  then 
he  deals  with  the  species,  and,  under  the 
latter,  he  arranges  a  list  of  selections  of 
varieties  which  he  has  made.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  varieties  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  in  that  case  only  the  finest  have  been 
selected,  giving  in  the  second  column  the 
place  where  each  variety  was  found  or  raised, 
the  finder  or  raiser’s  name  being-  given  in  the 
third  column,  while  the  fourth  is  reserved 
for  a  short  description  of  the  variety.  For 
putting  on  permanent  record  information  of 
this  kind  we  are  much  indebted  to  the 
author.  Without  such  a  record  much  of  the 
information,  concerning  Ferns,  and  even  the 
Ferns  themselves,  get  lost  after  a.  number  of 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  get 
scattered  through  books,  papers,  catalogues, 
and  manuscripts,  either  obscurely  or  in¬ 
accessibly,  so  that  to  the  general  public 
everything  would  remain  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion,  provided  they  were  not.  tabulated 
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and  recorded  in  such  an  easily  accessible  form.  The 
distinction  between  A.  Tricho-manes  and  A.  viride  is  very 
well  made.  Hitherto  it  has  mostly  been  sufficient  for  writers 
to  state  that  the  petiole  and  midrib  of  the  last-named  should 
be  green,  to  distinguish  the  Green  Spleenwort  from  the  Maiden¬ 
hair  Spleenwort.  The  author  states  that  the  pinnae  of  A. 
viride  are  finally  attached  to  the  midrib  in  life  and  death, 
whereas  in  the  other  type  they  fall  off  as  the  frond  gets  old. 
Very  numerous  varieties  of  A.  Trichonianes  have  been  gathered 
in  a  wild  state,  including  A.  T.  inbisum,  of  which  a  full-page 
illustration  is  here  given.  A.  T.  Moule-i  is  another  extremely 
beautiful  form  which  we  cultivated  three  decades  ago-,  and  are 
pleased  to  learn  it  is  still  in  existence. 

It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  mention  British  Ferns  that 
tre  not.  hardy.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  when  certain 
Ferns  are  carried  away  from  their  native  habitats  and  placed 
upon  rockeries  or  similar  places  in  the  open  air,  they  mostly 
die  during  the  first  winter.  Under  this  category  we  should 
place  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris-  and  Asplenium  marinum. 
Notwithstanding  the  leathery  character  of  the  fronds  of  this 
last-named  species,  it.  is  wonderfully  pliable  under  cultivation, 
and  may  be1  grown  under  either  cool  or  warm  conditions.  In 
the  cool  house  it.  remains  dwarf,  but  in  the  intermediate  or 
even  warm  place  the  plant  assumes  somewhat  the  character  of 
an  exotic  species.  Many  years  ago.  a,  number  of  forms  were 
grown  under  different  names,  and  whether  all  were  permanently 
distinct,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to-  prove  by  means  of 
experiments.  Only  three  varieties  are  mentioned  under  this 
species  by  the  author,  but  there  were  several  tall-growing 
forms  only  seen  in  perfection  when  grown  under  fairly  warm 
conditions.  The  author  mentions  having  seen  one  in  a.  vinery 
at  Kew  ;  but,  if  vinery  is  correct,  he  must  have  seen  it  when 
Kew  was  vastly  different  from  the  Kew  of  to-day,  for  there 
has  been  no-  vinery  during  the  past  twenty  years  at  least. 

The  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-foemina)  is  one  of  the. mo-sit 
variable  of  all  Ferns,  native  or  exotic,  and  the  author  elsewhere 
speaks  about  its  being  prominent  for  versatility.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  has  seemingly  invented  no  end  of  fashions,  new  and  o-ld, 
and  secured  the  copyright  for  all  the  world.  He  is  strongly 
against  classing  this  Fern  with  the  Spleenwort®,  as  was  strongly 
advocated  on  page  203  of  The  Gardening  World,  and  we  are 
much  of  the  same-  opinion.  No-  better  picture  of  the  versatility 
of  this  Fern  could  be  given  titan  the  photograph  of  four  pinnae 
of  as  many  different  forms  on  page  47  of  his  book.  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  wild  type  and  A.  F.-f.  plumosum  Druery 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  so-  vastly  different  do-  the  pinnae  of  the 
two  forms  appear.  The  author  gives  a  large  number  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern,  tabulating  them  in  the  manner 
above  recorded.  Only  those  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
this  type  can  conceive  the  extreme  variability  of  this  British 
species.  The  method  of  describing  the  varieties  is  usually 
very  simple,  but  the  author  has  so-me  pet  forms  of  expression 
to-  define  some  of  the  singularly  distinct  forms.  For  instance, 
the  variety  Kalothrix  is  described  as  lucent,  like  floss-silk.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  mention  even  the  names  of  a  select  few 
forms  of  the  Lady  Fern,  but-  those  interested  will  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  read  the  descriptions  in  the  original.  On  page 
50  we  find  that  a.  magnificent  plant  of  A.  F.-f.  plumosum  Druery 
was  accepted  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Druery  from  A.  F.-f.  superbum. 

The  Hard  Fern  (Blechnum  Spica.nt),  a  native  of  the  barren 
heaths,  moors  and  mountains,  is  more-  variable  than  one  would 
have  readily  imagined,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  was  the' 
finding  of  B.  S.  eo-neinnum  Druery  that  first  fired  the  author 
with  that  enthusiasm  for  collecting  that  has  since  impelled 
him  to  ramble  over  many  parts  o-f  Britain  in  search  of  Ferns. 
Several  forms  of  it  have  been  found  at  one  time  or  other,  but 
Mr.  Druery’s  find  is  the  best. 

The  Male  Fern  he  discusses  under  its  three  leading  forms-, 
including  the  type  Lastrea  Pseudo-mas  and  L.  pro-pinqua.  The 
second  of  these,  in  the  form  named  L.  Pseudo-mas  cristata,  he 
describes  as  the  king  of  the  Male  Ferns,  and  if  nobility  of  aspect 
counts  for  anything,  a  large  plant  of  this  well  deserve®  the  title- 
of'  king,  for  old  specimens  assume  veiy  much  the  character  of 
a  Tree  Fern.  The  book  is  well  edited  as  a  rule,  though  we  do 


not  agree  with  the  use  of  small  letters  in  certain  cases  where 
the  names  had  been  used  in  a  generic  sense  by  our  forefathers. 
It  must  be  a  mistake,  however,  where  the  Hay-scented  Fem 
was  spelt.  Lastrea  oemula.  The  Li  no-type  and  the  paper  used 
leave  little  room  for  fault-finding. 

'Coleus  thyrsoideus. 

(See  Coloured  Plate.) 

The  mere  mention  of  a  Coleus  serves  to  bring  up  visions 
in  the  minds  of  gardeners  of  plants  with  highly-coloured  foliage, 
blotched,  banded,  splashed,  and  variegated  in  a  great  number 
of  ways.  All  these  forms  or  colour  variations  have  been  de- 
rived  from  C.,  blumei,  a  native  of  Java.  A  few  green-leaved 
ones  have  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  and  are  grown 
principally  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  which  is  agreeably 
scented,  as  a  rule.  They  are  often  compared  to  the-  Nettle, 
owing  to  the  general  resemblance  of  the  foliage  to  that  of  the 
common  species,  well  known  for  its  stinging  propensities. 

An  entirely  different  use  has  been  found  for  the  C.  thyrsoi¬ 
deus,  which  was  introduced  from  Tropical  Africa  a  few  years 
ago,  and  is  now  finding  its  way  into  gardens  as  a  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plant-  of  quite  an  uncommon,  colour.  About,  fifty  or  mom 
species  are  known  to  science,  and  fresh  additions  continue  to 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  fresh  countries  or  districts  come 
to  be  explored.  The  species  come  chiefly  from  Tropical  Africa, 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago-.  One  species, 
at  least,  extends  as  far  south  as  Australia 

The  general  habit  of  C.  thyrsoideus  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  Salvia,  but  the  flower  is  totally  different.  The  flowers 
of  a  Salvia  have  only  two-  stamens,  while  those-  of  the  Coleus 
have  four.  The  boat-shaped  or  concave  form  of  the  lower  lip 
gives  the  Coleus  an  entirely  distinctive  character,  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view. 

The  value  of  C.  thyrsoideus  as  a  garden  plant  depends  solely 
upon  the  showy  character  of  the  thyrses  or  panicles  of  deep  blue 
flo-we-rs  that  reach  their  best  development  during  the  dullest 
period  of  winter.  It  continues  in  bloom  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to  propagate  a  few  batches 
of  plants  at  different  periods.  By  this  means  plants  of  various 
sizes  and  suitable  for  different  purposes  may  be  obtained. 

A  splendid  group  of  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs,  J.  Veitch  A 
Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  January  13th.  An  Award  c-f  Merit  had  previously 
been  accorded  it,  but  on  this  occasion  the  excellent  form  of  the 
plants,  and  their  splendid  display  of  bright  blue  flowers,  in¬ 
duced  the  Floral  Committee  to  give  it  a  First-class  Certificate, 
which  was  certainly  well  deserved. 

The  plants  shown  on  this  occasion,  or,  at  least,  the  largest  of , 
them,  had  been  struck  from  cuttings  in  May,  and  varied  from 
2  it.  to  3  ft,  in  height.  Coming  as  it  do-es  from  a  tropical 
country,  it  likes>  a  little  warmth,  but  may  better  be  described 
as  an  inmate  of  the  intermediate  house  rather  than  the  stove. 
The  temperature  at  night  should  not  be  lower  than  50deg., 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  lose  the  lower  leaves,  as  many  soft-  j 
wooded  plants  are  liable  to  do. 

For  the  warm  conservatory,  maintained  at  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  plants  in  flowering  condition,  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  the-  blue  colour  is  quite 
an  uncommon  feature  during  the  winter  months.  Some  cul¬ 
tivators  have  not  succeeded  with  it  to  their  satisfaction,  but 
that  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  practice  of  keeping  it  in  too 
high  a  temperature,  with  insufficient  ventilation  during  its 
early  stages  of  growth.  The  species-  of  Coleus  generally  are 
liable  to  be  unduly  excited  if  kept  in  too  humid  an  atmosphere. 
The  check  to  this  is  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  free  exposure 
to  sunshine,  under  which  conditions  they  will  be  happy,  and 
make  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth. 

I  or  arranging  with  white  flowers  in  the  intermediate  house 
or  warm  conservatory,  one  can  scarcely7  conceive  of  a  more 
beautiful  contrast.  For  lack  of  a  better  comparison  in  winter,  ■ 
we  may  liken  this  Coleus  to  a  Delphinium  or  perennial  Lark¬ 
spur,  which  flowers,  however,  at  the  opposite  period  of  the 
yeai\  The  plants  under  notice  were  grown  at  the  Feltham 
Nursery,  fairly  recently  acquired  by  the  firm. 
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had  been  put  to  great  expense  in  laying  out  their  gardens ;  but 
their  debt  had  never  been  repudiated.  Some  of  the  Fellows  had 
voluntarily  increased  their  subscriptions  by  refraining  from 
drawing  the  interest  to  which  they  wei-e  entitled  on  their  bonds, 
and  they  could  hold  uji  their  heads  in  the  faces  of  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Horticultural  Society.  Another  point  was  that  the 
Botanic  Society  had  taken  to  methods  of  raising  money  which 
were  different  to  those  followed  by  the  Horticultural  Society; 
but,  as  Sir  John  Hutton  had  pointed  out,  they  had  only  to  go  to 
Westminster  to  see  the  Horticultural  Society’s  own  notice  board, 
lhe  Royal  Botanic  Society  would  not  apply  to  the  London 
County  Council  for  a  promiscuous  license  for  singing  or  dancing. 
Then  they  were  charged  with  having  taken  to  clubs,  '"bazaars,  ami 
dances.  What  they  had  done  was  to  open  a  club  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  members  of  the  society,  and  he  failed  to  see  the 
enormity  of  that.  I  hey  had  had  bazaars.  One1  was  in  aid  of 
Croat  Ormond  Street  Hospital,  and  the  Queen  herself  had  been 
present.  That,  had  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  hospital,  and 
there  was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  Then  the  dances  they  had 
had  were  in  connection  with  private  parties  in  their  own  grounds, 
and  everyone  would  admit  that  one  of  the  greatest  developments 
in  horticulture  in  recent  days  was  the  floral  decoration  of  tables 
and  the  interiors  of  houses. 


Cyprifedium  insigne  Sanderae.  (See  p.  296.) 

He  took  his  stand  on  every  item  referred  to  by  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  and  would  assert  that  they  had  been  doing  their  duty  and 
nothing  more.  Sir  John  Hutton  had  told  them  what  these 
arbiters  of  taste  had  done,  but  there  were  on  the  council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  men  of  enlightenment  and  earnest  men  in 
matters  of  horticulture,  and  he  would  appeal  to  them  to  rea  l 
over  the  letter  signed,  on  behalf  of  the.  Botanic  Society,  by  Lord 
Lister.  He  asked  them  to  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  more  worthy, 
more  dignified,  in  a  way  they  would  expect  from  a  “  Jttoyal  ” 
Society,  and  not  with  the  attitude  assumed  by  their  chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL, 

March  24th. 

Colonel  Rogers,  Franklands,  Burgess  Hill,  had  a  group  of 
Cyclamen  in  24-sized  pots,  and  they  were  certainly  splendid, 
being  one  mass  of  bloom. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Brighton,  had  an 
interesting  group  of  hard-wooded  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Tetratheca  ericoides. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Daffodils,  single  and  double,  for  which  she  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 


March  1 4th. 


A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Museum  in  the 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Saturday,  March  14th,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Sir  John  Hutton,  Sir  William  Collins,  and  other 
Fellows  being  present,  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  K.C. ,  presided. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  remarks  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who 
was  reported  in  the  Press  to  have  said,  in  presiding  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  February 
10th,  "  That  they  could  not  combine  with  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  owing  to  the  large  debt  with  which  the  society  was 
burdened.”  Mr.  E.  A.  Sayers  said  that  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had 
certainly  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  most  uncalled  for  attack 
on  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  he  would  ask  (1)  whether  any 
rejoinder  had  been  sent  to  the  press  in  connection  with  Sir  Join 
Hutton’s  letter  to  “  The  Times  ”  ;  (2)  whether  any  other  com 
munioation  had  passed  between  the  two  societies ;  and  (3) 
whether  the  Council  would  take  the  matter  into  their  most 
serious  consideration  with  a  view  to  counteracting 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence’s  statements,  which  were  in¬ 
accurate  and  unnecessary. 

Sir  John  Hutton,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  said  that  no 
communication  had  been  made,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  statement  had  been  highly  pre¬ 
judicial  to  their  interests.  It  was  strange  that 
although  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  said  that-  the 
Botanic  Society  had  taken  to  methods  of  raising 
money  which  were  different  to  those  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  yet  the  following  notice  had 
appeared  on  the  society’s  site  at  Westminster  :  — 

“Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  society  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  the  new  hall  for  public  exhibitions, 
concerts,  meetings,  and  entertainments  of  tlie  like 
kind,  and  will  apply  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  a  licence  for  music  and  dancing.” 

Horticulturists  were  people  who  evidently  lived  in 
glass  houses,  and  they  should  not  throw  stones, 
lhe  Horticultural  Society  certainly  should  not 
throw  stones  at  those  who  were  using  honest  and 
legitimate  means  to  raise  funds  for  horticultural 
purposes  and  the  study  of  botany.  Then,  as  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  being  heavily  involved, 
they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  their  debenture 
debt,  which  would  be  honestly  met,  and  tiieir  new 
lease  should  put  them  in  a  sound  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  If  the  statement  was  made  ignorantly  it 
was  reprehensible,  and  if  made  maliciously  it 
would  be  open  to  more  serious  consideration ; 
still,  possibly  the  reason  Sir  Trevor  had  not 
1  answered  his  (Sir  John's)  letter  was  that  he  had 
no  reply  to  make. 

Mr.  Stephens,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
or  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  said  the  mattei 
had  arisen  out  of  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Lister  on  theii 
behalf,  offering  the  use  of  their  beautiful  gardens  for 
p  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  whose  site 
V,-  °Pel'aAions  had  been  for  a  great  many  years  the  Drill 
Ball  at  Westminster  and  the  Temple  Gardens.  No  one  in¬ 
terested  in  horticulture  would  deny  that  the  Drill  Hall  was  not 
an  ideal  place  for  shows,  and  their  position  in  the  Temple  was, 
as  he  knew,  not  a  very  secure  one.  There  had  always  been  two 
news  in  the  Temple  itself  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  the 
s  ?'vs  there,  in  a  place  which  was  primarily  for  law  and  lawyers, 
an  a  change  of  Lord  Chancellor  might  mean  that-  the  shows 
mig  it  not  again  be  held  in  the  Temple.  That  was  in  their  minds 
r  Lister  communicated  their  resolution  to  the  Horti- 

ui  in  a  I  (society.  They  had  not  had  a  direct  reply  as  to1  whether 
e  pionosal  would  be  entertained,  but  someone  at  the  meeting 

,  ^horticultural  Society  having  said  it  was  to  be  regretted 
L  x  .  .V  Tad  not  entered  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
o  anic  Society,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  advantages  which 
i  n  society  possessed,  the  chairman’s  remark  had  come  like  a 
out  of  the  blue.  He  (Mr.  Stephens)  ventured  to  think  that 
moie  unlooked  for  and  uncalled  for  answer  to  Lord  Lister’s 
r,  ei  on  behalf  of  their  society  it  was  difficult  to  conceive.  Sir 
'e,vor  Lawrence  had  said  he  found  that  any  amalga- 
1  !on  ’would  be  financially  impossible,  but  no  one  breathed  the 
]0-ni,°  ■  alf  i  ~amatiom  Then  he  said  that  “the  Botanic  was 
umI  'V11’  i  ' ®le  Ro.yal  Botanic  Society,  like  the  Horticul- 
oeiety,  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  Botanic 
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Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  a  group  set  up  as  a 
rockery,  including  Saxifragas,  Primulas,  Gentians,  and 
Anemones  and  various  dwarf  shrubs. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  staged  a  group 
of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  liowers  of  Anemones  and  some  other 
subjects. 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Rogers),  Bridge  Hall, 
Bury,  exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of  Olivias,  notable  for  the  size 
of  the  trusses  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their 
rich  colour.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbusli  and  Son  exhibited  a  group  of  forced 
Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  Laburnums,  Spiraeas,  and  subjects  of 
that  character.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N. ,  had  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  group  of  plants  on  the  floor,  not  arranged  on  a  sloping  bank 
as  usually,  but  in  undulated  masses  with  dwarf  plants  between 
the  taller  subjects.  The  double  white  Lilacs  were  particularly 
fine,  but  we  think  they  were  even  exceeded  by  the  splendid 
appearance  produced  by  a  bank  of  Azalea  Anthony  Roster,  with 
large  clear  yellow  flowers.  .  The  bays  between  were  occupied 
chiefly  by  small  flowering  plants1  of  Azalea  mollis,  Japanese 
Maples,  and  Ferns.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

E.  A.  II ;u rib ro,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Beale),  Hayes  Place, 
Hayes,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  conspicuous  amongst  which,  were  numerous  varieties  of 
Primula  and  Saxifragas.  Very  choice  were  Saxifraga  Boydi, 
Primula  frondosa,  blue  Primroses,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal. ) 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a,  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Prim¬ 
roses  in  great  variety,  Daphnes,  Pernettyas,  etc.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  group 
of  forced  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  etc. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  exhibited  a 
new  seedling  climbing  Rose,  named  Blush  Rambler  ;  the  flowers 
are  nearly  single,  and  differ  from  Crimson  Rambler  in  being 
very  pale  in  colour. 


GRASSENDALE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

March  21st. 

The  thirteenth  spring  show  of  the  above  was  held  at  the 
Parish  Room  on  March  21st,  and  was  up  to  the  usual  good  form, 
although  one  or  two  strong  exhibitors  were  unable  to  stage  at  the 
last  moment. 

For  twelve  Hyacinths,  Mr.  T.  Anker  (gardener  to  W.  B.  Bow- 
ring,  Esq.),  was  to  the  fore,  the  finest  spikes  being  Mountain  of 
Slow,  La  Grandesse,  Lady  Derby,  Souv.  de  H.  Veen,  King  of  the 
Blues,  etc.  Mr.  I  Madeley  (gardener  to  W.  C.  Atkinson,  EsqJ 
was  second.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  given  by  Mr.  W. 
Rowlands,  Green  Lane  Nurseries. 

For  six  Hyacinths,  Mr.  J.  Madeley  took  the  lead.  For  six 
pots,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot,  Mr.  R.  Dickenson  (gardener  to  II, 
A.  Sanderson,  Esq.)  led  with  very  fine  spikes,  La.  Grandesse, 
Grand  Maitre,  and  King  of  the  Blues  being  the  best.  First  and 
second  prizes  in  this  class  were  presented  by  Messrs.  T.  Davi-j 
and  Go.-  For  three  pots,  with  three  bulbs  in  each  pot,  Mr.  Dick 
emson  again  had  the  best. 

Six  pots  of  Narcissus,  eight-inch  pots,  made  an  effective  dis¬ 
play.  Mr.  T.  Johnson  (gardener  to  G.  W.  Moss,  Esq.)  was  first 
with  very  fine  pots,  carrying  good  flowers.  Mr.  F.  C.  Keighlley 
(gardener  to  Mrs.  Duncan)  was  second  with  a  good  lot. 

For  six  pots  single  Tulips,  Mr.  G.  Barker  (gardener  fo  If. 
Rotherham,  Esq.)  won  in  close  competition  ;  and  for  six  puts 
doubles  Mr.  Dickenson  led,  having  good  El  Toreador,  Golden 
Tournesol,  etc. 

Four  pots  Amaryllis  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and 
Sons),  Mr.  T.  Johnson  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Moss),  won  with  grant 
blooms  of  Abba  major,  Mars,  The  Gem,  etc. 

One  stove  plant  in  flower,  Mr.  W.  Evans  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lockett)  won  with  Arthur  urn  scherzerianum. 

One  greenhouse  plant  in  bloom,  Mr..  F.  C.  Keightley  led  with  a 
good  form  of  Tmantaphytlum. 

For  two  Orchids,  Mr.  F.  C.  Keightley  led,  having  a  fair  piece  of 
Coelogyne.  For  one  Orchid  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  John 
Cowan  and  Co.),  Mr.  J.  Madeley  scored  with  a  well-flowered 
Coelogyne. 

One  Fern,  Mr,  W.  Evans  won  with  Goniophlebium  subauricu 
latum.  One  Azalea,  Mr.  F.  C.  Keigbtlev  had  the  best ;  and  for 
three  plants  in  pots,  not  exceeding  8  inches  (first  prize  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Hill)  the  same  exhibitor  held  his  own,  including  a  very 
fine  white. 

One  Rhododendron,  hardy,  Mr.  W.  Bustard  (gardener  to  T1  os, 
McClelland.  Esn.)  won  ;  and  f-s<r  the  greenhouse  variety  Mr.  W. 
Evahs  had  the  best. 


One  Rose,  Mr.  C.  Osborne  -  (gardener  to  A.  Cook,  Esq.)  won 
with  Crimson  Rambler. 

Three  hardy  forced  plants,  Mr.  W.  Wills  (gardener  to  V  .  J. 
Ridler,  Esq.)  had  the  leading  lot. 

One  Palm,  Mr.  C.  Osborne  won,  and  for  two  Palms,  Mr.  T. 
Latham  (gardener  to  W.  Truesdale,  Esq.). 

Four  Cinerarias,  Mr.  T.  Ankers  led,  and  for  four  Primulas,  Mr. 
T.  Johnson. 

Four  Cyclamen,  Mr.  W.  Evans  had  the  best,  and  for  four 
pots  Lily  of  the  Valley  Mr.  F.  C.  Keighley  won  with  well-flowered 
pots.  Three  Spiraeas,  Mr.  Madeley  won  ;  and  for  five  table  plants 
Mr.  F.  C.  Keightley  scored.  One  Azalea,  hardy,  Mr.  J.  Madeley 
led  the  way  ;  and  for  four  pots  herbaceous  plants  Mr.  V  .  Evans 
held  his  own  with  good  plants. 

Mr.  E.  Evans  (chairman),  Mr.  Madeley  (treasurer),  and  Mr.  T. 
Johnson  (secretary)  carried  out  their  duties  satisfactorily. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

March  25th. 

The  seventeenth  spring  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  St. 
George’s  Hall,  under  pleasant  climatic  conditions.  The  entries 
numbered  about  260,  an  advance  on  those  of  last  year  by  about 
100,  which  resulted  in  a  well-filled  hall  of  material  weli  above 
the  average,  constituting  what  was  generally  agreed  to  be  the 
finest  show  yet  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  association.  The 
hardy  forced  plants  and  bulbs  were  a,  marked  feature,  adding  a 
brilliant  colouring  that  was  generally  much  admired.  The 
Orchids  also  showed  a  decided  improvement,  most  of  the  plants 
being  heavily  flowered,  and  in  some  cases  specimens  of  market 
culture  were  staged. 

For  the  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  12ft.  by  10ft.,  Dr.  Cook! 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Osborne)  had  the  premier  arrangement  ;t 
bright  material,  principally  Cyclamen,  Amaryllis,  bright  foliage, 
and  an  arch  of  Euphorbia  showed  to  advantage. 

For  ten  pots  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Jos.  Smith,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch),  won  with  large  well-flowered  plants  u: 
Dielytra,  Convallaria,  Iris,  Spiraeas,  Liliums,  etc.  Arthur  Earle, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Hitchman),  was  second. 

Most  tastefully  arranged  dinner  table,  F.  TI.  Gossage,  nsq 
(gardener,  Mr.  Joseph  Sto-ney),  took  the  lead  of  the  seven  ex¬ 
hibits,  utilising  pale  Daffodils,  lightly  arranged.  Mr.  G.  Osborne 
followed. 

Twelve  Hyacinths,  distinct  (first  prize  given  by  Mr.  W.  Row¬ 
lands). — Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  led  in  a  strong  competition,  with  fane 
massive  spikes,  the  pick  being  Mountain  of  Snow,  Koh-i-Noor, 
Jacques,  Leonidas,  Florence  Nightingale,  King  of  the  Bines, 
etc.  ;  second,  O.  H.  Williams,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Wilson). 

Six  Hyacinths,  distinct,  .  J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  McOoll),  led  with  a  good  lot,  La  Grandesse  being  especially  so. 

Six  pots  of  Hyacinths,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot  (prizes  by 
Messrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.),  brought  a  good  muster  of  telling 
sjiikes,  Mr.  T.  Wilson  winning. 

Six  pots  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Mr.  T.  Hitchman  had  the 
cream. 

Twelve  single  Tulips,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  made  a  great 
show,  Mrs.  Duncan  (gardener.  Mr.  F.  C.  Keightley)  winning  with 
a  good  lot,  especially  Joust  Van,  Vondel,  Rose  Alpalis,  Iveisers- 
kroon,  etc.  ;  Mr.  G.  Osborne  second.  Six  pots.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hitchman  took  the  lead.  For  six  pots  doubles,  W.  1’.  Sinclair, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tompson),  scored  witli  a  good  lot,  the 
best,  being  Tournesol  and  Merveille. 

Three  pots  Lilium  Harrisii  (first  prize  by  Mr.  H.  Mickllehurst). 
L.  Noblett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  T.  Bushell),  won.  with  good 
examples. 

Three  greenhouse  Azaleas,  Messrs.  E.  E.  Finch  and  T.  Hitch¬ 
man  were  placed  as  named. 

Six  Amaryllis,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties,  brought  a  grand 
array,  Miss  W.  G.  Moss  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Joluison)  winning  in 
fine  style  with  Sybil,  Alba  magma,  Melomine,  and  The  Gem: 
second,  A.  A.  Paton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Ogstan). 

Basket  of  cut  flowers  (prizes  by  Mr.  IT.  Sadler),  John  Findlay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  .Wharton),  took  the  lead,  followed  by 
C.  J.  Procter,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  Jas.  Williams). 

One  stove  plant,  in  bloom,  Mr.  J.  Stoney  won  with  a  fine 
Anthurium  andreanuni,  and  for  the  greenhouse  plant  the  same 
exhibitor  scored  with  a  fine  form  of  Tmantophyllum  miniatum. 

Three  Orchids,  distinct,  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.  (gardener,'  Mr.  .1 
Bracegirdle),  was  well  to  the  fore  with  Angraecum  sesquipedale. 
with  five  spikes  and  fourteen  flowers,  in  robust  health.  Den  iro 
biuni  wardianum,  and  a  good  D.  devonianum.  Mr.  J.  Stoney 
followed  with  good  plants. 

For  two  Orchids  suitable  for  a  cool  house,  Mr.  Stoney  got  a 
point  higher  with  two  OdontoodoSsums. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 
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Early  Arums  Without  Forcing. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  are  more  highly  appreciated  for 
decorative  purposes  at  a  dull  season  of  the  year  than  the  white 
Arum  or  Calla,  for  whether  the  spathes  or  the  plants  themselves 
are  used,  they  are  most  valuable  fur  house  and  conservatory 
decoration.  I  have  known  many  instances  where  to  procure 
an  early  supply  of  flowers  a  considerable  amount  of  forcing  has 
had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  this  in  a  great  measure  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  plants  having  received  too  generous  treatment 
during  the  summer  months,  when  they  should  have  been  resting 
and  ripening. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  kept  up  a  supply  from  early 
in  November  until  Easter,  gathering  twice  each  week  from  one 
set  of  plants,  which  are  by  no  means  forced  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term,  but  by  carrying  out  the  practice,  which  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  .secret  of  early 
flowering  is  simply  thoroughly  roasting  the  roots  or  tubers  during 
the  summer  months.  As  the  foliage  dies  down  in  the  spring 
gradually  withhold  water,  and  place  the  plants  where  they  will 
be  secure  from  frost,  and  finally,  when  all  danger  of  frost  has 
gone,  lay  the  plants  outside  with  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  facing 
south,  in  an  exposed  situation,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 
When  we  remember  that  during  its  active  stage  the  plant  re¬ 
quires  to  be  kept  in  an  almost  aquatic  state,  the  value  of  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  tuber  during  its  resting  stage  to  induce 
floriferousness  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  signs  of  activity  will  be  noticed, 
when  the  pots  must  at  once  be  placed  in  an  upright  position, 
and  growth  will  soon  become  general.  A  good  strong  wooden 
label  will  now  be  necessary  to  assist  in  removing  all  the  inert 
soil  from  the  pot.  Make  sure  that  the  hole  at  the  bottom  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  that  the  drainage  is  good  ;  make  firm  what 
little  old  soil  is  left  with  the  plant,  and  water  it  well  to  bring 
it  into  a  moist  condition.  The  pot  may  now  be  filled  up  with 
a  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam  to  which  is  added 
a  little  bone  meal,  charcoal,  and  a  little  coarse  lime  rubble  to 
render  the  soil  somewhat  porous.  As  the  plant  develops  it  will 
be  seen  that  instead  of  its  having  a  tendency  to  throw  up  luxu¬ 
riant  foliage,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  they  have  been 
liberally  treated  during  the  summer  months,  the  spathes  seem 
almost  to  come  in  advance  of  leaves. 

Of  course,  the  earlier  the  flowers  are  required,  the  sooner 
should  they  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and  placed  close  to 
the1  glass,  wn^h  must  be  clean  ;  under  any  circumstances  get 
them  inside  before  frosts  appear.  A  warm  greenhouse  will  suit 
them  admirably,  and  they  will  continue  flowering  from  autumn 
until  spring.  When  the  plants  grow  rapidly  copious  supplies 
of  water  are  necessary,  frequent  applications  of  manure  water 
being  beneficial  ;  but  they  should  not  be  applied  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  as  the  dry  surface  acts  as  a  strainer  or  filter,  and  thus 
retains  any  manurial  sediment  on  the  top. 

When  gathering  flowers,  do  not  cut  them,  but  pull  them  out 
1  with  a  sharp  twist.  With  regard  to  their  arrangement,  they 
look  best  in  a  tall  or  trumpet-shaped  glass  ;  and,  of  course,  look 
well  when  arranged  with  their  own  foliage,  but  if  a  long  flowering 
season  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  advisable  to  start  mutilating 
the -plants  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  To  obviate  the  neces- 
srty  of  doing  so  we  thin  out  the  foliage  of  some  large  clumps 
of  Aspidistras.  rl  his  is  easily  and  quickly  arranged,  and  has 
[one  advantage  which  the  Arum  foliage  has  not — it  will  last  in 
a  cut  state  for  weeks  if  the  following  details  are  carried  out  : 
hive  fresh  water  at  least  twice  each  week,  and  at  each  time  of 
changing  the  water  wipe  the  wet  part  of  the  leaf  with  a  dry  cloth 
and  carefully  cut  off  the  extreme  end  as  soon  as  the  least  sign 
o  decay  is  noticed,  observing  the  same  precautions  with  the 
flowers  so  as  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible.  We  also  use 
•utJi  good  effect  the  tall  spikes  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  (which 
are  easily  raised  from  seed),  as  they  stand  well  above  the  flowers, 
and  materially  assist  in  producing  a  graceful  effect. 

W.  H.  W. 

Gardenias. 

^lt’  Gardenia  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  our  most 
oeautiful  and  useful  warm  greenhouse  plants,  and  in  order  to 
o  am  a  stock  of  young  plants  suitable  for  flowering  early  next 
spring,  cuttings  should  be  taken, _from _  the  base  of  the  plant 
pre  eiabiy,  and  inserted  round  the  edges  of  small  60-sized  pots 
in  a  lght  sandy  compost  containing  a  liberal  amount  of  peat, 
fP11™  1,n  a  propagating  pit  or  case,  with  a  moist  bottom  heat 
>  degiees  or  80  degrees.  Well  water  them  in  with  a  fine 


rose  can,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  until  they  are  rooted, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  inser¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  they  are  ready  they  should  be  potted  off  singly 
into  3-in.  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam, 
one  part  peat,  and  one  part  leaf  soil  and  sand,  with  a  good  dash 
of  charcoal  to  keep  it  sweet  and  open.  Keep  them  close  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  gradually  inure  them  to  an  open  sunny 
position  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  Syringe  lightly 
morning  and  afternoon  with  tepid  rain  water,  if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  as  the  young  plants  begin  to  grow  pinch  them  at 
every  second  joint  to  ensure  having  good  bushy  specimens.  As 
the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  pot  on  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots, 
using  the  same  compost  as  advised  beforehand,  only  in  a  rougher 
state. 

With  proper  care  and  attention  these  plants  should  bloom  well 
the  following  spring  without  being  potted  on  farther.  During 
the  flowering  period  the  plants  should  not  be  syringed,  as  the 
water  is  liable  to  mark,  and  consequently  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  When  fully  expanded'  they  are  very  useful  for 
buttonholes,  and  are  delightfully  fragrant.  If  large  plants  are 
desired  they  should  be  pruned  back,  not  too  hard,  after  they 
have  done  flowering,  the  old  soil  partly  shaken  off,  and  the 
plants  repotted  into  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  using  a  good  rough  soil 
of  peat,  loam,  sand,  and  lumpy  charcoal.  Water  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  do  not  shade,  except  from  very  hot  sunshine,  syringing 
morning  and  afternoon  when  the  house  is  shut  up.  Pinch  the 
growths  as  before  advised,  and  when  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots  a  little  weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
occasionally  a  dusting  over  the  surface  of  some  good  artificial 
manure,  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  As  the  roots  appear  on 
the  surface  soil  the  plants  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  good 
rich  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  down,  and  watering  with  a  rose  can 
to  settle  it^  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  little  growths 
which  form  on  each  side  of  the  flower  buds  should  be  pinched 
out,  but  not  before  the  bud  is  about  half-size,  or  the  bud  is 
likely  to  drop.  A  few  cuttings  should  be  inserted  every  season, 
as  plants  one  or  two  years  old  flower  much  better  and  finer  than 
older  plants.  The  Gardenia  is  a  quick-rooting  plant,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  potbound.  A  temperature  of  75 
degrees  to  80  degrees  by  daytime  and  65  degrees  to  75  degrees 
by  night  will  suit  them  admirably,  providing  plenty  of  moisture 
is  maintained  in  the  house  or  pit  devoted  to  them  during  active 
growth.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 

Runner  Beans. 

As  the  time  is  now  drawing  near  for  the  sowing  of  that  popular 
vegetable  the  Runner  Bean,  a  few  hints  on  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  them  may  prove  useful  to  the  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World.  Having  selected  the  site  where  they  are 
to  be  grown,  which  should  be  an  open  one,  lay  down  two  lines 
2ft.  apart.,  and  take  out  the  soil  between  these  1ft.  deep.  Shovel 
out  the  “  crumbs,”  and  dig  up  the  bottom  a  good  spit  deep,  well 
breaking  it  to  pieces.  This  operation  should  be  completed  at 
the  latest  by  Christmas.  Into  the  trench  can  be  thrown  all 
kinds  of  weeds  (excluding,  of  course,  such  as  couch  grass),  cab¬ 
bage  leaves,  old  potting  soil,  and  other  kinds  of  refuse.  About 
a  month  before  the  time  of  planting- if  the  refuse  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  the  trench  to  the  height  determined  on  (which  should 
not  exceed  9in.  from  the  bottom),  finish  with  half-decayed 
manure.  Draw  then  2Jdn.  of  soil  over  this,  and  leave  till  sowing 
time. 

In  the  first  week  in  May  lay  down  the  line  about  3  in.  from 
the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  lay  the  Beans  to  the  inside  of  this,  9in. 
apart.  Treat  the  other  row  in  the  trench  in  the  same  way.  Draw 
2in.  or  3in.  or  soil  over.  Sown  in  this  way  I  have  found  one 
pint  of  seed  sufficient  for  a  double  row  110ft".  long.  When  the 
plants  are  coming  up  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs.  A  good 
way  of  keeping  these  in  check  is  to  scatter  some  coal-ashes  about 
an  inch  thick  along  the  row  as  soon  as  the  plantlets  appear.  An¬ 
other  good  plan  is  to  sow  wood-ashes  over  them  when  covered 
with  dew,  repeating  the  process  after  every  shower,  until  they 
are  past  all  danger  from  the  attacks  of  these  pests.  A  little  lime 
and  soot  may  be  mixed  with  the  wood-ashes,  and  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  plants. 

When  the  shoots  begin  to  run,  stick  them  with  straight  rods, 
putting  one  to  each  plant,  and  assist  them  in  starting  to  climb 
by  tying  them  to  the  rod  with  a  bit  of  matting.  Be  sure  to 
keep  them  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  both  with  1L  uid  and 
clear  water  ;  the  former  may  be  given  once  a  week  with  advantage. 
Keep  the  Beans  picked  as  they  become  fit  for  use,  and  do  not 
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allow  too  many  to  go  to  seed.  I  have  found  from  experience 
that  a  few  pods  left  on  do  no  harm.  It  is  my  custom  to  save 
most  of  my  seed  from  large  and  well-filled  pods,  and  the  varie¬ 
ties  I  find  to  do  well  are  Neill’s  “  Ne  Plus  Ultra”  and  Daniels’ 
“  Giant  White.”  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  above  plan  is 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  all  its  details  success  will  be  certain. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  experience  of 

Hy.  11owi.es. 

8,  Minster  Terrace,  Partridge  Green,  Sussex. 

Propagating. 

I  always  consider  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  in 
plant  culture.  Much  useful  information  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
weekly  calendar  of  operations,  but  there  a  few  special  points 
which  do  not  often  get  referred  to.  I  have  often  heard  people  say 
they  cannot  succeed  through  not  having  proper  accommodation, 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  cause  may  more  often  be  traced 
to  want  of  proper  attention.  N  ow,  to  become  a  successful  propa¬ 
gator  the  first  thing  is  to  give  careful  and  regular  attention.  An 
hour’s  neglect  may  undo  all  previous  care.  It  is  careful  attention 
to  small  details  which  largely  tend  towards  success.  Cleanliness 
is  one  great  essential.  A  liberal  use  of  lime  water  to  cleanse  the 
pit  or  frame,  clean  pots,  clean  crocks,  and  soil  that  is  perfectly 
free  from  any  substance  likely  to  cause  fungoid  growths,  are  pre¬ 
liminaries.  Then,  for  all  tender  subjects  the  soil  should  be 
warm,  or  rather  it  must  not  be  much  below  the  temperature  of 
the  house  where  the  cuttings  are  taken,  and  cuttings  from  a 
warm  house  should  never  be  taken  out  into  a  cold,  draughty 
potting  shed.  In  almost  all  instances  the  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  and  put  in  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  placed 
in  the  close  pit  before  they  get  withered.  (This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  many  of  the  succulents  which  may  be  laid  in  the 
sun  for  a  time.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  “  making  ”  cuttings.  Some  may  be 
cut  off  at  any  part  of  the  stem,  and  put  in  deep  in  the  soil,  whi  le 
others  require  much  more  care.  Careful  observation  will  greatly 
assist  in  the  matter  of  making  cuttings.  It  will  be  found  that 
many  subjects  root  from  any  part  of  the  stem,  and  these  gene¬ 
rally  give  little  trouble ;  others  absolutely  refuse  to  produce 
roots,  unless  cut  off  close  below  a  leaf,  or  leaves,  for  it  is  with 
many  of  the  plants  that  produce  leaves  ojiposite  that  this  occurs. 
Some  plants  produce  roots  from  the  stem  at  the  joint  only,  and 
though  the  stem  is  not  cut  off  quite  close  the  roots  come  from 
the  joint  above,  and  plants  with  a  hollow  stem  will  only  root 
when  cut  close  below  a  leaf,  where  the  stem  is  solid.  Taking  the 
Poinsettia  as  an  instance,  the  strong  tops  will  root  if  cut  off 
close,  but  if  a  small  portion  of  the  hollow  part  is  left  failure  is 
certain.  Even  Dahlias  wall  root  after  the  stem  has  become 
hollow,  if  cut  off  quite  close  below  a  joint.  Of  course,  it  is  usual 
to  propagate  from  short  cuttings  taken  off  close  to  the  root,  but 
with  choice  roots  it  mayr  be  an  advantage  to  take  the  tops  off 
young  plants. 

With  regard  to  length  of  cuttings,  I  prefer  short  ones  as  a  rule. 
There  are  some  subjects  which,  if  put  in  far  below  the  surface, 
are  sure  to  rot  off  fyom  the  base.  Coprosma  baueriana  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  and  the  only  way  I  have  succeeded  with  Luculia 
gratissima  is  to  take  off  the  two  basal  leaves,  and  split  the  stem 
through  the  joint,  and  put  it  in  just  below  the  surface,  using  a 
stick  to  keep  the  cutting  in  position.  In  many  of  the  semi-hard- 
wooded  plants  it  is  an  advantage  to  split  the  stem  through  the 
basal  joint.  With  tree  Carnations  there  is  a  good  deal  in  making 
the  cuttings  ;  they  do  not  require  any  cutting,  but  may  be  pulled 
out,  and  if  done  carefully  will  be  sure  to  snap  off  at  the  joint, 
which  is  the  only  part  where  roots  will  be  produced.  If  kept 
moist  and  cool  on  the  surface,  with  a  good  bottom  heat  they 
root  freely.  This  brings  an  important  point  to  mind.  With 
many  soft  wooded  subjects  too  much  surface  heat  will  cause  the 
cuttings  to  draw  the  sap  from  the  base ;  they  may  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  doing  well,  but  on  examination  the  base  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  hollow,  and  no  callus  has  been  formed.  While 
the  close  case  may  be  recommended1  for  most  subjects,  some  will 
do  better  on  an  open  stage  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  can 
be  kept  fairly  moist,  and  there  is  a  good  bottom  heat.  Even  if 
the  cuttings  wither  a  little  during  the  day  it  will  do  no  harm. 
Heliotrope,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Lobelia,  and  kindred  subjects 
will  do  better  on  an  open  stage.  I  may  here  remark  that  though 
they  succeed  well  when  started  in  the  open,  if  put  in  a  close  case, 
and  taken  out  before  they  are  rooted,  failure  will  ensue.  It  will 
be  better  to  start  them  in  the  open,  and  put  them  in  closer 
quarters  after  they  are  well  caliused. 

One  more  point  is  ventilating  and  shading.  The  case  or  frame 
should  always  be  opened  in  the  morning  for  a  short  time,  and 
shading  should  be  put  on  before  the  cuttings  get  withered,  and 


taken  off  early,  that  is  a  little  before  the  sun  is  off.  If  a  little 
flagging  occurs  in  the  afternoon  they  will  soon  revive  after  the 
sun  is  down,  but  if  cuttings  get  flagged  in  the  morning  they  do 
not  revive  through  the  day.  Propauatoe. 

Pot  Culture  for  Alpine  Plants. 

Be  it  far  from  me' to  suggest  that  pot-culture  for  alpine  plants 
is  preferable  to  their  culture  in  a  rock  garden,  for  it  is  only  on  a 
well-formed  rockery  we  can  hope  to  see  the  plants  approach 
anything  like  natural  vigour.  At  the  same  time,  much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  pot-culture  for  many  alpines.  In  the  first 
place,  ’tis  not  in  every  garden  possible  to  establish  a  rockery,  but 
be  the  garden  small  or  large,  in  town  or  country,  it  is  possible  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  growing  a  collection  of  alpine  plants 
in  pots,  and  they  are  so  interesting  and  beautiful  that  even  a 
lew  are  an  acquisition  to  any  garden. 

There  are  many  choice  alpi  lies  which  bloom  so  early  in  the 
year  that  too  often  inclement  weather  destroys  their  flowers  when 
growing  in  the  open,  whereas  if  in  pots  they  can  be  removed  to 
the  shelter  of  a  pit  or  cool  house.  Indeed,  a  few  pots  of  alpines 
will  considerably  help  to  decorate  the  conservatory,  corridor,  or 
verandah  at  a  season  when  flowering  stuff  is  scarce,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  convenience  of  this  method  of  culture  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  when  newly-lifted  clumps  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  un 
shapely  and  awkward.  I  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  I  am 
advocating  something  new  or  strange,  for  I  am  well  aware  that 
collections  of  alpine  plants  in  pots  existed  long  before  I  existed 
myself,  but  I  am  confident  much  more  could  be  done  in  this  way 
than  is  done  at  present. 

In  a  recent  issue  mention  was  made  of  the  alpine  house  at  Kew 
and  expression  was  given  to  the  desire  that  houses  of  Similar 
character  might  multiply  in  numbers.  I  would  heartily  say 
amen  to  that,  for  truly  an  alpine  house  vies  in  interest  with 
either  stove,  fernery,  or  Orchid  house,  and  the  cost  of  its  main¬ 
tenance  is  infinitely  smaller,  all  that  is  required  for  the  choicest 
gems  being  shelter  from  rough  winds  and  storms,  and  yet  within 
the  limits  of  even  a  small  house  an  almost  continuous  display  ot 
bloom  of  exquisite  beauty  may  be  obtained. 

Starting  with  the  species  and  varieties  of  early-flowering  Iris, 
many  of  which  have  of  late  been  so  ably  described  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  pages  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention 
names.  Even  a  few  6-inch  potfuls  grown  in  open  fibrous  soil  do 
much  toward  brightening  the  dull  days  of  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  After  flowering  they  may  be  removed  to  the  open,  where 
they  win  complete  the  season’s  growth,  their  place  in  tiie  house 
being  taken  by  other  things.  The  purple  and  white  forms  of 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  thrive  well  in  pots  of  sandy  compost, 
of  which  peat  forms  the  larger  part.  The  Soldanellas,  with  their 
blue  flowers,  are  never  finer  than  when  grown  in  shallow  pans 
such  as  are  used  for  raising  seeds.  Another  charming  plant  for 
pan-culture  is  Leucojum  vernum,  which  is  not  half  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  few  pots  of  smaller  Daffodils, 
Snowdrops,  and  species  of  Crocus  all  help  the  display.  The 
many  varieties  of  alpine  Primulas  are  charming  subjects  for  pot 
culture.  I  have  just  now  a  fine  batch  of  P.  rosea  flowering  pro¬ 
fusely.  They  were  raised  from  seed  last  year,  and  three  crowns 
in  a  5-inch  pot  make  quite  good  plants.  Interspersed  between 
them  are  plants  of  Androsace  coronopifolia  in  3-inch  pots. 
The  airy  umbels  of  their  white  flowers  serve  as  a  setting  to  the 
bright  rose  of  the  Primulas,  and  the  effect  is  graceful  and  cheery. 
Aubretias  flower  remarkably  well  in  small  pots,  as  also  do 
Saxifragas.  Succulent  plants  such  as  Opuntias,  Sempervivums, 
and  the  choicer  Sedums,  possess  a  charm  of  their  own  that-  is  not 
limited  to  a  short  flowering  season.  These  things  are,  generally 
speaking,  far  more  satisfactory  when  grown  in  pots  under  slight 
protection  than  when  planted  in  the  open. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  get 
flowers,  as  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  but  with  a  little 
care  the  alpine  house  may  be  kept  gay.  A  thick  bed  of  moist 
ashes  for  the  plants  to  stand  on,  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
abundant  supplies  of  root  moisture,  and  slight  shade  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  can  all  be  supplied  with  but  a  small  out¬ 
lay  of  labour  and  expense,  and  under  these  conditions  the  alpine 
house  in  summer  will  be  an  interesting  place. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to1  say  much  of  autumn-flowering 
plants,  but  many  tilings  are  available  to  keep  the  house  bright 
even  at  Michaelmas.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  a  start  ;  having 
once  done  that,  ’twill  be  an  easy  matter  to  add  to  the  collection  of 
alpines  in  pots.  Heather  Bell. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  ‘‘J.  R.  B.”  for  his  article  on  “  Freesias,”  page 
283. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal.” 


I  fully  appreciate  the  sympathy  of  “Willow  Tree”  on  page 

202,  but  I  was  unaware  that  I  suffered  greatly. 

*  *  * 

I  fear  I  am  one  of  those  individuals  on  whom  criticism  has  but 

little  effect,  save  to  cause  Are  to  sling  ink. 

•*  *  * 

It  is  almost  time  the  diary  question  dropped,  but  1  observe 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dick  is  up  again. 

*  *  * 

Just  so  ;  the  object  of  a  gardener’s  diary  is  not  to  provide  a 
means  of  consultation  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  when  to  sow, 

etc. 

*  *  * 

An  experienced  gardener  does  not  require  such  an  aid. 

*  *  * 

I  contend  that  a  diary  is  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  various 
idiosyncrasies  of  plants,  together  with  details  as  to  the  weather, 

etc. 

*  *  * 

However,  it  is  pdeasing  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dick  retains  the 
“Quizzings  bv  Cal.,”  and,  I  trust,  also  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  “G.W.” 

*  *  * 


But — I  say  but — it  may  be  that  Mr.  D.  is  indulging  in  a  little 
refined  sarcasm. 

*  *  * 

If  so,  it  fails  just  a  bit,  for  “  Cal.”  does  not  presume  to  describe 
cultural  methods  in  the  pithy  jottings  entitled  “Quizzings.” 
Their  sole  object  is  to  afford  light  reading. 


Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Editor? 

*  *  * 


[Yes  ; 

Ed.] 


and  additional  light  on  various  topics  occasionally. — 
*  *  * 


Respecting  tire  ’Mums,  too,  ’tis  not  everyone  who  has  cold 
frames  to  spare  at  such  a  period. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Dick  remarks:  “Unless  he  is  an  amateur.” 

*  *  il¬ 

ls  Mr.  D.  one  of  those  who  scOrn  the  amateur?  There  are 

many,  many  amateurs  who  would  prove  very  tough  customers 
for  even  lifelong  professionals. 

*  *  * 

I  daresay  our  genial  Editor  could  refer  to  a  few,  and  that  with¬ 

out  scouring  outside  of  London. 

*•  *  * 

i  [Yes  ;  and  also  in  the  locality  not  far  from  Mr.  Dick. — Ed.] 

*•  ■*  * 

To  refer  to  the  book  of  the  “  Pansy,”  reviewed  by  the  Editor, 
I  may  state  that  I  am  in  possession  of  a  small  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  in  1890  by  Harvey,  of  Stirling. 

*  * 

■  It  is  entitled  “  Notes  on  the  Pansy,”  by  Charles  Kay,  of 
[  Gargunnock. 

*  *  * 

The  author,  apart  from  the  introduction,  wherein  he  gives  the 
I  history  of  the  Pansy,  dilates  on  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from 
seed,  cultivation,  enemies  of  the  Pansy,  properties  of  the  show 
Pansy,  and  properties  of  the  fancy  Pansy. 

*  #  * 

■  ^r;  Kay  is  evidently  a  big  exhibitor,  and  in  his  book  he 
describes  his  methods  in  detail. 

*  *  * 

[A  successful  exhibitor. — En.] 

*  •*  * 

v ,f,"e  references  to  Cosmos-bipmnatus  on  page  212  cause  me  a 
little  wonder. 

*  *  * 

’Tis  some  ten  years  since  that  I  first  grew  the  Cosmos,  my 
plants  being  raised  from  the  seed  of  Mexican  Wildings. 

*  *  *  ,  °  . 

At  that  time  the  colours  ranged  from  light  pink  to  red,  also 
ci  mauve. 

*  *  * 

As  is  stated  on  page  212,  the  plants  ran  up  nearly  7ft.,  coming 


into  flower  in  October,  so  that  before  the  numerous  buds  had  a 
chance  the  plants  were  killed  by  frost. 

*  *  * 

However,  I  did  not  fare  badly,  as  I  had  previously  cut  great 
quantities  of  the  ornamental  foliage. 

*  *  .  •si- 

Now,  some  four  years  since  a  new  early  dwarf  strain  appeared, 

which  came  into  flower  by  July. 

*  *  -* 

This  strain  was  named  Miss  Julia  Lee,  the  original  of  that 
name  being  the  Californian  lady  who,  when  travelling  in  Mexico 
some  years  before,  collected  seed  and  sent  them  to  a  big  florist, 
who  I  believe  has  worked  upon  them  so  that  the  new  strain  was 
evolved,  and  in  honour  of  his  communicant  he  named  them  after 
her.  *  *  * 

Although  I  have  not  grown  this  strain,  I  know  that  it  is  well 
spoken  of,  so  that  the  strain  referred  to  in  the  “G.W.”  is  not 
an  improvement  on  the  original  species,  save  in  colour. 

*  *  * 

[And  bread tli  of  ray,  etc. — En.] 

*  *  * 

In  the  Julia  Lee  type  there  are  said  to  be  numerous  colours, 
including  pale  blue  and  yellow. 

V  *  * 

M.  Herb,  of  Naples,  evidently  has  high  opinions  of  the  average 
cultivator’s  power  as  a  linguist. 

*  *  * 

Just  fancy  entering  a  seedsman’s  shop  and  asking  for  a  packet 

of  Centaurea  Cyanus  naiia.  compacta  flore  pleno  rubro.  caerulea  ! 

*  *  * 

M  hy,  before  one  could  get  it  all  out  the  vendor  would  be  bawl¬ 
ing  for  the  police. 

■x-  *  * 

Mr.  C.  Dick  handles  a  risky  subject  in  dealing  with  plants 
and  soils.  *  *  * 

When  such  gentlemen,  as  Mr.  H.  Wallace  and  Mr.  W.  Dyke 
admit  that  they  know  but  little  as  to  the  relation  of  soils  and 
manures  it  behoves  the  average  cultivator  to  pause. 

*  *  * 

Both  the  gentlemen  referred  to  give  most  interesting  papers 
in  the  Journal  of  the  RHUS,  for  September,  1902. 

*  *  * 

An  acre  of  good  garden  roil  contains  at  least  7,0001bs.  of 
nitrogen,  yet  to  get  a  good  crop  of  Potatos  20  tons  of  manure 
must  be  applied,  and  the  resulting  crop  would  only  extract 
about  701bs.  of  nitrogen. 

*  *  * 

[llants  cannot  utilise  nitrogen  till  it  has  been  converted  into 
a  nitrate,  and  therefore  readily  soluble. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

Two  great  problems  propounded  by  Mr.  Dyke  were,  “  Why 
crops  of  the  same  nature  cannot  be  grown  on  the  same  soil 
annually  ?  ’  and  “  \\  by  some  crops  do  so  well  in  one  place  and 
fail  in  another  ?  ” 

*  *  * 

As  he  states,  Tomotos  are  a  failure  if  grown  m  the  same 
position  three  years  running,  yet  one  may  add  the  chemical 
elements  that  go  to  build  up  the  Tomato  without  improving  the 
soil  one  iota. 

*  *  * 

And  in  the  meantime  that  self-same  soil  mav  contain,  every 
constituent  for  healthy  growth,  yet  the  plants  cannot  draw  :'t 
forth. 

*  *  * 

The  older  text-books  tell  us  that  fertilisers  are  necessary,  but, 
as  modern  scientists  have  proved,  the  micro-organisms  play  the 
all-important  part. 

*  *  ii- 

How  ?  is  what  the  scientist  is  trying  to  discover. 

*  *  * 

He  terms  the  subject  “  The  New  Soil  Science,”  yet  until  the 

secret  has  been  wrested  from  the  earth  we  must  plod  on  as  Mr. 
Dick  describes,  piling  up  manure  where  it  lies  in  plenty,  watch- 
ing  a  plant  starve  if  it  is  not  given  food,  of  which  only  a  por¬ 
tion  is  taken  up,  the  remainder  going  into  the  secret  cupboard 
which  at  present  defies  unlocking. 

*  *  "  * 

Not  content  with  expelling  barmaids,  Glasgow  is  now  hustlin'* 
the  street  flower  girl. 

*  *  * 

Apparently  those  good  people  have  the  anti-srirl  mania 

*  *  ii- 

Guess  they  will  attack  the  lady  gardener  next. 

It  takes  a  cool  hand  to  return  good  for  evil.  Cal. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38. 
Shoe  Lane. 


New  Horticultural  Hall. — The  Council  have  to-day  (March 
24th)  accepted  a  tender  from  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co.  for  £2,34i) 
for  the  excavation  and  foundations  of  the  hall.  The  contract 
has  been  signed  and  sealed. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

*  ..  * 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at 
the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Major  J.  W.  M. 
Cotton  in  the  chair,  the  secretary,  in  calling  attention  to  some 
recent  discussions  on  the  artificial  colouring  of  natural  dowers, 
showed  some  experiments  as  tc  the  changes  of  colour  produced 
by  the  vapour  of  ammonia.  It  was  announced  that  the  society  s 
exhibition  of  spring  flowers  would  take  place  on  Wednesday  next. 

*  ..  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Societal — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  7tli,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at 
1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “New  or  Little-known  Shrubs  and 
Trees  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  A.L. S.,  U.M.H. , 
at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  24th,  sixty-tliree  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among 
them  being  Lady  Knutsford,  Lady  Meysey-Thomson,  Lady  Mary 
Currie,  and  the  Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie,  making  a  total  of  468 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

■  *  *  * 

Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruits  and  Vegetables.— -The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  British- 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables  at  Chiswick  on  September  29th, 
30th,  and  October  1st.  The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of 
dessert  and  cooking  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Special  prizes 
are  offered  for  preserved  and  bottled  fruits.  Copies  of  the 
schedule  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary  R.H.S., 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Applicants  should  enclose  a 
penny  stamp. 

West  Wycombe  Flower  Show. — A  rumour  was  current  in  the 
early  part  of  last  week  to  the  effect  that  a  communication  had 
been  received  by  Mr.  North  from  Sir  Robert  Dash  wood  which 
practically  vetoed  a  show  being  held  in  West  Wycombe  Park  this 
year.  The  letter  was  of  a  private  character,  but  it  is  said  that 
objection  was  taken  by  Sir  Robert  to  certain  actions  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  occupies  an  official  position  in  connection  with  the  new 
Cottage  Garden  Society,  and  who  was  also  an  official  of  the  now 
defunct  Horticultural  Association.  The  matter  was  considered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Cottage  Garden  Society  on 
the  24th  ult.,  when  explanations  ensued,  and  as  the  outcome  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  to  request  the  Press  to  state 
that  “  nothing  now  exists  to  mar  the  harmony  and  progress  of  the 
society.”  The  “  rift  in  the  lute  ”  is,  therefore,  apparently  healed. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. — - 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Shirley  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held 
on  the  16th  ult.  in  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley.  The  president 
(Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  M.P.)  occupied  the  chair.  The  annual 
report,  read  by  Mr.  Greenslade,  referred  to  the  fact  that  regular 
meetings  had  been  held.  Lectures  of  a  practical  nature  had 
been  delivered,  and  discussions  after  the  lectures  had  been  well 
sustained.  The  committee  urged  the  members  to  attend  the 
meetings  regularly.  Through  several  causes,  including  the 
Coronation  festivities,  an  outing  was  abandoned  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  committee  hoped  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  an  outing 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  committee  thanked  the  sub¬ 
scribers  for  their  liberality.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a  credit, 
of  £18  5s.  2d.  on  the  general  account,  and  £3  2s.  4d.  on  the  outing 
fund.  It  was  hoped  that  each  individual  member  would  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  society,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  for 
discussion  some  question  which  might  be  of  importance  to  the 
society  and  the  public  generally.  The  committee  also  thanked 
those  members  who  had  related  their  practical  experience  at  the 
meetings,  and  had  thus  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
monthly  gatherings.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted 
after  some  comments  had  been  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Greenslade, 
Mr.  Ladliams,  and  the  president.  The  latter  made  some  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  technical  instruction  grants,  which  the  society 
did  not  have  nor  require  last  year.  It  was  very  useful  in  enabling 
the  association,  to  obtain  the  services  of  outside  lecturers.  He 
was  unanimously  asked  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  grant  for  this 
year.  After  this  all  of  the  officers  were  re-elected;,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  elected  by  ballot. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
above  association  on  the  23rd  ult  was  “  The  Anemone  and  its 
Culture,”  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  Harris,  of  Maple- 
durham  House  Gardens.  The  paper  was  written  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  style,  and  gave  the  cultural  details  of  the  various  varieties 
in  a  most  clear  and  practical  manner.  Among  the  sorts  dealt 
with  were  Anemone  japonica,  A*  fulgens,  A.  coronaria,  A. 
appennina,  A.  blanda,  A.  sylvestris,  and  the  St.  Brigid. 
Although  the  attendance  was  small,  owing  to  the  very  rough 
and  wet  weather,  yet  the  discussion  was  livelier,  and  more 
members  took  part  in  it  than  at  meetings  when  the  attendance 
has  been  three  or  four  times  the  size.  The  debate  was  sustained 
by  Messrs.  Rowell,  Fiy,  Wilson,  Exler,  Neve,  Alexander, 
Burfitt,  Lever,  Cretchley,  D.  Dore,  Kereher,  Cox,  Sandwith, 
etc.,  and  much  valuable  information  was  brought  out  with 
regard  to  this  lovely  flower.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Harris  for  his  interesting  paper. 

*  *  * 

Prizes  for  Auriculas,  Primulas  and  Daffodils. — At  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  fortnightly  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  on  Tuesday,  April  21st, 
special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Auriculas  and  Primulas  by  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society.  These  are  open  to 
members  of  that  society,  and  to  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  For 
schedule  of  prizes  see  R.H.S.  Book  of  Arrangements  for  1903, 
pages  61  and  62.  Copies  sent  free  on  application  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  or  separate  schedules 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Henwood,  hon.  secretary  N.A.  and 
1’.  S.,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  to  whom  notice  of  intention 
to  exhibit  must  be  sent  four  clear  clays  before  the  show.  Special 
prizes  will  also  be  offered  for  Daffodils,  open  to  amateurs  and 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  only.  First  prize,  a  £7  7s.  silver  cuji,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  society  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  ;  second  prize, 
R.H.S.  Silver  Flora  Medal.  Group  of  Daffodil  blossoms, 
grown  entirely  outdoors  (Polyanthus  varieties  excluded)  must  in¬ 
clude  some  of  each  section,  Magni-Medii  and  Parvi-Coronati ; 
must  contain  at  least  30  varieties  distinct ;  at  least  three  blooms 
of  each  must  be  shown ;  not  more  than  nine  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  may  be  put  up.  To  be  staged  in  bottles,  vases  or  tubes, 
not  exceeding  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  (inside  measure¬ 
ment),  and  all  the  stem's  must  touch  the  water.  Quality  of  flower 
will  count  more  than  quantity,  and  correct  naming  and  tasteful 
arrangement  will  be  duly  considered.  Any  hardy  foliage  may 
be  used,  Daffodil  or  otherwise.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  unless 
there  are  three  competitors  at  least. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  and  Flower  Packing  for  tiIe  Market. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevolent, 
Society,  at  the  X.  L.  Cafe,  Grafton  Street,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr. 
J.  Moran,  jun. ,  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject  before  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A. ,  \  . M . H. ,  presided, 

and,  having  announced  the  result  of  the  prize-packing  competi¬ 
tion,  introduced  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Moran,  in  the  course  of  a  most 
instructive  lecture-demonstration,  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
point  in  packing  fruit  and  flowers  was  to  grade  them.  He  then, 
went  into  full  details  as  to  the  best  methods  of  packing  certain 
flowers  and  fruits,  after  which  he  clearly  indicated  the  defects  of 
the  different  exhibits.  Flowers,  he  said,  should  not  be  packed 
wet,  as  that  reduced  their  value ;  yet  it  was  a  very  common 
mistake.  Mr.  Burbidge  said  that  the  art  of  making  money  out 
of  the  garden  depended  on  packing  and  grading.  These  points 
should,  therefore,  be  attended  to.  Mr.  Cotter  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks.  He  considered  the  Dublin  market  the  dumping  ground 
of  the  greatest  garbage  lie  ever  saw  anywhere.  It  came  in  in 
dirty  carts,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  Dublin.  Thus  the 
sewers  were  poisoned  and  the  market  was  in  an  insanitary  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Garrett  Begg,  in  seconding,  said  it  cost  less  to  bring 
Cabbage  to  the  Dublin  market  covered  with  earth,  muck,  and 
manure,  than  to  have  it  brought  in  properly  trimmed  and 
handled.  He  tried  to  remedy  this,  but  the  permanent  officials  of 
the  Corporation  would  not  let  him.  They  gave  him  no  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  though  he  brought  the  matter  before  the  committee, 
nothing  had  been  done.  Glasgow  was  the  best  supplied  market 
in  the  world,  and  was  managed  by  a  committee -of  four,  but  • 
there  were  14  or  16  in  Dublin,  and  yet  growers  were  not  permitted 
to  handle  their  goods  properly,  those  properly  sent  in  being 
charged  200  per  cent,  more  toll  than  stuff  which  was  sent  to  tlie 
market  full  of  earth,  etc. 
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The  Paris  flower  market  alone  absorbed  in  the  year  1901 
6,000,000  bunches  of  Violets. 

*  *  * 

Poppy  Cultivation  in  India. — A  Parliamentary  paper  (East 
India,  Opium,  383)  was  issued  containing  a  return  of  further 
correspondence  between  the  India  Office"  and  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade. 

*  *  * 

Trees  eor  Dalkeith. — A  commencement  was  made  on  the 
24th  ult.  in  planting  the  trees  m  Dalkeith  High  Street,  from 
the  junction  of  South  Street  to  the  lower  end  of!  the  High 
Street.  The  trees  consist  of  Planes  and  Limes.  Provost 
Chisholm  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  trees,  while  the  planting  and 
erection  of  suitable  iron  fences  go  on  the  rates. 

*  *  * 


Gooseberry  Society. — According  to  the  return  issued  by  the 
Gooseberry  Growers’  Association,  it  appears  that  the  berry 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Granger,  of  Leicester,  at  the  local  show  in 
August  last  was  the  heaviest  exhibited  during  the  year.  Its 
weight,  23  dwts.  15  grains,  was,  however,  something  like 
10  dwts.  less  than  the  berry  shown  last  year  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  which  secured  a  similar  honour. 

*  *  15- 

Death  op  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones. — The  death  is  announced 
of  the  Rev.  William  Morgan  Jones,  who  had  been  rector  of 
Marks  ley,  near  Colchester,  since  1878.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  Eastern  counties  as  a  Freemason  and  as  a  horticulturist. 
His  collection  of  Orchids  was  reputed  to  be  exceptionally  fine. 

*  *  * 

Origin  op  Christmas  Trees. — The  introduction  of  Christmas 
trees  into  England  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  late  Duchess 
of  Kent,  grandmother  to  King  Edward  VII.,  and  the  first 
instance  of  the  old  German  custom  being  observed  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Kensington  Palace,  when  she  was 
a  little  girl.  Since  then  the  tree  has  grown  and  spread  among 
us,  and  its  roots  extend  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

*  *  *  & 

Successful  Seaman  and  Greengrocer. — Mr.  William  Jubb, 
foi  several  years  chairman  of  Tottenham  District  Councii,  who 
as  a  seaman  saw  service  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  starting  a  small  greengrocery  business  in  Tottenham, 
and  hawking  vegetables  in  the  streets,  lived  to  attain  a  seat  on 
the  magisterial  bench,  left  property  of  the  total  value  of 
£6,747  19s.,  including  £3,670  14s.  net  personalty.  Mr.  Jubb 
died  at  his  residence,  Philip  Lane,  Tottenham,  on  February  5th 
last. 


Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.— On  Friday,  March 
27th,  Mr.  Gedney  concluded  his  lectures  on  the  Mushroom.  Mr. 
Murray  Hyslop  presided.  This  was  the  last  lecture  of  the 
,  session,  the  library  and  reading  room  being  closed  till  next 
i  vinter.  Mr.  \V ebster,  the  librarian,  was  warmly  thanked  for  the 
able  manner  he  got  together  such  good  lecturers.  Mr.  W. 
1  rowel  1  was  awarded  a  certificate  for  seedling  Olivias.  Mention 
was  omitted  in  last  report  that  1VTr.  Orosswell  was  awarded  a  c-r- 
tihcate  for  a  plant  of  the  butterfly  Cyclamer. 

I  The, Queen’s  Favourite* Flower.— It  is  usually  said  that  the 
Wueens  favourite  flower  is  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  another 
Mower  of  which  she  is  very  fond  is  the  handsome  white  Orchid 
which  bears  her  name.  She  is  very  particular  about  the 
bouquets  which  she  carries  at  public  functions.  It  is  a  rule 
7  tf.ese  are  not  t0  exceed  a  certain  weight,  and  heavy  bunches 
1  exotlcs  are  never  made  up  for  presentation  to  her.  The  nose- 

takes  ?0St  deli-ht  is-  a  posy  of  Roses,  to 
h  h  tiails  of  leaves  nearly  two  feet  long  are  suspended. 

*  *  * 

Growing.— The  Children’s  Window 
aidening  Soc'ety  of  North  Manchester  is  making  headway 
meetmo’  when  almost  every  school  in  North  Man- 
imS  cf  YS  ri>reSTte,d’  ]t  was  unanimously  agreed  that-  exhibi- 
inmL  fi°Wn\anu  "roWT1  b-v  4  children  in  their  own 

m  slturd  ldTbi  Ml111  dlffereTlt  parts  of  North  Manchester 
nittJ  w  J)  Jul7  llth;  Correspondence  with  the  Parks  Com 
fferiL  in  a  rea17  re?U1¥d  m  Councillor  Ward  (vice-chairman) 
oil  so  win  °  Vf6  l6i  nbddren  Practioal  lessons  in  the-mixing  of 
ocietv  will°f  See-d’  a^if  plallts’  and  ^  is  expected  the 

ommittel11  ieCeiVe  th®  ieartj  c°-°Peration  of  the  whole 


Peaches  from  Argentina  may  soon  be  a  familiar  fruit  in 
London,  as  arrangements  are  being  made  for  their  export  on  a 
large  scale  to  this  country. 

*  *  * 

I  Loral  and  Fruitful  Presents. — Lady  de  Grey,  as  is  well 
known,  lives  at  Coombe,  near  Kingston-on-Thames.  She  has 
developed  a  delightful  hobby,  that  of  growing  dwarf  Apple  and 
Plum  trees,  which  she  sends  to  her  intimate  friends.  The  little 
trees  are  about  two  feet  high.  She  sends  them  when  the  leaves 
are  just  bursting,  and  in  a  week  they  burst  into  beautiful 
blossoms. 

*  *  * 

The  Plant  Life  in  Dundee  and  District.— An  unusual  but 

pleasing  departure  from  the  usual  lectures  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society  took  place  on  the 
23rd  ult.  in  the  Foresters’  Hall,  when  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith 
lectured  on  the  subject  of  “  The  Botanical  Survey  of  Scotland, 
with  Reference  to  Dundee  and  District.”  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  excellent  lantern  slides,  which  showed  the  various 
parts  in  which  different  plants  were  found. 

*  *  * 

Apples  from  Australia. — The  P.  and  O.  steamer  Arcadia 
arrived  in  London  on  the  21st  ult.  from  the  Antipodes,  bringing 
in  cold  storage  2,271  cases  of  Victorian  Apples,  the  first  arrival 
of  the  season.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  cargo  was  sold 
by  public  auction  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Covent  Garden,  amid  a 
buzz  of  excitement  among  the  buyers,  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  London  and  the  provinces.  The  fruit  presented  a  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  and  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  in  spite  of 
the  long  voyage.  The  bidding  was  very  active,  and  prices  of 
Horn  15s.  to  20s.  per  box,  containing  about  401b.,  were  easily 
obtained. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  a  Darlington  Gardener  at  Sedgefield. — The  death 
has  been  repotted .  to  the  Coroner  of  Christopher  Powell,  gar¬ 
dener,  late  of  78.  Beaconsfield  Street,  Darlington,  at  Sedgefield 
Asylum,  to  which  institution  he  was  removed  on  February  27th 
last.  The  deceased  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  ;  and 
his  insanity,  for  which  no  other  specific  cause  is  known,  had 
existed,  only  abput  seven  weeks,  inclusive  of  the  period  before 
admission.  The  cause  of  death  is  certified  as  general  paralysis. 
No  inquest  will  be  held. 

*  *  * 

Duke  of  Connaught  as  a  Gardener. — The  Duke  has  been  the 
most  active  of  Queen  Victoria’s  sons.  A  keen  sportsman  and  a 
fine  shot,  his  favourite  pursuits  are,  however,  military  tactics 
and  gardening.  In  the  latter  capacity  his  Royal  Highness  often 
does  as  hard  a  day  s  work  as  a  professional.  When  in  residence 
at  Bagshot  Park  in  Surrey,  the  improvement  of  his  property  is 
his  chief  hobby,  and  nothing  pleases  him  more  than  to  get  up  in 
good  time  of  a  morning  and  go  about  planting  and  pruning.  So 
enthusiastic  is  he  that  even  weeding  has  charms  for  him. 

*  *  * 

Plymouth  and  West  Indian  Fruit. — Among  the  passengers 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  25th  ult.  from  the  West  India 
mail  steamer  “Trent”  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Symington,  of  Dartmeet, 
who  has  been  touring  in  the  West  India  Islands,  with  a  view  of 
arranging  the  transhipment  of  large  consignments  of  fruit 
between  the  islands  and  Plymouth.  Mr.  Symington  left 
England  early  in  September  last,  and  has  visited  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica.  He  also  visited 
Martinique,  and  was  present  during  a  fresh  eruption  at  St. 
Pierre.  The  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  agricultural 
authorities  on  the  islands  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a 
Government  subsidy,  which  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  resolutions  were  to  the  effect  that  the  colonists  were 
desirous  of  a  guarantee  by  the  home  Government  that  the  fruit 
industry  might  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  possibility 
of  the  trade  being  a  success.  The  local  bodies  have  already 
guaranteed  a  sum  of  money  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
proceeded  with  immediately.  The  arrangement  will  commence 
early  in  September  next.  Meanwhile  the  mail  and  intermediate 
steamer  of  the  Royal  Mai!  Company  will  be  fitted  with  special 
refrigerating  apparatus  to  carry  between  two  or  three  hundred 
tons  of  fruit  on  each  vessel,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  dis¬ 
embarked  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Symington  brought  with  him  some 
Papaw,  Sapodilla,  and  Star  Apples.  It  is  the  first  time  either 
fruit  has  been  brought  to  England  as  a  commercial  article.  Mr. 
Symington,  who  bv  frequent  experiments  has  found  the  proper 
temperature  in  which  these  fruits  will  remain  in  good  order, 
considers  that  they  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  table. 
The  principal  fruits  which  will  be  carried  by  the  steamers  will 
be  Oranges  and  Bananas, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  colurpn.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening .  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  ret  urn  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manna . 

Address  letters :  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Name  of  Bulbs  (J.  Eedpath). 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  are  not  bulbs,  but  the  tubers  of 
Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  a  perennial  form  of  Indian  Cress,  with 
a  tuberous  root  stock,  eaten  by  the  natives  in  the  country  where 
it  grows. 

Double  Scarlet  Daffodil, 

The  flower  you  sent  us,  and  which  was  obtained  from  London, 
has  been  coloured  by  use  of  some  of  the  aniline  dyes  diluted 
in  water,  and  the  stalks  of  the  flower  placed  in  the  solution. 
Flowers  can  be  coloured  more  or  less  in  the  same  way  by  means 
of  red  ink,  by  diluting  the  ink  slightly,  and  placing  the  flowers 
in  a  warm  room  so  as  to  encourage  the  ascent  of  water  through 
the  stem  and  into  the  flowers.  By  this  means  the  dye  or  red 
ink  is  carried  into  the  flower,  where  they  make  their  appearance 
with  more  or  less  intensity  along  the  course  of  the  veins.  They 
do  not  last  long,  however,  when  in  this  condition,  as  the  flower 
you  sent  us  had  completely  collapsed. 

Staking  Dahlias  (T.  A.). 

Where  it  was  desirable:  to  hide  the  presence  of  stakes  we  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  have  neat  stakes,  made  by  the  car¬ 
penter,  planed  and  painted  green.  The  most  serious  objection 
to  stakes  in  prominent  positions  is  that  they  have  to  be  put 
in  practically  when  the  Dahlias  are  planted,  so  that  they  stand 
in  all  their  nakedness  during  the  summer  until  the  Dahlias  have 
made  sufficient  growth  to  hide  them.  The  idea  is  that  the 
driving  of  stakes  is  injurious  to  the  tubers  of  the  Dahlias,  hence 
the  reason  for  placing  them  in  position  before  planting.  It 
might  he  possible,  however,  to  use  small  stakes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  afterwards  remove  them  to  insert  stronger 
ones  when  the  plants  become  sufficiently  weighty  to  necessitate 
it.  Should  the  plants  be  bushy  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to 
employ  small  side  stakes  in  order  to  spread  out  and  support  the 
bushes.  The  lateral  ones  may  be  linked  to  the  central  stake  to 
keep  them  firm.  Where  one  or  more  stakes  are  used  we  think  it 
advisable  to  have  them  painted  a  light  green  colour,  and  this 
colour  after  a  season’s  wear  becomes  toned  down  so  as  to  be 
very  little,  if  at  all,  noticeable  a  short  distance  away. 

Substitute  for  Pea  Sticks  (B.  Dixie). 

We  can  quite  understand  that  wire  netting  would  be  “  wobbly  ” 
if  simply  set  up  in  rows  to  accommodate  the  Peas.  When  the 
latter  attain  any  height  they  require  a  good  deal  of  support, 
because  in  addition  to  their  weight  the  wind  has  a  powerful  effect 
upon  a  whole  line  of  Peas.  It  would  be  necessary  or  advisable, 
therefore,  when  using  netting  to  have  iron  or  wooden  posts,  sunk 
in  the  ground  at  each  end  of  the  rows  of  Peas,  and  stretch  wires 
from  one  to  the  other,  tightening  them  up,  and  then  fixing  the 
netting  to  this.  The  degree  of  tension  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  height  of  tire  Peas.  Very  dwarf  Peas  are  sometimes 
easily  supported  by  low  wire  netting,  without  any  other  support 
than  wooden  pegs  here  and  there.  Another  method  is  to  stretch 
stout  cords  or  tar  twine  from  stake  to  stake  at  short  intervals ; 
this  we  have  also  tried,  and  found  the  cords  to  be  quite  as  wobbly 
as  wire  netting,  though  it  answered  fairly  well  for  Peas  not 
exceeding  2ft.  to  3ft.  in  height. 

Planting  out  or  Potting  Daturas  (C.  Wills). 

You  can  get  the  greatest  number  of  flowers  from  specimens 
that  are  planted  out  in  the  bed  of  a  greenhouse  or  corridor, 
where  they  have  plenty  of  root-room.  Plants  grown  in  pots 
even  of  some  size  are  apt  to  flower  well  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  pass  out  of  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  when  planted  out 
in  a  bed  there  is  more  continuity  of  growth  and  less  fluctuation 
of  temperature  about  the  roots,  so  that  a  long  succession  is  main¬ 
tained.  They  may  either  be  trained  against  a  wall,  if  such  is 
convenient,  or  grown  simply  in  the  form  of  standards  with 
round  beads. 

Improving  Heavy  Clay  Soil  (T  A.  Gibbs). 

The  best  method  of  setting  about  dealing  with  your  stubborn 
soil  would  be  to  remove  the  top  portion  which  contains  the  most 


humus.  Beneath  that  you  may  take  out  a  good  spit,  wheeling  it 
a^'ay,  and  making  a  big  heap  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  burning  it. 
Previous  to  this,  however, _  you  should  build  up  a  pile  of  wood  to 
give  the  fire  a  good  start,  then  the  clay  soil  may  be  built  over 
the  pile  of  wood  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  a  current  of  air 
liassing  through  from  the  bottom  up  through  the  wood,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  thorough  combustion.  When  once  a  good  body  of  fire 
has  been  produced  a  large  quantity  of  clay  can  be  burnt  by  heap¬ 
ing  on  fresh  material,  and  allowing  it  to  smoulder  for  some  days, 
until  it  is  completely  crumbled  down.  When  thoroughly  burnt 
this  material  will  be  red,  and  thoroughly  broken  up  into  fine 
nodules,  about  the  size-  of  marbles,  or  smaller.  This  material 
may  be  freely  mixed  with  the  top  spit  of  soil ;  and,  after  loosen¬ 
ing  up  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  you  could  return  the  mixture, 
which  you  will  find  permanently  improved,  and  very  serviceable 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  Roses,  ' 
fruit  trees,  vegetables,  herbaceous  plants,  etc. 

Herbs  from  Seed  or  Division  (T.  B.). 

This  would  vary  according  to  the  kinds  of  herbs  which  you 
intend  to  grow.  It  is  possible  to  raise  all  of  them  from  seed  to 
commence  with,  but  it  would  not  always  be  the  best  way  of 
propagating  them  if  you  have  plants  at  your  command.  The 
annual  kinds  must  be  raised  from  seeds  every  year,  and  would 
include  such  things  as  Basil,  Summer  Savory,  and  pot  Mar¬ 
joram,  Mint,  Lemon  Thyme,  and  Sage,  and  can  he  propagated 
either  by  division  or  cuttings.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Lemon  Thyme  you  can  generally  get  small  pieces  already 
rooted,  and  those  would  furnish  a  ready  means  of  making  a 
fresh  plantation.  Better  plants  of  Sage,  however,  would  be 
obtained  by  means  of  cuttings.  Common  Thyme  (Thymus 
vulgaris)  is  most  easily  raised  from  seeds,  although  it  is  possible 
also  to  propagate  it  from  cuttings.  Seeds  are  cheap,  and  they 
germinate  readily.  Although  the  plants  grow  slowly  the  first 
season,  you  could  obtain  sufficient  of  the  thinnings  to  supply 
you  with  what  you  would  require  the  first  year.  The  common 
Marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare)  and  Tarragon  could  readily 
enough  be  propagated  by  division  when  making  fresh  planta¬ 
tions.  Unless  you  already  have  a  stock  of  the  last  named,  it 
would  be  well  to  get  some  seeds. 

Worms  in  the  Lawn  (A.  D.  R,). 

It  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  soil  is  rich  when  you  are 
much  troubled  with  worms.  They  do  become  a  nuisance,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  grass  has  to  be  cut  with  the  mowing  machine, 
especially  in  wet  weather.  We  should  suggest  putting  some 
lime  into  a  tank  of  wa(er  until  the  water  is  completely  satu¬ 
rated  with  it ;  then  the  lawn  may  be  watered,  giving  it  a  good 
drenching,  which  will  cause  the  worms  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
so  that  you  can  sweep  them  up  and  remove  them  elsewhere. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  K.  D.)  1,  Cupressus  obtusa ;  2,  Cupressus  pisifera 
squarrosa ;  3,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  ;  ~  4,  Cupressus  pisifera 
plumosa ;  5,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa ;  6,  Cupressus* 

lawsoniana  argenteo-variegata  ;  7,  Thuya  occidental^.—  (P.  R. 
Sutherland)  1,  Cassia  sp.  not  recognised  ;  2,  Acacia  armata 
erecta  ;  3,  Acacia  armata;  4,  Acacia  obliqua.— (Alex.  Mackie) 
Laelia  cinnabarina. — (L.  B.)  Achillea  decolorans  or  closely  allied 
species,  send  when  in  bloom.— (A.  B.  Middleton)  1,  Onychium 
japonicum  ;  2,  Nephrodium  molle  corymbiferum  ;  3,  Blechnum 
occidental  apparently,  but  send  when  in  fruit,  that  is  witlU 
spores  ;  4,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  5,  Nephrodium  lepidum. — 
(T.  B.)  1,  Scilla  sibirica  ;  2,  Lathyrus  vermis  ;  3,  Gorydalis 
cava  ;  4,  Eleagnus  multiflora  ;  5,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  6,  Spiraea 
prunifolia  flore  pleno  ;  7,  Spiraea  Thunbergii.— (A.  G.  B.) 
1,  Saxifraga  crassifolia  ;  2,  Saxifraga  cordifolia  ;  3,  Sparmannia 
africana  ;  4,  Senecio  Kaempferi  variegatus  ;  5,  Senecio 

Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus.- — (It.  M.)  1,  Hardenbergia 

comptoniana  ;  2,  Boronia  heterophvlla  ;  3,  Erica  persoluta 
alba ;  4,  Eupatorium  ianthiiium ;  5,  Coronilla  glauca  varie- 
gata  ;  6,  Tillahclsia  splemdens. 

Communications  Received. 

J.  K.  D.—  John  C.  Dick.— A.  M.  D.— T.  A.  IV. —A.  Ji¬ 
ll.  I\  .  R. — R.  C.— E.  A.  S. — J.  Cypher  and  Sons. — Barr  and 
Sons.—  Cab— Subscriber.—' W.  E.  Groves.— A.  J.  Monro.— W.  B. 
Rowe  and  Sons. — J.  Gregory. — J.  R.  Jackson. — F.  W.  Burbidge. 

H.  J.  Chapman. — ITaddon. — W.  H.  Lund. — J.  B.  Sowerby. — -  j 
A.  W.—  J.  Smith.—  H.  W.  (next  week).— M.  Barker.— A.  C.—  . 
it  W. — A.  P.  W. — A.  S. — Head  Gardener. — Scottie. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,— 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 
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2nd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

5th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show.  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  at  Crediton. 


6th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


1st.-  King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — -Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. , 

7th.- -R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harroy  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
dayis).  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  flays). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th.- — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


1st.. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Ahnual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield,  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


20th. — Edinburgh  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

26th. — T'tmple  Show  of  the 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 

30th. — Manchester  Whitsuntide 

Exhibition  (five  days). 


24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 

(three  days). 

26th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland 
House  (two  days).  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow¬ 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 

27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
bv  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  — ■  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives.  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28tli. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  (sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


20tli. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days).  , 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 

25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th.-  -King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (twT>  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  a-ncl  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days;. 
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CONTENTS  OF  LAST  WEEK. 


JUNE 


JULY. 


AUGUST. 


APRIL 


h. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Man¬ 
chester  Spring  Show  (two 
days). 

’th- — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Shropshire  Spring 
Show. 

'th-  Midland  Daffodil  Society’s 
Exhibition  (two  days). 

.st.— R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Spring 


Show  (two  days).  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  at  Drill  Hall. 
22nd. — E.  Anglian  Daffodil  Show. 
29th. — National  Auricula  Society 
Show  at  Birmingham  (subject 
to  alteration). 

30th. — Colchester  Spring  Show. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Show. 
National  Auricula  Society’s 
Show  at  Birmingham. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia’  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 
3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 

Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticuffiural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet, 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days;. 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29th. — R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  days). 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


GARDENER  (Head).  —  Age  35  no  i 

family  ;  life  practical  experience  in  all  branches,  8  j 
years  as  Head ;  could  also  undertake  the  management  of 
land  and  stock  :  disengaged  about  April  18.— G.  W.  AST- 
11  IDG  E,  Taplow  House  Gardens,  Bucks. 

GARDENER  (Head). — Age  34,  no  family 

has  had  18  years’  experience  in  flowers,  fruit,  an  1 
vegetable  culture,  also  landscape  gardening  ;  good  characters J 
—  FALCONER,  Brooklyn  Cottage.  Sturry,  Kent. 

ARDENER  (Head  Working,  or  good 

Single-handed).— Age  29;  total  abstainer  ;  life  expe 
rience  ;  married  ;  good  testimonials. — W.  A.,  Hoonowla  Cot 
taee,  Biggen  Hill.  Cudham,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

JOURNEYMAN  (First).— Age  23:  well 

up  in  fruit  and  plant  houses  ;  8  years’  experience  ; 
well  recommended.— G.  W.  LONGHURST,  Anchor  Inn, 
Tuddenham,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk.  -  _ 

OURNEYMAN  (Second  or  Third  Inside 

in  good  establishment).— Age  21  ;  good  references. — J. 
COLLINS,  The  Gardens,  Fulham  Palace,  S.W. 


G 


J, 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

A  PERSON  of  respectability  and  energy 

may  hear  of  a  higli-class  Agency  vitlout  rmlaj 
Good  remuneration  and  permantncy  to  suitable  mai  .— 
Address,  Si  king,  Box  Office  of  ihis  Jouri  a1. 


TOLET 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  GREEN- 

GROCERS,  AND  FRUITERERS.— To  be  Let,  as 
from  25th  j'areh  last',  first-class  well-matured  walled-in  Garden, 
containing  some  3  acres,  all  in  capital  order,  with  extensive 
walls  stocked  with  splendid  fruit  trees ;  cottage  adjoins  ; 
close  to  Dunbridge  and  Mottisfont  Stations. — Apply  to 
GALE  AND  NEWTON,  Land  Agents,  Winchester. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NO  RENT. — One  halfpenny  spent  on  a 

postcard  will  save  you  many  pounds.  Send  card 
mentioning  this  paper  to  MANAGER,  72.  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  1  ondon,  E.O  ,  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  as  “How  to  Live  Rent  Free.” 
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SHANKS 


LAWN 

MOWERS 


STANDARD  MACHINES, 

For  HAND.  PONY,  or  HORSE  POWER. 

Fitted  with  PATENT  AXLE  SPRINGS. 

Also 

Small 
Mowers, 
6,  7  & 
8  ins. 

Light  ROLLER 
Machine  with 
Patent  Axle 
Springs. 


the  “CALEDONIA” 


SIDE-WHEEL 

MOWERS. 

“  The  Talisman,” 
“  The  Britannia," 

AND 

“The  Britisher.” 


LIGHT  &  CHEAP. 
WITH 

OR 

WITHOUTI 
GRASS  BOXES. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

£6  10s. 


ROLLERS  for  HAND.  PONY,  or  HORSE. 

Of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen. 


-3  o"- - 


CARRIACE  PAID  TO  Yd! 
ADDRESS. 

Beautifully  This  is  an  e:  r 
Illustrated  copy  of  o 

She‘ErOJ  PORTABLE 

Designs  RUSTIC 

Host  free.  SUMMER 

HOUSE, 
Artistically 
Rusticated  wi 
various  Engli: 

Forest  Hard 
Woods,  beaut 
fully  vamishi 
and  finished 
Size  :  6ft.  in 
diameter,  9ft 
high ;  includi 
seats, 

£6  lOs 

Carriage  pa. 
to  anv  part 
England ,  o> 
delivered  an , 
fixed  by  our  o 
men  within  . 
miles  of  wor 

J 
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CONTAINING 


^Coloured  Plates 

March  14 — New  Chinese  Primulas. 

,,  21.- — Group  of  Davallias. 

„  28.- — New  Decorative  Rose,  “  Chame¬ 

leon,”  and  View  of  Coombe  ClifFe 
Gardens. 

April  4. — Coleus  thrysoideus, 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  24d. 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made. 


PREEDY’S  RUSTIC  WORKS 


Kelross  Road,  Highbury,  LONDC . 

Established  over  50  Years 

THE  BASFORD  PLANT  FRAMl'. 


SPAN  PATTERN 
FRAMES,  with 

1  RON-FRAMED  ENDS 
GLAZED,  AND 
LANTERN 
VENTILATOR. 

Price  Lists  from 


Section  No.  1  on  Iron  Standai 


E.  MOUNTNEY, 

MEW  BASFORD,  NOTTINGHA 


HEATHMAN  &  GO., 

Parson’s  Green, 
Fulham,  London, 

ADJUSTABLE  AND  PLAIN 
LADDERS,  TRESTLES  &  STEPS, 
Also  TRUCKS  &  BARROWS. , 

A  Stock  kept  at 

37,  Endell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


MANY 
SIZES 
&  KIND 
Vf  LISTS 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


1DLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address, 
and  six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland 
Counties  Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  Herald  always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements 
relating  to  Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  f  r  Sale  and  to  be 
Let. 

AMERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address — JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

ta6.  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

BEWARE  of  IMITATIONS  of 

A  Scientific 
Triumph. 

Immediately  Soluble  in 
t  Cold  Water. 

One  Small  Tin 
makes  25 
Gallons  for  Use, 

All  Tins  Free. 

THE 

WEED  KILLER  OF  THE  FUTURE, 

Price— 4  Tins  to  make  100  Gallons  of  Liquid^ 

7s,,  Carriage  Paid. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Sole  Makers  i cs*s  *« 

MARK  SMITH.  Ltd.,  LOUTH,  LINCS.  |  PUBLISHERS,  37  AND  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.) 


“VINES  and  VINE  CULTURE, 

“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 

Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management; 


WITH 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVAT1N 

And  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

By  E.  S.  DODWELL.  Price  1/6.  Post  Free  1/7 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
ursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


J  Week's  Engagements, 

Alnesday,  April  15th,  Ancient  Society  of 
florists  ;  Shropshire  Spring  Show.  " 
Ipday,  April  16th,  Midland  Daffodil 
ltT  s  Exhibition  (two.  days). 

Botanic  Society. 

-9 t  the  above  society,  after  conferring 
t  lie  Education  Board  of  the  London 
A  Council,  established  a  school  of  hor- 
Jbe  on  modern  lines  in  their  gardens 
hint’s  Park.  We  were  present  on  that 
s  Q>  an(h  judging  from  the  company 
tiled,  recognised  the  broad  lines  on 
he  society  was  about  to  conduct  this! 
h  Again,  on  the  1st  inst.,  on  the 
i  of  the  spring  show,  the  society  sig¬ 


nalised  the  advance  they  had  made  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  and  commodious  botanical 
and  horticultural  laboratory.  It  was 
formally  opened  by  Alfred  James  Sheplieard, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  Technical  Education  Board.  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  presided  on  this  oecasic  i,  and  saul 
that  the  society  were  accused  of  favouring 
functions  of  a  social  character,  but  that  they 
had  been  doing  this  to  provide  the  means 
for  educational  work. 

The  Objects  of  the  School- 

Dr.  W.  Coode  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  said  that  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  to  train  the  students,  in  all  branches 
of  gardening,  under  glass  a.s  well  as  out  of 
doors.  We,  as  Britons,  were  accustomed  to 
holding  our  own  by  practical  work  against 
all  other  nations,  but.  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  devote  our  atten¬ 
tion  more  particularly  to  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  question.  We  might  do  a.  little  rough 
and  tumble  work,  I  ut  we  knew  too  little  of 
the  structure  of  plants,  the  relation  of  plants 
to  soil ;  and  we  should  have  tc  learn  how 
to  combat  the  diseases  of  plants1,  how  they 
eat  and  drink,  etc.,  and  all  these  must  be 
studied  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the 
open.  Later  on  a.  conservatory  would  be 
built  to  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  experi¬ 
ments.  Addressing  the  students,  he  said 
that  they  were  going  to  lay  out  a  portion  of 
the  garden  in  a  new  design,  and  when  the 
students  had  once  learnt  how  to  do1  this, 
they  could  turn  the  knowledge  to  profitable 
account  afterwards. 

Position  of  the  Education  Board. 

Mr.  Alfred  James  Shepheard  said  that  the 
Technical  Education  Board  commenced  by 
aiding  the  practice  of  the  art,  but  they 
almost  invariably  afterwards  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  science  of 
the  same, 

Science  and  Practice. 

Dr.  Kimmins  spoke  cf  the  formerly-ex¬ 
pressed  idea,  about,  the  respiration  of  plants 
and  animals,  as  explained  in  the  text  books, 
but  lie  considered  that  that  story  was 
altogether  antiquated,  and  not  by  any  means 
correct.  We  should  now  have  to  consider 
the  relation  of  plants  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
food  of  plants,  and  the  source  from  which 
they  obtain  it ;  the  classification  of  plants, 
their  diseases,  and  how  to  combat  them. 
With  that  object  in  view,  they  would  have 
to  study  the  composition  of  washes  and 
sprays.  The  school  hitherto  had  been  a 
great  success,  chiefly  because  the  boys,  had 
had  careful  supervision. 

Supervision  of  the  School. 

The  meeting  was  next  addressed  by  Dr. 
William  Garnett,  secretary  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  who  said  that,  at  home  his 


chief  recreation  had  been  gardening.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  brought  up  as 
a.  gardener,  but  circumstances  led  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  duties  in  another  direction.  He 
gave  some  instances  of  how  several  schools 
had  been  looked  after,  and  showed  how  the 
success  of  such  schools  depended  upon  the 
supervision  of  the  boys,  both  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  studies  and  in  their  particular 
kind  of  work.  He  also  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  work  that  had  been  carried 
out  at  Regent’s  Park,  and  testified  to  the 
supervision  exercised  by  the  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Sowerby.  At  another  stage  of  the 
meeting,  we  may  also  here  state,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  Mr.  Elderbert  F.  Hawes, 
F.R.H.S.,  the  horticultural  instructor  and 
superintendent  of  the  gardens.  We  also 
understand  that  the  direction  of  the  new 
laboratory  is  to  lie  placed  under  Mr.  E. 
Schwartz,  B.S.C.,  at  present  of  the  botanical 
department  of  King’s  College. 

Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Plants. 

Professor  Bottomley,  of  King's  College, 
spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher,  and 
said  that  we  know  that  plants  take  in  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  text,  books  state  that  they 
do  so,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  clear  how  oV 
in  what  manner  they  do  it.  He.  was  in  hopes 
that,  some  experiments  would  be  carried  out 
in  the  laboratory  at  Regent’s  Park,  with  the 
view  of  finding  out  something  about  how 
this  function  was  performed  by  plants,  and 
what  actually  took  place  in  the  assimilation 
of  carbon  dioxide  by  plants.  It  was  true 
that  they  had  the  Jodrell  Laboratory  at 
Kew,  but  Kew  was  too  .  far  away,  and  that 
laboratory  was  under  certain  restrict ions. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  aid  of  the  new 
laboratory  just  about  to  be  opened  and  tire, 
consent  of  the  committee  of  ,the  .Royal 
Botanic  Society,  he  hoped  that  experiments 
would  be  carried  out  at  Regent’s  Park  which 
would  set  the  question  at  rest.  At  this 
point  the  distribution  of  diplomas  to*  the 
students  took  place.  At.  present.,  we  may 
state,  there  are  twenty-one  male  students 
and  fourteen  female  students. 

Work  of  the  Society, 

Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marley,  vice-president  of 
the  society,  then  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  said  lie  was 
glad  the  society  had  not  receded  from  its 
position,  but  intended  to  carry  on  its  legiti¬ 
mate  work.  He  referred  to  the  amusements 
with  which  the  society  was  twitted,  and 
averred  that  they  were  necessary  to  provide 
funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  “educational 
work.  He  had  been  gardening  in  London 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  had  learnt 
that  certain  plants,  such  as  the  Camellia, 
would  thrive  in  spite1  of  the  London  smoke 
and  filthy  atmosphere,  but  many  other  pro¬ 
blems  of  a  similar  nature  had  vet  to  be 
solved. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Though  the  rainfall  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  lias 
not  been  excessive,  especially  when  one  considers  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  make  up  for  the  past  few  seasons,  here,  on 
April  1st,  we  register  6‘95  in.,  but  the  continuous  showery 
weather  and  the  absence  of  drying  winds,  generally  so  prevalent 
during  March,  have  considerably  delayed  kitchen  garden  opera¬ 
tions  so  far  as  outside  work  is.  concerned.  Consequently,  the 
present  month  will  be  more  than  a.  busy  one,  as  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  arrears  up  to  date.  The  value  of 
raising  many  vegetables-  under  glass,  and  planting  them  out 
during  the  present  month  will  prove  to  be  invaluable,  for  by 
so  doing  these  will  not  only  be  earlier  than  those  sown  in  the 
open,  but  the  results  will  be  better,  providing  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  hardened  and  carefully  planted. 

French  Beans. — Those  which  are  bearing  under  glass  should 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  at  the  roots.  The 
foliage  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  with  tepid  water  twice 
daily,  and  the  conditions  in  which  these  succeed  best  are  a  light, 
house,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  55  deg.  to  65  deg., 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  outside.  The  paths  and 
stages  should  be  damped  down  often  in  bright  weather,  also 
last  thing  during  the  evening,  as  a.  hot  dry  heat  is  conducive 
to  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Now  is  a.  capital  time  to  plant  out  any  which  have  been 
raised  in  small  pots,  either  in  pits  or  frames,  but.  preference 
should  be  given  to  brick  pits,  which  can  be  heated  at  will,  but 
very  little  tire  heat  will  be  necessary,  except  in  cold  weather,  if 
the  lights  are  closed  early  and  well  covered  at  night.  Make 
one  more  sowing  in  cold  frames,  which  will  keep  up  an  un¬ 
broken  supply  till  those  sown  a.  little,  later  on  in  the  open,  on 
a  warm  border  are  ready  for  picking.  Sow  thinly,  and  the 
compost  should  be  of  a  moderately  light  texture. 

Cucumbers. — Little  difficulty  will  be  found  now  in  obtaining 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  in  light,  well-heated  houses,  but  the 
plants  will  require  constant  attention  in  thinning  out  and 
regulating  the  growths.  Prune  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood 
as  possible,  and  replace  with  young  healthy  growth.  A  small 
surface  dressing  should  be  applied  often,  using  finely-chopped 
loam,  with  a  third  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  little  artificial 
well  mixed.  A  warm,  moist,  humid  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
up  day  and  night.  Shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  damp 
in  early  evening  with  good  farmyard  manure-water. 

Plants  growing  in  pits  and  on  hotbeds  will  now  be  coming 
into  bearing.  Renew  the  linings  of  those  on  hotbeds  as  they 
require  it,  and  choose  the  middle  of  warm  days  for  attending 
to  them,  such  as  pruning  and  pegging  out  the  growths,  and 
apply  a  little  sweet  surface  dressing  as  they  need  it. 
Thoroughly  cover  at  night,  ventilate  early  but  cautiously,  early 
when  the  mornings  are  bright,  and  syringe  and  shut  up  soon  in 
the  afternoon,  thus  conserving  as  much  sun-heat  as  possible. 

Tomatos. — Early  plants,  which  are  fruiting  in  pots  after  a 
good  crop  is  ensured,  will  need  plenty  of  feeding  by  way  of  top 
dressing  with  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  fibrous  loam,  and 
at  every  other  watering  give  weak  doses  of  farmyard  liquid. 
Fruits  which  have  nearly  finished  colouring  should  be  cut  to 
prevent  them  cracking  and  distressing  the  plant.  Place  them 
in  shallow  boxes  on  soft  material,  such  as  wood-wool,  and 
expose  to  the  light,  and  sun  to  finish  their  ripening.  Avoid  a 
close,  stagnant  atmosphere,  or,  in  all  probability,  disease  will 
attack  them.  Tomatos  often  become  infested  with  a  small 
white  fly,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  increases  with 
great  rapidity  and  does  much  harm  to-  the  plants,  as  well  as 
leaving  the  foliage  in  a  very  dirty  condition.  At  the  first 
appearance  of  these  fumigate  for  four  successive  evenings,  as 
the  first  one  or  two  applications  only  stupefy  them,  and  they 
quickly  recover. 

Pot  on  successional  plants  as  they  require  it,  and  make 
another  good  sowing  in  heat. 

Chicory. — Make  the  first  sowing  of  this  useful  winter  raiad 
on  deep  and  well-prepared  ground  in  drills  1  ft.  apart. 


Parsley. — That  which  has  been  raised  in  boxes  ought  now  i 
be  ready  for  planting  in  the  open,  and  make  another  sowino-  c 
a  south  or  west  border. 

Sow  also  Sweet  Basil,  Knotted  Marjoram,  Chervil  ar 
Fennel.  Take  advantage  of  all  d tying  days  to  stir  up  the  so 
frequently  among  all  growing  crops,  using  both  draw  aE 
Dutch  hoes  for  the  purpose.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripediums. — The  summer-flowering  kinds  of  Uyprip 
diums,  such  as  C.  barbatam,  C.  lawrenceanum,  C.  callosur 
C.  Curtisli,  and  the  numerous  hybrids  that  have  been  derm 
from  the  influence  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  wi 
now  be  fast  pushing  up  their  flower-scapes  ;  the  plants  mu 
therefore  have  every  encouragement  to  enable  them  U  deveh 
and  expand  their  flowers,  to  the  best  advantage.  I  would  n. 
advise  the  use  of  too.  much  fire-heat  for  any  of  the  tesselan 
foliage  section  of  Cypripediums  at  the  present  time.  It 
far  more  desirable  to  use  the  advantages  to  be  derm 
from  sun-heat  than  to  have  to  resort  to  excessive  artifici 
heat.  to.  maintain  the  desired  degree  of  temperature  ar 
atmospheric  conditions  which  are  the  principal  facto, 
that  enable  us  to  successfully  cultivate  the  plants  und 
artificial  conditions  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  procure  no: 
robust  and  stronger  growths  to  the  species  than  is  obsTved  c 
imported  plants. ;  and  it  is  also  well  to  note  that  the  vigoi 
thus  procured  has  the  effect  of  producing  twin  flowers  on  tl 
scapes  of  the  normally  one-flowered  species:. 

Closing  the  Houses. — No  one  advocates  ventilation  and 
pure  atmosphere  more  than  I,  but  I  have  never  been  able  t 
see  the  force,  of  keeping  the  ventilators  open  when  the  outsic 
conditions  are  unfavourable.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the  insic 
conditions  are  to  be  made  more  pure  by  ventilation  when 
becomes  necessary  on  the  other  hand  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
greater  amount  of  fire-heat  to  enable  us  to.  maintain  th«  norm: 
conditions  of  temperature,  inside.  I  would  therefore  advi 
that  the  vent  ilators  should  not  be  opened  in  the  warm  divisioi 
of  our  Orchid  house®,  and  especially  the  wanner  Cypnpediu: 
divisions,  before  the  temperature  rises  a.  few  degrees  anove  tl 
normal  conditions  maintained  in  the  house.  I  would  advi- 
that  the  ventilators  should  be  closed  not  later  than  two'  o’cloc 
in  the  afternoon,  thoroughly  damping  the  floors,  staging,  eh 
and  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  10  or  more  degrees  fro; 
sun-heat.  The  blinds  should  also,  be  removed  as  soon  ts  Ihei 
is  no  danger  of  the  foliage  becoming  scorched.  This  will  col 
sidera.bly  help  to  distil  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  ar 
afford  drier  conditions  by  the  time  the  cool  outside  eonditioi 
cause  a  fall  of  temperature  inside,  and  will  also  dispense  wi* 
a  good  amount  of  artificial  heat  that  would  be  otherwise  nec-e 
sary  during  the  evening. 

Plants  Developing  Flowers. — The.  aforementioned  Oyprip 
diums  that  are  throwing  up  their  flower-scapes  should  1 
placed  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass.  Whe; 
placed  at  a.  distance  from  the  glass  there  is  always  a  lendeiu 
to  draw',  and  the  scapes  present  a  weakly  appearance,  result ii 
in  unsatisfactory  expansion  of  flow'ers.  This  will  be  found  pa 
ticularly  the  case  where  lath  blinds  are  used. 

The  small-growing  Cypripediums,  C.  niveum,  C.  boilatulu 
and  the  natural  hybrid,  C.  Godefroyae,  are  now  pushii 
up  their  flower-scapes.  I  find  that,  this  section  of  Cypripediun 
is  best  accommodated  when  grown  in  baskets  or  shallow  par 
so  that  they  may  either  be  suspended  or  raised  to  a  positic 
near  the  roof  glass.  Here,  in  the  warm  intermediate  Oypi'ip 
dium  house,  we  find  the  plants  thrive  admirably.  Most  of  tl 
plants  had  to  cany  seed  vessels  last  season.  Notwithstaadii 
this,  they  have  made  satisfactory  strong  growths,  and  a 
flowering  freely.  It  is  advisable  to  dip  the  plants  rather  tin 
water  when  requiring  root  moisture,  as  in  a  suspended  posita 
they  dry  more  quickly  at  the  base,  and  therefore  need  tl 
greater  amount  of  moisture.  H.  J 
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Fruits  under  Glass. 

Earliest  Grapes . — Whether  grown  in  pots  or  borders,  these 
will,  as  the  berries  begin  to  change  colour,  require  free  ventila¬ 
tion  bv  day  on  every  lavo-urable  occasion,  avoiding  much  front 
air  until  the  weather  gets  more  genial ;  but  a  chink  of  air  at 
the  apex  of  the  house  should  be  kept  on  day  and  night  where 
such  structures  will  allow  it  without  the  rain  falling  on  the 
bunches.  The  use  of  manorial  waterings  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  ivhen  the  Grapes  reach  this  stage,  clear  water  only  being 
applied  when  necessary,  though  do  not  allow  anything  like 
dryness-,  to  occur,  or  they  will  fail  to  finish  properly.  If  ft  is 
not  objectionable,  a,  mulch  of  strawy  litter  on  borders  when 
reaching  the  ripening  stage  will  materially  lessen  the  water 
supply,  an  important  item  in  many  gardens.  Sponge  the  leaves 
if  red  spider  appears,  using  a  little  soft  soap  in  it,  though 
owing  to  such  mild  weather  since  Christmas  hard  forcing  has 
not  been  necessary,  which  generally  forebodes  the  above  pest, 
especially  if  the  foliage  is  very  near  the  hot-water  pipes. 

Successional. — Keep  the  thinning  of  the  berries  well  in  hand, 
or  it  ia  well-nigh  impossible  to  carry  out  the  work  without 
marking  or  damaging  the  berries  that  will  form  the  bunch, 
especially  with  such  free-setting  varieties  as  Foster's  Seedling 
and  Alicante,  which  so  soon  get  crowded  unless  thinning  com¬ 
mences  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  berries  are  set.  Some 
gardeners  make  one  thinning  suffice,  but  I  prefer  to  go  over 
the  bunches  a  second  time,  with  the  idea  better-shaped  bunches 
are  the  result.  If  the  borders  were  watered  just  before  the 
Vines  come  into  flower  the  first-  thinning  can  usually  be  done, 
and  then  an  application  of  diluted  manure  water  put  on  at 
about  7b  deg.  or  80  deg.,  which  will  suffice  until  the  final 
thinning  of  the  hemes  lias  been  effected.  Do  not  leave  more 
than  one:  bunch  on  a  lateral,  and  should  there  be  two  shoots 
from  the  same  spur  it  is  best  to  allow  one  only  to  carry  fruit, 
and  keep  all  sub-laterals  pinched  at  the  first  leaf  unless  re¬ 
quired  to*  furnish  the  trellis.  Vines  in  flower  need  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  deg.  during  the  night,  dropping  to-  60  deg.  as  soon 
as  set  until  warmer  weather  sets  in,  when  an  extra  5  deg.  will 
do  no  harm.  Let-  the  day  temperature  range  from  70  deg.  to 
85  deg.,  according  to  external  condition  of  the  weather,  only 
reaching  the  higher  limit  with  full  ventilation,  closing  about, 
2.30  p.m.  on  bright  days. 

Muscat  Vines  should  be  given  5  deg.  higher  temperature 
than  most  other  varieties  of  Grapes,  specially  during  the  flower¬ 
ing  period,  and  do  not  rely  upon  tapping  the  rods,  about  mid¬ 
day  to  distribute  the  pollen  as  with  Hamburghs,  but  lightly 
to-uch  over  each  bunch  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  bringing  in 
foreign  pollen  on  a  sheet  of  glass  if  the  Muscat  bunches  appear 
1  deficient  of  pollen,  and  avoid  damping  of  border  or  walks  until 
this  artificial  fertilisation  has  been  carried  out  each  day.  Do 
not  be  in  too  great  a.  hurry  to  begin  thinning  the  berries  in 
case  of  imperfect  setting.  A  practical'  eye,  though,  can  soon 
see  which  these  are. 

I  Melons. — Plants  from  seed  sown  in  January  and  duly  cared 
for  will  have  fruit  swelling  away  by  this  date,  and  will  require 
some  kind  of  support,-  either  with  strands*  of  raffia-nets  or  inch- 
square  pieces  of  board,  track,  having  a  smalt  hole  each  co-rner 
for  the  string,  or  copper  wire  for  fastening  to  the  trellis,  and 
a  round  hole  in  the-  centre  1  in.  in  diameter  for  the  escape  of 
any  exc-tss  of  moisture.  I  prefer  these  boards,  as  they  keep 
the  fruit  in  position,  and  are  easily  examined  and  last  for  years 
if  stored  away  in  a  dry  place  when  the  season  is  over.  Feed 
the  plants  twice  weekly,  avoid  watering  too  near  the  base  of 
items  or  too  heavy  syringings  near  that  part,  or  canker  is  apt 
:o  set  in.  Rubbing  the  affected  parts  with  fresh  slaked  lime 
is  the  best  remedy  for  this.  Attend  to  the  training,  etc.,  of 
succession  crops,  and  afford  a  night  temperature  about  70  deg., 
rclvancing  to  85  deg.  with  sun-heat,  closing  about  3  p.m. 
flake  another  planting  according  to  demand,  and  shade  for  a 
*o*uple  of  days,  if  found  necessary,  but  after  once  established 
flelons  will  withstand  full  sunshine.  James  Mayne. 

Bictou,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Climbers. —  For  adding  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  plant 
houses,  climbers  play  a,  very  important  part,  and,. provided  a 
careful  selection  is  made  when  planting  not  to  introduce  those 
of  too  rampant  growth  into  the  structure,  and  by  keeping  them 
Pruned  back,  they  will  not  harm  the  plants  growing  beneath. 
At  this  time  established  plants  will  be*  growing  freely,  and 
they  will  need  frequent  attention  to  tying  in  the*  growth,  but 
this  must  not  be  done  too-  stiffly,  or  the  plant’s  natural  beauty 
will  be  lost. 

Stove  climbers-  suitable  for  planting  in  small  houses  are 
Allamanda,  Glorio-sa,  superba,  Clerodendron  balfouriana, 
Iponmeas',  Cissus  discolor,  Asparagus  plumosus,  Ficus  repens, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Greenhouse  climbers  of  medium 
growt  h  are  Fuchsias  in  variety,  La.p-ageria,  Mandevillea  suaveo- 
lens-,  Plumbago,  white  and  blue,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Clematis 
indivisa,  and  Tro-paedums. 

Bouvardias. — Prune  the  old  plants,  cutting  back  the  shoots 
made  last  year  to  within  an  inch  of  the  previous  year's  wood, 
turn  out  the  plants  and  shake  most  of  the  old  worn-out  soil 
from  them,  and  repot  in  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can 
conveniently  be  got  into.  A  suitable  compost  is  one-  consisting 
of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  well  decomposed  manure, 
with  a  few  shovels  of  sharp  sand.  Pass  the  whole  through  a 
ij-in.  sieve  and  use  in  a  moist  but  not  wet  state.  Place  the 
plants  when  potted  in  a  warm  and  humid  house,  and  keep 
well  syringed.  They  will  soon  make  new  growths,  and  when 
these  attain  2  in.  they  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  old 
wood  and  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  and  plunge-d  in  a 
Cucumber  frame,  or  similar  warm  and  close  structure.  Pot 
on  as  they  require  it  and  give  liberal  treatment  throughout  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.  I  am  no  advocate  for  coddling 
Bouvardias-  in  hothouses  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  thoroughly  established  in  spring  they  should  be 
removed  to  cold  frames  until  the  nights  become  frosty  in 
autumn,  or  in  salubrious  districts  they  may  he  planted  out  on 
a  warm  border  for  the  summer,  and  lifted  in  early  autumn 
and  potted  up. 

Achimenes. — These  quaint  flowering  subjects-  are  not  now 
grown  so  extensively  as  their  merits  deserve.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  and,  when 
established  and  showing  blossoms,  they  will  withstand  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  without  harm. 
Equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf-s-oil,  lo-am  and  decayed  manure  passed 
through  a,  4-in.  sieve,  and  adding  some  road  or  river-sand  to 
make  the  whole  porous,  will  suit,  the  Achimenes  well.  Lay  the 
conns  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  cover  with  ?,  in.  of  fine 
soil  and  water  in  with  tepid  water.  Keep  near  the  roof-glass 
in  the  stove,  and  when  the  growths  attain  4  in.  or  5  in.,  support 
them  with  slight  stakes. 

General  Remarks. — Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  stove  plants 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  should  be  followed 
up  closely,  in  order  that  they  may  become  well  rooted  before 
veiy  hot  weather  prevails. 

The  conservatory  should  at  this  time  lie  very  gay  with  a 
variety  of  forced  subjects,  and  as  other  plants  are  now  coming 
into  flower  more  quickly  through  the  lengthening  of  the  days 
and  increased  sun  there- will  be  more  necessity  for  rearranging 
the  structure  more  frequently.  K.  M. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 

Summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums  — During  the  closing 
dajrs  of  summer,  and  all  through  the  autumn,  the  brightest  and 
most  useful  flowers  we  have  are  undoubtedly  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  their  culture 
is  not  even  more  largely  taken  up  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  though  one  notices  with  pleasure  that  they  are  making 
large  strides-  in  the  public  favour,  the  amateur  being  able  to 
grow  them  to  perfection  quite  as  easily  as  the  professional 
gardener.  For  border  decoration  or  using  in  a  cut  state  thev 
are  equally  adaptable,  and  to  those  who  have*  not  yet  com- 
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menced  to  form  a  collection,  however  small,  they  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  do  so-.  I  assure  them  there  is  much 
pleasure  in  store,  and  the  outlay  necessary  is  so  small  that 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  main  secret  of  success  in  then-  cultivation  is  to  plant  in 
good  soil ;  allow  them  plenty  of  room,  and  tie  out  the  growths 
so  that  they  can  develop  perfectly.  The  present  will  be  a  good 
time  to  plant  out  those  which  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames, 
and  a  mixture  cf  loam,  leaf-soil,  decayed  manure,  and  road 
grit  should  be  prepared  for  planting  them  in.  Plant,  firmly,  a. 
suitable  distance  being  2  ft.  apart  all  ways.  To  ensure  their 
safety  against  slugs,  which  are  unquestionably  very  numerous 
this  season,  place  round  the  plants  some  finely-sifted  cinder 
ashes,  a  sure  preventative  against  the  ravage®  of  these  pests. 

The  old  plants  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter  should  now  be  taken  up,  divided, 
and  replanted  in  a.  similar  compost  to  that  advised  above. 

Any  plants  which  have  made  long  growths  should  have  the 
points  pinched  out  to  induce  them  to'  form  nice  stocky  plants, 
and  there  is  yet  time  to  propagate  any  varieties  by  taking  off 
the  young  growths,  breaking  up  from  the  old  stems.  If  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  so  much  the  better.  Insert  in  a  sandy  compost, 
and  keep  close  for  a  few  days  in  a  cold  frame.  These  will  be 
nicely  rooted  and  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who-  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
selecting,  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  older  sorts. 

To  the  late  Mr.  Piercy  we  owe  a.  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
good  work  he  accomplished  with  this  class  of  plants,  and  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  many  tine  varieties..  <  )ne  of  the  first  to 
mention  is  Piercy’ s  Seedling,  an  invaluable  variety  for  bedding 
purposes,  as  it  requires  no  staking  and  never  fails  to  produce 
a  wealth  of  blossom.  It  has.  a.  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  orange.  Flora  is.  a.  fine  clear 
yellow,  and  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour.  Mdlle.  Marie  Masse, 
a  deep  pink,  and  its  sports,  Orange  Masse  and  Ralph  Curtis,  are 
•specially  good,  all  about  2 ^  ft,  in  height.  Ivy  Stark  has  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  and  is  oiie  of  the  most  desirable.  Harvest 
Home  is  crimson  and  old  gold.  White  St. .  Crouts  and  Mrs. 
Cullingford  are  two  of  the  best  whites  ;  Mrs.  R.  Mallinson. 
golden  yellow  ;  Ryecroft  crimson,  dark  red  ;  and  Ryecroft 
Glory,  yellow,  the  latter  being  valuable  because  it  flowers  very 
late  in  the  season. 

•There  are  some  varieties  that  succeed  well  in  this  part  of 
the  country  which,  of  course,  would  not.  do  so  in  other  districts, 
particularly  in  the  north,  but  all  those  mentioned,  except  the 
last,  would,  I  think,  be  suitable  for  most  localities. 

The  herbaceous  borders  will  now  need  an  occasional  hoeing 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  to  keep  down  weeds, 
taking  care  not  to-  injure  the  shoots  which  are  just  coming 
through  the  surface. 

See  that  any  small  and  delicate  plants  are  net  being  injured 
by  their  stronger  neighbours,  and  place  some  sifted  cinder  ashes 
round  to  prevent  the  slugs  rava  ging  them.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Judging  at  Flower  Shows. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — As  the  season  has  arrived  when  the  various  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  will  be  busily  arranging  matters  in  ‘connection 
with  their  summer  and  autumn  shows,  perhaps  it  is  well  to 
remind  them  of  the  importance  of  selecting  men  as  judges  who 
are  known  to  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  their  work. 
This  advice  is  all  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  growing 
anxiety  and  tendency  of  some  men  to  get  appointed  as  judges  at 
horticultural  exhibitions  who  never  grew  vegetables,  fruits,  or 
greenhouse  plants  in  their  lives,  and  yet’  have  the  confidence  an.d 
impudence  to  offer  themselves  as  judges  and  lecturers  upon  that 
which  practically  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  Therefore  I 
would  advise  committees  of  horticultural  societies  and  others 


interested  in  horticultural  work  before  selecting  men  as  judges  or 
lecturers  carefully  to  inquire  as  to  their  practical  knowledge  of 
the  work  they  may  be  required  to  do,  remembering  that  being 
able  to  talk  is  not  the  only  qualification  required.  All  quacks 
can  do  that.  What  is  most  wanted  is  a  thorough  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  difficulties  to.be  encountered  in  producing  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  things  exhibited,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the  different 
varieties  placed  before  them.  To  have  things  judged  by  gooc 
practical  men  is  a  compliment  to  the  best  of  exhibitors,  but  tc 
have  them  judgfid  by  horticultural  quacks  is  an  insult  to  the 
humblest  cottager.  Amateur. 

Fruit  Growing  and  Orchard  Planting. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  Peebles  is  ; 
curiosity  in  the  way  of  ingenious  thinking  and  planning.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  great  many  vacant  brain-cells  in  his  cranium 
to  form  such  an  abrupt  conclusion  as  he  does  on  this  question, 
viz.,  that  because  two  acres  of  a  ten-acre  field  have  to  be  plantei 
with  fruit  trees  the  centre  of  the  field  has  to  be  selected 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  field  has  to  be  left  in  a  slovenly 
state  (see  page  226).  Wonderful  conclusions!  Could  not  hi- 
imagination  carry  him  a  step  further,  and  place  his  fruit-roon 
in  the  centre  of  his  two-acre  plot  of  fruit  trees  planted,  am 
thus  save  our  enlightened  correspondent  “Cal”  the  laborious 
work  of  carrying  half  a  ton  of  Apples  from  the  middle  of  ; 
thicket,  and  through  slovenly-cultivated  ground,  to — where? 

How  the  half  ton  of  Apples  got  to  the  middle  of  the  tlrickei 
Mr.  Peebles  does  not  say  ;  or  was  the  exertion  of  the  planning 
and  finding  out  the  number  of  trees  required  for  the  two  acres 
as  far  as  his  brain  power  would  carry  him? 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  garden  where  lie  is  employed 
there  are  a  few  walks  laid  down,  so  that  he  can  train  easy 
access  to  different  parts  of  the  garden  ;  or  has  he  overhead 
traction?  In  planting  his  two  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  the  centre 
of  Ins  ten-acre  field,  "did  he  overlook  the  fact  that  he  would 
sometimes  require  to  get  to  the  centre  of  his  two  acres  ? 

But  why  lias  the  remainder  of  the  ten  acres  to  lie  in  a  slovenly 
state?  Are  there  more  brain  cells  vacant  here,  or  are  they 
lying  in  a  slovenly  state-  uncultivated?  Even  if  this  were  so. 
there  is  hope  of  improvement — even  as  the  “  G.  W.”  lias  im¬ 
proved  lately — if  he  continues  reading  his  Gardening  World. 

To  return.  The  subject  of  planting  fruit  trees  on  the  dwarf¬ 
ing  stock,  close  together,  as  recommended  in  former  articles 
on  a  piece  of  ground  to  themselves — as  we  treat  most  other 
garden  crops  when  we  vyant  to  be  successful  in  their  culture- 
lias  much  to  recommend  it.  Judging  from  Mr.  Peebles’  letter, 
he  has  had  very  little  experience  in  growing  in  this  way.  1 
think  he  may  have  seen  that  plot  of  trees  I  referred  to  in  the 
R.H.S.  gardens,  but  either  he  took  no  notes  or  has  forgotten 
the  circumstances.  He  is  also  wrong  when  he  says  that  the 
method  of  close  planting  on  the  dwarfing  stock  is  not  largely 
practised.  Round  about  from  where  I  am  writing  it  is  largely 
practised,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  becoming  morH 
apparent  every  year.  So  much  so,  that  very  few  varieties  are 
being  planted  on  the  free  stock. 

“  H.  E.  E.”  (page  246)  makes  his  planting  of  an  orchard  liiucl 
more  understandable  when  he  puts  the  pith  of  the  article  m 
a  postscript  in  a  letter  two  weeks  later  than  the  article  ap 
peared.  But  lie,  too,  is  evidently  not  well  posted  up  in  thy 
growth  and  behaviour  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  on  the  dwarfin'! 
stock.  He  can  very  well  leave  the  nurserymen  to  take  care  ot 
themselves  ;  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  standard  trees 
the  supply  will  not,  fail.  Even  in  this  age  we  do  not  expect 
everyone  to  do  better  than  the  last  generation  did.  Then 
are  a  few  who  lag  behind  even  yet,  and  it  requires  the  lash  ot 
the  whip  to  get  them  out  of  old  and  deep  ruts.  A.  W. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — T  am  pleased  to  see  an  article  on  the  above  subject  ir 
last  week's  issue.  I  will  be  glad  if  m  some  future  issue  oi 
'“'G:  W.”  Mr.  Mayne  would  tell  us  about  budding;  what  time 
to  bud  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  Apples,  Pears.  Plums 
Cherries,  and  Peaches.  I  am  most  interested  in  Peaches.  A 
friend  gave  me  a  few  scions  to  try  by  grafting,  which  I  did  ? 
few  days  ago  ;  hut  as  I  have  a  lot  of  stocks  to  suit  all  of  the 
above  fruits,  I  will  thank  you.  Mr.  Editor,  Mr.  Mayne,  oi 
someone  else  to  give  me  a  little  information  on  budding;  that 
is,  when  to  bud  the  different  kinds  above  named.  W.  W. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Daffodils  at  Long  Ditton. 

Annually,  as  the  season  comes  round,  we,  like  many  others, 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  Daffodils  in  the  Long  Ditton 
Nurseries  of  Messrs,  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
On  one  of  the  finest  days  of  this  month  we  paid  our  accus¬ 
tomed  i  isit,  and  found  that  many  others  had  chosen  the  same 
day,  but  that  is  likely  to  happen  every  day  now  till  the  Daffo¬ 
dils  have  passed  out  of  bloom.  Last  year  our  visit  was  made 
just  three  weeks  later,  which  would  represent  the  relative 
earliness  of  this  season  as  compared  with  the  last. 

On  arrival  there  we  found  that  the  early  varieties  had 
passed  out  of  bloom,  or  were  fast,  preparing  to  do-  so,  while 
the  mid-season  ones  were  practically  at  their  best,  and  waved 
joyously  in  the  April  bi'eezes.  March,  however,  had  been  a 
cruel  month  for  the  Daffodils,  many  of  which  were  tom  to 
shreds  by  the  boisterous  showers  of  hail.  At  a  little  distance 
the  damage  was  not  perceptible,  and  the  mischief  cannot  be 
leahsed  until  one  begins  to  pick  flowers  to  place  in  water  in¬ 
doors.  Those,  however,  which  were  still  in  bud  were  not 
harmed,  and  a  fair  harvest  of  flowers  may  yet  be  reckoned 
upon. 

TRUMPET  DAFFODILS. 


Fiist  of  all  we  shall  discuss  some  of  the  giant  new  varieties 
that  have  made  tlieir  appearance  within  recent  years1,  and  are 
yet  very  scarce.  These  belong  to  the  various  sections  known 
as  lellow  Trumpet,  Bicolor,  and  White  Trumpet  Daffodils.  In 
our  opinion,  these  three  respective  sections  have  been  well 
sustained  in  the  creation  of  new  varieties  by  cross  breeding 
and  selection.  The  new  varieties  which  we  shall  first  discuss 
aie  giants  by  comparison  with  those  which  we  greatly  admired 
and  marvelled  at  about  two  decades  ago. 

Taking  the  tricolors  first,  we  may  describe  Mme.  Plemp  as 
having  huge  yellow  trumpet,  wide  open  at  the  month,  and 
surrounded  by  creamy  white  segments.  Another  beauty  is 
ilrs.  Morland  Crossfield,  with  a  golden  trumpet  revolute  at 
the  mouth.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  stand  boldly  above 
the  foliage,  and  are  veiy  effective  even  when  seen  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Weardale  Perfection  is  better  known,  though  not  yet 
a  common  Daffodil.  At  first  the  segments  are  creamy,  later 
on,  ©coining  as  whit©  as  those  of  Empress.  The  trumpet  is 
of  gieat  length  and  funnel-shaped.  The  leaves  of  this  variety 
assume  a  peculiar  drooping  habit  at  the  tips.  The  golden 
trumpet  of  Hulda  is  very  widely  expanded  and  revolute  at  the 
!  “°uth>  while  the  segments  are  broad  and  white,  as  in  the- 
others  above  mentioned.  Victoria  is  a  very  early  variety, 
though  sufficient  were  present  to  recall  the  form  of  the  flowers 
winch  were  practically  past  their  best,  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
even  earlier  ;  in  fact,  the  earliest  of  the  bicolors ;  so  that  this 
and  the  preceding  one  take  the  lead  amongst  the  giants  when 
typnng  is  advancing.  The  old  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Empress, 
an  others  ol  that  stamp  have  no  chance  of  competing  with 
the  above  for  exhibition  varieties,  and  we  should  be  pleased 
ien  .  ey  become  sufficiently  common  for  every  cultivator  to 
p  ay  vita.  Of  more  recent  origin  is  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  similar 
im  size  to  the  last  named. 


The  giant  white  trumpets  are  not  so  numerous,  and  the 
leading  place  a  few  years  ago  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  N. 
I*  nie-  ue  Graaff,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  discarded  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  it  certainly  has  a  dangerous  rival  in  Peter 
an,  which  has  a  remarkably  long  pale  yellow  trumpet,  fading 
ultimately  nearly  to  white,  and  very  broad,  slightly  twisted 
w.  ite  segments.  It  is  yet  a.  scarce  variety,  and  many  admirers 
will  lock  upon  it  longingly  for  years  to  come  until  the  bulbs 
ecome  sufficiently  numerous  for  everybody  to  get  a  share1.  A 
ffia  ei  flower,  but  very  pretty,  is  Capernia,  with  twisted  white 
egments  like  a  giant  N.  Pseudonarcissus  moschatus,  with  a 
my  piettily  funnel-shaped  lemon  trumpet.  It  may  be  said 
o  belong  to  the  SwanVneck  race,  of  which  William  Goldring 
s  le  P®>  and  still  holds  its  own.  Close  by  was  another  of 


the  same  race,  known  as  Albicans,  having  long  white  segments 
equal  in  length  to  the  lemon  trumpet. 

The  giant  yellow  trumpets  were  originally  heralded  by  Em¬ 
peror,  characterised  by  a  golden  trumpet,  and  veiy  broad  over¬ 
lapping  segments,  showing  that,  genealogically,  it  belongs  more 
properly  to1  the  bicolor  than  to  the  old  Pseudonarcissus  type, 
notwithstanding  its  colour.  Emperor  is.  still  veiy  extensively 
grown,  and,  for  commercial  purposes,  as  a  cut  flower,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  it  is  superseded  by  the  giants  now  coming 
along,  because  increase  is  slow  relatively  to  the  demand  of  the 
British  public  at  the  present  day.  We  also  noted  many  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Empress  type  which  have  not  yet  been  honoured 
with  a  mime.  If  height  is  any  recommendation,  King  Alfred 
stands*  head  and  shoulders  above  its  relatives,  and  is  otherwise 


OSTROWSKIA  MAGNIFICA  (See  p.  316.) 


a  magnificent  Daffodil  of  splendid  proportions,  with  a  widely 
revolute  trumpet.  Lord  Roberts  is  a  more  recent  addition 
to  this  section,  and  is  certainly  a  splendid  Daffodil,  with  widely- 
expanded  golden-yellow  trumpet,  light  yellow  segments,  and 
broad,  glaucous  leaves.  At  present  it  -is  an  expensive  DaftV 
dil,  and  cultivators- will  long  for  it  some  years  before  the  bulbs 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all.  Another 
giant  of  this  section  is  Monarch,  of  dwarfer  habit  and  darker 
colour  than  the  last  named.  The'  dark  glaucous  green  leaves 
are  self-supporting,  standing  up  boldly. 

Big  Ben  is  not  so  large  as  the  previous  two,  though' still  a 
big  Daffodil,  with  a  bright  yellow  trumpet  and  primrose  seg¬ 
ments.  A  very  charming:  Daffodil  is  that  named  Apricot,  the 
trumpet  being  of  a  pale  apricot  colour,  and  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  other  trumpet  Daffodil  which  we  have  noted. 
It  may  be  described  as  graceful  and  pretty.  In  this  same 
category  we  might  place  Sprightly,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of 
the  Pseudonarcissus  type,  but  golden-yellow,  and  support 
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themselves  gracefully  upon  the  stem  against  the  March  winds. 
Ray  Smith  is  similar  in  style  to  Sprightly,  but  taller  in  habit, 
with  slightly  larger  flowers.  The  two-  latter  remind  us  of  the 
Tenby  Daffodil,  in  their  self-supporting  habit,  owing  to  the  fine 
texture  and  sturdy  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  flower.  Captain 
Nelson  is  a  dwarf  yellow  variety,  with  a  golden  trumpet. 
Similarly  dwarf  is  The  Don,  but  the  segments  are  silver  and 
the  trumpet  yellow.  Willie  Barr  would  come  into  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  is  a  larger  flower  with  a.  widely-expanded  golden- 
yellow  trumpet.  Both  stems  and  broiad  glaucous  leaves'  stand 
up  boldly  against  the  breeze. 

Golden  Spur  is  very  early  and  practically  over,  but  too*  good 
a  Daffodil  to  be  omitted.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  golden- 
yellow  Daffodils,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  is  Santa  Maria.  Glory 
of  Leiden  might  have  been  mentioned  amongst  the  giant 
yellows,  for  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  those  put  into  commerce 
some  years  ago.  Nor  can  we  omit  the  old  Narcissus  maximus, 
which,  though  not  the  largest  now',  is  still,  perhaps,  the  biggest 
of  the  uniformly  golden-yellow  Daffodils.  Some  people  have 
difficulty  in  flowering  this  type,  especially  in  pots,  those  of 
garden  origin  responding  more  readily  to  the  cultivator’s  art. 
Amongst  the  half-trumpet  types,  N.  Backliousei  is  still  worthy 
of  mention. 

CHALICE-CUPPED  DAFFODILS, 

The  various  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis  still  have  their 
admirers  and  rearers  either  for  cut  flowers,  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  or  other  forms  of  garden  decoration.  Few  of  them  come 
up  to  the  giant  dimensions  of  Sir  W  atkin  and  Stella  superba, 
yet  have  tueir  several  merits  to  recommend  them.  The  first- 
named  is  particularly  fine'  at  Long  Ditto-n,  by  the  side  of  the 
water-course.  Gloria  Mundi,  with  its  widely  bell-shaped 
orange  crown,  makes  a  distinct  and  handsome  bedder.  For 
real  charm,  however,  it  has  two’  very  close  rivals  in  Lucifer 
and  Vesuvius,  the  first  of  these  having  long  white  segments 
and  an  orange  crown,  and  the  latter  sulphur  segments,  with  a 
bell-shaped  orange  crown.  Vesuvius  is  also  later  and  dwarfer 
than  Lucifer,  both  of  these  being  relatively  new.  C.  .1.  Back¬ 
house  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  with  an  orange  chalice,  and 
still  finds  many  admirers.  Very  pretty  is  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster,  having  an  orange  edge  to  the  crown  and  wlnte  seg¬ 
ments.  Beauty  is  also  a,  good  form,  which  we  must  not-  over¬ 
look,  as  it  is  grown  in  large  quantities  for  bedding  purposes. 
It  has  a  bright  orange  rim  to'  the  large  crown. 

The  Leedsii  section,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  characterised 
by  a  delicate  lemon  crown,  fading  ultimately  almost  white. 
They  differ  chiefly  in  the  length  of  the  chalice  and  its  colour. 
A  n ew  variety  is  The  Sisterhood,  so  named  because  it  carries 
two  or  three  flowers  on  a  stalk,  this  being  quite  uncommon  in 
this  section.  Mountain  Maid  is  a  choice  variety,  with  broad, 
overlapping  segments,  quite  different  from  the  starry  character 
so  common  in  this  group.  Una  has  an  orange  edge  to'  the 
crown,  and  certainly  is  pretty.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  even  more  delicately  charming,  as  it  has  a  soft 
yellow  crown,  which  ultimately  fades  almost  to-  white,  leaving 
just  a  yellow  rim,  and  might  be  described  as  a,  Pieotee-edged 
variety.  The  crown  of  Maggie  May  is  uncommonly  large,  con¬ 
stituting  practically  the  Sir  Watkin  of  this  group.  4  eiy  choice 
also-  is  Katherine  Spurrell,  with  broad,  overlapping  segments 
of  good  substance.  Beatrice  lias  a  soft  apricot  or  stone-coloured 
crown,  recalling  Apricot  amongst  the  trumpets.  Gem  has  a 
darker  yellow  cup  than  most  of  the  Leedsii  type,  and  is  also 
a  very  old  one. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  Barrii  section  is  that  named  Lady 
Godiva,  having  white  segments'  and  a.  brilliant  orange  rim  to 
the  cup  Barrii  Sensation  has  also  a  bright-edged  cup,  but  of 
very  short  duration  Barrii  Crown  Prince  is  very  handsome, 
as  the  orange  colour  extends  almost  to  the  base  of  the  cup. 

The  forms  of  Narcissus  poeticus  are  always  late,  but  several 
of  them  are  already  in  bloom,  including  a  beautiful  new  one 
named  N.  p.  Almira,  having  a  bright  scarlet  rim  to  the  crown, 
and  extending  into  the  cup.  A  more  striking  distinction, 
however,  for  this  type  is  the  broad  and  overlapping  character 
of  the  segments. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Cymbidium  lowianum. 

Closely  allied  to'  C.  giganteum,  yet  superior,  this  species 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Orchid  houses. 
Its  long,  arching  raceme,  bearing  eighteen  to  twenty-five  large 
flowers,  which  remain  in  perfection  during  a  long  period,  is 
very  effective.  Individual  flower,  3  in.  to  4  in.  across,  com¬ 
posed  of  somewhat  similar  sepals  and  petals  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  veined  with  red,  and  a  three-lo-bed  lip,  with  a  dark 
red-crimson  pubescence  near  the  apex.  Native  of  Himalaya. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum. 

Though  the  typical  fimbriatum  is  considered  to-  be  the  finest 
of  orange-  yellow  Dendrobes,  we  assume  that  the  eye-like  mark¬ 
ings  of  this  variety  but  enhance  its  appearance,  this  probably 
accounting  partly  for  its  more  general  cultivation.  Native  of 
Himalaya. 

Utricularia  montana. 

Associated  with  the  Orchids — that  is,  in  the  same  house — 
the  above  well  merits  its  position.  In  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
where  it  is  found,  it  grows  as  an  epiphyte  on  the  wet,  mossy 
trunks  of  trees ;  hence  in  cultivation,  given,  moss,  a  teak-wood 
basket,  and  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  it  luxuriates.  Like  its 
congeners,  the  “  Bladder-worts,  it-  produces  ovoid,  holloa 
green  bladders  on  its  fibrous  roots.  The  erect,  wiiy  scape 
supports  three  or  four  large  white,  personate  flowers,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Antirrhinum,  having  a-  diameter  of  U  in.  The 
lower  lip  has  a  yellow  palate. 

Erica  persoluta  alba. 

A  desirable  form  of  the  Cape  Heaths,  attaining  a  height  of 
12  in.  to  14  in.,  bearing  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  clusters,  on  short  lateral  branclilets,  which  are  highly 
artistic  when  utilised  for  the  formation  of  sprays,  wreaths,  etc. 

Acacia  verticillata. 

The  “  wliorled-lea.ved  Acacia”  is  at  present  the  handsomest 
flowering  plant  in  the  Temperate  House,  where,  from  base  to 
apex,  fully  a  height  of  10  ft.,  it  is  shrouded  with  bright  yellow 
drooping  globose  clusters  of  flowers,  which  almost-  hide  the 
pungent-pointed  phyllodia.  Native  of  Australia. 

Polygala  myrtifolia  var.  grandiflora. 

A  graceful  shrubby  greenhouse  plant,  grown  in  1  in.  or  6  in. 
pots,  it  forms  an  acceptable  subject  for  furnishing  side  stages. 
Naturally,  it  forms  a  much-branched  shrub,  with  downy 
branches,  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  bearing  terminal  racemes  of 
purple  flowers  mimicking  in  shape  those  of  a  leguminous  plant.  - 
Native  of  South  Africa. 

Rhododendron  racemosum. 

A  dwarf  alpine  Rhododendron  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Western  China-,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  indit¬ 
ing  extended  cultivation.  Stem  erect,  having  up  to  the  present 
scarcely  exceeded  2  ft.  in  height,  with  short,  horizontal 
branches  and  oval,  obtuse  leaves  11  in.  long,  f  in.  broad,  dull 
green,  with  dark  spots,  light  margin  and  silvery  reverse.  The 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  terminal  corymbs, 
are  tubular-campanulate,  with  minute  calyx. 

Fritillaria  aurea. 

A  charming  little  bulbous'  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
native  Meleagris  in  bulb  and  habit,  but  easily  recognised  by 
its  dwarf  stature  and  large  campanulate  flowers,  yellow,  viti 
distinct  dark  brown  cross-bars  and  slightly  tessellated  insi  i. 
A  native  of  Asia-  Minor,  perfectly  hardy  and  adapted  for  1 10 
front  of  herbaceous  borders. 

Muscari  conicum. 

Decidedly  the  most  effective  of  present  flowering  Muscaib- 
having  a  nearly  cylindrical  raceme  fully  3  in.  long,  of  numerous 
azure  blue  flowers,  with  a  narrow1  linae-like  white  margin 
Though  its  native  country  is  unknown,  it  is  perfectly  liar  }  ■ 
and,  grown  in  pans,  it  is  a  decided  ornament  to  any  g*ee11 
house. 
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How  Nature  Imparts  Fertility  to  Soil, 

By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

In  continuing  our  subject  of  plant  food  (see  page  269),  we 
may  usefully  ask,  How  does  Nature  impart  fertility  to  soil? 

From  a  few  very  common  and  abundant  substances  like  air, 
water,  nitrogen  and  earthy  matters,  Nature  forms  an  endless 
variety  of  plants  and  animals,  with  a  soil  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  species. 

The  natural  requirements  of  plants  and  annuals  are,  in  the 
main,  uniform  ;  indeed,  judging  by  their  cellular  structure  and 
early  growth,  the  vital  germ  in  a  seed  and  in  an  egg  appear 
to  have  no  other  difference  than  the  obvious  fact  that  one  is 
endowed  with  the  life  of  its  parent  plant,  and  the  other  with 
the  life  of  its  animal  parents;  so  that,  as  development  pro¬ 
ceeds,  from  one  may  emerge  a  flowering  plant  or  a  fruit  tree, 
and  from  the  other  a.  reptile  or  a  bird. 

WATER. 

If  we  inquire,  what  substance  most  promotes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  organised  beings  in  the  world,  “  water  ”  will  be 
found  entitled  to  that  distinction.  Water  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  ocean,  partly  in  a  solid  condition, 
as  at  the  extreme  north,  partly  fluid,  as  in  all  warm  coun¬ 
tries  ;  it  flows  through  the  land  in  all  directions  in  the  form 
of  rivers  ;  it  ascends  into1  the  air  as  vapour,  forms  clouds  there, 
and  falls  again  to'  the  earth  as  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  dew. 
This  continuous  circulation  of  water,  produced  by  heat,  is  the 
essential  agent  which  penetrates  the  dormant  earth  like  an 
awakening  breath,  filling  it  with  life  and  prosperity. 

To  clearly  understand  the  enormous,  quantities  of  water 
represented  by  a.  few  inches  of  rain,  it  is  necessary  to'  remem¬ 
ber  that  1  in.  depth  of  rain  over  a.n  acre  of  land  represents 
22,622  gallons  of  water,  or  about  101  tons  per  acre. 

One  ft.  in  depth  of  snow,  when  melted,  will  yield  1  in.  in 
depth  of  water. 

AIR  AND  WATER. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  air  and  water  contribute  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  dry  substance  of  plants  than  do 
the  soils  in  which  they  grow. 

A  fertile  soil,  therefore,  is  one  which  yields  up  liberally  to 
the  growing  plant  nitrogen  and  the  mineral  substances,  whilst 
the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  of  which  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  diy  substance  of  a  plant  is  made  up,  is  mainly 
t  derived  from  air  and  water. 

Thus  Dame  Nature  showers  over  our  gardens  in  rain-water 
and  other  aqueous  deposits  minute  proportions  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  and  these  are  precisely  those  which  science  has 
introduced  so  successfully  in  our  artificial  manures.  First, 
ammonia,  in  guano  and  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.  ;  secondly, 
(nitric  acid  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre), 
etc. 

When  the  gardener  is  applying  these  materials  so  exten¬ 
sively  and  so  profitably,  lie  is  merely  enlarging  a  supply  of 
fertiliser-  which,-  from  the  time  of  creation,  has  been  falling 
upon  our  soils,  treading  in  Nature’s  long-hidden  footsteps, 
which  is  ever  grateful  for  being  thus  aided. 

3XYGEN. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  constituent  which,  in  combina- 
ion  with  water,  sustains  those  processes  occurring  in  the  soil 
vhich  the  gardener  understands  under  the  name  of  ripening 
,nd  mellowing  in  the  soil.  The  roots,  of  plants  must  receive 
onstant  fresh  supplies  of  oxygen  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
uake  them  grow  vigorously.  Hence  the  extremely  favourable 
ssult  of  hand-hoeing  growing  crops,  which  increases  the  access 
nd  circulation  of  air.  Young  growing  plants  absorb  an 
mount  of  oxygen  about  equal  to  their  volume  in  from  twenty- 
iur  to  thirty-six  hours.  And  many  greenhouse  plants  send 
p  to  the  surface  numerous  root  formations  for  the  special 
urpose  of  securing  fresh  air  or  oxygen. 


LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

Light  and  heat  are  produced  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  they 
are  the  vital  breath  which  awakens  the  earth  from  its  winter 
sleep.  The  mysterious  sympathy  between  the  light,  and 
warmth  of  the'  sun  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  our  eyes  in  the  bending  of  plants  towards  the  light. 

In  order  to  become  plant,  food,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
is  first  absorbed,  largely  by  the  leaves ;  and  then  utilisation 
depends  upon  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  called  chlorophyll,  and  upon  sunlight.  The  chlorophyll 
absorbs  some  of  the  heat-rays  of  sunlight,  and,  by  means  of 
the  energy  thus  provided,  the  carbon  unites  in  some  unknown 
way  with  the  elements  of  water,  ultimately  forming  starch. 

The  longer  plants  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  the 
more  carbonic  acid  they  take  up  from  the  air,  and  the  more 
rapidly  proceeds  the  vegetation.  This  explains  the  surprising 


Cypripedium  Venus  Oakwood  var.  (Seep.  316.) 


rapidity  of  vegetable  growth  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
also  the  enhanced  growth  of  plants  under  the  influence  of 
electric  light.  In  some  experiments  in  a  greenhouse  with  in¬ 
candescent  gaslight  it  was  found  that  Lettuce  plants  grown 
in  artificial  light  were  taller,  heavier,  grew  faster,  and  matured 
quicker  than  plants  grown  front  the  same  lot  of  seed  under 
normal  conditions.  In  one  experiment.  400  plants  exposed 
to  the  stimulating  influences-  of  the  artificial  light  for  forty- 
six  nights  weighed  68)  lb.  ;  whilst  a  similar  lot  grown  under 
normal  conditions  weighed  49)  lb.,  an  increase  in  favour  of 
the  incandescent  light  of  38f  per  cent. 

Radishes  were  grown  between  the  rows-  of  Lettuce,  as  is 
commonly  practised  when  growing  for  market.  The  artificial 
light  notably  increased  the  development  of  the  tops  of  the 
Radishes  and  slightly  increased  the  size  of  the  roots.  Spinach 
plants,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  light,  grew  faster  and 
completed  their  growth  in  less  time  than  plants  grown 
normally. 
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The  records  of  the  yield,  and  the  date  of  first  bloom  of 
Tomat-os  grown  from  seed  and  also  from  cuttings,  show  no 
increase  in  weight  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  light, .  though  the 
blossoming  period  was  from  eight  to  eighteen  days  earlier,  and 
the  individual  fruits  were  generally  larger  than  when  grown 
under  normal  conditions. 

In.  these  experiments  no  injurious  effects  resulted  from  the 
use  of  incandescent  gaslight.  This  is  important  to  know,  as 
many  conservatories  are  at  the  present  time  being  fitted  up 
with  this  artificial  system  of  lighting. 


Tulipa  kaufmanniana. 

The  days  of  tulipomania  are  past,  yet  sufficient  interest 
animates  the  lover  of  Tulips  to  desire  a  longer  flowrering  season 
for  those  floral  beauties.  For  this,  reason  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  above  early-flowering  species,  which  opens  its  flowers  the 
second  week  in  March.  Discovered  by  Dr.  A.  Regel  in  Turkes¬ 
tan,  it  is  closely  allied  to  T.  gesneriana,  and  resembling  it  in 
its  variableness  in  colour,  which  ranges  through  shades  of  light, 
yellow  to  white.  In  many  of  the  forms  the  reverse  of  the  outer 
whorl  of  segments  is  entirely  red,  with  a  white  margin,  flushed, 
or  with  a  band  of  red  up  the  middle.  The  usually  two  oblong 
glaucous  leaves  are  about  6  in.  long,  and  frequently  l-%  in.  to- 
3  in.  wide  ;  of  a  similar  length  is  the  peduncle,  supporting  a 
sub-campanulate  flower,  2^  in.  long,  with  widely-spreading  seg¬ 
ments  when  expanded,  revealing  the  conspicuous  oblong  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  Reflecting  on  the  numerous 
handsome  garden  varieties  derived  from  T.  gesneriana,  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  were  this  form  subjected  to  the  same  process  of 
selection  and  intercrossing,  a  strain  of  early-flowering  Tulips 
might  be  obtained  equalling  the  above-mentioned  varieties. 


Iris  warleyensis. 

A  pretty,  early-flowering  plant,  well  adapted  for  culture  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  distichously-produced  leaves,  fully  6  in.  long, 
are  linear-lanceolate  and  recurving,  with  sheathing  bases ;  the 
upper  surface  is  polished,  green,  with  a  white  margin ;  lower 
surface  paler.  Slightly  longer  than  the  leaves  is  the  flower- 
spike,  producing  four  to  six  flowers  each  in  the  axil  of  an  erect 
leaf-like  bract.  The  pleasing  flowers  have  nearly  obsolete 
standards,  falls  without  lateral  flanges,  nearly  spatula, te,  having 
the  flat  petiole-like  portion  ascending,  and  the  round  apical 
one-third  sharply  deflexed.  The  lower  two-thirds  are  pale 
lilac,  with  parallel  black-and-white  line-like  markings,  whilst 
the  apical  portion  has  a  yellow  centre  with  broad  blue-  zone, 
lilac  margin,  yellow  and  white  tipped  ridge. 

The  erect,  slightly-twisted  stigmas  have  slightly-serrated 
deeply-cut  lobes,  of  a  lilac  colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  In 
the  arrangement  and  colour  of  its  leaves  it  closely  resembles 
those  of  I.  tubergeniana.,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers 
and  inflorescence. 


Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Ostrowskia  magnifica. 

The  above  noble  Bellflower  lias  never  become  very  popular 
since  its  introduction  in  1887,  notwithstanding  its  singularly 
distinct  character.  The  only  other  Bellflmver  in  the  order  to 
which  we  can  compare  it  is  Michauxia  campanuloides,  and  to 
the  latter  only  in  respect  to  its  widely-expanded  flowers.  In 
other  particulars  it-  is  veiy  different  from  that  North  American 
plant.  The  subject  under  notice  comes  from  Central  Asia,  and 
lias  found  its  way  into  a  few  gardens  ;  but  should  cultivators 
hit  upon  the  right  method  of  cultivating  it,  we  should  expect 
to  see  it  widely  cultivated  in  a  few  years. 

The  stems  vary  in  height  from  2  ft.  to-  5  ft.,  according  to 
the  >age  of  the  plant  and  the  vigour  with  which  they  have 


grown,  but  wre  fancy  it  has  rarely  happened  that  cultivators 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  last-named  stature.  It  was  our 
pleasure  to  see  a  plant  of  that  height  in  the  garden  of  J.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Esq.,  .The  Grange,  Southgate,  some  years  ago.  The 
illustration  representing  this  Bellflower  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  identical  plant  which  we  noted  on  the  occasion  to  which 
we  refer,  and  was  possibly  photographed  the  same  year  by  Mr. 
George  I’ Anson,  who  sent  the  photograph  for  our  recent  photo¬ 
graphic  competition.  Only  the  top  of  the  plant  is  here  repre¬ 
sented,  but  it  certainly  was  a  stately  specimen,  and  lilac  in 
colour. 

The  plant  in  question  was  grown  in  an  ordinaiy  shrubbery 
border,  thinly  planted,  so  that  flowers  could  be  grown  between 
and  in  front-  of  the  shrubs.  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  an  enthusiastic 
hardy  plantsman  as  well  as  a  collector  and  grower  of  choice 
Orchids.  This,  then,  we  may  regard  as  one  of  his  specialities, 
or  at  least  one  of  his  signal  successes.  The  plant  was  in  front 
of  a  low  brick  wrall,  facing  the  north,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
and  by  this  means  the  ground  wTas  shaded  during  the  hotter 
part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  kept-  cool.  The  conditions 
would  seem  to  be  veiy  much  the  same  as  those  that  ensure 
the  success  of  many  of  the  Lilies  ;  and  we  think  that  if  other 
cultivators  would  adopt-  some  similar  plan,  or  even  plant  it  in 
beds  of  Rhododendrons  sufficiently  far  apart  to  furnish  spaces 
for  Lilies  and  plants  of  that  character,  it  would  succeed.  The 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  plant,  in  o-ur  opinion,  is  the 
pale  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  we  think  if  cultivators  could 
succeed  in  growing  the  plant  some  of  them  at  least-  would 
attempt  the  raising  of  seedlings  with  the  view  of  getting 
varieties,  with  a-  better  colour.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  once  the  plant  could  be  got  to  vary  slightly  from  the  normal, 
it  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the  crossing  of  the  better 
varieties  together.  This  in  itself  would  encourage  variation, 
and  no  doubt  improvements  as  well. 

Cypripedium  Venus  Oakwood  var. 

The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  C.  albanense  x 
boissierianum  ;  it  would  therefore  belong  to-  the  genus  Seleni- 
pedium,  according  to  those  who  take  that  view  of  the  matter. 
The  parentage  is-  also-  somewhat  complicated,  seeing  that  C. 
albanense  is  itself  a  hybrid  from  C.  Schlimii  x  Sedeni,  and  that 
again  was  a  hybrid.  Thei  result-  is  a  Cypripedium  that  has 
been  greatly  improved  both  in  form  .and  colour.  The  white 
colour  of  C.  Schlimii  has  had  the  effect-  of  removing  the  green 
and  other  pale  colours  seen  in  C.  boissierianum.  It  is  needless 
to-  describe  the  form  of  the  flower,  seeing  that  it-  is  so  well 
represented  in  the  illustration  to  which  this  note  refers.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  of  large  size,  of  a  soft  creamy  colour, 
shaded  with  pink,  and  slightly  tinted  with  green.  As  will  be 
seen,  there  are  numerous  small  specks  on  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
the  petals.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman, 
who  is  well  known  amongst  Orchid  growers,  and  it  was  sent 
for  our  photographic  competition  by  him. 

Dendrobium  luteolum. 

The  genus  Dendrobium  is  a  large  one,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  there  is  a  great  range 
of  variation,  and  something  to  please  the  taste  of  everyone. 
That  under  notice  blooms  in  winter  at  a  time  when  flowers 
are  relatively  scarce,  which  in  itself  would  be  a-  plea  for  its 
more  extended  cultivation. 

It  has  a  slender,  upright  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  short  ra-cemes  from  the  nodes  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  illustration  representing  this  species  will  give  a  good 
general  idea-  of  the  appearance  of  the  plant  when  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  D.  nobile,  and 
soft  primrose-yellow,  so  that  a  good  plant  of  it  would  be-  both 
distinct  and  ornamental  amongst  the  other  types  which  flowei 
at  that-  period  of  the  year.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mi. 
Charles  Jones,  The  Gardens,  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex, 
who  cultivates  a  great-  variety  of  plants. 
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Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Gardens. 


Mr.  John  Burn- 

(Superintendent  of  Public  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds, 
Borough  of  Leicester.) 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bom  near  Whitehaven,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Cumberland,  in  a  small  nursery  fifty-eight  years 
ago,  but  since  then  he  has  had  a  wide  experience  during  a  long 
and  active  career,  but  to>  mention  all  that  he  has  done  during 
the  past  forty  years  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  is  at 
our  command. 

W  hen  about  twelve  years  of  age  lie  had  to  commence  hard 
work,  and  was  occupied  principally  in  planting  forest  trees  on 
the  sides  of  the  Cumberland  hills  and  fells.  Two  or  three 
years  later  he  commenced  gardening  proper  under  Mr.  Kemp, 
of  Birkenhead,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  laying  out  some 
lovely  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Keswick. 
One  of  these  places  in  particular  proved  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  to  this  young  gardener — namely,  Underscar,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Skiddaw  Hills.  Many  a  young  gardener  gets 
enamoured  of  some  of  the  places  at  which  he  has  been  during 
the  early  period  of  his  career,  particularly  if  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  interesting  and  promising  work. 
Such  was  Underscar  to  Mr.  Bum,  and  we  understand  he  gave 
himself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  place  last  September.  In 
those  early  times  Conifers  received  much  more  attention  than 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they  constituted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plantations  made  at  Underscar. 
Evidently  the  district,  soil  and  exposure  are  suitable  to  this 
class  of  plants,  for  the  residence  is  now  a  delightful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  place,  sheltered  and  embowered  by  numerous  coniferous 
trees. 

After  the  completion  of  that  work  in  his  early  youth  he  had 
a  year  or  two  in  some  fine  old  private  gardens  in  Northumber¬ 
land.  He  did  not  gain  very  much  experience',  however,  in  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  places,  as  he  seemed  more  enamoured  of  nurseries, 
which  he  principally  frequented  after  this  period,  during  his 
rambling  early  year’s,  in  quest  of  knowledge  and  fresh  ideas. 

His  first  experience  in  this  particular  line  was  under  Mr. 
John  Harrison,  nurseryman,  near  Darlington,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  exhibition  work.  The  specialities 
of  this  nurseryman  were  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks,  which 
grew  remarkably  well  even  in  that  northern  district,  enabling 
him  to  cany  off  many  valuable  prizes.  Other  nurseries  he 
entered  in  succession  for  a  short  period  were  those  of  Mr. 
i  Henry  May,  Learning  Lane,  Bedale,  when  it  was  at  its  best ;  Mr. 
Skerving,  of  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Car¬ 
lisle;  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter  ;  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  Upper  Holloway,  London ;  and  others. 

IHis  next  move  was  a  fresh  one,  being  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  public  garden  at  Saltbum-by-the-Sea,  York¬ 
shire,  where  he  did  an  immense  lot  of  deep  draining  and  the 
formation  of  walks.  Here  also  he  executed  a  piece  of  most 
interesting  work  in  the  laying  out  of  Italian  gardens  and 
other  ornamental  work  of  that  character.  Rough  .as  the 
work  was  in  that  place,  it  gave  him  a  considerable  amount 
of  experience  in  the  improvement  of  grounds  but  ill  adapted 
i for  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  as  we  shall  presently  learn.  Here  he  stayed 
tor  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  greatly  improved  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  character  of  the  place. 

On  January  2nd  twenty-one  years  ago  he  left  Saltbum 
o  take  charge,  of  his  present,  situation  as  superintendent 
if  Abbey  Park,  under  the  Corporation  of  Leicester.  TTiei 
Dark  was  just  being  laid  out  when  he  entered  upon  his 
luties,  and  was  opened  about  six  months  later  by  their 
loyal  Highnesses  the  then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
iow  King  and  Queen.  The  original  designers  of  the  park 
vere  Messrs.  W.  Barron  A  Sons,  of  Borrowash. 

At  that  time  the  site  of  the  park  was  no  better  than  a 
wampy  wilderness,  so  that  an  immense  amount  of  work 
iad  to  be  done,  many  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  contend 


with,  gasworks  adjoining  the  park,  scores  of  tall  chimneys  a 
few  yards  off,  and  water  surrounding  the  entire  park,  almost 
in  a  stagnant  condition.  By  much  hard  digging,  perseverance 
and  very  kind  help  from  the  various  park  committees,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  Abbey  Park  passable,  which  is  a  very  mild 
wav  of  putting  it. 

The  park  is  practically  an  extensive  garden  of  an  ornamental 
character,  having  the  appearance  of  being  of  some  age.  This 
was  accomplished  through  much  hard  and  mp  tiring  labour,  and 
by  the  replanting  of  trees  and  shrubs  under  the  improved  con- 


Mb,  Joins  bi'UiN, 


ditions  of  the  soil,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  his  subordinates.,  encouraged  by  the  help  of  the 
council,  who-  Avere  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Burn  in  the  entirety  of 
his  work  that  on  three  separate  occasions  they  increased  his 
salary. 

^  isitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  inspected  Abbey 
Park,  and  are  unanimous  in  declaring  it  one  of  the  finest  parks 
they  have  seen.  The  Royal  Oak,  planted  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  on  May  29th,  1882,  at  the  opening  of  the  park,  has  noAv 
a  spread  of  branches  of  10  ft.  A  pavilion  was  erected  on  a 
terrace  having  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  flower 
garden,  and  visitors  to  the  park  delight  to  lounge  here  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  fine.  Lombardy.  Poplars  and  other  trees 
have  already  shot  up  to.  a  considerable  height,  and  serve  to 
shut  out  the  evidence  of  the  busy  town  of  Leicester,  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  tall  chimneys..  A  fine  collection  of  Agaves 
and  Yuccas  has  been  got  together,  and  both  types  of  vegetation 
have  flowered  splendidly,  t-w®  flower-stems,  23  ft.  high  of  the 
Century  plants  attracting  a  great  amount  of  attention  when 
they  bloomed  a  few  years  ago.  A  feature  of  the  park  is  a 
mound,  with  winding  paths,  and  the  steep  banks  planted  with 
various  shrubs  and- trees.  From  the  summit  of  the  mound  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  park  and  the  old  ruins  of  Leicester 
Abbey. 

Since  the  opening  of  Abbey  Park  the  corporation  have  laid 
out  four  others,  and  so  confident  were  they  in  the  ability  of 
their  superintendent  that  they  did  not  require  any  outside 
aid,  but  left  the  landscape  work  entirely  to.  Mr.  Burn.  The 
Parks  Committee  have  now  under  their  control  between  300 
and  100  acres  of  land,  including  pleasure  and  recreation 
grounds,  and  the  Avhole  of  this  area,  lias  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  superintendent,  aa'Iio  is  immediately  responsible 
to  the  Parks  Committee. 

After  this,  his  services  were  frequently  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion  and  his  advice  sought  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
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merit  of  various  other  places  in  and  a.bout  Leicester.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Abbey  Park  Committee  and  Council,  he 
was  called  in  to  advise  the  Sanitaiy  Committee  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  prepare  designs  for  the  planting  of  various  open 
spaces,  including  an  important  piece  of  ground  known  as 
Spinney  Hill  Park,  which  is  now  under  his  care. 

In  addition  to  being  superintendent  of  parks  and  recreation 
grounds  he  has  the  management  of  something  like  16  miles 
of  avenues  in  the  borough.  These  avenues  are  planted  with 
Poplars,  Limes,  Sycamores1,  Planes,  various  ornamental 
varieties  of  Elms,  Acacias,  and  similar  trees  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  avenues  and  wide  streets. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Burn  is  a  recent  one,  and  well  represents 
him  as  he  is  to-day.  Many  of  our  readers  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Mr.  Burn,  either  at  Abbey  Park  or  at  flower  shows  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  he  finds  intervals  of  time  for 
travel,  and  enjoys  great  popularity  with  the  fraternity,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  exhibit  at  the  Abbey  Park  Floral  Fete,  under 
his  superintendence. 

- o - 

Panama  Hats  and  the  Materials  of  which 
they  are  made. 

Bt  John  lb  Jackson,  Esq.  (late  Keeper  of  the  Museums  at 

Kew). 

For  some  time  past  the  Panama'  hat  has  been  gradually  win¬ 
ning  its  way  into  use  in  England,  so  that,  on  the  principle  that 
“  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,”  the  true  Panama,  lias  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  being  copied  as  nearly  as  possible  in  straw  and  other 
materials  which  could  ensure  lightness.  Substitutes  for  real 
Panamas  are  now  plentiful.  The1  shape  of  the  Panama  hat,  as 
it  comes  from  the  maker  has  no  doubt  had  some  influence 
against  its  general  adoption  in  centres  of  civilisation.  It  has 


Cakludovica  pylmata,  from  the  leaves  of  which  Panama 

HATS  ARE  MADE. 

hitherto  been  the  type  of  hat.  for  use  in  the  more  or  less  rough- 
and-ready  life  of  a  planter  or  colonial  settler — a  hat  of  much 
usefulness,  but  without  gracefulness.  The  shape  in  which  the 
hats  are  now  blocked,  added  to  their  suppleness  and  adapta¬ 
bility  to  twist  into  any  shape  or  to  fold  up,  has  perhaps  given 
them  a  fresh  impetus,  for  straw  cannot  be  thus  altered  at  will. 
The  prices  of'  the  ordinary  Panama  are,  however,  prohibitive  to 


their  very  general  adoption,  and  the  veiy  best  quality  at  £90, 
£100,  or  even  £120,  places  them  within  the  reach  of  only  the 
very  few. 

The  high  prices  of  the  hats,  the  peculiarities  attending  their 
manufacture,  and  the  mystery  surrounding  the  place  of  their 
production,  as  well  as  of  the  plant  which  produces  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made,  all  tend  to  surround  the  Panama-  hat 
with  a  singular  interest.  It  is  this  latter  part  of  the  subject 
with  which  our  readers  are  more  especially  interested. 

Popularly  the  material  is  spoken  of  as  “  straw,"  or  the  stem 
or  leaves  of  a  Palm  or  a  “  rare  sort  of  grass  that  grows  in  South 
America.”  The  fact  is,  that  none  of  these  statements  are 
correct.  The  plant  which  furnishes  this  strong  and  very  durable 
material  lias  a  Palm-like  habit,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Pandaneae  or  Screw  Pines,  and  it  is  from  the  finely-split  leaves 
of  this  plant  (Carludovioa  palmata)  that  the  best  hats  are 
made.  Other  species  are  probably  used  for  the  cheaper  hats. 
Before  splitting  into'  threads  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  hat  required,  the  leaves  are 
soaked  in  water  to  make  them  supple,  which,  of  course,  greatly 
facilitates  the  plaiting  or  weaving  process. 

Some  interesting  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  the 
“  Strand  Magazine”  for  September  last,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts  : — “  The  perfect  Panamas  are  woven  by 
the  women  of  Ecuador  and  those  that  live  in  the  two  provinces 
of  Tolima  and  Juarez,  Colombia.  The  men  can  rarely  be  in¬ 
duced  to'  work,  no  matter  how  considerable  the  pay,  and  con¬ 
tractors  have  about  ceased  trying  to  galvanise  them  with 
energy,  but  the  women  are  more  industrious,  and  plod  along 
week  after  week  tearing  the  leaf  with  certain  nicety,  and  then 
weaving  in  the  shreds,  one  hat  at  a  tune.  The  value  of  a  hat 
depends  entirely  upon  its  texture  and  pliability.  One  that 
costs  £100,  for  example,  should  be  so-  closely  woven  as  to  appear 
practically  smooth  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is,  of  course,  made  in 
one  piece,  and  if  the  owner  has  not  been  cheated  he  should  be 
able  to  squeeze  his  hat  through  a  finger-ring.  But  a  hat 
capable  of  this  treatment  is-  about  as  rare  as  a  blue  diamond.” 

The-  writer  further  says  that  the  name  Panama  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  as  it  leads  to  the  belief  that-  the  fabric  is  manufactured 
in  Panama,  whereas  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Guaiaquil  produce 
two-thirds-  of  all  the  Panamas  in  the  market,  the  city  of  Panama 
being  merely  the  shipping  port  from  whence  the  hats  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe  and  America, 

- o - 

“  Flora  and  Sylva.” 

Phis  long-promised  monthly  has  at  last  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  delight  in  fine  illustra-'1 
tions  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  up-to-date  reviews  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  noble  groups  of  plants  clothing  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face  and  at  our  disposal  for  the  beautifying  of  British  homes. 
The  magazine,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  and 
published  at  17,  Furnival  Street,  Holbom,  London,  is  entitled; 

k  lora  and  Sylva  :  a  Monthly  Review  for  Lovers  of  Landscape/ 
\\  oodland,  Tree  or  flower;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  the  Garden  Beautiful,  Home 
V  oods  and  Home  Landscape.”  The  writers  in  the  first  number 
are  all  specialists,  each  in  their  respective  subjects.  Lord 
Redesdale  leads  off  with  a  chapter  on  “  Hardy  Bamboos  in 
England,"  and  no  one  is  more  conversant  with  the  subject,  or: 
has  done  more  to  popularise  Bamboos  in  this  country.  Miss 
F.  W.  Currey  discourses  on  “New  and  Beautiful  Daffodils.” 
A  monograph  of  the  genus  "  Magnolia  ”  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  Nicholson,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  conversant 
with  the  subject  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  A  beautifully- 
executed  plate  of  Magnolia  rustica  florerubro  has  been  painted 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Moon.  “  A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Calochortus ' 
has  been  made  by  Carl  Purdy,  of  California,  who  is  a  specialist 
amongst  bulbs  in  that  region.  A  coloured  plate  also  accom-. 
panies  this1  article.  The  woodcut  representing  the  Corsican 
Pine  is  a  fine  example  of  this  method  of  illustration  The 
magazine  is  printed  in  very  large  and  bold  type  on  thick  paper, 
quarto  size,  and  will  be  published  m  monthly  numbers  at 
2s.  6d.  e-ach,  or  post  free  for  33s.  annually: 
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^quately  represented1  m  thfcolumns"^ The  gIede^n^World .  “  *"  10  adVaDCe  “  P°SSiWe  33  t0  date3  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
Jy  will  thTebfnot  onTobhge  thfepaVT? but' the  llrma  Overusing  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study.”—  Bacon, 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

BE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
idgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
3  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
mt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  most  not 
SCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  tbe  value, 
ither  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
insidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
ay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
;ws;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
ccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
lually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 
v  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
V  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 


Idressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
on,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


he  following  Coloured 

Mates  have  appeared 

darcli  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

larch  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

tpnl  4th—  COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
wishers,  price  2id.  posh  free. 
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plement  of  PITCHER  PLANTS: 

1p‘)uT^HK  we  sha11  Piesent  a  Coloured 
teot  CESTRUM  SMITHII. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


British-Grown  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 

Hitherto  the  great  fruit  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
schedule  reminds  us  that  they  have  in¬ 
augurated  an  innovation  this  year  by  adding 
a  vegetable  show  to  the  fruits:.  A  more 
important  factor  in  the  case  will  be  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  it  in  the  historical  old  gardens  of  the 
society  at  Chiswick.  Since  the  National 
Apple  Congress,  held  there  on  October  5th 
to  25th,  1883 — and  it  was  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful — several  other  large  gatherings  of  an 
important  character  have  been  held  with 
greater  or  less  success.  Those  taking  the 
form  of  exhibitions  and  ,  conferences  on 
various  topics  and  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  they  took  place  Were  governed  by  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
public  was  more  or  less  regulated  by  the 
popularity  of  the  exhibits  and  the  season  of 
the  year. 

The  show  of  British-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  be  fairly  comprehensive, 
and  induce  the  Fellows  to  turn  up  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  ;  so  we  should  expect  that 
the  general  public  would  also,  be  interested 
in  these  things.  It  is  many  years  since  a 
good  show  of  vegetables  has  been  held,  and 
whether  they  prove  sufficiently  novel  to  the 
general  public  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  they 
should  at  least  draw  a  large  number  of 
Fellows  and  their  gardeners,  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  particular  branch  of  gar¬ 
dening.  The  show  being  held  on  the  last 
two  days  of  September  and  tbe  1st  of  October, 
one  might  fairly  expect  pleasant  weather, 
without  which  a  show  held  in  tents  would  not 
be  very  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
shows  are  held  at  midsummer  they  may  be, 
and  have  been,  most  decidedly  disagreeable 
on  account  of  the  excessively  hot  weather, 
such  as  happened  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lily 
Conference,  for  instance,  when  it  was  most 
uncomfortable1,  both  under  canvas  and  in  the 
big  vinery. 

The  classes'  for  fruit  are1  very  much  the 


same  as  during  the  last  two  years,  there 
being  only  a  few  alterations.  The  gardeners’ 
and  amateurs’  classes  for  forty  and  twelve 
dishes  have  been  reduced  to  one  class  of 
thirty,  to  be  grown  entirely  in  the  open. 
I  he  big  class  for  48  ft.  run  of  tabling,  open 
only  to.  nurserymen,  has  been  discarded,  leav¬ 
ing  the  smaller  classes  as  formerly.  The 
numerous  classes  for  single  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pear's  have  not  been  reinstated,  but  left 
much  the  same  as  they  were  last  year. 

The  most  important  section  in  the 
schedule  for  vegetables  is  a  division  for  large 
collections.  Some  of  these  classes  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  trade,  such  as  collections1  not 

exceed  100  and  50  square  ft.  respectively. 
Smaller  classes  for  amateurs  are  restricted 
to  50  and  24  square  ft.  respectively.  In 
these  large  classes  we  may  expect  to  see 
almost  every  vegetable  cultivated  in  British 
gardens,  but  we  calculate  that  such  will  be 
more  interesting  and  educational  to  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  that  form  of  gar¬ 
dening  than  attractive  to  the  masses.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  most  important  feature  of  such 
exhibitions  should  be  decidedly  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  character.  The  classes  for  Potato®  are 
not  so  numerous  as  we  should  have  expected. 
An  exhibition  of  this  character  should  have 
provided  the  opportunity  for  a  splendid 
display  of  the  noble  tuber.  Only  one  class 
of  eighteen  varieties  is  open  to  the  trade,  and 
a  collection  of  twelve  for  amateurs.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  importance  of  Potato®  and  their 
universal  cultivation,  we  think  that  twenty 
classes  would  not  have  been  too  many  for 
this  class  of  exhibit. 

Since  the  great  Potato  exhibitions  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  long  before  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  took  their  fruit  show  there, 
scarcely  a  good  Potato  exhibition  has  been 
held  in  London,  if  we  except  those  provided 
at  Earl’s  Court,  in  the  early  nineties.  Few 
gardeners  of  the  present  day  can,  or,  at  least  , 
do  take  the  trouble  to  dress-  up  Potato®  for  an 
exhibition  that  will  give  them  anything  like 
an  attractive  character.  During  the  past 
two  decades  finer  exhibits  of  Potatos  might 
have  been  seen  any  year  at  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  than  at  London.  Some  of  the 
finest,  exhibits  appearing  at  the  London 
shows  recently  have  ben  tabled  by  northern 
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then.  The  dtlxer  classes  of  vegetables  have  been  fairly  well 
provided  for,  there  being  something  like  sixty-three  classes  for 
single  dishes  of  different  vegetables.  These  should  provide 
variety  at  least,  even  if  they  present  nothing  of  a  fine  display, 
nor  anything  of  an  exciting  or  sensational  character  in  the  way 
of  competition.  It  is  true  that  amongst  these  there  aie  foui 
other  small  classes  for  Potatos,  but  we  do  not  think  they  do 
justice  to  such  an  important  vegetable.  Those  interested  in 
this  class  of  exhibit  should  lay  their  heads  together  and  off ei 
a.  prize  that  would  stimulate  keen  rivalry  among  the  exhibitors. 


A  Nepenthes  House  in  Winter. 

(See  Supplementary  Plate) 


Winter  is  not  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  inspecting  a 
Ne  rent  lies  house,  but  that  was  the  time  we  made  notes  of  the 
Pitcher  plants  which  appear  in  our  Supplement  this  week.  In 
the  third  week  of  January  last,  when  dense  London  fogs  were 
prevalent,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  Nepenthes  are  amongst  the 
plants  requiring  a  high  temperature  to  grow  them  well,  and 
even  keep  them  during  the  winter  months.  They  are  amongst 
the  first  of  stove  plants  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  low  temperature. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  pitchers  were  both 
numerous  and  in  good  condition.  We  have  examined  them  at 
various  periods  of  the  year,  and  have  found  them  in  respectable 
form  under  the  skilful  treatment  given  them  by  Mr.  Tivey,  the 
grower,  and  on  this  occasion  most  of  the  pitchers  were  particu¬ 
larly  fine.  Nepenthes  now  constitute  an  extensive  class,  but 
we  shall  only  deal  with  a  few  of  the  best  of  those  coining  undei 
our  notice  at  the  time. 


The  original  N.  Chelsoni  was  raised  from  N.  dominiana  x 
N.  hedkeriana,  but  the  variety  N.  Chelsoni  excellens  is-  superior 
to  it  in  the  matter  of  colour.  The  pitcher  is  relatively  short, 
wide,  and  handsomely  blotched  and  splashed  with  crimson-red 
on  a  pal©  green  ground.  Although  we  describe  the  pitcher  as 
short,  it  is  really  of  large  and  handsome  size,  owing  to  its  great 
width  and  inflated  character.  Another  garden  form  is  N.  dick- 
soniana,  the-  pitchers  of  which  are  often  9  in.  or  10  in.  long, 
with  soft  red  splashes  and  markings  on  a  pale  greenish  ground. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  Pitcher  plants  is  N.  master- 
siana,  on  account  of  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  produces  pitchers.  We  know  that  a 
form  is  sometimes  described  as  N.  mastersiana  rubra,  but  the 
dark  form  lias  really  the  right  to  the  name,  the  other- being  a 
green  form  that  has  originated  in  cultivation,  possibly  as  a 

sport. 

It  was  of  hybrid  origin,  the  parentage  being  N.  kliasiana  san- 
guinea,  the  latter  being  largely  responsible  for  the  rich  dark 
brownish-red  of  the  pitchers.  As  in  the  case  of  many  Orchids, 
the  hybrid  is  much  more  amenable  to  the  cultivators  art  than, 
the  introduced  parents,  which  always  remain  very  scarce  m 


cultivation. 

One  of  the  earliest  introductions  was  N.  rafflesiana,  which 
was  widely  cultivated  and  constituted  one  of  the  parents  of  a 
considerable  number  of  hybrids.  In  its  own  particular  way 
it  has  not  yet  been  superseded.  The  surface  is  almost  covered 
with  crimson  markings,  but  there  are  smal  green  areas,  and 
when  well  developed,  the-  pitcher  is  certainly  handsome  and 
lasts  long  in  good  condition.  Alongside  of  this  we  should 
olace  N  hookeriana,  which  is  notable- for  its  shorter  and  more 
inflated  pitchers-  that  are-  handsomely  blotched  with  darker 
crimson  One  of  the  finest  we  noted  on  this  occasion  was  V 
mixta  whose  cylindrical  pitchers  were-  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and 
handsomely  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  reddish-green  giound. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  smaller  garden  hybrids  is  N.  Mor- 
cramae  the  pitchers  of  which  are  almost  uniformly  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  and  being  flask-shaped,  are  always'  very  handsome. 


Being  freely  produced  and  of  light  build,  they  go  to  the  making 
of  a  good  basket  plant,  with  a  graceful  and  elegant  appear¬ 
ance.  It  should  never  be  omitted  from  collections. 

N.  Burkei  is  characterised  by  being  very  decidedly  con¬ 
stricted  in  the  middle,  so-  that  the  pitcher  has  a  waist.  The 
surface  is  pale  green  and  blotched  with  pale  red  in  places. 
Another  striking  feature  is  a  very  wide,  beautifully-ribbed 
brown  collar.  A  much-improved  variety  in  the  matter  of 
colour  is  N.  Burkei  excellens-,  which  has  the  pitcher  blotched 
and  striped  with  crimson.  The  peculiar  collar  is  also  of  a  san¬ 
guineous  red,  and  veiy  striking.  Of  great  interest  to  those 
who  study  Pitcher  plants  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being 
insectivorous,  is  N.  bica-lcarata,  which  has  two  brown  spurs 
or  horns  projecting  over  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  and  said  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  plant  in  holding  fast  a  bird  or  other 
animal  which  may  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  go  prying 
into  the  pitcher.  In  the  matter  of  colour  this  species  is  not 
particularly  showy,  being  merely  dull  brown.  Another  pitcher 
which  is  contracted  in  the  middle  is  N.  ventrico-sa,  which  is  very 
much  inflated  at  the  base,  and  varying  from  pale  green  to  pink. 
The  horizontal  collar  is  brown,  strongly  ribbed,  and  a  striking 
feature  of  this  form. 


A  very  handsome  hybrid  of  more  recent  introduction  is  N. 
Tiveyi,  the  result  of  crossing  N.  Yeitchii  with  N.  Curtisii 
superba.  The  body  of  the  pitcher  is  striped  and  blotched  with 
crimson.  The  Elizabethan  collar  is  wavy  on  the  margins, 
ribbed  and  brown,  constituting  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  a  pitcher  that  is  both  showy  and  interesting.  It  owes  its 
distinctness  veiy  largely  to  the  seed  parent,  N.  Yeitchii,  which, 
although  without  any  marked  colour,  yet  supplies  the-  form  of 
the  pitcher,  and  the  peculiar  collar.  N.  Veitchii,  also  known 
as  N.  la-nata,  is  most  notable  for  the  hairy  character  of  the 
pitcher,  though  the  latter  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
N.  Tiveyi.  A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the  latter 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  7th,  1897,  so 
that  it  is  yet  new,  and  very  little  distributed  in  gardens.  The 
pitchers  of  N.  Sir  William  T.  T.  Dyer  are  cylindrical,  of  great 
length,  and  richly  blotched  with  crimson.  It  may  be  compared 
with  N.  dicksoniana,  but.  the  pitchers  are  longer  and  darker 
than  in  that  fine  variety.  N.  wrigleyana  is  also-  a  hybrid,  but 
quite  of  a  different-  character,  the  pitcher  being  short,  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  densely  marked  with  crimson  on  „  a  pale  green 
ground. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  species  and  hybrids  in  the 
collection  at  Chelsea,  but  they  include  the  best  of  those  in  fine 
condition  at  the  time  we  noted  them.  Owing  to  the  structure 
of  the  building  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  all  the  plants  in  • 
view  at  one  time,  but  our  supplemental  plate  will  serve-  to  give 
an  idea  of  a  general  view  of  the  house-  in  mid-winter.  The 
structure  is  span-roofed,  but  the  Nepenthes  are  all  grown  in 
baskets,  and  suspended  right  across  the  area-  of  the  interior 
so  as  to-  be  suspended  sufficiently  far  from  the  ground  to  admit 
of  people  walking  beneath  them,  and  so  as  to  be  fairly  near- 
the  glass-.  The  end  of  summer  or  early  autumn  would  have 
been  a  more  suitable  time  to  see  the  pitchers  at  their  best, 
after  the  new  growths  have  been  made  up  and  matuied.  ie 
most  of  them  are  veiy  durable,  however,  so  that  unless  the 
plants  are  actually  cut  down  for  the  sake  o-f  getting  cuttings  cu 
to  reduce  their  bulk  the-  pitchers  are  practically  never  absent. 

No  do-ubt  the  best  plan  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  Pitcher 
plants  is  to  devote  a  house  to  them  when  the  collection  in¬ 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  that  proceeding ;  but  we  lia-ve  seen 
them  well  grown  in  association  with  Orchids.  More  freque-n 
however,  they  are-  associated  with  stove  plants,  chieflv  ne 
foliage  subjects,  which  require  similar  treatment  in  the  mat  ei 
of  heat,  moisture  and  shading.  The  two  former  conditions  are 
the  prime  requisites  of  Nepenthes;  and  we  have  seen 
pitchers  develop  to-  enormous  proportions  in  a-  house  kept  in  - 
hot-  and  steamy  condition,  at  least  during  the  growing  pen  •• 
Large  pitchers  are  certainly  very  effective,  though  the  sm 
and  more-  highly-coloured  forms  make  very  handsome  ba.k 
plants  when  well  grown  and  richly  furnished  with  pitcheis. 


HOUSE  OF  PITCHER  PLANTS  (Nepenthes).  Photo  by  J.  Gregory. 
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The  Pruning  and  Transplanting  of  Hardy 
Bamboos. 

The  most  favourable  period  of  the  year  is  fast  approaching 
for  the  pruning  and  transplanting  of  hardy  Bamboos,  and  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place.  From  the 
rapid  way  in  which  Bamboos  grow  when  under  congenial  condi¬ 
tions  it  would  be  inferred  that  transplanting  could  be  done  at 
almost  any  time  with  good  results  ;  such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  and  a  very  great  difference  exists  between  a  Bamboo  that 
lias  been  transplanted  at  the  right  time  and  one  transplanted 
at  the  wrong  time.  The  very  best  time  of  the  year  to  trans¬ 
plant  Bamboos  is  during  May,  when  growth  is  active  and  the 
young  culms  are  growing  fast.  If  the  plants  are  moved  care¬ 
fully  when  in  this  condition  they  suffer  very  little  and  continue 
to  grow  satisfactorily.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Bamboos  are 
transplanted  in  winter  when  at  rest  it  is  quite  likely  that  they 
will  remain  shabby  and  make  very  little  progress  for  at  least 
a  year  ;  partioi  larly  is  this  the  case  when  the  roots  are  dis¬ 
turbed  much.  If  the  clumps  to  be  transplanted  are  small,  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced,  as  they  can  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  position  to  another  on  a  mat,  a  good  ball  of  soil  beino- 
removed  with  the  plant.  Large  specimens  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  If  a  specimen  is  to  be  broken  up,  it  can  verv 
readily  be  divided  up  into  pieces  as  large  as  are  required 
during  the  process  of  lifting ;  if,  however,  the  specimen  is  to 
be  removed  whole,  more  trouble  must  necessarily  be  taken, 
lirst,  the  plant  should  have  all  its  branches  tied  together,  afte. 
which  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  for  a  distance  of  18  in.  all 
round  the  ball,  the  latter  being  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
the  plant.  \\  hen  this  is  done  a  tunnel  should  be  made  beneath 
the  plant  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  two  planks  1 1  in.  wide  and  3 ^  in.  thick  being  planted 
through  the- centre.  When  this  is  done,  the  plant  should  be 
tilted  up  by  lifting  the  plants  at  one  end.  Other  planks  should 
be  placed  beneath  the  centre  two,  on  which  rollers  can  be  used. 
The  plant  may  then  be  run  up  the  planks  on  to  a  trolley  and 
transferred  to  its  fresh  quarters.  When  placing  in  the  fresh 
hole  a  central  channel  6  in.  deep  must  be  made,  into  which 
the  central  planks  will  drop  ;  this  will  facilitate  their  removal. 
After  the.  planks  are  taken  out,  this  channel  must  be  packed  up 
hrmly  with  soil  to  prevent  sinking.  After  transplanting,  a 
good  watering  must  be  given,  and  a  top-dressing  of  leaves  or 
manure  will  be  of  service. 

Pruning  is  also  best  done  in  May,  though  this  is  not  so 
important;  and  a  few  species  which  require  cutting  down 
a  together  are  better  done  in  April.  Many  species  have  a  ten- 
encj  to  become  very  thick  if  not  pruned,  and  these  should 
ie  taken  in  hand  annually.  When  pruning,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  shorten  the  shoots,  but  to  cut  the  oldest  right  out.  The 
number  of  shoots  to  cut  out  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the 
isolation  of  the  operator.  Some  of  the  dwarf  species,  such 
as  rundinaria  pygmaea  and  A.  A' eitchii,  are  improved  by 
■ring  movn  down  to  the  ground  every  alternate  year.  If  this 
i  is  one  early  in  April  they  are  green  over  again  by  the  end 

0  -  ay,  and  present  a  much  better  appearance  than  if  a  lot 
'it  old  branches  were  left  in. 

May  is  also  a^good  time  to  propagate  Bamboos.  This  may 
4  •  ?ne  ^  ’b^i^'gn  °f  the  clumps  or  by  the  removal  of  rhizomes 
nc  i  are  wandering  aw'av  from  the  clump.  If  the  pieces  taken 
t  We  roo,ted  they  may  be  planted  in  nursery  quarters  ; 

!  ,  not  weU  footed  they  should  be  pot  ted  up -and  kept  in  a 

i  0Se  10ruse  unth  root  action  has  begun  and  new'  leaves  have 
for  n  -llaC  6  •  though  it  is  advisable  to  get  good  strong  pieces 

P^pupating  purposes,  it.  is  not  essential,  for  quite  small 
tn  yn''V  1  a  ,  ®  r00^’  F^l  Irt'ow,  though  they  take  much  longer 

f,  6  ^0CK  P^ts.  Some  few  can  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
in  n  J6  S  emS  °^.some>  if  laid  down  on  a  bed  of  cocoanut  fibre 
,,,  ,  f°m  CaSe’  ::,i11  throw  shoots  from  the  dormant,  buds  which 
Baml rl-,1  ^  !fadl ly.  This  is  the  case  with  Arundinarias  and 
work  1  i  61-  i  lan  PhyUostachys.  Needless  to  say  for  this 
rn-on J T°*S  dormant  buds  must  be  selected.  ‘  In  the 

can  Vm  °  amboos  as  weH  as  in  the  planting,  leaf-mould 
-  66  y  U8ed’  as  it  forms  a  rooting  medium  to  which  they 


are  very  partial. 


W.  Dalliuore. 


New  or  Interesting  Plants. 


Orchis  Longibracteata. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Orchis  are  showy  and  interesting  for 
their  bright  colours,  but  that  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
one  under  notice,  which  reached  Kew  quite  recently  from  Max 
Leichtlin,  who  obtained  it  from  Sicily'.  Tire  flowers  of  this 
species  are  by  no  means  conspicuous,  however,  having  greenish 
sepals  and  petals,  and  a  lip  tinted  with  brown.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  flower  is  its  delicious  fragrance,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Lily  of  the  Valleyr.  The  plant  remained  in  bloom 
for  some  -weeks. 

A  Hybrid  Freesia 

A  short  time  ago  an  interesting  Freesia  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  T  range  at  Kew,  amongst  other  species  and  varieties 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  The  seed  parent  was  F.  refracta 


Dendrobium  luteolum. 


Leichtlinii  and  the  pollen  bearer,  F.  rosea.  The  result  wms  a 
flower  with  a  bright  yellow  tube,  an  orange  throat,  and  yellow 
markings.  The  segments  themselves  were  shaded  with  rose. 
The  results  can  scarcely  be  described  as  very  conspicuous  or 
attractive,  but  those  who  obtain  these  should  not.  stay  their 
hand  with  the  first  cross,  but  proceed  with  the  work  in  order 
to  encourage  the  evolution  of  larger  flowers  and  better  colours. 

Eranthis  cilicica. 

At  first  sight  this  closely'  resembles  the  ordinary  E.  hyemalis, 
but  the  involucral  leaves  are  much  more  numerous,  a  fact  that 
may  be  due  simply  to  the  fission  of  the  primary  ones.  The 
principal  segments  of  this  involucre  numbers  from  eight  to 
twelve,  but  these  are  again  divided  into  linear  segments.  The 
sepals  are.  golden,  yellow,  and  similar  to  the  better-known 
winter  Aconite.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared  in 
this  country  about  ten  years  ago,  but.  very  few  people  have 
yret  had  the  opportunity'  of  growing  it. 
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Arabia  Billardieri. 

The  ordinary  form  of  the  above  is  small,  and  has  pale  pink 
flowers,  but,  judging  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  it  is  a 
somewhat  variable  plant..  Possibly,  if  systematically  raised 
from  seeds,  a  considerable  number  of  variations  would  be 
obtained.  Some  of  the  forms  we  have  noted  have  very  small 
pale  pink  flowers,  others  larger  but  similar  in  colour.  The 
variety  A.  B.  rosea  has  flowers  about  the  size  of  the  type,  but 
they  are  of  a  decided  rose  and  very  pretty.  .  The1  plant  bears 
some  considerable  resemblance  to  A.  aubrietioides  in  stature, 
habit,  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  spatula, te, 
toothed,  hairy  and  pale  gray.  In  these  respects  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  well-known  A.  albida. 

Corydalis  cheilanthifolia. 

The  above  Chinese  species  lias  been  likened  to  Cheilanthes, 
but  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  likened  to  a  Carrot,  for 
the  foliage  of  the  fully-developed  plant  resembles  that  of  a 
Carrot  pretty  closely.  ‘  The  lance-sliaped  leaves  are  upright, 
formino-  aTittle  tuft,  and  are  twice  divided,'  the-  ultimate  seg¬ 
ments  being  very  fine.  The  flowers  are  produced  m  erect 
racemes,  and  are  yellow,  with  a  green  spot  at  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  outer  petals.  Last  year  we  noted  it  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew  where  it  flowered  in  summer,  but  at  present  it  is  flowering 
in  the-  alpine  house,  and  may  be  considered  both  curious  and 


Cyclamen  libanoticum. 

A  plant  under  the  above  name  reached  Kew  from  Geissler 
in  1900,  and  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  alpine 
house.  Tire  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  repand-dentate  with  a 
broad  cray  band  on  the  upper  surface  and  red  beneath,  ihe 
flowers^ are  comparable  to  those  of  the  well-known  greenhouse 
plant  C,  latifolium,  in  having  no  auricles  to  the  base  of  the 
segments  of  the  corolla.  The  latter  are  spatulate  ot  con¬ 
siderable  length,  rounded  at  the  apex  and  pink  with  a,  deep 
purple  blotch  both  above  and  below  the  bend  at  the  tin  oat  o 
the  flower.  The  segments,  moreover,  are  quite  an  inch  long', 
so  that  the  newcomer  should  be  capable  of  great  improvemen 
at  the  hands  of  seed-raisers  and  florists.  It  comes  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  the  specific  name  would  indicate. 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 
Quizzings  by  “  Cal. 


A  (suburbanite  recently  placed  a  notice  on  his  garden  gate 
runnino  •  “Will  the  gentleman  who  took  my  two  best  standard 

Rose  troes  last  night  call  this  evening  for  the  remaining  four  . 

*  *  * 

“  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  him  between  the  hours  of  6 
and  9.”  *  *  * 

Tf  the  individual  turned  up— well,  I  should  say  he  was  even 
a  cooler  hand  than  the  owner  of  the  trees. 

Still  another  locust !  This  time  it  flew  out  of  a  case  of  Mimosa 
(Acacia  dealbata)  which  was  opened  m  a  shop  at  Covent.  Garden. 

Thank  goodness  they  are  not  like  the  pauper  aliens,  who  come 

in  numbers  and  thrive  in  our  climate. 

*  * 

If  a  reader  was  asked  how  much  it  would  cost  to  plant  a  Rose 

bush,  he  would  put  it  at  about  3d. 

*  *  * 

That  is  if  he  is  not  a  ratepayer  to  the  London  County  Council. 

*  * 

At  one  of  the  parks  a  gentleman  watched  the  planting  of  a 
bush.  It  took  l£  hours  to  place  the  tree,  and  three  men  to  do  it. 
One  held  the  tree,  another  a  spade,  and  the  third  smoked  his 
pipe  and  occasionally  looked  at  his  watch  to  see  that  the  work 
was  not  hurried,  telling  stories  in  the  meanwhile  to  amuse  his 
“  perspiring  ”  ( ?)  companions.  As  the  men  are  paid  about  6cl.  per 
hour  it  relieved  ratepayers  of  2s.  3d.  to  get  in  that  tree.  Good 
old  gardening  London ! 


The  “  G.  W.”  is  becoming  more  pleasurable  with  every  num¬ 
ber. *  *  *  * 

The  addition  of  a  coloured  plate  is  a  slap-up  idea,  and  the 
Editor  and  proprietors  may  shake  hands  with  themselves  for 
producing  a  type  of  colour  print  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
by  any  gardening  journal. 

*  *  .  * 

Respecting  weed  killers  and  animals,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  case  was  made  out  of  nothing.  Of  course,  I  am  not  aware 
as  to  the  composition  of  Smith’s  concoction,  but  I  should  say 
that  unless  it  contains  a  corrosive  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
no  tender-footed  animal  would  be  affected,  providing  such 
animals  have  not  a  wound  in  their  pedal  extremities. 

*  *  * 

The  old  style  of  weed  killer,  I  believe,  contained  vitriol,  and 

I  was  informed  by  a  chemist  that  he  knew  a  gardener  who 
greatly  injured  his  feet  by  careless  application. 

*  *  * 

The  liquid  in  this  instance  undoubtedly  contained  a  corrosive 
acid,  as  it  emitted  fumes.  Moreover,  the  barrel  which  contained 
the  destroyer  was  placed  near  a  wall  covered  with  ivy,  which 
became  withered  and  scorched  throughout  the  breadth  within 

reach  of  the  uprising  fumes. 

*  ■*  * 

I  observe  that  T.  Henry  is  inquiring  for  a  gardening  guide. 

*  *  * 

As  our  friend  Mr.  Dick  endeavoured  to  explain,  to  attempt 
to  follow  the  wordings  of  previous  years’  works,  restrictively,  is 
the  height  of  folly. 

*  *  * 

However,  perhaps  “  T.  H.”  has  not  yet  seen  “Pictorial  Prac¬ 
tical  Gardening,”  by  W.  P.  Wright. 

*  *  * 

The  book,  which  sells  at  Is.,  is  an  ideal  amateur's  guide,  as  it 
contains  a  monthly  calendar,  together  with  many  other  useful 
and  interesting  details. 

*  *  * 

A  single  letter  can  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  as  may 
be  noted  on  page  237. 

*  *  * 

In  the  16th  paragraph  the  letter  “r”  is  substituted  for  “  s.” 
Root  fungus  and  soot  fungus  are  not  to  be  quoted  in  the  same 
list. 

*  *  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Burbidge  speaks  truly,  and  the 
paper  read  at  the  Scottish  Association  must  have  been  very  inter¬ 
esting. 

*  *  * 

However,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  know¬ 
ledge  is  so  huge  that  it  gives  qualms  to  many  young  gardeners! 

*  *  * 

Firstly,  schools  giving  such  teaching  are  not  always  at  hand, 
and  if  they  wei'e  the  expense  might  be  too  heavy. 

*  *  * 

Consequently,  an  ambitious  young  man  can  only  learn  by, 
study  at  home,  which  necessarily  falls  short  on  some  points. 

-**-•* 

To  do  even  this  a  considerable  library  must  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and,  if  such  can  be  afforded,  there  is  the  trouble  of 

removal  when  taking  a  new  position. 

*  *  * 

I  know  one  young  fellow  who  has  considerably  over  1  cwtv 
of  papers  and  books,  to  which  he  is  constantly  adding. 

*  *  * 

The  greater  portion  of  his  spare  time  is  spent  in  reading; 
so  much  so,  that  many  of  his  friends  are  ever  predicting  a 
breakdown,  especially  as  lie  rarely  is  in  bed  before  12  p.m. 

*  *  * 

Yet,  as  lie  plaintively  inquires,  what  can  he  do?  If  he  does 
not  read  he  cannot  learn  ;  and  if  he  cannot  learn  lie  must  remain 
at  the  bottom  whilst  -the  better-educated  fellows  are  forging 
ahead. 

*  *  * 

I  observe  “  Junofloris  ”  is  again  being  brought  to  the  light. 

*  *  * 

I  carefully  tested  some  flowers  of  ’Mums  last  November  n 
water  which  had  this  liquid  added,  against  others  without  it. 

I  cannot  speak  for  or  against  it,  for  the  cool  weather  kept  (hi 
Hewers  in  line  condition  for  a  month,  after  which  I  went  for 
holiday. 

I  am  now  trying  some  Primroses  in  a  warm  room,  to  deciih 
the  value  of  “Junofloris.” 
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READERS’  COMPETITION. 


For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  319.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Poinsettias  (Euphorbia  pulcherrima). 


Poinsettias  are  not  difficult  plants  to  grow,  providing  a  few  im¬ 
portant  items  are  kept  in  view  ;  but  it  only  too  often  occurs  that 
one  comes  in  contact  with  some  almost  leafless  specimens.  They 
are  plants  that  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  producing  as 
they  do  their  bright-coloured  bracts  at  a  season  when  flowering 
plants  are  none  too  plentiful.  After  the  flowering  season  has 
come  to  a  close  the  plants  should  have  a  rest,  removing  them  to 
an  intermediate  house,  and  placing  them  on  a  shelf  where  they 
will  get  full  benefit  of  the  light  and  be  kept  thoroughly  dry,  so 
that  they  may  become  well  ripened  and  produce  good  stout  cut¬ 
tings  when  the  propagating  season  arrives.  It  very  often  occurs 
that  these  plants  are  rested  under  stages  or  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  where  the  light  cannot  reach  them,  and  the  result  is 
unripened  wood,  and  consequently  weak  cuttings. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  place  the  plants  in  warmer 
quarters  in  order  to  produce  an  early  supply  of  cuttings  ;  give 
two  or  three  applications  of  water,  in  order  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  whole  of  ball,  and  afterwards  apply  the  syringe  twice  daily 
to  ensure  clean  healthy  cuttings.  There  are  several  methods  of 
raising  a  stock,  this  being  done  either  from  eyes  or  cuttings  of  the 
old  wood  ;  but  the  above-stated  method  of  starting  the  old  plants 
into  growth  for  the  supply  of  cuttings  is  the  one  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  When  the  cuttings  are  about  three  inches  in  length 
they  should  be  removed  with  a  slight  heel  and  the  bases  covered 
with  silver  sand  for  about  twenty  minutes,  to  prevent  bleeding, 
and  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots  in  a  light  compost,  which 
should  consist  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  peat,  and  silver  sand,  in 
equal  portions.  Plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  case,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80degs.  ;  give  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  they  will  be  found  to  root  freely 
in  a  very  short  time.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should 
be  gradually  hardened  by  admitting  a  little  air  to  the  case,  and 
finally  removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  pit.  By  the  time  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  they  will  require  a  shift  on,  three- 
inch  pots  being  large  enough  for  them  at  this  stage.  Large 
shifts  should  be  avoided  at  all  times. 

The  compost  should  still  be  of  a  light  nature,  with  the  addition 
of  dried  cow  manure  or  bone  dust,  and  some  broken  charcoal  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  porous.  After  potting  keep  the  house  or  pit 
rather  close  for  a  few  days,  and  apply  the  syringe  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  shade  being  afforded  when,  found  necessary.  Gradually 
harden  them  off  until  they  may  be  safely  removed  to  a  warm 
greenhouse.  When  in  this  structure  they  may  receive  their-  final 
sliift ;  five  or  six  inch  pots  will  be  found  quite  large  enough  for 
any  purpose.  The  compost  should  be  of  a  slightly  heavier  and 
rougher  nature  than  the  one  previously  mentioned,  adding  a 
sprinkling  of  soot,  which  will  give  the  leaves  a  nice  dark  colour. 

,  When  well  started  in  their  final  pots  they  may  be  safely  removed 
to  cold  frames,  keeping  them  close  up  to  the  glass,  and  allowing 
ample  space  between  the  plants  ;  give  abundance  of  air  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  and  apply  the  syringe  twice  daily  on 
might  days.  Give  full  exposure  to  sunlight  in  order  to  induce 
short  jointed,  strong  growth.  Of  course,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Poinsettias  are  grown  out  of  doors,  in  some  of  the  more 
.favourable  parts  of  England,  during  the  summer  months,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  the  writer’s  luck  to  enjoy  these  climatic  con- 
c  lhons ;  therefore  I  have  to  be  an  advocate  for  glass  protection. 

fly  the  third  week  in  August  the  plants  should  be  returned  to  a 
cool  house,  to  prevent  checks  by  a  sudden  fall  of  the  temperature 
and  the  consequent  fall  of  the  leaves.  Gradually  introduce  small 
batches  to  warmer  quarters,  as  required,  but  on  no  account  give 
them  too  sudden  a  change.  A  temperature  of  from  55°  to'bO0 

1  be  found  to  suit  them  during  the  flowering  season.  Weil- 
footed  piants  unfolding  their  bracts  may  be  fed  twice  a  week 
with  liquid  manure,  or  some  approved  chemical  preparation, 
xeroise  care  in  the  application  of  water,  as  an  excess  of  moisture 

*  if  ii°U<i  season  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow 

md  tali  off.  As  soon  as  the  bracts  are  fully  grown  the  water 
|UPP  y  should  be  of  a  limited  quantity,  and  when  the  flowering 
>eason  draws  to  a  close  they  must  be  treated  as  previously  men- 


To  obtain  dwarf  plants  some  of  the  old  stools  may  be  cut  bad 
,o  a  dormant  eye -about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  grown  on  ii 
‘  5  °,r  a  lat.e  ^  cuttings  may  be  struck ;  but  these  twc 

ettiods  are  inferior  to  the  one  of  topping  the  early  struck  cut 

•  !f0n0iflargeiiheads,  are  reTuired-  About  the  third  'week  in  July 
nn  1 1 1  ilie  stem  at  a  joint  about  six  inches  from  th< 

P,  ade  the  plants  during  the  process,  and  apply  the  syringi 


ff6  T’  dl1  ak°ut  a  fortnight  the  incision,  will  be  callused  over, 
after  which  they  should  be  severed  and  inserted  as  cuttings  in 
three  or  four  inch  pots.  Place  in  a  brisk  heat  with  a  close  moist 
atmosphere  until  well  rooted,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened,  and  stood  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing,  if 
the  stock  is  short,  the  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken 
will,  if  allowed  to  break,  produce  two  or  three  smaller  but  use¬ 
ful  heads  of  bracts.  Dendrobe. 


A  Strange  Garden  Pet. 

This  is  a  perch  that  came  into  a  water  tank  (almost  three  years 
ago)  in,  one  of  the  glass  houses  in  the  garden  of  which  the  writer 
has  charge.  It  is  about  10  or  11  inches  long,  but  if  this  had  been 
a  nshy  story  it  would  at  least  have  been  twice  that  length, 
it  came  through  the  water  pipe  from  the  loch  which  supplies 
this  city  with  water,  and  entered  our  water  tank  quite  unbidden 
—a  small  body  that  propelled  itself  along  the  surface  in  a  series 
o  jerks.  It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  predict' whether  it  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  frog  or  a  lisli.  As  soon  as  it  made  itself  into  the 
shape  of  a  fish,  it  was  fed  with  small  maggots  out  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  It  gradually  grew  bigger,  and  was  able  to  take  small 
earthworms  ;  it  will  now  take  three  or  four  of  the  largest  earth 
woims  at  a  time.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  wood  lice,  and  if  it 
could  accustom  itself  to  being  out  of  the  water  for  a  time,  it 
could  pick  up  a  good  number  of  these  land  crustaceans  here, 
winch  we .  hear  about  in  The  Gardening  Would,  amongst 
orchids,  ilelons,  etc.  It  has  got  so  tame  that  it  takes  worms  one 
by  one  from  the  hand  ;  it  has  no  fear  of  the  watering  pan  in  lift- 
mg  out  water.  If  you  extend  your  hand  to  it  in  a  friendly  wav, 
dipping  your  little  finger  a  little  under  -the  surface  of  the  water, 
it  will  come  to  shake  hands  with  you,  with  its  mouth;  seeing  it 
has  not  got  hands  to  do  it  in  the  usual  way.  It  prefers  its  food 
living,  but  it  draws  the  line  at  many  living  things,  such  as 
spiders,  beetles,  wireworm,  slugs,  etc.  The  water  is  allowed  to 
constantly  dribble  from  the  tap  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  air  in 
the  water.  It  is  evident  we  can  even  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
a  fash,  although  the  friendship  may  be  gained  by  having  appealed 
to  the  stomach.  Very  much  higher  animals  can  only  be  got  at 
in  the  same  way.  W.  Kennedy. 

Ardarrooh,  Dundee. 


The  Flower  Garden  in  Spring. 

We  are  often  disappointed  with  the  bare  look  of  the  beds  at  this 
season,  which  is  not  as  it  should  be,  because  we  have  such  a 
wealth  of  plants  suitable  for  spring  bedding.  Beds  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  if  planted  thickly  to  cover  the  ground, 
look  very  stiff  and  crowded.  We  can  recall  to  memory-  a  garden 
where  spring  bedding  was  a  charming  feature.  Such  beds  as 
mentioned  were  always  carpeted  with  some  dwarf  suitable  plaints 
We  can  look  back  with  pleasure  to  beds  of  Tulips,  La  Reine,  Cot¬ 
tage  Maid,  and  Golden  Prince,  nestling  in  a  sward  of  For^et-me- 
Nots,  the  blue  flowers  of  the  latter  making  a  charming  contrast, 
besides  acting  as  a  covering  to  the  beds  during  the  dreary 
months  of  winter  and  early  spring.  A  bed  of  the  scarlet  Tulip 
Due  Van  Tholl  looked  equally  well  in  a  cushion  of  Arabis 
albida  ;  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  Tulips  looked  like  so  many 
diamonds  studded  in  a  snowy  cushion.  Nor  are  we  likely  to 
forget  the  impression  left  of  a  bed  of  Narcissus  Emperor  and 
Empress,  which  looked  -a  picture  of  royal  grace  waving  their 
majestic  trumpets  over  a  campet  of  Sedum  acre  aureum.  Tt  may 
interest  some  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  to  know  that  m 
this  case  the  bulbs  were  planted  singly  (the  usual  way)  m 
October,  when  a  clump  of  Sedum  was  rubbed  over  the  bed 
through  a  i-inch  riddle,  a  shovel  of  sand  being  afterwards  sifted 
over  to  form  a  rooting  medium,  every  particle  growing  with  the 
above  result.  This  idea  might  with  advantage  be  further  ex¬ 
tended  and  enlarged  upon.  We  have  at  command  so  many  suit¬ 
able  dwarf  foliage  and  flowering  spring  plants,  which  \voula 
make  an  effective  arrangement,  still  further  acting  as  a  saving 
in  the  bulb  account. 

Enumerated  are  a  few  species  and  varieties,  which  might  ba 
made  use  of  according  to  circumstances  and  requirements,  suit¬ 
ing  alike  the  public  park,  nobleman’s  garden,  or  the  cotter's 
yard: — Arabis  albida,  A.  a.  fl  PI.  (new),  A.  a.  variegata,  A. 
iucida  variegata.  Anemone  nemorosa,  A.  n.  major,  A.  sylvestris 
fl.  pleno  (new),  A.  s.  trifolia,  A.  vernalis  Aubretia  purpurea, 
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A.  Hendersonii,  A.  Leichtlini,  A.  deltoidea  grandiflora,  A.  rosea, 
Ilo  or  is  Little  Gem,  Phlox  setacea,  P.  s.  Nelsoni,  P.  s.  verrna, 
Rianunculus  specious  plenus,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Anemone 
angulosa,  Anemone  Hepatica  alba,  A.  H.  caeru lea,  A.  .  ■  111  )^^1, 

and  their  double  varieties;  Myosotis  alpestns  grandiflora,  M. 
a,  m  alba,  M.  disitiflora,  Erythroniuni  Dens-Gams,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  G.  tenia,  Lamdum  maculiatum  aureum,  Spergula  pro- 

lilei-a  aurea,  and  Yaleriiaam  Phu  aurea. 

Where  permanent  carpets  and  designs  are  aimed  at  there  is  a 
varied  choice  from  many  suitable  varieties  of  Saxifragas,  feed  urns, 
Sempervivums,  Thymus,  Cerastium,  Antemnana,  Arenana, 
Silene,  Veronica,  Arabis,  Heaths,  etc.. and  last,  buit  not  least 
varieties  of  Helleborus  niger  and  H.  Oiientalis ;  we  have  seen  a 
bed  of  these  made  in  various  ways  to  look  beautiful  all  the  year 
round  by  associating  .with  them  such  things  as  Iris,  <  .ladioli, 
Montbretias.  A  charming  effect  was.  made  with  Gladiolus  Goi- 
yiillei,  The  Bride,  and  (also  Month retia  rosea.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  flower  garden  looking  dull  at  this  season,  we  ha\  e 
such  a  wealth  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  Besides  those 
enumerated  we  have  the  indispensable  Wallflower,  variegated 
Kale.  Especially  meritorious  is  Albino,  a.  white  variety,  best 
described  as  a  snowy  Pyramid,  giant  strains  of  Auricxila,  golden 
and  yellow,  being  our  favourite.  The  same  might  be  said  pi 
Polyanthus,  Primulas,  etc. 

A  word  might  also  be  said  on  naturalising  sprung  flowering 
bulbs  in  grass  plots, sloping  banks  and  borders.  The  writer  has 
some  vivid  recollection  of  some  beautiful  landscapes,  where 
Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Scilla,  Chionodora,  etc.,  were  un¬ 
sparingly  used  in  a  careless  fashion,  straight  lines  and  stilt 
arrangements  being  avoided  in  order  to  get  natural  results,  lhe 
planting  of  Narcissus  in  this  way  has  much  to  commend  it.  the 
flowers  are  always  clean  in  rainy  weather,  when  those  planted  in 
t-Vie  borders  are  bespattered  with  mud.  An  occasional  dusting  ol 
soot  or  lime  keeps,  their  admirer  the  slug  at  a  safe  distance. 

James  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay. 


Dog's-tooth  Violets. 

(Erythroniuni  Dens-canis.) 

As  these  lovely  spring  flowers  are  once  more  greeting  us  with 
Their  twofold  beauty  of  flower  and  leaf,  a  few  notes  upon  them 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  many  readers.  Although  the  flowers 
were1  quite  insignificant  (which  they  certainly  are  not),  the  Dog  s- 
tooth  Violets  would  he  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  foliage 
alone  it  being  generally  conceded  that  this  is  quite  equal  to  the 
best-foliaged  Cypripediums  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  had  they 
to  be  grown  under  glass  like  the  Cypripeiium,  they  would  receive 
more  attention  than  they  do. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  species  at  all  well  known,  but 
there  are  numerous  varieties  in  cultivation.  I  see  that  one 
Continental  firm  catalogues  no  less  than  twenty-four  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties.  The  following  are'  the  better-known  sorts  : 
Erythromium  americanum  has  broad,  lance-shaped  leaves, 
spotted  with  a  lovely  brown,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  yellow 
flowers  ;  E.  Dens-canis,  or  common  Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  has  brown- 
blotched  leaves,  the  workings  being  less  distinct  th^n  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  species,  the  flowers  being  purple;  E.  D.  c.  album  is  the 
same  as  the  type,  but  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  E.  D.  c.  a.  major 
is  a  great  improvement  on  this,  both  in  length  of  stalk  and  size 
of  flower  ;  E,  giganteum  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  The  foliage  is  much  the  same  as  E.  americanum,  better  if 
anything  ;  the  flowers  are  a  pale  straw,  with  a  deep  orange 
centre 

If  crown  in  the  mixed  bed  or  border  without  any  special  atten¬ 
tion,  they  only  yield  poor  results,  but  well  repay  a  little  special 
care  If  grown  in  the  above  positions  they  should  be  planted 
in  good-sized  clumps,  as  thus  planted  they  have  a  better  effect, 
and  can  thus  get  a  little  special  attention  more  conveniently. 

If  one  wished  to  form  a  collection,  a  low  rockery  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  mixing  them  up  with  the 
other  subjects,  one  variety  to  a  “pocket..’  My  own  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  grow  them  in  beds,  the  results  being  m  every  way 

highly  satisfactory.  .  ■■ 

The  proper  time  to  plant  is  just  after  the  foliage  has  died 
down.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  or  deeply  du^,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  some  rich  light  materials  well  incor¬ 
porated  with  it.  Some  recommend  a  proportion  of  peat  for  this 
purpose,  and  those  who  can  procure  it  readily  may  use  it  with 
advantage,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary.  Leaf  mould 
sand,  old  potting  soil,  wood  ashes,  and  road  scrapings  are  all 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  used  according  to  circuim 
stances.  The  bulbs  (resembling  a  dog’s  tooth,  as  the  name  of 


the  plant  indicates)  should  be  planted  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep.  Beyond  stirring  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  keeping  it  clean, 
nothing  will  be  required  the  first  season,  but  after  this  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  an  annual  top-dressing  of  some  rich,  light 
compost,  similar  to  that  advocated  for  making  up  the  beds  or 
clump®.  This  top-dressing  is  best  given  in  early  spring  before 
growth  commences.  -They  can  be  mildly  forced,  either  in  pots  or 
by  placing  a  frame  over  a  bed.  Chas.  Comfort. 


A  Few  Stove  Orchids. 

Orchids  are  an  interesting  group  of  plants,  both  from  a 
botanical  and  horticultural  point  ot  view.  Anyone  who  has  a 
stove  would  be  well  repaid  if  lie  commenced  to  grow  a  few,  even 
at  the  expense  oif  throwing  away  some  of  the  common  Crotons  or 
Dracaenas.  If  given  careful  attention,  kept  clean,  and  watered 
at  the  right  time,  they  should  thrive,  and  be  a  credit  to  the  one 
who  has  charge:  of  the  house.  I  have  seen  many  looking  infinitely 
better  when  grown  in  the  stove  than  those  in  the  general  collec¬ 
tion.  AnoectO'chilus,  Phaius,  Calanthes,  and  Peristeria  are 
examples. 

Anoectochili  are  plants  of  great  beauty,  attaining  -a  height  of 
about  four  inches  ;  the  foliage  is  the  only  part  that  attracts  our 
admiration,  the  flowers  being  small  and  inconspicuous. 

A  suitable  compost  consists  of  sphagnum,  peat,  broken  crocks, 
and  a  little  sand,  well  mixed  together.  Small  pots  shout 1  be  used, 
as  these1  plants  make  little  root  ;  thorough  drainage  is  necessary . 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cutting  the  small  rhizomes  into  pieces 
just  below  a  joint,  placing  each  one.  in  a  single  pot.  Six  or 
eight  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  large  shallow  pan,  filling  the 
sjiaces  betwen  the  pots  with  moss,  and  arranging  a  bell-glass 
over  the  whole.  W ipe  off  every  morning  the  accumulated 
moisture  from  the  interior  of  the  glass,  and  slightly  raise  it 
during  the  day,  or  the  plants  will  become  spindly,  and  damp  off 
as  the  stems  are  thick  and  fleshy.  Give  all  the  light  possible, 
but  never  allow  the  sun’s  rays  to  reach  them,  as  they  are  shade- 
loving  plants.  Plenty  of  water  will  be  required  through  the 
summer  months,  and  when  flowers  appear  the  season  of  rest  will 
be  near  at  hand  ;  remove  to  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and 
diminish  the  amount  of  water,  just  keeping  them  moist  being 

sufficient.  , 

Sponge  the  plants  occasionally  for  thnps  and  red  spider,  or  tne 
leaves  will  be  disfigured.  Anoectoehilus  (Macodes)  Petola  is  one 

of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  .  . 

The  various  forms  of  Phaius  are  very  robust  terrestiial 
Orchids,  and  succeed  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  rough  peat, 
and  chopped  sphagnum  ;  and  they  are  greatly  benefited  if  given 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure.  Potting  should  take  place 
in  the-  spring,  when  new  growth  commences  ;  and  at  this  peiiocl 
they  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  bulbs.  During  their 
resting  season  do  not  allow  them  to  become  quite  dry.  feome 
really  flne  specimens  may  be  grown  of  P.  grandifolius  and  r. 

Wallichii.  w  . 

Thunias  {included  under  Phaius)  require  a  little  ditteieni 
treatment  ;  they  should  be  repotted  about  the  third  week  m 
March,  or  when  signs  of  new  growth  are  apparent.  Give  them 
the  lightest  position,  and  water  very  sparingly  at  first, 
increasing  the  supply  as  growth  advances.  After  they  fiave 
flowered  the  leaves  will  begin  to  decay,  when  water  can  be  wi  i 
held,  allowing  them  to  take  their  annual  rest  m  a  dry  house, 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50  I.  1.  a  a, 
Bensonae.  and  T.  Veitchiana  are  about  the  best  to  grow. 

Peristeria  is  a  small  genus,  P.  elata,  “  the  Dove  Oichid,  ■ in- 
the  one  generally  grown.  It  is  a  very  interesting  plant  on 
account  of  the  white  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  a  dove.  -■ 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  peat,  and  sand  will  suit  it  admiraDiy 
giving  plenty  of  light  and  water  during  the  tune  of  growth. 
After  growth  is  completed,  it  must  be  kept  dry,  or  the  resu  vr 
be  no  flowers.  Give  an  occasional  syringe  overhead  to  prevent 

the  leaves  from  shrivelling.  _ _ 

Calanthes  are  very  showy  subjects,  and  should  be  grow  ) 
all,  especially  those  who  reside  a  distance  from  the  metiop  , 
and  other  large  towns,  where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  blaCK 
fogs,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  good  colouring  of  Calan  ■ 

Two  good  articles  have  lately  appeared  in  the  G.  VV-,  s 
will  only  emphasise  that  no  water  he  given  for  severe  w 
after  potting,  damping  between  the  pots  two  or  three  times  . 
being  all  that  is  necessary.  ^  •  ■A-NST 


*  *  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  ‘‘W.  H.  W.”  for  his  article  on  “Early  Arums 
without  forcing,”  page  303. 
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LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

March  25th. 

(Concluded  f  rom  page  302.) 

One  Orchid,  Mr.  J.  AlcColl  was  first  with  a  remarkably  well- 
flowered  Cymbidium  lowianum  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle. 

Six  hardy  forced  plants,  Mr.  E.  It.  Finch  held  the  coveted  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  good  lot ;  T.  McClelland,  Esq.  {gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bustard),  second.  For  three  plants  Mr.  T.  Hitchman  led,  in¬ 
cluding  a  fine  plant  of  Rose  Crimson  Rambler. 

Four  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  W.  Bustard  was  the  only  exhibitor. 
One  Fern,  the  same  exhibitor  scored  with  Goniophlebium  subauri¬ 
cula  turn. 

Three  Azaleas,  Mr.  T.  Hitchman  had  the  best ;  whilst  for  the 
single,  W.  Tod,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Eaton),  took  the  lead. 

Four  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Mr.  T.  Hitchman  won  with  finely- 
bloomed  bushes.  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  won  for  the  single  plant. 
Greenhouse  Rhododendron,  Mr.  J.  Stoney  scored  with  a  weii 
flowered  fragrantissimum. 

Three  Palms  or  Cycads,  Mr.  Stoney  was  again  to  the  fore  with 
Kentia  fosteriana  Lantana  borbonica,  and  Phoenix  reclinata  ; 

Mr.  F.  C.  Keightley  second. 

for  three  Palms  in  eight  pots,  Mr.  Stoney  again  took  the  lead, 
and  for  the  single  plant  won  with  a  huge  Kentia  belmoreana. 
Six  Cinerarias,  A.  McKenzie  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Lyon),  with  a  good  strain. 

Six  table  plants,  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch. 

Six  Cyclamen,  T.  Von  Heyder,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Lewis), 
with  large  blooms  and  good  substance. 

Four  Azalea  mollis,  Air.  T.  Hitchman,  in  rich-coloured  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  for  the  single  plant  Air.  F.  Keightley,  also  highly 
coloured. 

The  non-competitive  groups  did  much  to  enhance  the  beauty  o; 
the  show.  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  contributed  a 
very  fine  display  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips,  including  many  of  the 
newer  varieties,  which  was  worthily  accorded  the  society’s  Gold 
Medal.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons  also  secured  a  Gold  Medal 
for  Amaryllis,  Lilacs  of  sorts,  Acers,  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  etc. 

The  following  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit: — Messrs. 
John  Cowan  and  Co.,  group  of  Orchids,  including  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Demdrobiums,  etc.  ;  Mr.  W. 
Rowlands,  forced  plants  in  variety  and  spring  flowering  bulbs  ; 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Davies  and  Co.,  forced  plants,  choice  Tulips, 
and  telling  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  Certificate  of  Merit  being 
awarded  for  Tulip  Queen  Alexandra  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst, 
Ferns,  Daffodils,  Spiraeas  and  fine  seedling  Carnations. 

The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out  by  a  sub-committer 
under  Air.  T.  Foster,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  secre¬ 
tary.  It  is  to  be  very  much  regretted  that  the  public  did  not 
support  such  a  splendid  exhibition  in  far  greater  numbers. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

April  Is  t. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  took  place  on  the  above  date,  and  was  not  particularly 
well  favoured  in  the  matter  of  weather,  as  it  rained  more  or  less 
4a,ll  day.  There  was  no  competition  as  in  bygone  days,  the  show 
being  made  up  of  miscellaneous  groups  from  various  nursery¬ 
men  and  private  growers,  for  which  medals  were  awarded 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  exhibit.  As  a  show  it  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  several  of  those  which  have  been  held  in 
j  recent  years. 

-Messrs.  Hugh,  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  an 
[exhibit  in  the  conservatory  consisting  chiefly  of  hard-wooded 
'subjects,  such  ias  Indian,  and  other  Azaleas,  Roses  in  pots  and  in 
a  cut  state,  Acacia  v-erticillatia,  and  Choisya  ternata.  They  also 
had  Lily  of  the  Valley,  tree  Paeonies,  and  other  flowering  sub- 
I jests.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co,,  High  Hnlborn,  London,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Aledal  for  a  very  extensive  group  of  their  bril¬ 
liant  prize  Cinerarias,  which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-circle,  and  included  a  great  variety  in  the  matter  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  scarcely  two  of  the  plants  being  exactly  alike. 
Mixed  amongst  the  large  flowering  types  were  dwarf  plants  of  the 
stellata  race,  which  appeared  very  elegant  and  graceful  by  con- 
mast  with  the  huge  flowers  of  the  florists’  types. 

A  new  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Adamson  (gardener, 
Mr.  George  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W, ,  for  a  large 


group  of  Azaleas,  Hyacinths,  Dendrobimns,  and  other  Orchids, 
m  ixed  with  fine  foliage  plants.  She  also  had  a  Silver  Medial  for 
a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  in  great  variety,  these  being 
of  the  usual  class  grown  in  stoves  for  decorative  purposes. 

Campbell  Newington,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Abbott), 
The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  had  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Very  prominent  were  large 
trained  specimens  of  Azalea  indica,  Lilacs,  Dendrobiu-ms,  Diely¬ 
tra,  and  other  forced  plants.  He  also  had  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  Hyacinths. 

A  Gold  Aledal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 
for  a  fine  exhibit  of  Roses  in  a  cut  state,  making  an  attractive 
display.  Some  of  the  finer  varieties  were  Alaman  Cochet,  Elise 
Fugier,  Alme.  Ravary,  Cleopatra,  Alme.  Hoste,  Marechal  Niel, 
Mrs.  Alawley,  Golden  Gate,  etc.  A  few  of  them  were  shown  in 
bud. 

Alessrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  received 
a  large  Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  Anemones,  double  Primroses,  etc. 

Messrs,  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were 
awarded  a  large  Silver  Aledal  for  a  fine  group  of  forced  Lilacs, 
variegated  Negundo,  Clivias,  Azaleas,  Ferns  and  other  plants, 
backed  up  with  tall  Palms. 

Alessrs.  Wm.  Outbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  were  awarded  a 
Gold  Aledal  for  a  splendid  group  of  forced  flowering  trees  And 
shrubs.  They  had  fine  standards  of  Cytisus  praecox,  C.  pur¬ 
purea,  Laburnum  Adami,  etc.  Dwarfer  specimens  consisted  of 
Ghent  Azaleas,  Spiraeas,  Guelder  Roses,  flowering  Currants, 
and  other  plants.  The  group  was  set  up  with  large  Palms  behind 
the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertslon,  Dublin,  were  awarded  a  Gold 
Aledal  for  a  'collection  of  Daffodils,  neatly  arranged  in  jars,  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  ■  They  also  staged  early  flowering 
Tulijns,  including  some  beautifully  edged  ones,  suck  as  Due  de 
Berlin,  Wapen  van  Leiden,  Keizerskroon,  and  Brunbilde. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  were  accorded  a 
Silver  Aledal  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Daffodils,  in  pots. 
They  also  had  a  great  variety  of  Daffodils,  set  up  in  trays,  and 
supported  by  means  of  double  wire  frames,  so  that  the  flowers 
were  arranged  in  natural  groups  on  a  groundwork  of  moss. 

Alessrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowheld  Nursery,  Lower  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  Ferns  in  their  usual  style,  the  speci¬ 
mens  in  many  cases  being  of  large  size,  and  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  They  had  fine  specimens  of  Davallias,  Asplenium  eauda- 
tum,  Cibotium  Sc.hiedei,  Pellaea  rotundifolia,  etc.  The  young 
fronds  of  LomarLa  L’Hermiinieri  were  of  a  beautiful  red  oolour. 
(New  Gold  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  large 
group  of  their  Azaleas,  including  fine  masses  of  Anthony 
Kaster,  also  A.  mollis,  hybrids  of  mollis  x  sinensis.  They  also 
staged  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  and  Japanese  Maples.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
staged  a  group  of  Daffodils  in  great  variety.  Hardy  plants  were 
also  very  numerous,  including  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi , 
Ramondia  pyrenaiea,  Anemones,  etc.  (Silver  Aledal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  was  accorded  a  new  Gold  Medal,  for  a  large  group  of 
Orchids  in  great  variety.  Very  fine  were  Odontoglossum  wilck- 
eanum,  O.  crispum  Abner  Hassell,  O.  Adrianae  cobbianum, 
and  others. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
an  extensive  group  of  foliage  plants  such  as  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Ferns,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Eugenia  inyriophylla,  Dracaena, 
Victoria,  etc.,  all  in  excellent  condition.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Air.  John  Odell,  Colburn  Green,  Hillingdon,  had  a  group  of 
Cyclamen  in  forty-eight  and  thirty-two  size  pots,  in  a  very 
floriferous  condition. 

Air.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  Dunsmure  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  staged 
Lilies,  Daffodils,  Roses,  and  other  flowers,  made  up  in  the  form 
of  wreaths  and  floral  devices.  (Silver  Gilt  Aledal.) 

Hybrid  Irise§  were  exhibited  by  the  Iris  Plant  and  Bulb  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Martins,  Guernsey. 

Alessrs.  B  S,  Williams  and  Son  had  a  group  of  single  and 
double  Daffodils  in  great  variety,  and  Anemone  The  Sutton, 
having  scarlet  flowers  and  a  satiny  zone. 

There  was  a  class  for  table  decorations,  and  Bronze  Aledals 
were  awarded  to  two  of  them  exhibited  by  students  belonging  to 
the  floral  class  of  the  society.  A  Silver  Aledal  was  awarded  to 
Aliss  Annie  Green,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  an  arrangement  of 
Daffodils. 
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One  of  tlie  leading  features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was 
undoubtedly  the  splendid  group  of  Amaryllis,  shown  by  Captain 
Holford.  Cut  tea  and  hybrid  perpetual  Boses  were  also  in 
splendid  condition,,  and  Moss  Boses  were  well  shown,  though 
they  required  another  week  to  fully  develop  the  flowers.  Other 
notable  features  of  the  meeting  were  groups  of  forced  trees  and 
.shrubs,  Conifers,  collections  of  Daffodils,  Azaleas,  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  and  alpine  plants.  Orchids  were  also  well  represented 
though  not  so  extensively  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

•Jeremiah  Col  man,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Orchids.  Very  fine  were 
Phaius  Norman,  and  other  unnamed  hybrids  of  that  type.  Very 
choice  things  were  Oattleya  inlfermedia  alba,  Cymbidium  lowia- 
num  oo.uoolor,  Ooelogyne  cristartia  alba,  etc.  (Silver  flora 

Medal1.)  ■  ,  .  . .  cl 

Messrs.  James  and  A.  A.  MoBean,  Cooksibridge,  Sussex, 
staged  a  small  but  choice  group  of  Odontoglossums,  chiefly 
varieties  of  0.  crispum,  including  white  ground,  rosy  ground, 
andyellow  ground  varieties,  all  of  which  were  very  well  grown 
and  flowered.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Be  Band  Orawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  SevenOaJks,  exhibited  a  group  of  Choice  Orchids,  set  up  on 
a.  groundwork  of  the  scarlet  flowered  Soph.ronites  grandiflora, 
which  was  certainly  novel  and  effective.  He  bad  some  grand 
forms  ,  of  Odcntoglossum  criispnm,  O.  triumph  an  s,  and  0. 
Adrianae  in  named  varieties.  Some  specimens  of  O.  crispum 
were  grown  in  glass  jars,  which  seemed  to  agree  very  well 
with  them.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Herrn  0.  Beyrodt,  Marienfelde,  Berlin,  exhibited  some 
choice  varieties  of  O.  crispum  and  some  natural  hybrids  allied 
to  it,  most  of  which  were  very  handsomely  blotched. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Frank  Rehder, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Norris),  the  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  for  a 
large  and  well-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ballianum. 
The  blotching  on  the  flower  was  rather  pale;  otherwise  it  was 

a  line  variety.  ,  . 

Captain  Holford,  G.I.E.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman), 
Westenbirt,  Tetbury,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
small  but  choice  group  of  Odontoglossums,  Gattleyas,  and 

Laeliocattleyas.  . 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  group  of  small- 
flowered,  or  what  are  usually  termed  botanical  Orchids.  Some 
of  them  were  very  pretty,  however,  including  Angraecum  fas- 
tuosum,  Bulbopliyllum  siamense,  and  Epidendrum  Endresii. 
Some  of  the  Masdevallias  were  very  well  flowered.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  a 
small  hut  choice  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cat- 
tleyas,  Laeliocattleyas,  and  Cypripediums.  Very  choice  were 
Cattleya  Empress  Frederick,  Heaton  var.,  and  Laeliocattleya 

haroldiana.  . 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rossiyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  a  few  choice  Orchids,  including  Cypri- 
pedium  Mrs.  Pitt,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  Abner  Hassell, 
which  was  very  heavily  blotched.  He  also  had  a  splendid 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Persimmon,  which  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  Originally  this  was  bought  out  of  an  im¬ 
portation  for  Is.  6d. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  exhibited 
Dendrobium  Wiganiae  grandiflorum. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill), 
Ti-ino-  Park,  Tnng,  exhibited  a  large  and  very  choice  group  of 
Moss-Roses,  including  red,  pink,  and  white  varieties.  They 
required .  about  another  week  to  be  -in  perfection,  but  as  they 
were  they  attracted  a.  considerable  amount  of  attention. 

(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.)  irlII 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
set  up  a  large  group  of  Azaleas  on  the  floor.  They  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  standards  of  Azalea  Anthony  Roster,  Lilacs,  and 
W'shaiias.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  - 

Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  an  exhibit  of  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  as  well  as  some  Conifers  and  Veronicas  suit¬ 
able  for  rockwork.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.)  -  _  , 

Messrs  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park,  Norwood  Road, 
S  E  staged  a  group  of  Caladiums,  including  very  many  pretty 
varieties, ^both  of  the  large  and  small-leaved  types.  The  yellow 
and  red  of  Princess  Royal  was  very  choice  and  attractive. 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  Daffodils  in  the  various  types.  Very  fine 
varieties  were  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Katherine,  Spurrell,  Hulda, 
Lord  Roberts,  Phil  May,  Monarch,  and  Mine.  Plemp.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  F.  W.  Curry,  Lismore,  Ireland,  exhibited  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  'Daffodils,  including  many  rare  hybrids  not 
yet  generally  cultivated.  Amongst  the  uncommon  ones  were 
Vesuvius,  Lady  M.  Boscowen,  Maggie  May,  Lucifer,  "White 
Queen,  Duke  of  Beford,  Firebrand,  etc.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal. ) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Busli  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Palms',  the  largest  of  which  were  elevated  on 
pots  and  reached  up  to  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  The  front  of  the 
group  was  occupied  with  pink  'and  pale  lavender  Hydrangeas, 
and  Choisya  ternata.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited  a 
group  of  forced  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Azaleas, 
Guelder  Roses,  Pyrus  floribunda,  and  Lilacs.  Very  fine  also  was 
Magnolia  ainabile  and  M.  spulangeana.  Some  fine  tree  Paeonies 
were  also  included  in  tlie  group.  They  also'  had  a  collection  of 
winter  flowering  and  Malmaison  Oarnatious.  (Silver  1*  lora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,,.  Tavistock  Street-,  Covent 
Garden,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Wallflowers,  in  all  the  leading 
colours  of  tlie  day:  The  plants,  us  a  rule,  were  of  very  dwarf 
habit.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  cx- 
habited  a  large  group  of  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  Clematis,  and 
Ferns.  Very  fine  was  a  Rose  named  Leuchtstem,  with  a  white 
centre.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  staged  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants, 
including  many  fine  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  all  named.  They 
had  some  grand  flowers  of  Sarracenia  flava,  with  large  yellow 
flowers.  A  new  variety  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  Charles  Bird,  had 
large  drooping  flowers  of  a  lavender  shade  on  the  back,  and  white 
on  the  face.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  F.  T.  Barry,  Bart.,  M.P.  (  ^ardenei ,  Mr.  Ro  h  Bio  1, 
St.  Leonard’s  Hill ,  Windsor,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Camellias,  mixed  with  pot  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Artillery  plant. 

Messrs.  Janies  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  staged 
a  large  group  of  Cinerarias  on  the  floor.  They  were  arranged  in 
a  semi-circular  mound,  hacked  up  with  Palms,  and  mixed  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  large  floweriug 
types.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

"  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham  and  Croydon,  had  a  group 
of  rock  plants,  many  of  which  were  grown  in  ornamental  pots 
and  pans.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Go.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
set  up  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  mixed  with 
Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowering  subjects.  Very  interesting 
were  several  of  the  species  of  Tulip  and  Fri.tiillaria.  Iris  bueharica 
was  also  very  choice  and  interesting.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  I 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  set  up 
a  group  of  Conifers,  Portugal  Laurels,  Hollies,  Azaleas,  and  the 
double  white  Japanese  Plum  (Primus  japonica  fl.  pi.).  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a.  collection  of  varieties  ; 
of  the  Japanese  Quince  (Pyrus  japonica). 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  Roses,  including  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  Teas.  Some  ot 
them  were  cut  with  long  stems  and  foliage.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Dinton,  Hants,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Narcissi,  chiefly  hybrids.  Very  choice  forms  were  Waterwitch. 
Lemon  Girl,  Gold  Eye,  Bronze  Shield,  Hesperis,  and  Bodyguard. 

Messrs.  James  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group  ot 
Cineraria  Feltham  Bouquet,  and  some  new  Amaryllis.  They 
also  had  a  very  extensive  collection  of  dried  plants  which  had  been 
collected  in  China. 

Capt.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  was  awarded  a.  Gold  Medal  tor  a  mag¬ 
nificent  group  of  Amaryllis,  this  being  undoubtedly  the  leading  j 
feature  exhibited.  The  varieties  were  very  numerous,  and  mot1 
of  them  were  named.  He  makes  a  feature  of  this  class  of  plants, 
and  every  year  his  collection  seems  to  be  improving  in  the  qualit) 
of  the  flowers  brought  up  for  exhibition.  For  a  privaffe  collec¬ 
tion  they  -certainly  stand  unrivalled.  . 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Cc.- 
chester,  were  accorded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  large- 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Roses,  chiefly  Tea  varieties.  I  eP 
fine  samples  were  White  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Lad) 
Roberts,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mareehal  Niel,  and  Cleopatra. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
u  will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Ten-ace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Ohas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Eleven  new  members 
were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  The  membership  now 
exceeds  1,000.  Seven  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund. 

*  *  * 


The  Metropolitan  Puri.ic  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces  :  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  83,  Lan¬ 
caster  Gate,  W. ,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart,  (vice-chairman), 
presiding,  progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  schemes  for 
the  acquisition  of  Hainault  Forest  and  of  fields  adjacent  to 
Hampstead  Heath  belonging  to  Eton  College.  It  was  reported 
that  the  work  at  the  Southfields  (Wandsworth)  Ground  having 
been  completed,  it  would  be  opened  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  that 
the  tree  planting  at  All  Saints’  Churchyard,  Poplar,  had  been 
finished.  It  was  stated  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Association 
to  open  the  front  part  of  St.  Luke’s  Churchyard,  Old  Street,  had 
been  adopted,  and  a  grant  of  seats  was  made  for  this  ground. 
Seats  were  also  granted  for  a  recreation  ground  at  Leyton,  for 
Broomfield  Park,  N.,  and  for  Christ  Church,  Westminster.  It 
was  decided  to  take  steps  to’  oppose  the  Old  Bridewell  Burying 
Ground  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  passed  the 
Upper  House,  and  which  seeks  to  repeal  the  general  law  against 
building  on  disused  burial  grounds,  in  favour  of  a  private 
owner.  It  was  stated  that  it  had  definitely  been  arranged  to 
remove  the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  Chelsea,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  continue  to  make  efforts  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  site.  A  grant  of  apparatus  was 
made  for  a  gymnasium  at  South  Bromley.  It  was  mentioned 
that  the  Horticultural  Society  was  likely  to  give  up  its  fine 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  it  was  agreed  to  see  whether  they 
could  be  continued  under  some  other  management.  It  was 
mentioned  that  Clifford’s  Inn,  E.C. ,  was  advertised  for  sale  on 
the  14th  May,  and  it  was  resolved  to  find  out  whether  the  garden 
which  forms  part  of  the  site  could  be  preserved. 

*  *  * 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  association  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  at  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  (president) 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Service,  nurseyman,  Maxwelltown, 
Dumfries,  read  a  paper  on  “  Shows  and  Showing.”  Mr.  Service 
dealt  first  with  “village  shows,”  and  contended  that  the  com¬ 
petition  in  garden  plots  is  the  most  valuable  feature  in  these 
institutions.  The  county  show  was  next  dealt  with,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  he  referred  to  the  falling  off  in  the  classes 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Dealing  with  the  Edinburgh 
shows,  he  described  them  as  a  veritable  horticultural  Mecca. 
The  London  shows  and  the  speciality  shows  were  each  in  turn 
dealt  with.  Speaking  of  points  in  judging,  Mr.  Service 
advocated  a  federation  of  leading  horticultural  societies  in  order 
to  come  to  some  better  common  understanding  on  the  matter. 
He  also  suggested  that  it  might  be  an  improvement  if  judges 
were  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  board  of 
I  ^miners.  The  paper  was  favourably  discussed  by  a  number 
or  members.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  were  from  Mr.  A.  R. 
Henderson,  Monkwood  Grange,  whose  fine  plant  of  Schizantlius 
pmnatus  roseum  was  granted  a  Cultural  Certificate  ;  from  Mr. 
jeo.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  whose  Oollogyne  cristata  alba, 
Odontoglossuni  crispum,  and  plants  of  Dendrobium  cassiope  were 
awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  ;  from  Todd  and  Co.,  Sliandwick 
lace,  w-ho  had  a  vase  each  of  Rose  Caroline  Testout  and  Liberty 
and  a  vase  of  yellow  Spanish  Iris  ;  from  Mr.  Copeland,  Orwell 
°r  ge,  IS  ell ie  Rockett  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  and  Mr.  Coombes, 
and  a  very  large  truss  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum  ;  from 
essis.  Dickson  and  Co.,  seven  pots  Cineraria,  a  very  dwarf 
/t111-  W1  1  very  soft,  delicate  shades  of  colour,  were  awarded  a 
t,  *  1  f'a ’ 0  Merit  ;  from  J.  W.  Scarlett,  Inverness,  a  late 

cco  i  named  Superb  and  a  tuber  of  the  famous  new  Potato 

mrmTO ln  .7  and  from  Mrs-  A1£ie>  Togher  House,  Holly- 
C°’  "  aT°T  forty-one  varieties  of  border  Primroses, 
ncludmg  one  with  green  flowers. 

*  *  * 

tuw0\vpd?°RiTICTJI,TTTTltL  Society.— Examination  in  horticul- 
esr  ay,  April  22nd,  1903  :  Candidates  wishing  to  sit 


for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  examination  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  on  Wednesday,  April  22nd,  and  who  have  not  yet  sent  in 
their  entries,  are  requested  to  forward  same  without  delay  to 
the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

Temple  Flower  Show  (May  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  1903). — For 

the  sixteenth  year  in  succession  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  their  Great  Spring  Flower  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  treasurer  and  benchers) 
on  May  26th,  27th,  and  28th.  Copies  of  the  schedule  can  now 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Applicants  should  enclose  a  stamped 
envelope,  ready  addressed  to  themselves. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  council  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  exhibitors  to  regulation  2,  on  page  50  of  the 
book  of  arrangements,  1903,  which  orders  that  notice  of  intention 
to  exhibit  groups  must  be  given  not  later  than  the  Friday  before. 
The  council  interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  letter  should  reach 
the  superintendent  at  Chiswick,  or  the  secretary  at  Victoria 
Street,  on  the  Friday,  preferably  the  former.  The  rule  further 
states  that  exhibitors  must  at  the  same  time  state  the  nature 
of  their  proposed  exhibit.  Notice  will  be  sent  to  the  exhibitors 
by  post  despatched  on  Saturday,  or  by  telegram,  as  to  whether 
the  space  they  desire  can  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  Exhi¬ 
bitors  are  also  requested  to  note  that  Lilies  sent  with  the  stamens 
cut  out  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  put  on  the  stages,  but  will 
have  to  be  taken  back. at  once. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.—"  The  Value  of  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
tor  Gardeneis  was  the  subject  for  the  evening’s  discussion  at  tne 
meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Red- 
land,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ult.,  when  Mr.  E.  Binfield  presided 
over  a;  good  attendances.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves, 
the  energetic  secretary'of -this  up-to-date  society;  who  fiastso  mhch 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  Bristol  gardeners,  and  to  whom  this 
association  owes  to  a  very  great  extent  the  prominent  position  it 
holds  to-day  amongst  the  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  England.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  gar¬ 
deners  of  Bristol  and  district  who  were  absent  from  this  meeting 
have  much  cause  for  regret.  That  they  would  have  left  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  full  satisfaction  goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Groves  dealt 
in  an  eloquent  way  with  the  many  advantages  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly  accrue  by  being  members  of  such  societies  as  these.  If  we 
lotok  at  the  gardening  profession  we  find  it  commands  more  scope 
for  individual  thought  and  action  than  probably  any  other  trado 
or  profession.  How  varied  and  how  many  are  the  experiences 
which  the  gardener  comes  into  daily  contact  with !  Here  it  is 
that  these  mutual  improvement  societies  render  that  assistance 
winch  only  those  engaged  in  gardening  can,  and  do,  appreciate, 
lo  ha\e  our  fads  and  errors  exploded,  to  listen  to  the  experiences 
ot  others,  to  have  their  advice,  means  that  we  gain  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  reputa 
tion  m  the  horticultural  world.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
perhaps,  of  these  societies  is  to  cause  the  younger  gardener  of  to- 
day  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  profession  lie  has  chosen, 
thereby  making  him  a  better  gardener,  and  consequently  a  more 
valuable  servant.  Then,  again,  the  fact  of  bringing  gardeners 
into  closer  contact  with  each  other  must  undoubtedly  mean  the 
mutual  benefit  of  each  other.  Mr.  Groves  emphasised  the  fact 
that  employers  were  most  certainly  reaping  the  harvest  from  the 
good  seed  sown  bv  these  valued  associations,  and  appealed  to 
them  to  interest  themselves  more  deeply  in  the  good  work  they 
were  doing.  The  providing  of  libraries  of  sound  readable  works 
on  horticulture  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Bristol 
gardeners.  The  age  of  secrets  is  passed,  and  the  gardener  no 
longer  locks  his  knowledge  up  in  his  own  self,  but  imparts  it  to 
his  brother  gardener  through  these  gardeners’  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  advantages  which  the  young  gardener  has  to-dav 
over  his  forefathers  are  manifold,  and  he  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
dark  when  he  has  the  helping  hand  of  such  societies  that  Bristol 
can  truly  boast  of.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  gardeners  and 
lovers  of  their  gardens  to  join  one  of  these  associations,  thereby 
helping  on  the  interests  of  horticulture,  which  in  itself  is  noble 
in  the  extreme.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Groves  brought 
to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
lecture  should  be  printed  and  circulated  free  of  charge  to  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  district  and  their  gardeners.  The  prizes  for 
the  evening  for  a  vase  of  flowers  for  table  decoration  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Atwell),  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thoday),  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  (gardener,  Mr. 
Curtis),  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  Orchard),  and  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Aiken  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke).  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr. 
W.  How  el  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  for  Dendrobium  wardia- 
num,  and  to  Mr.  Coleman  (gardener,  Mr.  Spry)  for  two  pots  of 
Mignonette. 

*  *  * 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — The  gardeners  of 
the  Baling  district  brought  their  session  to  a  close  on  the  31st 
ult.  The  occasion  was  the  fifteenth  annual  dinner,  at  which  the 
Mayor  of  Ealing  (Councillor  H.  W.  Peal,  J.P. )  presided;  while 
the  place  selected  was  the  Drayton  Court  Hotel,  where  the  menu 
and  the  management  gave  every  satisfaction.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  the  Mayor  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Society”  in  a  felicitous  speech.  He  said  that  gardening  was  a 
very  fascinating  pursuit,  which  demanded  the  qualities  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  He  also  referred  to  the  difficulties 
of  climate,  etc.,  and  agreed  that  the  English  gardener  had  a  good 
deal  to  contend  with.  The  bon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  Roberts)  re¬ 
plied  in  his  usual  forceful  manner,  and  insisted  that  mutual  im¬ 
provement  was  necessary  to  gardeners,  their  duties  being  so 
varied  that,  to  obtain  anything  like  success,  an  exchange  of  ideas 
was  of  the  greatest  possible  moment.  Councillor  Timpson  com¬ 
plimented  the  executive,  to  which  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon  responded. 
Mr.  R,  Dean  submitted  the  “Donors  of  Prizes”;  while  Mr. 
(Jbas.  Jones,  C.E.,  emphasised  the  value  of  the  “Readers  of 
Papers.”  Mr.  Cannon  again  came  in  for  the  “ Exhibitors,” 
Messrs.  Dack  and  Hogg  being  in  the  fullest  sympathy.  Mr.  C. 
Edwards  made  an  effective  appeal  to  the  “  Visitors  ;  Mr.  Wait 
did  justice  to  the  “  Press  ”  ;  while1  Mr.  Burgess  summed  up  the 
toast  list  with  the  “  Health  of  the  Chairman.”  The  proceedings 
were  interspersed  with  a  musical  programme.  Thus  a  successful 
wind  up  terminated  a  progressive  session. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mistake  in  Name  of  Exhibitor. — In  recording  the  exhibit  of 
R.  I.  Measures,  Esq. ,  on  page  295,  first  column,  we  inadvertently 
stated  that  Mr.  H.  Haddon  was  the  gardener,  whereas  Mr.  Smith 
occupies  that,  position. 

*  *  * 

Change  of  Address. — Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  seed  mer¬ 
chant,  Edinburgh,  has  removed  to  those  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  premises  at  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  (West  End), 
where  all  communications  should  now  be  addressed. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — A  sum  of 
£67  15s.  has  just  been  sent  from  the  Victorian  Era  Fund  to  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  at  last  election  who  had  previously 
been  subscribers  to  the  institution,  and  a  similar  amount  will 
be  sent  to  them  on  October  1st  next  from  the  same  fund. 

*  *  * 

Wishes  to  be  a  Gardener. — Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  son  of 
the  well-known  gardener  of  that  name,  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
desires  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  gardening  profession.  While 
open  to  an  engagement  in  the  south,  he  would  prefer  Scotland, 
where  his  father  graduated  in  the  profession.  Those  who  are 
in  want  of  a  strong  lad  should  address  him  at  Bucklebury, 
Reading,  Berks. 

*  *  * 

Lewisham  Gardener  Dies  at  his  Work. — At  Lewisham,  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  an  inquest  was  held  on  Joseph  Bird,  aged  60,  a 
jobbing  gardener,  of  87,  Elswick  Road,  Lewisham,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  Monday  morning  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  residence 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Reid,  at  45,  Granville  Park,  Lewisham,  in 
whose  temporary  employment  he  was.  Dr.  Arthur  Roper,  of 
49,  Lewisham  Hill,  said  death  was  clue  to  syncope  following 
degenei-ation  of  the  heart,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
accordingly. 

*  *  * 

Kew  Gardens.— The  “Gazette”  of  March  31st  contains  an 
Order  in  Council  transferring,  as  from  that  date,  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  certain  power's  and  duties  conferred  on  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Public  Works,  as  in  respect  of  the  Royal  Botanic 


Gardens,  Kew,  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  1851,  Section  22,  and 
the  Parks  Regulation  Act,  1872.  These  powers  and  duties  are 
transferred  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  because  they 
relate  to  agriculture  or  forestry,  and  are  of  an  administative 
character. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Northern  Star. — At  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  1st  inst. ,  four  single  tubers  of  the  above-named  variety 
were  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  and  Sons,  and 
realised  the  sum  of  10s.‘  6d.  The  tubers  weighed  on  the  average 
realised  2  ozs.  each,  and  the  price  works  out  at  the  remarkable 
sum  of  £2,575  per  tom.  .  These  Potatos  were  sent,  among  others, 
to  be  sold  by  auction  at  Louth  by  that  well-known  grower  of 
new  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Ivime,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

*  *  * 

Tomatos  for  Nothing.— We  can  get  naething  for  naething  in 
this  world,  and  michty  little  for  saxpence,  unless  it  be  snubs 
and  insults.  Yet  they  have  been  giving  away  Tomatos  for 
nothing  in  Leeds  market  during  the  past  week.  You  could 
have  had  them  for  the  carrying  away.  “  How  much  will  you 
give  me  for  those?  ’  said  a  dealer  to  a  visitor  the  other  day, 
Doiniing  to  26  boxes  of  Tomatos.  “  Dent  want  them,  was  th  ■ 
repl v.  “Give  me  a  bid.”  “No,”  said  the  visitor.  ‘  Well,  Mill 
you "  take  them  for  nothing?”  The  man  agreed  and  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  26  boxes  taken  away.  The  fact  was. 
the  Tomatos  were  not  up  to  much.  There  are  plenty  to  be  had 
in  the  market  for  next  to  nothing,  because  the  quality  is  not 
very  good  and  the  supply  is  abundant.  A  box  containing  16  lb. 
may  be  had  for  3d.  or  4d. 

*  *  * 

Delay  of  Fruit  on  the  Railway. — On  April  2nd,  at  the 
Llandudno  County  Court,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Sir  Horatio 
Lloyd,  William  Newmlan,  fruiterer  and  florist,  of  Llandudno, 
sued  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  to  re¬ 
cover  £4  5s.  6d . ,  the  value  of  three  cases  of  hothouse  Pines 
sent  by  a  London  dealer  by  train  from  Camden  Station  to  the 
plaintiff  at  Llandudno  on  October  9th  last.  The  case  for  the 
plaintiff  was  that  (lie  cases  were  handed  into  the  custody  of 
the  company’s  London  officials  in  time  to  be  sent  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fruit  train  from  Camden  to  Llandudno  on  Thursday, 
October  9th,  and  they  were  due  at  the  latter  place  at  seven  or 
eight  o’clock  the  following  morning.  They  did  not  arrive,  how¬ 
ever,  and  after  making  several  inquiries  plaintiff  informed  the 
officials  at  Llandudno  on  the  Saturday  morning  that,  provided 
the  goods  were  delivered  at  eleven  o’clock  that  day,  he  might 
still  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  some  of  them.  It  was 
not  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  goods  arrived, 
and  that  was  too  late  to  sell  the  Pines.  Eventually  the  fruit 
was  sold  by  the  company  for  25s.,  which  sum  they  offered  the 
plaintiff,  who  refused  to  accept  it.  Plaintiff  claimed  only  the 
actual  amount  he  had  paid  for  the  Pines  to  the  consignor.  Mr.  y 
Fenna,  for  the  defence,  contended  that  there  had  been  no  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  company’s  officials.  Judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 

*  *  * 

The  “  Atlantis  ”  of  Plato. — “  Knowledge  ”  says  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Scharff,  the  “  Atlantis  ”  of  Plato  was 
a  reality,  and  not  a  myth,  Madeira  and  the  Azores  having  been  J 
connected  by  land  with  the  European  and  African  continents 
so  late  as  the  early  portion  of  the  human  period.  This  con¬ 
nection  was,  however,  but  the  last  phase  of  a  great  Atlantic 
continent,  which  the  author  believes  at  an  earlier  epoch  to 
have  extended  from  Morocco  (which  was  then  connected  with 
Portugal)  to  South  America,  reaching  at  least  as  far  south  as 
St.  Helena.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  former  extensive 
land  connection  has  been  drawn  from  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  islands,  which  displays  marked 
affinities  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  one  j 
hand  and  that  of  South  America  on  the  other.  That  <a  land 
connection  between  Africa  and  South  America  existed  at  a 
relatively  remote  geological  epoch  is  now  generally  admitted  ;  j 
but  stronger  evidence  will,  we  think,  be  required  before  the 
theory  that  the  Azores  were  in  connection  with  Portugal  during 
the  human  period  is  accepted.  One  of  the  author’s  arguments 
is  based  on  the  circumstance  that  so  far  back  as  1385  two  of 
these  islands  were  named  from  their  being  inhabited  respec¬ 
tively  by  rabbits  and  goats,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  human 
denizens  of  the  group.  Hence,  it  is  urged,  these  animals  were 
indigenous,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  introduced. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  he  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner , 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Golden  Privet  Hedge  Bare  at  the  Bottom  (Privet). 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  conditions  under  which  your  hedge 
has  been  grown,  but  it  all  certainly  hinges  on  the  question  of 
light.  If  the  face  of  the  hedge  is  to  be  as  well  furnished  as 
the  top,  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  not 
crowded  up  against  either  flowers,  vegetables,  or  shrubs  of  any 
kind.  If  any  of  these  tilings  are  allowed  to  grow  too  near  the 
hedge  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  growth  where  the  light 
is  thus  obstructed.  Another  suggestion  we  should  make  is 
that  you  have  allowed  the  hedge  to  become  too  broad  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  lower  part  would  be  too  much  shaded  by  the 
upper  for  a  regular  and  even  growth  to  be  made.  If  the  hedge 
has  really  been  neglected,  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  it  about 
half-way  down,  so  as  to  encourage  growth  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  Then  in  after  years  take  great  care  to  have  the 
hedge  narrower  at  the  top  than  elsewhere.  This  encourages 
even  growth  by  all  parts  being  fully  exposed  to  light. 

Seedling  of  Custard  Apple  (D.  W.). 

Provided  you  give  it  stove  treatment,  we  do  not  think  you 
will  have  much  difficulty  in  growing  the  Custard  Apple,  but  it 
will  take  a  considerable  number  of  years  before  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  fruit  it,  and  it  will  require  some  amount  of  space  in  the 
,matter  of  head-room.  The  seedling  you  sent  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  Cherimoyer  (Anona  Cherimolia),  which  is  one  of  the 
many  species  spoken  of  usually  as  Custard  Apples  ;  but,  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  different  English  names'  are  given  to  many 
of  the  species.  The  term  Custard  Apple  is  most  properly  applied 
to  Anona  reticulata.  Prepare  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam 
two  parts,  and  peat  one  part,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sharp 
sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  Place  the  drainage  carefully, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  superfluous  moisture  running  away.  Do 
not  give  a  large  shift  at  first,  but  re-pot  from  time  to  time  as 
the  plant  increases  in  size.  It  may  ultimately  require  a  large 
pot  or  tub.  It  is  possible  to  grow  it  by  planting  it  out,  if  you 
have  that  convenience,  in  the  bed  of  a  moist  stove  ;  but  if  con¬ 
fined  to  pot  culture,  you  will  have  to  keep  re-potting  it  as  it 
grows,  as  above  mentioned.  In  winter  the  temperature,  if  about 
60  degrees,  would  be  sufficient,  but  in  summer  this  may  range 
(from  65  up  to  80  degrees  with  sun  heat.  It  will  take  some  years 
to  reach  the  fruiting  stage  from  seed,  as  it  attains  a  height  of 
20ft.  if  allowed  to  grow  naturally. 

Seedling  Anthurium  (Head  Gardener). 

Hie  specimen  you  sent  ug  is  certainly  a  good  one,  though  we 
irave  seen  larger  and  darker  varieties.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
jiave  certainly  been  received  with  great  favour  by  the  admirers 
'if  this  class  of  plants.  Our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  have 
>een  more  busy  than  raisers  in  this  country,  and  some  possess 
•ol lections  of  great  merit.  Very  few  in  this  country  adopt  them 
■xtensively,  so  that  those  Continental  seedlings  only  find  their 
vay  here  sparingly.  Your  specimen  is  a  good  one,  however,  and 
■ertainly  worth  cultivating  until  you  could  secure  better.  The 
pa  the  measured  four  and  anhialf  inches  by  two  and  a-halr 
hioh.es,  but  as  the  plant  grows  stronger  this  may  yet  be  increased, 
fon  do  not  state  anything  about  the  parentage,  but  it  wont  I 
eem  that  you  had  been  using  A.  rotbschildianum,  or  some  of  its 
eedlings,  ias  one  of  the  parents.  Tile  small  spots,  especially 
owards  the  base,  would  give  some  indication  of  this,  and  the 
•ariety  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  improved  if  the  spotting  was 
(lore  pronounced,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  absent.  That 
s  a  matter  of  taste,  however,  and  you  could  improve  upon  it  by 
he  raising  of  other  seedlings,  and  as  far  as  size  is  concerned  by 
iving  good  cultural  attention  to  this  one. 

obaea  scandens  and  Erysipelas  (H.  W.). 

We  have  never  heard  of  this  fault  being  imputed  to  the  plant 
ou  mention.  We  have  frequently  handled  it,  and  experienced 
io  ill  effects,  but  as  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  constitution  as  to 
he  extent  that  certain  plants  will  affect  people,  our  experience 
teed  not  he  taken  as  a  criterion.  Many  other  gardeners  of  our 


acquaintance  have  also  handled  the  plant  freely  without  ill  effect. 
When  plants  affect  people  we  generally  find  that  they  have  a 
poisonous  juice,  or  that  the  bark  is  covered  either  with  stinging 
hairs  or  hairs  eontadminig  juice  of  a  more  or  less  poisonous 
character.  The  leaves  in  our  recollection  are  nearly  smooth, 
and  unless  the  few  ciliae,  or  hairs,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves 
are  of  a  poisonous  character,  we  fail  to  see  how  this  plant  could 
harm  anyone  by  mere  contact.  We  are  always  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  however,  if  any  good  evidence  is  forthcoming.  In  the  case 
of  irritation  being  caused  to  the  hands  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
tiie  chief  difficulty  is  in  locating  or  detecting  the  real  offender. 

Black  Spot  in  Tomatos  (Subscriber). 

In  our  experience  Black  Spot  has  never  proved  of  very  rapid 
development,  and  consequently  could  not  be  described  as  destruc¬ 
tive.  When  once  tlie  Tomatos  become  affected  by  it,  however, 
they  are  certainly  rendered  useless  for  any  purpose.  Our  belief 
is  that  a  stagnant  and  moist  atmosphere  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
spreading  of  this  disease.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  that  is 
usually  only  a  saprophyte  ;  that  is,  it  lives  on  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  does  not  attack  living  plants,  except  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  adverse  to  the  plant  and  favourable  to  tlie  fungus. 
In  this  particular  instance  a  damp  atmosphere  would  cause  the 
decay  of  the  style  of  the  young  fruit,  and  the  fungus  would 
attack  that,  and,  growing  down  the  style,  pass  into  the  interior 
of  tlie  fruit,  where  it  becomes  a.  true  parasite,  causing  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  to  shrink,  and  the  pulp  in  the  interior  to  become  hard 
and  black.  Whenever  you  see  fruits  attacked  in  this  way,  your 
best  plan  is  to  gather  the  fruits  at  once,  and  destroy  them  by 
burning,  as  they  are  perfectly  useless  for  any  purpose.  Further¬ 
more,  you  should  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  drier  by 
giving  free  ventlation  every  day,  land  also  a  certain  amount  by 
night,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  might  be  carried  away. 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  case  when  the  season  is  somewhat 
advanced,  and  we  are  enjoying  summer  temperatures.  At  that 
time  great  heat  is  certainly  net  desirable  in  the  case  of  Tomatos, 
and  a  close  atmosphere  above  all  things  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
To  keep  Tomatos  short  jointed,  sturdy  and  healthy,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  let  them  have  plenty  of  free  air  about  tihean. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  see  specimens  should  the  disease  make 
its  appearance  later  on  in  the  season. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  E.  Middleton)  1,  Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris  imbricatum  ; 
2,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  3,  Festuca  glauoa  ;  4,  Carex  brunnea  varie- 
gata  ;  5,  Selaginel'la  vitioulosa. — (Scottie)  1,  Appears  to  be  Anona 
Cherimolia  (could  you  send  a  flower  ?) ;  2,  Hedychium  gardneria- 
num  ;  3,  Cupressms  sempervirens ;  4,  Begonia  fagifolia,  appa¬ 
rently  ;  5,  Aspleninm  bulbifernm ;  6,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
Paootti.  (Please  send  flowers  with  your  specimens  when  you  can.) 
— J.  A.  R.)  1,  Soil  la  aanoena  ;  2.  Fritillaria  aurea ;  3,  Fritil- 
laria  imperialis  lutea ;  4,  Arabis  albida  ;  5,  Magnolia  con spicua  ; 
6,  Magnolia  oonspicua  soulangeana. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Baltimore. — A.  V.  M.— P.  W.  Volt.— Willard  N.  Clute 
and  Co. — R.  C.  ITayman. — J.  R.  B. — S.  Green. — Bk  Bixie. — 
Herbert  Cowley. — A.  R. — H.  W.  C. — Wm.  Whorley. — J.  Iv.  B. — 
H.  G.  W.— A.  S.— E.  B.  W.— S,  G.— B.  M.— A.  R.  B.—  H.  C.— 

j.  W. T.  M.  F. — 'Richard  Hy.  Troughton. — A.  Whyte. — 

T.  A.  W. 


Trade  Notice. 

TWO  USEFUL  INSECTICIBES, 

A  very  important  part  in  gardening  consists  in  being  able 
to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  healthy.  Generally  speaking, 
if  they  can  be  kept  clear  of  insect  and  fungoid  enemies  they 
will  remain  healthy.  All  gardeners  know  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  many  amateurs  have  had  to  give  up  all  attempts  at  growing 
certain  plants,  simply  through  inability  to  keep  them  clean. 
The  possibilities  of  cleaning  plants  in  a  wholesale  manner 
also  means  a  great  deal  to  the  modern  gardener,  who  is  all 
too  frequently  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  labour.  Many 
instances  have  come  under  our  notice  where  the  old  plan  of 
sponging  each  plant,  leaf  hy  leaf,  was  quite  impossible,  while 
by  means  of  an  insecticide,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  wash  or 
a  fumigant,  the  labour  was  altogether  simplified,  and  the  plants 
kept  clean. 

The  two  insecticides  of  which  we  intend  to  speak  on  the 
present  occasion  are  “Niquas”  and  the  “  Lethorion  ”  Vapour 
Cone.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  new  to  us,  nor  to  hundreds 
of  gardeners  as  well.  “Niquas,”  however,  is  in  all  probability 
known  to  a  smaller  number  of  gardeners,  who  may  be  puzzled 
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by  tlie  name  as  much  as  anything.  It  is  a  vegetable  extract, 
and  the  most  important  principles  of  it  are  quassia  and  nicotine 
in  certain  proportions,  the  former  being  very  concentrated  and 
powerful. 

Both  of  the  above  insecticides  are  the  inventions  of  Messrs. 
Corry  and  Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  who  were 
the  pioneers  in  the  preparation  of  insecticides  of  this  character. 
Although  established  for  a  period  of  many  years,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of 
machinery  and  in  newer  or  more  improved  or  more  advan¬ 
tageous  combinations  of  the  insecticides  at  their  command. 
“  Niquas  ”  is  a  wash  that,  is  used  for  the  cleansing  of  plants, 
either  by  syringing,  spraying,  or  dipping,  according  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  gardener  and  the  size  and  number  of  the  plants 
that  have  to  be  treated.  Trees  can  be  washed  with  equal 
facility  as  can  small  plants  in  pots.  Red  spider,  green,  brown, 
and  black  fly,  are  amongst  the  more  common  enemies  of  the 
gardener  on  all  classes  of  plants,  and  these  have  to  be  got  under 
at  all  hazards,  whatever  the  expense,  if  the  gardener  means  to 
be  successful.  The  wash  being  already  prepared,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mix  half  a  pint  of  the  extract  with  one  gallon  of 
soft  water,  and  then  from  four  to  eight  gallons  of  water  may  be 
added,  according  to  the  insect  that  is  to  be  attacked.  Green 
fly,  being  the  most  thin-skinned,  is  the  most  easily  killed,  but 
brown  and  black  fly  require  a  more  concentrated  wash,  and 
this  the  gardener  can  regulate  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

Nicotine  is  essentially  the  principle  of  the  “  Lethorion  ”  Cone, 
and  has  been  so  prepared  by  the  manufacturers  that  it  forms 
a  small  solid  cake,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  box,  and  fixed 
in  the  cone.  A  small  candle  is  also  tied  inside  the  cone,  so 
that  it  is  ready  to  hand  when  wanted.  Cones  are  of  different 
sizes,  so  as  to  fumigate  frames  or  houses  of  varying  capacity 
from  100  to  2,000  cubic  feet.  In  the  case  of  larger  houses  it 
is  only  necessary  to  use  the  requisite  number  of  cones  in  order 
to  thoroughly  fill  the  house  with  the  fumes.  With  these  pre¬ 
parations  ready  to  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  cones 
in  position,  to  light  the  candle,  close  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  leave  it  till  the  following  morning.  That  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  gardener,  who  some¬ 
times  had  to  stay  in  the  smoke,  more  or  less,  all  the  afternoon 
in  the  case  of  a  large  house.  Many  gardeners  all  over  Britain 
have  testified  to  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  both  the  wash 
and  the  fumigator  as  above  described. 

- o - 

Five  Strawberries  just  gathered  in  Babraham  Hall  Gardens, 

Cambridge,  weighed  nine  ounces,  ,and  ten  made  a  pound. 

*  #  * 

A  Curious  Carrot. — A  snapshot  has  been  taken  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Messrs.  John.  Moir  -and  Son,  Limited,  Aberdeen,  of 
a  Carrot  which,  by  a  strange  freak,  has  grown  through  the  neck 
of  an  ordinary  blue  medicine  bottle  that  had  been  embedded  in 
the  ground.  'The  Carrot  is  llin.  in  length,  4fin.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  about  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  3fin.  in  circumference 
below  it.  The  curiosity  was  discovered  amongst  a  waggon  load 
of  Carrots  received  from  Midmar,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
works.  The'  specimen  was  like  a  Hibber  with  a  round  knob  for 
a  handle,  below  which  was  a  narrow  neck-like  portion,  caused  by 
the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

*  *  * 
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Tufnell  Park  Ground  Threatened  bt  the  Builder. — What 
is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Tufnell  Park  Athletic  and  Recreation 
Ground  ?  Are  the  public  to  be  deprived  of  this  open  space, 
which  for  years  has  been  the  resort  of  football,  cricket,  and, 
indeed,  all  kinds  of  sports  clubs,  in  order  that  it  may  be  handed 
over  to  the  builders  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  are  just 
now  exciting  a  large  amount  of  public  interest  in  Islington, 
St.  Pancras,  and  the  adjoining  boroughs.  Some  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  announced  that  Colonel  Tufnell,  M.P.,  the  free¬ 
holder,  had  acquired  the  lease  of  the  ground  with  a  view  to  its 
development  as  building  land,  and  this  action  gave  rise  to  a 
certain  amount  of  indignation.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
amongst  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  that 
it  was  decided  to  petition  the  Islington  Borough  Council  to  do 
its  utmost  to  preserve  the  ground  as  an  open  space  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  health  of  the  borough.  The  matter  was  brought 
forward  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
at  the  instance  of  Alderman  Henry  Mills,  who  said  that  no 
borough  council  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  duties  could 
allow  six  or  seven  acres  of  open  space  to  be  built  on,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  council  acquiring  the  ground,  and  retaining  it 
as  an  open  space  for  ever. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


APRIL. 


15th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Shropshire  Spring 
Show. 

16th. — Midland  Daffodil  Society’s 
Exhibition  (two  days). 

21st. — R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Spring 
Show  (two  days).  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  at  Drill  Hall. 


22nd. — E.  Anglian  Daffodil  Show. 

29th. — National  Auricula  Society 
Show  at  Birmingham  (subject 
to  alteration). 

30th. — Colchester  Spring  Show. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Show. 
National  Auricula  Society’s, 
Show  at  Birmingham. 


MAY. 


2nd. — French  Horticultural  So- 
<fiety  of  London  meet. 

5tli. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — p.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show.  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  at  Crediton 


20th. — Edinburgh  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

26th.— Temple  Show  of  the 
R.H.S.  (three  days). 

30th. — Manchester  Whitsuntide 

Exhibition  (five  days), 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

ie  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
't'sday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
arday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
0  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
bid  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

!  bscrlptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
ji Id  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
indices,  37  k  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
hues,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
vble  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
0  ,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
a:. 

Otters  for  publication,  specimens,  for 
i;ng,  books  for  review,  and  all  eommunica- 
0  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
b  Idressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
n  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 

1  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
dess  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
c  ion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
ails,  or  a  nom  dt  •plume ,  will  be  used,  if 
e  ed. 

[OTOGRAPHS  AND  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. — 
1  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
riis  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
xmens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 

•  f  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
re  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
ie  lass  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
rtLD  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
is  ed,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
sictly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
ol  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 

fight  will  be  dealt  with. 

1  turn  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustba- 
rcs. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
leiss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
ul  f  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
k  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
>r.  ibutions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
is  e  return. 

?ncE  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
Ig  ss  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
>t  :ation  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
it  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
ti  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
^e  ed  alteration  of  addrees. 

T;  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
it  Addrees  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
'l  hone  Number  is  997,  Holbom. 

CUMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
VISED  TO  “THE  EDITOR”  OR  “THE 
USHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
IV DUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


editorial  notes. 

xWeek's  Engagements. 

v Jt'day,  April  18th,  International  Quin¬ 
tal  Exhibition  at  Ghent,  Belgium 
tljto  26th  inclusive). 

a  day,  April  21st,  R.H.S.  Committees. 

-  ®  and  Sussex  Spring  Show  (two' 
National  Auricula  and  Primula 
ie  s  Show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West-min- 


^Without  Stamens. 

■*!*  years  ago-  the  Royal  Horticultural 
u  ?ave  out  the  edict  that  Apples  which 
"  ‘  aily  way  polished  would  be  ineligible 
P!es  at  their  grand  autumn  exhibition 
u  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  most 
announcement  is  that  “  Lilies  sent, 
‘  stamens  cut  out  will  not  be  allowed 


to  be  put  on  the  stages,  but  will  be  sent  back 
at  once.  This  may  seem  hard  line®  on  the 
fleiist-,  where  the  brown  pollen  often  spoils 
the  purity  of  white  Lilies.  We  do  not  regret 
the  announcement,  however,  a®  we  have  a, 
great  aversion  to  mutilated  flowers  of  any 
kind.  The  botanists  and  all  those  who  are 
advocates  of  Nature  study  will  be  pleased 
with  this  announcement  from  so  important 
a  body  of  horticulturists  a-s  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural. 

Orchids  from  Aberdeen, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  of  Orchid, 
flowers  from  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  gardener  to  A. 
0.  Gill,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Aberdeen,  who  asks 
our  opinion  concerning  the  same.  Concern¬ 
ing  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni  and  D. 
wardianum  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that 
they  were  in  their  usual  gop-d  form.  We  are 
pleased  to  know  that  the  former  is  possessed 
of  such  vitality,  and  that  it  is  finding  its  way 
into,  many  collections  all  over  the  country. 
Odontoglossum  maculatum  was  particularly 
rich  in  colour,  otherwise  the  markings  were 
in  the  usual  form.  He  also  sent  half  a  dozen 
varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinned,  all  of  which 
were  light  colours,  and  some  of  them  rather 
pretty.  One  of  the  prettiest  was  No-.  1, 
having  white  sepals,  pink  petals,  and  a  lip 
with  a  yellow  tongue  and  a  white  area  on  the 
terminal  lobe.  No.  2  had  bluish-white 
sepals,  puik  petals,  and  <x,  white  apex  to  the 
lip,  the  basal  half  being  red.  These  two  we 
considered  the  best  of  the  lot.  No.  3,  how- 
ever,  had  a,  much  longer  lip,  though  more 
pointed,  and  less  valuable  on  this  account 
from  a  florist’s  point  of  view.  No.  4  had  a 
purple  lip  lined  with  white.  No.  5  was  a 
light  flower  with  short  segments.  All  parts 
of  the  flower  of  No.  6  were  much  longer  than 
usual,  and  the  apex  of  the  lip  was  spotted 
with  crimson,  while  thei  base  was  maroon, 
ibis  last  might  he  reckoned  a  good  form  of 
flower,  but  is  fairly  common. 

Daffodils  in  Confusion- 

For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  been, 
getting  on  fairly  smoothly  with  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  Daffodils  as  arranged  by  Mr.  John 
Gilbert  Baker,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  and 
other  great  masters  of  the  science.  Since 
then,  however,  the  hybridists  have  been  busy 
crossing  the  species,  practically,  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  producing  all  sorts  of  forms, 
intermediate  and  otherwise,  so-  that  now  the 
lines  of  demarkation,  are  entirely  broken 
down,  and,  to-  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  has 
become  practically  impossible  to-  place  them 
under  the  old  headings.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  new  forms  which  constitute  a 
connecting  link  joining  the  older  forms  by 
an  unbroken  series,  and  the  dividing  line  is 
completely  gone,  by  the  joining  of  characters 
belonging  to  two  or  more  different  types.  An 
impromptu  conference  was  held  a-t  the-  Drill 


Hall,  on  the  7th  inst.,  by  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities,  and  we  understand  that  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  impossible  to 
classify  the  modern  Daffodils.  Had  we  not 
known  the  history  of  these  crosses,  and  if 
anyone  had  arranged  a,  series  of  flowers  from 
the  trumpets  right-  along  to  tire  short-crowned 
ones,  it.  would  not  have  been  a  orea-t  stretch 
ot  imagination  to  say  that  they  were  all 
forms  of  one  species.  If  no  form  of  classifi- 
.  cation  is  possible  the  race  will  soon  be  in  a 

•state  of  great  confusion,  as  indeed  it  is 
already. 

Spring  Show  at  Croydon. 

and  M  ?r7i°n  and  District  Horticultural 
and  Mutual  Improvement  Society  is  imbued 
a  considerable  amount  of  eneroT.  Not 
content  with  the  holding  of  meetings  and  the 
discussion  of  papers  throughout  the  year, 
thei  hold  themselves  responsible  for  an 
annua  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  and 
piants,  the  third  of  which  will  -be  held  in 
the  Art  Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  from  3  till  10 
Exhibits  are  cordially  invited,  and 
although  there  are-  no  entrance  fees  and  no 
prizes,  all  are  invited  to  inspect  the  flowers 
and  listen  to  the  music.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of 
horticulture  111  the  minds  of  the-  masses.  If 
the  Croydon  gardeners  can.  provide  a  show 
and  music  free  of  charge,  it  must  he  taken  as 
good  evidence  of  a,  real  love-  for  flowers-  and 
other  products  of  their  profession,  -as  well  as 
a  general  goodwill  towards  the  community 
at  large.  J 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Poisonous. 

Now  and  again  we  hear  expressions  of  sur¬ 
prise  when  those  unfamiliar  with  botany  dis- 
coiei  that  certain  favourite  flowers-  may  be 
more  or  less  deadly  poisons.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  unusual  in  this  if  one  studies  the 
properties  of  various  wild  and  cultivated 
plants.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
aie-  quite  harmless,  but  if  eaten  or  if  prepara¬ 
tions  are  made  from  them  or  extracts  made 
they  might,  be  productive  of  considerable 
harm.  In  the  “  Flora  of  Lancashire  ”  it  is- 
said  that  the  flowers  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
when  dried,  are  narcotic,  and  when  reduced 
to  a  powder  they  excite  sneezing.  Last  year 
a  number  of  readers  seemingly  tried  to-  <mt 
up  a  scare  o-n  account  of  the  poisonous  pro¬ 
perties  of  these  fragrant  and  favourite 
flowers.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  many 
other  bulbous  plants  that  are  favourites  are 
rank  poison  under  certain  conditions,  hut 
they  never  cause  us  any  alarm,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  one-  can  always  follow  the 
prescription  of  the  physician,  “Not  to  be 
taken.”  We  cannot  forget  also  that  Almonds, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries  and  similar  fruits 
contain  prussic  acid,  and  we  understand  that 
the  flavour  of  the  kernels  and  other  parts  of 
the  plant  is  due  to  that  fact. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos  - — The  main  crops  ought  now  to  be  planted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  providing  the  sets  have  been  properly  treated 
as  previously  advised  the  growths  made  will  be  stout  and 
sturdy,  and  if  a  reasonable  amount,  of  care  is  taken  when 
placing  them,  in  the  ground  these  will,  in  all  probability,  yield 
better  crops  than  those  planted  at  an  early  date.  Far  too 
often  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  so  doing,  especially  so 
on  heavy,  retentive  soils.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  little 
extra  trouble  incurred  in  careful  planting  will  be  amply  repaid, 
whether  on  a.  large  or  small  scale.  I  never  advise  or  practise 
hi hhing  them  in  on  such  land  ;  by  far  the  best  method  is  to 
take  out  small  trenches  the  necessary  depth  with  the  spade,  and 
cover  in  as  liglitly  as.  possible  with  some  of  the.  driest  and  best 
top  soil  available  ;  and  when  ext ra  good  tubers  are  required  for 
exhibition  some  specially-prepared  material,  such  as  good  leaf 
soil,  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  and  wood  ashes  should  be  used, 
placing  a  small  layer  in  the  trenches  before,  planting  and  care¬ 
fully  covering  the  sets  with  the  same  material.  Another  fatal 
mistake  often  made  is  not  allowing  sufficient  space  either  be¬ 
tween  the  sets,  or  rows. ;  particularly  does  this  apply  to  all 
strong-growing  main  crop  varieties.  Allow  a.  distance  of 
2  ft.  G  in.  between  the  rows,  and  22  in.  to  2  ft.  between  the 
tubers,  and,  unless  the  land  is  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition— 
which  is  very  unlikely  this  season — thin  boards  should  be  used 


for  working  on. 

It  is  a.  good  plan  to  make  a  mark  down  the  centie1  of  tlie 
rows,  as  by  so  doing  the  ground  can  be  lightened  and  cleaned 
from  weeds  if  necessary  before  the  growths  appear. 

There  are  new  such  a  large  number  of  varieties  to  choose 
from,  many  of  which  are  practically  worthless  except  for 
appearances,  that  for  whatever  purpose,  these  are  required  the 
hist  and  most  important  thought  should  be  quality.  I  have 
always  held  that  in  making  awards  at  exhibitions  quality 
ought  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  am  fully  awaie 
that  seine  kinds  which  are  useless  m  some  localities  and  on 
some  soils  do  well  in  others,  but  there  are  many  which,  when 
grown  under  the  most,  favourable  conditions,  are  not  fit.  for 
table  use. 

Among  the  very  best  for  main  crop  use.  and  generally  to 
be  relie  cf  on  is  Windsor  Castle,  which,  both  for  quality,  appear¬ 
ance  and  cropping  is  hard  to  beat ;  Supreme,  Snowdrop,  and 


Carltcmian  are  also  good.  . 

Early  varieties  which  were  planted  on  warm  boideis  during 
last  month  must  now  be  watched  for,  and  it  will  be  advisable 
to  keep  the  growths  covered  with  soil  or  seme  othei  protecting 
material  whenever  frost  is  likely  to.  occur,  for  not  only  does  it 
mean  a  severe  check  when  once,  injured  by  frost,  if  ever  so  little, 
but  the  yield  will  also  suffer  much  in  consequence. 

Mushrooms. —  Maintain  a  cool,  even  temperature  in  the 
Mushroom  house,  excessive  fire  heat  being  fatal  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  Mushrooms.  Any  beds  which  have  been  in  beai- 
iug  for  some  time  and  show  signs  of  distress  will  be.  much 
benefited  if  a  good  drenching  of  farmyard  manure-water  is 
given  in  a  tepid  state.  Beds  which  were  made  up  m  the  open 
late  last  autumn  and  thoroughly  covered  with  long  stable  litter 
should  now  be'  coming  into  full  bearing.  The  precise  date  at 
which  these  open-air  beds  will  commence  to-  produce  Mush¬ 
rooms  cannot  be  given,  as  they  vary  considerably  respecting 
this.;  but  one  thing  is  practically  certain,  providing  the 
material  lias  been  properly  prepared,  the  beds  well  and  firmly 
made,  and  the  spawn  good,  though  one  may  have  to  wa.it  some 
months  for  the  crop,  there  need  be  little  fear  as  to  tlie  ultimate 
results  We  have  had  such  beds,  commence  to  bear  m  April, 
and  continue  to.  do  so  all  through  the  summer.  The  covering 
material  should  be.  frequently  changed,  and  replenish  it  with 
fresh  long  litter  from  the  stable,  the  ammonia  from  winch  is 

just,  the  kind  of  stimulant  required. 

Prepare  and  make  up  beds  under  north  walls  on  the  coolest 
site  available.  These  often  prove  of  immense  value  during 


Cardoons.- — Though  these  are  not  universally  grown,  they 
are  nevertheless  in  much  demand  in  some  large  establishments. 
Trenches  should  now  be  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Celery,  and  tilled  up  nearly  level  with  good  half-decayed 
manure,  on  to' which  the  finest  of  the  soil  taken  from  the 
trenches  should  be  placed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
seed  should  be  sown.  A  very  large  percentage  will  run  to 
flower  if  put  in  too  early.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Ornamental  Climbers.  — These  play  an  important  part  in 
gardens,  either  for  covering  walls,  pergolas,  or  pillars  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  when  judiciously  used  are  both  interesting  and 
extremely  beautiful,  especially  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  they 
help  considerably  to  break  up  tlie  monotony  of  the  shrubbery 
borders,  and  form  veiy  pleasing  features,  whether  grown  foi 
their  ornamental  flowers  or  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  This 
is  the.  best  month  of  the  whole  year  for  planting  them,  and 
both  for  utility  and  appearance  there  is  nothing  more  suitabh 
as  supports  than  stout  Larch  poles,  of  course  leaving  the  bark 
on  them.  These  should  be  placed  firmly  in  tlie  ground  a  good 
depth  and  made  secure  by  placing  three  struts  of  the  same 
material  at  equal  distances  round  it,  which  also  adds,  to  the 
appearance  by  forming  a,  kind  of  base  for  the  pillars.  Should 
tlie  soil  be  of  an  unsuitable  nature  a  mixture  should  be  pit- 
pared,  and  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam  chopped  lint, 
three  parts ;  well  decayed  manure,  one  part  ;  and  suffieiem 
road  grit  or  old  mortar  rublble  to  keep  it  open.  At  least  one 
barrow-load  to  each  should  be  used. 

Among  those  which  will  be.  found  very  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  are  Akeibia  quinata,  Polygonum  baldscliuaniouni,  Clematis 
of  sorts,  among  the  most  beautiful  being  Countess  of  On  slow, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Duchess  of  York,  which  are  always 
much  admired  when  in  flower,  and  remain  in  great  beauty  foi 
a  long  time.  This  is  probably  the-  best-  way  of  growing  these 
beautiful  varieties.  The.  various  kinds  of  Honeysuckle  are  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  grown  in  this  manner,  especially  Lonicera 
Periclymemum,  L.  japonica,  j.  aureo-reticulata-,  and  L.  parvi- 
ficra,,  their  delightful  fragrance  always  being  much  appreciated. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  Ivies  are  also  well 
suited  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  best  golden-leaved  kinds, 
a, s  by  fully  exposing"  them  in  this  way  they  colour  most 
brightly. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  strong  .varieties  of  garden  Hoses 
a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  being  the  well 
known  Crimson  Rambler,  Pink  Roamer,  The  Dawson,  Lon^ 
worth  Rambler,  Felicite  Perpetue,  Carmine  Pillar-,  Singh 
White,  Leuchtstern,  Aglaia,  and  the  beautiful  hybrid  Brier 
raised  by  the  late  Lord  Penzance. 

The  best  mode  of  training  these  is  to  use  fine  French  win 
nails  and  tie  the  growths  to  these  with  neat  twine  as  they 
require  it.  When  once  they  become  thoroughly  established 
and  the  poles  well  covered,  except  an  annual  pruning,  tying  i 
the  young  growths,  and  occasional  syringing®  with  insecticicl 
to  keep  them  free  from  insect  pests,  they  will  occasion  rei, 
little  further  trouble.  Complete,  the  pruning  uid  training  a 
established  plants  in  whatever  position  they  may  be,  aii' 
attend  to  tying  in  the  young  growths  of  Clematis  and  siuril  i|j 
plants  before  they-  become,  entangled,  and  any  which  an 
apparently  starved  for  w’ant  ot  feeding  should  hare  a-  thoioug 
mulching  of  good  manure  and  chopped  loam  in  equal  propoi 

tionsi  •  , 

Hollies.' — From  now  until  the.  end  of  the  present  piopth  is  ta 
most  favourable  time,  for  transplanting  all  kinds  of  Holin', 
either  large  or  small,  and  if  the  operation  is  carefully  perform  e 
no  harmful  effects  will  accrue.  Lift  with  good  balls  of  soil,  an 
when  placing  in  the  new  position  shake  the  finest  soil  10UI1 
the  roots  and  give  a  good  mulching  with  rotten  manure- 
the  case  of  big  specimens',  these  should  be  securely  staked  an 
tied.  Syringe  freely  in  dry  weather,  but  do  not.  saturate,  t 1 
roots,  this  being  the  cause  of  many  failures:  Complete  t  ' 
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moving  of  all  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  as  soon  as 
possible ;  though  some  seasons  this  may  be  safely  continued 
well  into  May,  it  is.  worthy  of  note  that  everything  is  in  a  veiy 
forward  condition  this  year,  in  most  plants  quite  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  usual.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis.  — Some  twenty  years  ago  only 
>ne  plant  of  this,  beautiful  species  was  to  be  found  in  cultiva- 
:ion.  Now,  under  its  more  recent  name  of  D.  P.  schroderia- 
lum,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  species  in  cultiva- 
:ion.  It  well  deserves  even,  greater  popularity  than  it  at 
nesent  possesses,  for  it  is  practically  an  indispensable  plant 
n  places  where  there  is  a,  great  demand  for  cut  flowers  during 
lie  autumn  months,  just  at  the  season  when  the  supply  of  out- 
iide  flowering  plants  ceases.  It  is  not  a,  species  that  can  he 
egarded  altogether  as  a  subject  only  to.  be  grown  in  Orchid 
.ollections,  for  there  is  no  plant  deserving  of  greater  attention 
from  the  point  of  utility,  and  as  it  can  be  cultivated  most 
successfully  in  an  ordinary  stove  or  a  house  in  which  there  is 
m abundance  of  beat  and  moisture  during  the  summer  months, 
with  little  or  no  shading,  such  as  might  be  found  existing  in 
i  Fig  house  or  some  such  conditions,  where  these  are  pro- 
urable,  its  culture  is  assured,  providing  due  consideration  is 
;iven  to1  the  resting  season,  which  is  through  the  winter 
months,  the  plants  then  requiring  a  temperature  of  60  deg., 
ndonly  sufficient  root  moisture  to.  retain  normal  conditions  of 
lie  pseudo-bulbs. 

Procuring  the  Plants. — The  plants,  of  late  years  have  been 
nnually  imported  in  large  quantities.  These  have  been  dis- 
■ibuted  through  the  auction  sale1  rooms,  and  by  the  importers, 
nd,  being  procurable  for  a  modest  outlay,  there  should  be  no 
vc use  against  their  more  extensive  cultivation. 

Potting  Imported  Plants. — The  larger  pieces  are  best 
.lited  by  being  placed  in  pots.  The  smaller  ones  should  he 
otted  in  shallow  pans,  so  that  they  may  be  suspended  near  the 
oof  glass.  Oare  must  be  observed  to  see  that  the  pots  or  pans 
sed  should  not  be  too  large.  Dendro-biums  of  any  kind  resent 
bulk  of  material  about,  their  roots  ;  there  are  none  that  resent 
more  so  than  D.  Phalaenopsis.  The  receptacles,  therefore, 
lould  only  be  sufficiently  large  to.  contain  the  plants  com- 
irtably,  and  ample  drainage  should  be  used. 

Repotting  of  Established  Plants. — Plants  that  have  been 
i  cultivation  for  a.  year  or  two  do  not.  start  into  growth  so 
niv  as  fresh  imported  plants.  The  golden  rule  for  repotting 
rcliids  when  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from  the  recently- 
eveloped  or  developing  growths,  applies  here.  As  soon  as 
ie  new  growth  advances  an  inch  or  two  the  new  roots  appear, 
nd  if  repotting  is  attended  to.  at  this  stage,  the  new  roots,  soon 
et  hold  of  the  new  compost,  and  the.  plant  becomes  re-estab- 
Ished  with  little  or  no  apparent  ill  effects. 

The  potting  compost,  both  for  established  and  imported 
lants,  should  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  brown  peat,  the  re- 
laining  compost  consisting  of  partly  decayed  Oak  leaves  and 
ihagnum  moss,  with  sufficient  sand  or  broken  potsherds  to 
tain  a  porous  condition  of  the  compost..  Press  the  material 
hnly  about  the  roots,  and  finish  the  surface  with  a  layer  of 
'hagnum  moss. 

Watering  —The  compost  should  be  thoroughly  wetted 
rough  as  soon  as  repotting  or  top  dressing  has  been  done, 
ireful  watering  will  be  necessary  until  the  roofs  get  well  hold 
the  new  material,  after  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
11  be  necessary,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  retained  in  a 
ghly  humid  condition.  These  conditions  are  best,  supplied 
hot,  dry  weather,  by  frequently  syringing  the  plants  over- 
ad,  closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  and  allowing  the 
n  to  raise  the  temperature  to.  a  high  degree.  Rain-water 
culd  always  be  used  when  syringing  plants  overhead.  Where 
rd  water  is  used,  when  dry,  the  foliage  generally  displays  the 
iite  deposit,  which  causes  an  undesirable  appearance  very 
fficult  of  removal  by  sponging.  H.  .T. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Azaleas.— As,  these  go  out  of  flower  the  faded  blossoms 
should  be  cut  off  with  a,  pair  of  sharp,  scissors.,  and  any  re¬ 
potting  or  top-dressing  necessary  performed  without  delay,  in 
oi  dei  that  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a.  growing- atmosphere  of 
55  deg.  to  60  deg.,  to,  make  new  growth  before  placing  outdoors 
foi  the  summer  months.  The  compost,  should  consist  only  of 
peat  and  sand,  and  be  used  in  a  moist  state.  Good  drainage, 
well  placed,  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
and  other  hard-wooded  plants.  A  good  watering  should  be 
given  immediately  after  potting,  and  see  that  enough  is  given 
to  permeate  the  whole,  body  of  soil.  After  this  the  syringe,  will 
keep  the  plants  sufficiently  moist  for  a  week  or  two.  Careful 
v  a  ter  mg  at  all  times  is  an,  important  factor  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  all  bard-wooded  plant®. 

Primulas. — Some  seed  of  the  Chinese  type  may  he  sown 
now  it  the  plants  are.  wanted  to,  flower  in  autumn  ;  if  required 
to  he  at.  their  best  in  mid-winter  it  may  tie  deferred  for  a,  tori  - 
night.  Shallow  pans  are  best.,  filling  them  to  within  !  in.  of 
the  top  with  finely-sifted  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
loam,  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand. 
Press,  the  soil  fairly  firm,  and  make  the  surface  quite  level,  and 
sow  the  seed  thinly,  covering  with  a,  little  sand  only. 

Give  a  good  watering  through  a  fine-rosed  can  an  hour  or 
two,  before  sowing  ;  then  no,  more  will  be  required  until  the  seed 
has  germinated,  provided  the  pan  isi  covered  with  glass  and  kept 
dark.  Place  the  pan  in,  a  structure  that  is  kept  ait,  about  60 
or  65  deg.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  glass, 
and  place  on  a  shelf  in  a  slightly  cooler  structure  until  large 
enough  to  pot,  off  singly  into  small  pots.  The  compost  I  find 
answer  well  for  the  young  plants  consists  of  equal  parts  good 
loam,  leaf-soil  and  old  Mushroom-bed  refuse,  adding  plenty  of 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  sweet  and  porous.  A  slight  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal  and  soot  is  highly  beneficial  when  mixing.  The 
mixture  should  be  used  in  a.  lumpy  state. 

Gloxinias. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  this  year 
must,  he  kept  growing  freely  by  shifting  on  as  the  pots,  become 
filled  with  root®.  A  compost  similar  to,  that  advised  for 
Primulas  answers  well,  with  the  exception  of  adding  a  small 
portion  of  peat.  Never  syringe  Gloxinias,  overhead,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  plants  delight  in  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere. 
A  shelf  in  the  stove  or  warm  pit  suits  them  well,  and  they  must 
be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

Abutilon  Sawitzii. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  plants  we  grow  for  the  adornment  of  temperate  glass 
honses  and  for  table  and  other  decoration  in  the,  dwelling.  It, 
is  grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  alone,  which  is  pure 
white  mottled  with  bright  green,  and  the  flowers  are  kept 
pinched  off.  Cuttings  root  readily  a,t  almost  any  period  of 
the  year  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  and  shaded  for 
a  feiv  days.  When  struck  they  are  potted  off  into  small  and 
large,  60’s,,  and  when  these  become  well  filled  with  roots,  some 
of  them  are  shifted  on  info,  48’s.  For  placing  in  small  vases 
we  keep  the  plants  in  quite  small  pots  and  afford  liquid  manure 
frequently  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Well- 
grown  plants  of  this  unique  Abutilon  have  a,  charming  effect  in 
arrangements  with  Ferns  or  other  plants.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

The  Pear.  — Any  protection  afforded  early-flowering  varieties 
must  be  removed  betimes,  the  majority  of  which  are  smothered 
with  bloom,  which  should  augur  well  for  a  full  crop.  Where 
glass  coping  exists  for  this  fruit,  there  need  be  no  hurry  for 
another  week  to  take  this  down,  especially  when  front  pro¬ 
tection  ha®  been  afforded  ;  better  allow  a  few  days  to  intervene 
before  removing  both,  as  a  sudden  exposure  may  have  a,  detri¬ 
mental  effect,  to-  the  trees,  and  cause  many  of  the  fruits  to  drop. 

Plums. — Similar  remarks  as  to  removing  spruce  boughs,  net¬ 
ting,  etc.-,  apply  to  this  fruit  as  well.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  "reen  fly  on  the  younc  shoots  of  the  Plum,  dusting  with 
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tobacco  powder  in  preference  to  syringing  with  an  insecticide 
for  the  present,  allowing  the  little  embryo  fruits,  to  increase  in 
size  before  resorting  to  the  syringe. 

Apples. —  Some  varieties  are  heavily  laden  with  blossom,  and 
it  would  well  repay  the  gardener  to  reduce  the  number,  espe¬ 
cially  on  young  or  weakly  trees,  as  well  as  newly-planted  ones 
from  the  nursery ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  better  policy  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  to  remove  all  blossom  buds  for  the  first  season  after 
planting,  this  giving  the  trees  a.  fair  chance  of  recuperating 
themselves  in  their  new  quarters.  Even  to  allow  such  trees 
to  expand  their  blossoms,  to  say  nothing  of  leaving  many  fruit 
on,  as  some  do,  cannot,  but  have  a.  detrimental  effect,  on  the 
Growth  of  such  trees  for  the  whole  season.  These  remarks 
may  he  taken  literally  as  affecting  all  fruit  trees,  stone  fruits 
especially,  as  a  much  greater  strain  is.  put  on  these  while  form¬ 
ing  their  stone,  than  on  the  Apple  or  Pear.  Trees  removed  from 
one  part*  of  the  garden  to  another,  having  good  balls  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots,  may  be  allowed  to  mature  a  few  fruits, 
hut.  even  in  their  case  it  is  safest  to  err  on  the  lenient  side. 
Any  late-planted  fruit-trees  not  moving  away  kindly  should  he 
syringed  morning  and  evening  while  the  weather  remains  diy 
overhead,  which  will  materially  assist  such  trees  to  pick  up. 

The  Peach.— In  the  south,  growth  is  well  advanced,  and 
disbudding,  i.e.,  the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots,  must  soon 
receive  attention,  beginning  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  tree 
first,  doing  this  piecemeal,  extending  the  operation  over  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  or  a  serious  check  may  be  given  to  the  trees, 
as  well  a®  a  loss  of  crop  for  the  year ;  and  here  the  old  adage 
comes  in  :  “  A  little  knowledge  is  a.  dangerous  thing.”  The 
directions  given  in  a.  previous  calendar  on  disbudding  Peaches 
under  Hass  are  applicable  here,  so  need  not  again:  be  repeated. 
The  man  deputed  to'  cany  out  this  work  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  variety  under  notice,  the  health  and  vigour  of  the.  tree 
to,  he  operated  on,  beginning  with  established  trees,  and  leaving 
until  last  any  weak  or  recently-planted  specimens.  He 
should  also  have  the  tobacco  puff  with  him  in  case  aphis  are 
about,  which  if  battled  with  in  infancy  relieves  the  gardener 
of  a  lot  of  worry  later  on. 

Apricots.  — Should  the  weather  continue  seasonable-  as  at 
the  time  of  writing — -the  hexagon  or  fish  netting  may  be  taken 
away  towards  the  end  of  the  coming  week  ;  a  calm  day  should 
be  chosen  for  this  work  if  possible.  Trees:  having  set  good 
crops  may  have  a,  partial  thinning,  rubbing  off  those  ill  placed 
or  where  crowded  together,  deferring  the  final  thinning  until 
the  stoning  period  is  past.  It.  may  appear  early  to  _ write 
about  applying  water  at  the  roots,  but  where  glass  coping  or 
other  similar  protection  has  been,  erected  it  is  possible  the 
border — especially,  that  part  nearest  the  wall — has  got  a  bit 
dry.  If,  on  examination,  such  should  he  the  case,  apply  a 
good  watering  .early  . in  the  day,  these  latter  remarks  standing 
good  for  the  Peach  wall  as  well.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Rainfall  in  West  Lothian. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  wettest  seasons  on  re¬ 
cord,  according  to  the  rain-gauge  in  the  garden  here,  as  20-66  in. 
of  rain  have  fallen  during  the  past  three  months.  I  notice  in 
last  week’s  number  that  your  genial  contributor  “  Cal  "  has 

had  a  visit  of  yellow  rain.  Up  north  it  is  mud,  with  a  big  “  M.” 

The  smallest  recorded  rainfall  in  January  was  0-27  in.  on  the 
28th,  and  the  heaviest.  1'21,  on  the  10th.  The  total  for  the 
month  was  5-92  in.  In  February  the  lightest  recorded  fall 
was  0-24  in.  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  the 

heaviest  was  2-46  in.,  which  fell  during  24  hours,  on 

the  8th.  The  total  for  the  month  was  6-82  in.  During  March 
the  lowest  fall  recorded  was  0-07  in.,  on  the  27th,  and  the 
heaviest  1-31  in.,  on  the  21st.  The  total  for  March  was  7  92  in. 
There  was  not  much  March  dust  about  the  above.  D.  W.  M. 

Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire. 


West  Indian  News 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  reading  through  The  Gardening  World  I  fell 
in  with  your  offer  regarding  competition,  and  have  much 
pleasure  this  morning  in  enclosing  herewith  some  of  the  news 
items  of  this  quarter  during  this  month  (March). 

Experimental  Irish  Potato  Culture. — Experiments  with 
Potatos,  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  show  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  sprouted  Potatos  for  seed  to  be  an  increased  total 
yield,  increased  earliness,  larger  starch  content,  and  a  more 
vigorous  growth  of  the  vines.  Planting  tubers  in  rows  2ft.  apart 
and  1ft.  distant  in  the  row  gave  better  results  than  greater  dis¬ 
tances  ;  it  increased  the  yield  and  hastened  the  maturity  of  the 
crop.  The  tubers  were  better  formed  and  richer  in  starch. 
Average-sized  whole  tubers  used  for  seed  gave  better  returns 
than  large  or  small-sized  whole  tubers.  The  advisability  of 
cutting  seed  tubers  largely  hinges  on  the  variety  to  be  planted. 

Precocious  Germination  in  a  Melon. — The  germination  of 
seeds  wdiile  still  attached  to  the  parent  plant  is  not  common  in 
the  plant  world.  An  interesting  case  of  precocious  germination 
in  Melons  is  described  in  the  annals  of  this  month.  A  Melon 
on  being  cut  open  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  seed¬ 
ling  Melons  which  had  developed  from  the  seels  and  grown  at 
the  expense  of  the  sugary  juice  of  the  fruit.  Some  of  them 
weighed  twenty  times  more  than  the  seeds  from  which  they  grew. 
Examples  such  as  this  are  of  considerable  scientific  interest, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  account  of  any  such  cases  met  with  in 
the  West  Indies  will  he  contributed  to  the  columns  of  your 
book.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date. — Yours  most 
cordially,  Joseph  C.  Etienne. 


The  Question  of  Trenching. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  find  from  my  copy  of  the  4th  inst.  still  a  small  ember 
on  the  above  subject,  but  will  just  let  it  go  out  pro  tempore,  an! 
promise  “  C.  B.”  an  account  of  the  results  of  my  treatment  of 
this  soil  later  on  for  his  benefit  or  curiosity.  And  true  enough 
the  subject  of  trenching  lias  been  widely  strayed  from,  and 
“  C.  B.”  has  wandered  fairly  well.  I  think  if  my  memory  leads 
me  aright  the  editor  knows  a  bit  about  noms  de  plume ;  if  not. 
“T.  S.”  is  in  the  know. 

“  C.  B.’s  ”  style  is  hardly  “  jonic,”  but  if  lie  leaves  people  alone- 
he  will  get  along  just  as  well,  and  his  feelings  will  be  less  liable 
to  get  hurt,  and  not  bother  about  writers’  signatures,  initials  or 
otherwise. 

But  the  editor  has  dealt  with  it  so  thoroughly  in  conciseness 
that  reallv  further  comment  is  unnecessary  from  either  partv. 

T.  S. 


Sweet  Peas. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sweet  Peas  froi: 
Wistow  Gardens  exhibited  at  the  Aquarium,  I  can  endors 
all  Mr.  Thatcher  advocates  for  their  successful  cn] 
fine  in  his  excellent  prize  article,  page  235.  Gorgeous,  am 
Countess  of  Powis  have,  however,  given  me  most  troubl 
through  scalding  by  the  hot  sun,  Gorgeous  particularly  so 
This  variety  was  staged,  finely  coloured,  by  Mr.  Simpson  i 
1901.  The  practice  of  clipping  the  sticks  may  give  a  neat  an 
tidy  appearance,  but  Sweet  Peas  are  great  ramblers  with  goo 
cultivation  and  a  favourable  season,  and  are  often  liable  i 
outgrow  the  sticks.  By  leaving  these  their  full  length  the  Pet 
will  climb  to  a  great  height,  and  take  hold  of  every  availab 
twig. 

Respecting  the  saving  of  seed  of  new  and  choice  varieties,  i 
an  extreme  case  like  that  mentioned  by  your  versatile  corr 
spondent  “  Cal,”  page  237,  I  should  advise  cuttings  to  be  take) 
The  short  wiry  growths  that  spring  from  the  side  shoots 
autumn  should  be  made  into  cuttings  4  in.  long,  placing  ha 
a  dozen  in  a  5-in.  pot,  using  a  sandy  mixture,  and  placing  tl 
cuttings  under  a  handliglit  in  a  cool  house,  and  in  six  weel! 
a  good  percentage  will  have  made  roots.  1  have  now  plan- 
showing  hud  raised  from  cuttings  in  November.  I  merely  t-vii 
them  as  an  experiment,  and  have  pleasure  in  giving  “  Cal 
and  other  enthusiasts  the  benefit  of  my  experience 

T.  H.  Bolton. 

Baron  Hill  Gardens. 
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The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  A.M.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

In  this  imper  I  wish  to-  write  of  the  subtle  and  often  un¬ 
recognised  manner  in  which  the  productive  plants  of  the  world 
have  anticipated  some  of  the  most,  important  and  far-reaching 
of  the  so-called  human  inventions.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
"nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and  even  the  sun  itself  is  a 
very  old  one,  slowly  burning  itself  out,  as  Sir  Robert.  Ball  has 
often  said  in  his  inimitable  lectures  on  astronomy.  We  hear 
much  to-day  of  “  nature  study,”  but  it  is  only  an  old  war-cry 
revived.  Moses  and  Solomon  studied  Nature  long  before  Aris¬ 
totle1,  and  yet  “old  lamps  for  new ”  is  the  modern  shibboleth 
all  the  same.  If  the  present-day  meaning  is  Nature  study 
versus  book-lore  studies,  well  and  good  ;  the  results  may  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

The  busy  bee  has  long  been  pitied  and  patronised  and  held 
up  as  an  example  to  old  and  young,  but  the  plants  came  into 
existence  before  the  bees,  and  have  been  robbed  of  their  stores 
or  savings  just  the  same,  but.  no  one  pities  them.  There  is  no 
national  institution  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  plants, 
which  have  been  ill-treated  and  starved  for  ages,  and  have  ever 
been  victims  to  human  appetite  and  greed.  Theologians  have 
told  us  that  they  were  appointed  for  human  service  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  want  to  try  and  tell  you  what  they  do  for  us, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  how  they  do  it,  and  how  plants,  un¬ 
consciously,  perhaps,  add  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  us  all. 

We  all  know  that  plants  are  living  things,  and  that  their  sen¬ 
sations  under  varying  conditions  of  heat  and  cold  or  of  drought 
and  moisture  are  clearly  expressed-  by  the  way  in  which  they 
behave.  I  do  not  say  that  even  the  highest  orders  of  living 
plants  have  consciousness,  or  that  they  actually  “think  to 
themselves,”  even,  but  they  sometimes  act  as  though  they 
did,  as  is  apparent  tons  all  who  work  and  look  with  our  eyes, 
and,  better  still,  the  mind’s  eye,  in  the  garden. 

In  a  sense,  we  may  look  on  living  plants,  as  dynamos  and 
motors,  acted  on  by  sun  heat,  light  and  moisture.  In  sun¬ 
shine  the  green  matter,  or  chlorophyll,  of  even-  green  leaf  is 
set  in  motion,  or  action,  as  it  were.  Sun-heat,  sunlight  and 
energy  are  absorbed,  and  the  green  leaf  begins  to  do  useful 
work,  and  to  make  in  its  own  interest,  primarily,  some  more  or 
less  useful  materials.  Water  is  drawn  up  from  the  sod,  and 
carbonic  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  the  leaf,  and  the  result  is  that 
oxygen  is  given  off  in  the  shape  of  silvery  air  bubbles,  and  the 
carbon  is  retained  as  working  material  by  the  leaf  and  the 
plant.  If  you  take  any  fresh  and  healthy  green  leaf  and  plunge 
it  overhead  in  a  jar  or  bowl  of  water  placed  in  the  full  sun¬ 
light,  you  can  see  the  oxygen  appear  as  silvery  or  pearly  a.ir 
bubbles ;  and  if  you  bum  a  plant  of  any  kind,  or  a  bit  of  one, 
the  black  substance  left  a.s  charcoal  is  the  carbon  attracted 
and  absorbed  by  the  leaf-pores,  or  stomata,  from  the  air.  When 
you  fully  grasp,  a.  tithe  of  the  whole  thing,  it  really  becomes  a 
stupendous  miracle,  and  the  results  are  vast  and  varied  in  their 
importance  from  every  point  of  view. 

Now,  a  step  further,  and  we  see  that  even-  dvnamo  leaf, 
every  sun-motor  leaf,  belonging  to  different  kinds  of  plants 
jiave  nearly  the  same  action,  and  yet  they  possess  the  power 
F  doing  different  kinds  of  work  and  of  producing  different 
:iDds  of  products.  A  Peach-tree  makes  Peaches,  and  a  Vine 
•lakes  Graces,  as  surely  as  one  loom  will  weave  the  finest  of 
ossamer  fabric,  and  another  only  coarse  sackcloth  or  carpets, 
t  is  the  old  story — you  must  employ  the  proper  plants  to.  r>ro- 
uce  the  right  products.  In  a  word,  do  not  expect  Figs  from 
histles,  nor  Muscat  Grapes,  from  a  Sweetwater  or  Black 
famburgh  Vine. 

Fverv  kind  of  plant  has  working  qualities  or  functions  of  its 
ew  own,  and  even  individual  plants  vary  verv  much  in  this 
•pv  ;  hen^ei,  of  course,  the  value  of  careful  selection  in  gardens 
n’  lolant  will  produce  iuiev  fruits  of  delicious  aroma  and 
avour.  and  another  vfil  bear  sour  Grapes,  or  Dead  Sea,  fruit, 
’meting  to  the  eye,  but  dust  and  ashes  within.  One  Solanum. 
>r  example,  bears  the  useless  Dead  Sea  fruit  or  Apples  of 


feodum,  another  gives  us  the  esculent  Tomato,  and  another 
the  nutritious  Potato,  but  nobody  knows:  why  or  exactly  how 
it  is  done.  That  protoplasm  is  sensitive  is  well  known,  as  also 
that  it  is  made  and  fed  by  chlorophyll,  but  why  one  leaf  pro¬ 
duces  fragrance,  another  luscious,  edible  fruits  or  succulent 
vegetables,  starchy  cereals  or  sugar,  while  others  secrete 
deadly  alkaloids  or  ruthless  poisons,  no  one  at  present  can  say. 
Two  of  the  greatest  and  most-  universal  of  plant  products  are 
starch  and  sugar,  and  these  two  things,  are,  in  the  plant  world, 
mutually  interchangeable!  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  an 
apparently  simple  fact  that  is  stupendous  in  its  real  meaning 
and  in  its  far-reaching  power. 


Iris  bucharica.  (See  p.  339.) 


Any  cook  or  maltster  can  change  starch  into  sugar,  but  no1 
chemist  can  turn  sugar  back  again  into'  starch.  This,  however, 
is  constantly  done  by  the  chlorophyll  in  green  leaves  as  exposed 
to  sunlight ;  s.o  we  see  that  the  leaves  are  chemists,  more 
accomplished  in  a  way  than,  the  cleverest  of  human  ones. 
This  power  of  the  transmutation  of  starch  to  sugar,  and 
sugar  back  again  into  starch,  enables  the  plants  to  transmit 
the  starch  as  formed  in  the  leaves  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
plant  that  acts  specially  as  a,  storehouse  or  savings  bank  of 
material.  Thus,  in  the  Potato'  the  starch  is  stored  in  the 
underground  tubers ;  in  cereals  and  many  other  plants  it  is 
transferred  to>  the  fruits  or  seeds.  Solid  starch  granules,  as 
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formed  in  teh  leave®,  are  acted  on,  by  enzymic  moisture,  or 
ferments,”  and  become  sugar  in  solution,  and  as  such  travels 
to  the  storing  place,  and  is  again  turned  back  into  starch. 

Roots,  stems  or  trunks,  bulbs  and  tubers,  branches,  and  even 
the  leaves  themselves  serve  as  storing  places  for  water,  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  oils,  and  perfume.  So  that  we  may  look  on  plants 
as  starch  and  sugar-makers,  or,  as  the  chemist  and  physiologists 
say,  manufacturers  of  the  useful  hydro-carbonates,  but  it  isi 
enough  for  the  gardener  to  look  on  plants  as  living  machines 
driven  by  sun-heat  and  air,  to  make  for  us,  from  elements  such 
as  water,  earth-salts,  and  carbon  dioxide,  “  things  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  good  for  food  ;  in  other  words,  as  Grape  oi  Apple¬ 
making  machines,  or  dower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  producers. 

In  order  to  be  living  manufactories  the  plants  have  to  do 
the  work  of  engineers,  chemists,  refiners  or  distillers,  and  rec¬ 
tifiers1,  and  they  also  unconsciously  adopt  methods  of  isolation 
or  co-operation,  advertisement,  savings  banks,  arid  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exchange  or  symbiosis,  as  shown  in  mycorhizads,  and  in 
the  nitrogen  fixing  power  of  the  nodules  on  the  roots-  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants.  The  bulbs  of  Hyacinth  or  Crocus  show  clearly 
their  power  of  saving  up  the  products  of  growth  force,  so  that 
said  savings  can,  like  a  deposit  bank,  be  drawn  upon  in  time 
of  need ! 

It  is  the  same  with  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  many  Orchrds  winch 
grow  in  the  wet  season,  and  flower  and  seed  during  the  dry 
season,  instead  of  “  saving  up  for  a  rainy  day.”  These  things 
save  up  during  the  genial  wet  and  growing  season  for  a  period 
of  rest  from  either  cold  or  drought.  The  pseudo-bulb  is  ex¬ 
posed  because  it  grows  in.  a  warm  climate,  while  the  true 
tuber  or  bulb  shelters,  itself  underground  because  it  grows  in  a 


colder  clime. 

Plants  like  the  insect-eaters  have  reversed  the  usual  order 
of  things,  and  prey  on  insects-  and  other  small  animals.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  adopt,  the  division  of  labour  principle  and 
form  sticky  hairs-  or  glands,  like  Drosera,  traps  like  Diona-ea, 
or  jugs  and  pitchers  as  in  the-  case  of  Nepenthes  and  Sarra.- 
cenias — all  bournes  from  whence  “  no  insect  traveller  returns.” 
The  mere  formation  of  tra-ps  and  pitchers,  however,  is  not 

enough _ they  must-  be  baited  in  some  attractive-  manner,  and 

finally  a  pepto-nised  fluid  or  secretion  must  be  developed  inside 
to  enable  them  to  digest  and  utilise  their  prey.  _  In  “  The 
Field  ”  newspaper  for  March  28th,  p.  533,  is  an  inteiesting 
account  of  young  fishes  being  caught  by  the-  bladders  of  Utii- 
cularia.  vulgaris  in  England,  and  also  by  another  species  of 
Utricularia  in  Ceylon. '  These  bladders  have  s-pring  valves  at 
the  openings  or  “  mouths”  of  the  little  pitchers,  which  act-  a-s 
traps  and  utilise  the  struggles  of  the  captives  in  order  to  push 
or  pull  them  still  more  securely  into  the  bladders.  ihe 
bladder-traps  of  the  Cingalese  Utricularia  are  barely  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  still  they  can  capture  a 
fish  nearly  an  inch  long.  Now,  a  Nepenthes  is  like  a  Stock 
Exchange  agent  or  a  limited  liability  company ;  it  does, 
not  exactly  issue  a  printed  circular  or  a  prospectus 
promising  ‘all  sorts  of  good  things/  But  it-  makes  a. 
special  appeal  to  its  clientele  all  the  same.  Inside  the  run  of 
the  pitcher,  and  along  tlm  fenced-in  passage  or  pathway  leading 
up  to  it,  are  honey-secreting  glands  to  attract  sweet-loving  or 
honey-eating  flies-,  beetles-,  cockroaches,  e-tc.  The  fluid  actually 
secreted  inside  the  young  pitchers  is  also  scented  like  ripe 
Apples-  by  malic  acid,  which  further  enables  the  pep  sine  in 
the-  fluid  to  digest  the  flies !  Formic  acid,  another  potent-  aid 
to-  a-  pitcher  plant’s:  digestive  powers,  is  yielded  by  the  ants, 
which,  as:  well  as  flies,  are  attracted  to  the  pit-chers  m 
search  of  food.  The  thing  actually  goes  a-  step  further, 
a-nd  makes  it-s  honey-loving  ca-pt-ives  serve  as  bait  tor 
the  carrion  or  flesh-eating  flies,  so  that  it  has,  so  to  speak,  a 
double  string  to  its  bow.  Indeed,  when  we  observe  all  the 
apparent  forethought  of  insect-eating  and  even  common  climb- 
iim  plants,  I  think  some  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  "something  very  wonderful  in  what-  in  our  ignorance  we  call 
instinct,  or  hereditary  reason  ;  and  that  plants,  even  if  they  do 
not  think,  still  save  up  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and 
appear  to  act  as  if  they  could  think  and  calculate  like  ourselves 
as  to  the  probable  results  of  what  they  were  doing. 


In  conclusion,  let  us  watch  the  action  of  a  Runner  Bean 
towards  a  movable  pole  or  support.  If  you  sow  a  Kidney 
Bean,  and  wait-  till  it  begins  to  twist  round  and  round,  as  if 
looking  for — or  let  us  say,  trying  to  find — a  support,  take  a  tall 
stake  and  place  it-  in  the  ground  12  in.  or  15  in.  away  from 
the  twining  shoot,  as  it  twists  and  waves  in  the  air.  You 
will  soon  notice  that  the  tendril  goes  on  twisting,  and  that 
every  gyration  brings  the  shoot  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
support.  Why  it  does  this  no  one  knows.  It  may  be  that 
the  growing  tip  feels  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  on  the  side 
where  the  stake  is,  and  is  attracted  by  a  force  that  only  the 
most  delicate  of  thermometers  could  detect.  It  may  be  due 
to  several  other  reasons  ;  whatever  it  is,  the  Bean  shoot  goes 
to  the  pole  as  the  bee  goes  to  a  flower.  There  is  some  subtle 
attraction.  Now,  just  as  the  shoot  begins  to  curl  abruptly  at 
the  growing  end,  remove  the  stake  and  place  it  2  ft.  away 
from  it  on  the  other  side.  What  happens?  The  Bean  again 
gyrates  and  follows  the  pole,  a-s  if  it  knew  well  enough  that 
the  pole  had  been  taken  elsewhere  ;  and  you  can  cany  on  this 
simple  experiment  with  almost  any  twining  plant  with  the 
Same  results.  Plants  are  most  sensitive  in  their  feelings,  and 
not  only  act  at-  times  as  if  they  could  think  and  reason,  but 
actually  as  if  they  had  memory  and  could  see  what  they  are 
doing  as  well. 


Specialisation  of  Parasitism. 


A  paper  was  read  a-t  the:  Linnea-n  Society  on  Feb.  19th,  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  “  On  Specialisation  of  Parasitism  in  the' 
Erysipha-ceae.”  The  author  began  by  explaining  the  term 
“  Biologic  Form,”  or  “  Species,”  by  instancing  two  fungi  which 
were  not  distinguishable  morphologically,  acting  in  diverse 
fashion  on  the  same  host-plants.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
known  in  the  Uredineae  for  some  time,  but  its-  discovery  in 
the  Erysiphaceae  was  more  recent.  In  the  autumn  of  1902 
he  bad  been  working  in  the  Laboratory  at-  Cambridge  on  the 
biologic  form  Erysiphe  graminis  f.  Bromi,  which,  occurring 
on  Bromus  interruptus,  was  found  to  infect  fully  B.  mollis  and 
B.  tectorum,  and  induced  only  weak  infection  in  B.  velutinus 
and  B.  brizaeformis,  but  none  in  B.  connnutatus.  By  using 
the  Fungus  occurring,  on  B.  hordeaceus,  infection  occurred  in 
B.  tectorum  and  B.  velutinus,  and  subinfection  of  B.  brizaefor¬ 
mis.  The  B.  commutatus  form  was  then  tried,  which  proved 
powerless  to  infect  B.  mollis  or  B.  interruptus,  infected  B 
se-calinus  and  B.  velutinus,  and  sub-infected  B.  tectorum  and  Bl 
brizaeormis.  None  of  these  three-  forms  of  the  Erysiphe  was 
able  to  infect  B.  arvensis  or  B.  sterilis  ;  but  when  the  Fungus 
found  naturally  on  B.  arvensis  was  employed,  it  infected  its 
own  host,  and  also  B.  mollis,  while  that-  form  growing  on  B. 
tectorum  infected  B.  sterilis.  In  this  series  of  experiments 
300  pots  of  seedling  grasses  were  inoculated,  four  to  six  leave* 
in  each  pot-  Thirteen  species  of  Bromus  proved  to'  he  com 
pletely  immune  against  the  four  forms  of  the  Fungus  used,  thus 
indicating  the  existence  of  four,  or  probably  five,  biologu 
forms. 

The  author  also  pursued  his  researches  on  the  forms  o 
Erysiphe  graminis  on  Wheat  and  on  Oats,  the  result  showing 
that,  the  Wheat-form  cannot  touch  Barley,  Rye,  or  Oats,  no 
Agropyrum  repens,  but  it  infected  Triticum  Spelta.  The-  Oat 
form  cannot  infect  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Rye,  but  it  can,  a-ttacl 
other  species  of  Avena. 

Finally,  experiments  were  made  on  Erysiphe  Polygoni  fiou 
Trifolium  pratense,  which  proved  unable  to  infect  seven  otne 
species  of  Trifolium,  but-  it  always  succeeded  on  its  own  host 
plant.  Species  of  other  Leguminosae,  Lotus  corniculatu: 
Medicago  sativa,  Melilotus  arvensis,  Lupinus  luteus,  and  Pmui 
sativum  were  also  immune. 

Mr.  G.  Massee  and  Professor  H.  Marshall  W  ard  contribute 
some  critical  remarks. 
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Amaryllis  at  Chelsea. 

The  name  Amaryllis,  above  given,  lias  been  applied  to 
many  genera  of  the  order  Amaiyllideae,  as  now  understood  ; 
but  the  plants  of  which  tve  intend  to  speak  are  the  Hippeas- 
trums,  or  Knight’s  Stars.  For  many  years  past  the  hybridis¬ 
ing  and  cross-breeding — chiefly  the  latter — of  the  magnificent 
garden  race  has  been  carried  on  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeit-ch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  and  thither  we  went  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  them.  The  plants  are  now  at  their  best,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  to  see  them. 

A  large  number  of  the  wild  specie®  have  been  crossed  at  one 
time  or  other  since  the  first  hybrid  was  accomplished  in  1799, 
but'  Hippeastrum  pardemum  and  H.  Leopoldi  are  two  of  the 
more  recent  that  have  been,  called  into  requisition.  These 
facts  have  been  called  to  mind  by  seeing  II.  pardinum  in  bloom 
in  the  collection.  This  has  flowers  about  6  in.  across  and  1J-  in. 
across  the  upper  segment.  It  was  the  parent  of  the  spotted 
flowers  now  veiy  much  out  of  fashion.  Some:  of  the  modern 
flowers  measure  9f-  in.  across,  the  upper  segment  being  4  in. 
across,  which  makes  a  mighty  contrast  with  the  wild  or  un¬ 
improved  species.  The  introduction  of  H.  Leopoldi,  the  most 
regular  flower  of  all  the  species,  and  therefore  nearest  the 
florists’  ideal,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  work  of  hybridisa¬ 
tion.  It  furnished  the  shape  so-  much  desired,  and  a  garden 
form  named  Empress  of  India,  supplied  the  colour.  The 
originals  have  now  been  left  far  behind. 

The  collection  this  year  was  started  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  soon  alter  this  the  temperature  was  raised  to 
60  deg.  by  night,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  so  that  the  plants 
have  come  along  slowly,  and  are  very  dwarf  and  sturdy.  Owing 
to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  nursery  the  plants  occupy  a  new 
house.  There  is  no  central  bed,  as  in  the  old  one,  the  pathway 
running  down  the  centre  and  dividing  the  house  into  two.  Here 
are  located  some  1,150  bulbs,  all  of  flowering  size.  The  young 
plants  are  housed  at  Felt-ham,  a.  structure  100  ft.  long  being 
entirely  devoted  to  them,  and  furnishing  the  supply  for 
Chelsea.  From  those  in  flower  we  selected  only  a  few  of  the 
finest  and  most  distinct,  but  all  are  worthy  of  being  grown  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  range  of  variation  is  veiy  great, 
though  a.  pure  white  is  yet  a  desideratum.  Nevertheless,  the 
ground  colour  of  several  of  them  is  very  pure,  and  if  a  few 
i  streaks  of  red  could  be  eliminated,  the  object  would  have  been 
•  gained. 

A  shapely',  round  flower  is  Tempo,  of  a  brilliant  dark  crirn- 
i  son  and  glossy.  The  large  flowers  of  Acyrus  are  of  a  dark 
port-wine  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  something  between 
maroon-crimson  and  purple,  but  not  correctly  described  by 
[either.  A  very  choice  one  is  The  Favourite,  being  crimson- 
fscarlet,  with  white  edges  and  more  white  on  the  lower  seg¬ 
ments.  A  large  and  bold  flower  is,  Brenda,  the  segments  being 
crimson  and  very  hold.  Kielmore  is  scarlet,  with  a,  maroon 
shading  un  the  upper  segments.  One  cf  the  finest  of  the  dark 
flowers  is  that  named  Qleopas,  both  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
-olour.  The  massive  segments  are  deep  crimson,  with  maroon 
shading  towards  the  base. 

Mere  size  is  not  always  synonymous  with  the  acme  of  per- 
ect-ion.  Some  of  tire  smaller  flowers  are  both  shapely  and 
sprightly,  the  two  latter  terms  being  applicable  to>  Digena, 
kith  bri"  ‘ 
listinet 
'f  Merit 

Che-  shapely  flowers  are  of  a,  soft  blush-white,  shaded  with  pink 
a  places,  and  lined  with  crimson  on  the  upper  segments.  The 
■  sole  flower  is  also'  finely  bullate  or  wrinkled,  which  lends  an 
dditional  charm  to  the  colour.  Epirus  is  a  round  flower,  with 
ery  bread  segments,  openly  funnel-shaped,  and  brilliant  scarlet 


lhant  scarlet  flowers.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
is  Apple  Blossom,  which  was  honoured  with  an  Award 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Sncietv. 


striped  with  white.  A  large  crimson-red  flower  is  Surprise, 
mottled  and  netted  with  white. 

The  darkest  and  blackest  of  all  the  varieties  is  Hailes,  which 
may  be  described  as  maroon-crimson,  with  a  decided  black 
shade  along  the  centre  of  the  segments.  Even  the  outside  of 
the  flower  is  of  a  dark  crimson.  A  wide,  open  flower  is 
Euphrasia,  of  a  glowing  crimson,  shaded  with  maroon  in  tire 
centre.  Helena  is  soft  scarlet,  with  six  white  rays  and  lighter 
on  the  lower  half.  One  of  the-  best  light  varieties  is  Clonia, 
v  itli  a.  clear  and  pure  white  ground,  and  a  few  scarlet  moth 
hugs-,  the  base  being  of  a  pale,  soft  green.  A  shapely  flower 
is  Mildred,  with  deep  rose  flowers  and  a  lighter  centre.  It  is 
certainly  pretty. 

A  yellow  Hippeastrum  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and 
some  approach  has1  been  made  to<  it,  though  no  one  would  yet 
rest  satisfied  with  the!  results.  One  of  these  is  Khaki,  having 
a  yellowish  band  along  the  centre  of  each  segment,  and  broad 
khaki  margins.  Even  better  is1  The  Veldt,  of  a.  soft  greenish- 
yellow,  with  red  line®  to-  the  upper  segments.  It  is  the  best 
yellow  hitherto  produced,  but  something  better  may  yet  be 


Narcissus  Johnstoxi  King  of  Spain.  (See  p.  339.) 


evolved  from  it.  Last  year  the  IMIS,  gave  an  Award  of  Merit 
to  Queen  Alexandra,  with  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers,  a  white 
lacing  to-  the  segments,  and  certainly  veiy  pretty.  Norley  is 
brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  maroon  centre.  -A  shapely  crimson- 
red  flower  is  Coriolanus.  The  roseiaud-white  flowers  of  Acila 
are  beautifully  netted  and  lined  with  crimson. 

A  colour  not  hitherto  noted  is  the  soft  buff-orange  hue  dis¬ 
played  by  Lavinia,  the  white  edges  of  which  set  off  the  rest  of 
the  flower.  A  wide,  open  flower  is  Jugalis,  crimson-scarlet, 
with  maroon  shading  in  the  throat.  A  very  large-  and  shapely 
flower  of  a  soft  clear  scarlet,  with  light  centre,  is  Mrs.  Bilney. 
Many  other  varieties  might  be  named,  not  much  behind  the 
foregoing  in  merit.  Indeed,  the  standard  of  merit  is  now  veiy 
high,  and  many  of  the  flowers  we  have  not  even  mentioned 
would  find  admirers,  and  some  might  even  he  preferred  to  those 
we  have  named. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in.  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Oncidium  phymatochilum. 

A  remarkably  distinct  species,  both  as  regards  its  dowers 
and  vegetative  organs,  possessing  an  elegant  habit  and  charm¬ 
ing  appearance.  The:  ioosely-panicled  indorescence  attains  a 
length  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  is  exceptionally  doriferous.  The 
three-lobed  lip  is  white,  with  red  about  the  crest. 

Crinum  Macowani, 

An  imposing  species,  requiring  a  warm  intermediate  tem¬ 
perature.  It  belongs  to>  the  sub-genus  Codonocrinum — that 
is,  those  having  a  funnel-shaped  perianth  and  permanently 
curved  tube: — and  is.  closely  related  to:  C.  latifolium,  from 
which  it  chiefly  differs:  by  its  size.  It  has  a  globose  bulb,  9  in. 
tio  10  in.  in  diameter,  which,  possesses  a  long  neck.  The  stem 
bears  an  eight  to  twelve-dowered  umbel  of  white  dowers:  slightly 
tinged  red  on  the  outside:.  The  cylindrical  curved  greenish 
tube  is  about  4  in.,  long,  whilst  the  limb  is  equally  as  long. 
Native  of  Natal. 

Clerodendron  myrmecophilum. 

A  meritorious  stove  plant  deserving  of  extended  culture, 
yielding  in  6-in.  pots  single- stemmed  plants  14  in.  to1  18  in. 
high,  of  highly  decorative  value.  According  to  Ridley, 
naturally  it  forms  a  small,  s.oft-wooded  shrub  about  3  ft.  high, 
the  intei-nodes  of  the  stem,  except  when  young,  being  hollow, 
inflated,  and  serving  as  a,  home  for  a  species  of  ant ;  hence  its 
specific  name:.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  short  stem 
bearing  oblong,  lanceolate  leaves  and  topped  with  an  erect 
cone-shaped  raceme,  10  in.  long,  fully  6  in.  through  at  the 
base,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  inflorescence  of  a  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut.  The  flowers  are  reddisli-buff,  with  pedicels  and  calyces 
clothed  with  red  hairs,  and  produced  on  the  horizontal  branch- 
lets  of  the  raceme  in.  a.  dichotomous  manner.  In  outline  the 
form  of  the  flower  represents  that  segment  of  a,  circle,  having 
about  one-third  removed,  there  being  no  anterior  petal,  the 
two  lateral  ones  are  so  arranged  that  them  lower  edge  forms 
a  chord,  the  points  of  the  petals  forming  the  arc  of  the  circle. 
Native  of  Zanzibar. 

Euadenia  eminens. 

This  species  differs  from  all  the  others  by  its  singularly 
handsome  inflorescence,  which  lias  been  described  as  resem¬ 
bling  a  candelabrum  in:  its  ramifications,  and  the  two:  erect, 
showy  petals  as  representing  pairs  of  gas-jets.  A  soft-wooded 
stove  §hrub,  about  12  in.  to:  18  in.  high,  bearing  trifoliolate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  being  4  in.  to  6  in.  long',  and  corymbose 
inflorescence*  of  yellowish  flowers,  the  two  posterior  petals 
and  long  stamens  being  very  conspicuous.  Native  of  West 
Africa. 

Clianthus  Dampicrii. 

Usually  a  procumbent  plant,  admirably  suited  lor  furnish¬ 
ing  baskets  for  greenhouse  decoration.  By  reason  of  the 
abundance  of  silky-white  'hairs  scattered  over  it  the:  plant  has 
a  hoary  appearance.  The  angular  stems  are  tinged  red,  giving 
off  pinnate  leaves  of  sixteen  leaflets:  closely  placed.  Wings 
small,  with  a.  deflexed  pointed  keel  longer  than  the  standard, 
the  whole'  flower  being  of  an  intense  red  colour.  Native  of 
Australia. 

Tetratheea  pilosa  (syn.  T.  ericoides).  .  .  .  f 

A  charming  small  Heath-like  plant,  about  1-.  m.  high,  of 
a  free  branching  habit,  the  branches  being  densely  studded 
their  entire  length  with  pinkish-purple  flowers  cf  four  petals. 
Beino-  of  small  stature  with  drooping  or  arching  wiry  branches, 
it  is  admirably  suited  for  fronting  greenhouse  stages.  Native 
of  Australia. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  member  of  the  Cape  family,  attain¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  1 2  in.  to  1 8  in.  The  flowers,  freely  produced 
on  nodding  pedicels,  are  bell-shaped  and  of  a.  lovely  pinkish- 
purple  hue. 

Begonia  manicala.  . 

Given  an  intermediate  temperature,  this  proves  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  winter-flowering  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  In 


pots,  or  preferably  planted  out  in  conjunction  with  Ferns,  it 
freely  produces  numerous  pink  flowers  in  branching  cymes 
borne  on  a,  long  stalk,  which  are  useful  for  cutting.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

Allium  neapolitanum. 

Given  greenhouse  treatment,  this  Daffodil  garlic  is  at  Easter¬ 
tide  a  most  useful  plant  either  for  cutting  or  for  house  decora¬ 
tion.  Native’  of  South  Europe. 

Magnolia  conspicua. 

As  a  specimen  plant  for  a  lawn  this  is  without  a  rival  at  the 
present  season.  A  medium-sized  tree,  whose  branches  are 
literally  clothed  with  large,  cup-shaped,  white  fragrant  flowers. 
Native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii, 

A  beautiful  dwarf  hardy  shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  with  linear,  small  bright  green  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
small  white  flowers  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  the 
whole  length  of  the  shoot.  An  excellent  subject  for  forcing. 
Native  of  Japan. 

Leucojum  pulchellum  (syn.  L.  Hernandezii). 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  in  the  rock  garden,  lasting  in 
flower  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  nearly  related  to-  L. 
aestivum,  differing  by  its  smaller  flowers,  narrower  leaves,  and 
early  flowering.  Native  of  Sardinia  and  Balearic  Isles. 


Greenhouse  Wallflowers  at  Kew. 

The:  tender  Cheirantliusi  mutabilis,  which  is  a  Canary  Island 
species  requiring  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  lias  long  been 
known  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  a  plant  that  is  not  showy  enough 
to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  a  list  of  subjects  suitable  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,;  hence  its  absence  from  most  collections 
outside  those  of  purely  botanical  interest.  Although,  however, 
the  small  purple  flowers:  are  not  particularly  showy,  they  are 
produced  somewhat,  freely,  arid,  as  the  plant  is  a  shrub  with  a 
bushy  habit,  the  idea,  was.  conceived  at  Kew  that  it,  might  be 
used  as  a,  parent,  to1  produce:  a.  shrubby  Wallflower  with  a  good 
bushy  habit  and  flowers  more  after  the  style  of  those  of  the 
common  garden  Wallflower.  With  this  idea,  in,  view,  flowers 
of  C.  mutabilis  were  pollinised  with  pollen  from  a  yellow  form 
of  C.  Cheiri  in.  May,  1897.  From  this  cross  a  plant  was  raised 
which  flowered  for-  the:  flrsit  time  in  January,  1898,  and  this 
plant  is  called  C.  liybridus.  In  general  appearance  it  most 
closely  resembles:  C.  mutabilis:,  but  the  leaves  are  longer  and 
about  twice  as  wide  as:  those  of  the:  species.  The:  flowers  differ 
from  those  of  C.  mutabilis  by  being  in  longer  racemes,  and 
by  being  larger',  violet-scented,  and  a  different  colour.  The, 
racemes  are  light,  and  semi-pendent  and  9  in.  or  more  long. 
The  flowers  are  borne  freely  and  are  \  in.  across,  yellowish 
when  they  first  open,  and  turning  to  a,  purple  shade  with  age. 
In  1898  no  seed  was  obtained  from  this  plant,  but  in  May, 
1899,  by  using  the  pollen  from  a  blood-red  form  of  C.  Cheiri. 
a  single  seed  was  obtained.  This  seed  produced  a  plant  which,1 
flowered  in  January,  1900,  and  this  plant  was  given  the  name! 
of  C.  kewensis.  In  habit,  C.  kewensiis  is  sturdy  and  bushy : 
the  leaves  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other  variety,  the 
largest  being'  7  in.  long  and  f  in.  wide,  the  teeth  along  the 
margins  being  less,  numerous  than  in  C.  liybridus.  The  flowers 
are  borne,  in  long  racemes,  which  are  a  little  sturdier  than 
those  of  the  first,  hybrid.  They  are  J  in.  to  1  in.  across,  orange 
on  the  inside  and  reddish-brown,  on  the  outside  when  they  first 
open,  changing  with  age  to  pale  purple.  They  are:  very  fragrant, 
the  scent  being  similar  to.  that  of  the  common  Wallflower.  By 
the  autumn  of  1900  the  original  plant  was  11  ft.  high  and  2  ft. 
through.  It  commenced  to  flower  in  the  early  winter,  and 
flowered  continuously  from  that  tune  until  the  end  of  May. 
1901.  Both  plants  are  readily  increased  by  means,  of  cuttings: 
of  young  wood,  and,  by  a.  little  attention,  to  stopping,  make  good-1 
sized,  bushy  plants  in  a  few  months’  time.  Throughout  summer- 
a  cold  frame  suffices,  or  they  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors; 
during  winter  they  like  a,  bright  position  in  a  house,  with  a 
dry  temperature  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  W.  D. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodils. 

(Narcissus  Bulbocodium.) 

The  typical  form,  of  the  above  has  a  wide  range  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  flowers  are  inflated,  bright 
yellow  in  colour,  1  in.  to  li  in.  long,  and  have  a  tube  about 
the  same  length  as  the  crown.  The  segments  are  i  in.  to  in. 
long,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  crown,  except  that  they 
have  a  green  line  on  the  back,  and  this  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
uniformly  the  casei  throughout.  The  crown  isi  entire  or 
slightly  crenate  on  the  margin,  and  enclose®  the  stamens  and 
style.  In  a  wild  state  there  are  several  forms  of  tlxis  species, 
some  of  which  are  clearly  definable  as  distinct  varieties,  but 
others  again  run  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations- 
N.  B.  lcbulatus  is.  distinguished  by  having  a  scolloped  crown. 
N.  B.  obesus  is  an,  early  variety,  having  an  inflated  crown,  and 
leaves  lying  squat  on  the  ground.  N.  B.  tenuifolius  is  also  an 
early  foam,  with  a  six-loibed  crown  and  the  style  extending 
beyond  it.  The  most  northern  habitat  of  the 
Corbularias  or  Ho, op  Petticoat  Daffodils  is  at 
Bordeaux,  in  South-Western  France,  and  from 
there  they  extend  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  across 
the  greater  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
typical  form  and  the  variety  N.  B.  obesus  is 
also  found  in  North  Africa,  as  well  as  N.  B.  mono- 
phyllus.  The  habitats  of  these  Corbularias  are 
generally  moist  and  boggy  meadows  in  lowlands 
and  up  to  some  considerable  elevation ;  and  in 
their  homes  they  stud  the  grassy  meadows  by 
thousands,  like  Primroses. 

N.  B.  citrinus,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
has  been  very  generally  imported  to  this  country, 
and  at  the  present  day  is  probably  the  most 
frequently  represented  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  pale  lemon-yellow,  T|-  in.  to  2  in.  long,  with 
a  crown  1  in.  wide  at  the  mouth,  which  is 
slightly  crenate,  and  encloses  the  stamens  and 
style.  It  is  therefore  the  largest,,  a®  a  rule,  in 
the  genus.  It  sometimes  occurs,  with  pale 
creamy-white  flowers.  Our  illustration  of  N.  B. 
citrinus  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  genus  in 
as  far  as  general  aspect  is  concerned. 

N.  B.  Graellsii  lias  a  pale  primrose-yellow 
flower  about,  |-  in.  long,  and  as  wide.  The  style 
projects  beyond  the  crown.  Mountains  of  Oas- 
'  tille. 


from  their  native  habitats  we  noticed  that  they  were  liable 
to'  vary,  much  in  the  same  way  as  nearly  all  other  trumpet 
Daffodils  are  now  known  to  do'.  The  original  snipped  or  trun¬ 
cate  form  of  the  trumpet  gives  way  to,  a,  beautiful  revolute 
margin,  making-  a  rim,  as  it  were,  of  greater  or  less  width  to 
the  trumpet,  and  greatly  increasing  its  beauty.  Mostly  all 
Daffodil  cultivators  admire  those  varieties'  which  are  well 
marked  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  the 
application  of  King  of  Spain  to  this  variety  than  this  revolute 
trumpet'.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  distinct  and  a,s,  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  Queen  of  Spain  or  any  other  forms  of  N.  John- 
stoni  to  which  names'  have  been  given.  Our  illustration  shows 
a  clump  of  King  of  Spain  growing  on  the  rockery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons  in.  their  Long  Ditton  nurseries. 

Iris  bucharica. 

Whether  or  not  this  new  form  of  bulbous  Iris,  deserves  the 
title  of  species  or  variety  is  not  a  question  which  we  here  set 


Narcissus  Bulbocodium  citrinus. 


N.  B.  hedraeanthus  is  distinguished  by  having  a,  small  yellow, 
stalkless  flower  and  a  lobed  crown,  beyond  which  the  stamens 
and  style  project.  Each  bulb  produces  one  leaf  only.  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Jaen. 

1  N.  B.  monophyllus  also  has  a,  solitary  leaf,  but  sometimes 
!  more.  The  flower  is  nearly  without,  a  stalk,  and  pure  white, 
with  a,  beautiful  crenate  crown,  beyond  which  the  style  pro- 
,  ject-s.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Hoop  Petticoat 
Daffodils,  and  flowers  during  December,  January  and  February. 
It  is  better  for  frame  or  greenhouse  protection,  and  well 
deserves  it.  North  of  Algeria. 

N.  B.  nivalis  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  Corbularias,  being 
about  in.  long,  and  wide,  and  orange-yellow  in  colour.  The 
style  and  stamens  extend  beyond  the  crown.  Each  bulb  lias 
two  to  three  erect  leaves.  On  the  mountains  of  central  Spain 
and  Asturias  it  ascends  to  a  considerable  altitude,  ranging 
I  between  2,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni  King  of  Spain. 

The  slender,  graceful  habit  of  N.  Johnston!  gives  it  an 
elegance  that  is  seldom  found  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
the  old  Lent,  Lily.  In  the  typical  form  the  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  soft,  bright  yellow,  which  seems  to  run  through  the 
varieties  which  have  been  named.  The  most  striking  feature 
;  is  the  truncate  character  of  the  trumpet.  Soon  after  the 
importations  brought  large,  numbers  of  bulbs  into  this  country 


ourselves  to  determine  ;  suffice  to  say  that  specific  names  have 
been  given  to  much  less  deserving  and  less  distinct  forms  of 
Iris  and  other  subjects. 

It  is  undoubtedly  most  nearly  allied  to  I.  orchioides,  with 
the  structure  of  which  it  agrees  in  almost  every  particular. 
The  last-named  species  has  pretty  bright  yellow  flowers,  with 
two  or  more  black  spots  on  the  petals,  and  a,  black  line  run¬ 
ning  down  each  side  of  the  crest.  From  this  I.  bucharica 
merely  differs  by  being  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  falls  and  the  crest,  which  are  bright  yellow.  The 
broad  claw  seems'  slightly  more  auricled  than  I.  orchioides,  but 
this  may  be  due  to  the  sharp  bend  or  knee,  to  the  fall.  The 
narrow  ridge  forming  the  crest  of  the  fall  is  finely  toothed  on 
the  edge,  and  of  great  depth,  recalling  in  appearance  a  cock’s 
comb.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  precisely  like  that  of  I. 
orchioides,  and  vigorous  plants  bear  a  flower  in  the  axil  of 
almost  every  leiaf  from  the  base  of  the  stem  upwards.  The 
order  of  expansion  is  from  the  top  of  the  stem  downwards,  so 
that  a,  long  succession  of  bloom  is  ensured.  The  illustration 
of  this  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  at,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  on  the  3rd 
inst,,  but  we  had  seen  flowering  specimens  at  various  places 
for  three  or  four  weeks  previously.  The  various  foams  of  I. 
orchioides  come  from  Turkestan,  and  the  specific  name  of  the 
beautiful  Iris  under  notice  would  suggest  that,  it  come®  from 
Bokhara. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee.  March  10th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Worsley, 
Odell,  Yeitch,  Nicholson.  Shea,  Brown,  Saunders,  Massee, 
Douglas,  Michael,  Bowles,  and  Elwes,  Dr.  Rendle,  Revs.  W. 
Wilks,  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  secretaries.  Visitor,  Mr.  de  Barri 
Crawshay. 

Scientific  Investigations. — Dr.  Masters  laid  a  resolution 
before  the  committee,  observing  that  the  question  of  the  society 
undertaking  in  its  gardens  to  investigate  pixysiological  and  other 
matters  bearing  upon  horticulture  was  a  most  pressing  one,  to 
be  carried  out  under  a  properly  appointed  director.  After 
several  suggestions  were  made  by  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Massee,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  others,  the  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Shea, 
and  passed  unanimously. 

Pelakgonittm  Disease. — I)r.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  upon 
the  leaves  sent  by  Mr.  Meredith,  Tibberton,  Newport,  Salop  :  — 
“  Two  leaves  of  Pelargonium  submitted  were  spotted  indistinctly, 
and  in  one  instance  with  an  appearance  of  rotting,  as  caused  by 
the  pot  moulds.  It  is  reported  that  the  disease  appears  on  this 
variety  only  ‘  like  blisters  on  the  young  stem  and  cracks  on  the 
older  wood ;  the  leaves  are  attacked  by  these  spots,  which  soon 
cause  them  to  wither.’  The  leaves  sent  were  closely  crushed  and 
compressed,  so  that  all  trace  of  any  delicate  mould,  if  present, 
would  have  been  destroyed.  Examination  of  the  spots  under  the 
microscope  exhibited  no  trace  of  mycelium,  or  spores  ;  stems  not 
seen.  From  the  specimens  sent  no  evidence  can  be  found  of 
fungus  parasite,  otherwise  the  appearance  would  suggest  the 
attacks  of  a  Peronospora,  of  which  one  species  is  known  in 
Germany  and  Belgium  to  attack  wild  species  of  Geranium.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  might  prove  to  be  the  early  stage  of  one  of  the  white 
moulds,  such  as  Ramularia,  but  it  has  not  the  appearance  of 
Ramularia  Geranii.  At  any  rate,  the  leaves  sent  'afford  no  evi¬ 
dence  from  which  to  determine  the  disease.” 

Copper  in  Soil. — With  regard  to  the  specimens  of  soil  sent  by 
Mr.  A.  Gaut,  Yorkshire  Col.,  Leeds,  in  which  some  fruit  frees 
grew,  “  the  leaves  of  which  were  annually  of  a  golden  colour,” 
Dr.  Voelcker  reported  as  follows  : — “  Both  the  top  'and  sub-soil 
contain  distinctly  material  amounts  of  copper ;  the  top-soil  ’046, 
and  the  sub-soil  "265  per  cent,  of  copper  oxide  (CuO).  Further, 
I  ascertained  that  the  copper  is  in  the  insoluble  condition. 
There  is  no  copper  removable  in  a  water  solution  in  the  ordinary 
way.” 

Calanthes  and  Mendel’s  Law. — Mr.  Chapman  forwarded  the 
following  reply  to  Captain  Hurst’s  observations  reported  at  the 
last  meeting  : — “  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  Captain  Hurst 
claiming  the  fact  of  C.  OakwoOd  Ruby  and  C.  Sibyl  having  been 
derived  from  the  same  seed  pod,  and  bearing  directly  on  the 
action  of  Mendel’s  law.  Had  the  rose  or  rose-carmine  character¬ 
istics  been  maintained,  Captain  Hurst  might  have  been  sure  of 
my  support  of  the  principles  of  which  he  is  such  an  able  ad¬ 
vocate.  Let  us  see  what  has  really  taken  place.  The  first 
cross-producing  C.  Veitchi  from  C.  vistita  and  C.  (Limatodes) 
rosea  ;  the  second  cross  was  between  C.  +  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita 
rubro-oculata  (giving  a  second  cross  with  C.  vestita)  produced 
C.  Coobsoni,  with  a  yellow  eye  or  disc,  also  C.  Alexandri.  Here 
the  first  change  takes  place.  The  deep  ruby  eye  as  seen  in  C. 
vestita  rubro  oculata  is  removed  to  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip’,  and 
each  of  the  petals,  the  sepals  only  being  white,  in  some  cases 
slightly  tinted  with  the  colour  of  the  petals.  It  is  remarkable  to 
note  that  the  rose  or  rose-carmine  colours  have  disappeared.  I 
cannot  get  at  the  exact  parent  'that  was  used  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  but  from  the  information  I  can  gather,  the  darkest  varieties 
were  selected  and  crossed  with  each  other,  until  the  remarkable 
variation  between  C.  Sibyl  and  C.  Oakwood  ruby  was  produced. 
In  the  latter  case  the  flower  of  C.  vestita  rulbro-oculata  had  been 
turned  ^inside  out.  I  cannot  trace  any  of  the  rose  or  rose-carmine 
9^  G  y  or.  ^le  shape  of  Limatodes  in  the  flower  as  seen  in 

G  Veitchi,  but  in  the  bulb  the  shape  and  general  structure  re¬ 
sembles  C.  (Limatodes)  rosea,  I  cannot  see  what  advantage  can 
be  procured  by  intercrossing  0.  Oakwood  ruby  with  C.  Oakwood 
ruby.  I  cannot  expect  to  gain  more  from  this  than  I  procured 
nearly  six  years  ago  when  crossing  C.  Veitchi  with  its  own  pollen, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  reproduced  itself  from  seed.  I  might 
add  to  this  another  instance  in  which  I  procured  a  primary 
crossed  hybrid  from  seed.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  crossed  C. 
leeanum  (a  very  fine  form  of  it),  and  the  result  brought  its 
parent,  with  no  more  variation  than  constitutional  or  cultural 
conditions  are  capable  of  bringing  about.  With  such  clear  re¬ 
sults  as  these  I,  at  least,  cannot  see  where  the  application  of 
Mendel  s  law  applies,  ” 


Larch  Trees. — Mr.  Elwes  observed  that  one  subject  which 
especially  might  be  investigated  as  being  most  important  for 
forestry  was  the  diseases  of  Larches.  It  was  said  that  the  spores 
of  Peziza  enter  the  wounds  made  by  chermes,  and  that  it  appeared 
some  trees  are  more  or  less  able  to  resist  the  chermes.  Hence, 
if  such  a  race  could  b'e  established  it  would  greatly  assist  cul¬ 
tivators,  who  might  be  able  to  grow  valuable  trees  of  this  kind. 

Trees  in  Park  Lane. — Mr.  Saunders  showed  photos  of  some 
trees  the  trunks  of  which  exhibited  a  knotted  appearance.  Mr. 
Elwes  observed  that  Oaks  frequently  showed  the  same  feature 
up  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  height.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
it  was  the  result  of  numerous  embryo  buds  in  consequence  of 
severe  pruning,  and  that  there  was  no  fungus  causing  it,  though 
similar  excrescences  often  result  from  insect  punctures.  ° 

Placea  lutea. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  germinating  seeds  of 
this  plant,  and  described  how  the  radicular  end  of  the  embryo 
first  rises  upwards  and  then  turns  downwards,  producing  a  (pro¬ 
bably  temporary)  axial  root.  The  cotyledon  rises  in  a  loop,  like 
that  of  an  Onion,  the  tip  being  retained  in  the  endosperon  till 
it  is  exhausted.  Mr.  Elwes  noted  that  the  seeds  would  only 
germinate  after  such  a  time  as  an  adult  plant  would  throw  up 
its  foliage. 

Hymenocallis  Hybrid. — He  also  showed  flowers  of  a  hybrid 
vittatum  and  H.  sub-barbatum,  the  red  colour  of  the  male  being 
replaced  by  pink  in  the  hybrid.  He  observed  that  this  illus¬ 
trated  the  prepotency  of  the  “  erraticism  ”  of  the  female  parent, 
in  that  the  offspring  bore  “  red  tips  and  feathering  ”  of  the 
female,  instead  of  being  strictly  intermediate  in  character. 

Hymenocallis  Hybrid. — He  also  showed  flowers  of  a  hybrid 
between  H.  angusta  (female)  and  H.  moritziana  (male),  in  which 
the  flowers  agreed  with  the  former  and  the  foliage  with  the 
latter.  A  curious  feature  was  a  correlation  between  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  ovules  and  the  flower  having  more  perianth 
leaves  than  normally. 

Euonymus  and  Caterpillars.— Mr.  Carter,  22,  Pelham 
Crescent,  inquired  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the 
caterpillar  which  attacks  the  Euonymus.  Mr.  Saunders  replied 
as  follows  :  — “  The  caterpillars  on  Euonymus  are  those  of  the 
'  Magpie  ’  or  ‘  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Moth  ’  (Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata),  a  very  common  insect  which  may  often  be  seen  flutter¬ 
ing  about  during  the  daytime— it  flies  very  badly ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  insect  is  creamy  white,  ornamented  with  black 
spots  ;  but  they  vary  very  much  in  colour,  some  nearly  white 
specimens  having  been  found,  and  others  which  were  almost 
black.  The  insect  measures  lgin.  to  lfin.  across  the  open  wings. 
Ihe  chrysalides  are  not  made  in  the  ground,  but  in  dead  leaves, 
which  they  spin  together,  or  in  some  similar  kind  of  shelter. 
Any  leaves  which  do  not  fall  with  the  others  should  always  be 
examined,  as  it  will  be  often  found  that  the  caterpillar  has  spun 
the  edges  together  and  attached  it  to  the  bush,  and  has  under¬ 
gone  its  transformations  within  it.  Picking  the  caterpillars 
off  by  hand  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  dealing 
with  this  insect,  but  it  is  tedious  ;  spraying  the  bushes  with  a 
solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  would  probably  kill  a  large 
number.  In  the  winter  all  the  dead  leaves  beneath  the  bushes 
should  be  collected  and  burnt.  The  moths  may  be  caught  very 
easily  in  a  butterfly  net.”  Mr.  Druery  observed  that  he  had 
tried  dusting  with  Hellebore  powder  freely  into  the  web- 
colonies,  and  that  it  was  effectual  in  destroying  them. 

Reversion  in  Hybrids. — Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay  instanced  a  case 
of  reversion  in  Odontoglossum  crispum  x  0.  c.  crawshayanum. 
The  flowers  were  crossed  in  1895,  sown  in  1896,  and  bloomed 
in  1903.  ^  He  added  the  following  remarks  : — “A  seedling  raised 
.upon  a  fine  Odontoglossum  crispum  ?  crossed  by  O.  c.  craw¬ 
shayanum  $  which  has  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals  fin. 
long,  of  deep  purple  brown.  The  seedling  has  no  blotch  or 
spot  save  three  extremely  small  ones  in  two  of  the  four  lips 
(four  blooms).  Absolute  'reversion  has  occurred  both  in  form 
and  absence  of  blotch.  The  form  is  as  bad  as  can  be.  Hence  I 
deduce  that  my  contention  of  years’  standing,  that  a  true 
crispum  is  white  and  unspotted,  has  been  proved  by  the  first 
plant  to  bloom,  which  has  reverted  beyond  all  possible  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  blotching  of  a  so-called  spotted  crispum  is,  I  con¬ 
tend,  the  remains  of  hybridity.  This,  I  consider,  is  in  some  way 
of  Nature  s  own  acquired  from  O.  luteo-pupureum  ;  and  as 
these  blotches  are  therefore  adventitious,  they  fail  to  transmit 
their  characters  to  the  resulting  progeny — ergo,  the  spotted 
crispums  are  not  pure  crispums  at  all,  but  hybrids  or  crosses. 
(See  my  article  upon  ‘Reversion  in  Odontoglossum’  in  1  G.  C.,’ 
14j  03.) 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  showB,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
r  lately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  Arms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
i  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found  least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground.”—  Mrs.  Thrale. 


Veekly  Prize 


FOR 

Short  Articles. 

'he  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
il  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

IE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

1  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
;lgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
lit  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
:ceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
:.her  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
i  isidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
,y  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
hvs;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers; 
sicessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
ually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
i  dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Compete - 
™n,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
1  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


he  following  Coloured 
Mates  have  appeared 


March  14.  —NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 


»larch28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON," 
id  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

tpril  4. -COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

Vpril  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Iplishers,  price  2id.  post  free. 


;Vith  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  presen 
oured  Plate  of  CESTRUM  SMITHII. 


!iext 


.  -  ^  EEK  we  shall  present  a  Mo 

Cjome  Plate  of  JAPANESE  PIGMY  TRI 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Horticultural  Progress. 

For  some  time  past  our  readers  lia.ve  been, 
enjoying  the  writings  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
M.A.,  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening 
World  ;  and  on  the  7th  inst.  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to"a  paper  by  this  great 
master  of  gardening  literature  at  the  meetr 
ing  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor. 
The  paper  was  immensely  enjoyed  by  the 
large  company  present,  for  the'  writer  of  it 
furnished  them  food  for-  thought  for  many 
weeks  to  come',  as  was  aptly  expressed  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Hairy  J.  Veitch.  Soane 
of  these  opinions  we  now  commit  to  paper 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bidge  enjoys  the  peculiar  position  of  being 
in  direct  touch  with  practical  horticulture, 
while  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  science  of  it.  Not  only  is  his  library 
of  immense  service  to  him,  but  he  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  current  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  with  the  masters  of  the  pr'ofess 
sion,  almost  in  their  daily  occupations. 

Almost  at  the'  outset  of  the  paper  he  set 
himself  a  question  as  to  whether  gardening 
progress  was  advancing  all  along  the  line,  or 
in  certain  branches  only.  It  wasi  his  opinion 
there  was  a  spreading  out  of  good  cultivation, 
rather  than  better  gardening,  such  as  waq 
practised  by  some  of  the  old  masters,  and 
now  merely  recorded  in  history.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  at  the  present  day  there  were  100 
good  gardeners  for  ten  that  existed  100  years 
ago.  At  the-  present  day  most  of  the  best 
gardeners  belonged  to  the  merchant  princeisi 
of  our  country,  rather  than  to  the  landed 
gentry,  as  in  olden  times.  What  he  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  present  time  was  that' 
everything  was  in  a.  state  of  change,  nothing 
was  stable,  but  styles  and  methods  of  gar¬ 
dening  changed  like  the  change  of  fashion. 
There  were  certain  productions  of  the  garden, 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  and  hardy  flowers, 
which  we  must  have  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  certain  modes1  of  gardening  which 
required  the'  aid  of  specialists  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  these  the  rich,  and  only  the  rich, 
could  utilise  and  enjoy. 


The  Cape  Heath,  the  stage  Pelargoniums, 
and  hard-wooded  plants  generally,  from  the 
Cape  and  New  Holland,  were  greatly  neg¬ 
lected.  Hybrid  peqaetual  or  show  Roses 
were  now  considerably  on  the  wane.  The 
best  of  them  are  more  extensively  grown, 
but.  not  for  horticultural  purposes.  Changes 
had  also  taken  place  with  regard  to  other 
classes'  of  plants.  He1  should  like,  to  see  less 
of  the  staging  of  Chrysanthemums  on  hard 
green  boxes,  but  this  would  probably  pass 
away  like  the  exhibition  of  Carnations  in 
paper  collars.  Hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  occupy  a.  large  place  in  the  gardening 
of  the  present  day.  Narcissi  were  still  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  but  perhaps  a  little  less 
fervently  than  they  were  a  decade,  or  two  ago. 

The  hardy  wild  garden  afforded  a  means 
of  improving  our  methods  of  cultivation  of 
the  plants  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The 
Bamboo,  garden,  or  rather  Bamboos,  the  per¬ 
gola,  and  the  water  garden,  seem  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  to  be  on  the  rise.  There  was  a 
revival  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias,  particu¬ 
larly  in  certain  sections  of  the  latter. 
Although  he  thought  that  the  general  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Narcissus  was  oil  the1  wane,  lie 
thought  that  Tulips  in  the  open  garden 
would  take  their  place,  and  he  considered 
them  a  coming  flower.  Hardy  gardening 
held  as  important  a  place  as  ever  it.  did  in 
history.  The  best  of  the  Conifers  are  sold 
in  much  larger  numbers  than  formerly,  hut 
the  pinetum,  as  a  whole,  was  not.  so  largely 
in  favour  as  it  was  two  or  three  decades  ago. 

Nowadays  the  poorest  cottager  and  allot¬ 
ment-holder  may  possess  a  bit  of  garden  if 
he  like®,  and  cultivate  certain  plants  in  the 
same.  The  practice  of  sending  out.  collectors 
to  various  parts  of  Hie  world,  and  the  auction 
sale®  in  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns,  bad  contributed 
largely  to  the  spread  of  Orchid,  culture.  The 
improvements  in  Dutch  bulbs  had  not 
advanced  so  much  as  they  were  wide,  spread¬ 
ing,  the  demand  at  the  present  day  being 
enormous.  The  culture  of  Orchids  is  more 
limited  in  scope,  but  their  effects  are  more 
readily  seen  than  in  the  case  of  Dutch  bulbs. 
Anyone  who.  could  go  to  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing  a  glass  house  could  grow  Orchids.  An- 
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other  feature  of  Orchids  was  that  they  were  being-  more  ex* 
tensjvely  hybridised  and  raised  at  home  than  formerly,  and, 
nurserymen  who  were  successful  and  diligent  in  this  particular 
phase  of  the  question,  could  practically  possess  a  monopoly  in 
the  particular  class  of  Orchids  they  had  been  raising. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  or  «o  most  progress,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  made  by  the  market  gardener.  This  was  especially 
tire  case  where  the  grower  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  under 
glass  for  market  purposes.  Market  gardeners,  in  some  form 
or  other,  practically  now  extended  from  Land’s  End  to  John  ol 
Groats.  In  1776  Smith  wrote  that  market  gardening  was  a 
poor  calling,  because  those  who  could  buy  vegetables,  could 
also  grow  them,  although  he  was,  not  fully  prepared  to  endorse 
that  opinion  at  the  present  day.  To  grow  our  own  cereals 
was  impossible,  perhaps,  but  he  thought  it  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  to  grow  more  of  our  own  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Glass  house®  may  be  economically  managed,  but  in  private 
establishments  especially  he  considered  that  there  was  a,  great 
deal  of  erroneous  and  curious  tastes.  In  many  instance®, 
motor  cars,  yachting,  and  similar  amusements  swallowed  up 
much  of  the  money  that  might  be  devoted  to  better  purposes 
in  the  garden.  If  it  were  not  for  the  excess  of  population,  we 
should  not  have  to  pay  so  much  for  foreign  products.  Cheaper 
transit  was  much  wanted.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that,  English  growers  were1  much  too  exclusive,  and  in¬ 
dependent,  at  the  present  time  to  combine  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  and  the  railway  companies  were  prone  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them. 

It  was  easier  to  grow  a,  houseful  of  one  thing  than  a,  house¬ 
ful  of  many  things.  It  was  impossible  to;  grew  a  great  variety 
of  plants  in  one  house  under  the  same  conditions-,  when  the 
plants  themselves  by  nature  were  so  different,  and  required 
different  treatment.  Those  who  made  a,  speciality  of  Sea, kale, 
Rhubarb,  or  Asparagus  were  certainly  more  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  than,  those  who  attempted  a  great  many  things.  Groups 
or  masses,  of  shrub®  or  trees  were  a  feature  of  the-  more 
advanced  gardens'  to-day,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most 
radical  forms  of  progress,  in  preference  to  the  old  system  of 
dotting.  At  first  the  dots  were  in  straight  lines,  and  then 
the  planters  began  to  wriggle  about  and  so  make  a,  sort  of 
mosaic.  Masses  of  one  thing  were  altogether  I  better  style  of 
mudening,  both  in  the  matter  of  taste  and  effectiveness.  The 
old  mixed  and  muddled  orchard,  like  the  choke-muddle  shrub¬ 
bery,  were  falling  out,  and  progress  was  being  made  in.  their 

place.  . 

There  were  revivals  and  new  forms  m  certain  phase®  ot 
gardening.  For  instance,  our  forefathers  made  ponds  for  the 
rearing  of  fish,  hut  we  do  so  for  the  cultivation  of  Water  Lilies. 
Vineyards  are  established  not  for  the  cultivation  of  Vines,  but 
for  the  training  of  Honeysuckles  and  other  climbers.  Even 
in  garden  literature  there  was  considerable  improvement,  and 
photography  has  enabled  us  to  use  more  and  better  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  floral  magazine  had  died  away,  and  the  “  Botanical 
Magazine,”  though  it  still  existed,  was  not  exactly  in  the  line 
required  by  gardening.  He-  looked  upon  the  new  Flora  and 
Sylva”  as  likely  to  fulfil  a  long  desired  want  in  this  respect, 
and  a  paper  of  convenient  size  for  binding  he  should  look  upon 
as  a  great  boon. 

To  the  young  gardeners  of  the  future  lie  should  offer  Ins 
advice  to  attend  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  get  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  trees-  and  other  things  of 
an  important,  character  at  tliet  present,  day.  Only  a  few  years 
ago;  there  was  a  strange  and  vague  longing  amongst,  gardener® 
to  be  under  glass,  and  when  that  wish  was  gratified  very  often 
they  obtained  a  one-sided  training  to  the  neglect,  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  outdoor  gardening.  The  young  men  of 
to-day  have  more  advantage®  than,  those  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Near  all  large  towns  at  least  they  get,  access  to 
books,  libraries,  schools,  and  ether  means  of  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  profession.  It  -was  not,  so  much  what  is  actually 
uiven  them,  nor  what  they  are  taught  to  do,  a®  what,  they  are 
made  to  learn  for  themselves,  that  is  of  the  greatest  benefit,  to 
gardeners.  In  the  matter  of  science  lie-  would  recommend 
botany,  geology,  entomology,  chemistry,  and  drawing.  Draw¬ 


ing  to  scale,  and  freehand  drawing  particularly,  -was  one  of  tie 
most  useful  aids  to  gardening-.  Being  a  draughtsman,  he 
spoke  from  experience,  and  with  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  the 
matter*. 

New  methods  or  aids  to  horticulture  in  garden  and  field  were 
on  the  move,  including  such  as  retarding  or  refrigerating,  bv 
meian-s  of  which  they  were  able  to  have  Lilacs  and  Lilies  in 
bloo-m  almost  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Etherisation  and  the 
electric  light  were  coming  to  our  aid,  which  would  enable  us  to 
get  choice  products  for  the  table  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
they  could  be  produced  merely  by  the  aid  of  sunlight.  New 
legislation  -was  about,  to-  be  enacted  to  compel  nurserymen  to 
eradicate  fungoid  and  other  disea, se®  and  insects.  According 
to  other  -speakers;,  the  fruit  grower  or  marke-t  gardener  ratkei 
than  the  nurseryman  is  meant  in  this  case;.  It  would  lead  tc 
a  spe-cies  of  quarantine  for  plant®  coming  from  abroad. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  might  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  one  of  the  means  of  spreading  a  love,  for  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  also-  doing  good  work. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  teaches  gardening  in  relation 
to-  botany,  and  the  Ro-yal  Botanic  Society,  on  the  other  hand, 
teaches  botany  in  relation  to-  gardening.  The  two  societie- 
might  not  amalgamate,  but  he  had  thought  there  were  in¬ 
stances  of  small  societies  combining  for  their-  mutual  benefit. 
All  craftsmen  and  garden  workers  must  he  prepared  to-  com¬ 
bine  for  the  general  advantage  in  the  immediate  future.  Unit:! 
is  strength,  but  he- .considered  that  isolation  and  weakness-  were 
synonymous  terms.  In  concluding,  lie  considered  that  tin 
largest  amount  of  produce  or  the-  most  concentrated  form  of 
cultivation  took  place-  in  market  gardens,  though  the  quality 
in  many  ca-s-es  might  not  be  equal  to  that  grown  in  private 
gardens-.  No  finer  fruits,  vegetables  or  flowers  were-  grown  in 
private  gardens  at  present  than  fifty  years  ago. 


Cestrum  Smithii. 

(Nee  Coloured  Plate.) 

Something’  like-  160  species  of  Oestrum  have-  been  recorded 
and  described,  but  botanists-  think  that  scarcely  more  than  100 
of  them  are  worthy  of  retention  as  distinct.  Very  few  of 
these  have  found  their  way  into  cultivation,  and  mo-st  of  them 
are  better  known  t-o  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Habro- 
thamnus.  The  most  popular  is  Oestrum  elegans,  with  which 
most  gardeners-  are  fa-miliar.  Another  one  is  C.  fasciculatuiu. 
but  only  in  a,  few  establishments  is  it  found,  although  it  was 
introduced  in  1843,  practically  a  year  before  C.  elegans.  More 
recently  C.  Newellii  has  made  its  appearance  in  cultivation, 
and  enjoys-  a  fair  amount  of  popularity  on  account  of  the 
pretty  rosy  crimson  colour  of  its  flowers.  Another  very  useful! 
but  rather  scarce  plant  is  C.  aurantiacum,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Guatemala  in  1843,  and  is-  valuable  for  its  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  freely  produced  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months-. 

The  most  recent  arrival  is  C.  Smithii,  which  is  described  as 
a  hybrid,  and  was  first  sent  out  about,  two-  years  ago.  All  the^ 
previously-named  species  are  notable  for  the  dark  colour  of 
their  flowers-,  but  that  under  notice  will  be  appreciated  for  it> 
pleasing  light  colour  The  waxy-looking  flowers  are  o-f  a  beau¬ 
tiful  so-ft  pink,  tubular,  and  somewhat  inflated.  They  are 
produced  with  great-  freedom  a-t  the  tips  of  all  the-  branches 
and  twigs,  and  so  handsome  that-  we  think  the  plant  is  certain 
to  find  many  admirers  within  the  next  few  years-,  wherever 
greenhouse  climbers  -are  appreciated.  From  what  we  have, 
seen  of  it,  the  same  conditions  that  prove  favourable  to  C. 
elegans  will  also-  suit  the  new  hybrid.  It  should  be  grown 
cool,  freely  ventilated,  and  at  all  times  well  exposed  toJight  to! 
induce  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  growth,  that  will  be  short  jointed, 
so  as  to  favour  the-  production  o-f  flowers  in  quantity.  During 
winter  a  temperature-  of  40  deg.  to  50  deg.  will  be  quite | 
sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  if  flowers1 
are  required,  a  few  degrees  higher  would  do  no  harm.  Our: 
coloured  plate  will  give  a  good  idea  of  this  beautiful  climber, 
which  is  one  of  the  introductions  o-f  Messrs.  William  Bull  kT 
Sons,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea-. 
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Scolopendrium  vulgare:  its  Varieties  and 
Culture. 

( Continued  from  page  145.) 

The  marvellous  fertility  of  the  HartVtongue  in  the  matter 
of  varieties,  was  pretty  clearly  shown  in  the  last  article,  which, 
however,  dealt  only  with  the  crispum  section.  On  the  present 
occasion  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  indicate  some  of  the  more 
striking  abnormalities  in  the  other  sections  into  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  system,  to  divide  this 
prolific  species.  As  with  Rolls,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  etc.,  so 
it  must  be  with  Ferns;  that  is,  where  the  varieties  run  into 
hundreds,  some  categorical  arrangement  seems  to  be  a  sine 
qua  non.  Even  Sweet  Peas  are  now  so  numerous  that  a  classi¬ 
fication  has  been  attempted.  However,  as  only  a  few  of  the 
leading  varieties  can  be  touched  upon  here,  and  those  only 
which  are  capable  of  serving  a  useful  part  in  the  garden  or 
cool  conservatory,  we  can  well  dispense  with  technicalities,  and 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Druery’s  “  Choice  British  Ferns”  ; 
only  we  must  be  even  more  eclectic  in  the  selection  of  material. 


with  great  discretion  and  the  slaughter  of  the  “  innocents  ” 
rigidly  enforced. 

In  the  cristatum  section,  we  have  some  first-class  subjects, 
such  as  Corymbiferum,  a  fine,  heavily-crested  form.  This  has 
been  duplicated  by  Mr.  Druery  at  Sidford,  and  takes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  normal  frond,  with  an  apex  much  divided,  the  crest 
being  round,  or  conglomerate,  and  resembling  a  ball  of  moss. 
Flabellatum  has  a  fiat,  fan-shaped  crest,  and  is  much  cut. 
Cristagalli  lias  a  finely-divided  and  symmetrical  crest,  is  very 
distinct,  and  has  been  found  wild  in  two  or  three  places.  Mr. 
W.  IT.  Phillips,  of  Belfast,  is  one.  of  the  finders ;  in  fact,  this 
gentleman  has  to'  his  credit  an  enormous  number  of  good 
things.  Mr.  Lloyd  Praeger,  of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland, 
Dublin,  also  records  a  large  number,  while  Mr.  George  Whit- 
well,  of  Kendal,  has  a  garden  full  of  good  wild  “  sports.” 

Cristulatum,  on  the  other  hand,  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Stans- 
field,  Sale  Nurseries,  near  Manchester,  who  have  accomplished 
much  for  British  Ferns.  This  variety  is  a.  dense  mass  of 
globular  cresting.  Blit,  probably,  the  finest  of  them  all  is 
Grandieep's,  which  is  as  broad  in,  the  crest  as  it  is  long  in  the 


As  to  the  nomenclature  of  Ferns  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Personally,  I  prefer  de¬ 
scriptive  names — they  are  more  scientific,  satis¬ 
factory  and  definite.  They  give  one  at  least  an 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  departure  from  the 
normal  form ;  whereas  in  fanciful  names  of 
somebody  or  something  a  reference  to  a  catar 
logue  is  absolutely  necessary.  Moreover,  these 
Latin,  or  Latinised,  names  are  easy  to  remember, 
and  therefore  no  difficulty  is  experienced  by 
anyone  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  subject. 

In  the  ramose  section,  which  may  be  taken 
first.,  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  not  always  very  profound ;  still,  there 
are  some  very  distinct  things.  S.  v.  raurosum 
itself  is  suggestive  of  this  section,  the  stipes 
dividing  or  branching  in  a  simple  or  multiple 
manner.  This  variety  has  been  known  for  many 
veal's,  and  in  addition  to  this  branching  habit, 
it  is  also  crested.  This  cresting,  however,  is 
poor  compared  to  cue  called  ramo-cristatum,  in 
which  the  crests  arc  dense  and  heavy.  Moly’s, 
wild  find  goes  even  further  in  the  matter  of 
symmetry  and  tasselling ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  unique 
instance  of  a  sudden  transformation  from  a 
simple  to  a.  complex  form.  Ramo-marginatum 
is  another  variety  in  which  the  branching  is  very 
(  profuse,  and  the  divisions,  consequently,  small  and  margined. 
In  these  narrow  and  contracted  forms,  the  ordinary  centipede- 
like  arrangement  of  the  spore-heaps  is  interfered  with ;  thus 
these  are  broken  up  and  the  patches  of  fructification  appear 
on  the  margin  and  even  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds. 
From  this  variety  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  another  -which 
.  has  been  named  S.  v.  ramulosissiminn,  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
cessive  tendency  to.  split  itself  up  into  linear  segments.  The 
accompanying  illustration  evidences  this  and  saves  further 
explanation.  It  is  introduced  here  to  show  the  ramification 
which  prevails  in  this  section. 

Delesseriottdes  is  built  up  on  similar  lines,  and  is  so  named 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  seaweed — Delesseria  sinuosa.. 
Acrocladon — sarnim it-brancl i ed — is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  collection.  It  was  one  of  the  late  Mi-.  Lowe’s  finds  in  the 
Lake  district.  It  is  normal  up  to  the  apex,  which  spreads 
out  into  a  large  finger-like,  multifid  head.  Unguiceps  is  a 
narrow  variety  with  a  claw-like  crest.  When  well  grown  it  is 
remarkably  distinct.  Capita; turn,  a,s  its  name  implies,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  large  head,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it,  too,  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view.  Here,  again,  success  has  come  to 
patient  waiting,  for  spores,  like  seeds,  are  sure  to  gave  a.  per¬ 
centage  of  good  things  to  those  who  wait  and  watch.  The 
c-ispositicn.  of  a  Job,  however,  is  necessary  in  Fern  breeding, 
t  ie  process  being  slow,  while  selection  has  to  be  canned  out 


Scolopendrium  vulgare  ramulosissimum. 

frond,  viz.,  about  10  in.  And  this  superb  variety  was  found 
wild  by  Mr.  John  Cousins  !  Truly,  the  haunts  of  our  native 
Ferns  are  not  only  happy  hunting  grounds,  but  they  appear 
to  afford  a  greater  number  of  distinct  varieties  than  all  our 
other  British  plants  put  together. 

The  forms  in  the  other  sections  of  the  HartVtongue  are  em¬ 
braced  under  the  terms  conglomeratum,  sagittatum,  trunca- 
tum,  flexuosum,  lineare,  municatum,  smpralineakmS  margina¬ 
tum,  crenatum,  and  variegatum  ;  all  of  which  have  some 
among  them  which  would  not  disgrace  the  best-kept  fernery. 
However,  apart  from  lacera.tum,  a.  finely-lacerated  and  crested 
form,  peraferens,  which  develops,  a  leiafy  pouch ;  and  tri-pera- 
ferens,  which  develops  three  ;  and  muricatum,  with  a  rough, 
frill-like  surface,  I  darei  not  proceed  further  in  the  matter  of 
varieties,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  quoting  monstrosities1 ; 
but  where  the  monstrosity  begins  and  the  variety  ends  largely 
depends  upon,  individual  taste.  Aesthetically,  perhaps,  the 
common  HartVtongue,  like  the  single  Sunflower,  would  be 
preferred ;  but,  horticulfurally,  “  variety  is  charming,”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  when  you  come  to  contrast  the  best,  the  most  refined, 
the  symmetrical  foams,  with  cither  foliage  plants  commonly 
used  for  decorative,  purposes,  I  think  that  in  most  cases  the 
equality  is  marked,  and  that  in  some  others  the  excellence 
is  so1  great  as  to  reach  the  superlative1  degree. 

Even  new  (February)  these  Ferns  are  beginning  to  respond 
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to  the  industry  of  the  coming  spring.  Pat,  plump,  round, 
woolly-looking,  incipient  growths  cluster  at  the  bases  of  last 
year’s,  leafy  fronds;,  and  await  only  the  true  stimulus  of  that 
Vernal  time  which  shall  impel  them  forward  (enemies  per¬ 
mitting)  towards  maturity,  when  they  will,  doubtless,  become 
the  cynosure  of  all  admiring  eye®. 

To  "the  ears,  also,  there  is  a  music  and  a.  rhythm  borne  of 
that  progression ;  for,  where  there  is  growth  there  must  be 
movement,  and  where  movement,  sounds,  however  inaudible^ 
must  be  delicately  attuned.  It  is  Nature’s;  way  ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  vague,  indefinable  abstract  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  cultivator  and  the  plants  he  cultivates. 

Having  now  dealt  in  a  very  discursive  manner  with  some 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  common  ITarts-tongue,  it  only 
remains  to  me  to  indicate  their  culture,  which  I  hope  to*  do  m 
another  paper.  C.  B.  Green. 

Acton,  W. 


Amaryllis  at  Sefton  Park. 

Amongst  the;  many  specialities  grown  for  the;  adornment  of 
the  large  Palm  house,  the  Hippeastrums.  are,  perhaps  the 
most  admired  for  their  large  and  beautiful  blooms,  which  are 
shown  to;  advantage;  by  the  style  of  staging  m  the  bank  form, 
with  an  abundance  of  greenery  of  the  Spiraea,  and  the  back- 
mound  of  huge  Palms,  Tree  Ferns.,  etc.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  this  season’s  exhibit  is.  the  best  yet  arranged  by  Mr. 
H.  Herbert,  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  parks  and  gardens. 
The;  bulbs  are'  grown  in  pots  varying  from  41,  in.  to  6  in.,  and 
it.  is  surprising  the  size  of  bulb  from  so  small  a.  portion  of 
compost.  Each  bulb  produces  one  or  two  spikes,  carrying 
from  four  to  eight  blooms,  but  these  are  best  thinned  down  to 
four  or  five  to  prevent  overcrowding,  which  mars  the  beauty 

of  the  flower.  . 

In  colour  they  vary  from  an  intense  rich  crimson  to  whites, 

with  small  stripes  of  pink;  many  are  of  large  size  and  good 
form,  being  nearly  round,  with  the  edge  of  the  petals  being 
slio-btly  reflexed,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance.  After 
blooming,  special  attention  is  given  to  provide  large,  solid 
bulbs  for  next  season’s  work.  This  is  done  by  plunging  m 
some  suitable  material,  in.  which  the  roots  delight,  making 
dense  masses  over  the  rim  of  the  pots.  No  water  is  gn  en 
more  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  mixture  in  which  they 
are  plunged.  To  show  the  great  strain  that  the  bulbs  under¬ 
go,  in  producing  the  flowers,  the  bulb  shrinks  until  it  becomes 
soft  with  a  shrivelled  skin,  leaving  a  cavity  between  the  bulb 
and  compost.  About  1,500  plants  are  grown,  so  that  the 
display  will  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  should 
continue  to  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors,  the  bouse  being- 
open  free  every  day,  Sundays  included. 


Carrots. 

This  much-esteemed  vegetable,  which  in  heavy  soils  is  a, 
rather  uncertain  crop,  is  oftentimes  sown  more  as  a.  matter 
of  form  than  for  its  use;  not  to.  say  the  crop  is  not  requiied, 
but  that  they  turn,  out  a.  lot  of  burst-open  stumps,  or  that  they 
are  destroyed  at  an  early  stage  by  the  Carrot  Fly,  or,  as  is 
the  more  common,  term,  "go  off  with  the  worm”  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  ;  “  This  ground  is  no. 
good  for  Carrot  growing.” 

Where  these  results;  are  the  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
up  a  good  large  heap  of  soil  composed  of  sand,  lime  rubbish, 
leaf-mould,  finely-sifted  ashes,  both  wood  and  coal,  peat,  old 
potting  soil,  and  visit,  the  garden  rubbish-heap  and  procure 
the  siftings,  from  a  ^-in.  sieve,  in  a  fair  quantity  for  the  mix¬ 
ture,  adding  a  good  dusting  of  soot. 

When  this  has  been  all  mixed  a  quantity  may  be  wheeled 
on  to  the  Carrot  ground  and  well  worked  with  a,  fork  into  the 
soil,  after  which  it  should  be  drawn  up  in.  good  deep  ridges  at 
least  as  deep  as  the  distance  apart  will  allow,  when  the  remain¬ 
ing-  part  of  the  mixture  should  be  used  to  make  the  furrows 
level  with  the  ridges;,  after  which  rake  it  over  finely,  and  draw 


shallow  drills  on  the  top  of  the  furrows  to  receive  the  seed, 
and  after  sowing  cover  slightly  with  some  fine  soil,  and  on 
'completing  the  bed  give  a  dusting  over  with  soot.  When  the 
Carrots  appear,  give  a.  watering  with  soot-water  and  a  dress¬ 
ing  with  superphosphate,  choosing  a  wet  day  for  the  operations, 
and  the  foliage  a  dusting  with  soot  or  wood  ashes  occasionally. 
When  thinning  do  not  do>  it  too  early  and  not  severely  ;  better 
do  it  at  frequent  intervals  (and  latterly  the  thinnings  will  be  of 
use)  until  the  desired  distance  is  secured  ;  after  each  thinning, 
give;  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  and  soot,  well  watering  it  in 
and  keeping  the  hoe  well  at  work  between  the  rows. 

For  varieties  for  this  work  the  stump-rooted  are  preferable. 

If  the  Carrot-bed  has  been  deeply  dug  previously  and  the 
former  rules  adhered  to  no  doubt  the  roots  will  be  both  useful 
and  presentable.  There  is  also  the  method  of  making  holes 
and  filling  with  light  soil,  but  on  heavy  ground  it  means  a  lot 
of  treading  and  time.  J-  R.  B. 


The  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners'  and 
General  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
Limited. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  corporation,  41  and  42,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  on  April  3rd. 

Report. 

The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  share¬ 
holders  their  eighth  annual  report  on  the  business  of  the 
corporation  for  the  year  ending  February  23rd,  1903,  together 
with  the  audited  accounts. 

Hailstorms. — On  May  8th  a  severe  hailstorm  passed  over  the 
Newmarket  district,  when  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the 
hail  and  frost. 

In  the  month  of  July  a  hailstorm  visited  Ipswich,  when 
damage  was  done  to  glasshouses  and  crops. 

On  September  10th  a  hailstorm  of  extraordinary  severity  did 
an  immense  amount  of  damage  between  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Maidstone.  The  damage  to  glass  and  crops  was  estimated  at 
quite  £100,030.  At  Nettlestead  hailstones  were  found  lying 
two  feet  deep,  some  of  the  stones  being  six  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

On  January  3rd  of  this  year  hailstorms  visited  many  parts  of 
the  country,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Maidstone,  where 
hailstones  fell  for  fully  ten  minutes  ;  Reading ;  Bownham 
Park  ;  Minchinham.pton,  where  windows  were  broken ;  and 
Wdenfawr,  near  Carnarvon,  where  every  pane  of  glass  in  some 
of  the  houseg  was  shattered. 

These,  and  other  hailstorms,  have  resulted  in  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  number  of  insurers,  including  private  cultivators 
as  well  as  the  trade. 

The  directors  are  glad  to  find  that.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  settle  all  claims  promptly  in  cash,  and  guarantees  to’ 
allow  insurers  to  replace  immediately  their  own  glass,  large 
numbers  of  glassowners  are  valuing  their  glass  at  6d.  instead  of 
at  3d.  per  square  foot,  thus  wholly  or  partially  covering  the 
value  of  the  contents  of  their  glasshouses,  and  also  increasing 
the  premium  income. 

As  shown  by  the  revenue  account,  the  balance  of  profit  for  the 
year  is  £2,114  6s.  3d.,  which,  added  to  the  balance  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year,  leaves  £2,600  18s.  lid.  available 
for  disposal. 

The  directors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  recommend  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
past  year  on  the  paid-up  capital,  free  of  income  tax,  and  also 
a  bonus  of  2g  per  cent.,  amounting  altogether  to  £750  ;  and  they 
suggest  that  a  sum  of  £1,220  be  placed  to  reserve  fund,  thus 
making  up  the  reserves  to  £6,000  ;  and  that  the  balance  of 
£630  18s.  lid.  be  carried  forward. 

The  directors  are  much  gratified  with  the  continued  success, 
increased  strength,  and  satisfactory  growth  of  the  corporation 
as  the  result  of  the  past  year’s  business,  and  desire  to  express 
their  cordial  thanks  to  the  various  representatives  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  for  their  efforts  during  the  year. 

Messrs.  James  Backhouse,  Thomas  Hamilton,  William  Iceton, 
Peter  E.  Kay,  George  May,  and  Henry  B.  May  retire  from  the. 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  articles  Of  association,  and  being 
eligible,  they  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  auditors,  Messrs.  Baker,  Sutton  and  Co. ,  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  retire,  and,  being  eligible,; 
offer  themselves  for  re-election. 


April  IS,  1903. 
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READERS’  COMPETITION. 


For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  341.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Violets  in  Cold  Frames. 


What  can  be  more  appreciated  in  the  dull  winter  months 
than  the  Violet?  It  is  ever  welcome  and  always  useful.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have  to  think  about 
their  summer  quarters. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Violets  out  is  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  pulling  the  old  plants  into  small  pieces,  or,  in  pre¬ 
ference,  taking  off  the  best  of  the  runners,  and  planting  them 
on  a  cool  border,  facing  the  north  if  possible,  the  ground  being 
previously  well  manured  with  some  good  rotten  cow  or  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  and  dug  deep.  The  planting  is  best  done  with 
a  trowel.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  dash  of  sand  into  each  hole 
before  fastening  the  plants,  as  this  greatly  assists  root  action. 
Water  if  required  to  give  the  plants  a  fair  start.  Keep  the 
hoe  constantly  going  between  the  rows,  and  when  established 
give  good  soakings  of  liquid  manure,  with  an  occasional  water¬ 
ing  with  soot-water,  which  will  keep  the  foliage  a  beautiful 
healthy  green,  when  there  will  be  no  fear  of  red  spider  ;  it  is 
when  plants  get  sickly  that  red  spider  makes  such  bad  work, 
and  especially  with  Violets.  The  best  remedy  and  preventa¬ 
tive  of  that  pest  is  a  good  watering  overhead,  through  a  rose 
or  syringe.  Pinch  off  all  runners  before  they  get  too  long,  and 
so  throw  all  the  more  energy  into  the  plant. 

They  should  be  lifted,  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  planted  in  the  frames  without  delay, 
taking  care  not  to  let  the  roots  be  exposed  to  the  air  more  than 
necessary.  I  find  it  best  to  put  a  good  bed  of  any  old  rubble, 
such  as  brickbats,  etc.,  at  tjie  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  over 
this  a  good  layer  of  long  manure,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil 
from  working  down  into  the  rubble,  which  would  spoil  the 
drainage.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Violets  should  have 
something  in  the  shape  of  drainage  under  the  soil,  or  in  frosty 
weather,  when  the  frames  have  to  be  kept  closed,  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  will  be  lost  through  damping  off.  Over  the 
layer  of  manure  conies  the  soil,  which  should  be  good  loam  three 
parts  and  leaf-mould  one  part,  with  a  little  decayed  manure 
mixed  well  together;  the  soil  should  be  about  6  in.  thick,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  glass.  They  will  need  little 
or  no  water  for  several  weeks  ;  always  remember  too  much 
moisture  means  failure.  A  light  watering  of  liquid  manure  at 
times  when  the  bed  is  not  too  moist  will  greatly  help  the  plants 
and  increase  size  of  bloom.  As  the  spring  advances  they  will 
require  more  watering,  owing  to  more  sunshine,  when  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  oftener,  to  encourage  runners  for 
another  season. 

When  the  Violets  are  first  planted  keep  the  lights  off  alto¬ 
gether  until  bad  weather  sets  in,  but  after  that  give  all  the 
an-  you  can  on'  favourable  days.  Cover  with  mats  at  night. 
Stir  the  soil  between  the  plants  with  the  fingers,  and  keep 
i  all  decayed  leaves  picked  off.  By  following  the  above  simple 
instructions,  Violets  may  be  had  all  through  the  winter.  As 
regards  variety,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  my  fancy  being  Marie 

ouise  for  a  double  and  Princess  of  Wales,  a  lovely  single  with 
huge  blooms  and  extra  long  stalks,  which  make  them  valuable. 

,T.  Smith. 

Laburnums  and  Wistarias. 


A.  very  pretty  display,  and  one  seldom  seen,  can  be  had  by 
training  Laburnums  and  Wistarias  together  on  some  arches. 

ne  o  ten  sees  the  Wistaria  thus  trained,  but  Laburnums  are 
seldom  seen  trained  on  continuous  arching.  If  there  is  an 
open  piece  of  path,  any  width  from  6  ft.  and  upwards,  it  could 
easi  y  be  utilised  for  making  a  continuous  arching  for  training 
some  Laburnums  and  Wistarias  together.  Strip  off  the  turf 
1  °11  Slde?  to  about  4  ft.  wide,  and  deeply  break  up  the 

■1  ’  working  m  some  good  decayed  manure.  Procure  some 

on  arches  with  single  stems,  having  two  good  forks,  to  drive 
8  ft  1 16i  g™™1.  ?n  ea°k  si(le,  having  the  centre  of  arch  about 
stmnnV°  i  ig  l’  according  to  width  of  span,  and  run  a  good 
from  iile'r0d  down  the  c<?ntre  and  one  each  side,  about  5  ft, 
raidis<spiirgl0U1Vi’  t0  ma^e  tlae  whole  firm.  Fix  some  galvanised 
irrl  tw  °n  the  tv^°  0PP0site  ends  of  arch,  about  9  in.  apart, 
rood  ctr^  some  galva-nised  wire  to  same,  which  will  form  a 
the  ironumvL  an1,nea-  tre,nis  for  training  the  trees  to.  Have 
the  iron  *  i^i  -  painted  before  planting  the  trees.  Place 
between  it ^  10J  ft  apart  Plant  one  Laburnum 

5  ft  to  ft  ft  1  'r  standard  on  each  side,  with  clean  stems 
0  it-  high,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  arch. 


Plant  a  Wistaria  against  each  standard  on  both  sides,  and  train 
on  the  two  or  three  bottom  wires.  Replace  the  turf,  and  beat 
to  an  even  surface,  leaving  about  6  in.  clear  around  the  stems, 
to  avoid  injuring  by  mowing  or  clipping  the  grass.  Train  the 
young  shoots  as  required  during  the  summer,  and  when  the 
trellis  is  furnished  the  shoots  can  be  spurred  back ;  avoid 
overcrowding.  It  will  have  a  neat  appearance,  even  when  out 
of  flower.  When  anyone  has  once  seen  an  arch  as  described 
above  in  full  flower,  it  is  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten,  and  weil 
worthy  of  imitation.  A  good  long  archway  all  of  Laburnums, 
when  in  full  flower,  is  a  lovely  sight,  but  I  think  with  the 
contrast  of  the  Wistaria  flowers  on  each  side  it  enhances  the 
beauty.  Our  Laburnums  and  Wistarias  span  a  turf  path,  which 
probably  gives  a  better  effect  when  in  flower  ;  but  if  much  used 
the  turf  is  soon  worn  away,  giving  an  untidy  appearance,  as 
the  turf  is  naturally  weaker  when  growing  in  the  shade.  If 
it  is  a  turf  path  under  the  archway,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stop  up 
each  end  during  the  winter,  so  that  it  looks  quite  fresh  in  the 
sPring-  H.E.  E. 


Tuberous  Begonias. 

I  he  importance  and  various  uses  of  these  are  well  known  to 
everybody  in  the  gardening  world.  The  best  and  quickest  method 
of  raising  a  large  stock  is  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  pots  more  than  half  filled  with  drainage,  and  covered  with  a 
good  layer  of  fresh  green  moss,  on  which  soil  tolerably  tine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts  leaf  soil,  one  part  each  soft  loam,  burnt  peat, 
silver  sand,  and  very  old  manure.  Pots  can  be  filled  after  shed 
tapping  to  half  inch  of  rims.  Now,  give  a  thorough  -soaking 
of  water  of  80degs  heat,  after  an  hour  or  so  the  seed  may  be 
sparsely  and  evenly  dropped  over  the  soil,  and  left  uncovered, 
squares  of  glass  being  placed  on,  and  all  placed  in  damp  quarters, 
having  a  temperature  between  60°  and  70°  F.  Reverse  the  glass 
morning  and  evening,  and  as  the  seedlings  appear  transfer  them 
to  edges  of  4-inch  pots  in  soil  similar  to  above.  Keep  them  in 
the  same  heat  until  established,  after  which  they  should  b? 
brought  gradually  to  greenhouse  treatment.  A  common  lead 
pencil,  moistened  at  the  unsharpened  end,  to  which  the  little 
seedlings  will  adhere,  is  useful  in  above  transference. 

W  hen  a  stock  of  named  varieties  is  to  be  increased,  cuttings  are 
the  best  method  in  my  opinion.  These  are  taken  when  ^  to  1 
inch  highf  with  small  bits  of  the  parent  tubers  forming  “  heels  ” 
at  base,  placed  in  soil  similar,  or  more  sandy,  than  recommend  M 
above,  and  placed  in  a  propagating  pit  of  at  least  60°  F.,  in  which 
heat  the  tubers  were  originally  placed  to  “break.”  Keep  tin- 
cuttings  here  until  established  separately  in  small  “  thumbs,” 
and  oautiously  bring  to  greenhouse  treatment. 

Those  intended  for  outdoor  flowering  should  be  hardened  to 
cold  frame  treatment  by  the  end  of  May,  then  placed  in  a  rooting 
medium  containing  lots  of  old  manure,  and  watered  thoroughly 
in  dry  weather. 

Those  for  indoor  decoration  -should  be  potted  on  until  9-fneh,  or 
at  largest  10-inch,  pots  are  re-ached,  keeping  the  shoots  well  tied 
out,  and  reducing  the  foliage  where  too  thick  in  the  centres  of  the 
plants.  On  mild  mornings  an  occasional  spray  wi-th  rain  water 
is  beneficial.  A  good  soil  for  the  flowering  pots  is  equal  parts 
leaf  mould,  rotted  manure,  peat,  and  good  loam,  to  each  bushel 
of  this  adding  a  10-inc-h  potful  of  burnt  refuse. 

In  ray  opinion  most  failures  in  Begonia  culture  are  attributable 
to  over  or  under  watering.  They  should  be  examined  morning 
and  evening,  watering  only  those  requiring  it.  In  conclusion, 
the  Begonias  love  sunshine.  They  should  be  lightly  shaded  to 
prevent  burning  under  glass.  "  H.  H.  G. 


Raising  Ferns  from  Spores. 

I  write  a  few  notes  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  Tiie  Gardening  World  on  this  work.  The"  sori  which  will 
be  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  fronds  will  reach  maturity  about 
the  latter  end  of  September  if  the  fronds  are  cut  off  the  old 
plants  at  the  beginning  of  that  month.  The  pots  that  they 
should  be  sown  in  should  be  half  filled  with  broken  crocks  ; 
then  cover  that  with  soil  which  has  been  burned  to  kill  all 
mites  or  worms  that  may  be  in  it.  About  an  inch  or  two  inches 
of  soil  will  do.  Then  smash  up  a  red  brick  into  small  particles, 
and  spread  over  the  top,  which  saves  the  small  sporelings  from 
damping  off.  After  each  pot  is  sown,  place  them  in  another 
pot  (a  size  bigger  will  do)  with,  a  little  water  in  it,  so  as  to  rise 
up  the  sides  of  the  pot  which  contains  the  seed.  Then  cover 
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them  with  pieces  of  glass  and  shade  with  sheets  of  paper.  A 
temperature  of  70deg.  to  75deg.  will  suit  them  in  this  stage. 
See  that  the  pots  containing  the  water  do  not  run  dry,  as  this 
means  failure,  because  the  pots  containing  the  fern  spores  are 
likely  to  get  dry  also.  When  the  sporelings  appear  prick  them 
out  into  small  trays  or  pots,  well  crocked,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
water  them  by  steeping  in  water,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
water  rush  over  the  top  of  them,  or  the  sporelings  will  be  apt 
to  get  washed  out.  Cover  as  stated  before,  and  place  them  m 
the  same  temperature  as  before.  They  will  be  found  to^  prick 
off  quite  easily  when  sown  on  the  smashed-up  brick,  as  they 
clinf  to  them,  and  by  wetting  the  article  which  you  are  prick¬ 
ing  off  with  it  will  make  the  small  pieces  of  brick  stick  to  it. 

I  have  found  this  far  more  easy  than  pricking  them  off  when 
raised  in  soil,  and  much  better  for  raising  them  successfully. 

J.  Iy.  I). 

War  on  the  Snail. 

Most,  gardeners  have  experienced  the  trouble  and  also  the  ex¬ 
panse  caused  by  the  depredations  of  snails.  If  we  sow  a  packet 
of  r  new  Melon,’  or  perhaps  seed  saved  from  some  favourite 
sort  we  have  marked  the  previous  year,  it.  matters  little;  no 
sooner  do  tliev  appear  above  the  soil  than  our  natural  enemies 
attack  them.  ‘  Sometimes  it,  is  the  thieving  mouse,  but  gene 
rally  it  is  either  the  large  gray  snail  or  small  white  ones.  ( >tten 
before  we  are  aware  of  it  these  Melons  are  eaten  or  damaged 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  forced  to  sow  again.  We  can  trace 
where  they  have  feasted  on  the  young  Figs,  and  the  Maidenhair 
Ferns  suffer  also  to  some  extent,.  Lobelia,  Lapageria  sterns. 
Orchid  buds,  Petunias,  are  also  a  few  of  the  snails’  favourite 
dishes.  I  have  proved  that  the  best  trap  for  these  annoying 
night  prowlers  is  to  have  a  few  plants  of  the  Brugmansia  san- 
<minea  in  the  houses,  as  they  are  extremely  fond  of  these,  and 
it  is  quite  surprising  to  see  how  they  will  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  house  to  feed  on  them.  Whether  it.  is  natural  instinct,  or 
that  they  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  smell  to  guide  them 
to  the  Brugmansia,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  know  that  if 
anyone  cares  to  lay  down  a  few  of  the  Brugmansia  leaves  near 
to  any  of  their  favourite  plants  or  seedlings  they  may  be  par¬ 
ticular  about  saving,  and  go  out  at  night,  about  10  o  clock, 
a-snail  hunting,  I  am  convinced  they  will  very  soon  clear  their 
houses  of  snails.  They  will  either  be  found  feeding  on  the 
Brugmansia  leaves  or  hurrying  in  the  direction  of  them  as  fast 
as  their  locomotive  power  will  carry  them.  As  they  are  very 
slimy  to  handle,  I  simply  cut  them  in  two.  1  find  this  a  sure 

way  to  get  rid  of  these  pests.  To  save  the  different  plants  m 
the  kitchen-garden  from  slugs  or  snails,  such  as  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  etc.,  whiten  the  ground  with  a  mixture  of 
gas-lime,  salt,  and  soot  before  planting.  If  it,  does  not  kill 
them  all,  it  prevents  them  from  crawling  about  and  eating  the 
plants.  '  J°H*  C-  Dick' 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow. 


How  to  Secure  Early  Roses. 

Few  flowers  are  so  generally  admired  or  so  much  thought  of 
as  Roses  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  When  grown 
under  glass  their  blooms  are  so  clean  and  they  are  so  useful 
for  cutting  that  those  who  are  able  to  estimate  their  real 
beauty  and  worth  will  assuredly  pronounce  them  perfection. 
With  such  sorts  . as  Sunset,  Marechal  Niel,  Devomensi.s,  (Loire 
de  Dijon,  etc,  their  colourings  are  so  delicately  shaded  and 
refined  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  each  ought  to  be  grown  by 
all  who  have  a  cool  greenhouse.  One  way  to  produce  these 
early  Roses  is  to  first,  form  a  border  inside  the  house  3  ft. 
wide  and  2  ft,  3  in.  deep,  place  6  in.  of  brick  rubble  in  the 
bottom,  and  fill  up  the  border  with  a  mixture  of  old  turf  from 
old  pasture  land,  with  dried  sheep  manure,  ground  bones, 
crushed  charcoal,  and  a  dash  of  clean  sharp  sand  thoroughly 
mixed  together.  Put  in  the  plants  late  in  autumn  or  towards 
the  end  of  March.  However,  if  they  have  been  grown  in  pots, 
they  can  be  planted  almost  at  any  season.  A  temperature  of 
about  50deg.  or  55deg.  suits  them  very  well  from  January  on¬ 
wards.  I  find  that  the  pretty  white  Niphetas,  L’ldea-l,  M.  Niel', 
and  others  do  far  better  when  budded  on  the  white  Briar, 
although  the  old  favourite  Gloire  de  Dijon  seems  to  do  well 
either  way,  on  its  own  roots  or  budded.  The  principal  thing 
to  guard  against  in  growing  early  Roses  is  the  airing  of  the 
houses,  as  they  resent  draughts  very  much  when  making  young 
growth,  and  at  this  stage  very  little  airing  is  wanted,  unless 
during  strong  sunshine.  After  the  first  crop  of  flowers  is  over 
feed  them  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  result  will  be  a  second 
crop  of  flowers  during  the  summer  with  most  of  the  varie¬ 
ties.  Should  mildew  appear  on  the  leaves,  damp  the  pipes  and 


dust  them  over  with  sulphur,  and  to  keep  green  fly  at  bay  give 
an  occasional  syringing  with  tepid  water  and  soft  soap.  Should 
the  latter  show  themselves  in  large  numbers,  a  fumigating  with 
X.L.  All  is  the  surest  plan  to  send  the  enemies  of  the  Rose 
hurriedly  to  their  long  home.  John  C.  Dick. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow. 

Potatos. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  Gardening  World,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  have  a  few  words  on  Potatos,  as  I  have  seen  something 
in  your  paper  these  last  two  weeks  about  Potatos.  I  have  tried 
all  ways  to  find  the  best,  and  that  I  find  is  to  keep  all  the  best 
show  Potatos  in  a  veiy  dry  place.  Then  the  first  week  in 
February  dress  all  sprouts  off,  cut  every  Potato  in  two  with  a 
sharp  thin  knife,  place  them  in  boxes,  eye  upwards,  to  sprout- ; 
put  in  a  cool  place  till  time  to  plant.  The  land  should  be  dug 
roughly  in  winter  to  get  frost.  Then  I  make  my  rows  30in. 
apart.  I  put  horse  manure  in  the  bottom,  then  I  plant  the 
Potatos  18in.  apart  in  the  rows.  Then  I  put  dead  leaves  on, 
the  top  of  the  Potatos.  For  every  five  yards  I  put  half  soot, 
half  lime  mixed,  lib.,  on  top  of  the  leaves.  The  row  is  now 
ready  for  closing.  Then  I  plant  my  show  Broad  Beans  on  the 
top  of  the  rows,  and  I  can  score  at  most  shows  with  both.  When 
the  Potatos  are  nicely  up,  pull  all  weak  stems  out.  They  will 
draw  right  from  the  eye  without  harming  the  Potatos. 

When  taken  up  you  will  find  them  turn  out  clean  and  good 
Potatos.  I  have  taken  roots  up  with  eight  Potatos,  and  out  of 
these  I  have  got  six  show  Potatos,  and  taken  first  at  three  shows. 
I  have  ten  kinds  of  Potatos,  and  I  grow  them  all  this  way  for 
show  puiposes,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  best  way  that  I  have 
studied  yet.  Wii.  Whorley. 

Evergreen  Greenhouse  Plants. 

This  paper  has  a  good  percentage  of  critics,  so  unless  you  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  are  about  to  expound  in  these , 
columns,  more  so  practically  in  precedence  to  the  theoretical 
part,  you  may  expect  some  severe  criticism.  The  weekly  or 
general  connoisseur,  “Cal,”  is  not  prejudiced  against  us,  so  we 
might  take  example.  Indulging  on  your  space,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  remark  on  some  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse  which  are  but  sparsely  in  evidence,  not 
that  they  are  in  any  way  fastidious  to  soil  or  treatment. 

In  Widdringtonia  ericodes  we  have  a  graceful  and  decorative 
shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  8ft.  in  an  Sin.  pot.  No  doubt  this 
is  in  many  a  greenhouse  going  under  quite  a  category  of  names. 
It  is  an  African  Cypress  with  an  upright  habit  and  branches  a 
foot  long-  It  resembles  much  the  Juniper  tree;  in  fact,  one 
of  them  goes  under  the  name  of  W.  juniperoides.  Like  most 
pot  shrubs,  a  rather  retentive  loam  and  additional  peat  and 
sand  is  a  commendable  compost.  The  most,  effective  means  of 
increase  would  be  from  cuttings  just  now,  or  pi‘eferably  autumn, ; 
in  a  close  pit  not  too  warm.  Cuttings  I  have  seen  put  in  took 
over  two  months  to  root.  The  greenhouse  is  a  suitable  receptacle 
for  this  plant  all  the  year  round,  with  abundance  of  water  in 
summer  if  the  plants  be  root  bound.  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  last,  horticultural  show  in  a  nurseryman  - 
exhibit  in  Edinburgh. 

Callistemons  are  another  olass  of  shrubs  which  embellish  thci 
glasshouse  with  their  bright  inflorescence  or  bottle-bush  flowers: 
C.  speciosus  is  the  common  species  with  almost  terminal  flowers, 
which  measures  2in.  long,  and  are  a  cluster  of  scarlet  stamens. 
This  generally  flowers  in  summer  on  ripened  wood,  but  can  b, 
had  in  flower  presently  with  the  help  of  a  warmer  house.  Will 
their  stiff  foliage  and  bushy  habit  they  are  commendable  sub 
ject.s  for  the  conservatory  even  when  not  in  flower.  Cuttings’ 
of  the  ripe  shoots  constitute  the  best  process  of  propagation 
under  a  bell  glass  in  a  cool  house.  These  will  flower  when  in  i 
small  stage,  repotting  in  a  similar  compost  as  mentioned  for  tin 
above,  when  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  a  plant  of  considerabb 
dimensions,  with  twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  which  will  be  o 
much  interest  to  gardeners,  amateur  and  professional.  To  pro 
pagate  such  plants  as  these  and  grow  into  specimens  reflect!; 
great  credit  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator  or  raiser,  anc 
remain  to  be  outstanding  features  of  the  place  for  years.  Sucl 
work  has  ample  remuneration.  A.  V.  M. 

Fifeshire. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  wa 
awarded  to  W.  Anstiss  for  his  article  on  “A  Few  Stov 
Orchids,”  page  324. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  7th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Persimmon. 

The  massive  flowers  of  this  variety  have  a  pure  white 
ground.  The  sepals  and  jagged  petals,  overlap  each  other  very 
much,  and  each  has  a,  semi-circular  group  of  large  brownish- 
purple  blotches  on  the  centre,  the  blotches  being  often  more 
or  less  run  together  in  a  mass.  The  lip  has  numerous  blotches 
of  the  same  rich  colour,  but  of  smaller  size,  arranged  round  the 
yellow  crest.  The  plant  producing  this  magnificent,  flower 
turned  up  iu  an  importation,  and  its  cost  was  only  Is.  6d. 
First-class  Certificate,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Tliurgood),  Rceslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Alpha. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  have  one  or  two.  trans¬ 
verse  cinnamon-brown  blotches.  The  petals  have  numerous 
blotches,  similar  in  colour  but  smaller.  The  lip  has  a  large 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Mrs.  Pitt. 

The'  parentage  of  this  pretty  hybrid  was.  C.  Godefroyae  leu- 
cochilum  x  nitens.  The  leaves  are  faintly  tessellated  with 
deep  green.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  orbicular,  with  a  white  edge, 
the  rest  being  yellow,  blotched  with  purple.  The  petals  are 
creamy-yellow,  spotted  all  over  with  crimson.  The  lip  is 
yellow,  slightly  suffused  with  a.  fuscous-brown.  The  flowers, 
as  a.  whole,  show  the  parentage,  the  yellow  colour  being  chiefly 
due  to  nitens.  Award  of  Merit,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  crawshayanum. 

The  segments  of  this  fine  variety  are  of  great  depth,  and 
rich  golden  yellow,  heavily  barred  with  a  rich  chocolate-brown. 
Award  of  Merit,  De  B.  Crawshav,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stables),  Roxefiekl,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Lady  Wantage. 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  spotted  with  chestnut- 
red,  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  paler,  being  white, 
spotted  with  brown.  Although  the  ground  colour  was  pale, 
the  flowers  were  very  handsome,  and  one  splendid  spike  canned 
twenty  of  them.  Award  of  Merit,  Captain  Holford,  C.I.E. 
(grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury. 

Masdevallia  veitchiano-wagneriana. 

1  The  tli  ree  sepals  diverge  triangular  fashion,  the  upper  one 
being  concave  and  the  rest  convex,  all  being  of  a  deep  apricot 
colour.  Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Masdevallia  Xipheres. 

T  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  small,  purple,  and  home  on. 
tall,  slender  stems.  Botanical  Certificate,  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Caladium  Mossamedes, 

The  leaf  of  this  variety  is  about  2  ft.  long  and  18  in.  across 
j  when  fully  developed.  In  texture  the  leaf  is  semi-translucent, 
white,  with  a  pink  shade  in  places,  and  having  red  blotches  in 
I  the  centre,  and  irregular  green  splashes  chiefly  about  the 
centre  of  the  leaf.  A  large  plant  of  it  should  be  veiy  hand¬ 
some.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea. 

Hippeastrum  Apple  Blossom. 

Tlie  flowers  of  this  variety  are  openly  funnel-shaped,  and 
of  a  soft  blush-white,  shaded  with'  pink  in  places,  and  lined 
with  crimson  on  the  upper  segments.  The  surface  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  is  finely  wrinkled,  lending  an  additional  feature  to  an 


already  beautiful  flower.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Hippeastrum  Black  Prince. 

The  bloom  of  this  variety  is  of  large  size,  rich  crimson, 
shaded  with  maroon  in  the  throat,  and  shining  with  a  glossy 
lustre.  Award  of  Merit,  Captain  Holford,  C.I.E. 

The  above  is  a  Polyantha  Rose,  about  12  in.  to  15  in.  high, 
producing  deep  rosy-crimson  flowers  in  great  abundance,  ter¬ 
minating  the  principal  and  the  side  branches,  which  are  up¬ 
right  and  self-supporting.  It  will  make  a  good  bedding  plant, 
as  it  resembles  a  dwarf  Crimson  Rambler.  Award  of  Merit. 
A  group  of  plants  grown  in  pots  was  shown  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Tulipa  praestans. 

The  flowers-  of  this  new  Tulip  are  fairly  large,  with  pointed 
segments,  and  are'  rich  vermilion-red,  without  any  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  segments.  The  stamens  are  red  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  filaments.  The  leaves  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  are 
pubescent,  a  veiy  uncommon  feature  amongst  Tulips.  The 
flower-scapes  vary  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  bearing  a  single 
flower.  The  species  comes  from  Bokhara.  Award  of  Merit, 
Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley;  and  Messrs'.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co>.,  Kiln-field  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Narcissus  Vicountess  Falmouth. 

The  above  is  a  hybrid  between  one  of  the  trumpet  Daffodils 
and  Narcissus  tria-ndrus.  The  imbricated  segments  are  of  the 
palest  cream.  The  chalice  is  bell-shaped,  plaited,  and  pale 
lemon.  It  is  a-  veiy  pretty  addition  to  this  genus.  Award  of 
Merit,  Miss  Willmott. 


Narcissus  Body  Guard. 

The  segments  of  this  ineomparabilis.  type  are  ovate,  imbri¬ 
cate,  and  creamy  white.  The  large  chalice  is  pale  lemon. 

Narcissus  Red  Disk. 

Here  again  we  have  an  ineomparabilis  form,  with  yellow  seg¬ 
ments  and  widely-expanded  chalice  of  warm  orange  and  paler 
towards  the  base. 


Narcissuss  Leedsii  Gold  Eye. 

The  segments  in.  this  instance  are  white,  while  the  chalice 
is  lemon,  with  an  orange  rim. 

Narcissus  Symmetry. 

This  is;  an,  ineomparabilis  form,  with  yellow  segments  and  an 
inflated  or  bowl-shaped  orange-scarlet  chalice,  "with  a  paler 
base.  The  above  four  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Eno-fo- 
heart,  Dinton,  Wilts,  and  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit 

Narcissus  King’s  Norton. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  new  giant  trumpet  Daffodils,  in  the 
way  of  Emperor,  but  larger,  with  yellow  segments  and  a,  more 
richly-coloured  trumpet.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Sons,  King’s  Norton,  near  Birmingham. 


Horticultural  Lectures  at  Belton,  Retford. — At  the  first 
.  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  horticulture,  given  in  the  Public 
Hall  by  Air.  Smith,  F.R.H.S.,  late  assistant  at  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  London,  and  now  of  the  Midland 
Agricultural  Institute,  Air.  0.  Godfrey  occupied  the  chair,  and 
introduced  the  lecturer.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  “  Small 
Fruits.” 


Rose  Mme,  N.  Levavasseur. 


Narcissus  Zingara. 

The  above  might  be  described  as  a  Burbidgei,  with  imbri¬ 
cate  broad  white  segments  and  a-  wide  open  cup-like  crown, 
scarlet  at  the  rim,  and  the  rest  yellow.  Award  of  Merit,  Mrs. 
Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Hereford. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 
Quizzings  by  "Cal.” 


It  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  a  lady  to  shoot  her  gardener, 
and  still  more  so  for  the  man.  Lead  is  undoubtedly  a^  useful 
metal,  but  it  is  not  digestible,  especially  when  it  enters  the 
stomach  from  outside. 

*  *  * 

I  have  used  revolvers  and  Lee-Metfords  on  many  occasions, 
but  I  would  much  prefer  a  bullet  from  the  latter  to  one  of  the 
former. 

*  *  * 

Some  gardeners,  are  under  the  impression  that  they  may  help 
themselves  to  their  employers’  fruit  indiscriminately,  but  two 
men  at  Highgate  were  recently  sentenced  to  one  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment  for  stealing  their  master’s  grapes.  I  guess  those 

■  'rapes  were  mighty  sour. 

°  A  *  *  * 

The  failure  to  supply  as  to  contract  usually  cancels  the  affair, 
but  a  Batley  Strawberry-grower  who  failed  to  send  at  the  time 
required  (last  July)  to  a  wholesale  buyer  succeeded  in  getting 
the  amount  he  claimed. 

*  *  * 

As  the  judge  stated,  you  cannot  tie  Nature  down  to  ripen 
Strawberries  at  a  certain  date.  The  same  remarks  may  be 

applied  to  all  gardening  subjects. 

*  *  * 

I  have  before  dilated  upon  the  value  of  spraying  fruit  trees, 
and  it  would  appear  that  trade  growers  are  commencing  to 

awaken  as  to  its  importance. 

*  *  * 

The  Americans,  especially  of  California,  and  also  Australians 

owe  their  great  success  to  the  method. 

*  *  * 

As  is  well  known,  these  countries  are  visited  by  pests  such  as 
we  know  nothing  of  ;  yet  the  wonderful  samples  sent  us  prove 
the  value  of  spraying.  The  soda  and  potash,  of  course,  cannot 
now  be  applied,"  but  preparations  should  be  made  for  the 
blossom  weevil  moth,  etc. 

*  *  * 


As  is  well  known,  Paris  green  is  apt  to  burn,  but  the  countries 
referred  to  have  been  experimenting,  which  resulted  in  a  spray- 

in"  mixture  devoid  of  such  caustic  properties. 

*  *  * 

The  recipe  is  2  lb.  washing  soda,  1  lb.  white  arsenic,  2  galls, 
of  water.  Boil  in  an  iron  pot,  which  must  never  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  until  the  poison  has  dissolved. 

•X-  *  dt 

To  40  galls,  of  water  add  one  quart  of  the  mixture,  and  spray 
very'  finely.  To  this  quantity  2  lb.  of  air-slaked  lime  must  be 
added,  unless  it  is  desired  to  spray  also  for  fungoid  diseases, 

when  Bordeaux  Mixture  may  replace  the  lime.' 

*  *  * 

We  are  only  just  learning  how  plants  gather  their  food  from 
ihe  soil,  and  now  a  Russian  gentleman  is  inoculating  tree 
trunks  with  salts  of  iron,  in  order  to  make  them  grow,  and  at 

the  same  time  cure  such  trees  of  canker  and  other  diseases. 

*  *  * 

During  a  recent  storm  at  the  Cape  the  Cape  Orchard  Co.  lost 
at  least  100  tons  of  fruits.  We  Britishers  will  suffer  by  the 
loss,  although  the  importation  figures  would  not  give  an  im¬ 
pression  that  we  were  on  short  allowances. 

1  *  *  * 


Last  February  the  increase  of  Apples  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year  was  134,953  cwt. ,  the  total  being  556,497  cwt. 

■*  *  * 

Regarding  the  other  most  important  fruit,  viz.,  Potatos,  the 

increase  was  over  5,000  tons,  the  total  being  406,907  cwt. 

*  *  * 


And  this  when  we  have  Northern  Stars  at  15s.  per  lb.  and 

Kin"  Edward  VII.  cropping  21  tons  to  the  acre. 

*  *  * 

I  should  imagine  these  two  giants  ought  to  wrest  a  bit  of  the 
trade. 


The  general  advice  for  planting  Roses  is,  get  them  in  in 
November ;  but  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  owing  to 
various  circumstances. 


I  myself  recently  planted  a  newly-formed  bed. 

*  *  * 

To  some  it  might  appear  folly  to  prepare  a  bed  so  late  as 
March.  By  preparing  a  bed  I  mean  bastard  trenching,  which 
raises  the  soil  to  some  little  heiqht. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  trenching,  I  know  of  no  harder  work. 

*  *  * 

I  remember  once  undertaking  the  making  of  two  beds  on  grass 
land  which  had  never  seen  the  plough  for  at  least  60  years. 
The  soil  was  of  real  Kentish  heaviness,  and  when  wet  so  sticky 
that  one’s  boots  had  to  be  securely  made,  or  the  soles  got 
wrenched  off. 

*  *  * 

Never  do  I  remember  struggling  through  such  a  tough  bit 

*  >.  *  * 

After  removing  the  turf,  which  is  never  light  work  on  any 

soil,  the  labour  commenced. 

*  *  * 

I  tried  the  spade,  a  four-pronged  fork,  and  a  hop-garden  tool 
which  in  this  district  is  termed  a  sprong-speared  fork,  hut 
finally  decided  on  the  four-tined  tool. 

*  *  * 

To  induce  the  fork  to  enter  the  top  spit  was  difficult  enough, 
but  that  subsoil ! 

*  *  * 


Solid  gray  clay  of  adamantine  consistency. 

*  *  * 

My  full  10  stone  failed  to  get  the  prongs  down,  even  when  I 
stood  on  the  tool.  No  ;  it  had  to  be  done  by  wriggling  and 
coaxing,  and  it  required  one  fully-indicated  man-power  to 
heave  up  the  slice  taken.  I  am  sure  I  expended  more  grunts 
and  perspiration  on  those  beds  than  I  have  ever  done  before  or 
since. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  beds  were  only  7  ft.  wide,  it  took  40  minutes 
to  complete  a  2^-ft.  trench.  On  several  occasions,  by  the  aid 
of  the  owner  of  the  garden,  I  cleared  a  trench  in  20  minutes,, 
and  once,  and  only  once,  did  we  attempt  to  dig  against  time, 
when  we  completed  four  trenches  in  one  hour,  the  manure  being 
brought  to  us.  That  hour  finished  my  companion,  for  he  left 
me  to  do  the  remainder. 

*  *  * 


I  guess  Mr. 
top. 


Beckett  would  not  have  brought  that  subsoil  up 
*  *  * 


Worms  are  good  soil  pulverisers,  but  on  the  above  occasion  1 
observed  but.  very  few,  and  those  were  exceedingly  large.  I 
never  kill  a  worm  intentionally,  but  one  cannot  help  cutting 
up  a  few  when  digging. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  cutting  worms,  there  is  a  story  of  a  little  boy  . 
w'ho,  when  reproved  by  his  mother  for  halving  a  worm,  replied, 

“  Well,  he  seemed  so  sorrowful  all  alone ;  so  I  cut  him  in 
‘  halves,’  and  now  they  have  gone  off  together  ever  so  happy." 

*  *  * 

I  daresay  many  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  about  an 
Irish  orator  who  in  the  course  of  his  speech  was  pelted  with 
Cabbages,  whereupon  he  remarked,  “Gentlemen,  I  ask  for - 
your  ears  only,  not  your  heads.”  I  guess  someone  will  be  pelt¬ 
ing  me  if  I  do  not  draw  off. 

*  *  * 

I  am  indebted  to  “  T.  S.”  for  information  as  to  the  Scotch 
term  for  Raspberries. 

*  *  * 


“  Rasps,”  I  may  say,  is  the  trade  term  down  here. 

*  *  * 

It’S  too  bad  of  T.  S.”  to  skit  us  Southerners,  although  I  know 
that  such  terms  are  applied.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  such 
things  as  “  nestises  and  wapsds.” 

*  *  * 

One  hears  many  queer  expressions  in  Kent — “  Ee’n  ’  for  end. 
“crass”  for  cross,  “  wents  ”  for  vents,  “  wheats  ”  for  oats,  and 
such  like.  But  how  about  Scotland,  “  T.  S.,”  with  your  parritch. 
and  deil,  etc.  ?  Be  careful  how  you  throw  stones,  “  T.  S.” 

*  *  * 

However,  such  little  pleasantries  differ  from  the  petty  spleen 
exhibited  by  some,  and  such  items  as  quoted  by  “  T.  S.”  are 
favoured  by  the  writer.  He  is  ever  willing  to  be  corrected. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Aldingbourne  and  Eastergate  Society. — A  committee  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Aldingbourne  and  Eastergate  Flower  Show  was  held  on 
the  20th  ult.  at  Knighton  Grange  Room.  It  was  resolved  unani¬ 
mously  to  dissolve  the  society,  and  to  pay  the  balance,  £2  7s.  7d., 
to  the  parish  officers  of  the  respective  parishes  in  defined  pro¬ 
portions  for  certain  objects. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  21st,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
from  1  to  5  p.m.  The  National  Auricula  and  Primula  .Society 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  the  same  time  and  place.  A  lecture 
on  “Horticultural  Education  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger 
Wallace  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  7th,  78  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them 
being  Gen.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Dighton  l’robyn,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O.,  Sir  Archibald  Edimond  Stone,  Bart.,  Sir  H.  M. 
Hawley,  Bart.,  Lady  Stewart,  Lady  Percy  St.  Maur,  Lady 
Wharton,  Rear-Admiral  R.  E.  Britten,  R.N.,  Colonel  Dudley 
Ryder,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dale,  making  a  total  of  546 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Acton  Natural  History  Society. — A  very  good  wind  up  of  the 
winter  meetings  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  A.  Dancaster  gave  his  “  Chemical  Experiences  on  Silica  :  Its 
place  in  Nature.”  He  pointed  out  that  silica  was  the  most 
abundant  constituent  in  the  earth’s  crust,  but  that  more  than 
half  of  this  compound,  however,  consisted  of  the  important 
element  oxygen.  The  combination  of  silica  with  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  other  bases  formed  silicates,  which,  under  the  names  of 
feldspars,  micas,  hornblende,  olivine  serpentine,  etc.,  bulk  so 
largely  in  the  rocks  and  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Silica  is 
almost  the  only  ingredient  in  sands,  sandstones,  quartz,  etc. 
Specimens  were  exhibited  and  their  structure  explained,  an  espe¬ 
cially  fine  piece  being  lent  by  J.  Allen  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Ealing. 
The  chairman  (Mr.  A.  Loydell)  said  that  although  the  lecture  was 
somewhat  technical  it  had  direct  bearing  on  all  departments  of  our 
knowledge.  Mr.  Alex.  Ramsay  then  commented  on  the  important 
part  which  silica  plays  in  plants  and  plant  life,  and,  although 
not  necessary  to  all  plants,  it  was  taken  up  in  solution  by  most 
of  them.  Plants  feed  on  silicate  of  potash  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  its  potash,  which  is  unfixed,  while  the  silica  is  excreted  to  form 
the  shiny  layer  on  the  straw  of  cereals,  on  bamboo  stems,  and  on 
the  epidermis  of  grasses.  Some  fine  specimens  of  animal  and 
plant  structures  were  exhibited  under  the  microscope.  The  usual 
votes  of  thanks  concluded  a  very  interesting  lecture. 

*  -x-  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — This  society  held  their  meeting  at  their  rooms,  Sun¬ 
flower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and 
the  members  present  spent  an  interesting  and  instructive  even- 
ln§>  joining  in  discussions  on  various  subjects  relating  to  horti¬ 
culture.  In  the  society’s  syllabus  of  meetings  one  evening  in 
each  half-yearly  session  is  devoted  to  topics  allied  to  horticul¬ 
ture,  which  any  member  is  allowed  to  introduce,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  displayed  on  these  discussion  nights  proves  the  great 
benefits  attending  them.  They  are  productive  of  practical  advice 
to  inquiries  on  subjects  which  to  the  inquirer  perhaps  have  been 
Rot  altogether  successful,  and  who  is  requiring  another  treatment 
or  better  results  ;  also  those  whose  efforts  have  proved  the  best 
methods,  and  who  are  anxious  to  benefit  their  neighbours  by  im¬ 
parting  this  knowledge  to  them,  and  the  members  of  this  society 
are  ever  willing  to  do  the  latter,  whether  it  is  for  the  use  of  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur  gardeners.  Thq  “  ways  and  means  ”  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  are  numerous,  and  one  seeks  the  most  advantageous 
method  in  a  condensed  form  ;  therefore,  knowledge  gained  from 
u  practice  that  has  been  adopted  with  good  results  portrays 
he  best  plans  to  follow  in  the  occupation  of  gardening,  whether 
it  be  a  source  of  livelihood  or  hobby,  and  proves  the  old  adage 
wiat  an  ounce  of  practical  experience  is  worth  .a  pound  of 
hTV'c.-  At  rouolusion  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  (Mr. 
vv.  J  Simpson)  announced  the  next  paper  on  May  5th,  when  Mr. 

:  fhu;  , J0TleS’  of  ^wisham,  will  take  “Sweet  Peas”  for  his 


Budleigh  Salterton  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  decided 
to  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  show  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
November  next,  and  have  elected  the  following  committee  and 
officers  Rev.  H.  A.  Brovvnlow,  Colonel  Carlile,  Captain 
Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  R.  Friend,  Mr.  N.  Parsons,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Rawlinson,  Mr.  E.  H.  Simpson,  Mr.  H.  J.  Thurgood,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Turner,  Dr.  R.  Walker,  Mr.  H.  B.  Russell,  chairman  and 
treasurer;-  Air.  W.  Kempson,  horn,  secretary.  The  accounts 
show  receipts  £25,  making  a  total,  with  the  balance  forward, 
of  £36  ;  expenditure,  £11  6s.  ;  prizes,  £15  16s.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £9  16s. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — On  the  kind  invitation  of  C.  H.  Cave,  Esq.,  about 
thirty  members  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Association  availed 
themselves  on  Saturday,  4th  inst.,  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
gardens  at  Rodway  Hill  House,  to  inspect  the  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  Narcissi  and  Daffodils  raised  by  Air.  Cave.  The  after¬ 
noon,  as  regards  the  weather,  was  not  one  of  the  best,  the  weather 
king  having  seen  fit  to  cause  a  somewhat  damp  atmosphere 
to  fall.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  chance  was  not  to  be  missed, 
and  the  visitors  had  ample  satisfaction  in  return.  Mr.  Cave’s 
collection  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  his  seedlings,  as  yet  unnamed  and  not  yet  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  market,  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  would  do 
good  to  the  hearts  of  any  of  our  Narcissi  experts.  Mr.  Cave 
has  devoted  much  time  and  patience  to  crossing  of  these  spring 
favourites,  and  that  his  energy  has  been  crowned  with  success 
is  amply  proved  by  the  many  varieties  which  are  now  in  bloom 
at  Rodway  Hill  House.  ITe  met  the  visitors  at  the  entrance  to 
the  picturesque  grounds,  and  it  was  with  evident  pride  that 
he  pointed  out  these  beauties  of  his  garden.  Alany  were  the 
expressions  of  delight  by  the  Bristol  gardeners,  who  greatly 
admired  these  garden  favourites.  Foremost  amongst  the  new 
types  was  noticed  a  really  grand  N.  poeticus  with  orange  eye 
of  good  size,  colour,  and  substance  ;  also  a  beautiful  one  of  the 
N.  incomparibilis  section,  with  bold  flower  of  a  beautful  yellow. 
His  Red  Caps  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  promise  well  for  a 
brilliant  future.  On  the  motion  of  Air.  Binfield  (chairman  of 
the  association),  Air,  Cave  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  kindness 
and  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

*  *  *  J 

Ih  nd.ee  Horticultural  Association. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Thoimiais  Bultchart  occupied  the 
chair.  “  The  Arrangement  of  Cut  Flowers  in  Home  Decoration  ” 
was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  Air.  J.  H.  Gumming,  The  Gardens, 
Grantully  Castle,  Aberfeldy.  At  the  outset  he  dealt  with  t  he  re¬ 
fining  influence  of  flowers  in  the  home,  asserting  that  sweetness 
and  attractiveness  should  be  the  high  notes  in  our  home  life  to¬ 
day.  We  want  to  paint  our  friendship  to  one  another  in  tile 
brightest  colours.  How  comparatively  seldom  is  the  effective  use 
of  flowers  understood  !  There  is  nothing  which  lends  itself  to 
simple  decoration  in  the  same  way  as  the  flower  does,  and  flowers 
teach  a  lesson  of  their  own  which  mo  other  aid  to  adornment  can 
convey.  When  a  definite  attempt  at  decoration  is  made  the 
matter  is  frequently  overdone  by  providing  a  mass  of  greenery  or 
bloom.  1  he  beauty  of  the  flower  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
express  itself,  and  they  should  be  displayed  simply  and  har¬ 
moniously,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  plant's  growth,  as 
well  as  the  elementary  principles  of  artistic  adornment.  Not 
only  does  the  true  lover  of  flowers  enjoy  their  beauty  in  the 
sitting-room,  but  flowers  on  the  dinner  table  are  always  welcome. 
The  beauty  of  table  decorations  depends  not  only  on  the  flowers 
that  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  also  on  the  skill  and  taste  of 
those  to  whom  the  work  is  entrusted.  An  artistically  arranged 
table  does  not  depend  on  a  large  quantity  of  flowers  ;  the  simpler 
the  decoration  the  better  will  be  the  result,  -The- great  danger 
lies  in  using  too  mapy  flowers,  and  large  and.  heavy  blooms 
should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  lecturer,  advised  the  use 
of  cut  flowers  in  bedrooms,  except  in  the  case  of  delicate  invalids, 
and.  where  flowers  with  strong  stent  are  not  used,  they  are 
decidedly  beneficial,  and  promote  alike  cheerfulness  and  health, 
especially  in  large  cities  and  towns.  A  number  of  different 
species  and  varieties  of  flowers  were  mentioned  as  being  popular 
for  house  decoration,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  especi¬ 
ally  where  they  have  to  be  bought  in  towns.  An  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  and  on  the  call,  of  Bailie  Alelville  the  lecturer 
received  a  hearty  vote  of  than  its.  A  similar  compliment  to  the 
chairman  terminated  the  proceedings.— James  Bethel,  Secretary 
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Mr.  James  Cairns,  foreman  at  Glanris  Castle  Gardens,.  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  Wortley 
Hall,  Sheffield. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  visited  the  Drill  Hall 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  'Society  about  2  p.m.  on  the 
7th  inst.,  and  were  greatly  interested  in  the  exhibits,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Orchids.  They  were  particularly  struck  with  Odo-nto- 
glossum  erispum  Persimmon,  which  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  in  cultivation,  although  it  was  originally  pur¬ 
chased  for  eighteenpence. 

*  *  * 

The  Fruit  anti  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  sat  as  usual  on  the  7th  inst.,  but  found  that,  not  a 
single  exhibit  was  brought  for  their  inspection.  No  one  could 
remember  such  an  occurrence  before.  Surely  the  advocates  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  missed  a  unique  opportunity  in  not  having 

brought  forward  something. 

*  *  * 

£210  for  an  Orchid. — A  single  Orchid,  under  the  name  of 

Cypripedium  Priam,  was  sold  for  200  guineas  at  the  dispersal 
of  the  great  Monkholme  collection  at  Brierfield,  near  Burnley, 
on  the  2nd  inst.  Another  plant,  Odontogdo-ssum  erispum  Alpha, 
realised  195  guineas  ;  33  other  plants  produced  between  them 

£1,080,  or  an  average  of  about  £33  each. 

*  *  * 

A  Heliotrope  Poet’s  Narcissus. — The  scarlet  Narcissus 
Telamonius  plenus  has  now  given  place  to  a  heliotrope-coloured 
Poet’s  Narcissus  in  Covent  Garden  ;  and  anything  more  hideous 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  In  any  or  all  of  the  forms  of 
N.  poeticus  the  purity  of  the  white  flowers  is  equal  to  the  finest 
of  fine  linen  after  it  has  been  bleached  ;  but  what  induces  people 
to  buy  or  even  admire  such  a  travesty  of  Nature  is  utterly  incom¬ 
prehensible. 

*  *  * 

SopiiORA  tetrapteea  microphylla.— Under  the  better-known 
name  of  Edwardsia  microphylla  some  large  and  well-flowered 
branches  of  the  above  were  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Ilohe-ste-x 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  7tli  inst.  They  were  brought  up  from  his  Lordship’s 
garden  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bemlbow),  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Ab-bots- 
bury,  Dorset,  where  they  were  grown  and  flowered  in  the  open 
air.  Both  the  ordinary  form  and  S.  t.  microphylla  are  somewhat 
tender  leguminous  plants,  which  live  against  a  wall  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  but  evidently  thrive  much  better  in  the 
climate  of  Dorset,  judging  froim  the  fine  specimens  shown.  The 
large  yellow  flowers  are  very  singular-looking,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  Papilionaceae  or  Pea  flowered 
section  of  the  order.  The  standard  is  erect  and  shorter  than  the 
keel,  while  the  stamens  are  partly  protruded  from  the  latter. 
The  pinnate  leaves  have  small  leaflets,  and  the  foliage,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  pretty  when  fully  developed.  The  plant  con¬ 
stitutes  a  choice  and  rare  shrub  seldom  seen  in  bloom  in  this 
country,  and  by  no  means  common  in  gardens.  The  large,  droop¬ 
ing,  clustered  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shrub  at  Abbotsbury. 

*  *  * 

Edinburgh  City  Gardens. — The  city  gardener,  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  has  prejrared  this  spring  a  delightful  surprise  for  the 
citizens.  In,  the  end  of  last  year  he  planted  40.000  bulbs  of 
Daffodils  in  the  various  gardens  of  the  city,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  in  full  bloom,  and  impart  by  their  beautiful  golden 
colour  in  their  setting  among  the  green  grass  a  most  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance  to-  those  public  places.  The  variety  mostly  used  is  the 
N.  Horsfieldii.  The  Tulip  beds  of  the  terrace,  which  were  so 
groat  an  attraction  last  year,  are  coming  on  splendidly,  and  it  is 
imped  that  they  will  be  about  their  best  when  the  King  arrives 
next  month.  Already  they  look  well,  set  off  as  their  green  spear- 
like  leaves  are  by  the  white  blossom  of  the  alpine  Araibi®,  and  by 
plants  of  Wallflower,  now  in  bloom  Beds  of  Hyacinths  of 
different,  colours  are  .also  now  in  flower.  Earlier  in  the  spring 
there  was  also  a  good  display  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Crocuses,  the  city  gardener  being  hopeful  that  lie  will 
be  able  to  have  this  year  in  the  public  gardens  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers  for  eight  months.  The  spring  flowers  set  out 
included,  as  has  been  said,  40,000  Narcissi  of  eleven  sorts, 
26,000  Tulips  of  thirty-two  sorts,  8,000  Hyacinths,  10,000  Snow¬ 
drops,  16,000  plants  of  Wallflower,  and  28,000  hardy  alpine 
flowering  plants  of  seven  sorts.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  public  gardens  of  Edinburgh  never 
before  presented  so  attractive  an  appearance.  D.  R. 


The  Victoria  Plums,  for  which  the  district  of  Tuxford  is  so 
noted,  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  there  is  every  prospeot  of  a 
plentiful  crop  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Fraser,  gardener  at  Blaekbrooke,  Grosmo.T,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Otter shaw  Park,  near  Chertsey,  the  residence  of  L.  L.  Baker, 
Esq.  We  -understand  that  he  will  take  over  his  new  duties 
about  the  end  of  this  month. 

*  *  * 

Primrose  Prospects.— With  the  warm  sunshine  Primroses 
arrived  in  large  quantities  at  Go-vemlt  Garden  during  the  end  of 
March,  mostly  from  the  southern  counties.  Florists  are  not  at. 
all  enthusiastic  over  this  state  of  affairs.  Primroses  are  not 
due  in  quantities  until  about  the  second  week  in  April.  The 
demand  for  buttonholes  on  Primrose  Day  has  of  late  years  greatly 
increased.  But  unless  the  supply  from  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkneys  this  month  is  exceptionally  large  the  public 
will  very  likely  have  to  pay  3d.  a  bunch  and  upwards. 

*  *  * 

•‘Jacks.” — For  the  past  few  weeks  there  may  have  been  seen 
round  about  the  suburbs  veiy  seedy-looking  costers  with  what 
at  first  sight  look  to  be  fine  plants  of  Carnations.  If  one  believe 
their  yarns  they  are  real  first-class  named  varieties,  and  worth 
at  the  very  least  5s.  each.  They  have  been  sold  at  30s.  a  pair; 
7s.  6d.  each  is  a  fair  price,  and  as  a  personal  favour — -well,  one 
perhaps  might  procure  one  plant  for  2s.  6d.  They  are  neatly 
labelled  with  labels  such  as  nurserymen  attach  to  plants  when 
sending  orders  out,  and,  as  I  say,  they  look  very  tempting  to 
the  Carnation  fancier.  But  do  not  be  induced  to  buy  them  upon 
any  account  ;  99  per  cent,  are  worthless  seedling  Carnations, 
grown  and  known  in  the  trade  as  “  Jacks.”  An  old  grower  with  a 
l  ife-long  experience  told  me  recently  that  although  he  has  raised 
annually  for  many  years  thousands  of  “  Jacks,”  he  lias  never 
known  them  produce  a  good  Carnation  bloom,  nothing  but  a 
single  flower  useless  for  decorative  purposes.  The  gentlemen 
who  hawk  these  “  Jacks  ”  are  the  trickiest  of  a  tricky  class ; 
plausible  and  unscrupulous,  they  confine  themselves  to  these 
specially,  because  there  is  more  profit  with  less  labour  when 
they  do  catch  a  fiat  (I  dare  say  some  readers  of  “  G.  W. "  may 
have  been  duped  before  now).  They  are  known  by  growers,  ami 
a  sharp  eye  is  kept  upon  them  while  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
they  would  as  soon  cheat  or  rob  the  grower,  if  opportunity 
occurred,  as  they  do  the  general  public.  This  does  not  apply 
to  all  costers  or  vendors  of  roots  by  any  means,  but  to*  this  one 
particular  class  ;  so  keej>  an  eye  upon  the  man  with  “Jacks.” 
—A.  P. 

^  *  *  * 

Gardener  Suffocated  at  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy. — Mr.  George 
Collins,  gardener  at  Mr.  T.  G.  Binney’s,  Guisnes  Court,  Essex, 
died  from  accidental  suffocation  on  March  16th.  Mr.  Collins' 
end  was  a  particularly  sad  one.  Entering  his  new  duties  at 
Guisnes  Court,  deceased  assumed  charge  of  the  heating  apparatus 
of  the  greenhouses.  On  Sunday  afternoon  he  left  the  stokehole- 
as  usual,  and  on  Monday  morning  early,  going  to'  bis  work,  he 
opened  the  trap-door,  descended  the  ten  steps,  and  was  over¬ 
powered  by  the  gas  vapours.  The  under  gardener  passing  by 
noticed  him  sitting  on  the  bottom  step  drooping  his  head,  and  re¬ 
ceiving,  no  reply  to  liis  questions,  he  went  down  to  find  him  un¬ 
conscious.  He  called  assistance,  and  deceased  was  brought  into 
the  air,  and  in  a  conveyance  taken  to-  his  home  about,  a  mile 
away.  Dr.  Day  was  speedily  in  attendance,  and  with  assistance 
tried  -all  restorative  means,  but  without  success,  the  poor  fellow 
expiring  about  9.30.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mrs.  Collins, 
who  is  left  with  a  family  iof  seven  children.  Deceased  was  a 
Forester,  secretary  to  the  twopenny  village  Club,  and  much  re¬ 
spected.  He  had  previously  been  in  Mr.  J.  Hudson’s  employ 
for  11  years.  At  the  inquest  on  Wednesday  a  verdict  of  “  Acci¬ 
dental  death”  was  given,  the  jury  adding  -a  rider  that  in  then 
opinion  insufficient  ventilation  was  provided.  The  funeral  tool 
place  on  Sunday  -afternoon  in  the  village  churchyard.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  very  imposing ;  several-  hundred  members  of  the! 
Foresters’  Order,  seniors  and  juniors,  -and  the  members  of  the! 
club  of  which  deceased  was  secretary,  headed  the  procession 
and  among  those  who  followed  were  the  widow  and  six  children 
and  deceased’s  brother,  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binney,  Mr 
Steer  (agent),  and  the  employees.  Blinds  were  drawn  through 
out  the  village,  and  at  the  residence  -of  Captain  H.  and  Mrs’ 
West  (who  also  attended  the  funeral),  and  at  Guisnes  Court  flag:- 
were  flying  at  half-mast.  The  service  was  conducted  by  th< 
Vicar  (Rev.  R.  V.  O.  Graves),  and  was  choral.  The  Foresters 
ritual  was  feelingly  performed  by  Bro.  G.  Wombwell,  secretary 
A  number  of  wreaths  and  floral  tributes  were  sent. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  oe  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Water  Voles  Destroying  Plants  (Western). 

Trapping  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  these  creatures  if  it 
can  be  managed  They  are  wary  animals,  and  if  the  rat  trap, 
for  instance,  was  set  by  hand,  the  trap  would  carry  the  smell  of 
the  latter  and  frighten  the  voles  away.  You  could  adopt  strata¬ 
gem,  however.  First  ascertain  where  the  voles  land  on  the  bank 
of  the  pond.  Then  drive  a  stake  into  the  pond  where  it  would  be 
just  two  inches  under  the  surface.  On  the  top  of  this  mail  a 
small  piece  of  board,  and  set  an  ordinary  rat  trap  on  the  board. 
If  this  is  placed  exactly  in  their  landing  place,  the  voles  will 
make  for  the  board,  and  the  trap  being  set  on  that,  and  just 
covered  with  water,  it  does  not  carry  the  smell  of  the  hand,  and 
the  voles  get  caught  in  making  their  way  to  land. 

Cowslip  or  Oxlip  (Primula). 

We  do  not  consider  that  the'  garden  Polyanthus  is  properly 
either  a  Cowslip  or  Oxlip  of  the  botanist.  T!he  Polyanthus  of  the 
gardem  if  examined  carefully  will  be  seen  to  more  closely  ap¬ 
proach  the  common  Primrose  in  general  and  also  in  minute 
structure  than  either  of  the  two  others  mentioned.  We  consider 
then  that-  the  garden  Polyanthus  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
race  of  Primroses  in  which  the  common  stalk  of  the  flowers  has 
become  elongated,  thus  resembling  an  Oxlip  in  that  respect.  We 
have  frequently  seen  varieties  of  the  garden  Primrose  with  the 
common  stalk  more  or  less  elongated,  and  carrying  the  flowers 
in  an  umbel. 

Roses  for  Hedges  (Jos.  Davidson). 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Roses  that  might  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose  you  mention,  but  the  height  of  the  hedge  and  your  own 
fancy  .  are  large  factors  in  determining  what  Roses  you  should 
plant.  Sweetbrier  hedges  inlay  be  made  serviceable  as  well  as 
ornamental,  and  if  you  want  them  to  flower  freely  they  should 
not  be  too  severely  pruned.  The  Penzance  Sweetbriers  are 
equally  suitable  as  the  common  one.  Several  of  the  China  Roses 
are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  making  hedges,  as  they  flower 
more  or  less  continuously  all  through  the  summer.  The  common. 
Monthly  Rose  is  nearly  always  in  flower,  and  is  as  suitable  as 
any  of  the  China  Roses  for  hedge-making.  If  you  require  tall 
hedges  for  screening  unsightly  objects,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plant  one  or  more  of  the  Rambler  Roses.  The  number,  of  course, 
l  would  depend  on  your  own  fancy,  the  various  kinds  being 
planted  either  continuously  or  alternately.  In  order  to  furnish 
the  hedge  quickly  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  them  two  or 
three  feet  apart,  and  train  each  to  a  tall  stake  or  to  wires 
stretched  between  poles  if  you  like  that  plan  better.  A  few  stems 
vould  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  gaps  anil  produce  a  perfect 
screen  before  the  plants  are  many  years  old. 

Jeight  of  Walls  for  Shelter  (J.  Ridley). 

We  do  not  consider  that  walls  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  shelter  for  a  garden.  Walls  frequently  accentuate 
he  velocity  of  a  gale,  and  tlie  wind  will  often  blow  over  the 
| vail  and  into  the  garden  without  being  in  the  least  checked 
r  broken.  For  the  mere  purpose  of  shelter  against  wind  a 
hedge  would  be  more  efficient.  You  could,  however,  have  the 
hedge  and  a  wall  inside  of  that,  if  the  use  of  a  wall  for  fruit  tree 
j, rowing  is  necessary.  A  Beeoh  or  Hornbeam  hedge  would  pro- 
j  uce  a  considerable  amount  of  shelter  ;  they  are  slow  growing, 
howqver,  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  plant  a  hedge  of  Lombardy 
opiars,  because  they  grow  rapidly,  do  not  take  up  much  space, 
md  serve  to  break  the  wind  considerably.  Provided  there  is 
ufficient  space  a  belt  of  trees  entirely  outside  the  garden  on 
he  north,  north-east,  and  other  aspects,  from  which  the  prevail- 
mg  winds  blow,  may  be  planted.  You  could  then  plant  ever- 
1 1]eens  in  the  nature  of  Yews,  Cypresses,  evergreen  Oaks,  and 
mus  austriaoa,  or  any  other  evergreen  conifer  that  will  thrive 
:  i  your  district.  These  can  be  thickened  up  by  planting  Poplars 
t  kinds  Which  will  act  as  nurse  trees,  and  grow  rapidly,  thus 
uiducmg  shelter,  hut  which  may  be  cut  away  when  the  more 
uiable  and  permanent  trees  attain  size. 


Rabbits  and  Wire  Netting  Fence.  (J.  R.  W.) 

The  surest  plan  to  adopt  with  a  wire  netting  fence  is  to  bend 
about  a  foot  of  the  netting  at  right  angles  to  the  rest.  Dig  out  a 
trench  simply  by  the  removal  of  one  sod  of  turf.  Place  the  wire 
iu  position,  fastening  it  up,  then  replace  the  turf  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  portion  of  the  netting,  burying  the  same.  The  rabbits  in 
attempting  to  get  through  the  fence  will  burrow  as  usual  close 
to  the  netting,  but  when  they  come  to  the  buried  portion  they 
are  unable  to  get  further,  being  foiled  by  the  portion  that  is 
hidden,  and  not  conceiving  the  idea  of  going  further  back  before 
they  commence  to  burrow. 

Insect  Amongst  Anemones  (A.  Whyte). 

The  creature  you  sent  us  is  usually  termed  the  Cardinal,  and 
is  considered  quite  harmless,  notwithstanding  the  showy 
character  of  its  coat.  We  rather  suspect  the  presence  of  some 
fungus  amongst  the  Anemones,  which  would  account  for  their 
dying  off.  Can  you  detect  any  fungus  upon  the  leaves  ?  If  not 
something  would  be  the  matter  with  the  roots- 

Dressing  for  Winter  Tennis  Court  (W.  H.) 

You  had  better  commence  by  laying  a  solid  foundation  to  the 
tennis  court  ground,  taking  out  the  natural  soil  or  other 
material,  and  putting  in  six  inches  of  brick-bats  or  other  rubbish 
that  will  act  as  drainage.  Over  tliis  place  some  rough  gravel 
about  2in.  deep  ;  this  should  be  rolled  down  firmly.  Place  a 
layer  of  fine  gravel  on  the  top  of  this,  and  roll  again.  Then 
some  composition  should  be  made  that' will  form  a  surface  layer 
over  the  drainage  material.  The  composition  of  this  material  is 
usually  hne  gravel  or  fine  shingle  from  the  sea  'shore,  sifted 
finely  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  dust.  A  coarse  sieve  should  also  be 
used  to  remove  the  larger  stones.  Now  get  some  coke  breeze  ; 
the  gravel  and  coke  breeze  are  placed  layer  upon  layer,  and  burnt 
by  way  of  preparation.  Then  it  is  sifted,  while  still  hot,  to  get 
rid  of  the  fine  dust,  and  separate  the  material  into  two  sizes, 
coarse  and  fine.  This  material  is  then  mixed  with  36  gallons  of 
coal  tar  to  a  yard  of  material.  Spread  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
tennis  court,  beat  it  down,  and  sift  over  it  some  material,  which 
will  give  the  asphalte  the  proper  colour.  It  may  consist  of  very 
fine  gravel  or  sand,  of  any  particular  colour  desired,  and  which 
can  be  readily  got.  The  objectionable  black  colour  of  the  asphalte 
v. ill  thus  be  obscured. 

Bulb  from  South  Africa  (A.  D.) 

We  have  your  specimens,  and  will  find  out  the  name  for  you, 
but  as  it  is  an  uncommon  plant,  it  will  require  some  little  re¬ 
search.  Please  consult  succeeding  issues  of  The  Gardening 
Would. 

Poison  iu  Primula  sinensis  (S.  Green). 

We  have  heard  of  Primula  sinensis  causing  injury  to  the 
hands,  arms,  etc.,  of  people,  iar.d  if  this  is  really  the  cause  of 
the  ailment,  the  injury  would  be  the  result  of  poison  in  the 
glandular  hairs  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  does 
not  affect  everyone,  for  many  people  have  worked  with  it  for 
years  and  never  felt  any  ill  effect.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
stitution.  Some  have  given  Oondy’s  Fluid  as  a  remedy,  or  an¬ 
tiseptic  for  the  poison.  You  can  see  for  yourself  the  glands  which 
are  supposed  to  cause  the  irritation  to  tender  skins. 

Common  Slaters  Damaging  Young  Leaves  (Young  Gardener). 

You  will  find  instructions  in  recent  back  numbers  of  The 
Gardening  World,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Melons  and 
other  plants  by  woodilioe.  This  is  the  common  name  for  the 
animals  which  you  know  as  slaters  in  your  part  of  the  country. 
You  should  pour  hot  water  down  the  crevices  between  the  walls 
and  the  soil,  stopping  up  all  crevices  in  the  walls  themselves 
with  cement  or  mortar.  You  could  also  keep  a  toad  in  the  house, 
which  eats  largely  of  these  creatures. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(D.  G.)  1,  Soilla  aanoena ;  2,  Lunaria  annua  (Honesty);  3, 
Vinca  major;  4,  Vinca  major  variegata ;  5,  Arabis  albfda;  6, 
Aubrietia  deltoidea  variegata. — (W .  D.  R.)  1,  Pyrus  japonioa.;  2, 
Pyrus  floribunda  ;  3,  Spiraea  Ttounbergii ;  4,  Elaeagnus  mul¬ 
ti  floras  ;  5,  Ribes  sanguineum  albidum. — (R.  M.)  1,  Corydalis 
cava ;  2,  Primula  marginata ;  3,  Primula  farinosa ;  4,  Primula 
pubescens  alba. — (A.  J.  M.)  1,  Cytisus  praeoox ;  2,  .Cytisus 

bifloras ;  3,  Kerria  japonioa  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Prunns  pseudoce- 
rasus1 ;  5,  Prnnusl  lulsitamliensl ;  6,  Rhododendron  molle. — 
(R.  J.)  1,  Nephrolepis  d avail ioddes  furoans  ;  2,  Asplenium  bul- 
biferum  minus ;  3,  Selaginella  Mertensii  variegata ;  4,  Selagi- 
nella  oircinata  emiliana ;  5,  Nephrodium  decomposition  gla- 
bellum  ;  6,  Nephrodium  aristatum.— - (T.  B.)  1,  Dendrobium 

wardianum ;  2,  Dendrobium  Pieraa'di ;  3,  Dendrobium  nobile 
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var.— (A.  S.)  1.  Sangairaaria  canadensis-;  2,  Corydalis  nabilis  ; 
3,  Primula,  veris ;  4,  Viburnum  plioatus ;  5  Larex  lV^'°^u 
variegiata  ;  6,  PuWaria  .offioinalii  ;  7,  Orn^ttogalum  nutan^ 

_ ,(C  B  G.)  1,  Spiraea  prumfolia.  Here  plena,  2,  Lamiun 

purpureum  ;  3.  Lamium  bybrmum ;  4,  Cytisus  scopanus  ;  5, 
Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus.  (The  latter  is  subject  to  the  re¬ 
taining  of  tlie  colour  by  the  wings  of  the  flower  when  expanded, 
otherwise  it  is  only  a  slight  variety  not  good  enough  for  a  special 
name.) 

Communications  Received.  -  . 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


APRIL. 


2ist— R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Spring 
Show  (two  days).  _  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  So- 
ciety’s  Show  at  Drill  Hall. 

22nd—  E.  Anglian  Daffodil  Show. 


29th. — National  Auricula  Society 
Show  at  Birmingham  (subject 
to  alteration). 

30th— Colchester  Spring  Show. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Show. 
National  Auricula  Society’s 
Show  at  Birmingham. 


MAY. 


2nd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

5th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 
19th— R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show.  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  at  Crediton. 


20th. — Edinburgh  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 

26th. — Temple  Show  of  the 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 

30th. — Manchester  Whitsuntide 

Exhibition  (five  days).' 


6th. — French  Horticultural 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 

ciety's  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 

(three  days). 

26th— R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland 
House  (two  days).  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 

27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


JUNE. 

So- 


JULY. 


1st. — King’s  Lynn  Rase  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society's  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Maidstone  Ruse  Show. 

4t.li. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Tliames  Rose  Show. 

7th. — R.H.S,  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
days).  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  Wet  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion.' 


15th— National  Rose  Society's  X 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancieu' 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips 
wich  and  East  of  Englanr 
Summer  Exhibition.  Nation;; 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Gran 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form 
by  Rose  Show.  Thomto; 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16fh.  —  Wevbridge  Gardeners 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees 
National  Carnation  and  Pico 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibsbelf  Ro? 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  an 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  day! 
Newcastle  Summer  Sho’ 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives.  Hunts,  H.f 
Show.  Selby  (Bradforc 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (PI; 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salte 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbroc 
Flower  Show.  (Midland  Ca 
nation  Show  (two  days  su 
jeot  to  alteration).  Cheste 
field  Floral  Horticultur 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th— R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester.  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th.— -Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete, 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop's*  .Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th;- — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


20th— Jersey  Exhibition  (ty 
days).  , 

21st.— Devon  and  Exeter  Sho 
Strathearn  Show  (two  day 
22nd. — Maucliline  Flower  Sho  a 

25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H. 
Summer  Show  (two  day 
Rothesay  Flower  Sho 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  al 
Grand  Exhibition  (th? 
days).  Sandy  and  Distfl- 
Sbiow.  Stirling  Flower  Shr 
(two  days;- 


1st— R.  11  S.  Committees 
National  Dahlia  Society 
tlie  Drill  Hall  (two  days).. 

3rd. — Warlev  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welsliampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So- 
cietv  of  London  meet. 

9th.— Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  da;  • 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  SD 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Una 
Show  (two  days). 

29lli—  B-H.S.  British  Fruit  d 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chisul' 
(three  davs* 


SEPTEMBER. 

and 
at 


Aril  IS,  1903. 

4--- —  : 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD, 


V, 


rfe  "Fern  Bulletin.” 

a  December  last  we  gave  a  brief  bio- 
ripbical  sketch  of  Mr.  Willard  N.  Clute,  the 
;cor  of  the  above  publication,  just  now 
i;;ed  into  its  eleventh  volume,  and,  there¬ 
to,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  American 
bcmical  journals  or  magazines  devoted  to 
h interests  of  botany  or  botanical  subjects. 
War  as  we  know,  the  ‘‘Fern  Bulletin"  is 
honlv  publication  exclusively  devoted  to 
;h  subject  of  Ferns,  and  counts  amongst  its 
•e  lers  people  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world 
is  tell  as  in  America.  One  of  the  most  re- 
•e  proposals  of  the  editor  is  to  discuss  the 
fa  flora  of  the  various  States  of  America  by 
Vc  of  showing  their  fertility,  or  otherwise, 
n  his  particular  class  of  plants.  The  first 
)f  he  series  is  devoted  to  the  Fern  flora  of 
j(  isiana,  and,  as  it  happens,  it  is  probably 
h  poorest  Fern  flora  of  any  in  the  States, 
n  State  of  Louisiana  is  a  thousand  miles 
v  -er  the  tropics  than  New  York — the  State 
ir; rhieh  the  “Fern  Bulletin”  is  published. 
T  paucity  of  the  Fern  species  and  their 
abs  in  this  State  is  accounted  for  by  the 


C  AIMER  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 

the  4  best  for  September  flowering : — Goacher’s  Crim- 
or  'range  Masse,  Horace  Martin  (yellow),  Parisiana  (white), 
lie  for  3s.  One  doz.  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  Britannia, 
Ir  J.  Crowe,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Capstan,  W.  Cuth- 
er  n,  etc.,  etc.,  for  3s.  6d.  One  doz.  Zonal  Geraniums, 
ic!  ing  Mart  Becton.  Mary  Seaton,  Mary  Pelton,  Rudyard 
lip  g,  Lord  Kitchener,  etc.,  etc.,  for  4s.  '  White  and  yellow 
fa:  lerites,  Is.  per  doz.  Red  and  yellow  Calceolarias,  8d 
er  dz.  All  carriage  paid.—  C.  GREGORY,  Old  Close 
!u:ry,  Chilwell,  Notts. 


LOOPER’S  GARDENING  GUIDE.— 

L  THE  BEST  BOOK  FOR  AMATEURS.  Freely 
lu  ated.  8vo  Demy.  Whole  Cloth.  Gilt  Lettered, 
'w  300  pages.  Price  2s.  6d.;  post  free,  2s.  9d.— PUB¬ 
IS  HR,  37-38.  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


place  being  of  a.  swampy  character,  and  there¬ 
fore  unsuitable  even  for  Ferns,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  for  Osmunda  regalis  and  0.  cinna- 
j  mornea,  which  are  abundant  in  those  swampy 
1  places.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  twenty- 
I  seven  species  of  Ferns  have  been  discovered 
J  in  this  State,  and  eight  Fern  allies.  Five  of 
j  the  species  of  Fern  are  natives  of  Britain. 

— o — • 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley. 

As  intimated  in  a  previous  issue  of  The 
J  Gardening  World,  the  Horticultural  Co1- 
lege  at  Swanley  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
organised.  The  classes  are  now  entirely 
restricted  to  women.  The  object  of  this 
would  seem  to:  be  that  women  as  students! 
were  entering  in  increasingly  larger  numbers 
than  men,  and  the  governing  body  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  change  would  secure  greater 
1  economy  and  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
women  students.  The  College  has  joined 
l  issue  with  the  National  Fruit  Growers’ 
Federation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
bination  will  increase  their  influence  in  an 


Good  .New  Plants. 

Oestrum  Smithii  (see  Coloured  Plate 
with  this  number),  5  - 

Dracaena  Victoria,  31  6  each. 
Bougainvillea  formosa,  5/- 
Maranta  insignis,  10/6. 
Epiphyllum  delicatum,  21/- 


CEADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

L  WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by 
iei  ining  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers 


WILLIAM  BULL  &  SONS, 

Establishment  for  New  and  Rare  Plants , 

KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W 


*i.  COOPER’S  CATALOGUE  —  250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


attempt  to  alleviate  the  present  defective 
system  of  transport.  We  may  also'  recall 
the  fact  that  a  colonial  branch  was  organised 
last  year.  There  must  surely  be  some 
novelty  in  connection  with  the  colonial 
branch,  seeing  that  the  students  will  have  to 
live  as  far  as  possible  under  conditions  of 
colonial  life,  so  as  to  give  them  a  fair  taste 
of  what  they  are  likely  to  experience  when 
they  go1  to  the  colonies.  The  teaching  will 
include  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  cooking, 
bread-making,  laundry  and  house-work. 
These  latter  branches  are  always  a  safe  and 
recommendablei  form  of  instruction  for 
women.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
report  before  us,  there  is  always  a  great 
demand  for  women  gardeners,  having  re¬ 
ceived  more  applications  last  year  than, 
there  were  students  to  fill  the  posts.  We 
note  that  some  of  them  have  been  engaged 
as  head  gardeners,  gardeners,  under  gar¬ 
deners,  gardeners  in  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions,  in  nurseries,  companion  gardeners,  job¬ 
bing  gardeners,  and  two  of  them  have  gone 
abroad.  Several  have  started  gardening  on, 
their  own  account. 


THE  PUBLISHERS 

OF 

Trie  gardening  Wor/d 

have  a  few  copies  of  Bound 
Volumes  for  past  years  which  they 
offer  at  a 

SPECIAL  PRICE, 


State  your  requirements  to 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 
Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Sundries,  <fcc,  &e,  <fcc.,  ever 
published,  which  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  41<;  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  haye  much  pleasure  in  forward- 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 

SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork, 
stages  for  each  side,  good 
16oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
,  erection. IPainted.  Every- 

ompiete.  7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  5s.; 

6ft.,  £3  Ids.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  8ft. 

:  loft,  by  Oft.,  £7  10s.  ;  20ft.  hy  10ft.,  £9  15*. 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in. 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenon 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  gla 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  L 

a  sASU"*? w »;?&  «  kv  a  hi s, 

» •  £ . I, .;  fcSItET  s,t-  b>-  »■  » 


GALVANISED  pea  guards. 

For  Protecting  Seeds  and 
Young  Plants  from  Birds,  Ac., 
1 3ft.  long,  two  ends  to  each 
Idoz..  2s.  9d.  per  doz.,  3us.  per 
_  gross. 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  2.  Substantially  constructed  wood  sides,  and  2ft.  6in. 
of  ends.  ^Half-glass  door,  complete  with  lock  ;  glass  16oz. 

Ventilators  according 
to  size,  and  necessary 
irons  for  opening, 
stages  for  plants  each 
side.  Painted  one  coat, 
carefully  marked  in 
readiness  for  erection. 
7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  10s.  ; 
8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  ;  9ft.  by 
6ft.,  £3  10s.  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  £5  ;  15ft.  by 
9ft.,  £7  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £11.  21oz.  glass 
throughout,  10  per  cent,  extra. 


MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Ac. ,  in  summer. 
Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  thick,  glazeu  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  3ft.,  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft..  18s.;  6ft. 
by  4ft .  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  30s.;  8ft.  by  4ft„ 
36s.;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  J-Span  Roof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  List. 


/.  COOPER,  LTD.,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


THE  PUBLISHERS, 

37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


JOURNEYMAN  (First)  in  good  establish- 

I  ment.— Age  22 ;  good  experience  in  fruit  and  plant 
houses  ;  good  references  ;  bothy  preferred.— F.  GREEN, 
Downham  Hall  Gardens,  Brandon,  Suffolk.  (3) 

J  OURNEYMAN  (Inside,  or  Inside  and 

I  Out). — Age  23  :  7  years’  experience  in  fruit  and  plants ; 
•good  references;  disengaged. —  Address,  H.  HEATH, 
Maidensgrove,  near  Hen  ey-on-Thames,  Oxon.  (5) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


A  PERSON  of  respectability  and  energy 

may  hear  of  a  high-class  Agency  without  outlay 
Good  remuneration  and  permanency  to  suitable  man. — 
Address,  Siring,  Box  Office  of  this  Journal. 

WANTED,  a  strong  and  active  Single 

Man  for  the  kitchen  garden;  wages  18s. — Apply, 
GARDENER,  Baglan  Hall,  Briton  Ferry,  Glam.  (4) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NO  RENT. — One  halfpenny  spent  on  a 

postcard  will  save  you  many  pounds.  Send  card 
mentioning  this  paper  to  Manager.  72.  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  London,  E.C  ,  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  as  'How  to  Live  Rent  Free.” 
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1 WEEDICIDE.” 


An  Improved  and  Concentrated 

WFi~RD— TCTT  ,T  .EIR,. 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS  ON  GARDEN  WALKS,  CARRIAGE 
DRIVES,  ROADS,  etc. 

No  smell,  no  disturbance  of  the  Cravel. 

Used  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Grounds,  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  and  in  the  principal  Gardens  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

LIQUID  WEED  KILLER.— Prices  on  application.  Strength 
1  in  25.  1  gal.  to  25  gals,  of  water.  ouble  strength, 
1  gal.  to  50  gals,  of  water.  The  “  ACME  ”  Powder  Weed 
Killer. — Size  No.  1,  to  make  25  gals.,  is.  9d.  per  tin  ;  No.  2, 
to  make  50  gals.,  3s.  3d.  per  tin  ;  No.  3,  to  make  100  gals., 
6s.  per  tin  ;  tins  free.  Soluble  in  cold  tvater.  Larger  sizes 
at  reduced  prices. 

Carriage  paid  on  No.  3  and  upwards. 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

TONBRIDGE,  Kent,  and  River  St..  Bolton.  Lancs. 


One  gallon  makes  100  gallons  W  eed-killer. 
CAN’T  BE  TOUCHED  FOR 


PRICE  and  QUALITY. 

.  Order  a  trial  drum,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

PRICE  6/3  FOR  1  GALLON  DRUM , 


DELIVERED  PRRE. 


THE  THAMES  CHEMICAL  CO.  (Dept.B) 
50,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


THOMSON’S 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE 


MANURE 


Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Publ  c  mvour.  Also 


THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 


Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS.  CALASHIELS,  N.B 


London  Agent:  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney^. 
Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


Native  Guano. 

BEST&CHEAPESTMANUREfor  GARDEN  USE 


Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.,  4s. 
per  cwt.;  1  cwt  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  27 th  annual  collection  of  revorts: — 
Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

R.  Akminson,  Selby.— “  Potatos  and  Turnips  very  good 
crop.  Good  manure.” 

T.  Price,  Eastbourne  — “  Vegetables  best  possible  results, 
double  crops,  especially  Onions  and  Carrots.  A  boon  to 

gardeiier^iv^  Goako  r0R  FRurr,  roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  Kino,  Doncaster.  -  “  Most  satisfactory  and  bene¬ 
ficial  for  Roses,  Onions,  and  Potatos."  „  v.  „ 

MR.  Selbt,  Head  Gardener  to  Admiral  Parker  —  Vines, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  excellent.  An 
especially  good  and  cheap  manure.  __ 

Order'  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  Ltd..  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  where  pamphlets  of 
testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


W.  DUNCAN  TUCKEI, 


HORTICULTURAL^  TQTTENHA 


SPAN  PLANT  No.  37 
PRESERVER. 


MEALEY  BUG  ON 

STEPHAN  OTIS. 


See  "  BITTER  OIL"  TESTIMONIALS 


6ft.  by  4ft.  ..£2101  12ft.  by  4ft.  . 

8fc.  by  6ft.  ..  3  17  0  I  12ft.  by  6ft. 

Carriage  paid  on  50s.  Orders  to  most  Stations. 

Manufacturer  of  every  description  < 
Horticultural  Buildings, 


TUCKER,  TOTTENHii 


YERMOREL’  S  knapsack  SPRA  SS, 


ETC. 


For  Rose  Trees,  Flowers,  Fruit '  s. 
Root  Crops,  etc., 

Have  won  420  1st  Prizes  &  Mi  Is 
THE  "ECLAIR  SPRAYING  HP 
Price  35/6  THE  "  TORPIL 
.  POWDERING  PUMP,  Price  5. 

a  cents*  CHARLES  CLARK  (fl. 

~  20,  Gt.  St.  H  Hens,  LONDON, 


6  ( 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE. 


99 


Carnation  Disease  Antidie. 


A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  For. 
Stimulant. 


‘‘The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 

Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

And  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

By  E.  S.  DODWELL.  Price  1/6.  Post  Free  1/7. 


PUBLISHERS,  37  AND  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


It  mav  be  used  for  Diseases  affet  ng 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &t 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Rl>T 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leadi;  ei* 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  th;  Ml 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  su  a; 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  B  111 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM, LW 


AMERICAN  CARDENIIC. 


Established  over  half  a  century.  1 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.  S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  En:i  rib 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  year. 
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Damage  by  Frost. 

During  tli©  past  week  or  two  the  weather 
all  over  the  southern  counties  of  England  and 
the  Midlands  has  been  unusually  severe  for 
April.  If  it  had  come  in  March  we  might 
well  have  expected  it,  and  the  damage  would 
not  have  been  so  great,  because  vegetation 
would  not  have  been  so  forward.  As  has 
been  quaintly  stated  by  a  writer,  “  summer 
has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.”  The 
blossom  of  fruit  trees  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  crop  cannot  possibly  be  so 
good  as  might  have  been  anticipated  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  The  flowers  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Apples  and  Pears 
have  been  injured.  The  incipient  fruits,  in 
some  instances,  where  we  have  examined 
them,  have  been  blackened,  and  therefore 
rendered  useless.  Where  Tulips  are  grown 
in  fully  exposed  positions,  they  have  had  a 
very  trying  time  to  contend  with  the  cutting 
winds.  In  certain  cases,  however,  they  have 
been  severely  injured — both  flowers  and 
foliage — by  the  frost.  That  would,  of  course, 
refer  to  tender  species,  and  not  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  Tulipa  gesneriana.  Oak 
trees  are  usually  reputed  to  be  hardy,  but 
even  our  native  species  are  liable  to  suffer 
when  the  young  foliage  is  just  advancing  and 
still  in  the  tender  condition,  and  when  of  a 
bronzy  and  yellow  colour.  Some  of  the 
exotic  Oaks  have  also  suffered  the  loss  of  the 
young  leaves,  and  even  the  shoots  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  shrivelled  up.  This  wrouId  apply  to  the 
Chestnut-leaved  Oak  (Quercus  castaneaefolia) 
and  the  Lucombe  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  lucom- 
beana).  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut  have  been  considerably 
damaged  in  many  cases.  Some  of  the  early 
Hawthorns  which  expanded  their  leaves 
early  have  been  injured  by  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  being  dashed  against  the  thorns 
and  branches  by  the  wind. 

— o — 


house,  he  first  found  one  or  two  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  cuttings.  Further  search  led  to' a  little 
lieap  of  them.  Presently  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  green  mass  amongst  the  branches  of  a 
Plumbago.  These,  then,  were  the  remainder 
of  his  hundreds  of  Lobelia  cuttings,  now 
built  into  a  wren’s  nest,  only  partly  finished. 
He  1  ©called  the  fact  that  he  had  just  scared 
a  wren  that  morning  when  he  opened  the 
greenhouse. 

— o — 

What  is  American  Weed  ? 

The  Editor  of  the  “American  Botanist” 
has  been  complaining  about  the  vagueness  of 
certain  writers  in  “Nature  Notes.”  They 
have  been  writing  about  a  plant  which  they 
indicated  by  the  term  American  Weed,  but 
the  Editor  rightly  says  that  there  are  many 
American  Meeds,  not  only  in  that  country, 
but  also  in  this.  In  some  instances  we  re¬ 
gard  them  as  beautiful,  and  in  most  cases 
they  certainly  are  interesting.  In  a  few  cases, 
at  least,  the  American  Weeds  which  have 
found  their  way  to  this  countiy  have  been 
choking  up  the  streams  and  ponds,  while  in 
more  shallow  ditches  plants  of  another  kind 
would  fill  them  up  with  a  weedy  vegetation, 
in  some  cases  highly  interesting  to  the 
botanist  at  least.  In  this  latter  case  we 
refer  to  Impatiens  biflora,  otherwise  known 
as  I.  fulva.  We  surmise,  therefore,  that  the 
American  Weed  referred  to  by  the  writers  is 
Elodea  canadensis,  generally  termed  Water 
Thyme  in  this  countiy.  It  has  had  many 
other  names,  some  of  which  are  more  apt, 
quaint  and  plausible  than  polite.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  Elodea  is  the  plant  re¬ 
ferred  to,  because,  although  originally  hailino- 
from  America,  it  now  fills  up  many  streams, 
ponds,  and  even  the  shallower  lakes,  unless 
the  aquatic  birds  are  sufficiently  numerous  to1 
keep  th  "Weed  down. 

— 0 — 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


from  Linlithgow. 

I  other  week  some  fine  Roses  were  sent 
}dr.  J.  C.  Dick,  Champfleurie,  to  show 
1  ults  of  his  method  of  treatment  and 
e  On  page  346  he  details  his  method 
(  ment,  and  the  Roses  sent  us  amply 
0  trate  the  proper  value  of  the  treat- 
t  iven  them.  The  varieties  were  Sun- 
I  'oniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  others. 

■  veis  were  in  that  condition  which  we 
1  ,ee  them,  neither  too  hard  in  bud,  nor 
V  expanded.  They  were  in  that  state 
1  veiy  suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes, 
^  e  both  delicately  tinted  and  sweetly 
I  Those  who  desire  to  know  his 
K  of  treatment  may  refer  to  the  pa^e 
eientioned.  e 


Strange  Conduct  of  a  Wren 

We  have  under  recollection  a  case  where  a 
gardener  was  planting  Cauliflowers,  and, 
after  having  planted  a  considerable  number, 
he  paused  in  his  work  and  looked  behind 
him.  Almost  every  Cauliflower  which  he 
had  planted  had  been  pulled  up  by  a  tame 
Jackdaw,  which  had  followed  him  closely 
while  at  work.  On  being  remonstrated  with, 
he  merely  said  “  Caw,”  and  retired  to>  a  safe 
distance.  A  correspondent  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  somewhat  similar  but  far  more 
annoying  case.  A  gardener  had  made  some 
hundreds  of  cuttings  of  the  ordinary  bedding 
Lobelia,  and  inserted  them  in  boxes  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  usual  way.  On  going  in 
one  morning  he  found  nothing  but  empty 
boxes  and  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  in 
certain  quarters  as  to  who  had  removed  the 
cuttings.  No  one  could  account  for  their 
disappearance.  Proceeding  to  inspect  the 


Buttercups  and  Violets. 

In  this  countiy  many  plants  are  termed 
Buttercups,  and  possibly  an  equally  large 
number  are  termed  Violets,  although  the 
latter  term  is  usually  applied  to  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  Viola  in  modern  times. 
According  to  the  Editor  of  the  “  American 
Botanist,”  it  seems  that  both  of  the  above 
terms  are  more  loosely  applied  even  than  in 
this  country.  We  are  somewhat  surprised, 
however,  when  he  speaks  of  a  species  of 
yellow  Violet  to  which  the  name  Nuttallia  is 
given.  The  plant  grown  in  this  countiy 
under  the  name  of  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Rose  family,  and  is  somewhat 
like  a  Cherry,  as  the  name  indicates.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  Violet,  and  we  should  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  had  gold  enough  to  be  classed 
as  a  yellow  Violet.  Possibly  the  Editor  will 
help  us  out  of  this  difficulty. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Fruits  under  Glass. 

The  Fig  House.  —  Discontinue  overhead  moisture  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  but.  damp  the  paths,  borders,  etc.,  two 
or  three  times,  daily,  especially  bright  days  ;  and  though  fuller 
ventilation  is  beneficial  while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  avoid  much 
front  air  while  the  wind  remains  due  north,  where  it  is  at  the 
time  of  writing — most  treacherous  weather  after  such  an  excep¬ 
tionally  mild  time  for  several  weeks  past.  Great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  gathering  Figs — being  so  soft,  they  are  easily 
damaged  ;  neither  should  they  be  taken  from  the  tree  until 
fully  ripe,  unless  such  fruit  has  to  be  packed  and  sent  by  rail, 
when  it  is  wise  to  gather  before  the  fruit  cracks  much,  early 
morning  being  the  best  time  to  take  them  from  the  tree. 

Keep  the  shoots  freely  thinned,  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf  and  tied  down,  exposing  the  fruit  to  the  sun  as  much  as 
possible  in  succession  houses,  thinning  the  fruit  if  it  is  thought 
tooi  heavy  a.  crop,  and  afford  liberal  supplies  of  manurial  water¬ 
ings.  at  the  root,  and  the  foliage  well  syringed  twice  daily, 
closing  soon  after  3  p.m.  with  sun  heat  so.  as  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  up  to  90  deg.  or  thereabouts.  The  night  temperature 
for  swelling  crops  should  he  60  deg.  to  63  deg.  ;  5  deg.  higher 
for  ripening  fruit  will  do  no  harm. 

Pines. — Fruiting  plants  started  in  February  will  be  fast 
swelling  their  fruit,  and  will  require  to  be  examined  twice 
weekly  as  to.  the  state  of  moisture  at  the  root,  only  affording 
water  when  really  necessary,  which  should  stand  at  80  deg.  of 
warmth,  and  diluted  with  manure  water  or  a  little  imported 
guano,  squeezed  up  in  the  can,  using  it  weak  and  often  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  strong  doses,  pouring  this  into  the  sockets  of  the 
lower  leaves,  as  many  roots,  are  to  be  found  there  on  healthy 
plants.  Remove  all  gills  at  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  support 
the  latter  with  two;  stakes,  and  cord  to  keep  it  erect,  reducing 
the  suckers  to  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  to  a.  plant.  Syringe 
the  plunging  material  at  closing  time,  but  avoid  damping  over¬ 
head  for  a.  week  or  two  yet,  though,  during  bright  days  the 
paths-,  walls,  etc.,  ought  to  be  frequently  damped  down.  The 
night  temperature  may  he  70  deg.,  admitting  air  when  it 
reaches  80  deg.  in  the  morning  with  sun.  heat,  advancing  to 
85  deg.  or  90  deg.  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  closing  about 
2.30  p.m.  Succession  plants  should  have  5  deg.  less  at  night, 
advancing  to.  80  deg.  during  the  day  when  bright,  and  60  deg. 
at  night  is  sufficient  for  suckers. 

Peaches. —  As.  soon  as  the  fruits  in  the  early  house  begin  to 
swell  afresh,  a  night  temperature  of  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  may  be 
given,  advancing  to-  80  deg.  or  a.  little  more  with  sun  heat, 
admitting  air  at  70  deg.,  and  closing  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  not  later  than.  3  p.m.  Trees  carrying  full  crops  must 
be  assisted  with  frequent  root-waterings,  and  will  stand  stronger 
dose®  of  manure  at  this  stage  than,  earlier  in  the  season.  Give 
the  fruit  all  the  sun  possible  by  pushing  or  tying  aside  the 
foliage  and  elevating  the  former  that  are  inclined  to  face  under 
the  trellis  by  placing  thin  strips  of  wood  underneath  them  and 
resting  each  end  on  the  older  wood,  but  avoiding  much  force, 
or  the  fruit  may  get  twisted  off.  In  the  second  house  keep 
the  growths  tied  in  and  the  fruit  thinned  down  to  about  12  in. 
asunder,  syringing  the  trees  with  force  twice  daily  on  bright 
days-,  allowing  the  thermometer  to-  drop  to  55  deg.  by  6  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

Later  houses  and  those  unheated  will  require  daily  attention 
in  the  removal  of  superfluous-  shoots,  also-  fruits  where  a  thick 
set  has  been  secured,  dispensing  with  fore  right  shoots  and 
those  fruits  on.  the  under  side  of  the  branches.  When  heeling; 
in  the  yo-ung  shoots  do  not  tie  too  tightly,  pinching  the  leading 
shoot  where  such  has  filled  its  allotted  space,  or  those  that  are 
suitable  to  form  spurs.  Close,  unheated  structures  about  4 
p.m.,  giving  the  heaviest  syringing  'in.  the  mornings,  which 
should  be  earned  out  before  8  a.m.  Jambs  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire, 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetation  of  all  kinds  has  received  a  sudden  and  severe 
check  during  the  past  few  days,  the  winterly  weather  which 
we  have  been  experiencing  reminding  one  more  of  the  middle 
of  March  than  the  middle  of  April,  and,  unless  due  care  was 
taken  to  render  many  of  the  more  tender  vegetable  crops  the 
necessary  protection,  as  previously  advised,  much  injury  will 
have  been  done,  I  fear,  in  many  districts.  In  such  cases  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  doing  everything  possible  to  make  good 
any  failures,  for,  unfortunately,  the  kitchen  gardener  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  the  kitchen  well  supplied  as  the  seasons  come 
round,  whatever  the  weather  may  have  been,  as  any  excuse  he 
may  offer  in  this  respect  is  generally  soon  forgotten,  and  rnanv 
forget  that  positions  and  soils  differ  so  much  even  in  the  same 
locality  that  where  one’s  neighbour  may  have  entirely  escaped 
injury  from  frost,  another  only  a  mile  or  two-  away  may  have 
many  crops  grown  under  similar  conditions  ruined. 

Cauliflowers.  —  The  advantage  of  autumn-sown  plant' 
which  were  wintered  in  frames  and  planted  out  on  warm  border' 
will,  in  such  a,  season  as  the  present  one,  gain  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year.  Naturally,  tin 
first-named  are  much  hardier  and  able  to  withstand  from  10 
deg.  to-  15  deg.  of  frost  unharmed.  The  soil  should  be  kep; 
constantly  stirred  with  the  draw-hoe  about  the  plants,  and  the 
most  forward  plants  will  derive  much  assistance  if  any  hand- 
lights  can  be  spared  to  place  over  them  ;  but  air  freely  during 
genial  weather,  and  thoroughly  mulch  the  plants  with  half- 
decayed  farmyard  manure.  These  will  succeed  any  which  are 
being  brought  forward  under  glass,  either  planted  out  or  ii 
pots,  the  latter  method  of  producing  early  Cauliflowers  being 
the  best  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  small,  delicate  heads,  so  mud 
appreciated  for  the  table,  are  easily  obtained  if  suitable  kind.' 
are  grown  and  the  plants  are  well  mulched  and  liberally  fed 
Small,  quick-growing  kinds  should  be  selected  for  this,  and  8-in. 
pots,  will  answer  well.  The  early  sowing  of  Autumn  Giant 
should  now  be  planted  out  on  deeply-trenched  and  well 
manured  ground,  allowing  them  plenty  of  room  all  ways.  Them 
should  produce  good  heads  by  July,  and,  by  making  frequen 
plantings  from  successional  sowings,  no  difficulty  will  be  fount 
in  keeping  up  a  good  supply  till  the  autumn  Broccoli  come  in 
Make  one-  more  good  sowing  of  this  variety. 

Broad  Beans.— The  last  sowing  made  in  boxes  should  no\ 
ho  ready  for  planting  out,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  sow  Broai 
Windsor  in  the  o-pen.  The  newer  green  variety  is  much  to  b 
preferred  to  the  older  kinds.  On  poor,  shallow  soils  trenche 
should  be  irrepared  and  a.  liberal  dressing  of  manure  givei 
The  extra  time  and  trouble  bestowed  on  them  will  be  wel 
repaid. 

Peas. —  Plant  out  the  latest  sowing  raised  under  glass,  allot 
ing  ample  room  both  between  the  rows  and  individual  plant; 
always  hearing  in  mind  that  overcrowding  is  fatal  to  the  sucees 
of  the  larger’  a.nd  best  kinds  especially.  Continue  to  so'! 
suitable  varieties  every  ten  days,  and  after  this  date  always  pi 
them  in  trenches,  and  apply  an  unstinted  amount  of  goq 
manure,  as,  by  having  a  deep  root-run  of  rich  material,  til 
plants  are  able  to  withstand  long  spells  of  drought,  and  are  i 
consequence  much  better  able  to-  resist  attacks  of  mildew,  ofte 
so  disastrous  to  the  late  sowings.  Utilise  the  ground  betwee 
the  rows  with  Spinach  and  Horseradish. 

Lettuce. —  Continue  to  plant  out  these  as  soon  as  lan! 
enough,  and  make  frequent  sowings  about  every  ten  days, 
capital  position  being,  in  the  centre  of  the  ridges  between  tl 
Celery. 

Endive.  — Though  full  early  to  sow  in  quantity,  it  alwa; 
makes  a  desirable  addition  to  the  salad  bowl,  especially  tl 
curled  varieties,  when  well  blanched,  and  every  endeavol 
should  be  made  to  include  it  as  long  as  possible.  Early  so’ 
ings  quickly  run  away  to  seed,  so  that  quite  small  quantities 
seed  should  be  put  in  at  least  every  ten  days,  the  Moss  Curb, 
being  the  best  for  this  season,  as  the  plants  can  he  blanche 
quite  small. 

French  Beans,- — Make  a  good  sowing  on  a  south  horde 
where  protection  can  be  given  them  when  needed  ;  though  th 
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;owing  may  occasion  much  trouble  to  bring  them  safely 
.trough.  When  accomplished  they  will  prove  to  be  invaluable 
there  they  are  much  in  demand,  as  they  often  are,  filling  in 
lie  break  between  those  in  cold  frames  and  later  sowings 
mtside.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 

In  spite  of  the  unseasonable  weather  we  have  been  subjected 
o  of  late  with  the  sharp  frosts  and  cold,  cutting  winds,  the 
herbaceous  borders  and  rockeries  are  now  attracting  much 
ittention,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  plants  worth  noting 
vhicli  help  greatly  to  brighten  our  gardens  at  this  season. 
Particularly  noticeable  on  the  rockery  is  the  double  form  of 
H-abis  albida,  with  its  large  spikes  of  pure  white  blossoms, 
t  is  a  fast-growing  plant,  and  looks  veiy  beautiful  when  clam  ■ 
tering  over  the  rocks — no  doubt  the  proper  place  for  the  double 
lock  Cress — but  a  good  mass'  makes  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
ront  of  the  border.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
mtumn,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  eveiy  garden. 

Morisia  hypogaea  is  a.  charming  little  plant  for  growing 
letween  the  rocks,  with  rosettes  of  dark  green  leaves  and  bright 
rellow  flowers. 

A  veiy  pleasing  variety  of  the  old  Bitter  Vetch  is  Lathyrus 
rernus  albo  roseus,  but  one  seldom  seen  hi  cultivation.  It  has 
)ale  pink  and  white  flowers,  which  are  veiy  freely  produced, 
tnd  blooms  a  little  later  than  the  type.  One  of  the  most 
leautiful  of  all  the  Gentians  is  Gentiana  verna,  with  rich  deep 
ilue  flowers,  and  at  this  season  it  deservedly  receives  a  large 
‘.mount  of  admiration.  One  hears  of  so  many  failure®  with  this 
ovely  alpine,  either  to  grow  or  flower  it,  that  a  few  details 
nay  prove  helpful.  Here  it  succeeds  well  in  a  compost  consist- 
ng  solely  of  loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish  broken  up  small, 
mt  not  crushed  to  a  powder.  A  veiy  hot,  exposed  situation 
n  full  sun  should  be  chosen,  and  plenty  of  water  given  in  hot, 
Iry  weather.  A  few  pieces  of  rock  placed  round  the  plant  and 
lalf  buried  in  the  soil  will  prevent  the  moisture  from  becoming 
•vaporated. 

Arabis  bellidifolia  is  a  very  neat  rock  plant,  at  its  best  now. 
lt  is  quite  a  miniature  compared  with  A.  albida,  and  not  by 
ny  means  a  rapid  grower.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
reely  produced  on  stems  about  1J  in.  in  height. 

Aubrietia  Fire  King  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  family, 
nd  the  flowers,  though  not  so  large  as  some,  are  a  deep,  rich 
ed  in  colour,  and  very  effective. 

In  the  borders  at  the  present  time  the  most  noteworthy  plant 
'  Euphorbia  polychroma,  a  species  seldom  seen  but  well  worth 
■rowing.  It  forms  a  dense  bush  from  1-1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
nd  very  symmetrical  in  growth.  The  branches  terminate 
•Tith  large  heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  which,  all  through  the 
pring,  are  very  effective. 

Saxifraga  cordifolia  and  its  varieties  succeed  in  almost  any 
ind  of  soil  or  situation,  whether  on  the  rockery,  if  space  can 
je  allotted  them,  in  the  border,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams  or 
unds,  aud  when  the  flowers  are  past,  the  ample  foliage  has  a 
me  effect,  A  very  conspicuous  variety,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
’•  c-  purpurea,  with  deeply-coloured  flowers  and  very  large 
?aves. 

Caltha  palustris  and  its  double  forms  are  very  bright  and 
raking  a  fine  display  now  in  the  bog  gardens  or  at  the  water’s 
dge.  The  best  double  forms  are  nana.  plena,  and  monstrosa 
lena,  both  being  most  effective  when  planted  in  masses. 
Herbaceous  Phlox. — Cuttings  which  were  taken  in  autumn 
nd  wintered  in  cold  frames  will  now  be  ready  for  planting 
here  they  are  to  flower.  The  late-flowering,  generally  called 
re  decussata  section,  are  noble  garden  plants,  and  produce 
■iking  effects  when  grouped  in  the  borders,  in  the  shrub- 
eries,  or  in  beds  to  themselves.  They  can  also’  be  planted  by 
ie  water  side.  These  Phloxes  enjoy  a  rich,  deep  soil,  weil 
inched  with  manure,  and  an  annual  top  dressing  should  be 
■ven  in  the  spring.  Where  the  plants  have  made  large 
umps,  the  weakest  of  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  out,  and 
etter  trusses  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Anguloa  Clowesii.  -  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the. 
genus,  its  large  leaves  and  Tulip-like  yellow  fragrant  flowers 
rendering  it  at  once  a  distinct  and  handsome  plant.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  “  Cradle  Orchid,”  owing  to*  the  lip  being 
completely  enclosed  by  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  being- 
balanced  on  a  delicate  hinge,  so.  that  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  flower  causes  the  lip  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards.  It 
it  a  native  of  Colombia.  It  is  a  species  that  adapts  itself 
readily  to  artificial  conditions  of  culture.  In  Orchid  collec¬ 
tions  it  is  found  to  do.  well  in  the  Cattleva  house  during-  the 
growing  season,  with  cooler  and  drier  conditions  towards  the 
end  of  the  autumn  and  through  the  winter  months.  The  new 
growth  appears  at  the  base  of  the  last-made  bulb  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  start  into  growth  they  must  he  removed 
from  the  rooting  quarters  and  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
may  receive  the  necessary  encouragement  to  induce  them  to 
develop  their  growth,  which  will  also  be  accompanied  with  the 
flower-scapes,  which  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  developing 
growth.  The  plants  like  a  good  amount  of  strong  light,  and 
only  sufficient  shade  should  be  given  to-  prevent  scorching  the 
foliage. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May  the  flowers  expand,  and  imme- 
diately  after  the  flowers  are  past  the  new  growth  commences 
to  emit  new  roots.  Any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be 
necessary  should  then  be  attended  to.  The  pots  used  should 
bo  clean  and  drained  to  one-third  their  depth  with  bracken 
roots  or  clean  crocks.  The  compost,  consisting  of  one  part 
fibrous  peat,  the  remaining  compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf  soil,  chopped  sphagnum  and  rough  sand,  pressed 
moderately  firm,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a.  layer  of 
sphagnum  moss.  Water  thoroughly  as  soon  as  repotting  is 
completed,  and  then  place  the  plants  in  a  light  position  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  or,  better  still,  an  ordinary  plant,  stove.  Water 
must  be  afforded  with  discretion  until  the  roots  have  got  hold 
of  the  compost,  after  which  the  plants  should  have  every 
encouragement,  to  induce  rapid  growth. 

When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  reached;  maturity,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  the  plants  in  an  exjrosed  position,  such  a  one  as 
would  be  advisable  for  tire  maturing  of  Dendrobium  growths  in 
the  autumn.  With  such  conditions  the  bulbs  will  ripen 
thoroughly,  and,  under  ordinary  careful  treatment,  the  plants 
flower  freely  the  following  spring.  One  often  hears  complaints 
of  failure  to  flower  Anguloas.  If  the  maturing  and  proper 
ripening  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
were  properly  cared  for,  there  is  little  fear  but  that  the  plants 
in  all  the  species  flower  satisfactorily. 

The  other  kinds  suitable  for  the  ordinary  stove  cultivation 
are  A.  ruckeriana,  tawny-yellow,  spotted  in  suffusion  with 
crimson  ;  A.  eburnea,  white,  with  a  few  rosy-pink  spots ;  A. 
uniflora,  pink-white,  freckled  with  brown.  There  are  others 
worthy. of  attention,  but  they  are  not  at  the  present,  time  in 
general  cultivation. 

General  Remarks  -During  periods  of  prevailing  cold  winds 
the  ventilation  of  the  different  divisions  of  our  Orchid  houses 
must  be  done  with  considerable  discretion.  The  new  growths 
having  made  considerable  advance,  they  are  easily  injured  by 
sudden  chills,  and  affected  by  direct  draughts.  It  is  by  far  the 
wisest  plan  to  let  down  the  roof -blinds .  a  little  earlier,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  down  a  little  longer,  than  to  make 
excessive  use  of  the  ventilators  -when  the  conditions  are  not 
favourable  for  their  use.  Sun  heat  is  the  benefactor  to  Orchid 
cultivation,  and  if  used  with  discretion  will  be  far  more  bene¬ 
ficial  than  having  to  resort  to  the  use  of  artificial  heat  to  enable 
the  use  of  ventilation  during  cold  weather.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Violets.- — There  are  but  few  people  who  do  not  appreciate 
fragrant  Violets  in  winter  and  spring.  The  present  is  a.  good 
time  to  divide  the  old  plant®  and  plant  the  offsets  in  the  open 
for  lifting  next  September.  Healthy  plants  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  crowns  by  this  time,  and  they  should  be  lifted  and 
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split  up,  reserving  the  strongest  side-shoots  for  planting  out, 
and  throwing  away  the  weakest  and  the  old  crowns. .  if  not 
already  done,  prepare  a.  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  sun  shines 
but  a.  lew  hours  each  day,  for  Violets  revel  in  a  partial  shade, 
especially  in  the  hottest  days-  of  summer.  A  liberal  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure  should  be  dug  in  deeply,  and  when  the 
surface  is  fairly  diy  the  Violets  may  be  planted,  after  first 
treading  and  raking  the  surface  level.  Plant  in  rows  singly 
IS  in.  apart,  and  dispose  the  plants  12  in.  asunder  in  the  row. 
Afford  a,  good  watering  immediately  after  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  syringe  twice  or  thrice  daily  to  promote  healthy 
growth.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the  plants  require  liberal 
treatment  during  growth  in  summer,  in  order  to  lay  a-  good 
foundation  before  lifting  in  a-utumn.  The  best  varieties  are 
Marie  Louise,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  La  France. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas. —  Preparations  should  be  made 
for  increasing  the  stock  of  these.  The  old  double-white  variety 
is  exceedingly  useful,  and  the  method  usually  adopted  for  pro¬ 
pagation  is  to  pick  off:  all  faded  flowers  and  leaves-,  and  place 
a  mound  of  fine  light-  soil,  composed  of  leaf  soil,  sand  and 
cocoanut-fibre,  around  the  base  of  the  old  plant  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  If  kept-  in  a  warm  house  roots  will  quickly  form 
and  permea-te  the  material,  when  they  may  be  divided  with  a- 
knife  and  potted  up  singly  in  21-in.  pots,  using  similar  soil  to 
that  recommended  for  banking  up.  Keep  them  growing  on  a 
shelf  in  a  warm,  but  not  too  moist,  house  or  pit,  and  shift  on 
as  required. 

Propagation  by  Leaves.  —  Begonias  of  the  Rex  and  other 
fibrous-rooted  varieties  may  be  increased  freely  by  leaves  at 
this  time,  as  may  Gloxinias  and  Streptocarpus.  Prepare  pans 
of  light  sandy  soil  and  lay  the  leaves  flat  upon  the  surface, 
after  first  passing  a-  keen-edged  knife  through  the  veins  and 
mid-ribs  of  the  leaf.  Peg  down  with  small  wire  pegs  and  place 
in  the  propagating  house.  Keep  shaded  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  cover  with  a-  sheet  of  glass,  taking  the  precaution  to  wipe 
the  under-side  of  this  daily  to  remove  the  condensed  vapour. 

General  Hints.  —  Fumigate  the  various  plant-houses  and 
frames  on  the  first  appearance  of  greenfly  and  other  insect 
pests,  always  bearing  in  mind  that-  insects  increase  alarmingly 
fast  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  plant-  life  is  most  active. 
Timely  slight  fumigations  are  better  in  eveiy  way  than  drastic 
ones,  which  are  necessary  when  insects  obtain  a  strong  hold. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  climbers  should  be  disbudded,  remov¬ 
ing  all  weakly  and  badly-placed  shoots,  and  tying  in  the 
strongest  ones  for  flowering.  By  concentrating  tlm  energy  of 
the  plant  to  the  latter  by  this  operation,  much  good  will  accrue. 

K.  M. 


Rhododendron  grande. 

A  handsome  shrub,  specially  adapted  for  the  decoration  of 
winter  gardens  and  large  conservatories,  where  if  planted  out 
it  attains  a  height  of  fully  15  ft.  Its  noble  appearance,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  large  leaves,  frequently  9  in.  long,  gives  it  a 
decorative  value  exclusive  of  its  flowers.  The  individual 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  umbels,  are  rosy-pink  in  bud, 
shading  to  pure  white  when  expanded,  tubular,  campa-nulate, 
2^  in.  long,  having  a  black  purple  velvety  spot  at  the  base 
surrounding  the  filaments. 

Daphne  blagayana. 

A  beautiful  dwarf  alpine  shrub  3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  very 
suitable  for  rock  gardens.  It  is  of  straggling  growth,  with 
rosettes  of  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  prostrate,  slender 
branches,  which  encircle  clusters  of  white,  delightfully-fiagiant 
flowers.  Native  of  Carolina. 

Primula  denticulata.  .  . 

This  species  and  its  varieties,  alba,  cashminana,  purpurea, 
and  rosea,  are  beautiful  and  desirable  spring-flowering  plants 
either  for  outdoor  culture  or  when  grown  in  pans  for  flowering 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Native  of  the  Himalayas. 

Forsythia  suspcnsa  (syns.  Fortune!  and  Sieboldi). 

A  very  beautiful  spring-flowering  shrub,  possibly  the  best, 
at  present,  having  long  and  usually  drooping  wand-like  shoots 


freely  studded  with  yellow  flowers.  Very  effective  in  masses 
or  when  planted  as  dot  p hints  in  banks  of  the  common  bay 
Laurel. 

Acacia  obliqua 

forms  a  decorative  plant,  flowering  freely  as  a  small  plant.  Its 
arched,  branches-  are  more  copiously  studded  with  globose 
clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  than  with  leaves,  which  are 
rotundate,  about-  4  in.  long.  Native  of  Australia, 


The  Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Some  long  articles-  have  been  written  about  this  structure 
in  a  contemporary  which  I  began  to  read  with  interest,  but 
when  I  found  that  hot- water  pipes  were  used,  I  did  not  continue 
reading  them  fully,  as  the  structure  I  have  to  deal  with  has  no 
means  of  heating  it.  Those  who-  have  a  greenhouse  with  a 
proper  heating  apparatus  may  try  to  grow  anything,  from  the 
Orchid  to  the  Geranium  or  Tulip,  as  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation  through  the  severe  weather  in  winter. 

A  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  some  profit  may  be  had  from 
the  former,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  start  with  Tomato  plants, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  and  grown  on  and 
fruited  in,  pots.  March  is  sometimes  a  trying  month,  with 
severe  frosts-  at  night,  and  it  is  very  annoying  to-  have  kept  a 
little  stock  of  plants  all  through  the  winter  and  to  have  them 
frost-bitten  in  March  through  neglecting  to  throw  a  few  mats 
over  the  glass  at  night. 

To  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  success,  the  unheated 
greenhouse  should  be  situated  where  it  can  receive  all  the  rays 
of  the  sun  front  morning  till  night.  If  a  lean-to,  let  it  face 
south,  if  possible.  Thorough  exposure  to  the  sun  throughout 
the  autumn  months-  is  the  way  to  ripen  and  harden  the  wood 
and  bulbs  of  all  flowering  plants.  I  have  seen  in  a  garden  a 
few  miles  from  here  a-  Cape  Pelargonium  planted  out  in  a  south 
aspect  survive  two  or  three  winters,  and  more  recently  a  double 
scarlet  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium  trained  up  a-  south  wall,  covering 
an  area  of  some  6  square  ft. — a  beautiful  object  when  in  flower. 
These  are  instances  showing  the  necessity  of  ripened  growth  to 
resist  cold.  Of  course,  a  very  severe  frost  of  15  deg.  or  20  deg. 
would  destroy  all  the  top  growth,  but  a  good  mulching  of  some 
litter  might  preserve  the  bottom  and  roots,  enabling  t-he  plant 
to  start  with  fresh  vigour  in  spring.  In  my  structure  I  have 
lost  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Hydrangeas,  and 
Vallota-  purpurea,  I  have  a  pure  white  Verbena  I  have  kept 
for  years  by  propagating  cuttings,  sweetly  scented  and  free 
from  mildew. 

The  Arum  Lily  is  said  to  be  hardy  under  water  ;  it  may  be  so 
at  a  depth  of  18  in.  or  more,  but  not  in  shallow  water.  This 
plant  cannot  withstand  frost  at  all. 

The  Aspidistra  is  hardy  until  the  roots  are  frost-bitten.  I 
have  kept  an  Indian  Azalea  several  years  ;  the  frost  did  not 
actually  kill  the  plant,  but  destroyed  the  flower-buds.  Some 
of  the  more  tender  things  I  have  placed  in  a.  room  until  the 
weather  became  warmer. 

Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  may  be  grown  successfully.  I 
have  for  some  years  had  some  in  bloom  from  the  end  of 
November  until  the  end  of  January,  striking  the  cuttings  in 
February  in  a  box  covered  with  squares  of  glass.  The  flowers 
of  the  Japanese  forms  keep  best  in  a  room  during  damp  weather. 
In  the  greenhouse,  too,  Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be  had  in 
flower  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  from  out  of  doors. 

Some  time  ago  I  forced  some  successfully  by  procuring  an 
oil  “  drum  ”  to  hold  water,  standing  it  upon  some  bricks,  leaving 
sufficient  room  beneath  to  place  a  paraffin  lamp  to  heat  the 
wafer,  and  on  the  top  of  the  “  drum  ”  an  orange  box  filled  with 
cocoanut  fibre,  as  plunging  material. 

For  those  who  have  plenty  of  means,  the  “unheated  struc¬ 
ture”  might  be  converted  into  an  a-lpine  house  with  rockery 
and  suitable  plants,  and  be  made  very  enjoyable.  The  green¬ 
house  with  lio-t-water  pipes  (wrongly  named  unlieatedj  may  be 
made  sray  all  the  year  round  with  such  a  host  of  variable  and 
beautiful  things  available  for  the  purpose.  T.  Rtmcos. 
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r~ 

Greenhouse  Rhododendron  James  Whitton. 

This  is  a  cross  between.  Duchess  of  Bueoleuch  (a  white  flat 
ijiety)  and  a  yellow  trumpet  variety  raised  by  the  late  Isaac 
aider  son  Heudiyf  of  Hay  Lodge',  Trinity,  Edinburgh.  It 
trembles  both  parents  very  much  :  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  blend, 
[he  trumpet  parent  can  be  easily  traced  in  the  shape  and  also 
h  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  a  pale  yellow  at  first, 
ut  gradually  whiten  up  until  they  are  almost  pure  white.  It 
;  of  a  robust  floriferous  habit,  and  was  awarded  a  tn st-class 
ertificate  at  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Hoi- 
icultural  Society  in  May,  1902.  I  got  several  other  good 
lowers  by  using  the  same  pollen  on  two  trumpet 
Varieties — Countess  of  Haddington,  and  a  white 
innuiued  seedling.  Two  of  these  crosses  have 
:iven  bright  yellow  trumpet  flowers,  but  a  great 
jnany  of  the  seedlings  have  not  bloomed  yet. 

It  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  if  I 
Explain  here  what  a  narrow  escape  I  h  id  of 
uissing  these  crosses.  I  heard  through  a  friend 
hat  there  was  a.  grand  yellow  Rhododendron 
n  bloom  at  Hav  Lodge.  As.  I  was  on  the  out- 
ook  for  new  blood  at  that  time,  I  was  not  long 
n  making  my  appearance  at  Hay  Ledge.  I 
vas  told,  however,  that  I  was  too  late,  as  the 
list  flowers  had  dropped  off  the  day  before,  but 
hat  I  might  see  the  plant.  "W  hen  looking  at 
lie  plant  I  also  looked  under  the  stage  and  found 
he  two  flowers.  A  close  inspection  showed  me 
hat  there  was  still  a  chance  of  a  cross,  but 
die  worst  part  of  the  business  was  that  both 
lowers  were  quite  wet  with  the  drip  from  the 
plants  that  had  been  watered  that  morning.  I 
took  my  prize  home  with  me  and  placed  the 
flowers  on  a  slate  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
was  able  to  make  niv  crosses  by  mid-day. 

A.  McMlDT  AN. 

[The  above  was  sent  in  for  our  photographic  com¬ 
petition  by  Mr.  William  Young  Bryson,  5-°>, 

East  London  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
the  best  line  drawing.  The  flowers  of  the 
Rhododendron  originally  measured  about 
4 1  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  illustration 
show  them  al  out  two-thirds  natural  size. 

—Ed.] 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Persimmon. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  the 
above  magnificent  Odontoglot.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  its  description  and  history  will  find 
|a  paragraph  concerning  the  same  on  page  347. 

Tetratheca  pilosa 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  exhibitions  of 
specimen  plants  were  common,  the  above  plant 
was  veiy  frequently  represented  in  colic. Lons, 
and  the  public  bad  a  number  of  opportunities,  of 
seeing  it.  Now  it  is  very  muck  neglected,  like 
the  Heaths. 

’The  Tetra thecas  are  closely  allied  to  the  Poly¬ 
galas,  differing  chiefly  in  having  regular  flowers. 

In  habit  they  closely  resemble  the  Heaths,  and 
similar  treatment  under  cultivation.  The  soil  s 
chiefly  of  peat,  and  be  watered  in  the  same  careful  manner 
as  are  the  Heaths.  They  require  the  temperature  of  a.  cool 
greenhouse,  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  exposure  to  light. 

When  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  they  squire" a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  staking  to  support  the  slender,  twiggy  branches, 
especially  when  laden  with  their  flowers.  For  ordinary 
decorative  purposes,  however,  large  plants  are  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  very  handsome  specimens  may  1  e  obtained  in  43- size 


pots,  and  which  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  if  grown  under  the  same 
cultural  conditions  as  Heaths,  in  such  a  case,  a  single  stake 
would  be  sufficient,  and  may  not  be  necessary  at  all,  unless  the 
branches  are  unusually  long.  Plants  in  this  condition  may  be 
utilised  for  any  purpose  as  the-  Heaths  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  and  are  certainly  very  pretty  for  such 
a  purpose. 

The  illustration  given  on  p.  361  represent  -  a  plant  such  as  we 
describe,  and  which  wars  exhibited  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  W.  Bale-bin 
A  Sons,  Hassocks  Gate,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


require  very 
liou.ld  consist- 


Rhododendron  James  Whitton. 


Prunus  triloba. 

One  of  the  Apricot  tribe.  This  is  one  of  the  most  profuse  as 
well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  spring  flowering  shrubs.  It 
lias  large,  globose,  rose-coloured  double  flowers,  studding  the 
annual  branches.  As  a  wall  plant,  spurred  in  after  flowering, 
it  is  very  effective,  also1  massed  in  beds,  the  plants  being  cut 
hard  in  after  flowering,  when  it  will  produce  shoots  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long,  which,  in  the  following  spring,  will  be  covered  with 
flowers.  Native  of  Chin?.. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “Cal.” 


Seeing  the  note  concerning  a  long-keeping  Apple  on  page  243 
reminds  me  that  a  Californian  nurseryman  recently  secured  the 
stock  of  a  new  seedling  .Apple  which  was  stated  to  retain  its  high 
quality  for  over  a  year. 

*  *  * 

The  seedling  has  not  been  named  nor  sent  out  at  present. 
Such  a  variety  should  not  take  .a  long  time  to  get  over  here. 

TV  *  * 

To  refer  to  Primula  ohconica,  page  247,  ’tis  stated  that,  there 

are  many  beautiful  colours. 

J  *  *  * 

That  can  scarcely  be  claimed  just  at  present,  although  an 
American  hybridist  claimed  a  year  or  so  since  that  he  had  raised 
a  strain  containing  many  of  the  colours  seen  in  P.  sinensis. 

*  *  * 

The  flowers  were  large,  fimbriated,  and,  moreover,  the  poison¬ 
ous  qualities  of  the  type  had  been  totally  eliminated ! 

*  *  * 

I  note  that  plants  of  a  new  double  variety  are  offered  this 
season,  the  colour  being  a  soft  lilac.  Also  a  variety  named  P. 
obconica  granddfiora  rubra,  and  another  named  kermesina. 

*  *  * 

The  former  is  dark  red  and  the  latter  rich  crimson,  which  is 

intensified  in  winter. 

*  *  * 

Not  being  a  glasshouse  man,  but  strictly  a  hardy  plant  at 
present,  I  am  fain  to  state  that  I  have  not  gathered  any  Sweet 
Peas. 

*  TV  * 

However,  I  will  tell  “  A.  P.”  that  if  he  sowed  Mont,  Blanc  and 
the  Selected  Earliest  of  All  side  by  side,  giving  both  the  same 

treatment,  I’ll  back  the  latter  to  get  ahead  by  at  least  a  week. 

*  *  * 

Either  the  office  paragraphist  or  the  “  Philadelphia  Record  ”  is 
behind  the  times. 

*  *  * 

I  perused  the  seedless  Grange  par  many  weeks,  if  not  months, 
ago  in  a  contemporary.  [You  might  have  done  so  in  The 

Gardening  World  even  earlier. — Ed.] 

*  ..  •* 

Queer  thing  how  hews  travels.  Here  am  I  receiving  my  news¬ 
paper  from  a  town  160  miles  asway  to  learn  of  things  that  occur 

within  ten  miles  of  my  residence! 

*  ..  * 

Respecting  early  Daffodils,  I  have  had  the  wild  Van  Sion 

blooming  bravely  since  the  end  of  F ebruary. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that  faddists  were  offering  a  sovereign  to  Irish 

Guardsmen  for  their  little  piece  of  Queen’s  Shamrock. 

*  *  * 

Shamrock  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day  go  in  the  same  breath,  which 
reminds  me  that  some  little  boys  with  business  instinct  searched 

the  fields  around  Portsmouth  fox  Glover. 

*  *  * 

This  they  bunched,  and  endeavoured  to  palm  on  wayfarers  as 
real  Irish  Shamrock. 

*  *  * 

The  dream  of  Sir  William  Crookes  is  that  Niagara  Falls  will  at 
some  future  date  supply  the  world  with  nitrates  for  horticultural 
purposes.  Sir  William’s  theory  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Atmospheric  Products  Company  is  now  producing  nitric  acid  by 
spark  discharges  with  ordinary  air. 

*  *  * 

The  new  Jasminum,  primulinum,  referred  to  on  page  254,  is 
already  waking  an  interest  in  the  market  man. 

*  *  45- 

Market  men  rarely  handle  a  poor  thing,  so  one  feel®  one  may 

rely  on  this  hew  species. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  Jasminum,  it  is  queer  how  many  people  say  Ja, si- 

mine.  TAnd  Jessamine.— Ed.] 

*  *  * 

Beauty  of  Hebron  Potato  has  held  its  plaice  for  a  long  time, 
which  serves  to  prove  .that  a  good  honest  American  will  take  a 
power  of  moving. 


There  are  some  who  state  that  it  is  deteriorating :  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  still  ranks  as  the  best  variety  for  growing  under  trees 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  statement  of  a  market  man,  and  a  man  who  knows. 

*  *  * 

A  big  firm  of  fruit  merchants  were  recently  fined  heavily  at 
Hull  for  selling  Onions  which  were  unfit  for  consumption.' 

*  *  * 

The  buyer  was  a  hawker,  who  did  not  discover  the  quality  of 
Iris  purchase  until  he  readied  home.  He  thereupon  sought  the 
vendors,  who  refused  to  accept  them.  Without  further  ado  tht 
eight  bags  of  bulbs  were  canted  to  the  inspector  of  foods,  result¬ 
ing  in  tire  loss  of  over  £20  to  the  salesmen.  That  a  firm  of 
repute  should  jeopardise  their  business  by  such  foolishness  is 
almost  past  belief.  One  would  imagine  that  Onions  were  scanv. 
but  a  glance  at  the  imports  for  the  week  ending  March  28th  dis¬ 
closes  just  124,330  bushels.  Humph! 

*  -  * 

Quite  a  little  stir  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  rel 
Daffodils,  for  scarcely  a  paper  that  came  into  my  ban  :1s  fade  l 
to  have  something  concerning  them,  even  if  it  was  merely 
answering  the  queries  of  correspondents. 

*  TT  * 

Presumably  Maypole  Soap  or  Judson’s  Dyes  received  an 
impetus  by  this  unwarrantable  vandalism. 

*  *  * 

However,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  first-  instance  of  a  like 
nature.  We  have  seen  and  heard  cf  green  and  blue  Carnations. 

*  *  * 

Foliage,  also,  comes  under  the  bands  of  the  artificial  colourist. 
At  one  floral  depot  I  was  continually  pestered  by  queries  as  Co 

where  a  certain  red-leaved  decorative  commodity  was  grown. 

*  * 

Tlie  subject  that  caused  the  flutter  was  merely  the  green- 
leaved  Beriberis  Aquifolium,  which  had  been  steeped  in  crimson 
dye  previous  to  its  delivery. 

*  *  * 

Nevertheless,  the  colouring  did  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a 
decorative  subject,  although  it  affected  its  monetary  value,  ivhieli 
was  far  and  away  better  than  the  un-dye  1  article. 

*  *  * 

We  are  all  cognisant  of  the  uses  of  tartaric  aoid,  which  forms 
the  effervescing  part  of  Seidlitz  powders,  the  puffing  constituent 
of  baking  powder,  and  lastly,  I  fear,  the  acid  portion  of  "  pure  ”( !) 
fru-it  juices.  This  sarnie  alcid  is  not  strictly  healthful  at,  anytime, 
but  a  recent  finding  of  lead  in  its  make-up  is  disquieting.  The 
means  by  which  this  metal  was  incorporated  is  easily  discover¬ 
able,  and  I  for  one  will  look  askance  at  lime  and  other  fruit  juices 
unless  guaranteed  pure. 

* 

Moreover,  having  seen,  and,  I  may  -say,  used,  cream  of  tartar 
in  pastry  making,  etc.,  I  intend  to  curtail  my  fondness  for  sue! 
items. 

*  *  ■*'- 

One  not  infrequently  drop-s  across  writers  who  state  tha; 
nitrates  are  not  required  by  Peas,  and  it  may  be  so  after  tin 
plants  have  grown  somewhat. 

*  *  * 

But  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  highl; 
beneficial  in  the  early  growing  stages.  I  note  that  America  lia 
been  experimenting  with  a  nitrate  spray  for  Peas  with  great  re) 
suits  last  season.  i 

*  *  * 

A  handful  of  soda  in  five  gallons  of  water,  sprayed  over  th 
plants  once  a  week  after  they  reach  three  inches  in  height,  wil 
enable  the  vines  to  outyield  plants  not  so  treated. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  manures,  many  people  do  not  look  upon  sooit  as  a 
important,  commodity,  but  mixed  with  lime  (air  slaked)  and  sal 
iu  equal  quantities,  it-  is  a  great  stimulant  for  Onions,  also  ten 
ing  to  keep  the  fly  at  bay.  Lime  should  never  be  added  to  six 
until  the  time  of  using,  as  it  frees  the  ammonia  of  the  lattei 
Anyone  handling  this  mixture  will  readily  detect  the  volatil 
vapour.  An  Alverstoke  (Hants)  gardener  recently  cut  a  Brocco. 
which  scaled  151bs.  and  measured  36  inches  across.  Such  wa 
the  item  brought  to  my  notice  recently. 

*  *  * 

These  details,  however,  are  somewhat  vague,  and  one  feel 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  whole  plant  was  weighed  an 
measured. 

*■  *  * 

If  the  dimensions  given  were  those  of  the  flower  alone,  then 
record  is  surely  made,  but  if  not,  then  I  have  frequently  see 
plants  that  filled  out  a  whole  square  yard  of  space. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

At  whatever  season  we  may  enter  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veit  eh  &  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Load,  Chelsea,  we  can  always 
find  something  interesting.  On  this  occasion  we  may  state 
that  the  whole  nursery  has  been  remodelled,  owing  to  a  part. 
3f  it,  being  taken  away  for  building  purposes.  All  the  glass¬ 
houses  are  now  arranged  in  a  row  alongside  of  the  broad  path- 
rouses  are  now  arranged  in  two  rows  alongside  of  the  broad 
oathway  leading  from  the  entrance  in  King’s  Road  to  the  other 
in  size,  and  Chelsea  not  being  particularly  well  suited  for  the 
.■ultivation  of  plants,  owing  to  the  densely-populated  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  the  fogs  of  winter,  it  is  intended  to  make  Chelsea 
lire  show-place  of  the  establishment.  It  wall  therefore  be  fed 
or  furnished  from  the  various  other  nurseries  where'  plants  can 
be  grown  under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  light  and  air. 
rhe  best  things  and  those  in  bloom  will,  therefore,  be  open 
:oi*  inspection  at  Chelsea,  and  visitors  will  there  find  the-  best 
of  everything.  The  nursery  outside,  and  also  under  glass,  is, 
therefore,  very  smart  and  clean  at  the  present  time.  All  the 
.louses  now  occupying  the  area  at  disposal  are  practically  new, 
oust  of  them  having  been  either  rebuilt  or  renovated,  and  the 
rouses  filled  with  well-grown  plants  representing  all  classes 
of  plants  that  are  usually  grown  under  glass. 

9RCHIDS. 

In  one  of  the  houses  we  came  upon  a  tine  batch  of  Cypripe- 
dium  lawrenceanum  in  small  pots,  and  tine  both  in  foliage  and 
dowers.  The  pretty  Angraecum  modestum,  something  m  the 
style  of  A.  Ellisii,  but  smaller,  was  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
pans.  Close  by  it  the  interesting  A.  citratum  was  also  in 
bloom.  Vandas  are  rather  cut  of  fashion  at  the  present  time, 
but  they  deserve  better  treatment,  and  we  expect,  from  speci¬ 
mens  here,  that  they  will  presently  have  another  innings.  A 
my  fine  variety  of  V.  tricolor  was  notable  for  the  rich  brown 
-potting  of  the  flowers.  An  uncommon  but  handsome  Cypripe- 
dium  is  C.  ciliolare,  which  is  strikingly  bearded  on  the  upper 
edges  of  the  petals.  C.  callosum  and  C.  niveum  were  also  in 
good  form,  the  latter  being  spotted  and  not  spotted  on  different 
plants.  An  uncommon  hybrid  is  Plialaenopsis  stuartiano- 
Mannii,  the  parentage  being  indicated  by  the  name. 

In  another  house  we  noted  some  new  Epidendrums,  includ¬ 
ing  E.  Delphi,  with  dark  crimson-scarlet  flowers  and  an  orange 
lip,  the  parentage  being  E.  o’brienianum  x  Sclioniburgki.  E. 
o'brienianiun  was  in  flower  close  by.  Specially  interesting  was 
Epilaelia  Cliarleswortliii  (E.  radicans  x  L.  einnabarina),  with 
scarlet  flowers,  giving  place  to  orange  on  the  centre  of  the  lip. 
It  is  a  taller  plant  than  the  well-known  Epiphronitis  Veitclii. 

The  Dendrobiutn  house'  is  a.  wide  lean-to  structure  with  a 
Lily  tank  on  the  floor.  Suspended  from  the  roof  and  on  the 
benches  are  many  fine  species  and  hybrids  of  Dendrobes  in 
■fbloom.  A  large  batch  of  D.  thrysiflorum  was  notable  for  the 
numerous  large  trusses,  varying  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and 
also  in  the  beautiful  colours  characteristic  of  this  specie®.  In 
each  case  there  were  also-  good  forms  of  D.  chrysotoxum,  D. 
Falconeri,  D.  jamesianum,  and  D.  brymerianum,  the  latter 
having  a  heavily-bearded  lip.  Very  interesting  was  an  albino 
of  D.  Hildebrandii,  with  white  flowers  except  the  yellow  blotch 
on  the  lip,  the  type  being  wholly  yellow.  The  hybrid  D. 
Sosius  was  notable  for  the  dark  colour  and  large  size  of  its 
flowers. 

The  Odontoglossuni  House  contained  numerous  species  in 
bloom  and  others  now  rapidly  advancing.  For  instance,  there 
were  varying  forms  of  0.  crispum,  0.  andersonianum,  0. 
triumphans,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  Hallii,  0.  Oerstedi,  and 
various  others  in  their  multifarious  colours.  Suspended  from 
the  roof  was  a,  fine  batch  of  the  cheerful-looking  Oncidium  con- 
color  in  small  pans,  and  which  will  keep  up  a  display  for  some 
time.  In  company  with  it  was  a  fine  batch  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  in  full  bloom. 

One  of  the  houses  contains  a  fine  lot  of  Cymhidiums,  of  which 


there  are  many  large  pieces  of  C.  lowianUm  with  long  racemes 
of  bloom.  The  sweet-scented  C.  eburneum  also  kept  it  com¬ 
pany.  The  orange  lip  of  Phams  maculatus  is  always  str  iking 
in  a  collection.  Here  also  we  noted  numerous  plants  of  Vanda 
ca-erulea.  in  such  vigorous  growth  that  we  could  scarcely  recog¬ 
nise  it  to  be  the  same  plant  as  usually  seem.  The.  stems  and 
foliage  reminded  us  of  V.  tricolor  or  V.  suavis,  rather  than 
the  hlue-flowered  species. 

It  is  rather  early  for  the  Cattleya®,  but  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  many  flowering  plants  of  C.  Schroderae  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  colour,  both  in  dark  and  light  forms.  The 
vanguard  of  C.  Mossiae  is  already  represented  by  precocious 
flowering  forms.  The  orange  and  purple  flowers  of  Laelia 
Latona  are  always  interesting.  The  bigeneric  hybrids  named 
Laeliocattleya  are  always  well  represented  at  Chelsea  through¬ 
out  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring.  One  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  of  the  older  ones  was  Lc.  Pallas  (C.  dowiana"  x  L.  crispa), 
having  a  magnificent  crimson-purple  lip.  More  recent  and 
equally  interesting  is  the  very  striking  Lc.  digbyano-Schro- 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Persimmon.  (See  p.  357.) 


derae,  with  lilac  sepals  and  petals  and  a  strangely  funnel- 
shaped  and  fringed  nearly  white  lip,  the  yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat  being  almost  obliterated.  Lc.  highburyensis  has  soft 
red  petals  and  dark  red  purple  petals.  Lc.  Frederick  Boyle  is 
another  uncommon  hybrid,  the  parentage  being  C.  Trianaei  x 
L.  anceps.  The  lip  is  a  compromise  between  these  two  very 
different  forms,  and  is  striped  with  crimson  and  orange  on  the 
interior. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  STOVE  PLANTS. 

The  house  where  the  display  of  flowering  greenhouse  plants 
is  usually  kept  is  now  at  its  best  with  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  season.  On  the  stage  facing  the  door  is  a  fine  mass 
of  Cineraria  Feltliam  Bouquet,  having  purple  flowers  and  a 
dark  purple  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  hybrids,  and  is  very  useful 
for  cut  flowers,  and  also  for  conservatory  decoration.  Heaths 
are  very  plentiful  and  in  fine  condition.  Erica  perspicua.  nana 
bears  a,  great  profusion  of  blush  flowers,  and  is  only  6  in.  to 
9  in.  high.  E.  p.  erecta  is  of  upright  growth  and  18  in.  high, 
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but  otherwise  similar  in  the  matter  of  Hewers.  A  remarkably 
pretty  but  little-known  Heath  is  E.  propendens,  with  bell- 
sliaped  pink  flowers,  like  Lily  of  the  Valley,  except  in  colour. 
Better  known  is  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  with  a  charming 
profusion  of  pink  flowers.  A  larger  relative  is  E.  v.  magnifica, 
with  large  pink  flowers.  E.  Cavendishii  is  an  old  favourite  for 
exhibition  purposes  with  massive  yellow  flowers.  E.  wilmore- 
ana,  E.  persoluta  rubra  and  others  also  recall  the  extreme 
beauty  and  neatness  of  this  much-neglected  class  of  plants. 
Closely  similar  to  the  Heaths,  though  belonging  to  a.  different 
family,  is  Tetratheca  hirsute. 

There  are  several  plants  of  large  white-flowered  and  fragrant 
Rhododendron,  veitchianum.  Forced  subjects,  also  flowering 
in  great  profusion  are  Indian  and  other  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Snow¬ 
ball  trees,  Laburnums,  Wistarias;,  Mignonette,  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Boronia.  megastigma,  surd  many 
others.  A  large  number  of  the  subjects  are  sweetrscented, 
which  gives  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  a  very  pleasing  sensa¬ 
tion  to  those  who;  enter  it,  and  indicates  suitable  subjects  for 
conservatory  work. 

The  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  still  maintain  their 
reputation  for-  flowering.  The  five  double  ones,  all  originally 
obtained  from  one  pod  of  seed,  are  in  bloom  at  the  present 
time,  and  show  what  a  lucky  hit  tire  raiser  made  when  he  first 
observed  the  potentialities  of  that  abnormal  flower  produced 
by  the  parent.  We  refer  to  the  doubles  named  respectively 
R.  balsaminaeflorum  Rajah,  R.  b.  album,  R.  b.  aureum,  R.  b. 
caraeum,  and  R.  b.  roseum.  The  flowers  of  the  variety  Rajah 
are’  orange,  but  the  colours  of  the  others  are  all  indicated  by 
the  varietal  name.  Other  types,  in  bloom  at  the  present  time 
are  Cloth  of  Gold,  with  large  yellow  flowers ;  King  Edward, 
large  yellow  flowers  with  red  stamens  ;  and  the’  Queen,  blush- 
white. 

The  Caladiums  in  another  house  are  now  coming  into  fine 
form,  the  leaves  being  veiy  richly  coloured.  The  collection 
here  is  very  complete.  In  another  warm  house  is  a  fine  batch 
of  Gardenias  in  pots,  the  plants  being  of  large  size  and  re¬ 
markably  floriferous.  Another  choice  old  plant  is  Gloneria 
jasminiflora  with  -white  flowers,  resembling  a  Bouvardia  or 
Jasmine.  A  veiy  distinct  Myrtle  is  that  named  Myrtus  tomen- 
tosa,  with  rose  flowers  and  large  three-nerved  tomentose  leaves;. 

Veiy  interesting  also1  is  the  house  containing  a  collection  of 
hard-wooded  or  New  Holland  plants.  Mixed  amongst  them 
are  a  few  hardy  subjects  now  in  bloom,  including  Prunus 
Pseudo-cerasus,  James  H.  Veitch  having  very  large  double 
flowers  of  a.  deeper  rose-  colour  than  any  other  of  this  species. 
Very  interesting  also  is  a  batch  of  plants  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi 
grown  in  pots,  bearing  rich  rose  flowers  on  stems  already  12  in. 
to  18  in.  high.  Amongst  the  old  favourites  are  fine  plants  of 
Brachysema  lanceolata,  Acacia,  grandis,  A.  armata,  Metro- 
sideros  and  various  others  grown  in  the1  form  of  bushes  or 
standards,  and  veiy  suitable  for  brightening  up  conservatories. 

In  a  smaller  greenhouse  are’  found  batches  of  Boronia  me¬ 
gastigma,  B.  heterophylla,  B.  elatior,  Hibbertia  Reedii,  Cytisus 
elegans  and  various  other  subjects.  The  Boronias  particularly 
filled  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  with  an  aromatic  fragrance. 

The  rosy  scarlet  flowers  of  Haemanthus  diadema  are  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  leaves,  and  constitute  a  cheerful  stove 
plant-  in  one  of  the  warm  houses.  Keeping  company  with  it 
are  many  fine  Anthuriums,  including  A.  rothschildianum,  A. 
scherzerianum,  A.  Mme.  Daliere,  with  soft  pink  spathe,  and 
A  duvivierianum.  The  last-named  is  the  best  white,  and  is 
one  of  the  A.  scherzerianum  type.  The  spadix  of  this  one  is 
light  yellow,  so-  that  it  is  altogether  very  distinct.  The  large 
pyramidal  plant  of  Epiphyllum  makoyanum  is  just  now  a  mass 
of  flowers  and  veiy  handsome. 


A  Large  Rtjdgea  macrophylla. — A  large  specimen  of  this 
rare  stove  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  Victoria  House  at  Kew. 
It  bears  nine  globose  and  very  dense  thyrses  of  fleshy,  waxy 
flowers,  which  are  four  to  five-lobed,  white  externally  and 
creamy  internally,  but  ultimately  pure  white  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  They  do  not  last  so  long  in  prime  condition  as  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  flowers  wTould  warrant. 


Daffodils  at  Newington  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh. 

A  visit  to  these  nurseries,  belonging  to  Messrs.  J.  A  A. 
Glass,  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  Daffodils  can  be 
grown  in  Scotland  as  successfully  as  in  Holland,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter.  The  large  breadths  of  the  various  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  show  a  vigour  of  foliage  and  a  floriferousness  that 
does  one’s  heart  good  to  look  at. 

When  we  inspected  them  in  the  middle  of  April,  Golden  Spur 
and  Rugilobus  were  over  quite  a.  rveek  before,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  varieties  were  either  fully  or  partially  in  bloom. 

W~e  shall  deal  first  with  the  older  and  better-known  sorts, 
and  then  make  some  observations  on  the  newer  and  less-known 
ones. 

Trumpet  Daffodils. — Emperor,  although  now  an  old  variety, 
is  still  much  in  request  with  its  soft  yellow  petals  and  rich, 
bright  yellow  tube.  Maximus  will  be  difficult  to  oust  from  the 
field,  its  rich  golden  flowers  and  perfect  form  making  it  an 
ideal  Daffodil.  Princops  is  as  nearly  a  bicolor  as  a  self,  a 
good  Daffodil,  and  one  of  the  best  for  naturalising. 

N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  bicolors,  and 
is  also  useful  for  naturalising.  Empress  is  a  good  second 
early,  and  b.  imximusi  (Grandee)  is  still  a  popular  late  variety. 

Mock  Narcissus. — Most  of  the  leading  sorts  of  this  section 
are  to  be  found  at  Newington,  but  only  two  are  grown  to  a 
large  extent.;  these  are-  Sir  Watkin  and  Stella..  Of  the  forme- 
we  saw  immense  breadths  all  in  the  best  of  form.  Stella  is 
still  popular  with  many  people,  and  is  grand  for  naturalising. 

Poet’s  Narcissus. — We  saw  large  breadths  of  N.  poeticus, 
N.  p.  ornatus,  and  N.  p.  fl.  pi.  or  Gardenia  Narcissus,  but  were 
too  early  to  see  them  in  bloom. 

We  shall  now  make  some  observations  on  some  of  the  less 
known  and  newer  things  we  saw.  Excelsior  is  an  improved 
Golden  Spur,  the  flowers  being  a  much  richer  yellow.  Wear- 
dale  Perfection,  with  its  white  petals  and  sulphur-white 
trumpet,  is>  a  magnificent  variety,  but  dear  yet.  Madame  de 
Graaff  is  another  grand  trumpet,  having  very  large  flowers  with 
white  segments  and  pale  lemon  corona,  with  white  reflexed 
margins.  This  and  a.  fine  batch  of  Madame  Plemp  were  worth 
going  many  miles  to  see.  Alida  was  not  in  bloom,  but  is  a 
grand  late  “  trumpet  ”  of  a  soft  canary  shade.  Shakespeare  is 
a,  magnificent  flower  of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
lias  -white  petals  and  a  soft  yellow  trumpet,  and  is  a  model  of 
form.  Mrs.  Walter  T.  Ware  is  in  the  same  wav  and  quite  as 
good.  Glory  of  Leiden,  of  the  Emperor  type,  is  one  of  the 
largest  Daffodils  we  have,  and  is-  now  sold  at  a  popular  price. 

John  Davidson  is  not  s-o  well  known  as  its  merits  deserve 
it  has  a  nice  cream-white  perianth,  with  a  rich  golden  trumpet, 
a  model  of  form,  and  a  vigorous  grower. 

N.  poeticus  tripodalis  is  a  real  acquisition  in  its  class,  being 
at  least  a.  week  earlier  even  than  N.  p.  ornatus  ;  it  has  beauti¬ 
fully  long  stems,  rendering  it  highly  suitable  for  tall  glasses. 
The  petals  are  more  sharply  pointed  than  the  type.  Another, 
recent  addition  to  this  section  is  N.  p.  Almira  (King  Edward 
VII.).  It-  is  in  the  way  of  N.  p.  poetarum,  but  the  margin  of 
the  cup  is  a-  deeper  red,  and  it  is  better  in  every  way. 

A  number  of  varieties  that  were  not  in  full  bloom  at-  the 
time  of  our  visit  may  form  the  subject  of  some  remarks  at  a 
future  period.  Charles  Comfort. 

Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Midlothian. 


Iris  iberica. 

This  singular  yet  showy  plant-  is  the  largest  flowered  of 
spring-flowering  Irises,  deserving  a  position  in  every  collection. 
The  flower  is  about  4  in.  to  5  in.  deep  and  2|  in.  across.  The 
erect  segments  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  while  the  reflexed 
ones,  which  are  concave,  nearly  spoon-shaped,  are  yellowish-1 
green,  profusely  lined  with  narrow  reticulate  dark  purple  lines, 
each  having  about  their  centre  a  depressed  shining  purple) 
blotch.  Stigmas  reflexed  on  the  disc  of  the  falls,  dull  yellow, 
mettled  brown. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in.  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Oncidium  macranthum. 

This,  designated  as  “  The  large-flowered  Oncidium,”  is  a 
superb  species,  one  plant  in  flower  being  sufficient  to-  ornament 
I  a  house  of  considerable  dimensions.  A  native  of  the  Eastern 
I  Cordillera  of  Ecuador,  where  it  occurs  on  the  mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  ft.,  by  reason  of  which  a  moderately  cool 
atmosphere  suffices  for  it.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  panicle,  are  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  the  upper 
!  sepal  being  fuscous  yellow-brown ;  lateral  orange,  and  with 
yellow  petals  and  lip. 

Cypripedium  rothschildianum. 

A  truly  handsome  plant,  producing  two-  or  more  large  flowers 
having  a  large  posterior  yellowish  sepal,  profusely  marked  with 
black  stripe®,  yellowish-green  lined  and  blotched  black  petals, 
and  a  cinnamon-coloured  lip. 

Ansellia  africana. 

A  genus  closely  allied  to  Cymbidium,  but  differing  widely  in 
habit,  requiring  for  its  cultivation  the  highest  available  amount 
of  heat.  This  species,  frequently  confounded  with  A.  confusa, 
forms  a  handsome'  plant.  Its  stems  terminate  in  a  many- 
flowered  panicle.  Flowers,  yellowish-green,  spotted  purple- 
brown. 

Rudgea  macrophylla. 

A  magnificent  stove  shrub,  delighting  in  an  abundance  of 
heat,  finally  attaining  a  height  of  about  5  ft.  The  branches 
bear  large  handsome  shining  leaves  frequently  14  in.  long,  and 
terminated  by  globose  clusters  of  flowers  in  a  dense  head.  The 
flowers  are  white,  turning  to  cream,  thick,  fleshy,  and  of  a 
waxy  appearance.  Native  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Crowaa  angus  ifolia. 

This  genus  is  so  closely  allied  to'  Erio-stemon — differing 
chiefly  by  possessing  much  larger  hairy  appendage  to  its 
anthers,  that,  for  horticultural  purposes,  it  maybe  considered  as, 
and  certainly  cultivated  as  one.  A  desirable  adjunct  to  our 
greenhouse  flowering  shrubs,  of  recent  introduction,  forming  a 
slender  glabrous  plant  16  in.  high  and  much  branched.  In 
their  axils  are  produced,  usually  solitary  starry,  rose-coloured 
flowers,  of  five  oblong  petals,  each  \  in.  long.  Native  of 
Australia. 

Scutellaria  mociniana. 

A  showy,  soft-wooded  plant,  requiring  intermediate-house 
treatment  whilst  growing,  and  useful  for  greenhouse  stages 
when  in  flower.  Struck  from  cuttings  in  spring,  it  forms  a 
;  sparsely-branched,  erect  plant  about  18  in.  high,  producing 
terminal  clusters  of  showy  scarlet  flowers  lj  in.  long.  Native 
i(  of  Mexico. 

Celsia  cretica. 

A  herbaceous  biennial  which  is  very  effective  as  a  pot  plant 
in,  the  greenhouse.  It  has,  large,  spreading  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Mediterranean  region. 

Libertia  paniculata. 

|  An  elegant,  free-flowering  iridaceous  plant,  with  white 
flowers,  desirable  for  the  greenhouse.  From  a  tufted  root- 
stock  linear  leaves  2  ft.  long,  and  a  scape  bearing  numerous 
flowers  in  umbellate  heads,  alternately  arranged  in  a  panicle. 
Flowers  f  in.  in  diameter,  of  horizontal  oblong  segments,  each 
flower  possessing  the  characteristic  bracteole  of  Iridaceae 
opposite  their  insertion.  Native  of  Australia. 

Prunus  pseudocerasus  florc  rosco  pleno. 

As  a  specimen  tree,  when  grown  with  a  clean  stem  about 
5  ft.  long  and  a  spreading  head,  it  is  exceptionally  attractive, 
producing  abundantly  in  corymbs  on  short  spurs  large,  Cherry¬ 
like  double  flowers  tinged  rose.  China  and  Japan. 

C  tisus  praecox. 

A  very  showy  Broom,  producing  long  flexible  branches,  pro¬ 
fusely  clothed  with  primrose-coloured  flowers,  forming  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  present  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a  plant 
of  garden  origin,  being  derived  from  C.  purga-ns  x  a-lbus. 
Anemone  hortensis  var.  fulgens. 

For  naturalising  or  grouping  in  beds  or  borders  the  dazzling 
scarlet  flowers  of  this  plant-  have  not  a  compeer  at  present. 


The  Flora  of  Krakatoa. 

“  The  Island  of  Krakatoa,”  says  “  Knowledge,”  “  lost  all  its 
vegetation  in  the  terrible  volcanic  eruption  of  August,  1883, 
which  covered  the  island  to  a  depth  varying  from  1  to  60 
metres  with  a  bed  of  red-hot  ashes  and  pumice-stone.  Its 
appearance  afterwards  was  that  of  a  mountain  isolated  in  the 
sea,  rising  with  almost  perpendicular  sides  to  a  height  of 
2,500  ft.  The  island,  which  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Java 
and  twenty  from  Sumatra,  was  visited  by  Dr.  Treub  in  1886. 
He  found  it  uninhabited,  and  not  easily  accessible.  On  the 
narrow  beach  he  found  fruits  or  seeds  of  seven  species  of 
phanerogams,  and  young  plants  of  nine  species,  all  the  latter, 
excepting  one  grass,  being  the  usual  littoral  plants  of  tropical 


Tetratheca  pilosa.  (See  page  357. ) 


islands.  In  the  interior  the  vegetation  was  quite  different 
Ferns,  both  in  the  number  of  species  and  individuals,  pre¬ 
dominating.  Dr.  Treub  concluded  that  Ferns  in  such  a  flora 
precede  and  prepare  the  soil  for  a  phanerogamic  vegetation. 
Their  minute  spores  would  be  brought  long  distances  by  the 
wind,  but  it  was  remarkable  that  these  would  germinate  and 
develop  into  plants  on  the  intensely  arid  soil  of  Krakatoa.  A 
close  examination  of  the  ashes  and  pumice-stone,  however,  re¬ 
vealed  the  presence  almost  everywhere  of  Algae,  coating  the 
soil  with  a  thin  gelatinous  layer  in  which  the  Fern-spores  would 
find  a  suitable  place  for  germination.  Besides  lower  crypto¬ 
gams,  Dr,  Treub  found,  in  1886,  fifteen  phanerogams  and 
eleven  Ferns;  but  in  1897  the  flora  consisted  of  sixty-two 
species-  (fifty  phanerogams;  and  twelve  vascular  cryptogams) 
belonging  to  twenty-four  orders.  The  Ferns  still  predominated 
in  the  interior,  and  several  species  of  tall  grasses  formed  a 
striking  feature  of  the  vegetation.  Seeds  or  fruits  of  thirty 
species  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  here  and  there  seedling 
plants,  showing  that  the  seeds  were  capable  of  germination. 
Of  the  fifty  phanerogams,  it  is  estimated  that  seventeen  were 
introduced  by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  thirty-two  by  water,  and 
four  by  birds.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor.  * 


Book  on  Gardening. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — T.  Henry  asks  for  a  good  book  on  gardening,  to  let  him 
know  wliat  to  do  in  his  greenhouse  and  garden  week  by  week. 
I  would  advise  him  to  get  the  “  Greenhouse  and  Garden,”  which 
will  inform  him  what  to  do  day  by  day.  It  is  priced  at  3s.  6d., 
and  can  be  obtained  from  L.  Upcott,  Gill,  “Bazaar”  office, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  J.  K.  I). 

— o — 

Black  Spot  in  Tomatos. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  for  the  answer  to  my  inquiry 
re  Tomatos  becoming  rotten  in  the  centre  in  your  issue  of  the 
21st  ult.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  at  present  send  you  a  specimen, 
as  the  plants  are  only  now  ready  to  plant  out.  In  your  reply  to 
my  question  you  say  the  indications  point  to  what  is  called  the 
Black  Spot  in  Tomatos.  I  think  from  what  I  have  seen  it  would 
quite  bear  out  your  opinion.  If  you  could  suggest  a  remedy  for 
that  disease  I  should  be  obliged,  and  if  the  disease  appears  again 
I  will  send  you  a  specimen.  Subscriber. 

— o — 

The  Critics. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tile  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — As  a  reader,  and  I  trust  an  observant  one,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  it  appears  that  your  weekly  prize  is  causing 
the  heads  of  a  few  worthy  sons  of  Adiam  to  lamentably  swell.  1 
have  hitherto  judged  Scotsmen  to  be  quiet,  pushful,  and  careful 
beings  ;  yet  here  we  see  two  of  the  profession  working  themselves 
into  a  fury  and  whirling  their  pens  like  an  Irishman’s  club.  And 
what  is  it  all  about?  One  makes  remarks  concerning  his  suc¬ 
cessors  methods,  probably  little  thinking  that  the  said  successor 
was  also  a  reader,  and  when  the  latter  ventures  to  state  his  case 
he  is  assailed  with  wliat  I  may  term  vicious  remarks  and  poetical 
quotations,  which  in  all  probability  were  curtailed  by  the  Editor 
before  publication. 

Tliis  same  penman  next  assails  a.  writer,  who,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  disparagement, recalls  the  days  of  long  ago,  and  asks  for 
a  little  enlightenment  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  gardens  he 
refers  to. 

However,  a  word  of  genuine  advice,  avoiding  personalities, 
brings  the  wrath  of  those  concerned  upon  his  devoted  head.  Great 
stress  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  anonymity,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject. 

Modesty  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  many  withholding  their 
names,  but  there  are  often  private  and  business  reasons  for  doing 
so.  Britain  is  a  free  country,  yet  it  behoves  the  man  in  the  street 
to  proceed  with  caution,  for  there  are  ways  in  which  he  is  made  to 
suffer  for  his  temerity. 

As  the  Editor  remarks,  names  carry  no  weight,  for  an 
article  stands  upon  its  merits.  Were  every  writer  to  give  his 
name  and  address  be  would  be  pestered  with  communications.  1 
have  occasionally  suffered  in  such  a  manner  to  .some  considerable 
extent.  Moreover,  a  discussion  in  a  paper  should  be  confined  to 
the.  paper  only  ;  therefore  it  matters  little  as  to  whether  the 
writer's  name  is  Brown,  Smith,  or  Jones. 

How  many  of  our  great  men  adopt  a  no  in  de  plume  in  all  their 
writings  ?  Disclosure  of  names  does  not  bring  writers  any  closer 
together.  Even  if  it  did,  say  your  next-door  neighbour  was  your 
opponent,  it  would  not  affect  the  question  one  iota,  A  discursive 
writer  would,  and  should,  refuse  to  hold  a  personal  discussion 
after  a  subj  eot  has  been  started  in  a.  paper.  I  myself  have  known 
the  best  of  friends  to  wrangle  desperately  in  print,  yet  their 
friendship  was  sound.  Such  could  not  he  done  without  a  nom  de 
plume  on  at  least  one  side. 

The  second  writer  apparently  imagines  that  the  aforesaid  cor¬ 
respondent  is  twitting  his  prowess,  and  advises  the  latter  to  take 
shelter  from  the  storm.  The  versatile  pen  of  the  “  Quizzer  ” 
appears  to  land  him  also  into  many  scrapes,  from  which  he  seems 
to  emerge  with  the  smiling  serenity  of  a  cherub.  I  wander 
whether  he  is  one  of  the  scribes  who  consider  yet  never  speak  of 
their  own  experiences  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  fear  the  compulsion  of  latitudes  would  be  oi 
little  avail,  for  this  country  is  not  like  the  U.  S.A.,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  Tropics  with  the  Arctic  regions. 

Finally,  I  feel  tempted  to  suggest  that  all  warriors  who  like  to 


hear  the  sound  of  their  voice  should,  to  use  an  Americanism, 
“Go  and  hire  a  hall.”  T.  A.  AY,  ’ 

-  - — o — - 

A  Fine  Hartstongue. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  Would. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  your 
issue  of  March  7th  on  page  206,  headed  “A  Fine  Hartstongue.” 

In  this,  it  refers  to*  a  collection  of  British  ferns  of  my  late 
father,  and  says  that  owing  to  his  death  it  has  brought  about  its 
dispersal.  As  this  is  not  true,  1  should  be  glad  to  have  the  same 
contradicted,  for  I  have  still  the  collection,  consisting  of  7,000  or 
8,000  plants,  which  I  am  open  to  sell  a  good  number  of  ;  but 
anyone  reading  the  paragraph  above  mentioned  would  take  it  that 
I  bad  none,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  see  that  it  is  open  to  do  me 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  Richard  Ht.  Broughton. 

Hardy  Fruit  Budding. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  W.  AY.”  is  all  in  good  time  with 
his  enquiries  as  to  the  best  time  for  budding  fruit  trees — instruc¬ 
tions  which  will  in  due  course  appear  in  these  pages — and  it  is 
hoped  “  AAT.  AY.”  will  still  be  a  reader  of  the  ITT.  TV .  ;  but  to  set  his 
mind  at  rest  for  the  present  I  may  briefly  state  that  such  work 
cannot  well  be  undertaken  until  the  second  week  in  July,  as  suit¬ 
able  buds  will  not  be  forthcoming  as  found  on  the  summer  shoots, 
therefore  the  scions  “  W.  AY.”  has  by  him  would  be  useless  for 
this  work.  Buds  must  be  taken  from  summer  shoots,  and  these  I 
must  be  wood  buds,  which  are  more  pointed  than  fruit  buds,  the 
latter  being  round  or  blunt,  though  in  the  Apricot  there  is  not  so 
much  distinction,  fault  if  carefully  examined  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  fruit  buds  ai"e  much  larger  than  wood  buds.  I  am  delighted 
your  correspondent  takes  such  a  lively  interest  in  hardy  fruit 
culture  ;  depend  on  it,  there  is  money  to  he  made  if  only  it  is 
worked  right,  and  the  better  kinds  only  are  cultivated,  stored  in 
the  cool  fruit  room,  and  put  on  the  market  the  end  of  January 
up  to  the  middle  of  May.  Those  high  prices  paid  for  Canadian 
or  Tasmanian  fruit  should  also,  be  within  the  Britisher’s  reach. 
These  latter  remarks  refer  to  Apples  only.  J.  Matne. 

— o— 

Cypripedium  Venus  Oakwood  var. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— As  published  in  the  description  in  The  Gardening 
AVorld,  I  note  a  grave  error  in  the  recording,  of  the  parentage. 
The  original  cross  producing  C.  Venus  was  included  in  the 
Woodlands  list  of  Cypripediums  published  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Measures  in  December,  1893,  the  parentage  given  being  Cypripe-  j 
dium  insigne  Sanderae  and  C.  niveum.  The  photograph  you  A 
so  finely  reproduced  was  taken  from  the  plant  raised  by  N.  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  from  the  inter¬ 
crossing  of  C.  niveum  and  C.  insigne  Sanderae.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  January  28th,  1902,  and  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Orchid  Committee.  It  was  fully  j 
described  in  The  Gardening  World  (among  recently  certifi-  j 
cated  plants)  in  records  of  the  albove  meeting.  Like  many  other  | 
rare  and  beautiful  hybrids,  this  was  the  only  plant  procured 
from  the  seed  sown.  It  is  the  most  vigorous-growing  plant 
among  the  whole  section  of  C.  niveum  crosses.  Last  year 
when  shown  it  only  had  a  single  growth  with  a  small  break 
at  the  base.  At  the  present  time  the  plant  is  again  in  flower, 
having  carried  two  spikes,  and  has  seven  strong  growths.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Cypripediums  in  cultiva-  11 
tion.  The  ground  colour,  being  almost  pure  white  when  fully 
developed,  with  the  light  brown  spottings,  makes  a  desirable, 
as  well  as  a  distinct,  contrast.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

[Evidently  two  distinct  hybrids  named  Cypripedium  ATenus 
have  been  recorded.  In  the  publication  to  which  you  refer 
both  are  given,  namely,  C.  Venus  (niveum  x  insigne  Sanderae) 
and  C.  ATenus  (albanense  x  reticulatum).  The  above  is  the 
order  in  which  they  are  recorded  in  “  The  Woodwards  ”  list. 

In  the  “  Cambridge  Lodge  ”  list,  3rd  edition,  fay  Mr.  R.  I. 
Measures,  C.  Venus  (albanense  x  reticulatum)  is  placed  first 
on  the  list.  In  “  Sanders’  Orchid  Guide  ”  both  are  given  in 
Table  I.  of  the  hybrids,  but  only  C.  Venus  (albanense  x  reticu¬ 
latum)  in  the  list  of  genera,  species  and  hybrids,  so  that  one  is 
easily  misled  by  it. — Ed.] 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 


We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
e  ately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
ij  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 
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“  Primrose,  first-born  child  of  Ver,  merry  springtime’s  harbinger.”—  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Advance  of  the  Daffodil. 

Whatever  the  view  taken  by  the  general 
public  towards  the  Daffodil,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  specialists  are  improving 
them  all  along  the  leading  or  popular  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  penalty  -we  have  to  pay  when¬ 
ever  a  flower  is  specialised,  that  only  the 
specialists  themselves  are  able  to  follow  out 
in  detail  the  minutiae  and  perfection  of  the 
flower  to  which  they  devote  their  attention. 
Daffodils,  as  a  rule,  have  been  able  to  engage 
the  public  attention  for  the  last  two  decades 
at  least.  Their  admiration,  however,  ex¬ 
tends  only  to  Daffodils  in  a  general  way.  We 
all  remember  what  Wordsworth  said  about 
Peter  Bell,  that  a  “  Primrose  by  a  river’s 
brim,  a  yellow  Primrose  Was  to  him,  and 
it  was  nothing  more.”  This  is  no  doubt  the 
view  taken  by  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
Daffodil.  It  is  merely  a  yellow  Daffodil. 
There  are,  however,  other  colours,  such  as 
Avhite,  lemon,  citron,  orange,  and  even  green, 
the  last-named  colour  being  happily  centred 
in  a  form  of  Narcissus  Leedsii,  by  some 
termed  the  Eucharis  Daffodil. 

Variations  in  size  and  form  are  also  pro¬ 
ceeding  apace,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
such  an  advance  in  the  public  taste,  that  they 
would  appreciate  all  these  variations  at  their 
true  value.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
education,  and  the  public  can  only  get 
educated  in  this  particular  flower  by  being- 
led  to  cultivate  them  in  their  own  gardens. 
The  specialists,  and  all  those  interested  in 
Daffodils,  can  only  do  their  best,  and  no 
doubt  will  carry  this  out  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  bring  their  favourite-flower  before 
the  public  at  the  annual  exhibitions  in 
the  spring. 

At  one  time  the  public  had  a  great  aver¬ 
sion  to  yellow,  but  that  has  been  overcome  ; 
and  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  other 
beautiful  colours,  and  still  increasing  in 
number,  we  hope  that  the  popular  taste  will 
not  flag  in  the  interest  of  a  beautiful  spring- 
flower  that  fills  up  a  blank  in  the  garden , 
during  March  and  April,  when  flowers  are 
still  relatively  scarce.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also 


that  they  will  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  the 
cult  of  this  hardy  spring  flower,  and  follow 
out  its  particular  lines  of  beauty  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  old  giants,  such  as  Emperor,  Em¬ 
press,  and  Horsfieldi,  are  now  no  longer  run¬ 
ning-  in  the  matter. of  size,  although  they  are 
still  amongst  the  best  for  market  purposes 
and  spring  bedding-.  Those  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Midland  Daffo¬ 
dil  Society  on  the  16th  inst.  were  able  to 
see  much  larger  flowers  than  those  we  have 
just  named.  They  included  Waverin’s  Giant, 
King’s  Norton,  Boyal  and  Hodsock’s  Pride. 
The  above  are  huge  yellow  trumpet  Daffo¬ 
dils,  something  in  the  way  of  Emperor, 
though  in  detail  very  different,  both  in  form 
and  size. 

The  new  white  Daffodils  created  the 
greatest  sensation  and  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  connoisseurs  and  specialists  in  their  cul¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  the  white  Daffodils  were  quite 
a  surprise.  For  all  time  past,  white  Daffo¬ 
dils  have  been  with  us,  but  they  were  very 
small,  though  pretty,  and  were  represented 
by  N.  moscbatus,  N.m.  tortuosus,  N.  bicolor, 
and  others  of  that  sort.  Most  people  still 
remember  the  sensation  caused  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Daffodil  named  Madame'  de  Graaff, 
but  though  nearly  white,  it  was  not  decidedly 
so,  the  trumpet  being  of  a  pale  lemon  when 
first  expanded.  The  delicacy  of  colour  ex¬ 
hibited  by  that  grand  variety,  however, 
raised  hopes  in  the  minds  of  raisers  about 
the  potentialities  of  this  new  form. 

The  new  varieties  placed  before  the  public 
on  the  16th  inst.  were  pure  white,  and  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  them  on  another 
occasion.  Two  of  the  new  white  varieties 
were  particularly  noticeable,  but  the  judges 
were  of  two  minds  concerning  which  was  the 
best,  although  all  were  agreed  that  there  was 
ample  room  and  welcome  for  both  the  new 
comers.  One  of  them  named  Loveliness  is 
characterised  by  a  long,  funnel-shaped  trum¬ 
pet.  The  other,  named  Franoisea,  has  the 
mouth  of  the  trumpet  very  much  revolute, 
thereby  shortening  it  somewhat,  but  increas¬ 
ing  its  beauty  in  the  minds  of  connoisseurs. 
We  have  noted  that  the  tendency  in  all  Daffo¬ 
dils,  when  their  constitution  is  affected  by 
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cross-breeding  and  cultivation,  is  to  expand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  trumpet,  -which  certainly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
dower,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  length  of  the  trumpet.  Another 
type  which  might  here  be  mentioned,  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  and  probably  a  sister  to  the  previous  named  white 
varieties,  was  that  named  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  trumpet  is  of  the  palest  shade  of  lemon. 
The  special  feature  about  it  is  that  the  trumpet  is  nearly  entire 
at  the  revolute  rim  or  edge,  and  that  in  itself  would  tend  to 
introduce  a  new  variation  amongst  the  race.  A  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  it  is  Cygnet,  but  here  the  trumpet  is  of  a  decided 
though  soft  lemon  colour. 

Most  interesting  also  were  the  artificially-produced  forms 
of  N.  Johnstoni.  This  latter  is  probably  best  known  in  gardens 
by  the  form  named  Queen  of  Spain,  which  many  cultivators 
will  remember  is  a  small  but  graceful  Daffodil  of  a  beautiful 
lemon  yellow.  Those  Avho  have  been  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  new  varieties  have  long  had  their  suspicions  that  this  type 
was  a  hybrid,  and  those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  it, 
but  particularly  the  Reverend  G.  H.  Engleheart,  have  proved 
the  truth  of  the  surmise  by  artificial  means.  Several  hybrids 
have  already  been  raised,  of  which  N.  triandrus  and  one  of  the 
trumpet  Daffodils  were  parents.  The  most  striking  represen¬ 
tative  of  N.  Johnstoni  was  that  named  Cecil  Rhodes,  having 
broad  lemon  segments  and  a  relatively  large  lemon  trumpet. 
Another,  named  Reverend  Charles  Dig’by,  had  white  segments 
and  the  lemon  trumpet  somewhat  revolute  at  the  edge,  though 
this  latter  character  is  not  strictly  new  to  the  race,  seeing  that 
we  already  have  N.  J.  King  of  Spain. 

Improvements  are  also  effected  in  the  N.  incomparabilis  or 
chalice  Daffodils.  The  improvements  to  which  we  refer  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  in  the  orange,  or  in  scarlet  and  apricot  chalices 
that  are  being  produced.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
bright  orange  centre  to  these  short-crowned  flowers  has  a  fine 
effect  by  contrast  with  the  paler  colours  of  the  perianth,  more 
particularly  when  the  latter  happens  to  be  white  or  some 
similar  shade  of  colour.  Hitherto  this  colour  has  been  very 
liable  to  burn  in  the  spring  sunshine,  but  some  of  the  new 
colours  are  not  so  easily  injured  by  this  means.  The  efforts 
of  the  raisers  are  being  rewarded  by  deeper  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  colours.  This  type  is  now  well  represented  by  Lucifer, 
Lobster,  Vesuvius,  and  Vivid. 

The  giants  amongst  this  race  represented  by  Sir  Watkin 
are  now  being  multiplied  by  artificial  hybridisation.  That 
named  Maggie  May  has  broad,  over-lapping  white  segments 
and  a  large  lemon  chalice.  Another,  named  Commander,  is 
similar,  but  lighter  in  colour,  and,  judging  from  the  breadth 
of  the  segments,  same  of  .  the  bicolor  race  must  have  been 
used  in  their  parentage.  We  noted  also  some  pretty  new  forms 
of  the  Leedsii  type  or  white  chalice  Daffodils. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  features  amongst  Daffodils 
was  a  new  section  or  race  to  which  the  specific  name  N.  Engle- 
hearti  has  been  given.  It  is  intended  to  commemorate  a  race 
which  cannot  be  classified  under  any  of  the  old  headings ;  and 
because  the  Reverend  G.  H.  Engleheart  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  this  race,  his  efforts  in  the  raising  of  new  Daffo¬ 
dils  will  be  worthily  commemorated  by  the  name.  The  new' 
colours  in  this  section  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  N. 
Burbidgei,  but  they  differ  in  having  a  very  wide,  shallow,  or 
almost  flattened  crown.  The  latter,  in  fact,  represents  the 
crown  as  seen  in  the  Poet’s  Daffodil,  but  very  much  enlarged, 
and  even  more  flattened.  That  named  Hyacinth  has  a 
flat,  entirely  yellow  crown,  while  in  Broad-wing  it  is  orange 
with  a  yellow  base.  Incognita  has  white  segments,  but  the 
crown  is  similar  to  that  of  Hyacinth.  These  are  three  that 
would  go  under  the  name  of  Englehearti.  Improvements 
might  also  have  been  noted  in  the  Campernelle  by  a  variety 
rightly  named  N.  odorus  rugulosus  maximus,  about  twice  the 
si/e  of  the  old  form. 


A  Japanese  Pigmy  Tree. 

Cupressus  obtusa  aurea. 

"  (1 See  Supplement.) 

In  its  native  country  Cupressus  obtusa.  attains  a  height 
70  ft.  to  100  ft.  or  more.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  forest  tree  ther 
and  in  our  climate  may  ultimately  attain  considerable  heigl 
but  hitherto^  it  has  been  rather  slow  growing  than  othenvis 
The  Japanese,  however,  by  methods  best  known  to  themselvt 
and  by  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  patience,  grow  tie 
of  this  Cypress  of  very  small  size,  although  they  are  reput' 
to'  range  from  50,  it.  may  be,  to  200  years  of  age. 

The  golden  variety  under  notice  grows  much  more  slow 
than  the  type,  and  is  therefore  more  suitable  for  this  kind 
work.  It  is  of  more  slender  habit,  and  the  foliage  is  of 
bright  golden-yellow'  hue  during  the  growing  season,  and  tl: 
may  be  accentuated  by  good  cultural  treatment.  During  t 
second  year  the  foliage  assumes  the  ordinary  green  hue  of  t 
parent  type.  The  photograph  from  which  our  illustrati 
was  prepared  was  taken  in  the  Roraima  Nursery,  Bandon  H' 
Croydon,  where  Mr.  E.  Kroiner  developed  the  colour  by  growl 
it  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  out  of  doors,  and  by  turning  t 
plant  round  once  or  twice  a.  week,  and  paying  special  attentl 
to  watering.  He  kept  the  plant  on  the  dry  side  rather  th 
otherwusei,  and  to  these  effects  the  bright  yellow'  colour  of  t 
foliage  was  due. 

Those  wdio  attempt  the  cultivation  of  these  pigmy  tre 
should  aim  at  giving  them  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  alh 
although,  as  above  stated,  it  would  be  injurious  to-  give  the 
too  much.  Another  point  is,  that  they  are  often  stood 
places,  or  even  houses,  wrhere  they  are  shaded  or  but  poor 
exposed  to  light.  That,  is  a  form  of  treatment  which  will  ve 
scon  tell  on  the  health  and  constitution  of  any  Conifer,  : 
matter  however  hardy  it  may  be.  We  may  here  state  th 
Cupressus  obtusa  and  its  varieties  are  perfectly  hardy  in  tl 
country,  so  that  those  who  attempt  the  cultivation  of  Japano 
pigmy  trees  under  glass  should  endeavour  to  keep  them  cc 
and  well  exposed  to  light,  the  latter  point  being  more  v 
portent  than  some  pehple  seem  to  imagine.  Now,  were  it  e 
for  the  danger  of  having  the  ornamental  pot  broken  by  frc . 
in  winter,  this  form  of  Cypress,  wdren  grown,  even  as  a  pigr 
tree,  would  be  healthier  and  happier  in  the  open  than  unci' 
glass. 

Were  it  not.  for  the  interest  or  curiosity  attached  to  t' 
idea,  of  growing  specimens  of  reputed  great  age,  and  as  a  samp 
of  Japanese  handicraft,  people  in  -.this  country  might  eas- 
enjoy  the  possession  of  dwarf  Conifers  that  would  occupy  lit  ■ 
space  for  a  great  number  of  years.  For  instance,  there  a‘ 
varieties  of  Cupressus  obtusa  that  form  dumpy  little  specimen 
suitable  for  planting  even  on  quite  small  rockeries,  al 
probably  never  require  removal  on  account  of  their  size,  1 
slowly  do-  they  grow,  the.  annual  increment  of  the  specime- 
being  only  discernible  on  close  observation.  The  most  intere- 
ing  in  this  respect  is  C.  0.  pygmaea.  On  the  other  hand,  C. . 
nana  and  C.  0.  nana.  aurea  grow'  a  little  more  rampantly,  1 1 
yet  slowly  compared  with  the  type,  and  long  remain  in  <? 
form  of  small,  compact  bushes. 

The  pigmy  tree  (C.  o.  aurea)  which  we  illustrate  is  by  5 
means  a  rampant-growing  plant,  even  under  conditions  favo  - 
able  to*  rapid  development,  but  the  method  of  treatment  meld 
out  to  it  by  the  Japanese  has  a  restrictive  influence  upon  • 
The  advantage  of  using  either  the  ordinary  green  form  or  ie 
golden  variety  of  it.  is  that  the  Japanese  are  able  to  geia 
characteristic  tree  resembling  in  shape  a  specimen  of  mate 
growth,  with  spreading  branches  in  tiers,  one  above  the  otl  '■ 
The  dwarf  specimens  above  named  w'ould  form  only  dun T 
bushes,  not  even  resembling  a  tree  in  miniature,  though  e 
think  they  might  be  turned  to  useful  account  by  the  Japan? 
as  specimens  for  rocks  and  rockeries  so  often  planted  w.t 
species  of  Japanese  Fir  trees  (Pinus).  Many  people  alrety 
grow  the  pigmies  introduced  from  Japan,  but.  no  one,  as  fans 
w’3  have  yet.  ascertained,  have  attempted  to  imitate  tl  ir 
Oriental  confreres  by  rearing  pigmy  trees  in  this  country. 
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Trade  Notice. 


A  New  Sulphur  Vaporiser. 

All  owners  ancl  workers  in  greenhouses,  etc.,  are  aware  that 
the  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  vaporised  sulphur  for  checking 
and'destroying  mildew  and  other  fungoid  diseases  in  plants 
has  been  the  danger  of  the  sulphur  taking  fire,  and  so  causing 
great  damage  to  foliage.  An  apparatus  which  completely  over¬ 
comes  this  difficulty  has  just  been  patented  ancl  put  upon  the 


Nkw  Sulphur  Vaporiser. 


market  by  the  Exors.  of  Robert  Campbell,  Water  Street, 
Manchester.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is  a  most  simple 
one.  The  proper  amount  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  passed,  through 
the  funnel  neck  (shown  in  the  illustration)  into  a  cylindrical 
steel  heating  chamber  ;  the  funnel  neck  is  loosely  closed  by  a 
small  glass  ball  which  acts  as  a  valve,  rising  and  falling  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  the  hot  sulphur  vapour,  thus  allowing 
the  vapour  to  escape,  but  preventing  the  entrance  of  hot  air 
where  it  would  set  fire  to  the  boiling  sulphur.  The  outer  case 
of  the  apparatus  is  made  double  in  order  to  conserve  the  heat, 
which  is  obtained  from  a  specially-designed  spirit  lamp.  Each 
vaporiser,  when  fully  charged,  will  take  6oz.  of  sulphur,  and 
so  finely  is  the  vapour  distributed  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
check  mildew  for  14  to  21  days,  according  to  the  prevailing 
atmospherical  conditions,  in  a  house  of  10,000  cubic  feet 
capacity. 

The  vaporiser  was  thoroughly  tested  all  last  summer  against 
mildew  by  some  of  the  largest  growers  of  Roses  in  the  kingdom, 
and  their  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  in  no  oase  had  there 
been  a  flare,  while  they  found  it  of  incalculable  service  in  com¬ 
bating  this  pest.  The  whole  appliance  has  been  designed  to 
stand  the  usage  of  the  garden,  and,  fairly  treated,  should  last 
a  long  time,  being  strongly  made  of  bright  tinned  steel  sheet 
and  wrought  iron,  and  the  heating  chamber  is  of  braized  steel. 
Messrs.  Campbell  are  also  makers  of  insecticides,  and  their 
nicotine  “  repurified  ”  is  a  compound  of  exceptional  purity  and 
guaranteed  strength  for  the  use  of  horticulturists  who  prefer 
making  up  their  own  insecticides.  The  addition  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  this  greatly  increases  the  efficacy  of  home¬ 
made  preparations,  such  as  soap  and  paraffin  emulsions. 
Amongst  other  specialities  Campbell's  well-known  weed-killer 
deserves  attention  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  7th. 

[Concluded  Jrom  page  326.) 

Air.  K.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey,  staged  a 
group  of  dwarf  Lilium  longiflorum.  There  was  only  one  bulb  in 
each  pot,  and  many  of  them  had  two  and  three  stems. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner  had  a  group  of  the  new  Polyantha  Rose 
Mme.  N.  Levavasseur. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  the  Elardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Rhododendrons  and  Daffodils. 

Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  Gulval,  Penzance,  staged  a  collection 
of  Daffodils,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  medium  and  short  crowned 
section.  (Silver-gift  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  a  cut  state,  done  up  in  large  bunches 
and  set  up  in  glass  vases.  The  varieties  were  up  to  date  in  the 
matter  of  newness,  freshness,  and  size.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Streptocarpus,  the  flowers  of  which  were  of  large  size 
and  mostly  of  a  rich  violet  colour,  though  there  were  also  white 
varieties  having  a  violet  blotch  in  the  throat. 

J.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Sharrow,  Ripon,  staged  a  small  collection 
of  new  Daffodils,  for  which  he  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  exhibited  a  few 
very  choice  varieties  of  Daffodils,  including  the  magnificent 
trumpet  named  King  Alfred,  also  Viscountess  Falmouth,  Cyprian, 
and  Lord  Manchester,  all  of  which  were  very  handsome. 

MANCHESTER  ROYAL  BOTANICAL. 

April  7th  and  8th. 

This  beautiful  fixture  was  this  season  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and, 
as  usual,  the  major  portion  of  the  display  was  some  very  fine  banks 
of  Orchids,  equal  to  anything  that  has  been  seen  at  these  successful 
exhibitions.  In  addition,  some  fine  collections  of  Daffodils  were  staged, 
and  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  contributed  a  grand  exhibit 


of  Tulips,  noted  for  their  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  co.  Cork,  had  a  pleasing  display  of  their 
Alderborough  stain  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

Gold  Medal  Groups. — The  Stone  Orchid  Company,  Staffs.,  staged  a 
collection  of  much  interest  and  beauty,  including  Odontoglossum 
Adrianae  Basette  (F.  C.  C.),  O.  andersonianum  splendens,  O.  trium- 
phans  latisepalum  (very  fine),  O.  Cervantesii  decora,  O.  Rossi  majus, 
etc. 
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Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  G-ateacre,  liad  a  most  effective  combina¬ 
tion  including  many  beautiful  forms,  suck  as  Oattleya  schilieriana, 
Guteacre  variety  (A.  M.),  Cypripedium  Syrinx  (very  beautiful),  C. 
insigne  Dorothy,  Cymbidium  lowiahium,  Odontoglossom  Adnanae 
(good  form),  6.  Cnspum  (spotted  varieties),  Dendrobium  nobile, 
lmbilius,  D.  wardianum  album,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  as  usual,  was  to  the  lore  with  some 
beautiful  forms,  including  Miltonia  bleuana  superba  (F.  C.  C.,  grand), 
M.  vexillarium  granditiorum,  Oattleya  lawrenceana,  C.  Schroderae, 

C.  Mendelli,  Cypripedium  Morganiae,  C.  calio-rothsehiidianum,  Odonto- 
gl'ossum  crispum  vexillarium,  Epiphrontis  Yeitchii,  Ly castes,  etc. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  had  a  very  fine  lot,  amongst  which 
were  Dendrobium  Cybele  ashworthianium  (F.  C.  C.).  D.  Melanodiscus, 

D,  splend i d'iss i mum  leeanum,  D.  s.  grandiflorum,  D.  crassinode,  D. 
nobile  Victoriae,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Cypripedium  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Sutton  Harefield  variety,  Oattleya  Schroderae  dellense,  and  many 

°  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King’s  Co.,  Ireland,  had  a 
brilliant  show  of  their  Alderborough  strain  of  St.  Brigid’s  Anemones, 
of  large  double  flowers  of  intense  colouring,  which  should  increase  the 
growth  of  these'  interesting  and  cheap  plants. 

Silver-gilt-  Medals. — Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester, 
contributed  a  pleasing  mixed  display  of  Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  Lilacs 
of  sorts,  Clematis,  and  a  collection  of  Daffodils. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  had  a  telling  lot  of 
Narcissus,  with  Ferns,  greenery,  and  a.  resting  bank.  The  best  flowers 
were  M.  J.  Berkley  (tine  golden  colour),  Gloria  Mundi,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  maximus  superba,  -etc. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin,  had  a  brilliant  display  of 
Tulips,  Princess  Ida  (pale  primrose  and  white),  Hector,  Joostvan 
Vondel,  Greigii  (fine  scarlet),  Thomas  Moore,  Brunhilde,  etc.  Some 
eight  dozen  vases  of  Daffodils  were  also  staged,  including  King  Alfred, 
Bicolor'  Victoria  Maximus  (beautiful).  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Flamingo, 
Her  Majesty,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Ba-rrii  conspicuus,  Maggie  May,  Lady 
Margt.  Bose,  Bregattun,  etc. 

Messrs  Cliarlesworth  and  Co..  Bradford,  contributed  a  fine  stand  of 
Orchids,  Laeliocattleya  Mercia  (F.  C.  €.),  Oattleya  Schroderae  Minerva 
(F.  C.  0.),  Oncidium  concolor,  Masdevalia  Veitchii  grandiflora,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  in  variety,  Miltonia  bleuana  grandiflora  rosea, 
Laeliocattleya  highburyensis,  etc. 

S.  Grat-rix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range,  had  a  pleasing  lot,  including  two 
F.  C.  C.  for  a  Dendrobium  hybrid  and  Odontoglossum. 

J.  Le email,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey,  had  a  small  but  interesting  lot, 
including  Laelia  tenebrosa  x  aurea  (F.  0.  C.,  Laeliocattleya  cinna- 
barina  x  Oattleya  Mendellii,  Dendrobium  Venus  in  fine  form.  etc. 

Silver  Medals.— Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son.  Upper  Holloway, 
staged  a  collection  of  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Anemones,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Timperley.  showed  a  nice  lot  of  Dendrobiums  and 
Odontoglossums. 

0.  0.  Wrigley.  Esq.,  Bury,  had  a  nice  display  of  Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossums.  Cypripedium  villosum,  and  others. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  had  a  good  lot-  of  Dendrobiums, 
Lvcastes,  and  well-flowered  Sbphronitis  grandiflora. 

Mr.  S.  Allen,  Sale,  staged  Dendrobiums  with  strong  growths,  and  a 
fine  form  of  Anthurium  Seherzerianum. 

Other  Awards. — Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere.  had  a  Bronze  Medal  for  spring  flowers  and  Orchids  arranged  on  a 
stand  of  cork. 

Mr.  Broome,  Llandudno,  had  an  Award  of  Merit  for  outside  flowers, 
showing  the.  favoured  locality  -of  that  portion  of  Wales. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Knutsford.  had  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Auricula 
Alexandra,  a  free  yellow  blooming  variety,  and  a  similar  award  for 
the  exhibit  which  included  Primroses,  white  Jack-m-the-Green, 
Auricula  the  Bride,  etc. 

The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  I .  W earners,  tile 
curator  of  the  society’s  gardens. 

— 0 — 

MIDLAND  DAFFODIL. 

April  I6th  and  I7th. 

The  fifth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  and  although  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  last  year,  it-  was,  nevertheless,  a-  great  success.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  people,  notwithstanding  the  bitterly  cold  day  on  which 
the  show  was  opened,  and  the  fact  that  snow  fell  at  intervals.  The 
cold  and  unsettled  character  of  the  spring  and  the  frequent  showers  of 
bail  in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
Daffodils,  yet  there  was  «h  good  competition  in)  the  competitive  classes 
and  several  large  miscellaneous  exhibits  not  for  competition. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  Daffodils  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  Spetchley  Park,  Worcester,  who  had  a  great-  variety 
of  interesting  tvpes.  -set  up  with  their  own  foliage.  Very  fine  types 
were  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen.  Countess  Grey,  Glory  of  Leiden. 
Solfatare,  Noble.  Flamingo.  Will  Scarlett,  Lucifer,  Lul worth,  etc.  ;  the 
four  last-named  were  beautiful  forms  with  an  orange  or  scarlet  chalice. 
(Silver  Daffodil  Cup  and  Society’s  large  Gold  Medal.)  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  King's  Norton,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  who  had  Giant  and  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen  in  very  fine  condi¬ 
tion  (Silver  Bowl  and  the  Societyls  large  -Silver  Medal.)  The  third 
prize  was  secured  by  A.  S.  L.  Melville,  Esq..  Branston  Hall,  Lincoln. 
(Small  Silver  Bowl.)  The  fourth  prize  went  to  E.  M.  Crosfield .  Esq., 
Little  Acton,  Wrexham.  Mr.  J.  Mallender,  The  Gardens,  Hodsock 
Priory,  Worksop,  and  E.  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  The  Friary,  Hamlsworth, 


were  highly  commended.  Mr.  Mallender  had  a  giant  trumpet  Daffodil 
of  his  own  raising  named  Hodsock’ s  Pride,  which  made  a  very  telliu-r 
feature  in  his  exhibit.  The  parentage  was  N.  princeps  x  Horsfieldi. 

The  lead  for  twelve  varieties  of  trumpet  Daffodils  was  taken  liv 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  who  had  some  of  the  best  modern  tvpes  in 
cultivation.  Mr.  H.  B.  Young,  Metheringham,  Lincoln,  was  Second : 
the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Whitewell  Rectory,  Wfiitechurch,  was  third;  J.  JL 
Hartill,  Es-q.,  St.  Bernard’s  Road,  Olton,  came  in  fourth;  and  F.  A. 
Walter,  Esq.,  came  in  fifth. 

For  six  varieties  of  trumpet  Daffodils,  W.  B.  Latham,  Esq.  ,  curator 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  took  the  primary  award.  He  was 
followed  by  C.  L.  Branson,  Esq.,  The  Gardens,  Coleshill  Park. 
Coleshill. 

The  leading  award  for  twelve  varieties  of  Medii-coronati  Daffodils 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  who  were  followed  by  H.  It 
Young,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  A.  S.  L.  Melville,  Esq.,  and  F.  A. 
Walton,  Esq.,  in  this  order. 

The  lead  for  six  Medii-coronati  varieties  was  taken  by  H.  B.  Hartill. 
Esq.,  who  had  splendid  flowers  of  Lulworth.  W.  B.  Latham,  Esq. 
was  second,  and  C.  B.  Branson,  Esq.,  third. 

For  six  Parvi-conorati  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Young; 
the  Rev.  J.  Jacob  was  second;  and  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville.  Esq. .  was 
third. 

For  six  Parvi-coronati  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Young: 
and  Sons,  showing  Homer,  Almira,  poetarum,  Poem,  Dante,  etc. 

The  primary  award  for  twelve  varieties  of  Daffodils  not  costing  mu 
than  10s.  per  dozen  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Cartwright,  ka.q 
Norton.  The  second  prize  went  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq..  Edgb.istnn. 
Birmingham,  and  the  third  was  won  by  R.  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  Taptun 
Grove,  Chesterfield. 

The  leading  award  for  nine  varieties  of  Tulips  was  taken  by  Mr. 
R.  V.  Cartwright,  who  was  followed  by  W.  B.  Latham,  Esq.  Mi. 
Cartwright  also  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Spanish  Irises,  bei.i-; 
the  only  exhibitor  in  that  class.  He  also  took  the  lead  for  twelve  pu- 
of  Daffodils,  having  really  well-grown  plants  of  remarkable  vigour  ii. 
twenty-four  siz-.  pots.  In  the  latter  case  lie  was  followed  by  J.  A, 
Kenrick,  Esq. 

W.  B.  Latham.  Esq.,  had  six  pots  of  Daffodils,  and  was  follow;  1 
by  J.  Sceaney,  Esq.  (-Harborne),  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Sharp  (Edgbaston).  !,i 
this  order. 

W.  B.  Latham,  Esq.,  also-  took  the  lead  for  six  pots  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissi,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  and  J.  A.  Ken¬ 
drick,  Escp,  as  named. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cart-wright  came  to  the  front  for  six  pots  of  single  Tulips, 
beating  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  and  W.  B.  Latham,  Esq.,  in  this  ordei 
of  merit.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Lily  of  tin 
Valley. 

A  pretty  and  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  cut  Daffodils  arranged  on  small  round  tables  isolated  upon  tin 
floor.  The  prize-winners  in  the  order  of  merit  were  Messrs.  P>qa 
and  Sons,  W.  B.  Latham,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Mnstin  (City  Road,  Edgbaston). 
J.  Sceaney.  Esq.,  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  took  the  lead  for  a  bouquet  of  Daffodil'. 
W.  R.  Latham,  Esq.,  being  second. 

-Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  also  had  the.  best  howl  or  centrepiece  of  cut 
Daffodils.  They  were  followed  by  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq..  Miss  Clark-. 
(Ashmount,  Ladypool  Road),  J.  'Sceaney,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Vymlhaii 
Brodie  (Wylde  Green). 

The  best  three  vases  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  were  shown  by  J.  A 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright.  The  lattei 
came  to  the  front  for  three  jars  or  bowls  of  any  other  Daffodils  grown  it 
cocoanut  or  moss  fibre.  He  was  followed  bv  J.  A.  Kenrick.  Esq. 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Sharp. 

The  lead  for  a  box  or  basket  of  cut  blooms  of  Daffodils  was  takei 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hartill.  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob. 

Six  Silver  Medals  were  awarded,  one  to  each  of  those  flowers  selects, 
from  the  trade  and  competitive  exhibits  as  the  best  in  the  exhibition! 
Miss  Wilmo-t,  Warley  Place,  Great  Worley,  was  awarded  one  of  tin 
medals  for  a  Parvi-coronati  seedling  Incognita,  and  another  for  t lie 
premier  Medii-coronati  seedling  Robert  Berkeley.  Messrs.  Barr  an- 
Sons  had  a  medal  for  the  premier  Magni-coronati  seedling  Francis-ca 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  received  a  medal  for  the  premier  Parvi-coronan 
Southern  Star,  and  another  for  the  premier  Medii-coronati  V  l*,!l 
Queen.  A.  S.  Melville,  Escp,  had  a  medal  for  the  premier  Alagm 
coronati  King  Alfred,  a  rather  Small  flower,  but  very  perfect. 

M I  SCULL  ANEOTTS  EX  HI  li  ITS. 

E.  A.  Walton.  Escp,  set  up  a  collection  of  Daffodils  in  glass  vases 
and  also  had  an  arrangement  on  a  stand. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson.  22.  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  exhibited  • 
collection  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils.  The  lulips  wire  ;u ranged  in  th 
centre  of  the  large  group,  and  contained  such  fine  varieties  as  Kmg  e 
the  Yellows,  Duchesse  de  Panne,  White  Swan,  Golden  Crown.  P''m 
of  Austria,  etc.  They  had  all  the  leading  forms  of  Daffodils,  includm;- 
Emperor,  Empress,  P.  R.  Barr,  and  the  newer  Brigadier,  Maggij 

May,  etc.  •  ,  .  . .  (  i 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  had  an  exhibit  of  floral  device 
including  anchors,  baskets,  bouquets,  etc. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  staged  a  group  c 
Daffodils  and  Tulips  grown  in  pots,  and  in  his  usual  good  form. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nursery,  Lowdham,  No  > 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  such  fine  varietic 
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as  Wear  dale  Perfection,  King  Allred,  Hodsock’s  Pride,  Shakespeare, 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  Grandee,  Santa  Maria,  etc. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  set  up 
a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Daffodils  on  moss,  'the  new  varie¬ 
ties  staged  by  them  caused  quite  a  sensation  amongst  lovers  of  this 
class  ol  plants.  They  included  the  beautilul  white  varieties  named 
Loveliness,  Francisca,  Mrs.  George  Barr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham, 
the  two  first  being  the  purest  white.  Other  grand  things  were  Mme. 
de  Graaff,  Cleopatra,  Osiris,  Ataianta,  Apricot  Phoenix,  and  Odorus 
rugulosus  maximus.  A  large  number  of  certificates  were  awarded,  and 
we  shall  describe  these  when  space  will  allow. 

Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  The  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  Daffodils.  She  had  many  fine  trumpet  varieties,  but 
the  orange  crowned  Lobster,  Vesuvius,  Lucifer,  and  Vivid  were  very 
fine. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery,  Geashill, 
Ireland,  had  a  table  ol  St.  Bridget  Anemones,  mostly  double,  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours,  and  all  in  very  fresh  condition. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birmingham,  had  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  Rose  Chatenay,  with  large  flowers  of  a  rose  colour,  and 
leliciously  scented.  They  were  cut  with  their  own  foliage  and  set  up 
n  vases.  They  had  two  American  varieties  of  Carnations.  By  far  the 
iner  was  Leander,  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  smooth  at  the  margins, 
ind  therefore  of  much  finer  quality  than  Mrs.  Lawson,  also  shown. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  had  a  fine 
xliibit  of  Anemone  coronaria,  A.  fulgens  oculata,  and  A.  King  of 
icarlets,  richly  coloured  and  a  double  variety.  They  also  showed  some 
lulips. 

Messrs.  It.  G.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  set  up  a  fine  collection  of 
faffodils  representing  the  better  known  kinds,  and  such  types  as 
Fictoria,  Weardale  Perfection,  Mme.  Plemp,  etc. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  staged  a  collection 
f  Daffodils  in  pots. 

The  Midland  Spring  Gardens,  Northfieid,  also  staged  a  small  collec- 
ion  of  Daffodils. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons,  Daffodil  Nurseries,  Spalding,  staged 
group  of  Daffodils  neatly  set  up. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  Wisbech,  set  up  a  collection  of  Daffodils  mixed  with 
ulips  alternately. 

Messrs.  Dickson’s,  Chester,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils,  includ- 
lg  several  of  the  less  commonly  cultivated  species ;  also  the  large 
iants  like  Mme.  de  Graaff,  etc. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Salisbury,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
>r  a  collection  of  seedlings  which  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention 
id  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  but  particularly  the 
lecialists.  Royal  was  the  name  of  a  huge  trumpet  Daffodil  in  this 
and,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  open  after  having  been  fully 
iposed  since  it  expanded  on  the  5th  of  this  month. 

— o— 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA. 

April  21st. 

The  presence  of  Primulas  and  Auriculas  caused  a  great  crowd  of 
;  eople  to  be  present,  and  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  the 
hibits.  Auriculas  were  present  in  considerable  abundance,  and  com- 
tition  in  several  classes  was  very  close. 

The  premer  award  for  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  was  secured  by 
e  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  who  had  very  fine  speci¬ 
es  of  Dauntless,  ‘'Orpheus,  Memoir,  Favourite,  and  Orient.  Mr. 
(tnes  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  took  the  second 
ice  with  Mrs.  Henwood,  Magpie,  Marmion,  etc.  ;  Mr.  J.  Sargent, 
bham,  came  in  third;  AH.  W.  Bathgate,  Cranfield,  Enfield,  was 
irth;  and  Mr.  Wnr.  Beale,  Hayes  Place  Gardens,  Kent,  came  in 
h,  yet  nevertheless  had  the  premier  show  Auricula  in  the  exhibition, 
the  variety  named  Mrs.  Henwood. 

I  Sir.  James  Douglas  came  to  the  front  for  six  Auriculas,  dissimilar, 
i  >wing  Airs.  Dodswell,  Gladiator,  and  Richard  Headley,  which  were 
Ay  fine.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.W.,  took  the 
ond  place ;  Air.  J.  Sargent  was  third ;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was 
i  rth;  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  came  in  fifth. 

Che  premier  award  for  four  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  was  taken  by  Air. 

1  rnell  Purnell,  Streatham  Hill ;  Air.  A.  S.  Hampton,  Reading,  was 
>  ond ;  Air.  R.  Holding,  Birmingham,  came  in  third ;  J.  T.  Bensett 
J  Esq.,  was  fourth;  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq..  Castle  ton.  Manchester, 
i  k  the  fifth  place  in  keen  competition. 

'he  last-named  took  the  leading  place  for  two  distinct  Auriculas, 

1  plant  of  Airs.  Potts  being  very  fine.  Air.  Purnell  Purnell  took  the 
'  md  place ;  Air.  A.  S.  Hampton  was  third ;  Air.  R.  Holding  came  m 
f  rth ;  and  Air.  R  Staward.  Sarisburg  Court  Gardens.  Southampton, 
t  k  the  fifth  place. 

'or  a  single  specimen,  green  edged,  the  leading  place  was  taken  by 
-  W.  Smith,  who  was  also  second;  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  was  third; 
t  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  fourth  and  fifth;  A.  S.  Hampton,  Esq.,  sixth; 

J  Sargent,  Esq.,  seventh. 

or  a  single  specimen,  green  edged.  F.  Wellesley.  Esq.,  took  the  lead, 
a  was  also  second;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  third;  J.  T.  Bennett 
1  ,  Esq.,  fourth;  Air.  W.  Smith,  fifth  and  sixth;  and  A.  R.  Brown, 

1 ,,  seventh. 

'or  a  single  specimen,  white  edged,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Air. 
y  Smith ;  J.  Sargent,  Esq.,  was  second;  R.  Holding,  Esq.,  third; 
Park,  Esq.,  fourth;  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  fifth. 

he  leading  prize  for  a  single  specimen  self  was  taken  by  J.  W- 
rtley,  Esq.;  R  Holding,  Esq.,  was  third;  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  fourth 


and  fifth;  Air.  Chas.  Turner,  sixth;  and  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq., 
seventh. 

The  leading  prize  for  a  collection  of  fifty  Auriculas  in  not  less  than 
twenty  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  rtouglas,  who  had  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Beilona,  Lord  Lome,  Amy  Robsart,  Kinrley  Hioberd,  Heather- 
beii,  etc.  Mr.  Purnell  Purnelt  came  in  second  witn  a  very  good  lot  of 
vigorous  growth,  but  just  a  trifle  drawn  in  certain  cases.  Mr.  Win, 
Beale,  Hayes  Place  Gardens,  Kent,  came  in  third  with  much  d  waiter 
plants,  mostly  in  smaller  pots. 

The  leading  prize  for  six  grey  Auriculas  was  secured  by  J.  Sargent, 
Esq.;  Air.  Win.  Beale  was  second;  J.  B.  Pocock,  Esq.,  Bromley,  was 
third ;  and  Air.  Chas.  Turner  was  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Alpine  Auriculas  the  leading  award  was  taken 
by  Air.  J.  W.  Bentley,  who  had  grand  samples  of  Coronation,  Coronet, 
xoby,  Edith,  etc.  Mr.  James  Douglas  took  the  second  place  witn 
some  very  Hue  variates,  including  i\o»y  Morn.  AH'.  Win.  Beale  came 
in  third ;  and  Air.  Chas.  Turner  was  fourth. 

Air.  James  Douglas  took  the  lead  for  six  Alpine  Auriculas,  dissimilar, 
showing  Rosy  Morn  and  Firefly,  two  of  the  very  best,  in  grand  condi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe  was  second;  Mr.  R  Holding  came  in 
third;  Mr.  Wm.  Beale  was  fourth;  and  Air.  F.  W.  Price,  Beckenham, 
was  fifth. 

Hr  the  class  for  four  Alpine  Auriculas,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  took 
the  leading  place;  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  was  second;  A.  R.  mown, 
Esq.,  third;  F.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  fourth;  and  R.  Holding,  Esq.,  tilth. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.,  had  the  best  single  Alpine  with  a  gold 
centre;  F.  W.  Price,  Esq.,  was  second;  A.  >S.  Hampton,  Esq.,  third; 
Air.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  fourth. 

In  the  single  Alpme,  with  a  white  centre,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Es-q. ,  was 
first;  Air.  W.  Beale,  second;  and  Mr.  R.  tttaward,  third  and  him. 

For  six  Alpines,  dissimilar,  R.  Holding,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  All. 
J.  R.  Pocock  second. 

For  Alpine  seedlings  with  a  gold  centre,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  was 
first.  , 

Air.  Jaimes  Douglas  was  awarded  the  leading  prize  for  twelve  fancy 
Auriculas. 

The  leading  award  for  six. Primulas,  distinct  species,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  W.  Beale ;  Air.  Purnell  Purnell  w’as  second,  and  Air.  Richard  Dean 
came  in  third. 

The  leading  award  of  a  group  of  any  species  or  varieties  of  Primulas 
or  Auriculas  was  taken  by  Air.  Wm.  Beale,  who  had  many  very  beau¬ 
tiful  species  and  varieties.  Air.  Purnell  Purnell  was  a  good  second. 

Air.  P.  D.  Williams,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  took  the  lead  for  twelve 
Polyanthuses,  dissimilar,  showing  very  fine  varieties  indeed,  with 
unusually  large  flowers.  Alessrs.  W.  J.  Stokes  and  Son,  Trowbridge, 
took  the  second  place  with  larger  plants  having  smaller  flowers. 

Air.  R.  Dean  took  the  leading  prize  for  twelve  Primroses,  dissimilar. 
He  also  took  prizes  in  one  or  two  classes  for  gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 
J.  W.  Bentley.  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  three  Polyanthuses,  dissimilar. 

For  a  group  of  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  plants,  Air.  Wm.  Beale  took 
the  leading  place  with  a  various'  and  fine  lot  of  plants. 


Flower  Show  at  Sandown. 

The  interior  of  the  Sandown  Town  Hall  presented  an  appearance  of 
conspicuous  brightness  and  beauty  on  the  8th  just.,  the  occasion  being 
a  spring  flower  and  bulb  show,  which  was  arranged  in  aid  of  tile 
funds  of  the  Sandown  Band.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  committee, 
under  the  control  of  the  guiding  genius  of  Air.  Arthur  Douglas,  who 
is  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  band,  the  flower  shows  that  have 
been  held  have  proved  unbounded  successes,  and  the  exhibition  afforded 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  prettier  show,  comprising  more  beautiful 
or  varied  specimens,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  another  town  the 
size  of  Sandown.  Practically  all  the  available  space  was  utilised. 
Depending  from  the  ceiling  were  large  flags',  kindly  lent  by  the  Pier 
Company7  and  effectively  hung  by  Pier-master  Edmonds.  Over  the 
entrance  doorway  were  a  large  number  of  pot  flowers,  kindly  lent  by 
Alessrs.  A.  and  G.  0.  Drabble,  who  also  loaned  the  splendid  Palms 
which  formed  so  excellent  a  background  to  the  exhibition  of  Daffodils 
and  Narcissi  occupying  the  whole  of  the  front,  of  the  stage. 

The  judging  of  the  floral  exhibits  was  in  the  capable  and  experienced 
hands  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Orchard.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening 
excellent  music  was  provided  by  Aliss  Hettie  Aleadows’s  orchestra, 
whose  selections  were  listened  to  with  much  pleasure.  The  show  was 
well  patronised,  especially  in  the  evening.  We  append  a  list  of 
awards  : — 

Group  of  pot  flowering  and  foliage  plants — 1,  J.  Ginger ;  2,  !8.  Banks. 
Three  pots  of  any  flowering  plants — 1.  J.  Ginger;  2,  J.  Nicholas. 

Four  pots  of  Azaleas — 1,  J.  Ginger. 

Six  pots  of  Cinerarias — 1,  J.  Ginger ;  2,  J.  Nicholas. 

Cut  Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  in  vases — S.  Banks. 

Six  pots  of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi — 1.  S.  Banks;  2,  J.  Ginger. 

Cut  flowers,  grown  in  the  open — 1,  S.  Banks ;  2,  J.  Ginger. 

Hyacinths — 1.  J.  Ginger. 

Polyanthus — 2,  S.  Banks. 

Wallflowers — 1,  S.  Banks. 

Cut  Pansv  blooms — 2,  J.  Ginger. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley— A.  and  G.  C.  Drabble,  not  for  competition. 
Tulips — A.  and  G.  C.  Drabble,  not  for  competition. 

(The  report  of  the  R.H.S.  meeting  is  held  over  till  next  week.) 
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OBITUARY. 

Archibald  Farquhar  Barron,  V  M.H. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  at  his  residence,  13,  Sutton  Court  lload,  Chiswick, 
on  the  15th  inst.,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  after 
a  long  illness.  He  had  gradually  been  failing  in  health  for 


Archibald  Farquiiar  Barron,  V.M.H. 

some  years,  and  was  intermittently  better  and  worse  at  inter¬ 
vals,  being  sometimes  quite  cheerful,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month  lie  had  been  gradually  fading  away. 

Originally  hailing  from  Newburgh,  Aberdeenshire,  he  spent 
the  early  days  of  his  gardening  career  on  Deeside,  having  been 
in  the  gardens  at  Crathie  Castle,  but  came  to  London  while  still 
a  young  man.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  he  soon  made  his  mark,  and  rose  by 
rapid  strides  till  he  became  superintendent,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  retirement  in  1895,  after  thirty-five  years’ 
service. 

When  the  big  vinery  at  Chiswick  was  first  converted  to  that 
use,  the  Vines  were  planted  inside,  and  very  soon  became  an 
entire  failure.  Mr.  Barron  took  the  vinery  in  hand,  made  the 
outside  borders  still  existing,  and  planted  the  roots  outside, 
while  the  Vine  rods  were  introduced  below  the  low  walls  to 
the  interior.  With  the  skilful  management  which  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Vines  they  very  soon,  became  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  and  annually  bore  heavy  crops,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  different  sections 
were  all  grown  under  one  roof  and  therefore,  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.  Herein  was  evinced  the  skill  of  the  master, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  the  varieties  continue  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington  there  were  two  superintendents — one  at  Chiswick 
and  the  other  at  South  Kensington — but  Mr.  Barron  took  over 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  latter  place  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  shows  there.  In  those  days  Mr. 
Barron’s  duties  were  arduous,  though  he  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  During  the  troublous  times  of  the  society  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  his  consummate  tact  did  much  to  hold  the  supporters 
of  the  society  together.  He  also  carried  out  many  improve¬ 
ments  at  Chiswick,  as  far  as  the  means  at  command  would 


allow.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  garden  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  him  between  the  years  1880  and  1882.  Just  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  the  garden  had  been  curtailed  in  size  by  the 
separation  of  that  portion  now  known  as  Devonburst,  which 
contained  a  fine  collection  of  trees,  and  formed  part  of  the 
arboretum  of  the  society.  The  rearrangement  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  partly  owing  to  the  curtailment  of  the  space  and 
partly  to  the  new  requirements  of  the  garden.  The  trials  of 
various  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  were  incessant. 

In  1873  Mr.  Barron  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  Vines 
and  Vine  Culture  for  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,”  and  these 
having  continued  for  some  years,  he  was  at  length  induced  to 
add  some  fresh  chapters,  together  with  plates  and  other  illus¬ 
trations,  publishing  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  book  under 
the  title  of  “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture.”  Though  intended  as  a 
text-book,  chiefly  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs  and  young 
gardeners,  the  book  has  been  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 
ever  since,  having  passed  into  its  fourth  edition.  The  first 
appeared  in  1883,  the  other  three  editions  being  published  in 
1887,  1892,  and  1900  respectively.  A  French  edition  of  it  was 
also  published  in  Belgium  some  years  ago. 

“British  Apples”  was  also  compiled  by  Mr.  Barron  as  a 
report  of  the  National  Apple  Congress  held  by  the  society  at 
Chiswick  in  1883,  the  book  appearing  in  1884.  The  book  on 
the  “Apple  and  Pear  Conference,”  in  1888,  was  modelled  after 
that  first  named ;  and  a  book  on  the  “  Plum  Conference,”  -it 
Edinburgh,  also  copied  the  same  plan. 

In  1887  was  founded  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee,  and  Mr. 
Barron  became  its  first  secretary,  a  post  he  retained  with  great 
satisfaction  to  all  till  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  a 
few  years  ago.  In  1889  he  was  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  an  event  which  was  regarded  as  highly 
appropriate  and  deserving.  When  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture  was  established  in  1897  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  Mr.  Barron 
was  made  one  of  the  original  recipients,  with  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval.  He  was  also  a  great  authority  on  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
and  annually  named  some  hundreds  of  specimens  for  various 
people. 

Amongst  gardeners  and  all  classes  of  people  attending  the 
shows,  he  was  highly  popular,  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Roya 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  being  frequently  the  scene  of  a  fresl 
outburst-  of  enthusiasm.  He  leaves  a  widow,  one  son,  and  two 
daughters  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  sympathy 
of  his  wide  circle  of  friends  will  go  out  to  those  1x110111  lie  ha- 
left.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Chiswick  Parish  Church  oi 
Saturday  last  at  four  o’clock.  Amongst  those  present  wen 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jupp  and  liis  sons,  Commander  Robinson,  Dr 
Masters,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Matthews,  G.  Wythes,  A.  Dean,  H.  B 
May,  S.  T.  Wright,  Henry  G.  Cox  (representing  Messrs.  Suttoi 
and  Sons),  and  J.  H.  Dick.  Messrs.  W.  P.  Thomson,  T 
Humphries,  Turner,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  J.  Fraser  were  some  o 
the  employees  at  one  time  under  Mr.  Barron.  Many  beautifu; 
wreaths  were  sent,  including  Apple  blossom  from  Mrs.  Barren 
and  daughters,  and  wreaths  from  Mr.  W.  Marshall.  Messrs, 
Sutton  and  Sons,  and  others. 


Hippeastrum  Reginae. 

At  this  season,  when  the  greenhouse  is  rendered  gay  by  tin, 
beautiful  handsome  flowers  of  garden  forms,  it  is  interesting- 
and  gratifying,  xve  presume,  to  the  hybridist — to  turn  to  tin 
species  and  contemplate  the  improvement  effected  on  thj 
flowers  of  the  popular  Amaryllis  of  to-day  through  the  agency 
of  that  fruitful  “  marriage  priest,”  the  hybridist.  It  wa, 
introduced  in  1728,  and  named  Lilium  Reginae,  in  honour  o 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.  Crossed  with  equstre,  it  gave  th 
crimson  tint  to  the  early  hybrids  which  were  amongst  the  tin' 
parents  of  the  present  race.  Flowers,  bright  red,  with  obovat 
acute  segments,  4  in.  to-  5  in.  long,  and  throat  with  a  large 
greenish-white  star,  whilst  the  small,  inner,  anterior  segmen 
is  very  noticeable. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  363.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


China  Asters  for  Bedding  Out. 

Asters  that  are  wanted  for  early  flowering  sow  now  in  boxes 
>f  <?ood  loamy  soil  mixed  with  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Place  the 
)Oxes  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  give  them  a  little 
jvater,  and  place  sheets  of  paper  over  them  until  the  seedlings 
ippear.  When  the  seedlings  are  fit  for  handling  prick  them 
,ut  into  other  boxes,  the  compost  consisting  of  same  as  advised 
or  the  seed.  After  they  are  pricked  out,  give  them  a  little 
rater  and  shade  if  the  sun  gets  too  strong  for  them.  They  can  be 
ilaced  back  on  the  shelf  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  put  in  a 
rame  to  harden  them  off.  They  can  be  planted  out  in  the 
econd  or  third  week  in  May  in  a  bed  that  has  been  deeply  dug 
nd  well  manured.  In  very  dry  weather  they  should  be  afforded 
little  water  to  keep  them  moist  at  the  roots.  Nothing  looks 
lore  effective  than  a  bed  of  Asters  in  the  summer  with  an 
iging  of  blue  Lobelia  compacta  or  Emperor  William.  Some 
ood  varieties  of  Asters  are  Comet,  White  Queen  of  the  Fillibres, 
nd  Pride  of  the  Market,  which  grow  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
alf,  and  Victoria  mixed,  which  has  some  beautiful  colours  in 
,  and  hortensis,  a  blue  variety,  and  hortensis  ruber,  a  red  one, 
hich  are  very  effective  mixed  in  with  the  first-named  varieties, 
sters  like  a  deep  and  well-manured  bed  of  soil,  and  not  too  dry. 

J.  K.  D. 

Humea  Elcgans. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  that  a 
irdener  has  to  grow,  for  he  is  always  in  danger  of  losing  it  at 
tmost  all  periods  of  its  growth. 

I  sowed  seed  of  it  last  July,  and  potted  on  about  two  dozen  of 
le  most  forward  in  the  autumn  into  32-sized  pots  from  60’s, 
hich  were  well  rooted  ;  but  -am  sorry  to  say  I  lost  them  all 
uring  the  winter  months,  although  I  took  the  utmost  pains  in 
atering  them,  and  also  grew  them  very  cool.  I  potted  them 
ghtly,  too,  and  in  fairly  light  -Soil,  which  at  other  times  they 
ive  liked  and  grown  well. 

The  -rest  of  the  seedlings  (in  case  of  accident)  I  kept-  in  thumb 
pts  and  small  60's  until  -the  beginning  of  February,  and 
iey  were  well  starved  by  that  time  and  very  much  pot  bound, 
potted  on  another  two  dozen,  still  keeping  them  very  cool,  and 
ey  grew  away  beautiful,  clean  and  healthy,  and  s-o  far  I  have 
>t  lost  one.  Last  week  I  gave  them  their  final  shift,  and  they 
e  making  good  headway  now,  but  no  effort  whatever  must  be 
linquished  if  a  man  wants  to  get  a  thorough  good  batch  of 
inneas.  From  start  to  finish  they  must  have  undivided  atten- 
)n,  for  I  consider  growing  these  things  a  great  help  to  make 
'ung  gardeners  careful  in  their  work,  for  when  they  see  a  balch 
inig  off,  if  they  have  any  feeling,  it  must  put  them  on  their 
i  ard  to  have  another  try,  and  never  relax  their  efforts  ;  let  them 
vert  to  the  -old  saying,  “  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try, 

1  again.”  H.  G.  W. 

Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias  from  Seed. 

Admirers  -of  the  tuberous  Begonia  will  welcome  the  following 
re  respecting  the  successful  raising  from  seed  of  this  lovely 
’e  of  plants.  Early  in  the  year  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  start, 
y  the  second  week  in  January  ;  but  by  sowing  as  late  as-  April 
,[;1  plants  can.  be  procured  which  would  do  great  service  in  the 
tumn  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  besides 
iking  excellent  tubers  for  next  year’s  work, 
iieed  pans  which  are  very  shallow  should  be  used,  filling  them 
If  full  with  clean  crocks,  adding  some  suitable  rough  stuff, 
m  filling  to  half  an  -inch  of  the  rim  with  compost,  consisting  of 
o  parts  good  leaf  soil  and  one  of  light  loam  ;  to  this  add 
'  >ugh  Bedfordshire  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open.  This  should 
.  we,y  ouxed  together,  passing  it-  through  a  large  meshed  sieve 

-  J  good  method  of  mixing.  I  do  not  advocate  finely  sifted  soil, 

-  1  find  that  soil  that  is  used  rough  does  not  get  sour  so  quickly 
finely  sifted  material,  which  lays  closer  together,  and  conse- 

( icker  retainS  Water  l°nger’  and  is  likely  to  get  stagnant 

Vfter  filling  the  pans,  finish  off  the  surface  with  fine  soil,  which 
'  \  e  obtained  by  taking  some  soil  in  the  hand,  and  by  giving 
!  and  a  few  horizontal  movements  fine  soil  suitable  for  facing 
i  .  f;10  ^ans  covenng  the  seed  will  be  found  resting  betweem 
i  n  the  plan  is  not  only  better  but  much  quicker  than 

i  n-g  finely  sifted  soil. 

,  iI!l^Lthe  ar®  filled  give  a  light  watering  with  a  fine  rose 
,  and  stand  to  settle  (to  ensure  that  nothing  foreign  ger¬ 


minates  m  the  soil  used  put  it  in  a  bag  or  box  and  place  it  in 
an  oi  en).  Sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly  upon  the  surface, 
covering  veiy  -slightly,  placing  t-he  pans  in  bottom  heat,  where 
an  even  temperature  of  about  65°  is  maintained,  covering  each 
pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 

In  a  few  weeks  s-ome  of  the  seedlings  will  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  when  large  enough  should  be  transferred  to  boxes. 

he  oidmivy  market  trays,  about  l^in.  deep,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Take  an  ordinary  garden  label  and  split  it, 
also  trim  off  t-fie  end  to  represent  a  spade,  cutting  a  small  piece 
tro-m  the  centre,  making,  as  it  were,  a  small  fork.  This  will  be 
round  an  ideal  arrangement  for  transferring  the  tiny  seedlings 
from  tlie  seed  pans  to  the  boxes.  By  putting  the  fork  under  the 
seed  leaves  the  youngsters  can  be  lifted  and  conveyed  with  ease  to 
the  boxes  j^jepared  for  them.  Soil  as  used  for  the  seed  pans  is 
suitable  for  the  -boxes.  These  boxes  are  capable  of  holding 
several  hundreds.  After  being  pricked  out  water  lightlv  to 
settle  the  soil  around  the  plants.  Place  in  a  warm  structure 
and  shade  from  strong  sun.  A  moist,  humid  atmosphere  is  what 
the  Begonia  enjoys,  and  tho-se  who  want  -to  be  successful  with 
tuiem  should  endeavour  to  maintain  -this. 

As  the  seedlings  advance  in  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
tne-m  anotuer  shaft  either  by  pricking  out  again  into  other  boxes 
or  by  placing  them  in  pots;  good  serviceable  plants,  flowe.rin* 
m  July  and  August  m  48°,  can  be  obtained  from  seed  -sown  in 
January.  As  a  bedding  plant  these  seedlings  are  excellent, 
making  -a  grand  display,  until  the  autumn  frosts  take  them  off 
Many  good  things  oan  be  selected  from  seedlings  planted  out-  in 
this  way  equal  m  quality  to  many  high  priced  ones  advertised  by 
growers  and  from  seed  .  saved  at  home.  Hybridised  as  recom- 
mernded  in  my  previous  article,  rich  gems  are  obtainable. 

loose  should  be  promptly  -labelled  when  in  flower,  and  valued 
for  next  year’s  pot  work.  H  w  c 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  beaut-ifni  flowering  plant  has  not  attained  t-he  popularity 
which  it  deserves  ;  it  only  wants  to  be  better  known  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  is  described  as  a  cross  between  B.  socotrana  and  B. 
Dergei  having  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  round  and  of  a 
fleshy  -texture ;  its  flowers,  which  are  small,  -are  of  a  beautiful 
rosy  pmk,  and  borne  in  great  profusion  all  over  the  plant  from 
early  autumn  till  late  m  spring.  As  a  pot  plant  for  the  con¬ 
servatory  or -house  decoration  it  has  few  equals,  whilst  for  cuttin* 
purposes  it  is  invaluable.  ° 

The  usual  methods  of  propagation  are  by  cuttings  or  leaves 
taken  from  plants  winch  have  been  -allowed  to  flower."  March  or 
Apiil  is  about  the  besit  time  for  taking  such  in  order  to  obtain 
plants  m  autumn-  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and  the  same 
t-liiough,  unless  it  is  desired  to  grow  only  in  small  pots  when  they 
may  be  propagated  in  May  or  June. 

To  propagate  by  cuttings  select  young  sh-oots  of  -two  to  three 
inches  m  length  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  These,  after  bavin* 
been  prepared,  should  be  inserted  around  the  edge  of  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  cocoanut  fibre.  Having  -been  given  a’  good  water  in*, 
place  them  in  a  projjagatiing  pit  of  70  to  80  degrees.  Avoid  odvina 
any  more  water  unless  absolutely  necessary  until  they  are  roote-f' 
To  propagate  by  leaves,  these  should  be  taken  with  stems  one  inch 
long,  picked  out  into  pot-s  or  pans,  and  treated  as  above.  When 
the  cuttings  or  leaves  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off 
into  3-inc:h  pots,  and  placed  in-  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees. 
When  they  have  filled  these  pots  with  roots  they  may  be  shifted 
on  into  4  or  5  inch  pots,  and  later  into  their  flowering'pots,  which 
may  be  6  or  7  inch,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  sand.  Water  freely 
and  syringe  overhead.  They  may  now  be  grown  in  a  temperature 
of  from  50  to  60  degrees,  shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  but  given 
plenty  of  air.  When  well  established  manure  water  may  be  given 
o-n-ce  or  twice  a  week,  which  will  have  a  beneficial  result.  °  The 
plants  do  not  require  pinching  to  make  them  bushy  ;  the  leading 
stem  should  be  slightly  supported  by  a  thin  stake,  when  they  will 
naturally  become  pyramidal.  Should  any  flower  buds  make  their 
appearance  during  gro-wth  they  should  be  removed.  During  the 
winter  and  flowering  period  the  atmosphere  around  them  should 
be  kept  dry,  watering  less  frequently.  All  .yellow  leaves  and  spent 
flowers  should  be  carefully  removed,  -as  they  cause  the  damping 
off  of  the  other  flo-wers.  The  plants  when  grown  under  rather  dry 
conditions  are  attacked  by  a  small  mite,  a  species  of  Tarsonymus. 
Being  colourless  and  so  minute  a  microscopic  lens  is  necessary  in 
order  to  inspect  the  leaves.  Unless  checked  at  the  commence- 
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iiient  they  cause  great  damage.  If  present,  syringe  the  plants 
well,  particularly  the  under  side,  and  then  dust  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Create  a  moist  atmosphere  by  well  damping  down, 
wetting  likewise  the  hot  water  pipes.  If  done  of  an  evening  the 
house  may  be  shut  up  for  the  night  in  this  condition,  when  this 
pest  can  be  conquered. 

A  beautiful  sport  from  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  Turnford  Hall, 
whose  flowers  are  white  and  a  trifle  larger,  and  which  is  equally 
as  profuse  in  flowering  as  its  parent.  G.  D.  Rowles. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  Rhamnoides). 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  how  seldom  the  Sea  Buckthorn, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  is  used  to  advantage 
in  our  inland  gardens.  This  shrub,  well  known  to  most 
gardeners,  is  low  growing,  having  small  linear  leaves,  which  are 
silvery  in  appearance,  and  bearing  minute  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  bright  orange  berries,  borne  in  profusion.  It  is 
indeed  most  ornamental  in  the  winter. 

Although  a  seashore  native,  it  develops  its  full  beauty  in  any 
deep,  rich,  .and  moist  soil,  its  best  position  being  in  some  damp 
spot,  either  near  a  running  stream  or  lake. 

Being  dioecious — .that  is  to  say,  it  produces  its  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants — it  is  essential  that  Hie  shrubs  of  both 
sexes  should  not  be  growing  far  apart.  One  pollen-bearing  plant 
is  capable  of  fertilising  the  female  plants  for  a  considerable  area. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
stamens,  for  in  damp,  weather  they  are  protected  by  the  bnaoteoles, 
which  form  a  hood  over  .them,  and  when  the  weather  is  dry  they 
separate,  allowing  the  pollen  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

The  male  form  is  not  particularly  beautiful,  but  at  the  same 
time  without  the  pollen  we  should  not  obtain  the  lovely  clusters 
of  orange  berries  which  are  so  welcome  about  Christmas  time. 

If  any  difficulty  prevents  one  from  growing  the  male  plant  near 
to  the  female  plant,  then  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  graft  a  small 
piece  of  the  male  shrub  on  to  the  female  shrub,  for  then  there  is 
no  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  production  of  berries. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  culture  of  the 
Sea  Buckthorn,  when  given  such  a  position  as  that  previously 
described.  Herbert  Cowley. 

The  Essential  Points  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Succulents. 

Cactaceous  plants  are  natives  of  the  drier  region  of  South 
America,  and  are  characterised  by  their  succulent,  fleshy  leaves, 
which  Nature  has  provided  to  enable  them  to  withstand  long 
periods  of  drought.  There  are  few  plants  more  majestic  for 
tropical  bedding  than  some  of  the  Oereus,  Opuntia,  etc.  They 
are  much  improved  by  the  open  air  treatment.  Another  point 
m  their  favour  is  that  much  labour  is  saved,  because  the 
amount  of  water  required  during  the  summer  months  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  needed  for  the  well-being  of  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  etc. 

A  film  effect  is  produced  when  the  while  bed  is  filled  with 
them,  the  shorter  ones,  such  as  Echeverias  and  Hawortliias, 
being  placed  near  the  edge,  and  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
covered  with  cocoanut  fibre.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  they 
are  plunged  they  can  be  easily  taken  back  to  their  winter 
quarter. 

Even  in  the  winter  a  house  of  succulents  hath  its .  charms 
no  less  renowned  than  that  of  1  he  Orchid  house,  with  its  more 
aristocratic  occupants. 

The  ordinary  glass  structure  would  suit  them  providing  the 
atmosphere  was  fairly'  dry,  and  in  winter  admitting  air  on 
favourable  occasions  ;  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year  all 
the  air  possible  must  be  admitted.  A  slight  syringing  overhead 
during  'hot  days  is  beneficial.  The  winter  temperature  should 
not  fall  below  45  deg.  Eahr. ,  and  as  cool  as  possible  through 
the  summer. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  giving  water,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  or  many  will  be  lost ;  close  observa¬ 
tion  is  also  needed,  as  they  often  stand  up  as  if  growing,  but 
upon  examination  their  roots  are  decayed,  or  the  plant  is  rotten 
down  the  centre.  This  class  of  plants  are  not  easily  propagated, 
because  of  their  thick  stems  and  leaves,  where  a  large  quantity 
of  moisture  is  stored,  and  if  the  supply  of  water  is  excessive 
(which  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure),  the  death  rate  will  he 
exceedingly  high. 

Aloes  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
cuttings  either  of  the  leaf  or  stem  strike  readily  in  spring  in 
sand  and  crock  dust. 


A  s  soon  as  rooted  pot  off  into  a  light  compost,  consisting  c 
loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  small  crocks,  or  silver  sand,  t 
keep  i  ll  o  soil  porous ;  they  can  also  be  increased  by  suckers 

Agaves  can  be  treated  similarly  to  Aloes  as  regards  propags 
tion,  etc.  Agave  americana  striata  is  a  handsome  plant,  an. 
does  well  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

Pbvllocactus  is  a  group  which  has  been  much  improved  c 
late  years  by  hybridists,  as  periodical  visits  to  our  flower  show 
will  prove. 

The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  although  they  are  short  livec 
but  this  is  partly  made  up  by  the  succession  of  bloom  whi- 
can  be  obtained  from  a  plant  well  cultivated.  It  should  b 
potted  as  soon  as  growth  commences  in  a  light,  rich  soil  c 
loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  rotten  cow  manure  ma 
be  added  with  advantage.  Propagation  is  effected  by  dividin 
the  plant  at  the  base,  and  cuttings  of  the  stem,  if  placed  i 
sand  and  crock  dust,  will  root  well  if  in  a  temperature  of  £ 
degrees  to  60  degrees.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  March 
April.  They  must  not  be  kept  quite  so  dry  in  winter  as  th 
majority  of  Cacti  ;  just  enough  moisture  to  prevent  the  ste: 
from  shrivelling  is  all  that  is  needed.  Echeverias  are  ver 
useful  for  bedding  purposes  ;  as  an  edging  they  are  almo- 
indispensable. 

Hawortliias  are  a  group  of  interesting  and  striking  plant: 
and  in  some  of  the  different  species  the  foliage  is  very  effectiv 
either  plunged  among  other  plants  or  when  staged  above.  Tl: 
soil  should  consist  of  a  compost  of  light  loam,  broken  crock 
or  silver  sand,  and  they  are  increased  by  suckers. 

Rhipsulis  are  good  plants  for  basket  work,  especially  whe 
a  good  crop  of  berries  is  secured.  When  they  are  in  blooi 
give  the  plants  a  shake,  as  this  will  help  to  secure  that  end. 

Yuccas  will  succeed  out  in  the  open  in  ordinary  garden  soi 
Yucca  giciiosa  is  only  one  of  several  which  is  well  worthy  i 
a  place  in  any  garden,  but  want  of  space  forbids  me  to  entt 
into  fuller  details.  A.  II. 


A  Few  Hints  on  the  Culture  of  Cannas. 

The  Canna  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  for  sub-tropical  beddin; 
but  it  is  mostly  grown  for  decoration  in  the  conservatory  an 
greenhouse.  It  is  mostly  raised  from  seeds  for  the  sake  1 
getting  mixed  varieties,  but  by  division  of  the  roots  for  choi< 
varieties.  Sowings  may  be  made  from  January  to  March.  Tl 
seeds  should  be  steeped  in  hot  water,  as  they  are  so  hard,  ar 
take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  but  they  will  come  away  mo: 
quickly  if  steeped  in  hot  water  for  a  short  time.  Sow  the  set 
in  well-drained  pots,  filled  with  a  light  sandy  compost.  Tilt 
cover  the  seed  with  half  an  inch  of.  soil,  and  place  in  a  ter. 
perature  of  from  70  degrees  to  75  degrees.  After  the  seedlin: 
appear,  transfer  them  singly  into  small  pots  with  a  compo: 
of  light  sandy  soil.  When  the  plants  are  well  established 
the  small  pots  put  them  into  4-inch  pots,  with  a  compost 
equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam  and  cow  manure  mixed  will 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  tenrperature  of  from  I 
degrees  to  65  degrees.  Water  freely,  and  see  that  the  pots  a 
well  drained.  After  they  have  filled  the  4-inch  pots  with  roo: 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  potting  into  7-inch  or  8-in; 
pots,  using  compost  as  advised  for  the  4-inch  pots.  After  tl 
plants  have  made  a  good  start  in  a  warm  temperature,  pla 
them  in  a  cool  house  for  flowering,  watering  them  freely 
their  growing  state,  and  when  the  flower  spikes  appear  fe> 
the  plants  with  liquid  manure.  _  I 

In  the  autumn,  when  they  show  signs  of  resting,  withho] 
water  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  state  through  the  winter,  in 
temperature  of  from  40  degrees  to  45  degrees.  When  given 
good  soil  and  sheltered  position  Cannas  are  more  effective  tin 
the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants,  and  the  dwarf  varieties  a 
very  attractive,  lasting  in  good  condition  until  late  in  t 
autumn.  The  dwarf  flowering  varieties  are  effective  in  be 
either  in  conjunction  with  other  plants  or  alone.  They  ni 
also  be  dotted  about  the  herbaceous  border  with  advantao 
They  require  plenty  of  moisture  and  watering,  and  mulclu 
is  beneficial  in  dry  weather.  To  winter  them  safely  take  up  L 
roots  in  autumn  with  soil  attached,  and  store  in  a  cool  gree 
house  or  outhouse  where  they  can  be  kept  free  from  frost. 

J.  K.  D. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  w> 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  for  his  article  on  “Violets  in  Cc 
Frames,”  page  345. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News.  will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 

Shoe  Lane. 


C  kormk  Monro”  Concert  Committee. — The  committee  have 
liven  a  donation  of  £5  5s.  each  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benev-o- 
nit  Institution  and  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Potato  Traders’ 
lenevolent  Society ;  also  £2  2s.  each  to  the  Surgical  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  being  part  proceeds 
rom  the  recent  successful  concert  held  at  the  Holborn 
tastaiurant. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
.SSOCIATION. — The  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  on  tile 
t>h  inst.,  was  set  apart  for  the  visit  of  a  representative  of  the 
pistol  Gardeners’  Association,  the  two  societies  having  at 
le  commencement  of  the  year  agreed  upon  a  mutual  interchange 
£  lectures,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  this  departure  has 
let  with  great  success  both  at  Bristol  and  Reading.  To  Mr.  J. 

'.  Curtis,  of  Down  House  Gardens,  Stoke  Bishop,  fell  the  dis- 
.nction  of  being  the  first  Bristol  representative,  and  he  placed 
efore  the  members  of  the  Reading  Association,  who  assembled  in 
ood  numbers  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  a  practical  and  well-written 
aper  on  “  Some  Useful  Stove  Plaints.”  After  a  few  general  re- 
narks  as  to  situation  and  size  of  houses  the  subject  was  dealt  with 
nder  the  following  three  headings: — Creepers,  flowering 
faints,  and  foliage  plants.  The  cultural  details  were  set  forth  in 
very  clear  manner,  and  a  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
resident  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton),  Messrs.  Powell,  Neve,  Judd, 
tant-on,  Gibson,  Fry,  Townsend,  Tunbridge,  Exler,  and  Cretoh- 
jy  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
hrtis,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  this  interchange  of  lectures 
rould  become  an  annual  event,  as  it  was  recognised  that  it  might 
e  the  means  of  still  forwarding  on  the  work  for  which  the 
ssoeiations  were  formed.  The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  in- 
nesting,  although  none  were  entered  for  the  certificate.  Those 
ontii'ibutiiiig  were  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of  Damesfield  Gardens,  four 
,ne  plaints  of  Dendroibium  wardianum  ;  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  of 
-andhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  bloom  of  a  choice  strain  of  Polyan- 
hus;  Mr.  E.  Fry,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  some  good  heads 
f  Commodore  Nutt  Lettuce ;  Mr.  Na-sh,  Bulmershe  Court 
hardens,  blooms  or  Camellias,  Magnolias  and  Orndthogalum 
utans ;  whi  1st  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  Leopold  House  Gardens,  had 
none  grand  flowers  of  La  France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  OamiJle 
iernii'din  Roses,  Among  the  new  members  elected  was  Sir 
V7 illiaim  Farrer,  J.P.,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Berks,  lion,  member. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Temple  Flower  Show,  May 
6th,  27th,  and  28th,  1903. — l  or  the  sixteenth  year  in  succes- 
ion  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  great- annual 
ower  show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (by  the  kind  permission 
£  the  treasurer  and  benchers),  on  May  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 
ivery  year  the  desire  of  growers  to  exhibit  increases,  and  the 
flioials  of  the  society  have  a  very  anxious  task  in  endeavouring 
>  do  justice  to  those  growers  who  regularly  support  the  fort- 
igbtly  shows  of  the  society,  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
ate,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  others  also  to  come 
award.  The  space  is  absolutely  limited  by  order  of  the 
temple  authorities ;  no  more  or  larger  tents  may  be  erected, 
nice  every  new  exhibitor  whose  entry  is  accepted  means  ourtail- 
ent  of  the  space  allotted  to  previous  supporters.  The  -society 
ill  issue  an  “official  catalogue,”  comprising  a  history  of  Die 
loyal  Horticultural  Society,  particulars  of  the  meetings  and 
I  Ambitions  held  at  the  Drill'  Hall,  of  the  Great  Summer  Flower 
ww  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  June  25th  and  26th, 
id  of  the  Fruit-  and  Vegetable  Show,  to  be  held  a.t  Chiswick  on 
sptemhsr  29th,  30tli,  and  October  1st ;  also  schedule  of  ex¬ 
bits  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  Temple  exhibitors 
itered  up  -to  Monday,  May  18th.  There  will  also  be  the  pro¬ 
pamine  of  the  music  to  be  performed  each  day  by  the  band  of 
is  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue).  The  judges  will 
eet  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m.  on  May  26th,  -at  which 
|)ur  punctually  the  tents  will  be  cleaved  of  all  exhibitors  and 
eir  assistants.  The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  will 
isembls  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at  11  a.m.  sharp,  and  the  show 
til  be  opened  -at  12.30.  All  plants  for  certificate  must  be  en- 
ved  on^  or  before  Thursday,  May  21st.  Ad-dress,  Secretary 
•H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  A  notice  on  a  post- 
rd  will  be  sent  to  each  exhibitor  on  Tuesday,  May  19t-h, 
ating  the  number  of  square  feet  allotted  to  him,  and  the 
inibev  of  the  tent  (or  tents)  in  which  Die  exhibits  are  to  be 
aced.  No  plants  can  under  any  circumstances  be  entered  on 
e  day  of  the  show. 


Lichfield  Flower  Show.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
I  lie  Lichfield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  the  prize  list 
for  this  year’s  show  was  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  circulated. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  table  decoration 
class.  The  donors  of  special  prizes  are  as  follow: — Mr.  R. 
P.  Cooper,  Mr.  T.  F.  Burnaby-Atlcins,  Mrs.  Swinfen-Broun, 
Mr.  Courtenay  Warner,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  O.  Worthington,  Mr.  W. 
Sydenham  (Tamworth),  Colonel  M.  A.  Swinfen-Broun,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Sheriff  of  Lichfield,  Sirs.  Lomax,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Brooks,  Mr.  R.  F.  Jacks,  and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons.  The 
president  for  the  year  is  Mr.  Courtenay  Warner,  M.P.,  and  the 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  committee  the  Mayor  of  Lich¬ 
field.  By  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Sir  R.  Colleton,  Bart., 
find  the  officers,  the  band  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  will 
attend,  and  other  attractive  details  are  being  arranged. 

*  *  *  &  ° 

Newport  Chrysanthemum  Society. — In  the  regretted  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  the  president,  Alderman  F.  T.  Mew,  J.P. ,  C.C., 
Mr.  G.  B.  Purkis,  J.P.  (vice-president),  presided1  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newport  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  -at  the 
Guildhall.  Those  also  attending  included  Messrs.  Webber, 
Gould,  Wickens,  Morris,  H.  Brown,  Freeland,  T.  Brown,  Lining- 
ton,  Dyer,  Miles,  Parsons,  Snellgrove,  Millid-ge,  and  C.  H.  Cave 
(bon.  secretary).  The  president  wrote  stating  that  he  should  be 
only  too  pleased  to  do  anything  he  could  to  help  the  society,  and 
be  much  regretted  his  inability  to  attend  that  meeting.  The 
balance-sheet  presented  showed  receipts  amounting  to 
£66  5s.  lid.,  an  expedifure  of  £45  19s.  Id.,  and  a  credit 
balance  of  £20  6s.  10d.,  the  profits  on  last  year’s  exhibition 
being  £3  11s.  2d.  In  m-oving  the  adoption  of  the  financial  state¬ 
ment.  the  chairman  referred  in  gratifying  terms  to  its  highly 
satisfactory  character,  to  the  suooess  of  last  year’s  splendid 
exhibition,  and  also  to  the  admirable  work  of  the 
officers  of  the  society.  Mr.  Morris  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  carried.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dyer,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Morris,  the  president  was  unanimously  re-elected,  grateful  refer¬ 
ence  being  m-ade  to  Mr.  Mew’s  deep  interest  in  the  society,  and 
be  was  cordially  thanked  for  liis  kind  assistance  in  the  past.  The 
vice-presidents  were  reinstated,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Mil  li-dge  was 
again  elected  bom.  treasurer.  The  indefatigable  lion,  secretary 
(Mr.  C.  H.  Gave)  was  re-appointed,  with  hearty  thanks  for  his 
valued  services.  The  bon.  auditor  (Mr.  G.  Hoad)  was  also  re¬ 
elected,  and  his  services  acknowledged.  The  only  alterations 
made  in  the  election  of  committee  was  the  election  of  Messrs. 
White  and  A.  Wickens  in  the  places  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and 
Da-ish.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  exhibition  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  November  4th  and  5th. 

*  *  * 

Isle  or  Wight  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  Warbiirton’s  Hotel  on  the  llth 
inst.,  Dr.  Groves,  J.P.,  presiding  over  a  fair  number  of  members. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Brett,  of  The  Mount  Gardens,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  on  “Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.”  As  this  was  »  young 
gardener’s  first  attempt  at  writing  an  essay,  it  is  extremely 
pleasing  to-  record  that  he  acquitted  himself  most  creditably. 
The  opening  part  of  the  paper  described  the  best  situation  as 
regards  sun  and  shelter  for  borders  of  these  plants.  If  cold  and 
wet  t-hey  should  have  a  good  layer  of  draining  -at  the  bottom, 
and  be  well  trenched,  the  better  results  secured  by  this  more 
than  compensating  for  the  additional  labour  and  expense  in¬ 
volved.  He  next  gave  a  long  list  of  subjects  acla-ptalb-le  for  plant¬ 
ing,  methods  of  propagation  and  inode  of  planting,  and 
habits  and  time  of  flowering.  He  advocated  that  these 
borders  having  been  thus  properly  prepared  should  not 
be  dug  annually,  but  merely  have  the  surface  stirred, 
and  allowing  stems  of  plants  to  remain  to  act  as  a 
propagation  and  mode  of  planting,  and  habits  and  time  of  flower¬ 
ing.  He  advocated  that  these  borders  having  been  thus  property 
prepared  should  not  be  dug  annually,  but  merely  have  the  sur¬ 
face  stirred,  and  allowing  stems  of  plants  to  remain  to  act  as  a 
protection  to  the  stools  in  winter  months.  An  instructive  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued.  On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  essayist.  The  Association’s 
thanks  were  also  given  the  following  for  exhibits  from  their  re¬ 
spective  employers’  gardens :  Mr.  Bennett,  for  large  and  fine 
collection  -of  Narcissus ;  Mr.  Niblett,  for  a  profusely  flowered 
specimen  of  Schizanthus  p-innatus  ;  Mr.  Snook,  for  some  magni¬ 
ficent  Nipheto-s  Roses ;  Mr.  Parsons,  for  two  well-grown  and 
flowered  Cyclamen ;  Mr.  Kime,  for  a  bunch  of  the  charming 
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little  Omphalode-s  vema  ;  and  Mr.  Butt,  for  dowers  of  a  goa  l 
strain  of  well-grown  Polyanthus;  the  pretty  Narcissus  Barri 
oonspiouus  and  Leeds!  typos  were  also  exhibited,  and  a  pot  of  Hie 
lovely  Narcissus  Madame  de  Graff,  white  perianth  and  pale 
lemon  trumpet,  evoked  much  admiration.  The  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  members  were  offered  to  their  esteemed  chairman  on 
his  election  as  president  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Tired  of  Chrysanthemums. — People  are  getting  a  little  tired 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  there  is  quite  a  run  on  small  flowers 
in  Birmingham  now.  Yellow  Narcissi  are  very  popular,  also 
purple  and  red  Anemones,  arranged  in  long  jardinieres  of  green 
straw. 

*  ■*  * 

Government  Officer  for  the  Cook  Islands. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  biologist,  who  is  now  in  the  Cook  Islands,  will  make  a 
general  report  to  the  Department  on  the  fruit  industry  in  the 
group.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  an 
officer  will  be  appointed  to  reside  in  the  group  and  advise 
growers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  production,  and  also  as  to  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Moore. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
John  Moore,  of  Honimgton,  Home  Farm,  Shipston-on-Stour,  and 
formerly  of  Middle  Hill,  Charlecote.  Many  years  ago  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas-  Lloyd,  at  the  Priory. 
He  afterwards  became  a  seedsman  and  nurseryman  at  Warwick, 
and  rented  Prospect  Farm,  Old  Park,  before  he  removed  to 
Charlecote.  He  was  a  great  authority  on  bees,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  famous  Rose  grower,  winning  many  important  prizes  at 
the  leading  shows. 

*  *  * 

The  Banana  Trade. — •Messrs.  Elder  and  Fyffe  (Shipping), 
Limited,  are  entering  into  the  Banana  trade  with  much  vigour, 
and  are  about  to  land  a  very  heavy  cargo  from  the  ss.  Oraca- 
bessa,  which  belongs  to  a  subsidiary  company  in  connection  with 
that  firm.  The  vessel  in  question  brings  32.000  bunches  from 
Lirnon,  and  the  cargo  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  The  great 
test  will  be  as  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  fruit  can  be  put 
on  the  market,  and  arrangements  are  being  perfected  by  which 
the  fruit  will  be  despatched  by  special  trams  tio  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  centres,  and  should  the  experiment  be  successful  a 
regular  trade  will  be  established.  Mr.  Bicker-Oaarten  is  the 
local  agent. 

*  *  *■ 

Daffodils  for  London. — Immense  quantities  of  Daffodils  are 
grown  in  Spalding  for  the  London  markets.  The  growers  there 
will  be  interested  to  learn  how  the  retailers  in  the  West  End  of 
London  materially  increase  the  profits.  It  is  affirmed  that  they 
purchase  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  double  Daffodil  (Narcissus 
Telamonius  plenus),  which  just  now  costs  about  2d.  a  dozen 
blooms,  dye  them,  and  sell  them- as  “double  red  Daffodils,” 
adding  that  they  are  of  natural  growth,  and  that  the  price  is 
3d.  each.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  far  from  scrupulous 
method*of  “making  it  pay.”  Customers  who  are  suspicious  can 
easily  prove  their  suspicions  by  tearing  the  stem  of  the  Daffodil 
in  half  lengthways,  when  the  tell-tale  dye  will  be  found  inside. 

Oh,  the  gullible  British  public  ! 

*  *  * 

Earl’s  Barton  Coronation  Trees.— As  will  be  remembered, 
complaints  were  received  with  respect  to  the  location  in  which 
certain  trees  had  been  placed  by  the  Coronation  Committee  at 
Earl’s  Barton,  and  that  a  deputation  attended  the  Council  from 
the  committee  supporting  the  action  which  had  been  taken,  an  1 
asking  for  the  advice  of  the  Council.  The  matter  was  adjourned 
in  order  that  the  surveyor  (who  was  then  ill)  -should  inspect  and 
report,  and  Mr.  Marriott  now  reported  that  he  had  visited  Earl’s 
Barton,  having  first  written  to  those  who  had  complained  to 
meet  him,  which  they  did.  He  should  be  sorry,  he  continued, 
to  sanction  the  planting  of  the  trees  in  their  present  position, 
which  was  objectionable,  and  thought  the  best  place  for  them 
would  be  round  the  Green.  Three  or  four  of  the  trees  were  too 
near  the  horse  road,  if  not  actually  upon  it.  Replying  to  a 
question,  the  surveyor  said  he  had  never  sanctioned  the  planting 
of  the  trees  where  they  were  placed.  After  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  Coronation  Committee 
had  evidently  acted  under  a  misapprehension,  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Callis  should  interview  members  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  suggested  new  position  of  the  trees 
which  are  to  be  removed  from  their  present  position  under  the 
direction  of  the  surveyor. 


Illness  of  Mr.  George  Nicholson. — The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
George  Nicholson,  F.L.  S.,  Y.M.H.,  will  greatly  regret  to  learn 
that  lie  had  a  paralytic  stroke  which  greatly  affected  his  faculty 
of  speech.  On,  S-aturday  last  we  were  pleased  to  learn  that  lie 
was  very  much  better,  though  none  but  his  sister  and  the  doctoi 
were  allowed  to  see  him.  All  will  sympathise  with  him  in  his 
present  misfortune,  which  we  hope  will  only  be  temporary. 

*  *  * 

Arizona  Nursery,  227,  East  Clyde  Street,  Helensburgh.— 
Having  bought  the  business  of  the  above,  Mr.  Wm.  Campbel. 
announces  that  he  will  carry  on  such  in  a  thoroughly  practica' 
anil  efficient  manner.  His  stock  consists  of  fine  young  healtln 
foliage  and  ornamental  plants,  ferns,  bulbs,  etc.,  and,  he  trusts 
by  careful  and  prompt  attention  to  all  orders,  to  be  favoured  wit-1 
a  share  of  public  patronage. 

*  *  * 

Memorial  to  a  Rose  Grower. — It  has  been  widely  fel 
among  Rosarians  and  others  that  the  services  to  Rose  cultur- 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Graham©  ought  to  be  commemorated  b; 
some  adequate  memorial.  With  this  view  the  committee  of  tin 
National  Rose  Society  heartily  coincides,  but  unforeseen  cir 
cumstances  have  hitherto  delayed  the  issue  of  any  public  appeal 
At  the  request  of  the  committee,  Mr.  John  Ramsay,  Yvery  House 
Fareham,  treasurer  of  the  organisation,  and  the  Rev.  G.  E 
Jeans,  Shorwell  Vicarage,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  secretary,  hav 
now  undertaken  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  they  appeal  to 
support.  Mr.  Grahame’s  services  to  horticulture  and  to  th 
National  Rose  Society  were  many.  He  was  an  enthusiasti 
lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  mos 
appreciative  of  judges,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  help  liberally 
his  gifts  including  a  beautiful  challenge  cup  for  smaller  growers 
But  his  special  service  was  the  establishment  of  the  presen 
system  of  classes  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s  exhibitions 
according  to  the  number  of  varieties  grown,  this  giving  the  smal 
growers  an  adequate  chance  in  the  competition. 


Sir  Charles  £.  Isham. 

Sir  Charles  Edmund  Isham,  tenth  baronet,  of  Lamport,  th 
creator  of  the  wonderful  rock  garden  at  Lamport  Hall 
Northampton,  died  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  Th 
Bungalow,  Horsham,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  H 
was  the  second  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  lat 
Sir  Justinian  Islam,  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  th 
baronetcy  in  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Blast 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  fo 
Northants,  for  which  county  he  served  the  office  of  high  sheri 
in  1851.  The  late  baronet  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkabl 
man.  He  was  a  spiritualist  and  a  vegetarian,  and  publishe 
many  books  illustrated  from  his  own  designs.  For  upwards  c 
half  a  century  he  had  found  recreation  and  employment  i 
the  construction  of  his  famous  rook  garden  at  Lamport,  when 
in  a  space  of  97  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a  maximum  height  of  24  ft 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  perhaps  the  most  unique  bit  < 
gardening  that  has  ever  been  seen.  Sir  Charles  himself  di 
scribed  it  as  “  an  assemblage  of  small  caves,  crevices,  excar: 
tions,  and  inequalities,  carpeted  and  encrusted  with  a  veget; 
tion  suited  to'  the  purpose.”  Illustrations  of  this  rockery  a] 
peared  in  The  Gardening  World  in  1891. 

Some  years  ago  literary  finds  of  national  importance  wei 
made  in  a  lumber-room  at  Lamport  Hall,  among  them  beii 
copies  of  a  previously  unknown  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  earlit 
works,  “  Venus  and  Adonis  ”  and  “  The  Passionate  Pilgrim! 
dated  1599.  Many  other  literary  treasures,  including  onej 
the  earliest  satires  known  in  the  English  language,  dated  157 
and  sixteen  Elizabethan  books  previously  unknown,  were  ui 
earthed.  Most  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  8 
Charles  married  in  1847  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Rigl 
Hon.  Sir  J.  Vaughan  and  the  Dowager  Baroness  St.  John,  ar 
they  were  spared  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  three  yea 
since,  the  occasion  being  taken  advantage  of  by  their  Norm! 
amptionshire  and  Leicestershire  tenantry  to  present  them  wit 
a  silver  loving  cup  and  an  address.  The  following  year  Lad 
Isham  died.  The  deceased  leaves  two  daughters.  In  defau 
of  male  issue,  the  baronetcy  passes  to  his  kinsman,  Captai 
y ere  Isham,  of  Lamport  Hall,  and  Great  Barton,  Bury  8 
Edmunds. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
iquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Qw  stions  should  be 
>.it  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
separate  sheet  oj  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
velope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
nonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
8,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


ichaelmas  Daisies  from  Seed.  (D.  N,  F.) 

If  seeds  of  the  above  plant  were  sown  in  March,  they  would 
>wer  during  the  first  year,  though  you  could  hardly  exjiect  them 
i  be  so  fully  developed  as  to  actually  slinw  their  ultimate 
lality.  It  would  be  necessary  to  retain  the  best  of  them  for 
ial  during  the  second  year.  If  the  seeds  come  up  plentifully 
>u  will  no  doubt  be  troubled  for  want  of  space  for  the  accom¬ 
odation  of  large  plants.  During  the  first  year,  however,  you 
n  discard  all  the  small  flowered  forms  and  the  poor  colours, 
serving  only  the  very  best,  Michaelmas  Daisies  or  perennial 
siers  are  now  so  numerous,  and  the  colours  so  well  filled  in, 
at  only  tire  very  best  of  each  kind  should  be  reserved  after  they 
ive  once  flowered  to  show  what  they  are  likely  to  be.  We  would 
arn  you,  therefore,  to  remember  that  certain  species  of  Asters 
ive  small  flowers  normally,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
>me  understanding  of  the  species  which  you  intend  to  raise, 
iherwise  you  would  be  likely  to  throw  away  what  might  be  a 
od  variety,  justas  readily  as  a  bad  one  on  account  of  the  small 
ze  of  the  flowers. 

ist^Way  to  Raise  Smilax.  (G.  Heath.) 

There  is  a  genus  Smilax,  but  we  presume  that  you  refer  to  the 
ant  popularly  known  as  Smilax,  and  which  is  grown  so  largely 
r  decorative  purposes,  especially  in  the  cut  state.  The  proper 
«ine  of  this  plant  is  Asparagus  medeoloides.  You  are  some- 
rat  late  now  to  get  ihe  beat  results  from  seed  the  first  season, 
you  had  sown  the  seeds  early  in  March  and  planted  out  the 
edtings  in  a  properly  prepared  bed,  when  the  plants  were  of 
itable  size,  .they  would  have  attained  sufficient  dimensions 
u'ing  the  season  to  be  suitable  for  cutting  for  decorative  pur¬ 
ses.  If  you  had  made  preparations,  by  sowing  at  the  time  in- 
waited  ihe  plants  would  have  V.een  lit.  for  transferring  to  their 
rmaneat  quarters  in  July  or  August.  The  best  plan  is  to  pre- 
re  a  boi'd  vr  in  a  well  lighted  position,,  or  to  make  up  a  bed  of 
il  on  a  bench  where  similarly  suitable  conditions  can  be 
orderl  the  plants  as  to  light.  Shading  would  often  be  beneficial 
order  to  maintain  the  bright  green  colour  of  the  foliage,  but 
ten  the  light  is  not  too  powerful,  this  plant  cannot  be  too  much 
posed  to  diffuse  light  at  least.  Although  it  grows  in  a  fairly 
■v  temperature,  good  progress  would  be  made  in  a  temperature 
60  degrees. 


Spraying  for  Codim  Moth.  (P.  G,  WilsoB.) 

Even  if  your  neighbours  do  not  spray  their  trees,  it  will  be 
decidedly  to  your  advantage  to  spray  your  own.  It  is  quite 
true  that  your  neighbours  neglecting  to  spray  their  orchards 
or  trees  allow  the  pest  to  multiply  and  spread  in  your  vicinity, 
thus  causing,  therefore,  infestation  from  time  to  time.  In 
jour  case,  however,  the  results  of  spraying  will  be  immediate, 
inasmuch  as  all  those  fruits  which  get  caught  with  the  poison 
will  save  those  fruits  from  destruction  ;  that  is,  provided__you 
repeat  the^  application  of  the  insecticide  at  a  sufficiently  short 
interval  afterwards.  The  interval  between  the  time  of  spray¬ 
ing  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  weather,  whether 
showery  or  otherwise.  For  Apples  you  might  use  Paris  green 
at,  the  rate  of  150  gallons  of  water  for  lib.  of  the  insecticide. 
The  first  spraying  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fall  and  while  the  fruits  are  still  upright,  because  then 
the  spray  will  fall  in  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  which  is  the  place 
where  the  insects  or  young  caterpillars  usually  enter  the  fruit. 
The  spray  might  be  repeated  10  days  later,  or  even  earlier  in 
the  event  of  heavy  ram. 

Cherries  to  Fruit  in  June.  (A.  C.) 

There  are  several  varieties  which  come  in  early  when  grown 
against  walls,  and  you  would  do  well  to  give  Early  Rivers, 
May  Duke,  Early  Black,  Bigarreau,  and  others  of  that  class  a 
trial.  The  actual  time  at  which  they  will  ripen  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  season.  In  some 
seasons  they  might  ripen  before  the  required  time,  and  in  other 
cases  they  might  be  somewhat  late.  To  provide  for  eventualities 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  few  of  these  trees  on  walls  with  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects,  so  as  to  provide  for  ia  succession. 

Names  of  Plants. 

,  (D-  Gb)  1,  Pulmonaria  angustifolia  ;  2,  Lath vrus  vernus  ;  3, 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  ;  4,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno  ;  5. 

Leucojum  aestivum  ;  6,  Vinca  minor  alba.—  (H.  H.  D.)  1,  Den 
drobium  Pierardi ;  2,  Dendrobium  wardianum ;  3,  Cattleya 

Schroderae  ;  4,  Dendrobium  devonianoim  ;  5,  Cypripedium  cal¬ 
losum.  (E.  F.)  1,  Cal  listen  on  salignus  (better  known  as  Metro- 
sideros  floribunda)  ;  2,  Hardeubergiiia  monophylla ;  3,  Acacia 
riceana  ;  4,  Acacia  armata  ;  5,  Eupatoriuin  ianthinum  ;  6. 

Primula  vertici  1  lata.  — (M.  M.  R.)  1,  Pteiiis  longifolia  ;  2,  Pteris 
straminea  ;  3,  Todea  barbara  ;  4,  Nephrolepis  Duffii ;  5,  Doodia 
aspera  ;  6,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum. — (A.  C.)  1,  Primula 
rosea  ;  2,  Saxifraga  muscaides  Rhei  ;  3,  Ornithogalum  nutans  ; 
4,  Doronicum  oauoasicum ;  5,  Anemone  apemnna. — (T.  B.)  1, 
Berberis  stenophylla  ;  2,  Spiraea  prunifolia  ;  3,  Ribes  saimui- 
neum  ;  4.  Cupressus  mitkatensis  ;  5,  Thuya  dolobrata  variegata. 

Communications  Received. 

^  ’  ^trill. — Curry  and  Oo.— Walter  Smyth. — Edith  Brailey.- 

C.  Blair.  H.  E.  Edwards. — Charles  Jones. — Henry  Trueman 
Wood. — F.  Kintan. — Willard  N.  Clute. — Miss  Sievekin<n— 
George  Hall. — A.  Wray. — W.  B. — R.  B.  W. — D.  R  G — F  West 
— E.  M.  R.— A.  G.  T.— W.  W.  D.— B.  R.  K.— E.  S.— R,  M.— 
G.  D. 


ring  or  Autumn  Sown  Onions,  (H.  Marsland.) 

Seeds  sown  in  August  or  September,  and  grown  through  the 
liter  in  the  open  ground,  are  usually  termed  winter  Onions, 
ose  sewn  m  January  or  February  in  heiat,  and  ultimately 
I inted  in  the  open,  are  generally  accepted  as  spring-sown 
.wus.  They  would  certainly  handicap  those  who  sow  their 
ions  in  March  in  the  open  ground,  and  expect  to  raise  Onions 
'  exhibition  purposes.  Although  not  possessed  of  a  greenhouse 
forcing  pit,  you  might  manage  to  hasten  tlhe  germination  and 
ly  growth  by  means  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  manure,  covered 
bh  a  frame. 

rawberries  Planted  in  Spring.  (L.  May.) 

it  would  not  be  advisable  to  allow  the  plants  to  fruit  this 
-son,  seeing  that  they  were  not  planted  until  March.  If  the 
1  st  has  been  as  severe  with  you  as  it  has  in  many  other  places, 
is  mote  than  likely  that  much  of  the  blossom  is  already 
’troyed,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  produce  fruit.  Straw- 
nes  planted  in  spring  are  usually  not  worth  the  labour  and 
u  e  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  watered  and  the  ground 
' 'erea  with  straw,  to  say  nothing  of  the;  netting  of  the  beds 
o‘aVe-111tm  "°m  being  eaten  by  birds.  Your  best  plan,  there- 
m+r+i!  it0  remove  aH  the  flowers  at  present,  and  give  the 
n  a  e  a<  'antage  of  a  season’s  growth,  and  they  will  give 
a  much  better  crop  next  year. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swan  ley,  Kent.— Floral  Guide  of  Plants 
for  1903. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London 
N.— Perry’s  Catalogue  of  Water  Plants. 

James  V  eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.  ,  Royal  Exotic  Nurserv  Chelsea 
S.W. — Novelties. 

Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.  ,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham 
Middlesex.— Price  List  of  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  Begonias’ 
Gannas. 


Thought  he  was  in  his  Father’s  Garden.— Lisbon,  where  the 
King  is  on  a  visit,  has  a  public  garden  in  which  a  police  notice 
is  displayed  offering  a  reward  of  something  like  a  sovereign 
foi  information  that,  nmy  load  to  the  conviction  of  anyone  plncic- 
ing  flowers.  Lately  one  impecunious  student  accused  a  hard- 
up  comrade  of  the  offence.  Before  the  judge  the  miscreant 
pleaded  absent-mindedness.  He  was  engrossed  in  a  Greek 
classic,  he  said,  and  he  thought  he  was  in  his  father’s  garden 
the  excuse  was  accented,  and  he  was  dismissed.  The  “  in¬ 
former  ’’  drew  the  reward,  and  honestly  shared  it  with  his 
flower-plucking  friend.  The  whole  business  had  been  pre 
arranged,  .  * 
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APRIL. 


29th. — National  Auricula  Society 
Show  at  Birmingham  (subject 
to  alteration), 


30th. — Colchester  Spring  Shor 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Shor 
National  Auricula  Society 
Show  at  Birmingham. 


MAY. 


2nd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

5th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — -R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show.  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  at  Crediton. 


20th. — Edinburgh  Spring  Sho 
(two  days). 

26th. — Temple  Show  of  tl 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 

30th. — Manchester  Whitsuntic 
Exhibition  (five  days). 


JUNE. 


6th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Ga 
(three  days). 

26th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Hollar 
House  (two  days).  Isle  1 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follor 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Shov 
27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


JULY. 


1st. — King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4tlr.- — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-o-n- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th.- — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
days).  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  "Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  1 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Anciei 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ip 
wich  and  East  of  Englar 
Summer  Exhibition.  Nation: 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grar 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Fora 
by  Rose  Show.  Thomtc 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardener 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committee 
National  Carnation  and  Pic 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Ro 
Show. 

22nd. — N orthumberland,  Durhar 
and  Neve  castle  Botanic  ai 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  day: 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  day: 
Newcastle  Summer  She 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives.  Hunts,  H. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradfor 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (PI 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salt 
hebble  Bose  Show. 

28th.— Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbro- 
Flower  Show.  Midland  C: 
nation  Show  (two  days  sa 
jeot  to  alteration).  Chest 
field  Floral  Horticultui 
Show.  ’ 


Crompton  and  Fawkes,  Chelmsford 


’HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS  AND  ""HOT  WATER  ENGINEERS. 


eatories,  Vineries,  Forcing-houses,  Greenhouses,  and  every  description  of  Glasshouse.  B< 
Every  modern  appliance.  Surveys  made  in’anyipart  of  the  Kingdom.  Estimates  free.  Large  Newilllustrated  Cata  ogn 
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Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Ranges,  Conserve 
Lowest  Prices.  Every  modern  appliance.  Surveys 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
mrsday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Iturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
jst  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
road  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

5 ubsoreptioN'S  and  Advertisement  Orders 
)uld  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
;j  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
deques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
Table  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ns,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
ok. 

jEtters  for  publication,  .specimen!,  for 
ning,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
.  is  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
:  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
is  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
Iress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
:.tion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
rials,  or  a  nom  dt  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
I  ired. 

’hotographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
i )  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
;  phs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
;  cimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 

)  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
i  iy  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
i  bld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
i  ired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
1  inctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
1 7  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
:  yright  will  be  dealt  with. 

'ETURN  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  ILLUSTBA- 
■  fS. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
1  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 

)  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
;<  uibutions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
:i  ire  return. 

otice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
i  ress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
i  fication  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
>'  g  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 

1  fy  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
r  aded  alteration  of  address. 


n  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
'It  Address  is  “Buns,  London,”  and  the 
'  t  "hone  Number  is  997,  Nolborn. 

DMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
J  iSSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
?  iLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
I'  IDUAL  MEMBERS  OE  THE  STAFF 


t  editorial  notes. 


s  x  School  of  Horticulture. 

Esses  County  Council  are  as  progres- 
as  ever.  When  the  Government  grant 
irst  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  horti- 
tal  and  other  education  throughout  the 
iy  they  were  the  first  to  start  a  school 
rticulture  in  Chelmsford  to  teach  the 
;e  and  practice  of  gardening.  They 
devoted  attention  to  agriculture  and 
branches  of  industry,  but  in  this  in- 
we  are  more  interested  in  their  work, 
as  it  relates  to  horticulture.  At  first 
ivailed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  old 
■mar  School  as  a  class-room,  and  later 
lit  a  biological  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
of  educating  those  students  who  in- 
d  to  teach  horticulture,  or  to  join  the 
ssion  as  a  means  of  a  livelihood.  Just 


now  the  Council  are  spending  something  like 
=£8,000  on  additional  buildings  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  county.  In 
this  new  range  of  buildings  they  are  making 
provision  for  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  men  and  women  students  while  attending 
the  classes,  independently  of  the  various 
class-rooms.  The  old  laboratory  has  been 
altered,  heightened,  and  an  additional  storey 
put  over  the  top  of  it.  There  are  large  rooms 
intended  for  the  classes  in  dairying,  also  agri¬ 
culture,  botany,  and  biology. 

— o — • 

The  Old  Garden. 

When  this  school  of  horticulture  was  first 
commenced  the  small  garden  was  situated 
within  the  walls  of  the  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  old  Grammar  School.  For  some  years 
this  garden  was  utilised  for  demonstrating 
the  methods  employed  in  digging,  trenching, 
pruning,  and  grafting  fruit  trees.  The  sow¬ 
ing  and  general  cultivation  of  various  garden 
flowers  was  also  earned  out  there.  The 
garden  was  further  useful  in  enabling  them 
to  get  specimens  for  their  microscopical 
work.  This  garden  has  now  been  almost 
completely  covered  over  with  the  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection,  together  with  the 
first  laboratory  which  was  bunt. 

- — o — • 

The  New  Garden. 

Some  years  after  the  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  the  County  Council  felt  it  necessary  to 
have  a  much  larger  garden,  in  order  to  carry 
out  gardening  operations  on  anything  like  a 
commensurate  scale  with  the  wants  of  the 
school,  and  the  numerous  students  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
short  courses  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
gardening  at  Chelmsford.  This  new  garden 
was  duly  acquired,  laid  out,  and  planted  with 
a  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  as  well  as  various  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  grown  in  most  gardens.  The  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  being  intended  for  the  students, 
are  planted  in  beds  arranged  on  the  natural 
principle  of  classification.  This  garden,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  biological  staff  of 
teachers,  is  already  too  small,  and  wants  ex¬ 
tending.  Several  glass-houses  have  also  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  hothouse 
plants,  and  so  busy  have  they  been  in  getting 
a  collection  of  plants  together  that  the  houses 
are  literally  crowded.  These  plants  are  in 
continual  requisition  by  the  students  for 
their  microscopical  and  other  work.  The 
outdoor  garden,  like  every  other,  has  suffered 
considerably  owing  to  the  spell  of  severe 
weather  which  we  have  just  passed  through, 
but  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  good,  and,  now 
that  the  weather  is  more  genial,  the  plants 
will  soon  recuperate. 

- — o — 

Meteorological  Notes  from  Glasgow. 

For  many  years  past  a  record’  has  been 
kept  of  various  meteorological  phenomena  at 


Queen’s  Park,  Glasgow.  The  pamphlet  for 
last  year,  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Whitton, 
the  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Glasgow,  is  now 
before  us.  The  details  are  given  month  by 
month,  together  with  some  tables,  including 
one  which  shows  the  variations  in  tempera¬ 
ture  which  occurred  at  the  principal  parks 
under  the  Glasgow  Corporation.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  what  an  amount  of  variation 
occurred  within  a  small,  locally-circum¬ 
scribed  area,  but  we  are  accustomed  to  con¬ 
siderable  variation,  owing  to  variations  in 
the  level,  and  also  to  surroundings. 

— o — 

Rainfall. 

The  total  rainfall  during  the  past  year  was 
30.82  in.  at  Glasgow.  This  was  considerably 
below  the  average  for  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  average  being  36.52  in.  That 
is  a  long  way  above  the  London  average,  but, 
nevertheless,  we  should  have  expected  a 
greater  average  at  Glasgow,  where  the  story 
runs  that  when  it  is  not  raining  it  -is  “  snaw- 
ing.”  The  most  interesting  and  curious 
point  about  it  is  that  the  rainy  days  were 
very  numerous,  and  sunshine  very  scanty.  As 
in  the  London  district,  rain  was  very  fre¬ 
quent,  but  it  was  veiy  light,  so  that  the  total 
rainfall  did  not  at  all  accord  with  appear¬ 
ances,  resulting  in  a  deficiency  as  above 
stated.  Such  a  low  rainfall  has  not  occurred 
for  the  past  twelve  years  in  the  Glasgow  dis¬ 
trict.  The  wettest  month  of  the  year  was 
December.  Contrary  to  its  reputation,  April 
was  the  driest  month  of  the  year,  there  being 
only  a  rainfall  of  0.83  in. 

Effects  of  the  Weather  on  Vegetation 

The  weather  in  1901  had  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  fruit  trees  set  their  bloom 
buds  well,  giving  rise  to  great  expectations. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  dispelled  by  the 
boisterous  weather  which  occurred  during  the 
period  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
were,  in  fact,  stripped  off  the  trees,  and  the 
flowering  season  shortened.  Annual  plants, 
after  a  time,  made  good  progress,  and  were 
satisfactory  in  the  later  part  of  the  season. 
Perennial  plants,  as  well  as  evergreens,  like 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  made  growth 
that  was  much  below  the  usual  standard,  and 
were  sparingly  set  with  flower  buds.  Mr. 
Whitton  thinks,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
fruit  trees  the  sparsity  of  blossom  does  not 
always  mean  a  poor  fruit  harvest.  He  thinks 
the  trees  are  frequently  over-laden  with  blos¬ 
som,  much  to  their  disadvantage.  He  finishes 
up  with  the  hope  that  the  weather  conditions 
this  year  will  be  more  favourable  for  the 
health  of  the  community.  While  we  agree 
with  him  in  that  respect,  we  think  that  if 
the  weather  conditions  have  been  as  disagree¬ 
able  at  Glasgow  as  they  have  been  over  all 
other  parts  of  the  country  recently,  they  have 
made  a  bad  beginning,  and  we  hope  that 
amends  will  now  be  made  for  the  same. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes  there  is  no  improvement 
in  the  weather,  severe  frosts  and  cold,  cutting  winds  prevailing. 
Reports  reach  me  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  of  its 
severity  and  the  damage  caused  by  it.  What  promised  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  be  an  unusually  early  season  has  now  proved  to 
be  quite  the  reverse.  However,- all  we  can  do  is  to  ldok  facts 
in  the  face  and  do  our  utmost,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  good 
our  losses,  and  I  trust  the  current  month  will  prove  a  kinder 
one  with  the  absence  of  May  frost. 

Immediately  the  change  takes  place  the  kitchen  gardener 
will  be  put  to  his  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  cope  with  the  work 
and  what  to  do  first.  Every  endeavour  should  be  put  forth 
to  make  good  failure  by  filling  up  the  vacancies  with  store 
plants.  Young  seedling  turnips  growing  on  open  borders  are 
completely  killed ;  fortunately,  we  have  a  good  supply  in  cold 
frames,  which  will  tide  us  over  the  difficulty,  and  all  in  such 
positions  should  be  'well  thinned  and  aired  freely,  removing 
the  lights  entirely  during  favourable  weather.  Make  a  good 
sowing  of  some  reliable  variety,  such  as  Snowball  or  Jersey 
Lily,  on  finely-prepared  ground  in  the  open,  and  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  before  raking  down. 

Beetroot. — Globe-shaped  kinds  in  frames  should  be  thinned 
to  about  9  in.  asunder,  and  air  freely.  The  principal  sowing 
should  now  be  made  on  land  which  has  been  deeply  worked 
but  not  manured.  Both  Dell’s  and  Middleton  Park  are  excel¬ 
lent  kinds,  being  of  good  quality,  and  when  good  strains  are 
obtained  create  quite  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  vegetable  quar¬ 
ters.  Large  growing  kinds,  such  as  Pragnell’s,  are  best  left 
over  for  another  ten  days.  Though  a  very  fine  variety — 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  when  of  medium  size — if  grown  too 
large  it  is  worthless,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  Beetroot.  On 
stiff,  hard  soils  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  Beet  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  when  extra  good  specimens  are  required  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bore  holes,  as  advised  for  Carrots,  and  fill  in  with 
finely-sifted  soil  of  a  gritty  nature. 

Leeks. — The  earliest  and  principal  batch  of  plants  ought 
now  to  be  well  hardened  and  ready  for  planting  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  trenches.  Plant  carefully,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible,  and  commence  the  blanching  at  once,  drawing  them 
up  gradually  till  the  length  of  blanched  stem  is  accomplished  ; 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  when  quite  young.  The  plants 
will  derive  much  benefit  if  protected  from  cold,  cutting  winds, 
and  the  tops  damped  over  with  tepid  water  in  early  afternoon. 
Prick  out  later  sowings  4  in.  apart  on  a  warm  border  for  later 
supplies. 

Salsify  may  now  be  sown  in  drills,  18  in.  apart,  drawn  to  the 
depth  of  llj-  in.  on  deeply-trenched  land  which  has  not  been 
recently  manured.  The  surface  should  be  raked  down  to  a 
fine  tilth.  It  is  always  well  to  make  two  sowings  of  this — one 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  other  ten  days  later. 

Scorzonera,  though  not  so-  universally  grown,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  much  appreciated  by  many,  requiring  the  same  treatment 
as  Salsify. 

Cardoons  — The  trenches  should  have  been  well  prepared 
for  sowing  the  seed  the  first  week  in  May.  If  sown  much  before 
this  date  many  will  prematurely  run  to  seed.  Plenty  of  room 
should  be  allowed  these,  and  when  more  than  one  row  is  grown 
a  distance  of  5  ft.  will  be  none  too  much.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  patches  20  in.  apart,  and  thinned  to  one  at  a  station 
when  in  the  seed  leaf. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — The  value  of  early  marrows  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated,  and  if  these  were  planted  and  grown  on 
mild  hot-beds,  as  previously  advised,  they  will  now  be  setting 
their  fruits  freely,  and,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care,  little 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  keeping  up  a  constant  supply.  Sur¬ 
face  dress  the  plants  as  they  require  it.  Admit  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  balmy,  but  syringe  and  shut  up  early  in 


the  afternoon,  and  when  the  plants  are  bearing  heavily  apph 
drainings  from  the  farmyard  well  diluted.  Pot  on  late: 
sowings  to  grow  on  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  abou 
50  deg.  Make  one  more  sowing.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

Forced  Strawberries. — It  is  not  in  every  garden  such  plant 
are  available,  or,  if  they  were,  it  is  not  always  they  succeed 
though  I  cannot  say  such  has  been  my  experience — in  fact 
quite  the  reverse — and  we  plant  out  about  400  each  year,  K 
Sovereign,  President,  and  Leader  all  doing  well  thus  treated 
Let  the  plant  be  well  hardened  before  setting  out  in  the  ground 
which  should  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured,  and  avai 
from  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  tk 
hard  ball  of  roots  be  thoroughly  soaked  through  before  plantin: 
out,  as  here  I  consider  the  fault  often  lies  when  failures  occur 
First  dislodge  the  crocks  and  loosen  the  roots  a  little,  and  : 
it  is  found  the  mass  of  hard  soil  is  still  on  the  dry  side,  nn 
merse  them  in  a  large  tub  of  water  for  an  hour  before  planting 
and  should  red  spider  be  prevalent,  dip  the  foliage  in  a  thii 
wash  of  sulphur  and  water.  Set  out  the  plants  2  ft,  apart  ea-cl 
way,  treading  each  one  well  with  the  feet,  leaving  a  cavity  o 
basin  so  that  water  can  be  applied,  if  necessary,  before  the1 
get  established,  covering  the  ball  2  in.  or  3  in.  or  so  with  soil 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  strawy  mulch  from  the  stable  oj 
cow-yard,  though  some  gardeners  procure  their  runners  fron 
these  plants,  when  such  mulch  would  be  in  the  way.  I  prefe 
to  keep  all  these  removed  as  early  as  they  can  be  laid  hold  of 
thus  throwing  all  the  energy  of  the  plant  into  building  up  stou 
crowns  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Keep  seedling  alpine  varieties  well  ventilated,  removing  th 
glass  lights  when  the  days  are  mild,  so  that  the  plants  may  b 
well  hardened  by  the  end  of  the  month  for  planting  out  i; 
beds,  which  should  be  manured  and  dug  deep,  a  rather  stii 
soil  suiting  them  best. 

The  Gooseberry  saw-fly  makes  its  appearance  early  tlii 
month,  and  the  earlier  they  are  battled  with  the  less  labour  i 
entails.  Examine  the  bushes  every  few  days,  and  resort  t 
hand-picking  if  the  pest  puts  in  an  appearance,  first  spreadin 
an  old  sheet  or  a  newspaper  or  two  under  the  bushes,  whe 
give  the  latter  a  shake,  squeezing  all  between  the  finger  an 
thumb  that  come-  to  hand,  and  looking  well  up  under  th 
foliage,  where  their  hiding-place  is.1  Dusting  with  Helleboij 
powder  will  destroy  them,  but  as  this  is  a  poison  the  frui 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  before  using. 

Mulching. — Trees  or  bushes  planted  in  autumn  and  mulche 
in  case  of  hard  frost  should  have  such  material  scraped  awa; 
and  the  ground,  to  a  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  be  pricked  up  wit 
the  fork,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  aerate  the  soil,  returnin 
a  fresh,  strawy  mulch  in  a  month  or  six  -weeks’  time  should  dr; 
hot  weather  set  in. 

Hoeing.-  Take  every  advantage  of  dry  weather  by  plying  tl 
flat  hoe  between  fruit  tree  or  bush  quarters,  with  a  view  t; 
destroying  seedling  weeds,  more  especially  among  Strawben 
plantations,  before  laying  down  straw  or  other  suitable  mat- 
rial  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  when  ripe. 

General  Remarks. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphis  oj 
Peach  trees,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  warmer  weather  will  have  si 
in  ere  these  lines  get  into  print,  so  that  the  trees  may  l 
syringed  with  “  Abol,”  or  quassia  extract,  washing  this  o 
next  morning  with  clean  water.  Continue  the  disbudding  (1 
removal  of  surplus  shoots,  and  these  latter  remarks  apply  tj 
the  Apricot  as  well,  rubbing  off  ill-placed  shoots  and  thos 
coming  from  the  front  of  the  branches,  reserving  the  best  place, 
ones  to  be  trained  in  as  bearing  wrnod,  stopping  at  the  thin 
or  fourth  leaf  where  no  space  is  required  to  be  filled  in.  Stubb. 
or  natural  spurs  seldom  require  any  pinching,  these  being  easil 
detected,  as  they  bristle  with  a  number  of  small  leaves  simila 
to  a  rosette.  James  Mayxe. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  weather,  almost  arctic  in  its  severity,  which  we  have 
been  and  are  still  experiencing,  has  proved  most  disastrous  to 
many  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  locality,  and  one 
hopes  that  such  may  not  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  now  the  thermometer  has 
fallen  several  degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  the  most  severe 
frost  being  12  deg.,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  many  shrubs  were 
protected,  this  penetrated  the  covering  material.  Owing  to 
the  exceptionally  early  spring,  everything  was  in  a  very  for¬ 
ward  condition,  and  the  damage  sustained  will,  unfortunately, 
be  noticeable,  in  many  cases,  throughout  the  year,  which  to 
every  lover  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  is  most  disappointing 
after  such  a  promising  commencement.  However,  facts  are 
stern  things,  and  we  can  only  hope  the  severe  check  will,  as  the 
respective  seasons  appear,  have  its  beneficial  as  well  as  its 
detrimental  effects. 

Newly  Planted  Trees  and  Shrubs. — These  will  requTe 
much  care  and  attention  to  bring  them  safely  through;  this 
applies  both  to  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees.  The  common 
and  fatal  practice  of  applying  too  much  water  to  the  roots  is 
often  indulged  in,  and  frequent  drenchings  are  given  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  them  round — the  very  worst  resource.  One 
jood  soaking  when  the  growths  and  roots  are  practically  in¬ 
active  will  generally  suffice.  What  is  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  during  hot,  drying  weather  is  frequent  dampings  over- 
lead,  and  many  which  to  all  appearance  are  apparently  past 
recovery  may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  active  growth  by  these 
Tequent  shower  baths.  Many  of  the  deciduous  kinds  of  trees, 
‘specially  such  as  Quercus,  Pyrus,  and  Crataegus,  may  be  saved 
oy  pruning  the  heads  hard  back  when  found  not  to  start  away 
it  the  proper  time ;  thus  the  stress  on  the  plant  will  not  be 
learly  so  great,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  break 
iway  from  the  base.  Very  large  trees  will  be  much  benefited 
f  hay  bands  are  wound  round  not  too  closely  together.  These 
liould  be  damped  but  removed  when  active  growth  is  assured. 

The  fate  of  Conifers  which  were  transplanted  last  autumn, 
an  now  be  determined,  and  any  which  may  have  failed  to  grow 
hould  at  once  be  removed  and  the  vacancies  made  good.  This 
nay  be  safely  accomplished  if  great  care  is  exercised  in  the 
peration.  No  pains  must  be  spared  in  performing  the  work, 
j/hich  should  be  carried  out  promptly  and  expeditiously,  the 
ize  of  the  ball  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  tree.  In 
he  case  of  large  specimens,  the  bigger  the  bulk  of  soil,  provid- 
ng  it  can  be  transported  safely,  the  better.  Allow  plenty  of 
oom  for  working,  and  the  roots  should  receive  as  little  injury 
Is  possible.  After  placing  in  its  new  abode,  carefully  lay  out 
fie  roots  which  are  exposed,  trim  off  any  that  may  be  damaged 
’om  the  underside,  and  carefully  work  in  some  finely-prepared 
)il  among  them.  When  this  is  completed,  and  the  hole  filled 
i  and  made  firm,  apply  a  good  mulching  of  half-decayed  stable 
lanure,  and  thoroughly  support  the  plant,  either  with  stakes 
r  wires.  Keep  the  growths  well  moistened,  so  that  they  do 
^t  drcop,  and  success  will  generally  crown  one’s  efforts.  I 
rve  known  large  trees  moved  when  in  full  growth,  and  when 
eated  in  this  way  have  suffered  but  little,  if  any,  check, 
hujas,  Cupressus,  and  Pinus  of  sorts  will  invariably  do  well 
hen  moyed  at  this  season. 

Flex  of  sorts  are  blooming  most  profusely  this  year,  and 
iy  beds  or  patches  which  have  become  bare  and  unsightly  may 
i  safely  cut  down  hard  to  the  ground  immediately  the  flower- 
g  season  is  over.  The  double  form  Ulex  europaeusj  flore  pleno, 
liicli  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all,  will  be  much  bene- 
ted  if,  after  pruning,  a  good  surface  dressing  of  half-decayed 
anure  and  good  turfy  loam  is  applied  in  equal  proportions. 
Jnista  hispanica,  the  Spanish  Gorse,  will  answer  well  to  the 
me  treatment.  The  young  shoots  must  be  protected  against 
ound  game  by  placing  wire-netting  round  them  till  they 
come  established,  where  these  abound,  as  both  rabbits  and 
ves  are  particularly  fond  of  the  voumr  tender  shoots. 

Ericas  of  sorts,  such  as  the  delightful  E.  carnea,  should  also 
pi  uned  hard  back  immediately  they  have  done  flowering  and 
ve  become  bare  of  foliage,  when  they  will  be  found  to  break 


away  freely  and  form  dense  masses.  This  requires  to  be  done 
about  every  five  or  six  years. 

Moutan  Paeonies. — There  is  now  a  magnificent  collection  of 
these  shrubby  forms  of  Paeonies,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  either  in  mixed  shrubberies  or  in  beds  by  themselves. 
These  are  gross  feeders,  and  should  be  heavily  mulched  with 
good,  half-decayed  cow  manure.  Carefully  examine  them,  and 
clear  away  any  growths  from  the  stock,  or  these  will  quickly 
get  the  best  of  it,  especially  when  the  plants  are  small.  The 
growths  should  be  supported  with  neat  stakes,  as  the  new 
growths  are  made,  which  at  this  stage  are  easily  damaged. 
Many  of  the  best  varieties  are  imported  from  Japan,  and  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  providing  it  is  well  enriched. 
The  shrubbery  beds  and  borders  should  be  frequently  hoed  to 
keep  down  weeds,  and  to  render  the  surface  soil  fresh  and  tidy. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Phalaenopsis. —  Few  plants  in  the  Orchid  family  present  a 
more  pitiful  sight  than  the  various  species  of  Phalaenopsis 
where  they  cannot  be  induced  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
yet  when  suitable  conditions  are  found  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants,  I  have  found  nothing  more  easily  cul¬ 
tivated.  To  find  these  conditions  is  the  greatest  difficulty.  I 
remember  some  ten  years  ago,  when  taking  charge  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection,  my  employer  remarking  that  there  was  only 
one  place  and  one  particular  spot  in  which  the  plants  could  be 
kept  alive,  in  reply  to  my  suggestion  that,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  of  the  plants,  some  other  position  would 
be  advisable.  It  ended  in  the  plants  being  hung  up  close  to 
the  roof  in  the  same  house  where  they  previously  stood  on  the 
stages.  This  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is.  not  a  more  satisfactory  lot  of  plants 
in  cultivation.  Many  of  the  plants,  I  know,  were  from  the 
earliest  importations  of  the  different  species. 

The  plants  at  this  season,  having  had  a  prolonged  rest  since 
the  flower-spikes  were  removed,  will  be  commencing  to.  emit 
new  roots,  and  the  young  leaves  will  appear-.  The  plants  must 
therefore  receive  more  liberal  treatment  in  respect  to  root 
moisture.  It  is  advisable  to  attend  to  any  repotting  require¬ 
ments  that  may  be  necessary.  It  is  not  advisable  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  their  receptacles  annually ;  only  when  the  plants 
require  more  room,  or  owing  to  decay,  should  repotting  be 
done.  Pick  out  all  dead  or  decaying  matter  about  the  roots 
with  the  aid  of  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  replace  with  fresh 
drainage  and  chopped  living  sphagnum  moss,  pressed 
moderately  firm.  Water  as  soon  as  repotting  requirements  are 
completed,  and  replace  the  plants  in  their  growing  quarters, 
where  they  may  have  every  encouragement  to  induce  rapid 
development  of  growth. 

Cattleya  citrina. — One  of  the  most  fragrant  and  singularly 
distinet  species,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  extraordinary 
habit  of  growing  with  its  head  downwards ;  no  matter  how  the 
plants  are  potted,  the  first  growth  will  develop  the  pendent 
characteristic.  C.  citrina  does  well  in  the  cool  house  during 
the  summer  months,  but  should  be  placed  under  warmer  treat¬ 
ment  during  the  winter,  the  period  at  which  the  plants  are  in 
an  active  state.  At  the  present  time  the  plants  are  developing 
their  flower-buds  ;  while  in  flower,  if  the  plants  are  placed  in 
a  cool  house  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  too  heavily  charged 
with  moisture,  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The 
yellow  citron, -scented  flowers  are  always  attractive  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  I  prefer  growing  the  plants  in  baskets  or  shallow 
pans  just  large  enough  to  contain  them,  with  as  little  potting 
compost  about  them  as  possible.  In  Mexico,  the  plants  have 
an  exceedingly  diy  season — so  dry,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  provide  anything  approaching  similar  atmospheric 
conditions  under  artificial  employment.  The  moisture 
accompanying  the  rainy  season  being  also  difficult  to  imitate, 
renders  the  treatment  of  C.  citrina  not  altogether  easy  or  of  a 
satisfactory  nature.  Little  difficulty  is  found  for  the  first  few 
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years,  but  after  a  time  it  usually  deteriorates  and  soon  dies 
away’ altogether.  The  cooler  treatment  during  our  summer 
months  with  warmer  conditions,  as  stated  above,  through  thei 
winter,  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory.  Ample  root  moisture 
is  necessary  from  the  time  the  new  growth  commences  until 
the  flowering  season  has  passed.  With  cooler  conditions  .the 
plants  will  not.  need  nearly  so  much  water  y  only  sufficient 
should  be  afforded  to  retain  the  plants  in  a  normal  state. 

H.  J . 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pits  and  Frames — Bedding-out  plants  occupying  these 
structures  should  be  thoroughly  hardened ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  hardiest  may  now  be  placed  in  sheltered  positions  m  1  ie 
open,  where  a  slight  covering  may  be  thrown  over  them  at 
niffiit  whilst  frosts  continue.  A  few  poles  or  boards  should  be 
laid  against  the  wall,  or  other  shelter,  for  the  material  to  rest 
upon.  The  frames  will  now  be  wanted  for  growing  wintei- 
flowering  greenhouse  -  plants,  such  as  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Bouvardias.  It  is 
a  o-ood  practice  to  raise  -the  frames  on  bricks  placed  at  each 
corner;  the  air  admitted  beneath  will  be  helpful  in  promoting 
free,  healthy  growth  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  event  of 
cold  nights  occurring  no  harm  will  result. 

Campanula  pyramid alis. — These  rank  among  the  best  ol 
Greenhouse  flowering  plants,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  seed  for  the  production  of  plants  for  flowering  next 
summer.  Sow  thinly  in  pans  of  finely-sifted  soil,  and  cover  the 
seed  slightly  with  sand.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
off  into 'other  pots,  and  grow  on  in  a  cold  frame  near  the  glass. 

I  usually  prick  off  three  seedlings  into. small  6.0’s.  As  they 
become  filled  with  roots  pot  on  into  a. size  larger,  and  finally 
shift  into  7-inch  pots.  In  the  ensuing  summer  these  make 
laro-e  bushy  stuff  for  flowering.  A  compost  I  .  find  suit  the 
plants  well  consists  of  two-fifths  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  one  ot 
decayed  manure,  and  the  remaining  part  made  up  of  w  od 
ashes,  sand,  mortar  rubble,  and  bone-meal.  Any  light  sandy 
soil  will  answer  in  which  to  sow  the  seed. 

Deutzias  . — As  these  pass  out  of  flower,  prune  away  all  wood 
that  has  blossomed,  also,  all  weak,  growths,  leaving  only  the 
strom-  leading  shoots.  Repot  those  that  require  it  m  a  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  flaky  leaf  soil  and  decayed 
manure,  adding  sufficient  sand  to  make  .  the  whole  porous 
Place  in  a  house  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  at  about 
55  deo-.,  and  syringe  twice  daily  to  encourage  .strong  growths  ; 
afterwards  gradually  harden,  and  finally  stand  in  a  sunny  spot 
in  the  warden  to  ripen  the  wood.  Two  important  factors  m  o  b- 
taining  well-flowered  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis  is  to  first  en¬ 
courage  several,  strong  growths  to  break  away  from  the  base, 
and  then  to  ripen  them  well  in  the  sun  when  fully  grown. 

Begonias.— The  tuberous  rooted  kinds  should  be  kept,  grow¬ 
ing  freelv  in  order  to  insure  a  good  display  of  blossom  m 
summer  and  autumn.  Pot  on  as  required  the  old  conns  that 
were  started  in  small  pots,  also  young  seedlings.  Begonias 
delight  in  rich,  lumpy  soil,  consisting  of  equal  parts  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  well-decayed  cow  manure  (not  too  ’wet),  adding  a 
sprinklino-  of  nodules  of  charcoal  and  some  sand.  Avoid  ram- 
min-  the  soil  too  firmly  about  the  roots  ;  aim  at  producing 
short-jointed,  sturdy  growths,  with  leathery  leafage,  and  the 
result  will  assuredly  be  bold,  large  flowers  in  profusion.  When 
newly  potted,  afford  the.  plants  a  warm  house  for  a  few  days,, 
afterwards  placing  them  a  good  distance  apart  m  cold  frames. 
Admit  air  freely  when  established,  and  shade  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  syringe  twice  daily.  ^  ™ 


Choisya  ternata. 

A  handsome  white-flowering  shrub,  giving  most  satisfaction 
when  trained  on  a  wall,  though  we  have  observed  it-  flowering 
freely  as  a  bush  plant  in  Midlothian,  N.B.,  and  in  the  south  ot 
England.  The  pure  white,  sweebscented  flowers,  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  axillary  peduncles  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  con¬ 
trast  well  with  the  lurid  green  of  the  temate  leaves.  Native 
of  Mexico. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 


“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Odontoglossum  Edwardii. 

A  veiy  distinct  species.  Native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
possessing  comparatively  small  flowers,  yet  differing  in  colour 
from  any  Odontoglot  in  cultivation,  combined  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  recommendation  of  being  fragrant.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
give  rise  to  two  leaves  2  ft.  long,  and  a  robust  arching  scape 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long,  bearing  numerous  purplish-mauve  flowers, 
with  the  exception  that  the  call i  on  the  lip  are  buff  yellow. 
Bignonia  tweediana. 

A  handsome  stove  climber  with  conjugate  leaves,  the  leaflets 
of  which  are  downy,  bearing  freely  solitary  showy  flowers,  wliieli 
are  yellow,  glabrous,  with  a  deeply-cleft  five-lobed  limb.  Native 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Streptosolen  Jameseni  (syn.  Browaliia  Jamesoni). 

A  desirable  greenhouse  plant,  either  for  furnishing  pillars  oi 
as  specimen  plants.  From  the  erect  stem,  fully  6  ft.  high,  lone 
semi-drooping  opposite  branches  are  developed,  which  produce 
numerous  orange  flowers.  Like  most  solanaceous  flowers,  tin 
lobes  of  the  limb  are  horizontally  spread. 

Aotus  gracillima. 

One  of  the  many  beautiful  small-flowered  Australian  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  which  at  this  season  add  so  much  to  the  chant: 
of  our  greenhouses.  One  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  this, 
compared  with  closely-allied  genera,  is  the  absence  of  two  small 
ear-like  bracteoles  at  the  base,  of  the  calyx.  It  forms  a  grace 
ful  habited  wiry-stemmed  shrub,  with  long  arching  branches  ant 
hoary,  silky  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  threes  in  the 
axil  of  a.  leaf,  and  so  profusely  as  to  give  three-quarters  of  the 
branch  the  appearance  of  a  cylindrical  leafy  spike.  Flowers 
yellow,  having  the  base  of  the  standards  and  keel  reddish 
Native  of  the  Swan  River. 

Calceolaria  violacea. 

A  desirable'  strong-growing  species,  suited  for  greenhous 
culture,  about  4  ft.  high,  distinct  both  in  colour,  and  especial!, 
in  contour  of  flower  from  the  commoner  forms.  The  flowers 
which  are  produced  in  corymbs  at  the  extremities  of  the  uppe 
branches,  are  pale  violet,  spotted  inside  with  purple-violet,  twej 
lipped  ;  the  lower  one,  though  slightly  concave,  does  not  diffe 
materially  from  the  upper  either  in  size  or  shape.  Native  o 
Chili. 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia. 

This;  a,  recently- introduced  species,  is  amongst  the  bant 
soonest  of  the  Chinese  section  of  the  genus,  and  one  whicl 
according  to  its  merits,  will  be  largely  grown,  especially  as 
rockery  plant.  Though  forming  an  attractive  plant  in 
shallow  pan,  it  is  as  a  basket  we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  i; 
for  which  it  is  eminently  suited,  forming  quite  a  feature.in  a 
Alpine  or  cold  greenhouse.  Flowers,  yellow,  in  leaf  oppose 
or  terminal  loose  racemes  and  1  in.  long. 

Rhododendron  campanulatum. 

A  very  handsome,  robust,  hardy  species,  of  which  there  a: 
a  few  well-marked  varieties  all  desirable,  forming  handson 
objects  when  iri  flower.  The  leaves  are  elliptical  eordat 
having  a  rusty  under-surface,  whilst  the  large  flowers  of  a  ligl 
rose  colour  have  the  upper  side  of  tube  dotted  dark  ros 
Native  of  Himalaya. 

Kalmia  glauca. 

Though  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1767  by  Sir  Joseph  Bank 
it  is  surprising  how  rarely  it  is  met  with  when  the  beauty  < 
its  flowers  are  considered.  Given  a  peaty  soil,  it  forms  a  twigs 
bush  2  ft,  to  2-|  ft.  high,  and  the  same  through,  crowned  wi 
terminal  corymbs  or  ten  to  twelve  erect  saucer-shaped  purp 
deeply-tinged  crimson  flowers.  The  anthers,  at  the  time 
opening,  are  enclosed  in  pouches  near  the  base  of  the  flowt 
the  filaments  curved,  illustrating  an  ancillary  feature  of  Natui 
which  this  in  an  ancipital  form  protects  the  pollen  from  moi 
ture,  and  provides  a.  means  for  insect  fertilisation.  Native 
North  America, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


Ornamental  Borecoles. 


The  genus  Brassica  is  more  commonly  associated  with  the 
chen°garden  than  with  the  flower  garden,  but  it  is  ques- 
nable  if  this  predominance  in  favour  of  the  “  Kale  pot  ”  is 
oge ther  justifiable. 

Last  Monday  (April  20th),  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  William 
ant,  the  able  gardener  at  Fernliall,  Broughty  Ferry,  I  paid  a 
it  to  the  shrine  of  Bassica  oleracea  acephala  multicolor 
•ieo-ata.  I  advisedly  write  “  the  shrine  ”  of  this  gorgeous 
iter  decorative  subject,  for  in  no  other  garden  of  my  ac- 
rintance  have  the  variegated  Kales  been  so  admirably  and 
consecutively  enshrined  in  regal  beauty  winter  by  winter 
over  twenty  years. 

Regular  travellers  on  the  railway  between 
mdee  and  Broughty  Ferry  are  used  to  the 
lliant  annual  display  of  colour  flashed  to 
sir  retina  as  the  train  passes  Mr.  Grant’s  cot- 
;e  ;  but  the  casual  passenger,  especially  if  in 
lv  April,  is  simply  amazed  at  the  wealth  of 
mty  presented  bv  the  flower  (Kale)  beds. 

’hotograph  No.  1  shows  Mr.  Grant’s  cottage 
1  one  of  his  Kale  beds.  Exquisitely  cut, 
sected,  feathered,  frilled,  and  curled,  these 
ms  alone  are  a  marvel  of  art.  The  colour 
ige  is  equally  as  remarkable,  exhibiting 
ay  shade  of  lilac,  rose,  magenta,  violet, 
rple,  and  pure  white,  with  just  generally 
)ugh  green  on  their  frilled  and  curled  edges 
enhance  their  harmonies. 

3hotos  No.  2  and  No.  3  show  beds  in  the 
ms  and  flower  garden  surrounding  Fernhall 
nsion,  the  suburban  residence  of  R.  B. 
irp,  Esq. 

Perhaps  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Grant’s  endea- 
irs  show  to  greatest  advantage,  the  green 
ms  and  background  of  sombre  winter  shrub- 
y  showing  out  more  intensely  the  brilliant 
ouring  of  the  Kales. 

rhere  are  many  other  very  interesting  beds 
this  veritable  winter  garden,  for  even  the 


their  neighbours,  with  a  fair  complement  of  chlorophyll.  So 
interesting  is  this,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  send  you  a  few  samples, 
so  that  you  may  substantiate  my  statement.  No  doubt  the 
normal  green  summer  leaves  have  stored  an  ample  reserve  of 
elaborated  food  materials  in  the  thick,  fleshy  stem,  but  that 
this  should  be  ample  for  the  entire  spring  growth  and  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  seed  crop  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unusual. 

One  caution  to  would-be  cultivators  of  these  coloured  Kales  : 
be  sure  you  get  the  best  possible  strain  of  seeds,  and  do  your 
seedsman  the  favour  to  intensify  results  by  planting  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  soil  for  the  summer  growth. 

Mr.  Grant  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the 
“  garden  beautiful  ”  for  his  unwearied  devotion  to  advance  and 


lb  beds  are  decorated  in  a  novel  fashion, 
ndsome  little  plants  of  golden  Retinospora, 
uja,  Aucuba,  and  other  shrubs  fill  what  is 
tally  bare  space,  while  the  bulbs  are  under  ground,  so  that 
bed  is  unfurnished  from  October  to  May. 

Now  a  word  on  the  culture  of  these  variegated  Kales.  It 
Amply  simplicity  simplified.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  kitchen 
•den  just  how  and  when  you  sow  the  winter  Broccoli.  Trans- 
■nt  into  any  spare  quarter  of  ground,  just  as  you  would 
nmer  Cabbages,  and  then  forget  all  about  them  till  October, 
rhrough  the  summer  they  will  look  like  a  mongrel  strain  of 
nmon  green  curled  Kale  ;  do  not  be  despondent.  When 
tober  comes  jtou  will  have  the  transformation  scene. 

Clear  out  the  summer  bedding  plants,  and  set  about  trans¬ 
uding  your  Kales. 

Select  those  plants  showing  most  colour,  pull  away  the  bulk 
the  green  summer  leaves,  and  plant  down  so  as  to  well  cover 
y  bare  stem.  Do  not  hesitate  to  plant  very  deep  if  you  have 
tall  stemmed  plant  you  want  to  reduce  to  a  lower  level, 
range  the  colours  judiciously,  and  be  careful  to  add  quite  a 
rd  of  whites,  as  these  show  up  the  colours  to  advantage. 
Stome’s  Albino  strain,  Mr.  Grant,  says,  is  a  marvel  cf  por¬ 
tion  in  whites,  coming  95  to  99  per  cent,  absolutely  perfect, 
i,  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  white  varieties  are,  if  pos- 
le,  even  more  hardy  than  the  coloured  forms ;  neither  frost 
'  wet  seems  to  affect  them. 

Another  curious  feature  which  will  appeal  to  the  scientific 
tid  is  that  quite  15  per  cent,  of  this  strain  of  whites  are  strict 
nnos-— perfectly  white,  without  a  trace  of  green ;  and  yet, 
h  this  complete  chlorosis,  they  are  as  robust  and  hardy  as 


Ornamental  Kales  in  the  Flower  Garden  at  Fernhall. 


enhance  a  real  system  of  winter  decoration  in  the  flower  garden, 
and  anyone  who  sees  him  at  home,  and  catches  a.  whiff  of  his 
enthusiasm,  will  readily  admit  that  every  virtue  has  its  own 
reward.  Gowrie. 

[We  quite  substantiate  our  correspondent’s  statement  about 
the  beautiful  white  appearance  of  the  spring  foliage  of  these 
Kales.  At  first  we  marvelled  how  it  was  possible  that  they 
could  exist  with  such  a  lack  of  chlorophyll,  until  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  “  Kale  runts  ”  store  a  great  amount  of  reserve  mate¬ 
rial.  The  development  of  the  green  summer  leaves  also  ex¬ 
plains  to  the  student  and  physiologist,  or  even  to  the  careful 
observer,  how  it  is  possible  for  the  stems  to  store  up  reserve 
material  for  the  production  of  such  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
foliage  in  the  spring,  and  also  prepare  for  the  production  and 
maturation  of  seed.  One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
represents  photograph  No.  3,  as  alluded  to  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  which  is  a  view  in  the  flower  garden,.  F emliall, 
Broughty  Ferry.  The  other  photograph,  showing  two  indivi¬ 
dual  specimens  of  Kale,  was  taken  at  the  office  by  our  artist. 
The  leaves  were  drooping  somewhat  before  the  photograph  was 
taken  ;  otherwise  they  should  have  been  more  nearly  upright. 
The  finely-cut  one  had  pale  purple  foliage,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
purple  variety  of  Ragged  Jack.  The  other  was  a  white  variety, 
namely,  Albino.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  beautifully  laced 
with  green,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  first-named  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  by  David  Ireland,  Esq.,  Douglas  Terrace, 
Broughty  Ferry. — Ed.] 
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Odontoglossum  Crispum  Lowae. 

The  above  variety  represents  a  very  beautiful  form  of  Odon- 
toglot,  in  a  species  which  never  seems  to  cease  furnishing  sur¬ 
prises.  It  turned  up  in  an  importation  made  some  time  ago 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  As 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration  in  another  column, 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a  large  brownish-purple 
blotch  in  the  centre  of  each.  Occasionally  the  blotches  may  be 
broken  up  into  several,  or  variously  lobed.  On  the  lip  are 
several  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest.  The  fine  round  shape 
of  the  flower  and  its  other  features  may  be  seen  by  .reference 
to  the  picture  without  further  description.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  illustration  was  prepared  was  sent  in  by  Mr. 
George  I’ Anson  for  our  competition  in  February  last. 

Droseras  (Sundews). 

(See  p.  387. ) 

This  is  a  curious  species  of  insectivorous  plant,  whose  leaves 
are  covered  with  bright  crimson  hairs,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
gum,  which  glistens  in  the  sun,  and  has  given  the  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  genus  the  popular  name  of  Sundew.  These  hairs 
retain  any  small  insects  that  come  in  touch  with  them.  P. 
capensis  is  the  strongest  growing  form,  but  D.  binata  and  D. 
dichotoma  are  the  most  elegant  kinds,  their  slender  stems  sup¬ 
porting  a  half-moon-shaped  leaf.  D.  spathulata  grows  in  the 
form  of  small  rosettes,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  D. 
binata,  D.  dichotoma,  and  D.  capensis  are  best  propagated  by 
the  roots.  They  should  be  potted  in  peat,  sphagnum,  moss, 
and  sharp  silversand,  with  good  drainage,  as  they  require  an 
abundance  of  water  in  the  growing  season.  This  should  be 
done  in  the  early  spring,  before  active  growth  commences,  and 
be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  to  get.  their  colour,  and  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible  in  the  intermediate  house.  H. 


The  Temperate  House  at  Kew. 

The  large  winter  garden,  or  Temperate  House,  as  it  is  more 
often  called,  at  Kew,  is  at  present  well  worth  a  special  visit  by 
all  who1  are  interested  in  cool-house  plants>,* for  now  the  majority 
of  flowering  subjects  are  at  their  best,  whilst  Ferns,  Palms  and 
other  foliage  things  are  rapidly  developing  new  leaves,  and  are 
specially  attractive  on  account  of  the  various  delicate  shades 
of  green  exhibited.  The  house  itself  is  worthy  a  visit,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  plant  house  in  the 
world.  The  entire  building,  including  corridors  and  porches, 
is  628  ft.  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  part  it  is  140  ft.  wide, 
the  height  of  the  central  portion  being  60  ft.  The  building  is 
divided  into  five  divisions,  a  central  walk  running  through  the 
whole.  The  main  or  central  block  is  216  ft.  long,  140  ft. 
wide,  and  60  ft.  high.  At  each  end  of  this  part  are  two 
octagonal  corridors,  each  54  ft.  in  diameter,  connecting  north 
and  south  wings  to  the  main  building.  These  wings  are  each 
116  ft.  long,  64  ft.  wide,  and  38  ft.  high.  The  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  length  is  made  up  of  porches.  The  central  portion 
of  the  building  and  the  octagons  have  been  in  existence  about 
forty  years,  the  wings  having  been  added  recently — the  one 
at  the  south  end  being  completed  in  1897,  and  the  one  at  the 
north  end  in  1898. 

A  very  interesting  and  extensive  collection  of  plants  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Temperate  House,  each  division  containing  a  dis¬ 
tinct  set.  The  principal  plants  in  the  central  portion  are  Aus¬ 
tralian,  New  Zealand,  S.  African,  and  sub-tropical  American. 
The  minimum  temperature  of  the  central  portion  in  cold  weather 
is  from  40  deg.  to  45  deg.,  the  maximum  being  from  45  deg.  to 
50  deg.,  rising- much  higher  with  sun  heat.  As  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  in  such  a  house,  Acacias  are  given  a  foremost  place,  and 
there  are  very  many  fine  specimens.  Altogether,  upwards  of 
100  species  are  grown,  a  large  proportion  being  planted  in 
borders.  These  flower  magnificently,  and  well  repay  the 
generous  treatment  accorded  by  border  culture.  Mention  may 


be  made  of  a  few  species  of  Acacia  which  do  particularly  well. 
These  are  A.  aeinacea,  armata  and  varieties,  baileyana,  deal- 
bata,  Drummondii,  hastulata,  juniperina,  leprosa,  longifolia 
myrtifolia,  pubescens,  pulchella,  verticillata  and  others.  Aus 
traiian  plants  which  call  for  special  mention  at  the  present  time 
are  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Aotu  gracillima,  Boronia  polygalifolia 
Hibbertia  Readii,  Grevillea  punicea,  Chorizema  (variou 
species),  Prostanthera  denticulata,  Hardenbergia  monophylla 
and  many  other  things. 

Flowering  plants  from  other  countries  at  present  in  goo< 
condition  are  Datura  sanguinea,  Calceolaria  violacea,  Calpurni, 
aurea,  Clianthus  puniceus  and  the  white  variety  albus,  Ce? 
trums  in  variety,  Sparmannia  africana  and  many  other  thing- 
Foliage  plants  are  represented  by  Araucaria  Bidwillii,  A.  ex 
celsa.  and  A.  Cunningham ii,  the  specimens  reaching  the  root 
and  being  clothed  with  foliage  from  base  to  summit. 

Tree  Ferns,  of  which  worthy  examples  are  Dicksonia  antan 
tica,  D.  fibrosa,  D.  Lathamii,  D.  squamosa,  D.  gracilis  an 
others,  Cyathea  medullaris,  C.  dealbata,  etc.,  Hemifojia  Smithi 
Alsophila  australis  and  A.  excelsa,  Thyrsopteris  elegans,  an 
many  other  things.  Palms  are  represented  by  a  large  nuuibc 
of  species,  fine  specimens  of  many  being  in  evidence.  Addr 
to  these  things  are  to  be  found  fine  plants  of  Cordyline  austral; 
Yucca  guatemalensis,  Bamboos,  Aralias  and  many  other  thing 
The  octagons  are  filled  with  specimen  plants  in  tubs,  the  sout 
octagon  containing  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Limes,  and  the  non 
octagon  Bays,  Myrtles,  Get  lira  s,  and  other  plants  of  a  sim;h 
character. 

The  north  wing  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  house,  as 
contains  only  such  plants  as  are  nearly  hardy,  requiring  pr 
tection  only  from  the  severest  frost,  or  whilst  the  flowers  ai 
open.  The  minimum  temperature  of  this  house  is  30  deg.  i 
32  deg.  The  plants  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  Himalaya 
China  or  Japan,  but  a  few  American  plants,  such  as  Carpenter 
californica  and  Fremontia  ealifornica,  are  also  grown.  Rli 
dodendrons  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  house,  and  eo 
spicuous  are  R.  arboreum,  R.  grande,  R.  barbatum,  R.  ciliatur 
R.  Dalhousiae,  R.  Nuttallii,  R.  king'ianum,  R.  decorum,  R.  F; 
coneri,  R.  griffithianum,  R.  Keysii,  R.  niveum,  and  many  othei 

Camellias  are  represented  by  many  varieties  of  C.  japonic 
as  well  as  by  the  species  C.  reticulata,  C.  Sasanqua,  C.  rosa 
flora,  and  the  Tea,  C.  theifera.  Other  noteworthy  plants 
the  house  are  P en tap terygium  serpens,  a  handsome  scarlc 
flowered  Himalayan  shrub,  Agapetes  buxifolia,  Buddleia  C< 
villei,  Diospyro®  Kaki,  Corylopsis  pauciflora,  Eriobotr 
japonica,  the  pendulous  variety  of  Cupressus  funebris,  Nandii 
domestica,  Edgeworthia  chrysantha,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  ai 
many  other  things. 

Tire  south  wing  is  the  warmest  portion  of  the  winter  garde 
The  minimum  temperature  is  50  deg.  Java  Rhododendro 
form  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  house,  the  plants  bo 
growing  and  flowering  better  than  they  do  in  pots.  Sevei 
species  of  Cinchona,  are  growing  well,  as  also  are  the  Many 
Lemon,  Tree  Tomato,  Guava,  and  many  other  plants  . 
economic  value.  Flowering  plants,  such  as  Brunfelsias,  St- 
litzias,  Gardenias,  Lagerstroemias,  Ervthrina  Humei,  and  nrr 
other  things  grow  and  flower  well,  whilst  many ’Palms  and  ot! ' 
foliage  plants  give  variety.  Rockeries  in  this  house,  plant! 
with  Cacti  and  other  succulents,  are  very  attractive,  and  g;? 
a  distinct  character  to  the  house-.  Although  a  few  things  or 
are  mentioned  of  the  many  grown,  they  will  serve  to  give  i 
idea  of  the  rich  collections  of  plants  to  be  found  in  the  wint' 
garden  at  Kew.  W.  Dallimore. 


Stealing  Orchids  in  India. — Mr.  S.  P.  Chatterjee,  thew'- 
known  florist  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Narcoldangah,  Calcul- 
said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  his  time-honoured  Ore,' 
Show  this  year,  owing  to  the  constant  and  extensive  thefts  of  ■ 
valuable  plants  which  have  occurred  throughout  last  year.  1 f 
he  is  not  going  to  entirely  deprive  plant-lovers  of  the  treat » 
which  they  have  been  looking  forward,  and  so  he  contrived  alt 
all  to  hold  what  was  considered  a  good  show,  which  was  k  t 
open  for  a  week, 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

April  1st. 


Narcissus  Peter  Barr. 

The  segments  are  ovate,  blunt,  and  creamy  white.  The 
trumpet  is-  of  great  size,  being  about  2\  in.  long,  U  in.  wide 
at  the  revolute  mouth,  and  of  a  soft  pale  lemon,  fading  almost, 
to  white.  Floricultural  Certificate,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King- 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Asparagus  myriocladus. 

The  main  stems  of  this  Asparagus  are  upright,  about  18  in. 
Ion",  and  give  off  numerous  brush-like  side  branchlets.  Bot¬ 
anical  Certificate,  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery, 
Lower  Edmonton. 

Polypodium  conjugatum. 

The  fronds  of  this  splendid  Fern  are  about  3  ft,  long  by 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  wide,  and  are  deeply  pinnatisect,  with  leathery 
shining  more  or  less  distinctly  tesselated  pinnae.  Botanical 
Certificate,  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son. 

Polypodium  iridiodes  ramo-cristatum. 

The  normal  form  of  this  Fern  has  strap-shaped  leathery  and 
leep  green  fronds,  but  the  variety  is  deeply  branched,  lobed 
md  crested.  Botanical  Certificate,  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons. 

Dracaena  Offeri. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  narrow,  arching,  and  bronzy- 
mrple,  with  broad  red  margins.  Botanical  Certificate,  Messrs. 
1.  k  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate. 

Daisy  Venus. 

The  flowers  of  this  Daisy  are  of  very  large  size,  double  and 
pure  white.  It  should  prove  useful  for  bedding  purposes. 
Horicultural  Certificate,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale 
barm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

idontoglossum  wilckeanum,  Pitt’s  var. 

The  above  is  characterised  by  large  dark  chocolate  blotches 
m  a  yellow  ground.  Floricultural  Certificate,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

idontoglossum  crispum  Abner  Hassell. 

The  well-formed  round  flowers  have  almost  triangular  seg¬ 
ments  heavily  blotched  with  brownish  red.  Floricultural  Cer- 
ificate,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

'dontoglossum  Adrianae  cobbianum. 

The  round  flowers  are  of  very  dark  colours,  being  heavily 
lotched  with  rich  brownish-red,  w-itli  pale  yellow  markings  at 
he  base.  Floricultural  Certificate,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 

ulhophyllum  oculatum. 

|  The  small  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  quadrangular  spike,  and 
re  blotched  with  purple  internally.  Botanical  Certificate,  H. 
'.  Pitt,  Esq. 


Narcissi  Recently  Certificated  by  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society. 

April  I6th. 

arcissus  Rev.  Charles  Digby 

^  The  above  is  one  of  the  hybrids  of  N.  triandrus  with  one 
c  the  trumpet  Daffodils,  resulting  in  a  form  which  is  prac- 
cally  a  variety  of  N.  Johnstoni.  The  segments  are  white  and 
igMy  imbricate  at  the  base.  The  trumpet  is  revolute  at 
ie  rim  and  lemon  yellow. 

.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

This  also  is  a  form  of  N.  Johnstoni,  produced  by  artificial 
ybridisation.  The  segments  are  spreading,  very  broad,  and 
ear  lemon  yellow.  The  trumpet  is  snipped  or  truncate  at 


the  apex  and  a  shade  darker  lemon  than  the  segments.  The 
whole  flower  is  very  large,  and  therefore  constitutes  the  finest 
form  of  N.  Johnstoni  we  have  seen,  whether  wild  or  of  garden 
origin. 

N.  Corydon. 

The  ovate,  imbricate  segments  are  creamy-white  in,  this 
instance,  and  the  bell-shaped  chalice  is  lemon.  It  is  evidently 
a  hybrid  form,  but  would  go  under  N.  Leedsii. 

N.  Moonstone. 

Here  again  we  have  a  form  of  N.  Leedsii  with  white, 
slightly  reflexed  segments.  The  chalice  is  bell-shaped  and 
white. 

N.  Ducat. 

Here  we  have  a.  trumpet  Daffodil  of  moderate  dimensions  and 
the  same  sprightly  grace  as  the  form  named  Sprightly.  The 
segments  are  ovate,  imbricate,  and  slightly  twisted,  giving  the 
whole  flower  a  graceful  effect.  The  trumpet  is  wide  open  at 
the  mouth,  and  yellow  like  the  segments. 

N.  Lemon  Queen. 

In  this  instance  the  variety  may  be  described  as  a  form  of 
N.  incomparabilis.  The  segments  are  of  large  size,  imbricate 


Borecole  Alrino  on  the  right,  w (See  p.  379. )| 


for  about  half  their  length,  and  lemon  yellow,  while  the  chalice 
is  golden  yellow. 

The  above  six  were  exhibited  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley 
Place,  Great  Warley,  and  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

N.  Loveliness. 

In  shape  the  above  trumpet  Daffodil  may  be  compared  to 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  than  which  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  pure 
white  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  parentage  was  Mme.  de 
Graaff  x  Empress. 

N.  Francisca. 

This  is  similar  to-  Loveliness  in  its  purity,  but  the  trumpet 
is  somewhat  shorter  owing  to  its  being  widely  revolute  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  finely  and  beautifully  embossed  on  the  surface. 
The  parentage  was  Mme.  de  Graaff  x  cernuus. 

N.  Cleopatra. 

The  flowers  of  this  trumpet  Daffodil  are  of  huge  size,  and  in 
colour  very  much  resemble  Emperor,  but  a  much  finer  thing. 
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N.  Cygnet. 

The  segments  of  this  Daffodil  are  white,  but  the  long  trumpet 
is  of  a  beautifully  soft  lemon  yellow. 

N.  Mrs.  George  Barr. 

This  may  be  compared  to  Cygnet,  but  the  trumpet  is  of  a 
deeper  lemon,  and  very  handsome. 

The  above  live  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  ex¬ 
hibited  bv  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 

« 

Garden. 

N.  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham. 

The  segments  of  this  trumpet  Daffodil  are  white,  and  the 
long  trumpet  of  the  finest  lemon,  fading  to  white,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  revolute  at  the  nearly  entire  margin. 

N.  Apricot  Phoenix, 

The  above  is  a  sport  from  N.  Orange  Phoenix,  and  was 
picked  up  by  a  Dutchman  in  a  plantation  of  that  variety.  The 
flowers  are  perfectly  double,  and  of  a  soft  apricot  colour. 

N.  odorus  rugulosus  maximus. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  the  ordinary  form  popularly  known  as  the  Campemelle,  but 
of  the  same  pretty  form  and  yellow  colour. 

This  and  the  two-  previously-named  varieties  were  shown  in 
the  stand  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  but  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs,  de  Graaff  Bros.,  Leiden,  Holland,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  each  of  them. 

N.  Englehearti  Hyacinth, 

The  segments  of  this  new  type>  are  white,  and  not  very  much 
overlapping,  except  at  the  base.  The  crown  is  very  shallow, 
or  almost  flat,  and  wholly  of  a  clear  yellow.  This  and  the 
next  one  is  now  placed  under  the  specific  name  of  Englehearti, 
to  commemorate  the  raiser,  who  lias  evolved  the  type  with  a 
shallow  or  flattened  crown. 

N.  Englehearti  Broadwing. 

The  segments  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  very  much  im¬ 
bricate,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft  papery-white  hue.  The  crown 
is  very  much  flattened,  finely  plicate,  and  orange  at  the  rim 
and  yellow  in  the  lower  half. 

N.  Castile. 

In  general  aspect  this  would  closely  resemble  some  of  the 
forms  of  N.  Barrii.  The  overlapping  segments  are  primrose 
yellow,  and  the  widely  bell-shaped  chalice  is  deep  orange. 

N.  Strongbow. 

Here  also  the  segments  are  ovate,  imbricate,  and  white.  The 
chalice  is  revolute  at  the  margin,  bell-shaped,  and  deep  lemon 
yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  Medii-coronati  or  N.  incomparabilis 
type. 

N.  Salmonette. 

In  this  we  have  a  Burbidgei  type  with  wide  but  not  over¬ 
lapping  white  segments.  The  crown  is  salmon-coloured  almost 
to  the  base,  and  strikingly  distinct. 

N.  poeticus  Laureate 

The  segments  in  this  instance  are  imbricate  and  white,  while 
the  crown  is  orange  scarlet  at  the  rim. 

N.  White  Ensign. 

Here  again  we  have  a  form  of  N.  incomparabilis  with  very 
long  overlapping  white  segments.  The  crown  or  chalice  is 
yellow,  with  a  narrow  orange  rim. 

The  above  seven  were  exhibited  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Dinton,  Salisbury,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  each  of 
them. 

N.  King’s  Norton. 

A  trumpet  Daffodil  of  the  largest  size,  having  yellow  flowers 
similar  in  colour  to  Monarch.  The  inner  segments  are  much 
narrower  and  slightly  twisted.  The  trumpet  is  also'  strongly 
revolute  at  the  mouth.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons, 
King’s  Norton,  near  Birmingham. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

April  21st. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Dendrobium  Venus  grandiflorum. 

The  parentage  of  the  original  D.  Venus  was  Falconerix 
nobile,  the  sepals  of  which  were  bright  rose  on  the  apex  and 
paler  at  the  base,  while  the  petals  differed  by  being  white  at 
the  base.  The  lip  was  furnished  with  a  rich  maroon-purple 
blotch  in  the  throat.  The  new  variety  under  notice  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  having  very  much  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  varietal  name.  First-class  Certificate. 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Laeliocattleya  Dora  magnifica. 

The  parentage  of  the  typical  form  of  this  hybrid  was  L.t 
Hippolyta  Phoebe  x  C.  Schroderae.  The  flowers  of  the  varieb 
under  notice  have  rich  orange-salmon  sepals  and  petals.  Tin 
anterior  love  of  the  lip  is  intense  crimson  red.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Paeonia  lutea. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  species  are  of  small  size  compares 
witli  those  of  its  congener,  the  better-known  P.  Moutan,  bu 
they  are  veiy  distinct,  being  basin-shaped,  of  a  rich  goldei 
yellow,  stamens  included,  and  sweet  scented.  The  stalks  am 
principal  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  red — at  least,  in  the  early  stage 
of  growth.  First-class  Certificate,  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nur¬ 
series,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Iris  spuria  foliis  variegatis. 

The  leaves  of  this  narrow,  upright-leaved  Iris  are  of  a  beaut: 
ful  golden  yellow  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  late 
on  they  become  more  or  less  green.  The  flowers  are  lilac,  s 
that  the  plant  has  two  claims  upon  the  cultivator.  It  may  b 
grown  in  a  moist  border  or  by  the  side  of  a  pond.  Award  o 
Merit,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Rehmannia  angulata. 

The  above  perennial  wras  introduced  from  Central  China  b 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  who  receive 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  it.  The  deep,  rosy-purple  flowers  ai 
tubular,  and  spotted  with  crimson  in  the  interior.  It  require 
greenhouse  protection. 

Asperula  suberosa. 

The  above  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  neatest  plants  i 
its  class,  being  about  the  size  of  our  native  A.  Cynanchiea,  In 
the  small  whorled  leaves  are  very  downy,  which  gives  them 
gray  appearance.  The  small,  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  delie  at 
pink.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Fan 
Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Portland. 

This  hybrid  is  hardy,  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  bea;j 
trusses  of  pure  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  The  paren 
age  was  R.  barbatum  x  R.  Handsworth,  early  white.  Award  - 
Merit,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Royal  Handsworth  Nit 
series,  near  Sheffield. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

N.  Moonstone. 

For  description,  see  under  Midland  Daffodil  Society. 

N.  Resource. 

The  segments  of  this  hybrid  are  broad,  imbricate,  and  whit 
The  crown  is  rather  widely  expanded  and  yellow.  It  may  1 
compared  to  a  form  of  N.  Nelsoni. 

N.  Adour. 

The  above  is  a  form  of  trumpet  Daffodil  of  a  rich  brig, 
yellow,  and  similar  to  N.  Maximus. 

N.  Lilian. 

Here  we  have  a  form  of  N.  Leedsii,  with  sulphur-yellow  se 
ments  and  a  long,  cylindrical,  pale  lemon-yellow  chalice. 

The  above  four  were  exhibited  by  Miss  Willmott,  Wart 
Place,  Great  Warley,  and  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 
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Orchids  at  Highbury. 


When  at  Birmingham*  about  the  middle  of  last  month  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Moor  Green,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Deacon,  the  gardener,  happened  to  be  visiting 
the  Daffodil  Show,  so  that  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  miss 
him,  but  the  Orchid  grower,  Mr.  John  Mackay,  kindly  showed 
us  over  the  place. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  devoted  to  Orchids,  and 
proved  most  interesting,  as  a  considerable  number  of  them 
were  in  bloom,  including  some  rare  species  which  we  seldom 
come  across,  even  in  good  collections.  A  very  beautiful  effect 
was  produced  by  the  small-leaved  Ficus  stipulata,  which  was 
trained  up  some  of  the  rafters,  and  then  horizontally  along  the 
roof  of  the  house,  so  as  to  cover  the  heavier  beams  of  woodwork. 
The  long  slender  shoots,  hanging  down  in  graceful  trails  in 
some  places,  produced  a  very  charming  effect.  The  Orchids 
themselves  were  stood  in  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
There  is  an  installation  of  the  electric  light  all  over  the  place, 
including  this  house,  so  that  it  must  be  even  more  charming 
vhen  lighted  up  at  night.  Very  sweetly  scented  was  Cattleya 
■itrina,  grown  upon  a  raft.  Cattleya  Schroderae  highburyensis 
was  notable  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  rich  colour 
of  the  lip.  Other  Cattleyas  flowering  at  the  present  time  are 
T  Mendelii,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  lawrenceana,  and  C.  Schroderae 
ilba,  with  an  orange  blotch  on  the  lip,  the  rest  being  white, 
in  uncommon  hybrid  was  C.  claudiana  (speciosissima  x  schil- 
eriana).  The  three  lobes  of  the  lip  were  of  a  rich  crimson 
mrple.  Peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  place  is  Laeliocattleya 
lighburvensis,  having  apricot  flowers,  with  a  crimson-purple 
ip. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  the  Dendrobiums  was  D.  albo-san- 
I'uineum,  having  pale  yellow  flowers  and  two  richly-coloured 
Notches  on  the  lip.  Equally  rare  in  collections  is  D.  Madonna, 
he  drooping  flowers  of  which  resemble  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and 
ire  white,  with  a  few  purple  markings  on  the  edge  of  the  lip. 
fiber  species  in  flower  were  D.  devonianum,  D.  fimbriatum 
bculatum,  D.  chrysoioxumj  and  D.  Farmeri  albiflorum  ;  the 
fast  named  had  a  beautiful  rich  orange  blotch  on  the  lip,  mak- 
ng  a  fine  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  flower,  which  was  white, 
n  this  house,  also,  was  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  named  Epi- 
attleya  guatenmlensis  (Epidendrum  aurantiacum  x  C.  Skin- 
ieri).  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  also  their  shape,  would 
usrgest  the  above  parentage.  The  purple  lip  particularly  re¬ 
calls  C.  Skinneri  in  form.  A  rather  striking  Laelia,  indicated 
j'j  the  name  L.  boothiana  x  aurea,  would  rather  suggest  L. 
i  oothiana  x  lawrenceana,  the  large  flowers,  and  more  particul¬ 
arly  the  rich  crimson-purple  lip,  forcibly  recalling  the  last- 
amed  species.  At  the  end  of  the  house  was  a  healthy  piece 
f  Cymbidium  lowianum,  bearing  four  long  racemes  of  bloom. 
The  next  house  entered  was  even  more  interesting  from 
.eitain  points  of  view,  and  would  be  to  the  hybridist.  It  was 
Mostly  devoted  to  seedling  plants,  most  of  which  have  not  yet 
loomed,  some  of  them  being  really  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
abyhood.  A  few  of  them,  however,  were  in  bloom,  including 
laeliocattleya  Ida  (L.  harpophylla  x  lawrenceana).  The  colour 
f  the  flowers  is  exactly  intermediate  between  those  two 
arents.  Lc.  G.  S.  Ball  (L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  Schroderae)  was 
ist  coming  into  bloom. 

Seeing  that  most  of  them  have  not  yet  bloomed,  no  names 
ace  been  given  them  beyond  those  indicating  the  parentage, 
■nt  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  a  good  many  of  them  later  on, 
ien  they  show  their  true  character,  and  have  names  given 
iem.  Cattleyas  were  particularly  plentiful,  in  various  stages 
growth.  Some  of  them  were  just  commencing  to  become 
leen,  representing  the  earliest  stages  of  germination  of  the 
-cr  s,  which  were  sown  on  pieces  of  flannel,  covering  the  soil 
the  pots  in  which  it  was  intended  to  grow  them.  These 
ots  were  supported  on  wire  stands,  as  were,  indeed,  many 
nier  plants  of  larger  size  in  the  same  house,  to  prevent  tire 
^ages  of  snails,  which  are  always  troublesome  to  seedlings 
hen  unprotected.  Other  seeds  were  sown  on  the  cross  ends 


of  pieces  of  pinewood,  the  latter  being  planted  in  pots  to  keep 
them  moist.  In  both  cases,  however,  everything  had  a  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  appearance,  and  we  were  assured  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  perfectly  under  those  conditions. 

In  this  same  house  was  a  splendid  piece  of  Cypripedium 
niveuni,  carrying  one  flower  and  nineteen  buds  on  the  point  of 
expansion.  One  scape  carried  twin  flowers — a  very  unusual 
thing  in  this  species.  Several  of  the  fraternity  have  been  ad¬ 
miring  this  fine  plant  for  some  time  past.  Other  plants  in 
flowei  in  the  seedling-house  were  C.  Exul,  Angraecum  citratum, 
A.  modestum,  A.  fastuosum,  A.  sesquipedale,  Miltonia  Roezlii 
alba,  and  Aerides  Fieldingi.  The  latter  had  a  remarkably 
strong  spike,  but  the  flowers  were  only  in  bud  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit. 

Many  Cattleyas  were  in  bloom  in  the  Cattleya  house,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  hybrids.  We  might  mention  C.  Mendelii, 
C.  V  agneri  (in  sheath),  C.  Skinneri  alba,  C.  Harrisoniae  x  Mos- 
siae,  C.  intermedia  x  Harrisoniae,  and  C.  chamberlainiana 
(C.  guttata  x  dowiana).  We  noted  a  huge  pan  of  C.  Schroderae 
having  twelve  leads.  We  apologise  to  our  readers  for  the 
difficulty  of  following  out  this  nomenclature,  but  in  the  Orchid 


Odontoglossum  crisp u.u  Lowae.  (Seep.  380.) 


houses  the  Highbury  marriages  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
until  the  jdants  flower,  and  have  been  given  names,  there  is 
no  other  wTay  of  designating  them.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are 
the  seedlings  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  names  for  all  of 
them  when  they  come  into  bloom.  Even  some  of  those  already 
in  bloom  have  not  yet  received  any  special  name  beyond  those 
indicated  by  the  parentage. 

A  very  showy  hybrid  is  Laelia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix.  L.  pur¬ 
purata  russelliana  x  digbyana  should  give  fine  blooms.  The 
Laeliocattleyas  are  also  very  numerous,  including  such  fine 
things  as  Lc.  Aphrodite  (C.  Mendelii  x  L.  purpurata),  Lc.  hor- 
riana  (P.  purpurata  x  schilleriana),  Lc.  Eldorado  x  digbyana, 
and  Lc.  elegans  x  digbyana.  Most  of  the  above ' are  now  in 
sheath,  and  though  not  all  flowering  for  the  first  time,  will, 
nevertheless,  be  interesting  presently. 

Even  more  complicated  are  some  of  the  hybrids  which  have 
been  accomplished,  and  the  parentages  we  give  will  enable 
readers  to  grasp  some  idea  of  what  they  are  like.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  noted  Brassolaelia  Rolfeae  (L.  crispa  x  Brassavola 
digbyana),  Biassocattleya  Mrs.  Chamberlain  (C.  chocoensis  x  B 
digbyana),  Brassocattleya  Mariae  (C.  Warneri  x  B.  digbyana), 
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and  Sophrocattleya  chamberlainiana  triumphans  (C.  Harri- 
soniae  x  Sophronitis  grandiflora). 

We  merely  give  the  above  as  a  sample  of  the  complicated 
alliances  that  have  been  effected  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  High¬ 
bury,  and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  judging 
from  the  names  that  have  been  given  them.  Owners  of 
Orchids  seldom  attach  their  names  to  them  unless  they  are 
really  choice  and  good.  They  are  mostly  grown  in  pans  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  so  that  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  light,  and  are  seldom  in  harm’s  way  from  snails 
and  other  vermin  that  might  frequently  be  present  if  the  young 
plants  were  stood  on  benches  of  ashes. 

The  cool  Odontoglossum  house  is  situated  on  a  northern 
aspect,  and  therefore  always  keeps  very  cool.  Odontoglos- 
sums  in  flower  at  present  include  beautiful  varieties  of  0.  Pes- 
catorei,  0.  triumphans,  0.  Edwardi,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  crispum, 

O.  Hallii,  0.  Cervantesii,  and  0.  C.  rosea,  the  latter  being  a 
beautiful  rosy  variety  not  often  seen  in  cultivation.  Closely 
allied  to>  the  above  are  the  species  of  Cochlioda,  often  named 
Mesospinidium.  Of  these  we  may  mention  C.  vulcanica,  C. 
rosea,  and  C.  noetzliana,  the  last  named  being  the  most 
highly  coloured,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  species 
in  cultivation. 

Very  pretty  at  present  are  Oncidium  concolor  and  Sophro¬ 
nitis  grandiflora,  both  suspended  in  pans,  and  flowering  freely. 
A  large  batch  of  Ada  aurantiaca  has  a  fine  effect  just  now.  An 
interesting  hybrid  Masdevallia,  is  M.  shuttryana  chamber¬ 
lainiana,  with  large  rosy  flowers  and  long  tails.  Dendrobium 
jamesianum  is  also  flowering  in  this  cool  house,  which  should 
be  a  hint  to  those  who  have  not  succeeded  with  it. 

In  another  division  of  this  house  is  a  fine  collection  of 
Laelias,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  pieces  grown  in  pans  and 
elevated  on  wire  stands,  as  in  the  seedling-house,  to  keep  insects 
at  bay. 

Elsewhere  is  a  tine  collection  of  Miltonias,  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus,  Epidendrurn  vitellinum  majus,  and  Epiphronitis 
Veitchi.  The  distinct  section  of  Odontoglossums  represented 
by  0.  grande,  0.  Insleayi,  etc.,  are  all  grown  together  in  this 
house, 

Passing  into  another  span-roofed  house,  we  noted  Odonto¬ 
glossum  citrosmum,  suspended  in  pans,  and  showing  its  long, 
drooping  racemes  of  flower  buds.  A  splendid  piece  of  Ansellia 
africana,  about  2|  ft.  in  diameter,  has  just  been  added  to  the 
collection.  A  massive  plant  of  Cattleya  bowringiana  consists 
of  about  eighty  pseudo-bulbs  and  many  similar  pieces.  The 
day  of  our  visit  happened  to  be  very  cold  and  windy,  and  that 
only  made  the  contrast  in  the  Phalaenopsis  house  more  readily 
discernible.  The  feeling  was  that  of  a  moist  tropical  heat. 
Several  pieces  of  P.  grandiflora  were  flowering  well,  as  well  as 

P.  amabilis  and  P.  luddemanniana. 

In  another  house  close  by  were  massive  pieces  of  Vanda 
suavis,  Sobralia.  niacrantha,  Coelogynes,  Epidendrurn  o’brien- 
ianum,  and  E.  dellense. 

Fine  collections  of  Phaius  and  Calanthes  are  grown  at.  High¬ 
bury,  and  are  now  started  into  full  growth  under  treatment 
suitable  to  their  particular  natures.  Interesting  in  this  house 
was  a  hybrid  Dendrobium  named  D.  nobile  x  Farmeri,  but 
there  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  this  being  the  exact,  parentage.  Near 
this  is  a  house  devoted  to  hybrid  and  other  Denctrobiums.  The 
notable  D.  dalhousianum  carried  four  spikes  of  bloom.  D. 
aggregatum  was  also1  in  bloom.  Many  hybrids  were  also  located 
here. 

In  the  above  story  we  have  merely  given  a  faint  outline 
of  the  Orchids  grown  at  Highbury,  but  the  exhibits  which 
appear  at  the  London  and  other  shows  give  but  a  slight  idea 
of  the  large  number  of  hybrids  and  other  rare  or  interesting 
or  beautiful  things  as  grown  at  Highbury.  Provision,  is  also 
made  for  blossom  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  as  one  would 
expect  in  an  establishment  where  the  proprietor  is  fond  of  his 
Orchids,  as  is  now  well  known  throughout  the  civilised  world. 


The  large  range  of  glasshouses  is  connected  together  by 
means  of  a  corridor  running  along  the  north  end  of  the  houses, 
which  constitutes  a  sort  of  conservatory  where  many  beautiful 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  climbers  may  be  seen  in  bloom  at 
varying  periods  of  the  year.  At  present  many  pans  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Oxalis  floribunda  are  suspended'  from 
the  roof  over  the  pathway,  and  are  flowering  very  profusely 
and  very  effectively.  Some  of  those  in  bloom  on  the  back 
wall  or  on  the  roof  are  Abutilom  tessellatum,  Solanum  jas- 
minoides,  Cassias,  and  Begonia  corallina,  the  latter  flowering 
profusely.  Very  fine  also  is  the  variegated  Cobaea  scandens 
variegata.  Many  other  climbers  are  also  coming  along  beauti¬ 
fully. 

Those  who  like  a.  blaze  of  colour  of  another  kind  would  be 
delighted  with  the  Amaryllis  house  at  present.  Probably  the 
collection  is  yet  young  at  Highbury,  but  fine  plantations  of 
seedlings  in  other  houses  and  of  various  ages  are  making  good 
progress,  and  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  those  already 
existing.  Those  in  bloom  bear  large  flowers,  and  each  bulb 
carries  an  average  of  two  scapes  of  bloom,  some  of  them  having  : 
three.  The  flowers  in  favour  here  are  of  large  size,  and  mostlv 
crimson  or  scarlet,  though  some  of  them  are  striped.  There 
are  three  to  six  flowers  on  a  scape. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  is  a  shady  fernery  occupied 
with  Palms,  Bamboos,  Ferns,  and  other  subjects.  This  also 
leads  into  the  conservatory  abutting  upon  the  mansion.  On 
entering  the  house  from  this  approach  one  comes  upon  a  huge 
plant  of  Hedychium  gardnerianum  planted  out  and  standing 
G  ft,  or  7  ft.  high.  This  extraordinary  height  is  due  to  special 
manuring  and  good  cultivation.  On  the  roof  were  large  trees 
of  the  Blue  Gum  and  fine  specimens  of  the  variegated  Cobaea 
above  named.  Plants  in  bloom  at  present  are  Cinerarias, 
Grape  Hyacinths,  including  the  now  popular  Heavenly  Blue, 
Azaleas,  Spiraeas,  Cytisus,  etc.  Tall  Palms  are  also  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  this  large  building. 

In  one  of  the  stoves  is  a  fine  lot  of  Pancratium  fragrans,  and 
P.  speciosum,  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  I.S.  rosea.  Hybrid 
Anthuriunis,  as  well  as  A.  crystallinum,  are  also  well  grown. 

Hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  planted  out  in  beds  are 
thriving  well,  and  keep  on  producing  flowers  at  all  periods  of 
the  year.  Round  the  side  benches  are  Strelitzias,  Coleus,  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  Ferns,  etc. 

One  whole  house  is  devoted  to  Dutch  Bulbs,  which  make  a 
rich  and  bizarre  display  at.  the  present  time.  The  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lachenallias,  and  other  flowers  are  massed 
in  groups  of  a  kind.  Double  Wallflowers  and  Mignonette  also 
add  to  the  delicious  aroma,  of  the  other  scented  flowers  there. 
Passing  along  the  corridor,  one  comes  upon  another  house 
devoted  to  greenhouse  Cyclamen  still  in  full  bloom.  A  very 
fine  effect  is  produced  by  a  houseful  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Sceaux,  the  leaves,  and  flowers  combining  to  produce  a  very 
charming  effect.  In  winter  time  the  house  is  devoted  to  B. 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  A  house  is  also  entirely  occupied  rvith  the 
florists’  Cinerarias. 

There  are  also  two  or  more  Rose  houses  in  different  stages 
of  advancement.  Both  Teas  and  hybrid  Perpetuals  are  grown, 
some  being  planted  out  on  benches  and  others  grown  in  pots 
stood  upon  a  shingle  of  stone  chips.  There  is  a.  fine  batch  of 
Lilium  Harrisi  in  the  earlier  house. 

Several  houses  are  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  including  Vines, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Strawberries  in  various  stages  of 
advancement. 

As  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  Highbury  stands  on, 
elevated  ground,  and  the  glasshouses  must  be  much  exposed 
to  every  gale  of  wind,  requiring  careful  and  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  heating.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  com¬ 
pensations,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  clean  and  wholesome 
during  every  period  of  the  year ;  and  the  Orchids  and  othei 
plants  in  the  houses  certainly  give  indication  of  being  healthy 
and  happy. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
quately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  "ur  readers,  wl.en  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
■y  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“Then  spring  tlie  herbs,  profusely  wild,  .  .  beyond  the  power  of  botanist  to  number  up  their  tribes.”—  Thomson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 


Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
nil  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ( 

iy  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  S 
ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
xceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  < 
ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  \ 
onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  > 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  / 
ews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
.eners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  < 
uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
sually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  $ 

in  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

if  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ( 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ( 
ion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

I,  _  _  S 


rhe  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared: —  ; 

1  March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  ( 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS.  \ 
March  28.-TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,”  > 
nd  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS.  ( 

April  4.  — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS.  | 
April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII.  \ 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 


Lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from 
ublishers,  price  2‘d.  post  free. 

,  ^le  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  prese 

f^LPlate  of  THE  ROCKERY 
WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Half-1 

Tw°li™tllel'  view  of  tlle  ROCK  GARE 
^WENTWORTH  HOUSE,  MILL  HI 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Primulas  and  Auriculas. 

We  presume  that  all  of  our  readers  by  this 
time  can  easily  recognise  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  Primula  and  Auricula.  It  may  bo 
necessary,  however,  to  explain  this  statement 
as  somewhat  paradoxical,  because  there  is  no 
Auricula  that  is  not  a  Primula.  A  great 
change  has  come  over  Auriculas  since  Ger- 
rard  and  Parkinson  wrote  about  them,  chiefly 
under  the  name  of  Bears’  Ears.  The 
latter  name  we  have  almost  forgotten,  being 
merely  a  matter  of  history,  as  far  as  the 
modern  generation  is  concerned.  The  word 
“  Auricula  ”  means  “  a  little  ear,”  so  that  it  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  teijn  used  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  To  be  brief,  the  proper  name  is 
merely  Primula  Auricula,  the  latter  old  gene¬ 
ric  name  being  adopted  as  the  name  of  tlie 
species,  and  now  chiefly  used  as  the  popular 
name. 

Botanists  at  the  present  day  are  unwilling 
to  accept  that  all  Auriculas  have  descended 
from  the  wild  Primula  Auricula.  They 
rather  consider  that  the  race  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  and  that  tlie  original  yellow  colour  of 
P.  Auricula  has  been  supplemented  by 
purples  and  crimsons  or  red  shades  of  some 
other  allied  species,  such  as  P.  puhescens 
and  P.  ciliata,  imported  from  the  Alps,  and 
either  used  unintentionally  by  man  to  bring 
about  crosses,  or,  wliat  is  more  likely,  such 
crosses  may  have  been  effected  by  insects, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  them 
as  accidental. 

Our  forefathers  would  no  doubt  look  upon 
the  crossing  of  these  flowers  as  mere  trifles, 
tlie  recording  of  which  was  not  only  unessen¬ 
tial  to  their  gardening,  but  altogether  un¬ 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  we  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  loss  of  horticulture  that  records  were 
not  kept  of  what  might  have  been  done  in 
t  lie  early  crossing  of  Auriculas  to  bring  about 
those  remarkably  developed  or  evolved 
flowers’ with  which  we  are  accustomed  at  the 
present  day. 

The  technical  terms  even  now  employed, 
particularly  the  word  “  thrum,”' as  applied  tc 


the  position  of  the  stamens  in  the  flower,  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
the  Auricula  owes  much  to  amateurs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  weavers  of  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago. 
Other  amateurs  besides  weavers  had  a  hand 
in  their  development,  as  they  have  had  in 
many  other  florist  flowers,  but  in  most  cases 
their  evolution  has  been  due  to  people  whose 
life  was  generally  spent  indoors,  owing  to  tire 
peculiar  nature  of  their  duties.  Even  now 
their  cultivation  is  very  generally  carried  on 
by  the  non-professional  element  of  horticul¬ 
ture. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Auricula 
was  not  always  so  decidedly  confined  to 
specialists  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Old 
cultivators,  however,  have  passed  away,  and 
tire  cultivation  of  tire  Auricula  is  carried  on 
by  a  different  class  of  people.  Tlie  general 
public  come  up  annually  to  see  tlie  show  at 
Westminster  in  increasing  numbers,  but 
they  seem  to  be  attracted  as  much  out  of 
curiosity  as  on  account  of  their  beauty,  or  the 
ability  to  discriminate  between  one  type  and 
another.  In  other  words,  we  may  say  that 
they  come  to  see  and  marvel  at  these  wonder- 
fu  1  productions,  which  seem  quite  beyond 
them.  Tire  British  public  seems  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  Auriculas  more  generally  than  twenty 
years  ago,  but  the  increase  of  cultivators  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  border  Carnations,  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  grow  flowers  merely  for 
their  beauty  in  a  general  way,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  properties  of  the 
flowers  as  recognised  by  the  canons  of  the 
florist. 

In  many  cases  they  are  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  exhibited  by  the 
specialists,  but  what  they  desire  chiefly  to 
know  is  whether  those  Auriculas  are  hardy, 
and  can  be  grown  in  tire  open  air.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  and  against  the  idea  of 
cultivating  these  florist  types  in  the  open  air. 
They  have  all  descended  from  flowers  origin¬ 
ally  gathered  on  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  in 
their  native  homes  were  essentially  hardy 
and  capable  of  withstanding  very  low  tem¬ 
peratures  indeed.  It  is  not  always  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  hardiness  that  decides  their  fate  when 
brought  to  our  gardens  in  the  lowlands.  Our 
winters  are  often,  in  fact,  too  mild,  which 
excites  them  into  growth  at  an  unfavourable 
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period,  to  the  risk  of  their  being  destroyed  later  on,  when  we 
have  a  severe  visitation  of  untimely  frost. 

If  the  Auriculas  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
21st  ult,  had  been  left  to  their  own  care  in  the  open  ground, 
they  would  have  been  worthless  to  bring  before  the  public. 
Even  the  reputedly  hardy  Primulas  and  Polyanthuses  in  the 
garden  have  suffered  immensely  from  the  recent  severe  visita¬ 
tion  of  cutting  east  winds  and  frost  at  night.  The  aridity  of 
the  winds,  in  our  opinion,  was  more  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetation  in  the  open  air  than  the  actual  cold. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  Auriculas  would  scarcely  have 
been  in  bloom  by  the  above  date  if  they  had  been  grown  in 
the  open  air. 

A  more  important  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
regard  to  the  hardiness  of  Auriculas,  or  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  the  open  air,  is  the  highly  artificial  form,  size, 
colour,  constitution,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
paste  or  farina  upon  the  flowers  and  foliage.  They  are,  like 
various  highly-evolved  garden  flowers,  and  even  like  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  furnished  with  constitutions  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  foreign  to  the  wild  plant,  so  that  in  the  native  home  of 
the  original  species  these  garden  forms  could  not  exist.  In 
gardens  they  might  exist,  and  even  flower,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  blossoms  would  undoubtedly  get  destroyed,  even  in  fairly 
genial  weather,  if  we  happened  to  get  an  occasional  shower  of 
rain.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  show  than  the 
alpine  Auricula,  so  named  because  the  latter  is  devoid  of  that 
paste  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  proper  show  flower.  This 
latter  feature  would  get  utterly  spoiled  if  the  plants  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  rain ;  and  the  foliage  itself  would  be  in  a  like  predi¬ 
cament,  and  equally  liable  to  be  rendered  useless  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  Another  point  is  that  neither  of  these  two  lead¬ 
ing  types  could  be  induced  to  develop  such  large  flowers  in  the 
open  ground  as  they  do  with  the  protection  of  a  frame  or 
specially-built  Auricula  house. 

We  frequently  over-hear  people  who  are  looking  at  the 
flowers  say  that  they  have  had  Auriculas,  or  some  other  florist 
flower,  under  their  notice  for  some  long  period  of  years,  and 
they  generally  end  up  by  stating  that  they  had  seen  equally  as 
fine  flowers  in  their  youth.  There  must  be  a  certain  sameness 
every  year  about  the  exhibitions  of  Auriculas  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  old  varieties  that  are  annually  brought  up  for 
inspection.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  life  of  an  Auricula  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  must  be  a  fairly  long  one,  consider¬ 
ing  the  age  of  some  of  them.  This,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  reputedly  tender  constitution  of  such  a  highly  artificial 
plant,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  we  must  admit 
that  the  duration  of  an  individual  plant  is  great  by  comparison 
with  the  Tomato,  for  instance,  which  is  considered  to  degene¬ 
rate  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  raised  from  seeds. 

The  old  varieties  must  of  necessity  be  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings  or  offsets,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  renewing 
their  constitution  at  frequent  intervals.  Seeds,  of  course,  are 
always  available,  but  the  seedlings  comparatively  rarely  come 
up  to  the  high  quality  required  by  the  canons  of  the  florist. 
A  really  good  thing  is,  therefore,  valuable,  and  has  to  be  pre¬ 
served  at  all  costs  by  vegetative  propagation,  and  the  life  of  the 
individual  thus  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  that  florists,  and  indeed  all  growers  of 
Auriculas,  should  annually  raise  a  number  of  seedlings  from 
their  best  types,  with  the  view  of  getting  new  individuals  of 
high  quality.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  new  varieties 
should  continue  to  be  really  distinct  from  the  old  ones,  but 
even  if  some  of  the  new-comers  should  prove  identical  with 
flowers  that  once  existed,  and  have  been  lost,  their  resuscita¬ 
tion  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  all  concerned,  especially  if 
stronger  constitution  was  also  vested  in  the  new-comer. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  we  would  urge  florists  to  con¬ 
fine  their  attention  to  the  already  existing  race  of  Auriculas. 
For  instance,  by  introducing  fresh  blood,  it  might  be  possible 
to  evolve  a  beautiful  race  having  all  the  qualities  of  the  Auri¬ 
cula  with  the  hardiness  of  the  ordinary  Primula.  That  would, 
indeed,  be  a  boon,  for  then  we  should  expect  that  thousands 
would  Cultivate  them  where  only  ten  do1  so  now. 


The  Rockery  at  Wentworth  House. 

(See  Supplement  with  this  issue.) 

On  this  occasion  we  give  a  view  of  the  rockery  in  the 
gardens  of  Wentworth  Mouse,  Mill  Hill,  London,  A.W.,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  M.  Salaman,  to  show  what  may  be  done  to 
improve  what  would  otherwise  be  an  unsightly  place  in  the 
gardens  or  grounds  of  a  private  residence.  The  first  attempt 
at  ornamentation  does  not  always  succeed,  and  in  this  case  we 
may  say  that  the  rockery  was  an  after-thought. 

In  the  first  instance  the  site  was  occupied  by  an  artificial 
pool  made  on  sloping  ground.  For  the  purpose  of  holding  up 
the  water  a  great  bank  of  clay  was  built  up  on  the  slope,  and 
after  being  otherwise  prepared  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
concrete  1  in.  in  thickness.  The  concrete  was  made  of  burnt 
ballast  and  cement.  During  the  past  few  seasons  the  summer 
had  been  veiy  dry,  and  the  clay  was  given  to  cracking,  so  that 
the  water  escaped.  The  contraction  of  the  clay  had  the  effect 
oi  leaving  a  vacant  space  beneath  the  concrete,  and  the  roots  o: 
Elm  trees  also  played  havoc  with  the  latter,  as  they  frequently 
do  in  gardens,  with  the  result  that  the  pond  never  held  water 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  became  an  eyesore  on  the  place. 

The  gardener,  Mr.  H.  E.  Edwards,  suggested  that  the  pond 
should  be  broken  up,  all  the  rubbish  taken  away,  and  that  a 
rock  garden  should  take  the  place  of  it.  This  entailed  a  deal 
of  hard  work,  because,  although  the  concrete  failed  to  retain 
water,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  substantial  structure  when 
its  destruction  had  to  be  undertaken  and  the  rubbish  wheeled 
away.  The  ground  was  thoroughly  drained  after  the  removal 
of  the  concrete.  The  last-named  material  was  not  entirely 
wasted,  as  the  gardener  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  it  for 
the  building  of  rock-work.  These  artificial  stones,  so  to  speak, 
are  effective,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  and  show 
what  can  be  done  with  otherwise  useless  material. 

The  photograph  was  taken  about  six  months  after  the 
work  was  finished,  so  that  our  readers  can  judge  of  the  effect 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  use  of 
rockeries.  Many  an  unsightly  corner  of  the  garden  and  grounds 
of  private  establishments  has  been  made  both  interesting  and 
ornamental  by  the  building  of  rockeries  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  and  with  such  material  as  can  readily  be  got  together  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  there  is  a 
background  of  deciduous  trees,  and  where  that  is  the  case  one 
can  frequently  utilise  such  situations  for  producing  beautiful 
spots  in  the  garden  or  grounds.  Rookeries  may  be  made  to 
occupy  such  sites,  or  a,  Bamboo  garden  could  be  planted  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  succeed  owing  to'  the  presence  of 
shelter.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees  in  the  picture  is 
a  tall  Crack  Willow  (Salix  fragilis),  which  is  one  of  the  two 
British  arboreal  Willows  which  might  be  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  utilised  than  they  are  in  gardens  with  fine  effect.  W  here 
large  trees  would  be  inadmissible,  these  Willows  can  be  made 
to  assume  almost  any  size  and  shape  which  circumstances  and 
the  gardener  and  owner  may  desire.  These  Willows  are,  in 
fact,  not  very  inapt  substitutes  for  the  Japanese  Bamboos,  and 
have  often  been  termed  British  Bamboos.  Smaller  specimens 
of  Willows  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the  background  of  one  of  the 
pictures. 

Wherever  the  ground  is  at  all  wet  a  number  of  the  more 
ornamental  of  the  British  Willows  might  be  utilised  with  fine 
effect.  Many  of  the  British  trees  have  been  much  neglected 
in  recent  year’s,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  more  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the  exotics  upon  which 
so  much  time  and  trouble  are  often  expended. 


Damage  at  Wyveniioe  Park,  Essex. — William  Bains,  Charles 
Jacobs,  William  Palmer,  George  Wright,  Frank  French,  William 
Ablitt,  James  Reynolds,  William  Lines,  Georve  French,  an  1 
William  Fuller,  juveniles,  were  charged  with  wilfully  damaging 
a  Willow  tree  to  the  amount  exceeding  £1,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Charles  Edmund  Gooch,  Wyvenhoe  Park,  on  March  15th.  Mr. 
Gooch  said  he  brought  it  forward  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  further  damage.  For  the  damage  to  the  tree  the  boys  were 
each  fined  10s.,  to  include  costs. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester. 

Not  very  far  from  the  historic  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Chester  lie — at  Upton  and  Newton — the  principal  or  home 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.  The  grounds  occupy  about 
500  acres  of  land,  and  are  exceptionally  well  situated  for  their 
purpose,  being  sufficiently  exposed  to  ensure  that  anything 
grown  in  them  will  be  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  hardy 
nature.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  short  time  ago  the 
season  was  yet  too  early  for  a  comprehensive  survey,  there 
being  not  very  much  in  the  open  that  appealed  strongly  to 
one’s  visual  sense  until  the  four-acre  field  devoted  to  the 
Narcissi  was  reached.  Here  was  a  field  one  blaze  of  gold,  with 
patches  of  white  showing  in  places,  where  the  Pheasant’s  Eye 
Narcissi  (N.  poeticus  ornatus)  was  in  full  bloom  somewhat- 
before  its  time.  On  closer  examination  these  revealed  their 
beautiful  scarlet  margined  cups.  Close  to  these  were  large 
beds  of  N.  poeticus  recurvus  and  N.  poeticus  plenus  and  others 
not  yet  in  bloom,  but  looking  well  and  strong.  A  large  amount 
of  space  was  covered  with  Narcissus  incomparabilis,  some  of 
these,  of  the  earlier  flowering  varieties,  showing  signs  of  not 
very  gentle  treatment  from  the  winds  “  that  shake  the  gentle 
Daffodil  ”  in  these  times,  when  spring  so  long  delays  her 
coming.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  brave  show  of  bloom. 

Of  the  Ajax,  or  trumpet  Narcissi,  there  were  many  varieties, 
both  yellow  and  white.  The  Jolmstonii  King  of  Spain  and 
Johnstonii  Queen  of  Spain,  with  their  delicate  colouring,  were 
particularly  attractive.  Emperor,  with  large  flowers  of  deep 
primrose,  made  a  veiy  fine  display,  while  Glory  of  Leiden,  a 
variety  of  which  Messrs.  Dicksons  make  a  speciality,  looked 
particularly  well  in  its  full  yellow  hue.  In  the  bi-coloured 
sorts,  Empress,  white,  with  a  rich  yellow  trumpet,  was  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  the  white  varieties  Madame  de  Graaff  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm  may  be  mentioned  particularly. 

In  the  old-fashioned  double  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil  Van 
Sion  the  crop  this  season  has  been  very  heavy,  and  these 
plants  are  very  useful,  being  bold  and  showy  for  massing. 
Oernus  plenus  was  also  very  plentiful. 

Of  Narcissus  incomparabilis  there  was  a  bewildering  number 
of  varieties,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  here  t  he  Gloria  Mundi, 
with  its  yellow  perianth,  and  expanded  cup  stained  orange- 
scarlet,  if  we  except  the  giant  Sir  Watkin,  the  magnificent 
variety  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Dicksons.  Albus 
Gurantiaeus  plenus  and  albus  sulphurens  plenus  were  almost 
over,  but  have  done  very  well.  Among  the  Narcissus  Barrii 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  was  Barrii  conspicuus,  with  its 
broad  and  spreading  perianth  and  short,  bright-edged  cup. 

Narcissus  Burbidgei  was  well  in  evidence  in  different  types, 
md  appeared  to  be  in  good  healthy  condition,  while  a  number 
hf  late  flowering  varieties  appeared  to  be  promising  well, 
although  still  in  the  green. 

In  an  adjacent  plot  were  observed  Wallflowers  of  many  hues. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  this  old-fashioned  flower  of 
sweet,  scent  of  late,  and  there  are  signs  that  it  is  coming  to 
the  front  again.  Its  growing  popularity,  perhaps,  is  explained 
,hy  the  great  variety  of  colours  in  which  it  is  now  being  grown. 

A  walk  through  the  houses  revealed  that  everything  is  well 
n  hand  for  the  coming  season  in  this  well-ordered  nursery,  and 
’hat  the  old-established  Chester  firm  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
fll  demands  made  upon  them  at  very  short  notice. 


Brodiaea  uniflora  (syn.  Tritclcia  uniflora.) 

An  early-flowering,  small  bulbous  plant  which  remains  in 
ewer  over  a  very  considerable  period.  It  is  very  useful  for 
massing  as  a  carpet  for  beds  of  flowering  shrubs,  or  if  planted 
n  a  cold  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  supply  a  wealth  of  white 

oweis  tinged  jvith  blue  on  the  reverse  side.  Native  of  Buenos 
yyrea. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

April  21st. 

1  he  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  of  the  above  date  was  very  much 
crowded,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  meeting"  of  the 
society  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Primula  and  Auricula 
Society,  which  held  their  show  on  this  occasion.  Bound  the  sides 
of  the  building  large  groups  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were 
arranged,  and  groups  of  Cinerarias  were  also  a  prominent 
feature,  together  with  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Aoalypha  hispida,  and 
other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  an  1 
rookery  subjects  were  also  well  represented.  Orchids  well  hell 
their  own. 


ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Gibson),  Danesfield, 
Marlow,  Bucks,  staged  a  splendid  group  of  Dendrobium 
wardianum,  showing  excellent  culture.  The  stems  were  wreathed 
with  blossom  for  about  half  their  length,  and  some  beautiful 
varieties  were  observable  in  the  group.  "  (Silver  Banksian  Medal. ) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited 
a  mixed  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids.  Very  fine  were  Odon- 
togloissum  Ha, Hi,  0.  harryanum,  O.  andersomianum,  Oncidium 
marshallianum,  Cypripedium  grande,  Miltonia  Roezli  alba, 


Droseka  mgiiotoma.  (See  p.  397.) 


Cattleya  gigas  and  Cattleya  intermedia  nive-a.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

W.  M.  Low,  Esq.  (gaidener,  Mr.  H.  Linsey),  Wellesbourne 
House,  Warwick,  exhibited  a  group  of  Dendrobiums,  chiefly 
varieties  and  hybrids  of  D.  nobile,  showing  considerable  variation 
in  colour.  The  plants  were  in  splendid  form  and  well  flowered. 

Messrs.  Oharlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
select  group  of  Orchids,  including  Laeliocattleya  highburyensis, 
Lc.  G.  S.  Ball,  Lc.  Dora  magnifiea,  Lc.  Mercia,  Miltonia  bleu  an  a 
grandiflora  rosea,  and  a  finely  blotched  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  Acineta  Humboldtii  Coknani,  having 
large  fleshy  flowers  with  small  crimson  spots. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-onr-Tyne,  staged  Odontoglossum  crispum  Jennetta, 
a  very  finely  spotted  variety,  and  also  Dendrobium  Venus  grandi- 
florum. 

Captain  C.  C.  Hurst,  Burbage  Grove,  Hinckley,  exhibited  Lc. 
hyeana  magnifiea. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  near  Woking,  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  Iona  ignescens 
with  a  blackish-crimson  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  re- 
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markable  Laelia  digbyano-purpuraiba  Duke  of  Connaught,  having 
an  immense  lip. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pets,  staged  openly 
amongst  various  forms  of  Fern.  The  trusses,  and  also  the  in¬ 
dividual  blooms,  were  of  large  size  and  very  rich  in  colour.  At 
the  back  of  the  group  were  Palms,  the  climbing  Lygodiums,  white 
Hydrangeas,  and  other  plants. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  large  group  of 
star  Cinerarias,  including  several  of  the  Cactus  types,  with  long 
starry  rays  to  the  flower  heads.  Amongst  both  types  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  colour,  including  shades  of  purple,  blue, 
mauve,  lavender,  and  varying  shades  of  white.  They  are  certainly 
excellent  subjects  for  conservatory  or  other  decorative  purposes. 
It  had  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Miss  Willmott,  Y.M.H.,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  small  but  select  group  of  Choice  new  Daffodils.  Magni¬ 
ficent  trumpet  varieties  were  Rev.  C.  Digby,  Adour,  Ducat, 
Lilian.  Amongst  chalice  Daffodils  were  very  choice  varieties 
maimed  Moonstone,  Aladdin,  Waterwitch,  and  Corydon. 

Messrs.  J.  Laimgamd  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  staged  a  large 
group  of  their  multiflora  strain  of  Strepto carpus,  most  of  which 
were  represented  by  dark  blue  and  violet  colours,  while  others 
were  white  with  a  dark  band  in  -the  throat. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Star  Cinerarias,  including  their  Polyamtha  F elitham  Bouquet, 
and  other  strains,  showing  a  considerable  variety  of  colour. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey  staged  a  very 
pretty  group  of  Caladiums  belonging  to  the  Argyrites  and 
Fg-ubescens  types.  Scattered  amongst  them  were  dwarf  plants  of 
Acalypha  hispida,  and  taller  ones  behind  them,  all  richly  laden 
with  their  velvety  scarlet  tassels. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Schiz- 
anthus  wisetonensis,  the  plants  of  which  were  very  dwarf  in  habit, 
floriferous,  and  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in 
colour.  Some  other  types  were  also  mixed  with  them. 

Messrs.  -T.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Lowfield,  Crawley,  Sussex,  set  up  a 
group  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  rare  Cerasus 
sinensis  lutea,  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  Crab  Apples,  Barberries, 
Spiraeas,  and  Japanese  Quinces  were  also  noticeable. 

Mr.  E.  Patten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibited 
some  large  and  well-flowered  plants  of  the  Rambler  Rose  Dora 
Perkins.  He  also  had  Paeonia  lutea  with  deep  yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  group  of  choice  forms  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  hardy 
Cypripediums,  Phloxes,  and  other  hardy  plants. 

Mr.  B.  Ladliams,  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  Southampton, 
exhibited  an  interesting  mt  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  including  Primulas,  Violas,  double  Caltha,  Phloxes,  and 
other  subjects. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Woking, 
exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  hardy  Cypripediums,  Primulas,  Gentians, 


and  Saxifragas. 

Messrs.  Win.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  very 
large  group  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  notable  amongst  which 
were  Deutzias,  Magnolias,  Guelder  Roses,  Tree  Paeonies, 
Heaths,  and  double  Cherries. 

Messrs,  R,  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nursery,  Middlesex, 
set  up  a  large  and  showy  group  of  Azaleas,  forced  Lilacs,  Wis¬ 
tarias,  Cytisus  sooparius  andreanus,  and  other  subjects,  edged 
with  finely-coloured  plants  of  Funkia  lancifolia  undulata. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  an 
extensive  group  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips.  Amongst  the  Daffodils 
very  fine  were  the  new  varieties  Queen  Christiana,  Mrs.  George 
Barr,  Cygnet,  Lady  Audrey,  Cleopatra,  Loveliness,  Osiris,  etc. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  the  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
staged  an  extensive  group  of  Daffodils,  including  such  varieties 
as  Weardale  Perfection,  Grandee,  Horsfieldi,  Mme.  de  Graaff, 

etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)  . 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
stao-ei  a  splendid  group  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  in  many  named 
varieties.  Very  fine  were  Princess  Beatrice,  Ruby,  Mrs.  Geggie, 
and  Violacea.  Eremurus  himalaicus  was  already  in  bloom  m  the 
shape  of  pot  plants.  They  also  had  some  tree  Paeonies.  (Silver 

Banksian  Medal.)  .  ln  -p  v 

H  R.  Darlington,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  David  Bigneii),  Paik 
House,  Little  Heath,  Potters  Bar,  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut 
Daffodils,  mostly  in  well-known  types,  but  in  a  fresh  and  pre¬ 
sentable  condition.  (Silver  Flora  Medal. ) 

Messrs  Ho™  and  Robertson,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  set  up  a 
collection  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils.  Amongst  the  latter  were 


very  choice  named  varieties,  such  as  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Brigadier, 
M.  J.  Beo-keley,  Stella  superba,  Glory  of  Leiden,  etc.  The  Tulips 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  early  flowering  bedding  varieties,  with 
gome  species  amongst  them.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reut-he,  the  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston. 
Kent,  exhibited  a  group  of  alpine  plants  and  similar  subjects. 
Very  choice  were  Saxifraga  Griesbachii,  Viola  pedata,  Primula 
frondosa,  Lewisia  Tweedii,  Geum  aurantiacum,  Lithospermum 
]  rostiiatum.  and  other  srrbjects  of  that  class. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  had  a  large 
semicircular  group  of  Star  Cinerarias,  showing  a  greai  variety  of 
colour,  form  of  flower,  and  length  of  the  starry  rays.  Many  of 
the  colours  were  very  pretty  and  bright.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Anemones,  including  A.  coronaria.  A. 
fulgens,  and  A.  King  of  Scarlets. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses 
in  boxes,  and  also  cut  with  long  stems. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  exhibited  a  splendid  lot  of  cut  Roses  in  boxes,  including 
tea  and  hybrid  perpetuals.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  a  large  and  very 
extensive  collection  of  Daffodils,  including  most  of  the  leading 
varieties  in  commerce.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  herbaceous  and  .  alpine 
plants,  including  Phloxes,  Primulas,  and  other  baidy  subjects. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  F.R.H.S.,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire 
had  an  interesting  group  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  single  an., 
double  Primroses,  etc. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  the  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Wmchmore  Hill. 
London,  set  up  a  showy  group  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants, 
including  Iris  atrofusoa,  I.  italica,  Tulipa  Greigi,  Arabis  albida 
fl.  pi  and  many  other  fine  things. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  a  group  ot  Gentians 

and  other  alpine  plants. 


THE  GHENT  QUINQUENNIAL. 

April  I8th  to  26th. 

The  15th  Quinquennial  International  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
Royale  d’ Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand  was  held  m  the 
fine  conservatory,  the  Casino,  and  two  annexes,  the  larger  on. 
beino-  in  direct  connection  with  the  permanent  structure  ant. 
the  "smaller  accommodating  the  Orchids.  There  were  a  st, 
exhibits  in  the  open  air,  both  plants  and  otherwise.  Lie  work 
attached  to  the  holding  of  this  great  show  at  Ghent  every  tm 
years  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  230  jurymen  a  . 
employed  in  judging  the  plants.  These  judges  are  drawn  fron 
all  parts  of  Europe,  including  many  of  our  countrymen.  In. 
work  of  carrying  out  this  great  show,  rests  upon  the  shouldep 
of  the  president,  Comte  de  Kercbove  de  Denterghem,  the  secre 
tary  M.  E.  Fierens,  and  their  fellow  workers.  The  show  wa- 
opened  under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  for  a  blinding  snow 
storm  was  raging  when  His-  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
arrived,  accompanied  by  his  soldiers,  to  perform  the  oj 
ceremony.  The  Princess  Clementine  accompanied  the  King 
as  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  “  Quinquennial  m  1898. 
would  take  more  space  than  is  at  our  command  to  do  justice  < 
such  a  show,  so  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  tew  pal 
ticulars  concerning  the  principal  exhibits. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  largest  and  finest  group  of  Orchids  was  that  set  up  L 
M  A.  Peeters,  of  Brussels,  who  had  the  honour  of  showing  >' 
finest  exhibit  in  the  show,  as  attested  by  the  deputation  fron 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London.  For  this  exhibit  W 
was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  th 
Belgians,  and  also  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
There  were  many  other  exhibits  of  Orchids,  but,  this  stood  a  <  _  ■ 
in  the  matter  of  striking  evidence  of  good  cultivation,  and  ' 
tasteful  arrangement  of  the  whole.  One  of  the  most  11 
and  boldest  of  the  Orchids  exhibited  in  the  group  was  LaeU 
cattleya  Mrs.  Leemann,  the  flowers  of  which  were  yellow, 
with  rose,  and  otherwise  remarkable  for  tlm  great  leng  i °  , 
terminal  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  was  fringed.  lhe  Pal**V 
was  C.  aurea  x  L.  digbyana,  which  will  give  the  r 
some  idea  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  bloom.  a  •  J 
had  various  other  crosses,  in  which  the  last  named  P^n 
part.  Other  Orchids  in  his  group  which  might  be  mention* 
were  Cattleyas,  including  some  very  choice^ varieties  anfl  - 
numerous  hybrids.  A  very  striking  and  distinct  Laeliocattie. 
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was  Lc.  Kerchoveae,  the  parentage  of  which  was  L.  anceps 
alba  x  0.  Trianaei  alba,  the  flowers  of  which  were  almost 
pure  white.  Amongst  Odontoglossums  he  had  many  tine  varieties 
of  0.  crispum  and  several  hybrids. 

M.  Peeters  was  also  successful  in  the  class  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  hybrid  Orchids,  and  for  those  he  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  of  the  society. 

M.  Vincke-Dujardin,  of  Bruges,  also  brought  up  large  mem¬ 
bers  of  Orchids  from  ihis  splendid  collection,  and  succeeded  in 
winning  many  of  the  leading  prizes.  His  finest  exhibit  con¬ 
sisted  of  100  Orchids  arranged  somewhat  similarly  to  the  first 
prize  lot  of  M.  Peeters,  but  it  was  smaller,  and  had  not  the 
uniformly  high  quality  of  that  other  competitor.  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums  were  conspicuous  in  his  group,  the  varieties 
of  0.  crispum  and  hybrids  being  numerous.  At  the  back  of 
his  group  was  a  splendid  plant  of  Ansellia  africana.  This  ex- 
hibitor  also  secured  the  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of  Laelias  and 
Cattleyas,  having  good  representatives  of  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Schro- 
derae,  C.  Mendelii,  and  other  species  now  in  season.  He  also 
secured  leading  prize  for  a  collection  of  Vandas,  a  collection  of 
30  Odontoglossums,  and  also  for  30  exotic  Orchids. 

M.  E.  Pynaert  van  Geert,  of  Ghent,  had  the  best  25  Cypripe- 
diums  in  the  class  open  to  nurserymen.  'Some  of  his  finest  and 
choicest  plants  were  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  C.  aureum  virginale, 
and  C.  nitens.  He  was  also  successful  with  a  group  of  15 
Cypripediums. 

M.  de  Smet-Duvivier,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  took  the 
leading  award  for  75  exotic  Orchids  open  to  nurserymen.  He 
had  many  fine  Odontoglossums,  including  hybrids.  Some  of 
his  species  were  O.  crispum,  O.  Edouardi,  and  O.  harryano- 
crispum.  Maxillaria  sanderiana,  Phaius  Norman,  Vandas, 
Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  and  others  were  conspicuous  in  this 
group. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Palms  are  usually  a  very  strong  feature  of  the  “  Quinquen¬ 
nial  show  at  Ghent,  and  this  show  was  no  exception.  The 
plants  in  some  of  the  larger  groups  varied  from  15ft.  to  30ft.  in 
height.  The  most  interesting,  as  well  ais  the  largest  exhibit, 
was  that  staged  by  the  Societe  Horticole  Gantoise,  Ghent,  which 
secured  the  leading  award,  and  also  the  second  of  the  two  Gold 
Medals  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
ihis  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  Casino,  and  constituted  a 
centre  of  attraction  for  all  those  who  had  an  eye  for  this  type 
of  vegetation.  The  tallest  plant  was  Caryota  urens.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  was  a  specimen  of  Phoenix  Roebelini,  which 
must  surely  be  the  largest  plant  in  cultivation,  as  it  now  stands 
about  7ft.  high.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  Palms  were 
Stevensonia  grandifolia  and  Ceroxylon  niveum.  The  leaves  of 
the  Stevensonia  were  magnificent  in  their  proportions. 

The  large  annexe,  as  usual,  constitutes  the  showiest  and  most 
effective  portion  of  the  exhibition,  for  here  were  assembled  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  flowering  plants,  including  the 
Azaleas  and  allied  subjects,  which  appealed  to  the  beholder  in 
a  remarkable  way  who  saw  this  exhibition  for  the  first  time, 
the  finest  view  in  this  building  perhaps  is  obtained  from  the 
top  of  the  staircase  leading  through  the  office  into  the  per¬ 
manent  exhibition  building.  Along  the  centre  were  arranged 
the  Indian  Azaleas  for  which  Ghent  is  noted  all  over  the  world. 
On  this  occasion  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  England, 
and  Bruges,  Belgium,  secured  the  premier  prize  for  60  plants  of 
a  suitable  size  for  commercial  purposes.  Needless  to  say,  they 
put  forward  their  very  best  efforts,  and  set  up  shapelv  specimens, 
practically  overpowered  with  a  wealth  of  blossom".  Not  only 
were  the  colours  very  varied,  but  they  were  also  very  beautiful. 
We  understand  that  they  carried  away  the  medal  from  Ghent 
or  the  first  time  during  a  great  many  years.  Very  choice 
varieties  were  Professor  Walters,  Madaine  Joseph  Vervaene, 
-Uadame  van  der  Cruyssen,  Memoria  de  van  Houtte,  Vesuvius, 
r  .ambeau,  Apollo,  and  Alba  magnifica. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  'Sons  also  secured  the  leading  prize  lor 
new  varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas,  which  were  very  promising, 
A  very  handsome  white  variety  was  Frau  Heinrich  Seidel. 

n<?_  ®r  "711*ie  named  Lovely  was  notable  for  its  size.  The  rosy 
pink  of  Tnomphe  de  Bruges  was  also  very  attractive.  M.  Joseph 
Vervaene  was  second  in  this  class. 

,  *be  class  for  30  specimens,  M.  Ad.  d’Haene,  of  Gendbrugge, 
ook  tfie  leading  place  for  specimens  varying  from)  3ft.  to  5ft. 

inn  a  T*81'  This  exhibitor  also  secured  the  first  prize  for 
Azaleas  of  smaller  size,  those  shown  being  2ft.  to  3ft.  in 
lameter.  He  also  had  the  premier  position  for  a  collection  of 
small  specimen  plants.  * 

Haidy  Azaleas,  better  known  as  Ghent  Azaleas,  were  shown  in 
smaller  quantity,  the  most  important  exhibit  being  that  of  M, 


Koster,  of  Boskoop,  Holland,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
well-known  handsome  yellow  variety,  Anthony  Koster. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  had  the  best  exhibit 
of  Amaryllis  ;  they  were  stood  at  the  end  of  the  large  annexe, 
and  in  a  very  prominent  positon.  They  were  in  very  fine  con¬ 
dition,  notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  weather. 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  'Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  took  over  a  fine 
collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  cut  state,  and  tied  up 
in  bunches.  They  were  in  fine  condition,  and  attracted  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  attention  from  the  visitors. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

The  largest  exhibitor  of  new  plants  was  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Sons,  who  easily  took  the  first  place  for  this  class  of  exhibit. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  they  had  no  competitor,  but  their  exhibit 
was  well  worthy  of  the  first  prize  accorded  them.  Foremost 
amongst  his  new  plants  was  Dracaena  Broomfieldi  superba,  the 
leaves  of  which  bad  a  beautiful  edging  of  white.  Another 
variegated  Dracaena  was  a  broad-leaved  D.  hookeriana  variegata 
with  creamy- white  margins.  D.  kewensis  had  red'  leaf-stalk 
and  stems.  Selaginella  watsoniana  is  a  species  of  beautiful 
habit  and  silvery-gray  leaves.  Very  striking  was  his  little  group 
of  Ficus  pandurata,  with  leaves  over  2ft.  in  length.  Very 
striking  also  were  the  red  and  green  leaves  of  Heliconia 
Edwardus  Rex.  Beautifully  striped  leaves  were  those  of  Phry- 
nium  Mioholitzii  and  Alpinia  Sanderae.  They  had  other  new 
plants,  but  we  have  discussed  some  of  them  before. 

M.  L.  J .  Draps  Dom,  Laeken,  exhibited  Dracaena  Pere  Charon, 
a  strong  growing  variety  with  red  leaves,  and  useful  for  decora¬ 
tion.  M.  Pynaert,  Port  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  exhibited  Dracaena 
Souvenir  du  Professor  Edouard  Pynaert,  with  rosy  red  leaves. 

M.  C.  A  ermeire,  of  Gendbrugge,  exhibited  Vriesia  hierogly- 
phica  variegata,  variegated  with  white  stripes  independently  of 
the  normal  markings  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  M.  L.  de  Smet- 
Duvivier,  Ghent,  exhibited  a  very  striking  Palm,  about  7ft.  high, 
named  Cyrtostachys  renda  var.  duvivieriana,  with  red  stems  and 
leaved  stalks  ;  he  also  showed  Ficus  Duvivieri. 

Messrs.  R.  I*.  Ker  and  Sons  had  a  new  Amaryllis  named 
Souvenir  of  the  Queen,  and  another  named  Great  Britain. 
MM.  de  Smet  freres  exhibited  Agave  armata,  furnished  with 
strong  spines.  Several  exhibitors  had  a  plant  named  Rubus 
reflexus,  having  its  leaves  marked  like  those  of  a  Begonia. 
Another  plant  which  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  for  decoration 
purposes  was  Kentia  elegans,  standing  over  3ft.  in  height,  and 
of  very  graceful  habit. 

— o — 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  CROYDON. 

The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  its  third  annual 
exhibition  of  spring  flowers  and  plants,  which  was  held  in  the 
Art.  Galleries,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
its  members  to  obtain  monetary  and  other  rewards  for  the  2>ar- 
ticular  branch  of  horticulture  in  which  they  may  be  engaged  or 
take  up  as  a  hobby,  but  to  create  and  encourage  a  love  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  amongst  the  masses,  and  this  is  certainly  brought 
about  by  exhibitions  such  as  this.  Purely  for  the  love  of  horti¬ 
culture  professional  and  amateur  gardeners  enter  into  friendh 
rivalry,  and  certainly  with  the  result  that  year  by  year  one 
sees  an  advance  on  the  exhibitions  of  previous  years.  There 
were  on  this  occasion  more  entries  than  previously,  and  the 
quality  throughout  was  of  a  higher  standard. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  collections  of  plants  and  Ferns, 
whioh  were  grouped  round  the  walls  and  in  the  centre  6f  the 
room.  Amongst  some  of  the  most  prominent  groups  visitors 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  those  of  Air.  Al.  E.  Mills, 
gardener  to  Air.  F.  Lloyd,  of  Coombe  House,  who  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  Narcissus  Emperor  and  Empress  blooms,  vermilion  and  other 
Tulips,  and  also  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  pink  Primula 
obconica. 

Air.  J.  Dingwall,  gardener  to  Air.  F.  Stanley,  J.P.,  of  Cum- 
berlow,  South  Norwood,  in  a  tastefully-arranged  group  of  flowers 
and  plants,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Amaryllis. 
Mr.  A.  Alay,  gardener  to  Air.  Wickham  Noakes,  of  Selsdon 
Park,  had  a  collection  of  Cinerarias  of  delicate  tints  and  shades, 
and  other  collections  of  flowers,  ferns,  etc.,  were  sent  by  Air.  F. 
Oxtoby  (gardener  to  Air.  J.  J,  Reid,  of  Coombe  Lodge),  Air.  E. 
Perrett  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  of  Hollywood,  Duppas  Hill), 
Mr.  W.  Bentley  (gardener  to  Air.  George  Curling,  of  Elgin 
House,  Addiscombe),  and  Air.  J.  R.  Ball  (gardener  to  Air.  A.  D. 
Klaber,  of  Norhyrst,  South  Norwood),  who  also  showed  some 
forced  French  Beans. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


THE  HOME  COUNTIES  NATURE-STUDY  EXHIBITION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — The  association  which  held  the  very  successful  Nature- 
Study  Exhibition  last  year  was  organised  for  that  purpose  alone, 
and  has  been  dissolved.  It  suggested,  however,  in  its  official 
report,  that  the  movement  with  which  it  was  so  prominently 
identified  could,  for  the  present,  be  best  advanced  by  local 
organisations,  the  activity  of  which  it  had  already  noted  with 
satisfaction.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  work  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England  which  are  more 
or  less  in  touch  with  the  metropolis,  and  as  an  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  delegated  members  of  the  “Middlesex  Field  Club  and 
Nature-Study  Society  ”  and  the.  “  Selborne  Society,”  a  home 
counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition  is  being  organised  in  London 
oi!  definite  lines,  and  will  be  held  this  year,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  at  a  time  convenient  to 
teachers. 

Lord  Avebury,  F.R.  S.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  list  of  patrons  already  includes  the  Countess  of  Bective, 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Lord  Herries,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  W.  II anbury,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  Sir  George  Kekewich,  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  the  officers  of  the  recent  Nature- 
Study  Exhibition — Sir  John  Coc.kburn,  Mr.  C.  'S.  Roundell, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd.  Upon  the  committee  will  be  found  such 
well-known  naturalists,  educationalists,  and  public  people  as 
the  Right  Hon.  Janies  Bryce,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Jesse 
Pollings,  M.P. ,  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. ,  Sir  John 
Hutton,  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell,  M.P. ,  Mrs.  Brightwen,  Mrs. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Owen  Yisger,  Professor  Henslow,  Professor 
Boulger,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Mr.  Richlard  Kearton,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Cornish,  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Mr.  Harold  Wager,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Shepheard,  Dr.  Kim, mins,  and  Mr.  H.  Maean. 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  and  as  members  of 
the  executive  of  the  late  Nature-Study  Exhibition  Association, 
we  venture  to  bring  the  undertaking  to  your  notice,  and  to 
intimate  that  after  carefully  considering  the  results  and  reports 
of  last  year’s  exhibition,  the  committee  lias  drawn  up  a  scheme 
with  schedules,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  at  20,  Hanover  Square, 
w.,  who  will  gratefully  receive  all  offers  of  help  in  the  form 
of  prizes,  donations,  subscriptions,  and  suggestions  as  to 
exhibits. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  effort  to  localise  and  to  promote 
the  nature-study  movement  will  meet  with  the  ready  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  interested  in  a  branch  of  education  so  full 
of  promise. 

Mary  Gurney. 

Frederick  Oldman. 

R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

Wilfred  Mark  Webb. 

J.  Marten  White. 

FRUIT  GROWING  AND  ORCHARD  PLANTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Reverting  again  to  this  subject,  permit  me  to  state  in 
response  to  the  interrogations  and  assertions  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  A.  W.”  that  his  views  and  expressions  are  not  hailed 
with  any  degree  of  favour  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  general 
public.  I  was  entirely  unaware  that  I  had  exercised  any 
curiosity  or  ingenuity  in  estimating  the  number  of  trees  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  an  acre.  Any  schoolboy  could  easily  tell  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  has  apparently  filled  a  few  of  the 
vacant  brain  cells  in  “A.  W.’s”  own  brain,  and  startled  him 
to  no  small  degree.  Plant  4,800  fruit  trees  on  one  acre  of 
ground,  forsooth !  The  advocates  of  this  mad  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  certainly  would  be  people  with  a  few  vacant  brain  cells 
in  their  craniums.  “A.  W.’s”  article  bristles  with  absurdities 
which  are  no  credit  to’  the  writer  and  in  no  way  appreciated  by 
your  readers  ;  so,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  I  shall  let  them 
go  to  the  most  fitting  place  for  them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  week’s  reflection  on  the  matter 
has  enabled  “  A.  W.”  to  discover  that  our  enlightened  and 
esteemed  friend,  contributor  “  Cal.,”  would  have  a  laborious 
and  harassing  job  carrying  out  the  Apples  from  the  middle  of 
the  thicket.  Well,  I  should  say  so,  too.  Then  the  amusing 
part  of  the  matter  is  to  see  how  “A.  W.”  falls  foul  of  me  for 


omitting  to  state  how  the  Apples  got  to  be  in  the  middle  of  th. 
thicket.  “Wa’al!”  I  should  say  that  a  blind  man  couli 
stand  at  the  end  of  these  intensely  thick  rows  and  look  alon 
and  see;  then  a  dumb  man  would  say,  “Oh!  they  grew  there. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  “A.  W.”  that  if  he  wishes  to  be  th 
pioneer  of  this  method  of  planting,  and  if  he  wishes  other  peopl 
to  follow  him  on  this  colossal  venture,  he  most  assuredly  mus 
write  articles  to  contain  more  common  sense  and  sound  reasoi 
than  that  which  appears  on  page  312.  I  do  have  a  faint  recol 
lection  of  having  seen  the  plot  of  trees  in  the  R.H.S.  Garden 
at  Chiswick,  but  took  little  or  no  notice  of  them,  and  even  nov 
could  never  think  of  comparing  them  to  an  orchard.  Hov 
many  acres  has  “A.  W.”  seen  planted  3ft.  apart?  Unless  h 
is  able  to  convince  the  people  on  this  point  I  am  somewha 
disposed  to  fancy  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
of  seeing  his  colossal  scheme  culminate  in  conspicuous  failure 
and,  in  haste,  I  acknowledge  that  in  giving  expression  to  thes 
views  and  statements,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  they  ar- 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  vast  crowds  of  the  people. 

John  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort. 


MY  CRITIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  T.  S.”  still  harps  on  the  old  string 
I  get  tired  of  the  same  old  tune,  and  as  I  have  already  prett 
fully  answered  him  I  will  only  crave  a  very  small  corner  of  you 
space  in  which  to  say  a  few  words.  “  T.  S.”  heads  his  epistl 
“  The  Question  of  Trenching,”’  and  then  carefully  avoids  saying 
single  word  on  the  subject.  He  twits  me  with  wandering  fror 
the  question,  but  as  I  have  only  answered  his  personal  attacks  i 
a  humble  way  I  will  leave  my  fellow  readers  to  judge  who  is  th 
wanderer.  “  T.  S.”  will  perhaps  pardon  me  if  I  require  a  sonn 
what  less  biassed  report  than  lie  himself  would  be  likely  to  offe 
of  the  success  or  otherwise  of  his  present  operations.  A  t-hir. 
party  would  probably  be  the  best  judge  for  mutual  satisfaction 
However,  as  I  am  only  very  slightly  interested  in  “  T.  S.”  and  In 
methods  the  promised  report  will  create  very  small  interest  in  m 
mind.  His  last  season’s  success  (?)  served  my  purpose  wlie 
writing  my  article  on  “  The  Preparation  of  Soils,”  and  that  is  a 
far  as  my  interest  in  the  matter  goes.  Certainly  I  am  alway 
very  glad  to  read  the  experiences  of  others  when  given  in  th 
columns  of  our  mutual  friend  The  Gardening  World  ;  but  d 
not  at  all  care  for  personal  recrimination. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  afraid  that  I  hardly  made  my  meanin 
quite  plain  in  my  last  letter.  While  still  of  the  same  opinio, 
regarding  anonymous  writers,  I  did  not  mean  that  you  shoul 
make  the  signing  of  al  l  articles  compulsory.  I  know  well  enoug 
that  that  is  practically  impossible,  but  what  I  meant  should  l’ 
compulsory  is  the  addition  of  the  county  in  which  the  write 
resides.  This,  I  think,  would  be  no  hardship,  and  would  proy 
valuable  in  many  cases  to  your  readers.  C.  Blair. 


How  Early  may'  the  Daisy  Bloom? — Mr.  Coventry  M.  Pa 
more  says  :  — “  I  noticed  yesterday,  while  on  the  towpath  b. 
tween  Kingston  and  Richmond,  several  patches  of  Daisies  in  fu 
bloom.  Is  this  not  exceptional,  if  not  a  record  ?  ”  To  this  w 
reply,  Decidedly  not.  In  open  winters  we  have  seen  them  flowe: 
ing  on  the  garden  lawn  more  or  less  continually  from  NoveinL 
till  spring  ;  that  is,  during  the  period  the  mowing  machine  w. 
stored  away  for  the  winter.  Has  Mr.  Patmore  forgotten  th; 
poet’s  version  of  it,  that  “  the  Rose  has  but  a  summer’s  reigi 
the  Daisy  never  dies  ”  ? 

Fruit  Export  to  Europe  from  Castlemain,  Melbourne. - 
Large  consignments  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  being  forwarded 
Europe  weekly  from  the  above  district.  Messrs.  Lang  an 
Warren,  of  Haroourt,  forwarded  250  cases  of  Apples  and  3C 
trays  of  Pears  to  Bremen  and  Genoa.  Mr.  Ely  is  forwardin 
1,000  cases  of  Apples  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Mr.  Winkelmai 
of  Campbell's  Creek,  is  sending  1,000  cases  to  London.  Muc 
care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  the  most  approved  varietie 
and  in  their  packing,  especially  for  Pear®,  the  principle  co. 
responding  with  the  American  methods,  which  have-  proved  s. 
successful  for  over-sea  voyages.  Other  large  growers  in  the  du 
trict  have  opened  up  a  very  advantageous  trade  with  Sydney 
better  prices  being  obtained  there  than  in  Melbourne. 
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Setting  Muscats. 

As  I  Li  five  always  been  very  successful  in  getting  my  Muscats 
.)  set  well,  I  thought  that  I  ooulcl  not  do  better  than  let  the 
aders  of  “  G.W.”  know  how  I  brought  this  about.  The  flower- 
lfr  period  and  that  of  the  setting  of  the  fruit  are  anxious  times 
)°most  cultivators  of  the  Vine,  for  imperfectly  set  bunches 
rp,  an  eyesore  all  the  season. 

My  first,  advice  is  not  to  start  to  force  Muscats  too  early  in 
le  season  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If  I  had  the  option 
f  choosing  a  date,  I  would  wait  till  February  was  in.  My 
bject  is  to  wait  till  the  sun  has  got  some  power,  for  sunshine 
;  indispensable  ;  it  is  the  line  bracing  air  when  supplemented 
y  sun  heat  which  induces  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen  and 
Sects  the  setting  of  the  berries.  I  believe  in  giving  the  inside 
order  a  good  watering  before  the  flowering  period,  so  that  no 
lore  will  be  required  till  the  fruit  is  set,  for  a  dry  atmosphere 
i  a  necessity  at  this  stage.  I  generally  aim  at  a  night  tem- 
orature  of  70  degrees,  and  80  degrees  by  day,  with  a  rise  of 
few  degrees  more  with  sun-lieat-  I  believe  in  allowing  the 
iterals  to  grow  and  not  to  be  pinched  back  while  the  Tines 
re  passing  through  this  critical  and  all-important  stage,  so 
s  not  to  give  them  a  check  in  any  way.  I  also  leave  all  the 
unches  till  I  find  out  which  set  the  most  regularly.  I  have 
or  found  that  the  superfluous  hunches  weakened  the  Vines 
■erceptibly  for  the  short  time  they  carried  them,  but  that  they 
cted  beneficially  by  the  extra  pollen  which  they  diffused 
lirough  the  house.  If  artificial  means  becomes  necessary  when 
unshine  is  wanting,  I  believe  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted 
han  drawing  the  bunch  gently  through  the  hand,  but  the 
apping  of  the  rods  should  not  be  neglected,  and  preferably  in 
be  forenoon.  D.  Rhind. 

CHanthus. 

Though  this  genus  cannot  boast  of  many  members,  yet  the 
wo  species  it  contains  are  among  the  most  showy  of  our  green- 
ouse  plants.  Various  epithets  have  been  applied  to  Clianthus 
lampieri,  such  as  Desert  Pea  and  Glory  Pea,  and  truly  it 
(serves  the  latter  name,  for  the  bright  crimson  flowers  have  a 
lack  blotch  in  the  centre,  giving  it  a  striking  appearance. 
Unfortunately  it  is  a  fastidious  subject  to  deal  with  in  a 
cung  state,  the  seedlings  having  a  provoking  habit  of  damp- 
ng  off  so  easily,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  grafting  on  to 
lolutea  aborescens,  the  Bladder  Senna,  a  strong-growing, 
tardy  shrub  of  the  Pea  family,  producing  racemes  of  yellow 
owers  in  summer  and  the  characteristic  inflated  pods  in  the 
utumn.  The  operation  is  a  very  delicate  one,  requiring  great 
are  for  its  execution,  as  it  is  performed  in  the  seedling  stage 
itlier  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring.  ’Sow  the  Colutea  seed 
bout  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Clianthus  so  as  they  become 
airly  strong,  potting  up  into  60’s  as  required.  Then  sow 
he  Clianthus,  and  when  the  latter  has  made  a  true  leaf  besides 
he  cotyledons  the  grafting  can  be  done.  Place  the  finger  of 
lie  left  hand  at  the  hack  of  the  stock,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
la  the  right  make  a  downward  cut  between  the  seed  leaves  half 
| /ay  through  the  stem.  Then  cut  off  the  Clianthus  near  the 
ase,  and  make  the  stem  (hypocotyl)  wedge  shape,  fit  the  two 
pgether,  and  bind  gently  but  firmly,  so  that  the  scion  cannot 
aove,  using  a  thin  piece  of  bast  which  has  been  moistened 
reviously.  When  finished  place  in  a  propagating  frame,  with 
slight  bottom  heat.  After  some  weeks,  when  growth  com¬ 
mences,  they  can  gradually  be  inured  to  more  light  and  air. 
keep  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  growth 
eeomes  more  sturdy,  and  a  move  is  required.  The  large  48 
!  a  suitable  size,  using  a  compost  of  filbrous  loam,  peat,  or  leaf 
lould  and  sand. 

Cart  has  to  be  taken  in  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  as  they 
eon  show  objections  to  rough  treatment.  Water  must  be 
pplied  very  carefully  at  all  times.  The  next  move  should  be 
I  tto  8-inch  pots  or  a  wire  basket  ;  where  convenient  the  basket 
ulture  is  the  preferable  method,  water  drains  away  quickly, 

;  ml  the  air  has  full  play,  seeming  to  benefit  them'  greatly. 

I  hey  also  appear  to  good  advantage  in  a  hanging  basket ;  the 
,  toots  become  pendulous,  and  continue  flowering  as  they  grow, 
biting  the  summer  weak  liquid  manure  is  of  great  help  to  them 
hen  flowering  lavishly.  Towards  autumn  less  water  is  re¬ 
tired  ;  if  kept  fairly  dry  through  the  winter  in  a  temperature 
i  E  50  degrees  to  55  degrees,  they  pass  through  safely.  The 


second  year  large  specimens  are  formed,  which  often  commence 
flowering  in  April  and  continue  all  the  summer. 

Clianthus  puniccus  (Parrot’s  Beak)  is  a  woody  climber,  and 
does  not  possess  the  fastidious  habits  of  its  relative.  It  is  a 
truly  gorgeous  subject  when  in  full  bloom  as  at  present,  flower¬ 
ing  regularly  and  freely  every  year.  The  flowers  are  terminal 
and  axillary  in  dense  racemes  of  6  to  12  in  number,  of  a 
crimson  colour,  but  without  the  black  eye  as  in  C.  Dampieri. 
The  Parrot’s  Beak  grows  freely  when  planted  in  a  border  either 
to  cover  a  pillar  or  to  train  on  a  rafter  in  the  greenhouse.  A 
certain  amount  of  freedom  can  be  allowed  the  young  shoots  by 
not  tying  in  too  closely.  Any  good  loamy  soil  will  suit  it, 
and  after  flowering  the  young  shoots  can  be  shortened  and  fresh 
ones  encouraged  to  form  for  blooming  the  following  season. 
As  a  pot  plant  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  can  be  trained 
spirally  around  a  framework  of  stakes.  Red  spider  is  its  worst 
enemy,  but  can  be  kept  down  by  frequent  syringing. 

V  END  EUR. 

Mice  and  Peas. 

Below  I  give  my  plan  of  catching  mice  when  they  are  so 
troublesome  with  early  Peas.  I  take  a  few  lOin.  pots  and 
plunge  them  to  the  rim  in  the  ground  by  the  row.  Then  plug 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  cork  to  make  it  hold  about  1  }>i n .  of 
water  ;  no  more.  Then  I  dot  around  the  pot  small  bits  of  lard, 
and  in  that  stick  small  pieces  of  cheese,  say  about  2in.  from  the 
top.  The  mice  seem  to  over  exert  themselves  in  trying  to  reach 
the  bait,  and  tumble  in  and  are  found  quite  safe  in  going  round 
in  the  morning.  W.  G. 

Madryn  Castle. 

The  Carnation  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus). 

The  Carnation  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  garden,  and  has  been 
ever  since  its  introduction,  so  a  few  hints  on  its  culture  may 
interest  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Plants  grown  from  seed  :  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
pots  in  the  months  of  April  or  May,  and  placed  in  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed  or  greenhouse.  When  the  seedlings  appear  and  are  tit  for 
handling,  prick  out.  into  boxes  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
top,  with  good  loam  mixed  with  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and 
placed  outside,  where  they  can  remain  until  September,  at  which 
time  they  can  be  planted  out  in  their  flowering  quarters  ;  but 
in  cold  districts  they  should  be  planted  in  frames  for  the  winter 
and  planted  out  in  March  or  April,  weather  permitting. 

To  propagate  them  by  layering,  the  best  time  is  in  the  end 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August.  Make  an  incision  below 
a  joint ;  cut  upwards  through  the  joint,  and  peg  down  into  the 
soil.  A  good  plan  for  getting  them  rooted  is  to  cover  the  layers 
with  ooeoanut  fibre,  leaving  about  2in.  of  the  point  bare.  In 
cold  districts  layering  is  done  early,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  winter  sets  in.  A  good  plan  is  to  winter 
them  in  frames,  planting  them  out  in  March  or  April,  weather 
permitting.  A  few  good  varieties  are  Persimmon,  Endymion, 
Don  Juan,  Czarina,  Cecilia,  and  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro. 

J.  K.  D. 

Sunk  v.  Elevated  Rockeries. 

Experience  teaches  as  nothing  else  can  do,  and  he  who  has 
learned  by  experience  may  speak  with  authority.  Therefore, 
when  a  friend  who  has  for  years  been  devoted  to  rock  gardening 
told  me  he  had  become  convinced  by  experience  that  greater 
success  in  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  is  obtained  from  an 
excavated  or  sunk  rockery  than  from  raised  mounds  and  heaps, 
I  lent  a  listening  ear  to  his  reasons  for  so  speaking. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  us,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  tried 
both  methods,  and  can  therefore  judge  for  himself.  My  friend’s 
main  argument  was  that  by  sinking  instead  of  elevating  a 
rockery  we  make  a  home  for  alpine  plants  that  more  closely 
resembles  their  native  environment.  The  popular  idea  seems  to 
be  that  because  the  plants  inhabit  mountainous  districts  we  must 
plant  them  on  little  hillocks  of  our  own  formation.  A  little 
thought,  however,  should  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  about  as 
much  similarity  between  the  two  as  there  is  between  the  tropical 
home  of  an  Orchid  and  the  kitchen  fireside.  Careful  as  we  may 
be  in  the  formation  of  our  rockery  mounds,  we  cannot  prevent 
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the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  from  scorching  the  soil  and  stones, 
ofttimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  most  cherished  gems  among  our 
collection  of  plants.  This  scorching  to  which  our  plants  are 
subjected  is  totally  different  from  the  treatment  of  nature  in 
their  mountain  homes,  where,  although  it  is  in  summer  warm 
and  sunny,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture, 
and  the  soil  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  is  wet  with  the  recently 
melted  snow.  Realising  this,  we  shall  readily  agree  that  the 
best  position  for  our  plants  is  a  spot  open  to  the  sun,  but  from 
which  the  evaporation  of-  moisture  is  checked  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

Here  it  is  that  the  sunk  rockery  has  the  advantage  over  the 
elevated  mound,  for  by  making  an  excavation  into  the  solid 
earth  and  facing  the  more  or  less  perpendicular  sides  with 
stones,  the  plants  have  a  rooting  medium  largely  out  of  reach  of 
the  sun’s  power,  while  at  the  same  time  the  atmosphere  of  the 
recess  will  be  soft  and  warm,  thus  giving  the  plants  an  almost 
ideal  home. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  endorse  these  remarks  of  my  friend, 
as  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  go  and  see  his  garden,  where  last 
year  he  had  partially  reorganised  the  erstwhile  elevated  rockery, 
converting  one  part  of  it  into  a  deeply  cut  recess  with  three 
irregular  stony  banks,  two  of  which  were  well  open  to  the  sun, 
while  the  third  was  entirely  in  the  shade. 

The  plants  have  not  occupied  their  new  home  long  enough 
to  thoroughly  furnish  the  place,  but  much  of  the  work  was  done 
in  time  for  planting  last  spring,  and  the  one  season’s  growth 
of  the  plants  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  intent  upon 
making  themselves  at  home.  I  was  delighted  to  see  several 
choice  things  flourishing  that  had  previously  been  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  on  the  mounds,  while  some  things  had  come  well  through 
the  winter  that  had  heretofore  to  be  annually  replaced.  Among 
these  latter  may  be  mentioned  Romneya  -Coulteri  (planted  at 
the  base  of  an  overhanging  boulder),  Shortia  galacifolia,  and 
Andromeda  tetragona.  Other  things  that  were  doing  well  were 
Androsaces,  Ramondias,  Onosma  taurica,  and  many  choice 
Saxifragas,  while  on  the  shady  side  could  be  seen  pushing  up 
strongly  the  young  fronds  of  Ferns,  interspersed  with  Trilliums, 
Uvularias,  and  a  host  of  other  good  things.  Altogether  the 
prospect  is  bright  indeed,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  my  friend’s 
conviction  that  sunk  rockeries  are  best  for  many  things  ;  indeed, 
I  came  away  determined  henceforth  to  urge  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  at  least  a  part  of  every  rock  garden  should  be  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

Heather  Bell. 

Mixed  Vineries 

A  friend  entering  on  a  new  situation  takes  charge  of  a  very 
good  vinery,  but  with  eight  varieties  of  Vines  in  it.  In  inviting 
me  to  call  he  has  this  in  his  mind,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is 
the  first  thing  I  am  taken  in  to  see. 

This  is  the  list  of  the  Vines: — No.  1,  Black  Hambro  ;  2, 
Foster’s  Seedling  ;  3,  Gros  Maroc  ;  4,  Duke  of  Buceleugh  ;  5, 
Gros  Colman ;  6,  Airs.  Pince  ;  7,  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and 
lastly,  8,  Lady  Downes  Seedling. 

Mixed  vineries  have  been  the  fashion  for  long,  and  the 
gardener  has  to  adapt  himself  to  the  management  of  such. 
While  general,  jhere  is  no  objection  to  these  mixtures  ;  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  few  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome,  the  later 
difficulty  being  in  finishing  and  ripening  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Such 
fruit,  when  ripe,  being  then  cut  long  and  bottled,  can  be  kept 
into  the  new  year. 

Coming  now  to  the  present  culture,  all  will  be  under  the 
same  heading,  tying,  stopping,  etc.,  as  required. 

As  they  come  into  flower  it  will  be  well  to  not  only  tap  the 
Vine  rods  once  or  twice  a  day,  but  also  to  use  the  pollen  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  this  can  be  expeditiously  done  by  using  a 
pampas  plume. 

Nos.  6  and  7  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  they  each 
being  shy  setters.  Having  secured  the  setting,  border  being 
inside,  each  Vine  should  be  well  watered,  at  the  same  time  using 
a  good  dressing  of  Vine  manure.  The  true  use  and  object  of 
this  is  very  plain,  not  only  feeding  the  top,  but  also  assisting 
the  new  root  making.  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  can  also  be  well  watered 
as  they  go  out  of  bloom  with  clear  lime  water  for  a  week  before 
applying  any  stimulant ;  this  will  assist  the  formation  of  the 
stoning.  The  top  growth  culture  of  all  is  about  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  7,  which  will  do  with  less  lateral  growth, 


or,  rather,  sub-laterals,  as  this  grape  requires  more  light  to 
colour  the  berries,  yet  good  foliage  is  necessary  to  prevent  sun 
scald.  When  colouring  a  drier  atmosphere  must  be  maintained. 

No.  5  in  such  a  Vinery  is  not  so  subject  to  red  spider,  thoujh 
the  chances  are  against  it  fully  developing  its  true  character. 

In  thinning,  each  variety  should  be  well  considered,  and  hos. 
6  and  7  be  left  last — No.  6  to  see  which  are  the  best  stoned 
berries,  7  to  be  sure  also  of  the  same. 

Rods  being  3ft.  apart,  ample  room  is  given  the  due  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  variety.  At  no  time  should  any  variety  be  allowed 
to  run  wild  ;  this  would  be  at  not  only  the  loss  of  vigour  to 
the  particular  Vine,  but  it  would  also  “  rod  ”  its  neighbour. 

No.  4,  a  shy  showing  variety  in  most  instances,  was  showing 
sufficient  to  make  a  crop,  but  irregular.  The  young  rod  system 
is  undoubtedly  best  for  this  variety  ;  next  is  the  leaving  of 
longer  spurs  when  pruning.  During  the  season  I  shall  again 
refer  to  this  collection  of  Vines.  Stephen  Castle. 

April  28th,  1903. 


A  Cheap  Ammonia  Project. — According  to  Mr.  John  Speir 
(says  the  Field),  some  ingenious  person  has  on  the  point  of  com¬ 
pletion  a  scheme  for  the  requisition  of  ammonia  from  the  air 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  idea  is  being  worked  out  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale  at  present,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  process  will  be  proclaimed  publicly  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  two.  It  is  reasonably  calculated  that  this  discovery  will 
prove  of  immense  value  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  soil  fertilising 
substances,  and  important  results  are  looked  for  in  consequence. 

*  *  * 

Poison  in  Potatos. — Potato®  contain  a  poisonous  alkaloid 
known  as  solanine.  Little  of  this  poison  is  found  in  new 
Potatos,  but  even  fresh  Potatos  which  have  grown  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  and  have  a  green  skin  are  generally  known  to  b,- 
poisonous.  When  Potatos  are  kept  a  long  time  they  contain  a 
large  amount  of  this  poison,  says  an  American  journal.  About 
ten  years  ago  many  soldiers  in  the  German  army  were  ill  from  an 
unknown  cause.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the.  men  had  been  eating  Potatos  which  had  been 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  damp  place  until  they  had  begun  to 
sprout.  A  chemical  examination  showed  that  these  Potatos  con¬ 
tained  twenty-four  times  as  much  solanine  as  is  found  in  new 
Potatos. 

*  *  •* 

The  Forest  Flora  of  New'  South  Wales. — Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden, 
the  Government  Botanist  of  the  mother  State,  is  issuing,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Forest  Department  in  Sydney,  a,  series  o 
monographs  on  “  The  Forest  Fiona  of  New  South  \Y  ales  (S\  dney  • 
W.  A.  Gullick,  Government  printer),  in  which  he  is  following 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  late  Baron  von  Mueller  and  Sir 
Frederick  M‘Coy  in  similar  publications,  and  will  describe  and 
portray  the  450  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  25  feet  and  upwards, 
which  are  already  ascertained  to  exist  in  that  part  of  Australia. 
Apart  from  the  scientific  value  of  such  a  work,  it  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  on  account  of  its  economical  utility,  for  at  present  we  an- 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  industrial  uses  to  wine  i 
many  of  the  -species  of  trees  as  timber  are  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
plied.  “There  are,  for  example,”  as  Mr.  Maiden  points  out,  "  im¬ 
portant  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  utilisation  of  timbers  foi 
wood  pulp,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  fish  curing.  Again,  nni-'n 
of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  ashes  of  Umbels 
is  quite  superficial.”  Four  trees  are  described  and  figured  in  the 
present  number,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  turpentine  tree, 
Which  has  the  property  of  resisting  the  teredo,  is  not  inflam¬ 
mable,  although  it  exudes  turpentine,  is  very  durable  and  very 
difficult  to  burn,  besides  being  a  noble  shade  tree.  Its  natural 
habitat  is  in  deep  gullies,  and  it  can  be  freely  produced  from 
seed.  Accompanying  each  monograph  is  an  illustration,  drawn 
by  Miss  Margaret  Flockton,  representing  a  branch  of  the  tree  in 
flower,  together  with  each  of  its  anatomical  constituents,  very 
carefully  executed. 

*  *  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  H.  W.  C.”  for  his  article  on  “  Tuberous-roctec 
Begonias  from  Seed,”  page  369. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Prizes  for  Tulips. — At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
fortnightly  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
date,  °on  May  19th,  special  prize's  will  be  offered  for  Tulips  by 
the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society.  For  schedule  of  prizes  see 
•  R.H.S.  Book  of  Arrangements  for  1903,”  pages  63  and  64. 
popies  sent  free  on  application  to  the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  or  separate  schedules  can  be 

Obtained  from  A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  The  Oast  House,  Harpenden. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and  flower 
;how  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  5th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
it  i.5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “  Peculiarities  of  the  Cape  Flora”  will 
ie  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  George  Henslow,  M.A.,  Y.M.H. , 
it  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tues- 
lay,  April  21st,  59  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being 
he  Marquis  of  Granby,  Countess  Cairns,  Lady  Evelyn  Scott, 
he  Hon.  Mrs.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mark  Napier, 
he  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Gladstone,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pennant,  and 
Professor  James  Ward,  Sc.D.,  making  a  total  of  605  elected 

dnce  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

CoRBRIDGE  A  XT)  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
Society. — The  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  session  of  the  above 
•ociety  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  ult.  Mr. 
N.  Herdman,  Hindley  House  Gardens,  presided  over  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  of  members.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
•ead  and  adopted.  One  new  member  was  duly  elected.  An  in- 
eresting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Olaipham,  Bywell  Hall 
Hardens,  entitled  “A  Few  Thoughts  on  Gardening  for  Profit.” 
the  subject,  being  dealt  with  in  a  most  lucid  manner  by  the 
{•eader,  proved  very  interesting,  and  caused  a  good  discussion, 
md  on  Mr.  Clapham  answering  several  questions  he  was  accorded 
i  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  paper.  Another  paper 
vas  read  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Farnley  Grange  Gardens,  on  the 
Herbaceous  Calceolaria.”  This  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
ubject,  and  was  dealt  with  in  a  practical  manner  by  the  reader, 
Vho  gave  the  outline  of  culture  required  to  bring  this  beautiful 
lower  to  perfection.  A  good  discussion  arose  from  this  subject 
dso,  and  on  Mr.  Anderson  answering  many  questions  he  was 
iccorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting  paper.  Mr. 

.  Winder,  Howden  Dene,  exhibited  some  fine  flowers  of  Calla 
lliotiana,  for  which  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
Jr.  G.  Hall,  Peel  Lower  Gardens,  was  awarded  the  society’s  cer- 
ificate  of  merit  for  three  well-flowered  specimens  of  Anthuriums, 
he  flowers  being  of  good  size,  and  they  were  greatly  admired. 
,1  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Herdman  for  presiding  brought 

h  interesting  meeting  to  a  close. 

*  *  * 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  general 
neeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Highgate  Literary 
nstitute  recently,  Mr.  E.  H.  Smithett  presiding.  The  secre- 
ary  read  the  committee’s  report  for  the  year  1902,  which 
dated  that  the  annual  exhibition,  held  last  year  in  the  beautiful 
;rounds  of  Parktield,  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  comparing 
ery  favourably  with  those  of  previous  years.  The  committee 
endered  their  best  thanks  to  the  president  (Mr.  W.  Scrimgeour) 
nd  to  Mrs.  Scrimgeour  for  their  great  kindness  and  liberality 
n  offering  so  many  special  prizes,  and  for  the  use  of  their 
rounds.  Also  to  the  patroness,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
n  again  offering  special  prizes,  both  for  cottage  gardens  and 
Ther  exhibits.  The  thanks  of  the  society  were  also  offered 
o  those  who  gave  special  prizes  and  to  all  the  subscribers, 
hereby  enabling  the  committee  to  frame  a  most  liberal  schedule  ; 
Iso  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
!on  and  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Son  for  groups  of  flowers  and 
ilants  they  staged,  which  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
he  show.  The  balance  in  hand  was  not  as  large  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  wish  (£3  2s.  9d.),  yet,  taking  into  consideration 
hat  the  gate-money  was  small  and  the  many  other  local  attrac- 
■ons,  the  committee  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfae- 
iry.  The  committee  regretted  that  the  secretary  (Mr.  -A.  Crane) 
iad  been  obliged  to  hand  in  his  resignation,  but  they  were 
Teased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Colonel  J.  Wilkinson  had 
indly  consented  to  become  president  of  the.  societv  for  the 
nsuing  year,  and  also  to  lend  the  use  of  his  grounds  for  the 
xhibition.  Mr.  G.  Attkins  was  re-anpointed  treasurer,  Mr. 
V.  E.  Boyce  was  appointed  secretary",  Messrs.  Burrows  and 
Villard  were  elected  auditors,  and  the  following  were  elected  to 


serve  on  the  committee: — Messrs.  Adams,  Turk,  A.  Crane, 
Earp,  Chitty,  Hollingsworth,  Bone,  Rand,  Stone,  Bignell,  Sedg¬ 
wick,  and  Bass. 

*  *  * 

Midland  Daffodil  Society. — On  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
show  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  principal  exhibitors,  judges,  and 
visitors  were  entertained  to  dinner  in  the  Old  Royal  Hotel, 
Temple  Row,  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  John  Pope  and  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham.  The  former  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported 
by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  Professor 
Hillhouse,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Robert  Sydenham, 
J.  W.  Cross,  De  Graaff,  jun. ,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  W.  B.  Lathom, 
IV.  Spinks,  Richard  Dean,  Y.M.H. ,  W.  Howe  (Streatham), 
J.  W.  Pearson,  A.  W.  White  (Spalding),  A.  Stiles  (Spalding), 
George  Pressley,  W.  Allen,  J.  R.  Jackson,  G.  Smith,  Wilton, 
A.  E.  Stubbs,  Noxtartill,  J.  H.  Dick,  J.  Fraser,  and  many 
others,  including  ladies  interested  in  Daffodils.  After  dinnei 
a  conference  on  Daffodils  was  held,  at  which  the  principal 
speakers  were  Professor  Hillhouse,  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr,  Rev.  S.  E. 
Bourne,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 
Two  schemes  of  classification  were  proposed,  that  by  Professor 
Hillhouse  being  an  entirely  new  one.  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  brought 
forward  the  scheme  now  in  use  as  originally  propounded  by  Mr, 
John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.L.S.,  etc.,  and  to  which  he  made  some 
additions  to  include  the  new  forms  that  have  recently  arisen. 
The  final  scheme  to  be  adopted  is  still  under  consideration. 

*  *  * 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Societal — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Warburton’s  Hotel,  Newport,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Barrington  Simeon,  Bart.,  M.P.  (president). 
The  tenth  annual  report  stated  that  the  Coronation  year  was 
almost  a  record  one  for  inclement  weather,  and  the  interests  of 
the  society  suffered  severely  by  it.  Owing  to  the  difficult  season 
no  one  at  the  time  of  the  last  show  at  Ryde  had  any  Roses  in 
bloom  to  speak  of,  but  after  anxious  consideration  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  best  of  necessity,  and  an  excellent  and  interesting 
flower  show  was  arranged  in  the  Ryde  Esplanade  Gardens, 
though  Roses  for  once  were  hardly  even  the  main  feature.  In 
the  Rose  tent  only  one  Island  grower  was  able  to  muster  24 
blooms  for  the  challenge  cup,  namely,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Murray,  who 
by  her  third  successive  win  became  entitled  to  retain  Hie 
challenge  cup  as  her  own,  but  she  generously  preferred  to  leave 
the  cup  open,  to  competition  again,  and  only  to  win  it  by  a 
contested  battle  fought  out,  for  which  graceful  act  the  society 
could  not  but  wish  her  success  and  tender  her  grateful  thanks. 
The  report  continued :  Mrs.  Murray  also  again  won  the  King’s 
Gold  Medal  for  12  Roses.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  a 
fact  of  which  we  have  mubh  reason  to  be  proud  ;  that  we  are 
the  only  provincial  society  that  now  can  award  the  N.R.  S.  Gold 
Medal  at  all  ;  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  to  us  the 
Gold  Medal  is  the  gift  of  the  King  himself.  It  was  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  miserable  June  blooming  that  not  for  a  great 
many  years  have  Roses  been  so  fine  or  so  lasting  in  September 
and  October.  A  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans  on  “  The  Choice  of  Roses  for  a  Garden,”  much  improved 
in  form  and  fully  rewritten  up  to  date,  has  been  issued  bj 
the  society  to  its  members,  and  many  gratifying  expressions 
have  been  received  about  it.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  show 
for  1903  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  to  which  we  went  in  1898.  Per¬ 
mission  has  been  most  cordially  given  by  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Island.  They  had  also  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Deputy  Governor,  who,  with  his  customary  generosity,  gave 
back  the  £2  charged  for  the  use  of  the  Carisbrooke  Castle  grounds 
for  the  show,  and  also  gave  prizes  as  well.  Carisbrooke  Castle 
was  an  ideal  place  for  a  show,  and  they  looked  forward  to  having 
a  very  successful  show  there  in  June.  The  committee  thought 
the  best  date  for  the  show  would  be  June  25th,  but  if  June  26th 
was  observed  as  the  Coronation  holiday  they  would  hold  the 
show  on  the  26th,  if  permission  was  granted.  Mr.  Pittis  pro¬ 
posed  the  re-election  of  the  president,  remarking  that  they  all 
knew  how  keenly  Sir  Barrington  interested  himself  in  anything 
concerning  the  Island,  and  that  society  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  valued  presidency,  and  looked  forward  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  his  continuance  in  that  position.  The  proposition  was 
carried  bv  acclamation,  and  Sir  Barrington  said  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  them  for  his  re-election,  as  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  occupy  that  position.  The  vice-presidents 
and  various  officers  of  the  society  were  duly  re-appointed. 
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Death  of  Me.  Thomas  Weaver. — It  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  announce  the  death,  on  the  22nd  nit.,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weaver, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Townsend 
Ince. 

A  *  * 

Mb.  E.  T.  Cook. — On  page  368  we  incidentally  mentioned 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  as  being  one  of  the  employees  at  one  time  under 
the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  at  Chiswick.  We  might  have  stated 
that  Mr.  Cook  was  only  there  as  a  student  without  pay,  and 
not  an  employee  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

*  *  ■* 

Death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  at  The  Gardens,  Cardiff  Castle, 
at  5  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  last,  in  his  70th  year. 
He  had  been  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute  for  many  years 
at  that  place,  and  was  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  the 
fraternity.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  grown-up  family,  several 
of  whom  are  in  the  gardening  profession. 

*  *  * 

The  Late  G.  F.  W ilson’s  Garden. — It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  very  fine  rock,  wood,  water,  and  alpine 
garden,  known  as  Oakwood,  Wisley,  near  Ripley,  Surrey,  the 
property  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S., 
is  to  be  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  Mart,  London,  on 
Wednesday,  May  6th,  at  one  o’clock.  The  garden  was  pre¬ 
viously  put  up  for  auction  in  January  last,  but  failed  to  find 
a  purchaser.  If  it  had  been  more  conveniently  situated,  such 
a  fine  garden  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  many,  and 
the  desire  to  possess  it. 

*  *  * 

Accident. — We  regret  to  report  a  serious  accident  which  befell 
Mr.  George  Ludlow,  market  gardener,  etc.,  of  Pinvin,  Pershore, 
on  the  21st  ult.  He  was  returning  home  from  Pershore  Stock 
Sale  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  something  startled 
the  horse,  and  it  bolted.  Mr.  Ludlow  was  thrown  out  of  the 
trap  and  fell  on  his  head  in  the  road.  He  was  conveyed  in  an 
unconscious  condition  to  Pershore  Cottage  Hospital,  where  it 
was  found  he  had  sustained  severe  concussion  of  the  ‘brain,  and 
was  badly  cut  about  the  head  and  face.  He  remained  uncon¬ 
scious  through  the  night.  Dr.  Rusher  is  attending  him,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  he  is  favourably  progressing. 

*  *  * 

A  Distinguished  Botanist. — Degree  Day  at  the  Cape  Univer¬ 
sity  had  a  special  interest  for  the  students  of  botany.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Harry  Bolus,  F.L.S.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists 
of  South  Africa.  In  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Honorary  Degree  Committee  had  decided  to  confer  the  honour, 
Professor  Hahn  said  that  much  of  what  was  known  in  this  branch 
of  natural  science  was  due  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bolus.  It  was 
now  about  50  years  since  Mr.  Bolus  commenced  the  study  of 
botany,  which  he  had  continued  up  to  the  present  time  with 
unabating  zeal,  perseverance,  and  enthusiasm.  At  the  time  he 
commenced  the  study  of  botany  he  also  started  the  study  of 
the  German  language  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  the 
German  botanical  literature,  and  his  first  publication  was  a 
translation  of  two  treatises  on  South  African  botany  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meyer.  Of  his  enthusiasm  and  of  his  desire  to  promote 
the  scientific  teaching  of  botany  he  had  given  such  valuable 
and  practical  proof  and  evidence  that  the  newly-established 
Chair  of  Botany  in  the  South  African  College  would  be  known 
to  present  and  future  students  as  the  Harry  Bolus  Chair  of 
Botany.  It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  enumerate  the  results 
of  the  scientific  work  that  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Bolus  in 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  this 
subject.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
geographical  distribution  of  South  African  plants  on  his 
numerous  botanical  trips  and  journeys,  of  which  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  were  undertaken  in  1883  to  Namaqualand,  in  1886  vid 
Transvaal  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  in  recent  years  to  Pondoland, 
and  to  the  country  about  the  rarely-visited  Montaux-Sources. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  and  publications,  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  scientific  periodicals  and  in  monographs,  had 
been  submitted  to  the  University  Council.  They  extended  from 
1869  to  the  present  time,  and  had  appeared  in  vaiious  scientific 
publications  or  periodicals.  The  most  important  work  was  at 
present  in  the  iirinters’  hands.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
scientific  work  of  Mr.  Bolus  secured  for  him  for  ever  a  pro¬ 


minent  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  scientists  in  South  Africa 
The  University  honoured  itself  by  honouring  and  recogiiisin 
the  work  done  by  Air.  Bolus  for  the  advancement  of  science  ii 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Bolus  had  a  cordial  welcome  on  steppin 
forward  to  receive  his  degree,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  .Johi 
Buchanan),  in  conferring  it  upon  him,  congratulated  the  Univerl 
sity  upon  being  able  to  bestow  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  ( Honor i 
Causa )  on  such  a  worthy  recipient. 

*  *  * 

The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Dinner,  September  29th  next.— 
As  great  interest  in  the  proposed  dinner  for  gardeners  has  beei 
aroused,  it  is  intimated  for  general  information  that  the  functioi 
will  take  place  in  the  sujierb  King’s  Hall  of  the  Holbon 
Restaurant.  It  is  purposed  to  arrange,  for  a  reception  by  th 
chairman  of  the  dinner  and  other  eminent  horticulturists  o 
all  attending  the  dinner,  thus  giving  each  one  a  cordial  welcome1 
That  reception,  it  is  hoped,  will  commence  at  6.30,  and  tin 
dinner  at  7  p.m.  The  London  Pierrot  Company,  a  talente 
troupe  of  vocalists,  will  furnish  the  music.  Membership  of  th. 
committee  is  limited  to  gardeners  only.  Messrs.  J.  Smiti 
(Mentmore),  J.  Jennings  (Ascott),  C.  Jeffries  (Brentford),  an 
G.  Keif  (Regent’s  Park)  have  been  added.  A  list  of  10* 
gardeners  is  being  prepared  who  will  be  invited  to  act  as  pro 
vincial  stewards.  The  tickets  will  be  5s.  Ladies  will  h 
admitted  and  morning  dress  worn.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  62,  Rich 
mond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  is  the  secretary. 

*  *  * 

The  Tweed  Vineyards  :  Coming  of  Age  of  Mr.  W.  H 
Thomson. — An  interesting  event  to  the  villagers  of  Cloveriford 
and  district  and  to  his  many  friends  took  place  on  the  16th  ult. 
in  the  coming  of  age  of  Air.  W.  H.  Thomson  (secretary  of  th 
company),  of  the  world-famed  firm  of  William  Thomson  am 
Sons,  Limited,  Tweed  Vineyards.  The  employees  of  the  firn 
and  the  members  of  Clovenfords  Draughts  Club,  of  which  Mr 
Thomson  is  president,  marked  the  occasion  with  the  presenta 
tion  to  Air.  Thomson  of  a  handsome  marble  clock  and  pair  oj 
bronzes.  The  subscribers,  to  the  number  of  90,  met  in  the  c-lul 
room,  which  was  tastefully  decorated.  The  company  sat  dowi 
to  a  sumptuous  tea  provided  by  the  firm.  The  chairman  of  th 
evening  was  Air.  David  Calderhead,  manager,  who  was  sup 
ported  by  Miss  Thomson,  Air.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Rev.  R.  Small, 
minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  formerly  of  Tor 
woodlee,  Mr.  R.  Grieve,  etc.  The  chairman  said  that  he  hac 
known  Air.  Thomson  for  20  years,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  lit 
would  worthily  uphold  his  own  good  name  as  well  as  the  faun 
of  the  Tweed  Vineyards.  He  had  pleasure  in  expressing  th 
sentiments  of  all,  and  in  congratulating  him  on  attaining  hi: 
majority.  They  all  joined  in  wishing  him  long  life  and  pros 
perity,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  The  chairman 
after  the  singing  of  “  Afton  Water,”  by  Air.  A.  Wray,  callec 
on  Air.  Small  to  make  the  presentation.  The  Rev.  Air.  Small 
in  making  the  presentation,  spoke  as  follows: — "Air.  Thomson 
I  have  been  requested  by  the  Draughts  Club  and  the  employee: 
of  the  Tweed  Vineyard  to  discharge  for  them  a  very  pleasan 
duty  and  one  most  congenial  to  myself.  It  is  to  make  in  then 
name  and  on  their  behalf  a  presentation  to  you  as  a  token  ant. 
an  expression  of  their  goodwill  and  wishes  on  your  attaining  youi 
majority.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  a  21st  natal  day  comes 
only  once  in  a  man’s  lifetime,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  mort 
sacred  and  significant.  As  your  friend,  your  father’s  friend, 
your  grandfather’s  friend,  and  he  was  the  dearest  I  ever  had 
on  earth,  and  whose  name  and  memory  I  still  fondly  cherish 
I  have  special  pleasure  in  being  here  to-night  to  do  honour  tc 
you,  his  grandson,  and  to  rejoice  with  you  all  in  this  your  daj 
of  rejoicing.  In]  your  ancestral  line  you  have  a  high  ideal  set) 
before  you,  and  from  what  we  all  know  of  your  many  good  per 
sonal  qualities  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  predict  your  realisatior 
of  it  in  many  points.  In  it  there  are  to  be  found  members  that 
have  held  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  horticultural  world. 
Dean  Hole,  in  his  ‘  Alemories,’  writing  of  your  grandfather, 
styles  and  titles  him  ‘King  of  the  Vineyard.’”  Air.  Thomson, 
in  replying,  said  he  never  felt  so  incapable  of  expressing  his 
feelings.  He  could  not  find  words  wherewith  to  thank  them. 
He  only  wished  he  felt  more  deserving  of  their  kind  words  and 
actions,  but  he  could  assure  them  that  their  gift  would  be- 
treasured  by  him  not  only  for  its  own  value,  but  more  so  for 
the  kindly  feelings  it  showed.  The  clock  bore  the  following: 
inscription: — “Presented  to  William  H.  Thomson,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  attaining  his  majority,  by  the  employees  of  William 
Thomson  and  Sons  and  members  of  the  Clovenfords  Draughts 
Club.” 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
pvt  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,"  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Insect  amongst  Anemones  (A.  Whyte). 

We  inspected  the  specimen  you  sent  us,  and  failed  to  find 
any  fungus  upon  the  plant.  The  leaves  were  very  much  damaged 
certainly,  but  they  represented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
frost-bitten  more  than  anything  else.  We  expected  to  find  some 
samples  of  the  Anemone-becl  fungus,  but  did  not  detect  any. 
You  might  examine  the  beds,  and  see  whether  any  small  cup¬ 
like  fungi  are  making  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  If  so,  that  would  give  a  clue  to  the  damage  to  a  great 
extent.  We  did,  however,  find  mites  upon  the  rhizomes  or 
tubers  of  the  Anemone,  and  belonging  to  more  than  one  species. 
These  mites  are  highly  destructive  to  bulbs  and  tubers  of  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  and  we  suspect  that  they  have  much  to 
do  with  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  foliage  of  your  plants. 
The  rhizomes  are  sound  enough  when  cut  up,  but  the  mites 
secrete  themselves  about  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  would 
more  quickly  affect  the  health  of  the  foliage  than  the  rhizomes 
themselves.  The  soil  about  the  plant  you  sent  us  was  very 
dry,  and  that  in  itself  would  cause  the  disappearance  of  many 
of  the  mites  before  we  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
same.  We  failed  to  find  any  of  that  scarlet  insect  named  the 
Cardinal,  which  you  suspected  as  being  the  cause  of  the  evil  ; 
but  here  again  the  dry  condition  of  the  soil  would  account  for 
their  absence.  Tt  is  just  possible  that  the  Cardinal  was  present 
in  great  numbers,  simply  on  account  of  the  presence  of  mites. 
Anemones  of  the  class  you  sent,  and  which  are  reared  from  im¬ 
ported  tubers,  often  behave  badly  without  any  apparent  cause, 
but  possibly  if  inspected  when  newlv  taken  out  of  the  soil  and 
in  a  moist  condition,  you  would  find  the  mites  were  numerous 
upon  them.  What  we  should  suggest  is  that  you  should)  lift 
the  rhizomes  or  tubers  after  the  foliage  has  died  down,  and  give 
them  a  good  washing  with  Condy’s  Fluid,  repeating  this  after 
a  time.  The  Anemones  might  then  be  planted  in  beds  of  fresh 
ground,  when  we  think  they  should  give  better  satisfaction  next 
year.  Do  not  dry  them  off  before  replanting. 

cucumber  Plant  Unhealthy  (Enquirer). 

The  sample  you  sent  had  the  stem  a  little  broken  and  covered 
with  corky  matter  upon  one  side,  but  we  failed  to  find  any  of 
the  eelworm  which  you  suspected,  even  after  microscopical  exa¬ 
mination.  The  leaves  of  the  terminal  bud  suggested  mites,  but 
|  we  failed  to  find  any  of  them.  The  specimen  you  sent,  however, 
Was  very  small,  and  merely  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper, 
so  that  it  became  dried  up  in  passing  through  the  post.  Insects 
of  all  sorts  disappear  when  plants  get  dried  up  in  that  way,  and 
we  should  suggest  sending  such  specimens  in  a  little  damp 
moss,  which  would  retain  the  moisture,  keep  the  specimens 
fresh,  and  also  induce  any  insects  present  to  stay  upon  the 
leaves,  and  thereby  give  us  an  opportunity  of  detecting  them. 
.The  discoloration  of  the  young  growth  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
i  pect  that  a  small  mite  was  the  cause  of  the  evil.  You  might 
examine  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant  carefully7  with  this  object 
in  view,  using  a  magnifying  lens  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
the  mite.  Should  you  find  any  of  this  pest,  a  good  plan  is  to 
syringe  the  plants  with  water  from  a  tank  in  which  a  bag  of 
soot  has  been  immersed. 

3rown  Spots  on  Vine  Leaves  (W.  A.  Parsons). 

We  examined  the  leaves  you  sent  us,  and  find  them  merely 
[Suffering  from  warts,  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  If  not  present  in  very  large  numbers  on  most 
of  the  leaves,  the  vines  will  not  suffer  any  appreciable  harm. 
Their  presence,  however,  is  not  desirable,  and  you  should  take 
care  there  is  no  further  increase  of  them.  Usually  the  warts 
are  green,  but  it  would  seem  that  you  have  been  trying  to  destroy 
I  some  enemy  by  fumigation  or  other  method,  and  the  warts  have 
:  been  partly  killed  and  browned  by  the  fumes.  The  means  to 


be  taken  to  prevent  further  development  of  the  warts  is  to 
ventilate  more  freely  and  regularly  than  you  have  been  doing. 
We  should  imagine  that  you  have  been  keeping  the  house  too 
close  in  order  to  economise  fire  heat  during  the  cold  weather 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  take  care  to  let  the  foliage  get 
dry  for  a  few  hours  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  least  during 
every  24  hours,  we  calculate  that  you  will  check  the  malady 
and  have  no  further  occasion  for  anxiety. 

Photograph  of  Chrysanthemums  (Borderer). 

1  he  season  for  Chrysanthemums  is  now  long  past,  so  that 
the  photo  at  present  would  be  unseasonable.  We  thank  you 
for  the  offer,  but  you  can  understand  that  our  readers  would 
not  be  very  much  interested  in  it  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Bulb  from  South  Africa  (A.  D.). 

The  dry  ffowers  you  sent  us  were  those  of  Ornithogalum 
lac|e urn,  a  greenhouse  bulb  that  is  sometimes  grown  in  this 
country,  and  is  very  showy  when  well  done.  If  still  in  a  dry 
condition  we  suggest  that  you  pot  up  the  bulbs  so  that  they 
may  possibly  make  some  growth  during  the  course  of  the 
summer.  They  would  have  done  much  better  if  they  had  been 
potted  up  at  least  as  early  as  Christmas.  The  only  thing  that 
we  could  suggest  you  Should  do  now  is  to  try  what  growth  you 
can  develop  upon  the  plants,  watering  carefully  while  in  full 
growth,  and  exposing  the  foliage  to  light  in  a  frame  or  green¬ 
house,  whichever  may  be  most  convenient.  When  the  foliage 
dies  down  you  should  repot  the  bulbs  at  once  in  a  rich  light 
loamy  soil,  so  as  to  get  them  into  growth  earlier.  If  you  could 
secure  good  growth  this  summer  you  may  expect  to  flower  the 
plant  some  time  in  winter  or  early  spring.  In  any  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bulbs  are  not  hardy,  and  you  must  give  them  green¬ 
house  protection  and  treatment  in  winter.  They  would  pro¬ 
bably  do  best  in  frames  in  summer,  whether  resting  or  not. 

Information  about  Japan  (T.  Ainsworth). 

We  are  afraid  we  cannot  help  you  in  the  matter  of  information 
that  will  deal  with  the  soil  and  average  temperatures  of  Japan. 
The  literature  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  somewhat 
scattered.  There  is  a  book,  however,  named  “  Favourite  Flowers 
of  Japan,”  by  Mary  E.  Unger,  wife  of  A.  Unger,  proprietor  of 
the  firm  of  Boehmer  and  Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan.  She  deals  with 
most  of  the  favourite  flowers  of  Japan,  and  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  national  customs  and  private  life  of  the 
Japanese.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  the  illustrations  being 
reproductions  from  water-colour  representatives.  We  think  this 
would  certainly  deal  with  many  of  the  bulbs  which  are  grown  in 
Japan,  and  would  at  least  furnish  you  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  that  country  by  one  who  has  lived  m 
it.  Another  book  is  ‘‘Forest  Flora  of  Japan,”  by  C.  S. 
Sargeant  ;  illustrated.  The  price  of  this  book  is  31s.  3d.  The 
price  of  “  Favourite  Flowers  of  Japan  ”  is  6s.  3d.  Both  of  these 
books  are  obtainable  from  A.  T.  De  la  Mare,  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Limited,  2,  Duane  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Dendrobium  Auchterarder  Pearl  (Northern). 

There  is  a  Dendrobium  named  the  Pearl,  and  this  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  D.  Ainsworthii  x  findlayanum.  D.  Ainsworthii 
is  itself  a  hybrid,  and  was  obtained  from  D.  nobile  x  Aureum. 
Your  plant  is  evidently  one  of  the  same  affinity,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  is  worthy  of  preservation.  D.  Auchterarder  Pearl 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  name.  The  sepals  of  the  specimen 
you  sent  us  were  white,  slightly  tinted  with  pink,  and  deeper 
at  the  base.  The  petals  were  white,  with  rosy  tips.  The  lip 
had  a  large,  rayed,  maroon  blotch,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
it  was  finely  veined  with  rose  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground,  at 
least  by  the  time  we  received  it.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  box  was  delayed  in  coming  through  the  post,  or  that  the 
flowers  were  very  old  before  you  packed  them,  as  the  flowers 
were  not  in  the  best  condition  when  they  arrived  to  give  us  a 
correct  idea  of  the  true  colour  of  the  blooms  in  a  fresh  state. 
We  saw  sufficient  of  them,  however,  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
the  variety  is  a  pretty  one,  and,  though  not  widely  distinct  from 
others  we  have  already  seen  in  cultivation,  it  is  nevertheless  as 
good  as  many  of  them,  and  worthy  of  joreservation  till  you  get 
a  better. 

Botainic  Gardens  of  Europe  (Amos  Perry). 

There  is  a  book  printed  in  German  giving  the  addresses  of 
various  botanists  and  botanic  gardens  in  Europe.  This  is  I. 
Dorfler’s  Botaniker-Adressbuch,  Vienna,  III.,  Barichgasse  36. 
We  cannot  say  what  the  price  of  it  is,  possibly  a  few  shillings. 
We  give  you  a  few  addresses  taken  from  this  book,  in  case  you 
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should  exjierience  difficulty  in  getting  it.  In  all  cases  the  name 
we  give  is  that  of  the  director  of  each  respective  garden. 
Belgium  :  Julius  Macleod,  Jardin  Botanique,  Gaud,  Belgium  ; 
Francis  Crepin,  Jardin  Botanique  de  1’Etat,  37,  Rue  de  l’Asso- 
ciation,  Bruxelles  ;  Dr.  Henri  van  Heurck,  8,  Rue  de  la  Sante, 
Anvers  ;  E.  Warning,  Botanisk,  Have,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Germany  :  A.  Engler,  Kgl.  Botanischer  Garten,  Grunewald- 
strasse  6-7,  Berlin  ;  F.  Pax,  Botanischer  Garten  der  Kgl.  Univer- 
sitat,  Breslau  ;  E.  Strasburger,  Botanischer  Garten  der  Reinis- 
chen  Friedrich- Wilhelm  Universitat,  Bonn ;  M.  Mobius, 
Botanischer  Garten,  Frankfurt-au-Main  ;  E.  Zacharias, 
Botanischer  Garten,  Hamburg  ;  J.  Reinke,  Botanischer  Garten, 
Kiel,  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  C.  J.  Wanndt,  Botanischer  Garten, 
Metz,  Lothringen  ;  and  K.  Goebel,  Botanischer  Garten, 
Munchen,  Bayern. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  C.  M.)  1,  Pteris  cretica  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata  ; 

3,  Aspidium  capense  ;  4,  Polystichum  angulare  var.  ;  5,  Fritil- 
laris  Meleagris  ;  6,  Trillium  grandiflorum  ;  7,  Marrubium  vul- 
gare  (Horehound)  ;  8,  Melissa  officinalis  ;  9,  Aconitum  (possibly 
A.  Napellus,  send  when  in  flower)  ;  10,  Lamium  maculatum  ; 
11,  Pulmonaria  angustifolia  ;  12,  a  Viola  which  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  ;  13,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata. — {A.  D. )  Ornitho- 
galum  lacteum  (see  separate  paragraph). — (C.  Middleton)  1, 
Pteris  cretica  ;  2,  Pteris  wimsetii  ;  3,  Pteris  umbrosa  ;  4,  Cyrto- 
mium  falcatum  ;  5,  Cyrtomium  Fortunei  (this  latter  you  can 
write  as  Cyrtomium  falcatum  Fortunei  if  you  like,  as  it  is 
generally  reckoned  merely  a  variety,  though  a  very  distinct  one). 
— (Perplexed)  1,  a  species  of  Aloe,  of  which  we  shall  find  out 
the  name,  if  possible,  but  you  should  have  sent  a  good  leaf  as 
well  as  flowers  ;  2,  Celsia  arcturus  ;  3,  Strobilanthes  dyerianus  ; 

4,  Oxalis  floribunda  ;  5,  Streptoselen  Jamesoni ;  6,  Asparagus 

plumosus. — (A.  D.  M.)  1,  Begonia  haageana ;  2,  Cattleya 

Mendelii  var.  ;  3,  Cattleya  Schroderae  ;  4,  Oncidium  concolor  ; 

5,  Oypripedium  niveum  ;  6,  Dendrobium  primulinum ;  7, 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Beale.— Walter  'Smyth.— B.  W.—  Herbert  Smith.— H.  B. 
Lett.— W.  Dallimore. — D.  M.—  Cassell  and  Co.— A.  T.  D.  De  la 
Mare.— John  Murray.— Cal.— B.  Wynne.— C.  Blair.— T.  Buchan. 
— J.  M.  Sinclair. — Miss  Sieveking.— Charles  Harding. — T.  B. 
— E.  F.— R.  A.  D. 


Flower  and  Fruit  Traffic. — In  consequence  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  French  fruit  and  flower  traffic  for  London  a 
special  daily  service  of  steamers  is  now  being  run  from  Calais 
to  Dover,  and  the  consignments  are  so  heavy  that  they  are 
expected  to  exceed  last  season’s  huge  total  of  half  a  million 
packages,  with  a  value  of  £120,000. 

Preservation  of  Trees  on  the  Aigburth  Road.  Some 
months  ago  a  meeting  was  held  of  residents  of  the  Aigburth  and 
Grassendale  district  interested  in  the  scheme  for  securing  the 
preservation,  of  the  trees  on  the  Aigburth  Hoad.  At  this  meeting 
a  committee  was  appointed,  and  on  the  24th  ult.  the  executive  of 
this  commitee  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Leyland  to  consider 
steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  desired  object.  In  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  Sir  A.  L.  Jones  (the  chairman),  Mr.  G.  li. 
Hewitt,  the  vice-chairman,  presided,  and  there  was  present  a 
large  and  influential  representation  of  the  committee.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  fully  considered,  and  various  schemes  suggested.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  trees  had  already  been  re¬ 
moved  in  the  course  of  building  operations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aigburth,  and  the  great  desirability  was  urged  of  preserving 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  still  remaining.  It  was  considered 
desirable  that  an  influential  deputation  should  be  appointed  to 
urge  upon  the  Health  Committee  of  the  City  Council  the  views 
of  the  residents  of  the  district.  Eventually  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  unanimously  passed  :  — “  That,  having  regar,,  to  the 
fact  that  Aigburth  and  Garston  are  now  incorporated  with  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  to  the  rapid  increase  of  building  in  the  district,  the 
time  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  arrived  when  it  is 
desirable,  in  order  (1)  to  prevent  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
trees  along  the  Aigburth  Road,  and  to  preserve  the  amenities  of 
the  district ;  (2)  to  provide  for  the  increasing  traffic  between 
Liverpool  and  Garston— of  which  the  Aigburth  Road  is  the  only 
outlet,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  widen  the  Aigburth  Road, 
and  if  possible  provide  a  boulevard  which  would  be  the  means 
of  preservin'?  the  trees.”  “That  a  deputation  be  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Health  Committee  to  lay  the  views  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district  before  such  committee.  ’  “  That  a  copy 

of  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk  with  a  request  for  an 
interview.” 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


MAY. 


2nd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

5th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show.  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  at  Crediton. 


20th. — Edinburgh  Spring  Sho 
(two  days). 

26th.— Temple  Show  of  tl 
R.H.S.  (three  days). 
30th.—  Manchester  Wlutsuntii 
Exhibition  (five  days). 


JUNE. 

So-  24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Ga 


6th. — French  Horticultural 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal"  Oxfordshire  Show. 


(three  days). 

25th.—  R.H.S.  Show  at  Hoflai 
House  (two  days).  Isle 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  folio1 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Sho1 
27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


the  gardening  world , 


w 


[ay 


2, 1903. 


JULY. 


list.— King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 

Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

^nd.— Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

5rd. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

1th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 

Thames  Rose  Show. 

/th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

1th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 

days).  Lee,  Blackheath, 

Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

1th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

.0th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

1th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
bv  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newoastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

ird. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 
Show. 

1th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

ith. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

.8th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days).  , 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 

*  Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 

25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th. — King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days/. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st.. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th.— R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th.— London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29th. — R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  davsi 


3rd. — French  Horticultural 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (three 
days) . 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

5th. — Brixton,  St  r  eat  ham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey¬ 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  -days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

7th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th. — Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees.  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Liver¬ 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days)  (probably). 

12th. — King’s  Lynn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Put¬ 
ney  and  Wandsworth  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Parkstoire  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two-  days).  Jersey 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13th.- — Blackburn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Eccles,  etc., 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Leicester  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
(two  days).  Stockport  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 


OCTOBER 

So- 


NOVEMBER. 


m.  COOPER’S  CATALOGOE  —  250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac' 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 
Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap- 
prratus,  Sundries,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  ever 
published,  which  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  416  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 

SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE 

Tenant's  Fixture. 
Substantially  con- 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork, 
stages  for  each  side,  good 
16oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
,  erection. IPainted.  Every- 

;  compiete.  7ft.  by  5ft ,  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  5s.; 
by  6ft,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  8ft., 
'  1  15ft.  by  9ft.. ,  £7  10s,  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  15  u 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un- 
ft  sin  9*  glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d.;  5ft. 

4ft-  by  3ft-,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d. 

0?  3ft , “it  fiftby  2ft.f  4sft"  9S' :  5ft‘  b>' m-  6in-  7S-  6d‘; 


GALVANISED  PEA  GUARDS. 

For  Protecting  Seeds  and 

Young  Plants  from  Birds,  &c., 
'fiSll loaS,  two  ends  t0  each  j 
S^rtldoz..  2s.  9d.  per  doz.,  30s.  per  1 
**  gross. 

jT  i  —  j 

FORCING  HOUSE. 

No.  2.  Substantially  constructed  wood  sides,  and  2ft.  6in. 
of  ends.  Half-glass  door,  complete  with  lock ;  glass  16oz. 

Ventilators  according 
to  size,  and  necessary 
irons  for  opening, 
s’ ages  for  plants  tach 
side.  Painted  one  coat, 
carefully  marked  in 
readiness  for  erection. 
7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  10s.  ; 
8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  ;  9ft.  by 
6ft.,  £3  10s.  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  ;  12ft.  by  8ft.,  £5;  15ft.  by 
9ft.,  £7  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  ;  25ft.  by  10ft.,  £11.  21oz.  glass 

throughout  10  per  cent,  extra. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu- 
.  j,  cumbers,  &c. ,  in  summer. 

Made  of  l^in.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  thick,  glazeu  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  Sft.,  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  18s. ;  6ft. 
by  4ft.,  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  3Qs. ;  Sft.  by  4ft„ 
36s.;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  f-Span  Roof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pit=,  see  List. 


*■  COOPER,  LTD.,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  Situation  for  pleasure 

ground  work  and  assist  with  kitchen  garden  ;  three 
years’  experience  ;  good  character  and  testimonials  ;  willing 
and  obliging.— F.  JOPPS,  Carlton  Scroop,  near  Grantham, 
Lines. 

GARDENER  (Single-handed  or  other¬ 
wise).— Age  27 ;  married,  one  child.  Mr.  A.  Banham, 
Hamsey,  Belmont  Road,  Wallington.  can  highly  recommend 
W.  Harding  as  above.  Disengaged  when  suited. — Apply,  TV. 
HARDING,  5,  Clifton  Road.  Wallington.  Surrey. _ (81 

JOURNEYMAN,  age  22  (Inside),  seeks 

f  Situation  in  large  place;  9  years’  experience  in  all 
branches.  2  years  last  situation  ;  good  references ;  bothy 
preferred. — E.  RACKLEV,  Sonning.  Reading,  Berks.  (9) 

GARDENER. — As  Second;  single;  used 

to  inside  and  out :  .please  state  wages  ;  near  Croydon 
preferred:  disengaged.— F.  KNIGHT,  The-  Laurels,  Ease- 
bourne.  Midhurst. _ (10) 

JOURNEYMAN  (First,  Inside). — Age  23; 

I  8  years'  experience  in  vineries.  Peach,  plants. 
Chrysanthemums  ;  good  references  ;  bothy  preferred. — 
WALTER  BROTHERTON,  Old  School  House,  Llanasa, 
near  Holywell.  N-  Wales.  (12) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED,  Young  Man  London  market 

nursery  ;  wages  20s.  per  week.— JOHN  HORSE- 
FIELD,  Nurseryman.  Hampton-on-Thames. _ (13) 

WANTED,  at  once,  Journeyman,  age  24, 

pleasure  grounds,  flower  garden  :  able  to  use  horse 
and  hand  mowers  ;  duty  every  sixth  week ;  16s. ;  bothy. — 
HEAD  GARDENER.  Adsdean  Park, Chichester,  Sussex.  (11 

MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

ANTED,  Early  Chrysanthemums, 

rooted,  for  outdoor  work  ;  varieties,  as  Des 
Granges,  and  prices  per  1,000  or  per  100.— J.  FERGUS 
SMITH,  Torwoodlee,  Hoylake. 
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“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.” 


“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 


Price  5s. 


Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


Its  History,  Properties, 

WITH 


and  Management ; 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

And  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

By  E.  S.  DODWELL.  Price  1/6.  Post  Free  17 


Hillcliff  Lane  Nurseries,  Turnditch,  Derby. 

T  ABELS.— PERMANENT,  ARTISTIC 

1—'  —Next  autumn  request  your  nurseryman  to 
your  Roses  with  Chandler’s  “  Ideal  ”  Labels.  UntearaW 
lead  eyelets.  Name  embossed  on  copper.  All  nurservm». 
supplyjthem.  -  ■ 

BEGONIAS.  Ware’s  Famous  Strain. 

WE  are  now  booking  orders  for  started 

plants  in  pots  for  delivery  at  the  end  of  Mav  - 
Singles,  mixed  for  bedding,  2s.  6d.  per  doz  ,  18s.  per  ioo 
in  twelve  colours,  for  superior  bedding  or  pots,  45  g3  ani 
10s.  per  doz.,  25s.,  60s.,  and  70s.  per  100.  Doubles  mixed  n 
bedding,  4s.  per  doz.,  30s.  per  100  ;  in  ten  colours  for  pot 
or  bedding,  7s.  6d.  and  9s.  per  doz.,  56s.  and  70s  per  100 
gems  for  exhibition,  18s.,  20s.,  and  25s  per  doz.  •  super 
named  varieties  of  single  and  double  (see  Catalo^uel  P 
THOMAS  S.  WARE  (1902)  LTD.,  FELTHAM. 

The  CARNATION: 

Its  Hist  ry,  Properties  and  Management 
with  a  descriptive  List  of  the  best  Varietie 
in  Cultivation. 

By  E.  S.  DODWELL. 

Ihird  Edition.  Post  free,  Is.  7d. 


1HE  GARDENING  WORLD  Office,  37-3S,  Shoe  Lan. 
London,  E.C. 


PUBLISHERS,  37  AND  38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


H.  J.  JONES’ 

Chrysanthemum  Guide 

(13th  EDITION) 

Is  now  ready.  Every  ’mum  grower  should  secure  a  copy. 

It  is  revised  right  up  to  date,  and  contains  an  article  on  the 
culture  of  Incurved  Chrysanthemums  from  W.  Higgs,  the 
champion  Incurved  grower.  Also  articles  on  Stopping  and 
Timing,  The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition, 
Incurved  Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition,  Preparing  In¬ 
curved  Blooms  for  Exhibition,  Calendar  of  Work  for  the 
Year,  How  to  Grow  Large  Blooms  in  6in.  and  7in.  pots, 
Culture  of  Decorative  Chrysanthemums,  Chrysanthemums 
for  the  Flower  Garden,  Fixing  Chrysanthemum  Sports, 
Raising  Chrysanthemum  Seedlings,  The  Culture  of  Specimen  ( 
Plants,  Chrysanthemum  Rust  and  How  to  get  Rid  of  It.  j 
Post  free,  7d.  ;  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  2d. 

I  WANT  TO  SELL 

the  undermentioned  plants. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY, 

send  for  my  Catalogue,  and  obtain  full  descriptions  and  j 
prices. 

GIVE  ME  AN  ORDER, 

And  I  guarantee  to  send  you  value  for  money  and  a  bit  over. 
Chrysanthemums,  new  and  old,  best  Michaelmas  Daisies,  i 
best  Begonias,  double  and  single,  Campanulas,  Cannas,  j 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Piumbagoes,  Pelar-  i 
goniums,  show  and  decorative,  ditto  Zonal,  including  the 
great  novelty  of  the  season,  Pink  Raspail,  and  the  new  Giant  | 
Kinds,  also  best  Ivy -leaf,  etc. 

H.  J.  JONES,  RY  n'ursery,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden 

Netting,  small  mesh,  will  keep  off  the  smallest  birds, 
35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not  rot  if  leftout  in  all  weathers. 
Sent  any  width.  Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  53.  As 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  Cash  returned  if  not  ■ 
approved  of. — H.  J.  GASSON.  Garden  Net  Works.  Rye. 


THOMSON’S 


MANURE 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE  _ 

HIM . .  III  Ui  Willi  II I 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
in  Public  favour.  Also 

THOMSON’S  Special  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE, 

Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sole  Makers— 

|WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS  CALASHIELS,  N.B. 

^ondon  Agent  :  Mr.  James  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 
R  Channel  Islands  Agents  :  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


ijraultural  Scoituinisf. 

Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horticul¬ 
ture,  and  Co-operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d  Monthly.  Subscription  per  annum  5s 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to’  tne 
Advertising  Manager — 92,  Lotto  Acre,  L  indon,  W.C. 


FOR  DESTROYING  WEEDS  ON  GARDEN  WALKS,  CARRUG 
DRIVES,  ROADS,  etc. 

No  smell,  no  disturbance  of  the  Gravel. 

.  Used  in  the  Cryst  tl  Palace  Grounds,  The  Royal  Horticultim 
Society’s  Gardens,  and  in  the  principal  .Gardens  of  th 
United  Kingdom. 

■  ■QUID  WEED  KILLER. — Prices  on  application.  Strengt 
“  1  in  25.  1  gal.  to  25  gals,  of  water.  Double  strenctt 
1  gal.  to  50  gals,  of  water.  The  “ACME”  Powder  Wee 
Killer.— Size  No.  1,  to  make  25  gaK,  Is.  9d.  per  tin  ;  No.  : 
to  make  50  gals.,  3s.  3d.  per  tin  ;  No.  3,  to  make  100  gals 
6s.  per  tin  ;  tins  free.  Soluble  in  cold  water.  Larger  size 
at  reduced  prices. 

Carriage  paid  on  No.  3  and  upwards. 

TH  t?  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

TONBRIDGE,  Kent,  and  River  St.,  Bolton.  L  incs. . 

Native  Guano. 

BEST  &  CH  EAPEST  MANURE  for  GARDEN  US 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.,  A 
per  cwt.;  1  cwt  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  i 
England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  27th  annua l  collection  of  reports 
Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &e. 

R.  Arminson,  Selby. — “  Potatos  and  Turnips  very  goi 
crop.  Good  manure." 

T.  Price,  Eastbourne. — “  Vegetables  best  possible  result 
double  crops,  especially  Onions  and  Carrots.  A  boon 
gardeners." 

Native  Guano  for  Fruit,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  King,  Doncaster.  — “  Most  satisfactory  and  ben 
flcial  for  Roses,  Onions,  and  Potatos.” 

Mr.  Selby,  Head  Gardener  to  Admiral  Parker.—”  Vins 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers  excellent.  A 
especially  good  and  cheap  manure.” 

Order  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  Ltd.,  29,  Ne 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  where  pamphlets 
testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES;  One  year,  10s.;  six  months,  5s.;  three  months,  3s.;  post  free 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  12s.  8’.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  post  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World; 


We 


enclose  . . for. 


.months  in  advance. 


Name. 


Address  ( in  full ) 


Date . 


Cheques  and  P.O.O.’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  and  crossed  “London  City  and  Midland  Bank.”  If  a  receipt  is  requini 

a  posteard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 


,»d  mm  *  Tstxis&r  sts  sst'raiwsljk  >■  *  <*. 


For  Minchester — Jr.  John  Heywoo<i. 


lay  9, 1903. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

be  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
rirsday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
iarday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
xj  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
Lad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

jbscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
;b ild  be  addressed  to  Maclaben  &  Sons,  at 
,b  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
])ques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
Kible  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
sis,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
Ik. 

etters  for  publication ,  specimen.,  for 
a  ing,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
i,  3  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
xtddressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
it  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
i  s  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
,( ress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
i  don,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
rials,  or  a  nom  dt  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
red. 

HOTOGRAPHS  AND  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. — 

Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
;  ohs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
dmens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc. , 
of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
i  ly  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
bld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
ired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
inctlv  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
y  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
yright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustba- 
ns. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
tributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ure  return. 

Iotice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
!ress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
ification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ng  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
ify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
fflded  alteration  of  address. 

!he  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
bit  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
"hone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 
10MMUNICATI0NS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
-ESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
BLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
VTDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


i  Rockery  at  Wentworth  House. 

(See  Supplement  with  this  Issue.) 
n  p.  386  we  gave  a  description  of  the 
ury  at  Wentworth  House,  Mil]  Hill, 
.,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  M.  Salaman.  The 
dement  on  this  occasion  depicts  another 
of  the  same  rockery. 

— o — 

mingham  Botanic  Gardens. 

tie  above  gardens  are  situated  at  Edg- 
on,  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
'  °1-  H.  page)  565  of  The  Gardening 
ild  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  new 
;e  of  glasshouses  in  the  botanical  gardens 
e.  On  page  569  of  the  same  volume  we 
oduced  a  portrait  of  the  curator,  W.  B. 
lam,  Esq.,  who  still  holds  the  reins  in 
e  beautifully  situated  gardens.  One  of 


the  leading  features  at  present  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hippeastrums,  which  have  been  raised 
in  the  gardens.  The  flowers  are  noted  for 
their  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring.  They 
occupy  one  of  the  cool  conservatories  there. 
In  fine  condition  also.  is  Begonia  President 
Carnot.  A  very  good  specimen  of  the  hybrid 
Fern  Polypodium  Schneideri  (P.  vulgare 
cornubiense  x  aureum)  is  suspended  from 
the  roof.  This  is  at  once  a  very  remarkable 
Fern  and  a.  veiy  handsome  one,  on  account; 
of  the  large  and  finely-divided  fronds,  which 
partake  chiefly  in  this  respect  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Cornish  Polypody,  just  named. 
The  Rosewood  Tree  is  now  making  its  young- 
growth,  and  the  young  leaves  are  rosy-pink, 
which  gives  the  tree  an  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance.  A  veiy  uncommon  Palm  is  a  strong 
specimen  of  Wasliingtonia  robusta,  with 
thready  filaments  to  the  leaves.  In  the  same 
house  also'  is  a,  fine  batch  of  young  plants 
of  the  noble  Rhododendron  grande.  On  the] 
occasion  of  our  visit  others  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves  were  interested  in  the  novel  manner 
in  which  Cypripedium  lathamianum  is 
treated  here.  It  is  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  house;  like  a  basket  plant,  and  instead 
of  being  tied  up  stiffly,  the  flower-scapes  are 
allowed  to'  hang  down  loosely  on  all  sides,  so 
that  visitors  get  a  good  view  of  the  flowers 
in  this  way.  It  is  a  very  variable  hybrid, 
and  was.  raised  here. 

- — o. — 

Botanical  Garden,  Bradford. 

On  the  28th  ult.  an  interesting  ceremony 
was  performed  in  Lister  Park,  Bradford,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  plant  the  first  speci¬ 
mens  in  this  new  botanical  garden.  The 
Mayor  (Alderman  D.  Wade),  the  Mayoress, 
and  Miss  Wade  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 
The  Parks  Committee  of  the  town  acknow¬ 
ledged  much  help  from  various  outside 
sources  which  they  had  received.  From  the 
Natural  History  Society  came  the  suggestion 
of  a  botanical  garden,  though  the  credit  of 
that  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Naylor.  The 
Parks  Committee  were  indebted  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  garden  to  Mr.  Margerison,  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calverley.  The  Mayor 
was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  said  that  Brad¬ 
ford  had  reason  to;  be  proud  of  its  parks,  as 
he  did  not.  know  any  city  of  similar  size  in 
the  United  Kingdom  that  had  more  or  better 
parks.  He  felt  confident  that  the  garden 
would  be  very  beautiful  when  finished,  and 
a  lasting  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  citizens. 
The  first  specimen  planted  in  the  garden  was 
Traveller’s  Joy,  and  for  this  the  Mayoress 
was.  responsible,  and  declared  it  duly  planted. 
Several  others  of  the  company  present  also 
planted  specimens.  The  party  afterwards/ 
adjourned  to  tea  in  the  refreshment  pavilion, 
after  which  lectures  on  horticultural  subjects 
were  given  by  Mr.  W.  West,  Dr.  Monckman, 
Mr.  MargerisoD,  Mr.  R.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  A. 

E.  Benney. 


The  Mosquito  Plant 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  Ocimum 
viride,  a  congener  of  the  common  Basil  (0. 
Basilicum).  The  newcomer  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  and  a  live  specimen 
brought  home  by  Captain  H.  T.  Larymore, 
R.A.,  Resident,  Northern  Nigeria,  has  just 
been  accepted  by  the  Kew  authorities.  Like 
the  common  garden  Basil,  the  leaves  are 
pleasantly  scented,  and  the  Captain  testifies 
that  if  two  or  three  growing  plants  in  pots 
are  placed  in  a  room  and  along  the  windward 
verandah,  the  house  could  be  kept  clear  of 
the  troublesome  mosquito..  He  got  one  of 
the  malaria-giving  specimens,  and  carefully 
enclosed  it  in  a  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  it  lost 
consciousness  in  a  few  seconds.  Another 
interesting  point  about  this  plant,  is  that  the 
natives  prefer  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  to 
quinine  when  attacked  by  malarial  fever. 
They  consider  an  infusion  more  efficacious 
than,  quinine.  The  Captain  also-  suggests 
that  the  plant  would  prove  of  undoubted 
comfort  to  the  soldiers  in  barrack  rooms  in 
India  where  not  supplied  with  mosquito  nets, 
and  it.  would  also.  act  as  a  preventive  against 
malaria. 

— o; — 

Broomfield  Park. 

On  the  25th  ult.  a  new  park  was  opened 
in  the  northern  suburbs  of  London — namely, 
Broomfield  Park,  Palmer’s  Green.  For  some 
years  past-  the  builder  has  been  appropriating 
much  of  the  valuable  land  over  the  area 
occupied  by  Southgate  and  Palmer’s  Green, 
and  the  local  inhabitants  do  well  to  look 
ahead  and  secure  any  open  spaces  that  may 
come  into  the  market,  so  as;  to.  keep  out.  the 
builder.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Brown,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Southgate  Council,  that  “  a  park 
that  v  as.  something  of  a.  luxury  to-day  would 
be  a  necessity  to-morrow,”  was  very  appro¬ 
priate.  Broomfield  Park  was  until  recently 
the  residence  of  Sir  Ralph  Littler,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  54  acres.  The  mansion  was  a.  veiy 
old  one,  being  at.  one  time  a  conventual 
establishment,  and  James  I.  is  supposed  to 
have  used  it  as  a  hunting  lodge.  Internally, 
the  house  was.  finely  furnished.  In  front  of 
the  mansion  are  three  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  will  be  used  for  bathing  purposes,  and 
possibly  boating.  There  is  a.  splendid 
avenue  of  Elms,  originally  constituting  the 
western  approach  of  Enfield  Chase,  and  some 
of  the  trees;  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Two  fine  Yew 
trees,  believed  to  be  over  800  years  old,  are 
also  there.  The  landscape  is  so  beautiful 
that  the  Southgate  Council  consider  there  is 
no  necessity  for  any  alteration  whatever,  be¬ 
yond  making  provision  for  football,  cricket, 
and  other  games.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
house  and  estate  amounted  to  =£25,250.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Brumfield  Brown,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Southgate  Council. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  planting  out  the  earliest 
sowings  in  trenches  which  have  been  previously  prepared.  The 
soil  excavated  will  have  become  well  pulverised  by  the  influence 
of  the  changeable  weather  which  we  have  experienced  of  late, 
and  thus  form  a  suitable  medium  for  the  plants  in  which  to 
start  away  freely.  Before  planting  examine  the  growth,  and 
if  infested  with  green  aphis  take  the  necessary  steps  to  destroy 
them.  Lift  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  plant  very  firmly, 
allowing  a  distance  of  12  in.  for  the  dwarf er  and  smaller  kinds 
and  from  14  in.  to  15  in.  for  the  larger.  Prepare  other  trenches 
for  successional  planting,  which  is  very  much  better  than  leav¬ 
ing  them  till  the  time  of  planting.  Pay  strict  attention  to 
these  later  plants  by  encouraging  them  to  grow  on  without  a 
check. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery. — Plant  out  immediately  ; 
these  are  large  enough,  as  they  require  a  long  season  of  growth 
to  make  good-sized  roots  before  the  autumn.  Afford  them  a 
light,  open  position,  and  the  ground  should  have  been  heavily 
manured  and  deeply  worked.  To  ensure  good  specimens 
plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed  ;  a  distance  of  2  ft,  between 
the  rows  and  18  in.  from  plant  to  plant  will  be  none  too  much, 
and  a  free,  uninterrupted  growth  encouraged.  The  surface 
soil  should  be  kept  constantly  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  given  both  to  the  roots  and  foliage  in  hot  weather. 
Frequent  slight  dressings  of  a  good  patent  vegetable  manure 
and  soot  should  he  applied. 

Broccoli  and  Savoys. — Make  another  sowing  of  each  of 
these  for  late  requirements  in  an  open  position,  each  of  which 
will  oftentimes  prove  to  be  very  serviceable.  Model  and 
Late  Queen  are  excellent  varieties  of  Broccoli  to  sow  at  this 
date  and  Savoy  Early  Ulm.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  broadcast 
in  an  open  position,  on  ground  which  is  not  too  rich ;  give  a 
good  surface  dressing  of  burnt  garden  refuse,  and  protect 
against  birds. 

Carrots. — The  earliest  of  these  on  warm  borders  will,  now 
need  thinning,  but  these  should  be  left  rather  thick,  as  small 
Carrots  are  generally  much  in  request,  when  the  largest  may 
be  drawn  as  required.  Dust  often  with  fresh  soot,  and  hoe 
between  the  rows  frequently.  Make  a.  small  sowing  about  once 
a  fortnight  of  the  smaller  stump-rooted  kinds  to  ensure  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  tender  young  roots. 

Runner  Bears. — By  far  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  starting 
these  is  to  raise  the  seed  in  boxes  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  and 
transplant  them  about  the  end  of  the  month,  as  by  so  doing 
these  are  practically  safe  against  the  weather  and  the  ravages 
of  slugs,  and  I  always  find  them  do  much  better  than  when 
sown  in  the  open.  The  seed  should  be  started  at  once  in  ordi¬ 
nary  boxes,  brought  on  gently,  and  thoroughly  hardened  before 
planting.  The  trenches,  which  ought  to  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  advised  for  Celery,  are  best  made  ready  some  time 
before  putting  the  plants  in  them,  more  especially  on  stiff,  re¬ 
tentive  land,  as  by  so  doing  the  soil,  being  exposed,  will  break 
down  nice  and  fine. 

Tomatos  which  are  required  for  outside  planting  should 
be  again  potted  and  grown  on  in  an  intermediate  temperature; 
these  can  hardly  be  too  large  by  the  time  it  is  safe  to  put 
them  outside.  Late,  weak  plants  seldom  do  any  good,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cold,  sunless  seasons.  Another  sowing  should  be  made 
for  supplying  fruits  under  glass  during  autumn.  These  should 
not  be  forced  too  much,  and  a  position  should  be  assigned  them 
near  the  glass  after  the  seed  has  germinated  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  as  the  more  sturdy  and  short-jointed  the  growth 
the  better  will  the  after  results  be. 

Potatos.- — Many  of  the  early  varieties  will  now  be  fast  push¬ 
ing  through  the  ground.  The  surface  should  be  kept  well 
flat-hoed  on  fine  days.  Keep  the  growths  well  moulded  up, 
and,  in  case  of  late  frost,  do  not  hesitate  to  afford  them  some 
protection,  such  as  long  litter  or  evergreen  branches.  A  very 
little  at  this  season  should  render  them  safe.  Asparagus  suf¬ 


fered  considerably  during  the  past  unseasonable  weather.  The 
bed  will  be  much  benefited  by  applying  slight  dressings 
weekly  of  a  trustworthy  artificial  manure,  choosing  showery 
weather  as  far  as  possible. 

Sow  a  small  bed  of  Parsley,  also  Borage,  Knotted  Marjoram, 
Sweet  Basil,  Radishes),  and  small  salad  weekly,  and  use  the 
Dutch  hoe  freely  among  all  garden  crops.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Vine  Eyes. — Shift  these  into  larger  pots  before  they  receive 
any  check,  using  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  dash  of  bone-meal 
or  Thompson’s,  potting  firm,  and  keep  near  the  glass  roof  in  a 
night  temperature  of  65  deg.  Keep  the  canes  tied  to  the  wires 
as  growth  advances,  pinching  off  tendrils  and  syringing  the 
foliage  morning  and  evening  on  bright  days.  A  bottom  heat 
of  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  will  stand  them  in  good  stead,  and  after 
once  they  get  hold  of  the  new  soil  see  the  plants  do  not  suffer 
for  the  want  of  water  at  the  root,  examining  them  twice  or  sc 
daily,  and  affording  ventilation  at  70  deg.,  increasing  it  as  the 
sun  gains  power  on  the  house,  80  deg.  to  85  deg.  being  none  too 
high  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  full  ventilation,  clos¬ 
ing  soon  after  3  p.m. 

Earliest  Grapes. — These  are  fast  maturing,  wdien  a  somewhat 
drier  atmosphere  will  be  beneficial,  and  a  night  temperature 
of  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  will  suffice,  advancing  to  80  deg.  with 
sun.  Though  less  moisture  is  required  when  Grapes  reach  this 
stage,  it  must  not  be  taken  that  root  waterings  are  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  to  let  the  borders  get  any  way  at  all  diy  may  cause 
the  berries  to  shrivel  sooner  than  expectation  if  the  fruit  has 
to  hang  long  on  the  Vine  after  being  ripe.  If  after  clear  water 
lias  been  applied- a  mulch  of  strawy  stable  manure  be  laid  over 
the  border  it  will  greatly  lessen  the  labour  of  root  waterings, 
and  a  chink  of  top  also  front  air  should  be  kept  on  at  all  times, 
except  wet  or  very  cold  windy  nights. 

Successional. — Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  berries,  stop¬ 
ping  all  sublaterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  see  that  all  inside 
borders  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  water.  One  cannot  lav 
down  any  fast  line  in  this,  respect;  each  cultivator  should  know 
whether  such  is  necessary,  every  three  weeks  or  so,  it  depend¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  upon  its  composition,  size,  and  position.  At 
each  watering  apply  a  sprinkling  of  Thomson’s  Le  Fruitier, 
or  diluted  farm  or  cow-yard  drainings,  lightly  pricking  in  the 
artificials  first,  A  day  temperature  of  80  deg.  with  sun  heat, 
and  receding  to  60  deg.  by  the  morning  at  6  a.m.,  will  be  suit¬ 
able,  except  at  the  flowering  stage,  wdien  another  5  deg.  may 
be  afforded.  Disbud  the  latest  Vines  as  soon  as  the  best 
bunches  can  be  seen,  and  stop  the  laterals  at  the  second  leaf 
above  the  fruit. 

Bananas,  growing  in  tubs,  with  fruit  maturing,  must  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  manuriai  watering  up  to  the  time 
ripening  begins,  when  clear  water  only  should  be  given,  and 
less  overhead  syringing,  or  the  fruit  may  decay.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  cleared,  take  out  the  old  plants,  partially  disroot, 
and  place  in  pots,  and  afford  a  bottom  heat  of  8.0  deg.  or 
85  deg.,  when  suckers  will  soon  push  up.  Detach  these  as  soon 
as  fit,  placing  in  smaller  pots,  and  repotting  before  getting  pot-- 
bound  eventually  back  into  tubs  again,  which  must  be  clean 
and  w7ell  drained  for  the  abundance  of  water  necessary  for 
these  fruits  wdien  swelling.  Good  turfy  loam,  a  few  fresh  horse 
droppings,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  soot,  with  a 
little  charcoal,  w  ill  form  a  good  compost. 

Melons. —  As  the  earliest  crop  begins  to  ripen,  lessen  the 
supply  of  water  at  the  root,  and  do  not  sever  from  the  plant 
until  the  rind  begins  to  crack  a  little  close  up  to  the  stem  of 
the  fruit.  Ripe  fruit  wdll  keep  its  flavour  for  several  days  after 
being  cut  if  placed  in  a  cool  fruit-room.  Feed  succession  crops 
every  alternate  watering,  supporting  the  fruit  betimes,  and 
keeping  superfluous  growth  pricked  or  cut  out  before  it  has  a 
chance  of  robbing  what  nourishment  should  go  towards  swell¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Sow  about  every  three  weeks,  and  plant  out  ere 
the  plants  receive  any  check.  Fumigating  in  the  evening  should 
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ipliis  appear.  Fertilise  about  midday  those  in  flower,  keep¬ 
ing  dry  overhead  until  a  set  has  been  secured. 

'ihcton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Suitable  Alpines  for  Crevices,  Rock  Bridges,  etc.  In 

the  majority  of  gardens  where  no  specially-constructed  rockery 
exists  there  are  suitable  places  which  can  be  utilised  for  grow¬ 
ing  alpine  plants,  and  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
b/cultivating  those  which  will  succeed  in  the  above  and  similar 
situations.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  here  has  been 
made  by  furnishing  some  rustic  rock  bridges  with  alpines, 
which  span  the  streams  and  larger  pools  of  ornamental  water, 
and  the  effect  produced  is  a  very  pleasing  one.  The  method  of 
procedure,  in  the  first  place,  is  extremely  simple.  When  the 
bridges  were  built  small  pockets  were  made  between  the 
coping-stones,  and  these  filled  in  with  suitable  compost,  consist¬ 
ing  of  good  loam,  peat,  and  some  finely-broken  rock  or  other 
oritty  material.  When  once  planted  little  other  attention  is 
necessary,  except  to  give  copious  supplies  of  water  in  diy 
weather  and  an  annual  top-dressing  of  soil  similar  to  that  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Of  plants  suitable  for  these  positions  there  is 
an  almost  endless  variety,  but  I  append  only  those  which  we 
have  found  to  succeed. 

The  encrusted  section  of  Saxifragas  are  among  the  most 
useful,  the  silvery  foliage  being  beautiful  all  through  the  year, 
and  when  the  flowering  season  is  over  these  never  fail  to  have 
a  pleasing  effect.  The  mossy  Saxifragas  also  are  equally  ser¬ 
viceable,  as  they  soon  spread  and  cover  the  rocks,  thus  giving 
the  work  an  established  appearance.  The  Sedums  and  Semper- 
vivums  are  also  very  pleasing,  the  deep  red  foliage  of  many  of 
these  contrasting  well  with  the  other  subjects. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  mossy  Saxifragas 
is  the  new  S.  Guildford  Seedling,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  seedling 
from  the  popular  S.  muscoides  Rhei.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  a  fine  deep  red,  veiy  much  darker  than  S.  Rhei  superba,  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  variety,  which  is  sometimes  offered  for  it. 

Other  suitable  plants  are  Erinus  alpinus,  and  the  white 
variety  Tunica  Saxifraga,  Acaena  microphylla,  and  A.  Novae 
Zealandiae,  Androasce  carnea,  A.  foliosa,  and  A.  Chumbyi, 
Douglasia  vitaliana,  Gentiana  verna,  Hutchinsia  alpina, 
Arenaria  balearica,  and  A.  tetraquetra,  Nierembergia  rivularis, 
Thymus  carnosus,  T.  lanuginosus,  T.  Serphyllum  album,  and 
T.  Serphyllum  coccineum.  These  are  all  easily  grown,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  well  drained  situation. 

The  Perennial  Lathyrus.  — Few  hardy  deciduous  climbers 
are  more  beautiful  or  more  useful  than  the  perennial  Lathyrus, 
and  the  amount  of  attention  required  to  cultivate  them  to  per¬ 
fection  is  so  small  that  they  can  be  grown  by  all.  They  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  almost  any  position  where  medium-sized 
climbing  plants  are  required,  and  are  also  valuable  for  growing 
in  the  shrubbery  beds  or  at  the  back  of  broad,  herbaceous 
borders. 

When  planting,  a  good  open  site  should,  if  possible,  be 
chosen,  and  some  fairly  good  soil  added  to  give  them  a  start, 
although,  when  they  become  well  esta-blished,  almost  any  soil 
will  suit  them.  The  roots  do  not  care  to  be  disturbed,  so  that 
j  this  should  be  noted  when  planting,  and  they  are  easily  in¬ 
creased  by  seed.  The  plants  should  now  be  given  a  good 
mulching  of  manure,  that  from  the  farmyard  being  as  good  as 
anything,  and  if  they  are  growing  in  beds  or  borders  some  Pea 
sticks  should  be  placed  round  them  not  too  closely,  so  that 
they  can  ramble  freely  and  display  the  flowers  to  the  best  effect. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  and  its  varieties  are  the  best.  The  type 
grows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  bright 
red  in  colour,  produced  on  long  spikes.  L.  latifolius  albus  has 
splendid  pure  white  flowers,  invaluable  for  cutting,  and  quite 
as  robust  as  the  type. 

L.  latifolius  delicatus  is  a  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  being 
white,  overlaid  with  delicate  rose,  which  becomes  deeper  at 
the  edge  ;  this  is  not  quite  such  a  strong  grower  as  the  previous 
varieties. 

L.  latifolius  splendens  has  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  crimson. 


The  herbaceous  borders  will  not  need  attention,  as  several 
plants  require  supporting ;  the  mild  weather  and  rains  have 
caused  these  to  grow  away  rapidly.  This  includes  Centaureas 
of  the  montana  section,  Veronica  spicata  and  its  varieties, 
Erigerons,  and  Phloxes.  The  practice  of  placing  one  stick 
behind  the  plant,  and  simply  bunching  the  growths  up  to  it,  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  this  produces  a  faggoted  appear¬ 
ance,  and  does  not  do  the  plant  justice,  or  produce  the  mass  of 
colour  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  When  staking  the  above,  and, 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  herbaceous  plants,  three  or  four  stakes 
should  be  used  to  a  plant,  according  to  size,  and  the  growths 
looped  up  lightly.  A  much  larger  space  will  then  be  filled,  and 
the  effect  produced  far  more  pleasing.  Such  plants  as  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Hollyhocks,  and  the  like  should  now  be  heavily 
mulched  with  good  farmyard  manure,  and  keep  the  surface 
soil  well  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe ;  there  is  more  importance 
attached  to  this  than  many  suppose.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums. — The  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  aie 
now  well  away  into  growth,  and  the  plants  must  have  every 
encouragement  to  induce  them  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  plants  of  this  section  require  very  little  shading,  only  suffi¬ 
cient  being  necessaiy,  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  scorched 
during  the  hottest  portions  of  the  day.  Air  may  be  freely 
admitted  when  the  outside  conditions  are  favourable,  but  the 
house  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  plants 
syringed  overhead,  so  that  the  conditions  may  be  made  as 
hot  and  humid  as  it  is  possible  for  the  sun’s  aid  to  provide. 
The  fire  heat  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
commences  to  drop,  so  that  there  may  be  no  sudden  fluctua¬ 
tion,  to  render  a  possibility  of  the  plants  getting  a  check. 

The  Evergreen  Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D. 
densiflorum,  D.  Farmerii,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  suavissimum, 
D.  harveyanum,  and  others  that  are  just  passing  out  of  fioiver, 
should  be  attended  to  for  any  repotting  requirements  that  may 
be  necessary.  It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  this  section  of 
Dendrobiums  for  annual  repotting.  When  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  the  plants  will  stand  for  several  seasons  in  the  same 
pots,  but,  owing  to  the  long  resting  season  the  plants  like,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  sphagnum  moss  alive;  it  is  necessary 
then  to  remove  the  old  moss  and  replace  with  new.  As  soon 
as  new  growth  commences  a  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be 
necessary,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  con¬ 
dition  under  which  the  deciduous  section  are  found  to  thrive 
will  also  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section  also. 

Laelia  anceps,  and  the  other  species  belonging  to  this  class 
of  autumn  and  winter  flowering  Laelias  are  emitting  their  new 
roots,  and  if  repotting  or  top-dressing  has  not  already  been 
done,  it  should  be  seen  to  without  delay ;  as  the  young  growths 
are  also  making  their  appearance,  it  is  advisable  that  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  their  growing  positions  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon  as  the  growth  gets  well  away,  and  with  plenty 
of  light,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  freely 
syringed  early  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  shutting-uj^  time. 
Woodlice  and  cockroaches  are  very  fond  of  the  tender  young 
roots  of  Laelia  anceps,  and  they  quickly  play  havoc  unless 
means  are  taken  to  trap  and  destroy  them.  I  find  that  hollowed- 
out-  Potatos  form  a  good  trap  for  both,  as,  when  fresh,  the  cock¬ 
roaches  feed  beneath  them  at  might,  and  may  be  thus  caught 
by  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  Woodlice  always  find  the  Potatos  an 
attractive  shelter,  from  which  they  may  be  taken  and 
destroyed. 

Vanda  teres. —  Of  all  the  terete-foliaged  Orchids,  none  are 
more  attractive  than  V.  teres.  It  is  not  a  plant  that  can  be 
accommodated  in  an  ordinary  Orchid  house,  unless  a  portion 
can  be  set  apart  for  them,  where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  full 
benefits  of  the  sun’s  rays,  wuthout  which  it  is  impossible  to 
flower  the  plants  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  plants  are  now 
pushing  their  flower  scapes,  and  more  liberal  treatment  must 
be  afforded.  Syringing  overhead  will  greatly  assist  them,  and 
may  be  done  up  to  the  time  the  flowers  commence  to  expand. 

H.  J. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Ventilation. — Tlie  greenhouse  may  now  have  a  few  inches 
of  air  left  on  all  night,  and  no  fire  heat  will  be  required.  On 
warm,  sunny  days  the  top  ventilators  of  the  stove  should  be 
opened  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  closing  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  syringing  the  plants  and  stages.  1'  rames 
and  pits  should  be  well  aired  from  this  time  onwards,  of  course 
having  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  occu¬ 
pants.  The  matter  of  giving  air  requires  sound  judgment, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  loosely  dealt  with  by  many.  Keen 
currents  of  air  are  harmful,  as  also  is  a  close,  stagnant  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Practical  observation  is  the  one  thing  needful  m  the 
matter.  The  varied  habits  of  the  occupants  and  the  ever-vary¬ 
ing  weather  have  to  be  considered  at  all  times. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum. — Well-berried  plants  of  this  species 
are  objects  of  great  beauty  and  utility  in  the  didl  winter 
months.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  old  plants  into  growth, 
after  first  pruning  them,  if  not  previously  performed.  There 
are  several  forms  of  'this  Solanum,  and  when  one  has  a  good 
form  it  is  good  policy  to  perpetuate  it  by  raising  the  required 
number  of  plants  from  cuttings.  These  taken  off  with  a  heel 
attached  quickly  emit  roots,  when  they  may  be  potted  up 
and  grown  on  in  gentle  warmth.  Keep  the  points  pinched  out 
to  induce  stocky  habit,  and  afterwards  grow  in  a  cold  frame. 
Insert  the  cuttings  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in  a  Cucum¬ 
ber  frame.  The  old  plants  are  best  planted  out  in  the  open, 
and  it  is  now  safe  to  perform  the  operation.  These  grow, 
flower,  and  set  their  fruits  (which  are  their  chief  beauty)  well 
when  planted  out  on  a  fairly  rich  piece  of  ground.  They  are 
lifted  and  potted  up  in  September,  and  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house,  where  the  berries  ripen  to  a  bright  red  hue. 

Chrysanthemums. — Although  I  am  no  advocate  for  coddling 
the  plants,  yet  I  think  it  best  to  keep  them  dn  cold  frames  as 
long  as  possible,  for  high,  keen  winds  sometimes  prevail,  even 
in  this  month,  and  plants  that  are  grown  for  the  production 
of  large  blossoms  are  sometimes  much  damaged  by  them  if 
stood  in  the  open  too  early.  Bush  plants  are,  of  course,  not 
so  easily  damaged,  as  they  are  more  dwarf,  and  have  smaller 
leafage.  K.  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Growing  Greenhouse  Plants. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Dear  Sir, — -Kindly  allow  me  to  express  my  best  thanks  for 
the  kindness  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  who 
kindly  interested  themselves  in  answering  my  inquiry  for 
gardening  chart.  I  would  now  further  trespass  on  your 
columns  by  asking  whether  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me 
the  name  of  a  book  which  “  alphabetically  ”  explains  the  best 
manner  of  growing  and  treating  the  different  varieties  of  “  green¬ 
house  plants  ”  throughout  their  growth. 

Thomas  Henry. 


The  Critics. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “  T.  A.  W.”  waxes  wroth  over  a 
few  remarks  I  made  in  a  recent  issue  on  this  subject.  His 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  anonymous  scribe  are-  by  no  means 
conclusive.  Some  of  his  reasons  are,  to  say  the  least,  very 
thin.  Eor  instance/  he  is  afraid  if  he  appended  his  name  to 
His  effusions  that  he  would  be  pestered  with  communications 
from  admiring  readers.  .  This  is  p-retty  feeble.  I  certainly  get 
some  letters  from  unknown  correspondents,  but  I  find  it  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  nuisance,  as  those  letters  are  invariably 
written  in  the  most  cordial  terms,  and  always  bear  the  name 
and  adress  of  the  writers.  “  T.  A.  W.  ”  affirms  that  m-aiiy 
eminent  people  invariably  use  a  nom-de-plume.  This  may  be  so, 
but  I  must  he  pardoned  for  being  still  rather  sceptical  on  the 
point. 

I  will  ask  “  T.  A.  W.’s”  advice  on  the  following,  and  see 
how  Iris  argument  will  get  round  a  few  facts  that  he  seems  to 
have  quite  overlooked  in  his  haste.  We  will  suppose  that  Lord 
Rosebery  has  finally  made  up  his  mind  for  Home  Rule  all 
round..  He  pens  an  able  letter  to  “  The  Times”  on  the  subject, 
and  signs  his  communication  “  The  Clean  Slate.”  Does  any 


sane  man  believe  that  the  public  will  pay  any  heed  to  such  a 
letter?  Certainly  not;  but  had  the  said  letter  been  signed 
“  Rosebery,”  what  a  commotion  it  would  make,  and  yet  the 
letter  as  it  stood  was  quite  as  good,  if  only  written  over  “  The 
Clean  Slate.”  Again,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  writes  a  letter  on  the 
South  African  war,  and  signs  “  The  Man  in  the  Street-,”  what 
weight  does  that  epistle  carry?  None  whatever;  it  is  simply 
put  down  as  the  raving  of  some  crank,  if  people  take  the  trouble 
to  read  it  at  all.  No,  sir,  I  can  have  some  sympathy  with  a 
person  using  a  pen  name  when  discussing  religious  or  political 
topics,  but  why  anyone'  should  require  to  hide  Iris  name  when 
writing  in  his  trade  paper  I  fail  to  see. 

I  may  also  say  that  my  request  for  the  locality  in  which 
articles  are  written  is  not  quite  so  far  off  the  mark  as  mv 
would-be-smart  critic  would  have  us  believe.  If  he  is  in  the 
profession  he  must  know  that  many  plants  quite  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties  are  quite  the  reverse  in  Scotland.  His 
remark  on  swelled  heads  .may  be  very  smart,  but  rather  smacks 
of  spite  at  the  “  Plums  ”  going  past  his  own  mouth.  Has  he 
ever  heard  of  “sour  Grapes  ”  ? 

I  must  also  request  him  to  re-read  the  correspondence  he 
complains  of,  and  see  who  is  responsible  for  the  rather  personal 
turn  the  affair  has  taken,  and  which  nobody  regrets  more  than 
I  d°-  C.  Blais. 

Preston,  Linlithgo-w. 


Shortia  Galacifolia. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  above,  in  youi 
issue  of  April  4th,  page  296,  But  it  may  he  of  interest  'o  a  few 
“  G.W.’  readers  to  know  how  it  thrives  here  in  the  open  air. 

Growing  on  the  rockery  here  is  a  plant  measuring  4  ft.  8  hi. 
in  circumference,  and  bearing  47  flowers,  most  of  which  are 
fully  developed  at  the  present  time.  It  was  planted  in  its 
present  position  nine  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  disturbed 
since. 

It  occupies  a  damp,  shady  situation,  where  the  sun  does  not 
reach  it  till  the  evening.  As  was  advised  on  page  296,  it  is 
growing  among  soil  which  has  a  large  percentage  of  peat.  I 
may  state  that  the  climate  here  is  inclined  to  be  damp,  which 
may  also  tend  towards  the  well-being  of  this  subject. 

A.  H.  F. 

l’oltalloch,  Argyllshire. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

This  is-  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  winter-flowering  Be¬ 
gonias,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  it  requires.  To  have 
good  plants  to-  flower  by  the  mo-nth  of  October,  cuttings  should 
be  put  in  at-  once.  Choose  good,  sturdy  cuttings-  from  the  base 
of  old  plants,  top  cuttings  being  of  little  or  no-  value,  as  they 
only  run  away  to-  flower  and  never  break  away  freely.  Insert 
three  to-  four  cuttings  round  the-  side  of  a  thumb  pot,  water 
and  plunge  in  a  bottom  beat-  of  75  deg,,  to  80  deg.  ;  keep  close 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  In  about  three  weeks’  time 
they  should  be  sufficiently  rooted  to-  allow  a  little  air  to  be 
afforded  them.  This-  may  be  done  by  tilting  the  lights  of  the 
propagating  box  a  little  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  may 
be-  stood  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass-,  and  kept  shaded.  On 
no  account  should  they  be  allowed  the  bright  sunshine,  as  this 
is  often  the-  cause  of  sickly,  stunted  plants-. 

In.  a-  few  days  they  should  be-  ready  for  potting  off  singly  into 
60  pots ;  in  doing  so,  choose  good  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  equal  parts-,  with  enough  silver  sand  and  crock- 
dust  to  kee-p  the  whole  porous.  In  potting,  press  the  soil 
moderately  firm  with  the-  thumb  and  finger,  eschewing 
the  rammer.  From  now  onward  the-  plants  should  be  grown 
in  a  warm  pit-,  having  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  to-  70  deg. 
Admit  air  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  closing  them  up 
about  3  p.m.  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  still  leaving 
the  shading  o-n  until  5  p.m.  They  need  but  little  water  at  the 
roots- ;  about-  twice  a  week  will  suffice  if  the  plants  are  kept 
lightly  shaded  as  advised  abo-ve.  Keep  all  flowers  picked  off 
them  until  such  times  as  they  are  wanted  to-  flower,  which 
with  me,  is-  about  the  first-  week  in  October. 

Plants  grown  under  this  treatment  should,  by  the-  month  of 
October,  have  attained  the  height  of  3  ft-.,  and  2  ft.  through 
them.  Charles  Harding. 

Sandringham  Gardens. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


Odontoglossum  Kegeijani. 

The  Orchid  under  notice  is  better  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  0.  polyxanthum,  but  that  name  was  only  given  it 
in  1881.  It  was  first  described  in  1877  under  the  name  of 
0.  Kegeijani  by  E.  Morren,  in  “  Belgique  Horticole  ”  XXVII., 
212  t.  10.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a  native  of  Ecuador,  though 
its  habit  was  unknown  when  first  described.  On  May  11th, 


us  was  4  ft.  long,  and  bore  forty-eight  flowers.  It  had  nine 
lateral  branches,  two  of  which  carried  six  flowers  each,  three 
bore  five  flowers  each,  two  had  three  flowers  each,  and  two  each 
had  a  pair  of  flowers,  these  being  in  addition  to  the  long,  un¬ 
branched,  terminal  portion  of  the  panicle. 

Our  illustration  represents  the  specimen  sent  us  on  this 
occasion,  and  which,  we  think,  will  take  a  deal  of  beating  as 


1901,  page  589,  an  illustration  of  a  scape  bearing  tSenty-two 
flowers  was  given  in  The  Gardening  World.  The  scape  was 
fully  a  yard  long.  At  that  time  we  thought  this  a  record  for 
the  species.  Mr.  W.  Yea,  gardener  to  Wm.  Younger,  Esq., 
Kavenswood,  Melrose,  N.B.,  now  sends  us  a  panicled  scape 
from  the  same  plant  bearing  more  than  double  the  number  of 
flowers  which  we  recorded  two  years  ago.  The^sccape  he  sent 


a  record  in  the  number  of  flowers.  I  he  blooms  are  much  about 
the  average  size  for  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species,  and  the 
markings  are  much  the  same,  though  in  such  a  laige  panicle 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  show  the  details  in  the  matter  of 
colour  or  markings.  We  have  had  repeated  evidence  that  Mr. 
Yea  is  a  skilful  cultivator  of  Orchids,  and  we  think  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  surpass  his  present  success. 
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Apple  Edward  VII. 

The  parentage  of  the  above  new  variety  of  Apple  was  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange  Pippin  x  Golden  Noble,  and  the  fruit  of  the  pro¬ 
geny  is  fairly  intermediate.  To  be  particular,  the  Apple  takes 
after  the  former  in  the  matter  of  flavour,  while  the  appearance 
is  more  in  the  way  of  Golden  Noble.  The  fruit  is  generally 
oblate,  with  very  small  calyx  segments,  which  makes  the  eye 
almost  open.  The  latter  is  seated  in  a  rather  shallow  cavity, 
and  is  surrounded  by  five  little  nobs  or  elevations.  The  cavity 
at  the  base  is  moderately  deep,  not  very  wide,  and  the  stalk 
about  §  in.  long  (see  illustration).  At  present  the  skin  is 
yellow,  finely  mottled  with  brown  specks,  with  a  deep  red  cheek 
»n  the  sunny  or  exposed  side. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  our  offices  on  the 
30th  ult.,  which  shows  that  the  fruit  agrees  with  what  the 
-aisers  represented  it  to  be — namely,  an  Apple  in  season  during 
April  and  May.  Messrs.  W.  B.  llowe  and  Son,  Banbourne  Nur¬ 
series,  Droitwich  Boad,  Worcester,  tell  us  that  for  the  last 
three  years  since  they  first  fruited  the  variety  they  have  had 
a  tart  made  from  it  on  St.  Swithin’s  Day. 

The  fruit  is  solid,  heavy,  and  keeps  well  until  June.  The 
tree  is  a  regular  and  great  bearer,  upright  in  growth,  short 
jointed,  and  a  very  late  bloomer,  so  that  it  misses  the  May 
frosts.  It  is  excellent  both  for  dessert  and  cooking  purposes, 
and  is  evidently  one  of  the  best  late  keeping  Apples  in  exist¬ 
ence.  During  April  and  May  the  best  varieties  of  British- 
grown  Apples  are  certainly  all  out  of  season,  and  in  the  market 
we  have  to  depend  upon  Canadian  and  Tasmanian  produce. 

■  We  noted  the  fruit  on  March  24th  last,  when  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  unanimously  given  it,  but  from 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  at  that  time  we  were  afraid  it  would 
not  keep.  This  impression  has  been  dispelled  by  the  fine  con¬ 
dition  of  the  specimen  sent  us  on  the  above  date. 

Cyrtostachys  Renda  duvivieriana. 

At  least,  three  species  of  Cyrtostachys  are  known  to  science, 
and  possibly  two  varieties,  though  some  of  them  are  not  well 
known  to  cultivation.  They  are  slender-stemmed  Palms,  grow¬ 
ing  gregariously  on  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  stems  are  tall  and  furnished  with  rings,  indicating  the 
position  of  fallen  leaves.  The  leaves  are  equally  pinnate,  and 
the  segments  bifid  at  the  apex.  The  base  is  furnished  with  a 
long  sheath,  which  covers  all  the  younger  portion  of  the  stem, 
and  both  this  sheath  and  the  leaf-stalk  itself  are  more  or  less 
a  bright  red.  The  typical  C.  Renda  at  Ivew  has  a  sheath  that 
is  orange  shaded  with  red,  and  the  petiole  is  more  or  less  of 
the  latter  colour.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Sumatra. 

The  variety  under  notice  was  exhibited  at  the  Ghent  Quin¬ 
quennial,  April  18th  to  26th,  by  M.  L.  de  Smet-Duvivier,  Mont 
St.  Amand,  Ghent,  and  was  a  neat  specimen  grown  in  a  tub,  as 
our  illustration  on  another  page  will  show.  It  stood  7  ft.  or 
8  ft,  high,  and  was  noted  for  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  various 
parts  above  named.  It  is  a  character  of  all  the  species  to  be 
coloured  in  this  way,  but  the  variety  differs  in  being  much  more 
highly  coloured  than  usual.  It  won  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by 
the  Societe  Royale  d’ Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand. 


Datura  sanguinea. 

Grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  with  a  clean  stem  5  ft.  high, 
and  a  horizontally-spread  head,  this,  as  a  specimen  for  the 
centre  of  a  conservatory,  is  an  excellent  subject,  which  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  handsome  specimen  in  the  Temperate  house. 
Native  of  Peru. 

Darwinia  macicstegia  (syn.  D,  tulipifera). 

As  one  of  its  names  imply,  the  white  crimson-flaked  in¬ 
volucres  resemble  inverted  Tulips.  It  is  a  desirable  green¬ 
house  plant,  lasting  in  flower  for  months,  possibly  the  best  of 
the  genus,  It  is  distinguished  from  liookeriana  by  the  colour 
and  larger  size  of  its  involucres,  its  larger  and  fragrant  leaves, 
and  later-flowering  period.  Native  of  Australia. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

‘  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Oncidium  altissimum. 

Although  this  handsome  species,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
introduced,  has  been  superseded  by  the  later-found  forms  in 
point  of  colour,  yet,  when  plants  such  as  those  in  the  Orchid 
house  are  observed,  with  panicles  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  each 
bearing  fully  100  flowers,  on  scapes  about  3  ft,  long,  it  becomes 
apparent  to  the  observer  that  its  profusion  of  yellow  flowers, 
marked  with  chestnut  brown,  gives  it  rank  as  most  desirable 
for  the  embellishment  of  eveiy  collection.  Native  of  South 
America, 

Dendrobium  thrysiflorum. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  and  beautiful  of  Dendrobes,  be 
longing  to  the  Calostachyae  section,  i.e.,  those  possessing  loose 
lateral  racemes,  and  so  closely  allied  to  D.  densiflorum  as  to 
have  been  classed  as  a  form  of  that  species.  It.  has  a  moderately 
robust  habit,  with  a  many-flowered  raceme  9  in.  to  12  in.  long. 
In  diameter  each  flower  measures  Tj  in.  to  2  in.,  having  seem¬ 
ingly  transparent  white,  orbicular  petals,  oblong  sepals,  and  a 
downy  yellow  lip,  with  fimbriated  margin.  Native  of  Burmah. 

Clerodendron  Thomsonae. 

A  glabrous  stove  climber  of  well-known  merit,  bearing 
numerous  axillary  and  terminal  panicles  of  flowers  in  dichoto¬ 
mous  cymes.  The  flower  consists  of  a  five-angled,  inflated 
smooth  white  calyx,  protruding  from  which  is  a.  bright  coral- 
red  oblique  flowrer.  Though  the  flowers  are  somewhat  ephe¬ 
meral,  yet  the  calyces  are  very  persistent,  and  useful  for  cut- 
flower  purposes.  Native  of  W.  Tropical  Africa. 

Antigonon  leptopus. 

It.  lias  been  asserted  that,  in  Tropical  America  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  beautiful  or  graceful  climbing  plant,  rivalling  the 
famed  Bougainvilleas  in  distinctiveness  of  colour.  A  poly- 
gonaceous  plant  resembling  in  habit  the;  well-known  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum,  but  requiring  a,  stove  temperature,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  axillary 
or  terminal  racemes,  whose  peduncle  forms  hooked  tendrils. 
The  individual  flowers  are  ^  in.  across,  of  two  calycine  whorls, 
the  outer  of  three  cordate  segments  with  pointed  reflexed 
margins  and  the  inner  whorl  of  two  smaller  oblong  ones,  all 
coloured  bright  rose. 

Crinum  Moorei,  var.  album. 

A  handsome  member  of  that  section,  having  permanently 
curved  tube  and  funnel-shaped  perianth.  Though  this 
species,  which  is  nearly  hardy,  can  be  flowered  out  of  doors, 
at  least,  in  borders  running  contiguous  with  a  heated  plant, 
house,  yet  it  should  be  accorded  a.  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
either  in  large  pots  or  planted  out,  when  its  ten  or  twelve- 
flowered  umbels  of  very  large  flowers  will  make  a  display 
sufficiently  effective  to  repay  with  interest  the  care  bestowed 
on  them.  Native  of  Natal. 

Arthropodium  cirrhatum. 

Of  the  seven  species  contained  in  this  genus,  this  is  the  only 
one  met  with  in  general  cultivation,  differing  from  the.  others 
in  the  possession  of  a  tail-like  process  at.  the  base  of  the  filar 
meats.  A  liliaceous  plant,  with  many_  oblong  leaves  nearly 
3  ft,  long,  and  a  lax  panicle  of  whitish  flowers,  veiy  suitable  as 
specimen  plants  in  10-in.  pots  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Tritonia  hyalina. 

A  distinct  plant,  associating  well  with  Ixias,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles,  producing  spikes  of  light  rose-coloured  or  white 
flowers,  having  a  hyaline  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 
Native  of  S.  Africa. 

Veronica  hulkeana. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  large  New 
Zealand  section  of  this  genus.  The  stems,  are  about  12  m. 
high,  each  terminating  in  a  panicled  raceme  of  small  li  ac 
flowers.  A  batch  in  5-in.  pots  is  a  graceful  adjunct  to  green¬ 
house  stages. 
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The  World  of  Gardening. 

By  F.  W.  Buebidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  above  title  has  been  chosen  for 
this  series  of  little  articles  on  garden  ethics.  Well,  I  may  say 
because  the  world  of  gardening  is  of  a  very  wide  and  liberal 
kind.  It  is  a  common  pursuit  open  to  everyone  apart  from  all 
the  class  distinctions,  and  you  may  find  gardeners  of  all 
nationalities,  all  faiths,  and  of  all  sorts  of  politics,  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  land  is  the  bedrock  of  all  men’s  lives,  in  all  countries j  and 
land  culture,  be  it  farming  or  gardening,  forestry  or  mining, 
is  the  prime  source  of  all  our  wealth  and  greatness.  As  Leland 
has  it : 

“  Great  work  is  done  be  ’t  here  or  there, 

And  well  man  worketh  everywhere  ; 

But  great  or  small,  whate’er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  us  alt.” 

Whatever  is  destroyed  or  lost  in  the  world,  be  it  buildings  or 
battles,  the  land  remains,  deserted,  it  may  be,  for  the  time,  and 
impoverished,  or  unproductive  temporarily,  but  it  survives  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  twenty  dynasties,  and,  under  peaceful 
conditions,  becomes  a  fruitful  and  flowery  Eden  once  again ! 
The  land  and  its  products  pay  for  all  armies  and  navies,  as  well 
as  for  artificial  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  all  kinds.  It  was  the 
thrifty  peasantry  of  France  that  paid  the  indemnity  for  the 
Franco-German  War,  as  the  farmers  of  England  and  their 
brethren  in  South  Africa  are  now  paying  for  the  recent  Boer 
campaign.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  coming  Irish  Land 
Bill  is  to  be  paid  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  British  farmers  and 
market  gardeners,  and  when  “  the  man  in  the  street  ”  asks 
why,  many  reasons  are  given,  but  the  real  one  is  that  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  unorganised,  and,  being  unable  to  defend 
their  rights  and  interests,  are  taxed  by  politicians  and  lawyers 
at  their  own  sweet  will. 

There  are  signs,  many  and  varied,  that  farming  in  Britain 
is  on  the  decline,  and  that  in  the  future  market  gardening  and 
fruit  culture  will  supplant  our  cereal  and  root  crops  more  and 
more.  We  pride  ourselves  on  free  trade  and  a  free  Press,  but 
our  English  land  law's  in  many  cases  still  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  stifle  or  hinder  the  skilful  cultivator 
from  doing  his  best.  If  we  had  free  land,  or  even  the  liberal 
tenant  rights  now  enjoyed  in  Ireland,  we  should  soon  turn  rural 
England  into  a  land  of  meadows  and  market  gardens,  and  grow 
ten  times  the  milk  and  meat,  eggs  and  honey,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  we  do  to-day.  We  should  be  richer  in  all  ways 
and  better  able  to  keep  up  our  Navy  and  Army,  the  former 
being  really  our  only  safeguard  from  starvation  so  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  import  such  a  large  proportion  of  our  food  from 
the  colonies  and  abroad. 

At  present  not  only  do'  we  import  milk,  meat,  poultry,  and 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  much  of  our  bread-stuffs,  but  garden 
produce  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  the  value 
of  many  millions  annually  ;  Oranges  from  Spain,  Algeria,  and 
California ;  Figs  and  Raisins  or  Grapes  from  Spain,  South 
France,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  islands  :  Bananas  from  the 
West  Indian  islands  ;  and  a  Government  that  subsidises  a. 
special  line  of  steamers  to  cany  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  pro¬ 
duce  will  do  but  little  to  help  our  own  growers  here  at  home  by 
Land  Bills,  or  even  by  the  cheapening  of  excessive  transit 
charges  on  our  railways. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  the  privilege  of  all  of  us  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  gardens  and  fruit  farms  of  other  countries.  Even 
our  own  Channel  Islands  are  terra  incogn  ita  to  many  ;  and  as  to 
the  fertile  gardens  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  those  of  the  West  Indies,  with  their  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  produce,  it  is  scarcely  to'  be  thought  of,  albeit  that 
tourist  facilities  and  good  hotels  now  exist,  and  fares  are 
reasonable.  "When  I  read  of  the  British  Association  organising 
a  trip  to*  South  Africa  a  year  or  two  hence,  as  it  did  to  America 
and  California  some  few  years  ago-,  I  wish  our  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  would  also  organise  visits  to  foreign  countries 
eveiy  few  years  at  least,  even  if  it  could  not  be  done  annually. 


Such  trips  might  at  first  be  tried  near  home,  say  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  to  see  Potato  or  fruit  culture ;  to  Valencia — 
the  garden  of  Spain — to  see  Onions,  Melons,  Grapes,  Oranges, 
Figs  by  the  ton,  and  many  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  luxuriat¬ 
ing  in  open-air  heurtas.  Many  of  those  who  see  our  Temple 
and  Holland  House  exhibitions  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  an  excursion  to  the  great  Quinquennial  Show  at  Ghent,  held, 
as  its  name  implies,  eveiy  five  years.  Our  own  isles  of  Scilly 
and  the  lovely  gardens  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  known  now  to 
the  few,  ought  to  be  known  to'  the  many  who  live  under  less 
favourable  conditions  so  far  as  open-air  vegetation  is  concerned. 
Even  "  a  little  tour  in  Ireland,”  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
would  open  many  a  good  gardener’s  eyes,  and  mind  also,  for 
there  are  beautiful  and  well-kept  gardens  in  the  country  that 
is  often  supposed  to  be  “  all  bog  and  cabin.” 

A  run  through  the  best  nurseries  and,  bulb  grounds  of 
Holland  or  those  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
would  be  especially  instructive  and  enjoyable,  as  made  cheaply 
and  conveniently  in  the  company  of  others  interested  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  gardening.  Eventually,  the 


Apple  Edward  VII.  (See  p.  402. ) 


success  of  short  voyages  to  Europe  or  Northern  Africa,  say 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  or  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  might 
lead  to  chartering  a  steamer,  or  otherwise  making  a  voyage  all 
round  the  world  of  gardens.  What  object  lessons  could  be  had 
by  all  who  had  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  minds  alert 
and  hungry  for  information !  Fancy  what  it  would  mean  to 
our  gardeners  of  all  kinds,  nurserymen,  landscape  gardeners, 
public  park  and  garden  superintendents,  and  private  gardeners 
also,  to  see  the  gardens  of  Italy,  or  the  Orange  and  Myrtle 
scented  gardens  of  Spain  or  the  sunny  Riviera,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  or  the  tropical  gardens  of  Ceylon, 
Penang-,  Singapore,  or  the  mountain-side  botanical  gardens  at 
Buitenzorg  in  Java.  It  would  mean  much  to  our  clever  Orchid 
growers  to  see  their  first  epiphytal  Orchid  “  at  home  ”  on 
its  native  tree-trunk  or  bough,  or  even  as  healthy  and  floriferous 
on  an  Orange  or  Mango  tree  in  a  settler’s  garden.  In  our  com¬ 
paratively  cool  and  moist  climate  we  have  no  idea,  of  the 
many  methods  and  devices  that  are  necessary  in  hotter  and 
drier  lands.  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Spain,  even  Southern  France, 
would  show  clearly  how  even  the  rocky  or  sandy  desert  is  made, 
by  irrigation,  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Even  the  garden  imple¬ 
ments  “and  tools  of  the  world  would  surprise  our  own  prac¬ 
titioners  and  horticultural  sundriesmen. 
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It  would  prove  a  lifelong  education,  and  a  ne'er-to-be-for- 
gotten  experience,  to  have  seen  other  gardens  in  other  lands, 
and  the  whole  thing  could  be  done,  easily  and  cheaply  done,  by 
simple  co-operation  and  organisation  !  Science,  trade,  religion, 
all  have  their  excursions  or  conferences,  or  guilds,  pilgrimages 
and  meetings  abroad — even  the  foresters  and  arboriculturists 
go  to1  Norway  or  France  for  information  and  pleasure,  while 
we  gardeners,  as  a  class,  stay  at  home !  I  sometimes  wish  our 
National  and  Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  less  provincial 
and  exclusive,  and  that  it  would  offer  more  facilities  calculated 
to'  embrace  most,  even  if  not  all,  of  the  small  societies  now 
frittering  away  money  and  energy  on  horticultural  matters  in 
all  sorts  of  holes  and  corners  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Amal¬ 
gamation  may  in  some  cases  be  difficult,  or  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  but  we 
must  never  forget  Lord  Bea.consfield  s  dictum,  viz.,  that  the 
more  difficult  a  thing  was  to  do,  the  more  necessity  often 
existed  for  its  being  done.” 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  am  blaming  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society ;  far  from  it,  and  I  yield  to  no  one.  in 
my  hearty  appreciation  of.  its  good  work  and  ever-increasing 
usefulness  and  popularity  ;  nor  is  it  altogether  a  case  of  much 
wants  more  ”  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  can  see  many  ways  that  lie 
open  and  unexplored  by  this  society.  A  suitable  hall  is  most 
desirable,  so  is  a  good  garden  on  good  soil  and  in  pure,  fresh 
air;  but  there  still  remains  a  great  human  or. social  side  to 
our  craft  that  is  almost  altogether  neglected  and  ignored. 

Leaving  generalities  and  going  to  the  bone,  why  could  we 
not  have  had  an  excursion  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  the  big 
Ghent  Show?  Very  little  organisation  would  have  been  needed, 
and  the  cost  to  each  visitor  would  have  been  but  small,  and  the 
fact  of  such  a  combined  visit,  or  deputation,  could  only  have  led 
to  pleasant  and  far-reaching  results  all  round.  In  any  case,  the 
time  has  come  when  British  gardeners  cannot  afford  to  stay  at 
home  in  ignorance  of  what  the  gardeners  of  other  countries  are 
doing.  Free  trade  not  only  gave  us  a  nominally  cheap  loaf 
and  a  “  free  breakfast  table,”  so-called,  but  it  has  necessitated 
our  going  abroad  to  see  what  our  competitors  are  doing,  and 
how  they  do  it  so  cheaply  and  so  well. 

In  nearly  all  European  countries  and  in  America  the  cul¬ 
tivator  is  educated  and  otherwise  specially  assisted  by  the 
State,  and,  ere  long,  this  may  be  true  of  England  also;  but  to 
obtain  a  voice  in  the  matter  we  must  organise  and  combine,  as 
the  Germans  and  Americans  have  done,  and  as  the  Irish  farmers 
are  doing  to-day  in  order  to  obtain  another  favourable  Land 
Bill.  And  all  this  while  our  own  fanners  are  struggling  along 
under  obsolete  feudal  land  laws  and  customs,  that  may  and1 
often  do — vary  in  almost  every  shire,  and  which,  as  the  late 
Aldennan  Mechi  said,  ought  to  have  followed  the  steel  and 
tinder-box  of  our  great-grandmothers  long  ago ! 


A  Few  Plants  for  Conservatory  Decoration. 


This  is  a  wide  subject,  and  much  could  be  written  on  it, 
but  here,  beyond  the  choice  of  suitable  plants  and  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  their  cultivation,  I  intend  only  to  refer  to  those 
which  are  of  easy  culture,  and,  as  far  .as  cost  is  concerned, 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  possess  a  conservatory,  greenhouse, 
and  a  few  frames. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are,  without  exception,  the  flower 
‘for  late  autumn  and  winter  display,  and  are  so  much  in  vogue 
that  beyond  a  passing  remark  little  need  here  be  said,  but 
plants  struck  about  New  Year  should  be  stopped  two  or  three 
times  during  their  growth,  the  last  stopping  being  made  about 
the  middle  of  June;  but  so  much  depends  on  the  varieties 
under  cultivation,  that  beyond  choosing  suitable  varieties  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  here  laid  down. 

Primula  obconica. — If  not  already  done,  a  sowing  of  these 
should  at  once  be  made  in  a  mild  growing  temperature,  and 
another  later,  using  a  light  compost  for  the  reception  of  the 


seeds,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  prick  off  in  a  box, 
and  later  pot  on  in  small  pots,  and  finally  into  5-inch  pots, 
using  a  stronger  compost  for  the  final  potting.  A  cold  frame, 
slightly  shaded,  is  excellent  summer  quarters  for  these ;  these 
do  a  second  year,  but  it  is  preferable  to  treat  them  as  annuals. 

Primula  sinensis. — From  the  seed-pan  to  the  final  shift- 
in  fact,  till  the  end  of  good  weather — the  treatment  of  these  is 
similar  to  the  former,  excepting  that  a  small  quantity  of  peat 
may  be  used  in  the  compost,  and  in  potting  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
plants  well  up,  using  three  small  sticks  to  keep  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  over ;  and  in  winter  exercise  great  care  in  watering  and  re¬ 
moving  all  decayed  leaves ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  and 
long  these  will  flower  if  exposed  to  a  varying  temperature,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  an  insufficiently  heated  structure, 
although  a  temperature  of  48  deg.  is  quite  low  enough  for  their 
welfare. 

Primula  stellata_ — This  strain  of  Primula  is  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  for  the  conservatory,  and  the  treatment  is  as  for  P. 
sinensis,  but  the  manner  in  which  its  flowers  are  borne  makes 
it  preferable  to  that  type  where  room  is  scarce ;  but  a  good 
batch  of  P.  sinensis  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised. 

Cyclamen. — These  useful,  pretty  subjects  are,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  of  easy  cultivation,  and,  although  they  are 
best  a  second  and  third  year,  a  batch  should  be  raised  annually. 
Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  sowing,  but  to  those  who  cannot 
furnish  a  mild  temperature  it  is  better  to  make  a  sowing  in 
spring,  and  by  treating  well  onwards  they  will  make  a  nice 
show  in  twelve  months’  time.  The  seeds,  which  germinate 
slowly,  should  be  sown  in  a  rich,  peaty  compost,  and  shifted 
on  till  a  4-inch  pot  is  reached,  which  is  size  enough.  After 
flowering  they  should  be  repotted  in  a  good  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  sand,  with  a  small  quantity  of  peat  added,  in 
pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  kept  growing  in  a 
steady,  moist  atmosphere.  Syringe  on  fine  days,  taking  care 
to  see  the  foliage  is  dry  ere  the  structure  is  closed.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  deg.  is  most  suitable  when  they  are  flowering, 
and  at  all  times  keep  well  up  to  the  glass. 

Cinerarias. — For  a  show  these  (from  a  good  strain)  can  hardly 
be  excelled,  and  are  of  so  easy  culture  that  a  good  batch  should 
be  grown.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  another  a  month  later  in  a  light  compost,  and, 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off  in  a  box,  and  later  in 
small  pots,  and,  finally,  in  a  6-in.  or  7-in.  pot,  using  for  the 
final  potting  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  and  a 
quantity  of  dried  cow  manure.  Take  care  all  along  to  pot 
them  only  moderately  firm,  and  treat  cool  with  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  but  in  the  dull  months  of  the  year’  watering  must  be 
done  with  care,  as  if  this  is  overdone  they  may  rot  at  the 
neck.  If  the  strain  is  a  good  one,  after  flowering  a  few  of  the 
best  may  be  placed  outdoors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  and  watered 
occasionally,  and  a  fine  lot  of  seedlings  will  duly  appear,  from 
which  a  fine  selection  may  be  derived. 

Calceolarias. — For  a  late  spring  show  these  are  excellent, 
and  may  be  treated  as  for  Cinerarias  ;  and,  like  them — in  fact, 
more  so — they  are  very  much  against  indifferent  watering,  but 
like  watering  overhead,  and,  as  they  are  of  a  very  hardy  consti¬ 
tution,  only  sufficient  fire  heat  to  keep  them  safe  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  on  the  approach  of  flowering,  stakes  of  tidy  appear¬ 
ance  should  be  used  to  assure  their  safety. 

Pelargoniums. — For  a  late  spring  and  summer  show  these 
are  without  doubt  of  considerable  value,  and  a  good  batch 
should  be  on  hand.  By  striking  a  batch  each  spring  a  fine  lot 
of  strong,  vigorous  plants  will  be  to  the  fore ;  6-in.  pots  are 
large  enough  for  these  to  flower  in,  using  a  good  strong  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  quantity  of  dried  cow 
manure.  Previous  to  the  final  potting  stop  twice,  which  will 
be  sufficient,  and  keep  all  along  in  cool  quarters  and  well 
syringed ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  flower  trusses  commence 
to  feed.  After  flowering,  the  old  plants  may  be  ripened  and 
cut  back,  and  on  the  commencement  of  growth  repot,  and  treat 
as  advised. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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Viola  biflora. 

For  a  cool  place  in  light  shade,  this  tiny  alpine 
Violet  is  very  pretty  during  the  month  of  May.  Each 
stem  produces  two  flowers,  'as  a  rule  placed  singly 
on  shoots  that  seldom  exceed  4  in.  in  height,  but  their 
bright  yellow  colour  and  three  to  five  brown  rays  on 
the  lip  make  it  a  cheerful  flower.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  division  after  it  has  finished  flowering.  If 
small  pieces  are  taken  off  it  would  be  well  to  put 
them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  placing  the 
pots  in  a  frame  or  handlight  until  the  pieces  get 
established. 


Alyssum  podolicum. 

When  planted  in  full  exposure  in  crevices  of  rock- 
work,  this  little  Crucifer  is  from  1|  in.  to  3  in.  in 
height,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  snow-white  flowers, 
almost  covering  the  foliage.  It  may  he  propagated 
by  cuttings,  but  seeds  are  as  freely  produced  as  in 
the  better-known  A.  saxatile,  and  young  plants  may 
be  raised  in  any  quantity  with  great  ease  in  a  cold 
frame. 


The  leaves  are  covered  with  shaggy  hairs,  which  give  the 
rosettes  a  hoary  appearance,  which  is  more  decidedly  evident  on 
the  old  leaves  than  the  young  ones.  The  flower  scapes  are 
usually  about  3  in.  high,  and  carry  an  umbel  of  cheerful  rosy 
flowers  with  a  yellow  eye, 

Primula  calycina. 

Several  species  of  Primulas  from  the  Alps  of  Europe  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  one  another,  as  well  as  resemblance. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  very  handsome,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
little  attention  to  place  them  in  positions  on  the  rockery  where 
they  will  get  sufficient  shelter  while  in  bloom  in  early  spring, 
and  also  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture.  That  under  notice 
comes  from  Lombardy,  and  has  spathulate,  deep  green,  and 
smooth  leaves.  The  scape  is  only  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  bearing  a 
truss  of  large  purple  flowers  with  a  white  eye.  It  grows  slowly, 


Cyrtostachys  Kenda  duvivieriana.  (See  p.  402. ) 

but  offsets  may  be  obtained,  and  can  be  established  in  pots 
before  planting  in  their  permanent  positions  on  the  rockery. 

Muscari  armeniacum. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Grape  Hyacinths  may  be  regarded 
as  neglected  plants  at  the  present  day.  Several  of  them  are 
extremely  pretty,  and  would  be  a  delightful  adjunct  to  the  rock 
garden  during  April  and  May,  when  they  are  chiefly  in  bloom. 
The  leaves  are  diffuse  and  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  the  flower 
scapes  rise  up  to  a  height  of  3  in.  to  6  in.,  and  bear*  a  dense 
conical  raceme  of  bright  blue  flowers,  that  are  certainly  both 
cheerful  and  effective.  A  clump  of  bulbs  could  be  inserted 
in  some  convenient  situation  in  the  pockets  of  the  rockery, 
where  their  space  could  be  taken  later  on  by  the  foliage  of 
something  that  would  thus  cover  the  ground,  and  prevent  the 
appearance  of  nakedness  when  the  bulbs  are  down.  Blue  is 
a  colour  that  is  by  no  means  too  plentiful  in  the  rock  garden 
during  spring,  and  of  the  several  species  of  Muscari  the  above 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  handsome. 
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Plants  in  Bloom. 


Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea. 

Like  most  of  the  mossy-leaved  Saxifragas,  the  species  under 
notice  is  very  variable,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  is  certainly  the 
variety  atropurpurea-  The  leafy  suckers  are  very  short,  and 
make  beautiful,  bright  green,  compact  patches,  above  which 
the  flower  stalks  rise  only  to  a  height  of  1  in.  or  thereabout, 
and  bear  deep  red  and  sometimes  purple  flowers.  In  the  same 
patch  one  may  often  find  two  or  more  shades  of  colour,  but 
the  dark  red  is  certainly  the  most  attractive.  The  variety  is 
of  the  easiest  cultivation  on  a  rockery  when  placed  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  and  may  be  easily  propagated  by  inserting 
the  rosettes  of  leaves  singly  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
handlight,  and  keeping  just  moist. 


Primula  frondosa. 


At  first  sight  this  species  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Bird’s-eye  Primrose,  the  flowers  being  rosy 
purple  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  a  red  aureole  round  it. 
The  plant  has  a  great  weakness  for  producing  leaves 
in  enormous  numbers,  but  these  are  arranged  in  neat 
rosettes,  from  the  centre  of  which  flower  scapes  arise 
to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  The  leaves  are  obovate, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  P.  scotica,  but  are 
larger,  and  the  plant  is  always  more  bulky.  It  is  a 
native  of  Thrace,  and  in  a  moist,  peaty  soil  at  the 
base  of  the  rockery  it  seems  to  stand  well  and  flowers 
handsomely. 

Iberis  saxatilis. 


The  leaves  of  this  species  are  very  small,  and  thickly  clothe 
the  dwarf  stems,  which  make  little  dense  tufts  upon  a  rockery. 
Though  a  native  of  South  Europe,  it  inhabits  mountains,  and 
therefore  proves  hardy  in  this  country,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  hardy  species  to  bloom  in  the  open  air.  The  flowers 
are  of  moderate  size  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  plant, 
which  grows  slowly,  but  after  it  has  been  established  for  a  year 
or  two  some  little  tufts  of  it  are  very  interesting  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
light  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  during  summer. 


Androsace  sarmentosa. 

As  the  specific  name  would  indicate,  this  species  forms 
runners,  which  spread  over  the  ground  like  those  of  a 
Strawberry.  When  planted  on  the  rockery  they  do  not  ramble 
far.as  a  rule,  and,  indeed,  often  appear  hen-and-chicken  fashion, 
owing  to  the  offsets  being  seated  around  the  mother  plant. 
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Saxifraga  Wallace! 

Both  foliage  and  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  large  size  as 
mossy  Sa-xifragas  go,  and  this  one  is  certainly  worth,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  either  on  the  rock  garden  or  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse  or 
other  cool  structure,  where  a  display  is  maintained  in  the  spring 
months.  In  the  open  ground  it  came  into  bloom  this  year 
during  the  first  week  of  April,  or  even  a  little  earlier,  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  advance  guard  of  its  kind.  The  leaves 
are  five-lobed,  and  produced  in  dense  rosettes  that  do  not  travel 
far  when  we  take  into  consideration  their  size.  The  flowers 
are  produced  with  great  freedom,  and  are  certainly  very  hand¬ 
some  when  seen  in  a  mass.  Propagation  is  of  the  easiest, 
oecause  if  single  rosettes  are1  taken  off  and  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground  with  a  portion  of  the  old  stem  they  will  form  roots 
in  the  open  ground — in  northern  districts,  at  least,  where  the 
atmosphere  keeps  more  moist  than  in  the  sunny  south.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  country  the  rosettes  can  be  dibbled  into 
a  cold  frame  with  a  few  inches  of  prepared  soil,  and  simply 
kept  moist. 

Primula  involucrata. 

The  typical  white-flowered  form  of  this  Himalayan  plant  is 
a  cheerful  occupant  of  the  rock  garden  when  planted  in  situa¬ 
tions  that  are  suitable  to  its  well-being.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  plant  may  not  be  very  long  lived,  but  it  produces 
seeds  readily,  and  seedlings  can  easily  be  grown  to  the  flowering- 
stage,  so  that  a  stock  could  easily  be  kept  up  in  this  way. 
Seedlings  are  liable  to  come  with  flowers  that  are  tinted  with 
rose  or  lilac,  but  many  of  the  Himalayan  species  are  liable 
to  vary  in  the  same  way. 

Alyssum  saxatile  citrinum. 

The  soft,  lemon-yellow  flowers  of  this  variety  make  a  pleasing- 
contrast  to  the  bright  yellow  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  make 
it  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  rockery  on  account  of  the 
pretty  effect  produced  by  the  wealth  of  blossom.  A  good  per¬ 
centage  of  the  seedlings  will  produce  light  colours,  but  if  the 
cultivator  desires  to  preserve  any  particular  shade,  cuttings 
are  mostly  always  available  and  easily  rooted.  Otherwise, 
however,  seedlings  are  obtainable  of  such  quantity,  and  with 
so  little  trouble,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  cuttings. 

J.  MT. 


Antirrhinum  Hendersonii. 

Although  half  a  century  has  passed  since  this  lovely  An¬ 
tirrhinum  was  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  E.  H.  Henderson,  of 
Maida  Vale,  it  remains  to-day  as  it  did  then,  the  most  distinct 
striped  variety  ever  raised.  Varieties  have  come  and  gone  in 
countless  numbers,  but  nothing  at  all  approaching  Hendersonii 
has  ever  made  its  appearance.  Seedlings  from  it  have,  so  far, 
turned  out  washy  seifs,  never  a  stripe  amongst  them.  In  form 
and  habit  it  is  a  model  of  what  an  Antirrhinum  should  be. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  evenly  striped,  rich  carmine, 
regularly  arranged  on  robust  spikes,  about  18  in.  in  length. 

To  perpetuate  the  variety,  cuttings  should  be  taken  as  early 
in  the  autumn  as  possible,  and  should  be  wintered  where  severe 
frosts  cannot  harm  them ;  or  another  good  plan  is  to  grow  a 
few  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  for  not  only  do  they 
eclipse  many  of  the  usual  subjects  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  will  also-  supply  cuttings  in  plenty  the  following  spring  if 
wintered  in  a  cool  house.  The  cuttings  should  be  given  a. 
gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they  root  freely  «nd  make  good 
plants  in  a  few  weeks' ;  if  potted  singly,  all  the  better.  They 
are  certainly  well  worth  all  the  attention  we  can  give  them. 
Many  lose  this  variety  through  treating  it  as  an  ordinary  An¬ 
tirrhinum,  but  to  do  so  is  to  court,  disaster,  a.s  many  have 
found  out  when  it  was  too  late.  It  has  been  almost  extinct 
a  few  times,  but,  thanks  to  some  enthusiast  or  other,  it  lias 
been  saved  to  posterity,  and,  after  half  a  century  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  is  still  a  thing  of  beauty.  This,  for  anv  one-  variety  of 
Snapdragon,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  florists’  flower,  is  a  long 
age,  and  appeals  more  eloquently  than  words  of  mine  as  to  its 
value  and  usefulness.  Borderer. 


Spring  Flowering  Magnolias. 


The  several  species  and  varieties  of  Magnolia  which  flower  in 
early  spring  are  extremely  beautiful  and  showy  plants,  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  any  garden  where  such  things  thrive.  About 
London  these  early-flowering  Magnolias  have  been  made  use 
of  for  many  years,  and  in  several  places  fine  old  specimens  of 
the  Yula-n,  “  M.  conspicua  ”  are  to  be  seen.  At  Kew  a  fine 
plant  of  M.  conspicua.  flowers  -well  annually  in  the  Azalea- 
Garden,  where  it  makes,  a  fine  sight  in  early  April,  when 
smothered  with  large,  fragrant,  waxy  white  blossoms.  The 
species  is  a  Chinese  one,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  up¬ 
wards.  of  100  years.  In  this  country  it  is  usually  met  with 
from  12  ft.,  to  20  ft,  in  height.,  with  a  short-  trunk  and  bushy 
head.  In  China,  however,  it  is  stated  to  grow  nearly  40  ft. 
in  height.  The  head  has  a  stunted  appearance,  the  branches 
all  forming  short,  spur-like  growths,  on  which  the  flowers  are 
borne.  In  mild  seasons  it  commences  to.  flower  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  continues  in  blossom  for  about  a  month. 
In  the  milder  parts  of  the  country  it  thrives  in  the  open,  but 
in  colder  places  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

Another  Chinese  species  which  flowers  a  few  Aveeks  later 
than  the  foregoing  is  M.  obovata.,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
M.  purpurea.  It  forms  a  dense  shrub  6  ft.  to  8  ft,  high,  with 
a  similar  diameter.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  borne,  are 
large  and  of  a  rich  purple  on  the  outside,  paler  within.  The 
majority  of  the  flowers  are  borne  about  the  end  of  April,  though 
odd  cues  are  found  at  an  earlier  date,  and  throughout  summer 
a.  few  flowers  continue  to.  appear.  This  Magnolia  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  easier  than  most,  and  does  well  lifted  and  forced. 

Between  these  Iavo  species  a  number  of  hybrids  have  arisen, 
most  of  which  are  excellent  garden  plants.  One  of  the-  com¬ 
monest  and  also  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  these 
hybrids  is  M.  soulangeana.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling  raised  in  the  garden  of  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  at  Fromont, 
near  Paris,  seeds  having  been  sown  from  M.  conspicua,  Avhick 
greAv  near  a  plant-  of  M.  obovata.  It  makes  a  large  tree,  with 
a  short  trunk  and  very  bushy  head.  The  flowers  are  produced 
with  great  freedom,  and  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  M. 
conspicua  ;  they  are  Avhit-ish,  tinged  on  the  outside  Avith  purple, 
and  are  fragrant.  A  form  with  dark-coloured  flowers  is  in 
cultivation  ;  it  is  known  as  M.  s.  var  nigra.  Other  good  hybrids 
are  M.  Norbertii  and  M.  Lennei,  the  latter  having  very  large 
and  rich-coloured  flowers.  A  fine  specimen  of  M.  soulangeana 
may  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Azalea  garden  at  Kew. 

A  species  which  has  come  to  the  front  very  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years  is  M.  stellata,  otherwise  known  as  M.  hal- 
leana.  It  is  of  Japanese  origin,  and  Avas  introduced  in  quan¬ 
tity  .about  ten  years  ago,  though  it  had  been  previously  sent- 
to  this-  country  and  was  in  cultivation  in  several  places.  It 
make  a  dense,  shapely  bush  4  ft.  high,  and  4  ft,  or  so  through, 
plants  in  good  soil  groAving  from  small  bits  to.  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  size  in  a  few  years.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  other  hardy  species,  as  a  rule,  though  occasionally 
leaves  are  seen  5  in.  long  and  2|-  in.  Avide.  The  floAvers  are 
pure!  glistening  white,  and  are  divided  up  into-  a  large  number 
of  narrow  petals,  which  give  the  whole  flower  a  star-like 
appearance.  It  makes  an  excellent  subject  for  forcing  if  care 
is  exercised  in  lifting  and  potting  up.  A  variety  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers  is  in  cultivation,  but  is  not  often  seen. 

This  and  other  Magnolias  can  be  increased  by  grafting  on 
stocks  of  M.  acuminata  or  M.  Kobus,  or  they  can  be  rooted 
from  layers.  A  rich  sandy  loam  into  which  some  leaf-mould 
or  peat  has  been  mixed  makes  a-  suitable  soil,  and  planting  is 
best-  done  in  spring,  just  previous  to  growth  commencing. 
When  planting  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  or  injure 
the  roots  any  more  than  possible,  as  Magnolias  are  very  im¬ 
patient  of  root  injury.  Pruning  is  very  rarely  required,  and 
when  it.  is  done,  it  must  be  done  with  care,.  Magnolias  being 
very  impatient  of  injury  either  to  root,  or  branch.  W.  D. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
j iquately  represented  in  the  columns  of  THE  gardening  world. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
jy  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Delightful  task*  to  rear  the  tender  thought,  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.”—  Thomson . 


Weekly  Prize 


FOR 


Short  Articles. 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 

rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 
March28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
andCOOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

|  April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

iiwr2«;Half'Toiie  Plate  of  the  rockery 
AT  WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2J-d.  post  free. 

^e  f  RESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
ate  of  an°ther  view  of  THE 

ROCKERY  AT  WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

)  Piate^nf  sa Sd?  Sha11  present  a  Coloured 

J  ate  of  SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII. 


Views  and  Reviews. 

Alpine  Flowers. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  alpine 
flowers  are  more  easily  grown  at  the  present 
day  than  in  the  past.  More  people  have 
learned  to  grow  them,  however,  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  even  charming  phase  of  gardening 
should  not  be  greatly  extended.  We  should 
not  say  that  alpine  plants  are  difficult  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  but  rather  that  in  some  cases  cul¬ 
tivators  have  not  learned  to  place  the  plants 
under  favourable  conditions.  Many  are 
under  the  impression  that  alpine  plants  will 
grow  if  planted  on  an  elevated  mound,  of 
any  form,  which  they  may  be  pleased  to  term 
a  rockery.  This  is  altogether  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  subject,  for  in  the  case  of 
elevated  rockeries  at  least,  unless  the  other 
conditions  are  provided,  the  plants  are  being 
put  under  veiy  unnatural  conditions  by  such 
methods  of  gardening  in  the  lowlands.  We 
have  not  to'  contend  with  the  cold  of  our 
winters,  but  rather  with  the  heat  and 
drought,  which  diy  up  the  plants  and  prevent 
'them  even  from  making  growth,  far  less 
from  blooming,  if  planted  on  an  elevated  site 
where  the  rainfall  and  even  the  water  that 
may  be  artificially  applied  run  away  by  the 
surface,  and  leave  the  place  as  diy  in  a  few 
hours’  time  as  it  was  before,  or  even  more  so. 

In  their  native  homes  on  the  Alps,  whether 
on  the  Continent  or  in  this  country,  the 
plants  are  often  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  and 
to1  drying  winds  occasionally,  but  more  often 
the  clouds  which  float  around  the  mountain 
tops  are  laden  with  moisture,  which  keeps 
the  plants  in  a  dripping  condition  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  The  mountain  rills 
and  streams  are  always  running,  and  even 
the  moisture  may  be  oozing  down  the  face  of 
perpendicular  rocks  in  places,  according  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  strata.  These  facts  we 
have  frequently  observed  when  climbing  our 
own  hills  and  mountains,  when  we  have  often 
thought  that  if  rockery  builders  and  would- 
be  cultivators  of  alpine  plants  were  only  to 
spend  a  holiday  now  and  again  in  those 
regions,  and  see  the  plants  for  themselves 
growing  under  natural  conditions,  it  would 
greatly  enlarge  their  views  with  regard  to 


those  dwarf  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  them  better  cultivators  if 
at  all  imbued  with  a  love  for  alpine  flowers. 

These  facts  have  again  been  called  to'  mind 
by  the  receipt  of  “  Alpine  Flowers,”  *  by  Mr. 
W.  Kobinson.  So  much  information  upon 
the  subject  is  given  in  this  book  that  we  can 
only  give  a  few  facts  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  book  and  induce  gardeners  generally  to 
take  even  a  greater  interest  in  the  rock 
garden,  than  they  have  done.  The  subject 
of  rock  gardening  admits  of  a  wide  range  of 
treatment,  according  to  the  space  at  com¬ 
mand  in  the  garden,  but  more  particularly 
when  the  nature  of  the  land  favours  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  rock  building  that  will  appear 
more  or  less  natural.  Even  where  the  garden 
or  grounds  are  entirely  flat  an  interesting 
rock  garden  may  be  constructed  by  excavat¬ 
ing  and  elevating  portions  of  the  grounds, 
while  the  real  nature  of  the  place  may  be 
further  masked  by  the  planting  of  groups 
or  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  author  states  that  the  reason  why 
alpine  vegetation  covers  the  ground  of  these 
high  elevations  is  because  taller  plants  cannot 
grow  there.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the 
cold,  hut  more  obviously  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  that  trees  would  have  of  raising 
themselves  in  positions  where  they  would  he 
veiy  frequently  exposed  to  severe  gales  of 
wind,  which  are  more  rarely  experienced  in 
the  valleys  below.  In  all  veiy  much  exposed 
positions,  the  plants  have  to  lie  veiy  closely 
to  the  ground  in  order  to  exist  at  all.  These 
soon  become  very  obvious  to  the  intelligent 
observer  who  may  set  foot  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  also  stated  here  that  alpine 
vegetation  embraces  almost  eveiy  type  of 
plant  found  in  temperate  or  northern  regions. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  those  plants 
which  are  found  at  various  elevations  are 
usually  veiy  amenable  to  cultivation  in  the 
lowlands.  At  veiy  high  elevations  the  plants 
are  dwarf  and  of  diminutive  size,  but  if 
specimens  are  brought  to  the  lowlands  it  will 
he  found  that  they  grow  entirely  out  of  char¬ 
acter,  resembling  their  brethren  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  in  the  valleys  below 

*  “  Alpine  Flowers  for  Gardens.  Roek,  Wall,  Harsh 
Plants,  and  Hountain  Shrubs.”  By  W.  Robinson.  3rd  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  illustrated.  London  :  John  Hurray 
Albemarle  Street.  1903.  Price  10s.  6d. 
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We  have  seen  specimens  so  treated,  and  under  cultivation  they 
became  more  decidedly  like  their  brethren  in  the  lowlands. 
There  are  plants,  however,  at  very  high  elevations  and  which 
never  descend  under  natural  circumstances.  These,  we  admit, 
are  more  difficult  to  cultivate,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  summer  in  lowland  districts,  or  again 
on  account  of  the  milder  and  changeable  conditions  as  to  tem¬ 
perature  in  gardens  of  the  south. 

We  note  the  author’s  fine  sarcasm  with  reference  to  houses 
filled  with  Mexican  or  Indian  Orchids.  We  see  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  why  lovers  of  plants  might  not  cultivate  Orchids  and 
alpine  plants  as  well  in  the  same  garden.  It  requires  a  pretty 
wide  experience,  certainly,  for  the  gardener  to  undertake  both 
these  branches  of  gardening,  and  do  them  well.  At  present, 
however,  in  all  large  collections,  specialists  are  employed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Orchids,  and  the  same  might  be  said  prac¬ 
tically  of  those  who  are  successful  rock  builders  and  cultivators 
of  alpine  plants.  It  might  he  also  that  the  proprietor  had  a 
taste  for  one  of  these  branches  of  gardening  only,  and  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  developing  any 
branch  of  gardening  in  which  he  was  uninterested. 

Even  in  this  country  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  northern  English  moors  and  the  diy  sand¬ 
hills  of  Surrey.  Nevertheless  we  have  seen  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  at  Joldwynds,  on  the  lower 
green  sands  of  Surrey,  where  the  late  Dr.  Bowman  had  a  most 
interesting,  garden.  We  doubt  not  that  the  author  has  also 
seen  it,  and  merely  calls  attention  to  these  differences  in  our 
little  island  to  show  how  possible  it  is  for  gardeners  to  grow 
alpine  plants  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  necessary  to 
imitate  the  special  conditions  required  for  their  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  under  naturally  unfavourable  conditions,  such  as 
would  obtain  on  our  cliilk  and  sand  hills.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  Pansies  perishing  in  the  great  heats  of  the  south.  The 
Pansy  is  very  decidedy  a  plant  of  the  mountains  and  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  cooler 
and  moister.  The  wild  Pansy  is  a  very  rare  plant  for  many 
miles  around  London,  but  in  the  northern  counties  it  is  a 
common  weed  in  the  cornfields,  by  the  waysides,  and  wherever 
the  vegetation  will  permit  it  to  grow.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  cultivate  Pansies,  and  even  Violas,  by  making  the  conditions 
favourable  in  the  matter  of  soil,  manure,  and  mulching,  but 
in  our  opinion  the  routine  of  crops  is  just  as  necessary  as  other 
conditions. 

Much  information  is  here  furnished  in  a  cultural  article  upon 
alpine  flowers.  Directions  are  given  for  the  planting  of  those 
alpine  gems  in  various  positions.  Materials  are  also  discussed, 
together  with  pathways,  rocky  steps,  construction,  soil, 
geographical  arrangement  of  rock  plants,  cascades,  bridges, 
rock  garden  fernery,  rock  and  alpine  flowers  in  borders  and 
beds,  rock  gardens  on  level  ground,  wall  gardens  for  alpine 
flowers,  dry  stone  walls  for  rock  plants,  etc.  The  instructions 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts,  which  show  various 
plans  and  methods  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  of  rock- 
work,  having  abundant  situations  in  the  matter  of  exposure, 
shade  and  moisture,  which  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
plants  placed  under  those  conditions.  Marsh  and  aquatic 
plants  also  find  a  place  in  the  rock  garden.  Even  such  adjuncts 
to  the  rock  garden  as  frames  for  storing  reserve  alpines  and 
also  alpine  flowers  in  pans  or  baskets  are  dealt  with.  Some 
amusing  pieces  as  to  what  to  avoid  are  here  illustrated,  and,  as 
far  as  the  cultivation  of  plants  is  concerned,  we  certainly  agree 
that  the  methods  illustrated  should  be  avoided. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  experience  or  pleasure  of  a  tour 
in  the  Alps  will  feel  interested  in  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Robinson  of  a  tour  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  also  in  North 
America.  Something  very  similar  may  be  experienced  in  our 
own  Alps  nearer  home,  and  though  such  may  lack  the  great 
elevation  of  the  Alps  they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  high 
and  sufficiently  well  furnished  with  plants  to  give  the  cultivator 
many  useful  hints  which  he  may  imitate  in  cultivating  alpine 
flowers  on  a  rock  garden  in  the  lowlands.  The  author  relates 
many  interesting  experiences,  and  also  some  very  disagreeable 
ones,  in  the  matter  of  climate  while  climbing.  It  is  better  to 


read  of  a  snowstorm  in  June,  when  the  fall  is  18  in.,  than  to 
experience  it  by  going  from  a  warm  olimate  in  the  lowlands 
into  the  arctic  rigours  of  an  elevated  region.  Even  somethin* 
of  this  may  be  experienced  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  which  may  be  sufficiently  disagreeable  at 
times  to  make  the  climber  wish  he  were  elsewhere.  Experi¬ 
ences  are  not  always  so  disagreeable,  and,  on  the  contrarv 
may  be  very  pleasant  indeed,  the  mountain  air  being  verv  cooi 
and  pleasing,  even  when,  a  few  miles  off,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  valleys  may  be  stuffy  and  disagreeable. 

The  pleasure  of  finding  alpine  gems  in  their  native  home  is 
sufficient  in  the  mind  of  any  enthusiast  to  enable  him  to  over¬ 
come  many  difficulties.  The  author  relates  his  experiences  in 
the  finding  of  several  species  of  Gentian,  Androsac-e,  Viola 
biflora,  Eritrichum  nanum,  the  Cushion  Pink  (Silene  alpinak 
Saxifraga  caesia,  Polygala  Chamaebuxus,  Senecio  uniflorus. 
Loiseleuria  procumbens,  and  many  other  choice  favourites. 
The  last  named  might  be  termed  the  British  Azalea. 

About  half  the  book — namely,  Part  II. — is  devoted  to  an 
alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  a  selection  of  alpine  flowers 
for  gardens,  and  we  doubt  not  that  those  who  give  it  a  thorough 
perusal,,  and  apply  the  precepts  in  practice,  will  be  much  more 
versed  in  the  science  of  alpine  gardening  than  ever  before 
The  book  is  furnished  with  a  good  index,  and  is  well  printed 
on  good  paper,  extending  to  344  pages. 


Double  Primroses. 

The  double  forms  of  Primula  acaulis,  like  the  modest  Prim¬ 
rose  by  the  river’s  brim  or  mossy  bank,  are  ever  welcome  har¬ 
bingers  of  spring,  as  annually  they  make  their  appearance  in 
some  shady  nook  by  woodland  walk,  mixed  border,  or  in  groups 
and  patches  in  the  unpretentious  garden  of  some  homely  cot¬ 
tage,  where,  indeed,  they  are  often  more  at  home  and  better 
cared  for  than  in  the  vaunted  gardens  of  the  great.  That  they 
are  great  favourites  of  young  and  old  goes  without  saying*; 
rich  and  poor  alike  meet  on  a  common  level  in  their  love  for 
r  h is  homely  flower. 

Each  have  their  favourite  colour,  no  doubt,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
in  most  cases  generally  spoken  of  by  their  colour  more  than 
by  any  name  that  may  have  been  given  them.  This  has  led 
to  some  confusion,  as  people’s  ideas  of  colour  slightly  differ, 
as,  for  instance,  a  friend  sent  me  a  plant  of  double  mauve  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  double  Lilac  (lilacinea  plena).  Much 
the  same  things  happen  with  the  double  salmon-rose  variety, 
which  is  known  under  the  following  names — carnea  plena,  rosea 
plena,  and  salmonea  plena.  It  is  a  lovely  variety,  and  not 
f  ir  out  of  place  under  either  name.  There  are  several  shades 
of  crimson,  the  best  of  which  is  “Crimson  Velvet”  (syn.  Pom-  . 
padour),  of  a  dark  velvety  crimson  colour.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
shy  doer,  but  well  worth  all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  it. 

Paddy  or  Irish  crimson,  sometimes  called  double  red,  is  a 
very  free-flowering  variety  and  of  good  constitution.  Pur¬ 
purea  Plena,  syn.  Ann  Dumolin,  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  purple. 
Marie  Crousse  or  Croussei  plena  might  be  called  a  purplish 
plum,  slightly  margined  white,  of  robust  constitution.  Platy- 
petala  plena  is  purplish-mauve,  producing  full  flat-petalled 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  Cloth  of  Gold  and  lutea  plena  are 
simply  the  double  yellow,  the  flowers  of  which  are  extra  large 
and  full  double,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a.  trifle  later  in  blooming 
than  most  of  the  others.  The  well-known  double  sulphur 
(sulpliurea,  plena)  is  the  earliest  and  most  profuse  of  the  lot, 
and  will  grow  and  thrive  in  places  where  the  others  only  exist. 
The  good  old  double  white  (alba  plena)  is  also  one  of  the  most 
popular,  and  completes  my  list  of  these  fascinating  flowers. 

Like  the  majority  of  spring  flowers,  they  are  with  us  a  few 
weeks  in  advance  of  last  season  ;  in  fact,  in  sheltered  nooks 
some  of  the  sorts  have  produced  stray  blooms  since  January. 
Hand-lights  and  bell-glasses  also  tend  to  prolong  the  flowering 
season,  besides  keeping  them  clean  and  drawing  them  out  on 
long  stalks  which  are  welcome  for  cut-flower  purposes.  They 
are  very  lasting  and  always  appreciated,  either  for  dinner-  table 
or  room  decoration.  Borderer. 
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NEW  OR  INTERESTING  PLANTS. 

Lysichitum  ciiiitschSitcBiisc. 

The  above  Arodd  is  now  flowering  in  the  Temperate  House 
at-  Kew  for  the  first  tune  in  this  country,  and  a  coloured  plate 
of  ^  is  being  prepared  for  the  “  Botanical  Magazine.”  It  is 
a  marsh  herb  with  a  thick,  leafy  and  horizontal  stem.  The 
leave®  are  of  large  size,  oblong,  either  sessile  or  contracted  into 
a  thick  leaf-stalk,  and  of  a  thick,  leathery  consistency.  The 
spathe  is  ovate,  hooded,  and  bright  yellow,  although  tinted 
with  green  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  at  length  falls  away. 
The  spadix  is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  elongation  or  tail, 
and  is  covered  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  having  four  small 
perianth  segments  and  four  stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  two-celled 
berry,  and  each  cell  contains  one  seed.  From  the  above  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  both  a  striking  Aro-id  and  very  distinct 
from  anything  to  be  seen  in  liot-houses.  From  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  the  yellow  spathes  are  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  plant,  resembling  the  half  of  a,  large  bivalve  shell  nestling 
amongst  leaves,  which  recall  those  of  a  Myosotideum  or  a. 
Meo-asea.  Those  who  have  a  cool  aquatic  house  would  find 
this  a  veiy  useful  and  interesting  plant  to  grow,  and  certainly 
an  uncommon  one. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  tricolor. 

Many  gardeners  are  now  familiar  with  the  striking  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Glory  Pea  of  Australia,  but 
for  some  time  past  a  veiy  striking  variety  has  been  flowering 
in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew  under  the  above  name.  The 
standard  is  white  at  the  base  on  the  outer  face,  and  the  usual 
blotch  on  the  inner  face  is  much  paler.  The  keel  is  white, 
except  at  the  tip,  which  is  of  the  usual  bright  scarlet,  colour. 
By  contrast,  with  the  ordinary  form  it  is  veiy  striking,  and 
indicates  that  the  plant  is  capable  of  variation,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  encouraged  by  seed  sowing,  in  order  to  produce  other 
new  and  interesting  varieties.  There  is  not  now  the  difficulty 
in  cultivating  this  plant  since  skilful  gardeners  have  learnt  to 
graft  it  upon  seedlings  of  the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arbores- 
cens).  Instead  of  being  annual,  this  process  of  grafting  makes 
it  not  only  a  perennial,  but  an  evergreen. 

Clianthus  punic  eus  albus. 

As  the  name  would  indicate,  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
white,  but  it  is  not  veiy  pure,  there  being  a  shade  of  green  or 
else  Chinese.white  in  it.  The  variation,  however,  may  yet  give 
rise  to  something  better.  As  it  is,  the  plant  will  be  most 
useful  to  grow  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  scarletrflowered 
one. 

Jasminum  nitidum. 

The  leaves  of  the  above  Jasmine  are  pinnate,  evergreen,  and 
made  up  of  ovate-lanceolate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  starry, 

1  consisting  of  numerous  petals,  white,  and  freely  produced  a,t 
the  ends  of  all  the  principal  and  side  shoots.  It  is  one  of  the 
new  plants  introduced  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  536, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Prunus  japonica  flore  roseo  pleno. 

.  The  above  variety  is  a  very  old  one,  though  uncommon,  and 
therefore  interesting.  The  flowers  are  double  and  pale  rose 
or  pink.  The  most  commonly-cultivated  variety  of  the  species 
in  this  country  is  the  double  white  (P.  j.  flore  albo  pleno).  It 
is  a  Cherry,  and  not  a  Plum  or  Peach,  although  it  was  figured 
in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  2176,  as  Amygdalus  pumila,  or 
the  dwarf  Almond.  There  is  a  bed  of  it  near  the  tropical 
fernery  in  Kew  Gardens.  The  double  white  one  is  flowering 
in  a  bed  near  the  high-water  shaft  in  the  same  garden. 

Sterculia  russelliana. 

The  leaves  of  this  ornamental  subject  are  palmate,  and  cut. 
almost  to  the  base  into'  seven  to  eleven  linear  segments.  No 
doubt  this  fine  cutting  would  be  most  in  evidence  in  the  young 
state  of  the  plant,  but  if  allowed  to  grow  into  a  tree  they 
would,  no  doubt,  become  coarser,  as  in  Aralia  Veitchi.  It  is 
one  of  the  new  plants  being  put  into  commerce  by  Mr.  John 
Bussell,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


Limnanthemum  nymphoides. 

By  this  name  we  do  not  refer  to  the  plant  commonly  known 
under  that  appellation,  and  which  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
and  should  be  more  properly  teimed  L.  peltatum.  The  plant 
under  notice  is  entirely  of  different  habit.  Though  the  roots 
are  in  water,  the  stems  are  erect  and  leafy,  18  in.  high,  and 
resembling  a  marsh  plant  rather  than  an  aquatic.  The  leaves 
are;  heart-shaped,  bright  green,  and  carried  clear  of  the  water 
by  means  of  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and 
freely  produced,  but  smaller  than  those  of  L.  peltatum.  It 
flowered  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Feltham. 

Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium. 

Small  plants  of  the  above  strongly  recall  L.  prostratum, 
but  the  species  is  of  more  upright  habit.  The  leaves  are 
lineal-,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Rosemary.  The  flowers  are 
as  dark  blue  as  those  of  the  better-known  species  just  named. 
We  noted  plants  6  in.  to;  9  in.  high  and  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited. 

Adonis  amurensis  flore  pleno. 

Although  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the  above 
early-flowering  Adonis  has  already  given  rise  to  a  double 
variety.  Several  hardy  plant  cultivators  have  already  added 
it  to  their  collections,  so  that  in  a  few  years’  time  we  should 
expect  it  to-  become  veiy  common.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
double,  the  outer  sepals  and  petals  proper  retaining  their 
original  size,  while  those  filling  up  the  centre  are  small  and 
closely  imbricate,  like  those  of  a  double  Anemone  nemorosa. 
The  double  flowers  look  more  decidedly  yellow  than  those 
which  are  single,  because  the  latter  close  up  at  night  and 
during  cold  weather,  thus  showing  the  bronzy  exterior.  The 
value  of  this  plant  is  that  it  flowers  during  February  and 
March,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season. 
Should  tire  weather  prove  rough  at  that  time,  it  would  he  well 
worth  while  putting  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  flowers  to'  protect 
them  from  rain  or  snow. 

Hyacinthus  azureus  robustus. 

The  flowers  of  this  pretty  variety  are  half  as  large  again  as 
the  type,  if  not  more,  and  therefore  decidedly  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  original.  They  are  light  sky-blue,  with  darker 
veins,  and  are  produced  in  a  dense  raceme,  varying  from  ovate 
to  oblong  according  to  the  stage  of  development.  H.  azureus 
is  better  known,  perhaps,  to  gardeners  under  the  name  of  Mus- 
cari  azureum,  but  it  is,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  Hyacinth, 
because  the  flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  open  at  the  mouth,  not 
contracted  nor  closed,  as  in  the  species  of  Muscari.  It  flowered 
recently  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew. 

Scilla  bifolia  and  new  varieties. 

So  far  as  out-door  species  are  concerned,  this  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Scillas.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  recently,  and  to  these  alone;  will  reference  he 
made  at  the  present  juncture,  to  show  how  busy  the  collectors, 
such  as  Whittall  &  Seihe,  have  been  within  recent  years.  We 
now  have  a  white  variety  named  S.  b.  alba,  and  a  pale;  rosy- 
pink  one  named  S.  b.  rosea.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  new 
ones  is  S.  b.  Whittalli,  the  segments  of  which  are  white  at  the 
base  and  blue  in  the  upper  half.  A  little  clump  of  this  well 
furnished  with  flowers  seems  spangled  all  over  with  white- 
rayed  stars.  Another  improvement  is  that  named  S.  b.  taurica, 
which  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  type,  with  more  numerous 
flowers  of  a  deeper  blue.  The  above  varieties  are  certainly 
veiy  pretty,  and  then’  beauty  can  best  be  seen  by  contrast 
with  the  deep  purple  hue  of  the  ordinary  S.  bifolia.  All  of 
the  above  flowered  in  March  in  the  collection  at  Kew. 

Adonis  walziana. 

This  plant  has  been  flowering  since  the  first  week  in  March, 
and  though  now  practically  out  of  bloom,  it  still  remains  veiy 
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handsome,  on  account  of  the  great  bush  of  foliage  it  makes. 
The  leaves  are  as  finely  divided  as  those  of  A.  amurensis,  but 
they  are  as  short  as  those  of  vemalis.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
regarded  as  a  natural  hybrid  and  described  as  such — namely, 
A.  vemalis  x  wolgensis.  The  sepals  are  bronzy-purple,  while 
the  petals  are  two  and  admit  times  as  long  as  the  sepals,  and 
yellow,  striated  with  brown  on  the  back.  In  the  early  stages 
of  flowering  the  stems  are  6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  but.  as  growth 
continues  it  attains  a  height  of  16  in.  or  more.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  ought  to  be  better  known  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  early  flowering  and  beautiful  foliage. 
Broughtonia  lilacina. 

Though  not  a  new  plant,  this  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  It 
has  the  habit  of  B.  san guinea,  but  the  lip  is  folded  at  the  base, 
forming  a  tube  round  the  column,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
often  described  under  the  name  of  Laeliopsis  domingensis.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rose,  fading  to  lilac  with  deep  purple 
veins1.  The  pseudo-bulb  is  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  bearing  two 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  slender  drooping  raceme  of  three 
to  live  flowers.  Though  not  so  highly  coloured  as  the  better- 
known.  species  above-named,  it  is  pretty  and  interesting.  It 
is  a  native  of  San  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  and  flowered  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Orchid  Houses  at  Kew. 

Anemone  angulosa  rosea. 

For  many  years  only  the  ordinary  blue  form  of  Anemone 
angulosa  existed  in  gardens,  but  more  recently  it  has  begun 
to  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  better-known  A.  Hepatica.  One 
of  the  most  recent  additions  is  A.  a.  rosea,  with  pale  rose 
flowers,  just  sufficiently  decided  to  merit  the  term  of  rose,  but 
possibly  before  many  years  have  gone  more  improved  or  in¬ 
tensified  forms  will  be  obtainable.  A  small  plant  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew  was  obtained  from  Max  Leitchtlin.  last  year.  A 
white  variety  (A.  a.  alba)  is  also  veiy  choice,  and  is  gradually 
finding  its  way  into  gardens. 


I  - 

WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal.” 


To  travel  round  the  world  to  timid  a  specimen  of  wood  to  con¬ 
struct  a  musical  instrument,  suggests  either  a  great  love  of 

music,  or  an  exceptional  interest  in  forestry,  or  maybe  both. 

*  *  * 


This  little  trot  was  made  by  a  very  clever  musician  recently  in 
London.  His  instrument  is  named  the  xylophone,  and  to  make 
it  he  searched  many  places  ere  he  found  the  rosewood  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  be  the  article  he  required.  Another  triumph  for  the 
“  Sunland.” 

*  *  * 

There  was  an  old  gent  of  Bristol,  who  fired  at  a  cat  with  a 
pistol ;  the  marksman  used  lead,  and  pussy  lay  dead  ;  but  a  10s. 
fine  made  him  whistle. 

*  *  * 

I  get  so  plagued  with  oats  on  my  lawn,  pleaded  the  gentleman, 

that  I  had  no  recourse  but  to  shoot  it. 

*  *  * 

I  sympathise  with  the  sufferer  deeply,  as  I  well  know  what  a  pest 
cats  "are,  and,  dare  I  say  it,  have  pistoled  more  than  one,  but 

not  mv  next  door  neighbour’s. 

*  *  * 


“  Giant  Geraniums !  Hail  from  the  Continent !  Flowers 
larger  than  a  5s.  piece,  with  2ft.  trusses.”  Such  was  an  adver¬ 
tisement  I  saw  recently.  To  this  I  say  “  Marvellous !  and  all 

the  way  from  the  Continent!" 

*  *  * 

Yet  there  are  numerous  English  varieties  which  grow  to  such 
a  size,  and  even  larger. 

*  *  * 


America  is  usually  credited  with  wondrous  advertisements, 
yet  here  in  England  I  find  Fuchsias  as  big  as  teacups,  yellow 
Fuchsias,  nearly  blue  Roses,  Roses  2ft.  in  circumference,  and 
a  flower  as  large  as  a  cartwheel. 


Oh!  that  cartwheel  flower !  of  which  an  illustration  appears 
a  short  time  ago  m  the  “G.W.” 

* *  *  * 

As  I  have  before  stated,  when  market  men  fix  a  new  tk. 
it  is  safe  to  say  it  is  good.  ° 

*  *  * 

1  QnnhTlate f  a°  the  *rade  grower’s  boxes  is  that  fine  new 
1900  Tea,  Lady  Mary  Came. 

*  *  * 

Being  in  possession  of  this  variety,  1  can  say,  “  Get  it  ” 

*  *  * 

It  is  free  enough  -to  suit  all  classes.  A  finely  formed  and 
exquisitely  coloured  variety,  with  plenty  of  stem 

*  *  * 

It  hails  from  Dickson’s,  so  no  more  is  necessarv 
•*  *  * 

Speaking  of  Roses,  I  heard  a  funny  little  bit  recently 

*  *  X- 

An  old  Kentish  labourer,  who  spent  his  spare  time  in  r'ardm 
mg,  was  a  very  successful  Rose  budder,  and  his  old  "wman  " 
who  was  a  great  “  fiowerer,”  used  to  stand  by  and  hand  him 
the  buds. 


To  cut  matters  short,  the  old  man  died,  and  his  widow,  wliu 
had  seen  the  work  done  so  often,  determined  to  try  her  'prentice 
hand  at  it.  Whilst  so  engaged  the  village  octogenarian  passed, 
and,  seeing  her  occupation,  he  exclaimed  scornfully,  “Ye  can't 
bud  Roses,  old  gal.”  “Mebbe  not,”  she  retorted,  “  but  I  slept 
nigh  50  year  with  a  man  who  could.” 

*  *  * 

On  page  296  the  Editor  comments  upon  the  illustration  of 
C.  insigne  Sanderae. 

■*  *  * 

The  darkness  of  the  dorsal  sepal  as  shown  on  the  photograph 

is  probably  due  to  the  operator  using  ordinary  plates. 

*  *  * 

Being  a  dabbler  in  photography,  I  may  say  that  yellow  is  a 
colour  that  always  appears  dark  on  a  photograph  if  taken  by 
ordinary  methods,  whilst  blues  usually  come  out  very  light, 
thus  giving  a  false  impression. 

*  *  * 

To  overcome  these  errors  of  colour  action,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  isochromatic  plates,  in  conjunction  with  a  colour  screen. 

*  *  * 

By  the  aid  of  these  the  correct  shades  of  light  are  obtained. 

*  *  * 

Floral  photography  is  an  absorbing  pastime,  although  I 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  continue  it  on  up-to-date  lines. 

*  *  * 

However,  I  learned  from  an  adept  at  the  work  the  principles 
to  work  upon,  and,  if  the  office  boy’s  master  sees  fit,  can  give 
a  few  details. 

*  *  * 


Although  not  wishing  to  deprive  Mr.  Rowles  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  lie  gains  by  treating  his  Beans  so  thoroughly,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  high-class  Beans  without 
trenching. 

*  *  * 

Last  season  iiiy  Beans  were  grown  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
three  preceding  years. 

*  *  * 

he  manure  was  given  when  the  soil  was  dug  over. 

*  *  ■* 

The  furrow  was  hoed  out  a  fortnight  before  sowing  time,  and 
well  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  kainit. 

*  *  * 


The  seed  was  planted  3in,  apart  in  a  single  row,  thinned  to 
6in.  when  well  up,  and  a  dressing  of  nitrate  given. 

*  *  * 

A  pole  to  each  Bean,  three  waterings  during  the  summer  in 
conjunction  with  three  dressings  of  super  and  also  of  nitrate. 

*  *  * 

By  mid-November  the  vines  were  over  12ft.,  and  still  bear¬ 
ing  fine  Beans. 

*  *  * 


If  any  doubt  arises  I  call  on  the  man  of  paste  and  scissors 
to  put  in  a  word. 

■*  *  * 

The  News  of  the  Week  page  tells  us  that-  the  Australian 
Apples  sold  at  20s.  per  box  of  401bs. 

*  *  * 

Sixpence  per  lb.  wholesale,  add  railway  carriage,  vendors' 
profits,  and — Phew !  it  makes  me  hot. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

April  21st. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

,'anakea  radicans. 

The  flower  stems  of  this  species  are  4  in.  to  5  in.  high,  but 
he  flowers  are  small  and  white.  Botanical  Certificate,  R.  H. 
Beamish,  Esq.,  Ashbourne,  Glounthaune,  co.  Cork,  Ireland. 

L  Mrs.  George  Barr. 

For  description,  see  under  Midland  Daffodil  Society,  last 
issue. 

L  Cleopatra. 

For  description  of  this  giant  yellow  Daffodil,  see  under 
Midland  Daffodil  Society,  last  issue. 

The  above  two  received  an  Award  of  Merit  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

N.  Branston. 

This  might  be  described  as  a  white  form  of  N.  Barrii  con- 
spicuus  as  far  as  the  segments  are  concerned.  The  chalice 
has  a  bright  orange-scarlet  rim.  The  variety  is,  therefore,  a 
choice  one.  Award  of  Merit,  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville,  Esq.,  Brans¬ 
ton  Hall,  Lincoln. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 

April  21st. 

Show  Auricula  Jet. 

The  above  is  as  nearly  black  as  it  is  possible  probably  to  get 
it  in  this  genus,  and  is  a  self. 

Show  Auricula  Beatrice. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  self  with  a  white  paste,  which  shows 
off  well  against  the  dark  self  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  each  of  the  above  when  shown 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 

Alpine  Auricula  Richard  Dean. 

The  body  colour  of  the  above  is  black,  gradually  fading  out 
to  salmon-red  at  the  edge ;  centre,  golden-yellow. 

Alpine  Auricula  Mrs.  Danks. 

The  body  colour  in  this  instance  is  dark  maroon,  fading  to 
rosy-salmon  at  the  edge  ;  centre,  golden-yellow. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  granted  to  the  above  two  w  hen  showm 
by  Mr.  R.  Holding,  Birmingham. 

Double  Polyanthus. 

The  varieties  of  this  distinct  class  of  Polyanthus  are  few  in 
number,  but  nevertheless  very  acceptable,  lasting  as  they  do 
a  long  time  in  bloom,  either  on  the  plant  or  as  cut  flowers. 
They  are  also  very  fine  for  conservatory  decoration  if  lifted 
and  potted  just  before  the  flower-spike  appeal’s.  The  best- 
known  variety,  I  should  say,  is  Derncleughii,  dark  crimson 
,  and  golden  yellow  ;  it  is  of  sturdy  habit,  with  strong,  upright 
trusses.  Res  Theodore  is  a  very  dark  crimson  of  good  con¬ 
stitution.  Curiosity  or  Tortoiseshell  is  also  pretty ;  the  latter 
name  pretty  well  describes  its  colour.  Harlequin  is  a  newer 
variety,  in  colour  dark  crimson,  laced  yellow7.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  above  exhausts  the  number  of  varieties  and  are  all 
v  well  worth  a  place  in  every  garden.  Like  the  Primroses,  they 
should  be  divided  and  replanted  when  just  going  out  of  flower. 

Borderer. 


Double  Pansy  “Lord  Waveney.” 

Seldom  seen,  but  nevertheless  a  grand  old  plant  is  this  ;  in 
fact-,  few  people  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  a  thing  exists  as  a 
double  Pansy.  That  such  is  the  case  is  amply  illustrated  by 
the  variety  under  notice.  It  has  flowers  about  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece,  full  double,  in  the  style  of  a  Camellia  ;  the  colour 
is  a  dark  plum,  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  orange  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  which,  however,  is  barely  noticeable  owing 
to  the  regular  way  the  petals  overlap.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  longish  stalks,  and  last  well  in  a  cut  or  growing  state. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the  old  plants, 
and  early  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  do  this. 


SOCIETIES. 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  CROYDON. 

(Concluded  from  pay e  389.) 

Amongst  the  nurserymen  Mr.  Butcher,  of  South  Norwood,  in 
the  centre  of  the  gallery  grouped  a  first-rate  collection  of  Palms, 
plants,  Ferns,  etc.,  the  effect  of  which  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  magnificent  bouquets  of  Roses,  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
La  France  varieties,  which  occupied  prominent  positions  at  each 
end  of  the  group  ;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.,  of  Derby  Road, 
Croydon,  had  some  excellent  spring  flowers,  including  the 
finest  variety  of  the  Barri  section,  the  Dorothy  E.  Wemyss. 
Air.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  had  an  interesting  collection 
of  alpine  plants,  showing  how  these  can  be  utilised  in  Japanese 
art  pots  for  table  decorations. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  of  West  Norwood,  had  a  similar 
exhibition  of  alpine  plants.  A  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
group  of  Orchids  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Bandon 
Hill,  the  exquisite  blooms,  dainty  colouring,  and  quaint  forms 
of  these  most  interesting  and  valuable  plants  being  much 
admired. 

BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  SPRING  SHOW. 

April  21st  nnd  22nd. 

The  above  society  held  a  most  successful  exhibition  in  the 
Dome  and  Corn  Exchange,  Brighton,  on  April  21st  and  22nd, 
and  a  more  suitable  building  would  be  hard  to  find  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  weather  outside  was  anything  but  spring 
like.  All  inside  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  nearly  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  and  spring  flowers  were  beautifully  arranged  in  large 
numbers.  The  entries  exceeded  those  of  previous  years,  and 
that  high  excellence  of  quality  generally  so  characteristic  of 
Brighton  was  fully  maintained. 

The  Orchids  were  very  fine,  and  of  the  several  competitors 
Air.  H.  Garnett,  gardener  to  Air.  W.  R.  Fletcher,  Mount  Harry, 
Preston,  was  first  with  a  really  wonderful  collection;  Air.  J. 
Harper,  gardener  to  Air.  E.  C.  Tucker,  Vernon  Lodge,  Pi’eston, 
second. 

A  very  pretty  arrangement  was  the  mantelpiece  and  hearth 
decorated  with  plants,  for  which  Air.  G.  Aliles,  Victoria  Nur¬ 
series,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  was  first. 

For  a  table  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  arranged  for  effect 
Air.  G.  Aliles  again  carried  off  the  premier  honours. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  were  certainly  up  to  their  usual 
excellence,  and  the  competition  was  keen.  Air.  G.  Miles  was 
first  again  in  this  class  with  a  graceful  and  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  collections  of  Tulips  were  very  fine  right  throughout,  and 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  pots  was  awarded  to  Air.  J.  Harper  ; 
and  for  six  pots,  which  was  a  special  prize,  Air.  F.  Rapley,  first. 
Hyacinths,  of  which  there  were  large  numbers,  were  well  shown. 

Strawberries  were  remarkably  good,  both  on  the  plants  and 
picked  fruits. 

The  honorary  exhibits  were  a  splendid  feature,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  show.  The  most  beautiful  exhibit  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  of  Hassocks  Nurseries  and  Brighton, 
and  quite  filled  one  end  of  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  plants 
were  indeed  fine,  some  of  the  best  being  some  snlendid  Palms 
in  the  background,  chiefly  Areca  lutescens,  Cocos  plumosa.  and 
Kentias  of  sorts.  Alessrs.  Reamsbottom,  of  Ireland,  set  up  a 
large  table  of  their  strain  of  the  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

Alessrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  had 
a  stand  of  various  plants  and  flowers  arranged  in  their  well- 
known  style. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  5th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  very  crowded  on  Tuesday  last  with  exhibits 
of  a  great  variety  of  material.  Some  of  the  more  notable  ex¬ 
hibits  were  Roses,  Heaths,  and  hard-wooded  greenhouse  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Pelargoniums  and  Ferns  were  also  noteworthy. 
Very  striking  were  the  various  exhibits  of  Schizantlius  wise- 
tonensis,  grown  m  pots  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion.  Yellow  Richardias  were  good.  Hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  were  present  in  great  variety.  Daffodils  and 
Tulips  were  also  special  features.  Orchids  were  more  numerous 
than  on  the  last  occasion. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Capt.  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester, 
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staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  Orchids,  chiefly  Odontoglots.  Hybrid 
Laeliocattleyas,  with  their  orange  flowers,  were  sprinkled 
through  the  group,  and  made  a  fine  contrast  against  the  white 
Odontoglots.  He  was  accorded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for 
a  fine  piece  of  0.  crispum  bearing  six  long  racemes  of  flowers. 
Notable  were  Laeliocattleya  G.  S.  Ball,  Masdevallia  veitcliiana 
grandiflora,  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  and  C.  Chapmani  magni- 
ficurn.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Escp  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Stamford 
Hill,  exhibited  a  similarly  large  group  of  Orchids,  but  with 
much  more  variety.  Noticeable  were  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum 
Pitt’s  var.,  Oncidium  macranthum,  O.  varicosum,  Dendrobium 
Parishii,  Coelogyne  day  ana,  and  some  fine  pieces  of  Caittleya 
lawrenceana.  His  group  was  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  also 
staged  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids.  They  had  fine  pieces 
and  good  varieties  of  Cattleya  Sc'hroderae,  Laelia  Latona, 
Cymbidium  lowianum,  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum,  C.  cilio-lare, 
Epidendrum  o’brienianum,  and  Oncidium  marshallianum. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  choice  lot  of  Orchids  neatly- 
set  up.  Worthy  of  mention  were  Miltonia  vexillaria  chelsoni- 
ensis,  M.  bleuana,  Cimbidium  tigrinum,  Trichopilia  suavis,  also 
fine  varieties  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  C.  b.  album,  and  C. 
Godefroyae  leucochilum.  Several  of  his  Oncidiums  added  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  group. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a 
choice  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  including  finely7  spotted  varieties 
of  0.  crispum,  O.  Adrianae,  O.  harryano-triumphans,  Epilaelia 
Aspasia,  which  had  a  rose  lip  and  orange  sepals  and  petals. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  wendlandianum  and  O. 
ruokerianum,  both  being  finelv  spotted. 

J.  Rutherford,  Escp,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Blackburn,  exhibited 
Odontoglossum  Queen  Alexandra  var.  rutherfordiana  (har¬ 
ry  ianum  x  excellens).  He  also  had  O.  Adrianae  bearwoodiana. 

Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter),  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  G.  S.  Ball  lemoniana. 

.tlessrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Gardeni, 
a  hybrid  ;  also  Odontoglossum  crispum  Edward  VII.,  O. 
crispum  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Cypripedium  Gardeni  inversum. 

Captain  J.  C.  Stringer  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Holland),  Park  Hill, 
Kenilworth,  exhibited  a  richly-coloured  variety  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  named  Park  Hill  var. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Escp  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks,  brought  up  a  splendid  Odontoglossum 
triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay7,  with  very  broad  and  imbricated 
segments. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Orchids  and  Anthuriums.  Amongst  the  former  very  fine  were 
Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis,  Sobralia  mirabilis,  and  Phaius 
Mar th a e  var. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  very  fine  group  of 
Daffodils  which  had  been  planted  late  and  flowered  late.  They 
had  fine  bunches  of  N.  Barri  conspic.uus,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Mrs. 
Walter  Ware,  Silver  Phoenix,  N.  bicolor  Grandis,  and  other 
late  flowering  varieties  in  fine  condition.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  also  staged  a  large  group  of 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  which  they  have  been  crossing  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  different  colours,  and  have  succeeded  in 
getting  some  very  pretty  dark  coloured  varieties  into  the  strain. 
Very1  soon  they  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  variation  of  colour 
seen  in  the  taller  growing  and  better-known  varieties.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.)  They  also  had  some  Heaths. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  as  usual,  had 
a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  which  were  notable  for  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  dazzling  hues  of  some  of  them.  A  very  fine 
white  one  was  named  Niagara,  and  another  one  was  named  • 
Snowstorm.  A  particularly  fine  salmon  variety  was  named 
Barbara  Hope.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  W.  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  alpine  plants,  including  Primulas,  Phloxes, 
Saxifragas,  Aubretia,  Polemonium  confertum  mellitum. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  exhibited  a 
fine  group  of  Heaths,  Eoronias,  and  Aphlexis  humilis.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  Erica  perspicua  nana  were  flowering  freely,  although 
only  three  inches  high.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Cutbusli  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  had 


a  fine  group  of  hard-wooded  plants.  At  the  back  were  well- 
flowered  pieces  of  Clianthus  puniceus  in  pots.  Their  specimen* 
of  Erica  ventricosa  rosea,  E.  Cavendishi,  and  E.  rubroealvx 
were  freely  flowered.  They  also  had  beautiful  pieces  of  Mafia 
Boronia,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  Roses  in  boxes,  and 
also  in  vases  cut  with  long  stems.  The  flowers  were  of  enormous 
size,  Bridesmaid  and  Catherine  Mermet  benm  verv  fin, 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Air.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  set  up  a  large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Tulips.  Very  fine  were  imported  clumps  of  Gentiana 
verna,  Androsace  sarmentosa,  Ti-illium  grandiflorum  roseum, 
Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  and  various  forms  of  Trollius.  (Sil-tr 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  Tulips  and  Polyanthus  Narcissi. 
The  Tulips  were  mostly  the  bedding  varieties,  including  sin-de 
and  double  sorts  in  a  great  number  of  varieties.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Me|srs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Anemones,  including  A.  coronaria  Gil¬ 
bert!  i,  A.  fulgens,  A.  nemorosa  fl.  pi.  A.  St.  Bridgid,  A.  King 
of  the  Scarlets,  and  other  varieties.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.' 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  exhibited  a  group  of  Roses  in 
pots  and  also  in  vases,  cut  with  long  stems.  Very  fine  wen 
the  specimens  of  Blush  Rambler,  having  single  blush  coloured 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  Amongst  cut  Roses  Caroline  Testou: 
and  Ulrich  Brunner  were  very  fine.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  new  Daffodils.  Very  fine  were  N.  Countess 
Visconti,  Occident,  Undine,  Valeria,  and  Astradente.  with  a 
large  orange  crown.  Site  also  had  a  basket  of  Forget-me-not , 
named  Warley. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibits  1 
a  large  group  of  Anemone  St.  Brigid,  with  semi-double  flowers 
in  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Caladiums,  including  some  of  the  leading  varieties. 
Very  pretty  was  Golden  Queen. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  group  of  tea  and  garden  Roses.  Very  fine  were 
Austrain  Copper,  Leuchtstern,  and  Lady  Roberts. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  stood 
about  in  little  groups  on  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  Asparagus. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  F.R.H.S.,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
exhibited  a  group  of  alpine  plants,  including  a  fine  lot  of  yellow 
Auricula  named  Alexandra ;  also  Gentians,  Lithospermum. 
Polyanthus,  Daisies,  etc. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Llale  Farm  Nursery,  Feltham, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  tree  Paeonies,  Lilies,  Libertia  panicu¬ 
late,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Saxifragas,  Gentians,  American  Cow¬ 
slips,  and  the  pretty  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.  pi.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  includin'' 
Magnolia  stellata,  Exochorda  grandiflora,  the  double  Cherry, 
Pyrus  Malus,  Scheideclteri,  etc. 

-Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Woking, 
exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  ancl 
alpine  plants,  as  well  as  Rhododendrons,  different  forms  of 
Broom,  and  Double  Gorse.  Their  hardy  Cypripediums  were 
very  handsome,  and  Primula  sikkimensis  was  in  fine  form. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

W.  1 ).  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  West  Dean 
Park,  Chichester,  had  a  small  group  of  very  large  plants  of 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  splendidly  flowered.  (Silver  Banks  an 
Medal.)  V' 

X  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  very 
large  group  of  Richardia  eliiottiana,  well  flowered  and  in  good 
condition.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  set  up  in  three  undu¬ 
lating  banks.  A  white  one  named  Constance  was  very  fine. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  an 
extensive  collection  of  Daffodils.  Very  fine  were  Mme.  de 
jGraaff,  N.  triandrus  calathinus,  Maggie  May,  Mme.  Plemp, 
and  White  Lady.  Their  Tulips  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Darwin 
strain,  now  in  very  fine  form.  Very  pretty  were  Fairy  Queen, 
Nora  Ware,  and  Pride  of  Haarlem.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  407.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


How  to  Treat  Imported  Orchids. 

Amongst  the  many  kinds  of  Orchids  that  are  grown,  I  will 
■vrite  about  two  kinds,  Cattleya  and  Odontoglossums.  When  im¬ 
ported  Orchids  are  bought,  they  are  in  a  very  rough  and  dirty 
state.  It  is  the  case  mostly  of  the  Cattleya  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  scale  and  dirt  on  them.  You  clean  all  this  off  with  a 
brush,  using  Fir-tree  oil.  Having  been  sponged  well,  and  all 
lie  dead  bulbs  and  leaves  taken  off,  they  may  then  be  laid  on 
i  stage  in  a  Vine-house,  which  shades  them  nicely,  the  house 
being  kept  at  about  65  degrees.  Syringe  them  twice  a  day,  and 
eave  them  there  until  small  roots  begin  to  show  themselves. 
Then  they  may  be  removed  and  placed  in  pots  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  fastening  them  in  with  wire  pegs.  They  must 
be  placed  in  broken  pots,  leaving  the  crown  about  half  an  inch 
ibove  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  done,  they  will  still  continue 
;o  root,  and  should  be  syringed  twice  a  day.  When  the  roots 
ire  about  two  or  three  inches  long  they  may  then  be  made  firm 
n  the  same  pots  by  means  of  pressing  into  the  top  of  the  pots 
Bracken  roots  and  sphagnum  moss,  clipping  the  tops  when 
jotted,  and  leaving  it  oval-shaped.  You  will  find  that  by  con- 

finuing  syringing  well  they  will  need  no  water  for  a  time. 

Odontoglossums  when  imported  are  also  very  dirty,  and  mostly 
without  any  leaves  whatever.  Still,  they  must  be  cleared  in 
the  same  way  as  Cattleyas.  Place  them  in  boxes  of  moss,  in 
about  one  inch  of  moss,  in  a  temperature  of  55  degrees.  It 
is  best  to  keep  them  syringed,  and  they  will  quickly  root  in  the 
moss.  As  soon  as  they  have  started  roots,  pot  them  into  the 
size  pots  they  will  fit  best,  using  peat  and  a  little  sphagnum  moss 
m  top.  After  a  time  they  will  throw  up  a  new  bulb,  and  later 
an  a  flower  spike,  which  in  the  case  of  Orchids  is  watched  very 
sarefully.  Cockroaches  are  very  destructive  things  among 
jOrchids,  and  are  ofttimes  found  at  night  in 'the  dark.  To  make 
sure  of  getting  the  beauty  of  the  first  flower  is  to  pinch  the 
end  of  the  spike,  and  leave  one  flower  only,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
full  strength  and  vigour  in  that  one  flower  that  the  plant  can 
give.  A.  E.  Wallace. 


Ten-week  Stocks  for  Exhibition. 

The  most  essential  iioints  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  these 
beautiful  annuals  are  good  and  thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  and  the  obtaining  of  the  seed 
from  a  reliable  source.  The  ground  should  have  a  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure,  and  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  15  or  18  inches, 
well  breaking  the  soil  beneath  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  leaving 
it  rough  on  the  top.  This  operation  should  be  completed  by 
Christmas,  so  as  to  have  the  full  action  of  the  winter  frosts. 
About  the  first  week  in  A|3ril  spread  some  soot,  lime,  and 
wood-ashes  on  the  bed,  and  lightly  fork  it  over,  making  the 
surface  nice  and  fine.  For  the  sowing  of  the  seed  prepare  some 
pans  or  boxes  (I  prefer  the  latter),  well  drain  them,  then  fill 
with  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  leaf-mould,  and  one  of 
toad  sand,  well  mixed  together.  The  soil  may  come  within 
4  inch  of  the  top,  and  be  made  firm  and  level.  On  this  sprinkle 
with  a  fine  sieve  a  little  soil  over  the  top,  to  present  an  even 
surface.  It  is  well  to  stand  the  boxes  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  sowing  in  a  warm  house,  that  the  soil  may  be  thoroughly 
warmed  through.  Sowing  should  be  done  very  thinly  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  seeds  to  the  square  inch,  and  some  fine  wood- 
lashes  and  soil  sifted  over  them  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an 
mch.  Place  in  a  warm  house  and  keep  fairly  moist ;  when  they 
are  coming  up  they  should  be  stood  near  the  glass  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn. 

The  time  of  sowing  must  be  regulated  by  the  time  they  are 
lequired  for  exhibition.  If  wanted  for  July  shows,  the  seed 
snouid  be  sown  during  the  first  week  in  February,  and  again 
.  6  as  'reek.  m  that  month  ;  if  required  for  the  August  shows, 

v  1}1  starch  m  the  manner  before  recommended,  and  when 
anau  '*  f6  arge  enouSh  Prick  them  off  about  three  inches 
thp  1  ?t0  ,  ,es’  asmg  comPost  similar,  to  that  employed  for 

.i  !)  and  let  them  remain  in  the  same  house  for  10  or  12 
awlv  thlsJ*leans  they  will  soon  take  to  the  soil,  and  grow 
Srt  i  n'T10Ve  *hen  t0.  a  cold  frame,  keep  close  for  a 
until  twalU  a  terwards  admit  air  according  to  the  weather, 
harden  off  f°Ugh  to  be  Placed  ln  the  open  air  to 

be  planted  Ml  f  Plantmg.  The  first  batch  of  plants  may 
May  and  th?  M  111  ^  the  second  tfe  last  week  in 

ali  ases  nlace^"1^.  Srn§  When  they  are  K(rong  enough.  In 
P  ie  plants  a  foot  apart.  Keep  them  well  watered 


in  dry  weather,  and  when  in  full  growth  afford  manure-water 
once  or  twice  a  week,  discontinuing  it  only  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  show  colour. 

Should  slugs  attack  the  plants,  dust  them  over  whilst  damp 
with  dew  with  soot  and  lime,  repeating  the  process  after  every 
shower  as  long  as  needed  ;  keep  also  free  from  weeds.  If  these 
directions  are  carried  out,  I  am  confident  that  the  grower  will 
be  well  rewarded  with  a  good  supply  of  handsome  flowers  to 
place  on  the  show-table.  pp  Rowles. 


Polyanthus  for  Spring  Bedding. 

l  or  those  of  your  readers  who  have  not  tried  Polyanthuses  for 
spring  bedding  I  venture  to  give  a  few  hints  on  their  culture. 
Seed  should  be  sowed  in  pans  in  February  or  March,  in  heat, 
in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sand.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  cover  lightly, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  ensure  nice  stiff  plants  ; 
wait  patiently,  as  they  are  rather  slow  in  germination.  When 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  into 
boxes  or  into  a  cold  frame,  taking  care  to  harden  them  off  in 
the  seed-pan  before  so  doing.  In  May  they  may  be  planted 
mto  a  nursery  bed,  choosing  a  cool  border  for  them,  as  Poly¬ 
anthuses  delight  in  shade  and  moisture.  If  they  are  planted  on 
a  sunny  border  it  may  mean  failure,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  red  spider,  and  do  not  like  strong  sunshine.  Feed 
the  plants  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  with  an  occasional 
soaking  of  soot-water,  and  syringe  or  water  overhead  frequently. 

Alter  the  flower-beds  are  cleared  of  the  summer  bedding,  dig 
them  over,  working  in  some  rotten  manure ;  then  let  them 
remain  for  a  week  or  so  to  settle  down.  Then  lift  the  Poly¬ 
anthuses  with  a  fork,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  and 
plant  them  rather  thickly  into  the  beds  where  they  are  intended 
to  bloom.  If  a  double  row  of  White  Daisy  be  used  as  an  edging, 
and  pale  Tulips,  such  as  Princess  Marianne  or  Cottage  Maid, 
be  dotted  amongst  the  Polyanthuses,  the  effect  is  most  pleasing 
and  lastnig.  L 

A  very  charming  bed  \may  be  made  with  Giant  Yellow  Poly¬ 
anthuses  planted  in  the  same  way  as  the  mixed  ones  and  dotted 
with  scariet  Tulips,  such  as  Belle  Alliance,  with  an  edging  of 
red  Daisy  or  purple  Viola. 

After  the  Polyanthuses  have  done  blooming,  they  may  be  split 
up  and  planted  on  a  cool  border,  to  await  the  time  when  they 
are  again  required.  Polyanthuses  delight  in  a  heavy  soil. 

J.  Smith. 


Cyclamen  Culture. 

The  Cyclamen  being  such  a  very  useful  plant  for  winter 
dooming,  when  bloom  is  rather  scarce,  a  few  remarks  on  their 
culture  would  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place.  The  seeds  having 
been  sown  m  the  latter  part  of  August^  and  treated  well,  will 
be  nice  young  plants  now  in  4-inch  pots,  and  should  be  kept 
m  a  nice  moist  atmosphere  of  55  degrees  to  60  degrees  F.  Keep 
the  plants  free  from  all  insect  pests,  and  keep  close  to  the 
glass,  to  keep  them  from  drawing.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  on  an  ash  bottom.  Use 
the  syringe  freely,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon,  usino-  very 
httle  shading  By  July  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  then  final 
shift,  which  should  be  6-mch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  good 
fibrous  loam  three  parts,  and  leaf -mould  one  part,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  and  rough  sand  to  keep  the  soil  sweet 
and  open,  as  the  Cyclamen  dislikes  anything  stagnant  at  the 
root.  On  warm  nights  remove  the  lights  altogether,  as  the 
plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  night  dews.  Some  people 
plant  out  m  frames  on  a  hot-bed,  which  is  a  plan  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  as  it  saves  a  lot  of  labour.  Plant  out  in  May  a  foot 
fPart>  the  fame  compost  as  for  pots,  and  treat  the  same 
Biit  m  September,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  when  air  mav 
be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Treated  in  this  wav 
I  have  seen  Cyclamen  with  four  or  five  dozen  blooms  open  at 
one  time.  I  hey  will  keep  in  bloom  for  fully  five  of  the  darkest 
months  of  the  year.  T  B  B 


General  Culture  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia. 

I  roviding  the  tubers  have  been  stored  where  the  temperature 
has  not  fallen  below  50  degrees,  signs  of  activity  will  be  visible 
about  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February.  When  this 
occurs,  plane  them  in  boxes,  in  a  mixture  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
and  leaf-mould,  allowing  two  or  three  inches  between  each  tuber. 
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Stand  the  boxes  in  a  good  position  near  the  glass,,  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  ranging  from  55  degrees  to  60  degrees.  By  the  first  week  in 
April  sufficient  growth  should  be  made  for  transferring  into 
pots. 

Clean  pots  should  be  used,  in  sizes  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  tubers,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
root  they  have  made. 

Lift  the  tubers  carefully,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  tender 
roots  in  the  operation.  Put  the  whole  mass  into  the  pot.  Never 
rub  away  any  material  that  may  be  adhering  to  the  roots,  always 
potting  loosely,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  half-decomposed  leaves  (Oak  or  Beech  in  preference! 
to  others),  one  part  horse  manure,  old  spent  mushroom  manure, 
or  old  hot-bed  material,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  Bedfordshire 
sand,  and  to  every  bushel  of  soil  add  a  small  60-pot  of  soot. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together  by  giving  several  turnings,  finally 
passing  it  through  a  coarse-mesh  sieve.  Use  the  compost  m 
a  rough  or  lumpy  state  ;  never  use  it  finely  sifted. 

Begonias  delight  in  a  moist  atmosphere  while  growing,  and 
should  be  stood  on  staging  that  has  a  covering  of  shingle  or 
ashes,  the  latter  being  preferable  ;  although  the  Begonia  de¬ 
lights  in  sunshine,  shading  from  strong  sun  will  be  necessary, 
using  roller-blinds  in  preference  to  permanent  shading.  Over¬ 
head  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  is  very  beneficial, 
also  plenty  of  water  thrown  about  the  paths  of  the  house,  out 
careful  watering  with  the  spout  should  be  observed  until  the 
plants  get  well  established. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  a  shift  into  their  flowering 
pots  will  be  necessary.  Use  pots  in  sizes  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  plants,  using  a  similar  compost  as  recom¬ 
mended,  with  the  addition  of  a  48-pot  full  of  bone-meal  to  two 
bushels  of  soil,  potting  loosely  as  before.  The  Begonia  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  if  in  good  health  can  scarcely  be  overdone 
with  manure,  but  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  artificial  stuffs. 
I  find  them  too  burning,  and  much  injury  can  be  done  at  the 
root  by  the  use  of  them.  Drainings  from  cowsheds,  well  diluted, 
or  a  concoction  made  from  sheep  droppings  or  cow  manure,  are 
excellent. 

The  main  thing  to  aim  at  is  a  luxurious  growth,  with  large 
healthy  foliage,  and  flowers  of  good  substance  in  profusion 
should  be  the  result.  H.  W.  C. 

54,  Shooters’  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 


Interesting  Plants  and  their  Pollination. 

In  this  little  article  I  should  like  to  deal  chiefly  with  a  few 
of  the  curious  modes  of  pollination  as  well  as  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  plants  in  which  fertilisation  is  sometimes  effected.  We 
are  all  well  aware  that  by  the  term  pollination  we  mean  the 
transference  of  the  pollen  grains  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 
This  is  effected  in  various  ways ;  accordingly  we  have  various 
modes  of  pollination.  The  first  which  I  should  like  to  deal  with 
is  self-pollination.  To  effect  this,  the  anthers  and  stigmas 
must  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time.  As  cross-pollination 
is  by  far  the  most  common  method,  as  well  as  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  (for  by  observation  and  experiments  we  find  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  stronger  seed  than  self-pollinated  flowers),  we  will  deal 
chiefly  with  that  form. 

In  the  Asclepias,  with  which  we  are  all  well  acquainted,  the 
stamens  and  style  are  united  together.  The  style  has  a  large 
head,  with  a  stigmatic  margin  or  under-surface.  The  five 
epipetalous  anthers  adhere  to  this  head.  The  pollen  forms 
pollinia  as  in  the  Orchids,  which  is  a  complex  contrivance,  and 
so  attached  that  an  insect  will  catch  its  leg  in  a  slit  between 
two  anthers,  and  on  removing  it  carry  away  the  sticky  threads 
of  pollinia,  which,  as  they  dry,  cause  the  pollinia  to  clasp  the 
-leg.  When  the  insect  visits  another  flower,  the  pollinia,  which 
are  now  compact  against  the  leg,  pass  downward  through  another 
slit,  but  the  slit  is  so  constructed  that  the  pollinia,  instead  of 
being  again  pulled  out,  are  deposited  on  the  stigmatic  under¬ 
surface  of  the  style-head.  The  backs  of  the  anther  possess  a 
curious  honey-cup,  into  which  the  honey  drops  from  a  nectary 
projecting  above  them.  The  fruit  ^splits  open  to  let  the  seeds 
out,  and  are  often  very  large.  The  seeds  are  interesting,  being 
furnished  with  a  parachute-like  arrangement  of  hairs,  to  assist 
in  their  dispersal  by  the  wind. 

Another  rather  interesting  form  of  pollination  is  the  Common 


Arum  (Arum  maculatum).  This  is  also  insect  pollinated.  The 
inflorescence  emits  a  peculiar  odour  ;  this,  together  with  the 
purple  tip  of  the  spadix  and  the  huge  spatlie,  aids  in  alluring 
the  small  flies  which  effect  cross-pollination.  The  whole  in¬ 
florescence  forms  a  trap  to  catch  these  minute  flies,  which  creep 
down  the  spatlie  in  the  chamber  formed  by  the  spathe-tube 
The  ovaries  mature  before  the  stamens,  and  at  this  stage  of 
flowering  the  palisade  of  hairs  spanning  the  mouth  of  the  spathe- 
tube  does  not  prevent  their  entrance,  but  hinders  their  de¬ 
parture.  If  the  flies  come  from  another  spatlie,  they  bear  pollen 
and  pollinate  the  stigmas  of  the  ovaries,  which  are  now  ready. 
After  a  time  the  stigmas  wither  and  secrete  honey,  which  is 
sipped  by  the  imprisoned  insects.  Finally,  the  hairs  forming 
the  palisade  wither,  and  allow  the  flies  to  escape  dusted  with 
pollen.  The  whole  inflorescence  is  therefore  specially  con¬ 
structed  to  accomplish  the  cross-pollination  by  the  agency  of 
small  flies.  The  respective  use  of  the  large  involucre  of  highly- 
coloured  bracts  in  some  varieties  of  the  Euphorbia  (Poinsettiai 
is  without  doubt  owing  to  the  insignificance  of  the  flower, 
essential  for  the  attraction  of  insects  to  effect  cross-pollination. 
The  Anthurium  has  a  yellow  or  red  spadix,  with  small  crowded 
flowers.  Just  below  the  spadix  is  a  conspicuous  brightly-coloured 
bract.  The  stigma  of  the  flower  in  this  instance,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  ripens  before  the  anthers.  This  ensures  cross- 
pollination.  The  fruit  is  a  rather  large  berry,  which,  when 
ripe,  is  forced  out  from  the  spadix,  and  hangs  by  two  threads, 
so  as  to  be  easily  obtained  by  birds,  which  disperse  the  seed, 
the  birds,  like  the  insects,  being  probably  attracted  by  the 
coloured  bract.  The  Bougainvillea  also  has  coloured  bracts 
which  look  like  petals,  helping  to  attract  insects,  and  also 
forming  wings  to  the  fruits,  and  thus  assisting  in  seed  dispersal 
In  the  blue  species  of  Tradescantia  the  stamens  are  furnished 
with  beautiful  silky  hairs,  helping  to  attract  insects  and  to 
retain  some  of  the  pollen.  In  these  hairs  are  to  be  seen  under 
the  microscope  streaming  movements  of  the  protoplasm. 

Harold  J.  Baker. 


Strawberries  in  Pots. 

A  few  notes  on  growing  Strawberries  in  pots  may  interest  a 
few  readers  of  ThA  Gardening  World.  A  compost  of  good 
turfy  loam,  well  broken  up,  and  one-fifth  of  decayed  manure, 
with  a  little  soot  and  wood  ashes,  well  mixed  together,  will  be 
found  suitable,  using  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  well  cleaned  and 
well  drained.  Then  layer  the  runners  into  them,  choosing  good 
strong  healthy  plants.  After  potting  them,  place  the  pots  on 
beds  of  ashes,  where  the  crowns  will  become  well  ripened,  and 
watering  can  be  conveniently  attended  to.  Only  one  crown  is  pre¬ 
ferable  in  each  pot,  removing  all  the  side-shoots  as  !hey  appear. 
Very  early  plants  may  be  plunged  in  cold  frames  in  November, 
keeping  the  lights  on  during  rain,  frost,  or  snow.  Later  batches 
can  have  the  pots  banked  up  with  ashes  and  have  light  litter 
spread  over  them  in  severe  weather.  The  first  batch  can  be 
placed  on  shelves  in  vineries  in  January,  for  fruiting,  placing 
them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  getting  drawn.  Where 
large  quantities  are  grown  in  pots,  lean-to  houses  are  very 
handy,  with  movable  staging  ;  a  step  staging  should  be  used, 
so  as  to  have  the  plants  all  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass,  in 
a  temperature  from  50  to  55  degrees  by  day  and  45  degrees  by 
night  when  first  starting  them.  This  should  gradually  increase': 
with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  to  75  degrees,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Watering  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  plants.  The  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
too  dry,  but  less  water  will  be  required  when  the  fruits  are 
colouring.  Mildew  must  be  guarded  against  by  careful  atten 
tion  to  the  ventilation,  avoiding  close  stagnant  atmospheres  at 
all  times.  If  it  appears,  dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Red  spider  and  greenfly  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
syringing  and  fumigation.  Runners  should  be  layered  into 
the  pots  in  summer.  A  few  good  varieties  for  forcing  are  Royal 
Sovereign,  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  La  Gross  Sucree.  J.  K.  D. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Vendeur”  for  his  article  on  “Clianthus,” 
page  391. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 


Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News.  will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 


Greenhill  Floater  and  Vegetable  Society. — A  meeting  was 
held  at  the  White  Swan,  Greenhill,  on  the  29th  ult.,  for  the 
formation  of  a  flower  and  vegetable  society  to  encourage  local 
growers.  It  was  resolved  to  form  such  a  society,  and  Mr.  John 
Heaney  was  elected  lion,  secretary.  It  is  intended  to  hold  an 
annual  show  in  connection  with  the  society. 


T.  Nash,  D.  Dore,  W.  Townsend,  Lever,  Durrant,  Butcher, 
E.  J.  Dore,  Bailey,  Hinton,  Hatton,  W.  F.  Dore,  Alexander, 
Exler,  Godwin,  Judd,  Murby,  Viner,  Clinch,  Wilson,  Fry,  etc. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Keeble,  and  to  those 
members  who  had  contributed  to  such  a  splendid  display  of 
cut  flowers. 


Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural  Society.— A 
special  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  to  consider 
the  question  of  taking  up  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  as 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  St.  George’s  Institute.  An 
initial  effort  has  been  made  to  form  a  new  society  for  this  special 
purpose,  but  several  influential  gentlemen  in  the  town  considered 
the  object  could  be  best  attained  by  bringing  it  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Gibbins  presided,  and 
introduced  the  subject  in  an  explanatory  speech,  which  led  to 
an  exhaustive  and  somewhat  animated  discussion.  The  chief 
consideration  was  a  question  of  finance,  the  Horticultural  Society 
having  already  committed  itself  to  a  programme  sufficient  to, 
absorb  its  present  income.  It  was  urged,  however,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  in  the  town  had  already  generously  offered  to 
increase  their  subscriptions  in  the  event  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  taking  the  matter  up,  and  it  was  also  hoped  others  would 
come  forward  with  increased  support,  to  enable  the  useful  show 
to  be  carried  on.  On  the  motion  of  Councillor  Dailey,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Beeley,  it  was  resolved  to  include  the  show  in  +he  work 
of  the  society,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  held  as  usual  next 
November. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  above  society,  on  March  25th, 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Tulipa  kaufmanniana 
coccinea  as  a  new  plant,  and  to  T.  k.  aurea  as  a  plant  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  known,  both  shown  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  of  Overveen, 
near  Haarlem  ;  to  Laelia  jongheana,  as  a  fine  variety,  from  Mr. 
W.  C.  Baron  van  Boltzelaar,  of  Maartensdijk,  and  to  Cypri- 
pedium  Mme.  Hacke,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  of  Baarn. 
At  the  same  meeting  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mus- 
cari  szovitzianum  sub-caeruleum,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  grandi- 
flora  alba,  and  Iris  warleyensis,  all  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem  ;  to  a  collection  of  Cypripedium 
hybrids  shown  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  of  Baarn,  and  to  Iris 
willmottiana,  as  a  new  plant,  shown  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet. 
Honourable  mentionings  were  accorded  to  a  pink  variety  of 
Viola  odorata,  brought  up  by  Mr.  P.  Vermeulen,  of  Wormer- 
veer ;  to  Helleborus  hybridus  roseus  superbus  Otto  Froebel, 
from  Mr.  H.  D.  Willink  van  Collen,  of  Breukelen  ;  and  to 
Cypripedium  lathamianum  Mr.  Hacke,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hacke.  Cultural  commendations  went  to  Ada  aurantiaca,  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  Baron  von  Boetzelaar ;  to  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and 
A.  decumbens,  as  specimen  plants,  from  Messrs.  John  van 
den  Berg,  of  Amsterdam.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  went  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  forced  shrubs,  from  which  the  flowers  .are  useful  for 
floral  decorations,  from  Messrs.  D.  J.  Tas  and  Sons,  of  Aals- 
meer.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  a  collection  of  forced 
Irises  from  Mr.  W.  van  Veen,  of  Leiden. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — Tire  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  association  was  held  on  April  20th.  Mr. 
,J.  T.  Powell  presided  over  a  large  attendance.  The  subject 
'for  the  evening  was  “  Tropical  Plant  Life,”  by  Mr.  F.  Keeble, 
of  the  Reading  College,  and  although  dealt  with  in  a  scientific 
manner,  yet  it  proved  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  lecture. 
His  remarks  were  based  chiefly  upon  the  plant  life  in  Ceylon, 
divided  into  three  sections,  viz.,  plant  life  in  the  desert  region, 
ln  ^e  part  where  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  experienced,  and 
where  there  is  a  continuous  moist  atmosphere.  'The  discussion 
which  followed  turned  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 

tiopical  houses  in  England.  As  it  was  known  as  “hospital” 
Right,  a  departure  which  might  with  advantage  be  followed  by 
°,  er  bmdred  associations,  the  exhibits  consisted  exclusively 
il  flowers  arranged  in  bunches,  which  were  forwarded  on 
the  following  morning  to  the  patients  of  the  Royal  Berkshire 

ospital.  Over  one  hundred  bunches  were  staged,  consisting 
ot  Liiiums  Aram  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Wallflowers, 

»  1  S’  .  Tulips,  Geraniums,  Spiraea,  Doronicums,  Poly- 

<  us,  Lilac,  Mignonette,  Auriculas,  Primula  obconica,  Star 
umeranas’  Schizanthus,  Primroses,  Ageratum,  Iberis, 
quits,  etc.  Those  contributing  were  Messrs.  Powell, 


Salvationist  Gardeners. — The  Hadleigh  Horticultural  Asso 
ciation  has  just  issued  its  schedule  for  the  season,  and  an¬ 
nounces  its  exhibition  for  August  Bank  Holiday.  In  addition 
to  the  horse  parade  and  recreation  programme,  several  new  items 
— especially  in  poultry  exhibits — appear  in  the  schedule.  While 
the  Salvation  Army  Colony  instituted  this  association  (and  con¬ 
tinues,  under  the  chairmanship  of  “  Colonel  ”  Lamb,  to  direct 
the  affairs),  the  large  majority  of  the  classes  are  open,  not  only 
to  Hadleigh  parish,  but  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  right  of  mem¬ 
bership  can  be  purchased  for  Is.,  and  for  that  sum  anyone  can 
exhibit  at  the  annual  show. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult., 
Mr.  E.  H.  Binfield  presiding  over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  W. 
Ellis  Groves,  secretary  and  treasurer,  read  the,  report  for  the 
year  ending  April  1st,  which  showed  that  the  society  was  making 
steady  progress  in  the  advancement  of  horticulture.  During  the 
year  17  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  lecture  given  on  each 
occasion,  all  of  which  have  been  of  a  very  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  nature,  and  much  appreciated.  In  addition  to  their 
own  lectures,  exchange  visits  have  been  made  with  the  Newport, 
Cardiff,  and  Reading  Associations,  as  also  with  the  Bristol 
Amateur  Horticultural  Society,  the  exchange  in  each  case 
proving  very  successful,  and  the  society  hope  to  exchange  with 
other  societies  during  the  coming  year,  it  being  found  that  these 
exchanges  are  very  beneficial  to  such  associations  as  these. 
Forty-two  Certificates  of  Merit  and  nine  Certificates  of  Special 
Merit  have  been  awarded,  and  by  donations  received  the  society 
has  been  enabled  to  offer  substantial  prizes  at  all  their  meet¬ 
ings,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  their  interest.  Feeling  the  want 
of  suitable  books  for  the  use  of  the  members,  the  society  set 
itself  the  task  of  forming  a  library,  and  through  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  gentlemen  of  the  district  and  the  horti¬ 
cultural  trade,  the  Bristol  gardeners  have  now  a  first-class  col¬ 
lection  of  sound  readable  horticultural  works.  No  further  sub¬ 
scription  is  required  to  obtain  these  books,  apart  from  being 
members  of  the  association,  the  subscription  for  this  being  half 
a  crown  per  year.  The  library  is  proving  of  great  service,  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  gardeners  of  the  district.  Although 
the  membership  is  increasing  annually,  it  is  felt  that  there  are 
still  many  gardeners  and  lovers  of  plants  that  ought  to  become 
members  of  so  useful  a  body,  and  the  committee  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  horticulture  to  interest  themselves  in  the  good  work 
the  association  is  doing  for  the  benefit  of  the  gardening  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Bristol  and  district.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Binfield,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  society  were  unanimously 
voted  to  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Cary  Batten,  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway, 
and  other  gentlemen,  for  their  extreme  kindness  and  most 
valuable  assistance  rendered  during  the  past  year.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  H.  Cary  Batten  was  again  unanimously  elected 
president,  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  as  chairman,  Messrs.  Gar¬ 
nish  and  Lee  as  vice-chairmen,  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Kitley  assistant-secretary,  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Garnish  librarians,  Mr.  H.  Groves  registrar,  and  15 
members  as  a  committee.  The  competitions  for  the  evening 
proved  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  the  display  being  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  Prizes  for  three  foliage  plants  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  McCulloch),  and  to  Colonel  Goss  (gardener,  Mr. 
Sbaddick).  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  Pease  (gardener, 
Mr.  Legassick)  for  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  Dr.  Eaves  (gardener, 
Mr.  Case),  two  seedling  Cypripediums  ;  Mrs.  Hall  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ware),  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  ;  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Thoday)  for  Carnations,  Begonias,  and  Roses.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Special  Merit  were  recommended  for  Mr.  .T.  C. 
Godwin  (gardener,  Mr.  McCulloch)  for  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes)  for  three 
pots  Mignonette  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Colman  (gardener,  Mr.  Spry)  for 
a  dish  of  Strawberries  ;  Rev.  F.  G.  Whidborne  (gardener,  Mr. 
Whitlock)  for  a  basket  of  Orchids  ;  and  to  Miss  Lucas  (gardener, 
Mr.  Chilcott)  for  a  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 
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Severe  Frost  in  the  Fens.— Eight  to  fourteen  degrees  of  frost 
were  registered  in  the  Fens  on  the  25th  ult.  There  was  ice  g  in. 
thick  on  the  dykes,  and  crops  have  suffered  severely. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  will  preside  at  the  great  gathering 
of  gardeners  to  dine  at  the  Holhorn  Restaurant  on  September 
29th  next. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  McFayden,  head  gardener  to  John  Scott,  Esq.,  C.B. , 
of  Halkshill,  Largs,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  L.  Breidmeyer,  Esq.,  of  Cuckfield  Park,  Sussex,  a  director  of 
the  De  Beers  mine. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  McFayden,  foreman  at  Byethom  Gardens,  Cor- 
bridge-on-Tyne  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  John  Scott,  Esq.,  C.B.,  of  Hal'k- 
hill,  Largs.  He  enters  on  his  duties  on  May  15th. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  annual  dinner  in  aid 
of  this  charity  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners’  orphans  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  on  the  5th  inst.  Exigencies  of  space  oblige  us 

to  hold  over  the  account  of  it  till  next  week. 

*  *  * 

Control  of  Fruit  Markets  in  California. — The  fruit  growers 
and  fruit  packets  of  Southern  California  have  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  that  will  have  several  millions  of  capital,  and  which 
will  control  the  marketing  of  all  Southern  California. 

*  *  * 

Plants  for  Open  Spaces  in  Southwark. — The  tender  of  Mr. 
Victor  Madsen,  of  Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £85  11s.,  for  the  supply  of  plants  to  the  Southwark 
Borough  Council’s  open  spaces  was  accepted.  The  highest 
tender  was  £110  19s.  6d. 

*  *  •* 

Early  Mushroom. — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
on  the  29th  of  April  I  found  a  mushroom,  fully  5  in.  in  circum- 
cumference,  on  a  partly-shaded  place  in  a  wood  on  this  estate. 
I  think  this  is  pretty  early  for  the  edible  fungus,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  We  had  25  degrees  of  frost  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month. — A.  T. 

*  *  * 

Kew  Guild  Dinner. — We  are  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
who  are  old  Kewites  that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  that 
the  secretary  (Mr.  Winn)  would  be  glad  to  hear  before  the  18th 
from  all  who  intend  to  be  present.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by 
Dr.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  and  he  will  be  supported  by  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton-Dyer,  Director,  Sir  T.  LI.  Elliott,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Couleur  Cardinal  Tulips. — A  correspondent  writes  to  us  that 
one  of  the  most  glorious  sights  to  be  seen  in  Lincolnshire  last 
week  was  a  bed  of  10,000  Couleur  Cardinal  Tulips  in  full  bloom. 
This  strong-growing,  rich  deep  red  plum-coloured  Tulip  will 
last  in  bloom  in  the  fields  a  good  fortnight,  and  if  picked  earlier, 
the  bloom  will  grow  and  improve  in  wrnter  in  vases  in  the 
ordinary  living-room  for  many  days.  This  fine  stock  of  Tulips 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  Kime,  of  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  who  has  now  116  kinds  of  Tulips  planted  on  about 
three  acres  of  land,  and  comprising  a  stock  of  about  500,000 
bulbs,  all,  our  correspondent  informs  us,  looking  perfectly  well 
and  vigorous. 

*  *  * 

Early  Potatos  in  West  Cork. — There  is  on  view  at  present 
in  West  Cork  a  specimen  of  early  Potatos  grown  by  the  gardener 
(Dennis  Donovan)  at  Mr.  Swanton’s,  Chateau  Marie,  Glandore. 
This  specimen  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen-egg,  is  a  strong  and 
health y-looking  and  well-matured  Potato,  and  is  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  fit  for  table  use.  These  Potatos  were  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  exceptional  treatment.  By  care¬ 
ful  gardening  and  attention  to  the  selection  of  seed,  Mr.  Donovan 
has  during  the  past  few  years  succeeded  in  producing  Potatos 
fit  for  consumption  early  in  May,  and,  on  a  few  occasions,  during 
the  last  week  in  April.  This  fact  proves  conclusively  that  the 
salubriousness  of  the  climate  of  the  West  Cork  seaboard  is 
eminently  suited  for  the  production  of  early  Potatos  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  English  markets  at  a  time  when  these  products 
can  be  disposed  of  at  very  remunerative  prices. 


Death  from  Eating  Cucumbers.— Robert  Wilson,  an  an 
cultural  labourer,  who  died  suddenly  near  King’s  Lynn  na 
had  a  hearty  meal  of  Cucumber.  The  coroner’s  verdict  was  the 
the  Cucumbers  had  brought  on  syncope. 

*  *  x 

Big  Strawberries.— On  the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  F.  Fara^her  ua 

dener  to  the  High  Bailiff  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  showed ’som 
fine  samples  of  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,  grown  at  Marathoi 
the  residence  of  his  worship.  One  weighed  2  oz.  2  scruples,  an 
measured  7f  in.  in  circumference.  On  another  occasion  h 
gathered  six  fruits  averaging  oz.  each. 

*  *  * 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation.— The  first  anmu 

general  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  West 
minster,  on  the  5th  inst.  The  business  was  for  the  election  c 
a  president,  president-elect,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  auditor 
secretary,  solicitor,  etc.,  for  the  appointment  of  council,  ad r 
tion  of  rules,  report  of  provisional  committee,  and  the  coi 
sideration  of  proposed  legislation  for  prevention  of  blight  an 
insects.  The  work  done  by  the  Federation  during  the  past  y  a 
has  given  general  satisfaction  to  those  concerned,  and  it  is  coil 
sidered  to  have  justified  its  existence. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners  and  Low  Wages. — On  Sunday  last  a  meeting  ■ 
West  End  gardeners  was  held  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  for'di 
purpose  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  low  wages  and  otb 
inconveniences  to  which  they  are  subjected.  After  some  dr 
cussion  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried 
“  T1)at  this  meeting  of  West  End  gardeners  strongly  protest 
against  the  wages  paid  by  their  employers  as  inadequate,  an 
this  meeting  disapproves  of  the  system  of  calling  upon  gai 
deners  to  do  domestic  work.  Further,  that  they  should’ bl 
paid  a  minimum  wage  of  28s.  per  week,  with  one  month’s  notic 
to  leave  on  either  side.” 

*  *  * 

The  Wild  Tulip  (Tulipa  Sylvestris).—  In  visiting  a  cottag 
garden  at  Midgham,  Berks,  one  evening  the  other  week,  I  sa> 
a  fine  clump  of  our  native  Tulip  in  flower.  It  had  been  brough 
from  an  adjacent  wood  several  years  ago,  where  a  good  lare 
patch  of  it  was  growing,  and  since  its  removal  it  has  great! 
increased  in  vigour,  and  has  now  become  quite  at  home.  Th 
bright  ycdlow  sweet-scented  flowers  were  showy,  and  produce 
on  stems  fully  a  foot  high.  One  of  the  stems  carried  two  flowers 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  met  the  wild  form  at  home, 
know  there  is  some  doubt  about  its  right  to  be  called  a  native' 
but  that  right  has  been  conferred  on  it  by  several  authorities 
— A.  W. 

*  *  * 

Presentation  to  an  Edinburgh  Gardener. — On  the  occasioi 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  gardener,  North  wood,  leaving  to  fill  ai 
appointment  in  Ireland,  a  few  of  his  confreres  and  other  friend 
met  in  the  Oak  Inn,  Causewayside  on  Thursday,  the  23rc 
ultimo,  Mr.  Jos.  Hy.  Murray  (from  Messrs.  R.  Laird  and  Sons 
Ltd.)  in  the  chair.  The  customary  toasts  over,  the  toast  of  tin 
evening  followed  with  acclamation,  when  the  chairman  in  a  ver 
humorous  manner  presented  the  guest  of  the  evening  with  ; 
substantial  easy  chair  for  himself,  and  a  handsome  silver  teapo 
for  his  wife.  The  toast  was  pledged  in  due  form,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks.  Song: 
and  recitations  provided  the  harmony  of  the  evening,  anc 
altogether  Mr.  Wallace  was  accorded  a  very  hearty  send  off  lu 
his  many  friends  in  Edinburgh,  thanks  due  in  a  great  measnn 
to  the  enthusiastic  convener,  Mr.  John  Hogg,  gardener,  Grangi 
House. —  Nem.  Djs. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Festivals. — In  some  parts  of  France  Rose  festivals  arl 
held  on  June  8th,  the  Feast  Day  of  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyou 
wbo  is  said  to  have  originated  them  at  Salency  about  a.d.  500 
These  take  the  form  of  a  religious  ceremony,  says  “Pearson': 
Weekly,”  and  the  Rose  Queen  is  conducted  in  procession  to  hei 
seat  of  state  in  the  church.  Similar  festivals  of  more  seculat 
sort  have  been  held  in  other  districts  on  Napoleon’s  birthday 
August  15th,  which  is  also  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption.  Ai 
eye-witness  tells  us  that  at  Asni&res,  some  40  years  ago,  all  tin 
people  were  astir  early  on  a  brilliant  morning  to  decorate  tin 
streets  with  flags  and  banners  and  to  hold  high  holiday.  Ai 
the  appointed  hour  a  fair  maiden,  selected  for  her  worth  an 
modesty,  was  escorted  by  a  bevy  of  white-robed  girls  to  tin 
market-place.  There,  uplifted  on  a  throne,  she  was  crowned 
with  Roses  and  acclaimed  as  “La  Rosibre.”  A  Rose  festival 
on  similar  lines  is  held  in  England  by  the  children  of  White) 
land’s  College  School,  at  Chelsea. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


'he  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
e.  uiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
p  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  ’.parate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

leaders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

teplies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
e  elope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken, 
p  onymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Iddress  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
2;,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


le  Cultivation  of  Pot  Roses.  (E.  J.) 

There  is  a  chapter  on  pot  Roses  in  “  Roses  and  Rose  Culture,” 
]  Wm.  Paul,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.  The  book  is  only  Is.,  and  is 
I  blished  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co., 
ndon.  In  the  chapter  details  are  given  as  to  methods  to  pursue 
forcing  Roses  in  pots,  and  near  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
t  of  Roses  suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

Tple  Blossom  Destroyed.  (T.  L.) 

It  would  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  say  what  insect  had  eaten 
13  blossom  off  your  Apple  trees  than  for  yourself,  seeing  r.hat 
u  are  unable  to  catch  the  depredator.  The  most  likely  suspect 
iuld  be  the  caterpillars  of  the  Winter  Moth,  but  the  leaves 
u  sen?  along  with  the  damaged  truss  of  flowers  did  not  indicate 
e  work  of  the  Winter  Moth.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  caze- 
lly  examine  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  blossom  and  leaves  hrst 
mmence  to  expand.  You  might  possibly  then  discover  very 
tail  caterpillars  at  work  on  the  trees  ;  that  is,  if  prevalent  in 
ur  neighbourhood.  The  remedy  in  spring  for  the  caterpillars 
the  Winter  Moth  on  Apple  trees  would  be  Paris  green,  at  the 
te  of  §  lb.  to  75  or  100  gallons  of  water.  With  this  the  trees 
ould  be  sprayed  before  the  blossom  expands  if  there  is  any 
idence  of  caterpillars  being  present.  Looking  at  the  specimen 
u  sent  us,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  other 
bature  was  the  marauder  on  this  occasion.  Possibly  it  might 
ve  been  done  by  sparrows  or  bullfinches,  which  are  often  very 
structive  to  the  blossom  buds  of  fruit  trees.  During  the 
lent  spell  of  cold  weather  the  winds  kept  everything  in  a  very 
y  condition,  and  when  that  is  the  case  birds,  but  particularly 
arrows,  become  very  troublesome  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
food.  In  some  cases,  however,  sparrows  seem  to  do  this  sort 
injury  purely  out  of  mischief.  In  any  case,  the  guilty  party 
s  not  yet  been  proved,  so  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief 
would  be  necessary  to  make  careful  observations  on  the  spot, 
1th  the  object  of  determining  what  particular  enemy  is  at  work, 
le  usual  method  of  dealing  with  these  birds  when  they  get 
b  plentiful  is  to  shoot  them.  At  all  events,  that  is  the  method 
opted  by  gardeners  in  rural  districts. 

1  king  the  Bud  of  Chrysanthemums.  (F.  E.  Robinson.) 

We  think  you  must  have  been  mistaken  in  stating  that  there 
is  an  article  on  this  subject  in  last  week’s  Gardening  World. 
however,  you  can  discover  where  the  article  appeared  during 
ie  present  year  in  our  columns,  let  us  know  and  we  shall 
hd  you  a  copy.  In  the  meantime  a  few  general  remarks  may 
made  concerning  the  time  for  taking  the  buds  of  Chrysan- 
emums.  No  hard-and-fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  in  any 
!  se,  as  it  differs  with  locality  and  with  each  variety  ;  and  as 
w  varieties  are  being  put  into  commerce  every  year,  it  is 
jcessary  that  all  these  have  to  be  studied  afresh,  in  order  to 
iscover  the  best  time  for  taking  the  buds.  What  is  usually 
Imed  the  first  break  occurs  between  the  middle  of  May  and 
|  e  middle  of  June.  In  other  words,  the  first  flower-bud  for  the 
ison  appears  between  those  dates,  but  as  they  will  be  useless 
c  any  practical  purpose  they  are  to  be  removed.  The  early 
rieties  will  have  so  far  advanced  by  July  that  they  will  show 
bud  again.  In  this  case  also  the  buds  formed  are  useless, 
d  may  be  removed.  Some  time  about  the  third  week  of 
igust  would  be  a  suitable  time  for  taking  the  buds  in  your 
strict.  We  can  only  speak  in  general  terms,  however,  for 
e  reasons  above  stated,  but  most  varieties  that  produce  buds 
out  that  time  will  develop  them  into  good  blossoms  by  the 
d  of  October  or  some  time  in  November,  according  to  the 
rliness  or  lateness  of  the  variety.  To  get  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ce  with  all  these  details  concerning  individual  varieties,  you 
ould  begin  taking  down  their  names  in  a  book  or  list,  making 
marks  about  the  time  the  buds  were  taken,  which  notes  writ 


come  in  useful  during  the  second  year,  and  be  a  guide  for  future 
work.  Even  those  who  write  books  on  the  subject  cannot  speak 
much  more  definitely,  as  everything  varies  from  year  to  year  in 
the  mat tei'  of  climate  and  individual  peculiarities  of  new  varie¬ 
ties.  Here,  then,  the  previous  experience  of  the  cultivator  of 
Chrysanthemums  comes  in  as  a  guide  for  further  experiments 
with  new  varieties  he  may  add  to  the  collection.  In  the  case  of 
very  late  varieties,  to  bloom  about  Christmas,  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  the  plant  early,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  stopping 
them  several  times  before  the  first  week  in  June,  after  which 
no  stopping  is  required  in  their  case,  but  merely  disbudding. 

Jumping  Beans.  (T.  W.)  c 

The  movement  of  the  so-called  jumping  Beans  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  in  the  interior  of  the  seed. 
The  caterpillar  is  so  large  relatively  to  the  seed  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  creature  cause  the  seed  to  roll  about.  The  grub 
feeds  upon  the  interior  of  the  seed,  and  makes  it  lighter  as  the 
caterpillar  gets  larger.  The  caterpillar  is  the  young  of  Carpo- 
capsa  sal  titans,  a  congener  of  the  Codlin  Moth  (Carpocapsa 
pomonella).  The  egg  of  the  Mexican  jumping  Bean  is  laid  m 
the  seeds  of  Sebastiania  Palmeri,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the 
Spurge  family,  and  growing  wild  in  Mexico. 

Black  Currant  Mite.  (D.  W.  R.) 

Some  varieties  of  Black  Currant  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  Currant  gall-mite  than  others  ;  at  least,  this  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  cultivators,  but  it  is  certain  that  some  bushes 
are  more  infested  than  others.  The  Baldwin  Black  Currant 
has  got  a  bad  name  in  this  respect.  The  buds  that  refuse  io 
open  now  have  certainly  been  affected  by  the  bud-mite,  but 
you  could  determine  this  quite  easily  in  the  winter,  as  the  buds 
become  very  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  globular  m 
form,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  passing  them  over.  The 
best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  get  a  clean  stock,  and  make  a 
fresh  plantation  in  a  different  place  when  the  old  one  ceases  to 
be  profitable. 

Border  Carnations  in  Pots.  (Dianthus.) 

Border  Carnations  can  be  grown  in  pots  just  as  easily  as  tree 
Carnations.  Some  people  grow  all  of  their  named  varieties  in 
pots,  at  least  those  which  they  grow  for  exhibition  purposes. 
By  so  doing  they  can  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  suitable  to  their 
requirements,  and  the  flowers  are  of  much  finer  size  than  in  the 
looser  soil  of  the  open  ground.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  split 
the  calyx,  and  the  plants  frequently  keep  better  than  if  they 
were  wintered  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  open  air  the  ground 
should  be  made  very  firm  for  Carnations,  as  they  naturally 
grow  upon  the  rocks.  For  this  latter  reason  Carnations  are 
very  suitable  subjects  for  growing  in  pots,  as  the  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  soil  is  kept  in  firmer  condition,  and  the  roots  are  not  so 
liable  to  injury  from  watering  and  feeding.  The  Carnation  fly 
is  not  half  so  troublesome  to  Carnations  under  glass  as  it  is 
in  the  open  air.  Those  who  grow  for  exhibitions  certainly  get 
finer  flowers  by  this  method,  and  those  who  grow  merely  for 
decorative  purposes  find  it  answer  very  well.  These  are  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons,  then,  for  growing  the  plants  in  pots. 

Sowing  Seeds  Thickly.  (J.  R.  H.) 

As  you  say,  the  advice  is  generally  given  to  sow  the  seeds 
thickly,  and  this  is  largely  emphasised  when  the  seeds  are 
supposed  to  be  bad  after  a  wet  season,  when  they  may  have 
been  damaged  during  the  harvesting  period.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  thickly  unless  the  seeds  are  very 
bad  indeed.  By  means  of  a  botanical  lens  you  can  generally 
tell  whether  the  bulk  of  the  seeds  are  good  or  not.  If  well 
filled  and  plump,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  them  will  germinate.  That  is  if  they  are  not  too 
old,  and  this  would  seldom  happen  if  you  get  your  seeds 
annually  from  a  reliable  source.  Even  if  half  the  packet  of 
seeds  were  wasted  every  year  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to 
avoid  thick  sowing  out  of  doors  at  least,  because  seedlings  are 
often  greatly  injured  by  overcrowding  even  when  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  existence.  Even  when  sowing  seeds  in  boxes 
under  glass  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  thick  sowing  unless  you 
intend  to  transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  well  ger¬ 
minated,  otherwise  they  soon  spoil  one  another. 

Twin  Mushroom.  (G.  Davison.) 

The  curious  Mushroom  you  sent  us  occasionally  turns  up  in 
beds  where  they  are  grown  in  quantity.  They  do  not  always 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  particular  case  the  two 
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Mushrooms  have  grown  together  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  and 
also  by  the  edges  of  the  cap.  We  have  seen  an  instance  in 
which  one  of  the  twin  specimens  was  turned  upside  down,  so 
that  the  stalk  of  one  arose  from  the  ground  and  the  other  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  air,  the  two  caps  being  joined  back  to  back.  In 
case  any  of  our  readers  might  wish  to  know  further  of  this 
curiosity  we  could  communicate  with  you  on  another  occasion. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  H.)  1,  Lithospermum  prostratum  ;  2,  Scilla  italica  ;  3, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  ;  4,  Iris  germainca  ;  5,  Iberis  sem- 
pervirens  ;  6,  a  garden  variety  of  Polyanthus. — (H.  W.  M.) 
1,  Boronia  heterophylla  ;v  2,  Boronia  elatior  ;  3,  Cytisus  scopa- 
rius  andreanus  ;  4,'  Cytisus  albus  ;  5,  Rubus  spectabilis  ;  6, 
Fritillaria  imperialis. — (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Iris  Xiphion  var.  ;  2, 
Arabis  albida  ;  3,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  va,r.  ;  4,  Doronicum 

Pardalianches.— (R,  J.)  1,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  2,  Tetratheca 
pilosa  ;  3,  Veronica  hulkeana  ;  4,  Aotus  gracillima  ;  5,  Eupa- 
torium  adenophorum  ;  6,  Polygala  myrtifolia  grandiflora. 
(R.  M.)  1,  Erica  persoluta  alba  ;  2,  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor  ;  3,  Kennedya  prostrata  Marryattae. — (T.  B.)  1,  Cattleya 
Schroderae  ;  2,  Oncidium  concolor  ;  3,  Oncidium  maculatum.  - 
(C.  A.  II.)  1,  Rivina  laevis  ;  2,  Ardisia  crenata  ;  3,  Pandanus 
graminifolius ;  4,  Isoloma  deppeanum  ;  5,  Lonicera  japonica 
aureo-reticul  ata .  (Your  other  question  next  week  ) 

Communications  Received. 

II.  Kitley. — Scrutator. — J.  B.  Bailliere  et  fils. — R.  Thatcher. 
— D.  M.  —  Pete. — William  Barron  and  Son. — B.  L. — Scrutator. 

_ Scottie.  — Northern .  — Chas  Comfort. —Henry  J.  Capon. 

Revue  de  l’Horticulture  Beige.— Flora  and  Sylva.— R.  S. — 
A  J.  M.  W.  R.— A.  P.  R.— K.  R.-E.  J.  S.— A.  M.— W.  W. 
— P.  P. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Storrie  and  Storrie,  22  and  24,  Seagate,  Dundee. — 'Seeds, 
Storrie’s  Selections,  1903. 

Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  52  and  53,  London  Wall,  London, 
E.C.—  General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Garden 
Requisites,  and  Fertilisers. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  The  Nurseries,  Chester. — Bedding  and 
Border  Plants,  Dahlias,  etc.  ;  also  Extra  'Choice  Flower  Seeds. 
Pelargoniums,  Farm  Seeds,  High  Class  Fertilisers,  etc. 

Hugh  Loiv  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 
Catalogue  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  etc.  ;  also  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations,  New  and  Scarce  Roses,  and  Water  Lilies. 


A  Patriotic  Tree. — One  of  the  greatest  treasures  in  the 
Hohenzollern  Museum  at  Berlin  is  a  fragment  of  wood  from  an 
ancient  Pear-tree  at  the  foot  of  the  Untersberg,  near  .■salzbeig, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  would  blossom  and  bear  so  long 
as  the  German  Empire  flemished,  but  would  die  with  the  tall 
of  the  Imperial  power.  In  1806,  when  the  Empire  was  dissolved 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed  the  tree  withered 
away,  and  the  poet  Chamisso  alluded  to  the  old  legend  m  one 
of  his  poems.  The  tree  remained  lifeless  for  over  60  years,  but 
in  1871,  after  the  .establishment  of  the  new  German  Empire, 
the  old  trunk  suddenly  put  forth  branches,  blossomed,  and  bore 

fruit.  Such  is  the  legend. 

*  *  * 

Resurrection  Plant. — “  What  is  generally  known  as  ihe  Rose 
of  Jericho  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  curiosities 
of  plant  life  known  as  resurrection  plants,  though  other  varieties 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of  these  oddities.  <  he  Rose 
of  Jericho  is  said  to  be  imported  from  the  valley  of  the  River 
Jordan,  and  is  the  resurrection  plant  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  plant  when  received  from  its  native  home  is  simply  a  bunch 
of  leafless  and  seemingly  lifeless  sticks  or  branches,  clustered 
together  tightly.  When  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  however, 
the  branches  expand,  seed  buds  unfold,  and  soon  the  green 
foliage  starts  out,  and  the  plant  really  grows.”  We  cannot  agree 
with  this  latter  statement,  made  by  a  contemporary.  If  it  had 
been  said  that  the  seeds  germinated,  and  gave  rise  to  seedlings, 
the  statement  would  have  been  correct,  provided  there  had  been 
fruits  on  the  plant,  which  is  an  annual  Crucifer,  sometimes 
grown  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  this  country.  When  once  the 
stems  of  the  plant  are  dead,  they  are  dead  to  all  eternity,  and 
if  placed  in  water  merely  spread  out,  assuming  the  form  they 
had  in  life,  but  the  gld  plant  never  expands  any  more  buds. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Vild  Finds  of  Ferns. 

The  Gardening  World,  as  well  as  other 
apers,  often  rail  at  the  collectors  of  plants, 
lit  particularly  these  who  uproot  them, 
liolesale  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
lem  to-  dealers,  who.  sell  them  at  Id.  a  root, 
here  are  collectors  and  collectors,  however, 
ho  rail  a.t  one  another  over  the  manner  of 
ealing  with  the  plants  by  those  who  find 
hem.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  in 
ie  “Fern  Bulletin”  for  April  last,  is  com¬ 
bining  about  the  collecting  of  Ferns  in 
-inerica  by  the  pteridologists  of  that  coun- 
7-  He  enters  a  protest  against  the  collectr 
of  a  rare  find  for  mere  herbarium 
laterial,  urging  that  the  collectors  destroy 
he  finds  by  the  mere  removal  of  the  fronds 


for  the  purpose  of  drying.  He  instances  a 
form  of  Dicksonia.  pilosiuscula,  of  which  ten 
fronds  were  taken,  at  the  time  oil  its  dis,u 
covery.  Later  on  in  the  season,  when  a 
second  growth  had  been  made,  other  six 
fronds,  were  collected.  By  thus  denuding 
the  Fern  of  its  fronds  twice  in  the  season,  the 
likelihood  is.  that  the  plant  will  die, , and  no¬ 
thing  will  remain  for  future  collectors,  and 
the  dried  fronds  merely  constitute  the 
epitaph  of  such  rare  Ferns  that  once  existed, 
but.  which  no.  others  can  now  possess,  except 
those  who.  were  fortunate1  enough  to  find 
them.  Mr.  Druery  mentions  the  treatment 
he  meted  out  to  some  of  his  own  rare  finds. 
He  took  up  the  plants  entirely,  took  them 
home,  potted  them,  and  when,  they  had 
developed  fertile  fronds  secured  spores  front 
which  he  raised  in  one  instance  300  typical 
specimens!.  These  he  freely  distributed  far’ 
and  wide  amongst  his  friends,  so.  that,  owing 
to  the  number  of  cultivators,  possessing  these 
Ferns,  others,  in  all  parts  of  the.  country  may 
be  supplied  from  such  sources.  His  plan,  is 
certainly  a.  better  one  than  the  first  we  men¬ 
tioned,  but  we  think  that.  a.  better  plan  would 
be.  to  leave  the  original  specimen  in  the  site 
where  it  grew,  thereby  leaving  the  Fern,  flora 
of  the  district  richer  in  Fern  forms  to  that, 
extent  at  least.  Visit  the  district  again,  by 
all  means,  and  collect  a.  reasonable,  number 
of  fertile  fronds  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
young  plants.  The  fewer  people  that  know 
of  the  habitats  of  these  rare  specimens,  the 
better.  We  think  it  a.  pity  that  so.  many 
really  noteworthy  finds  have  been  wrested 
from  their  native  habitats  by  man,  and  which 
probably  will  know  them  no.  longer.  Would 
it  not  be  a  better  plan,  for  the.  pteridologists 
to.  mark  the  spot  of  these  rare  and  good 
things  in  their  notebooks,  and  merely  estab¬ 
lish  pilgrimages  amongst,  the  confraternity 
to.  go  and  see.  these  rarities  on  the  occasion  of 
holidays  and  other  times,  whether  arranged 
or  otherwise?  Would  it  not  occasion,  then, 
a.  rare  pleasure  to.  see  such  Ferns  growing  in, 
the  cradle  of  their  birth,  against,  knowing  the 
fact.  that,  they  might  have  existed  there 
without  even  a  tombstone  to.  their  memory  ? 

■ — o — 

Parliament  and  Fruit  Trees. 

For  some  tune  past  Sir  James.  Rankin  has 
been  bringing  a.  Bill  before  Parliament  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  eradication  of  fun¬ 
goid  diseases  and  injurious  insects  amongst 
fruit  trees  in  nurseries.  The  idea,  seems  t.o, 
be  that  eveiy  nursery  containing  stock 
should  be  inspected  once  a,  year,  and  wher¬ 
ever  disease  or  insect  pests  exist  upon  the 
trees,  an  order  is  to.  be  made  by  the.  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  their  destruction.  A  clause 
provides  compensation  for  loss  that  may  he 
incurred'  by  the.  growers  of  such  trees.  A  good 
deal  of  adverse,  criticism  among  nurserymen 
lias  already  been  directed  against  the  Bill, 
with,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  amount  of  jus¬ 


tice.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  the 
Bill  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood  or  even 
explained  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  himself. 
Nurseries  alone,  whether  or  not  inspected, 
say,  half  a.  dozen  times  in  the  year,  will  not, 
by  any  means.,  secure  the  entire  eradication 
of  pests.  The  fruitgrowers’  and  market  gar¬ 
deners’  plantations  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  inspected  just  as  closely  as  those  of  the 
nurserymen.  Indeed,  we  think  that  an  old 
orchard  is  the  more  likely  place  for  fruit-tree 
diseases  and  pests  than,  a,  nursery  of  young 
stock,  constantly  under  the.  watchful  eye  of 
the  nurseryman  himself.  There  is  another 
aspect  to  the  question,  and  that  is  the  com¬ 
pensation  to.  be  provided  for  loss,  which  may 
be  incurred  by  the  owners  of  stock.  If  this 
compensation  is  placed  at  a  high  rate,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  some  growers  sufficiently  un¬ 
scrupulous.  to  take,  advantage  of  it  by  allow¬ 
ing  their  stock  to  become  a.  prey  to.  insect 
and  fungoid  enemies  with  the.  view  of  being 
recouped  for  their  trouble.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Bill  will  be  put.  on  a.  proper 
footing  to.  do  justice  to  everybody  concerned, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  sure  that  the 
stock  is  thoroughly  disinfected. 

— o — - 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

From  the  annual  report  and  schedule  of 
prizes  before  us.  we  note  the  alterations  made 
in  the  usual  programme  of  the  above  society. 
For  a.  period  of  twenty-six  years  ttiey  held 
their  exhibitions,  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
which  has  now  been  sold.  The  society  made 
that  their  headquarters,  in  1877  at  the  time 
they  were  known  as  the  Borough  of  Hack¬ 
ney  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  from  the 
time  they  had  thus,  established  themselves 
at  Westminster  they  flourished  to,  such  an 
extent,  both  financially  and  otherwise,  that  it 
finally  resulted  in  the  change  of  the  title  of 
the  society  to  that  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  The  final  show  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  in  December  last,  and  since 
then  the  committee  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  finding  fresh  quarters.  An  arrangement 
lias  been  made  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Co. 
for  the  holding  of  three,  exhibitions — namely, 
on  October  6th  and  7th;  on  November  10th, 
11th,  and  12th;  and  on  December  8th  and 
0th.  We.  note  with  some  satisfaction,  that 
the  sum  of  £200  is.  to  be  given,  towards  the 
prizes  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Co..,  for  the  three 
shows.  Some  revision  of  schedule,  has.  been 
necessitated,  and  entrance  fees  for  members 
have  been  instituted,  as  well  as  some  regula¬ 
tions.  affecting  the  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
These  things,  have  been  done  with  the  object 
of  strengtlf|nirig  the  income,  and  the  society 
looks  towards  its  members,  to  give  their  loyal 
support  .  We  hope  also  that  there  will  he  no 
falling  away  in  the.  character  and  quality  of 
the  shows,,  such  as  have  hitherto  been  held 
at.  Westminster.  The.  financial  statements 
of  the  society  seem  in  a  fair  way. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broad  Beans. —  The  earliest  planting  ought  now  to  be  well 
advanced,  and  to  encourage  the  pods  to  swell  away  quickly 
the  points  of  the  growths  should  be  pinched  out  immediately 
sufficient  dowers  are  visible  to’  ensure  a  crop.  As  soon  as  the 
blooms  are  set,  apply  a  good  mulching  of  half-decayed  manure 
between  the  plants'.  On  the  drst  signs  of  black  aphis  syringe 
the  growth  with  strong  soft  soap  and  water,  a  sure  remedy, 
without  doing  the  plants  any  injury.  Make  one  more  good 
sowing  in  trenches  of  green  Broad  W  indsor. 

Peas.  —  Plants  which  are  now  coming  into  full  bearing  in 
cool  houses  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  manure-water 
and  the  foliage  freely  syringed  early  morning  and  afternoon. 
Successional  sowings  on  south  borders  which  are  coming  into' 
dower  should  be'  stopped  after  the  third  or  fourth  truss  of  bloom 
has  shown,  which  will  make  a,  considerable  difference  to  the 
time  of  picking. 

Attend  to  the  staking  of  later  kinds,  and  carefully  train  the 
growth  of  any  of  the  larger  varieties  in  the'  drst  instance',  to 
give  them  a  fair  staid,  as  these  never  do  so  well  if  allowed  to 
fall  about  and  become  crippled.  This  is  a.  most  important  date 
for  sowing  late  varieties,  and  very  much  will  depend  as  to  the 
success'  or  otherwise  on  the  selection  of  kinds  and  the  way  these 
are  put  in.  In  any  case,  the  soil  should  be  deeply  worked  and 
made,  thoroughly  rich  with  good  half-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
but  preference  should  always  be  given  to  well-prepared  trenches, 
which  not  only  ensures  a,  good  deep  roohrun,  but  the  watering 
can  be  much  more  thoroughly  done  in  dry  weather. 

The  demand  will,  of  course,  have  to-  regulate  the  supply, 
but  a  small  sowing  should  in  any  case  be  made  weekly  up  till 
the  10th  of  next  month.  Strictly  avoid  overcrowding,  both 
by  not  sowing  too  thickly  and  thinning  well  out  after  the  plants 
are  above  ground.  Many  late  Peasi  are  simply  starved  and 
ruined  through  this  common  error.  There  are  many  varieties 
well  suited  for  late  sowings,  but  I  know  of  none  so  good  as 
Autocrat  for  general  purposes' ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  veiy  pro¬ 
lific  and  robust,  consequently  able  to  withstand  attacks  of 
mildew  much  better  than  many,  and,  fortunately,  it  will  succeed 
in  almost  all  localities. 

Onions.  —  Plants  which  were  raised  in,  heat  and  put  out.  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  as  previously  advised,  have  had  a 
good  start.  It.  will  be  necessary  to'  go  over  them  on  a.  fine1  day 
and  make  thoroughly  firm  with  the  hands  ;  remove  any  which 
do  not  look  like  growing,  and  replace  from  the  store  boxes,  or 
pots.  Give  a  good  dusting  of  fresh  soot  during  evening  or  early 
in  the  morning.  The  surface  should  be  well  stirred  with  the 
Dutch  hoe,  and  apply  a  good  mulching  of  sifted  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure.  Those  sown  in,  the  beds  during  the  early  days  of 
March  should  be  frequently  Dutch-hoed,  partially  thinned  when 
large  enough,  and  apply  a  dusting  of  fresh  soot  weekly.  Seed 
may  yet  be  sown  for  producing  Onions  for  pickling  ;  sow  fairly 
thick  dither  in  drills  or  broadcast. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — Every  inducement  should  be  given 
these  to  swell  away  freely  by  applying  a,  little  good  vegetable 
manure  and  soot  in  equal  proportions  about  every  eight  or  ten 
days,  which  is  best  done  in  showery  weather.  Hoe  frequently, 
and,  should  diy  weather  set  in,  give  good  drenchings  of  farm¬ 
yard  liquid,  and  damp  over  the  tops  every  afternoon.  However 
careful  one  may  be,  a  certain  number  are  almost  sure  tor  throw 
up  flower-spikes. ;  these  should  be  picked  out  immediately  they 
are  seen,  and  though  the  bulbs  will  be  of  little  use  either  for 
exhibition  or  keeping,  they  will  make  useful-sized  Onions  for 
kitchen  use,  and  these  should  be  used  first. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — -Make  good  plantations  of  these  on  land 
which  has  been  well  prepared  ;  plants  which  were  raised  in,  heat 
and  duly  pricked  out  will  now  be  quite  ready.  Allow  plenty 
of  room  both  between  the  plants  and  rows, ;  for  the  stronger 
growing  varieties  3  ft.  between  the  rows  and  2  ft.  6  in-  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  will  be  none  too,  much.  Plant  firmly,  and 
thoroughly  soak  in  ;  should  the  soil  be  addicted  to1  clubbing, 
fill  up  the  holes  with  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes. 


Seakale  cuttings,  which  have  been  planted  out,  ought  now 
to  have  their  growths  reduced  to  one.  A  few  finely-sifted  cinder 
ashes  should  be  placed  round  each,  which  will  prevent  them 
being  damaged  by  slugs ;  and  in  showery  weather  give  slight 
dressings  of  artificial  manure  and  soot.  Stir  up  the  ground 
frequently  to  free  it  of  Aveeds,  and  at  the  same  time  to1  encourage 
a  free  early  growth  so  necessaryT  for  building  up  good  crowns 
by  early  autumn.  E.  Beckett. 

Aidenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

The  Peach  Wall. — As  the  weather  has  turned  more  genial, 
the  front  protecting  material  should  be  removed,  allowing  the 
coping,  if  any,  to,  remain  another  week  or  so.,  Persevere  with 
an  approved  wash  to'  rid  the  trees  of  aphis,  which  the  late 
ungenial  weather  favoured  ;  and  where  the  leaf  curl  or  blister 
has  madei  its,  appearance  such  foliage  should  be  gradually  cut 
away  and  burnt.  Trees  here  are  thickly  set,  and  fruit  swelling 
away  nicely,  and  Avhere  such  is  the  case  thinning  may  be  begun 
by  rubbing  off  the  smaller  ancl  ill-placed  fruit  first,  and  all 
superfluous  shoots  not  required  to  be  laid  in  for  next  year’s 
fruiting.  The  recent  rains  will  have  benefited  the  trees  im¬ 
mensely,  and  artificial  watering  can  be  dispensed  Avith  for  the 
time,  though  a  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  posi¬ 
tion  the  trees  occupy,  and  on  no  account  let  them  get,  dry  at  the 
root,  during  the  next  six  months ;  in  fact,  peaches  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  even  when  resting.  I  am  fully  convinced 
where  this  is  the  case  it,  is  partly,  if  not  Avholly,  the  cause  of 
buds  dropping  in  the  folloAving  spring. 

Apricots. — These  have  set  in  clusters,  and  have  been 
thinned ;  such  fruit  make  fairly  good  tarts  when  not  too'  far 
advanced.  The  final  thinning  should  not  take  place  until  ston¬ 
ing  has  gone  past,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach.  Nail  dr  tie 
in  leading  growths,  alloAving  free  space  for  development  of 
branch,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  tiny  maggot  so 
destructive'  to,  tender  fruits,  as  Avell  as  foliage.  These  are 
usually  found  enwrapped,  in.  the  points  of  the  shoots',  and  should 
be  squeezed  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Where  nails  and 
shreds  are  used,  an.  eye  must  be  kept  that  such  are  not  hinder¬ 
ing  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  and  should  be  removed  before 
doing  any  injury. 

Figs. — The  exceptionally  severe  frosts  for  the  month  of  April , 
have  played  havoc  with  the  embryo,  fruits,  the  majority  having 
turned  black,  and  in  many  instances  the  centres  of  the  leading 
shoots  are  blackened  as  well.  I  am  referring  to  trees  in  the 
open ;  those  having  the  protection  of  a,  Avail  appear  to  have 
escaped  with  little  or  no  injury,  but  such  favour  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  further  inland,  and  I  fear  where  the  trees  are  exposed 
the  crop  has'  been  ruined  for  this  season.  Any  shoots  damaged 
by  frost  should  be  shortened  back  to  firm  wood,  and  eveiy  en¬ 
couragement,  given  to  the  trees  to  make  a,  new  start,  and  do  not 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  disbud. 

Pears,  etc. — This  is  another  fruit  severely  damaged  by  the 
frost,  and  it,  is  to  be  feared  crops,  Avill  be  light,  throughout  the 
country.  Those  that  were  set  are  cracked  all  to  pieces,  and  are 
worthless,  just  one  here  and  there  having  escaped.  Morello 
Cherries  on  north  walls  were  in  full  blossom,  and,  as  far  as  can 
be  noted  in  these  gardens1,  little  or  no  damage  has  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  sweet  varieties  on  the  same 
site.  Fortunately,  Apples,  except  in  a,  few  instances,  were-  not 
advanced  enough  to  suffer,  but,  the  feAv  that  were  in  bloom  had 
their  petals,  browned  as  though  they  had  been  scorched  with 
fire.  Currants,  also  Gooseberries,  are  safe  with  us,  though  I 
hear  a,  great,  many  fruit  of  the  latter  have  fallen,  especially 
in  low-lying  districts.  Strawberries  were  on  the  safe  side,  and 
are  pushing  up  their  flower  spikes,  and,  having  had  a  thorough 
soaking  of  late,  a  strawy  mulch  should  be  at  once  laid  on,  pack¬ 
ing  it  well  around  each  croAvn.  This  will  answer  two  purposes 
— keep  the  fruit  clean  and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  slugs,  and 
help  to,  retain  the  moisture  in.  the  ground,  in  case  a,  dry  time 
sets  in  before  the  fruits  are  all  gathered.  James  Matne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Euphorbias. — There  are  two'  popular  species  of  this  extensive 
genus,  viz.,  E.  pulcherrima,  known  in  the  vernacular  as  Podn- 
settia  pulcherrima,  and  E.  fulgens,  better  known  as  E.  jacqui- 
niaeflora.  Both  are  unique  for  making  a  display  in  warm 
houses  during  the  winter  months,  and  as  along  season  of  active 
growth  is  essential  to*  ensure  abundant  blossom,  the  cuttings 
should  now  be  inserted,  if  not  previously  done.  Assuming  that 
the  plants  that  did  service  last  winter  were  placed  in  heat  a  few 
weeks  ago*,  there  will  now  be  some  stout  cuttings  upon  them. 
Take  off  with  a  piece  of  old  matured  wood  when  they  are 
about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  insert  in  a  finely-sifted  com¬ 
post  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions.  Plunge 
in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and  keep  close  and  shaded.  Dew  them 
over  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  when  rooted  pot  off  singly  in 
thumb  pots.  Keep  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  growing  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65deg.  to  70deg.  until  well  established,  when  pot  on 
into*  larger  pots  and  grow  somewhat  cooler.  Avoid  excessive 
heat  during  summer,  or  the  plants  will  become  long-jointed. 
Dwarf  plants  with  large  heads  of  bracts  are  good  points  in 
E.  pulcherrima,  whilst  long,  well-matured  growths  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  producing  abundant  blossom  in  E.  fulgens. 

Table  Plants. — This  is  a  capital  time  to*  insert  strong  cut¬ 
tings  of  various  stove  plants  for  the  production  of  brightly- 
coloured  plants  for  decorating  in  the  dwelling  during  summer 
and  autumn.  Small  plants  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Acalyphas, 
Abutilon  Sawitzii,  Panax  Victoria,  and  others  too*  numerous 
to  mention  here,  are  adapted  for  many  purposes,  but  especially 
for  dinner  table  decoration.  Nothing  larger  than  3in.  pots 
need  be  used,  for  when  these  become  well  filled  with  roots  high 
feeding  may  be  practised  to  keep  them  healthy  and  well  clothed 
with  leafage  to*  the  rim  of  the  pot.  None  but  strong,  well- 
coloured  shoots  should  be  inserted  for  the  above  purpose,  and 
these  are  usually  to*  be  had  in  plenty  at  this  date.  Aim  at 
striking  them  as  quickly  as*r possible  to*  avoid  loss*  of  foliage. 
When  well  rooted  keep  them  up  to  the  light,  but  give 
slight  shade  for  a*  few  hours  in  the*  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
These  small  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  root* ;  if  they  dry  quickly  immerse  them  occasionally  in  a 
bucket  of  tepid  water. 

Rivina  humilis.- — The  chief  beauty  of  this  plant*  lies*  in  its 
racemes  of  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  on  well-grown  plants 
are  borne  in  profusion  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  A 
stove  treatment  is  necessary  to  give  the  best  results,  and  they 
are  readily  propagated  from  seeds  or  cuttings  at  this  time. 
Plants*  adapted  for  the  beauty  of  their  berries  alone  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  table  decoration  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
this  species*  is  deserving  of  more  extensive  cultivation  on  that* 
account.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Hybrid  Phaius. — There  are*  no  more  useful  or  attractive 
Orchids  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  hybrid  Phaius  which 
belong  to  the  kinds  that  have  been  derived  from  the  influence 
of  P.  simulans  as  one  of  its  parents.  They  include  such  lovely 
kinds  as  P.  Norman  in  its  endless  variations*,  and  the  easily- 
cultivated  P.  Cooksonii.  I  have  had  large  plants  of  the  latter 
in  the  house  used  for  decorative  purposes  for  as  much  as*  five 
and  six  weeks  during  the*  past  spring.  It*  is  remarkable  the 
length  of  time  these  plants  last  in  perfection,  and,  instead  of 
injury  being  done  to  the  plants,  it  seems  to  be  the  very  tiling 
the  plants  require.  It  may  be  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  expand,  the  plants  immediately  become 
dormant,  and  the  cooler  conditions  thus  provided  are  exactly 
the  conditions  most  suitable  for  their  requirements.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  plants  are  returned  to  the  house  in  which  they  have 
been  grown  they  commence  growing,  and  soon  become  ready 
for  repotting  attention. 

I  am  unable  to  conceive  why  these  plants  are  not  more 
popular  in  our  prominent  Orchid  establishments,  for  we  rarely 
see  a  plant  well  grown  in  any  of  the  places  in  the  South  of 


England.  If  we  ask  the  reason  we  are  told  that  they  are 
difficult  subjects  to  deal  with,  and  the  Orchid-grower  is  some¬ 
what  shy  at  tackling  them.  I  am  convinced  that  where  suit¬ 
able  conditions  are  provided  there  is  no  -class  of  plants  that  are 
more  easy  of  culture,  and,  what  is  further,  I  feel  sure  that  these 
hybrids  will '  become  more  popular  as  their  utility  becomes 
ascertained.  There  are  no  subjects  of  the  Orchid  family  more 
deserving  of  attention  where  ordinary  plant  stove  accommo¬ 
dation  can  be  provided.  Where  Phaius  grandifolius  and  its 
allied  genera  succeed,  there  also*  will  the  hybrids  be  found  to* 
thrive,  with  no  more  cultural  requirements  or  attention. 

Re-potting.— -I  would  advise  that  the  plants  should  be 
annually  re-potted  ;  being  robust  growing,  an  abundant  supply 
of  root  moisture  is  necessary  through  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  This  naturally  causes  the  potting  compost 
to  become  exhausted,  and  in  need  of  annual  replenishing.  I 
find  it  best  to  re-pot  the  plants  at  the  present  season.  The 
plants  should  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  more  than  can  be  possibly  helped. 
Remove  all  the  old  compost,  and,  after  cutting  away  all  dead 
roots  and  decaying  matter,  select  a  clean  pot  just  large  enough 
to  contain  the  plant*  comfortably ;  place  about  2  in.  of  broken 
crocks  at  the  bottom,  and,  after  placing  the  plant  in  position, 
fill  in  carefully,  but  firmly,  with  a  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf  soil,  rough  sand,  or  broken  crocks,  and 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  dried  cow  manure.  The  top  may  be  sur¬ 
faced  with  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 

Those  who  prefer  the  use  of  leaf  soil,  and  have  had  some 
little  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  in  the 
latter  compost,  will  find  very  good  results  from  this  com¬ 
post*.  Having  tried  both  kinds  of  compost  side  by  side*,  I  give 
my  preference  for  the  compost  first  mentioned  above.  Divi¬ 
sions  and  small  plants  should  have  a  larger  proportion  of  leaf 
soil  in  the  compost.  Water  the  plants  thoroughly  as  soon  as 
re-potting  has  been  done,  and  arrange  the  plants  near  the  roof 
glass  in  a  house  where  the  hot,  humid  conditions*  of  the  plant 
stove  can  be  provided.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Shrubby  Honeysuckles. — The  shrubby  varieties  of  Loniceras 
are  at  this  season  among  the  most  interesting  of  our  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  tho*i  gh  one  seldom  sees  them  hi  gardens,  yet 
several  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  they  succeed  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  and  require  but  little  attention.  Those  which 
bloom  quite  early  in  the  year,  when  little  other  flower  is  visible, 
are  also  valuable  o*n  account  of  their  deliciously-scented  white 
flowers,  the  best,  of  them  being  Lonicera  (or  Chamaecerasus) 
fragrantissima*,  L.  Standishii  and  L.  ligustrifolia*. 

The  species  which  flo  wer  during  this  month  and  the*  next  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  appended  list  comprises  the  best  and 
showiest,  several  of  which  produce  immense*  quantities  of  flower, 
and  all  of  them  make  pleasing  bushes  of  light  green  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  young  growths*,  which,  after 
blooming,  may  be*  lightly  pruned.  The  plants  will  be  benefited 
by  occasionally  cutting  the  old  wood  hard  back,  which  will 
cause  them  to*  make  nice  bushy  plants,  and  keep  them  within 
bounds.  The  best  are  L.  Morrowii,  pure  white ;  L.  Morrowii 
rosea,,  pink  -  L.  pulcherrima,  deep  rose ;  L.  Blanc  Virginale,  a 
very  showy  variety,  flowers  pure  white ;  L.  tartarica,  rubriflora*, 
deep  red,  the  best*  of  this*  colour  ;  L.  muscaviense,  white ;  and 
L.  tartarica.  splendens,  pale  pink. 

Climbing  Honeysuckles,  in  whatever  position  they  are*  grow¬ 
ing,  will  now  need  to  have  the  long  growths  tied  or  nailed  neatly 
int  but  not  tightly,  or  much  of  the  natural  beauty  will  be 
spoiled.  It  often,  happens  that  these  become  infested  with  in¬ 
sect  life  before  they  commence  to*  flower,  and  when  this*  is  the 
case  no*  time  should  be  lost  in  clearing  the  plants  of  these* 
pests.  A  thorough  syringing  of  some  reliable  insecticide 
should  be  given,  which  is  best  done  in  the  evening,  and  well 
wash  off  the  following  morning  with  clear  water.  A  good, 
mulching  of  half-decayed  farmyard  manure  will  be*  most  bene¬ 
ficial  if  applied  at  this  season. 

The  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  is  a  very  beautiful  plant* 
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but,  being  somewhat  tender  if  exposed  to  cold  winds,  it  should 
have  a  warm  position  on  a  wall  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country.  Lonicera  japonica  is-  quite  hardy  and  retains  its 
foliage  during  winter,  while  the  flowers  have  a  most  delicious 
fragrance.  The  variegated  form,  aureo-reticulata,  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  for  any  position.  L.  flava  is  another  species  for  a.  warm 
wall ;  the  flowers  are  sweetly  scented  and  deep  yellow  in  colour, 
which,  with  age,  becomes  paler.  Others  well  suited  for  any 
situation  are  L.  flexuosa,  L.  Perielymenum,  and  the  varieties 
known  as  Dutch  and  Late  Dutch  Honeysuckles. 

Climbing  Plants  on  Pergolas  -  These  will  need  attention 
in  the  way  of  tying  and  regulating  the  growths,  and  see  that 
each  plant  is  not  encroaching  on  its  neighbour.  This  includes 
Clematis  of  sorts1,  Roses,  Vines,  Jasminums,  A’ristolochia,  etc. 

Ivy. — That  which  is  covering  walls  or  buildings  should  now 
be  clipped  hard  back  with  the  shears,  SO'  that  it  presents  a  neat 
and  tidy  appearance,  and  this  will  also  cause  it  to  break  away 
freely  and  remain  green  all  the  summer. 

Yew  and  Holly  Hedges. — These  often  have  a  starved  and 
ragged  appearance,  generally  caused  by  the  soil  becoming  worn 
out,  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  surface  should  be  pricked 
up  and  a.  thorough  good  top-dressing  of  half-decayed  farmyard 
manure  applied.  Copiousf  supplies  of  water  and  frequent 
syringings  overhead  in  dry  weather  will  also1  help  to  give  the 
hedges  a  fresh  and  green  appearance. 

Newly-planted  trees' and  shrubs  should  be  carefully  examined. 
See  that  they  are  securely  staked  and  tied,  and  that  the  tying 
material  is  not  injuring  the’ bark.  In  the  case  of  small  trees, 
broad  pieces  of  bast  will  be  the  safest  thing  to>  use,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  small  twine,  as  this  often,  gets  left  till  it  ha.Si  severely 
cut  the  stem.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Miltonia  Vexillaria. 

Well-cultivated  specimens— not  a  horticultural  difficulty — 
of  this  species  in  flower  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  floral 
beauties  in  the  Orchideae.  In  its  natural  habitat  it  occurs  at 
elevations  of  from1 4,000  ft.  to  6,500  ft.  above  sea  level,  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  forests,  where  the  hygrometric  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  such  that  the  air  never  becomes  arid. 
Moreover,  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  Colombian  species  morpho¬ 
logically  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  pallid  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  physiologically  by  requiring  3  deg.  to  10  deg.  less  heat,  a 
computation  of  which  facts  are  serviceable'  to  the  grower. 
Rodriguezia  fragrans  (syn.  Burlingtonia  fragrans). 

As  a  basket  plant,  this  charming  little  Orchid  is  naturally 
adapted,  when  its  pendent  -  racemes  of  white  flowers — which 
have  the  centre  of  the  lip  stained  yellow — are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  whilst  the  observer  can  regale  himself  with  their 
delicious  Hawthorn-like  fragrance.  Native  of  Tropical 
America. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans. 

A  handsome  Odontoglot,  which  by  reason  of  the  deep  colour 
of  its  flowers  forms  a  worthy  contrast  to  crispum.  The  flower’s, 
borne  on  scapes  sometimes  3  ft.  long,  are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in 
diameter,  golden-yellow  blotched  cinnamon.  The  petals,  which 
are  broader  than  the  sepals,  have  sinuate  margins,  whilst  the 
lip  has  the  anterior  portion  cinnamon  coloured,  bordered,  and 
having  a  disc  of  pale  yellow.  Native  of  New  Granada. 
Amherstia  nobilis. 

Probably  the  noblest  of  all  flowering  trees,  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  is  almost  unsurpassable.  Unfortunately  for  its  accom¬ 
modation,  it  necessitates  a  large  building,  and  for  its  cultiva,- 
tion  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  when  it  forms 
a  large,  branching  ever-green  tree,  with  imparipinnate  leaves 


fully  2  ft.  long  of  six  to  eight  leaflets.  The  racemes,  which  are 
axillary,  are  long  and  pendulous,  bearing  large,  spreading 
papilionaceous  flowers  of  a  rich  vermilion  colour,  diversified  by 
each  petal  having  a  yellow  apical  blotch.  In  shape  the  flower 
differs  somewhat  from  the  true  Pea-shape,  inasmuch  as  the  keel 
is  apparently  obsolete,  being  represented  by  two  small  teeth, 
and  by  the  possession  of  two  petaloid,  strap-shaped  prophylls 
below  the  limb.  Discovered  in  India  about  1837,  it  was  first 
flowered  in  1849,  the  first  raceme  being  presented  to  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Pimelea  spectabilis. 

An  attractive  and  useful  hard-wooded  plant  of  decorative 
qualities  for  greenhouse  stages,  forming  in  3-in.  to  4-in.  pots 
plants  about  16  in.  high,  freely  branched,  and  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  shrubby  Veronica.  Its  branches  are  clothed  with 
linear-pointed,  glabrous,  decussate  leaves,  terminating  in  an 
involucrate  head  of  nearly  white  flowers.  Native  of  Australia. 
Leptospermum  scoparium  (syn.  L.  baccatum). 

A  greenhouse  plant  of  a  shrubby  nature,  with  numerous 
spray-like  branches,  having  -small  leaves,  and  very  profusely 
studded  with  pure  white  Hawthorn-like  flowers.  Native  of 
Australia. 

Lathyrus  pubescens. 

A  robust  and  handsome  early-flowering  Pea  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  and  a  desirable  adjunct  to  our  greenhouse  plants.  Its 
climbing  stem,  4  ft,  to  7  ft.  long,  is  freely  branched  and  pro¬ 
duce®  abundantly  raceme®  of  lilac-coloured,  sweehscented 
flowers.  Leaves  of  two  oblong  leaflets,  with  three  slender  ten¬ 
drils.  Inflorescence  a  cylindrical,  somewhat  closely-packed 
raceme  of  sessile  flowers  in  whorls  of  four.  The  standard  of  the 
flower  is  in.  broad,  erect,  having  a.  shallow  grove  running  up 
the  middle,  from  which  the  two  sides  fold  back  so  that  they 
touch  each  other  behind  the  midrib. 

Tulipa  micheliana. 

An  attractive  and  graceful  Tulip,  about  14  in.  high,  with 
usually,  three  ascending,  long-pointed,  glaucous  leaves  and 
pubescent  peduncle.  The  flower  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  having 
a  pretty  black,  feather-shaped  blotch  running  up  the  bottom 
third  of  the  flower,  and  surrounded  by  a  yellow-rayed  band. 
Erica  candidissima. 

A  handsome,  erect  form,  forming  an  attractive  specimen,  of 
the  long-flowered  section.  Its  pure  white  flowers  render  it 
very  conspicuous  in  a  collection  at  the  present  season. 

Onosma  albo  rosea. 

A  beautiful  hardy  perennial  or  under  shrub,  very  useful  in 
the  rock  garden,  where  its  hoary  leaves,  contrasting  with  its 
tubular,  rose-coloured  flowers  (which  are  white  when  first  ex¬ 
panded),  and  about  1  in.  long,  are  very  effective.  Native  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Lithe spermu  n  prostratum. 

This  little  trailing  boraginaceo-us  plant  forms  at  present  the 
most  striking  mass  of  colour  in  the  rock  garden.  Where  trail¬ 
ing  over  stones,  its  deep,  dark  blue  flowers  appear  most  effec¬ 
tive,  contrasting  with  the  deep  green  leaves. 

Viburnum  macrocephalum. 

The  “  large-headed  ”  Viburnum  forms  a  striking  object  where 
given  the  protection  of  a  wall,  when  it  freely  produces  largo 
pyramidal  cymes  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a  noble  species,  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  20  ft.,  and  almost  hardy.  Native  of  China. 
Ribes  speciosum. 

This,  t-  the  Fuchsia-flowered  Ribes,”  as  a  wall  plant,  has,  in 
point  of  colour,  floriferousness,  and  gracefulness,  few  equals  at 
present.  Trained  as  a.  Gooseberry  tree,  it  soon  covers  a  large 
space  of  a  wall,  growing  to’  a  height  of  16  ft.  As  its  Haw¬ 
thorn-shaped  leaves  are  produced  in  autumn,  it  has  a  bright 
green  appearance  all  winter,  which  is  a  qualification  during  the 
dull  season.  The  deep  scarlet  pendulous  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  three  to-  five  in  the  axils-  of  the  leaves  the  whole 
length  of  the  annual  shoot-  Native  of  California. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


MILTONIA  VEX  ILLAR1A  AT  FREELAND  HOUSE,  FORGANDENNY. 


Royal,  the  variety  illustrated  to-day,  is  the  largest  and  most 
effective  variety  which  has  yet  appeared.  This  remarkable 
flower,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  The  Gardening 
World,  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  at  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Society’s  Show  on.  April  16th  last,  where  it 
created  quite  a  sensation,  and  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit 
and  also  a  Gold  Medal.  The  intense  rich  yellow  trumpet, 
when  measured,  proved  to  be  no  less  than  2J  in.  across,  while 
the  total  width  across  the  flower  was  6J  in.  The  segments, 
which  are  of  a  bright,  light  yellow  shade,  are  remarkably  broad 
and  ovate ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  at  all  rough,  but  of 
splendid  texture.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  its.  huge  proportions, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  element  of  coarseness  visible,  and,  in 
this  respect,  I  prefer  it  to  Van  Waveren’s  Giant,  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  last  season,  and  was  5|-  in.  across.  This  latter  variety 
grows  almost.  3  ft.  in  height,  and  has  leaves  nearly  as  broad  as 
those  of  a  Flag  Iris.  Royal,  Mr.  Engleheart  tells  me,  pos¬ 
sesses  even  more  vigour  and  luxuriance,  while  its  lasting 
qualities  are  another  distinct  point  in  its  favour. 


the  Cornwall  Daffodil  Society.  Yet  another  fine  tricolor  is  Duke 
of  Bedford,  reminding  one  of  a  veiy  much  improved  Victoria. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  come  a  trifle  rough,  but, 
when  seen  at  its  best,  the  massive  soft  yellow  trumpet  and 
broad  white  segments  form  a  most  effective  flower.  This  season 
it  has  hardly  been  shown  at  its  best,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  very  early  bloomer,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  the  frequent  rough  winds  which  have  been  SO'  much  in 
evidence  this  spring.  Glory  of  Nordwijk  has  been  seen  in 
several  stands  this  year  in  veiy  good  condition.  It  is  a  capital 
grower,  and  twice  the  size  of  Empress,  which  it  resembles.  I 
cannot  close  these  notes  without  reference  to  a  magnificent 
Ajax  variety  named  Henry  Vilmorin,  which  was  exhibited  (for 
the  first  time)  this  spring  at  Truro.  The  trumpet  is  exactly 
the  same  shape  as  Peter  Barr,  but  smaller,  and  pale  lemon  in 
colour.  Instead  of  the  twisted  perianth  segments,  which  are 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  last  named,  this  variety 
has  stiff,  sharp-pointed  segments  of  the  purest  lemon-white. 

Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


Ten  years  ago  who  would  have  thought  of  a  Daffodil  6  in. 
across?  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  sensation  caused  by 
several  superb  specimens  of  Weardale  Perfection,  5  in.  across, 
which  were  exhibited  at  Birmingham  in  1900.  But  now  we 
have  quite  a  plethora  of  giant  trumpet  flowers  among  the 
yellow  and  bicolor  varieties.  King  Alfred  and  Monarch  are 
two  of  the  most  refined  and  striking  of  the  former  section,  the 
next  best  being  Big  Ben,  which  has  been  exhibited  5  in.  across ; 
Lord  Roberts,  a  most  noble  variety  of  the  Emperor  type,  in 
colour  a  rich  deep  yellow  ;  and  King’s  Norton,  which  measures 
4-1-  in.  across,  and  is  a  chance  seedling,  Mr.  Pope  informs  me, 
from  Emperor. 

Turning  now  to  the  bicolor  varieties,  Weardale  Perfection, 
which  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  gigantic  pallidus  praecox, 
still  holds  its  own.  A  variety  closely  resembling  this,  but 
slightly  smaller,  is  Diogenes,  with  which  Mr.  P.  D.  William^ 
the  well-known  Cornish  amateur,  won  first  prize  for  the  best 
trumpet  Daffodil,  not  in  commerce,  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 


Miltonia  vexillaria  at  Freeland. 


Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  Miltonia  vexillaria.  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  your  valuable  paper.  The  plant  was  grown  by  Mr. 
William  Sharp  in  the  gardens  at  Freeland,  Forgandenny.  The 
plant  developed  ninety-two  individual  flowers,  and  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  variety.  Miltonia  vexillaria  grows  veiy  freely  under 
the  master  hand  of  Mr.  Sharp.  In  his  treatment  he  uses 
sphagnum  and  peat,  commencing  to  pot  whenever  the  young 
growths  are  up  2  in.  He  believes  in  plenty  of  shade  and  care¬ 
ful  watering  until  the  plants  become  well  rooted  in  the  new 
material.  T.  Buchan. 

April  26th,  1903. 


Some  Large  Trumpet  Daffodils. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  trumpet  section  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  some  veritable  giants;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Pharmacy  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  measure  which  are 
open  to  criticism  by  those  who  honestly  differ  from  its  provisions, 
and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  enable  me  to  briefly 
refer  to  them  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper. 

The  second  clause,  which  makes  provision  for  the  regulation 
of  the  sale  of  poisons,  is  evidently  directed  against  any  and 
every  firm  and  company  except  individual  registered  chemists 
and  druggists.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  restriction  upon  “  any  com¬ 
pany,  firm,  co-partnership,  or  body  of  persons,”  should  be  so 
stringent  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  or  why  an  already  existing 
monopoly  should  be  strengthened  in  the  way  suggested.  It  is 
seriously  proposed  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  company, 
firm,  co-partnership,  or  body  of  persons  to  sell  or  to  “  negotiate  ” 
or  “  participate  in  the  sale  by  retail  of  any  poisons  at  or  upon 
any  place  other  than  an  open  shop  registered.”  Is  a  traveller 
or  other  agent,  to  be  forbidden  negotiating  an  order  for  paint, 
sheep  dip,  weed  killer,  or  insecticide  from  an  agriculturist  or 
nurseryman  ?  Surely  that  would  be  an  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  which  the  Legislature  will 
decline  to  sanction.  The  well-known,  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  v.  White  at  once  occurs  to  one  in  this  connection.  White, 
a  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  received  an  order  at  his  shop  for 
weed-killer,  which  he  transmitted  to  a  manufacturer,  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  customer  direct,  White  receiving  a  commission  for 
forwarding  the  order.  The  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  that  White 
was  the  agent  or  “  pipe  ”  or  “  channel  ”  through  whom  the  order 
was  sent.  Surely  that  is  common  sense  ;  and  it  would  be  against 
the  trend  of  modern  legislation  to  endeavour  to  prevent  such  a 
transaction  being  perfectly  legal,  or  that  persons  who  take  orders 
in  the  same  way  as  White  should  be  deprived  of  their  commis¬ 
sion. 

Then,  again,  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Pharmaceutical  Council  as  regards  the  regulations  to  be  made 
for  the  registration  of  shops  and  persons  are  such  as  would  be 
more  prolerly  discharged  by  a  public  department  than  by 
officials  of  a  body  that  would  naturally  be  prejudiced  in  a  certain 
direction.  Grave  injustice  might  probably  be  done  to  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  removal  of  their  names  from  the  register,  under 
regulations  which  by  the  Bill  it  is  intended  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  such  council. 

Clause  5  proposes  to  make  it  compulsory  for  all  shops  or  build¬ 
ings  which  are  registered  to  be  separately  rated  toi  the  poor. 
This  seems  quite  superfluous.  What  sanctity  attaches  to  the 
poor  rate  assessment  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Surely  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  sale  of  poison  or  medicine !  As  everybody 
knows,  it  has  been  quite  a  common  occurrence  in  recent  years 
for  palatial  hotels,  coffee  taverns,  and  theatres  to  be  erected,  the 
lower  rooms  of  which  adjacent  to  the  streets  are  let  out  sepa¬ 
rately  as  shops.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  entire  building 
to  be  assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  and  for  the  shop  rental  to  be 
independent  of  rates.  Why  disturb  the  existing  state  of  tilings  ? 
Registration  should  suffice.  In  the  case  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
or  Qivil  Service  Stores,  where  the  chemists’  department  is  only 
part  of  one  particular  floor,  it  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  well- 
nigh  impossible,  to  fairly  estimate  what  the  assessment  should 
be  for  so  many  square  yards  of  floor  space. 

Clause  7  seems  unreasonable  and  unjust.  It  would  really  re¬ 
quire  that  directors  of  stores  in  which  there  is  a  chemists’  depart¬ 
ment  should  themselves  be  qualified  chemists,  although  such 
department  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  registered  chemist 
and  druggist.  Of  what  possible  benefit  could  it  be  to  the  public 
— what  extra  protection  would  they  Teceive — should  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  become  law?  Is  a  director,  forsooth,  to  test  the  strength 
and  quality  of  all  the  drugs  which  the  company  sends  out  as  a 
qualification  for  holding  office  ?  Hitherto  the  possession  of  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  and  a  substantial  holding  of  shares  have  been 
considered  the  necessary  qualifications  ;  but  if  this  newly  in¬ 
vented  one  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  range  of  choice  for  such 
directors  of  such  stores  will  be  greatly  restricted  for  no  sound 
reason  whatever. 

It  would  be  obviously  unfair  for  directors  to  be  limited  in  the 
manner  proposed.  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  those  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  life  assurance  societies  should  be  medical 
experts  or  skilled  actuaries ;  or  that  those  who  control 
breweries  should  be  trained  judges  of  malt  or  hops.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  quality  of  medicine  or  kind  of  poison  dispensed, 
the  public  do  not  care  two  straws  who  the  directors  of  a  company 
are.  If  they  are  served  and  provided  for  medicinally  by  a  duly 
qualified  chemist  restrictions  upon  directors  will  not  give  greater 


protection  than  they  now  possess.  If  a  whole  board  of  directors 
were  to  be  registered  as  chemists  and  their  registered  dispenser 
sold  some  poisonous  compound  to  an  individual  through  whose 
carelessness  or  design  such  compound  brought  about  a  fatality, 
what  possible  connection  could  such  directors  have  with  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  a  result?  Mr.  Bailey,  M.P. ,  may  well  describe  Clause  7 
as  a  “  very  unreasonable  condition.”  He  might  have  added 
“  absurd.” 

To  conclude,  the  restrictive  nature  of  several  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  it  will 
meet  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part-  of  all  those  who,  while 
desirous  of  fully  protecting  the  public,  decline  to  continue, 
much  less  extend,  the  monopoly  already  possessed  by  chemists. 
A  Privy  Council  Departmental  Committee  has  recently  reported 
in  favour  of  breaking  down  the  monopoly  and  legalising  the  sale 
of  poisonous  compounds  under  proper  restrictions  by  other  than 
qualified  chemists,  where  they  are  required  for  use  in  connection 
with  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  sanitation ;  such  poisonous 
compounds  to  be  sold  only  by  licensed  persons,  in  sealed 
packages,  as  received  from  the  manufacturers,  properly  labelled, 
and  subject  to  the  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  object  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  promoting  this 
Bill  is  only  for  the  benefit  of  chemists  and  druggists.  This  is 
shown  by  the  reports  of  meetings  of  chemists  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  Legislature  should  act  not  in  the  interests  of  individuals, 
but  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  public.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  monopolies  can  be  maintained. 

Thos.  G.  Dobbs, 

Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Sec.  and  Solicitor. 

Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society, 

24,  Sansome  Street,  Worcester,  May  6th,  1903. 

Trenching  and  Ridging  Stiff  Soils. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — We  have  heard  so  much  about  trenching  and  the  London 
bed  of  clay  lately  in  your  much  amended  journal  that  we  almost 
crave  to  have  a  few  days’  nod  in  it,  especially  when  one  can  tickle 
it  up  with  a  fork  in  preference  to  the  spade,  as  in  Kent. 
Perhaps,  like  the  proverbial  Scotchmen — and  clay — we  should 
stick  down  south,  and  never  find  our  way  back  again.  However 
much  we  may  differ,  we  must  agree  to  differ.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  stiff  soils  are  productive  of  heavy  crops  of  bricks — if  you 
stick  a  brick  plant  on  it — slugs,  snails  and  back  aches,  as  well 
as  most  excellent  crops  of  vegetables,  if  rightly  tackled. 

Objection  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  has  been  taken  to  Mr. 
Beckett’s  mode  of  procedure  in  turning  the  bottom  soil  on  the 
top.  But  the  great  vegetable  exhibitor  at  once  disarms  his 
critics  by  a  saving  clause  in  the  addition,  of  suitable  ingredients — 
presumably  to  encourage  seed  germination,  thereby  giving  the 
young  radicles  a,  start  to  help  them  pierce  through  the  top  plastic 
layer,  into  more  congenial,  nourishing  soil ;  otherwise  a  goo:l  per¬ 
centage  of  seed  would  not  germinate,  and  those  doing  so  would  be 
liable  to  rot  off  at  the  collar. 

Winter  versus  spring. — To  thoroughly  cope  wich  stiff  soils  give 
me  autumn  and  winter  preferably,  and  providing  it  is  fine  over¬ 
head,  no  matter  how  wet  and  saturated  the  soil,  work  proceeds 
apace.  Experience  teaches  that  the  more  surcharged  with 
moisture  the  greater  the  disintegration  of  particles,  when  the 
frost  comes  and  goes.  The  work  is  done  before  our  good  friend 
commences  and  frosty  power  is  on  the  wane.  Besides,  soils, 
straw,  winds,  etc. ,  when  dry,  are  non-conductors  ;  therefore  im¬ 
mune  to  the  action  of  frosts. 

We  have  practically  two  plots  here,  both  resting  on  a  6-foot 
bed  of  solid  yellow  clay.  One  has  been  rendered  porous,  light, 
and  friable  by  the  addition  of  road  scrapings,  flue  dust,  and 
peat,  and  is  invariably  left  until  spring  before  being  dug,  and 
providing  manure  could  be  got  well  down,  would  now  seldom  re¬ 
quire  digging,  as,  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  14  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  is  sufficient  to  penetrate  far  enough  to  sustain  the 
roots  of  most  vegetables,  in  such  light  soils. 

The  other  plot  is  the  opposite,  having  been  thus  left  for  the 
legumes,  and  the  Editor  knows  about  these.  Indeed,  we  com¬ 
mence  preparing  the  soil  before  the  crops  of  these  are  all  off. 
Early  in  November  we  practise  what  Mr.  Blair  does  not  believe 
in,  viz.,  ridging.  Well,  Sir,  is  not  rough  digging  a  modified 
form?  Is  there  a  greater,  or  less,  exposure  of  surface  than 
smooth  digging  ?  Does  the  diameter  exceed  the  circumference  l 
Perhaps  Mr.  Blair  will  explain  some  day  what  distance  apart 
his  ridges  were,  where  frost  does  not  break  through  nor  pene¬ 
trate,  and  where  the  centres  refused  to  be  broken  up. 

In  the  management  of  stiff  soils  here  I  have  had  three  times 
seven  years,  and  winter  preparation  and  ridging  have  ever 
proved  their  salvation.  B.  B. 

May  2nd,  1903. 


May  i6,  1003. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

May  5th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  Pitt’s  var. 

The  flowers  of  the  above  fine  variety  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  type.  The  segments  are  also  much  broader,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  handsomely  marked  with  brownish- 
purple  blotches  on  a  pure  white  ground.  The  variety  is'  really 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  rich  character 
of  the  markings.  Award  of  Merit,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Ro&slyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  Queen  Alexandra  Rutherford’s  var. 

Judging  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers  and  their  colours,  the 
above  is  a  natural  hybrid  from  0.  harryanum  x  triumphans. 
The  sepals  and  petals  recall  the  latter  very  strongly  in  being 
yellow  and  handsomely  blotched  with  dark  chestnut-brown. 
The  lip  has  also  a  large  blotch  of  similar  colour  in  front  of  the 
crest.  The  variety  is  certainly  a  veiy  handsome  one.  Award 
of  Merit,  J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bearwood,  Blackburn. 
The  label  stated  that  D.  harryanum  x  excellens  was  the 
parentage,  but  we  think  triumphans  more  likely  to'  be  the 
other  parent. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Canna  Papa  Crozy. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  with  very  broad 
segments  of  a  bright  rosy  red  colour.  Amongst  a  large  number 
of  Cannas  now  in  cultivation  this  is  a  rather  distinct  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  variety.  Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Kalanchoe  felthamensis. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  K.  Kirkii  x  flammea,  and 
the  progeny  is  fairly  intennediate,  combining  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  parents.  The  plant  stands  about  24  ft.  high,  and 
produces  large  corymbose  cymes  of  rich  scarlet  flowers.  The 
petals  of  these  flowers  are  much  broader  than  those  of  K. 
flammea,  whose  bright  colour  they  take.  The  fleshy  leaves 
are  crenate  and  of  a  metallic  hue  overlaid  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  like  that  of  an  Echeveria.  The  plant  is  of  easy  and 
quick  growth,  and  we  should  think  will  make  a  valuable  sub¬ 
ject  for  decorative  pur-poses  in  the  stove  and  otherwise.  First- 
class  Certificate,  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea. 

Acer  palmatum  linearilobum  purpureum  gracile  Crippsii. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  much  divided,  form¬ 
ing  narrowly  linear  segments,  the  whole  leaf  being  of  a  purple 
colour.  The  plant  is  also  of  slender,  graceful  habit,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  we  think  the  name  alone,  would  have  served  the  purpose 
of  description  as  well.  It  differs  from  the  variety  linearilobum 
by  its  narrower  segments.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  T.  Cripps 
and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

Psoralea  pinnata. 

As  expressed  by  the  specific  name,  the  leaves  of  this  species 
are  pinnate.  The  leaflets  are  linear  and  the  plant,  shrubby, 
thus  differing  from  most  of  the  other  species,  which  are  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  The  flowers  are  blue  with  white  wings, 
and  produced  in  large  trusses.  Award  of  Merit.  A  large  plant 
in  the  form  of  a  standard,  with  an  umbrella-like  head,  was 
shown  by  G.  Bulteel,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Jennings),  Sefton 
Park,  Slough. 

Anemone  coronaria  King  of  Scarlets. 

Many  years  ago.  we  described  the  above  variety  in  The 
Gardening  World,  and  think  it  well  worthy  of  the  Award  of 
Merit  it  lias  now  received.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  double, 
and  consist  of  broad  outer  sepals1,  forming  a.  guard,  while  the 
centre  is  filled  up  with  a.  dense  mass  of  small  imbricate  sepals, 
the  whole  being  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  is  easily 
grown.  Messrs.  J.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke, 
Bourne,  Lines, 


Rose  Tea  Rambler. 

The  stems  of  this  variety  are  veiy  vigorous,  well  covered 
with  dark  shining  green  foliage,  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
blooms  on  then"  lateral  shoots.  The  flowers  are  nearly  double 
and  of  a  rosy  pink  colour.  The  plant  shown  in  a  pot  had  a 
stem  8  ft,  high.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt, 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE. 

Narcissus  Countess  Visconti. 

This  is  practically  an  N.  Jolmstoni  artificially  raised.  The 
segments  are  broad,  imbricate,  and  white.  The  large  lemon 
trumpet  is  snipped  or  truncate. 

N.  Valeria. 


In  this  we  have  a  form  of  N.  poeticus  with  imbricate  white 
segments  and  a.  large  yellow  crown  edged  with  scarlet. 


Photuby]  [Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

Narcissus  Royal. 


N.  Astradente. 

This  belongs  to  the  group  classed  under  N.  Englehearti.  The 
spreading  segments  are  white  and  not  imbricate.  The  crown 
is  of  large  size,  flattened,  and  of  a.  rich  orange  colour,  giving 
place  to  green  in  the  throat.  Altogether  this  is  a  veiy  hand¬ 
some  form. 

N.  Count  Visconti. 

Here  again  we  have  a  form  of  N.  Jolmstoni  with  lanceolate 
more  or  less  imbricate  pale  lemon  segments.  The  trumpet  is 
veiy  large,  truncate,  and  deep  lemon  in  colour.  It  is  certainly 
a  handsome  and  striking  form. 

N.  Occident. 

The  above  variety  might  very  well  be  classed  under  N. 
Barrii.  It  is  pale  lemon,  with  imbricate  segments.  The  cup 
or  crown  is  as  deep  as  that  of  N.  Barrii,  and  of  a  rich  orange 
scarlet. 

All  of  the  above  five  were  each  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit 
when  exhibited  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley. 

N.  Caroline  Carver. 

This  variety  is  of  large  size,  with  imbricate  white  segments 
and  a  large  orange-scarlet  chalice.  It  would  go  Under  N.  ill- 
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Ficus  pandurata  at  Ghent. 

them  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  alone  in  this- 
country.  That  under  notice  has  the  largest  leaves  of  any 
coming  under  our  notice,  and-  between  it  and  F.  stipulate, 
minima  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  matter  of  the  size  of 
the  leaves.  The  leaf  of  F.  pandurata,  when  the  plant  is  in 
full  vigour,  is  2' ft,  to '2  J  ft.  in  length  by  12  in.  to  15  in.  in 
breadth.  Whether  this  plant  will  prove  popular  will  depend 
upon  its  suitability  for  general  cultivation  for  decorative  pur¬ 


poses  in  the  stove,  and  whether  it  is  easily  grown  or  otherwise. 
Various  terms  might  be  applied  to  the  leaves,  such  as  bold, 
striking,  massive,  and  handsome  in  relation  to  proportions. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  most  suitable  opening  for  it  will 
be  as  a  sub-tropical  plant  in  the  flower  garden,  provided  it 
proves  amenable  for  cultivation  in  our  climate  during  the 
summer  months.  Even  if  it  had  to  be  grown  in  pots  sunk  in 
the  soil,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  an  interesting  plant  on 
account  of  its  massiveness-,  provided  the  leaves  do  not  get 
injured  by  wind  or  sun. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  first  described  by 
Hance  in  the  “  Annales  de  Societe  Naturelle,  Ser.  IV.,  XVIII.,” 
in  the  year  1862.  The  specimens  represented  by  our  illustra¬ 
tion  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  at  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition,  April  18th  to  26tli. 


Seedling  Dahlias. 

Any  growers  of  Dahlias  who  are  desirous  of  raising  novelties 
should  have  been  preparing  for  so  doing  by  sowing  the  seed 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  Dahlias  are  very  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and,  in  the  case  of  singles,  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  some  time  to  annually  plant  out  seedlings,  which  are  almost 
less  trouble  than  the  plants  struck  from  cuttings,  or  the  old 
tubers,  which  are  kept  through  the  winter  and  planted  out 
direct,  or  first  potted ;  but  the  raising  of  Cactus  Dahlias  is  of 
more  recent  date.  It  is  of  these  we  wish  chiefly  to  speak, 
although  the  treatment  of  the  seedlings  is  similar,  whether  they 
be  single,  double,  or  Cactus.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes,  and  the  boxes  stood  near  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a 
pane  of  glass  over  them  to  keep  the  moisture-  even.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  deg.  is  as  good  as  any,  when  the  seed  will  be 
but  a  week  or  so  in  starting,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
off  when  fairly  up,  and  considerably  before  they  produce  their 
first  rough  leaves. 

If  Cactus  seedlings,  reject  the  strong  ones,  as  they  are 
generally  the  rubbish.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  so  many 
of  the  finest-looking  plants  are  singles  and  semi-doubles.  Grow 
on  the  seedlings  in  middle  60-pots,  potting  them  in  a  good  com¬ 
post.  They  are  fond  of  leaf-mould,  and  if  potted  in  a  compost 
of  half  loam  and  half  leaf  mould,  with  which  is  added,  say,  a 
gallon  to  the  bushel  of  both  sand  and  finely-sifted  ashes,  they 
will  make  fine  sturdy  plants  by  the  ordinary  planting-out  time 
for  Dahlias. 

An  open  sunny  position  is  best  for  the  seedlings  when  pricked 
off,  and  it  is  best  to  water  them  sparingly  for  a  while,  and 
always  with  the  rose  on  the  water-pot.  If  the  soil  gets  wet 
it  soon,  becomes,  sour,  and  then  the'  seedlings  get  sickly,  and 
veiy  often  fail  altogether.  Greenfly  is  particularly  fond  of 
these  plants,  and  it  is  best  to  water  very  often  with  a  little 
sooty  water — in  fact,  a  bag  of  soot  in  the  water-tank  is  a  very 
great  benefit,  but  more  likely  than  not  the  plants  will  need 
fumigation  more  than  once.  When  about  4  in.  high  harden  off 
in  frames  and  treat  them  in  every  way  as  ordinary  Dahlias. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  time  when  they  bloom,  but  many  will 
be  the  disappointments,  as  by  no  means  all  will  be  “  tip- 
toppers,”  but  if  anything  of  a  strain  good  things  should  be  forth¬ 
coming,  and  the  best  may  be  retained  to  try  again  another 
year.  Do  not,  however,  keep  any  that  have  some  grave  fault 
in  hope  it  may  be  remedied  another  year.  We  have  known 
a,  great  many  seedling  Dahlias  develop  faults  when  grown  a 
second  time  that  were  not  observed  in  the  seedling,  but  we 
have  never  known  a.  fault  in  the  seedling  disappear  later,  but 
it  always  becomes  aggravated,  rather  than  otherwise,'  so  discard 
all  those  not  up  to  F.C.C.  standard,' and  then  no  bad  ones  will 
be  left.  This  is  not  what  we  meant  to  write,  but  it  slipped 
out ;  no,  we  mean  discard  those  of  bad  habit,  weak  centre,  poor 
colours  and  so  on,  and  then  some  really  good  things  should 
remain  worth  growing  in  other  years.  P.  P. 

Apple  Tree  Diseased. — Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons  sent  a 
specimen  received  from  Africa.  Mr.  Massee  undertook  to  report 
upon  it. 


comparabilis.  Award  of  Merit,  Miss  II.  Spurred,  II  an  worth, 
Norfolk. 

Tulip  la  Reve. 

The  flowers  of  this  bedding  Tulip  are  of  large  size  and  rosy- 
salmon,  shaded  with  buff,  the  colours  blending  with  one  another 
in  a  complicated  and  pleasing  way.  The  base  of  the  flowers 
is  yellow.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  N. 

Tulipa  Hageri  nitens. 

The  typical  T.  Hageri  lias  flowers  about  2  in.  long,  and,  in 
the  closed  state,  elliptical.  They  are  also'  of  a  light  scarlet, 
with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment,  and  the  back 
of  the  three  -outer  ones  is  testaceous.  The  variety  nitens  is 
a  much  smaller  flower,  being  only  H  in.  long,  and  is  top¬ 
shaped.  The  general  features  of  the  flower  are,  similar  to  those 
of  the  type,  but  the  inner  segments  are  of  broader  and  greater 
substance,  and  bright  scarlet  in  .^colour,  the,  surface -Jiging 
glossy  and  sinning.  When  fully  expanded  under  the  influence 
of  sunshine  it  does  not  suggest  a  Tulip  to  the  casual  observer, 
and  has  certainly  amiovel  and  interesting  appearance.  Award 
of  Merit-,  Messrs,  II,  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens.  Col¬ 
chester., 


Ficus  pandurata. 

The  genus  Ficus  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  species  mostly 
belong  to  the  warmer  countries.  With  one  exception,  all-,  of 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
dequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Spring  is  strong  and  virtuous,  broad-sowing,  cheerful,  plenteous.”—  Emerson. 


Weekly  Prize  j 

FOR 

Short  Articles,  j 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  \ 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ( 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  S 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ^ 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value,  ) 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  < 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  \ 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  . 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  . 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  < 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

,  March  14  — NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

March28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
Mid  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11. — PITCHER  PLANTS. 

'|  April  18  — CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  2. — Half-Tone  Plate  of  the  ROCKERY 
VT  WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

May  9. — Half-Tone  Plate  of  another  view 

>f  the  ROCKERY  AT  WENTWORTH 
SOUSE. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mblishers,  price  2-|d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
poured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  GRISE- 

bachii. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Mono- 
hrome  Plate  of  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

The  fifteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  above 
useful  charity  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
Strand,  London,  on  the  5th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Carring¬ 
ton,  G.C.M.G.  About  150  sat  down  to  table. 
The  chairman  was  supported  by  Sir  John  T. 
D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bilney, 
James  Douglas,  and  H.  .T.  Veitch.  Others 
present  were  Rev.  S.  B.  Mayall,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Sherwood,  W.  Y.  Baker,  - —  Baker,  jun.,  E. 
Ranger  Johnson,  Arnold  Moss,  Peter  Kay,  H. 
B.  May,  G.  T.  Miles,  Wm.  Watson,  J.  McLeod, 
George  Castleton,  George  Cuthbert,  W.  H. 
Cutbush,  George  Paul,  G.  J.  Ingram,  Brian 
Wynne  (secretary),  E.  Sears,  —  Wilkinson, 
—  Gilson,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Elderbert  F. 
Hawes,  J.  Assbee,  W.  Bates,  W.  Howe,  W. 
Roupell,  J.  H.  Witty,  Whitpaine  Nutting, 
etc. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  Chairman 
proposed  “  The  King,”  and,  in  due  course, 
■■  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra  (the  patron  of  the 
Fund),  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  He  next  proposed  “  The  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,”  and  said  he  was 
l  informed  and  was  pretty  well  certain  that 

)  the  Fund  was  sound  and  solvent.  The  funds 

<  invested  cover  all  the  expenses  of  manage- 
)  ment,  and,  in  addition,  they  gave  5s.  a  week 
(  to  the  orphans  of  deceased  gardeners,  nur- 
;  serymen,  nursery  foremen,  market  gar- 

<  oeners,  and  principal  men  in  market  gardens 
(  and  seed  establishments.  The  Fund  had 

<  been  supporting  children  till  they  were  four- 
\  teen  years  of  age,  and  he  understood  that 

<  this  was  to  be  increased  to  sixteen  years. 
)  He  always  locked  upon  gardeners  as  being 
)  more  intimately  connected  with  the  family 
)  of  the  estate  than  any  other  class  of  servant. 

<  He  had  in  mind  such  cases  as  those  of  Mr. 
>  McKellar,  formerly  of  Sandringham,  Mr.  J. 

H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle;  Mr.  William 
,  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park  ;  Mr.  Archie  Allan,  of 
Hillingdon  Court.,  and  also  of  his  own  gar- 
)  dener,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  who  had  been  with 
(  him  for  fifty  years,  and  who  had  been  so 


closely  connected  with  the  family  that  he 
seemed  to>  belong  to.  it.  He  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Miles  present,  and  in  good  health. 

He  then  discussed  the  question  of  allot¬ 
ments  and  allotment-holders,  a  very  large 
number  of  whom  occupied  plots  on  his  estate, 
as  has  been  mentioned  in  The  Gardening 
World  on  several  former  occasions.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  should  possess  the  land  in 
fee  simple.  The  times  had  greatly  changed 
since  the  days  of  his  father,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  altered  for  the  better. 
In  those  days  the  clergymen  and  squires  en¬ 
tertained  the  belief  that  the  labourers  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  estate  owed  all  their  working 
hours  to  their  employer,  and  that  if  they  had 
allotments  of  their  own  they  would  work 
harder  for  their  own  benefit  than  for  that  of 
their  employers,  and  would  then  he  too  tired 
to  do  an  honest  day’s  work  for  their  masters. 
All  that  had  been  changed,  however,  he  was 
glad  to.  say,  for  at  the  present  day  he  had 
between  1,400  and  1,500  of  those  allotment 
holders  on  his  estate.  They  may  not  always 
sell  the  produce ;  in  fact,  they  do.  not,  but. 
lie  calculated  the  value  of  the  produce  to.  be 
about  £40  per  acre.  Some  of  them  kept 
pigs,  fowls,  etc.,  so.  that  it.  was  not  always 
necessary  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
for  everything  they  consumed. 

Coming  to  the  Royal  Gardeners.’  Orphan, 
Fund,  he  reminded  them  that  what-  he  most 
desired  was  that  each  should  come  forward 
with  a,  promise  of  assistance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  orphans,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
accompany  their  promise  with  a  cheque.  He 
would  compare  it  to.  a  certain  story  when  the 
Dauphin  of  France  said  to  Joan  of  Arc  that 
it  should  he  like  Adonis’s  garden,  which 
bloomed  one  day  and  fruited  the  next.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Sir  John 
T.  D.  Llewelyn. 

The  last-named,  in  responding  to  the  toast, 
spoke  of  the  death  of  many  members  and 
supporters  of  the  Fund,  including  the  late 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barr, on,  who.  was  its  first  secretary, 
and  did  so  much  for  the  institution  in  its 
early  days.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
these  various  helpers,  he  urged  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
shoulder  to.  the  wheel  and  making  sure  that 
the  funds  and  annual  subscriptions  did  not 
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fall  away.  At  present  tlie  donations  exceeded  tlie  subscriptions, 
a  state  of  things  which  he  considered  was  not.  very  desirable. 
The  Fund  was  more  successful  last  year  than  usual  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  Coronation  year-,  and  many  made  an  extra 
exertion  on  that  account.  At  present  there  were  close  upon 
100  children  on  the  Fund,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able-  to  give  them 
even  greater  assistance  in  the  future. 

Someone  had  asked  him  whether  there  was  any  money  in 
gardening,  and  he,  on  looking  at  it  in  its  fullest  aspect,  re¬ 
garded  gardening  as  a  most  important  industry  in  this  country. 
Wherever  a  large  community  existed  garden  produce  would 
be  necessary,  and  as  communities  were  increasing,  so  would  a 
greater  amount  of  garden  produce  be  wranted.  He  would 
advocate  the  teaching  of  horticulture,  and  considered  that  every 
schoolboy  ought  to  know  how  to  cultivate  a  Potato,  and  every 
girl  how  to  cook  it.  Our  animals  must  be  fed  on  vegetation, 
and  farmers  would,  or  should,  always  be  interested  in  grass. 
The  production  of  tobacco  and  sugar  were  all  the  results  of  the 
horticulture  we  promote.  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  his 
audience  would  help  the  charity,  help  the  cause  of  horticulture, 
and  see  that  the  Fund  was  maintained. 

W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  proposed  “  Gardeners  and  Gardening.” 
He  said  he  had  been  asked  by  the  secretary  to  propose  this 
toast  when  he  had  met  him  at  an  emporium  in  the  City,  where 
a  £1,000  Orchid  was  sometimes  sold  for  Is.  6d.  He  had  tried 
many  hobbies,  but  none  of  them  were  equal  to'  gardening,  which 
gave  pleasure  not  only  to*  gardeners,  but  to  their  friends.  Some 
years  ago  they  carried  on  gardening  on  what  he  termed  the 
“  dot  and  carry  one”  system,  but  that  had  now  given  place  to 
a.  more  natural  style  of  grouping  and  better  gardening.  The 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  had  not  gone  back.  In  spite 
of  our  changeable  and  uncertain  climate,  we  could  still  grow 
those  things  exceptionally  well.  Instead  of  having  the  funereal 
Yew  all  over  the  grounds,  we  had  beautified  them  with  flowering 
f  rees  and  shrubs.  He  asserted  that  the  gardener  was  an  honest, 
hard-working,  industrious,  man,  and  charitable  according  to  his 
means.  At  the  present  time  curates  were  at  a  premium,  and 
he  hoped  the  tune  was  not.  far  away  when  gardener's:  would  also: 
be  at  a  premium.  We  should  encourage  and  assist  gardeners; 
to  take  advantage  of  the  technical  education  classes.  They 
should  Ire  taught  gardening,  economic  entomology  and  other 
sciences  which  would  help  them  in  their  vocation.  He  coupled 
the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Paul. 

The  latter  gentleman,  in,  rising,  said  that,  on  looking  back 
for  forty  years,  both  as  a  business  man  and  one  who  loved 
plants,  he  entertained  for  it  an  intense  pleasure.  Gardeners 
have  been  carrying  on  horticulture  for  centuries,  very  generally 
for  the  -love  of  it  alone.  They  had  to  produce  and  maintain 
pictures  of  living  plants  in  the  gardens  of  all  classes;,  from  the 
lordly  mansion  to  the  villa,.  He  referred  to  the  small  allotment- 
holders;  of  Lord  Carrington,  and  thought  it;  a  useful  example 
of  what  could  be  done  when  the  proprietor  has;  the-  interests 
of  his  tenants  at  heart.  He  wished  that  eveiy  boy  should  be 
taught  gardening,  so  that  he  could  afterwards  engage  in  it, 
whatever  his  station  in  life.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  rich  and 
poor  alike,  old  and  young.  He  hoped  that,  when  gardeners 
had  done  their  best  and  died  in  the  struggle,  none  of  those 
left  behind  them  should  be  in  want. 

Arnold  Moss,  Esq.,  proposed  “The  Visitors  ”  in  a  humorous 
speech,  according  to  his  usual  custom.  To.  this  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Ma.yall  replied,  and  said  that  he  would  urge  the  cause  in  his. 
neighbourhood,  and  do  his;  best  as;  well  as  advocate  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  Fund  amongst  his  neighbours.  The  next 
speaker  was  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  who-  proposed  “  The  Chairman, 
and  said  that  the  festival  gathering  had  never  been  happier  in 
the  selection  of  a,  chairman  than  on  that  occasion.  He  alluded 
also1  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  chairman’s  tenants  on  the 
old-time  estate  at  High  Wycombe  and  elsewhere,  evictions 
being  unknown. 

At  this;  point  the  secretary  read  the  results  of  the  chairman’s 
list  of  donations.  The  chairman  himself  had  given  £25,  and, 
on  behalf  of  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Assbee  and  Mr.  Poupart  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  together  £121.  Other  donations 
were  from  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  25  gs.  ;  A.  de 
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Rothschild,  Esq.,  10  gs. ;  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  10  gs. ; 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  £25  ;  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  £25  ;  Sir 
Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bait.,  M.P.,  £20;  Mr.  George  Cuthbert. 
£12  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Whitpaine  Nutting,  £11  19s.  6d. ;  Messrs. 
James  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Limited,  10  gs.  ;  Mr.  T.  F.  Blackwell. 
10  gs. ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  10  gs. ;  Mr.  G.  Caselton,  7  gs. ;  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  5  gs. ;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  5  gs. ; 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  £10  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  £5  ;  Sir 
John  Gilmour,  £5  ;  Mr.  James  Douglas,  £5  ;  Mr.  Charles  Heid- 
seick,  £5  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  £5  5  s. ;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  £5  5s. ;  Messrs.  Bair  and  Sons,  £7  7s. ;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Head, 
£10;  Messrs.  E.  and  Win.  Shemure,  £5  each;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  5  gs;. ;  and  Mrs.  Veiteh,  5  gs.  The  total  aggregate  of 
donations  came  to  £680. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  then  proposed  “  The  Press  ”  instead  of  Mr. 
George  Bunyard,  who  was  unavoidably  absent  through  illness. 
He  said  that  they  were  all  much  indebted  to  the  Press  for  help-  ; 
ing  make  known  the  cause  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  He  also;  said  that  their  thanks  in  general  were  due  to 
tlie  Press  for  help  given  in  all  gardening  matters,  and  in  assist-  ; 
ing  to  diffuse  gardening  through  the;  community  generally. 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  who 
replied. 

The  Chairman  also*  replied  on  his  own.  behalf,  and  said  that 
the  donors  of  flowers  had  greatly  helped  to  brighten  the  tables 
that  evening,  and  heartily  thanked  them  for  their  liberality. 


Saxifraga  Grisebachii. 

(Nee  Coloured  Plate.) 

On  page  163  we  gave  a.  photographic  representation  of  this 
new  species',  and  we  are  now  in  a.  position,  to  represent  it  in  the 
natural  colours.  When  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  February  10th,  many  suspected  that 
it  was  identical  with  what  has  been  known  in  gardens  for  so 
many  years  under  the  name  of  S.  calyciflora,  We  have  had 
the  plant  under  observation,  however,  and  are  perfectly  satis- 
lied  that  it  is  abundantly  distinct  either  from  that  or  the  other 
species  in  gardens  having  coloured  leaves.  It  is  also'  more 
distinct  from  either  than  the  other  two  are  from  one  another, 
though  all  are  more  distinct  as  species  than  many  of  the  mossy- 
leaved  species  in  gardens. 

S.  Grisebachii  was  discovered  in  Macedonia  about  two  years 
ago  and  produces  large  tufts  of  leaves'  in  close  rosettes,  the 
leaves  being  spathulate,  blunt,  with  a  short  point  and  a  line 
of  pores  just  within  the  cartilaginous  margin,  and,  in  time,  are 
covered  with  a  grey  deposit  of  chalk  on  both  suifaces,  which 
gives  them  a.  grey  appearance.  The  flower-stems  vary  from 
3  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  and  in  the  young  stages  are  covered 
with  a.  dense  pubescence  of  glandular  hairs.  The;  stem-leaves 
are  also’  spathulate  and  red,  with  a.  coating  of  the  same  glandu¬ 
lar  hairs;  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  smooth  and  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in.  a  spike  1  in.  to  3  in.  long,  or  possibly 
more  when,  the  plants  get  strong.  Tlie  tracts  and  sepals  are 
also  red,  and  the  petals  are  of  the  same  deep  colour,  but,  being 
very  small,  they  are  completely  hidden  by  the  sepals.  The 
species  comes  into  bloom  some  time  between  Christmas  and 
the  early  days  of  February,  according  to  the  temperature  in  i 
which  the  plants  are  grown,  and  is  very  choice  amongst 
alpine  plants  at  that  early  period  of  the  year. 

S.  media,  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  named  S.  calyci¬ 
flora.  Tlie  leaves  are  subulate,  pointed  and  produced  in  dense 
rosettes  of.  small  size.  The  leaves  of  the  stem  are  coloured 
much  as  in  the  above  species;  though  differing  in  shape.  Tlie 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  terminal  cyme,  and  are  of  large  size 
compared  with  those  of  its  congener  above  named,  the  petals 
being  obovate,  and  longer  than  the  sepals.  S.  porophylla  most  1 
resembles;  S',  media,  but  the  rosettes  of  leaves  appear  to  be 
smaller,  and  the  red  leaves  on  the  stem  are  fewer. 

The  painting  of  S.  Grisebachii  was  executed  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter. 
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Trade  Notice. 

“FLORAL  AID." 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a.  new  device  employed  in  the 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  grasses,  and  any  other  decorative 
subjects  usually  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  of 
arranging  the  flowers  can  best  be  seen  by  reference  to'  the 
illustration  of  five  models,  which  consist  of  a  heavy  lead  base 
in  which  four  wires  are  fixed.  These  wires  are  twisted  near 
the  base  and  again  at  the  top,  forming  a  single  or  double  loop 
which  proves  veiy  serviceable  in  holding  thei  flowers  in  any 
desired  position.  The  heavy  base:  or  pedestal  is:  painted  green, 
as  are  the  wire®,  so  that  the  latter  are  not  liable  to  rust  when 
stood  in  water.  Any  ornamental  bowl  or  other  dish  may  be 
used  for  holding  water,  and  the  model,  according  to  the  desired 
size,  may  be  stood  in  water,  and  the  flowers  thus  arranged  with 
skill  and  taste. 

The  illustration  entitled  “  Early  Summer  Flowers  ”  shows 
an  arrangement  of  flowers  for  that  particular  season  after  they 
have  been  set  up  by  the  use  of  “  Floral  Aid.”  The  flowers 
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Early  Summer  Flowers. 


employed  in  this  instance  were  Spiraea  astilboides  floribunda, 
the  May-flowering  variety  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus,  Star  Cin¬ 
erarias,  and  Pelargoniums,  mixed  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri 
and  A.  plumosus. 

The  picture  of  “  Autumn  Flowers  ”  shows  quite  a.  different 
style  of  arrangement,  due  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  long- 
stemmed  Gladioli,  the  stems  of  which  may  be  used  of  any 
length  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  operator.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  longer  the  stems  and  the  more 
top-heavy  the  flowers  the  larger  the  model  employed.  The 
other  flower’s  employed  in  this  case  are  Anemone  japonica  alba 
and  Gypsophila  paniculate..  Around  the  vessel  holding  the 
water  some  sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  have  been  employed 
to  hide  the  vessel. 

It.  will  thus,  be  seen  that  a  large  device  of  flowers  may  be  set 
up  by  the  employment  of  a  small  amount  of  material.  For 
table  decoration  the  device  cannot  be  too  light  and  graceful  in 
build.  The  old  bunch  of  flowers  in  a.  vase  -would  have  fur¬ 
nished  material  to  make  several  of  these,  as  shown  by  the 
illustrations,  and  the  effect  is  certainly  superior. 

The.  models  for  the  building  up  of  these  devices  in  flowers 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  Limited,  Regent 
Street,  London,  W. 


Uffculme,  Birmingham. 

Last  month,  when  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
Uffculme,  Moor  Green,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  the  residence  of 
Mi’s.  Richard  Cadbury.  The  house  and  garden  are  pleasantly 
situated  on  high  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  fruit  wall 
on  the1  northern  side  of  the  estate.  On  the  south  side  the 
ground  drops  away  to'  a  considerable  depth,  where  a  small 
stream  runs  through  the  grounds. 


Five  Models  of  “Floral  Aid.” 

Close  by  the  mansion  is  a.  fine  conservatory  with  an  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  light.  The  structure  is  veiy  high,  aud  a 
central  iron  pillar  stands  in  a  fountain-basin  and  runs  up  to 
the  dome  of  the  building.  This  pillar  is  covered  with  virgin 
cork,  furnishing  the  pockets  for  the  growth  of  Nephrolepis, 
Adiantums  and  other  Ferns,  as  well  a.s  Ficus  stipulata.  Around 
the  base  of  the  pillar  also  are  four  small  fountains.  The  in¬ 
candescent  burners  of  the  electric  light  are  furnished  with  pink 
shades.  On  the  floor  of  the, building  are  several  tall  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Musa  Cavendishi,  and  other  large  plants.  The  walls 


Autumn  Flowirs. 


of  the  conservatory  are  covered  with  wire  netting  for  the  growth 
of  various  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  Begonia  Rex,  etc. 

Time  being  veiy  limited,  we  could  only  make  a  very  rapid 
survey  of  the  houses,  through  which  we  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
G.  Menzies,  the  gardener.  One  stove  we  entered  contained 
numerous  Palms,  fine  plants  of  Euphorbia,  splendens,  Cycas 
revoluta,  Anthuriums,  and  various  other  fine  foliage  plants. 
Next  to  this  came  a  house  in  which  Maidenhair  Ferns  were 
extensively  cultivated.  In  another  place  was  some  fine  rock- 
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work  of  artificially-constructed  rocks  of  great  size  and  furnished 
with  stalactites1.  A  dripping  well  whs.  one  of  the  features  of 
this  rockery.  The  pockets  were  planted  with  Ferns,  Begonia 
Bex,  and  other  subjects  suitable1  for  a  moist  atmosphere  similar 
to  that  of  a  fernery. 

Another  structure  was  devoted  to  flowering  plants,  amongst, 
which  Indian  Azaleas  of  large  size  and  in  many  colours  were1 
conspicuous.  Some  fine  Tydaeas,  Astilbes,  and  Richardia. 
afrieana  were  also  grown  in  some  quantity.  The  Carnation 
house  was  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  young  plants  chiefly 
of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type.  Calceolarias,  Lilies,  and 
Pelargoniums  were  the  features  of  another  cool  house.  Some 
houses  were  also1  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Vines. 

The  whole  of  the  garden  in,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mansion  is  on  sloping  gravelly  ground.  Some  fruits  are  grown 
here,  but  the  kitchen  garden  proper  is  situated  on  another  part, 
of  the  estate,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the  soil 
is  more  fertile.  The  high  wall  surrounding  the  northern  side 
of  the  garden  is  occupied  with  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly 
Plums. &  Our  visit,  was  paid  during  the  prevalence  of  the  recent 
spell  of  cold  weather,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  the 
frost  had  done  the  blossoms  considerable  damage.  Possibly 
some  of  the  late  blooms  may  have  escaped  the  frost,  otherwise 
what  gave  practically  great  promise  will  now  have  t:o  be  set 
down  asi  a  great  loss,  owing  to  the  unlooked-for  severity  of  the 
weather. 

Most  of  the  sloping  ground  on  the  same  side  ol  the  valley 
as.  the  mansion  is  occupied  with  rockwork  in  considerable 
variety  of  form  and  aspect.  In  the  building  of  this  the  red 
sandstone  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  freely 
utilised.  Aubrietias  were  largely  in  evidence  in  various  situa¬ 
tions,  and  were  already  in  bloom.  The  same  might  be  said  ol 
Phlox  subulata  and  its  varieties.  The  mossy-leaved  Saxifragas 
were  represented  by  S.  Wallacei,  the  broad-leaved  by  S.  coidi- 
folia,  and  the  crustaceous  type  by  S.  longifolia.  Some  very- 
fine  crowns  of  each  were  very  aptly  inserted  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rockwork.  Further  to  the  eastward  very  bold  pieces  ol 
rock-building  were  also1  observable,  in  which  were  patches  of 
Veronica  reptans,  Phlox'  subulata  Vivid,  Sea.  Thrift,  Scilla, 
sibirica,  and  other  plants  of  that  class.  In  suitable  situations 
were  bushes  of  Cotoneasters,  such  as  C.  microphylla,  a  very 
suitable  subject  for  clothing  large  and  bold  promontories  of 
rocks.  Trees  and  other  Ivies  were  also  freely  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Chrysanthemum  Tchihatchewii  .is  a.  very  suitable 
subject  for  dry  situations,  and  for  such  it  is  used  in  carpeting 

the  ground  with  its  dark  foliage. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  slope  is  a  bog  garden  planted^  with 
various  water-loving  subjects,  but  with  the  excepting  of  Caltha 
palustris  very  few  of  the  plants  were  in  bloom  at  that  eai  y 
period,  most  of  the  water  plants  being  late  flowering.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  valley  is  a  large  pond,  boldly  set.  off  with 
rockv  banks  rising  up  very  steeply  in  places.  In  some  instances 
were’  bold  clumps  of  Rhododendrons  growing  right  down  to  the 
water’s  edo-e.  On  the  steep  slopes  high  above  the  water  were 
masses  of  “the  double  Gorse  and  other  ornamental  flowering 
shrubs.  These  rocks  again  furnish  the  means  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  various  rock-loving  subjects.  Amongst  these  we  noted 
Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.  Epimedium  colchicum,  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  a  small-growing  species  of  Thyme,  named  Thymus,  micans 
chry solera.  In  the  dry  situations  and  above  large  pieces  ot 
rockwork  were  masses  of  hardy  Heaths  and  Rosa  wichunana. 
Yellow  masses  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  were  veiy  appropriate 
near  the  edge  of  the  water:-  In  the  vicinity  were  clumps,  of 
Bamboos.  Above  this  again  we  came  upon  another  pond  having 
various  aquatic  subjects  planted  round  the  margin. 

Where  the  ground  still  recedes  in  this  valley  is  a  tennis  court, 
two  of  the  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  very  high  banks 
utilised  for  rock  building.  Here  are  many  interesting  subjects 
suitable  for  growing  in  relatively  dry  situations,  including 
Sedurns  Vincas,  Diantlms,  Cerastium,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and 
other  plants  of  that  character  now  well  established,  clothing 
the  banks  with  verdure  and  brightening  the  place  with  their 
flowers  when  in  season.  As  time  was  pressing  we  here  thanked 
our  guide  and  took  our  departure, 


A  Few  Plants  for  Conservatory  Decoration. 


Callas.  — A  batch  of  these  are  extremely  useful,  either  for 
cutting  or  show.  Bulbs  should  be  procured  in  the  autumn  and 
potted  up.  I  prefer  four  or  five1  bulbs  in  a  9-in.  pot  in  a  good 
rich  compost  of  loam,  sifted  manure,  and  a  quantity  of  wood 
ashes.  They  should  not  be  potted  too  firmly,  as  their  fleshy 
roots  like  room  to  run,  and,  in  feeding,  liquid  cow  or  sheep 
manure  is  preferable  to  chemicals.  After  flowering  they 
should  be  gradually  ripened,  and  later  planted  in  a  good  part  of 
the  garden,  and  about  September  lifted  carefully  and  potted 
up.  After  being  established,  to  procure  early  flowers,  place 
a  few  pots  in  gentle  heat. 

Wallflower  is  also  a  useful,  sweet-smelling  plant  for  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  a  few  should  be  lifted  from  the  bed  and  potted 
up,  when  they  will  be  found  to  come  in  useful.  A  few  plants  of 
the  following  should  always  be  pn  hand,  as  they  repay  any 
trouble  taken  with  them. 

Genistas,  in  a  small  state,  are  of  much  value,  and  by  striking 
a  few  in  spring  and  keeping  confined  to  5-in.  pots,  and  well 
cut  back,  fine  plants  will  be  on  hand  the  spring  following. 

Azaleas  are  also  of  much  use  in  spring,  and  beyond  placing 
in  heat  after  flowering  till  the  growth  is  finished  they  are  not 
much  trouble,  and  can  be  placed  out  of  doors  all  the  summer. 
By  plunging  a  lot  of  watering  .is  saved,  but  here  care  must  be 
exercised ;  if  they  get  dry,  stand  in  a  pail  of  water  till 
thoroughly  saturated. 

Deutzias. —  These  are  invaluable  plants,  and  a  few  should  be 
on  hand.  If  treated  as  the  Azaleas,  they  will  do  all  right,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  in  winter,  having  no  foliage,  they  can  be  kept 
in  a,  frost-proof  shed  if  glass  accommodation  is  scarce.  These 
should  never  be  cut  back  ;  only  the  veiy  old  wood  removed. 
The  following  bulbs  are  also  useful  fop  winter  and  spring :  — 

Roman  Hyacinths  are  of  easy  culture,  and  can  be  had  at  a 
small  cost.  By  potting  up  tw:o  batches,  say,  from  September 
onward,  five  bulbs  in  a  pot,  keeping  in  an  ash  heap  till  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  and  taking  in  a.s  required,  they  give  a  fine 
display  for  a  long  time. 

Tulips  are  also  cheap,  and  furnish  a  pleasant  display,  and, 
treated  as  the  above;  only  not  potted  up  so  early,  will  thrive 
finely  ;  as  also  a  few  fljotfuls  of  Narcissi,  especially  the  Polyan¬ 
thus  Narcissi.  j 

Fr^sdas  are  truly  indispensable,  and  are  not  difficult  to 
manage.  Procure  bulbs  about  July  or  August,  and  pot  up 
eight  or  nine  bulbs  in  a  ,  6-in:  pot,  and  grow  on  cool,  avoiding 
forcing,  and  a  fine  display  will  in  due  time  be'  forthcoming. 
A  few  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Spiraeas  may  be  placed 
in  pots,  which  will,  if  taken  from  a  good  bed,  flower  easily 
and  well. 

Carnations  (border  varieties). — A  batch  of  these  should  be 
grown  for  flowering  indoors.  As  soon  as  layers  can  be  got,  peg 
down  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  rooted  pot  up  in  small  pots 
in  a  loamy  compost,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  till  winter  sets 
in,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse  shelf.  In 
spring  pot  again  into  6.-in.  pots,  using  a  rich  compost,  grow 
in  cool  quarters,  and  attend  to  staking  as  the  flower  steins 
appear.  They  come  in  previous  to  the  outdoor  ones,  and  give 
a  long  season  of  these  flowers ;  and  when  done  flowering  layer 
again,  and  an  excellent  lot  of  plants  will  be  on  hand  for  another 
season. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  the  flower  of  the  summer,  and  are 
of  so  easy  culture  that  eveiy  possessor  of  a  greenhouse  should 
have  a  batch  or  two.  It  is  well  to  raise  a  few  from  cuttings  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  pot  up  into  a  moderately  light  mix¬ 
ture  ;  and  for  the  final  shift  a  5-in.  pot  is  ample,  stopping 
them  twice  previous  to  the  final  shift,  and  removing  all  flowers 
till  required.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  also  good  things, 
either  trained  in  various  shapes  for  hanging  baskets,  or  to  hang 
over  the  staging.  Syringing  overhead  is  in  both  cases  un¬ 
necessary. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  427.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Hints  on  Raising  Seedlings. 

The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  method  of  raising 
seed  1  ings.  It  is  very  simple,  as  most  valuable  things  are.  In 
preparing  seed  pans  or  seed  boxes  see  that  they  are  dry  and  clean, 
and  the  drainage  efficient,  over  which  should  be  placed  some 
fibrous  loam,  then  put  down  a  layer  of  good  sandy  loam,  run 
through  a  half-inch  sieve,  and  patted  down  moderately  firm. 
Over  this  place  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  dried  sphagnum  or 
common  peat  moss,  such  as  is  used  for  packing  (thoroughly 
dried),  and  run  through  a  wire  sieve  about  as  fine  as  a  mosquito 
wire  gauge,  this  powdered  moss,  about  in  the  condition  of  fine 
sawdust,  being  evenly  spread.  Upon  this  moss  is  placed,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  a  compost  consisting  of  three- 
fourths  loam  and  one-fourth  sharp  sand,  well  mixed  together. 
Make  it  level,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  compost,  press 
down  with  a  smooth  board,  and  sift  on  sufficient  fine  moss  to 
cover  the  seed,  watering  the  whole  with  a  fine  rose.  The  top 
layer  of  moss  keeps  the  surface  always  moist,  preventing  all  dry¬ 
ing  and  baking,  and  allows  the  young  plants  to  easily  reach  the 
light.  The  layer  of  soil  below  it  affords  nourishment  to  the 
seedlings,  which,  as  soon  as  their  roots  reach  the  layer  of  fine 
moss  below,  form  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  raising  of  seedlings  need  have  the  advantages  of  this  method 
pointed  out  to  them.  W.  E.  E. 

Caladiums. 

Amongst  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental  stove  foliage  plants 
there  are  few  that  rank  higher  for  general  diversity  of  colour, 
effectiveness,  etc.,  than  Caladiums,  and  a  houseful  of  these 
charming  plants,  well  grown  and  tastefully  arranged,  are  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  look  upon. 

To  begin  with  their  culture,  I  will  presume  the  plants  are 
lying  dried  off  in  their  winter  quarters  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  tubers  should  be  carefully  shaken  out  of  their  old 
pots,  and  each  tuber  that  is  of  any  size  should  be  potted  up 
singly,  unless  large  plants  are  desired,  when  two  or  three  may 
be  placed  in  one  pot.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  two  parts 
fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  well  rotted  leaf  soil 
and  dried  cow  manure,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  and  half-inch 
charcoal.  This  will  be  found  to  suit  them  admirably  at  all  stages 
of  potting.  A  suitable  sized  pot  for  the  first  potting  will  be  a 
four  or  five  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber  to  be  potted. 
I  do  not  believe  in  over  potting  for  a  start ;  rather  better  to  pot 
on  again  during  growth,  when  much  finer  specimens  are  thereby 
attained.  After  selecting  the  finest  tubers,  if  an  increase  of  stock 
or  any  one  particular  variety  be  wanted,  the  smaller  bulbs  may 
be  potted  into  60-sized  pots,  and  grown  on,  when  they  make 
good  plants  for  next  season.  The  pots  in  the  first  place  should 
be  well  drained,  and  a  piece  of  rough  turf  placed  over  the  crocks. 
This  is  a  most  important  point  with  all  pots  intended  for  stove 
plants,  because  they  require  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
summer,  and  anything  approaching  stagnation  at  the  root  system 
means  failure  and  disappointment. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  A  little  of  the  soil  should  be  placed 
in  the  pot,  and  the  tuber  inserted  on  the  top  ;  after  that  fill  the 
pot  up,  and  firmly  press  down  the  soil  all  round,  leaving  just  the 
top  of  the  bulb  showing,  and  giving  a  light  sprinkling  of  sand  to 
finish  it  off.  Each  variety  should  be  correctly  labelled,  and 
lightly  watered  in.  In  the  case  of  any  very  delicate  varieties,  a 
little  more  charcoal  should  be  added  to  the  soil,  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  a  little  extra  peat  or  leaf  soil  will  lighten  the  compost. 
When  the  plants  become  well  rooted  they  may  be  afforded  weak 
manure-water  about  twice  a  week.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  pot-bound,  and  therefore,  when  the  pots  are  nicely 
filled  with  roots,  they  may  be  potted  on  into  pots  two  sizes  lai'ger, 
using  the  same  soil  as  before  advised,  only  in  a  somewhat 
rougher  state. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  with  The  plants  at  this  period,  as  the 
growths  are  liable  to  get  damaged  if  not  carefully  handled. 
Water  in  carefully  when  finished,  and  shade  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  or  the  plants  will  flag.  During  the  early  spring  the  plants 
should  not  be  shaded  too  much,  or  they  will  not  develop  then- 
real  colours,  but  during  the  summer  time  they  will  require  to  be 
shaded  more,  as  they  are  apt  to  scorch.  The  house  they  are  grow- 
mg  in  should  be  kept  well  moist,  and  the  stage  they  occupy 
should  be  syringed  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  I  do  not  advocate 
s)  ringing  them  overhead  too  much,  as  it  causes  the  leaves  to 
damp,  and  consequently  holes  appear  in  them,  which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  beautiful.  If  fly  should  appear  on  the  growths  the 


house  should  be  lightly  fumigated  for  two  nights.  The  Caladium 
throws  up  a  sort  of  flower  spike  which  is  insignificant,  and  of 
little  value,  and  should  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  it  appears,  or 
it  will  weaken  the  growth  of  the  plant.  After  the  plants  are 
potted  finally,  and  become  well  rooted,  they  may  receive  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  some  good  soil,  with  a  little  artificial  manure  mixed 
with  it,  pressing  it  down  firmly  with  a  rammer,  and  watering  well 
in.  There  are  too  many  varieties  for  me  to  mention  here,  but 
good  collections,  staged  by  some  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and 
private  growers,  are  often  seen  at  summer  flower  shows,  and  it  is 
best  to  see  them  and  choose  for  oneself.  If  this  is  not  alwavs 
jiracticable,  consult  a  reliable  catalogue,  of  which  there  are 
several  now  almost  entirely  devoted  to  this  class  of  plants. 

I  may  add  that  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  they  should 
be  allowed  plenty  of  room  between  each.  If  allowed  to  become 
thick  they  lose  much  of  their  beauty  as  ornamental  plants,  and 
do  not  develop  such  fine  foliage,  wherein  lies  their  chief  value. 
They  look  extremely  well  if  associated  with  Adiantums,  the  light 
green  foliage  of  the  Fern  making  a  good  contrast  to  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  leaves.  1  he  plants  should  be  dried  off  gradually 
and  the  foliage  allowed  to  decay  naturally,  by  no  means  pulling 
it  off  before  it  is  quite  ready  to  come.  The  pots  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides  under  the  stage  during  the  winter  months,  occa¬ 
sionally  examining  them  in  case  they  become  shrivelled,  which 
they  will  sometimes  be  found  to.  In  such  a  case  give  them  a 
good  soaking,  and  lay  them  down  again  to  dry  off.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  parched.  R.  Thatches. 

AVistow  Gardens,  Leicester. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots 

Growers  of  Sweet  Peas,  who  sow  a  batch  in  jiots  for  planting  in 
the  mixed  borders,  etc.,  would  be  well  paid  for  the  trouble  of 
giving  them  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  growing  them  on  as  pot 
plants  for  conservatory  and  house  decoration.  From  five  to  seven 
seeds  in  a  pot  is  sufficient,  and  supposing  them  now  to  be  well 
hardened  off  and  ready  to  be  transferred  in  clumps  to  the  mixed 
borders,  select  a  few,  pot  (if  named  varieties  one  or  two'  of  each), 
and  give  them  a  shift  into  an  8-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  loam  of  rather  a  heavy  nature,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  well  decomposed  cow  manure.  These  pots  should 
be  used  clean.  Crock  sparingly,  but  effectually,  using  some  of 
the  rough  parts  of  the  compost  to  cover  the  crocks.  In  potting 
use  a  potting  stick,  such  as  used  for  Chrysanthemums,  etc., 
ramming  very  firm  without  damaging  the  roots. 

About  five  twigs  from  old  garden  brooms,  placed  neatly  round 
the  plants,  will  keep  them  together  for  some  weeks,  when  larger 
sticks  will  be  required.  Stand  the  pots  in  the  open,  where  they 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  It  is  best  to  place  them  in  a  row, 
running  from  north  to  south,  on  a  good  ash  bottom  ;  the  ashes 
tend  to  keep  the  roots  cool  during  hot  dry  weather.  When  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots  feeding  will  be  necessary.  There 
are  many  fertilisers  now  on  the  market,  and  most  gardeners  have 
one  to  swear  by.  Commence  by  using  weak  applications,  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  as  the  plants  get  able  to  take  it.  Occa¬ 
sionally  give  them  manure  water,  also  soot  water.  Like 
Chrysanthemums,  the  Sweet  Pea  enjoys  a  change'  of  diet. 

As  growth  proceeds  neat  sticks  will  be  required.  Give  the 
growths  plenty  of  room,  tying  them  out  where  necessary  to  let  in 
air  and  sunshine. 

Aphides  sometimes  are  very  troublesome,  and  should  be 
promptly  got  rid  of  at  their  first  appearance.  Syringing  with 
quassia  solution  is  a  good  remedy.  As  the  flowers  begin °to  age 
and  show  signs  of  fertilisation  they  should  be  cut  off.  Growxii 
will  terminate  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain.  Fine  specimens 
can  be  obtained  by  the  foregoing  treatment,  remaining  in  flower 
for  a  long  period.  For  grouping  they  are  most  useful,  and 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  to  keep  a  regular  supply  of 
flowering  plants  for  that  purpose.  Appended  are  a  few  varieties, 
which  I  find  well  adapted  for  the  purpose: — Blanche  Burpee, 
Venus,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Salopian,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Blues,  Black  Knight.  H.  W.  C. 

Blackheath. 

How  to  Procure  Early  Strawberries  Outside. 

Gardeners,  or  amateurs  who  may  wish  to  have  fine,  large 
early  Strawberries  for  table,  ought  always  to  have  a  few  specially 
prepared  beds  of  the  best  early  sorts  coming  on  to  produce  them. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  sorts  for  this  purpose. 
Another  splendid  sort,  although  an  old  variety,  is  Garibaldi, 
which  has  both  a  good  flavour  and  colour,  and  is  not  quite  so 
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dependent  on  sunny  weather  for  the  ripening  process  as  some  of 
the  newer  sorts.  A  border  in  the  sunny  side  of  the  garden  wall 
is  tlie  best  spot  in  which  to  form  the  beds  for  planting  them.  The 
way  to  proceed  to  make  up  these  beds  is  first  to  cut  out  a  trench 
4g  feet  wide  across  the  border  similar  to  a  Celery  trench,  but 
not  so  deep,  15  inches  being  deep  enough.  Fill  it  up  to  a  little 
above  the  surface  level  with  good  old  manure,  and  put  back  the 
soil  over  this,  finishing  it  off  in  Potato  pit  form,  only  a  little 
more  rounded  on  the  top.  Smooth  and  finish  it  off  with  the  rake, 
and  plant  four  rows  of  the  Strawberries  across  the  bed  9in.  apart, 
and  in  zigzag  fashion.  Good  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  taken  off 
and  “  sheughed  ”  into  a  border  or  frame  last  September,  and 
lifted  carefully  now  with  a  good  ball  of  fibre  and  planted  in 
these  made-up  beds,  will  yield  a  fairly  good  crop  the  first  -season, 
and  very  much  earlier  than  when  they  are  planted  on  the  level. 
This  is  a  good  system  where  the  soil  is  very  light,  as  the  heavy 
manuring  keeps  the  moisture  in  the  plants  in  the  warm  season, 
and  helps  Nature  to  build  up  finer  fruits. 

As  seasons  differ  so  much  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  mention  the 
date  of  ripening.  I  only  practise  this  method  -on  a  small  scale  to 
get  large  early  Strawberries  for  table,  but  I  know  places  on  a 
much  larger  scale  where  all  their  Strawberry  beds  are  made  up  in 
this  manner,  and  are  a  complete  success. 

J.  C.  Dick. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow. 

The  Evening  Primrose. 

The  garden  that  has  no  Evening  Primrose  is  without  one  of  the 
boldest  and  finest  of  summer  flowers.  Although  Evening  Prim¬ 
rose  is  the  general  name  there  are  some  whose  brilliancy  is  at 
noonday  ;  and  as  there  are  perennial,  biennial,  and  annual  Kinds, 
they  should  be  made  a  special  feature  of  in  the  garden.  I  should 
place  Oenothera  lamarckiana  among  plants  of  the  highest  merit, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  good  culture  in  any  garden,  whetner  large  or 
small.  No  other  hardy  plant  lasts  so  long  in  beauty,  keeping 
up  as  long  a  display.  It  is  a  flower  of  the  evening  and  early 
morning,  and  from  June  onward  for  quite  three  months  it  keeps 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  if  only  a  little  care  is  taken  to  allow  it 
free  scope  to  grow.  It  grows  from  5  to  8  feet  high,  given  plenty 
of  room.  The  fiowers  are  nearly  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
biennial,  and  therefore,  fresh  stock  must  be  planted  every  year. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  however,  to  ensure  a  good  group  ana 
fine  display  every  year.  Once  introduced  to  the  garden,  it  per¬ 
petuates  itself  freely  enough,  and  we  have  only  to  take  up  a  few 
seedlings  and  transplant  them  to  another  spot.  I  have  heard 
complaints  that  it  seeds  too  freely,  and  is  a  perfect  weed  with 
them.  If  it  were  a  weed  in  some  gardens  a  few  might  escape 
weeding  operations,  and  its  noble  beauty  would  be  more  familiar. 
It  can  hold  its  own  in  the  wild  garden,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
groups  J  can  remember  grew  in  front  of  some  Pines.  It  is  a  fine 
plant  for  parks  and  public  gardens,  open  in  all  its  freshness  when 
business  men  have  a  few  moments  to  spare  and  enjoy  it. 

Among  the  perennial  kinds  a  charming  plant,  which  is  the 
finest  in  the  evening,  is  Oenothera  taraxacifolia.  When  young 
it  is  exactly  like  a  Dandelion.  This  species  of  Oenothera  comes 
from  Chili,  and  is  only  perennial  in  warm  soil ;  but  it  seeds 
freely,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it.  It  is  as  beautiful 
as  Lamarck’s  in  growth,  is  stately  in  habit,  and  a  charming 
arrangement  could  be  had  by  using  the  two,  one  to  spring  through 
the  other,  and  both  at  their  best  at  night.  This  kind  grows  and 
flowers  all  summer.  When  the  flowers  first  open  they  are  pure 
white  and  about  4  in.  across,  but  they  gradually  become  tinged 
with  pink,  and  gradually  die  away  a  pink  shade.  It  is  a  showy 
plant  that  could  be  used  in  many  ways. 

It  has  a  splendid  counterpart  in  Oenothera  missouriensis, 
which  comes  from  North  America,  and  is  much  more  hardy.  It 
rarely  ripens  seed,  but  rarely  dies  unless  it  is  on  a  cold,  strong 
land.  This  kind  is  very  brilliant  in  sunshine.  At  times  its 
flowers  are  as-  large  as  .Lamarck’s,  a  richer,  deeper  yellow,  and 
very  free  for  a  long  period  on  the  prostrate  trailing  stems,  as  an 
edging  inside  a  stone  edge,  and  allowed  to  creep  into  the  walks 
here  and  there.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  as  a  plant  for  the  rock 
garden,  and  is  quite  a  novelty.  Both  these  Oenotheras  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  if  sown  in  July  they  will  bloom  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Oenothera  marginata  is  also  a  North  American  plant,  and  a 
sweet  and  beautiful  flower  at  night.  It  should  have  a  place  in 
the  rock  garden,  or  a  choice  place  on  the  border.  Being  of  short 
gsowth,  and  not  so  rambling  as  the  two  preceding  kinds,  it  makes 


a  tuft  of  jagged  leaves  one  foot  high,  and  sends  up  large,  pure 
white  flowers,  which  open  at  night,  amd  send  up  an  odour  as 
sweet  and  strong  as  that  of  the  Magnolia. 

J.  Beak, 

Great  Ayton,  Yorks. 

Hybrid  Water  Lilies. 

No  large  garden  is  complete  without  a  collection  of  these 
beautiful  fiowers,  none  so  small  that  at  least  some  of  the  family 
cannot  be  accommodated.  A  small  tub  sunk  in  a  few  yards  of 
rookwork  will  hold  a  specimen  of  N.  pygmea  helveola,  that  minia¬ 
ture  gem  of  Water  Lilies,  whose  dainty  yellow,  starry  flowers 
spangle  the  copper-tinted  foliage  ;  or,  where  space  is  obtainable, 
splendid  broad,  massive  effects  may  be  obtained.  I  once  saw  an 
instance  of  this  where  the  shallow  side  of  a  lake — nearly  100  yards 
long,  and  of  varying  width — was  covered  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a  rosy  variety  ot  Nymphaea  alba,  and  as  the  shore  was  suit¬ 
ably  planted  with  bold  groups  of  foliage  shrubs  the  effect  was 
grand  ;  its  simplicity  was  its  strength.  In  many  places  the 
anxiety  to  provide  space  for  a  large  collection  results  in  a  curious 
muddle  of  colours.  Where  space  is  limited  it  is  best  to  group 
several  shades  of  a  colour  together,  rather  than  mix  up  distinct 
colours  indiscriminately. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Water  Lily  is  now  much  better  under¬ 
stood  than  formerly.  Previously  many  wmuld-be  growers  failed 
because  they  sunk  their  plants  in  water  far  too  deep  ;  this  should 
vaiy  front  one  and  a-haif  to  three  feet,  or  perhaps  a  little  more 
for  the  strongest  growers  as  they  attain  size. 

The  best  possible  place  for  them  is  a  piece  of  water  that  has 
only  sufficient  flowing  into  it  to  keep  it  at  a  regular  height.  Such 
water  is  far  warmer  than  where  a  large  stream  flows  through ; 
while  it  is  not  so  likely  to  become  green  and  filthy  as  stagnant 
water.  If  made  artificially  the  sides  may,  of  course,  vary  in 
height,  but  should  in  some  places  be  low  and  shelving ;  in  these 
marshy  spots  the  Japanese  Ins  and  many  other  sub-aquatics  will 
find  a  congenial  home. 

In  regard  to  soil,  that  used  here  is  a  good  loam,  with  about  a 
sixth  part  of  spent  Mushroom  manure  ;  the  vigorous  foliage  anJ 
the  fioriferousness  of  the  plant  is  a  guarantee  that  it  suits  them. 
But  to  add  soil  is  in  many  lakes  and  ponds  quite  unnecessary  ;  a 
good  depth  of  suitable  mud  is  there  already,  while  a  top  dressing 
of  leaves  and  silt  is  brought  in  by  the  floods  of  winter. 

If  planted  in  a  tank  attending  to  them  is  a  simple  matter. 
But,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  have  to  be  planted  or  divided 
in  a  pond  where  no  boat  is  available,  and  it  is  not  desirable  tc 
lower  the  water,  it  becomes  difficult  to  reach  the  work,  and  not 
easy  to  carry  it  out  when  you  have  done  so.  Wading  boots  are 
costly,  and  stir  up  a  lot  of  mud,  which  disfigures  the  leaves. 
Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  is  a.  series  of  strong  posts  and  rails 
just  below  the  water  level,  on  which  a  ladder  can  be  laid,  planks 
being  placed  on  this. 

A  description  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  appeared  in  the, 
“  G.  W.”  for  March  4th,  but  there  are  some  others  which  arc 
very  beautiful.  The  pink  forms  of  Is.  .odorata  are  exceptionally 
delicate  in  colour.  N.  carolimiana  and  its  varieties  have  flower: 
of  a  good  size,  fragrant,  starry,  yet  full.  N.  Chromatella  and -Y 
Laycfekerii  and  its  varieties  are  indispensable.  Seignouretii  i> 
rather  variable,  but  when  established  often  produces  flowers  of  a 
rich  red  colour. 

The  plants  usually  sold  are  small  ;  it  is,  therefore,  often  belie1 
ficial  to  grow  them  for  one  season  in  tubs  ;  these  are  easily 
obtained  by  cutting  paraffin  casks  in  half  and  charring  tin 
insides.  Six  inches  c-f  the  above-mentioned  soil  will  be  sufficient 
to  plant  in.  When  transferring  them  to  their  permanent1 
quarters,  previously  marked  out  in  sunny  parts  of  the  pond,  lift 
the  whole  mass  out  with  shovels  on  to  a  piece  of  mat,  and  takm: 
this  by  the  four  corners  sink  it  gently  to  the  bottom.  Planted  in 
this  way,  I  find  the  plants  root  into  the  soil,  and  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  less  time  than  when  baskets  are  used  in  the  orthodox 

manner.  .  ,,  ,  , 

Propagation  from  seed  and  division,  together  with  the  be-t 
means  of  combating  weeds  and  other  pests,  will  form  the  subject 
of  another  paper  if  the  Editor  thinks  it  of  sufficient  interest.— 
[Certainly. — Ed.]  _ _ _ ' 

*  *  The  pi  ize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Harold  J.  Baker  for  his  article  on  “Interest¬ 
ing  Plants  and  their  Pollination,”  page  414. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Temple  Flower  Show,  May  26th,  27th,  and  28th. — Intending 
exhibitors  are  requested  to  note  that  entries  for  the  above  show 
close  on  Monday,  May  18th,  and  that  all  entry  forms  should 
reach  the  office  before  11  a.m  on  that  day.  No  plants  can  under 
any  circumstances  be  entered  on  the  day  of  the  show,  but  single 
plants,  etc.,  for  Certificate  may  be  entered  as  late  as  Thursday, 
May  21st.  Address,  Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

*  *  * 


until  cut  off  by  frost.  A  good  discussion  by  the  members  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lecture,  and  the  questions  asked  were  ably  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Jones,  who  won  from  all  present  a  most  hearty  vote  oi 
thanks  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  lecture  before  this  society. 
A  well-grown  Cattleya  Mossiae  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Perrett, 
and  six  new  members  were  elected.  The  next  paper  is  on  May 
19th,  when  Mr.  W.  Turney  will  give  a  paper  on  “  Popular  Horti¬ 
culture.” 

*  *  * 


Royal  Horticultural  Society-. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at 
1  till  5  p.m.  A  special  exhibition  of  Tulips  will  also  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tulip  Society  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  A  schedule  of  the  prizes  offered,  with  particulars  as 
to  the  conditions  of  entry,  etc.,  cam  be  obtained  on  application  to 
A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  The  Oast  House,  Harpenden.  A  conference  on 
“ English  Tulips”  will  be  held  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  May 
5th,  seventy-four  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  the 
Marquis  Camden,  the  Viscountess  Cranbome,  the  Viscountess 
Downe,  the  Lady  Rayleigh,  Lady  Church,  Lady  Walker,  and  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  M.D. ,  making  a  total  of  679 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  -*■  * 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society'. — At  the  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  in  the  Market  Place,  Manchester,  on  the  1st  inst. ,  the 
annual  show  of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  Northern  Section, 
was  held.  March  and  April  have  not  been  good  months  for  the 
pursuit  of  floriculture,  and  the  fine  condition  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  plants  and  blooms  were  staged  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  skill  and  devotion  brought  to  bear  by  the  exhibitors  upon 
their  special  branch  of  gardening.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  again 
to  remind  Lancashire  people  that  theAuricula  was  brought  from 
the  Low  Countries  some  centuries  back  by  the  weavers,  who,  to 
escape  religious  persecution  in  their  own  localities,  came  to 
pursue  their  avocations  in  this  part  of  England.  In  Middleton, 
Rochdale,  and  Halifax  particularly,  the  cultivation  of  the  type 
became  popular,  and  within  a  district  circling  about  those  towns 
is  the  northern  home  of  the  Auricula  to-day.  During  the  last 
century  the  progress  made  by  growers  in  development  of  blooms 
has  been  remarkable,  and  the  mere  outsider  is  struck  with 
astonishment  by  the  wondrous  variations  in  size  and  colour  that 
have  been  obtained. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — On  Tuesday,  May  5th,  the  members  of  this  society  held 
their  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance 
Hotel,  George  Street,  and  were  well  entertained  by  a  most  lucid 
and  splendidly  delivered  lecture  on  “  Sweet  Peas,”  which  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham.  Mr. 
Jones,  in  opening  his  subject,  paid  due  attention  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  which  should  be  commenced  in  the  autumn 
by  well  trenching  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  well  rotted  manure, 
such  as  a  spent  hotbed  or  of  similar  decay,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  bone  meal,  leaving  the  top  spit  in  ridge's  for  the  frost  and 
air  to  well  pulverise.  The  seed  sowing  ope  -ation  could  be 
commenced  in  February,  and  with  the  average  season  these  would 
flower  about  the  middle  of  June.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  ground  put  in  small  twigs  along  tlie  rows  or 
clumps  and  afterwards  add  the  taller  sticks,  5ft.  to  6ft.  in  height, 
as  the  growth  increased.  For  a  top  dressing  he  advocated  the 
mixture  of  bone  meal  and  Peruvian  guano  mixed  together  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  141bs.  to  one  bushel  of  soil,  which  should 
he  well  watered  in.  At  all  times  when  applying  water  give  the 
rows  or  clumps  a  thoroughly  good  soaking  to  enhance  the  deep 
rooting  of  the  plant.  When  the  plants  commenced  to  bloom  he 
found  it  very  beneficial  to  pinch  out  the  leader  of  the  plant,  so 
that  all  nutriment  went  into  the  flowering  stems.  For  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  bloom  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  seed  pods  as  soon 
as  appearing,  and  another  useful  hint  was  when  the  plants  are 
beginning  to  look  fagged  and  almost  spent  cut  them  back  to  about 
2ft.  above  the  ground,  withholding  liquid  manure  for  about  a 
week  or  two,  and  so  resting  them.  Afterwards  apply  a  plentiful 
supply  of  stimulants  to  the  roots,  and  the  result,  would  be  they 
would  break  forth  into  new  growth,  and  so  continue  the  bloom 


The  Dulwich  Chry'santiiemum  Society  has  had  a  very  success¬ 
ful  season,  and  the  appreciation  of  members  in  the  executive  is 
well  shown  by  their  re-election  of  10  out  of  12  members  of  the 
1902  committee,  and  5  out  of  6  of  the  officers.  The  ninth  annual 
balance-sheet  and  report  of  the  committee  were  unanimously 
approved  at  the  recent  annual  meeting.  A  slight  increase  of 
membership  was  recorded,  and  although  a  large  increase  was 
made  in  the  prize  list,  an  improvement  in  the  balance  was  re¬ 
corded  as  the  result  of  the  year’s  working.  The  balance  of  assets 
over  liabilities  amounts  to  £43  9s.  8d.  The  schedule  for  1903 
shows  a  further  marked  increase  in  the  classes  and  sections,  and 
should  command  enhanced  support  from  the  membersi  for  their 
tenth  exhibition.  The  general  meetings  of  the  society  have  been 
well  attended  throughout  the  year,  discussions  and  papers  of 
an  interesting  character  being  a  frequent  feature,  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Croydon,  recently- giving  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “  The  Culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition.”  The 
continued  improvement  in  this  society  shows  that  the  often  sug¬ 
gested  reason  for  the  ill-success  of  Chrysanthemum  societies,  viz. , 
lack  of  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  is  inactive  in  the  South 
London  district. 

*  *  ■* 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh, 
on,  Tuesday,  5th  inst, ,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  F.R.H.S.  (Ealing,  London), 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Floriculture  and  Florists  of  the  Past 
Fifty  Years.”  Mr.  Dean  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  golden 
age  of  horticulture  extended  from  1825  to  1880.  The  lecturer 
d'e voted  the  first  part  of  his  lecture  to  a  brief  review  of  gardening 
periodicals,  and  some  of  the  leading  contributors  to  them. 
Several  horticulturists  of  the  past  half  century  were  next  dealt 
with,  as  also  a  number  of  leading  horticultural  organisations. 
Mr.  Dean  remarked  that  Scotland  had  not  been  behind  in  the 
matter  of  horticultural  literature.  Dealing  with  Scottish  horti¬ 
culturists,  mention  was  made  among  other  names  of  Davil 
Thomson,  Chas.  Mackintosh,  and  Jas.  McNab.  Dealing  with 
florist  flowers,  Mr.  Dean  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
Ranunculus  and  Auriculas  they  had  had  their  constitutions 
weakened  to  a  great  extent  through  inbreeding  in  the  attempt  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  Calceolarias,  Carnations, 
Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  and  Gloxinias  were  then  dealt  with. 
Speaking  of  the  Fuchsia,  Mr.  Dean  thinks  the  I  uchsia  has  now 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  is  almost  incapable  of 
further  improvement.  Dealing  with  the  Pansy  and  Viola,  the 
lecturer  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Jas.  Grieve  (who  was  on 
the  platform  bale  and  hearty)  began  in  1862  the  improvement  of 
the  Viola.  The  lecturer  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  lecture  to 
plants,  which  he  characterised  as  epoch-making  subjects,  and 
these  included  the  fancy  Pansy,  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
Clematis  Jackmanii,  Begonia  boliviensis,  Hippeastrum,  Dahlia 
Juarezii,  and  the  Sweet  Pea.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
rapt  attention  by  a  large  audience,  and  on  the  motion  of  -  i. 
Chas.  Comfort,  Mr.  Dean  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  lecture.  Mr.  Dean  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary- 
life  member  of  the  association.  The  exhibits  on  the  table  in¬ 
cluded  one  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  a  floral  design  in  the  form 
of  a  crown,  composed  of  yellow  and  white  Violas,  scarlei  Pelai- 
coniums,  and  a  large  bowl  of  Wallflower  Vulcan,  which  received 
a  Cultural  Certificate.  From  Messrs.  Scarlett,  Inveresk,  came  six 
heads  of  a  fine  compact,  pure  white,  new  Broccoli,  of  which  the 
firm  has  the  entire  stock.  They  have  named  it  Superlative  and 
it  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  This  firm,  and  Mr  Jas.  Mat- 
tison  Carlekemp,  North  Berwick,  sent  each  a  dish  oi  Mushrooms 
from ’the  open  air.  The  exhibit  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  very 
fine.  From  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons  came  several  trusses  of 
Rhododendron  Walkerii.  There  were  several  other  exhibits,  all 
of  interest  in  their  way. 
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More  Vermin  from  Abroad. — In  a  case  containing  Bananas 

which  arrived  at  Leeds  the  other  day  a  live  opossum  was  found. 

*  *  * 

Potatos  Ur  in  Price.- — At  Cheshire  markets  on  the  2nd  inst., 
the  prices  of  Potatos  were  advanced  100  per  cent.  Farmers,  who 
have  been  selling  at  £3  per  ton,  are  now  asking  £6  and  £7  per 
ton.  The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  severe  frost. 

*  *  * 

Eight  Miles  of  Wreaths. — Great  preparations  have  been 
going  on  at  Edinburgh  since  last  week  in  view  of  the  visit  of  the 
King  and  Queen  to  Holyrood  Palace.  By  the  9th  inst.  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  nurserymen  and  florists,  l,ad 
already  put  up  about  eight  miles  of  evergreen  wreathing. 

*  *  * 

Early  Strawberries  Ruined. — The  early  Strawberries  at  Holt, 
and  Farndon  (the  famous  Welsh  Strawberry  ground)  have  been 
Seriously  blighted  by  the  sharp  frosts- which  prevailed  up  to  the 
end  of  April.  The  later  varieties  have  not  been  affected.  Stone 

fruit  has  also  been  much  damaged. 

*  *  * 

Miniature  Plant  Fad. — The  rage  at  present  is  the  collecting 
of  little  plants  which  are  all  to  be  obtained  growing  in  the  tiniest 
f  ern  pots  and  arranged  on  shelves  round  a  miniature  greenhouse 
to  be  placed  on  the  table.  The  florists  Bond  Street  way  cannot 

meet  the  demand  at  present. 

*  *  * 

Eradication  of  Diseases  and  Pests. — A  general  meeting  of 
the  North-West  Kent  Fruitgrowers  and  Market  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Lullingst-one  Castle  Hotel,  Swanley 
Junction,  on  the  7th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  discussing 
the  more  important  clauses  of  Sir  James  Rankin’s  Bill  for  the 
eradication  of  disease  and  of  injurious  insects  amongst  fruit  trees 
in  nursery  gardens. 

*  *  * 

Money  in  Vegetables. — The  family  of  Jean  Durand,  an  eccen¬ 
tric  old  inhabitant  of  Colombes,  near  Paris,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  are  contesting  his  will,  which  disinherits  all  Lis  rela¬ 
tives  and  leaves  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  valued  at  over  £20,000, 
to  a  resident  of  Nanterre,  whom  he  knew  only  by  sight.  The  old 
man  had  amassed  this  sum  partly  by  the  sale  of  vegetables  and 
partly  by  judicious  loans  and  speculations.  After  his  death  a 
number  of  flower  pots  were  discovered  under  the  straw  in  his 

stable.  They  contained  gold  pieces  to  the  value  of  £4,000. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemum  Competition. — The  recent  Hyacinth  competi¬ 
tion  having  proved  so  successful  and  instructive,  the  Kingston-on- 
Thames  Adult  School  have  started  one  for  Chrysanthemums,  to 
interest  members  during  the  summer  months.  The  show  will  be 
held  the  last  week  in  October.  There  are  two  divisions,  pot  and 
cut  blooms,  each  member  receiving  three  plants.  Three  hundred 
rooted  4-inch  plants  were  distributed  recently  at  the  Friends’ 
Hall,  Eden  Street.  Before  the  distribution,  Air.  Alexander  Dean, 
F.R.H.  S.,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  potting  them  to  the 
assembled  competitors  of  both  the  schools,  men’s  and  women’s, 
and  advised  them  generally  as  tp  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do. 

*  *  * 

Lily  of  the  Valleyl — On  May  Day,  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a 
bloom  of  price  in  Finance.  At  all  other  times  it  is  a  humble 
flower  enough.  A  few  coppers  will  buy  a  handful.  But  on 
blithe  May  1st  Paris  florists  retailed  it  at  the  exorbitant  price  of 
50  pence  for  three  single  sprays,  while  a  bunch  having  any  decent 
pretensions  to  be  considered  a  bouquet  was  worth  two  to  three 
sovereigns.  The  reason  is  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  rigorous  point 
of  social  convention  for  everybody  who  is  anybody  to  offer  on 
May  Day  to  the  lady  of  his  choice  a  bit  of  Lily  of  the  A  alley,  as  an 
earnest  of  “  joy  and  happiness,”  and  wily  florists  adjust  prices 

with  a  view  to  their  participation  in  these  blessings. 

*  *  *  • 

Register  of  Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Etc.— Those  in 
want  of  a  nursery,  market  garden,  or  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  carrying  on  a  business  in  any  branch  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  will  be  likely  to  find  in  the  above  Register,  published 
by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London, 
something  suited  to  their  requirements.  The  nurseries,  gardens, 
etc.,  described  are  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  classified  under  the  respective  counties,  which  are 
arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  ready  reference.  The 
localities  given  range  from  Kent,  Devonshire,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  to  Warwick,  Leicestershire,  and  Herefordshire.  Many 
are  situated  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 


Potato  planting  is  still  going  on  over  a  large  portion  of 
Ireland — a  month  later  than  the  usual  time — owing  to  the  bad 
weather. 

*  *  * 

Effects  of  the  Frost  at  Bicton.— Mr.  J.  Mayne,  gardener  to 
the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Bicton,  Devon,  informs  us  they  had  very 
severe  weather  for  April.  The  frost  had  played  havoc  in  must 
places,  and  at  Bicton  had  destroyed  not  only  fruit  blossom,  bu-t 
Roses,  Hydrangeas,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas. 
Stauntonias,  Magnolias,  Wistarias,  and  a  host  of  other  half  hardy 
things  which  were  so  forward  on  account  of  the  previous  mild 
weather.  Since  then  rain  has  been  the  order  for  ten  days  suc¬ 
cessively,  while  on  the  7th  inst.,  between  the  hours  of  1.30  and 

7  p.m.,  some  0'75in.  of  rain  had  fallen. 

*  *  * 

Window  Gardening  in  Londc  n. — “  The  appeal  issued  by  the 
Kyrle  Society  for  plants,  bulbs,  and  seeds  for  the  window  garden¬ 
ing  and  flower  distribution  branches,  and  for  cut  flowers  for  the 
flower  distribution  branch,  was  so  kindly  responded  to  last  year,” 
writes  Lord  Monkswell,  L.C.C.,  “that  many  schools,  large 
lodging-houses,  and  poor  quarters  of  London  were  supplied.  (Jut 
flowers  and  bulbs  were  also  sent  to  hospitals,  and.  plants  and 
bulbs  to  open  spaces.  The  secretaries  for  both  these  branches  will 
be  most  grateful  for  further  support  for  the  present  year.  His 
lordship  adds  that  all  information  respecting  the  gifts  may  be 
obtained  of  the  bon.  secretaries,  Flower  Distribution  or  Window 

Gardening,  Kyrle  Society,  2,  Manchester  Street,  W. 

*  *  * 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  half  hardy  annuals  were  sown  in  a 
frame  cleared  of  winter  Violets.  The  lights  were  kept  closed  to 
hasten  germination.  In  a  few  days  signs  of  cracking  in  the  brick¬ 
work  at  the  back  of  the  frame  was  observed,  and  gradually  a 
block  weighing  in  the  aggregate  l^cwt.'  was  pushed  out  of  position. 
Finally,  I  cutout  several  bricks,  and  took  a  mass  of  mushrooms, 
weighing  31bs.  3ozs.,  from  the  centre  of  the  wall.  The.Mycelium 
had” run  freely  in  the  mortar,  and  on.  the  face  of  the  bricks  in  the 
wall  as  thick  as  whipcord.  Since  gathering  the  Mushrooms  from 
the  wall  others  have  come  in  large  clusters  inside  the  frame, 
heaving  up  the  soil  close  to  the  wall. — Mark  "Webster,  Kelsey 
Park,  Beckenham. 

*  *  * 

The  Recent  Gale  in  Ireland.— The  Irish  Forestry  Society  has 
published  some  official  particulars  of  the  destructive  gale  on 
February  26th  and  27th  last,  which  is  believed  to  have  done  more 
damage  to  woods,  parks,  and  plantations  than  anything  experi¬ 
enced  since  the  “  big  wind  ”  of  1839.  In  the  Phoenix  Park,  near 
Dublin,  above  3,000  trees  were  uprooted  or  broken  off.  All  over 
the  counties,  from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  and  northwards  to 
Drogheda,  trees  are  prostrate  by  the  thousand.  At  Carton  and 
Straffan  great  devastation  has  taken  place  amongst  both  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  forest  trees,  5,000  trees  having  been  counted  on 
the  estate  at  Straffan  alone.  This  is  nothing,  however,  to  what 
took  place  at  Knookdrum  Castle,  Westmeath,  where  60,000  trees 
were  blown  down,  and  over  40,000  are  said  to  be  prostrate  m  the 
plantations  and  woods  of  Emo  Park,  near  Portarlington,  Queen  s 
County.  *  *  * 

Herefordshire  Fruit  Growers  and  Insect  Pests.  Heieforl- 
shire  fruit  growers  who  met  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Hereford,  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  the  Bill  which  has  just  been  introduced  m  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  M.P.,  dealing  with 
the  diseases  of  fruit  trees.  The  nurserymen  present  lodged  a 
strong  protest  against  the  Bill  while  it  simply  applied  to  them 
only.  They  argued  that  the  various  diseases  spread  from  old 
orchards,  and  if  the  Bill  did  not  include  these,  it  should,  at  any 
rate,  bring  within  its  scope  all  those  persons  who  grew  trees  for 
the  sake  of  profit  and  did  not  come  within  the  category  of  nur¬ 
serymen.  It  was  resolved  :  “  That  this  association  approves 
generally  of  Sir  James  Rankin’s  Bill  for  the  eradication  of 
disease  and  all  injurious  insects  amongst  fruit  trees  in  nursery 
gardens,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  be  passed  into  law 
without  delay  ;  that  Clause  15  should  be  struck  out,  and  that 
the  Bill  should  be  made  more  universal  in  its  scope.”  The 
clause  (15)  objected  to  is  to  the  following  effect :  “  This  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  occupiers  or  owners  of  land  engaged  in  fruit-growing 
who  are  not  nurserymen,  but  who  may  desire  to  sell  or  exchange 
surplus  trees  or  plants  of  their  own  growing.”  Mr.  J.  Riley, 
of  Putley  Court,  the  president,  proposed  that  the  Herefordshire 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  desired  to  put  on  record  its  great 
regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  to  whom  farmers  had  begun  to  look  as  a  friend 
anxious  to  help  and  benefit  them,  and  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  his  sorrowing  widow  and  relatives.  This  was  carried. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  caver  any  branch  of  gardening.  (Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  os  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  Lcndon,  E.C. 


Diseased  Peach  Leaves  (Northern). 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  are  badly  affected  with  what  is  known 
as  Silver  Leaf,  which  is  now  stated  to  be  due  to  the  effects  of  a 
fungus  named  Stereum  purpureum.  This  fungus  usually  enters 
by  the  roots  or  some  portion  of  the  tree  below  ground,  and 
possibly  at  some  damaged  or  decayed  portion.  It  is  stated  that 
if  a  portion  of  the  branches  or  trunk  of  the  tree  be  injured  so  as 
to  expose  the  living  tissues  the  fungus  may  enter  in  that 
way.  In  any  case  it  is  stated  that,  it  can  pass  up  or  down  the 
stem,  though  possibly  more  rapidly  in  an  upward  direction. 
The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  very  badly  affected,  the  cuticle  of 
the  leaf  in  some  cases  being  ruptured,  thus  showing  that  the 
disease  is  in  an  advanced  stage.  Science  may  possibly  discover 
a  means  of  sterilising  the  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  destroying  the 
fungus  in  it,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  is 
already  far  gone  before  the  presence  of  the  fungus  in  the  interior 
of  the  tissue  can  be  detected,  and  as  it  lives  in  the  interior  there 
is  then  no  possible  means  of  cure.  When  once  the  tree  has 
become  badly  affected  there  is  no  hope  for  it,  and  all  those  trees 
that  we  have  seen  affected  with  the  Silver  Leaf  disease  have  ulti¬ 
mately  died.  Even  if  you  cut  off  the  diseased  leaves  that  will 
not  affect  the  fungus  in  the  interior  of  the  branches,  lour  tree 
may  ripen  some  fruit,  but  even  that  is  doubtful  if  all  the  lea'es 
are  as  bad  as  those  sent.  The  only  thing  you  could  do  with  it 
is  to  dig  out  the  soil  from  the  border,  importing  fresh  material 
and  planting  a  young  tree  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  provided 
the  present  one  dies. 

Double  Richardia  (W.  Birkenshaw}. 

We  thank  you  for  the  photograph  of  the  twin  spathed 
Richardia.  They  are  now  fairly  common,  and  it  has  been 
figured  in  a  fairly  recent  volume  of  The  Gardening  World. 
Apparently  yours  was  a  very  perfect  specimen,  and  the  plant 
itself  was  well  flowered,  considering  the  small 'size  of  the  poc. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  return  the  photograph  if  you  desire  us. 
We  should  have  reproduced  it  if  we  had  not  so  recently  done 
so  in  the  case  of  another. 

Slugs  in  a  Barley  Field  (Tomas). 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  are' those  of  the  milky  .  lug 
(Agriolimax  agrestis,  also  known  as  Limax  agrestis).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  of  all,  and  this  year  you  are  not  the  only 
sufferer,  there  being  a  plague  of  slugs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  moist  character  of  the  weather.  "  ) 
destroy  various  farm  crops  and  also  Turnips  and  Peas,  both  m 
gardens  and  fields.  Some  people  have  reared  different  broods 
of  young  ducks  and  put  them  into  gardens,  but  in  your  case  that 
would  hardly  be  practicable,  seeing  that  your  crop  is  now 
destroved.  However,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  try  some  of  the 
remedies  before  ploughing  down  the  remains  of  the  crop.  Quick¬ 
lime  dusted  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  during  dry  weather 
would  be  a  good  remedy.  By  dry  weather  we  mean  that  it 
should  remain  dry  until  the  lime  had  taken  effect  upon  the 
slims.  Very  often  the  latter  throw  off  their  coat  when  lime  is 
first  applied,  and  form  a  new  coat  and  recover.  A  portion  oi 
the  lime  might,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  repeating  the  dusting 
soon  after  because  they  seldom  recover  a  second  dusting,  app  it 
so  quickly  after  the  first  one.  Other  remedies  are  wood  ashes, 
charcoal,  and  soot,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  applied,  as  in 
addition  to  being  injurious  to  the  insects  they  are  fertilisers. 
Salt  has  also  been  used  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Lime-water  has  also,  been  used  instead  of  quicklime,  an 
the  application  repeated  in  the  same  way.  Nitrate  of  soda,  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy,  but  in  y°lu 
case,  seeing  that  no  crop  is  available  to  utilise  it,  it  would  e 
wasted,  and  is  rather  an  expensive  manure.  ( hi  the  whole,  we 
think  quicklime  or  lime-water  would  be  the  best  to  apply  m  your 


case,  giving  two  applications  at  least  before  ploughing  the  land. 
By  the  time  the  next  crop  is  up  we  shall  probably  have  drier 
weather,  and  the  crop  may  have  a  chance,  owing  to  that  and  to 
the  diminished  numbers  of  the  enemy.  We  think  fallowing  a 
rather  slow  and  wasteful  process,  and  could  hardly  recommend  it 

Repotting  Azaleas  (Pete). 

The  best  time  to  pot  Indian  Azaleas  is  after  they  have  finished 
flowering,  and  are  just  commencing  fresh  growth,  because  they 
soon  get  established  in  the  fresh  material.  The  time  of  year 
depends  upon  the  time  that  the  growth  is  being  made,  which  will 
vary  according  as  the  plants  have  been  flowered  early  or  late. 
If  your  plants  are  just  commencing  to  make  growth  now  after 
having  flowered,  you  should  repot  them  at  once.  A  good  compost 
would  consist  of  one  half  good  fibrous  peat,  and  the  other  half 
of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  Mix 
this  equally,  not  breaking  it  up  too  finely.  Drain  the  clean  pots 
carefully,  and  pot  firmly,  using  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  those  that  do  not  require  a  large  shift.  By  this 
means  you  can  make  sure  that  the  space  between  the  pot  and 
the  old  ball  of  soil  is  well  filled  up  with  the  fresh  material, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  firm.  After  potting  put  the  plants 
in  a  warm  house,  water  with  a  rosed  watering-pot  to  settle  the 
soil,  after  which  little  watering  will  be  necessary  for  some 
time  ;  but  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moist,  warm,  and 
the  plants  well  syringed,  to  encourage  them  to  break  freely  into 
fresh  growth. 

Points  of  Peach  Leaves  Decaying  (Scottie). 

After  looking  carefully  over  the  leaves  you  sent  us  we  fail  to 
find  any  evidence  of  fungus  in  them,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  attack  by  insects.  We  consider  it  is  due  to  scalding,  or 
something  very  similai-.  Peach  leaves  under  glass  always  hang 
downwards,  and  when  they  are  syringed,  all  the  water  runs  to 
the  tips.  The  superfluous  moisture  drips  away,  but  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  remain  moist  for  a  long  time,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  see  the  decay  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves  is  due.  to  that  fact. 
You  must  remember  that  young  leaves  are  relatively  delicate, 
and  when  grown  under  glass  they  are  in  a  confined  atmosphere 
quite  different  to  that  out  of  doors.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
lack  of  sunshine,  and  the  temperature  has  frequently  been  too 
low,  and  we  think  the  decayed  tips  of  the  leaves  are  due  to  some 
or  all  of  these  disadvantages  in  conjunction. 

Food  for  Goldfishes  (Scottie). 

We  believe  that  Goldfishes  would  eat  a  variety  of  food,  though 
at  the  same  time  they  may  be  dainty  in  particular  cases.  A 
very  safe  kind  of  food  would  be  the  larvae  of  ants,  otherwise 
known  as  ants’  eggs.  These  are  sometimes  obtained  from  the 
corn  chandler.  We  believe  they  would  eat  raw  meat,  but  it 
should  be  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  always  used  in  the  fresh 
state,  not  salted.  They  also  eat  bread  crumbs  readily,  but  we 
believe  that  much  of  this  soft  food  is  not  good  for  them.  We 
have  also  seen  them  nibbling  the  growths  of  Conferva  growing 
on  the  edges  of  the  tank.  They  also  occasionally  feed  upon 
other  green  matter,  so  that  you  could  supply  them  with  a  variety 
of  material.  In  our  experience,  however,  clean  water,  frequently 
renewed,  or  through  which  a  current  of  water  is  continually 
passing,  would  be  better  for  them  than  a  great  quantity  of  soft 
food  of* any  kind.  In  any  case,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  over¬ 
feed  them'  either  with  bread  or  raw  meat.  If  the  tank  had  been 
somewhat  larger  they  would  have  been  able  to  find  in  it  all  the 
food  they  would  require,  as  a  rule.  It  depends  very  much  upon 
the  number  of  fishes  you  keep  in  the  tank,  and  its  size.  If  any 
reader  knows  of  more  suitable  food  our  correspondent  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  same. 

Peat  Moss  Litter  (F.  H.  L.). 

There  is  not  much  nourishment  in  peat  moss  that  has  not  been 
used  as  litter  in  order  to  get  soaked  with  the  drainings  of  the 
stables.  We  understand,  however,  that  you  desire  it  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  save  the  use  of  peat,  and  help  to  lighten  your  heavy 
clay  soii.  It  may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not,  but  its- only  object  would  be  to  make  the 
clay  lighter  and  more  suitable  for  the  fine  roots  of  the  Rhododen¬ 
drons.'"  We  should  advise  you  to  dig  out  the  natural  soil  to  some 
depth,  retaining  the  best  of  it ;  that  is,  from  the  top  spit,  to  ioim 
part  of  the  new  compost.  To  this  top  spit  add  the  peat  moss 
litter  breaking -the  latter  down  into  moderate-sized  lumps,  so 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  distributed  amongst  the  fresh  oom- 
■post.  You  may  add  .  leaf  mould,  as  you  say,  m  considerable 
quantity,  and  if  not  too  much  decayed  it  will  be  all  tne  more 
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suitable.  Sand  may  also  be  employed  if  you  still  think  it 
necessary  to  improve  the  natural  material.  In  order  to  make 
room  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  fresh  compost  remove 
the  natural  soil  from  the  second  spit  downwards  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  We  should  not  iix  any  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
the  depth,  because  it  varies  from  18  inches  to  4  feet,  according 
to  the  opinions  and  views  entertained  by  those  who  have  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work.  Yon  cannot  too  soon  make  up  the 
compost,  and  have  it  placed  in  the  beds  intended  for  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  so  as  to  allow  it  a  little  time  to  settle. 

Shoot  of  Peach  with  some  Ailment  (C.  A.  H.). 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  very  badly  affected  with  red 
spider,  or  rather  They  had  been  so  last  summer  and  autumn, 
and  had  not  been  properly  cleaned  while  leaves  were  still  upon 
them  nor  since.  The  eggs  of  red  spider  are  laid  in  hundreds  in 
every  sheltered  place  about  the  shoots.  These  eggs  are  just  now 
hatching  out,  and  you  should  syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  in  which  some  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  mixed. 
This  could  be  done  when  you  are  closing  the  house  at  night,  so 
that  the  atmosphere  may  be  made  thoroughly  moist.  It  would 
be  well  to  repeat  the  operation  on  two  or  three  successive  nights, 
as  the  trees  have  been  neglected,  and  are  really  in  a  very  bad 
state.  Some  of  the  shoots  have  also  been  injured,  possibly  by 
rubbing  against  wires,  and  in  some  cases  they  appear  to  be 
cankered.  “  These  injuries  may,  however,  have  been  caused  by 
the  shoots  rubbing  against  galvanised  wires.  The  remedy  in 
this  case  would  be  to  remove  the  worst  of  the  shoots  ;  that  is,  if 
the  injuries  to  which  we  allude  are  numerous.  The  red  spider 
will  have  to  be  got  rid  of  at  once. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  W.)  1,  Doronicum  plantagineum  ;  2,  Iris  germanica ;  3, 
Iberis  seimpervirens ;  4,  Euphorbia  palustris ;  5,  Cemtaurea 
momtana. — (A.  Middleton)  1,  Adiantum  'Capillus- Veneris  ;  2, 
Pteris  cretica  ;  3,  A  crested  variety  of  Pteris,  but  it  cannot  be 
named  from  the  mere  tips  of  pinnae ;  4,  Blechnum  unilaterale 
(only  the  first  specimen  was  in  good  form ;  you  should  send  good 
and  typical  fronds,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished). — (Perplexed)  1,  Gasteria  verrucosa  (this  was  sent 
some  time  ago,  but.  you  failed  to  send  a.  leaf  with  it). — (N.  A.  R.) 
1,  Oncidium  marshallianum  ;  2,  Cypripedium  niveum  ;  3,  Cyp- 
ripedium  Exul ;  4,  Oncidium  comcolor ;  5,  Od ontogiossum 

andersonianum ;  6,  Odontoglossum  Hallii. — (M.  I).)  1,  Pul- 

monaria  officinalis ;  2,  Corydalis  nobilis  ;  3,  Primula  denticu- 
lata  ;  4,  Primula  Auricula  var.  (we  cannot  undertake  to  name 
mere  varieties  of  florists’  flowers) ;  5,  Cheiranthus  alpinus ;  6, 
Narcissus  poetious  recurvus. — (J.  Read)  1,  Kalmia  glauca;  2, 
Pemettya  mucrpnata  ;  3,  Clematis  montana  ;  4,  Ulex  europaeus 
flore  pleno. — (fliffe) ;  A,  Geranium  sylvaticum  ;  B,  Trollius 
asiaticus ;  C,  Leucojum  aestivum. 

Communications  Received. 

Chas.  Comfort. — Clias.  Clark  and  Co.— Blackmore  and 
Langdon. — Modem. — J.  C.  Gillies. — H.  Low  and  Co.  Veitch 
and  Sons.— Sander  and  Sons.— A.  W. — J.  J.  Willis. — Reres.— 
H.  E.  Edwards. — Peed  and  Son. — Charleswortb  and  Co. — Frank 
Cant  and  Co. — 1).  Rhind. — James  Bethel. — Reader. — W.  Collins. 
— A.  Chalmers. — Robert  Holmes. — C.  R.  King. 


Edinburgh  Seed  Trade. — On  the  evening  of  Friday,  1st  mst,, 
Mr.  Harry  Erskine,  of  80a,  George  Street,  was  entertained  to  a 
complimentary  dinner  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Wm. 
Newton  presided  with  great  acceptance  over  a  splendid  gather¬ 
ing  of  over  70  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  guest 
was  presented  with  a  massive  solid  silver  rose  bowl,  on  an  ebony 
plinth,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  a  most  artistic  illuminated 
address,  with  the  names  of  over  130  subscribers ;  also  a  purse  of 
sovereigns,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  the  chairman,  who 
made  the  presentation,  gave  expression  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Erskine  was  held  by  all  with  whom  he  came  m  con¬ 
tact.  Air.  Erskine,  in  replying,  gave  interesting  reminiscences 
of  his  long  experience  in  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade,  also  Ins 
friends  and  neighbours  in  George  Street,  going  over  a  period  of 
nearly  40  years.  Several  toasts  were  given  during  the  evening, 
and  heartily  responded  to.  The  musical  part  of  the  programme 
was  well  sustained  by  a  host  of  friends.  The  menu  card  was 
got  up  m  excellent  style,  with  Mr.  Erskine’ s  photo  reproduced 
oh  the  front  page. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


MAY. 


pgth.—R.  II.  S.  Committees. 
National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show.  Devon  Agricultural 
Show  at  Crediton. 

20th.—  Edinburgh  Spring  Show 
(two  days). 


26th. — Temple  Show  of  th( 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 


30th.— Manchester  Whitsuntid< 

Exhibition  (five  days). 


JUNE. 


6  th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


24th.— Grand  Yorkshire  Gall 

(three  days). 

26th.— R.H.S.  Show  at  Hollani 
House  (two  days).  Isle  o 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show 
27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Societa. 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  tins  society  was  lie  1 
at  the  Caledonian ‘Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Honda, 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Six  new  mem' 
were  elected,  making  fifty-one  elected  fins  year.  Eleven  mem  ei 
were  reported  on  the  sick  fund. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'loured  Plate  of  Saxifraga 
msebachii. 

'ur  apologies  are  due,  and  hereby  tendered, 
our  readers  for  the  omission  of  above 
ie  from  our  last  issue.  Owing  to  an 
ortunate  delay,  which  could  not  be  fore- 

1  or  avoided,  the  plates  were  not  received 
u  the  lithographers  in  time  for  publica- 
•  The  plate  is  included  in  the  present 
e>  together  .with  the  monochrome  plate 
docasias,  as  announced. 

• — o — 

2  National  Rose  Society. 

he  schedule  of  the  above  society  is  now 
j  air  table,  and  includes  the  annual  report, 
of  members,  and  prizes.  A  large  number 
societies  are  affiliated  with  the  National 


Rose  Society,  and  this  alone  would  give  an 
indication  of  the  rising  poularity  of  Rose  cul¬ 
ture.  The  list  of  prizes  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  is  now  a  veiy  lengthy  one,  bespeaking 
the  support  which  this  important  society  now 
obtains  over  a  wide  area  of  Great  Britain, 
though  most  of  the  members  are-  situated  in, 
England.  The  schedule  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  prize  winners  at  the  various  exhibitions 
field  by  the  society.  The  metropolitan  ex¬ 
hibition  this  year  will  be  held  on  July  1st  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  London.  The  champion 
trophies  are  maintained  in  the  classes  for 
nurserymen  and  amateurs.  A  gold  medal 
accompanies  the  trophy  in  the  nurserymen’s) 
class.  Valuable  medals  and  prizes  are: 
offered  for  a  group  of  Roses,  in  pots,  the 
group  not  t0‘  exceed  150  square  foot. 
Numerous  prizes  of  plate  are  offered  in  the 
amateurs’  classes,  besides  a  number  of  chal¬ 
lenge  cups.  It  is,  interesting  also'  to  know 
that  there  will  be  a,  Ben,  Cant  Memorial  prize 
and  a  Grahame  Memorial  prize,  in  both  cases 
consisting  of  pieces  of  plate  as  a  first  prize. 
Altogether,  prizes  are  offered  in  seventy 
classes.  The  northern  show  this  year  will 
be  held  in  St.  Andrews  Hall,  Glasgow,  on 
Wednesday,  July  15th.  There  will  be  no 
southern  exhibition  this  year,  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  small  size  of  the  show  held  at 
Exeter  last  year.  Unless  the  weather  greatly 
improves,  the  Roses  will  this  year  be  late, 
and  a  southern  show  would  probably  stand 
a,  poor  chance  of  being  anything  like  repre¬ 
sentative.  On  the  whole,  the  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  way,  and  hopeful. 

— o — 

A  Plea  for  the  Banana. 

The  day  of  the  Banana  is  at  hand,  and 
Messrs.  Elders  &  Fyffes,  Limited,  inform  us 
that  within  the  last  two  years  the  consump¬ 
tion  has  risen  from  one  and  a-half  million  to 
three  and  a-half  million  bunches  per  annum. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  has  happened.  In 
most  fruits  you  have  either  a  troublesome 
process  of  peeling  or  you  have  to  swallow 
them  skin  and  all.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Banana  the  peeling  is  over  almost  before 
you  have  begun,  and  besides  being  most 
nutritive  it  secures  you  from  any  risk  of 
eating  dust  or  other  objectionable  matter. 
The  people  therefore  ran  to  Bananas. 

Tulip  Keizerskroon  and  Fungus. 

Some  veiy  large  beds  of  the  above  Tulips 
have  been  planted  in  Ivew  Gardens1,  and  in 
autumn,  when  they  were  being  inserted,  they 
had  anything  but  a  promising  appearance. 
They  had  largely  been  affected  by  a  fungus, 
and  presented  the  usual  appearance,  with 
hard,  tough  skins.  Anyone  could  have  seen 
for  themselves  that  the  beds  of  this  Tulip 
by  the  Palm  House  were  the  finest  of  any  of 
the  varieties  which  have  been  planted.  The 


flowers  were  as-  large,  if  not  larger  than  any 
which  we  have  ever  seen.  The  constitution 
of  this  Tulip  must  be  a  good  one,  considering 
that  it  possesses  such  recuperative  vigour,  as 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  beds  men¬ 
tioned.  Several  cultivators  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  behaviour  of  their  Tulips  this 
year,  and  some  of  them  certainly  show  the 
evil  effects  of  fungus  or  some  other  injurious 
agency. 

— o — 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England. 

From  the  seventy-third  annual  report  of 
the  above  society  now  before  us  we  note  that 
the  ^  council  announces  liabilities  of 
£275  7s.  6d.  over  assets.  This  they  consider 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  unfavourable 
character  of  the  iveather  during  the  past 
season,  and  the  want  of  support  from  the 
general  public.  In  order  to  retrieve  this,  the 
council  suggest  that  the  number  of  free 
tickets  to  members  be  reduced  to  four,  and 
that  the  rule  making  it .  imperative  on  the 
council  to  hold  four  regular  shows  annually 
be  deleted.  Almost  the  whole,  of  the  above 
liabilities  were  incurred  on  account  of  the 
four  shows  held  last  year,  and  the  council 
are  making  an  effort  to  recover  themselves. 
The:  society  is  mainly  dependent  on  members’ 
subscriptions,  and  the  members  are  being 
uiged  to  obtain  new  subscribers,  so  as  to 
strengthen  tire  mainstay  of  the  society  by 
thus  making  its  income  larger,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  weather  may  be.  The 
spi-ing  exhibition  took  place  on  April  2nd. 
The  summer  exhibition  is  to  be  held  on  June 
30th  and  Julv  1st  ;  the  autumn  exhibition 
takes  place  on  August  26tli  j  and  the  winter 
exhibition  of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums  will 
be  held  on  November  4th  and  5th  next.  At 
this  exhibition  prizes  are  offered  in  forty 
classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  Money  prizes  are  offered  in 
most  cases,  though  there  are  other  prizes, 
such  as  a.  challenge  cup,  a  silver-gilt  medal, 
and  numerous  silver  and  bronze  medals. 

— o — • 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society 

The  above  society  was  established  on 
March  10th,  1824,  so  that  it  is  a^very  old  one. 
From  the  schedule  of  prizes  we  note  that  the 
summer  show  will  be  held  on  July  14th,  and 
the  autumn  show  on,  November  4th  and  5th. 
Valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  Roses  and 
Orchids  at  the  summer  show,  besides  many 
others  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  to; 
the  number  of  ninety-nine  classes.  Valuable 
special  prizes  open  to  all  England  are  offered 
at  the  autumn  show  in  November.  The 
judges  at  the  summer  show  will  be  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  J.  Myers ; .  at  the  autumn 
show,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees  will  judge.  The  lion,  secretary,  Mr. 
Arthur  Matthew,  20,  Trinity  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  will  be  pleased  to  send  schedules  to 
anyone  applying  for  the  same. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Those  which  were  planted  out 
as  previously  advised  will  now  need  staking  without  delay,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  very  neat  stake  will  be  found  in  the  pruning® 
from  \Y  illows,  those  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  being 
sufficiently  strong.  These  should  be  placed  firmly  in.  the 
ground,  and  the  tops  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  secateurs,  all  to 
the  same  level.  Tie  up  the  longest  growths  loosely  with  bast 
SO'  that  the  flower-stems  do  not  curve  or  buckle,  and  be  on  the 
watch  for  greenfly  or  other  insect  pests.  Should  these  make 
their  appearance,  give  a  light  dusting  of  tobacco'  powder,  which 
will  soon  eradicate  them,  for,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  they 
will  quickly  work  considerable  havoc  with  the  young  shoots. 
Wireworms  are  particularly  fond  of  these  plants,  and  to  catch 
them  some  pieces  of  Carrot  should  be  placed  about  in.  the  bed 
and  examined  every  day.  Give  a  good  soaking  of  weak  soot- 
water  and  stir  the  surface  soil  occasionally  with  the  Dutch 
hoe,  and  if  any  failures  have  occurred  these  can  be  made  good 
with  plants  reserved  in  pots  or  from  the  stock  bed. 

Tropaeolmn  speciosnm, — This  delightful  hardy  plant  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives.  Though 
it  grows  to  perfection  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  rarely 
met  with  so1  far  south  as  this  at  its  best,  but  I  know  isolated 
places  not  far  from  here  where  it.  thrives  luxuriantly,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  wealth  of  its  lovely  scarlet  blossoms  in  great  profusion. 
It  enjoys  a,  moist,  shady  position,  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  include  it  in  eveiy  collection,  of  hardy  plants'.  When 
once  it  become®  established  it  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  but  an  annual  dressing  of  leaf-soil  and  sand  should 
be  given.  In  the  young  stages  of  growth  slues  are  particularly 
fond  of  it,  and  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their  ravages 
they  will  quickly  make  short  work  of  the  tender  shoots.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  young  growths  show  themselves  above  the 
ground  supports  should  be  given,  and  for  this  purpose  there 
is  nothing  better  than  twiggy  branches  of  Nut  Hazels',  which 
should  not  be  too  tightly  bunched  together,  but  so  inserted 
as  to  form  a.  natural  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Violas. —  The  flowers  which  are  appearing  on  these  should  be 
kept  picked  off  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a.  free  growth, 
and  they  will  also  need  pegging  down.  For  this  purpose'  pegs 
can  be  made  cut  of  old  Birch  brooms  or  bracken,  which  will 
answer  quite  as  effectively  as  wire  pins.  Keep,  the  soil  well 
stirred,  and  give  good  soakings  of  water,  should  the  weather 
be  dry  and  warm,  as  these  enjoy  plenty  of  moisture. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums . — These  should  now  be 
staked,  and,  to  produce  the  best  effect,  the  shoots  should  be 
tied  out  singly,  removing  any  weak  or  sickly  ones.  Willow 
sticks,  similar  to  those  advised  for  Carnations,  will  also  answer 
admirably  for  these.  Pinch  out.  the  tops  of  the  growths,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  break  freely  and  make  good  bushy  plants, 
and  if  any  insect  pests  are  in  evidence  give  a  dusting  of 
tobacco  powder,  and,  to  make  this  thoroughly  effective,  repeat 
the  operation  in  a  few  days. 

Penstemons. — It  will  be  advisable  to  look  through  these  and 
see  if  the  frost  has  so>  damaged  any  that  a  break  will  occur  in 
the  border.  If  so,  fill  \q:>  with  reserved  plants,  but  though  the 
tops  may  appear  quite  dead  the  plants  will  in  most  cases 
break  strongly  from  the  bottom.  Place  one  neat  stake  to  each 
and  loosen  the  soil  about  them  with  the  Dutch  lioe. 

The  Herbaceous  Borders . — Much  work  will  have  to  be  done 
now  by  way  of  staking  the  plants,  many  of  which  will  need 
supporting,  and,  as  before  stated,  tie  them  out  as  naturally  a® 
possible.  The  smaller  shoots  of  Phloxes  and  the  like  can  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  only  the  best  and  strongest,  which  will 
make  a  considerable  difference  to  the.  flowering  qualities. 
Weeds  grow  apace  at  this  season,  and  must  be  kept  down  by 
freemen  t  hoeings. 

Seeds. — Several  sorts  will  now  have  to  be  got  in  without 
delay.  Digitalis  should  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  9  in.  apart, 
or  broadcast.  These  are  especially  suitable  for  woodland 
w»P-3j  aS;  when  once  established,  they  quickly  sow  themselves 


and  become  naturalised.  The  best  varieties  are  the  dark  red 
and  spotted. 

Sweet  Violets. — Now  is  a.  capital  time  to  divide  and  replant 
these.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  1  ft,  apart  each  way 
in  some  well-prepared  soil,  and  on  heavy  land  plenty  of  road 
sand  and  leaf  soil  should  be  worked  in.  These  enjoy  a  cool 
shady  situation  during  the  summer  months. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gul  dens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — The  latest  batch  will  be  swelling  up  its 
fruit,  and  should  be  assisted  with  weak  manurial  waterings 
daily.  These  plants  will  finish  off  their  crop  better  in  pits  or 
even  frames  now  the  weather  is  warmer,  providing  no.  drip  is 
allowed  to  reach  them ;  and  see  that  mice  do  not  molest  the 
fruit,  or  they  veiy  soon  spoil  the  lot.  Afford  free  ventilation 
when  colouring,  discontinuing  stimulants  as  they  reach  that 
stage.  President,  Leader,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  late  supplies,  and  the  cooler  they  are  brought  on 
until  after  the  flowers  are  set,  the  better  the  crop. 

Earliest  Peaches. — Varieties  such  as  Hale’s  Early,  Arnsden 
June,  and  Waterloo,  will  be  reaching  maturity  without  much 
hard  forcing,  arid  should  have  abundance  of  ventilation  top 
and  bottom  during  warm  days,  regulating  the  amount  accord¬ 
ing  to  external  conditions,  leaving  the  ventilators  slightly  open 
during  the  night.  Discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe  until 
the.  crop  has  been  cleared,  and  if  water  at  the  root  is  con¬ 
sidered  requisite,  let  the  same!  be  undiluted ;  and  though  less 
water  is-  required  when,  the  fruit  isi  about  ripe,  the  trees  must 
on  no  account  suffer  for  the  want  of  it.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  fruitrtrees  in  pots.  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nec¬ 
tarines  are  the  first,  to  ripen,  and  should  not  be  syringed  too 
near  that  point.,  as  sometimes  the  fruits  are  prone  to  crack  and 
are  soon  spoilt. 

Second  House. — Keep  the  shoots  tied  to  the  trellis,  and 
expose  the  fruit  to  all  the.  sun  possible,  and  as  soon  as  they 
take  on  the  second  swelling  the  night  temperature  may  range 
from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  advancing  to.  80  deg.  or  even  85  deg. 
on  very  bright  days,  with  full  ventilation,  closing  from  2.30  to 
3.30  p.m.,  according  to.  aspect,  of  house,  well  syringing  the  trees 
each  way  morning  and  afternoon,  now  the  days  are  longer,  and 
should,  by  the  time  these  line®  get.  into  print,  be  very  much 
warmer  than  at  the  time  of.  penning  them. 

Later  Houses. — Avoid  pushing  these  on  too.  quickly  if  a 
succession  is  required,  as  the  fruit  ripens  much  more  quickly 
now  than  even  a  month  back,  while,  where  it  is  expedient  to 
have  Peaches1  and  Nectarines  under  glass  a®  late  a®  possible 
the  houses  must  be  fully  ventilated  throughout  the  day,  with 
a  medium  amount  during  the  night.  Apply  thorough  water¬ 
ings  every  third  or  fourth  week,  scattering  a  little  artificial 
and  raking  it.  in  beforehand  or  diluted  drainings  from  the 
farmyard.  Keep  growths  tied  in  and  the  trees  hosed  or  syringed 
as  in  the  case  of  earlier  houses,  and  the  final  thinning  of  the 
fruit,  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  which  should  stand  8  in.  or 
10  in.  asunder  as  an  average  crop,  these  later  trees  being 
capable  of  finishing  up  heavier  crops  than,  the  early-forced 
ones. 

Late  Grapes . — Commence  the  thinning  of  the  berries  soon 
after  setting  of  such  varieties  as  Alicante®,  Lady  Downes,  Gros 
Colman,  Gros  Marne,  Lady  Hurt,  and  Appley  Towers,  the  two 
last-named  grand  Grapes,  and  comparatively  new  ;  the  latter 
an  excellent  keeper  and  finishing  up  well.  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Pinoe,  should  be  moderately  thinned,  at 
first  cutting  out  all  the  smaller  berries,  the  s  ton  el  ess  fruit  being 
easily  detected  by  a  practical  hand.  Attend  to  the  ventilatin'1, 
of  all  fruit-houses  before  the  temperature  there  is  unduly  raised 
by  the  sun,  and  those  facing  east  must  be  the  first  dealt  with, 
or  scorching  soon  takes  place,  between  6  and  7  a.m.  being  none 
too  early  on  bright  mornings.  Unless  the  nlace  is  addicted  to 
red  spider — and  I  have  known  some — the  Vine®  should  not  be 
syringed  overhead  after  coming  into  flower,  or  that  fine  bloom 
so  much  coveted  by  most  cultivators  will  be  absent ;  but  during 
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bright  days,  beds,  walks,  and  even  walls,  should  be  frequently 
damped  down  with  the  syringe  in  preference  to  the  can  and 
rose.  '  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

There  is  no  branch  of  gardening  mo-re  interesting  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  that  which  is  set  apart  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetable®,  especially  when  care  and  forethought  have 
been  exercised  in  arranging  the  various  crops  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  with  a  view  to  creating  a  pleasing 
effect.  For  some  reason  or  another,  vegetable  culture  is 
simply  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  in  many  cases,  and  the-  space 
set  apart  for  their  production  is  regarded  as  such.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  owing,  to-  a  great  extent,  to  the  little  interest 
taken  at  the  present  day  by  our  young  men  engaged  in  the 
profession. 

It  is  indeed,  rare  to  find  one  who  is  anxious  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  in  this  department,  and  yet  many  of  these 
expect  tO'  fill  important  positions  as  head  gardeners  later  on. 
in  life,  and  the-  result  is-  they  then  have  to  depend  on  someone 
else,  rather  than  on  their  own  store  of  knowledge.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  kitchen  garden  is  often  not  what  it  should  be,  and 
far  from  inviting,  either  to  the  employer  or  visitor.  There-  is 
no  vegetable,  when  produced  at  its  best,  which  can  fail  to  be 
attractive,  and  this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  gardener,  either 
in  large  or  small  places.  My  advice  to  young  men  is,  take 
every  advantage  possible  to-  become  thoroughly  efficient  in  this 
important  part  of  the  garden  ;  there  is  much  more  to  learn  than 
many  suppose. 

Eveiy  piece  of  ground  should  now  be  cropped  or  prepared 
ready  for  successional  planting  or  sowing,  and  much  attention, 
will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  tending  and  thinning  of  the 
various  subjects.  Overcrowding  is  a  fatal  mistake  often  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables',  and  it  is  always  wise  to  make 
at  least  two  :  runnings,  and  the  first  should  be  performed  when 
the  seedlings  are  quite  small  ;  especially  does  this  apply  tO' 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Beet,  Lettuce,  and  the-  like, 
each  of  which  is  liable  to-  fail  from  many  causes  when  in  a 
young  state. 

Hoeing- — The  constant  moving  of  the  surface  soil  is  of  far 
more  reaching  importance  than  many  imagine,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  down  weeds,  but  for  promoting  a  quick,  healthy 
growth.  Both  the  draw  and  Dutch  hoe  are  invaluable  imple¬ 
ments,  and  can  hardly  be  used  too  much  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Celery . — The  second  sowing  ought  now  to  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  well-prepared  trenches.  The  earliest  plants  have  had  ai 
good  start  ;  dust  weekly  with  fresh  soot,  move  the  soil  about 
them,  and  damp  over  the  foliage  on  fine  afternoons.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  maggots-  in  the  leaf  take  measures  to-  de¬ 
stroy  them,  which  is  easily  done  by  pinching  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  give-  occasional  dustings  of  tobacco  powder  to 
prevent  green  aphis  doing  damage,  which  is  often  veiy  trouble¬ 
some  at  this  season. 

Lettuce . — Tie  up  the  forwardest  of  the  plants  which  were 
planted  early  ;  though  small,  these  will  quickly  branch  and 
become  fit  for  use  at  this  season.  Make  several  small  planta¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  from  those  sown  in  the 
open  to  ensure  an  unbroken  supply,  and  make  further  sowings 
both  of  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  on  the  Celery  ridges,  an 
ideal  place  for  growing  good  Lettuce. 

Endive  ought  nc-w  to  be  sown  in  small  quantities  eveiy  ten 
days,  both  the  curled  and  plain-leaved  kinds,  where  salads  are 
much  in  demand. 

Beetroot . — The  larger  kinds,  such  as  Pragnell  s  Exhibition, 
should  be  sown  at  once  o-n  deeply- worked  and  finely-prepaied 
soil,  which  will  make  roots  amply  large  enough  for  the  autumn. 
The  house  sparrow  often  does  much  damage  to  the  young  seed¬ 
lings,  and  when  this  is  so,  means  must  at  once  be  taken  to 
protect  them.  The  safest  and  best  plan  is  to-  stretch  garden 
netting  over  them.  Turnip-rooted  or  Globe  Beet,  which  have 


been  brought  on  under  glass,  should  now-  have  the  lights 
entirely  removed.  This  should  be  pulled  and  used  quite  young. 

French  Beans. — A  good  breadth  of  these  should  now  be  put 
in  on  a  south  border,  and  those  which  were  sown  at  an  earlier 
date-  should  be  watched  for,  and  as  they  make  their  appearance 
above  ground,  protection  should  be-  given  them  when  frost  is 
likely  to-  occur.  Also-  take  means  to  prevent  slugs  devouring 
them  ;  these  are  causing  much  trouble  this  spring. 

Runner  Beans  which  are  being  raised  in  boxes  should  be 
kept  as  sturdy  as-  possible,  and  thoroughly  harden  before  plant¬ 
ing  out  at  the  end  of  the  month.  A  ro-w  or  two-  should  also 
be  sown  to  succeed  the  earlier  crops.  Place  the  seed  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and  just  as  thick  again  as  required,  drawing 
out  the  surplus  ones-  after  the  crop  is  assured. 

Turnips.  — The  young  plant®  are-  now  starting  away  freely, 
and  the-  fly,  fortunately,  so  far  isi  little  in  evidence.  Constant- 
hoeing  should  be  resorted  to,  and  dust  the  plants  in  shower}7 
weather  with  soot  and  wood  ashes-.  Make  good  sowings  of 
Snowball,  Red  Globe,  and  Golden  Ball  every  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  on  finely-prepared  ground. 

Cauliflowers. — Continue  to-  put  out  the  plants  which  have 
been  pricked  out  as-  so-on  a®  strong  enough,  and  carefully  look 
over  the  earlier  plantations,  removing  any  which  are  blind  or 
eaten,  and  make  good,  so  that  the  breadths  do-  not  present  a 
patchy  appearance.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree-. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Imported  Cattleyas. — For  several  years  past  the  Orchid 
collections  have  not  been  replenished  by  the  spring-flowering 
Cattleya  Trianaei.  The  recent  importation  of  this  desirable 
species  wiil  therefore  be  ■welcomed,  and,  as  the  plants-  will  have 
become  generally  distributed,  a,  few  notes  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  newly-imported  plants  may  be  of  interest.  Coming  at 
the  present  season,  they  are  not  nearly  so  difficult  to-  deal  with 
as  they  are  when  the  plants  arrive  at-  an  earlier  season.  The 
present  being  the  season  at  which  the  plants  commence  to 
make  t-he-h  new  growth  in  their  native  forests,  with  ordinary 
care  they  will  quickly  break  away  and  emit  new  roots.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  received  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned, 
sponging  the  leaves  and  pse-udo-bulbs  in  a,  weak  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  rain-water.  Cut  away  all  de-ad  bulbs  and 
decaying  root  matter. 

A  sharp  look-out  is-  necessary  also-  to-  observe  any  perforation 
at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  or  roots-.  Where  there  are-  indications: 
of  this  sort,  it  will  generally  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
plants  have  been,  or  are,  infested  -with  the  Cattleya,  fly.  These 
pests  are  very  troublesome  -when,  once  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into-  a-  house  of  Cattleyas,  and  therefore  great  care 
should  be  taken  to-  place  the  plants  in  another  division  for  the 
first  year  at  least,  so  that  they  may  be  altogether  isolated  from 
any  other  members  of  the  Cattleya  or  Laelia  family.  Plant® 
infested  should  be-  dipped  overhead  in  a-  bath  of  XL  All  wash 
or  some  other  safe  insecticide  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
cleaned  and  are  ready  for  potting. 

Where  free  from  insects,  I  would  advise  the  plants  being 
hung  up  or  placed  under  the  st-age  of  the  Cattleya  house,  or 
in  some  other  position  where-  they  may  at  first  be  shaded 
somewhat  from  too  much  light-.  The  foliage  will  so-o-n  regain 
its  normal  conditions,  and  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  potting 
in  a  short  time.  The  pots  used  should  only  be  sufficient!} 
large  to  cont-air  the  plants-  comfortably.  The  pots  should  be 
filled  to  one-half  their  depth  with  chopped  Bracken  roots  or 
broken  crocks,  the  plant  then  being  placed  in  position  so  that, 
the  leading  eyes-  are  about  the  level  of  the-  rim  of  the  pot. 
Sticks  sufficiently  strong  to-  secure  the  plants  should  be  fixed 
where  necessary  to  secure  the  plant,  or  add  to-  its  shapely 
appearance.  When  this-  has-  been  done,  the  potting  compost, 
consisting  of  fibrous-  peat,  leaf-soil,  sphagnum  mo-ss,.  and  a 
liberal'  sprinkling  of  broken  crocks  and  rough  silver-sand 
should  be  added.  Press  the  netting  compost  moderately  firm, 
and  cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 
Water  the  plants'  as  soon  as  repotted,  a-fte-r  winch  very  little 
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additional  moisture  will  be  required  until  the  new  growth  gets 
well  away  from  the  base  and  the  roots  have  got  away  into  the 
potting  compost. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in.  mind  that  wherever  leaf- soil 
is  used  in  the  potting  compost,  great  care  is  necessary  when 
watering.  Spraying  or  watering  with  the  aid  of  a  rose  on  the 
can  will  be  found  abundant. ;  so  long  as  the  sphagnum  on  the 
surface  is  kept  alive  it  will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  shaded  from  too  bright  light.,  or  they 
will  lose  a.  quantity  of  the  foliage  on  the  imported  bulbs.  The. 
light  may  be  gradually  increased  as  the  season  gets  on.  A 
temperature  of  not  less  than  65  deg.  should  be  maintained  at 
night  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  an  active  state. 

H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Epacrises  and  Ericas. — These  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  are  not  now  soi  extensively  grown  as  they  once  were; 
nevertheless;  they  are  still  favourites  with  some,  and  deservedly 
so.  As  the  plants  go>  out  of  flower,  re-pot  or  top-dress  as 
thought  necessary,  and  place  in,  a  buoyant  temperature  of  about 
55  deg.  until  new  growth  is  well  advanced,  when  they  should 
be  gradually  hardened  and  placed  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  open 
Co  ripen  their  growth.  The  potting  compost  should  consist 
of  peat,  and  sand  only.  Pot  firmly  with  a  potting  stick,  and 
avoid  giving  a.  large  shift  at  one  time,  or  the  soil  will  become 
sour  before  the  hair-like  roots  can  permeate  it.  Efficient 
drainage  and  clean  pots,  coupled  with  great,  care  in  applying 
water  at  all  times,  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in,  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants. 

Kalanchoe  flammea. — This  is  a  new  species,  and  may  he 
classed  as  a  stove  or  greenhouse  shrub.  As  its  specific  name 
implies;  it  bears  flowers  of  great  brilliancy,  and  of  a  scarlet, 
hue,  and  is  easy  of  culture.  If  not  already  sown,  a  packet  of 
seed  should  be  procured,  and  this  will  produce  abundance  of 
nice  young  plants  for  flowering  in  autumn.  The  seed,  being 
very  small,  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  finely-sifted  light 
soil  and  not  covered.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass  on  the  receptacle, 
and  keep  shaded,  when,  germination  will  quickly  take  place. 
The  seedlings  should  then,  be  potted  into  thumb  pots  singly, 
and  grown  on  in  a  genial  warmth.  A  sojourn  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  will  not  harm  the  plants  when 
nearly  full  grown  and  showing  blossom. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  an d  its  congeners  are  de>- 
servedly  popular  plants.  The  method  of  increasing  the  stock 
is  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  that  rise  from  the  base  of 
the  old  plants,  and  by  leaves  inserted  in  like  manner  to  the 
Eex  type  of  Begonia,.  The  best  time  to  insert,  them  is  in  March, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  long  season  of  growth,  but  if 
for  any  reason  sufficient  have  not  yet  been  put  in,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  perform  the  work,  provided  the  cuttings  have  not 
become  drawn  and  spindly.  Rooted  cuttings  should  be  potted 
on  as  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  kept 
growing  unchecked.  Do1  not  stop  any  of  the  shoots,  but  allow 
the  plant  to  grow  naturally.  When  grown  in  baskets  this 
Begonia  is  unsurpassed,  and  again  in  this  case  the  leader 
must  be  neatly  tied  to  a  small  stake ;  then  allow  the  side 
shoots  to  depend  a,t  will. 

Fuchsias.  - — W e  have  no  greenhouse  plant  that  is  more  easy 
to  grow  or  that  is  of  greater  utility  than  the  Fuchsia.  Quick, 
unchecked  growth  is  necessary  to  ensure  large,  well-flowered 
plants  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Cuttings  emit  roots 
readily  a,t  this  time,  and  if  patted  off  singly  immediately,  and 
grown,  in  a,  moist  temperature  of  about  60  deg.,  they  soon  make 
strong  plants  to  flower  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

A  compost  I  invariably  find  admirably  suited  consists  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  well-decayed  cow-manure,  broken 
small,  adding  plenty  of  sand  and  a  little  hone-meal.  Tie  the 
leading  growth  to  a.  stake  early  in  the  plant’s  growth,  and  pinch 
out  the  points  of  all  side  shoots  as  they  attain  4  in.  in  length. 
The  pyramidal  form  is  the  best  mode  of  training.  K.  M. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Sinningia  speciosa. 

The  garden  forms  of  this  species,  popularly  known  a: 
Gloxinias,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  summer-flowerinc 
stove  plants,  where  the  pure  vivid  colour  of  their  flowers  an 
effective,  specially  so  when  a  judicious  mixture  of  plants  pos 
sessing  light  graceful  foliage,  as  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Coco, 
weddeliana,  are  employed  in  their  arrangement.  The  erec 
flowering  forms,  now  so  prevalent,  were  derived  from  a  gardei 
sport  of  obscure  origin ;  the  original  type  possessed  flowers  o 
deflexed  or  drooping  habit.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Swain sona  coronillifolia  (syn.  galegifolia). 

As  a  basket  plant,  trained  to  a  pillar  or  against  a  wall,  this 
profuse  flowering  legume  is  both  attractive  and  useful.  Beiru 
a  soft-wooded  plant  of  easy  culture,  it,  and  especially  the  white 
flowered  variety,  are  of  commercial  value,  by  reason  of  the 
graceful  habit  of  their  inflorescence,  which  gives  an  artistic 
effect  to-  all  cut-flower  arrangements.  An  erect  herb,  with  impari 
pinnate  leaves  about  5  in.  long,  of  six  to  ten  obtuse  leaflets. 
The  racemes  are  axillary  of  four'  to  seven  carmine-coloured  Pea 
shaped  flowers  on  a  peduncle  4  in.  to-  6  in.  long.  Native  of  S. 
Australia. 

Cantua  buxifolia  (syn.  dependent). 

A  very  pretty  greenhouse  climber,  luxuriating  under  the 
same  conditions  as  Fuchsias,  resembling  them  in  forming  useful 
pot  plants,  especially  when  trained  on  balloon-formed  wire 
shapes.  Its  leaves,  as  its  name  implies,  usually  in  shape  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  Box,  but  have  a  tendency  to  become  lobed, 
whilst  the  freely-produced  flowers  are  tubular,  with  a  crimson 
tube  4  in.  long  and  a  rose-coloured  lobed  spreading  limb. 
Native  of  Peru. 

Rhododendron  indicum  (syn.  Azalea  indica). 

The  "  Indian  Azaleas  ”  of  our  greenhouses  are  too1  deserv- 
ingly  popular  inmates  thereof  tc  be  omitted  from  this  category. 
As  specimens  for  exhibition,  small  plants  for  house  and  window 
decoration,  or  for  furnishing  material  for  the  formation  of 
wreaths,  houquet-s,  etc.,  they  are  equally  serviceable,  having 
few  compeers.  Though  essentially  greenhouse  plants;  such 
varieties  as  amoenum  (A.  amoena),  balsaminaeflcrum  (A.  bal- 
saminaeflora,  syn,  rosaeflora),  calyeiflora,  etc.,  give  satisfaction 
out  of  doors  in  favoured  localities.  Introduced  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  century,  the  improvement  effected  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  their  flowers  are  optical  illustrations  of  the  florists’ 
art.  The  genus  Azalea,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  was 
chiefly  founded  on  its  possession  of  five  stamens,  as  opposed  to 
ten  in  Rhododendron,  under  which  it  is  now  included,  since 
more  recent  introductions  show  gradations  between  those 
points  of  demarcation.  Native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Grevillea  thelemanniana  (syn.  Preissei). 

Irrespective  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  this  species  forms 
a  highly  ornamental  foliage  plant,  in  which  capacity  it  forms  a 
pleasing  variety  to'  a  collection  of  greenhouse  plants.  Its  leaves 
are  elegantly  cut  into  veiy  fine  narrow  segments,  and  have  a 
brilliant  green  colour.  It  is  of  free  branchiug  habit ;  each 
shoot  is  terminated  by  a  deuse  whorled  raceme  of  slightly 
hairy7,  rosy-pink  flowers,  tipped  green.  Native  of  Australia, 

Wistaria  chinensis  (syn.  Glycine  chinensis). 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  spring-flowering  climbers,  and 
deservedly  so,  for,  trained  to  the  walls  of  dwellings,  its  large 
racemes  of  purplish-lilac  flowers  on  pendulous  peduncles,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  light  green  expanding  leaves,  form  a  picture 
of  colour,  combined  with  artistic  tone  and  grace.  Its  varieties, 
alba,  flore  pleno,  and  foliis  variegatis,  have  never  become  so 
popular  as  the  type.  Native  of  China, 

Berberis  stenophylla. 

A  hybrid  between  Darwinii  and  empetrifolia,  resembling  the 
former  in  its  floriferousness,  the  latter  in  its  leaves,  whose 
value  as  a.  flowering  shrub  is  acknowledged  by  its  popularity. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  447.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 

with  some  forethought  in  planting  flowers  in  the  open  borders, 
can  be  had  all  the  year  round.  Ushering  in  the  new  year  come 
Christmas  Roses  and  Winter  Aconites,  succeeded  by  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Hepaticas,  and  Arabis  in  February.  With  March 
come  Primroses,  Daffodils,  Dog-tooth  Violets,  and  Aubrietias  ; 
in  April  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Doronicums,  Forget  Me  Nots, 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Violas,  and  Pansies.  May  is  so  rich  in 
flowers  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  particularise.  The  follow¬ 
in'?  are  worthy  of  passing  notice  : — Alyssum  saxatile,  very  showy 
spring-flowering  plants ;  Anemone  sylvestris,  pure  white,  fine 
for  cutting  ;  Aquilegias  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  especially 
useful  when  cut  for  tilling  vases  ;  Campanulas  are  very  elegant 
in  habit  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

Among  those  worthy  of  notice  as  flowering  in  May  are  C. 
glomerata,  deep  violet,  and  C.  g.  alba,  pure  white  ;  Irises,  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  marvellous  beauty  of  these  flowers  ;  the 
German  Irises  will  all  do  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  they  delight  in 
well-rotted  manure;  Japanese  Irises  (Iris  Kaempferi)  are  very 
attractive  and  beautiful,  individual  flowers  sometimes  measuring 
10  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  very  suitable  tor  the  sides  of 
streams  and  ponds  ;  if  planted  in  borders  the  soil  should  be 
stiff,  and  during  dry  weather  liberally  watered,  for  they  delight 
to  have  their  toes  moist.  Pyrethrums  lead  us  into  June.  When 
either  cut  flowers  are  required,  or  an  effective  display  is  wanted 
in  the  garden  in  early  summer,  this  valuable  class  of  plants  is 
well  nigh  indispensable.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  dwarf  in 
irrowth,  "and  blooming  when  other  flowers  are  scarce,  they  are 
fust  what  is  wanted  ;  the  varieties  go  into  hundreds,  so  that  the 
choice  is  unlimited.  Of  all  cultivated  flowers  the  Paeony  occu¬ 
pies  the  premier  position  as  the  most  brilliant  of  border  plants. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy  and  absolutely  easy  to  grow ;  they 
abhor  disturbance,  and  once  well  planted  should  be  left  alone 
for  years,  merely  giving  an  annual  mulch  of  good  manure. 
There  are  two  sections  of  Paeonies,  the  herbaceous  and  the  tree 
orMoutan.  The  latter  are  hard-wooded,  and  drop  their  leaves 
in  autumn;  a  good  rich  loam  suits  i hem  best.  Delphiniums 
are  a  noble  class  of  plants  ;  we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  m 
our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  colours  include  all  shades  of 
bluet  from  azure  to  deep  indigo.  A  good  white  is  Albion,  a  new 
variety  of  exquisite  beauty. 

July  introduces  the  Carnations,  and  many  gorgeous  varieties 
of  Lilies,  Achilieas,  Alstroemerias  in  varieties,  Scabious,  Heli- 
anthus,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  and  Gladioli.  With  these  we  glide 
into  September.  The  Phlox  is  the  hardiest  of  all  florist  flowers 
yet  is  very  often  the  worst  treated  ;  if  planted  in  deep  rich  soil 
splendid  results  are  obtained.  As  the  roots  of  the  plants  grow 
near  the  surface,  top-dress  or  mulch  them  with  well  decom¬ 
posed  dung,  and  water  liberally  when  in  flower.  If  spikes  are 
wanted  for  competition  they  must  be  well  thinned  out,  leai  mg 
not  more  than  three  spikes  to  a  plant.  Michaelmas  Daisies  are 
with  us  well  into  November.  These  handsome  and  useful  Asters 
are  of  useful  culture  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  thrive  well  in 
shrubberies ;  for  cut  flowers  they  are  invaluable  The  whole  ol 
the  Montbretias  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  should  buiK 
largely  in  every  collection.  Their  season  of  flowering  ex  enc  s 
from  July  to  September.  Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  bid 
fair  to  rival  the  Rose  and  the  Dahlia;  from  July,  when  the 
earliest  varieties  begin  to  bloom,  till  the  month  of  November  it 
is  possible  to  have  these  for  cutting.  Few  flowers  can  boast  such 
a  long  season  of  bloom.  t  •  HINI>' 


Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

I  think,  of  all  the  summer-flowering  plants  for  the  green- 
Duse,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  to  equal  that  of  the  Begonia. 

;  is  of  easy  culture,  and  not  so  troublesome  with  regard  to 
isect  pests  as  the  majority  of  other  plants.  There  are 
ays  of  starting  the  tubers,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlike  y  k  iu  , 
lere  may  be  differences  in  men’s  ideas;  but  it  is  my  0  ]ec 
t  this  time  to  lay  before  the  many  readers  of  The  Gardening 
foRLD  my  method  of  growing  this  favourite  flower,  on  wlncn 
expend  much  care.  About  the  end  of  March  I  commence  to 
tart  operations  by  securing  all  the  tubers,  going  care  u  y  over 
tiem  to  see  that  they  are  quite  fresh  and  free  from  any  maggo  , 
Inch  may  be  enclosed  in  any  of  the  crevices,  and  wine  i,  i  n" 
.estroyed,  will  in  due  course  cause  a  complete  failure  in  _  c 
Mure  good  hopes  of  success.  After  that  has  been  carefully 
one,  I  procure  boxes  as  used  for  bedding-out  p  an  , 


and  place  the  tubers  there  in  a  mixture  of  nice  soil,  chiefly  leaf- 
mould  and  silver  sand,  with  a  good  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  inserting  them  loosely,  about  three  inches 
apart.  They  are  placed  in  the  vinery  and  given  a  damping 
overhead  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-can,  always  watering 
sparingly  until  growth  commences.  After  they  have  grown 
about  three  inches  high  they  are  hardened  off  by  being  put 
in  a  cooler  temperature  until  they  are  ready  for  potting  singly 
into  pots,  using  sizes  according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber,  and 
potting  on  into  larger  jiots  if  large  specimens  are  wanted.  After 
they  have  fully  taken  to  the  shift  again  I  pinch  out  the  centre 
of  the  shoot,  which  makes  them  much  stronger  and  dwarfer  in 
growth,  leading  up  the  after-shoots,  each  separately  staked,  to 
enable  air  to  pass  freely  amongst  the  leaves.  I  prefer  growing 
them  in  a  shady  situation  throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth, 
syringing  them  overhead  daily  until  they  come  into  flower, 
when  it  must  be  withheld  ;  the  overhead  syringing  keeps  off 
the  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  are  troublesome  if  once  estab¬ 
lished.  The  linal  potting  consists  of  loam,  decomposed  manure 
passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve — or  riddle,  as  it  may  be  more 
familiarly  known — silversand,  and  a  dusting  of  fine  bone  dust. 
That  is  all  the  artificial  manure  used  in  a  dry  state  throughout 
the  whole  season  of  growth,  but  frequent  waterings  of  liquid 
procured  from  stable  litter,  diluted  to  one  in  three  of  water, 
are  given  twice  a  week.  Artificial  manure,  I  prbsume,  proves 
too  strong  for  the  constitution  of  the  Begonia,  and  further,  in 
my  estimation,  causes  more  tubers  to  die  in  their  resting  period 
than  when  cooler  feeding  is  resorted  to.  Modern. 


Tuberous  Begonias  v.  Geraniums- 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  versus  Geraniums  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  subject,  no  doubt,  regarded  by  many  as  a  time-worn 
one.  Some  have  favoured  one  or  the  other.  Some  have  favoured 
both.  But  despite  all  that  lias  been  written  by  abler  pens  than 
mine  on  the  question,  the  Geranium  still  holds  the  larger  share 
of  popularity  as  the  favourite  bedding  plant.  That  is  quite 
evident  to  anyone  who  will  but  glance  at  any  flower  garden, 
whether  it  be  attached  to  a  cottage  or  mansion ;  so  that,  literally 
speaking,  the  Geranium  may  be  regarded’  as  the  universal 
bedding  plant,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so,  since  it  will  grow  and 
flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  provided  the  season  is  not 

excessively  wet.  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  Begonia 
demand  careful  attention  and  preparation  before  successful  cul- 
tur©  is  ensured.  In  few,  if  any,  gardens  is  the  natural  soil  suite >a 
to  them  ;  therefore  it  is  important  that  a  suitable  compost  -be 
afforded  the  plants,  and  that  they  are  watered  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  ;  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  the  leaves 
become  scalded  and  discoloured  by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
The  flower-beds  should  be  deep  and  well  drained.  I  he  compost 
should  be  of  fibrous  loam,  in  which  is  incorporated  a  liberal 
amount  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  a  little  dried  cow-dung,  and  a 
sprinklin'?  of  sharp  sand  and  moss  litter  (such  as  is  used  m 
stables).  The  moss  litter  is  a  distinct  advantage  m  dry  weather, 

as  it  retains  moisture.  .  ,  ,  , 

It  may  be  regarded  a  matter  of  taste,  or  opinion  as  to  how 
Begonias  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  From  my  point  of  view,  I  think  a  very  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  plant  them  in  round  or  oblong  beds  of  distinct  colours, 
on  the  terrace  or  close  by  the  walls  of  the  mansion.  The  two 
loveliest  groups  of  scarlet  Begonias  I  ever  saw  were  planted  m 
huge  boat-shaped  stone  vases,  raised  on  pedestals  3ft.  high  off 
the  lawn,  and  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  side  door  of  a  lai0e 
mansion,  and  were  edged  with  Pyrethrum  and  blue  Lobelia. 

T  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  primary  details  m  connection  with 
tie  sowing  and  »  pricking  off  "  oi  Imboron,  Eegomas.  Much  good 
advice  has  been  given  m  back  numbers  of  the  G  VV.  on  tne 
culture  of  this  beautiful  plant,  but  I  may  remark  that,  from 
experience,  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  raise  a  stock  of 
tubers  for  a  good  display  of  bloom  m  summer  is,  after  the 
ceedlings  are  strong  and  liardy  enough,  to  piant  them  out  m  an 
open  border  for  the  first  season,  m  a  warm  but  not  too  sunny 
Sion  Some  leaf  soil  and  old  cow-dung  will  be  beneficial  m 
Sin.  them  a  start.  If  planted  out  early  it  is  advisable  to  place 
*"•  i  a  t ■*-»  o-nph  a  wav  as  will  admit  oi  sasu- 
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labelled  according  to  colour,  if  thought  desirable  to  plant  them 
according  to  colour  in  their  permanent  beds  the  following  year. 

Many  gardeners  practise  fertilising  and  saving  their  own  seed 
by  crossing  varieties  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  By  this  system 
of  crossing,  saving,  planting,  and  labelling,  many  good  selec¬ 
tions  can  be  made  for  outdoor  and  indoor  culture,  and  by 
raising  stocks  annually,  suitable  sized  tubers  can  easily  be 
chosen  for  the  beds  prepared  for  them.  It  is  good  practice  to 
plant  the  largest  and  strongest-growing  ones  in  the  centre  or 
prominent  parts  of  the  group  or  bed,  and  the  smallest  near  the 
edge. 

Plenty  of  water  during  the  period  of  growth  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plants,  and  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure  are  beneficial  in  promoting  a  sturdy  growth  ;  but  too 
frequent  applications  must  not  be  given,  or  rank  growth,  which 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept 
flower-bed,  would  be  the  result.  J.  C.  Gillies. 

R.  G.,  W. 

Alpine  Plants  from  Seed, 

Amongst  the  small  perennials  generally  known  under  the 
above  name,  a  goodly  number  can  be  profitably  raised  from 
seed.  Seedlings  are  usually  more  vigorous  than  plants  obtained 
by  division  or  from  cuttings.  This  is  readily  accounted  for 
when  it  is  remembered  that  with  the  germination  of  the  seed 
commences  a  new  life,  but  the  rooting  of  a  cutting,  while  pro¬ 
ducing  a  separate  plant,  is  perhaps  merely  prolonging  an  exist¬ 
ence  already  one  hundred  years  old.  A  result  of  this  increased 
vigour  is  that  the  roots  of  a  seedling  penetrate  deeper  and 
farther,  thus  obtaining  nutriment  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
feebler  plant. 

Some  plants  are  more  readily  increased  by  seed  than  in  any 
other  way,  if  care  be  taken  to  fertilise  the  flowers.  Another 
advantage  is  the  infinite  variation  of  shades  of  colour  in  a  bed 
of  seedlings,  and  the  interest  in  watching  the  flowers  open. 
Of  course,  some  may  have  to  be  discarded,  but  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  an  advance,  either  in  habit  or  colour.  This  chance 
is  much  increased  if  the  parents  have  been  carefully  hybridised. 

In  most  cases  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe,  the  only  exception  being  when  it  ripens  so  late  that  rhe 
resulting  plants  have  not  sufficient  time  to  establish  themselves 
before  winter.  Where  seeds  have  to  be  kept,  or  are  purchased 
in  the  spring,  they  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  ;  March, 
April,  and  May  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  suitable  months. 

A  cold  frame  behind  a  north  wall  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  rear  the  more  difficult  subjects.  This  should  be  prepared  by 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  the  bottom  should  be  well  dressed 
with  caustic  lime,  making  short  work  of  slugs  and  their  eggs; 
ver  this  put  a  good  coat  of  ashes  from  the  stokehole.  If  a  frame 
is  not  obtainable,  the  boxes  may  be  stood  on  a  bed  preiiared  as 
above,  each  box  being  covered  with  a  separate  piece  of  glass. 
Other  hardier  and  more  yigorous  kinds  may  be  sown  on  prepared 
beds  behind  a  north  wall  or  hedge.  As  in  many  cases  they  ger¬ 
minate  slowly,  special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  seeds  are 
not  disturbed  by  worms,  etc.,  or  smothered  beneath  a  coating 
of  algae  or  moss. 

A  mixture,  consisting  of  one-third  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould, 
and  a  sixth  each  of  sand  and  burnt  earth,  well  mixed,  will 
form  a  suitable  compost.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dry  the  loam 
and  leaf  mould  to  be  used  in  thin  layers  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler;  if  peat  is  required,  it  can  easily  be  scalded.  A  good 
supply  of  burnt  earth  can  be  obtained  by  burning  a  few  barrow¬ 
loads  of  clay  amongst  the  winter  prunings,  etc. 

When  sowing  in  boxes  or  pans  use  plenty  of  drainage  ;  make 
the  surface  level,  sow  thinly,  then  press  the  seed  gently  into 
the  soil  with  some  hard,  smooth  surface,  afterwards  covering 
the  seed  with  as  much  sifted  burnt  earth  as  will  equal  its  own 
depth.  If  the  wall  or  hedge  is  sufficiently  high,  shading  will 
not  be  required  ;  avoid  drying  influences,  ventilate  sparingly  ; 
the  less  the  water-can  is  used  the  better,  provided  a  moderately 
moist  state  of  the  soil  can  be  maintained  without  it. 

Some  seeds  germinate  much  sooner  than  others  ;  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  necessary  to  transfer  to  another  frame  in  the  same 
position  as  the  first,  in  which  they  can  be  afforded  an  increase 
of  air  and  water.  Frames  with  two  lights  can  be  divided  with 
boards  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Transplantation  must  take  place  at  a  very  early  stage,  in 
some  cases  before  they  can  be  handled.  After  loosening  the 
seedlings,  use  a  small  stick  with  a  divided  flat  point  to  place 


them  on  the  new  soil,  afterwards  pressing  them  gently  into  it 
with  the  forefinger.  Water  carefully  with  a  very  fine  rose  ; 
keep  closer  for  a  few  days,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity 
of  air,  until  they  are  fit  to  be  placed  outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
The  best  time  for  planting  them  in  their  permanent  quarters 
is  either  October  or  March.  J.  C. 

Decorative  Brugmansias. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  majority  of  the  occupants  of 
the  stove  or  greenhouse  are  valued  only  as  far  as  they  can  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  house  decoration,  a  considerable 
amount  of  forethought  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  shall  always  be  appreciated,  particularly  when,  as  in 
my  case,  the  display  has  to  be  maintained  for  about  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Perhaps,  after  some  very  fine  Campanula  pyra 
midalis  (some  with  thirty  spikes)  which  we  used  last  year  in 
the  mansion,  nothing  called  forth  so  much  admiration  as  some 
young  plants  of  Brugmansia  (Datura)  suaveolens.  The  name 
Brugmansia,  I  am  well  aware,  frequently  recalls  to  mind  some 
old  ungainly  specimen,  not  very  clean  or  healthy,  in  a  large  pot 
or  tub  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  conservatory,  but  in  our 
case  the  cuttings  were  taken  in  April  and  the  plants  flowered 
in  September.  As  we  intend  to  follow  up  the  idea  annually, 

I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  give  our  methods  of  procedure.  Early 
in  March  one  or  two  plants  which  have  been  retained  for  the 
production  of  cuttings  are  placed  in  heat,  well  watered,  and 
syringed  to  produce  activity.  When  of  a  convenient  length,  the 
shoots  may  be  taken  off  after  the  manner  of  Fuchsia  cuttings, 
inserting  in  sandy  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a  close  moist  frame, 
in  which  they  will  soon  become  rooted,  after  which  they  must 
be  potted  into  3-in.  pots  and  kept  in  a  nice  moist  growing  tem¬ 
perature.  These  small  pots  will,  of  course,  soon  be  filled  with 
roots,  when  they  must  be  at  once  transferred  to  pots  5  in.  in 
diameter,  pushing  the  plants  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

For  the  first  potting  a  compost  of  a  fairly  light  character  will 
be  advisable,  consisting  of  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-soil  with  a 
little  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  At  the  next  pot-ting  (5-in.  pots)  more 
loam  and  less  leaf  soil  will  be  advisable.  For  the  final  potting, 
pots  of  about  8  in.  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  with 
a  little  sand  and  lime  rubble  to  ensure  porosity,  adding  a  6-in. 
pot  full  of  fine  bone-meal  to  each  bushel  oi  compost.  In  pot¬ 
ting,  make  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible,  to  assist  the  plant  in 
making  short-jointed  floriferous  growth.  About  the  second  week 
in  June  the  plants  may  be  stood  outside  in  a  sunny,  sheltered 
position.  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  being  well 
watered,  frequent  applications  of  manure-water  being  beneficial. 
On  bright  days  the  syringe  must  be  freely  used  amongst  the 
foliage,  to  keep  it  clean  and  healthy.  Disbud  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  to  induce  the  plant  to  form  a  good  head.  As  the 
plants  show  flower  they  should  be  removed  to  a  well-ventilated 
house,  where  they  may  be  pushed  on  or  retarded  according  to 
requirements.  By  propagating  two  sets  of  plants,  the  one  two 
or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  other,  a  longer  display  of  them 
can,  of  course,  be  kept  up.  One  great  advantage  with  the 
Brugmansia  is  that,  instead  of  having  to  subject  it  to  a  course 
of  hospital  treatment  on  its  return  from  the  dwelling-house,  the 
plants  may  be  thrown  away,  retaining  one  or  two  for  stock, 
from  which  water  must  gradually  be  withheld,  the  head  pruned 
in,  after  which  they  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  a  stage 
secure  from  damp  or  frost,  where  they  may  stay  the  winter,  to : 
be  introduced  into  warmth  early  the  following  year,  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  cuttinss  when  desired. 

Brugmansia  suaveolens  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
flowers  are  pendent,  large,  pure  white,  and  very  fragrant. 
B.  Kniglitii  is  similar  in  habit  and  colour,  only  that  the  flowers 
are  double.  I  enclose  for  the  Editor’s  inspection  a  photograph 
of  a  plant,  so  that  he  may  form  some  idea  of  its  utility  for  the 
purpose  specified,  the  plant  being  a  rootless  cutting  five  months 
prior  to  the  photograph  being  taken.  W.  H.  W. 

rThere  were  eleven  expanded  flowers  and  several  buds  in 
view,  making  a  good  specimen  for  its  age.-  En.] 


*Jt*  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  C.”  for  his  article  on  “  Hybrid  Water 
lilies,”  page  432. 
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asperula  suberosa. 

Very  few  of  the  species  of  Woodruff  are  in  general  cultiva- 
j  tion.  If  we  except  the  very  common  Asperula  odorata  and  A. 
azure®,  the  annual  species  with  pale  blue  flowers,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  exhausted  the  list  of  species  that  are  at  all  well 
known  to  gardeners.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Dyer’s 
Woodruff  (A.  tinctoria)  has  made  its.  appearance  in  private 
gardens,  and  was  brought  up  at  a.  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  last  year,  if  we  remember  rightly.  Our 
other  native  species — namely,  A.  cynanchica — is  cultivated  in  a 
few  places,  chiefly  botanic  gardens.  That  which  we  have  under 
notice  we  may  compare  to  the  last-named  in  the  matter  of 
size,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  totally  different. 

A.  suberosa  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  forms  a  dense  tuft  of 
slender  stems  about  3  in.  to  6  in.  high,  or  possibly  longer  under 
certain  conditions  of  cultivation.  If  it  were  not  for  the  large 


them  entirely  successful  will  find  this  plant  an  acquisition  and 
indispensable,  for  we  consider  it.  simply  charming. 

ONOSMA  ALBO-ROSEUM. 

The  above  species  was  first  mentioned  in  the  “  Garden  and 
Forest”  in  1890,  page  523,  and  this  date  may  be  considered 
as  that  of  its  introduction  to  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  would  seem  to  require  a  drier  situation  than 
that  in  which  0.  echioides  succeeds.  The  oblong  leaves  are 
thickly  covered  with  shaggy  hairs,  which  give  the  plant,  a  gray 
appearance.  The  name  may  be  somewhat  puzzling  to  readers, 
and  apparently  contradictory,  but  when  the  flowers  first  expand 
they  are  white,  and  after  a.  few  days  change  to.  carmine-rose  of 
a  greater  or  less;  intensity  of  colour,  and  to  blue  when  fading. 
When  a.  plant  has  been  in  bloom  for  a.  little  time,  the  two.  or 
three  colours  are  present  together  and  lend  interest  to  the 
plant  by  contrast. 


Asperula  suberosa  :  flowers  pale  pink. 


number  of  stems,  they  would  fall  about  loosely  if  they  attained 
any  height,  but  the  number  of  them  forms  a  dense  cushion 
supporting  one  another.  The  very  short  and  small  leaves  are 
in  whorls  of  six,  and  are  densely  hirsute,  giving  the  whole  plant 
^  a  gray  appearance,  especially  when  out  of  bloom.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  very  freely  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends,  of 
the  stems,  and  have  a.  long  funnel-shaped  tube  and  shortly  four- 
lohed  lamina,  and,  on  the  whole,  resemble  a  Bouvardia,  in 
miniature. 

It  is  the  character  of  an  Asperula.  to  have  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  but  no  species  that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice  has 
so1  long  a  flower  as  A.  suberosa,  which  has  been  under  our 
notice  for  some  years  past  at  Kew,  where  our  photograph  was 
taken  from  a.  plant  in  the  Alpine  House.  It  has  been  grown 
for  some  years  in  pots,  a.nd  may  not  be  so  hardy  as  the  others 
above  mentioned,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  little  trouble 
on,  account  of  its  neat  and  beautiful  habit  and  delicately-col¬ 
oured  flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion.  Those  who  have  a 
collection  of  plants  in  pots  which  require  a  cold  frame  to  make 


The  species  of  Onosma,  belong  to  the  Borage  family,  and  are 
very  characteristic  of  a.  large  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
that  family,  and  with  which  we  are.  more  or  less  familiar  in 
gardens.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  rockery  at  Kew, 
where  a.  large  plant,  has  taken  full  possession  of  a  rather  dry 
spot  facing  the  south  and  under  the  shelter  of  a,  W  eymouth 
Pine.  It  would  be  too.  much  at,  present  to  predict  that  it  will 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  this  countiy,  seeing  that  we  have  had  no 
lard  frosts  since  it  was  planted  at  Kew  ;  but  if  a  dry  situation 
is  selected  for  it  and  the  foliage  kept,  fairly  dry  in  winter¬ 
time  it  may  stand  a.  deal  of  cold.  Hardy  plantsmen  could 
always  take  the  precaution  to  have  a,  few  young  plants  in.  pots 
■or  wintering  in  a  cold  frame,  by  way  of  reserve.  Possibly 
,1s O'  the  plant  may  produce  seeds,  and  could  be  multiplied  in 

:hat  way. 


TULIPA  MICHELIANA. 

This  new  species  has  recently 
Asiatic  side  of  Askabad,  and  came 


been  introduced  from  the 
under  our  notice  last  year 
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for  the  first  time,  when  a  plant,  was  shown  at  the'  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  May  6th,  by  Miss  Willmott, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it.  The  stems  are  10  in. 
to  12  in.  high,  and  finely;  pubescent.  There  are  three  or  four 
leaves  to  a  bulb,  which  are  lanceolate,  glaucous,  thinly  and 
finely  pubescent.  The  cup-shaped  flowers  are  of  large  size 
and  rich  vermilion,  with  a.  large  elliptic  black  blotch  on  the 
base  of  the  segments,  the  blotch  being  surrounded  by  a  palei 
yellow  or  white  band.  These  colours  are  more  or  less  visible 
on  the  back  of  the  flower,  though  less  distinct  than  on  the 
inner  face,  owing  to  a.  shade  of  green,  which  gives  the  back  of 
the  flower  a.  silvery-gray  appearance.  The  anthers  are  violet, 
so  that  altogether  the  flower  is  a  very  handsome  one  when 
fully  expanded. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  rockery  a.t 
Kew,  but,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  flowers  were 
not  sufficiently  expanded  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  markings. 
The  Kew  plants  are  also  noteworthy  in  the  absence  of  the 
purple  lines  that  are  usually  present  on  the  leaves.  These 
markings  are  also  characteristic  of  T.  Greigi,  and  may  also  be 
absent  from  individual  specimens  of  that  species.  T.  micheli- 
ana  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  Greigi  and  T1.  montana, 
between  which  it  is  intermediate  a.s  far  as  size  and  shape  are 
concerned. 

Pandanus  Graminifolius. 

At  one  time  P.  utilis  was  very  much  used  by  gardeners  for 
table  and  other  decoration.  It  did  not  last  very  long,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  usable  and  useful  size,  because  it  grew  rapidly  and 
soon  got  too.  large.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  plant  under 
notice,  which  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  and  slow  growth.  These 
qualities,  in  some  respects,  are  detrimental  to  those  who.  might 
wish  to  propagate  it  rapidly,  but,  as  a  gardener’s  plant,  we  think 
it  should  prove  very  useful  by  reason  of  its  slow  growth  and 
the  small  space  it  would  occupy  in  a  collection  of  plants.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  grass-like,  as  the  name  would  imply,  and 
are  of  a  dark  green.  The  spines,  so  troublesome  on  some 
species  of  Pandanus,  are,  in  this  instance,  of  small  size,  and 
not  inconvenient  to'  those  who  have  to  handle  it.  It.  is  a  native 
of  Tenasserim.  Many  substitutes  have  been  used  for  it,  in¬ 
cluding  species  of  Freycinetia,  Rhodostachys  pitcaimiaefolia, 
and  some  of  the  Piteairnias  and  other  Bromeliads;  which  have 
possibly  been  substituted  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  plant  under  notice1  to'  meet  the 
demand.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of 
The  Gardens,  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 


Ribes  sanguineum. 

The  “  Flowering  Currant,”  as  this  plant  is  popularly  called, 
is  often  a  common  shrub  in  old  gardens,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  early-flowering  shrubs.  The  varieties'  of  it, 
however,  are  less  often  seen  than  they  ought  to  be,  several 
of  them  being  superior  to.  the  type  in  colour.  The  type  is  a 
Californian  shrub,  and  grows  readily  almost  everywhere,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  ground  is  fairly  rich.  Like  most  other  species 
of  Ribes',  it  can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  young, 
ripened  wood,  9  in.  to  12  in.  long,  inserted  out  of  doors  in 
winter.  If  the  young  plants  are  not  allowed  to  flower  for 
the  first  two  years,  they  grow  faster  and  make  better  plants. 
The  varieties  best  worth  cultivating  are :  R.  s.  albidum,  with 
whitish  flowers — this  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  frequently, 
as  it  has  an  awkward  knack  of  going  off  when  a  few  years  old  ; 
R.  s.  atrorubens,  a  lovely  dark  red-flowered  form,  one  of  the 
very  best ;  R.  s.  atrosangineum,  veiy  free  flowering,  with  deep 
rd  flowers;  R.  sanguineum  flore  pleno,  with  double  flowers; 
and  R.  s.  glutinosum,  with  flowers  very  much  like  those  of  the 
type.  Shrubs  such  as  these,  which  may  be  depended  on  to 
flower  freely  every  year  and  give  very  little  trouble,  without 
it  is  a  little  pruning  now  and  then,  well  deserve  attention, 
especially  in  those  gardens  where  ga.y  shrubberies  are  required 
in  spring  and  labour  is  stinted.  W.  D. 


Clianthus  Dampieri. 


Perusing  “  Vendeurs”  article  on  this  subject,  page  391,  it 
seemed  that  SO'  useful,  decorative  and  comparatively  hardy 
species  was  deserving  of  further  recognition  and  more  extensive 
cultivation,  being  essentially  an  amateur’s  plant  suitable  for 
cool  houses.  Introduced  in  1852  from  New  South  Wales,  it 
was  for  many  years  treated  with  but  little  success — a  sort  of 
horticultural  bugbear — as  an  annual  or  biennial. 

In  1868  plants  giving  universal  satisfaction  were  grown  at 
Ivew,  being  grafted  upon  Swainsona  coronillifolia ;  but  appar¬ 
ently  this  practice  was  discontinued.  On  the  Continent  ex¬ 
periments  to.  secure  a,  proper  stock  must  have  been  made,  for 
we  have  accounts  of  Clianthus  punice.us,  Colutea  frutescens, 
and,  finally,  Colutea  arborescens,  being  used  as  such.  On  the 
latter  named  stock  it  proved  veiy  successful,  concomitant  with 
which  it  was  converted  into  a  perennial. 

Two  points  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  diy  treatment;  th^t  is;  careful  watering  and  the 
keeping  of  the  leaves  diy.  Being  a.  desert  plant,  and  having  a 
vestiture  of  hoary  hairs — one  of  Nature's  economies  for  the 
prevention  of  rapid  evaporation — are  suggestive  of  its  require¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  moisture.  The  question  of  soil,  provid¬ 
ing  it  is  porous,  is1  not  of  vital  importance,  the  root  being  that 
of  Colutea,  which  will  thrive  in  most  soils. 

Why  so-  many  Australian  plants  fail  to  give  satisfaction  on 
their  own  roots,  yet  do  so  when  grafted,  is'  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  so-called  “soil  germs.”  Were  it  possible  to  secure 
soil  along  with  the  plant  from  its  native  habitat,  such  soil 
would  naturally  contain  the  special  germ  necessary  to  the  plant, 
and  speedily  infect  the  additional  potting  material  required. 
As  an  example  of  benefits  accruing  from  infected  soil,  an  in¬ 
stance  may  be  cited  where  the  cultivation  of  the  “  Telegraph 
Plant  ”  (Desmodium  gyrans)  was  comparatively  a.  failure  until 
soil  from  its  native  habitat,  was  secured ;  then  its  culture 
proved  more  or  less  a.  simple  matter.  So  far  reference  has 
only  been  drawn  to.  leguminous  plants,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  root  system,  are  possibly  more  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  bacteria. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  remember,  especially  in  potting  or  trans¬ 
planting,  that  most.,  probably  all,  kinds  of  plants  possess  each 
its  own  peculiar  germ.  For  example,  it  is  recorded  of  a  bed 
which  for  a  lengthy  period  had  been  occupied  by  Rhododen¬ 
drons — a  genus  which  has  a.  symbiotic  union  with  a.  hypogeal 
fungus. — refusing  to.  produce,  gra.ss  until  some  fresh  soil  was 
added.  Hence,  though  each  plant,  possesses  its  own  geim, 
native  plants,  when  used  as  stocks  for  grafts  or  otherwise,  can 
in  most  of  our  soils  find  their  own  in  abundance. 

In  connection  with  the  grafting  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  there 
are  some  questions  whose  elucidation  may  give  healthy  amuse¬ 
ment  to  The  Gardening  World  readers.  After  its  allied 
species,  C.  puniceus,  Kennedya  rubicunda.  most  resembles  it  in 
flower,  whilst  Swainsona.  and .  others;  especially  vegetatively, 
are  more  closely  allied  than  Colutea  ;  therefore  why,  as  far  as 
has  been  attempted,  does  C.  Dampieri  not  give  better  results  on 
the  apparently  more  closely  allied  species ;  and  what  are  the 
affinities,  inherent  or  otherwise,  ’twixt  it.  and  Colutea,  which 
account  for  their  success  in  the  congenial  bonds  of  unity?  Q. 


Cytisus  kewensis. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  pretty  hybrid  owes  its  origin  to 
Kew,  “  whose  name  it  is  worthy  to.  bear,”  being  derived  from 
C.  Ardoini  x  albus.  Its  prostrate  habit,  like  unto  that  of 
its  first-named  parent,  makes  it.  eminently  suited  for  the  rock 
garden,  where,  overhanging  stones,  its  slender  green  branches, 
wreathed  in  a  wealth  of  light  sulphur-coloured  blossoms,  are 
conspicuously  attractive.  Grafted  upon  a.  strong-growing 
species,  it  might  be  effectively  utilised  along  with  small  Coni- 
ferae  to  intensify  ridge-like  promontories  in  the  rockery. 
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ignored  when  staged  against  either  Alderman  or  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  these  have  to  be  poor  examples  indeed  to  go  under.  Yet 
we  do  occasionally  see  a  preference  for  the  Gladstone  elsewhere. 
A  good  sample  of  Alderman  weighs  about  twenty-eight  single 
Peas  to  one  ounce,  Gladstone  thirty-two  ;  so  in  the  matter  of 
weight  alone  there  is  a  gain  of  the  former,  with  pods  containing 
nine  to  ten  Peas  to  the  Gladstone’s  ten  and  eleven  respectively. 
Therefore  number  of  Peas  here,  then,  should  have  no  bearing 
whatever.  Straightness  of  pod  is  also  lost  to  Gladstone,  which  is 
sadly  lacking,  some  of  the  pods  very  often  kicking  up  their 
heels,  almost  performing  a  circle. 

Curvature  arrangements  truly  look  nice  to  some  judges,  when 
nestling  around  parsley  cones  with  their  fronts  to  backs. 

Colour  and  bloom  are  about  balanceable,  but  when  we  come  to 
quality — and  this  is  the  A1  consideration  in  any  vegetable  pro¬ 
duct — there  is  no  comparison.  Alderman  is  far  and  away  the 
best,  having  that  distinct  marrow-fat  flavour  so  desirable  to  any 
epicurean’s  palate,  cooked  or  uncooked,  unless  some  judge  or  other 
wdio  is  too  well  seasoned  with  tobacco  may  not  have  got  that  good 
taste  to  discriminate  betwixt  a  municipal  official  and  a  grand 
parliamentary  hand.  However,  in  any  case,  one  does  not  wish  to 
blacken  their  “  peasful  ”  characters.  And  to  those  who  have  a 
few  of  either  sort  coming  nicely  up  now,  a  sprinkling  of  soot  on 
the  surface  soil  around  them  will  be  most  beneficial,  as  well  as 
drive  off  slugs  and  snails,  which  will  now  be  voting  and  devoting 
attention  to  them.  B.  Lockwood. 


Onosma  albo-roseum.  (See  p.  443.) 

Cut  Flowers  in  the  Home. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  cut  flowers,  and 
that  prizes  are  offered  by  horticultural  societies  for  essays  on  the 
best  way  to  use  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  home,  it  might 
be  well  to  inquire  what  advantage  or  educative  effect  this 
custom  has  for  its  votaries.  I  can  conceive  the  cheering  effect  a 
few  choice  cut  flowers  tastefully  arranged  in  the  city  home  have 
on  the  members  of  the  family  when  they  return  home  from  the 
desk,  the  loom,  or  the  forge.  '  These  cut  flowers  may  be  the  most 
they  see  of  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Still  more 
cheering  must  these  flowers  be  to  those  confined  to  the  house 
through  bad  health. 

Cut  flowers  are,  however,  but  a  poor  substitute  to  seeing  them 
growing  in  a  natural  way.  I  sympathise  very  much  with  the 
city  dweller  who  has  to  be  satisfied  with  this  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  way  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  plant  life.  Cut  flowers, 
as  we  often  see  them  arranged,  can  give  very  little  idea  of  the 
plants  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and  those  who  only  see 
flowers  in  a  cut  state  miss  much  that  is  educative,  interesting, 
and  enjoyable  in  flowers. 

The  scientific  person  likes  to  see  how  the  external  and  internal 
forces  make  the  plant  what  it  is.  The  horticulturist  likes  to  see 
his  or  her  plants  growing.  Arranging  cut  flowers  in  the  home  is 


Exhibition  Peas :  Alderman  v.  The  Gladstone. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— One  is  now  and  again  confronted  with  the  question, 
Which  of  these  two  is  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes  !  There 
never  ought  to  be  but  one  answer— Alderman.  And  should  any 
doubt  exist— why,  then  grow  both.  Then  you  are  free  to  piay 
into  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  men  most  likely  to  adjudicate, 

and  show  accordingly.  ... 

With  most  good  judges  around  here  Gladstone  is  simply 


Fruit  Growing  and  Orchard  Planting. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 


we 


Sjk, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Peebles,  in  his  further  contri¬ 
bution  on  this  subject,  very  carefully  avoids  the  interrogations 
I  put  to  him  in  a  former  article,  and  fails  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for,  but  instead  makes  more  fallacious  statements. 
What  assertions  I  have  made  that  are  not  in  his  way  of  thinking 
we  can  pass. 

He  is  evidently  quite  satisfied  and  pleased  with  himself  at 
being  able  to  give  the  number  of  trees  to  plant  an  acre  at  a  yard 
apart,  but  to  make  it  rather  more  prominent  he  says,  "Any 
schoolboy  could  do  that.  ”  He  falls  into  the  same  mistake  I  would 
expect  a  schoolboy  to  do,  viz.,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  roads 
or  paths.  Have  another  try,  please.  Then,  again,  he  evidently 
thinks  there  was  no  explanation  necessary  as  to  how  the  Apples 
wot  to  the  centre  of  his  thicket,  and  he  brings  the  evidence  of  the 
blind  man  who  saw  them,  and  the  dumb  man  who  said  they 
CTi-ew  there,  to  prove  his  previous  statement.  Most  people  would 
naturally  have  thought  they  would,  instead,  have  been  fairly 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  his  thicket,  and  not  all  in 
the  centre  of  it.  Write  common  sensei,  please,  so  that 
may  learn  as  we  read. 

Again,  the  idea  he  gives  us  of  his  memory  about 
the  plot  of  trees  referred  to  in  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens  is  not  very  edifying, 
but  very  faint.  Would  it  surprise  him  to  learn 
that  there  was  more  fruit  gathered  from  that 
plot  of  dwarf  trees  than  was  gathered  from  the 
whole  garden  in  which  he  was  employed  at  the 
time. 

Further,  he  says  he  would  not  think  of  compar¬ 
ing  that  plot  with  an  orchard.  Where  does  the 
difference  come  m  ?  Whether  the  plot  be  forty 
yards  square  or  seventy  yards  square,  the  man- 
Wment  and  cultural  details  to  ensure  success 
would  be  identical.  He  has  evidently  lost  valu¬ 
able  information  in  overlooking  that  experi¬ 
mental  plot. 

Before  he  poses  as  the  spokesman  of  “  vas. 
crowds  of  the  people,”  and  expresses  so  freely 
what  the  opinions  of  others  are  on  this  question, 
let  him  first  be  sure  he  understands  what  he.  is 
writing  about.  I  lay  no  claim,  nor  have  laid  any 
claim,  as  a  pioneer  of  this  method  of  planting, 
but  the  method  will  be,  and  is,  increasing,  as  ^ 
previously  stated,  is  a  fact.  Does  Mr.  Peebles  doufcn 
my  word  that  such  a  system  is  practised,  when  he 
asks  how  many  acres  I  have  seen  treated  in  this 
way?  If  so,  his  question  would  be  best  left  un¬ 
answered.  but  it  may  interest  others  besides  him 
to  know  that  there  has  passed  under  my  own 
observation  hundreds  of  acres.  If  he  is  on 
holiday  and  should  be  in  Berks  he  can  have  a  look 
in  and  see  Mr.  Webb  at  Beenham  as  an  example 
of  the  svstem,  and  those  who  have  seen  this  gentle- 
man’s  fruit  staged  in  competition  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  as 
X  results  of  his  practice.  Then  at  Buckieburfie  canjook 
in  and  see  Mr.  Layley  and  see  what  he  is  doing  in  this  way,  and  it 
Mr.  Peebles  is  not  then  convinced  that  there  is  something  in 
this  mad  method  of  growing  I  will  be  consMerably  disappmnteck 
I  have  myself  during  the  past  winter  superintended  the  plantm0 
of -a  great  number  of  trees  on  the  same  principle 

The  subject  is  a  large  and  interesting  one,  bu  < 
not  have  the  brains  to  grasp  it  at  once  ;  but  even  then  there  m  y 
be  hope  for  those  who  do  not.  If  they  wait  and  live  loT1g  enou  h 
they  ril\  see  others  practising  it,  but  they  will  be  where  they  are 
often  found — behind  the  times. 
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no  more  horticulture  than  peeling  Potatos  is  agriculture.^  The 
poet  likes  to  sing  about  a  “  Primrose  by  a  river’s  brim,”  or  a 
Violet  by  a  mossy  stone,”  but  he  has  never  been  tempted  to 
sing  about  cut  flowers  in  a  Japanese  vase.  How  people  who  have 
beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  and  large  conservatories  often 
attached  to  their  mansions,  where  flowers  in  all  their  natural 
beauty  are  scarcely  ever  absent  from  their  sight,  like  to  see  these 
flowers  cut  and  placed  in  their  living  rooms,  a  fragmentary  and 
mutilated  part  of  what  was  an  interesting  and  beautiful  whole,  is 
beyond  all  comprehension. 

A  correspondence  in  The  Gardening  World  on  this  subject 
would  be  interesting.  Scrutator. 

My  Critic. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Yet  again  must  my  article  be  reheaded,  and  with  your 
permission  I  will  have  another  go  at  mine. 

It  is  a  pity  that  “  C.  B.”  cannot  see-  his  way  clear  to  leave  off 
this  random  writing  affair.  After  admitting  “innocently”  and 
“  humbly  ”  actions,  I  thought  to  have  done,  but  I  feel  indisposed 
to  do  so  until  I  write  a  few  more  words  on  the  matter.  Evidently 
“  C.  B.”  considers  fellow  readers  are  to  a  great  extent  interested 
in  the  affair,  but  as  an  occasional  opinion  crops  up  he  is 
gradually  getting  enlightened  in  that  direction.  As  to'“  Wander- 


Pandanus  graminifolius.  (See  p.*444.) 


ing,”  let  him  confine  himself  to  that,  and  look  over  his  letters  on 
this  affair,  and  he  needs  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  his  own 
composition.  As  he  seems  rather  indifferent  to  accept  my  state¬ 
ments  as  accurate,  and  to  realise  his  inability  to  face  up  and 
behold  in  person  by  advocating  the  incorporation  of  “  a  third 
party,”  which  in  all  probability  would  be  “  the  fourth  party  " 
involved,  I  may  say  that  I.  would  much  rather  “  C.  B.”  hold 
himself  personally  wholly  responsible  for  the  entertainment  of 
that  invisible  individual.  The  disingenuous  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  that  ubiquitous  being  has  caused  friction  enough 
already,  which  has  been  neither  necessary  nor  advisable.  “  Has 
lost  interest  in  me  and  my  methods,”  has  he?  I  wonder  whether 
he  thinks  it  would  have  been  -as  well  for  him  had  he  not  shown 
signs  of  interest  in  me — probably  ah  act  of  condescension.  But 
of  .short  duration  indeed  will  be  the  reign  of  the  article  that 
claims  victory  over  a  few  such  small  reverses,  at  least  such  is  my 
estimation  ;  and  as  he  does  not  like  personal  recrimination  (who 
does  ?)  he  should  use  the  precaution  to  be  more  careful  whenattack- 
ing  “  innocently  ”  and  “  humbly  ”  with  his  little  dipped-in  spear 
through  a  piece  of  paper,  as  unless  it  is  “easy  seen  through  ” 
one  never  knows  whom  he  has  to  encounter.  Oh !  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  bracketed,  ill-shaped,  little  dotted  s — but  he  is 
perhaps,  like  myself,  “  doubtful  ”  of  its  meaning ;  but  saying  the 
least  of  his  composing  in  this  affair,  it  is  irrational  and  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  that  is  letting  it  easily  off.  T.  S. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Under  this  heading  (page  400)  Mr.  Charles  Harding 
gives  a  very  good  article  on  the  culture  of  this  plant ;  but  is  he 
not  stretching  the  point  a  bit  when  he  says,  “  Plants  grown  under 
this  treatment  should,  by  the  month  of  October,  have  attained 
the  height  of  3ft.,  and  2ft.  through  them.” 

I  think  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  specimens  that  have  been 
grown  of  this  Begonia  since  its  introduction,  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  prodigious  growth  as  this  recorded  in  six  months  from 
a  cutting  ;  or  has  the  office  boy  been  tampering  with  the  type  ? 
Had  the  dimensions  been  reversed,  and  he  had  said  3ft.  through 
and  2ft.  high,  I  should  have  simply  scratched  my  head  and  said 
what  enormous  improvements  the  young  growers  are  making  in 
these  days  of  scientific  research.  A.  W. 

North  Berwick. 

Aid  for  the  Show. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  I  am  sending  you  a  note  of  a  conceit  that  has  been  held 
here  in  connection  with  our  flower  show  which  I  hope  will 
interest  you. 

A  grand  concert,  was  held  in  the  village  hall,  Great  Ayton, 
Yorks,  in  aid  of  the  flower  show  funds,  presided  over  by  A.  E. 
Kitchen,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  society,  and,  under  the 
splendid  management  of  Mr.  Buller,  of  Ayton  Hall,  and  Mr. 
S.  Bottomley  (the  show  secretary),  was  a  splendid  success.  In 
a  few  opening  remarks  the  chairman  explained  why  the  con¬ 
cert  had  been  held.  He  said  the  Great  Ayton  Society  had  held 
nine  open  shows,  and  they  had  had  five  stormy  days  out  of  the 
nine.  Although  the  entries  last  year  were  nearly  1,100,  with 
900  odd  in  1902,  with  so  many  wet  days  to  fight  against,  the 
society  has  been  compelled  to  find  something  to  raise  some  help 
for  its  good,  and  by  holding  this  concert  I  am  sure  it  will  have 
assisted  them  a  great  deal.  The  artists  who  took  part  were 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Pelmear,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Shepherd,  Miss  Fen¬ 
wick,  Miss  James,  Rev.  C.  H.  Steel,  Mr.  Alderson,  Mr.  Met¬ 
calfe,  and  Mr.  Swan.  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  brought  a  splendid 
concert  to  a  close.  ■  J.  Bean,  Head  Gardener. 

Cleveland  Lodge,  Great  Ayton,  Yorks. 


A  Few  Plants  for  Conservatory  Decoration. 

( Concluded  from  page  430.) 

Fuchsias.  -For  summer  decoration  these  are  very  useful,  and 
are  easy  to  grow.  Striking  in  spring  and  growing  them  on  fine 
plants  will  be  had  the  same  season,  stopping  them  occasionally 
to  make  them  bushy.  After  flowering,  place  out  of  doors  to 
ripen  their  wood,  but  keep  them  away  from  frost,  and  in  the 
spring  prune  and  repot. 

Begonias.  These  are  grand  for  a  summer  display,  and  can 
be  raised  from  seed  easily  any  time  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year ;  and  if  a  show  is  not  got.  the  first  year  the  result 
will  be  fine  bulbs  to  commence  with  the  following  spring.  In 
winter  a  dry,  genial  temperature  is  all  that  is  required  to 
keep  them  safe. 

Strept  isolen  Jemeso  iii  is  another  plant,  which  is  most  useful 
in  a  small  state.  If  struck  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  3-in.  or  4-in.  pots,  fine  heads  of  orange-coloured 
flowers  will  be  produced. 

Maidenhair  Fern.  No  house  is  complete  without  a  few  pots 
of  this  useful  plant,  and  as  it  can  be  wintered  cool,  started 
cool,  and  grown  cool,  the  conservatory  suits  it  well.  Pot  it  in 
spring  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  give  plenty  of  water,  avoiding  over¬ 
head  watering. 

Then  we  have  the  bedding  stuff  to  select-  a  few  useful  things 
from,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  Mignonette,  Musk, 
Lobelia,  and  Paris  Daisies,  all  of  which  make  a  fine  show ;  and 
by  lifting  a  few  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  a  year’s 
supply  of  pretty  and  useful  plants  is  described  above. 
Although  the  culture  is  only  given  in  very  brief  outlines  to 
those  not  in  the  know,  I  can  only  refer  them  to  pages  of  The 
Gardening  World  from  time  to  time,  where  the  culture  in 
detail  of  all  has  been  <riven,  or,  no  doubt,  will  appear. 

J.  R.  B. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
equately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
ey  wu)  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers  descend!  and  temper  all,  thou  world  reviving  sun.” — Thomson. 

places  remote  from  the  town.  We  know  that 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  <J 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ( 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  \ 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ) 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ( 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ) 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ( 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  < 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  S 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  > 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  / 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  <, 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ( 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ) 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  • 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ' 


The  following  Coloured 
PlateS  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.-NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  \ 
March  21. — A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS.  \ 

March-28— TEA  ROSE  “CHAMELEON,” 
and  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

ApriLl8.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

,  April  25. -JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  2. -Half-Tone  Plate  of  the  ROCKERY 
AT  WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

May  9. — Half-Tone  Plate  of  another  view 

of  THE  ROCKERY  AT  WENTWORTH 
HOUSE. 

Bank  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  GRISE- 
BACHII,  and  a  Monochiome  Plate  of  ALO- 
CASIAS. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Coloured 
Plate  of  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  ROTUN- 
DIFLORUM  and  D.  n.  NOBILIUS. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Country  and  the  Garden. x 

The  writers  of  books  would  seem. to  have 
caught  some  infection  from  the  popularity 
of  gardening,  and  are  striving  to  weave  a 
story  of  the  garden  into  their  tales  of  human 
life.  The  hook  under  notice  is  rather  a 
bulky  volume,  running  to  320  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  a  good  index.  It,  is  quite  different  in 
style  and  in  matter  from  that  written  by 
Miss  Jekvll,  who,  intended  her  books  to  be 
useful  and  instructive  as  well  as  to  interest 
other  people  in  those  things  which  gave  her 
delig-ht.  The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of 
a  calendar  commencing  with  March  15th  and 
passing  through  the  year  to  February.  It, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  “  A  Garden  Diary,” 
by  Emily  Lawless,  but  there  is  somewhat  less 
gardening  in  it  and  more  of  country  life. 
The  present  writer  also-  has  had  more  trouble 
with  her  gardeners,  having  had  a  greater 
number  of  them  within  a  given  time,  and  is 
less  serious  in  her  manner  (for  we  believe 
the  author  is  a,  lady)  than  Emily  Lawless, 
and  is  more  given  to  take  off  the  whims  and 
individual  peculiarities  of  her  gardeners. 

She  begins  the  book  by  stating  that,  if  she 
had  the  making  of  her  garden  over  again  she 
would  only  have  a  wild  garden.  In  a  word, 
she  would  have  the  turf,  the  Heather,  Gorse, 
Broom  and  other  native  plants  coining  close 
up  to,  the  door,  and  in  this  medley  she  would 
naturalise  such  garden  plants  as  were  best 
adapted  to  this  form  of  treatment,.  She 
would  also'  have  leafy  borders,  wet  ditches, 
rocky  elevations,  and  other  situations! 
planted  with  groups  of  suitable  plants.  This 
seems  to  bei  quite  contrary  to,  the  prevailing 
idea  amongst,  landscape  and  other  gardeners 
in  laying  out  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  dwelling-houses.  We  do  not  quite  see  the 
reason  for  such  a  change  of  taste,  although 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a,  ques¬ 
tion  of  education.  Wild  gardens  would  cer¬ 
tainly  he  more  easily  kept  in  order  by  those 
who  set  themselves  down  in  bungalows  and 
villas  in  the  woods,  coppices  and  other  wild 
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many  people  admire  these  places  “  far  from 
the  madding  crowd,”  and  think,  after  they 
put,  up  a  fine  mansion,  they  have  only  to  lay 
out,  a  garden  and  their  paradise  would  he 
perfect.  We  also,  know  that  those  who  do 
so,  if  they  intend  to  conduct  gardening  suc¬ 
cessfully,  have  to,  face  a  very  difficult  task. 
Some  face  the  task  and  succeed,  but  a  far 
larger  number  take  gardening  less  seriously 
and  fail.  Fresh  ground  that  is  broken  up  for 
the  purpose  of  garden-making  is  full  of 
weeds  and  all  natural  enemies,  and  those 
who,  speak  truly  of  the  difficulties  lament  the 
inroads  of  the  wild  places  upon  the  garden 
proper.  By  letting  the  garden,  remain  in  a 
semi-wild  condition,  and  merely  adding  one’s 
own  special  flowers  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
the  difficulty  would  be  much  less. 

The  author,  having  described  the  wild 
garden  she  would  have,  now  proceeds  to 
enumerate  those  things  which  she  actually 
lias  in  her  garden,  including  beds  of  Roses, 
European  Paeonies,  Oriental  Poppies,  Sweet 
Williams,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Foxgloves, 
Doronicums,  St.  John’s  Wort,  and  many 
other  things.  Even  in  a  wild  garden,  how¬ 
ever,  these  well-known  favourite  flowers 
would  net  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  one 
another  if  left  untended.  There  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  incursions  of  the  stronger  ones 
amongst  their  weaker  neighbours,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  stronger  or 
more  rampant  growers  would  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  ground,  if  in  any  way  suited  to 
their  welfare.  A  large  number  of  those  she 
mentions  are  certainly  strong  growers,  but 
the  annual  or  biennial  types  would  have 
little  chance  with  perennials,  particularly 
those  with  a  creeping  root-stock.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  seem  large  areas  in  wood¬ 
land  situations  entirely  monopolised  by  one 
species  cf  Dcronicum,  and  in  other  cases  bv 
St.  John’s  Wort,  while  a  villa,  garden  coming 
under  our  notice  has  been  entirely  over-run 
by  Michaelmas  Daisies  for  the  last  twenty 
years  at  least.  They  may  please  their  owners 
who'  like  as  little  hard  work  in  the  garden  as 
possible,  but  those  who  wish  to  have  variety 
would  certainly  have  to  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  garden,  not  only  an¬ 
nually,  but  weekly.  The  author  confesses, 
however,  to  having  a  valuable  coadjutor  in 
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the  person  of  Sterculus  Picumnus,  her  worthy  gardener,  who 
had  been  in  her  employ  for  some  years.  This  gardener,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  tempted  by  large  wages  to  leave  for  another 
place  in  the  north  of  England,  but  his  wife  was  not  very  sure 
of  the  permanency  of  this  arrangement,  judging  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell  she  took  of  her  former  employer.  It.  is  here 
stated  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  good  gardener  for 
a  small  garden,  but  that  for  a  large  estate  that  difficulty  dis¬ 
appears.  During  the  course  of  a.  twelvemonth  the  author  had 
five  gardeners,  all  of  whom  had  serious;  faults,  but  one  of  them 
had  an  execrable  temper.  He  could  never  live  on  speaking 
terms  with  more  than  one  person  at  a  time.  He  was  requested 
to  leave  after  the  family  had  got  thoroughly  tired  of  him,  but 
the  situation  was  saved  owing  to  their  own  original  Sterculus; 
discovering  that  his.  old  situation  was  vacant,  and  he  might 
come  back  again.  Even  he  was  not  faultless,  but  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  took  a  particular  form.  He  was  thoroughly  against  the 
employment,  of  extra  labour,  and  took  a  sour  delight  in  pointing 
out  the  vast  amount  of  labour  that  could  be  performed  by  one 
“  pair  o’  ’ands.”  His  expression  in  one  particular  case  was : 
“  I’ve  seen  a  pig  in  a.  garden  afore  now,”  and  the  artist  has 
represented  this;  individual  dressed  up.  in  a  coat  and  hat.  Even 
this  Sterculus  was  obliging  enough  to  his  employer  to  allow 
his  brother  to  be  employed  in  the  garden. 

We  now  mention  another  difference  in  taste  from  that  usually 


accepted  by  writers  on  gardening.  In  this  particular  instance 
it  was  the  month  of  March,  and  the  author  was  contemplating 
planting  certain  flowers,  to  come  into  effect,  in  J uly  and  August, 
when  the  sun.  would  beat  its  hottest  period  of  the  year.  In 
this  instance  the  author  complains  of  the  pinks  and  yellows 
of  .  the  gardener’s  selection  a.s.  being  irritating  and  tiring  to 
the  eyes  in  the  bright  sunshine.  We  must,  confess,  that  the 
gardener  in  this  case  must  have  been  more  given  to.  selection 
of  certain  things  than  his  confreres  usually  get  credit  for. 
Taking  the  general  run  of  garden  flowers,  they  are  very  liable 
to  run  into  yellow  alone  after  August,  unless  careful  selection 
has  been  made  with  the  object  of  preventing  this  occurrence. 
Instead  of  those  colours,  the;  author  would  select,  mauve,  blue, 
white  and  purple,  and  says  how  soothing  those  colours  would 
be  if  freely  planted  in  masses.  We  have  in  mind  another 
writer  who  seems  never  tired  of  speaking  of  the  rank  colour  of 
purple.  Here,  again,  the  author  would  seem  to.  run  contrary 
to  popular  taste,  as  it  has  been  finding  expression  in  gardening 
literature  lately.  Amongst  other  flowers  which  the  author 
mentions,  is  the  blue  Commelina  coelestis,  and  if  she  plants 
such  we  feel  quite  sure;  she  will  not  have  her  eyes  picked  out 
with  the  same  flowers  two.  days  in  succession,  as  they  are  as 
ephemeral  as  they  are  beautiful.  The  propagation  of  it  from 
seeds  is  carefully  described,  showing  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  plant.  Petunias  are  also'  raised  from  seeds,  and  the] 
author  urges  the  question  of  the  best  dealers  as  cheap  Petunia 
seed  is  one  of  the  many  snares  of  the  penny  packet,  salesman. 
Preference,  in  this  instance,  is  given  to.  the  old  pink  variety,  on 
account  of  its  free  flowering  character,  but  which  is  very  much 
despised  by  Sterculus,  who  thus  shows  the  time  instinct  of  the 

modern  gardener.  ,  _  .  „  i  ■, 

The  middle  of  July  finds  them  amongst  the  Crimson  Rambler 
Garland,  and  Ayrshire  Roses.  Ye-llow  Alstroemerias.  and  Even- 
ing  Primroses,  several  of  which  are  here  named,  are  in  tu 
o-lory.  Like  many  other  villa  gardeners,  they  are  here  troubled 
with  the  seeding  propensities;  of  Oenothera  biennis.  St. 
Swithin’s  Day  comes;  round,  and  the;  author  and  her  family  are. 
influenced  bv  the  surroundings,  being  very  much  in  the  country 
where  old  customs  are  observed.  Every  Giles  lias  his  Jane,  and 
St.  Swithin’s  Day  must  be  celebrated  by  fast  and  furious  fun, 
which  recalls  the  ’Appy  ’Ampstead  of  the  London,  coster  on  a. 
Bank  Holiday.  These  rollicking  amusements,  being  familiar 
features,  are. 'represented  by  some  illustrations.  History  gives 
similar  instances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  when  the 
public  holidays  were  enjoyed  by  mostly  everybody  from 
Royalty  down  to  the  costermonger.  . 

The  author  is  also  much  concerned  with  the  loss  of  the 
common  lands,  which  at  one  time  practically  belonged  to  the 
people,  and  were  enjoyed  by  them  as  if  such  tracts  of  land  ha, 
been  their  own  property.  These  facts  are  brought  into  the 


story  on  the  advent  of  Lammas  Day  (August  1st).  The  author 
states  that  in  their  parish  large  portions  of  waste  and  marshy 
lands  at  one  time  were  practically  common  property,  and  the 
survey  of  the  parish  dated  1550  gives  an  account  of  extensive 
heaths,  and  commons  practically  belonging  to,  the  people  in 
those  days.  Gradually  the  rights  were  withdrawn,  and  various 
portions  enclosed  and  appropriated  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  eagerness  with 
which  people  from  the  town  wish  to  get  country  homes  in 
secluded  parts  of  the  country  encourages  many  landlords  to 
enclose  what  at  one  time  was  unfenced  land,  and  more  or  less 
easily  open  to  the  general  public.  For  the  first  few  years  those 
who  first  settle  down  in  these  secluded  localities  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  such  retirement  and  seclusion  ;  but  if  the  landlord 
has  staked  out  the  land  for  building  purposes,  a  village  or  even 
a.  little  town  practically  springs  up  in  a  few  years  if  not  too 
remote  from  London,  and  it  is  no.  longer  the  country,  with  its 
rural  surroundings. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  year’s  work 
in  the  garden,  with  its  pleasures  and  difficulties,  including  that- 
occasioned  by  the  gardener,  who  seems  no  small  part  of  the 
family,  together  with  what  occurs  amongst  the  country  people 
round  about.  On  February  3rd  Sterculus  did  not  come  home 
at.  night,  and  all  the  village  was  lost  in  anxiety  about  him. 
About  mid-day  he  stumbled  into  the  kitchen,  and  after  having 
been,  stayed  by  stimulants  and  comforted  with  strong  broth 
he  tells  his  ta.le  of  a,  ghost,  that  he;  had  seen,.  We  leave  it  to 
our  readers;  to  read  for  themselves  the  tato  of  the  ghost  as 
related  by  Sterculus,  the  family  gardener.  For  those  who  wish 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour  much  of  the  book  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting,  even  if  net  always  instructive  to  the  professional. 


A  Collection  of  Alocasias. 

{See  Supplement.) 

In  the  days  when  big  specimen  plants  were  fashionable  and 
abundant  an  flower  shows  the  Alocasias  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity.  Since  the  big  specimens  have  disappeared  tne  Alocasias 
have  only  been  required  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  in  the 
stove,  and  a  few  of  them  continue  to  be  grown,  while  others 
have  got  very  scarce  in  cultivation.  It  is  interesting  and  satisT 
factory  to  note,  however,  that  some  cultivators  take  sufficient 
interest  in  these  noble  fine  foliage  plants  to  preserve  them  to 
the  country  till  such  times  as  the  change  of  fashion  brings  them 
into  more  prominence  again. 

About  twenty  species  and  varieties  are  grown  in  one  house 
by  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  our  Supplement 
oaves  a  general  view  of  the  whole  collection,  which  is  certainly 
a  valuable  one,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  many  of  the  specimens. 
The  finest  of  all  in  cultivation  is  A.  watsoniana,  with  silvery 
veins  and  a,  silvery  suffusion  all  over  the  surface  of  the  huge 
shield-shaped  leaf,  the  blade  of  which  often  measures  27  in.  by 
16  in.  A  very  rare  one  which  has  all  but  been  lost  is  A. 
Veitchi,  having  silvery  ribs  and  edges  on  a  lustrous  green 
ground,  with  secondary  veins  creeping  over  it  in  silvery  fashion 
when  fully  developed.  A.  argentea  is  silvery  gray,  with 
secondary  slender  gray  veins  creeping  over  it  on  a  deep  green 
ground,  which  is  never  entirely  covered.  A.  argyrea  has  broad 
silvery  bands,  along  the  ribs,  and  on  fully-developed  leaves  a 
silvery  shade  creeps  all  over  the  leaf  and  in  this  particular  it- 
differs  from  "A.  argentea..  A.  metallica  has  a.  coppery  shade 
between  the  principal  ribs,  and  is  violet  underneath  the  leaf. 
Another  magnificent  form  is  A.  thibautiana,  with  huge  shield¬ 
shaped  leaves  and  silvery  veins.  A.  Lowii  has  deep  green,  but- 
not  lustrous,  wrinkled  leaves  and  silvery  ribs.  A.  Lown  grandis 
differs  by  having  secondary  cross  lines  of  a  silvery  hue.  The 
above  are  certainly  the  principal  gems  in  the  collection,  though 
several  others  are  scarcely  inferior  from  a  decorative  point  ot 

view.  _  .  . 

Better  known  than  some  of  them  is  A.  San  den,  with  i  s 
silvery  ribs  and  scolloped  edges.  A.  S.  nobilis  differs  by  its 
having  more  deeply  scolloped  edges.  Another  beautiful  form 
which  we  must  place  here  is  A.  gandavensis,  which  resem  i  es 
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the  previous  two,  but  in  miniature,  being  very  much  smaller 
(blade  3  in.  to  6  in.),  and  sometimes  tinted  with  deep  purple 
red. 

A.  Sedenii  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  A.  metallica.  A 
very  bold  and  handsome  one  in  its  way  is  A.  Martin  Cahuzac, 
having  a.  few  large  wrinkles  and  silvery  bands  and  netting.  A. 
mortefontainensis  has  bright  shining  leaves  with  silvery  ribs., 
and  is  slightly  scolloped  at  the  edges.  The  leaves  of  A.  zebrina 
are  olive  and  striped  with  light  green.  A.  Leopoldi  has  huge 
leaves  like  A.  sanderiana.,  but  they  are  bright  green,  and 
the  larger  ribs  are  pale  green. 

Some  of  the  species  have  leaves  of  softer  tissue  and  less 
leathery  than  the  above.  One  of  these  is  A.  plumbea,  which 
has  black  leaf-stalks  covered  with  a.  gray  bloom.  A.  violascens 
has  violet  leaf-stalks  and  ribs  to.  the  leaves.  The  arrow-shaped 
leaves  of  A.  Johnstoni  have  red  ribs  and  clusters,  of  short  spines 
on  the  petioles.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the  specie®  or 
forms  at  the  present  day  is  A.  macrorhiza.  variegata,  having- 
large  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  beautifully  variegated  with  white. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Trollius  europaeus. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  plant  growing  in  wet  and  boggy 
places  on  the  mountain  sides  would  conceive  of  it  as  a  suitable 
subject  for  the  rockery,  the  finely-cut  foliage,  large  flowers 
and  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  all  indicating  its  suitability 
for  planting  in  jdaces  where  taller  subjects  would  be  inadmis¬ 
sible.  Where  Heather  in  young  plantations  of  Fir  trees  get. 
burnt  accidentally  or  otherwise,  the  Trollius  or  Globe  Flower 
grows  remarkably  strongly,  and  few  could  resist  the  temptation 
to  dig  it  up  and  plant  it  in  the  herbaceous  border,  unless  it  is 
already  there.  In  good  garden  soil  in  highland  valleys,  but 
iiioie  particularly  in  lowland  gardens,  the  plant  makes  much 
more  vigorous  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  2^  ft.,  so  that 
it  is  most  properly  placed  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Tire 
flowers,  under  these  conditions,  are  of  large  size,  soft  clear 
yellow,  and  more  decidedly  globular  in  shape  than  those  of 
exotic  species,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  its  pale 
colour  notwithstandinfr. 

Trollius  asiaticus. 

The  leavesi  of  this  species  are  more  finely  divided  than  the 
ordinary  European  species  ;  the  stems  are  also  darker  in.  colour, 
jeing  usually  of  a  reddish-purple.  The  flowers  are  golden- 
yellow,  rather  open,  and  showing  the  small  orange  petals  which 
are  longer  than  the  stamens.  This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  T. 
asiaticus,  but.  there  are  several  other  forms  that  are  closely 
allied,  and  usually  reckoned  varieties.  It  is  quite  distinct, 
However  and  a  very  useful  border  plant.  Both  of  them  can 
leadily  be  propagated  by  division  in  March,  care  being  taken 
to  separate  the  crowns  from  one  another  without  destroying 
tlie  roots,  especially  if  the  plants  are  small. 

Camassia  Cusickii. 

Ox  the  several  species  now  in  cultivation  this  is  the  earliest 
o  oom  and  the  most  bulky  plant,  owing  to-  the  large  size  of 
ie  leaves,  which  stand  nearly  erect.  They  are  very  broad, 
an  o  auch  glaucous  hue  on  the  upper  surface,  resembling 
an  ins,  and  hide  the  flower-stems  much  better  than,  in  the  case 

Wl  J01C!!tlinii-  ,^le  fl°,wers  are  of  large  size  and  light  blue. 

len  veil  established  this  recently-introduced  species  is  a 
very  bold  and  effective  subject  in  the  herbaceous  border.  In 
warn,  sheltered  places  it  commences  to  bloom  early  in  April. 

Euphorbia  palustris. 

Theie  is  no  more  conspicuous  object  in  the  herbaceous 
oraer  at  the  present  time  where  a.  large  plant  of  this  is  grown. 
f  tlle  time  of  blooming  it  varies  in  height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft., 


forming  a  round-headed  bush  covered  with  its  soft  yellow  bracts 
and  flowers,  which  remain  in  good  condition  for  some  time. 
When  the  summer  growth  of  this  plant  commences  it  soon 
attains  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  is  then  a  rather  bulky 
subject,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  space.  It  is  valuable,  how¬ 
ever,  a.t  this  season,  when  relatively  few  herbaceous  plants  are 
yet  in  bloom. 

Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena. 

Several  forms  of  this  are  in  cultivation,  but  the  best  of  all 
is  undoubtedly  the  double  white  here  named.  It  is  somewhat 
later  in  coming  into*  bloom  than  the  single  one  as  a.  rule,  keeps 
company  with  the  evergreen  Candytufts,  such  as  Iberis  sem- 
pervirens  and  its  varieties,  and  the  even  finer  I.  correaefolia, 
which  has  now  begun  to'  bloom.  Possibly  the  finest,  form  in 
which  this  plant  can  be  seen  is  when  reared  annually  from  cut¬ 
tings  taken,  in  the  autumn.  The  rooi>stock  is  veiy  short,  and 
only  a  small  portion  can  be  obtained  with  each  crown  or  tuft 
of  leaves,  but  if  these  are  taken  off  carefully  with  a  knife,  and 
firmly  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould  in,  thumb 
pots,  they  will  form  roots  during  the  autumn,  and  be  well 
worthy  of  a  shift  into  larger  pots  about  February .  During 
the  early  spring  months  this  plant  increases  in  size  and  vigour 
if  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  About  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
weather  becomes  fairly  settled,  they  may  be  planted  out,  when 
they  will  come  into  bloom  during  May  or  June,  according  to 
the  district,  and  form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments 


Tulipa  micheliana.  (See  p.  443.) 


of  the  garden.  The  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  spikes  very  much  resembling  those  of  a  double 
Stock. 

Asphodeline  liburnica. 

Sometimes  the  above  name1  is  confused  with  that  of  Aspho- 
delus.  The  latter,  however,  has  leafless  stems,  while  the  plant 
under  notice  has  its  stems  furnished  with  numerous  leaves  up 
to  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk.  In  the  plant  under  notice 
numerous  leaves  also  spring  from  the  base,  and  these  are  of 
considerable  length,  three-sided,  glaflcous,  striated  with  green, 
and  hollow.  The  stem-leaves  are  much  shorter  and  arching. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  yellow,  with  a  green  rib  on  the  back 
of  each  segment,  and  of  large  size.  The  plant  comes  from 
South-Eastern  Europe,  and  is  much  less  common  in  gardens 
than  A.  lutea,  which  comes  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
that  and  A.  taurica  often  form  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
genus,  even  in  good  collections. 
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Insectivorous  Plants. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  James  Reid,  Dudhope  Gardens,  presided, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  head  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  read  a- very  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  paper  on  “  Pitcher  Plants.  ’  The 
essayist  described  four  genera,  which  were  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  as  Pitcher  Plants.  Nepenthes  gave  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  species,  and  required  to  be  grown  in  a  moist,  humid 
atmosphere.  In  the  absence  of  a  specially  constructed  build¬ 
ing,  they  could  be  grown  successfully  in  a,  stove  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  65  deg.  in  winter  and  (5  deg.  to  80 
deg.  in  summer.  During  the  growing  season  abundance  of 
moisture'  was  essential  to  the  successful  development  of  the 
Pitchers.  Being  su if ac enroot!  ng  plants  and  not  requiring  much 
root  space,  he  found  them  to  thrive  best  and  display  their 
singular  beauty  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof,  compost  used  being  brown  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter. 

After  minutely  describing  the  interesting  method  of  raising 
seedlings,  the  essayist  explained  his  methods  of  propagating  by 
cuttings,  which  might  be  anything'  from  a  shoot  1  ft.  in.  length 
to  an  eye  with  a  leaf  attached.  In  the  case  of  some  species  and 
some  hybrids  of  recent  origin,  it  was  advisable  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  mossing  the  stem  after  having  severed  it  half 
through.  It,  all  cases  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  close,  humid 
atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  of  80  deg. 

With  his  usual  characteristic  humour,  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out  that  the  home  of  this  curious  form  of  plant-life  was  not,  as 
sometimes  stated,  on  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  but  in  the 
tropical,  marshy  jungles  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago  ;  while  two'  or  .three  species  were  to  be  found  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Borneo  seemed  to  be  their 
real  home,  as  the  greatest  number  of  species  were  to'  be  found 
•  on  that  island.  After  enumerating  a  number  of  the  most 
meritorious  species  and  some  of  Messrs.  Veitch  s  beautiful 
hybrids,  some  of  which  he  exhibited,  some  well-grown  beauti¬ 
fully-marked  Pitchers  of  notably  N.  rafflesiana,  N.  hookeriana, 
N.  ma-stersiana,  N.  Dicksoniana,  N.  intermedia,  N.  mixta,  N. 
outramiana,  N.  Burkei,  N.  ampullaria,  N.  coccinea,  etc.,  were 
shown. 

The  essayist  then  dealt  with  the  genus  Sarracenia,  sometimes 
known  by  the  common  name  of  “  Huntsman’s  Horn,  ’  “  Cap, 

“  Side-saddle  Plant,”  and  North  American  “  Pitcher  Plant.” 
Although  the  species  are  all  natives  of  North  America,,  with 
one  exception,  none  could  be  considered  hardy  in  this,  country. 
Them  home  was  in  boggy,  marshy  lands — a  fact  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  cultivators.  They  were  generally  looked  on  as  green¬ 
house  plants,  but,  being  subjected  to  almost  tropical  heat  in 
their  natural  home  in  summer,  they  do'  best  when  grown  in  a. 
stove  in  summer,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  an  intermediate 
house  in  winter,  when  water  may  be  more  spar  ingly  used.  They 
are  chiefly  propagated  by  divisions.  Another  genus  of  the 
same  order  (Sarraceniae)  containing  but  a  single  known  species 
was  Darlingtoinia  califomica  (Californian  Pitcher  Plant),  found) 
at  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  appearance  resembling 
Sarracena,  variolaris,  requires  similar  treatment  and  mode  of 
propagation. 

Cephalotus  follicularis  (New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant)  was  next 
described  as  belonging  to  the  order  Saxifrageae,  and  although 
usually  seen  growing  underneath  a,  bell-glass,  it-  might  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown,  in  the  same  structure  and  under  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  two  last-named  genera. 

A  quotation  was  afterwards  made  from  “  The  World  of 
Gardening  ”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  with  whose  pen  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World  are  familiar,  in  reference  to  the  in¬ 
sectivorous  propensities  of  Pitcher  Plants,  and  how  they  turn 
their  prey  into  food. 

A  discussion  followed ;  most  of  the  speakers  expressed  their 


delight  and  appreciation  of  the  essay.  On  the  call  of  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Wilson  was  cordially  thanked. 

A  well-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Win.  Dickson,  Adderley  Gardens,  and  another 
well-flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum 
from  Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy,  Ardarroch  Gardens,  was  very  much 
admired  by  the  members.  Vote®  of  thanks  to  exhibitors  and 
chairman  terminated  the  meeting.  James  Bethel. 

Secretary. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay. 


Cytisus  praecox. 


Among  spring  flowering  shrubs  this  early  flowering  Cytisus 
stands  out  prominently  as  being  one  of  the  freest  flowering, 
most  showy,  and  most  useful  of  all.  This  year  its  value  is 
perhaps  more  apparent  than  at  most  times,  for  whilst  a  large 
proportion  of  the  shrubs  which  flower  in  April  have  had  their 
flowers  damaged  or  altogether  ruined  by  the  succession  of 
sharp  frosts  and  cold  winds  experienced  from  Easter  onwards, 
this  plant,  in  full  flower,  has  been  practically  uninjured.  The 
plant  is  of  garden  origin,  having  arisen  through  the  crossing 
cf  C.  purgans  and  C.  albus.  In  habit  and  flowers  it  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  two-  species,  being  looser  in  habit  and 
taller  than  C.  purgans  and  not  so  loose  or  so  tall  as  C.  albus. 
The  flowers  are  borne  with  remarkable  freedom,  and  are  sul¬ 
phur  coloured. 

Like  other  members-  of  the  genus,  plants  of  this  must  be  cut 
back  after  flowering  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  life,  so  as  to 
ensure  sturdy,  well-furnished  bushes.  When  planting  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  stake  each  plant  until  it-  is  established,  as  the 
roots  are  few  in  number,  and  are  often  quite  out.  of  proportion 
10'  the  size  of  the  head.  Unstaked  plants  are  often  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  wind,  the  head  being  too-  heavy  for  the  roots.  In 
some  places  it-  is  the  practice  to  increase  this  plant  by  grafting 
on  roots  of  the  common  Laburnum,  but  it  is-  a  much  better  plan 
to  root  it  from  cuttings,  taking  the  cuttings  in  July  and  placing 
them  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  If  grown  in  pots  it  makes 
a  useful  subject  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  early  spring. 

W.  D. 


The  Golden-flowered  Currant. 


1  lie  ornamental  flowered  species  of  Ribes  are  all  worth  grow¬ 
ing  in  gardens,  for  they  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  for  massing  in  shrubberies,  for  specimen  plants,  or 
for  beds.  Next  to  the  common  “  Flowering  Currant,”  Ribes 
sanguineum,  the  subject,  of  this  note,  Ribes  aureum  is  the  most 
popular;  and  it  is  specially  useful  to  those  people  whose  means 
are  limited,  for  it  can  be  purchased  cheaply  in  the  first  place, 
and  can  be  afterwards  propagated  in  the  open  ground  as  easily 
as  a  Red  or  Black  Cun-ant,  and  may  be  depended  on  to  flower 
freely  annually.  It  is  a  native  of  North-West  America,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1812.  When  at  its  full  size  it 
makes  a.  dense  twiggy  bush  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  but  it  is  more 
often  met  with  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
of  a.  deep  golden  colour,  and  are  borne  in  racemes  from  the 
buds  of  the  previous  year’s  shoots.  In  addition  to  the  flowers 
being  of  a.  pleasing  colour,  they  are  veiy  fragrant,  which  adds 
considerably  to  its  usefulness. 

Several  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  aurantiacum,  a 
dwarfer  plant  than  the  type,  flowering  with  exceptional  free¬ 
dom  ;  praecox,  a  form  which  flowers  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
type ;  serotinum,  a  1  ate-fl ow en n g  form  ;  and  tenuiflorum,  a 
variety  with  longer  and  looser  racemes-  than  the  type,  are  the 
best.  With  the  type  and  these  varieties  a  succession  of  flowers 
can  be  had  from  March  until  the  end  of  May.  In  addition 
to-  the  common  name  which  heads  this  note,  the  names  Buffalo 
and  Missouri  Currant  are  applied  to  Ribes  aureum.  W.  D. 


May  23,  1903. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  5th. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Stre.  t,  Dublin,  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  late  forms  of  Daffodils  now  in  bloom,  such  as 
Mme.  de  Graaf,  Grandis,  Nelsoni  major,  Cloncuiry  (having  an 
orange  crown),  an  l  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain. 

They  also  had  a  collection  of  Darwin  and  othr-'t  Tulips,  in¬ 
cluding  some  choice  bedding  varieties.  (Silver  Floia  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  group  of  Roses,  including  a  new  one  nam-d  Tea  Ram¬ 
bler,  having  double  pink  flowers,  produced  with  g)  eat  freedom. 
They  also  had  a  Bourbon  Rose  named  Snowball,  with  finely 
formed,  sweet-scented,  nearly  pure  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Tulips,  including  species  and  garden 
varieties,  together  with  Japanese  Maples,  which  made  a  very 
tine  contrast.  Some  of  the  species  of  Tulips  were  Tulipa 
Hageri,  T.  H.  nitens,  T.  Lownei,  and  T.  kolpakowskyana.  They 
also  had  some  Darwin  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  the  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent,  staged  a  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  pots,  including 
the  pretty  Viola  pedata,  Gentiana  verna,  and  Gypsophila  ce-ras- 
tioides,  Anemone  narcissiflora,  and  various  other  beautiful  and 
interesting  subjects.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  exhibited  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  bedding  Tulips  and  Daffodils.  The  Tulips  were 
shown  in  single  and  double  forms,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
colours.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  their 
new  Pea,  King  Edward  VII.,  grown  upon  a  trellis  and  in  full 
bearing,  the  pods  being  about  ready  to  gather.  They  also  had 
some  fine  young  Cabbages,  Cannell’s  May-flowering  Broccoli, 
and  Canned’s  Lullingstone  Park  Hero  Onion. 

Earl  Stanhope  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Sutton),  Chevening  Park, 
Sevenoaks,  exhibited  s;x  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  seedling 
Grape. 

J.  G.  Butteel,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  Stoke  Poges,  exhibited  a 
box  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  two  baskets  of 
their  Early  Giant  Marrowfat  Pea,  the  pods  being  perfectly 
tilled,  and  containing  about  ten  seeds  each. 

James  Epps,  Esq.,  junr.,  Buelah  Hid,  Upper  Norwood,  ex¬ 
hibited  three  fine  fruits  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  from  which  choco¬ 
late  is  made.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  I9th. 

The  Drill  Had  on  Tuesday  last  was  very  crowded  with  a  great 
variety  of  material,  but  the  most  dominant  flowers  were  the  May¬ 
flowering  Tulips,  which  were  present  in  enormous  numbers. 
The  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  quite  held  their  own. 
Roses  and  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  show  and  regal  types, 
were  also  noticeable  flowers.  Several  large  groups  of  Orchids 
well  sustained  that  class  of  plants. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hid,  had  the  largest  group  of  Orchids,  and  also  the 
most  variety  in  the  Drill  Had.  He  had  splendidly-flowered 
pieces  of  Laelia  purpurata,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  many  varieties 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Oncidium  ampliatbtun,  O.  macran- 
thum,  and  0.  leucoohilum.  He  had  a  choice  Cattleya  named 
C.  Schroderae  heatonense,  and  the  curious  Brass-ia  maculata. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hid,  N. , 
had  a  group  consisting  chiefly  of  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  They  were  wed  grown,  but  had  no-  special  names 
attached  to  the  varieties.  He  had  a  nice  piece  of  Vanda  teres, 
also  well-flowei’ed  plants  of  Oncidium  marshallianum  and  O. 
concolor.  Some  fine  foliage  plants  were  used  as  a  background 
to  the  Orchids.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  staged  a  small  but  interesting  and 
varied  group  of  Orchids.  Very  choice  were  the  hybrid  forms  of 
I  haius,  especially  P.  Phoebe  superba.  He  had  well-flowered 
pieces  of  Odontoglossum  excellens  Princess  Christian,  noticeable 
for  the  length  of  the  raceme  and  the  rich  spotting  of  the  flowers. 
A  richly-blotched  Odontoglossum  was  that  named  0.  crispum 


massangeanum.  Dendrobium  Venus  Cookson’s  var.  was  notable 
for  the  groat  size  of  the  flowers.  Choice  also  was  a  pale  green 
variety  of  Cypripedium  callosum.  A  tine  new  variety  was 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Harold.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited 
two  massive  and  splendidly-flowered  plants  of  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  one  of  which  was  a  very  dark-coloured  variety,  and 
veiy  handsome.  They  also  had  a  splendidly-flowered  piece  of 
Laelia  purpurata  alba,  and  another  of  Denrobium  Bensoniae. 
Very  choice  was  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  and  Dendrobium 
glomeratum  was  more  richly  coloured  than  we  have  ever  seen  it 
before.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill), 

I  ring  Park,  1  ring,  exhibited  a  small  but  very  choice  and  even 
showy  group  of  Masdevallias,  of  which  some  of  the  Choicest  were 

M.  Henrietta,  M,  veitchiana  Estradae,  M.  gaerana,  and  M. 
Fraseri.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne  Park,  Gloucester,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  Thunia  named  T.  Marshall!  durantiaca,  with  a  very 
handsome  orange  lip.  He  also  had  the  ordinary  form,  besides 
Thunia  Bensoniae,  T.  brymeriana,  and  a  hybrid  between  the 
last  two. 

Laeliocat-tleya  Phoebe-  was  exhibited*  by  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  W. 

DaB.  Crawshay.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  had  a.  splendidly-flowered  piece  of  Odontoglossum 
wattianum  crawshayanum  (lindleyanum  x  harryanum).  The 
spike  carried  eight,  flowers  and  eight  unexpanded  buds.  He  also 
had  a  fine  yellow  Odontoglot  named  O.  hallio-crispum  Venus. 

Sir  Moncreiffe,  Bart.,  Moncreiffe,  Bridge  of  Earn, 

N. B.,  sent  up  two  fine  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Lady 
Moncreiffe,  and  three  fine  spikes  of  varieties  of  0.  andersonia- 
num. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield  Com¬ 
mon,  near  Woking,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Cattleya 
Skinnerii  alba  Minnie  and  a  small  piece  of  Laeliocattleya 
Zephyra  alba.  He  also  had  a  very  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mossiae 
arnoldiana. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  a  very  large  and  splendid  collection  of  Darwin  and 
other  Mav-flowering  Tulips,  including  Fulgens,  Athalia, 
Isabella,  Yellow  Queen,  SCylla,  Bonfire,  and  White  Queen. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Kent,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  collection  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  of  which  very  tine 
varieties  were  Fairy  Queen,  Bouton  d’Or,  Pretiosa,  Edmee,  La 
Candeur.  He  also  had  interesting  alpine  plants  in  pots,  in¬ 
cluding  Gentiana  verna,  Lithospermum  prostratum,  Viola 
pedata,  Arenaria  purpurascens,  etc.  He  had  a  piece  of  the  un¬ 
common  Ourisia  coccinea. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  Darwin  and  English  florist  Tulips. 
Of  the  former  they  had  tine  varieties  named  Margaret,  Mr. 
Stanley,  George  Maw,  Mont  Capello,  Suzon,  Salmon  King, 
Dorothy,  and  Mrs.  Krelage.  Good  varieties  of  English  florist 
varieties  were  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Wild,  Dr.  Hardy,  and 
Lord  Stanley.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow  Tulips  is  that 
named  Mrs.  Moon  ;  other  attractive  and  more  or  less  tinted 
yellows  were  Sunset,  with  glowing  red  margin,  Fulgens,  crimson, 
and  Maculata,  with  a  rich  blotch  at  the  base.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  the  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Darwin  Tulips,  including  May  Queen, 
Margaret,  J.  Chamberlain,  and  Edmee.  They  had  also  some 
of  the  named  species  of  Tulips.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  show  and  regal  Pelargoniums,  named  sorts  for  market 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size,  and  in  splendid 
condition.  They  were  set  up  in  large  bunches  in  glass  vases, 
and  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E., 
staged  some  boxes  of  cut  flowers  of  Gloxinias,  in  fine  form. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chel¬ 
sea,  staged  a  collection  of  Darwin  and  other  late-flowering 
Tulips.  Very  fine  were  gesneriana  lut.ea,  gesneriana  vitellina, 
The  Fawn,  Fairy  Queen,  Platystigma,  Isabella,  La  Merveille, 
and  some  Parrot  Tulips,  including  Perfecta.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  They  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums  only  in  bud,  but  sufficiently  attractive  on  account 
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of  the  sweet-smelling  foliage  to  be  grown  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration,  being  admirably  adapted  for  mixing 
with  other  plants.  The  Pelargoniums  themselves  had  not  much 
attraction  in  the  way  of  flowers,  but  the  foliage  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  visitors  to  a  great  extent.  The  group  was  backed  up  with 
Astilbe  japonica  floribunda.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
staged  a  large  collection  of  Tulips,  including  both  the  Darwin 
race  and  several  of  the  named  species  and  varieties.  Very  large 
and  effective  Tulips  were  gesneriana  major,  armena,  Ingles- 
combe  Scarlet,  The  Fawn,  flava,  billetiana,  Sunset,  Orange 
King,  La  Merveille,  and  viridiflora  the  green  Tulip.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Lilacs  in  named  varieties.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  Alba  grandiflora,  Mathieu  Dombasle, 
Philemon,  and  La.  Tour  d’ Auvergne.  They  also  showed  Pyrus 
nigra  with  white  flowers  and  red  anthers.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Roses,  including  their  new  Blush  Rambler,  grown  in  pots.  They 
also  had  cut  flower's  of  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  La 
France,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mme.  Ravary,  etc.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.)  They  had  a  vase  of  Polyantha  Roses,  including  fourteen 
varieties. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
N.,  exhibited  a  group  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  grown  in  pots. 
They  also  had  a  large  collection  of  May  flowering  Tulips,  in¬ 
cluding  line  bunches  of  Coronation,  Ingleseombe  Scarlet,  Mrs. 
Moon,  Gesneriana  lutea,  and  various  others. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a  fine  collection 
of  herbaceous  plant,  including  a  few  Tulips  and  a  massive  bunch 
of  Cytisus  andreanus.  He  had  a  fine  new  Aubrietia,  named 
Prichard’s  A1 ;  also  the  beautiful  Hyacinthus  amethystinus, 
H.  a.  albus,  Myosotis  rupicola,  and  Aster  alpinus  albus,  1  ike  a 
large  white  Daisy.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  belonging  to  various  sections,  such 
as  Tea,  hybrid  perpetual,  and  Polyantha.  Very  fine  were  Belle 
Siebrecht,  Ami  Cliarmet,  Prince  de  Bulgaria,  and  Souvenir  de 
W.  Robinson,  several  of  those  named  being  new.  Very  charm¬ 
ing  were  the  buds  of  Perle  d’Or,  Jeanne  Drivon,  White  Pet,  and 
many  others  both  new  and  old.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exliibited  a  choice  collection  of  Ferns,  set  up  as  a  groundwork 
for  fine  foliage  Begonias,  many  of  which  were  of  the  Rex  type, 
and  all  in  the  flush  of  the  young  leaves. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons  set  up  a  collection  of  alpine 
plants  in  the  form  of  a  rookery,  including  numbers  of  species  of 
Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Sempervivums ;  also  Phloxes,  Aubretias, 
and  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi. 

Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ardcairn  Bulb  Grounds,  Cork, 
Ireland,  sent  over  a  collection  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  many 
of  which  were  of  enormous  size  for  the  respective  kinds.  Par¬ 
ticularly  fine  were  Mrs.  Moon,  gesneriana  ixioides,  macrospila, 
and  Leghorn  Bonnet.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  the  flowering  kinds,  including 
Cytisus  scoparius  hybridus,  very  dwarf  in  habit ;  also  Heaths, 
Rhododendrons,  Barberries,  and  the  beautiful  Magnolia  Lennei. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
both  single  and  double.  The  double  varieties  were  mostly 
named,  and  notable  for  their  great  size,  variation  in  colour,  and 
beautiful  form,  some  of  them  being  like  Hollyhocks,  and  others 
like  Camellias.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
staged  a  collection  of  Darwin  and  other  May-flowering  Tulips. 
Some  bold  flowers  were  Paul  Kruger,  Proteus,  Bouton  d  Or, 
Maria  Theresa,  etc.  They  also  had  several  of  the  florist  named 
varieties  and  some  Parrot  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Woking, 
staged  a  collection;  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including  a 
fine  lot  of  hardy  species  of  Cypripedium.  Very  choice  and  dwarf 
was  Aquilegia  Stuarti.  At  one  end  of  the  group  they  had  a 
quantity  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi  in  full  bloom.  A  chai'ming 
dwarf  Forget-me-not  was  Myosotis  rupicola.  They  also  had  some 
flowering  shrubs.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  ex¬ 
liibited  a  very  varied  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  including 
such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Herbert  Cutbush,  Sir  Charles  Freemantle, 
Mrs.  Martin  R.  Smith,  the  beautiful  white  Nell  Gwynne,  and 
others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses  in 
a  cut  state  in  boxes  and  vases.  Very  charming  were  bunches  of 
Austrian  Copper,  Jersey  Beauty,  and  Mme.  Chedane  Guin- 
aisseau.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  John  Hodges,  Ruspier  Vineries,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
grapes,  consisting  of  well-finished  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruit 
trees,  consisting  chiefly  of  Nectarines,  Cherries  ;  also  gathered 
fruit  of  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  and  Plums,  neatly 
packed  in  boxes.  The  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  were  very 
fine.  (The  Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
SPRING  SHOW. 


May  20th  and  21st. 


The  show  was  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  inst.  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh.  For  many  years  this  show  was  held  early 
in  April,  but  last  year  it  was  put  back  a  month,  and  this  year  it 
was  put,  back  another  fortnight.  This  substantial  change  of 
date  has  necessitated  some  modification  of  the  prize  schedule. 

The  Hyacinth,  which  was  for  long  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  this  show,  has  now  necessarily  disappeared.  The  aggregate 
number  of  classes  is  considerably  increased,  however.  Ihe 
Auricula  classes  have  been  increased  from  two  to  six.  The 
Tulip  classes  have  also  been  increased.  New  subjects  in  the 
schedule  include  Carnations,  Calceolarias,  Caladiums,  Hydran¬ 
geas,  and  Streptocarpus. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Sir  John  Gilmour,  of  Montrave. 
the  society  last  spring  introduced  a  novelty  into  the  prize  list 
by  offering  substantial  prizes  for  the  best  plans  for  laying  out  20 
acres,  or  thereby,  as  kitchen  garden,  flower  garden,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  results  last  year  were  so  gratifying  that  similar 
prizes  are  offered  this  spring,  the  difference  being  that  the 
plans  are  for  a  suburban  garden  and  grounds  of  about  three 
acres  in  extent.  For  this  class  there  were  no  fewer  than  19 
entries.  The  total  entries  were  410,  as  against  490  last  year  ; 
but  the  falling  off  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  a  fine  of  5s.  is  imposed  on  those  who  enter  but  fail  to 


stage. 


COMPETITIVE  CLASSES. 

Plants. 


For  a  Group  of  Plants  arranged  on  floor  for  effect,  in  circle 
18  ft.  diameter— 1st,  Mr.  Adam  Knight  (gardener  to  Peter 
Wordie,  Esq.,  Millsneuk,  Lenzie) ;  2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood  (gar¬ 
dener  to  Jas.  Buchannan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh); 
3rd,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre  (gardener  to  Sir  Chas.  Tennant,  The  Glen. 
Peeblesshire). 

Table  of  Orchids,  10  ft.  by  4  ft.— 1st,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 

Ten  Plants  in  bloom— 1st,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 

For  Six  Plants  in  bloom— 1st,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 

Six  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants — 1st,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  G.  Wood  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Jno>.  Thom  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Carlowrie,  Kirkliston). 

Four  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom— 1st,  Mr.  M. 
McIntyre  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Wood  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Thom. 

For  Two  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons — 1st,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 
Four  Hardy  Rhododendrons— 1st,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 

For  Six  Hardy  Azaleas— 1st,  Mr.  F.  Pearson  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bickmore,  Beechwood,  Murrayfield).  Four  Hardy  Azaleas— 
1st  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Dewar,  Drylav 
House,  Davidson’s  Mains) ;  2nd,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 

Four  Orchids,  distinct  species — 1st  and  special,  Mr.  William 
Sharp  (gardener  to  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Freeland,  Forgandenny) , 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Wood.  One  Orchid— 1st,  Mr.  W.  Sharp  ;  2nd,  Mr. 

G.  Wood.  ^  ^  , 

Three  Exotic  Ferns,  distinct — 1st,  Mr.  W.  M.  Bruce  (gardenei 
to  P.  Neill  Fraser,  Esq.,  Rockville,  Murrayfield) ;  2nd,  Mr.  G. 

AVood.  -.tt  -jyr 

Three  Adiantums— 1st,  Mr.  F.  Pearson;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  M. 

Bruce.  _  , 

Four  Foliage  Plants— 1st,  Mr.  Adam  Knight;  2nd,  Mr. 
Alexr.  McMillan  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  Doug  as 

Castle,  Lanark).  .  .  ,  ,,  M 

Six  Foliage  Plants— 1st,  Mr.  Adam  Knight;  2nd,  Mr.  m. 

MSixtTable  Plants— 1st,  Mr.  Adam  Knight ;  2nd,  Mr.  Alexr. 

McMillan.  .  _  ,  ,,  T  TiinT11 

Two  Dracaenas— 1st,  Mr.  Adam  Knight ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
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Nine  Roses  in  pots— 1st,  Mr.  J.  Thom  ;  2nd,  Mr.  AVm.  Gallo- 


"dFour  Amaryllis— 1st,  Mr.  Wm.  McDonald  (gardener  to  Miss 
Williamson,  Cardrona,  Innerleithen). 

Two  pots  Mignonette — 1st,  Mr.  A.  Dickson  (gardener  to  M.  G. 
Thorburn,  Esq.,  Glenormiston,  Innerleithen). 

Six  Alpine  Auriculas — 1st,  Mr.  Andrew  Paterson  (gardener  to 
Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Eart.,  Lasswade) ;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Staward 
Gardener  to  Henry  Cook,  Esq.,  Belwood). 

3  Six  Stage  Auriculas — 1st,  Mr.  John  Staward;  2nd,  Mr. 
Andrew  Paterson. 

Twenty-four  Alpine  Plants— 1st,  Mr.  D.  Miller  (gardener  to 
A.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Valleyfield,  Penicuik);  2nd,  Mr.  David  Allan, 

Stobhill,  Gorebridge.  T..  .  ,  n 

Collection  of  Spring  Plants— 1st,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Co. 
Cut  Flowees. 

Twenty-four  Roses— 1st,  Mr.  Wm.  Young  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
Fleming  Hamilton,  Wigtownshire) ;  2nd,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre. 

Twelve  Roses— 1st,  Mr.  Wm.  Young;  2nd,  Mr.  Adam 
Brvdon,  Tweedbank,  Innerleithen. 

Three  Vases  Malmaison  Carnations — 1st,  T.  Aoung  (gardener 
to  Lord  Stratheden,  Hartrigge) 

Twelve  Greenhouse  Rhododendron  Trusses — 1st,  Mr.  M. 
McIntyre;  2nd,  Alex.  Johnstone  (gardener  to  A.  R.  Gillespie, 
Esq.,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity).  „ 

White  Hand  Bouquet — -1st,  Miss  Geddes,  Murrayfield. 
Coloured  Hand  Bouquet — -1st,  Miss  Geddes.  Six  Buttonhole 
Bouquets— 1st,  Mr.  Adam  Knight, 

Six  Vases  Tulips— 1st,  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  (gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  II.  Gumming  (gardener 
to  Lady  Stewart,  Grantully  Castle,  Aberfeldy). 

Six  Vases  Spring  Flowers — -1st,  Mr.  Adam,  Brydon  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson;  3rd.  Mr.  Ihos.  Young. 

Twelve  Sprays  Violets— 1st,  Mr.  Samuel  Cowan,  1  eebles  ;  2nd, 
Mr  A.  L.  Farquhar  (gardener  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  Stenton, 

Dunkeld). 

Vegetables. 

Collection  of  Vegetables,  6  distinct  kinds— 1st,  Mr.  D.  Kidd 
Gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh)  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  Stuart  (gardener  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  Thirlestane 

Castls) 

Collection  of  Salads— 1st,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett,  Sweethope, 
Inveresk. 

Two  Cucumbers— 1st,  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Ihos. 
Young. 

Basket  of  Mushrooms— 1st,  the  Scottish  Mushroom  Co.  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  S.  Tanner,  Plowlands,  Morningside. 

Twenty-five  Asparagus — 1st,  Mr.  G.  McKinlay  (gardener  to 
Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  West  Park,  Beds.)  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Tlios.  Young. 

Fifty  Pods  French  Beans — 1st,  Air.  R,  Stuart  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Jas. 
Cossar  (gardener  to  Miss  Watt,  Spott  House,  Dunbar). 

Twenty  Pods  Peas — 1st,,  Mr.  Wm.  Harper  (gardener  to  Air. 
J.  R.  S.  Richardson,  Bankfoot,  Perth). 

Tbade  Awaeds. 


Alessrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons  and  Dickson  and  Co.,  Gold 
Medals;  Alessrs.  John  Forbes,  D.  AV.  Thomson,  Hogg  and 
Robertson,  Dobbie  and  Co..  Silver  Gilt  Aledals  ;  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Reamsbotto'm,  Cunningham  and  Fraser,  J.  and  A. 
Glass,  Silver  Aledals  ;  Mr.  John  Phillips,  Bronze  Medal. 

Air.  Glass’s  table  consisted  of  a  collection  of  May-flowering 
Tulips  in  bunches  set  in  a  banked-up  groundwork  of  Aubrietia, 
edged  with  golden  Violas. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Air.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  a  very  pretty  table  of 
hardy  flowering  plants,  among  which  we  noted  a  batch  of 
Phloxes,  mostly  late  varieties,  amongst  which  might  be  noted 
Tapis  Blanc,  a  grand  white  ;  Eclaireur,  rich  rose,  with  white 
centre  ;  and  Acropole,  rosy  lilac,  with  white  centre  ;  also  tree 
and  Alalmaison  Carnations,  including  T.  W.  Lawson  and 
Aladame  Theresa  Franco;  Paeonies,  including  Aladame  de 
ATatry  and  Reine  de  V iolet ;  a  fine  batch  of  giant  Polyanthus  ; 
a  large  batch  of  stage  and  alpine  Auriculas.  Miscellaneous 
border  plants  included  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Incarvillea 
Delavayi  and  Olearia  stellulata.  He  also  had  a  large  collection 
of  well-grown  Calceolarias. 

Alessrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons  had  a  highly-artistic  group  of 
hardy  forced  plants,  the  leading  features  of  which  were  a  grand 
batch  of  the  newer  varieties  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  newer 
varieties  of  named  Azalea  mollis,  A.  m.  x  sinensis,  rustica  and 
pontica,  a  lot  of  Magnolias,  Ribes  sanguineum  album,  Cytisus 
nigricans,  Weigelia  liortensia  nivea,  and  Eva  Rothke.  Inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  foregoing  were  a  number  of  the  newer  fine 


foliage  Japanese  Alaples.  Other  subjects  included  Spiraea 
Aruncus  and  S.  General  AVashington. 

Alessrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  had  a  very  effective  table,  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  which  was  a  background  of  Rose  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler.  They  had  also  a  large  collection  of  Japanese  Alaples  in 
5-in.  pots,  including  Acer  polymorphum  purpureum  var.,  A. 
p.  dissectum  rubrum,  A.  Jap.  reticulatum.  They  had  also  a 
varied  collection  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips  (single  and  double)  in 
glasses.  A  batch  of  Alalmaison  Carnations  included  Church¬ 
warden,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sir  C.  Freemantle.  This  firm 
had  also  an  attractive  group  of  Sweet  Bays,  Rhododendrons,  and 
Japanese  Maples. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  had  a  large  group  of  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fine  lot  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  amongst  which  was  Pink 
Pearl,  a  new  Pink,  a  fine  selection  of  Calceolarias,  a  batch  of 
Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  Cineraria  stellata,  a  lot  of  Dracaena, 
Souvenir  de  Professor  Pynaert,  a  new  bright-coloured  variety  ; 
also  D.  Kewensis,  a  broad-leaved,  bright  green  variety,  which  is 
sure  to  become  popular  on  account  of  its  robust  constitution  ; 
Kentia  Sanderiana,  a  graceful  and  useful  Palm  ;  Areca  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  another  graceful  Palm  ;  also  a  batch  of  their  new 
double  Pelargonium,  Coronation  Gem. 

Air.  D.  W.  Thomson  had  a  group  of  Coniferae,  Rhododendrons, 
and  Azaleas  in  bloom,  Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  Lilium  Harrisii, 
etc. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom.  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nurseries, 
Geashill,  King’s  Co.,  Ireland,  had  a  beautiful  table  with  nearly 
100  vases  of  the  firm’s  famous  strain  of  Alderborough  St. 
Brigid  Anemones  in  numerous  shades  and  colours. 

Air.  John  Phillips,  Goldenacre,  had  a  pretty  table,  on  which 
we  noted  a  new  Clematis,  Nelly  Moser,  a  lilac  with  purple  bar 
down  the  centre  ;  a  new  show  Pelargonium,  Bridegroom  ;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  new  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  a  large  semi¬ 
double  scarlet,  named  Lord  Kitchener  ;  and  a  new  Pteris,  P. 
Childsii,  beautifully  soallopped  and  crested. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay,  had  a  most  effective  table. 
In  the  centre  was  a  bank  of  rockwork  and  AIoss  planted  with  a 
collection  of  Alpines  ;  on  either  side  were  sloping  galleries 
covered  with  sprays  of  Violas,  with  oval  baskets  of  Violas.  In 
front  one  end  of  the  table  was  covered  with  oval  baskets  of 
Violas,  and  the  other  with  glasses  of  Darwin  and  other  late 
varieties  of  Tulips.  The  collection  of  Violas  included  Blue 
Cloud,  Primrose  Dame,  Christiania,  Klondyke,  etc. 

Alessrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  had  a 
fine  display  of  Narcissi  and  Darwin  and  other  May-flowering 
Tulips. 

Alessrs.  Cunningham  and  Fraser  showed  a  collection  of  dwarf 
flowering  shrubs  and  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  in  flower. 

Alessrs.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  showed  a 
new  Viola  named  Royal  Sovereign. 


NATIONAL  TULIP. 

May  I9th. 

The  above  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  conjunction 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  19th  inst.  The 
weather  had  been  much  against  this  class  of  Tulips,  and  the 
flowers  in  some  instanoes  showed  the  influence  of  the  unfavour¬ 
able  weather,  but  the  various  classes  of  florist  Tulips  w-ere  fairly 
well  represented. 

In  the  class  for  12  dissimilar,  rectified  Tulips,  the  first  prize 
was  secured  by  Air.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Aliddleton,  Alanch ester. 
Air.  A.  Carter,  Cambridge,  was  second. 

Air.  C.  AY.  Needham,  Hale,  Cheshire,  took  the  first  place  for 
six  dissimilar,  rectified  Tulips,  and  was  followed  by  Air.  J.  AA\ 
Bentley. 

Mr.  C.  AV.  Needham  took  the  lead  for  three  feathered  Tulips. 

Air.  AV  Peters,  Cambridge,  took  the  lead  for  three  flamed 
Tulips,  and  in  the  same  class  had  the  premier  prize  for  the  best 
flamed  flower  in  the  exhibition,  showing  Sam  Barlow.  Air.  J. 
AY.  Bentley  was  second,  and  Air.  C.  AV.  Needham  third. 

Mr.  J.  AV.  Bentley  took  the  leading  award  for  six  dissimilar 
ureeder  Tulips.  Mr.  C.  AY.  Needham  was  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Chater  third. 

Mr.  AV.  Peters  took  the  lead  for  three  breeder  Tulips,  being 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  AV.  Needham  and  Mr.  J.  AV.  Bentley  with 
second  and  third  places  respectively.  1 

Air.  C.  AAr.  Needham  had  the  best  pair  of  Tulips.  Air.  J.  AV. 
Bentley  was  second,  and  Mr.  AV.  Peters  third. 

Mr.  Bentley  took  the  lead  for  a  single  bloom  of  a  feathered 
rose  Tulip,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Needham  for  second  and  third 
places.  * 

Mr.  AV.  Peters  had  the  best  feathered  bybloemen,  and  the  best 
feathered  bizarre. 

Air.  Bentley  was  first  for  a  flamed  bybloemen. 
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Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  tt  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


A  New  Pea-picking  Factory. — Messrs.  W.  R.  Wherry  and 
Co.  have  opened  a  new  pea-picking  factory  in  Church  Lane, 
Grantham,  erected  on  a  site  recently  occupied  by  maltings  which, 
for  a  number  of  years,  were  worked  by  the  late  Mr.  Bo-tt. 

*  *  * 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club.-  At  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  club,  on  the  13th  inst. ,  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  a  large 
number  of  members  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  .J. 
Powley.  There  was  a  good  display  of  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers 
on  the  exhibition  tables.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  scarcer 
than  usual. 

* 

Shepfielb  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the  W  est- 
minster  Hotel.  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham  occupied,  the  chair.  Some 
tine  specimen  Spiraeas  were  exhibited  by  the  professional  gar¬ 
deners,  and  cut  flowers  shown  by  the  amateurs  made  a  bright 
display.  Hr.  Banhani  gave  a  very  interesting  essay  on  “  Organic 
Compounds  as  Food  for  Plants,”  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  large  number  of  members  present. 

*  *  * 

Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — The  first  of  a  monthly  series  of  free  lectures  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  plants  and  flowers,  organised  in  connection  with  the 
above  society,  was  held  in  the  Norwich  Flail,  Romford  Road, 
recently.  Mr.  B.  Berry,  J.P.,  made  an  admirable  chaiiman. 
A  large  number  of  members,  including  ladies,  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  were  amply  repaid  with  an  exceedingly  interesting 
lecture  on  “  Gardening  in  Forest  Gate  and  Bistrict,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Riding,  of  Chingford  fame.  The  lecturer  suggested  the 
various  plants  and  flowers  specially  adapted  to  the  district,  and 
gave  many  useful  hints,  the  adoption  of  which  would  result  in 
more  attractive  gardens. 

*  *  * 

Botanical  and  Geological  Excursion.-  On  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  May  9th,  a  party  of  30  members  of  the  recently-formed 
Dunfermline  Naturalist  Society  visited  Perth,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Perthshire  Society. 
The  united  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Coates,  the 
president  of  the  Perthshire-  Society,  first  proceeded  to  Corsiehill, 
where  the  geology  of  Kinnoull  Hill  and  the  district  was  briefly 
explained  by  the  leader.  A  diagram  of  the  Grampian  Hills, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  was  exhibited,  and  the  various  peaks 
were  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Ritchie.  Corsiehill  Quarry  was  next 
visited,  and  the  rocks  examined.  After  this  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  front  of  Kinnoull  Hill,  noting  the  points  of  botanical 
interest  on  the  way.  A  short  stay  was  made  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  the  party  then  descended  and  proceeded  to-  the.  Museum 
in  Tay  Street,  where  they  were  entertained  at  tea  by  the  pre¬ 
sident.  An  hour  was  afterwards  spent  in  carefully  examining 
the  Museum.  The  visitors  expressed  themselves  as  being  much 
pleased  with  all  they  had  seen,  and  particularly  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  George  Young,  architect, 
was  present,  and  explained  the  plan  of  the  building. 

*  *  * 

Canterbury  Gardeners’  Society.  -A  fair  number  of  members 
assembled  at  the  ordinary  meeting,  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the 
Foresters’  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Messrs.  E.  Hollman 
and  E.  Ewell.  It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Ainslie  Brothers 
had  subscribed  10s.  6d.  to  the  prize  fund,  and  as  the  schedules 
were  printed  it  was  decided  to  convey  to  them  a  vote  of  thanks. 
The  discussion  for  May  26th  is  to  be  on  the  final  potting  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  is  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Dennett.  Mr. 
A  Sargeaunt  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  briefly  out¬ 
lined  his  method  of  cultivating  the  Begonia.  Most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  remembered  Mr.  Sargeaunt’s  table  of  Begonias  at  the  last 
show,  and  therefore  expected  some  instructive  remarks.  In 
this  they  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  speaker  gave  a  very 
able  and  clear  address,  and  stirred  up  an  animated  discussion 
which  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Dines,  Dennett,  Gibson, 
Hawkins,  Hickman,  and  Ewell.  Mr.  Sargeaunt  was  accorded 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  and  in  his  reply  assured  the  members 
that  he  was  at  any  time  willing  “  to  air  his  knowledge  ”  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  C.G.M.I.S.  The  evening’s  exhibits 
were  criticised  by  Mr.  Hickman,  who  said  although  not  numerous 
they  were  good,  especially  the  collection  of  Roses  brought  by 
Mr.  Sargeaunt, 


The  Gardeners’  Reception  and  Dinner. — We  have  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  circular  the  gardeners’  committee 
promoting  the  above  function  have,  issued  to  some  700  repre¬ 
sentative  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  The 
committee  express  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  send  out  as 
many  thousands  as  hundreds,  and  therefore  ask  the  kind  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Gardening  Press  in  helping  to  publish  the 
circular  far  and  wide.  This  we  most  cheerfully  do.  Some  150 
copies  have  also  been  sent  out  to  the  horticultural  trade  and 
others  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  trouble  is  being  taken  to  make 
the  dinner  widely  known  in  all  directions.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  many  who  would  not  otherwise  come  to  London  for  the 
Chiswick  Show  will  now  be  induced  to  do  so,  and  the  Roval 
Horticultural  Society  will  greatly  benefit  thereby. 

*  *  * 

Exhibition  of  British-grown  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
September  29tii,  30th,  and'October  1st. — The  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  Chiswick  on  September  29th,  30th,  and  October  1st. 
The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  contains  in  addition  to  the 
list  of  prizes  an  authoritative  list  of  dessert  and  cooking  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums.  Special  prizes  are  offered  for  preserved  and 
bottled  fruits.  A  conference  on  “  Vegetables  ”  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  29th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  Mr.  George  Buoyant. 
V.M.H.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  have  been  asked  to  read 
papers: — (1)  “On  Cooking  Vegetables,”  Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr. 
J  ames  Hudson,  V.M.H.  ;  (2)  “  On  Vegetables  all  the  year  round 
for  a  private  family,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  ;  (3)  “  On  Vegetables 
for  Exhibition,”  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett ;  (4)  “  On  Vegetables  for 
Market,”  Mr.  W.  Poupart.  Any  contributions  to  the  conference 
will  be  welcomed.  Donations  towards  the  prize  fund  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  secretary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street. 
London,  S.W. ,  of  whom  copies  of  the  schedule  cam  be  obtained. 
Applicants  should  enclose  a  stamped  envelope  ready  addressed  to 
themselves. 

*  *  * 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society. — A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths 
Preservation  Society  was  held  at  25,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  the  other  week.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre 
presided,  and  amongst  others  present  were  Sir  William  Vincent, 
Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  Mr.  R.  P.  Blennerhassett,  K.C.,  Mr. 
E.  N.  Buxton,  Mr.  P.  Birkett  (hon.  solicitor),  and  Mr.  L.  W. 
Chubb  (secretary).  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  reported  that  the  City 
Corporation  were  proceeding  with  their  opposition  to  the  scheme 
for  purchasing  an  open  space  of  nearly  900  acres  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  metropolis.  The  following  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  committee: — “That  this  meeting  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  desires  to  express 
its  great  regret  at  t-he  opposition  threatened  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  to  the  Hainault  Forest  Bill,  and  earnestly 
hopes  that  the  Corporation,  which  in  the  past  has  done  so  much 
for  the  open  spaces  of  London  and  its  environs,  will  withdraw  its 
opposition  to  a  scheme  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  society  will  bt 
of  great  benefit  to  the  metropolis.”  It  was  resolved  to  oppose  on 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Old  Bridewell  Bury¬ 
ing  Ground  Bill,  which  seeks  to  over-ride  the  clauses  of  the  Acts 
providing  for  the  protection  from  building  of  disused  buria 
grounds  ;  it  was  also  decided  to  -oppose  the  Hastings  Harboui 
District  Railway  Bill,  under  which  the  celebrated  East  Cliff  at 
Ha-stings  will  be  subjected  to  grave  disfigurement.  The  chair 
man  reported  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  now  giver 
effect  to  the  society’s  views  with  reference  to  290  acres  o-f  fue. 
allotments  at  Frimley,  in  Surrey ;  a  clause  had  been  inserted  ii 
the  scheme  under  which  the  charity  will  now  be  administered  tc 
provide  that  no  part  of  the  land  shall  be  enclosed  or  built  upon 
and  that  reasonable  access  shall  be  allowed  to  the  public.  Tin 
chairman  also  stated  that  the  society  had  assisted  to  defeat  a  pro- 
posal  to  sell  for  building  purposes  75  acres  of  Poors  Allotment: 
at  Burghclere  in  North  liants.  It  was  further  decided  to  enquii't 
into  the  action  of  the  War  Office  in  forming  an  encampment  oi 
Watch et  Hill,  one  of  the  most  noted  view-points  in  Dartmoor 
notwithstanding  the  strong  local  opposition  to -the  proposal.  I  ht 
secretary  reported  that  upwards  of  150  cases  of  interference  witl 
rights  of  way,  roadside  waste  and  common  land  in  various  part: 
of  England  and  Wales  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  society  during 
the  past  month. 
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Tice  Royal  Oak,  Titchfield,  Hants,  is  now  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  shortness  and  massive¬ 
ness  of  its  trunk.  The  branches  are  neither  very  lengthy  nor 
numerous,  many  of  them  having  been  carried  away  apparently. 
The  roots  are  now  quite  bare,  projecting  into  the  air. 

*  *  * 

Diminutive  traction  engines  are  gradually  being  adopted  by 
market  gardeners  instead  of  horses  for  taking  their  produce  to 
market.  One  of  these  locomotives  was  in  the  autumn  put  on  the 
road  between  Islewortli  and  Covent  Garden.  Now  several  are  to 
be  seen  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  pufling  along  Piccadilly 
with  towering  loads  of  vegetables  behind  them. 

* 

Bothy  for  the  King’s  Gardeners. — No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  gardeners  at  Frogmore  thoroughly  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  new  houses  which  have  been  erected  for  them  by  the 
King’s  command.  The  block  of  buildings  has  an  imposing 
entrance  hall,  whilst  all  the  rooms  are  amply  furnished.  Bath¬ 
rooms  are  provided,  and  there  is  also  a  library  and  reading- 
room. 

*  *  * 

Fkuit  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is  dearer  than  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  possibly  dearer  also  than  in  London.  At  a  meeting  of 
wholesale  and  retail  fruiterers,  it  was  declared  that  the  Italians 
had  to  a  large  extent  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  fruit  trade, 
and  were  charging  about  100  per  cent,  more  for  the  fruit  than 
they  had  paid  for  it.  The  season  for  fruit  locally  was  over,  and 
fruit  had  to  be  obtained  from  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  high  prices,  there  is  more  fruit  consumed  in 
Sydney  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  Commonwealth. 

*  *  * 

Tree  Planting  at  Edinburgh. — After  inspecting  the  Castle, 
on  their  recent  visit  to  Edinburgh,  the  King  and  Queen  passed 
on  to  Colinton,  where  the  King  opened  a  new  fever  hospital. 
After  the  ceremony  Lord  Rosebery  escorted  the  Queen  through 
the  grounds,  in  which  Her  Majesty  planted  an  English  Elm  and 
remarked,  “  It’s  a  bonnie  tree.”  Presently  the  King  came  up, 
and  with  a  smile  remarked  that  the  Queen  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  him,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  plant  another.  He  tackled 
the  operation  of  shovelling  the  soil  about  the  roots  with  great 
vigour.  The  Queen  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

*  *  * 

Rare  British  Plants. — To  those  interested  in  our  British 
flora  an  opportunity  is  now  presented  of  examining  a  few  rare 
plants  which  are  now  on  view'  at  the  Free  Library,  Southport. 
As  the  plants  are  grown  from  wild  specimens,  and  in  pots  or 
pans,  they  will  remain  at  the  library  during  the  forthcoming 
week.  The  first  to  claim  attention  is  Silene  acaulis,  the  moss 
champion,  or  ladies’  pincushion.  This  is  a  most  charming 
British  plant  of  very  humble  habit,  yet  aspires  to  make  its 
home  upon  all  the  high  summits  of  our  loftiest  mountains. 
Although  the  little  moss  champion  is  extremely  rare  in  this 
country,  confined  in  its  geographical  range  to  the  mountains 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  yet  in  Scotland  it  is  fairly 
abundant,  especially  upon  rocks  composed  of  mica,  schist,  or 
calcareous  schist,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Breadalbane  and  the 
Clova  mountains.  Gentiana  verna  and  other  choice  things  are 
also  on  view. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  a  Noted  Nursery  Hand.-  The  death  of  Mr.  David 
Jackson,  J.P.,  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  5,  Kinnoull  Causeway,  Perth.  Deceased,  who  was  84 
years  of  age,  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past,  and  the  end  was 
not  unexpected.  Ex-Bailie  Jackson  has  had  a  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  career.  Born  in  the  Bridgend  district  of  Perth  in  January, 
1819,  he  received  his  early  education  at  Kinnoull  School. 
Shortly  after  entering  his  teens,  Mr.  Jackson  entered  the  old- 
established  firm  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull,  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  and  throughout  his  long  life  he  has  continued 
to  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  botany  and  horticulture,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  men  in  the  district  possessed  a 
Wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world  than 
he  did.  For  the  long  period  of  sixty  years  Mr.  Jackson  was  in 

e  ®eivice  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull,  and  his  was  cer 
iruc'  H  *eh°r'l  to  be  proud  of.  He  entered  the  firm  as  a  boy  in 
iooo,  and  left  it  an  honoured  servant  in  1893.  He  had  a  long 
connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire, 
and  was  secretary  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  over  twenty- 
hve  years,  from  1846  to  1871.  J 


Big  Broccoli. — Air.  Robert  Knight,  of  Darsham,  has  just 
cut  a  gigantic  Broccoli  from  his  garden.  The  flower  measures 
3  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference  and  13  in.  across,  and  weighs  13J,  lbs. 

*  * 

Mr.  William  Falconer,  formerly  of  Dosoris,  and  latterly  at 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.,  is  now  superintendent  of 
Allegheny  Cemetery,  having  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  now  trying  to  tempt 
him  back  to  Schenley  Park  with  an  offer  of  4,000  dollars  annually 
as  salary,  a  figure  at  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —The  secre¬ 
tary  informs  us  that  he  has  received  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  : — “Marlborough  House,  Pall  Mall,  May  15th,  1903. — Sir, 
— I  am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  forward  you  the 
enclosed  cheque  for  £20  as  a  contribution  from  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  towards  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  I  am  also  desired  to  add  that  His  Royal  Highness 
hopes  that  your  annual  festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
charity  will  meet  with  the  success  which  it  so  fully  deserves. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant  (signed),  W.  Carrington, 
Lieut. -Colonel,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. — To  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  Esq.,  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.” 

*  *  * 

Retirement  of  a  Well-known  Gardener. — Mr.  Jasper 
Slater,  a  well-known  figure  in  gardening  circles,  has  just  retired 
from  active  work  after  serving  twenty-seven  years  as  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  David  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  of  Sunnybrae,  Walkerburn, 
Peeblesshire.  Previous  to  that  Air.  Slater  was  gardener  for 
twenty  years  with  the  late  Admiral  Scott,  of  Wooden,  near 
Kelso,  during  which  time  he  was  a  regular  and  successful  com¬ 
petitor  with  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  at  the  principal 
south-country  shows,  carrying  off  the  premier  prize  for  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  at  the  International  Show  held  at  Kelso 
m  the  early  seventies.  But  perhaps  Grape  and  Apple  culture 
received  his  greatest  amount  of  attention.  His  services  were 
always  in  request  as  a  judge,  his  decisions  ever  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Mr.  Slater  in  his  earlier  years  received 
a  thorough  training  in  several  well-known  gardens  and  nur¬ 
series  south  of  London.  Air.  Slater  in  his  retirement  has  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  all  the  surrounding  gardeners  and  other 
friends,  by  whom  he  is  highly  respected. — Reres. 

*  *  ii- 

Self- Advertising  Flowers.— In  “Knowledge”  for  May,  Air. 
R.  Lloyd  Praeger  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  umbel-bear¬ 
ing  plants.  The  flowers  of  these  plants  are  usually  arranged 
in  compound  umbels.  “  That  is,”  writes  Air.  Praeger,  “  the 
flowering  stem  divides  into  a  number  of  branches  which  spring 
from  one  point  and  reach  about  the  same  level ;  at  which  level 
each  branch  again  similarly  divides,  each  division  bearing  a 
terminal  flower.  The  result  is  a  large  circular  flatfish  surface 
of  blossoms.  The  advantage  to  the  plant  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  it  renders  the  inflorescence  conspicuous — adver¬ 
tises  the  flowers  to  the  honey-feeding  insects,  which  come,  and 
by  their  visits  carry  the  pollen  from  plant  to  plant.  In  all 
our  Umbelliferae  each  flower  is  quite  small ;  but  the  result  of 
this  aggregation  is  a  most  conspicuous  inflorescence.  Aloreover, 
the  outermost  flowers  of  the  umbel  are  often  irregular,  their 
outer  petals,  which  alone  of  all  the  flowers  have  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  being  considerably  enlarged,  thus  further  assisting  to 
render  the  flower-mass  conspicuous.  We  may  note  the  same 
device  carried  still  further  in  the  flat  flower-masses  of  the 
Guelder-rose,  which  belongs  to  an  allied  order.  In  this  shrub 
the  petals  of  the  outer  flowers  have  been  developed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  essential  organs,  and  these  outer  blossoms  consist 
merely  of  a  large  white  corolla — a  pure  advertisement — while 
all  the  business  of  the  plant  is  carried  on  by  the  comparatively 
inconspicuous  flowers  which  are  massed  in  i..e  centre  of  the 
cluster.  The  flowers  of  the  Umbelliferae  are  of  simple  structure. 
There  is  little  room  or  need  for  a  calyx,  and  it  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  and  its  free  part,  which  forms  the  conspicuous  pro¬ 
tecting  sepals  in  so  many  flowers,  is  wanting.  The  small  petals 
are  five  in  number,  wide-spreading,  notched,  usually  of  light 
colour — white,  or  less  commonly  pink  or  yellow.  The  stamens 
are  five,  long  and  spreading  between  the  petals.  The  middle  of 
the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  disc  in  the  centre  of  which  rise  two 
styles.  The  honey  lies  open  to  all  comers.  There  is  no  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  approaches  to  the  flower,  or  to  the  nectary  ;  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  visits  of  any  particular  kind  of  insect.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  all  kinds  of  insects  visit  the  flowers — flies,  beetles, 
bees,  moths,  ants — both  flying  and  crawling  creatures.” 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cweer  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specim  ens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Slugs  Eating  their  Dead  Brethren.  (A.  T.) 

There  are  at  least  two  classes  of  slugs,  namely,  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous.  We  quite  understand  the  last  named  eating 
their  brethren,  because  under  ordinary  conditions  they  live 
upon  animals  of  some  sort,  including  worms.  Possibly  they 
would  eat  their  brethren  if  dead,  and  especially  if  hard  pressed 
for  food.  These  we  term  worming  slugs  ;  they  are  yellow,  with  a 
little  shell  upon  their  back,  and  by  this  means  you  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the-  ordinary  slug  of  the  held  -and  garden. 
You  must  not  confuse  this  type  with  snails  proper,  which  have  a 
big  shell  into  which  they  can  retire-  when  at  re-st.  lhe 
herbivorous  slugs  have  no  shell  at  all,  and  live  upon  vegetable 
matter.  We-  think  this  is  wha-t  you  refer  to  in  speaking  about 
snails  eating  their  dead  brethren.  If  it  was  a  yellow  slug  with 
a  small  shell  on  its  back,  we  should  say  yes  to  your  question, 
but  if  they  were  properly  slugs  which  behaved  in  this  manner, 
we  have  never  seen  them  do  so-.  Possibly,  however,  they  might 
eat  a  dead  slug,  though  they  would  not  attempt  a  live  one. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  know  they  eat  a  variety  of 
material,  though  it  is  generally  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

Weed  in  Lily  Pond.  (A  Reader.) 

A  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  desires  to  know  h-ow1  he 
can  get  rid  of  a  green  and  dark  brown  moss  which  is  covering 
the  bottom  of  his  Lily  pond,  and  causing  him  great  trouble. 
The  water  of  the  pond  is  supplied  from  a  runner  that  comes 
through  limestone,  and  a  constant  flow  is  kept  running  into 
the  pond. 

Propagating  Hydrangea  panicnlata  grandiflora.  (J.  C.) 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  propagating  this  plant 
independently  of  the  possibility  of  getting  seeds,  which  we 
think  is  hardly  likely  to-  occur,  as  the  enlarged  flowers  of  this 
and  similar  plants  are-  generally  barren.  When  the  young 
shoots  are  beginning  to-  harden  at  the  base  in  the  summer  you 
can  take  cuttings-  and  put  them  under  a  -handlight  in  a  p-it  or 
Greenhouse.  The  handlight  will  maintain  a  -sufficiency  of 
moisture  about  the  cuttings  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  flagging. 
Then  again  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  you  could 
take  cuttings  and  insert  them,  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil. 
These  could  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  and  by 
spring  they  should  be  callus-ed  and  ready  to  form  roots  w-hen 
the  rising  temperature  of  spring  induces  them  to  make-  fresh 
growth.  °  Possibly  the-  rooting  process  could  be  hastened  by 
standing  the  pots  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  There  is  still  another 
method  open  to  you,  namely,  to  layer  some  of  the  longer  shoots 
around  the  parent  plant  in  the  same-  way  as  you  would  a  Carna¬ 
tion.  In  case  the  shoots  are  difficult  to  get  down  into  the  soil, 
vou  could  always  heap  up  the  soil  around  the  layer,  and  keep 
the  soil  watered  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry.  They  should 
be  ready  for  separating  from  the  mother  plant  in  November, 
or  could  be  left  there  until  spring. 

Birds  and  Sweet  Peas.  (C.  L.) 

The  seeds  could  not  have  been  sown  very  deeply  if  birds  pulled 
them  up  by  the  roots,  unless  the  birds  were  jackdaws.  They 
should  have  been  sown  at  least  three  inches  deep,  and  the 
roots  fix  the  plants  so-  firmly  in  the  soil  that  the  stems  would 
break  before  the-  plants  could  be  uprooted.  Another  _  point  to 
consider  is  whether  you  are  correct-  in  your  observations  that 
they  have  been  pulled  up.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  seedlings 
were  eaten  off  by  slugs  just  as  they  were  appearing  above 
ground  or  while  quite  soft,  as  there  has  been  a  plague  of  slugs 
for  some  weeks  past  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  which  we  have 
had.  Sparrows  are  also  very  destructive  to  Sweet  Peas  in  some 
seasons,  and  break  off  the  tops  even  when  they  do  not  in  all 
cases  eat  them.  YoUr  best  plan  would  be  to  resow  those  places 
or  lines  where  the  Peas  have  disappeared,  and  put  in  some  pegs 
on  each  side  of  the  lines,  stringing  black  cotton  from  one  peg 
to  another  along  each  side  of  the  row.  We  have  found  that 


sufficient  to  keep  sparrows  away  from  the  Peas  while  yet  quite 
young. 

Suckers  on  Plums  and  Peaches.  (A.  H.  D.) 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  cut  them  off  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  either  with  a  knife,  a  spade,  or  any  other  tool.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  uncover  the  main  roots,  and  then  cut  the 
sucker  clean  away.  The  second  best  plan  would  be  to  uncover 
a  portion  of  the-  sucker  so  that  you  could  lay  hold  of  it  below 
the  surface  where  it  has  got  firm  and  woody,  and  then  pull  it 
right  out.  If  you  succeed  in  this  it  will  bring  away  the  buds 
at  the  base,  which  would  only  throw  up  a  fresh  lot  of  suckers. 

The  Carrot  Fly.  (G.  H.  Thompson.) 

The  fly  is  a  most  destructive  one,  as  you  say,  while  the  Carrots 
are  j-et  quite  young,  so  that  you  should  be  prepared  this  year 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  good  time.  Sand  made  wet  with 
paraffin  has  been  recommended  to  lay  between  the  lines  of 
Carrots  in  order  to  keep  the  fly  away,  and  prevent  it  from  laying 
its  eggs.  Ordinary  paraffin,  however,  is  rather  a  dangerous 
insecticide,  because  it  might  get  washed  about  the  roots  of  the 
young  Carrots  by  rain.  It  would  be  much  better  therefore  to 
make  a  weak  paraffin  emulsion  by  means  of  paraffin  and  soap, 
the  latter  being  dissolved  in  water  and  churned  with  a  syringe 
until  the  soap  has  completely  united  with  the  paraffin.  Then 
with  a  weak  solution  of  this  you  could  spray  the  Carrot  beds 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  even  the  Carrots'  them¬ 
selves,  are  tainted  with  the  smell  of  paraffin,  which  is  very 
obnoxious  to  most  insects,  and  would  keep-  the  fly  away  until 
the  Carrots  get  sufficiently  strong  as  not  to  feel  the  injury  if 
attacked.  The  operation  might  be  repeated  at  intervals  later 
on,  with  the  object  of  still  keeping  the-  Carrots  clean. 

Roses  in  Pots  Doing  Badly.  (J.  H.  Virgo.) 

We  fail  to  find  any  evidence  of  disease  caused  by  fungi  in  the 
specimens  sent  us.  The  more  rampant-gro-wing  branches  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  and  weakened  by  too  much  fire  heat  in  the 
absence  of  sunshine.  We  should  advise  less  heat  and  more 
ventilation  to  encourage  a  slow  and  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth. 
It  is  useless  to-  try  and  force  these  things  in  the  absence  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Of  course,  there  were  a  good  many  aphides  upon  them, 
and  these  should  be-  got  rid  of  by  tobacco  powder  and  syringing, 
or  tobacco  water  with  a  bit  of  soft  soap  in  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  state-  you  stood  some  of  the  pot  plants  outside  after  having 
been  started  under  glass.  That  in  itself  would  account  for  the 
leaves  turning  red.  The  leaves  of  Roses  are  very  tender,  and 
those  grown  constantly  out  of  doors  often  get  badly  damaged  by 
cold  weather  in  spring.  They  are  more  certain  to  get  damaged 
by  being  stood  outside  after  they  are  in  full  growth. 

Nectarine  Leaves  Blistered.  (Slairn.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  was  badly  affected  with  Peach  blister, 
a  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  named  exoascus  deformans.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  remove  and  burn  all  affected  leaves, 
and  even  those  shoots  that  are  badly  affected,  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  This  may  be  serious  enough  if  the  whole  tree  is  as  bad 
as  the  specimen  sent.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
fungus  lives  in  the-  interior  of  the  shoots  fro-m  year  to  year, 
and  when  once  a  tree  becomes  badly  infected  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
recovers.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  plant  Pea<ch  or  other  fruit  trees 
in  very  much  sheltered  places,  as  we  have  noted  them  as  being 
more  liable  to  attack  and  destruction  from  fungi  under  those 
conditions  than  when  more  exposed.  You  might  try  syringing 
them  at  intervals  with  a  solution  of  g  oz.  carbonate  of  copper  and 
2g  oz.  of  carbonate  of  -ammonia  in  8  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  destroy  the  spores  and  help  to  keep  the  fungus  from 
spreading. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  R.)  1,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa,  apparently,  but  the 
specimen  was  too  small  and  not  characteristic  ;  2,  Acacia  deal- 
bat-a  ;  3,  Acacia  armata  ;  4,  Sparmannia  africana ;  5,  a  species 
of  Panicum  not  recognised  ;  6,  Phyllostachys  aurea,  apparently, 
but  you  should  send  a  specimen  when  fully  developed,  as  the 
leaves  were  shrivelled  up  in  the  letter  ;  7,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum  ;  8,  Maranta  bicolor. — (T.  B.)  1,  Scilla  liispanica 
alba  ;  2,  Scilla  liispanica  ;  3,  Saxifraga  hirsuta  ;  4,  Saxifraga 
geum  ;  5,  Vinca  herbacea  ;  6,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima  ; 
7,  Pulmonaria  angustifolia. — (R.  M.)  1,  Calathea  zebrina ;  2, 
Datura  suaveolens  ;  3,  Eupatorium  adenophorum  ;  4,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  frutescens  Etoile  d’Or  ;  5,  Erica  persoluta  alba  ;  6, 
Acacia  armata. — (Chas  Henderson)  1,  Solanum  jasminoides  ; 
2,  Pyi'us  Maulei ;  3,  Begonia  fuchsioides  ;  4,  Begonia  Rex  var.  ; 
5,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata. — (W.  G.  R.)  1,  Sisyririncliium 
grandiflorum  ;  2,  Sanguinaria  canadensis  ;  3,  Hesperis  matron¬ 
al  is  ;  4,  Lunaria  annua ;  5,  Anemone  sylvestris ;  6,  Phlox 
amoena  ;  7,  Omphalodes  verna. 
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Chaiks  that  Grow. — A  gardener  in  Corea  has  formed  a 
natural  armchair  by  twisting  a  growing  Vine  to  the  required 
shape.  It  is  also  studded  with  seeds  of  the  Ginkgo  tree,  which 
have  grown  into  the  fibre  of  the  Vine.  After  the  chair  was 
fashioned  in  this  way  it  was  cut  from  the  ground,  dried,  and 
polished  until  it  resembled  mahogany.  It  is  3  ft.  4  in.  high, 
25  in.  wide,  and  weighs  over  100  lbs. 

*  *  * 

Flo  wen  s  and  Fruit  from  France. — It  has  been  decided,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  growth  of  the  French  flower  and 
fruit  traffic,  to  run  two  cross-Channel  cargo  steamers  from 
Calais  on  four  days  each  week,  commencing  this  month.  The 
new  large  cargo  boats  “  Deal  ”  and  “  Maidstone  ”  will  be  ntn  on 
these  services,  one  leaving  at  eight  o’clock  at  night  and  the  other 
at  eleven  o’clock.  To  facilitate  handling,  the  packages  will  be 
placed  in  large  crates,  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  cranes  instead 
of  hand  labour.  As  many  as  14,000  packages  of  flowers  md  fruit 
have  been  carried  by  one  boat. 


FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


26th. — Temple  Show  of 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 


MAY. 

the  30  th. — Manchester  Whitsuntide 

Exhibition  (five  days). 


6th. — French  Horticultural 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 
(three  days). 

25th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland 
House  (two  days).  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow¬ 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 

27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


JUNE. 

So- 


JULY. 


1st. — King's  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Ro-se  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th.— French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
days).  Lee,  Black  beath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
bv  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibsbelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th.— Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 

Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 
22nd.- — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 
20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days).  , 

25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th.- — King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days;. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warlev  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days;. 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29th. — R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  day  si 
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ae  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  commumca- 
ions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
ddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
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Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
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only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
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Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 
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address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Temple  Show. 

We  have  on  several  previous  occasions 
Inentioned  the  fact  that '  the  whole'  of  the 
space  available  for  exhibits  was  occupied, 
and  that  no  more  nor  larger  tents  could  be 
erected.  This  was  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural!  Society.  We 
must  now,  however,  modify  that  statement. 
Two  of  the  leading  exhibitors  have  been  able 
to  erect  special  places  cr  pavilions,  to  accom¬ 
modate  some  of  their  own  exhibits.  They 
leave  been  able  to  do  this  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Grantham.  In  connection  with  the  Holland 
Hons©  Show  last  year,  we  reported  the  fact 
that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  erected  a. 
special  pavilion  to  accommodate  the  Glox¬ 
inias.  Then  space  was  by  no  means-  so- 


limited  as  it  is  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens ; 
nevertheless,  the  firm  in  question  have  now 
been  able  to  put  up  a.  much  larger  building 
to  accommodate  a  greater  variety  of  material 
than  before.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  have 
also-  made  a  similar  provision  for  a,  collection, 
of  Japanese  pigmy  trees.  We  may  say  that 
last  year  some  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  pigmy  trees,  but 
nothing  on  so-  extensive  a,  scale  as  on  this 
occasion.  The  canvas,  erected  by  the  lloyal 
Horticultural  Society  covers  an  area  of 
12,000  square  feet. 

— o — 

Hot-housc  Flowers  in  Season. 

Last  year  a,  number  of  the  exhibitors  at 
the  Temple  Show  were  bewailing  the  lack  of 
sunshine  that  prevailed  during  the  months 
previous  to  the  Temple  Show.  They  had,  in 
fact,  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  flowering- 
plants  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  fit  for  pre¬ 
senting  at  the  Temple  Show.  Bearing  that 
in  mind,  a  number  of  the  cultivators  started 
such  flowering  plants  as  tuberous  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Streptoca-rpi,  and  other  flowering 
plants  earlier,  with  a  view  to1  get  them  into- 
bloom  by  the  Temple  Show.  The  very  mild 
weather  which  prevailed  during  February 
and  March  brought  along  the  plants  very 
rapidly.  Then  came  the  spell  of  cold  weather 
in  April,  and  outdoor  vegetation  was 
severely  checked.  In  the  case  of  indoor 
plants  this  did  not  apply,  for  the  cultivators 
were  able  to-  maintain  sufficient  temperature 
to  prevent  their  plants  from  receiving  any 
check  to  growth.  The  result  is,  that  many 
of  the  cultivator's  were  more  ready  for  the 
Temple  Show  than  last  year.  In  some  cases 
Calceolarias  were  too  far  advanced  by  the 
time  of  the  show,  and  had  to-  be  kept  at 
home,  having  passed  largely  into  the-  seed- 
bearing  stage.  This,  in  itself,  will  explain, 
the  greater  quantity  of  certain  flowers  on  this 
occasion,  and  better  quality  than  last  year. 

— o — 

Prize  Plan  of  Suburban  House  and 
Garden. 

Some  months  ago  we  announced  that  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  had 
offered  prizes  for  plans  of  a  piece  of 
ground  of  about  3  acres  toi  be  let  out 
in  the  form  of  a  suburban  residence 
and  garden,  to  be  competed  for  by  under- 
srardeners.  The  result  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  was  announced  at  the  Spring  Show 
of  the  society  in  the  TYaverley  Market 
on  the  20th  inst.  We  note  from  the  first- 
prize  plan,  that  provision  was  made  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  greenhouse,  gardener’s 
house,  hardy  fernery,  and  alpine  garden, 
lawns,  shrubberies,  tennis  court,  and  other 
conveniences,  besides  the  mansion,  all 
within  the-  3  acres  of  ground.  Mr.  Frank 
Philip,  Philiphaugh  Gardens,  Selkirk,  se¬ 
cured  the  leading  prize,  and  it  may  he  worthy 
of  comment  that  this  is  his  second  attempt 
at  least,  he  having  been  commended  last 


year.  Mr.  Robert  Philips,  under-gardener 
to  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Johannesburg,  took  tlie 
second  prize,  being  a,  step  higher  than  last 
year.  Mr.  William  Henry  Knight,  The 
Gardens,  Faulty  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire,  took 
the  third  place.  Mr.  James:  M.  Webster, 
The  Gardens,  Montgreenan,  Kilmarnock,  was 
the  fourth-prize  winner. 

- — o — 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 

Judging  by  the  increased  success  of  the 
show  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  on  the 
20th  and  21st  inst.,  the  change  of  date  for 
the  Spring  Show  of  the  above  society  has 
been  made  with  advantage  to  the  society 
and  the  public  at-  large.  The  total  drawings 
for  the  two'  days  amounted  to  £342,  which 
was  an  increase  of  £50  as  compared  with 
last  year.  There  was  an  advance  of  nearly 
two  months  between  the  old  date  of  the  show 
and  that  which  was  held  this  year,  and  we 
must  congratulate  the  society  upon  its 
success,  after  making  such  a  radical  change. 
The  alteration  really  means,  that  the  flowers 
which  used  to  be  prominent  at  the  Spring 
Show  are  all  out  of  bloom  by  the-  later 
date.  Practically,  although  designated  as  a 
Spring  Show  at  Edinburgh,  it  would  really 
be  a  Summer  Show  in  London.  The  band 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  mounted,  proved  a 
great  attraction  to-  the-  general  public,  which 
came  up  in  great  numbers.  It  is  computed 
that  26,000  persons,  including  members, 
passed  the  turnstile  during  the  two.  days  of 
the  show.  The  entries  for  plants,  however, 
were  not  so  numerous  as-  last  year,  having 
fallen  away  from  490  to  420.  This,  may 
have  been  due  to.  a  new  rule  put  forward  by 
the  society,  by  which  all  tho-se.  members  who 
entered  their  names  for  the  show  were  to  be 
fined  5s.  for  each  entry  which  they  made  and 
did  not  bring  forward  on  the  day  of  the  show. 
This  may  have  had  the  effect  of  frightening 
away  a  number  of  them  from  making  en¬ 
tries,  in  case  their  plants  might  not  be  fit 
for  show  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition. 
There  are  other  societies  we-  believe  which 
would  like  to  put  a  similar  rule  in  force, 
more  especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
space  is  ultimately  left-  vacant,  owing  to-  an 
exhibitor  not  turning  up  at  the  right 
moment. 

— o — 

The  Temperature  at  Glasgow. 

The  average  temperature  recorded  spoke 
plainly  of  a  cold  and  sunless  summer  at  Glas¬ 
gow  last  year.  In  July,  when  hot  weather 
might  have  been  expected,  the  temperature 
was  5  deg.  to  8  deg.  below  the  average  for 
tlie  northern  city.  We  may  state,  however, 
that  the  low  temperature  was  more  decidedly 
observable  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
thermometer  was  at  or  below  freezing-point 
on  sixty-five  days,  and  frost  was  registered  on 
fifty  days  to  the  extent  of  392  deg. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  it 
should  be  safe  to  plant  out  all  which  have  been  properly 
hardened.  Fortunately,  this  useful  vegetable1  may  be  success^ 
fully  grown  in  almost  any  position,  and  oftentimes  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  both  for  utility  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  serviceable 
for  forming  screens,  covering  heaps  of  rubbish,  etc.,  and,  by 
giving  them  a  good  start,  will  grow  away  and  fruit  abundantly. 
The  value  of  those  cultivated  in  frames  which  have  been  yield¬ 
ing  fruit  for  some  time  past  will  now  be  fully  demonstrated,  as, 
by  removing  both  the  lights  and  frames,  and  giving  them  a 
good  mulching,  no-  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  an 
abundant  crop1  long  before  any  can  be  looked  for  when  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  by  keeping  them  well  supplied  with 
moisture  and  liberally  feeding,  these  will  go  on  doing  so-  till 
the  autumn.  Gourds  and  Pumpkins  should  also  be  planted 
now  in  the  open,  and,  whether  viewed  from  an  ornamental  or 
useful  purpose,  these  are  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  and, 
like  Marrows,  may  be  grown  in  various  ways,  such  as  trailing 
about  the  shrubberies,  treated  as  pillars,  trained  over  pergolas, 
or  planted  in  unsightly  comers,  providing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  sunshine  can  reach  them ;  but,  in  any  case,  plenty  of  half- 
decayed  farmyard  manure  should  be  given  for  the  roots  to  revel 
in,  and  abundance  of  water  applied  in  dry  seasons.  The  large 
edible  Pumpkins,  when  well  ripened,  form  an  excellent  winter 
vegetable',  and,  when  nicely  served,  are  generally  much  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Potatos. — So  far  as  one  can  judge,  these  seem  to  be  starting 
away  much  better  than  last  year;  the  shoots  appear  to  be, 
more  vigorous  and  likely  to  develop  better.  Before  finally 
earthing  up  ply  the  draw-hoe  frequently  both  for  destroying 
weeds  and  breaking  up  the  soil  to  a,  fine  tilth.  Any  which  are- 
required  for  producing  tubers  of  high  quality  for  exhibition 
should  have-  the  weakest  shoots  removed  by  carefully  drawing 
them  out  with  the  hand  ;  this  is-  easily  accomplished  without 
doing  any  damage  to-  the  old  tuber.  Give-  a,  good  dressing  of 
fresh  soo-t  in  showery  weather,  which  acts  both  as-  a  fertiliser 
and  protects  them  from-  wirewo-rms.  In  cold,  low-lying  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  the  event  of  fro-s-t  likely  to  occur,  some  protection 
should  be  afforded  them,  as  the  slightest  injury  to  the  tops  will 
give  them  a,  serious-  check  from  which  they  will  never  properly 
recover. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  have  been  well  prepared  for  open- 
air  culture  can  be  planted  in  sheltered  positions  in  all  southern 
parts  of  the  country.  The  site  allotted  to-  them  should  have  a 
southern,  aspect,  and,  to  ensure  their  success,  these  should  be 
trained  as  cordons  on  a  wall  or  building.  Though  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  good  crops  in  the-  open  during  favourable  seasons,  it 
is-  too-  uncertain  to-  risk  to-  any  extent,  except  in  a,  few  favoured 
parts  of  the-  country.  It  is  worth  while  going  to-  a,  little  extra 
trouble  by  using  up  any  spare- pit  or  frames  for  producing  them, 
thus-  ensuring  a,  regular  supply.  I  have-  seen  splendid  results 
simply  by  planting  them  at,  the  front  of  cold  frames  and  train¬ 
ing  up  about  1  ft.  from  the  glass,  removing  the  lights  entirely 
during  the  hottest  weather,  as  by  so  doing  we  are  able  to-  re¬ 
place  them  as  required,  and  during  autumn,  by  conserving  as 
much  s-un  heat  as  possible,  the  fruits  can.  ripen  on  the  plants, 
which  means  that  the  flavour  is-  far  superior  to  those  cut  and 
prematurely  coloured. 

Plants  which  are  now  fruiting  under  glass  will  need  plenty  of 
stimulant  to  keep  them  vigorous  and  fruitful,  admitting  all  the 
air  po-ssible  during  hot,  bright  days,  and  a  small  quantity  should 
be  given  during  the  night  to-  maintain  a  dry,  buoyant  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Cut  all  fruits  when  about  half  coloured,  to-  prevent 
them  from  cracking,  and  finish  off  in  a,  warm,  dry  room. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These  ought  now  to  receive-  a  good 
mulching  of  long  stable  litter  ;  reduce  the  number  of  crowns,  if 
very  thfck ;  apply  small  quantities  of  patent  manures  in 


showery  weather,  and  good  doses  of  farmyard  liquid  will  be 
very  beneficial  should  it  set  in  warm  and  diy. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  should  be  well  hoed,  and,  after  weed- 
life  is  killed,  mould  up  in  the  same  way  as  Potatos.  Coleworts 
and  London  Green  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our  winter 
vegetables,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  very  delicate  flavour. 
Two  sowings  at  least  should  always  be  made,  and  any  time 
through  June  will  be  soon  enough  to  e-nsure  good  useful  heads. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  broadcast,  protecting  against  birds. 

Attend  to-  the  thinning  of  the-  various-  crops  as  they  become 
ready,  and  hoe  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Notes.  — At  the  present  season,  when  Orchids  are 
flowering  profusely,  they  form  attractive  and  useful  subjects, 
either  as-  specimens  or  grouping  for  effect  at  the  horticultural 
shows  in  various,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  question  is  often 
asked :  “  JDo  the  plants-  suffer  when  used  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses?”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  all  other  plants 
subjected  to  conditions,  and  a,  position  unsuitable,  if  only  for 
a  few  hours,  the  detrimental  effect  will  be  apparent-  sooner  or 
later  ;  but,  with  favourable  conditions  and  a,  little  forethought 
Orchids  will  stand  exhibition  work  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  majority  of  plants,  while  for  decorative  purposes-  in  the 
house  many  o-f  the  spe-cies  <uid  hybrids  in  the-  Orchid  family 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  such  requirements.  We  have  had 
a,  plant  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  in-  the  house-  for  five  weeks, 
carrying  seven  racemes-  of  flowers,  and,  cutting  the  race-me®  on 
their  return,  they  lasted  in  water  for  several  weeks  in  good 
condition. 

Phaius,  Cypripediums,  Ca-tt-leya-s  and  Dendrobiums  we  use 
while  in  flower  for  furnishing  purpose®.  Before  the-  plants  are 
*  used,  either  for  shows  or  other  purposes,  it-  is  advisable  to  study1 
the  state-  of  moisture  about  the  roots ,  of  the  plants.  If  in  a 
wet  state  there  is  always,  a  tendency  to  attract,  a  current  of  air 
through  the  potting  compost ;  this  has  such  a  cooling  effect 
on  the  material  that  the  ro-o-ts  of  the  plants  are  liable  to-  suffei 
from  the  chill  thus  afforded,  and  although  hot  apparent  at  tin 
time  the  effects-  are  bound  to-  be  seen  later.  I  always-  find  £' 
good  remedy  in  allowing  the  plants  to-  become  fairly  dry  at  tin 
roots-,  and,  if  possible,  with  the-  warmer  subjects  we  place-  then 
in  a  cooler  house  a.  day  or  two;  previously  to  their  being  used 
I  often  have  to  take  plants  a  very  long  distance-  to  reach  ex 
hibitions,  even  in  winter,  and  I  have- found,  where  these  pre-can 
tio-ns  are  taken,  the  plants  have  not  suffered  in  the  least. 

Flowering  Unduly.  - -Where  o-ne  has  to-  select  from  a  sma 
collection  sufficient  to-  afford  a  goodly  display,  it-  becomes 
difficult  matter  to  avoid  the  pseudot-bulbs-  of  o-ur  plants  beco-n 
ing  unduly  distressed,  signs-  o-f  which  are  apparent  in  theshrinl- 
ing  of  the  textures-  and  afterwards  withered  foliage.  Whei 
such  conditions,  prevail  it  is  difficult  to  produce  satisfacto-r 
development  c-f  growth  the  following  season.  It  is  here  v, 
may  look  generally  for  the  principal  cause  of  injury  to  planl 
used  fo-r  exhibition  purposes-.  I  have  several  times-  pointed  o-r 
during  the  p-a-st  few  months  the  desirability  o-f  removing  tl 
flowers  from  the  plants,  of  various  species,  within  a,  reasonab. 
time  of  their  having  become  fully  expanded.  There  can  1 
no  doubt  that  unduly  prolonging  the  removal  of  the  scapes  hi 
more  cause  for  distressing  the  plants-  and  causing  ultimate  d!r 
structio-n  than  any  other,  short  o-f  downright  carelessness. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  plants  we-re  to  study  this  ite 
more-  fully,  I  am  convinced  we  should  prolong  the  longevity 
the  plants,  now  considered  to-  be-  difficult-  subjects,  for  an  i 
definite  period.  Perhaps  n.o-  species  suffer  greater  from  e 
haustio-n  through  flowering  than  the  Oncidiums  and  Odontogh 
sums,  and  as  these  kinds-  are  so-  durable  after  the  flowers  ha’ 
expanded  they  require  more  careful  attention  than  the  shorte 
lived  flowers  of  other  kinds.  H-  Jq 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Callas. —  These  will  now  be  passing  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
amount  of  water  afforded  should  be  reduced  in  order  to'  allow 
the  plants  to  go  gradually  to  rest.  The  Arum  Lily  may  be 
styled  semi-aquatic,  therefore  to  subject  the  plants  to  a  roasting 
process  would  be  harmful ;  at  the  same  time,  a  partial  rest  is 
essential  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Some  gardeners  plant 
them  out  for  the  summer  months  in  trenches,  in  like  manner 
to  Celery  trenches,  whilst  others  retain  them  in  pots  until  the 
old  foliage  dies  down,  when  the  plants  are  repotted  and  started 
into  growth.  I  haY©  adopted  both  methods,  and  am  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  for  I  find  that  the  flowers  are  produced  earlier 
in  the  year  by  so  doing,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  receiving  no 
check  as  those  planted  out  must  do  when  lifted  in  autumn ; 
also  that  the  conns  become  better  matured.  Stand  the  plants 
in  a.  sheltered  part,  of  the  frame-ground  and  protect  at  night  for 
a  time.  A  position  where  a  few  hours’  sun  reaches  them  daily 
should  be  chosen,  and  do.  not  allow  them  to  become  too  diy  at 
any  time.  As  soon  as  new  growth  commences  cut  down  the  old 
leaves  to.  within  1  ft.  of  the  soil,  and  shake  out  most  of  the  old 
soil  from  them  and  repot  in  a.  compost  of  two  parts  loam  to 
one  each  of  leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure,  adding  some  river- 
sand  or  road-grit.  In  potting,  pull  off  all  the  small  conns  that 
will  be  found  around  the  base  of  the  large  ones,  and  repot  the 
largest  two  or  three  in  a  24-sized  pot.  Some  of  the  smaller 
corms  may  be  potted  somewhat  thickly  by  themselves  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  stock.  They  will  make  flowering  crowns  in  two' 
or  three  years  if  treated  liberally.  C.  elliottiana  and  C.  Little 
Gem  should  be  kept  in  smaller  pots  and  afforded  a  wanner 
temperature  at  all  times. 

Cannas. —  Plants  that  are  intended  for  greenhouse  culture 
must  be  accorded  liberal  treatment,  for  they  are  gross  feeders 
when  established.  Avoid  potting  too  firmly,  and  use  a  lumpy 
rich  compost.  When  the  pots  become  well  filled  with  healthy 
roots,  repot  into1  a  good  size  larger  pot,  or  if  wanted  to  flower 
in  smaller  pots  they  must  be  fed  with  Clay’s  Fertiliser  occa¬ 
sionally,  alternating  this  with  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard. 
The  side-shoots,  if  taken  off  at  this  time  with  some  new  roots 
attached,  may  be  potted  up  into  small  pots,  and  grown  on  freely. 
This  method  is  recommended  where  one  wishes  to  increase  the 
stock  quickly,  or  to  perpetuate  certain  varieties'. 

Salvias. — I  do  not  advise  planting  these  useful  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  out,  for  the  reason  that  they  make  over-luxu¬ 
riant  growth,  which  seldom  flowers  so  profusely  as  do  plants  well 
grown  in  pots.  Shift  on  as  required  and  keep  the  plants  in 
frames,  but  afford  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  ; 
indeed,  the  lights  should  be  removed  entirely  on  dull  days  and 
in  the  evening.  Continue  to’  pinch  out.  the  points  to  induce 
stocky  plants.  Seven  or  eight  inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  to 
flower  them  in,  and,  when  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  give 
an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  well  diluted. 

Caladiums.  ■ —  Satisfactory  results  cannot  be  achieved  with 
these  beautiful  foliage  plants  unless  one  can  devote  a  house  or 
heated  pit  entirely  to  them.  They  revel  in  strong  heat  well 
charged  with  humidity.  A  thin  shade  should  be  put  on  for 
about  three  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Plants  that 
now  require  a.  shift  should  not  have  tliedr  roots  disturbed,  but 
he  placed  in  a  size  larger  pot  intact,  and  the  soil  worked  round 
with  the  hand.  A  suitable  compost  consists,  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  flaky  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  added,  also  some  broken  charcoal.  The  whole  should 
be  used  as  lumpy  as  possible,  and  not  rammed  with  a  stick. 

K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Shrubbery  beds  and  borders,  which  have  been  properly 
tended,  and  have  received  the  requisite  amount,  of  attention 
necessaiy  for  their  well-being,  will  now  assume  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  and  the  cultivator  of  Hoovering  trees  and  shrubs 
will  be  well  repaid  for  apy  trouble  that  he  has  bestowed  upon 
them,  for  at  this  time  of  year  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
shrubs  we  have  are  toxins'  us  a  wealth  of  blossom,  while  others, 


such  as  the  Japanese  Maples,  are  equally  beautiful  with  the 
different  and  sjilendidly-coloured  foliage. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  in  flower  are  the  Cytisus,  and 
few  shrubs  surpass  these  for  general  usefulness  and  floriferous- 
ness.  They  succeed  well  in  almost  any  position,  and  are 
specially  suitable  for  planting  on  diy  banks,  in  beds  or  masses. 
The  somewhat  new  variety,  C.  scoparius  andreanus,  is  a  shrub 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  a, 11  collections.  It  succeeds  well  in  a 
loamy  clay  soil,  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  is  suitable  for  any 
position,  and  the  crimson  and  geld  flowers  are  very  striking. 
C.  pra.ecox  makes  a.  fair-sized,  very  desirable  shrub,  and  is  quite 
a  mass  of  creamy  white  flowers.  This  variety  flowers  earlier 
than  the  Spanish.  Broom,  C.  albus,  also'  a.  pleasing  white- 
flowered  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  1 0  ft.  in  height.  C.  brflorus,  which 
has  yellow  flowers  in  pairs,  looks  veay  well  when  grafted  on  to' 
a  standard  ;  the  slender  branches,  then  have  a  pleasing,  pendu¬ 
lous  habit.  The  Cytisus  can,  after  flowering,  be  pruned  back 
to  the  older  wood,  but  this  should  not  be  done  too  severely. 

Shrubs  which  were  injured  by  the  frost  will  be  induced  to 
break  away  freely  if  the  shoots  are  cut  back  lightly,  and  every 
assistance  should  he  given  them  to  make  as  free  a  growth  as 
possible. 

Newly-planted  shrubs  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  free 
growth  by  syringing  them  in  early  afternoon,  which  will  be 
a.  great  help,  and,  should  the  weather  prove  very  hot  and  diy, 
a.  good  watering  at  the  root  may  be  given.  When  it  is  desired 
to  cultivate  a  leader  to  a  shrub',  see  that  this  is  making  an  up¬ 
right  growth  and  stake  if  necessary ;  and  if  there  is  a.  tendency 
to  form  more  than  one.  leader,  remove  all  but  the  strongest  and 
most  central. 

Examine  the  ties  which  are  holding  shrubs  to  stakes,  and  see 
that  the  tying  material  is  not  injuring  the  hark  by  being  too 
tight,  as  serious  damage  often  occurs  in  this  way.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  :  There  are  few  shrubs  more  beautiful 
when  in  flower  than  this,  and,  whether  planted  in  masses  or  as 
single  specimens,  it  is  always  the  object  of  much  admiration. 
Beds  of  this  in  the  woodland  form  splendid  masses  of  colour 
during  the  summer  months,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  worthy 
of  more  attention.  It  will  he  greatly  benefited  if  a.  good  mulch¬ 
ing  of  decayed  farmyard  manure  is  given  now. 

Beds  of  Bhododeudrons  and  Azaleas. — These  should  have 
the  flowers  picked  off  a.s  they  fall,  for  if  left  on  the  ground  they 
present  an  untidy  appearance,  as  well  as  by  forming  seed-pods 
at  the  expense  of  the  growths,  which  should  be  made  for  pro¬ 
ducing  flower-buds  next  season.  Many  of  the  Azaleas  are  un¬ 
fortunately  seriously  injured  with  the  late  frosts  ;  even  the  wood 
has  suffered,  and,  where  so,  should  be  pruned  back. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

The  Grape  Vine.  —  Even  in  this  country  the  progress  has 
been  slow  with  this  fruit,  owing  to  so  unfavourable  a  time 
during  the  month  of  April,  but  disbudding  should  be  finished 
ere  now,  the  strongest  shoots  being  reserved  for  filling  the  wall 
space,  avoiding  over-crowding,  18  in.  being  a  suitable  distance 
between  the  laterals,  stopping  tne  shoot  the  second  or  third 
leaf  above  the  bunch.  Encourage  young  basal  growths  if  re¬ 
quired  to  replace  exhausted  canes,  giving  plenty  of  space  be¬ 
tween,  so  that  sun  and  air  can  penetrate  among  the  wood,  oi 
they  withstand  very  little  frost. 

The  Fig.—  This  is  another  fruit  whose  growth  lias  been  much 
retarded  by  the  recent  cold  weather,  .but  at  last  is  beginning  to’ 
make  headway,  and  will  require  a  free  hand  in  rubbing  off  supei- 
fluous  growths,  anything  approaching  crowding  of  the  shoots 
only  ending  in  umipened  wood  that  succumbs  to  the  first  spell 
of  hard  frost;  besides,  such  wood  is  usually  devoid  of  fruit. 
Some  growers  pinch  their  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  but 
here  good  crops  are  annually  gathered  (this  year  excepted) 
without  any  stopping,  rubbipg  off  all  fruits  that  show  as  a 
secondary  crop. 
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Cherries. —  Now  these  are  passed  cut  of  flower  examine  the 
growths,  dispensing' with  many  ill-placed  shoots  and  where 
much  crowded,  especially  on  Mo-rellos-.  At  the  time  of  writing 
our  trees  are  exceptionally  clean,  hut  as  black  aphis  so  quickly 
increase  after  once  gaining  a  footing,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  dislodge  the  pest  on  its  first  appearance.  Half  a 
pint  of  quassia  extract  to  every  three  and  a-half  or  four  gallons 
of  water  makes  an  excellent  wash,  which  should  be  put  on  after 
4  p.m.,  repeating  the  dose  the  following  evening,  if  found 
necessary.  Thoroughly  syringing  or  hosing  the  trees-  the  moan¬ 
ing  after  applying  the  insecticide  will  clean  away  all  filth 
and  those  fly  that  may  have  partly  escaped  the  full  effects  of 
the  application  ;  and  should  there  be  any  difficulty  to  eradicate 
the  fly  from  the  points  of  the  .shoots  with  the  syringe,  resort  to' 
dipping  the  same  into  a.  suitable  vessel  containing  the  mixture. 
Abo-1,  also  tobacco  juice,  are  both  useful  insecticides  if  used  as 
per  instructions  given  with  each. 

Miscellaneous. — Take  full  advantage  of  fine  weather  and 
keep  the  flat  hoe  going  between-  all  fruit  -quarters-/  gathering 
the  weeds  with  a  rake  if  in  quantity^  and  wheel  away  to  the 
rubbish  heap-,,  cutting  off  deep  down  all  suckers  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Examine  grafted  trees-,  and,  should  the  clay  be  crack¬ 
ing,  wet  the  same  and  smear  over  afresh  with  the  hands-. 
Established  trees-  usually  throw  out  a  number  of  growths  below 
where  the  grafts  have  been  put  on;  the- , major’  part-  of  these 
should  be  rubbed  oft,  reserving  one  here  and  there  to-  encourage 
the  flow  of  sap  until  the  grafts  are  growing  a-wa-y  kindly.  Now 
warmer  nights  are-  with  us,  the  Peach,  also-  Apricot,  may  be 
lightly  hosed,  or,  better  still  for  the  present,  syringed,  fro-nr 
3  p.m.  up  to-  5  p.m.,  according  to-  position  the  trees  occupy. 
Persevere  to-  eradicate  the  caterpillar  on  Gooseberry  and  Cur¬ 
rant  bushes  by  hand-picking,  a-s  I  find  the-y  are  rather  numerous 
this  season,  and,  if  left-  long  to-  themselves/  a-  bush  so-on  becomes- 
leafless.  In  gathering 'Goo-s-e-berries  for  bottling — and  -they  are 
about-  ready — pluck  those  nearest  the-  ground,  and  from  the 
centre  of  the  bush,  as  they  are-  more  easily  gut  at  now  than 
when  the  prickle-s  are  more  stubborn  to  the  hands. 

James  Mayne. 

-  Bieton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more-  plants-  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Syringa  vulgaris. 

The  handsome  varieties-  of -the  Lilac  ”  or  “  Lily-Oak  ”  too- 
numerous  to,  mention  (and  as  nearly  all  are  serviceable  for 
different  purposes,  a  selection  -  isi  equally  as-  confusing)  are 
amongst  the  best  c-f  flowering " shrubs. '  A  'native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  specie-s  lias,  for-  over  three  centuries  been  cultivated 
in  this  country,  delighting  all  with  its  charming,  fragrant 
blossoms. 

Spiraea  arguta. 

A  beautiful  shrubby  form  of  garden  origin,  perfectly  hardy. 
Its  graceful  habit-,  combined  with  its  numerous  clusters  of.  white 
1  lowers,  which  wre-ath  its  arching,  branches,  rank  it-  as;  one  of 
the  best-  of  early-flowering  forms,  of  the.  genus.  Though,  m o-re 
robust, -in  habit  it  resembles ,  Thunbergii,  to  .which  it  fo-rms  a 
worthy  successor,  and  thrives  in  a,  shady,  moist  situation. 

Arabis  albida  flore  pleno. 

A  double  form,  with  pure-  white  flowers,  closely  resembling 
the-  type,  but  slightly  mo-re  robust  in  babit.  As  a  spring  bed¬ 
ding  plant-  it  is  very  effective,  in  which  capacity,  wdien  better 
known  we  predict  it  will  be  largely  used. 

Tulipa  Greigi. 

Despite  the  numerous  florists’  and  other  forms  in  cultivation, 
few,  if  any,  excel  this  most  handsome  species,  whose  broadly- 
eampanulate  flowers-,  3  in.  to  3J  in.  deep,  are-  bright  scarlet, 
the  bases  of  the  segments  having  a-  black  blotch,  surrounded 
by  a  yellow  aureole-.  The  lea-ve-s  are  copiously  spotted  with, 
chestnut  b-roiwn.  It  is-  quite  a-  marked  feature  in  a,  collection. 
Native  of  Turkestan. 


Aubrietia  deltoidea  Leichtlini  rosea. 

A  desirable  variety  of  the-  purple  “  Bock  Cress  ”  family, 
having  a,  vigorous  tufted  habit,  a-nd  large,  intense,  deejj  rose- 
col  o-uied  flowers. 

Iris  bncharica. 

A  batch  of  this  pre-tty  free-flowering  Iris  in  pans  would  form 
an  effective  and  beautiful  group  in  a  greenhouse-.  Somewhat- 
afte-r  the  style  of  warleyensis,  and  described  on  page  339. 

Tulipa  elegans. 

Belonging  t-o-  the  same  .section  as  Greigi,  this  form  is  one  of 
the-  most  effective  of  present  flowering  Tulips,  as  seen  in 
masses,  having  a  distinct  colour  and  shape-,  combined  with  a 
graceful  a-pp&arance.  The  flower  is  fully  3  in.  de-ep,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  with  yeHow  base  and  violet  anthers.  It 
is  of  garden  origin  and  probably  a  hybrid  between  acuminata 
and  sa-uveolens-. 

Erica  australis. 

There  is  a  paucity  in  flowering  plants  which  give  more 
pleasure  than  do  the  liardy  forms  of  Heaths,  always  neat, 
evergreen,  and  while  in  flower — a  considerable  period — charm¬ 
ing  and  graceful.  The  fo-rm  referred  to  is  given  prominence 
on  account  o-f  its-  purplish-pink  flowers-.  Native  of  Spain. 

Magnolia  stellata. 

This  free-flowering  shrub,  figured  and  described  in  No.  1  of 
this  series  of  The  Gardening  World,  has  bean  in  bloom  under 
glats  for  the  past  month,  and  is  now  expanding  its  pretty  white 
flowers  o-ut  of  doors.  Native  of  China. 

Prunus  Persica  flore  roseo  pleno 

Viewed  from  eve-iy  aspect,  the  effect  produced  by  this 
variety  of  Pe-ach  is  very  pronounced,  when  its  long  branches 
are  fre-e-ly  studded  with  large,  double-,  intense  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Pieris  japonic  (syn.  Andromeda  japonica). 

A  handsome  evergreen  shrub  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  which,  by 
reas-on  of  its  dense  bushy  habit  and  dark  green  glossy  leaves,  is 
highly  ornamental  at  all  seasons,  but  the  effect  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  drooping  racemes  of  white  waxy  bell-shape-d 
flo-wers  are  copiously  produced  at-  the  extremities  of  its 
branches-.  Native  of  Japan. 

Berber  is  Darwin  i. 

This,  probably  the  handsome-st  of  the  Barberries,  is  fre¬ 
quently  described  as  having  o-range-re-d  flowers,  due,  no-  doubt, 
to-  the  red-tinged  bracts  and  orange-red  outer  whorl  of  pe-taloid 
sepals  being  most-  evident.  A  native  of  Chili. 

Cypripedium  bellatulmn. 

A  distinct,  choice  and  attractive  spe-cie-s,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co-,  in,  1888.  Along  with  niveum,  concolor, 
and  Godefroya.e,  it-  forms  a,  group  of  species  distinct  from  all 
other  Cypripeds.  In  flower,  bella-tulum  conforms  with  that  of 
Godefrayae-,  except  that-  they  are  larger  and  have  bolder  mark¬ 
ings-,  but-  the-  leaves-  differ  considerably  in  size,  shape,  form  and 
colour.  In  form  the  leaves  are  elliptic,  7  in.  t-o-  10  in.  long, 
de-ep  green,  sparingly  mottled  light-  green  on  the  upper,  and 
deep  dull  puip-le  on  tlie-  under  surface.  Nestling  amongst  the 
leaves  are  the-  flowers-,  borne-  on  one-flowered  scapes,  shorter 
than  the  leaves-.  Each  flo-wer  is-  3  in.  in  diameter,  white, 
copiously  spotted  brown  purple.  The  upper  sepal  is  oblate, 
orbicular,  keeled  behind,  having  a,  greater  aggregation  of  spots 
towards  the  base- ;  resembling  it  to  a  great  extent  are  the  ovate 
pe-t-als,  whilst  the- lip  is  small,  saceate-,  and  compressed.  Native 
of  Burma- 

Cattleya  labiata  var.  Mossiae. 

One  of  the  largest-flowered  of  the  labiate-  group,  this  form  has 
the  desirable  advantage  of  being  a-  profuse  flowerer.  The 
flowers,  which  are  frequently  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  have 
sub-equal  petals-  and  sepals  of  a,  rosy-lilac,  but  variable,  some 
forms  having  deeper  or  lighter  shades;  lip  very  large-,  the-  open 
part  horde-red  with  a-  crisped  margin,  anterior  lobe  rich  coloured, 
velvety ;  whilst  the  convolute-  lobes-  have  a  yellow-marked  in¬ 
terior,  obliquely  striated. 
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THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

May  26th,  27th  and  28th. 

SPECIAL  IRZEdPOiRT. 


For  some  time  previous  to  the  opening  day  of  the  sixteenth 
areat  annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  London, 
we  had  something  more  than  a  presentiment  that  the  exhibition 
was  to  be  a  good  one,  and  in  this  our  anticipations  were  more 
than  realised.  The  weather  was  fine  throughout  the  day,  and 
though  never  oppressively  warm,  was  sufiiciently  so  to  be 
pleasant,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people  attended.  Not  only  was 
the  show  a  good  one,  but  a  large  percentage  of  connoisseurs 
were  of  opinion  that  the  show  was  much  finer 
than  usual.  In  the  way  of  Orchids  there  was 
nothing  sensational,  but  the  average  quality  was 
of  a  high  order  of  merit,  Caladiums,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Streptoearpi,  decorative 
warden  Roses,  Carnations,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants  were  finer  than  usual,  and  m 
many  cases  much  more  numerous  than  last  year. 

We  had  prepared  a  large  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  subjects  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
Show,  but  exigencies  of  space  prevented  us  from 
usin^'  more  than  a  portion  of  them  on  this  occa- 
sionT  These  will,  however,  appear  in  subsequent 
issues  of  The  Gardening  World.  In  all  cases 
the  photographs  from  which  they  were  prepared 
were  taken  in  the  nurseries  of  the  respective  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a 
large  and  beautifully  arranged  group  of  Orchids 
of  a  very  varied  character.  In  the  centre  and 
behind,  was  a  massive  piece  of  Cymbidium  lowia- 
nuni,  bearing  eleven’ long  racemes  of  bloom,  with 
twenty  to  twenty-five  flowers  on  each.  Other  very 
choice  Orchids  were  Sobralia  macrantha  alba,  as 
well  as  tlie  type,  Laelia  digbyana,  Zygonesia 
rolfeana,  Cypripedium  bellatulum  album,  C. 
niveum,  C.  Godefroyae  leucochilum,  Cattleya 
white  eye  magnifica,  and  Odontoglossum  arden- 
tissimum,  Wigan’s  var.  He  also  had  well-giown 
pieces  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Cattleya  Mendelii, 

C.  M.  delicata, '  C.  Schroderae  alba,  Aerides 
Fieldingii,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Dendrobium 
Bensoniae,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  m 
variety.  Several  Palms  were  arranged  along  the 
back  of  the  group,  while  Maidenhair  Ferns  served 
as  a  groundwork  on  which  to  stand  the  Orchids, 
but  the  plants  themselves  were  well  furnished 
with  foliage,  and  required  little  greenery.  In 
the  matter  of  variety  he  was  quite  equal  to  his 
exhibits  on  former  occasions,  but  lacked  the  bold¬ 
ness  which  we  have  sometimes  seen  him  set  >p. 

He  had  only  one  Cymbidium,  whereas  on  former 
occasions  the  Cymbidiums  were  a  feature  of  the 
group. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 

Geo.  Reynolds),  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  ex¬ 
hibited  his  Vanda  teres  in  the  form  of  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  the  central  area  covered  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  some  plants  of  Cocos  wed- 
deliana,  and  dotted  with  dwarf  specimens  of  the 
Vanda.  The  whole  group  was  backed  up  with 
Bamboos,  which  served  to  set  off  the  beauty  and 
brightness  of  the  flowers.  All  the  plants  bore  flowers  of  a 
uniform  colour,  being  evidently  of  one  variety,  and  that  a  good 
one.  We  have  seen  the  plants  taller,  but  on  this  occasion  some 
of  them  were  dwarf,  but  equally  well  flowered  as  the  tall  ones. 


Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  had  a  similar  group  to  Sir  F.  Wigan  in 
point  of  extent,  but  it  was  quite  different  in  effect,  owing  to  the 
large  numbers  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  employed  in  the  same,  par¬ 
ticularly  hi  the  centre  of  the  group,  which  consisted  of  several 
lure  varieties  of  that  species,  both  pale  and  dark  in  colour. 
Other  pieces  were  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums.  Amongst  the 


Cattleyas  very  chaste  and  pretty  were  C.  lowryana  and  C. 
Skinneri  alba,  C.  intermedia  Gatton  Park  var.,  C.  i.  alba,  and  C. 
Mossiae  reineckiana.  Larger  flowers,  and  perhaps  more  effective, 
were  those  of  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Schroderae,  C.  Mendeli,  and  others 
of  that  class.  Very  choice  Odontoglossums  were  O.  anderso- 
nianum  Gatton  Park  var.,  0.  crispum  colmanianum,  O.  c.  casta- 
nea,  O.  c.  Margery  Turrell  Giles,  and  0.  ramosissimum.  He  had 
a  splendid  piece  of  Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum  and  several 


Rose  Blush  Rambler  (See  Roses  ) 

tall  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums  ■  along  the  back.  In  the 
matter  of  greenery  he  used  Asparagus  Sprengeri  very  freely, 
having  some  baskets  of  it  on  the  top,  so  that  their  long  sprays 
hung  down  in  trails.  The  Maidenhair  Ferns  were  also  freely 
used,  along  the  front  of  the  group  especially. 

The  main  feature  of  the  group  of  Orchids  set  up  by  J .  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lupton),  Beardwood,  Black¬ 
burn,  were  large  and  well  flowered  plants  of  Cattleyas. 
Amongst  them  we  noted  varieties  of  C.  mossiae,  C.  Mendeli,  C. 
Mossiae  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  others  of  that  class.  He  had 
also  some  fine  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  large  and 
white,  or  variously  blotched  flowers,  0.  Queen  Alexandra 
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Luptoni.  He  had  plenty  of  flowers,  but  if  they  had  been  un¬ 
dulated,  or  otherwise  arranged  in  little  groups,  it  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  exhibit.  The  few  Palms 
at  the  back,  and  the  Maidenhair  Ferns  used  as  a  groundwork, 
scarcely  relieved  the  mass  of  colour. 

M.  Floremt  Claes,  63,  Rue  des  Champs,  Etterbe-ck,  Brussels, 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  choice  varieties  of  Odontoglossums. 
Very  choice  were  6.  crispum  Esquire,  O.  c.  Chant©  merle,  O. 
Adrianae,  0.  Adriana©  in  variety,  and  numerous  specimens  of  0. 
crispum,  including  a  very  pale  yellow  variety. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Duncan),  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  exhibited  O.  crispum  Venus,  O.  c.  Muriel,  and  O. 
aaidersondanum  Dulce,  all  very  highly  coloured  or  blotched. 

Messrs.  James  and  A.  A.  McBeam,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  splendid  group  of  Odontoglossums,  consisting  chiefly  of 
O.  crsipum  and  O.  luteo-purpureum  and  its  allies.  Very  fine 
was  a  spike  of  O.  c.  Kathleen,  0.  Rolfae,  and  O.  c.  roseum.  They 


Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oak-  ' 
wood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  Odonto¬ 
glossum  named  0.  crispum  graireanum,  the  segments  of  which 
were  almost  covered  with  an  orange  brown  blotch.  Interesting 
and  handsome  also  were  the  hybrid  forms  of  Phaius,  including 
P.  Chapmani,  a  delicate  mixture  of  fawn  and  crimson  and  rose. 
Equally  handsome  was  that  named  P.  Phoebe  aureus. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  magni¬ 
ficent  group  of  Orchids  of  a  very  varied  character,  and  one  of 
the  finest  and  best-arranged  groups  which  they  have  ever  exhi¬ 
bited.  The  quality  of  the  plants  employed,  no  less  than  the 
taste  of  the  arrangement,  made  this  one  of  the  most  attractive 
exhibits  in  the  show.  Very  conspicuous  were  the  plants  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  Phalenopsis  amabilis,  Cypripedium  cau- 
clatum,  Laelio-cattleya  canhamiana  Rex,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
punctato-violaeeum,  and  others,  which  were  elevated  on  pedestals 
‘and  greatly  relieved  the  monotony  of  a  flat  surface.  The  large 


Rosa  rugosa  repens  alba.  (Ste  Roses.) 


also  had  splendid  varieties  in  0.  Hallii  Brighton  Gem,  O.  ander- 
soniannm,  O.  Hallii  leucoglossum,  and  many  finely  blotched 
varieties  of  0.  crispum,  without  any  special  name.  They  were 
brought  up  chiefly  to  show  the  cultivation  which  they  enjoyed 
in  their  nurseries  at  Cooksbridge.  Some  of  the  O.  crispums 
were  flowering  for  the  first  time,  but  others  carried  very  long 
spikes. 

Messrs.  Wm .  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  choice  group  of  Orchids  of  moderate  size,  but  including  some 
very  fine  varieties,  and  all  well  flowered.  Very  choice  things 
were  Odontoglossum  Adriana©  chelsoniense,  0.  crispum  Chelsoni, 
O.  Andrianae  Lucius,  0.  wilckeanum  Nestor,  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae  cheltoniensis,  the  latter  being  a  pale  and  very  choice 
variety.  Scattered  through  the  group  were  various  others  usually 
handsomely  blotched,  hut  without  any  special  names.  Some 
were  staged  under  bell  glasses,  and  the  monotony  of  a  flat  surface 
was  broken  by  the  elevation,  of  some  of  the  plants.  Some  Palms 
were  staged  at  the  back,  and  Maidenhair  Ferns  formed  tire 
groundwork.  The  principal  effect  was  produced  by  the  massive 
plants  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  the  long  spikes  of  the 
Odontoglossums. 


Palms  at  the  top  of  the/  exhibit  were  more  effectively  done  than 
any  other  case  where  the  same  species  was  employed.  Very 
striking  was  the  enormous  lip  of  Laelio-cattleya  calistoglossn, 
also  the  masses  of  Laelia  purpurata,  Brasso-cattleya  Empress 
of  Russia,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Fred.  K.  Sander  (handsomely 
blotched  with  crimson-purple),  L.  c.  digbyano  Mossiae  Sander’s 
var.,  L.  c.  canhamiana  Fire  King,  and  Oncidium  marshallianum, 
with  long  spikes  or  panicles  of  bloom.  The  Odontoglossums, 
Miltonias,  Laelias,  and  Laelio-qattleyas  were  undoubtedly  the 
finest  features  of  this  splendid  exhibit. 

Messrs.  John  Cowan  and  Co.,  Limited,  Gateacre  Nurseries, 
Gateacre,  Liverpool,  exhibited  an  extensive  group  of  Orchids,  the 
bulk  of  which  consisted  of  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas. 
Several  plants  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  and  Palms  served  to 
relieve  the  surface  of  the  group.  They  had  also  choice  things 
in  Cattleya  schilleiriana,  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae,  C. 
niveum,  C.  Skinneri  alba,  C.  Gertrude  Hollington,  Cattleya  in¬ 
termedia  alba.  The  plants  already  mentioned  formed  the  main 
features  of  the  exhibit,  but  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  various 
other  more  or  less  interesting  types  amongst  them. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  an  ex- 
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tensive  and  very  profusely-flowered  group  of  Orchids.  The  most 
of  them  consisted  of  Odontoglossum  cxispum  in  variety,  but 
there  were  also  well-flowered  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums 
more  or  less  hidden  in  the  recesses,  between  which,  again,  nestled 
small  Orchids,  such  as  Sophronitis  grandiflora.  They  had  a 
massive  piece  of  Musdavallia  veitchiana  grandiflora,  also  equal  ly 
well-flowered  pieces  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cypripedium  grande, 
Laelio-cattleya  Aphrodite,  Vanda  teres,  Onciclium  concolor,  and 
many  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossom  Adrianae,  including  O.  A. 
ma<mificum,  with  very  handsomely-spotted  flowers.  A  good 
thin»,  also,  was  O.  triumplxans  latisepalum.  Amongst  them 
also  we  noted  varieties  of  0.  andersonian  un  and  O.  ruckerianum. 
The  plants  of  Dendrabium  Bensoniae  were  notable  for  their 
dwarf  habit  and  profusely-flowered  character. 

Messrs  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
.  very  lar"e  group  of  Orchids,  the  bulk  of  which  were  made  up 
of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Laelia 
purpurata,  Miltonia  vexil¬ 
laria,  Laelio-cattleya  G.  S. 

Ball,  Phaius  Norman,  Odon- 
toglossunis,  and  Oncidums. 

Very  choice  were  Odonto- 
olossum  crispum  the  Kaiser, 

Laelio-cattleya  striata.  They 
had  a  massive  piece  of  Cat¬ 
tleya  skinneri.  Tire  plants 
were  variously  undulated, 
some  of  them  being  elevated 
on,  pedestals,  and  the  whole 
set  up  on  a  groundwork  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
exhibited  a  very  extensive 
group  of  Orchids,  the  finest 
of  which  was  produced  by 
Cattleyas,  which  were  mostly 
shown  in  pieces  of  large  size 
or  else  in  closely-arranged 
groups  of  a  kind  or  colour. 

They  had,  however,  fine 
pieces  of  Cattleya  skinneri 
and  smaller  pieces  of  C. 
mossiae  Hercules,  C.  men- 
delii,  C.  skinneri  alba,  C. 
schilleriama,  Brasso-cattleya, 

Imperatrice  de  Russie,  Laelia 
purpurata,  Vanda  teres, 

Cymbidum  lowianum,  Chysis 
bractescens,  Laelio-cattleya 
highburyensis  magnifica,  and 
Masdevallia  veitcHianum 

grandiflora.  They  also  had 
grandly-flowered  pieces  of 
Dendrobium  bensoniae,  On- 
cidium  macranthum,  and  O. 
marshallianum. 

Mr.  ,1.  Robson,  Bowdon 
Nurseries,  Altrincham,  sent 
a  nice  group  consisting  priiv 
cipally  of  finely  flowered 
Odontoglossum  Masdevallia 
Veitchii.  Among  the  Cat¬ 
tleyas  and  Laelias  were  good 
varieties  of  C.  Mendelli,  C. 

Skinneri,  and  Laelia  pur¬ 
purata.  Prominent  among 
Cypripediums  were  C.  Cal¬ 
losum  Pandora  and  C. 

Gowerii. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  had  a  pretty  group 
consisting  of  finely  flowered 
Cymbidium  Lowii,  Vanda 
tricolor,  Tliunias  Cattleyas, 

Cypripediums,  and  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Pilshy),  sent  a  choice  and 
pretty  group  of  interesting  and  finely  flowered  Odontoglossums, 
the  most  prominent  among  them  'being  O.  crispum  Grand 
Duchess,  the  ground  colour  white  suffused  with  rose,  and 
beautifully  spotted  with  brown.  0.  c.  Marjory,  belonging  to 
the  sunset  forms  of  0.  crispum  ;  O.  c.  Priam  Minuter,  spotted 
with  reddish-brown  ;  Cypripedium  Callosum  Sanderae,  and 
Cattleya  Schroderae  alba. 


Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford,  sent  hybrid  Cat¬ 
tleyas  and  tine  Odontoglossums. 

M.  Jules  Hye  De  Grom,  Ghent,  sent  a  fine  variety  of  the 
hybrid  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  (Pescatorei  and  crispum) 
and  0.  amoernum  (Pescatorei  and  sceptrum),  very  finely 
flowered  and  bright  in  colour. 

M.  Charles  V uylsteke,  Ghent,  had  ( >.  Merifioum  crispum  an  1 
sceptrum,  which  resmbled  the  hybrid  ardentissimum  also  shown. 

M.  C.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  sent  a  remarkable  hybrid 
Vanda  between  V.  teres  and  V.  suavis. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.  sent  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Wagnerii  var.  Ashtoni,  a  lovely  form,  both  in  form  ami 
substance. 


A  magnificent 

O 


CALADIUMS. 

group  of  Caladinms  was  set  up  by  Messrs 


Tomato  Best  of  All.  (See  Fruit  and  Vegetables.)' 


John  Peed  and  Son  in  the  big  tent,  and  was  confined  to  this 
class  of  plant.  The  beautiful  white-lea.ved  Candiduni  still  holds 
its  own  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  tine  plant  also  was  that 
named  Mme.  J.  R.  Box,  with  soft  rose  pink  leaves  and  mottled 
green  edge.  In  this  group  also  was  the  largest  plant  of  John 
Peed  we  have  seen  ;  the  huge  leaves  are  green  with  a  red  centre. 
Other  exhibition  plants  of  the  largest  size  were  Oriflamme,  rich 
carmine-red  and  green  edge  ;  Roncador,  rose  with  green  netting  ; 
Diamantina,  deep  green  mottled  with  pink  and  even  carmine  ; 
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Baron  Adolphe  Rothschild,  brilliant  red  and  carmine  centre  ; 
Lady  Mosley,  warm  rose  with .  green  edge  and  translucent ; 
Jules  Picot,  delicate  red  and  netted  with  deep  green  ;  Lord 
Rosebery,  bright  green  with  rose  and  carmine  centre  ;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  brilliant  rose  with  green  edge  and  translucent  ;  Arthur 
Dickson,  a  new  creamy-white  variety,  with  red  spots  ;  Charle¬ 
magne,  with  a  huge  red  leaf  and  green  netting  ;  Marquis 
d’Albertas,  white,  with  heavy  green  mottled  margin  ;  Triomphe 
de  Comte,  brilliant  carmine  with  olive  green  border  ;  Gaspard 
Craver,  red  centre  with  broad  green  margin  ;  L’Automne,  soft 
greenish-yellow  with  pink  blotches  ;  Icaris,  red  netted  with 
green  and  bordered  green.  These  were  all  arranged  in  excel¬ 
lent  fashion,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sunless  spring,  were  of 
huge  size,  well  coloured,  and  in  excellent  exhibition  form. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  stove  plants,  the  leading  features  of  which  were 
Caladiums,  Crotons,  fine  leaved  Dracaenas,  and  Dieffenbachias. 
Amongst  the  Caladiums  they  had  large  and  splendidly-coloured 
pieces  of  the  Mikado,  Baron  de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  H.  Veitch, 
Heine  de  Denmark,  Harry  Lovett,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and 
Triomphe  de  Comte.  Along  the  Pont  were  smaller  and  usually 
very  brightly  coloured  plants  of  the  other  varieties  of  Caladium, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  serviceable  in  the  stove  or  warm 
conservatory,  or  for  table  decoration,  lor  instance,  they  had 
very  lovely  plants  of  Princess  of  Teck,  Lorraine,  Isis,  Sir  Oswald 
Moslev,  Lady  Mosley,  Mme.  E.  Pvnaert,  May  Archer,  Comte  de 
Germiny.  All  of  tire  above  were  exceedingly  richly  coloured, 
showing  that  Mr.  Tivey  has  lost  none  of  his  cunning  as  a  grower, 
while  the  arrangement  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  cannot 
omit  mentioning  the  magnificent  pitcher  carried  by  Nepenthes 


Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mme.  Le  C  harme,  and  the 
splendid  new  hybrid  perpetual  I  ran  Karl  Druschke.  Caroline 
Testout,  Spenser,  Aurora,  and  Duchess  of  Albany  were  also 
notable  Roses.  The  lovely  Leuchtstem  was  also  in  good  form. 

Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  also  arranged 
a  very  comprehensive  and  attractive  group  of  Roses,  which  drew 
great  attention  from  the  visitors.  Very  pretty  were  the  young 
standards  of  Rosa  wichuriana,  showing  how  well  adapted  they 
are  for  making  weepers.  The  natural  habit  of  the  plant  is  to 
creep  on  the  ground,  but  by  grafting  them  standard  high  they 
make  excellent  trees  with  umbrella-like  heads,  or,  on  the  other 


Begonia  IIon.  Lady  Weeld.  (See  Begonias.) 


Labuknum  Vossii.  (See  Trees  and  Shrubs.) 


sanguinea  and  N.  mastersiana,  which  carried  ten  pitchers  of  the 
largest  size  of  that  hybrid,  which  was  one  of  the  progeny  of 
N.  sanguinea.  Others  in  the.  group  were  N.  Burkei  excellens  and 
N.  ventricosa.  Along  the  front  they  had  well-grown  plants  of 
such  choice  things  as  Tillandsia  Regnierii,  Nidularium  Meyen- 
dorfii,  Leea  amabilis  splendens,  and  Microstylis  intermedia. 

ROSES. 

A  very  line  effect  was  produced  by  a  large  group  of  Roses  set 
up  by  Messrs,  ffm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  who 
had  a  large  number  of  Pillar  and  Rambler  Roses,  which  by 
their  size  or  height  and  the  varied  colours  of  the  flowers  did  , 
much  to  take  off  any  monotony  that  would  have  prevailed  in  a 
group  of  dwarf  plants  al one.  Very  fine  was  the  new  Dorothy 
Perkins,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  The  double  pink 
flowers  are  produced  with  great  profusion  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  stems.  Waltham  Rambler  is  a  form  of  Rosa  .multiflora 
crossed  with. a,  Tea,  and  produces  a  wealth  of  rosy  pink  flowers 
with  a  white-  centre,  set  off  with  orange  anthers.  The  great 
feature  of  this  Rose  is  that  the  flowers  hang  on  till  the  whole 
of  the  hunch  is  open.  Tall  pot  specimens  of  Crimson.  Rambler 
were  also  conspicuous.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  Rosa,  wichuriana 
very  pretty  was  the  pillar  of  Alberic  Barbier.  Other  fine  Roses 
were  the  new  Perle  de  Neige,  a  white  rambler,  also  Mrs.  R.  G. 


hand,  they  may  be  grown  as  pillar  plants  to  great  advantage. 
Interesting  and  beautiful  was  their  new  Tea  Rambler,  produced 
as  the  result  of  a  secondary  cross.  The  flowers  are  Tea  scented, 
and  out  of  doors  the  blooms  resemble  those  of  a  miniature  lea. 
Other  good  Roses  they  had  in  pots  were  Hellene  Guillot,  butt' 
white;  Primavera,  a  pale  Tea  Rose  of  a  similar  colour  to 
Duchess  of  Portland  ;  the  crimson  hybrid  Tea  Liberty  ;  the  new 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting  ;  the  white  broad-petalled  Tea  named 
Elise  Fugier,  and  the  lovely  Lady  Battersea.  When  grown  as  a 
bush  Rose  in  a  pot  the  hybrid  tea  Mildred  Grant  produces 
blooms  of  enormous  size.  Under  this  treatment  Frau  Karl 
Druschke  also  behaves  Splendidly,  though  it  can  also  be  grown 
tall.  Queen  of  Sweden  is  a  new  one  of  variable  colour,  conical 
in  bud,  orange  salmon  in  the  centre,  and  shading  to  white  on  the 
outer  petals.  Lovely  also  were  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Psyche. 
They  also  had  a  plant  of  Rosa-  rugosa  repens  alba,  a.  hybrid 
between  R.  rugosa  and  R.  wichuriana.'  The  habit  of  it  is  arch¬ 
ing,  and  often  bent  or  twisted  like  a  Japanese  pigmy  tree.  It 
forms  a  huge  bush,  however,  and  we  refer  readers  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  in  another  column  to  show  to^  what  size  it  grows  at 
Cheshunt.  This  was  the  original  bush,  hut  the  foliage  hides 
the  peculiarity  of  the  stems.  , 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  exhibited  a  group  in  the  form  of  cut  Roses  and  Roses  in 
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pots.  They  laid  most  stress  upon  new  and  rare  varieties  or 
rtoses  of  recent  introduction.  '1  hey  had  a  tine  lot  of  their  new 
Tea  Rose  Lady  Roberts,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
reddish-apricot  passing  into  coppery  red  of  a  metallic  hue  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  long  pointed  blooms  of  beautiful 
conical  shape  were  the  admiration  of  visitors.  Another  hand¬ 
some  new  Rose  was  the  hybrid  perpetual,  named  Muriel,  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  salmon  pink,  well  formed,  and  of  a  fine  exhi¬ 
bition  size.  The  hybrid  Tea,  named  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  may 
be  compared  to  K.  A.  Victoria,  from  which  it  differs  by  being 
pink.  The  huge  white  blossom  of  the  hybrid  Tea  Mildred  Grant, 
that  was  the  sensation  of  last  year,  was  in,  fine  condition.  Other 
Roses  of  good  form  in  this  group  were  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  rosy 
flesh  and  salmon  ;  Aimee  Cocliet,  rosy  peach,  with  paler  outer 
petals;  Souv.  de  Jean  Ketten,  rosy  carmine  shaded  salmon; 
Souv.  de  P.  Notting,  Tea,  mixture  of  apricot  and  golden  yellow  ; 
Mine.  Jean  Dupuy,  a  reddish  yellow  Tea;  Peace,  a  beautiful 
white;  Lady  M.  Beauclerc,  Tennyson,  the  lovely  Lady  Batter¬ 
sea,  Boadicea,  Sulphurea,  and  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
Schneewitchen.  They  also'  had  a  new  dwarf  Polyantha  Mine. 
Levavasseur,  like  a  dwarf  Crimson  Rambler,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  closely  similar.  Pretty  also’  was  the  saffron-yellow 
flowers  of  Rene  Andre,  one  of  the  hybrids  of  the  Rosa  wichu- 
riana  type.  The  group  was  one  of  the  finest  which  the  firm  has 
put  up  at  the  Temple  Show. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  set  up  a 
large  group  of  Roses  in  the  form  of  a  high,  sloping  bank,  on  the 
face  of  which  were  standards  of  such  Roses  as  Mme.  Cusin, 
Muriel  Graham®,  Niphetos,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Crimson  Rambler.  The  last-named  variety  was  also 
grown  in  the  form  of  dwarf  trained  bushes,  and  also  covered 
an  arch  of  some  3ft.  in  depth,  resembling  that  of  a  bridge.  He 
also  had  some  Pelargoniums  and  a  few  Carnations  in  the  group, 
which  filled  one*  end  of  the  big  tent. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  exhibited  a  group  of  Roses,  consisting  largely  of  the 
new  Blush  Rambler,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  They  had 
35  plants  of  it.  Other  pot  Roses  they  exhibited  were  Margaret 
Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mrs.  Cocker,  Clio 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Antoine  Rivoire,  The 
Garland,  Dundee  Rambler,  Mrs.  Paul,  Felicite  Perpetue 
Moschata  alba,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Lady  Myra  Beauclerc,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  various  others  in  great  variety. 
The  Blush  Rambler  attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  had  a  fine  lot  of  Richardia 
elliottiana,  with  a  groundwork  of  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor.  The  background  of  the  group  consisted  of  Palms,  Rose 
Crimson  Rambler,  Azaleas  of  the  Ghent  types,  A  iburnum 
plicatum,  Liliurn  Harrisii,  and  various  others,  the  whole  forming 
a  most  interesting  display. 

Mr.  G.eorge  Mount,  Canterbury,  exhibited  a>  collection  of 
Roses,  some  in  pots  and  some  in  the  cut  stage.  Excellent  were 
his  cut  blooms  of  Caroline  Testout,  Bessie  Brown,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mildred 
Grant,  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Woods,  Swaythling,  Hants,  arranged  a  small 
group  of  the  Polyantha  Rose  Mme.  Levavasseur  on  the  glass. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son  had  a  bank  of  Rose, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  trained  in  balloon  shape,  and  well  flowered. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  exhibited  a  collection,  of  Roses 
in  the  form  of  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,  chiefly  the1  Rambler 
varieties,  including  Crimson  Rambler,  Alberto  Barbiei, 
Leuchtstern  Dorothy  Perkins,  Rene  Andre. 

CLEMATIS. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  rather  a  novel 
group  of  Clematis  and  Roses.  Instead  of  the  solid  bank  of  large 
pot-plants  of  Clematis,  as  on  former  occasions,  they  had  fewer 
of  the  large  plants,  and  the  others  were  differently  trained. 
Amongst  large  plants  of  Clematis  were  well-flowered  specimens 
of  Mrs.  G.  Jackman,  Venus  victrix,  purpu  'ea  elegans,  and 
Enchantress.  Other  varieties  were  trained  in  the  form  of  trel¬ 
lises,  such  as  Excelsior,  a  handsome  white,  Mrs.  G.  Jackman, 
and  the  double  lavender  Belle  of  Woking.  They  also  had  a 
pathway  round  the  back  of  the  group  of  Clematis,  and  covering 
the  arches  were  well-flowering  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler.  Bam¬ 
boos  also  formed  the  sides  of  the  walk  in  places,  but  the  Roses 
on  the  arches  were  certainly  a  novelty.  Along  the  front  of  the 
group  they  had  various  other  flowering  plants  ;  also  a  new  crested 
Variety  of  Asparagus  plumosus. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  very  extensive  group  of  Clematis  in  plants  of 
moderate  size,  and  grown  in  pots.  Very  interesting  and  choice 
varieties  were  the  mauve  King  Edward  VII.  ;  the  Duchess,  pale 
blush  ;  Fairy  Queen,  of  huge  size,  and  white  with  a  rosy  stripe 
along  the  centre  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  Jackman,  white  ;  purpurea  elegans, 


like  a  greatly  magnified  Jackmani ;  Ville  de  Lyons,  with  dark 
purple-red  flowers  ;  and  Mme.  Ed.  Andre,  similar  in  colour  to 
the  last  named,  but  with  broader  and  very  imbricate  petals. 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  double  varieties  was  the  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  large  white  flowers. 

GLOXINIAS. 

As  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
erected  a  special  pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  their  exhibits 
by  the-  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Hon.  Sir 
William  Grantham.  Gloxinias  formed  only  part  of  their 
splendid  exhibit,  but  they  were  larger  and  finer  than  ever.  The 
splendid  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  gave  no  indication  what 
ever  of  the  unfavourable  spring  through  which  they  have  passed. 
It  seems  almost  invidious  to  single  out  any  variety  as  better  than 
another,  because  each  is  the  best  of  its  own  particular  colour, 
and  any  collection  would  be  incomplete  without  the  best  of  each 


Redeea  arisoeea  AMURENSIS.  (See  Trees  and  Shrubs.) 


particular  hue  at  least.  The  pure  white  variety,  Her  Majesty, 
is  more  than  up  to  the  usual  standard  in  size  and  purity.  Very 
attractive  also  was  the  variety  Duchess  of  Connaught,  which 
was  specially  noticed  by  Tier  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Connaught  last  year  at  the  Holland  House  Show,  when  Her 
Royal  Highness  gave  permission  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  to 
name  it  after  her.  Reading  Scarlet,  Duchess  of  York,  Duke  of 
York,  and  other  standard  named  varieties  raised  by  the  firm 
were  also  shown  in  excellent  form.  Their  spotted  hybrids  were 
also  well  shown,  and  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  group  of  Gloxinias,  in  much  finer  form 
than  they  have  hitherto  had  at  the  Temple  Show.  The  plants 
were  in  thirty-two,  and  a  few  in  twdnty-four  size  pots,  and  were 
very  floriferous.  Where  all  were  so  good,  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  the  best,  but  some  of  those  which  had  no  names  at  all  were 
equally  as  fine  as  the  named  ones.  If  names  may  be  given,  we 
may  mention  Countess  of  Warwick,  soft  pink  ;  H.  Edwin  Peed, 
crimson  ;  W.  Weaver,  brilliant  purple  blue  ;  Royal  Purple,  of 
the  colour  indicated  by  the  name  ;  Lady  Roberts,  of  the  purple 
seen  in  the  Petunia  ;  Empress  of  India,  dark  violet ;  C.  Young 
crimson  scarlet;  Margaret,  white,  with  a  blue  zone;  Duchess 
of  York,  white  spotted,  with  soft  violet ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  rich 
dark  purple  ;  Beacon,  brilliant  crimson  scarlet ;)  and  John 
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Peed,  blue,  with  purple  lob  m  g.  They  also  had  many  seedlings 
selected  from  last  year’s  sowings,  and-,  needless  to  say,  Uny 
were  all  their  very  best  types,  being  improvements  either  m 
size,  form,  or  colour,  upon  the  older  varieties.  .  , 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London,  exhibited  a 
set  of  their  Gloxinias,  arranged  with  their  large  group  m  JNo. 
tent.  The  plants  were  grown  in  forty-eight  and  thirty-. wo  size 
pots,  a  few  being  in  larger  ones.  All  the  plants  were  exceec  - 
in<dy  well  flowered,  each  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
named  varieties  they  had  Goliath,  scarlet,  with  a  white  edge; 

“  Cyclops,  violet  purple,  with  a  white  edge  ;  Fire  King,  crimson 
scarlet;  Victoria,  white;  Snow  King,  still  larger,  and  equally 
pure  m  colour  ;  and  Defiance,  scarlet,  shading  to  rose  at  the 
edges.  They  also  had  numerous  unnamed  seedlings,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  leading  colours  to  be  had  in  Gloxinia. 

CACTI. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  a  beautiful  lot 
of  Phyllocacti,  varying  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  showing 
a  great  variety  of  colours.  Very  handsome  were  Hecla,  large 
scarlet  with  a  violet  flush  ;  Ensign,  orange-scarlet ;  Epirus,  sott 
salmon-pink  ;  La  Belle,  white,  the  outer  segments  being  pale 
yellow ;  Ena,  bright  orange-scarlet ;  Romeo,  orange-scarlet, 
with  a  violet  flush  ;  Beethoven,  salmon-pink,  and  various  other 

charming  colours.  . 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Cacti,  including  Echinocactus  Grusoni,  E.  Einoryi, 
E  ingens,  Mamillarias,  Opuntias,  Cereus,  Pilocereus  senilis,  and 
a  fine  lot  of  Phyllocactus  Pforsdorensis ;  in  full  bloom.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  was  unique  of  its  kind  in  the  show. 

A  small  group  of  Cacti  in  the  open  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Richard 
Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

FERNS. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  -Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Ed¬ 
monton,  staged  a  large  bank  of  choice  Ferns,  consisting  of 
Gleichenias,  "  Davallias,  Pteris,  Lomarias,  Platyceriums, 
Adiantums,  Gymnogrammes,  amongst  which  were  also  some  tall 
specimens  of  tree  Ferns.  Amongst  individual  plants  the  most 
noticeable  were  Polypodium  Schneideri,  a  charming  and  orna¬ 
mental  hybrid  between  P.  aureum  and  P.  cambricum.  The 
fronds  are  of  a  deep  vivid  green,  with  wavy  pinnules.  A  curious 
Fern  was  Adiantum  macrophyllum  albostriatum,  the  green 
pinnae  of  which  were  streaked  and  mottled  with  creamy  white. 
Asplenium  omatuni,  with  deep  bronzy  green  fronds,  reminds  one 
of  the  cut-leaved  Beech  in  appearance.  Lomaria  l’Herminieri 
is  a  charming  dwarf  species,  with  rosettes  of  deep  green  fronds, 
the  young  ones  in  the  centre  being  remarkable  for  the  deep 
crimson  colouring  of  the  pinnae.  Pteris  scaberula  is  a  remark¬ 
able-looking  species,  more  like  a  finely  cut  Davallia  than  a 
Pteris.  It  has  creeping  rhizomes,  and  is  a  valuable  plant  for 
clothing  a  rockery  in  a  cool  fernery. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  staged  a  well-grown  lot  of  Ferns,  including 
grand  pieces  of  Pteris  Childsii,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  Pteris 
Summersii,  a  finely-crested  form  of  P.  Wimsettii  ;  Polypodium 
Schneideri,  and  various  others. 

AZALEAS. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex,  exhibited 
a  large  and  very  effective  group  of  Azaleas  of  the  A.  mollis  and 
A.  mollis  x  sinensis  types.  Standards  were  stood  all  over  the 
group  in  a  groundwork  of  plants  of  the  same  class.  The  distinct 
fragrance  arising  from  these  was  not  their  least  attractive 
feature  for  the  general  public.  Numerous  jilants  of  Anthony 
Koster  produced  a  very  fine  effect.  Very  fine  varieties  also  were 
Florodora,  Alima  Tadema,  Konigin  Sophia,  J.  C..  Van  Tol,  M. 
Koster,  and  General  Vetter.  Some  of  the-  double  varieties  of  A. 
rustica  flo.  pi.  were  very  charming,  including  Aida,  Byron, 
Ramona,  II  Tasso,  Meceme,  and  Velasque. 

STREPTOCARPI. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  group 
of  something  like  250  pots  of  St'reptocarpi.  A  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  now  been  effected  in  their  strain  of  S.  achimeniflorus, 
the  flowers  being  much  larger  and  very  freely  produced. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  it  we  noted  S.  a.  giganteus,  with  large 
pale  mauve  flowers  ;  S.  a.  rosea,  rose,  with  a  white  throat,  and 
striped  with  yellow  or  rase  ;  S.  a.  album,  some  of  which  were 
pure  white  and  others  with  a  yellow  throat.  Some  of  these 
flowers  were  nearly  3in.  across  the  long  way  of  the  flower.  We 
understand  they  were  grown  at  thie  Feltham  nurseries  of  the 
firm.  They  were,  sown  twelve  months  ago  last  January,  and 
are  now  flowering  for  the  second  time.  The  older  strain  of 
Veitch’s  hybrid  perpetual  Streptocarpus  was  also  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  of  the  named  varieties  of  this  type  we  might  mention 
Leda,  white,  with  a  yellow  throat  ;  Virgil,  a  large  white  with 


dark  violet  bands  on  the  lower  lip,  and  strikingly  handsome  ; 
Veitch’s  white  is  also  a  very  good  thing.  Since  these  flowers 
have  been  taken  to  Feltham  they  have  greatly  increased  in  size, 
and  include  a  bewildering  variety  of  colour.  In  any  case  they 
demonstrated  how  well  they  are  suited  for  cool  conservatory 
and  greenhouse  decoration. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  small  group 
of  Streptocarpus  m  32-size  pots  arranged  near  their  group  of 
Begonias.  A  purple  and  dark  crimson  variety  was  named  Mrs. 

J.  Chamberlain.  Princess  of  Wales  was  white  with  blue  bands 
m  the  throat,  and  White  Queen  was  pure  white.  Most  of  the 
plants  had  no  names,  but  were  seedlings  in  a  great  range  of 
colours,  chiefly  in  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  white  variously 
banded  and  lined  in  the  throat. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  had  a  small  group  of  Streptocarpus 
in  32-size  pots.  The  plants  were  well  flowered,  and  carried 
numerous  flower  stems  on  each  plant,  with  two  to  six  flowers  on 
a  stalk.  They  were  of  various  shades  of  blue,  purple,  lavender, 
and  white. 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenliam  House. 
Elstree,  exhibited  a  large  and  splendidly  flowered  group  of 
Streptocarpus  in  24-size  pots.  Each  plant  produced  a  great 
number  of  scapes,  bearing  two  to  six  flowers  each.  The  colours 
ranged  from  blue  to  violet,  purple,  rose,  blush  red,  and  white, 
with  all  intermediate  shades. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  ne>v 
plants,  having  a  very  large  exhibit  (No.  4  tent).  Some  of  the 
more  noticeable  of  these  new  plants  were  Ficus  pandurata, 
Alpinia  Sanderae,  ITeliconia  Edwardus  Rex,  Pandanus  Sanderi, 
striped  with  yellow  ;  Nicotiana  rubra,  a  carmine  flowered 
Tobacco  ;  'Selaginella  watsoniana,  forming  a  mass  of  silvery 
grey  ;  Pteris  Massionieri,  with  leaves  of  various  forms,  the 
parentage  being  P.  iserrulata  x  P.  tremula;  Nicotiana  Sanderae, 
with  large  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  and  Romenovia  Nicolai,  a 
Palm  with  the  young  leaves  coloured  red.  They  also  had 
various  other  useful  or  interesting  exhibits,  forming  altogether 
a  large  group. 

M.  L.  J.  Draps-Dom,  Laeken,  Brussels,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  a  beautifully  coloured  red-leaved  Dracaena  named  Pere 
Uharon,  and  another  lighter  coloured  one  named  Mine.  V  inkel 
man. 

VARIOUS  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  group  of  50  plants 
of  Kalanchoe  felthnmensis,  the  new  hybrid  produced  as  the  result 
of  crossing  K.  flammea  with  the  jiollen  of  K.  Kirkii,  and  which 
recently  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  flowers  are  made 
up  of  four  scarlet  petals  resembling  K.  flammea,  but  laiger 
and  finer,  while  the  foliage  takes  after  the  pollen  parent.  They 
also  set  up  a  group  of  fifty  plants  of  K.  flammea,  so  that  the 
public  had  ample  opportunity  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
forms.  Another  interesting  group  consisted  of  seventy  plants  of 
Rehmannia  angulata,  having  large  drooping  irregular  flowers, 
something  like  the  old  type  of  Gloxinia,  but  quite  different  in 
effect.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  blotched  with  deep  red  in¬ 
ternally,  and  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  as  the  stems  keep1  growing. _  The  yeilo>v 
flowers  of  Corydalis.  thalictrifo-lia  were  also  very  noticeable,  form¬ 
ing  a  bank  of  some  fifty  plants.  Not  the  least  important  group  ; 
in  this  exhibit  was  150  plants  of  splendidly  grown  Schizanthus 
wisetonemsis  in  a  great  variety  of  colour.  They  also  had  a  group  j 
of  other  types,  such  as  S.  retusus,  S.  r.  albus,  S.  Gra.ha.mi  and  o. 
pinnatus,  producing  masses  of  gorgeous  colours  suitable  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  work. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 
London,  exhibited  a  group  of  fine  foliage  plants,  including  ta  I 
specimens  of  Tree  Ferns,  Dracaena  Victoria,  Tillandsia  lnero- 
giyphica,  and  Amorphophallus  Rivieri.  Other  plants  in  fine 
condition  were  Alocasia  sanderiana,  Maramta  sandenana, 
Dracaena  Doucettii,  Rubus  moluccanus,  Ficus  radicans 
variegata,  Nepenthes  mastersiana,  and  various  others.  The  trout 
was  occupied  with  dwarf  subjects. 

Mr.  William  Ioeton,  Putney  Park  Lame,  S.W.,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,'  set  up  with  bordering  lines  of 
Boromia  heteropliylla,  and  backed  with  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  [ 

Dracaenas,  and  Palms.  . 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons  staged  a  most  interesting  exhibit 
in  the  shape  of  standard  plants  of  dianthus  Dampieri.  grafted 
on  clean,  straight  stems.  The  plants  were  very  freely  flowered, 
and  we  think  ought  to  popularise  the  cultivation  of  the  Glory  j 
Pea  of  Australia,  which  has  hitherto  been  rather  troublesome  j 
to  most  cultivators,  whether  gardeners  or.  otherwise.  By  graft-  j 
ing  them,  however,  their  cultivation  becomes  easy. 

(Continued  on  page  470.) 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

ye  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
e  itely  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
k  vill  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  great  successes  of  the  world  have  been  the  affairs  of  a  second,  a  third  -nay,  even  a  fiftieth  trial.” —  c/0/7/7  Morley. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 


'lie  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
11  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
e  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
igment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
at  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

1CEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
nsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
ay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
ws;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
icessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
aally  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 
ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
>n,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


< 


he  following1  Coloured 
Mates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21. —A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 
March28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
d  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25. -JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  2.— Half-Tone  Plate  of  the  ROCKERY 
J  WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

May  9. — Half-Tone  Plate  of  another  view 

THE  ROCKERY  AT  WENTWORTH 
OUSE. 

May  23. -Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
RISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALC 
ASIAS. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
iblisbers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

Mith  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 

OT,^LPlate  of  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
OTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

XEXT  W EEK  we  shall  present  a  Mono- 
rorae  Plate  of  a  GROUP  OF  CALADIUMS. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Dendrobium  nobile. 

( See  Coloured  Plate.) 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  De-ndrobiums-  to- 
be  imported  was.  D.  nobile-,  and  it  still  con¬ 
tinues  a  great  favourite  with  cultivators 
everywhere.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  in¬ 
dicate  a.  number  of  the  best  varieties  which 
have  been  honoured  with  special  names..  One 
of  the  more  recent  coining  under  our  notice 
is  that  named  D.  nobile-  ro-tundifloruni,  the 
subject  of  our  coloured  Supplement,  to-  which 
we  refer  our  readers,  thereby  saving  minute 
description.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size-, 
and  of  a  lively  rose  purple  on  the  outer  half 
of  the  segments,  fading  towards  the-  centre, 
where-  they  are  almost  white.  The  lip  is 
also-  of  large  size-,  with  the  usual  rich  crimson- 
purple  blotch  in  the  thro-at,  the  area  aro-und 
the  disc  being  creamy  white-,  and  the  tip  of 
a  rich  purple.  The  whole  aspect  of  the- 
flower  is  that  of  a  well-balanced  bloom,  with 
broad  and  rounde-d  segments  to  the  flower. 
The  stem,  with  its  flowers,  from  which  our 
coloured  illustration  was  prepared,  was  sent 
us  by  Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons, 
Queen’s  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  in 
whose  collection  only  have  we  seen  it. 

On  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  plate 
is  a  painting  of  a  single  flower  of  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  to-  show  the  difference  in  colour. 
The  last-named  variety  is  the-  largest  form 
of  D.  noibile  in  cultivation,  being  sometimes 
4  in.  in  diameter.  Of  course,  it  must,  be 
understood  that  both  of  those  varieties  on 
the  plate-  are  very  much  reduced  in  size  iii 
order  to-  get  them  into-  the-  space  at  com¬ 
mand.  Both  the-  bunch  of  flowers  and  the 
blo-o-ms  themselves  were  so-  large  that  they 
had  to-  be- greatly  reduced  in  size.  With  the 
last-named  variety  we-  may  class  D.  n.  san- 
de-rianum,  which  is  similar  in  general 
appearance  and  in  the  rich  colour  of  its 
flowers,  but  all  parts-  of  the  individual  bloom 
are-  much  broader  and  more-  rounded  than  in, 
D.  11.  nobilius.  Another  dark  variety  which 
we  must  not  overlook  is-  D.  n.  wallichianum, 
which  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  rich  ro-se- 
purple  colour  of  its  flowers. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable-  o-f  all  the 
varieties  of  D.  no-bile-  is  that  well  known 
under  the  name- of  D.  n.  cooksonianum,  which 
was-  a.  sport  that  first  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Theodore  Lange-,  Esq.,  o-f  Gates¬ 
head.  Some  of  these  plants  passed  into-  the 
collection  of  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  after  whom 
the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  named  it. 
About  the-  same  time  it  sported  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith.  It, 
also  sported  in  the  collection  of  J.  B.  Mirr- 
le-e-s-,  Esq.,  near  Glasgow,  an  account  o-f  which 
was-  given  in  The  Gardening  World  about 
the  time.  The  special  character  of  this 
variety  is  that  the  petals  have  attempted  to 
form  two-  supernumerary  lips,  not.  identical 
with  the  proper  lip,  but  still  a  bold 
attempt  to  form  a  regular  flower  known  as 
peloria.  An  illustration  of  this  variety  was 
given  in  The  Gardening  World,  Volume 
IV.,  p.  393.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
this  Dendro-be  is  that,  the  sport  should  have 
occurred  at  so  many  places  and  so-  widely 
apart.  They  would  appear  to  have  formed  a, 
part  of  o-ne  original  piece,  probably  in  its 
native  state,,  and  which  must  have-  had  a 
tendency  to-  sport,  in  this  way.  No-  less  re¬ 
markable  is  the  fact,  that  it,  has  remained  so 
constant  under  cultivation.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  is  also  .excellent,  for  many 
cultivators  have  by  this  time  been,  able  to 
add  it  to-  their  collections.  The  variety  has 
a,  synonym  in  D.  nobile  he-athfieldianum, 
named  after  the  place  where  it  originally 
sported. 

A  ne-arly  white  variety  is  under  cultivation, 
and  has  been  named  variously  D.  n.  album 
and  D.  n.  albiflo-rum.  This  is  not  pure 
white,  seeing  that  it  has  got  the  usual  crim¬ 
son  blotch  c-n,  the  lip.  It  is  a.  veiy  valuable 
De-ndrobe,  seeing  that,  at,  a  short,  distance-  the 
flowers  may  practically  be  taken  for  white. 
In  the  s-ame  group  we  should  also,  place-  D.  n. 
ballianium,  by  reason  of  the  co-lo-ur,  but,  no-t 
in  other  respects.  The  flowers  are  rather 
small,  but  of  a,  beautiful  clear  shining  white 
on  the  sepals  and  petals,  while  the  lip  is  more 
nearly  white-  than  in  the-  previously-named 
form.  The-  variety  frequently  turns  up  in 
importations,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
pale-  rosy  pink  blotch  in  the  throat,  but 
varies  in  different  specimens,  some  being 
much  paler  than  others. 
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The  Temple  Show. 

( Continued  from  page  468.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  splendid 
collection  of  Alocasias,  representing  those  which  we  figured  and 
described  in  The  Gardening  World  last  week.  The  plants  were 
in  very  fine  form,  the  leaves  being  of  large  size  and  beautiful 

colour.  .  , 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Hove  and  Brighton, 
exhibited  a  group  of  hard  wooded  plants,  including  fine  groups 
of  Erica  Spencerii,  E.  propeodens,  E.  ventricosa.  magnmea,  and 
E.  v.  rosea,  and  E.  Cavehdishi.  They  also  had  charming  groups 
of  Lesc.henaultia  biloba  major,  with  rich  blue  flowers  lhe 
forms  of  Aphelexis  humilis  were  also  in  fine  form,  and  very 

charming.  ,,,  ,  ■, 

Mr  H  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton,  staged  a 

group  of  single  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  various 
Plants  being  arranged  in  groups  of  a  colour,  on  a  groundwork  of 
Ferns.  Very  fine  were  Lord  Kitchener,  Mme.  A.  Erckener, 
Mdlle.  Meindre,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a  group  of  show  and  regal  Pelargoniums 
in  the  form  of  cut  flowers  set  up  in  bunches  with  their  own  foliage. 
The  number  of  varieties  was  very  great,  and  the  colour  equally 
varied.  He  also  had  a  large  collection  of  ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  set  up  a  fine  group  of  Schizanthus 
wisetonensis  in  the  form  of  dwarf  plants  of  very  varied  co  our 
and  beautifully  flowered.  They  also  had  a  little  group  of 
Diamorphotheca  pluvialis  with  white  flowers  tinted  with  blue  or 

lavender  on  the  back.  v 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  had  a  pavilion  near  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  in  which  they  arranged  some  Schizanthus,  and  a  fine 
bank  of  Petunias,  having  a  great  variety  of  colours,  on  a 
groundwork  of  Ferns.  They  also  had  some  fine  double  varieties. 
A  bank  of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  in  pots,  which  was  set  up 
amongst  the  other  plants,  had  a  very  fine  effect.  . 

In  their  own  pavilion,  between  the  Gloxinias  and  Calceolarias, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  a  very  attractive  bank  of  Cineraria 
Stellata,  or  Sutton’s  Star  Cineraria.  In  the  centre  was  a  new 
yellow  one  named  Senecio  subaur icul atus,  conveniently  classed 
with  this  type  of  plants.  The  others  were  present  m  blue, 
purple,  lavender,  rose,  white  and  porcelain  coloured  forms. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  Royal  Leamington,  Spa,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  a  rather  new  Asparagus  named  A.  myriociadus. 

Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Scarborough,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  new  yellow  Marguerite,  named  Golden  Sun,  with 
flowers  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  yellow  variety,  but  larger 
and  finer.  They  had  a  little  group  of  it.  .  Q  „ 

The  "Right  Hon.  Lord  Braybrooke,  Audley  End,  .bairron 
Walden,  exhibited  a  group  of  Primula  obconica  hybrida  grandi- 
flora,  showing  a  great  variety  of  colour,  some  of  them  being  as 
dark  as  ever  we  have  seen  them. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  a  fine  new  Heliotrope,  named  Lord  Roberts  ; 
thev  also  had  some  Pelargoniums,  including  Fire  Dragon,  and 
a  new  one  named  King  Edward.  They  also  showed  some 
Petunias,  and  Verbena  Miss  Willmott. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  some  baskets  of 
Regal  Pelargoniums,  including  Martha  Bouchier,  Godfrey’s 
Pride,  and  Exmouth  Queen. 

CARNATIONS. 


Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Carnations,  including  groups 
of  a  whiteseedling,  Mme.  Therese  Franco,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
Uriah  Pike,  Cecilia,  and  a  new  variety,  Queen  Alexandra,  with 
flowers  of  a  crushed  strawberry  colour. 

Martin  R,  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  The  Warren, 
Hayes,  Kent,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Carnations,  both  of  the 
tree  varieties  and  Malmaison  types.  Very  fine  were  Cecilia, 
Lady  Rose,  Simon  Dale,  Calypso,  a  very  beautiful  fancy  yellow 
ground  Carnation  named  Armada,  with  lemon  flowers  finely- 
flaked  with  heliotrope  ;  Grand  Duke,  pale  yellow  ;  Baldwin 
rose-pink  ;  Mabel,  a  heavy  crimson-edged  yellow  ground  picotee  : 
Lily  Duchess,  a  yellow  ground  fancy  Carnation  ;  and  Abbot,  a 
heavy  crimson-edged  yellow  ground  picotee. 

W.  D.  James,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  West  Dean 
Park,  Chichester,  arranged  a  fine  group  of  Carnations  on  the 
grass,  consisting  of  a  crimson  named  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  a  white 
named  Mrs.  W.  James,  and  a  yellow  one  like  Cecilia. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Carnations,  chiefly  of  the  Malmaison  type, 
several  of  which  did  not  exceed  one  foot  in  height,  namely,  Mrs. 


de  Satge ;  another  fine  variety  was  Mrs.  Torrens ;  Iolanthc 
and  Lady  Rose  were  also  dwarf. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  had  a  small  lot  of  Carnations 
cut  with  long  stems  and  set  up  with  their  own  foliage. 

A  group  of  the  pink  Malmaison  Carnation,  Princess  of  Wales, 
was  exhibited  by  Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  p 
Leadbetter),  Tranlby  Croft,  Hull.  They-  occupied  a  comer  of 
one  of  the  side  borders  of  the  big  tent,  and  had  large,  richly- 
coloured  flowers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  set  up  a  collection  of  Malmaison 
Carnations  on  the  floor  of  the  big  tent.  Very  fine  varieties  were 
Churchwarden,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Charles  Fremantle,  Albion. 
Lady  Rose,  Gemma,  Thora,  Princess  of  Wales,  Calypso,  Nell 
Gwynne,  Cecilia,  and  various  other  popular  varieties. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  had  a 
large  and  very  attractive  group  of  hardy  and  greenhouse  plants, 
the  main  features  of  which  were  the  Carnations,  mostly  Mal¬ 
maison  varieties.  They  had  these  arranged  in  the  bays  and 
valleys  of  their  group,  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  conical  mound, 
at  the  corner  close  to  the  walk.  Choice  varieties  were  Sir  Chas. 
Fremantle,  Baldwin,  Lord  Welby,  Nell  Gwynne,  Maggie 
Hodgson,  Nautilus,  Juliette,  Lady  Ulrica,  Albion,  and  other 
new  or  recent  varieties.  They  also  had  the  old  Malmaison  and 
Princess  of  "Wales  in,  quantity.  Very  handsome  was  the  new 
border  Carnation,  named  Mrs.  Torrens,  a  yellow  ground,  with  a 
bright  scarlet  edge,  and  fine  lines,  of  the  same  colour.  The 
group  was  much  admired  by  visitors. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Elliot,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  small 
collection  of  Carnations  set  up  on  a  ground  work  of  Asparagus 
scandens  and  A.  Sprengeri.  The  principal  varieties  of  Car¬ 
nations  shown  were  Queen  of  Holland,  Uriah  Pike,  C.  A. 
Dana,  and  Janie  Piper. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  staged  some  varieties  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations,  including  Princess  of  Wales,  Calypso,  and  Church 
Warden. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  exhibited  a  small  group 
of  Carnations  in  pots,  to  show  the  value  of  their  speciality. 
The  plants  were  very  floriferous. 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS. 

Mr..  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Carracenias,  Pinguicula  caudata,  Dicnaea  muscipula 
or  Venus  Fly-trap,  Drosera  spatliulata,  and  other  species.  One 
of  the  most  finely-coloured  Sarracenias  was  that  named  S. 
hybrida.  S.  flambeau  was  also  highly-coloured,  and  S.  Farn- 
hami  was  beautifully  netted  at  the  top. 

CANNAS. 

The  only  exhibit  of  Cannas  was  that  set  up  by  Messrs.  H. 
Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
small-size  pots,  were  very  dwarf,  and  carried  a  fine  head  of  large 
flowers  in  all  the  leading  colours  found  in  this  class  of  plants. 
Very  choice  varieties  were  Black  Prince,  Elizabeth  Hoss,  R. 
Wallace,  Gloriosa,  M.  Florent  Pauwels,  Mrs.  F.  Dreer,  Oscar 
Dannecker,  and  Aurore. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  set  up 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  collection,  df  Sweet  Peas,  raised 
under  glass,  and  including  all  the  best  varieties  in  matter  of 
colour.  Amongst  the  varieties  we  noted  Prima  Donna, 
New  Countess  of  Radnor,  Blanche  Burpee,  Gorgeous,  Emily 
Henderson,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  -  Salopian,  and  others. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  had  a  small  group  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  cut-  state, 
and  set  up  with  foliage  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  He  had  such 
varieties  as  Gorgeous,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
Sadie  Burpee,  and  various  others. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  flowered  under  glass ; 
they  also  had  many  varieties  of  Spanish  Iris,  in  fine  condition. 
Amongst  the  Sweet  Peas  we  noted  Sadie  Burpee,  Lady 
Beaconsfield,  Miss  Willmott,  Apple  Blossom,  Earliest  of  All, 
Gorgeous,  Emily  Henderson,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  and 
Jeanie  Gordon. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  exhibited 
their  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  their  general  group.  Amongst 
the  varieties  we  noted  Duke  of  York,  Empress  of  India,  Eck- 
ford,  Gracie  Greenwood,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Navy  Blue, 
Countess  of  Cadogan,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  Aubrey  Watts,  15,  Leaden-hall  Street,  E.C. ,  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  fine  bunches  of 
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Lovely,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Triumph,  Gorgeous,  and  Lady 

0lpercv  <Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  Kent  exhibited  a  small 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  nicely  set  up  in  glass  rases  and  con¬ 
sistin'*  of  flowers  of  large  size,  showing  that  they  had  been 
well  grown.  The  varieties  Royal,  Gertie,  Claret,  and  Picotee 

were  very  fine. 

BEGONIAS. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill  London,  occupied 
a  space  of  150  square  feet,  chiefly  filled  with  Tuberous  Begonias 
■n  single  and  double  varieties  of  their  most  recent  selections 
and  best  varieties.  Amongst  their  novelties  m  double  varieties 
(hev  had  Earl  of  Onslow,  dark  crimson  of  finest  form  ;  John  A. 
Lain"  bright  salmon  scarlet  ;  Lady  Londonderry,  of  Camellia 
form°and  pure  white  ;  Lord  Londonderry,  an  extra  fine  variety 
of  crimson  scarlet ;  Pett  Ridge,  bright  scarlet  and  fane  in Joim  , 
Sir  Charles  Tennant,  a  large  upright  flower  of  a  bright  salmon 
Sir  James  Miller,  another  shapely  flower  of  similar  coloui  m 
t,he  last;  and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  They  also  had  a  number  of  varieties 
which  they  termed  “  duplex  strain,”  having  more 
numerous  petals  than  the  single.  Amongst  single 
varieties  they  staged  Admiral  Freer,,  an  tie,  a 
splendid  variety  of  dark  crimson ;  Earl  of  Den¬ 
bigh,  salmon  scarlet,  and  equally  fine  in  form  ; 

Lady  Tenruamt,  deep  yellow,  and  very  pleasing , 

Lord  Howe,  orange  scarlet;  and  Lord  Knollys,  a 
splendid  scarlet  “variety.  We  must  still  add 
another  section  of  this  exhibit  of  Begonias, 
namely,  the  fringed  single  varieties.  Laing’s 
Fringed  White,  fine  .as  it  was,  has  been  excelled 
by  the  novelties  now  exhibited  by  the  firm,  _  and 
which  they  style  the  Royal  set  of  fringed  single 
varieties.  Named  varieties  were  King  Edward, 
crimson ;  Queem  Alexandra,  salmon  blush,  amid 
in  very  fine  form;  Prince  of  Wales,  scarlet; 

Princess  of  Wales,  a  very  chaste  and  pure  white 
flower;  .and  Princess  Victoria,  also  pure  white. 

This  new  strain  is  characterised  by  the  petals 
being  more  or  less  deeply  cut  at  the  margins,  the 
effect  being  still  further  heightened  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  the  petals  being  w.avy,  crimped,  or 
goffered. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roup  ell  Park  Nur¬ 
series,  W.  Norwood,  exhibited  a  group  of  tuberous 
Begonias  in  single  and  double  varieties.  Amongst 
the  double  varieties  we  may  mention  a  few  of  the 
very  best,  including  James  Portbhry,  scarlet ; 

John  Poecl,  soft  salmon ;  Lord  Kitchener,  bright 
scarlet,  and  beautifully  fringed ;  Lord  Roberts, 
deep  crimson,  and  a  very  fine  form  ;  Alexander 
McBean,  having  wavy  scarlet,  petais  arranged 
round  a  single  centre  ;  Golden  Empress,  a  mas¬ 
sive  yellow  flower;  and  various  others.  Un¬ 
named  seedlings  were  present  in  great  profusion, 
many  of  them  being  quite  as  good  as  those  which 
have  received  names.  Not  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  naming  of  single  varieties,  as  the 
strain  is  now  of  such  superior  merit.  We  may 
say  that  the  flowers  were  of  large  size,  circular, 
and  of  all  the  most  pleasing  and  telling  colours 
to  be  found  in  this  class  of  florist  flowers. 

Messrs.  Blaekmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath,  exhibited  a  most  attractive  group 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  including  a  large  number 
of  their  own  raising,  and  never  before  exhibited. 

Amongst  the  named  varieties  was  a  double  pale 
yellow  variety  shaded  with  blush,  and  named 
Sophie.  Another  was  named  Fairy,  double  salmon 
yellow,  with  the  petals  beautifully  arranged 
round  a  single  centre ;  and  Vulcan,  a  large 
rich  crimson  flower.  Very  beautiful  also  was  the  Hon.  Lady 
Weeld,  with  orange-buff  flowers  and  broad  petals  regularly 
arranged  around  one  centre.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this 
£-e  variety,  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character 
the  highly  meritorious  strain  exhibited  by  this  firm.  Other 
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lamed  varieties  included  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
i  rich  Camellia-shaped  crimson  flower  ;  Mabel  Keevil,  a  pure 
dnte  form  ;  Frilled  Beauty,  with  large  frilled  salmon-coloured 
lowers  ;  Daffodil,  clear  yellow  ;  Countess  Cromer,  pure  white  ; 
nd  many  others  of  an  equally  high  standard  of  merit. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  exhibited 
■  large  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias,  including  both  single 


and  double  varieties,  all  cf  which  were' in  splendid  form,  the 
various  colours  being  simply  gorgeous.  Some  of  the  finer 
varieties  we  picked  out  at  random  were  Lady  Suifield,  Lady 
Dudley,  Samuel  Pope,  Lady  Audrey  Duller,  Mrs.  James  Port- 
bury,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Miss  Jessie  Cooper,  Mrs.  S.  Pope, 
Miss'  Dolly  Fell,  Lieut, -Colonel  Craigie  Halket,  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  Countess  Cadogan. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  exhibited  .a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias,  set  up  on  a 
ground  work  of  Maidenhair  fern,  variegated  Abutilons,  and 
other  variegated  plants.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were 
Sirdar,  Professor  Lansi.an,  Lady  Evelyn  Gifford,  Mrs.  Moger, 
Miss  Dorothy  Hardwick,  Mr.  Seddon,  W.  King,  St,  George, 
Hilda,  B.  R.  Davis,  Countess  Cromer,  Aurora  Borealis,  Ida, 
Royal  Sovereign,  Beauty  of  Salop,  De  Wet,  Samuel  Pope, 
Heel  a  and  Lord  Kitchener,  all  of  which  were  of  the  largest 
size,  and  in  very  good  form.  The  foliage  also  was  of  a  healthy 
dark  green  colour. 


Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  Beckenham,  set  up  an  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  Begonias,  the  single  and  double  varieties  of 
which  were  about  equally  intermixed.  They  set-  up  some 
plants  along  the  back  of  the  group,  including  Palms  and 
Asparagus,  as  a  background  to  the  group,  Some  of  his  finer 
named  double  varieties  were  Miss  Flor;e  Dear,  Mrs.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Box,  Denver,  Miss  Dorothy  Parker,  Miss  Rose 
Box,  Mrs.  A.  Martin,  J.  Starkey,  and  Lady  Mar. 

Mr.  FI.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  a  group  of  single  tuberous  Begonias  with  large  circular 
flowers  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  including  rose,  yellow, 
orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson. 


Lose  Doeothy  Peekins. 
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CALCEOLARIAS. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  liad  a  collection  of  their  brilliant  prize 
Strain,  of  Calceolarias  arranged  in  No.  1  tent.  They  were  grown 
in  twenty-four  and  sixteen  size  pots,  and  were  shown  in  the  many 
beautiful  colours  now  to  be  found  in  this  strain,  including 
yellow,  cream,  crimson,  orange,  red,  and  other  colours.  Others 
again  had  these  colours  marked,  blotched,  and  netted,  in  a 
very  complicated  and  pleasant  way,  with  darker  colours,  usually 
crimson  or  red,  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  They  also*  had  a 
Pigmy  strain  of  Calceolarias,  notable  for  their  dwarf  habit,  and 
the  small  size  of  the  flowers.  This  strain  was  sent  out  .as  a 
novelty  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  form  has  already  secured  almost 
as  great  a  variety  of  colour  as  in  the  large  flowering  florist  types. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  had  a  magnificent  group  of  Calceo¬ 
larias  in  their  own  pavilion.  They  were  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  group  elevated  at  the  back.  The  flowers  were  of  large 
size,  most  profusely  produced,  and  the  plants  were  all  of  dwarf 
habit.  Almost  every  colour  found  in  this  class  of  plants  was 
represented,  both  in  spotted,  netted,  and  self-coloured  forms. 
The  golden  yellow  Cloth  of  Gold  was  very  fine.  In  front  of 
the  large  types  was  a-  line  of  the  pigmy  strain,  also  shown  in  a 
great  variety  of  colours. 

Mr.  Joseph  Goatley,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  set  up  a  group 
of  Calceolarias  of  large  size  and  trained  in  a  hemispherical 
form.  The  blooms  were  of  large  size,  and  very  handsomely 
blotched. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Limited,  Red  Lodge  Nur¬ 
sery,  Southampton,  had  a  small  exhibit  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
plants.  Some  good  shrubs  were  Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  Vac- 
cinum  coccineum,  Viburnum,  Sieboldii,  Ceanothus  papillosus, 
carrying  immense  quantities  of  flowers  ;  Ledum  palustre, 
Cytisus  praecox,  Daphne  Cneorum  major,  Magnolia  purpurea, 
and  Syringa  Souv.  de  L.  Spath,  a  dark  purple  form. 

A  very  showy  exhibit  of  herbaceous  plants  came  from  Messrs. 
R.  Smith,  Worcester,  though  unfortunately  many  were  un¬ 
named.  German  Iris,  Geum  miniatum,  Phlox  ovat-a,  Sax.  pyra- 
midalis,  several  varieties  of  Trollius,  Lupins,  and  Pyrethrums 
were  the  most  noteworthy  subjects. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Elsenham, 
Essex,  had  a  well-arranged  rock  garden  with  many  good  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  The  deep  blue  Lithospermum  prostratum  was 
charming.  Myosotis  rupicola,  a  very  pleasing  Forget-me-not, 
Phlox  Vivid,  Cypripedium  acaule,  Phlox  G.  F.  Wilson,  Geum 
Heldreichi  superba,  a  very  fine  flower,  Gentiana  acaulis,  and 
Gentiana  verna  were  flowering  with  remarkable  freedom. 
Trollius  Orange  Globe,  Armeria  laueheana,  Saxifraga.  granulata 
plena,  Achillea  argentea,  Cheiranthus  alpfnus,  Veronica  pros- 
trata,  Genista  pilosa,  Trilliums  in  variety,  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
and  Uvularia  grandiflora  were  all  very  beautiful. 

From  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  came  one  of 
the  best  of  rock  gardens  with  an  infinite  variety.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  very  light  and  pleasing,  and  the  plants  were  staged 
in  a  very  natural  manner.  Very  fine  indeed  was  the  new  Incar¬ 
villea  grandiflora,  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  Erigeron  Roylei,  Trilliums. 
Hardy  Cypripediums  were  in  large  numbers,  and  the  variety 
extensive.  Bletia  hyacinthina  is  a  very  charming  plant. 
Ramondias  were  well  flowered,  and  very  pretty  was  a  rare  plant 
named  Conandron  ramondioides.  Myosotis  rupicola,  Gypsophila 
cerastioides,  Dianthus  alpinus.  Aster  alpinus,  and  Saxifraga 
longifolia  were  all  charming.  The  exhibit  was  backed  up  with 
Japanese  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  small  Conifers,  and  other 
flowering  shrubs. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Chesliunt,  staged  a 
mixed  exhibit  of  flowering  shrubs,  alpine  plants,  and  Tulips. 
Conspicuous  rock  plants  were  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Erigeron 
aurantia-cum,  Aster  alpinus,  superbus,  Gentiana  verna,  Saxi¬ 
fraga.  Wallace!,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and  Aubrietia  William 
Marshall. 

A  large  and  showy  exhibit  was  made  by  the  beautiful 
Anemones  of  the  Reamsbottom  strain.  Maidenhair  Ferns  were 
intermixed  with  the  vases  of  cut  flowers. 

A  magnificent  bank  of  Tulips  came  from  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson.  The  best  varieties  were  Gesneriana  lutea,  Zomer- 
schoon,  Coronation  Scarlet,  mauriana.  Caledonia,  macrospila, 
Flambeau,  Nigrette,  Bouton  d’Or,  Viridiflora  Hershell,  Fulgens, 
Mrs.  Moon.  The  exhibit  was  the  most  representative  of  Tulips, 
and  was  a  fine  show  of  well  blended  colour. 

A  fine  new  variety  of  St.  Brigid  Anemone  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom.  The  flowers  were  double,  a  pure  white 
in  colour. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Stokes,  Hillside  Nursery,  Hilperton  Marsh, 
had  a  yase  of  Lupinus  hybridus,  W.  J.  Stokes,  a  pale  coloured 
variety. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  large  quantity 


of  Violas  and  Pansies.  The  Violas  were  both  arranged  in 
sprays  and  growing  in  pans,  and  the  Pansies  were  all  shown 
upon  boards.  Many  of  those  were  of  immense  size,  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  colour.  Conspicuous  among  the  Violas,  wdiich 
seemed  the  favourite,  were  Ada  Anderson,  Butterfly,  Hawke, 
Meteor,  Blue  Cloud,  Hector  McDonald,  Shamrock,  Lark, 
Ithuriel,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Mrs.  J.  M’Crae 
True  Blue,  General  Hunter,  Endymion,  Mrs.  F.  W.  R.  John¬ 
ston,  and  Maggie  Curris. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  'Somerset,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  tree  Paeonies,  both  in  pots  and  in  a  cut  state. 
Some  of  the  finer  varieties  were  Elizabeth,  Lord  Kitchener, 
Lady  Selborne,  Julius  Caesar,  Queen  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  General  Baden  Powell,  and  Orme,  all  of  which  were 
either  single  or  semi-double,  but  showing  a  great  range  of  colour 
from  crimson  to  orange,  scarlet,  salmon  pink,  and  other  shades. 
They  also  had  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Delphiniums,  being 
merely  some  of  the  far-renowned  of  their  splendid  collection, 
which  cannot  yet  be  fully  in  flower.  Some  fine  varieties  were 
Flying  Fox,  Dolabra,  Beauty,  The  Queen,  St.  Paul,  Kansas, 
and  various  others.  The  season  is  yet  too  early  for  this  class  of 
flower,  and  we  are  sure  to  hear  more  of  them  later  on. 

Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  had  some  fine  boxes 
and  devices  built  uj3  with  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  very 
fine  form.  The  - Variety  was  Fortin’s,  and  each  spike  carried 
from  10  to  14  flowers  of  the  largest  size  and  very  sweetly 
scented.  The  foliage  -was  equally  as  well  advanced  as  the 
flowers,  and  did  much  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  same.  Mr. 
Jannoch  is  a  specialist  in  this  line,  and  can  show  good  Lily  of 
the  Valley  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  group  of  the 
ned  Oriental  Poppies,  arranged  with  Asparagus  Fern,  the 
most  distinct  colours  being  Distinction,  Harmony,  Black  Prince, 
and  Gertrude. 

A  small  exhibit  of  English  or  fancy  Tulips  was  arranged  in 
vases  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  The  Oast  House,  Harpenden.  The 
colours  were  bright  and  the  flowers  clean. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  had  a  very  bright  exhibit  of  Anemones  and  Tulips 
in  several  varieties.  Anemone  coronaria  fl.  pi.  King  of  Scarlets 
is  a  very  bright  double  flower.  This  fine  variety  was  shown  in 
quantities,  as  were  the  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  and  a  variety  named 
Chrysanthemum-flowered.  The  best  Tulips  were  Salmon  King, 
Scarlet  Beauty,  Jos.  Chamberlain,  Queen  Emma,  The  Sultan, 
Bouton  d’Or,  Mignon,  Hecla,  Beatrice,  and  Penelope. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Childs,  Edelweiss  Nursery,  A  cocks  Green,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  many,  good  plants. 
Particularly  noticeable  were  Phlox  Nelsoni,  Euphorbia  poly¬ 
chroma,  Cypripedium  montanum,  Veronica  decumbens,  Eurybia 
gunniaua,  Cypripedium  acaule,  Azalea  amoena.  Farfugium 
grande,  which  was  a  curious  green  leaf  variety,  spotted  with 
yellow  Gentiana  verna,  freely  flowered  ;  the  handsome;  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  and  Ribes  Lobbi,  a  new  flowering  currant,  with  deep 
purple  flowers  and  a  white  centre. 

From  the  Craven  Nursery,  Ingleborough,  Clapham,  came  a 
rather  extensive  rockery,  but  the  plants  were  too  closely  packed 
together  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  A  great  number  of 
plants  were  shown,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Gentiana 
bavarica,  Genista  hispanica,  Primula,  Cortusa  Mathioli  grandi¬ 
flora,  Saxifraga  Guildford  seedling,  Cypripedium  acaule,  Tulipa 
1  in i folia,  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  Sax.  Mac  Nabiana,  a  very  fine 
spotted  variety,  Lithospermum  hirtum,  Alyssum  saxatile 
citrinum,  Geum  reptans,  Edrianthus  serpyllifolius,  Dianthus 
neglectus,  Oxalis  enneaphylla,  Morisia  hypogaea,  Dianthus 
Atkinsoni,  a  tall-growing  variety  with  a  bright  red  flower : 
Rubus  pedatus,  very  small-growing,  flowers  white ;  Veronica 
diosmaefolius,  and  Aseprula  atlioa. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
had  a  most  gorgeous  display,  composed  entirely  of  Tulips.  These 
were  mostly  staged,  three  vases  of  a  sort,  and  colours  har¬ 
monised  well.  Very  fine  were  Mrs.  Moon,  a  bright  yellow  ; 
Gala  Beauty,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Gesneriana  alba  oculata,  red 
with  white  centre ;  Parisienne,  La  Candeur,  pale  salmon  ; 
Elegans  alba,  white  with  pink  edge  ;  Macrospila,  deep  red ; 
billietiana  Sunset,  gold,  striped  red ;  Parisienne,  Merveille, 
very  dark  orange-r.ed  ;  Pompadore,  dark  red  ;  The  Sultan,  very 
dark,  almost  black  ;  Margaret,  pink  and  white  ;  and  Glow,  a 
bright  crimson. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  London,  showed 
a  well  put-up  rockery  containing  many  choice  plants.  In  the 
centre  were  several  very  fine  pieces  of  Sax.  pyramidalis,  and 
especially  noticeable  were  Phlox  ovata,  Campanula  muralis. 
Sax.  Camposii,  Iberis  correaefolia,  Anemone  narassiflora,  Ra¬ 
mondia  pyrenaica,  Gnaphalium  Leontopodium,  and  Myosotis 
rupicola. 
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Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Royal  Iris'h  Nurseries,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down,  staged  a  large  group  of  Darwin  Tulips 
in  -a  ^reat  variety  of  colour,  and  the  blooms  were  of  immense 
size  •  °  Gesneriana  major  spathulata,  Dondus,  Professor  H. 
Foster,  Europe,  Mrs.  Farncombe  Sanders,  Isabella,  Loveli¬ 
ness,  Clara  Butt,  Zomerschoon,  La  Merveille,  Minster 
Rceli,  and  Gesneriana  lutea  being  grand. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Millmead,  Guildford, 
set  up  an  extensive  rockery,  and  the  plants  were  well  grown. 
There  were  many  plants  worthy  of  especial  note,  and  among 
these  were  noticed  Sax  macnabiana,  Myosotis  rupicola,  a 
dwarf  Forget-me-Not,  Lychnis  Lagascae,  Erinus  alpinus  car- 
mineus,  Asperula  nitida,  Saxifraga  lantoscana,  Genista  pilosa, 
Veronica,  hulkeana,  a  charming  variety  with  long  panicles  of 
pale  lavender  flowers ;  Alyssum  spinosum,  Erigeron  salsu- 
winosus,  Anthvllis  montaua,  Antirrhinum  Azarina,  Ledum 
byoni  and  Iris  susiana.  The  whole  was  arranged  in  a  very 
effective  and  pleasing  manner. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
arranged  a  very  extensive  rockery,  and  the  placing  of  the  rook 
had  been  well  carried  out.  On  this  there  was  also  a  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  these  being  well  planted  to  produce  plenty  of 
colour;  at  the  same  time  the  effect  was  very  light.  Erinus 
alpinus  albus,  Erigeron  Philadelphicus,  Genista  pilosa, 
Euphorbia  pilosa  major,  Gentiana  verna,  Ramondia  pyrenaica, 
Antennaria  dioica  rosea,  Armeria  maritima,  Ranunculus  acon- 
tifolius  plenus,  Erigeron  aurantiacus,  and  E.  Roylei,  Thalic- 
trum  adiantifolium,  Delphinium  nudicaule  and  Saxifraga 
longifolia,  comprised  some  of  the  best,  though  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  good  ones. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  had 
a  large  group  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  and  in  the 
centre  a  collection  of  aquatics.  Lupinus  Somerset,  a  pale 
lemon  variety,  was  very  pleasing,  also  Erigeron  salsuginsus, 
Geum  Heldreichi  superbum,  a  very  fine  variety,  for  which  an 
Award  of  Merit,  was  granted.  The  rare  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
alba  was  flowering  freely.  Geum  Heldreichi  luteum  was  a 
distinct  colour.  Geranium  atlanticum,  a  pleasing  purplish 
blue  ;  Ostrowskia  magniiica,  with  flowers  four  inches  in  diameter, 
was  very  beautiful  ;  Aquilegia  Munstead  White  was  deserving 
of  the  name ;  Thalictrum  orientale  was  a  delicate  variety ; 
Codonopsis  viridiflora,  as  the  name  implies,  had  greenish 
flowers;  Heuchera  Edge  Hall  hybrid  was  a  good  pink  in  colour. 
Some  fine  spikes  of  Eremurus,  also  Campanulas,  Camassias, 
Centaureas,  Gazania  trinacria,  German  Iiis,  Liliums  of  the  um- 
bellatum  type,  and  several  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  were 
included.  The  portion  devoted  to  aquatics  received  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention.  Ourisia  coccinea,  Cypripedium  acaule, 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  Dodecatheon  media,  Pinguicula  grandi- 
flora,  several  varieties  of  Primula  japonica,  and  the  water  grasses 
assisted  to  make  a  very  interesting  exhibit.  Arundo  Donax  fol. 
var.,  a  broad-leaved  variegated  reed,  was  very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  one  of  the 
brightest  displays,  consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
many  of  them  were  exceedingly  fine.  The  single  Pyrethrums 
were  very  bright,  Vivid,  Rd.  "F.  Cuff,  Hamlet,  “being  the  best. 
Olearia  stellata  is  a  pleasing  plant  with  starry  white  flowers. 
German  Iris  were  in  numbers,  also  Oriental  Poppies,  a  very 
showy  one  being  named  Livermere.  The  bright  scarlet  Ourisia 
coccinea  was  splendidly  flowered.  Iris  orientalis  sanguinea  is 
a  very  deep  blue.  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  carried  some  magni- 
ncent  spikes.  Trollius  europaeus  superbus  and  some  bold  spikes 
of  Eremurus  were  very  showy.  A  few  alpinus  were  also  included, 
jentian  verna  was  well  grown.  Dianthus  alpinus,  Tulipa  per- 
sica,  Erinus  alpinus,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Oxalis  enneaphylla 
Aubretia  Fire  King,  Ramondias  in  variety,  and  the  pale  Ane¬ 
mone  sulphurea  were  all  good.  The  exhibit  was  of  exceptional 
interest,  containing  so  many  fine  plants,  and  the  arrangement 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  fully 
maintained  their  reputation  on  this  occasion,  having  one  of  the 
most  extensive  exhibits  of  hardy  plants  in  the  show.  There 
vas  an  immense  varietv  of  herbaceous  plants  and  spring-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs,  the  whole  being  arranged  in  a  most  effective  and 
n  easing  manner.  Gladiolus  Blushing  Bride  was  charming. 

odecatheon  Media  gigantea  carried  enormous  spikes  of  flower  ; 
Urpnpechmns  in  variety  ;  Primula  japonica  striata  and  P.  j. 
p,  a  were  two  fine  varieties.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  (very  fine), 
uirysogoniim  virginianum,  Trollius  asiaticus,  T.  Lemon  Globe, 
mid  i.  Orange  Globe  were  three  fine  plants.  English  Iris  and 
Annum  were  largely  represented  ;  the  mixed  Papaver  alpinum 
veie  good  both  m  flower  and  foliage.  Onosma  tauricum,  with 

owei -stems  a  foot  in  height ;  Aster  alpinus  superbus,  verv  fine 
in.  erbera  Jamesonii,  the  deep  orange  Barberton  Daisy, 


was  most  showy  ;  Anemone  narcissiflora  was  beautiful,  Gentiana 
verna  was  carrying  a  quantity  of  flower.  Silene  virginica  (very 
bright  scarlet),  and  several  varieties  of  single  Paeonies  were 
shown,  and  Fortins  Giant  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Several  bunches 
of  mixed  Ixias  were  very  beautiful,  and  the  whole  was  a  re¬ 
markable  display  of  flowering  plants.  This  firm  had  also  a 
quantity  of  Narcissus.  Glory  of  Leiden,  Airs.  Langtry,  poeticus 
plenus,  Agnes  Barr,  Red  Star,  and  Corbularia  conspicua  were 
all  of  great  beauty.  Next  to  the  herbaceous  plants  was  a  line 
collection  of  Tulips,  also  from  Messrs.  Barr.  The  colours  were 
indeed  gorgeous,  and  the  arrangement  most  effective.  The  best 
colours  were  Gesneriana  lutea,  Rosalind,  Dainty  Maid,  Ges¬ 
neriana  aurantiaca  maculata,  macrospila,  Chameleon,  The 
Shah,  Flambeau,  Bouton  d’Or,  The  Sultan,  Theodore  Jorisen, 
Glow,  etc. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  group  of  Poly¬ 
anthus  and  Auriculas  in  the  open  air,  forming  a  groundwork 
to  some  white-leaved  Borecole  Albino.  The  Polyanthus  con¬ 
sisted  of  very  large  plants  of  yellow  and  golden  yellow  varieties, 
including  some  hose-in-hose  forms.  The  Auriculas  consisted 
chiefly  of  alpines  and  a  strong  growing  yellow  variety,  and 
had  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  forming  very  large 
vigorous  plants  full  of  bloom.  The  Borecoles  were  passing 
into  the  flowering  stage,  and  varied  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  in  height. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  had  a 
bed  of  yellow  and  white  Violas  in  the  open  air.  These  were 
dwarf,  and  very  freely  flowered. 

Messrs.  Buoyant  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  hardy  plants,  herbaceous  and  alpines,  consisting  of 
Primula  japonica  in  several  shades  of  colour,  Saxifragas, 
Liliums,  German  Iris,  Pyrethrums,  and  many  small  alpines, 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  being  Aubrietia  William 
Marshall,  Iberis  Little  Gem,  Erigeron  graiidillorum  elatior, 
Onosma  tauricum,  Iberis  gibraltarica,  with  a  decided  pink 
tinge  ;  Erigeron  Roylei,  a  very  neat  alpine,  with  large  lavender 
blue  flowers,  Cypripedium  montanum,  Armeria  laucheana,  about 
3in.  in  height,  with  bright  rose  flowers,  Erigeron  aurantiacum, 
Campanula  eaespitosa  venusta,  Geum  miniatum,  Geum  Hel:l- 
reichi  splendens,  a  very  line  variety  ;  Armeria  cephalotes  alba. 
The  best  herbaceous  plants  were  Campanula  Moerheimi,  a  pure 
white  semi-double  variety ;  Pvrethrum  Aphrodite,  in  pure 
white  ;  Lilium  Tottenhami,  a  pleasing  orange-yellow  ;  Heuchera 
micrantha ;  Trollius  Orange  Globe,  Anemone  narcissiflora, 
Heuchera  zabeliana,  Pyrethrum  Albert  Victor,  a  deep  red 
single  ;  Genista  cruciata. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  staged  a 
small  exhibit  of  rock  plants,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Poten- 
t ilia,  villosa,  Aubrietia  Moerheimi,  very  pale  pink;  the  charm¬ 
ing  white  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Delphinium  .nudicaule,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  double  pink  Daisies  Beilis  perennis 
flore  pleno. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  plants,  herbaceous  and  alpines, 
came  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex’ 
many  of  the  best  being  shown  in  large  numbers,  'Crinjum 
Mackoyanum ,  white  flushed  with  pink ;  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  and 
Ourisia  coccinea,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  was  well  shown. 
They  also  had  Townsendia  grandiflora,  a  large  white-flowered 
alpine;  Geum  Heldreichi  splendens,  Viola  pedata  bicolor, 
Onosma  tauricum,  Delphinium  Bella  Donna,  a  very  pleasing 
pale  blue  ;  Achillea  rupestris,  one  of  the  best  alpines,  flowers 
white  with  a  golden  centre,  very  freely  produced  ;  Ranunculus 
bulbosus  sulphureus,  a  new  sulphur-coloured  Buttercup  9in. 
high  ;  Erinus  alpinus,  Genista  dalmatica,  a  very  small  prostrate 
alpine,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  Saponaria  ocymoides  alba,  Oeno¬ 
thera  speciosa  rosa,  a  very  delicate  pink  ;  the  beautiful  Gentiana 
verna,  and  some  fine  pieces  of  Saxifraga  Jongifolia.  The  edging 
was  composed  of  Armerias,  Sibthorpia  europaea  aurea,  several 
good  varieties  of  Aubrietia,  including  Moerheimi,  A.  purpurea 
argenteo - variegat a,  and  A.  p.  aureo-variegata.  In  the  centre  was 
a  group  of  hardy  Cacti,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  perhaps  ; 
Cvpripediums,  Irilliums,  Iris,  Spiraeas  Tlninbergii  rosea,  very 
fine ;  and  Spiraea  Aruncus.  A  pan  of  Erigeron  aurantiacus 
seedlings  comprised  many  distinct  shades  of  colour.  The  scarlet 
coloured  evergreen  shrub,  Embothrium  coccineum,  was  reniark- 
ably  well  shown.  They  also  staged  Anemone  narcissiflora  about 
a  foot  in  height,  with  a  head  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  was 
conspicuous  ;  Chamaelerion  carolinianum,  a  little  known,  but 
interesting  plant,  with  a  spike  of  creqmy  white  flowers  ;  Geum 
coccineum  fl.  pi.  Fritillaria  coccinea,  a  dwarf  scarlet  flowered 
variety  ;  Anemone  sylvestris,  and  Hedysarum  neglectum,  with 
deep  purple  flowers  resembling  a  Vetch.  Many  more  plants 
too  numerous  to  mention  were  shown,  and  the  pleasing  manner 
in  which  the  exhibit  was  arranged  made  it  one  of  the  most 
effective  among  the  hardy  plants. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  staged  a 
mixed  exhibit  of  Tulips,  Ixias,  Spanish  Iris,  Gladiolus  Blush- 
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ing  Bride,  G.  Ackerman,  some  very  fine  spikes  of  Convallaria 
majalis,  Fortin’s  Giant  variety,  and  the  new  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott.  The  best  Tulips  were  Mrs.  Moon,  Penelope,  maculata, 
The  Moor,  Peter  Barr,  very  dark  purple ;  Prof.  MacOwen, 
Edmee,  Isabella,  Glow,  and  Leghorn  Bonnet. 

Messrs.  .R.  "Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
who  are  so  famous  for  Liliums  and  bulbous  plants,  were  again 
well  represented,  their  exhibit  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
central  table  at  the  end  of  the  tent,  '  The  plants  were  well 
arranged  in  an  undulating  manner,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Lilium  excelsum,  Lilium  umbellatum  excelsum,  L.  u.  incom- 
parabile,  L.  Hansoni,  a  deep  orange  spotted  variety  ;  Lilium 
rubellum,  very  pleasing  ;  L.  thunbergianum  Orange  Queen,  L. 
szovitzianum,  and  L.  thunbergianum  Van  Houttei,  deep  red, 
very  showy.  Early  fiowering  Gladioli  were  shown  in  several 
varieties,  the  best  being  G.  delicatissimus,  G.  Colvillei  rose. 
Brodiaeas  were  largely  represented,  and  included  B.  ooccmea, 
which  was  very  fine  ;  B.  volubilis,  B.  Powelii,  B.  Douglasi, 
B.  laxa  Purple  King,  one  of  the  best ;  and  B.  ixioidis  splendens, 
Camassia  Leichtlini  alba,  and  C.  L.  atrocaerulea  were  fine,  the 
spikes  being  of  immense  size  ;  Sparaxis  Eire  King,  very  showy  ; 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  a  fine  pure  white  variety.  Ixias  were 
also  in  numbers.  Vulcan  is  a  very  bright  red,  crateroides 
major,  remarkably  fine  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Sarnia’s  Glory, 
Grand  Duke,  and  Admiration.  The  Mariposa  Lilies  or  Calo- 
chortus  were  shown  in  several  shades  of  colour,  also  German 
Iris,  Cypripediums,  and  Eremurus.  Aster  alpinus  himalaicus 
is  one  of  the  best  of  this  section.  Geum  montanum,  very  bright 
yellow ;  Erigon  salsuginosus,  very  bright  lavender  flowers, 
with  dwarf  habit,  one  of  the  best  of  this  family.  The  Oncocy- 
clus  Iris  were  shown  in  severahof  the  best  varieties,  among  them 
being  susiana  Saari,  Lupina,  Cengialli,  and  Ivorolkowi.  This 
exhibit  was  remarkably  well  staged,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
most  extensive. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  York,  were 
responsible  for  a  most  charming  rookery,  though  not  of  large 
dimensions.  It  was  arranged  with  the  best  effect.  Large  pans 
were  also  shown  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Saxifraga  longitolia, 
Euphorbia  epethyonoides,  Phlox  G.  F.  Wilson,  Myosotis  rupi- 
cola,  Uvularia  grandiflora  ;  and  the  best  plants  on  the  rockery 
were  Saxifraga  lantoscana,  with  very  fine  spikes  of  white  flowers. 
Azalea  roseaefiora,  a  very  dwarf  form  with  dark  pink  flowers  ; 
Campanula  balchiniana,  a  pleasing  variegated  form  ;  Ourisia 
coccinea,  the  size  of  the  spikes  and  freedom  with  which  they 
were  produced  made  this  one  of  the  most  showy ;  Lychnis 
Lagascae,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Daphne  Cneoruin,  Cortusa 
pubens,  Lithospermum  Canescans,  a  pleasing  orange-coloured 
variety  ;  Ardrosace  Chumbyi,  Ranunculus  alpestris,  very  small 
white  flowers  ;  Rubus  australis,  a  curious  spiny  shrub  almost 
devoid  of  foliage  ;  Androsace  carnea  eximia,  Antirrhinum  giu- 
tinosum,  and  the  rare  Phyteuma  comosum. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
exhibited  a  mixed  group  of  alpines,  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  chiefly 
in  pots.  Embothrium  coccineum,  Crinodendron  Hookeri. 
Rhododendron  Roylei  and  R.  Standishii  were  among  the  best 
shrubs,  and  the  alpines  included  Onosma  tauricum,  P'hlox 
Vivid,  Allium  narcissiflorum,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Erigeron 
Roylei,  Armeria  laucheana,  Gentiana  verna,  Anemone  sul- 
phurea,  Pinguicula  grandiflora,  Alyssum  saxatile  fol.  variegata, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  Achillea  Huteri,  Geum  montanum,  Fritil- 
laria  recurva,  Primula  luteola,  Achillea  rupestris,  and  a  very 
fine  plant  of  Sax.  pyramidalis. 

Messrs.  H.  and  A.  Trower,  Redhill,  Surrey,  staged  a  group 
of  spring  flowering  bulbs,  the  most  noticeable  being  Tulips 
Gala  Beauty,  Gold  Cap,  Sunset,  Golden  Goblet,  Vanity,  and 
Gesneriana  lutea ;  a  fine  lot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  several 
varieties  of  Ixias,  Gladiolus,  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  and  Spanish 
Iris. 

HARDY  TREES  A  ND  SHRUBS. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  has  a  fine  group,  flanking  the 
wooden  pathway,  of  silver  and  golden  variegated  trees  and 
shrubs,  amongst  which  were  dotted  here  and  there  nice  trained 
specimens  of  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  Rose.  The  edging  was 
made  up  of  dwarf  Ivies,  with  silver  and  golden  variegation. 
There  were  some  remarkably  fine  forms  of  the  variegated 
Dimorphanthus  mandschurias,  with  beautiful  arching  leaves. 
The  golden  Elder  (Sambucus  plumosa  aurea)  was  a  distinct 
feature.  The  purple-leaved  Acers,  like  palmatum  and  dis- 
sectum,  stood  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  shrubs  of  lighter 
hue,  while  the  weeping  Beeches,  Birches,  and  tall  Negundos 
relieved  the  flatness  of  the  entire  group.  The  Standard  Ivies 
were  also  an  attraction,  especially  those  with  clusters  of  old 
gold  coloured  fruits.  The  dwarf  Spanish  Gorse,  grown  in  pots, 
and  laden  with  yellow  bloom,  formed  pretty  patches  in  front. 


Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawler, 
Sussex,  had  a  nice  bank  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
amongst  which  were  many  in  flower,  such  as  the  white-flowered 
Spirea  Van  Houttei,  Ceanothus  Veitchianus,  Erica  Mediter- 
ranea,  Pernettya  mucronata,  a  hybrid  yellow  broom,  Choisya 
ternata,  Lilacs  like  Senateur  Volland,  Michael  Buchner,  anl 
Charles  X.,  President  Grevy,  Diervillas,  Standard  Laburnums, 
and  Standard  Genista  Andreanus ;  also  Cytisus  purpureus 
grafted  on  the  Laburnum  ;  also  the  white  variety  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Magnolia  Lennei,  Viburnum  plicatum,  etc.  Gold,  silver, 
and  purple  leaved  Acers  were  also  in  evidence,  besides  several 
Conifers,  Oaks,  and  Dogwoods.  Amongst  their  Laburnums 
they  had  specimens  of  L.  Vossii,  with  long  drooping  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  great  profusion.  See  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  new  Laburnum. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  Sheffield,  displayed  a  grand  group  in  line  with  those 
from  Messrs.  Russell,  Cheal,  and  Cripps.  Golden  Oaks  lih 
Concordia,  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  variegatus,  the 
Golden  Dogwoods  _ancl  Acers  were  set  off  by  contrast  with 
the  purple-leaved  forms  of  the  large  Acer  palmatum.  Apart 
from  this,  the  predominating  colours  were  gold  and  silver, 
relieved  with  a  few  fine  flower  specimens  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azalea  Anthony  Koster.  The  tree  Ivy  called  Amurensis,  with 
glossy  green  leathery  foliage,  was  a  distinct  feature,  while  th.-> 
taste  displayed  in  setting  up  the  group  added  immensely  to  thi- 
general  effect.  See  the  illustration  of  this  handsome  tree  Ivy. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  had  a  choice 
group  of  Conifers,  Acers,  and  Standard  Boxes  and  Bamboos. 
Picea  nobilis  glauca  is  a  very  attractive  plant  owing  to  the 
deep  glaucous)  bloom  on  the  foliage.  A  charming  Juniper  is 
Chinensis  aurea,  with  pyramidal  feathery  growth. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a 
magnificent  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  tastefully  set 
up,  and  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  colouring  in  the  foliage- 
gold,  silver,  green,  and  purple  hues  predominating.  The  Acers 
formed  a  great  attraction,  many  fine  forms  of  the  palmatum 
and  dissectum  groups  being  represented.  A  dwarf  form  of 
palmatum,  called  roseo-marginatum,  attracted  universal  atten¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  foliage,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  colours  in  which  were  green,  crimson,  and  narrow 
streaks  of  silver  ;  Golden  Oaks,  Golden  Privet,  Golden  Elms, 
Golden  Acers,  intermixed  with  the  purple-leaved  Prunus 
Pissardi  and  copper  Beeches,  made  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
each  other.  A  splendid  edging  was  made  with  plants  of  Eurya- 
latifolia  variegata,  Silver  Ivy,  and  the  Golden  RetinospOra 
obt.usa  Crippsii.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  Messrs.  Cripp? 
arranged  a  large  rectangular  group  composed  entirely  of 
Japanese  Maples,  amongst  which  every  shade  of  colour,  foliage, 
and  about  40  distinct  varieties,  some  of  which  were  about 


10ft.  high. 

Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  of  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chis¬ 
wick,  put  up  a  very  attractive  circular  group,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  green,  golden,  tricolor,  and  purple-leaved  Acers, 
mostly  standards,  varying  in  height  from  2ft.  to  6ft.  The 
entire  group  was  edged  with  well-grown  plants  of  Eurya  lati- 
folia  variegata,  and  Aralia  pentaphylla  (or  quinquefolia)  varie¬ 
gata,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  rarely  seen  Ruscus  androgynus. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a.  massive  and  very  floriferous  bank  of  Rhododendrons. 
The  trusses  and  flowers  of  Pink  Pearl  were  simply  enormous. 
Very  fine  also  were  Mrs.  Tritton,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Sappho, 
Mum,  Exquisite,  and  Francis  B.  Hayes,  with  a  large  three-lobed 
crimson  blotch. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  erected 
a  special  tent  on  the  grass  to  accommodate  their  fine  collection 
of  Japanese  Pigmy  trees.  We  noted  an  Azalea  indica  widen 
was  200  years  old,  an  Acer  180  years,  an  Oak  80  years,  another 
50  years,  an  Acer  palmatum  75  years,  Maple  60  years,  Ligus- 
trum  japonicum  variegatum  40  years,  some  Pigmy  Apples  in 
fruit,  the  Japanese  Prunus  mume,  and  Larix  leptolepis  bU 
vears.  Many  fine  specimens  of  Cupressus  obtusa  were  shown 
in  ornamental  vases,  some  of  the  trees  being  over  100  years  old. 
With  the  exception  of  Azalea  indica,  all  of  the  above  weie 
Deaten  by  the  contorted  old  specimen  of  Lagerstroemia  indica, 
which  was  200  years  old.  The  above  -are  only  a  few  ot  the 
many  Pigmy  trees  shown  by  the  firm.  .  ^  ,  , 

Messrs.  V.  N.  Gauntlet!  and  Co.,  Japanese  Nurseries,  Redruth, 
Cornwall,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
jnd  some  hybrids;  amongst  them  we  noted  R.  Dalhousiae,  K. 
Aucklandi,  R.  Roylei,  IL  Thompsoni,  and  R.  Campylocarpum. 
rhev  also  had  a  splendid  bunch  of  Embothrium  coccineum. 

Mr  T  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Norfolk,  exhibited  a  fine  collec- 
ion  of  Lilacs,  consisting  of  white,  lilac,  and  purple  varieties, 


une 


of  them  being  single  and  others  double. 
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Messrs  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  set  up  a  magni¬ 
ficent  group  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  big  tent  in  then- 
usual  excellent  style.  If  anything,  we  might  say  that  their  group 
was  overdone  with  the  quantity  of  flowers,  but  the  colours  were 
very  varied  and  well  selected.  They  had  standards  of  Hydrangea 
paniculate  grandiflora,  Cytisus  schipkaensis  and  Rhododendron 
Vlichael  Waterer,  the  latter  being  a  splendidly  flowered  standard 
forming  the  centre  piece  of  the  group.  Fine  displays  of  colour 
were  also  produced  bv  the  masses  of  hybrid  Azalea  mollis  and 
sinensis,  also  Azalea  rustic®  fl.  pi,  also  masses  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  rosea,  and  Rhododendron  Lord  Roberts.  The  lattei 
is  a  new  variety  with  crimson,  flowers,  and  a  blotch  on  the  upper 
segments  formed  of  small  black  spots.  It  was  shown  in  both 
standard  and  bush  form,  is  of  good  habit,  and  produces  massive 
trusses  of  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration 
of  a  small  bush  of  this  variety.  Interesting  were  the  little 
bushes  of  the  new  hybrid  mock  Oranges  Philadelphia  Manteaud 
Hermine,  P.  Boule  d’ Argent,  and  P.  Falconeri,  the  latter  with 
single  white  flowers  very  powerfully  and  agreeably  scented. 
Small  bushes  of  Ceanothus  papillosus,  C.  veitchianus,  Viburnum 
plicatum,  and  Raphiolepis  ovata,  did  much  to  keep  up  the 
brightness  of  the  front  part  of  the  exhibit.  Very  striking  was 
Lilfum  Henryi,  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  and  bearing  about  thirty 
flowers  from  one  bulb,  there  being  two  to  four  stems  from  each 
bulb.  The  fineness  of  the.  specimens  should  do  much  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  this  splendid  Lily.  Magnolia  Watsoni 
and  M.  parviflora  lent  value  to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  these 
fine  trees  being  too  infrequently  represented  in;  gardens.  The 
black  stems  and  pink  dowers  of  Hydrangea  mandshurica  are 
strikingly  distinct  from  any  of  the  more  common  ones  m 
gardens.  The  massive  dowers  of  Hydrangea  Mariesii  are  also 
strikingly  distinct,  one  plant  having  blue  dowers,  while  the 
others  were  of  the  ordinary  rose-pink  type.  These  blue  dowers 
are  very  tantalising,  because  they  may,  or  may  not,  appear  on 
the  same  plant  next  season. 

They  also  had  a  group  of  Conifers  in  the  open  ground  as  a 
setting  for  herbaceous  Paeonies,  and  Eremurus.  These  trees  in¬ 
cluded  fine  specimens  of  Thuyopsis  dolobrata  variegata, 
Cupressus  pisifera  sulphurea,  C.  p.  aurea,  C.  nutkaensis  aurea 
and  Thuya  warreana  aurea,  the  latter  a  very  uncommon  type. 


FRUIT. 

A  grand  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  shown  by  Messrs. 

T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth.  The  trees,  though  not  so 
large  as  this  noted  firm  often  exhibits,  were  the  picture  of  health, 
and  laden  with  brightly-coloured  fruit,  the  new  Peach,  Pere¬ 
grine.  being  particularly  noticeable,  also  Early  York  Necta¬ 
rines,  Dryden,  Early  Rivers,  and  Cardinal,  all  good.  Several 
nicely  grown  trees  of  Plum  Early  Rivers  and  Cherry  May 
Duke  made  up  a  fine  display,  occupying  one  end  of  the  large 
lent. 

Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon, 
Berks  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin),  staged  a  very  fine  collection, 
tastefully  arranged,  and  nicely  finished,  interspersed  with  small 
Palms,  which  included  four  sorts  Melons,  Blenheim  Orange, 
British  Queen,  Best  of  All,  Buscot  Park,  Hero,  all  good. 
Peaches:  Hales’  Early,  Alexandria;  three  varieties  of 
Nectarine,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  very  good  ;  Cardinal, 
Pigs,  Brown  Turkey  ;  Strawberries,  Royal  Sovereign ;  Cherries, 
May  Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon ;  Apples,  Belle  de  Magny, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  showed  two  Melons  and  a 
dish  of  Strawberries,  Royal  Sovereigns,  of  fair  quality. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  set  up  64  dishes 
of  Apples  and  a  dish  of  Pears,  which  had  kept  remarkably  well, 
and  the  colouring  was  all  one  could  desire,  the  best  of  which 
were  Newtown  Pippin,  Smart’s  Prince  Arthur,  Melon,  Winter 
Peach,  Murfitt’s  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Alfriston,  Lord 
Derby,  Hill’s  Favourite,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi, Lame’s 
Prince  Albert,  Reinette  clu  Canada,  .Hoary  Morning,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  Beauty  of  Kent.  Buckingham,  Paul’s  Winter  Hawthorn- 
den,  Bow  Hill,  Bess  Pool. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  nurserymen,  Bedford,  arranged  a  fire 
lot  of  their  new  Strawberry  The  Daxton,  both  as.  picked  fruit 
and  in  pots.  Without  doubt  this  Strawberry  will  prove  to  be 
Messrs.  Laxton’ s  greatest  triumph  ;  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  prolific  varieties  in  cultivation,  of  good  size  and  colour, 
and  evidently  travels  well. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed  several  kinds  of 
Melons  of  their  own  raising,  including  Best  of  All,  Al,  Ring¬ 
leader,  Hero  of  Lookinge. 

Sir  W.  J.  Pearse,  Bart.,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Beckett),  staged  a  grand  collection  of  fruit.  No  question 
but  what  if  was  the  most  representative  in  the  exhibition,  and 
called  forth  universal  admiration.  Grapes  were  represented  by 
23  entries,  in  four  varieties,  viz.,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black 
Hambro,  Gross  Maroc,  and  Frau  Kentlese  ;  20  very  fine  melons, 


in  six  varieties,  Ringleader,  Best  of  Ail,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
Eureka,  Countess,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  four  kinds  of  Peaches,  all 
excellent,  Hale’s  Early,  Westertom,  Alexander,  and  Nectarine 
Peacli ;  Nectarines,  in  two  varieties,  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers, 
grand  ;  four  immense  dishes  of  Strawberries,  in  two  sorts,  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Vicomtesse  PI.  du  Thury,  very  fine  fruit,  and  well 
coloured;  brown  Turkey  Figs,  grand;  and  a  delightful  dish  of 
Red  Currant,  Ra.by  Castle,  altogether  a  grand  display. 

VEGETABLES. 

On  the  whole  these  were-well  represented,  the  best  coming  from 
the  trade  growers.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  staged  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  splendid  table  quality, 
especially  noticeable  being  Carter's  Defiance  forcing  Cauliflower, 
Carter’s  Early  Forcing  Turnips  (fine),  Duke  of  York  Tomato, 
Carter’s  Trailing  White  Marrow,  Carter’s  Daisy  Pea,  Carter’s 
Ideal  Cucumber,  Duke  of  York  Po'.ato,  Carter’s  Universal  Pro¬ 
tecting  Broccoli,  Carter's  Summer  Favourite  and  Early  Forcing 
Carrot,  Carter’s  Mammoth  Beef  Heart  Cabbage,  a  very  fine  lot. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  occupied  a  tent  to  them¬ 
selves,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  vegetables  in 
pots.  Tomatos  were  well  grown  and  laden  with  fruit  in  all 
stages,  the  best  being  Princess  of  Wales,  Al  Golden  Nugget. 
Cucumbers — Peerless,  Satisfaction,  Matchless,  and  Every  Day. 
Climbing  French  Bean.  Peas — Early  Giant.  Several  dishes  of 
Potatos  were  staged  in  small  baskets,  the  best  being  May  Queen, 
Ninety  Fold,  Ashleaf,  and  Harbinger.  Peas — Early  Giant  and 
Duchess  of  York.  Potatos  were  also  shown  as  growing  in 
weather  made  boxes  having  a  glass  front  (See  illustration  of 
Tomato  Best  of  All.) 

Asparagus  was  superbly  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  Col¬ 
chester.  Four  very  fine  bundles  were  arranged  on  a  bed  of 
Parsley  equal  to  any  previously  seen  from  this  noted  grower. 

Mushrooms' grown  in  pans  were  quite  a  novelty.  These  were 
finely  put  up  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Addey,  Ealing,  Brentford,  five 
pans  being  sent  in  various  stages  of  growth,  also  in  a  cut  state, 
all  being  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  well  to 
the  front.  Their  Peas  growing  in  boxes  were  unquestionably 
the  best  in  the  show,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  English  Wonder,  and 
British  Empire  being  well  cropped  and  grown.  Among  other 
good  things  noticed  were  Marrow,  Early  Dream.  Carrot, 
winner  first  prize  Mammoth  and  Juerande.  Potato,  Hearts  of 
Oak,  Pink  Perfection,  Victory,  Pride  of  Tonbridge  (fine),  and 
Early  Perfection.  Cabbage — Cannell’s  Defiance,  a  fine  type. 
Broccoli — May  Flower.  Tomato — Early  Perfection  and  Early 
Forcing  Turnip. 

Mr.  8.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  set  up  a  very 
attractive,  exhibit  of  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  all  being  shown 
in  the  very  finest  condition,  Tomatos  being  represented  by 
Princess  of  Wales,  Winter  Beauty,  Sunbeam,  Best  of  AH, 
Eclipse,  Al  Golden  Nugget,  Magnum  Bomim,  Dessert,  and 
Excelsior.  Cucumbers  were  Lockie’s  Perfection,  Telegraph, 
Success,  Everv  Day,  and  his  new  variety,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  this  meeting,  Mortimer’s  Unique,  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  kind. 

The  Horticultural  College  arranged  a  stall  of  vegetables— 
about  ten  varieties  but  nothing  was  of  any  special  merit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  Colchester,  brought  five  large  bundles  of 
Asparagus  of  first-rate  quality. 

Three  dishes  of  Potatos  were  sent  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  T. 
de  Montmorency,  The  Grange,  Carrickimines,  co.  Dublin,  the 
varieties  being  the  Scout,  Ashleaf,  and  Puritan.  These  were 
of  medium  size,  clear,  and  good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Junofloris  Department,  95,  96,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  .  ex¬ 
hibited  a  small  group  of  Roses,  Lilacs,  Narcissus  and  Mar¬ 
guerites,  showing  the  mlue  of  ‘‘Junofloris”  for  preserving 
them,  either  in  the  cut  %  the  growing  state.  The  flowers  were 
quite  fresh  when  we  examined  them. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS, 

Given  by  the  Council,  after  Consultation  with  the  Judges. 

(The  order  in  which  the  names  are  entered  under  the 
several  medals  and  cups  has  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  merit,  but  is  purely  accidental. 

Gold  Medals. — Sir  F.  Wigan,  for  Orchids ;  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  for  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowering  and 
Foliage  Plants  ;  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  for  Orchids 
and  Stove  Plants ;  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  for  Lilies 
and  Bulbous  Plants  ;  Messrs.  G.  J ackman  and  Son,  for 
Roses  and  Rhododendrons  ;  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray, 
for  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  for  Begonias  ;  Messrs.  Win.  Cutbusli  and  Son,  for  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Topiary  Work  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  for 
Vegetables,  Cannas,  Cacti,  and  Begonias. 
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Silver  Ctjrs. — Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Fruit; 
Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.,  for  Fruit;  W.  H.  Janies,  Esq.,  for 
Carnations  ;  Messrs.  Sutton,  for  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Gloxinias, 
etc.  ;  Messrs.  Carter,  for  Vegetables,  Gloxinias,  etc.  ;  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Co.,  for  Herbaceous  and  Alpines;  Messrs.  Back¬ 
house,  for  Alpines  ;  Mr.  John  Russell,  for  Alocacias  and  Trees 
and  Shrubs ;  Messrs.  Chas.  Turner,  for  Roses  and  Pelargo¬ 
niums  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  and  Son,  for  Roses  and  Alpines  ;  Mr. 
A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  for  Saracenias  ;  Messrs.  Cutlibert,  for  Azaleas  ; 
Messrs.  John  Waterer,  for  Rhododendrons  ;  Messrs.  John  Peed, 
for  Caladiums,  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias  ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
for  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  for  Her¬ 
baceous  and  Alpine  Plants  and  Shrubs  ;  Messrs.  T.  Cripps,  for 
Acers  and  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  for 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  ;  Mr.  A.  Perry,  for  Hardy  Plants 
and  Aquatics  ;  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  for  Ferns  ;  Messrs. 
Warr  and  Co.,  for  Begonias  and  Alpines. 

Silver -Gilt  Lindley  Medals. — Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
for  Orchids;  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  for  Orchids;  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  for  Orchids. 

Silver-Gilt  Hogg  Medals. — Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard,  for 
Fruit ;  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medals. — Lord  Aldenham,  for  Strepto- 
carpus ;  Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  for  Anemones ;  Messrs.  Bull, 
for  Qrchids  and  Foliage  Plants  ;  Messrs.  R.  Smith,  for  Clematis, 
Roses,  and  Herbaceous ;  Messrs.  Balcliin,  for  New  Holland 
Plants  ;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low,  for  Orchids  ;  Mr.  Reuthe,  for  Her¬ 
baceous  and  Alpines  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant,  for  Roses  ;  Messrs. 
Box,  for  Begonias;  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  for  Begonias;  Messrs. 
Fromow,  for  Acers  ;  Messrs.  Gilbert,  for  Anemones. 

Silver  Lindley  Medals. — T>.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  for  Orchids  ; 
Messrs,  J.  Cypher,  for  Orchids. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal.- — Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  for  Vege- 
t  ables 

Silver  Gilt  Baxksian  Medals. — J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P., 
for  Orchids  ;  Martin  Smith,  Esq. ,  for  Carnations  ;  Messrs. 
Bobbie  and  Co.,  for  Pansies  and  Violas;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick¬ 
son,  for  Tulips;  Mrs.  T.  Jannoch,  for  Lilies  and  Lilacs;  Mr. 
W.  ’  Ioeton,  for  Lilies  and  Foliage  Plants  ;  Messrs.  B.  Cant, 
for  Roses  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  for  Roses;  Mr.  J.  Laing,  foi 
Begonias  .and  Streptocarpus ;  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  for  Car¬ 
nations. 

Silver  Banicsian  Medals.— A.  0.  Hamisworth,  Esq.,  for 
Calceolarias;  Messrs.  Jones,  for  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs. 
MacBean,  for  Orchids ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  for  Asparagus ; 
Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  for  Asparagus ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulliam,  for 
Alpines;  Swanley  Hort.  College,  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables; 
Messrs.  Cowan,  for  Orchids  ;  L.  J.  Draps-Dom,  Esq.,  for  Dra- 
aenais ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  for  Poppies;  Ranelagh  Co.,  for 
Asparagus  myriocladus;  Mr.  R.  Addey,  for  Mushrooms;  Mr. 
R.  Anker,  for  Cacti ;  Messrs.  Gauntlet,  for  Rhododendrons  ; 
A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  for  Tulips;  Messrs.  J.  Kelway,  for 
Paeonies ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  for  Hardy  Shrubs  ;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Watts,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. — Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.,  for  Puya 
lanuginosa;  R.  J.  Farrar,  Esq. ,  for  Alpines;  Hon.  A.  A. 
Montmorency,  for  Tulips ;  Messrs.  Storrie,  for  Auriculas  ; 
Messrs.  Bath,  for  Carnations  ;  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  for  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Ferns ;  Messrs.  Hobbies,  for  Roses  and  Carna¬ 
tions  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  for  Violas  and  Alpines ;  Miss 
Hopkins,  for  Alpines ;  Mr.  E.  Lovett,  for  Alpines ;  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Williams,  for  Orchids ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  for  Carnations  ; 
Mr.  II.  J.  Jones,  for  Begonias  and  Pelargoniums ;  Messrs. 
Laxton,  for  Strawberries ;  Mr.  J.  Robson,  for  Orchids ;  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Trower,  for  Lilies ; 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  for  Tulips. 

Floral  Committee  ^vards. 

First-class  certificate. 

To  Ficus  pandurata,  Polypodium  Knightae,  from  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Award  of  Merit. 

To  Phyllocactus  Deutsche  Kaiserin,  from  Mr.  H.  Kohl  Mann- 
slchne,  liritz,  Berlin.  To  Dracaena  Pere  Charon,  from  Mr.  L.  J. 
Draps-Dom,  Laeken,  Brussels.  To  Aalea  mollis  x  sinensis 
Florodora,  from  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate.  To 
Selaginella  Watsoniana,  from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans.  To  Rosa  polyantha  Blush  Rambler  (Crimson  Rambler 
+  The  Garland),  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester. 
To  Double  Begonia  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton,  to  Double  Begonia 
Mrs.  Moger,  to  Double  Begonia  Sir  T.  Lipton,  to  Double  Begonia 
Honble,  Lady  Weeld,  to  Double  Begonia  Mrs.  W.  P.  Neal, 
from  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath. 
To,  Single  Begonia  Lady  Howe,  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son, 


Forest  Hill,  S.E.  To  Rosa  multiflora  Waltham  Rambler,  from 
Messrs.  IV.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  N.  To  Double 
Begonia  Mrs.  Moger,  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil, 
Somerset.  To  Geum  Heldreichi  superba,  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill.  To  Richardia  hybrida  solfatara,  from  Mr.  G. 
Bornemann,  Blankenborg,  Hartz,  Germany.  To  Tea  Rose  Queen 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  Esq.,  Tresco  Abbey,  Isle  of  Stilly,  for 
Puya  lanuginosa. 

Orchid  Committee  Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 

To  Vanda  Tricolor  tenebrosa,  from  L.  T.  Draps-Dom,  Laeken. 
Brussels.  To  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Exquisite.  To 
Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  Nenerandum,  from  Mr.  C.  Vuvle- 
steke,  Looehristi,  Ghent.  To  Odontoglossum  crispum  grairianum, 
from  N.  C.  Oookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  To  Cattleya  White! 
magnifica  (C.  schilleriana  +  Warneri),  from  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,_E.  Sheen.  To  Laelia-C'attleya  Fascinator 
Splendens  (Catt-Schroederae  +  L.  purpurata),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford. 

Award  of  Merit. 

To  Odontoglossum  crispum  Grand  Duchess,  from  Richard  Ash¬ 
worth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newchurch.  To  Odontoglossum  arden¬ 
tissimum  numosum,  from  Jules  Hye  De  Crom,  Coupure,  117, 
Ghent.  To  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  concilium  (Crispum 
+  Pescatorei)  to  Odontoglossum  vuylsteke'  exquisita,  from 

Mr.  C.  1  uvlesteke,  Looehristi.  To  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Diana,  from  Messrs.  J,  and  A.  A.  MacBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex. 
To  Phaius  +  Chapmauii,  from  N.  C.  Cookson,  Escp,’ Wylam- 
on-Tyne.  To  Laelio-Cattleya  canhamiana  “Rex,”  from  Sir  F. 
Migan,  Clare  Lawn,  E.  Sheen.  To  Schomburgkia  Galeottina 
from  Right.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring.  To 
Vanda  Marguerite  Maron  (Vanda  teres  +  .  suavis),  from  Mr 
[;  Maron,  Brunoy,  France.  To  Brasso-Cattleya  striata  (Catt 
Mossiae  +  Brassavela  fragrans),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  anti 
Go,,  Bradford.  To  Laelia-Cattleya  Fascinator  “Nobilior”  (C 
Schroederae  +  L.  purpurata),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Bradford. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

To  Eulophia  Coleae,  from  Miss  Edith  Cole,  West  Woodhay 
House,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

Io  Sir  I.  Wigan,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  for  Cymbi- 
uium  Lowianum,  Wigan’s  var. 

Fruit  Committee  Awards. 

Award  of  Merit. 

To  Cucumber  Mortimer’s  Unique  (Improved  Telegraph  + 
Biitish  Queen),  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Bowledge,  Farnham, 

Snrvoir  °  3  ’ 


Rose  Blush  Rambler. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  new  variety  of  Polyantha 
Rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  nearly  single,  perfectly  orbicular 
in  outline,  and  freely  produced  in  large  clusters.  When  these 
Rowers  first  expand  they  are  of  a  rich  blush  shade,  fading  to 
a.  lighter  hue  in  the  centre,  but  as  each  bloom  becomes  fully 
developed,  it  fades  into  a  delicate  and  charming  soft  blush 
shade  resembling  Apple  blossom.  The  dowers  are  also  very 
sweetly  scented,  being  thus  greatly  superior  to  several  of  the 
Rambler  Roses  already  in  cultivation,  many  of  them  being 
scentless,  or  nearly  so. 

Our  illustration  gives  a.  view  of  a  bush  of  this  new  variety, 
showing  the  large  and  beautiful  form  of  the  dowers,  as  well 
as  the  relative  size  of  the  trusses  which  it  usually  produces. 
The  foliage  is  also-  good,  and  thus  serves  to'  set  off  the  beauty  of 
the  dowers.  When  planted  in  the  open,  the  variety  growsl 
freely,  attaining  a  large  bush  in  a  short  time  and  proves  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  For  pillars,  arches  or  a  pergola  it  answers 
admirably,  and  will  make  a  suitable  companion,  for  other  Ram¬ 
blers  planted  out  under  similar  conditions.  The  plant  from 
which  our  illustration  was  taken  bloomed  in  the  nursery  ol 
Messrs.  Banjamin  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  Temple  Show,  as  they  have 
done  on  several  previous  occasions  this  year. 
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Vermorel’s  Knapsack  Sprayer  “  Eclair.” 

The  fio-hting  of  insect  pests  and  fungoid  enemies  is  one  of  the 
more  important  operations  of  gardening  of  the  present  day. 
The  o'ardener  has  to  wait  a.  whole  year  for  a  crop  of  fruit  from 
eachclass  of  trees,  and,  in  the  case  of  flowers,  he  may  have  to 
spend  a  deal  of  labour  extending  over  twelve  months  before  he 
reaps  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Vegetable  crops  also,  require 
much  attention,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
the  gardener  has  to  attend  to.  In  any  of  these  cases,  if  the 
enemies  are  allowed  to  overrun  the  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables, 
the  crop  may  be  more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
gardener's  labour  lost,  quite  independent  of  the  trouble  he 
may  get  into  because  unable  to  supply  the'  plants  or  products 
required.  It  behoves  the  gardener,  then,  to  be  well  equipped 
for  his  labour  with  good  tools,  machines,  or  other  requisites. 

The  Knapsack  Sprayer  “  Eclair  ”  is  both  a  handy  and  a.  useful 
machine.  It  weighs  14  lb.,  and  has  a  capacity  of  gallons. 
A  handy  workman  can,  therefore,  take  it  on  his  back  and  enter 
any  plantation  of  vegetables  or  fruit  trees  which  might  requiie 
spraying  for  insect  pests  or  fungoid  diseases.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  single  or  double  nozzle,  one  or  both  ,  of  which  can  be 
used  at  pleasure.  The  double  nozzle  may  be  turned  on  one 


to  the  roots  being  better  established.  These  trees  are  not  to  be 
lifted  annually  in  order  to  dig  the  ground,  but  should  be  left. 
That  is  the  secret  of  getting  a  strong,  rampant  growing  stem, 
and  provided  you  get  that,  you  can  depend  on  getting  large 
leaves,  say  2g  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length. 

Nettles  near  the  Garden.  (J.  Warner.) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  these  Nettles  find  their 
way  into  the  garden  if  allowed  to  seed  freely  in  the  vicinity. 
We  understand  that  you  refer  to  the  common  Nettle,  which  is 
a  perennial.  If  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  have  them  all 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground-line  with  a  scythe  just  when  they 
are  coming  into  bloom  you  will  weaken  the  plants  greatly.  They 
will  send  up  shoots  again,  probably,  making  good  growth  before 
autumn.  You  can  then  cut  them  down  in  the  same  severe 
manner,  which  will  therefore  prevent  them  from  storing  up 
material  in  the  roots  for  next  year’s  growth.  By  dealing  with 
Nettles  in  this  way  several  times,  we  have  seen  fine  clumps  of 
them  become  very  weak  or  entirely  disappear  in  a  year  or  two. 
The  point  is  to  attack  them  while  most  of  the  food  material  is 
still  in  the  leaves  and  stems. 

Foxglove  with  Regular  Flowers,  (G.  S  ) 

This  particular  form  of  Foxglove  is  by  no  means  new,  as  it 
has  been  known  ..for  the  past  twenty  or -thirty  years,  and  after 


line  of  plants  or  on  two.  The  portability  of  the 
machine  is  one  of  its  most  important  features, 
apart  from  its  efficiency  as  a  sprayer.  The 
sprayer  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Charles 
Clark  and  Co.,  20,  Gt.  St.  Helen’s,  London,  E.C. 
We  give  an  illusration  of  the  machine,  which  will 
save  further  description. 


Rhododendron  Lord  Roberts,  (See  Trees  and  Shrubs.) 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope,  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken  . 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Ailanthus  with  Large  Leaves.  (T.  M.  W.) 

The  way  to  get  lar^e  leaves  on  this  tree  is  to  plant  specimens 
early  in  the  spring,  and  prune  them  hard  back  in  March.  The 
shoots  that  arise  from  them  will  grow  strong,  and  if  more  than 
one  arises  you  could  pinch  it  away,  leaving  only  the  strongest 
one.  Unless  the  tree  was  a  strong  one  when  planted,  you  may 
only  get  a  shoot  of  moderate  dimensions  the  first  year,  but  in 
the  following  season  you  will  get  a  much  stronger  shoot,  owing 


enjoying  popularity  for  some  years,  lias  again  become  neglected 
and  forgotten.  We  may  describe  it  as  a  particular  strain  of  the 
Foxglove  which  produces  a  large  percentage  of  plants  bearing 
these  slightly  regular  flowers  on  the  top.  As  far  as  we  are 
aware,  only  the  top  flower  behaves  in  this  way,  and  we  think 
it  would  he  difficult  to  get  all  the  flowers  on  the  stem  to  become 
regular  ;  otherwise  it  would  have  turned  up  before  this  time. 

Planting  Roses  in  May.  (H.  D.) 

You  can  plant  mostly  anything  in  May,  provided  you  get 
specimens  in  pots.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
certain  Roses  in  pots  now,  or  even  later,  though  the  particular 
kinds  you  want  may  not  be  easily  obtainable.  It  is  a  custom 
frequently  practised  by  gardeners  who  raise  Roses  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  pots  in  the  autumn  to  plant  them  out  some  conve¬ 
nient  time  in  spring  after  they  have  fairly  well  started  into 
growth. 

Communications  Received. 

Harold  J.  Baker. — Pem. — D.  M. — Alex.  McPherson. — P.  H. 
— J.  J.  Willis.- — 'Charles  Johnston.— M.  D. — A.  R.  N. — C.  H. 

. — A.  B. — R.  M. — G.  West. — Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

( Owing  to  pressure  on  space  a  number  of  replies  are  held  over.) 
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Bothies  for  His  Majesty’s  Gardeners. 

Some  time  ago  a.  correspondence  appeared  in  The  Gardening 
World  with  respect  to  gardeners’  bothies.  His  Majesty  the 
King  lias  shown  his  deep  interest  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  recently  there  has 
been  erected  in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Frogmore,  as  part  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  gardens,  a  bothy  which  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  a  Royal  bothy.  This  building,  the  details  of  which  have 
l  ad  His  Majesty’s  special  approval,  has  accommodation  for 
twenty-four  unmarried  gardeners.  It  occupies  three  sides*  of 


vided  by  a  service  passage  behind  the  staircase.  The  sleeping 
accommodation  for  the:  men  is  on  the  upper  floor.  Each  man 
has  a  separate  bedroom,  about  10  ft.  by  8  ft.,  ensuring  absolute 
privacy,  and  there  are  three  larger  rooms  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  foremen,  these  measuring  about  15  ft.  by  10  ft. 
All  the  rooms  open  into  a  wide  corridor  running  round  the 
building.  Behind  the  main  staircase  is  a  lavatory  27  ft.  by 
19  ft,,  with  two  bath-rooms,  nine  washing  basins,  four  w.c.’s, 
etc.,  and  a  boot-brushing  room.  Underneath  the  lavatory  and 
the  dining-room,  covered  by  a  steel  and  concrete*  floor,  is  the 


a  square,  and  is  two*  storeys*  in  height,  in  the  old  English  style 
0f  architecture.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  over  which 
there  is  a  handsome  clock,  there  is  on  the  ground  floor  a  dining- 
roern  25  ft.  by  30  ft,  a  reading  and  recreation  room  27  ft,  by 
15  ft.,  and  isolation  or  sick  rooms  with  separate  entrance. 
These  latter  comprise  a  bedroom  11  ft.  by  10  ft.,  a  sitting- 
room  16  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  large  bay  window,  and  a  bath-room, 
lavatory,  etc.  This  suite  of  rooms,  which  may  be  called  a 
small  hospital,  is  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  is  complete  in  eveiy  way.  In  the  left-hand  wing  of  the 
building  is  the  caretaker’s  house — which  corresponds  to*  the 
sick  rooms  just  described — also*  store®,  larder,  etc.,  and  a 
kitchen  25  ft,  by  21  ft.,  with  all  kitchen  requisites,  cooking 
ran<m,  etc.  A  spacious  hall  and  staircase  divide  the  kitchen 
from  the  dining-room,  but  a  connection,  between  them  is  pro¬ 


stokehole  and  the  boiler-house  for  the  east  section  of  the  garden. 
This  is  40  ft,  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  and  the  stokehole  part  is 
about  17  ft.  high  and  abundantly  lighted.  The  entire  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncui, 
Limned,  hothouse  builders  to  His  Majesty. 

The  whole  of  the  bothy  has  been  finished  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  and  every  care  taken  to  ensure  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  men.  It  is  practically  fireproof,  and  a  complete  system 
of  hot-water  heating  and  hot-water  supply  is  installed  through¬ 
out  the  building.  All  the  rooms*  have  been  most  comfortably 
furnished,  and  an  abundance  of  good  books  and  many  fine  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  supplied  from  Windsor  Castle. 

The  King,  in  thus*  providing  such  comfortable*  quarters  tor 
his  gardeners,  has  set*  an  example  which  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes  and  News. 


Early  intimation  of  meetings  and  reports 
will  be  esteemed  by  the  Editor  at  37  &  38, 
Shoe  Lane. 


Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  had  a  meeting  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  a  number  of  specimens  were 
shown  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  and  Dr.  William  Craig. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Fruit  Show  at  Chiswick, 
September  29tii,  1903. — Exhibitors  are  requested  to  notice  that 
Class  52  is  an  open  class,  and  not  confined  to  amateurs.  The 
schedule  can  he  obtained  by  sending  a  postage  stamp  to  the 

R  H  S.  office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — The  next  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  will  be  held  at  the  Free  Library,  Middleton,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Saturday,  June  6th  prox.  The  exhibition  will  be 
open  to  the  public  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  Prizes  are  offered  in 
13  classes  for  different  varieties  of  the  English  florists’  Tulips. 
In  the  class  for  12  dissimilar  Tulips  a  money  prize  is  offered 

or  a  silver  cup  in  lieu  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Hurst  and  Son  Cricket  Club. — With  the  commencement  of 
May  the  above  team  commenced  their  usual  round  of -cricket 
matches,  which  take  place  weekly  on  Saturdays  from  that  time 
till  September  19th,  which  closes  the  season.  The  first 
match  was  played  on  May  2nd,  when  the  Hurst  and  Son  C.C. 
played  the  Plashet  C.C.  on  the  home  ground  at  Walthamstow, 
and  won.  The  match  with  the  Midmost  C.C.  at  Wadham  Lodge 
on  May  9th  was  a  drawn  one.  On  May  16th  the  Hurst  and  Son 

played  the  Beaumont  C.C.,  and  won. 

r  *  *  * 

East  Anglian  FIorticttltural  Club. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  held  on  the  13th  inst. 
at  the 'Shir eha  11  Hotel,  Norwich,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J. 
Powlev,  F.R.H.S.  The  subject  of  the  competitive  essay  for  the 
occasion  was  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  under  Glass  and 
Outside.”  Three  prizes  were  offered,  and  the  first  was  taken 
by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Pine  Banks,  Thorpe  ;  the  second  by  Mr. 
William  Palmer,  of  Fern  Hill,  Thorpe  Hamlet  ;  and  the  third 

by  Mr.  IT.  B.  Dobbie,  Pine  Banks,  Thorpe. 

*  *  * 

Weybridge  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  above,  Mr.  H.  Stocks  in  the  chair,  Dr. 
Lionel  '"Beale  gave  a  lecture  entitled  “  Thoughts  on  Natural 
Gardening,  after  Twenty  Years’  Experience.”  The  lecturer 
spoke  of  the  way  in  which  natural  gardening  was  getting  very 
popular,  and  formal  gardening  was  going  out.  Several  varieties 
of  plants  were  mentioned,  such  as  Bamboos,  Olivias,  Camellias. 
Agapant.hus,  and  Palms,  all  of  which  the  Doctor  has  growing  in 
his  garden  at  Weybridge.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was 
announced  that  a  vice-president  of  the  society  had  presented 
a  challenge  cup,  value  10  guineas,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 

autumn  exhibition  for  12  -Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

*  ■*  * 

Wargraye  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
this  association  the  members  much  enjoyed  a  paper  by  Mr. 
George  Stanton,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  on  “  Spring  Tints.”  He 
spoke  of  the  many  varied  shades  of  green,  brown,  etc.,  seen  in 
the  opening  buds,  scales  and  leaves,  and  also  the  bright  flowers 
adorning  our  gardens  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  very  large 
number  of  trees,  bushes,  and  shrubs  were  referred  to  in  detail, 
as  well  as  many  herbaceous  plants.  A  good  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  Pope,  Powell,  Scott,  Priest,  Lewis,  and  Turn- 
barn  took  part.  Mr.  Powell  (chairman)  proposed,  and  Mr.  Scott 
seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his  in¬ 
structive  paper.  Some”  fine  exhibits  were  staged,  notably  pots 
of  Mignonette  by  Mr.  Priest,  and  Strawberries  by  Mr.  Turnham, 
both  obtaining  the  Cultural  Certificate.  The  judge  highly  com¬ 
mended  Cucumbers  (Mr.  Tunbridge),  Anemones  (Mr.  Botlev), 
Parsley  (Mr.  Robbins),  and  Mignonette  (Mr.  Rogers). 

*  *  * 

The  Kew  Guild. — On  Monday  night  the  members  of  the 
Kew  Guild,  past  and  present,  nearly  to  the  number  of  150.  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  Royal  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Res¬ 
taurant,  London/under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  I).  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Kew.  etc.  He  was 
supported  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  etc., 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  W. 
Botting  Hemsley,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  F.L.S..  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  and  others.  The  chairman,  after  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  proposed  “  The  Kew  Guild,”  and  said,  that 
it  now  numbered  704,  of  whom  only  150  were  present,  the  rest 
being  planted  all  over  the  globe,  holding  important  positions, 
including  the  still  visionary  Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  To  this 


Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  responded.  Mr.  William  Watson, 
president  of  the  Guild,  proposed  “The  Kew  Guild.”  Sir 
Thomas  Elliott  also  spoke  in  reference  to  the  relationship  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Kew,  and  was  well 
received.  Music  and  various  songs  were  rendered  by  members 

of  the  Guild,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  the  above  society  on  April  29th, 
a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Tulipa  micheliana,  as  a 
new  plant  , shown  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland.  An  Honorable  Mentioning  was  accorded  Iris 
bucharica,  as  a  new  plant,  when.  shown  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet. 
A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  collection  of  12  varieties  of 
Narcissus  blooms  from  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Sons,  of 
Haarlem.  At  the  meeting  of  the  same  society  on  May  13th,  the 
committee  awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  Odontoglossum 
excellens  Thompsoni,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert,  of  Haarlem  ; 
to  Rhododendron  Mme,  T.  Moser,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Messrs. 
C.  Frets  and  Sons,  of  Boskoop  ;  and  to  Tulip  Mrs.  Moon,  from 
Air.  P.  W.  Voet.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  accorded  to 
Odontoglossum  Adrianae  tigrinum,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert  ; 
and  another  to  Tulipa  coneinna,  as  a  new  plant,  shown  by  Mr. 
P.  W.  Voet.  On  the  same  occasion  ?n  Honourable  Mention 
went  to  a  bunch  of  La  France  Roses  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Heemskerk, 
of  Amsterdam  ;  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  to  Scuticaria 

Steelii  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Kikkert. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — A  successful  meeting  of  the  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  Field  at 
their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  and  to  a  very  appreciative  audience  Air.  Turney 
expounded  good,  sound  views  on  “  Popular  Horticulture.”  He 
rightly  quoted  an  authority  in  saying  the  study  of  horticulture 
is  “  most  beautiful  and  most  peaceful,”  because  in  following 
nature’s  embellishments  it  is  appealing  to  one  and  all  alike, 
coming  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich  ; 
and  as  a  recreative  pastime  it  is  incomparable  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  from  the  monotony  of  everyday  life.  As 
also  to  those  who  are  dependent  on  it  for  a  livelihood,  the  more 
interest  displayed  in  such  an  occupation,  so  better  the  results 
obtainable.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  public  libraries  for  the 
study  of  cultivation  are  at  the  disposal  of  everyone  who  cares  to 
benefit  by  them.  In  their  own  town  the  public  library  includes 
some  of  the  best  books  on  horticulture,  which  are  placed  there 
for  the  use  of  the  burgesses.  The  lecturer’s  paper  created  an 
interesting  discussion,  during  which  the  members  bore  out  full 
testimony  on  all  points  set  forth  in  his  views.  Mr.  A.  Edwards, 
Ambleside  Gardens,  staged  some  splendidly  grown  plants  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation,  and  won  from  all  much 
appreciation.  Two  new  members  were  elected.  The  next  paper 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  .J.  Simpson  on  June  16th,  whose  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Struc¬ 
tures.” 


Split  Bamboo  Blinds. 

When  at  last  we  are  favoured  with  sunshine  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  to  the  shading  of  various  subjects,  including  Orchids. 
We  have  noticed  a.  particularly  good  form  of  shading  put  on  the 
market  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Nieuwerf  and  Co.,  Abberley,  Weald- 
stone,  Harrow,  Middlesex.  These  blinds  are  made  of  split 
Bamboo,  and  are  both  very  strong,  durable,  and  easily  fixed, 
as  well  as  easily  moved  up  and  down  when  the  state  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  requires  watching  in  this  way.  These  split  Bamboos  do 
not  wholly  exclude  the  light,  but  break  up  the  sun’s  rays  in  such 
a  way  as  to  constitute  a  natural  mode  of  shading,  like  that 
produced  by  the  foliagei  of  trees. 

A  great  matter  in  their  favour  is  the  lightness  of  the  material, 
and,  as  every  gardener  now  knows,  Bamboo  canes  or  stems 
require  neither  varnishing  nor  paintipg,  yet  they  last  for  many 
years  in  good  useful  condition,  and  if  carefully  stored  in  a  dry 
place  during  the  winter  their  durability1  will  thereby  be  greatly 
prolonged.  Another  point  about  these  Bamboo  blinds  is  that 
they  do  not  exclude  the  air,  because,  being  merely  strung 
together  with  twine,  there  is  a  space  between  every  two  for  the 
passage  of  air. 
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A  Rising  Orchid. — Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  am  Odouto- 
glossum  (O.  crispum  Persimmon)  whdclr  changed  hands  at 
Is.  6d.,  but  when  it  bloomed  it  realised  £1,000.  A  contem¬ 
porary  now  says  that  it  is  worth  £2,000.  We  hope  it  is,  but 
doubt  whether  anyone  will  be  sufficiently  convinced  of  it  to 
advance  the  price. 

*  *  * 

Hamilton  Square  Gardens,  Birkenhead.— These  gardens, 
which  have  been  compulsorily  acquired  by  the  Birkenhead  Cor¬ 
poration  as  an  open  public  space,  have  been  thrown  open  in¬ 
formal  ly  for  the  last  week  or  more,  and  in  the  early  evenings 
the  once-quiet  square  is  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  bright  chil¬ 
dren  revelling  on  the  grassy  plot  whereupon  they  formerly  gazed 
with  longing  eyes  through  a  barrier  of  iron  railings  and  closed 


The  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. — The  recent  vacancy  in  the 
list  of  Victoria  medallists  has  been  filled  up,  according  to  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  “  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  by  the 
conferment  of  that  honour  upon  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  to  horticulture  are  well  known  in  connection  with  the  mi- 
provement  of  the  Potato.  He  was  better  known  to  a  former 
Generation' than  the  present,  but  we  are  pleased  that  his  la bouis 
have  at  last  been  recognised  by  placing  him  m  the  niche  he 
riiiiilit  have  occupied  years  ago. 

*  w  * 

Mr.  Peter  Barr,  after  having,  practically,  travelled  round 
the  world,  is  again  in  his -old  haunts  amongst  us,  as  hale  and 
hearty  as  ever.  During  his  peregrinations  we  gave  several 
accounts  of  his  doings,  especially  in  Australia  and  feouth 
Africa,  including  a  lengthy  lecture  on  Lilies,  which  he  delivered 
at  the  Cape.  During  his  campaign  he  was  much  interviewed 
on  various  horticultural  topics  both  in  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  yet  his  arduous  labours  do  not  seem  to  have  in¬ 
commoded  him  in  any  way,  seeing  that  he  comes  back  a 

vounger-looking  mam 
J  °  °  *  *  * 

Australian  Fruit  Colony.— An  interesting  report  of  the 
health  of  the  famous  fruit-growing  settlement  of  Mildura,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  appears  in  the  “Cultivator  of  the  29tli  ult.,  iiom  the 
pen  of  its  medical  officer,  Dr.  W.  J.  Cameron,  a  native  of  New¬ 
burgh,  Fife.  The  death-rate  is  under  18  per  1,000,  and  has 
been  larger  than  usual  owing  to  children’s  illnesses. _  Typhoid, 
due,  apparently,  to  impure  water  and  defective  drainage,  still 
troubles  the  colonists  in  their  hot  season.  The  climate  is  dry 
and  salubrious,  and  the  fruit  industry  under  irrigation,  though 
changing  from  Apricots  and  Peaches  to  Grapes,  Raisins,  Cur¬ 
rants^  etc.,  is  showing  indications  of  reviving  prosperity. 

*  *  * 

Trees  in  London  Streets. — The  new  streets  which  are  being 
created  by  the  London  County  Council  in  connection,  with  the 
Holhorn  to  Strand  scheme  are  not  to  be  treeless.  For  some 
time  past  the  Improvement  Committee  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  m  the 
widened  Strand,  where  some  Plane  trees  have  already  been 
planted,  only  Planes  shall  be  used ;  that  Plane  trees  and 
Acacias  shall  be  planted  alternately  in  Aldwych,  and  Plan©  and 
Ailanthus  trees  alternately  in  King  sway. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  Charles  Kershaw. — The  death  took  place  at 
six  o’clock  o.n  May  17th  of  Mr.  Charles  Kershaw,  landscape 
gardener,  of  the  Slead  Syke  Nurseries,  Brighouse.  Mr.  Ker¬ 
shaw,  who  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  landscape  gardeners  in  the  North  of  England,  and  sixty 
years  ago  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  present  extensive 
business  now  carried  on  by  his  three  sons.  He  came  of  a  re¬ 
markable  family  of  gardeners,  and  obtained  -a.  position  of  con¬ 
siderable  eminence  in  his  business.  In  private  life*  he  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  his  conversation,  interlarded  with 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  West 
Riding,  Yorks.,  covering  a  period  of  seventy  years,  was  always 
interesting  and  informing. 

*  *  45- 

Fruit  from  the  Colonies. — -We  hear  that  a  small  company 
has  been  privately  formed  in  London  to  undertake  the  impor¬ 
tation  "of  fruit  from  the  Colonies',  and  more  ©specially  from 
.Canada.  -It  is  intended,  we  understand,  to  make  a  speciality 
of  importing  ripe  Tomatos  from  Canada,  and  they  will  also 
endeavour  to  place  Canadian  Grapes  and  Peaches  on  the 
English  market  at  popular  prices.  We  have  frequently  drawn 


attention  to  the  anomaly  of  seeing  Californian  fruit  offered  for 
sale  in  London  fruiterers’  at  fancy  prices,  when  a  superior 
article  can  be  obtained  from  Canada  at  considerably  less  cost 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  an  effort  is  to  he  made  to  make 
Canadian  fruit  better  known  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Honouring  an  Eminent  Horticulturist. — Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt,  who  recently  completed  fifty  years’  service  as  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  M.  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  Ardgowan,  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  was  on  May  21st  met  by  a  number  of  friends  in  the 

Royal  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  and  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  purse  of  sovereigns.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Air.  David 
Mitchell,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Maohray,  Kelly,  and  the -pre¬ 
sentation  made  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  head  gardener  to  the 
Countess  of  Sea, held,  at  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  one  of  Mr. 
Lunt’s  oldest  assistants.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Smith  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  large  number  of  young 
gardeners  that  Mr.  Lunt  had  passed  through  his  hands  during 
the  past  half-century,  and  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
on  horticulture  at  large,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Many 
of  the  young  men,  who  received  their  first  training  at  Ard¬ 
gowan  now  occupy  prominent  position's  in  the  horticultural 
world,  among  whom  might  be  mentioned  his  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  is  a  well-known  Grape  and  Chrysanthemum  grower  at 
Keir,  near  Stirling,  and  the  other  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  at-  Bow-hill. 

*  *  * 

An  Amazon  of  Kew. — Working  like  a  Trojan  amid  the  green 
grasses  and  spung  blossoms  of  Kew  Gardens  may  be  seen  just 
now  a  Jady  in  man’s  attire  who  is  employed  as  a  “boy” 
gardener  at  a  salary  of  10s.  per  week  (says  the  n  Daily 
Express  ”).  Her  name  is  Miss  Smith,  and  she  is  there  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  director,  who  allows  ladies  on  the  gardening 
staff  on  condition  that  they  work  in  male  costume.  Very  at¬ 
tractive  and  comfortable  she  looked  when  seen  seated  on  tire 
edge  of  a  Cucumber  frame-  digging  weeds  out  of  flower-pots. 
She  was  clad  in  a  grey  flannel  shirt  with  a  turn-down-  collar 
and  green,  bow  tie,  a,  dark  waistcoat,  blue  serge  knickerbockers 
fastened  just  below  the  knee,  dark  blue-  stockings,  and  heavy 
garden  boots.  Her  coat  was  lying  in  a  shed  near  by,  and  her 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  the  elbow.  She  wore,  somewhat 
rakishly  tilted  forward,  a  workman’s  blue  cap,  while  a  wealth 
of  light  chestnut  hair  was  done  up-  in  a  knot  behind.  Miss 
Smith’s  particular  work  is  to  look  after  the  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plant  department,  but  she  soon  hopes  to  be  an  adept  at, 
every  branch  of  the  work,  from  hoeing  a  Potato-  patch  to  rear¬ 
ing  the  rarest  Orchid.  Though  there  is  only  one  lady  gardener 
at  present  employed  at  Kew,  there  have,  at  various  periods 
recently,  been  four  or  five  on  the  staff.  One  of  these  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  sub-foreman,  and  had  a  number  of  men 
under  her  charge.  Another  fell  in  love  with  a  male  co¬ 
worker,  who  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  her  in  the  tropical  plant 
house.  The  pair  are  married,  and  are  at  present  in  charge  of  a 
marquis’s  garden. 

TV  Tf  & 

The  Gardeners’  Reception  and  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant,  London,  September  29th,  1903. — The  following 
circular  has  been  sent  to-  700  representative  gardeners  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland: — ■“  You  have  probably  seen  in 
the  gardening  papers  mention  of  a  proposal  to  arrange,  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  dinner  in  London,  for  gardeners-  specially,  and  other 
horticulturists  in  general,  on  the  first  day,  September  29th,  of 
the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society  at  Chiswick.  This  show  may  offer  a  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  old  gardens.  With  a,  view  to  popularise  this 
proposal,  and  to  render  the  function  a  complete  success,  the 
kindly  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  leading  gardeners  and 
the  horticultural  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  cordially 
invited.  We  beg,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  be  pleased  to  act  as  a 
provincial  steward  for  your  locality,  and  to  use  your  special  in¬ 
fluence  in  securing  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  in  promoting  interest 
generally  in  the  dinner  and  gathering.  Tickets  will  be  5s.  each. 
Ordinary  morning  dress  worn.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
render  this  reception  and  festival  of  exceptional  enjoyment 
and  gratification,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  lead  to  the  kindliest 
social  intercourse  amongst  all  attending.  The  reception  will 
commence  at  6.30  n.m.,  and  the  dinner  in,  the  famous  King’s 
Hall  at  7  p.m.  Please  to  kindly  favour  the  secretary  with,  we 
trust,  an  early  and  a  favourable,  reply.  Tn  all  cases  cheques  or 
postal  orders,  payable  to-  Mr.  James  Hudson,  must  accompany 
applications.  (Signed)  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H.,  chairman; 
James  Hudson,  Y.M.H..  treasurer;  Alexander  Dean,  secretary, 
62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames.” 


May  30,  1903. 
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Ouc  Tree  in  Victoria  Park,  Bath.— On  the  wedding-day  of 
the  Kin*  and  Queen,  40  years  ago,  an  Oak  tree  was  planted  in 
VictoriaPark,  Bath.  Now  at  4ft.  from  the  ground  it  has  a  girth 


Gardening  for  Schoolboys. — The  head  master  of  St.  John  s 
School,  Woking,  has  had  a  portion  of  his  garden  laid  out  in 
twelve ’good-sized  plots,,  and  intends  giving  a  dozen  boys  from 
the  school  instruction  in  gardening.  This  will  not  interfere 
with  the  school  routine,  and  the  Surrey  County  Council  will, 
besides  defraying  the  cost,  award  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated 


Fruit  from  Guernsey. — The  season  for  forced  fruit  from 
Guernsey  has  opened,  and  one  of  the  chief  features  of  its  in¬ 
auguration  was  the  fact  that  one  forced  Melon  realised  at  Covent 
Garden  the  extraordinary  price  of  20s.  This  has  caused  no  small 
surprise  among  the  Melon-growers  of  the  Channel  Lslands, 
who  market  thousands  of  them  in  the  season,  and  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  2s.  or  3s.  per  Melon. 

*  *  * 


The  Long  Walk  at  Windsor. — The  gigantic  Elms  of  the 
famous  Long  Walk,  which  forms,  the  chief  approach  to  Windsor 
Castle,  are  rapidly  decaying,  and  during  the  past  month  Crown 
workmen  removed  a  score  of  these  splendid  old  trees.  They 
were  planted  by  Charles  II.  in  1680,  and  at  one  time  numbered 
1.652,  but  almost  half  of  them  have  succumbed  to  age  and  severe 
weather.  The  King  is  naturally  much  concerned  about  the 
decay  of  the  trees/  From  the  Castle  to  the  double  gates  the 
old  trees  are  being  replaced  by  young  Elms,  but  from  that  point 
to  the  statue  of  George  III.  oaks  are  being  substituted,  as  the 

soil  has  proved  unsuitable  to  Elms. 

*  *  * 


Primroses  as  Medicine.. — The  Primrose  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  many  medicinal  properties,  and,  amongst  others, 
those  of  an  anodyne  or  a  sedative.  It  retained  its  place  m 
English  dispensaries  down  to  the  year  1837.  In  an  old  medical 
work  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain  practitioner  in  London,  “  who 
was  famous  for  curing  the  phrensie,”  used,  after  the  cure  was 
effected,  to  diet  his  patients  in  the  spring  on  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  Primrose,  boiled  with  Rose  and  Betony  waters. 
There  is  also  a  belief,  said  to  be  common  in  Lincolnshire,  that 
a  decoction  of  Primrose  leaves  cures  a  failing  memory. 

*  *  * 

Jamaica,  a  Health  Resort  and  a  Fruit  Garden. — On  the 
21st  ult.,  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  Captain 
W.  J.  P.  Benson,  F.R.G.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “.Jamaica.” 
Jamaica,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  healthiest  and  finest  fruit-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  volcanic 
had  long  since  been  exploded.  Surely  it  was  time  that  England 
paid  attention  to  this  long-neglected  colony.  The  whole  of  the 
produce  of  Jamaica  went  practically  to  the  United  States,  per 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  only  a  small  portion  finding  its 
way  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  means  of  the  Elder  Dempster 
Company.  He  suggested  that  we  in  this  country  should  go  in 
for  the  Grape  fruit  grown  in  Jamaica,  which  he  described  as 
not  only  the  most  delicious,  but  the  healthiest  fruit  extant. 
Where  else  in  the  world,  he  asked,  would  you  find  bread,  cus¬ 
tards,  milk,  and  oysters  growing  on  trees  but  in  Jamaica? 
Captain  Benson  concluded  :  “  Do  you  want  to  escape  an  English 
winter  ?  Do  you  suffer  from  any  lung  trouble  ?  Do  you  desire 
to  take  waters  equal  to  those  of  any  German  spa,  and  to  expe¬ 
rience  a  winter  which  is  like  an  ideal  English  summer?  If  so, 
then  go  to  the  land  of  perpetual  summer,  where  the  balmy  air 
is  laden  with  the  scent  of  fruit  and  flowers,  where  the  fireflies 
light  up  the  night ;  in  a  word,  Jamaica.” 


FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


26th. — Temple  Show  of 

R.H.S.  (three  days). 


MAY. 

the  30th. — Manchester  Whitsuntide 

Exhibition  (five  days). 


JUNE. 


6th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

23rd.— Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 


24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 
(three  days). 

26th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland 
House  (two  days).  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow¬ 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 

27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


JULY. 


1st. — King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  Natiohal  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd.— Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — 'Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
days) .  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
by  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 
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ESTATE  CARPENTER  or  Handy  Man,  good  in  all 

blanches  of  building  trade;  total  abstainer;  14  years’  references. — Address, 
J.  L.,  34,  Leonards  Terrace,  Langham  Boad,  Green  Lanes, London.  (32) 
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stock  of 


in  the  Kingdom 
in  all  forms. 


WE  ARE  THE  WINNERS  OF  THE 


CHAMPION  ROSE  TROPHY. 

Two  Coronation  Rosg  Show  Oups.  The  Gunnersbury  Park  Challenge  Cup. 
Four  Gold  and  Nine  Silver  Medals  for  Roses  only  during  Coronation  Year. 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 

HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  TO  OUR  NEW  TEA  ROSE 
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Strong  Plants,  Dwarfs,  5/-  Standards,  7/6  each. 


Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester 

Please  address  carefully  to  Braiswick  to  ensure  correct  delivery. 


(BYRON.) 
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“And  give  thy  CLAY  to 
FERTILIZE  the  soil. 

SEj^SONASliE  REMINDER. 

CLAY’S  FERTILIZER 

is  Safe,  Quick,  Lasting,  Effectual,  Economical  and  Unsurpassed  for 
producing  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  and  FOLIAGE 
in  the  HIGHEST  PERFECTION. 

By  its  use  LAWNS  are  kept  GREEN  and  BRILLIANT.  IT 
ENSURES  THE  BEST  RESULTS,  and  EXHIBITORS  who  use 
CLAY’S  FERTILIZER  WIN  FIRST  PRIZES. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  in  6d.  and  1/-  TINS  ;  and  SEALED  BAGS,  7  lb.,  26;  H  lb->  46  , 

28  lb.,  7/6  ;  56  lbs.,  12/6  ;  112  lb.,  20/-.  Or  direct  from 

CLAY  &  SON,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  L 

— - - - - - - ~  Z  p  p  Aeenta— For  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 

abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
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desired. 
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desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
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only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
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the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
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address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 
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Telephone  Number  is  997 ,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
uivkSSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  New  Park  for  Twickenham. 

On  Saturday  last,  during  a  severe  thunder¬ 
storm  which  was  then  raging,  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham,  were 
opened  by  Lord  Monkswell,  Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council.  It  will  lie  remem¬ 
bered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  Marble 
Hill  forms  part  of  the  world-famous  view 
from  the  top  of  Richmond  Hill.  The 
grounds  of  Marble  Hill,  in  fact,  form  the 
centre  of  this  view,  and  for  some  time  past 
great  exertions  were  being  made  to  secure 
these  grounds  as  an  open  space  for  the  public 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  view  from 
the  Terrace  at  Richmond  should  not  be  de>- 
stroyed.  The  estate  forms  only  part  of  the 
view,  but  the  endeavour  is  still  being  con¬ 


tinued  to  raise  sufficient  money  to1  purchase 
the  rest  of  the  ground,  now  threatened  by 
the  builder,  from  Richmond  Bridge  to 
Twickenham  Ferry.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  conducted  by  A.  M.  Torrance,  Esq., 
chairman  of  the  late  Richmond  Hill  View 
Executive  Committee,  who  said  that  many 
jokes  had  been  made  about  his  name  that 
afternoon,  and  they  were  fully  justified.  In 
spite  of  the-  storm,  however,  they  could  see 
that  the  place  was  a  beautiful  one.  The 
committee  had  had  to  face  many  difficulties 
in  acquiring  it,  but  with  energy  they  had 
overcome  them  all,  and  preserved  that  mag¬ 
nificent  view  for  the  public.  In  declaring! 
the  park  open,  Lord  Monkswell  paid  a  tribute 
to'  tire  great  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rance  in  preserving  a  view  which  was  really 
a  national  glory.  He  remarked  that  the 
former  owner  had  done  all  he  could  to  meet 
the  County  Council.  The  Marble  Hill  estate 
covers  661  acres,  and  has  a.  fine  old  mansion 
upon  it  with  2,010  ft.  river  frontage,  on 
which  the  Council  has  taken  power  to  erect 
landing  stages,  while  refreshments  will  be 
provided  in  the  mansion,  or  m  some  specially 
constructed  building.  The  estate  cost 
£70,000,  and  this  money  was  raised  or  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  the  Corporation  of 
Richmond,  the  Twickenham  Urban  District 
Council,  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and 
the  remainder  by  private  subscription.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  seeing  that  before  action  was 
taken  much  of  the  place  was  already  lined 
out.  with  new  streets  for  building  purposes, 
and  these  had  to  be  effaced  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  park,  and  grass  re-sown.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  note  that  Pope,  Swift,  and  Wal¬ 
pole  lived  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  was 
a  favourite  resort  for  the  gentry  in  the  18th 
century.  Then"  mansions  still  fringe  the 
river  on  the  Middlesex  side  from  Rich¬ 
mond  Bridge  to  Teddington.  For  the  future 
the  estate  will  he  public  property,  and  will 
be  kept  up  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Field  Studies  in  Natural  History. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  have  given  sanction  and  pro¬ 
moted  holiday  courses  for  field  studies  in 
natural  history  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
belonging  to  the  county.  From  the  pro¬ 
gramme  before  us,  we  note  that  Mr.  E.  C. 
Horrell,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Chit¬ 
tenden,  is  conducting  this  series  of  field 
rambles,  which  are  arranged  to  be  held  on 
Saturdays,  and  what  will  be  of  special  advan¬ 
tage  to  those  taking  part  in  it  is  the1  fact 
that  each  meet  ing  will  have  a  local  organiser, 
who  will  conduct  the  party  in  the  field  and 
give  such  local  information  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  much  better  than  for  entire 
strangers  to  conduct  an  excursion  on  ground 


with  which  he  or  she  may  be  unfamiliar. 
The  students  are  warned  that  they  must  not 
needlessly  uproot  plants,  tread  upon  crops, 
break  through  fences,  or  leave  gates  open. 
Mr.  Horrell  also,  furnished  a  useful  note  to 
beginners  to  take  up  some  special  branch  of 
natural  history,  instead  of  wasting  their  en¬ 
ergies  over  a  wide  field.  They  should  be¬ 
ware  of  becoming  mere  collectors.  The 
specimens  collected  are  intended  to  he  taken 
away  and  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved  for 
study  in  winter.  It  is  also  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  here  that  the  teachers  should  get  a 
good  knowledge  of  British  flowering  plants 
before  they  take  up  any  more  special  study 
of  groups  of  plants  or  animals.  We  note 
amongst  the  meetings  organised  is  one  to1 
Warley  Common  on  June  6th,  another  for  a 
meadow  and  riverside  ramble  at  Feering. 
Epping  Forest  will  also;  furnish  the  hunting 
ground  for  an  outing ;  Hazeleigli  Woods, 
Malden  ;  lanes  near  Ongar ;  river  and  rail¬ 
way  banks,  Braintree  ;  the  Chelmer  Banks, 
Springfield  ;  and  other  localities  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  furnish  a.  variety  of  pas¬ 
ture  for  these  outings,  which  will  continue  till 
July  25th. 

— o — - 

Scholarships  in  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

In  January  last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  of  the  value 
of  50  dollars  a  month  to  each  student  to 
whom  such  privileges  could  be  granted.  The 
scholarships  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  professors,  instructors  in  colleges,  and 
others  desiring  to  continue  investigations 
already  commenced,  or  to’  cany  out  investi¬ 
gations  which  require  further  facilities  than 
those  at  their  command  at  home.  Persons 
requiring  these  privileges  have  to  apply  to 
the  Director-in-Chief,  giving  a,  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  investigation  the  applicant  de¬ 
sires  to  pursue,  and  the  time  lie  desires  to 
hold  the  scholarship.  Those  who  obtain 
this  privilege  must  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  investigation  undertaken,  and 
make  detailed  reports  to  the  Director-in- 
Chief  concerning  the  progress  of  their  inves¬ 
tigations.  Any  or  all  papers  dealing  with 
the  results  of  these  investigations  shall  be 
published  in  such  a  manner  as  the  director 
may  approve,  and  bear  the  imprint  that  the 
investigations  were  conducted  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  Evidently  the 
authorities  at  the;  new  Botanical  Gardens  at 
New  York  are  determined  to  turn  them  to 
useful  purpose.  Although  this,  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  scholarships  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
director,  the  scholars  must  fully  satisfy  him 
that  they  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
privileges  granted,  and  that  their,  investiga¬ 
tions  are  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
the  assistance  giyen. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mulching. — The  value  of  applying  a  dressing  of  some  kind 
of  material  to  growing  crops  at  this  season,  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  on.  all  kinds  of  soils,  especially  so  during  spells  of  dry 
weather.  Many  are  under  the  impression  that  stiff  heavy 
land  does  not  suffer  to  the:  same  extent  as  that  of  a  lighter 
nature  in  summer — quite1  an  erroneous  idea.  Stiff  soils  are 
much  more  easily  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
than  more  genial  ones,  and  during  spells  of  drought  shrink 
and  crack,  and  the  roots  suffer  considerably.  The  smallest 
application  of  manure,  leaves,  or  old  hot-beds,  etc.,  will  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture  and  prevent  this,  arid  on  hot,  diy  soils  will 
keep  the  roots  cool,  and  assist  them  greatly.  Long  stable 
litter  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  for  dressing  such  crops  as 
Peas,  French  Eunner,  and  Broad  Beans,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Cauliflowers  and  similar  vegetables,  and  for  crops  that  produce 
shorter  growths,  such  as  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet¬ 
root,  old  hot-bed  material  or  spent  Mushroom  beds  are  the 
most  desirable.  These  should,  if  possible,  be  rubbed  through 
a  coarse  mesh  sieve  and  applied  about  14  in.  thick,  and  when 
this  is  carried  out,  except  after  once  giving  a  good  soaking  and 
damping  over  the  foliage  in  the  afternoon,  very  little  more  will 
be  required  compared  with  that  which  has  not  been  so  treated, 
thus  saving  a  vast  amount  of  labour. 

Late  Peas. — The  latest  sowings  of  these  should  be  made 
about  the  10th  of  the  present  month,  and  if  these  are  well 
cared  for  by  making  good  preparations,  selecting  suitable 
varieties,  and  paying  due  attention  to  them,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  continue  to  bear,  providing  the  weather 
remains  open  well  into  November.  Time  will  be  well  spent 
in  preparing  trenches  as  before  advised,  except  that  for  this 
sowing  t  hey  .should  be  8  in.  or  10  in.  deeper,  and  add  so  much 
extra  half-decayed  farmyard  manure,  and  unless  the  soil  is  of 
the  best,  some  good  material  should  be  given,  them,  such  as 
the  top  of  an  old  hot-bed  or  old  soil  wheeled  from  the  potting 
shed  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  give  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water.  Two  of  the  very  best  Peas  for  late  work  that.  I  am 
acquainted  with  are  Autocrat,  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  variety,  and  Carter’s  Michaelmas,  a  good  Pea  of  excellent, 
quality.  Attend  to  the  staking  of  any  which' are  above  the 
ground,  and  see  that  tliei  earlier  crops  are  kept  well  supported. 
Some  of  the  stronger  kinds  will  often  require  tying  to  the 
stakes,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  running  lengths  of 
stout  tarred  string  along  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  row.  Give 
copious  supplies  of  manure  water  and  damp  overhead  on  fine 
afternoons. 

Broad  Beans.— -Watch  for  black  aphis,  and  thoroughly 
syringe  the  points;  with  soft,  soap  and  water.  Stop  late  sowings 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers  are  seen  to  ensure  a  crop. 
Too  much  water  at.  the  roots  can  hardly  be  given,  and  support 
the  growths  by  driving  in  stout  stakes  about  6  yards  apart  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  to  which  should  be  strained  two  stout 
tarred  cords. 

Turnips.  —Keep  the  hoe  constantly  going  among  all  growing 
plants,  and,  should  the  Turnip  fly  be  in  evidence,  thoroughly 
dust  the  foliage  with  soot,  road-sand  and  wood  ashes  in  equal 
proportions  in  early  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  them.  Take 
advantage  of  showery  weather  to  make  a  good  sowing  of 
Veitch’s  Red  Globe,  one  of  the  finest-  summer  Turnips  yet 
raised  ;  and  should  the  weather  be  dry,  water  the  drills  before 
sowing,  and  mulch  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  with  short 
grass  from  the  mowing  machine. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera  should  be  thinned  to  a.  distance  from 
9  in.  to  1  ft.  apart  immediately  they  are  large-  enough,  and 
the  surface  soil  should  be  constantly  stirred  between  them  to 
promote  a  free,  un checked  growth. 

Parsley. — That-  which  was  pricked  out  during  April  should 
now  be  growing  away  quickly,  but  oftentimes  at  this  season 
green  fly  badly  infests  it,  and  should  it  not  be  going  on  satis¬ 


factorily  it  will  be  no  doubt  owing  to  this,  and,  if  so,  thoroughly 
syringe  with  strong  soft  soa-p  and  water.  Stir  up  the  surface 
soil  and  apply  a  dressing  of  soot  and  vegetable  manure,  when 
it  will  quickly  start  into1  new  growth  and  yield  abundance  of 
good  leaves  by  the  autumn.  Make  another  good  sowing  on 
drills  1  ft.  apart  on  a-  south  or  west  border.  Sow  in  a  cool, 
shady  aspect  Radishes  of  sorts  and  small  salading. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 

No  other  part  of  the  garden  affords  more  interest  now  than 
the  borders  of  hardy  plants,  and  those  interested  in  tins  beau- 
titul  class  will  lia-ve  much  to  occupy  their  attention.  As  the 
different  plants  flower,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  note  oi  any 
wliich  are  specially  good,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  pro¬ 
pagating,  one  does  not  forget  to  increase  the  stocks,  if  this 
is  desired,  and  also  to  note  any  new  or  rare  plants  which  are 
exhibited  or  seen  at  the  various  places  visited  throughout  tue 
season,  as,  wherever  one  may  go,  some  plants  not  seen  oeloie 
are  sure  to  be  noticed. 

One  of  the  best  families-  now  flowering  is  the  Geunis,  many 
of  which  are  worth  growing  in  all  collections,  and  for  the  iock. 
garden  or  border  few  plants  could  be  more  beautiful.  The 
following  varieties  are  all  good,  and  mention  of  them  wiil,  I 
think,  prove  serviceable  to  those  who  have  not  been  enabled 
to  see  the  most  desirable. 

G-eum  coccineum,  one  of  the  commonest,  produces  a  quantity 
of  bright  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  is  about  15  in.  in  height. 
The  variety  of  this,  named  plenum,  has  semi-double  flowers, 
with  a  conspicuous  golden  centre,  and,  planted  in  batches,  pro¬ 
duces  a  mass  of  line  colour. 

A  favourite  variety  for  any  purpose  is  G.  Heldreichi,  which 
is  tine  for  bedding  or  planting  in  good-sized  masses,  being  very 
free  flowering  and  a.  bright  orange-red  on  first-  opening,  chang¬ 
ing  to  orange-yellow  with  age.  G.  Heldreichi  splendens,  which 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  last  week  at  the  Temple  Show,  well 
deserved  this  distinction,  having  better-formed  flowers  than  G. 
Heldreichi,  being  remarkably  floriferous.  The  deep  orange- 
red  colour  is-  retained  until  the  petals  fall. 

G.  Heldreichi  luteuin  lias  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  these  three 
varieties  all  grow  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height. 

A  variety,  lately  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Ladhams 
of  Southampton,  and  named  G.  Apricot,  is  a,  distinct  addition, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  colour.  The-  flowers  are  semi- 
double  on  stems  fully  18  in.  in  height,  and  for  cutting  most 
useful,  being  veiy  fretTand  with  large  foliage.  G.  miniatum  is 
similar  in  habit,  with  orange  flowers.  Three  dwarf-growing 
varieties  for  the  rockery  are  G.  montanum,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers  ;  G.  m.  a-urantiacum,  rich  orange  ;  and  G.  m.  maximum 
with  large  deeply  el  low  flowers.  All  the  Geums  can  be  easilj 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring,  anc 
succeed  well  in  a  good  loamy  soil.  Plenty  of  water  should  In 
given  in  the  growing  season. 

Iberis. —  The  best  for  border  cultivation  are  undoubtedl 
Iberis  sempervivens  and  its  several  varieties,  as  they  do  no 
resent  winter  dampness  like-  many  of  the  others.  After  flowei 
ing,  these  should  be  cut  back  fairly  hard  to-  keep  them  compact 
otherwise  the  growth  is  apt  to  become-  straggling.  A  very  fin 
variety  with  large  individual  flowers  and  heads-  is  I.  s.  Snow 
Hake,  which  is  very  compact  and  of  the  purest  white.  Tb 
Iberis  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  at-  the  presen 
time,  inserted  in  a  light  sandy  compost  and  rooted  in  a  colt 
frame. 

Cerastium  tomentosum. — Whether  used  as  an  edging  plan 

or  creeping  over  large  stones  in  the1  rock  garden,  this  alway 
seems  perfectly  at  home,  and  at  any  season  the  light  silver 
foliage  is  conspicuous.  It  is  veiy  showy  at-  the  present  tup* 
with  its  quantities  of  pure  white  flowers,  and  can  be  increase 
by  inserting  the  cuttings  into-  some  light  sandy  soil  in  autum 
and  wintering  in  a,  cold  frame.  This  variety  is  far  superior  t 
C.  Biebersteinii,  which,  if  allowed  to  stay  long  in  one  positioi 
is  most  difficult-  to  get  out,  the  roots  running  about  very  freeh 
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Attend  to  the  staking  and  tying  of  herbaceous  plants,  and, 
should  the  weather  continue  tine  and  warm,  many  will  be 
o-reat ly  benefited  if  given  a  good  soaking  of  water,  as  already 
heavy  ground  is  cracking  and  becoming  very  dry  on  the  surface. 
Mulching  will  greatly  assist  many  plants,  such  as  Trito-mas,  to 
come  through  a  dry  summer  all  right,  and,  wherever  possible, 
this  should  be  done,  half-decayed  manure  being  as  good  as 
anything,  retaining  the  moisture  and  feeding  the  plants. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias. —  Though  these  are  quite  hardy,  and 
can  be  left  out  all  the  winter  in  many  districts,  it  is  best  in 
wet,  cold  parts  to  take  them  up  and  place  in  boxes  in  the 
autumn.  Plants  which  have  been  so  treated  should  now  be 
planted  out  in  some  fairly  good  soil,  and  place  a  neat  stake  to 
each.  For  bedding  these  are  very  fine,  and  last  a  long  way 
into  the  autumn.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Pin.es. — The  almost  cloudless  weather  since  the  17th  of  last 
month  has  rendered  tire  heat  unnecessary  throughout  the  day  ; 
just  a  little  at  night  to  keep  the  structures  falling  below  60 
for  the  young  plants  and  68  to  70  degrees  for  fruiters  and  suc- 
cpsional  plants  is  all  that  has  been  required.  Ventilate 
betimes  now  the  sun  has  more  power,  and  before  the  tempera¬ 
tures  are  advanced  more  than  10  degrees  higher  than  the  figures 
.riven  above-.  Keep  a  maximum  heat  of  85  degrees  for  fruiting 
plants  from  about  11  a.m.  up  to  3.30  p.m.,  when  close,  with 
abundance  of  moisture  between  the  plants,  and  a  light  dew 
overhead  will  benefit  most  of  the  stock,  less  for  fruiters,  or  the 
crown  is  liable  to-  increase-  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 

Examine  the  plants  twice  weekly,  and  only  apply  water  when 
found  necessary.  Those  with  fruit  swelling  may  have  weak 
doses  o-f  guano  water  or  farmyard  drainings,  warmed  to  a  degree 
of  75  deg.,  pouring  this  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  but  as  soon 
as  ripening  begins  clear  water  only  should  be  given  ;  in  fact, 
plants  plunged  in  moist  material  seldom  require  any  water  at 
the  root  after  once  they  begin  to-  colour.  Succession  plants 
require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  remove  all  suckers 
except  one,  or  at  the-  most  two,  to  a  plant,  and  should  anx 
young  plants  require  more  root  space,  shift  into  larger  pots  at 
once,  warming  the  soil  first,  and  potting  quite-  firm.  A  thin 
shade  should  be  given  from  10  a. in.  up  to  2.30  or  3  p.m.  Take 
off  young  stock  as  so-on  as  large  enough,  and  pot  up  into-  5  or 
6  inch  pots,  plunging  in  bottom  heat.  This  is  far  better  than 
potting  up  a  given  number  twice  or  so  during  the  year,  as  they 
form  more  of  a  succession. 

Figs. —  Those  in  pots  swelling  their  second  crop  must  be  well 
supplied  with  root  waterings.  Drainings  from  the  farmyard 
is  a  capital  stimulant  when  used  carefully,  and  a  little  thiown 
about  the  paths  of  an  afternoon  at  closing  time  has  a  most- 
invigorating  effect  and  tends  to  keep  red  spider  at  bay.  .  Pot. 
trees  started  early  in  the  year,  and  the  fruit  nearing  the  ripen¬ 
ing  stage  should  not  be  syringed  overhead,  or  the  fruits  dec-ax 
at  the  apex,  and  very  quickly.  Trees  in  borders  require  abun¬ 
dance  of  xvater,  specially  so-  xvhen  enclosed  in  brick  pits,  and 
to  be  well  syringed  twice  daily  on  fine  days,  and  keep  the 
growth  tied  down  to-  the  trellis.  W  here  fruits  of  the  second 
crop  of  figs  are  thickly  studded,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number,  leaving  those  nearest  the  base,  and  pinch  the  points 
of  all  extra  vigorous  shoots.  A  day  temperature  of  80  to  85 
degrees,  with  sun  heat,  advancing  to  90,  will  be  none  too  high 
for  an  hour  or  so  after  closing  time,  xvhicli  should  be  from 
3  to  4  p.m.  Push  on  unheated  houses  with  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  root,  also-  overhead,  husbanding  all  the  sun  pos¬ 
sible  after  4  p.m. 

Melons. —  The  earliest  crop  xvill  have  been  cleared  in  many 
instances,  and  the  house  replanted  after  being  well  washed 
dc.xvn,  the  exhausted  soil  replaced  with  lumpy  maiden  loam,  xvith 
a  little  bone  meal  added,  and  made  very  firm.  Support  succes¬ 
sion  crops  before  the  vine  gets  crippled  with  the  weight  of  the 
fruit.  Feed  liberally,  and  afford  a  light  top-dressing  of.  the 


same  sort  of  soil,  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  Sow 
about,  every  third  week  up  to  the  end  of  July  for  succession. 
Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Hybrid  Cattleyas. —  The  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Laeliocatt- 
leyas  derived  from  the  nfluenceof  C.  lawrenceana,  foim  a  most 
desirable  and  useful  class  of  plants,  which  co-me  into-  flower  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  bulk  of  the-  summer  flowering  members 
of  the-  Cattleya  house  expand.  They  are  most  attractive,  and, 
moreover,  being  among  the  ea.sie-st  to  manage,  renders  them  all 
the  more  acceptable  to  general  culture.  Immediately  the 
flowering  season  is  done  the  plants  commence  to  emir,  new 
roots  and  produce  their  young  growths.  I  advocate  repotting, 
as  a  rule,  when  the  plants  emit  their  roots  q-n  completion  of 
growth  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  potting  compost  may  lie 
in  good  condition  in  the  autumn,  yet  xvhen  spring  arrives  the 
sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface  xvill  have  died  during  the  dry 
state  necessary  in  which  to  retain  the  plants-  during  the  winter 
or  resting  -season. 

Although  the  plants  may  not  require  repotting,  the  dead  and 
decaying  moss  should  be-  removed  from  the  surface,  or  decom¬ 
position  helped  by  a  more  liberal  supply  of  xvater  through  the 
growing  season  xvill  so-on  extend  to  the  remaining  compost,  and 
cause  the  whole  to  become  unsuitable  to  the  benefit  of  the 
plants.  In  top-dressing  with  sphagnum,  especially  where  leaf- 
soil  is  used  in  the  potting  compost,  it  should  not  be  too  finely 
chopped,  or  it  wall  be  a  long  time  before  it  commences  to-  gro-w, 
and  unless  it  is  made  fairly  firm  it  can  never  be  induced  to 
groxv.  It  is,  if  only  for  appearance-  sake,  desirable  that  the 
sphagnum  should  be  in -a  growing  state  during  the  active  season 
of  growth. 

Other  kinds  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  LaeliaS  and  Laeliocattleyas, 
xvill  now  be  emitting  nexv  growths  ;  they  should,  therefore,  be 
attended  to  for  any  top-dressing  or  repotting  requirements  that 
may  be  necessary,  and  more  liberal  treatment  should  be  given. 

General  Remarks. —  The  summer  temperatures  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  the  Orchid  houses  must  now  -be  maintained. 
The  atmospheric  mo-isture  should  also-  be  at  the  maximum 
xvhenever  the  outside  conditions  are  favourable.  In  bright, 
warm  xveather  the  floors,  stagings,  and  xvalls  should  be  damped 
two  or  three  times  during  the  day.  The  houses  should  he 
closed  for  the  final  damping  in  the  warm  divisions  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  the  temperatures  to  run  up  to  the  maximum 
degree.  In  the  Cattleya  and  Dendrobium  houses  the  roof 
blinds  should  be  taken  up  ,a,s  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
foliage  becoming  scorched. 

The  Sun  Heat. — To  use  the-  natural  heat  provided  by  the 
sun’s  rays  is  one  of  the  principal  items  necessary  to  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  our  warm-growing  Orchids.  With  the  short 
summers  we  have  been  provided  xvTith  of  late  years  it  has 
become  difficult  to  thoroughly  mature  the  growth  o-f  our  plants, 
without  which  it  is-  impossible  to  be-  successful  xvith  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  difficulty  of  Orchid 
culture  in  suburban  districts  will  have  learnt-  the  desirability  of 
using  this  item  to  the  utmost.  It  xvill  be  fc-und  to  produce  far 
better  results  if  xve  use  natural  heat  instead  of  having  to  re-sort 
to  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  xvhich  can  only  develop 
weaklxT  Growths  and  produce  insect  pests  when  used  to  extremes. 

H  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Gloxinias. — The  early-started  plants  xvill  no-xv  he  commenc¬ 
ing  to-  flower,  and  if  they  still  remain  in  a,  xvarm,  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  recommended  for  growing  them,  their  removal  to  a 
cooler  and  drier  structure  is  advised.  A  warm  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  xvill  suit  the  plants  for  the  flowering  period,  pro*- 
vided  t-hey  are  not  placed  in  a  direct  draught  or  in  a  sunny 
spot. 
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Zonal  Pelargoniums. — If  those  plants  required  for  winter 
flowering  were  treated  as  advised  in  a.  previous  calendar,  they 
will  now  be  ready  for  transferring  into  their  flowering  pots. 
^Thei  compost  for  this  shift  should  be  rich,  and  composed  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  decayed  horse  or  cow 
manure,  adding  plenty  of  sand  or  road  grit,  also  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  and  bone-meal.  We  invariably  flower  them  in  6  in.  or 
7  in.  pots,  which  should  be  clean  and  well  drained ;  by  this  I 
do  not'  mean  that  a  large  quantity  of  crocks  are  to  be  thrown 
into  the  pots ;  a  few  well  placed  is  what  is  wanted.  Pot  firmly, 
and  replace  the  plants  in.  a  cold  frame  raised  upon  bricks 
placed  at  the  corners  to  allow  of  plenty  of  air  pasing  among 
them, -then  gradually  inure  to  full  air  and  sun  to  mature  the 
wood.  If  well  watered  with  a  rosed  can  when  potted  no  more 
will  be  required  for  some  days,  beyond  a  slight  syringing  twice 
daily. 

Cyclamen. — The  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  autumn 
and  kept  growing  gently  all  winter  should  by  now  be  fit  for 
shifting  into  their  flowering  pots,  viz.,  6  in.  A  compost  that 
answers  admirably  for  this  shift'  consists'  of  equal,  parts  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure,  adding  a.  sprinkling  of. soot,  bone- 
meal  and  Clay’s  fertiliser,  sand,  and  nodules  of  charcoal.  Use 
it  in,  a.  moist  state  (not  wet),  and  do.  not  pass  it  through  a  fine- 
meshed  sieve,  but  use  as  lumpy  as  possible.  Stand  the  plants 
on  an,  ash  bottom  of  a,  frame1  or  pit,  and  keep1  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days.  These  plants  delight  in  frequent  slight 
syringings,  a,nd  when  the  nights  are  safe  from  frosts  and  are 
warm  the  lights  may  be  left  off  with  marked  results  by  the 
dew  falling  upon  them. 

Watering  and  Damping  Dawn. — Use  the  syringe  freely  in 
the  stove  at  closing  tune  and  in  the  early  morning ;  also  keep 
the  evaporating  troughs  filled.  A  light  wetting  of  the  foliage 
at  this  season  is  not  effectual  ;  ply  the  syringe  freely,  well 
wetting  underneath  the  leafage  as  well  as  the  top.  Palms  and 
Ferns  and  other  moisture-loving  subjects  require  abundance  of 
water  at  this  season  if  the  roots  are  in.  a,  healthy  state  ;  and 
when  they  are  watered,  it  should  be  done  thoroughly.  The 
floors  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  should  also  be  well 
damped  once  or  twice  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  full  air 
7s  on  ;  this  will  cool  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  the  moisture 
can  pass  away  before  closing  time. 

Feeding  the  Plants. — Fine-foliaged  and  winter-flowering 
plants'  that  are  in  active  growth  must  receive  some  stimulant 
to  impart  vigour  ;  especially  is  it.  necessary  with  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  small  pots  for  furnishing  purposes.  As  regards  the  best 
kind  of  manure,  I  advise  a  change  of  diet,  so  to  speak  :  for 
instance,  the  drainings  from  pig  yards  and  stable  may  be 
anplied  in  a  diluted  form  twice  a  week  for  a  week,  and  after 
giving  clear  water  for  two  or  three  days,  annly  a  slight  dusting 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  Stan, den’s  or  Clay’s  manure  ;  clear 
water  should  then,  be  given  for  a,  week  or  nine  days.  K.  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

The  Sale  of  Poisonous  Compounds. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— A  letter,  of  which,  the  following  is  a  copy,  appears  in 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist  Journal  for  the  16th  inst.  :  — 

“  Sir, — An  experience  of  forty-four  years  in  the  drug  trade 
has  never  given  me  the  necessity  to  think  chemists  were  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  poisonous  compounds  used  in  horticulture, 
wheat  dressing,  etc.  Neither  have  I  ever  known  a  town  or 
village  in  which,  as  a  rule,  there  are  not  four  chemists  to  one 
seedsman.  I  therefore  wonder  on.  what  point  Mr.  Dobbs  bases 
bis  plea  to  be  allowed  with  others  outside  the  drag  trade  to  get 
the-  sale  of  poisons  placed  in  other  traders’  hands.  Farmers  go 
to  the  chemist  for  horse-physic,  rubbing  oils,  and  medicines 
for  domestic  use,  and  naturally  order  their  wheat  dressing  or 
sheep  dip.  Why,  then,  all  this  fuss?  Surely  our  legislators 
cannot  have  been  properly  informed  upon  the  subject,  other¬ 
wise  I  am  sure  no  one  sitting  on  the  commission  would  have 
entertained  a  desire  to  alter  the  Pharmacy  Acts. — Faithfully 
yours,  “John  S.  Sykes.” 

“  Plum, stead,  S.E.,  May  7th.” 


And  the  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
“  Farmer  in  Wales  ”  :  — 

“Sir, — In  last  week’s  ‘  C.  and  D.’  Mr,  Sykes’  letter  is  mis¬ 
leading.  I  live  in  a  country  district ;  the  nearest  chemist’s  shop 
to  me  where  I  can  obtain  poisonous  sheep-dip  is  12  miles"  am- 
direction,  which  I  consider  very  inconvenient,  and  I  have  to  m- 
non-poisonous  dip,  when  I  would  prefer  poisonous.  A  "am  I 
can  prove  to  you  where  a  chemist  charged  me  for  six  20  "rain 
nux  vom.  powders  7s.  6cb,  when  it  cost  about  lOd.  to  Is?  3d 
per  lb.  I  am  only  pointing  you  these  facts  to.  contradict  Mr 
Sykes’  experience  in  agricultural  trade.  Sheep  dip  is  used  very 
largely  in  our  district,  and  is  yet  in.  the  hands  of  chemists,  when 
really  a  grocer  or  ironmonger  near  home  could  supply  me 
equally  as  well.  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  freedom  in  business 
matters.  “Farmer  in  Wales.” 

In  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  it  is  ad- 
visable  they  should  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  movement 
now  on  foot  to  get  the  Pharmacy  Acts  amended,  makiim  it 
lawful  for  traders  to  have  the  right  to  sell  poisonous  compounds 
in  sealed  packages  under  proper  restrictions  according  to  regu-j 
lations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council,  as?  well  "as 
chemists,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
kindly  inform  me  of  any  experiences  they  may  have  had 
similar  to  that  of  the  “Farmer  in  Wales,”  so  that  I  may  use' 
the  information  to  their  interest. 

You  will  note  that  not  only  has  the  “  Farmer  in  Wales  ”  experi- 
enced  difficulty  in  obtaining  poisonous  sheep  dips,  but  he 
makes  an  allegation  against  the  chemist  of  charging  him  very 
extravagant  prices. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  Utter 
in  your  next  issue,  Thos.  G.  Dobbs. 

Dandelions  and  the  Sun. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  has  ever  come  under  the 
observant  and  critical  eye  of  your  would-be  severe  and  expert 
people  that  Dandelions,  common  as  they  are,  apparently  dislike 
shade,  and  seemingly  luxuriate  in  full  exposure  to-  the  blazing 
sun?  This  was  particularly  noticeable  on  a  lawn  in  Newpon 
last  week.  The  lawn  in  question  was  cut  for  the  first  time  this 
season  on  Friday,  and  is  situated  on  sloping  ground  facing  due 
north.  The  ground  at  Newport  on  the  south  side  of  the^river 
rises  rather  sharply  from  the  water,  so  therefore  the  sun  strikes 
down  somewhat  obliquely  on  the  gardens  there.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  lawn  is  a  close  upright  wooden  fence,  which  gires 
practically  the  same  shade  as  a  wall,  and  it  was  particularly 
noticeable  that  the  Dandelions  all  over  the  lawn  in  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun  were  growing  strongly  and  flowering  freely 
right  up  to  the  shade  line  of  the  fence,  but  inside  the  shade 
line  not  a  single  Dandelion  is  to  be  seen.  The  fence,  owing  to 
its  elevated  position  and  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground, 
shades  a  space  of  about  six  feet  right  across  the  lawn  inside, 
and  inside  the  shade  line  the  obnoxious  and  ubiquitous  weeds 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  J.  C.  Peebi.fs 

St.  Fort. 

My  Critic. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— I  notice  by  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World 
that  our  friend  “  T.  S.”  has  broken  out  again.  This  time  he 
fairly  eclipses  even  bis  own  earlier  effusions  in  the  matter  of 
vagueness.  He  has  posed  in  succession  as  a  badly-used  person, 
an  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  a  humourist,  and  now  as  a  literary 
giant,  \e  gods  !  How  he  hurls  his  “  lang  nebbit  ”  words  at.  my 
poor  head.  I  he  unfortunate  thing  is,  the  mighty  array  of 
words  are  so  arranged  that  a  poor  ignoramus  like  me  can  make 
little  out  of  them.  In  future  it  would  be  well  if  “  T.  S.”  would 
send  his  meaning  attached  to  his  epistles,  and  let  one  whose 
education  has  been  somewhat,  neglected  have  a  chance  of  bene¬ 
fiting  somewhat  by  his  wonderful  (?)  grasp  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  my  using  parenthetically 
“that  bracketed,  ill-shaped,  little-dotted  s”  has  hurt  oui 
friend.  I  vould  be  obliged,  however,  if  he  wouldn’t  gauge  lib 
opponents’  intelligence  by  his  own.  It  may  relieve  his  mind  tc 
know  that  I  use  no  word  or  point  without  fully  understanding 
its  meaning,  so  that  this  shot  has  missed  badly,  like  the  res! 
of  his  would-be  heavy  volleys.  In  conclusion,  if  “  T.  S.”  has 
a  grievance,  why  cannot  he  put  his  meaning  in  plain  language, 
and  not  laboriously  string  together  a  lot  of  vague  sentences?  1 
am  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  you  must  have  had  about  enough  of  this 
personal  squabble,  seemingly  so  dear  to  the  soul  of  “  T.  S..’ 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  what  benefit,  has  he  obtained  ; 
My  remarks  did  him  no  harm  if  he  had  held  his  tongue,  and 
certainly  I  had  no  personal  animus  in  making  them. 

C.  Blair, 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 

By  J,  J.  Willis,  Harpenden, 

Although  vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown  in  all  kinds  of 
soil,  yet  these  plants  do  best  in  a  light,  loose,  permeable  soil, 
rich  in  humus  and  not  sour.  Heavy,  cold,  clay  soils,  deficient 
in  humus,  never  succeed  so  well.  There  are  means,  however, 
of  altering  the  condition  even  of  the  worst  of  soils  ;  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  expense. 

As  a  rule,  both  flowers  and  vegetables  must  develop  rapidly 
during  their  short  growing  season,  and  for  this  reason  their 
roots  must  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil,  in  order  that  they 
may  absorb  sufficient  quantities  of  moisture  and  of  plant-food 
ingredients. 


Crop  Requirements. 

In  order  to'  make  this  subject  plain,  we  will  take,  for  example, 
the  Strawberry.  This  is  usually  considered  as  a  very  s#il- 
exhausting  crop,  yet,  so1  far  as  the  real  loss  of  plant  food  through 
the  gathering  of  the'  fruit  is  concerned,  the  facts  shown  by 
chemical  analysis  scarcely  bear  this  out. 

To  replace  or  restore  to  the  soil  the  substances  so.  removed  by 
the  Strawberry  fruit  would  not  in  itself  appear  to  require  a 
veiy  large  application  of  manure.  Yet  it  is  found,  however, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  that  to  make  Strawberry 
culture  successful  the  soil  must  be  fed  veiy  liberally.  High 
manuring  for  Strawberries  is  an  essential  condition  for  success^ 
ful  growth,  because  not  only  has  the  fruit  to  be  provided  for, 
but  there  is  a  great  drain  upon  the  plants,  and  consequently 
upon  the  soil,  for  the  production  of  runners. 


Cattleya  Mossiae  arnoldiana. 


The  best  garden  soils  contain,  a  natural  supply  of  about  ha. 

1  ’  t.  of  mtro&en,  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  potash,  a  quarte 

of  1  percent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  per  cent,  of  lime.  1 
this  store  be  reduced,  applications  of  manure  become  necessary 
A  garden  soil,  to  be  well  manured,  must  contain  a  larg 
excess  of  available  plant-food  over  and  above  the  amount  tha 
can  be  utilised  by  the  growing  crops,  since  it  cannot  be  siq: 
posed  that  the  roots  of  plants  will  be  able  to  absorb  by  virtu 
of  their  disposition  in  the  soil  more  than  a  comparatively  sma] 
proportion  of  such  fertilising  ingredients. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  most  garden,  crops  ;  it  is  not  only 
the  edible  portion  that  has  to  be  grown,  but  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  root,  stem  and  leaf,  in  order  to  get  the  usable  part. 

High  manuring  consequently  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
if  well  flavoured  and  succulent  crops,  are  to'  be  obtained.  We 
may  advance  several  reasons  why  this  is  necessary.  In  the  first 
place,  the  actual  growing  period  of  most  vegetables  is  short ; 
therefore  during  a  comparatively  brief  time  there  is  a* large 
demand  for  immediately  available  forms  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash — a.  demand  that  must  be  met  if  the  best  results 
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are  to  be  obtained.  Even  the  richest  soils  contain  only  small 
amounts  of  such  plant-food  that  is  readily  assimilable,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  a  large  quantity 
oi  manure  that  will  easily  yield  up  its  fertilising  ingredients. 

This  is  found  to  be  the  case  more  particularly  when  the  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  growing  season,  is  below  the  average.  Then  it 
is  that  the  benefit  of  good  liquid  manure  or  of  assimilable 
chemical  manures  is  apparent. 

The  question  of  liming  garden  soils  from  a  physiological 
standpoint  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  by  no  means 
be  neglected  ;  but  what  soils  need  lime,  and  how  much  of  the 
lime  or  lime  compounds  to  be  applied,  must  stand  over  for  a 
separate  article. 

All  this  teaches  us  that  to  feed  plants  intelligently  implies 
possession  in  a  fair  degree  of  two  kinds  of  information — namely, 
a  knowledge  of  the  special  wants  of  the  plants  under  cultivation, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  composition  and  general  physical 
proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  manorial  matter  at  com¬ 
mand.  Also  the  particular  form  in  which  we  apply  the  various 
articles  of  plant-food,  as  well  as  the  special  associations  in  which 
they  are  applied,  exerts  quite  a  decided  influence  not  only  on 
the  quantity  of  the  crop,  but.  also  on.  the  quality,  which  latter 
is  a  most  important  matter  for  consideration.  Many  a.  failure 
in.  horticulture  may  be  ascribed  to  an  indifferent  system  of 
manuring. 

Manurial  Requirements  of  Vegetable  Crops. 

All  cultivated  plants,  whether  in  the  garden,  the  orchard,  or 
in  the  conservatory,  contain  the'  same  elementary  constituents, 
yet  no  two-  of  them  are  in  the  same  absolute  amount  and 
relative  proportions.  Each  plant  lias  its  especial  wants  at  dif¬ 
ferent.  stages  of  development.  Succulent  and  rapidly-growing 
vegetables  require  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  in  an,  avail¬ 
able  form  during  their  early  periods-  of  growth  ;  flowers  and 
fruit  trees  require  phosphatic  food  when  blooming  and  develop¬ 
ing  seeds  or  fruits.  Grape  Vines  need  a  large  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  potash  during  the  formation  and  maturing  of  the  Grapes 
for  the  production  of  a  rich  and  sugaiy  juice  ;  while  Potato's 
require  nitrogen  and  potash  for  the  production  of  starch  in  the 
tubers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  selected  constituents 
taken  from  the  soil  by  the  growth,  of  1  ton  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  vegetables,  in  their  fresh  condition. 


Selected  chemical  constituents  in  1  ton  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions  of  vegetables  in  fresh  condition.  Quantities 
in  LBS. 
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W 

Nitrogen. 

C h 

< 

y. 

O 

rM 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Green  Cabbage : — 

Heads  . 

•224 

6 

21 

10 

4 

Stems  . 

246 

5 

35 

13 

3 

Potatos  : — 

Tubers  . 

515 

8 

21 

13 

4 

Haulms 

1,919 

11 

44 

22 

8 

Carrots  : — 

Roots  . 

336 

5 

18 

7 

3 

Leaves  . 

399 

ii 

54 

6 

2 

Peas 

Seed  and  Pods 

1,919 

80 

52 

23 

19 

Vines  . 

1,881 

23 

97 

22 

8 

Onion  Bulbs  ... 

314 

6 

17 

5 

3 

Celery  ... 

356 

5 

39 

17 

5 

Asparagus 

150 

7 

11 

3 

2 

Lettuce 

134 

5 

18 

8 

2 

W e.  see  from  the  above  figures  that  the  range  of  food  re- 
quirements  is  exceedingly  wide,  and  the  small  amount,  of  dry 
substance  in,  many  of  the  products  shows  the  necessity  for  an 
abundant,  supply  of  water.  To-  take  the  Lettuce  as.  an  example, 
in  1  ton  weight  of  this  plant  there  is.  but  134  lb.  of  diy  sub¬ 
stance,  showing  that  2,106  lb.  consists  of  water.  In  fact,  taking 
vegetables  as  a,  whole,  it.  may  be  said  that  in  order  to  produce 


1  ton  of  dry  substance,  3  in.  of  rain,  or  about  300  tons  of  water 
on  each  acre  of  land,  is  required. 

One  great  point  of  interest  brought  out  by  the  foregoing 
diagram  is  that,  the  refuse  portion- of  vegetables — the  steins  and 
haulms — abstract  from  the  soil  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
plant-food  constituents,  weight  for  weight,  than  do  the  market¬ 
able  parts,  teaching  us  the  advisability  of  returning  to  the  soil 
all  the  unsaleable  portions  of  a  crop. 

.  Taking  the  average  result  of  many  analyses  of  garden  refuse, 
including  Potato'  haulm,  Pea  vine,  Bean  stems,  Carrot  and 
Turnip  leaves,  Cabbage'  roots,  stems  and  leaves,  rotten  fruit, 
and  leaves  of  trees,  we  find  they  contain  about  31  per  cent,  of 
dry  substance,  about,  2  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  includes -the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  about,  six-tenths  of  a  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  This  shows  us  that,  in  each  ton  weight  of 
such  refuse  dug  into  the  soil  there  are  added  694  lb.  of  organic- 
matter,  14  lb.  of  nitrogen,  and  45  lb.  of  ash  constituents. 

We  must  leave  tile  further  consideration  of  this  subject  to 
our  next  article. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.  pi. 

The  double  form  of  this  Crowfoot  has  long  been  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  White  Batchelor’s  Buttons,  or  Fair 
Maids  of  France.  The  flowers  are  both  more  showy  and 
durable  than  the  ordinary  single  form.  In  northern  gardens, 
where  the  climate  is  cool  and  moist,  the  plant  succeeds  ad¬ 
mirably,  even  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border,  whereas,  in 
drier  districts,  the  vicinity  of  water  or  a  naturally  damp  border 
is  necessary  to  enable  this  plant  to'  look  happy  during  the 
summer.  At  present,  however,  it  is  in  full  beauty. 
Symphytum  caucasicum. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Comfrey  are  rather  coarse-growing 
plants,  and  suitable  chiefly  for  the  wild  garden,  but  several  of 
the  early-flowering  species  are  dwarfer  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  border  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  not  over  plentiful. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  crozier-like  cymes,  and  are  rela¬ 
tively  of  large  size  and  richer  blue  than  usually  obtains  amongst 
species  of  this  genus.  The  plant  is  about  18  in.  high,  and 
clothed  with  lanceolate,  wrinkled,  deep  green  leaves. 

Mertensia  pulmonarioides. 

Thei  above  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Pulmcoaria  virginica,,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Merten¬ 
sia, s  to*  bloom  in  the  open  air.  The  soft  blue  or  rosy  tints  of 
the  flowers  are  very  pleasing  in  combination  with  the  deep 
glaucous  blue  foliage.  The  hue  of  the  leaves  would  lead  one 
to  suspect  its  being  a  Mertensia,  and  if  one  examines  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  flowers,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that,  this,  is  the  proper 
genus  in  which  to  place  it.  The  plant  just  named  is  a  much 
taller  growing  subject  than  the  Oyster  Plant,  and  much  more 
easy  to  cultivate  under  artificial  treatment.  During  the  un¬ 
seasonable  spell  of  cold  weather  in  April,  the  plant,  had  a  very 
Dying  time,  and  was  more  or  less  damaged  in  very  exposed 
places,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  shows  up  bravely  during  April  and 
May. 

Megasea  cordifolia 

The  above  plant  will  grow  under  almost  any  conditions, 
being  very  robust  and  hardy,  though  the  herbaceous  border 
if  flat  may  not,  be  the  most  suitable  position  for  it.  It  may, 
however,  be.  planted  in  bold  clumps  on  banks  near  drives,  oi 
even  on  elevated  places  of  the  herbaceous  border  near  walks 
and  other  places,  where  its  bold,  evergreen  foliage  tell-  to 
advantage  at  every  pieriod  of  the  year.  When  obtainable  m 
its  best  form  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose-purple,  and  pio- 
duced  in  a  dense  thyrse,  having  a,  massive  appearance.  I  ro- 
pagation  is  of  the  easiest,  either  by  division  of  the  clumps,  or 
by  taking  off  the  crowns  and  rooting  them  in  the  form  0 
cuttings. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

t  May  I9th. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Harold 

There  are  several  crimson-red  spots  on  the  lateral  sepals  of 
this  variety,  and  fewer  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  The  petals  are 
sometimes,  entirely  spotless.  The  lip  has  numerous  deep  chest¬ 
nut-red  spots  round  the  crest.  The  rest  of  the  flower  is  pure 
white.  Award  of  Merit,  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wyhun-on-Tyne. 

Dendrobium  glomeratum 

The  stems  of  this  fine  Dendrobe  are  somewhat  lengthy,  and 
bear  a.  few  clusters  of  flowers  near  the  top.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were  of 
an  intense  rose  purple,  being  much  darker 
than  we  have  hitherto  seen  them.  The  lip 
is  tongue-like  and  scarlet.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  wattianum  crawshayanum. 

The  supposed  parentage  of  this  natural 
hybrid  was  lindleyanum  x  harryanum.  The 
sepals  are  bronzy-chocolate,  with  a  few  yellow 
streaks  across  them.  The  petals  have  more 
numerous  streaks,  but  are  otherwise  similar. 

The  lip  is  pale  yellow,  with  a  rich  crimson 
blotch  above  the  crest  ;  the  claw  of  the  lip 
resembles  lindleyanum,  but  is  broader  ;  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  flower  is  suggestive  of  the 
parents  named.  Award  of  Merit,  de  B.  Craw- 
shay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Lady  Moncreiffe. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and 
rosy-white,  with  a  large,  blotch  on  the  centre 
of  each  sepal.  The  petals  have  more 
numerous  and  smaller  blotches,  while  the  lip 
has  a  large  chestnut  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest.  Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Robert  Moncreiffe, 

Bart.,  Moncreiffe,  Bridge  of  Earn. 

Trigonidium  spatulatum. 

The  flowers  of  this  small  botanical  Orchid 
have  the  segments  spreading  in  triangular 
fashion,  and  are  yellow,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  purple.  Botanical  Certificate,  H.  T. 

Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood), 

Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Aubrietia  Prichard’s  A1 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size 
and  intense  violet,  ultimately  changing  to 
intense  purple.  Award  of  Merit,  Mr.  M. 

Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Rubus  moluccanus. 

The  leaves  of  this  Rubus  are  elongated, 
three-lobed,  and  deep  green,  with  an  olive 
green  zone  in  the  centre.  This  was  shown  at 
the  Ghent  Exhibition  by  several  Continental 
exhibitors  under  the  name  of  Rubus  reflexus,  but  it  is  an  old 
species  not  often  seen  outside  of  botanical  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Malayan  archipelago.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Hippeastrum  Julius. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  with  broad 
imbricate  segments,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  with  a  white  edge, 
giving  the  flower  a  veiy  handsome  appearance.  Award  of 
Merit,  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons. 


Carnation  Alma. 

The  flowers  of  this  border  variety  are  of  large  size,  deep 
crimson,  and  sweetly  scented.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon,  Twerton,  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Rhododendron  yunnanense. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  small  size,  pale  pink,  and 
blotched  on  the  upper  segments.  Many  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  truss.  Award  of  Merit,  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Rose  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting. 

The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  Tea  Rose  was  Marechal  Niel 
x  Hainan  Cochet,  The  flowers  are  deep  yellow,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  taking  after  Marechal  Niel.  When  first  sent  out  it  gave 
great  promise  of  being  a.  useful  Rose  for  forcing  purposes,  but 
it  has  not  come  up  to  expectations  in  this  respect.  It  will 


Rose  Waltham  Rambler.  (See  page  490.) 


find  many  admirers,  however,  for  culture  in  other  ways.  Award 
of  Merit,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks. 

NARCISSUS  COMMITTEE, 

Tnlip  the  Fawn. 

The  flowers  of  this  May-flowering  Tulip  are  creamy-white 
and  tinted  with  fawn  on  the  hack  of  the  three  outer  segments. 
The  latter  colour  becomes  much  paler  as  the  flower  gets  old. 
Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester ;  and  Messrs,  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 
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Tulip  Orange  King. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  oblong  and  rich  orange,  with 
violet  anthers.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co. 

Tulipa  strangulata  maculata. 

The  blooms  in  this  instance  are  large  and  clear  bright 
yellow,  with  a  large  wedge-shaped  black  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  segment.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Tulip  Zulu. 

Evidently  the  name  has  been  given  on  account  of  the  dusky 
aspect  of  the  flower,  which  is  blackish-purple  with  a  violet 
base.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Tulip  Zomerschoon. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  rich  rose  and  flaked  with 
white.  It  is  a  large  and  late-flowering  or  May  Tulip.  Award 
of  Merit,  Miss  F.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland. 


By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
Temple  Show. 

May  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Crttleya  Whitei  magnifica. 

The  parentage  of  this  splendid  hybrid  was  C.  schilleriana  x 
Warneri.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  richest  bright  dark 
rose  purple.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  large,  orbicular,  beauti¬ 
fully  crisped  at  the  margins,  and  of  a  rich  crimson-purple  colour 
with  a  paler  edge.  The  throat  consists  of  a  blend  of  crimson 
and  orange.  It  is  a  bold  and  handsome  hybrid.  First-class 
Certificate,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bait,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Laeliocattleya  canhamiana  Rex. 

In  this  instance  the  parentage  was  C.  Mossiae  reineckiana 
purpurata.  The  sepals  are  white,  and  the  petals  very  nearly 
so,  having  simply  a  pale  blush,  particularly  along  the  centre. 
The  lip  is  of  a  brilliant  intense  magenta  purple  with  a  white 
edge,  and  beautifully  crisped.  The  interior  of  the  lip  is  a  dusky 
crimson  and  vellow.  Award  of  Merit,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Kathleen. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  with  broad  and 
imbricate  petals.  The  general  ground  colour  is  white,  but  the 
sepals  are  beautifully  tinted  with  rose,  especially  on  the  back. 
The  lip  is  white,  with  a  yellow  disc  spotted  with  crimson. 
Award  of  Merit.  There  were  fourteen  blooms  of  the  largest 
size  on  the  spike  of  the  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  James  and  A.  A. 
McBean,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex. 

Phaius  Chapmanii. 

Here  again  we  have  a  hybrid,  the  parentage  of  which  was 
P.  Phoebe  x  Humblotii.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  imbricate 
at  the  base  and  of  a  beautiful  soft  salmon-pink  on  the  face,  and 
paler  at  the  back.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip-  are  crimson-brown, 
and  the  terminal  lobe  pale  rose,  somewhat  shaded  with  salmon.. 
Award  of  Merit,  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  graireanum. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  charming  variety  are  of  a 
uniform  orang&brown  in  the  centre,  tinted  with  purple  at  the 
base  and  white  at  the  edges.  The  lip  is  very  similar  in  colour. 
In  effect  the  whole  flower  seems'  of  one  uniform  orange-brown 
tint,  laced  with  white.  It  is  certainly  a  very  distinct  and 
handsome  form.  First-class  Certificate,  Norman  C.  Cookson," 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  The  Kaiser. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are-  not  imbricate,  owing 
to  their  being  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  claw,  but  they  are 
very  handsomely  coloured.  The  sepals  are  almost  covered  with 


a  few  very  large  claret  blotches.  The  petals  have  very  numer¬ 
ous  but  much  smaller  blotches,  and  show  a  greater  amount  of 
white.  The  lip  has  numerous  spots  on  a  white  ground.  Award 
of  Merit,  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Laeliocattleya  Fascinator  splendens. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  was  S.  Schroderae  x  L.  pur¬ 
purata.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  white,  suffused  with 
a  faint  purple  blush.  The  lip  is  of  great  size  and  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple,  shaded  with  maroon  at  the  throat.  First-class 
Certificate. 

Brassocattleya  striata. 

Tin's  strange  and  pretty  hybrid  is  the  progeny  of  C.  Mossiae 
x  Brass  a  vol  a  fra. grans.  The  linear  sepals  and  lanceolate 
petals  are  of  a.  soft  ro-sy  lilac.  The  lip  is  the  most  showy  part 
of  the  flower,  being  of  large  size,  obovate,  and  beautifully  lined 
and  netted  with  rich  magenta  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The 
throat  is  yellow.  In  the  matter  of  foam  it  takes  after  Brassa- 
vola.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  exquisitum. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  lanceolate,  with  a  laree  rich 
purple  blotch  in  the  centre,  opon  a,  rose  ground,  and  white  at 
the  base.  The  petals  are  much  broader  and  white,  with  a 
rich  purple  blotch  forming  an  arch  across  the  centre.  The  lip 
is  white  and  spotted  with  pumle  at  the  crest.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate.  The  parentage  was  0.  crispum  x  Pescatorei.  M.  C. 
Yuylesteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  venerandum. 

In  this  instance  the  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  long  pointed 
petals  and  richly  blotched  with  numerous  circular  chestnut-red 
markings  on  a  creamy-white  ground.  The  lip  is  also  spotted 
with  the  same  colour  around  the  crest.  First-class  Certificate. 
M.  C.  Vuyle-steke. 

Vanda  tricolor  tenebrosa 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  above  variety  are  the  rich 
colours  of  the  markings  as  well  as  the  lip.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  almost  covered  with  crimson-brown  markings,  while 
the  lip  is  of  a  rich  purple-red.  First-class  Certificate,  M.  L.  J. 
Draps-Dom. 

Schomburgkia  elliottiana. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  above  species  are  rosy-violet, 
with  orange  on  the  upper  third  of  their  length.  The  lip  is 
folded  over  the  column,  creamy  white,  lined  with  violet-purple 
on  the  veins  of  the  lateral  lobes,  and  striated  with  the  same 
colour  over  almo-st  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The  terminal  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  very  small  and  pale  yellow,  with  a  purple  edge.  The 
plant  had  a  stem  about  3J  ft.  long,  with  a  raceme  of  thirteen 
flowers  on  the  top.  Award  of  Merit,  Right  Hon.  Walter  Roth¬ 
schild,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mi-.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Vanda  Marguerite  Maron 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  V.  teres  x  suavis,  and  it 
is  the  first  hybrid  Vanda,  raised  artificially  in  Europe.  The 
lateral  sepals  are  a  pale  blush-pink,  while  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
the  petals  are  several  shades  darker,  being  rosy-pink.  The  lip 
is  much  smaller  than  in  V.  teres,  but  so-mwhat  similar  in 
shape.  The  claw  of  the  terminal  lo-be  and  the  interior  of  the 
lateral  lobes  are  lined  with  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  small,  bifid,  and  dark  purple-red.  Award 
of  Merit,  M.  C.  Maro-n,  Brunoy,  France.  The  leaves  form  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  the  two  parents  in  width,  being  semi- 
terete,  with  a  groove  above. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  numosum. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  moderate  in  size,  hut  the  seg¬ 
ments  are  well  imbricated  and  richly  blotched  all  over  with 
numerous  reddish-purple  blotches.  Award  of  Merit,  M.  Jules 
Hye-  de  Crom,  Coupure,  117,  Ghent. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  conciuuum  superbum. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  0.  crispum  x  Pesca¬ 
torei.  The  segments  are  not  imbricated,  but  heavily  blotched 
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on  the  sepals  and  petals  with  large  reddisli-purple  blotches  on  a 
pale  rosy  ground.  Tire  lip  is  also  blotched  to  some  extent 
around  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit,  M.  C.  Yuylesteke. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Grand  Duchess. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  of  moderate  size,  regularly 
circular,  and  freely  blotched  with  reddish-purple  blotches  on  a 
white  ground,  the  markings  being  confined  principally  to  the 
centre  of  the  segments.  Award  of  Merit,  Richard  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newcliurch. 

Eulophia  Coleae. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  small  size,  and  borne  in 
a  branching  raceme.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  more 
or  less  overlaid  with  deep  purple.  The  lateral  segments  of  the 
lip  are  dusky  green,  and  the  terminal  lobes  striped  with  rose 
on  a  white  ground.  Botanical  Certificate,  Miss  Edith  Cole, 
West  Woodhay  House,  Newbury,  Berks. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Begonia  Lady  Howe. 

The  flowers  of  this  single  tuberous  variety  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  old  form  named  Laings  Fringed  White. 
They  are  moderate  in  size,  of  perfectly  circular  shape,  pure 
white,  and  beautifully  fringed  and  goffered.  Award  of  Merit, 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

Phyllocactus  alatus  Deutsche  Kaiserin  (German  Empress). 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  of  Phyllocactus  are  of  small  size 
compared  with  those  of  the  greater  number  of  hybrids  with 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  past  years.  It  has  not  been 
hybridised,  however.  The  medium-sized  flowers  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rosy  or  shell  pink  on  the  outer  petals  and  paler  in  the 
centre  of  the  bloom.  They  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
the  flat  branching  stems.  Award  of  Merit,  Heir  Henrich 
Koklmannslehner,  Britz,  Berlin. 

Geum  Heldreichi  superba. 

The  variety  here  named  was  a  seedling  from  the  type,  and 
has  much  larger  and  more  uniformly-coloured  flowers.  The 
colour-  is  a  rich  and  decided  orange,  much  finer  even  than  that 
known  as  G.  miniatum.  The  variety  continues  to'  bloom  in 
the  open  air  all  through  the  summer  months,  so  that  it  is 
useful  for  growing,  either  on  a  rockery,  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  as  a  bedding  plant.  Award  of  Merit,  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London. 

Dracaena  Pere  Charon. 

The  older  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  dark 
red.  Nearly  all  the  upper  ones  are  much  more  highly  col¬ 
oured  and  brighter,  being  of  a  rich  crimson-red,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  one  half  of  the  leaf  of  the  bronzy  hue.  It  would 
belong  to  the  broad-leaved  type,  and  only  the  older  leaves  are 
recurved  above  the  middle.  Award  of  Merit,  M.  L.  J.  Draps- 
Dom,  Laeken,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Ficus  pandurata, 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  about  18  in.  long,  12  in.  to 
15  in.  wide,  fiddle-shaped,  leathery,  dark  green,  very  shortly 
stalked,  and  arranged  on  a  single  upright  stem.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  gave  an  illustration  of  this  plant  in  The  Gardening 
World,  page  426.  First-class  Certificate,  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Polypodium  Knightae. 

The  fronds  of  this  noble  Polypody  are  about  3  ft.  long,  pin¬ 
nate,  with  lanceolate  segments  about  3  in.  long,  deeply  and 
irregularly  lacerated,  particularly  in  the  middle,  where  they 
are  broadest.  The  whole  frond  assumes  an  arching  habit,  so 
that  it  is  well  adapted  for  basket  work.  First-class  Certificate, 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Selaginella  watsoniana. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  similar  to  some  of  the 
forms  of  S.  Martensii,  but  the  fronds  are  more  drooping  or 


arching,  and  very  closely  variegated  all  over  with  silvery  white. 
Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Mo'ger. 

The  flowers  of  this  double  tuberous  variety  are  of  large  size, 
with  broad  petals,  not  at  all  crowded,  but  beautifully  over¬ 
lapping  like  a  Camellia,  and  of  a  beautiful  salmon-orange. 
Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton 
Hill  Nursery,  Bath;  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil. 

B.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Neal. 

Here  again  the  flowers  are  of  very  large  size,  even  for  a 
tuberous  Begonia,  with  blush-white  petals  arranged  around  a 
single'  'centre,  and  beautifully  crimped.  Award  of  Merit, 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 

B.  Sir  T.  Lipton. 

The  large  orange-scarlet  flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are 
veiy  bold  and  handsome,  the  broad  smooth  petals  being  rather 
loosely  arranged  around  one  centre.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon. 


Rose  Queen  or  Sweden  and  Norivay. 

B.  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton 

When  about  half  expanded  this  tuberous  variety  looks  very 
much  like  a  large  Rose,  with  broad  pinkish-white  petals,  which 
are  more  or  less  upright,  even  when  the  bloom  is  fairly  well 
developed.  The  petals  are  fine,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
bloom.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 

B.  Hon.  Lady  Neeld. 

The  bloom,  in  this  instance,  is,  if  anything,  larger  than  any 
of  those  above  described,  but  the  broad,  rounded  petals  spread 
horizontally  around  a  single  centre,  and  make  the  bloom  appear 
bold  large,  and  attractive.  It  is  of1  beautiful  regular  Camellia 
shape,  of  a  soft  salmon  colour.  The  bloom  measured  nearly 
5  in.  across.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon. 

Rose  Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

When  about  half  expanded  the  flowers  of  this  Tea  Rose  are 
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■  of  ■•'■beautiful  conical  shape,  tinted  with  orange  in  the  centre 
and  lor  the  rest  creamy  white.  The  colour  is  variable,  how¬ 
ever,  when  grown,  under  different  conditions,  and  later  on  in 
the  open  air  the  colours  will  then  be  even  darker  and  more 
decided.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  (See  illustration  p.  489.) 

Rose  Blush  Rambler. 

The  parentage  of  this  Polyantha,  Pose  or  Rambler  was 
Crimson  Rambler  x  The  Garland,  the  resulting  flowers  being 
intermediate.  The-  sepals  are  more  numer  ous  than  in  a.  strictly 
single  Rose,  and  of  a.  beautiful  ro-sy  pink,  with  golden  anthers, 
fading  to  blush  pink  when  fully  developed,  and  they  are  of 
large  size,  compared  with  se-veral  of  the  other  Ramblers.  For 
illustration  of  this-  variety,  see-  page  463.  Award  of  Merit, 
Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester. 

Azalea  Florodora. 

The  parentage  of  the  above-  variety  was  A.  mo-lis  x  sinensis. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  large  size,  bell-shaped,  and  soft 
orange  more  or  less  shaded  with  red  on  the  upper  segments. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  Azalea.  Award  of  Merit,  Messrs.  R.  and 
G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex. 

Rose  Waltham  Rambler 

When  they  first  expand,  the  flowers  of  this-  variety  are  of 
a  rich  rose,  with  a  paler  centre  and  a  hue  cluster  of  golden 
anthers  in  the  middle,  but  as  they  become  fully  developed  they 
change  to  a,  beautiful  pink,  then  blush,  and,  finally,  almost 
white.  They  are  very  freely  produced  in  large  clusters,  and 
make  a  most  handsome  garden  Rose.  It-  is  a  variety  of  R. 
multiflora.  Award  of  Merit,  Me-ssrs.  Win.  Paul  and  Son,  Wal¬ 
tham.  For  an  illustration  of  this  fine  Rambler  Rose  see  page 
487. 

Richardia  hybrida  Solfatara. 

The  leaves-  are  arrow-shaped,  much  broader  than  those  of 
elliottiana-,  thinly  spotted  with  -small  white  markings  on  a  dark 
green  ground.  The  spat-lie  is  creamy-yellow,  with  a  large- 
maroon-purple  blotch  at  the  ba-se  inside,  and  measured  4  in- 
deep  by  4J  in.  across  the-  nio-uth  when  fully  expanded.  The 
spadix  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  better-known  S. 
africana.  The  spathe  also-  differs  in  being  much  mo-re  rounded 
at  the  a-pex,  being  nearly  circular  when  in  full  bloom.  Award 
of  Merit,  Mr.  G.  Borneman,  Blankenburg,  Hartz,  Germany. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Cucumber  Mortimer’s  Unique. 

The  fruit-  of  this  variety  shown  was  a-bo-ut  18  in.  to-  20  in. 
long,  slightly  angled,  and  of  a-  rich  dark  green.  It  is  perfectly 
straight,  easy  to  grow,  and  a  good  cropper.  The  quality  leaves 
nothing  to  he  desired.  Award  of  Merit,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row- 
ledge,  Famham,  Surrey. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

"  There  are  more  plants  in  the-  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Chloraea  crispa. 

Plants  which,  according  to  Bindley,  "  are  the  mo-st  charm¬ 
ing  ornaments  of  the  sub-alpine-  flora  on  the  plains  of  Chili.” 
Many  of  them  form  beautiful  additions-  to  our  collections  of 
terrestrial  Orchids.  This  species  produces-  e-re-ct-  spike®  of  ten 
to-  twelve-  flowers  on  a-  stalk  about  3  ft.  long',  having  at  its  base 
four  or  five-  medium-sized  leaves-.  The  flowers,  of  a  moderate 
size,  are  veiy  attractive-,  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
greenish  tint  on  the  -apex  of  the  upper  sepal.  The  sepals  are 
spreading,  whilst-  the  two-  petals  are  inclined  inwards  over  the 
column.  The  lip  is-  convolute  and  pointed,  its  interior  being 
prettily  striated  with  numerous  hair-like-  excrescences. 
Oncidium  caminiophorum. 

This-  small-sized  species  is  referred  to-  because  of  the  profusion 
o-f  flowers  it  produces-  on  short-  panicles,  making  it  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  introducing  into- groups  of  stronger-growing  Orch ids 
to-  form  a-  light  ground  work.  Its  flowers  are  about  1  in.  across, 
having  spreading  sepals-  and  petals,  yellow  on  the  outer  half  -and 


mown  at  the  base,  and  &  sub-panduriform  lip,  yellow,  with  a 
chestnut-brown  band  in  front  or  crest. 

Beaumontia  grandiflora. 

A  very  handsome  climbing  shrub,  giving  great  satisfaction  in 
an  intermediate  temperature.  In  its  native  country  it  attains 
a  considerable  height,  topping  the  tall  trees ;  even  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  it-  will  attain  a.  heignt  or  about  2U  ft.  Its  branches  are 
stout,  producing  numerous  large  coriaceous  leaves  and  corvinbs 
of  four  to  ten  white  fragrant  flowers.  The  individual  flower  is 
large,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  fleshy  texture.  Conspicuous  are 
the-  stamens,  having  green  filaments  and  arrow-headed  anthers, 
white,  with  brown  margins.  The  whole  plant  may  roughlv  be 
described  as  a.  climbing,  large-flowered  Rhododendron  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit.  Native  o-f  India, 

Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum. 

This,  the  “Golden  Vine  ”  of  Brazil,  is  a.  species  of  a,  genus 
rarely  met-  with  in  cultivation,  though  many  o-f  them  form 
admirable  stove  climbers,  especially  tor  pillars.  Its  bright 
yellow  flowers,  o-f  fringed  petals,  with  long'  claws,  are  co pious ic 
borne-  on  three  to  six-flowered  axillary  umbels. 

Medinilla  magnifica  var.  superba. 

An  interesting  and  sho-wy  evergreen  stove  plant,  most  effec¬ 
tive  whe-n  suspended  so  that  its-  inflorescence  can  be  observed 
when  standing  immediately  underneath  it.  Its  branches,  are 
compressed,  having  bristles  at  the  joints,  and  large  semi-am- 
plexicaul  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  panicle  fully  18  in.  long. 

In  the  bud  state  the  panicle  is  clothed  with  rose-coloured  bracts, 
which,  with  the-  exception  of  the  lower  ones,  which  become  re¬ 
flexed,  are  deciduous.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  abundant, 
are  deep  rose  in  colour,  o-f  fo-ur  to  five -ovate-pointed  petals,  and 
eight  to  ten  stamens,  showing  the  characteristic  hooked  anthers 
of  Melastoinaceae.  Native  of  Manilla,  and  Philippines. 

Solanum  Wendlandii. 

A  stout-stemmed,  robust-  stove  climber,  entirely  glabrous,  and 
producing  variable  shaped  leaves.  Its,  lilac-coloured  flowers,  in¬ 
dividually  large,  ar  e  rendered  specially  conspicuous-  by  reason 
of  the  large  cymes-,  in  which  they  are  produced.  Native  of  Costa 
Rica. 

Jacobinia  magnifica  (syn.  Justicia  carnea). 

A  desirable  shrub,  requiring  an  intermediate  temperature 
whilst  growing,  having  a-  very  ornamental  appearance.  As  a 
specimen,  it  forms  a  branching  shrub  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  each 
branch  terminating  in  a,  dense  head  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
produced  in  whorls.  Of  its  varieties,  probably  camea  and 
poll  liana,  are-  the  best,  the-  former  having  glauco-us  leaves  and 
lighter-coloured  flowers.  Desirable  as  a  specimen,  it  can  be 
usefully  employed  as  edging  plants  if  terminal  shoots  are  struck 
in  the-  spring,  and  flowered  as  single-stemmed  plants  in  60-sized 
pots.  Native  o-f  Brazil. 

Echium  Wildperti. 

This  beautiful  new  species,  flowering  at  present  in  the  Tem¬ 
perate  House,  is  a  most  desirable  and  useful  subject  for  green¬ 
house  ornation.  It  forms  a  cone-shaped  plant  2-1  ft,  to  3  ft. 
high,  terminating  in,  a-  head  of  flowers  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  and 
6  in.  through  at  the  base.  From  the  base-  the  plant  is  densely 
clothed  with  linear,  pointed  leaves,  very  hoary,  those  at  the 
base  being  the  longest,  about,  8  in.  lo-ng.  They  gradually  de¬ 
crease  in  length  upwards  to-  the  apex,  as  in  the  form  of  bracts,  i 
amongst  the  dowers  their  symmetry  is  maintained.  The  flowers, 
of  a  deep  rose  colour,  are  freely  produced  on  horizontally-spread 
scorpioid  cymes.  Native  of  Canary  Islands. 

Erica  hirsuta. 

An  erect,  freely-branched,  medium-sized  Heath,  producing 
terminal  heads  of  medium-sized  flowers,  which  are  inflated  at 
the  base  and  constricted  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  with  a.  revolute 
limb.  The  white  form,  alba,  is  likewise  very  desirable. 

Daphne  Cneorum  var.  majus. 

This  form  of  the  “  Garland  flower'  ”  is  at  present  the  most 
conspicuous  object-  in  the  rock  garden,  where  a  carpet-like  mass 
of  it  is  clothed  with  its-  aggregate  heads  of  pink,  fragrant 
flowers.  Native  of  South  Europe,  etc. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time,  that  only  treads  on  flowers.” — W.  R.  Spencer. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  of  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  Have  appeared : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

March 28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
and  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4. -COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11. — PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  2. -Half-Tone  Plate  of  the  ROCKERY 
AT  WENTWORTH  HOUSE. 

May  9. — Half-Tone  Plate  of  another  view 

of  THE  ROCKERY  AT  WENTWORTH 
HOUSE. 

May  2S. -Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 

May  30.— Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBH.E  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
Monochrome  Plate  of  CALADIUMS. 

t^E™EK  we  present  a  Plate  of 

THE  ROCKERY  AT  KEW. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  American  Carnation/* 

The  Carnation  is  yet  comparatively  young 
in  America,  yet  its  cultivation  lias  made 
rapid  strides  within  that  limited  period.  Mr. 
Ward  only  commenced  cultivating  Carna¬ 
tions  himself  in  1890,  but  lie  must  have  been 
very  busy  within  that  time  and  a  great  en¬ 
thusiast,  for  he  has  got  together  a  mass  of 
information  concerning  his  favourite  flower 
forming  a  book  of  296  pages.  It  has  not 
taken  him  all  that  time  to>  write  the  book, 
however,  for,  as  he  says  in  liis  preface,  it  was 
some  five-  or  six  years  ago  in  an  unguarded 
moment  that  lie  promised  his  friend,  Mr.  A. 
T.  de  la  Mare,  that  he  would  writ©  a  work  on 
the  American  Carnation.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  it,  he  has  fully  equipped  himself 
for  the  work,  and  carried  out  his  promise  to 
the  letter.  Of  course,  to'  give  a  full  account 
of  the  Carnation  necessitates  reference  to  the 
European  literature  of  the  subject,  and  lie 
has  availed  himself  of  many  good  authorities 
on,  Carnations  in  Britain. 

In  his  chapter  cn  the  origin  and  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Carnation  the  author  says  that 
the  Carnation  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  the  Pink.  Some. people  make  it  still 
more  emphatic  than  that  by  calling  it  the 
Carnation  Pink  ;  and  we  know  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  cottagers  apply  the  name  Pink  to 
the  garden  Polyanthus,  so  that  a.  wide  lati¬ 
tude  must  be  allowed  for  popular  names. 
The  author  rightly  says  that  the  Carnation  is 
a  native  of  Normandy,  and  early  established 
itself  in  this  country  on  the  old  Norman 
castles.  It  is,  however,  a  native  also' of  South 
and  East  Punjaub,  in  India.  He  also-  says 
that  the  original  colour  of  the  wild  Carna¬ 
tion  was  either  of  “  flesh  colour  or  a  shade 
of  pinkish  mauve.”  He  might,  however, 
have  allowed  a.  little  more  latitude  on  this 
score  for  a  variable  plant  like  the  Carnation, 
even  in  a  wild  state.  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams, 
who  wrote  a.  monograph  on  the  Carnation, 
which  was  published  in  the  “  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London,”  says  that  the 

♦“The  American  Carnation:  How  to  Grow  It.'  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  Charles  Willis  Ward,  of  the  Cottage  Gardens, 
Queens,  New  York.  A.  T.  de  La  Marp,  Printing  ami 
Publi-hing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1903.  Piice  14s.  7d. 


flowers  in  a  wild  state  are  rose,  purple,  or 
white.  Certainly,  where  the  first  two  colours 
exist  in  a  wild  plant  it  is  almost  certain  that 
an  albino  would  also  occur.  The  story  about 
the  Carnation  being  used  for  flavouring 
daintv  dishes  in  the  time  of  Gerard e  reminds 
us  of  the  attempts  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
fanciers  to  dish  up  and  eat  the  flowers  of 
their  favourite  some  years  ago,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  also  in  America.  Such  was 
their  love  for  the  Chrysanthemum. 

The  old  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Camatiorr-js  here  again  discussed.  Judging 
from  what  Shakespeare  said  of  the  Carna¬ 
tion,  its  cultivation  in  this  country  at  that 
date  must  have  made  considerable  advance. 
As  a  garden  plant  the  Carnation  was  only 
introduced  to  America  something  over  100 
years  ago,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
exact  date  was  unrecorded.  Possibly  it  may 
first  have  been  taken  over  by  amateurs  in  a 
private  capacity  for  cultivation  in  their  own 
gardens,  and  the  memory  of  it  would  die 
with  their  owners. 

Very  interesting  is  his  discussion  of  the 
development  of  the  Carnation  in  America. 
It  seems  that  the  Carnations  in  which  our 
cousins  delight  belong  to  one  strain  only — 
namely,  the  tree  Carnation,  although  that 
was  not  thd  name  under  which  it  was 
originally  introduced.  Mr.  Ward  claims  that 
the  American  Carnation  is  different  from  the 
English  race,  and  had  a  different  origin.  How 
far  that  may  be  true  we  are  not  disposed  to 
say,  but  think  they  could  only  be  simply  a 
different  strain  of  the  same  species  and  pro¬ 
bably  at  a  remote  period  having  a  common 
origin  in  a  remontant  or  perpetual  flowering 
variety.  In  this  country  we  have  several 
distinct  strains  of  Carnations,  including  the 
florists’  Carnations  and  Picotees  and  the 
border  varieties,  which  are  very  distinct  and 
cf  stronger  constitution  than  the  florists’ 
flower.  We  have  not  merely  one  strain  of 
‘  tree  Carnations,  but  two— namely,  the 
ordinary  winter  flowering  race  and  the 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type. 

The  author  claims  that  the  American  race 
was  originated  about  the  year  1840  by  a 
French  gardener  named  M.  Dalmais,  of 
Lyons,  France.  The  work  was  continued  by 
another  Frenchman  of  Lyons,  and  the  first 
of  this  race  to  reach  America  was  taken 
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there  about  1852  by  a  French  florist  located  in  the  neighbour* . 
hood  of  New  York.  After  all,  then,  Britain  is  indebted  to  the 
Normans  f  of 'bringing  their  favourite  flower  here,  and  America 
is  indebted  to  a  more  recent  Frenchman  taking  his  favourite 
~to  that  country.  The  author  then  gives  the  history  of  the 
various  cultivators  who  have  been  instrumental  in  improving 
the  tree  Carnation  in  America.  Some  time  between  the  early 
sixties  and  the  early  seventies  a  variety  named  ^Victor 
Emanuel,  otherwise  known  as  Astoria,  was  raised  by  a  r  rench 
florist,  and  might  be  compared  to  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  in  the 
i  matter  of  popularity,  though  it  never  reached  the  same  price, 
nor  was  cultivated  to  the  same  extent. 

Elsewhere  'the  author  says  the  profitable  commercial  life 
of  a  Carnation  is  four  to  six  years,  and  the  explanation  of  that 
is- on  the  score  of  novelty  as  well  as  the  liability  for  the  plant 
to-  get-  played  out,  owing  to  the  severe  propagation  to  which  it 
is  subjected  in  America.  He  speaks  of  the  white  variety, 
Lizzie  McGowan,  which  has  enjoyed  great  popularity  for  ten 
years,  and  which  we  have  also  described  in  the  back  numbers 
of  The  Gardening  World.  He  also  mentions  Heintz’s  White, 
which  was  cultivated  for, at  least  twenty  years.  Refening  to 
our  own  Carnations  in  this  country,  it  is  possible  that  the  Old 
Clove,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  cultivated  in  Gera-rde’s 
time.  Possibly,  however,  someone  may  enlighten  us  on  this 
point.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  not  so  large  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  American  and  English  Carnations  at  the  present 
time,  seeing  that  the  author  has  raised  some  of  his  finest 
varieties  by  crossing  the  American  race  with  the  pollen  of 
Winter  Cheer.  The  last-named  is  an  accommodating  English 
variety  which  may  be  flowered  m  the  open  border  in  autumn 
or  under  glass  in  winter. 

In  mentioning  the  points  of  a  good  Carnation  the  author 
culls  freely  from  the  authoritative  English  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  then  mentions  one  point  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  only  dividing  line  between  the  English  and  American  Car¬ 
nation.  In  all  other  respects  we  seem  to  be  fairly  well  agreed 
upon  the  points  that. a  good  Carnation  should  possess.  This 
we  say  in  reference  to  the  strain  of  tree  Carnations,  for,  as  far 
as  we  have  noticed,  the  border  varieties  and  florists’  type  find 
no  place  in  American  cultures.  As  in  the  case  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  flowers  and  plants,  it  seems  that  the  Americans  can  grow 
them  better  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air.  The  great  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  the  American  Carnations  may  be  fringed  or 
toothed  at  the  margins,  and  very  generally  they  are.  In  our 
case  the  ideal  is  a  smooth-edged  petal  without  either  fringes 
or  teeth.  Nevertheless  we  do  sometimes  see  these  grown  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  varieties  that  attain  a  considerable 
amount  of  popularity.  The  author  says  that  the  fringed  petal 
is  rather  preferred  in  America ;  and  he  also-  says  that  the  plants 
possessing  those  characters  are  more  easily  grown  under  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  that-  country,  and  keep  better  than 
the  shell-petalled  varieties. 

Mr.  Ward  does  not  believe  that  the  ideal  in  Carnations  has 
yet  been  reached,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  ideals  have 
been  laid  down  at  different  times  during  the  past  300  years 
or  more.  The  ideal  white  Carnation,  he  says,  is  like  the  Will- 
o’-the-Wisp,  always  before  you,  and  equally  elusive.  The 
author’s  idea  is  that  there  should  be  no  single  form  of  Carna¬ 
tion  that  could  be  judged  ideal  or  perfect.  There  are  several 
different  forms  into  which  the  Carnation  might  be  developed, 
each  form  having  its  own  colours.  In  order  to  fix  a  scale  of 
virtues  which  a  Carnation  should  possess,  he  would  state  them 
precisely  as  “  colour,  fragrance,  substance,  form,  habit,  and 
general  appearance  ”  when  the  blooms  aye  massed.  He  then 
discusses  all  these  points  under  their  respective  headings.  The 
three  most  important  points,  in  his  estimation,  are  colour,  fra¬ 
grance,  and  substance.  He  goes  in  strongly  for  self  colours, 
and  would  debar  all  mixtures  of  shades  and  impurities  of  that 
class.  Fragrance  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  flower,  while 
substance  contributes  to  the  durability  of  the  bloom. 

The  book  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  printing  and  paper  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  paper  is  thick  and  glossy,  though 
not  inconveniently  so  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 


-  -  A  Group  of  Caladiums. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Our  Supplement  on  this  occasion  represents  a  collection  of 
Caladiums  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  W.  Norwood,  where  wTe  took  a  photo¬ 
graph  -several  weeks  prior  to  the  Temple  Show.  The  plants 
were  not  then  so  far  advanced,  but  nevertheless  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  extent-  of  the  collection  grown  there,  although  only 
relatively  a  few  of  them  could  be  shown  in  the  view.  We  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  handsome  or  useful  ones,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  struck  us  when  examining  the  collec¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  instance,  we  may  mention  a  number  of  large- 
leaved  types  that  are  suitable  for  exhibition  purposes  on 
account  of  their  massive  and  bold  proportions  and  handsome 
colours. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  is 
always  in  demand.  The  huge  shield-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  red  with  carmine  centre.  Those  of  Oriflamme  are  rich 
carmine-red  narrowly  edged  with  green.  The  old  Ca-ndidum 
lias  not  been  superseded,  the  white  leaves  closely  netted  with 
green  being  very  handsome,  while  the  variety  is  of  the  easiest 
cultivation.  The  leaves  of  John  Peed  are  entirely  red  in  the 
centre,  with  a  broad  green  border.  Several  of  the  translucent 
varieties  are  also  very  handsome,  including  Lady  Moseley,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  of  a  warm  rose  and  green  at  the  edges. 
Somewhat-  similar  is  that  named  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  brilliant 
rose  leaves  edged  with  green  and  semi-transparent.  Alto¬ 
gether  different  is  Arthur  Dickson,  with  creamy-white  leaves 
and  red  spots.  Handsomely  blotched  also  is  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny,  whose  red  leaves  are  blotched  with  white.  One  of  the 
mo-s-t  handsome  of  the  translucent  varieties  is  Assunguy,  the 
rosy  pink  leaves  being  handsomely  netted  with  blackish  green 
veins.  Charlemagne  is  noted  for  the  huge  size  of  its  red 
leaves  and  green  netting.  Those  of  Jules  Picot  are  delicate 
red  with  -a.  deep  green  netting. 

A  new  variety  is  Reine  de  Suede,  with  long  pink  leaves  and 
dark  red  veins  edged  with  dark  green.  A  veiy  striking  Cala¬ 
dium  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  rosy-carmine  leaves 
and  darker  veins,  the  spaces  between  being  netted  with  green. 
Usually  the  centre  of  the  leaf  of  a  Caladium  is  the  darkest,  but 
in  the  case  of  Prince  Hussein  Kamel  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
centre  being  white,  lightly  shaded  with  transparent  pink,  and 
having  bright  red  veins.  The  edge  of  the  leaf  itself  is  yellow. 
Le  Rev-e  -is  also  a  new  Caladium,  with  a  dusky  white  leaf,  tinted 
with  pink  under  certain  conditions,  and  spotted  with  red. 
Quite  different  in  its  way  is  Princess-e  Hussein,  whose  leaves 
are  red  in  the  centre,  bordered  with  yellow,  and  marked  with 
large  white  spots.  The  distinctly-blotched  Caladiums  are  by 
no  means  over  numerous.  The  plant  is  also  of  dwarf  habit-, 
and  suitable  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes.  The  long  pink 
leaves  of  lie  de  la  Reunion  are  bordered  with  dark  green  and 
veined  with  red.  The  above  six  varieties  are  recent  additions 
to  the  collection. 

Some  of  the  dwarfer  varieties  are  equally  as  pretty  as  the 
large  ones,  if  not  more  so,  and  they  are  certainly  more  suitable 
for  general  decorative  purposes.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these 
dwarf  ones  is  Duchess  of  York,  with  small  rosy-pink  leaves. 
Chelsea  Gem  is  also  a  dwarf  variety,  with  crimson  leaves  and 
broad  red  veins.  Her-  Majesty  has  pretty  apple-green  leaves 
with  silvery  markings.  Silver  Cloud  is  also  a  veiy  pleasing 
variety,  having  silvery- white  leaves  spotted  with  green.  Golden 
Queen  is  also  a  charming  dwarf  habited  variety,  with  small 
golden-green  leaves.  Some  of  the  choicest  of  these  uncommon 
colours  are  more  difficult  to  grow,  perhaps,  than  the  large 
ones  above  mentioned,  but  those  who  have  a.  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  collection  will  certainly  want  a  few  of  these  interesting  and 
beautiful  variations  in  order  to  add  to  the  variety  of  their  fine 
foliage  plants.  There  are,  of  course,  several  small  growing 
varieties,  which  are  in  common  cultivation,  and  which  we  need 
not  mention  here,  but  Messrs.  Peed  grow  an  extensive 
collection. 
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A  Group  of  Carnations. 


Wild  Finds  of  Ferns. 


Our  illustration  represents  a  group  of  Carnations  taken  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  R.  H.  Hath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms, 
Wisbech.  They  represented  a  group  of  the  same  varieties  as 
shown  at  the  recent  Temple  Show,  and  we  may  note  a  few  of 
those  that  interested  us.  A  new  yellow  ground  Carnation, 
named  Mrs.  Torrens,  was  notable  for  its  bright  scarlet  edge, 
and  the  numerous' lines  of  the  same  colour  running  over  the 
petals.  It  is,  practically  speaking,  a  new  one,  and  a.  border 
variety.  Most  of  their  gToup  on  this  particular  occasion  con¬ 
sisted  of  Malmaison  varieties,  and  several  of  them  were  re¬ 
markably  dwarf.  Mrs.  de  Sa.tge  did  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  height. 
Very  handsome  was  that  named  Lady  Rose,  1  laving  bright  rose 
flowers  of  large  size.  Iolanthe  was  also  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy-red  hue.  All  of  these 
varieties  were  well  furnished  with  foliage,  showing  them  to  be 
vigorous  and  capable  of  being  propagated  to  any  extent.  A 
quantity  of  each  of  these  varieties  was  exhibited. 


Cattleya  Mossiae  arnoldiana. 


With  reference  to  the  “  Editorial  Note”  under  this  heading 
in  your  issue  of  May  lGtli,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point  out 
that,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  theoretically,  to  leave  such 
finds  in  situ  for  the  subsequent  delectation  of  Fern-loving 
visitors,  practically  it  would  not  work  at  all  to  the  desired 
end  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
same  way  as  my  procedure  certainly  does',  and  I  will  give  a 
few  cogent  reasons  why.  What  I  and  other  collectors  of  my 
persuasion  do  is  this  :  Finding  a  varietal  specimen,  usually 
solitary,  we  carefully  lift  it,  take  it  home,  cultivate  and  pro¬ 
pagate  it  from  its  spores,  and  eventually  distribute  it,  perhaps 
by  the  hundred,  as  in  the  special  case  cited  of  my  Blechnum 
Spicant  var.  concinnum. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  circumstances  of  that  particular 
find  as  a  typical  one  of  many,  and  see  how  they  bear  on  the 
question  of  the  relative  wisdom  of  leaving  it  alone  or  removing 
it,  as  described.  In  the  first  place,  the  spot  where  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  is  in  a  very  remote  part  of  Exmoor,  many  miles  from 
the  ordinary  track,  and  only  reached  by  me  by  means  of  a 
cart,  a  couple  of  guides,  and  considerable  tramping  over  rough 


[See  page  485.) 

The  original  of  this  variety  was  first  exhi¬ 
bited  in  1884  by  the  late  R.  P.  Percival,  Esq., 
of  Southport.  The  essentials  of  it  are  that 
the  sepals  and  petals  should  be  nearly  white, 
with  a  rose  blotch  extending  from  the  apex 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  petals.  The  lip 
itself  is  very  much  in  the  way  of  C.M.  reinec- 
kiana.  The  flowers  which  we  represent  by  the 
illustration  were  those  of  a  very  fine  variety, 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  19th  ult.  by 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gil¬ 
bert),  Westfield  Common,  near  Woking.  All 
parts  of  the  flower  were  of  handsome  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  constituted  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  original. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Ireland. 

A  correspondent  to  the  £'  Independent  and 
Nation”  says: — The  Lord  Lieutenant,  when 
speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  Cork  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  wisely  said  that  if  the  Irish  people  wish 
to  create  an  industrial  life  in  this  country, 
they  ought  to  give  a  preference  to  the  products 
of  their  native  land.  Most  of  the  fruit  which 
is  sold  in  the  cities  of  Ireland  is  brought  from 
abroad.  The  fruit  growers  of  France,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  find  it  profitable  to  send  fruit  by  ship  and  steamer  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  to  our  shores,  whilst  thousands  of  acres 
of  Irish  land  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  fruit  growing- 
are  either  under  grass  or  lying  idle  and  uncultivated.  Fruit 
growing,  and  especially  Apple  growing,  is  most  profitable  in 
other  countries.  Devonshire  is  not  the  least  prosperous  of 
English  counties,  and  Devonshire  fanners  owe  their  wealth 
almost  wholly  to  their  orchards  and  their  world-famed  cider. 
An  English  fruit  grower  lately  declared  that  he  had  realised 
£700  from  25  acres  of  fruit-growing  land.  Ireland  formerly 
was  a  great  Apple-growing  country,  and  Irish  cider  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
many  others,  Ireland,  has  suffered  from  want  of  education.  It 
has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  tons  of  Irish  Apples 
were  sent  to  the  English  markets,  and  could  not  be  sold  because 
they  were  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  best  kinds  of  trees  must 
be  chosen,  and  they  must  be  cultivated  according  to.  modem 
scientific  principles.  Fruit  culture  and  fruit,  farms  pay  better 
than  any  other  crop  in  other  countries,  and  Iri§h  farmers  would 
act  an  abundant  return  for  their  labour  by  planting  and  rearing 
fruit  trees,  if  only  they  had  the  requisite  scientific  knowledge. 


A  Group  of  Carnations. 
(Taken  at  Messrs.  Bath’s  Nurseries.) 


country,  which  was  not  at  all  a  good  hunting  ground.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Fern,  as  found,  was  a  tiny  plant,  embedded 
in  a  mass  of  normals,  and  only  betraying  its  presence  by  a  tiny 
top  of  one  projecting  frond,  one  of  half  a  dozen  barren  ones, 
Much  had  to  be  extricated  from  the  general  tangle  in  which 
they  were  literally  embedded.  So  small  was  the  betraying 
tip,  that  my  guide — himself  an  experienced  Fern  hunter — had 
overlooked  it,  and  came  back  more  chagrined  than  delighted 
when  my  shouts  announced  the  discoveiy.  Now,  then,,  on  the 
theory  of  leaving  it  where  it  was,  rvhat  -would  have  been,  the 
resulting  benefit  to  Fern-lovers? 

In  the  first  place-,  again,  to  resume  the  point  seriatim,  I 
personally  would  never  care  to  devote  an  entire  day,  as  would 
be  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of  a  journey  from  London  to  Devon 
to  start  with,  in  order  to  have  another  mere  look  at  it,  and  if 
I  were  to>  suggest  a  “  pilgrimage  amongst  the  confraternity,” 
who  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  for  a  like  purpose,  I 
should  certainly  be  deemed  by  them  considerably  more  of  a 
“  Fern  maniac  ”  than  I  am  even  now.  In  the  second  place,  the 
young  plant  was  struggling  fiercely  for  existence  with  its 
robuster  normal  neighbours,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  would 
have  perished  eventually  “  without  even  a  tombstone  to  its 
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memory,”  so  that  the  suggested  pilgrimage  would  equally 
probably  have  been  to  an  invisible  shrine,  to  the  greater  con¬ 
fusion  of  its  leader.  Finally,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
millennium,  and,  as  is  seen,  I  was  not  the  only  one  present  at 
the  discovery,  and  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  my  views 
as  to  the  desirability  of  leaving  it  untouched  would  have  been 
so1  sympathetically  respected  as  to  ensure  its  non-removal  later 
by  some  more  acquisitive  spirit. 

The  find  was  really  in  a  village  dyke,  pointed  out  to  us  as 
containing  “a  zight  o’  Fearns  ”  by  an  olcl  man  in  the  adjacent 
inn.  My  shout  of  delight  and  the  rapid  collection  of  our 
group  of  three  were  certainly  not  unnoted,  and  it  would  be  very 
odd  indeed  if  the  little  gap  caused  by  the  extraction  were  not 
subsequently  inspected,  or,  if  the  plant  had  been  left,  it  would 
not.  have  been,  found  and  lifted  by  some  curious  inquiring  spirit 
on  the  spot.  Since  that  time  my  peregrinations  have  never 
taken  me  within  thirty  miles  of  the  spot,  and,  considering  the 
erenera.1  character  of  the  country,  are  never  liable  to  do  so. 

Take  another  case  out  of  many  involving  similar  conditions. 
My  beautiful  Lady  Fern  (Athyriuni  F.-f.  eristatum  Kilruthense), 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  crested  wild  find  of  all,  was  found 
by  me  in  a  drainage  cutting  on  an  absentee’s  estate  in  Ireland, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  as  wild  as  Nature  could  make  it.  The 
cutting  was  overgrown  with  a.  jungle  of  Brambles,  Briars  and 
Bracken,  beneath  which  there  was  just  room  to  crawl  and  in¬ 
spect  the  lining  of  Blechnum  spicant  on  either  side  of  it.  My 
guides  here  were  two  children,  and  a  half-heard  remark  from 
one  of  these  induced  me  to'  part  the  tangled  growth  in  order  to 
speak  to  them.  In  the  gap  as  made  by  me  was  this  beautiful 
Fern,  a  small  struggling  specimen,  crushed  as  if  by  the  passage 
of  some  animal  and  evidently  in  the  unhappiest  possible  state. 
Here  again  was  a,  state,  of  affairs  in  which  pilgrimages  were 
out  of  the  question,  survival  doubtful,  and  removal  absolutely 
essential,  if  such  a  gift  of  Nature  was  to  be  profited  by  at  all. 
For  a  season  I  named  the  plant  as  a  dwarf,  but  subsequently, 
grateful  doubtless  for  generous  treatment,  it  rose  robustly  and 
assumed  its-  present  splendid  character ;  and  although  its  beau¬ 
tiful  and  numerous  progeny  are  rarely  exact  replicas  of  it 
('another  strong  point  against  the  collection  of  spores  and  leav¬ 
ing  in  situ  idea)  it  has  stood  division  several  times. 

These  two  cases  are  really  typical  ones  of  many.  The  finds 
are  usually  in  very  out-of-the-way  spots,  as  might  be  expected, 
and  also  in  such  surroundings  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  localise  them  subsequently,  and  possibly  years  after¬ 
wards,  however  carefully  landmarks  might  be  noted  at  the  time. 

I  found  once,  for  instance,  a.  veiy  foliose  Lastrea.  montana,  in 
Kendale,  when  out  with  an  experienced  hunter  living  in  the 
locality.  It  was  so  mixed  up  with  an  immense  mass  of 
normals  as  to  be  difficult  of  extrication  without  a  spade  or 
strong  fork,  and  my  friend  consequently  offered  to  return  in 
a  week  or  two  and  get  it  for  me.  He  went  again,  but,  despite 
his  experience  and  local  knowledge,  he  got  off  the  track,  and 
it  is  doubtless  there  to  this  day.  How  about  a  pilgrimage  in 
this  case,  and  who  is  the  better  for  my  find  and  abstention  ? 
The  local  flora  is  certainly  the  richer,  but.  Flora  herself  is  not 
mankind  (nor  womankind,  despite  her  name),  and  hence, 
despite  the  Editorial,  I  am  sorry  this  “  find  ”  does  not  figure 
in  my  local  flora  instead. 

Finally,  some  years  ago,  I  was  informed  that  in  a  certain 
spot  in  Perthshire  there  was  a  station  of  a  very  rare  Fern, 
which,  being  normal,  only  interested  me  as  a  case  to  be  even¬ 
tually  discreetly  cited.  I  was  conducted  thither,  but  found  “  the 
cupboard  was  bare,”  and  ascertained  that  a  body  of  botanical 
students  headed  by  a  professor  had  “made  a  pilgrimage” 
thither  the  previous  week,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was 
assumed  to  account  for  my  disappointment.  This  assumption, 
if  correct,  amply  justifies  my  protest  against,  mere  herbarium 
raids  as  opposed  to.  collection,  propagation,  and  dissemination 
of  varietal  sports  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated,  and,  as  I  hope, 
more  than  justified. — I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  the  vandalphobe 
who  signs  himself  Charles  T.  DruEr?,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


Unattached  Floral  Competitions. 

When  exhibitions,  small  or  large,  are  organised  by  recog¬ 
nised  horticultural  societies  they  are  of  necessity  very  much 
of  th,e  normal  order,  and  are  arranged  and  taken  part  in  gene¬ 
rally  by  those  who  have  some  gardening  knowledge.  Bv 
“  unattached  ”  I  mean  such  a  competition  as  you  gave  a  brief 
notice,  of  in  a  recent  issue,  as  being  organised  here  in  Kingston- 
on-Thames  by  the  committee  of  the  Friends’  Adult  School, 
which  includes  both  sexes.  These  people  are  generally  in  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  town  communities,  in  having  the 
very  least  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
stimulate  them  to  the  acquirement  of  a  little  such  knowledge 
(for  it  is  far  from  being  a^dangerous  thing)  that  the  Hyacinth 
competition,  held  in  March  last,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  com¬ 
petition,  to  be  held  in  October  next,  were  arranged.  In  the 
case  of  the  Hyacinths  each  competitor  was  given  three  bulbs 
in  diverse  colours,  and  last  November  I  attended  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members,  and  gave  them  a  demonstration  as  to 
potting  bulbs  and  growing  them  in  glasses,  also  a  dissertation 
on  window  culture  for  town  residents.  The  little  show  held 
in  the  spring  was  singularly  encouraging,  and  gave  great 
pleasure,  for,  whilst,  the- bulbs  wTere  only  bedders,  some  had 
capital,  solid  spikes.  In  the  case  of  the  Chrysanthemum  com¬ 
petition,  300  well-rooted  plants,  costing  Id.  each,  all  of  one 
variety — Kyecroft’  Glory — were  obtained  and  distributed  in 
trebles  to  100  competitors.  It.  was  when  this  distribution  took 
place  that  I  attended  at  the  school,  gave  the  members  a.  little 
plain,  talk  about,  the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  culture,  and  also 
gave  a.  potting  demonstration,  showing  how  the  plants 'should 
be  potted  into  60’s,  then  later  into1  48’s,  and  finally  into  16's, 
to  give  them  ample  root  room.  The  competition  will  include 
classes  for  two  plants  and  one  plant,  also,  one  bunch  of  cut 
flowers  of  the  variety  thus  distributed.  In  this  humble  way 
knowledge  in  horticulture  may  be  inculcated.  A.  Dean. 


Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. 

Year  by  year  that  these  gardens  increase  in  popularity  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  thousands  of  patrons  who  delight  in 
the  charming  floricultural  displays  arranged  by  direction,  of  the 
Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  of  the  City  Council.  Possibly 
the  seasons  that  draw  the.  greatest  numbers,  and  certainly  the 
most  capable  of  judging  the  merits  of  the  exhibits,  are  the 
early  spring  and  autumn,  the  former  for  the  Amaryllis  and  the 
latter  the  Chrysanthemums.  In  both  cases,  special  houses  have 
been  provided — for  the  first-named  for  the  special  culture  re¬ 
quired,  and  for  the  autumn  queen,  as  a.  suitable  show  house. 

It  was  a,  happy  inspiration  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Hippeastrums,  into  the  Liverpool  parks; ;  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  thousands  of  bulbs  now  belonging  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  are  the  outcome  of  a,  small  purchase  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  result  is  most  surprising  and  most  creditable  to  the 
courteous  curator,  Mr.  J.  Guttridge.  This  year’s  display,  which 
commenced  on  February  20th  and  continued  until  the  end 
of  April,  was  slightly  more  extensive  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
a  most  distinct  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms.  Natur¬ 
ally,  by  careful  hybridising  and  raising  some  few  hundreds 
each  season  the  quality  will  be  improved  by  careful  selection. 
The  chief  points  noticeable  in  the  present  display  are  smaller 
pots,  rangingfrom  41,  in.  to  64  in.  ;  smaller  bulbs,  which  appeal 
most  strongly  to  Mr.  Guttridge  (large  bulbs,  he  will  tell  you. 
will  not  give  equal  results  to-  fair-sized  firm  specimens) ;  and 
the  charming  array  of  colour,  from  the  nearly  pure  white,  rang¬ 
ing  through  pink,  salmon,  to  intense  crimson,  the  flowers  of 
good  form  on  strong  stems,  varying  in  height  from  1  ft.  to  *2  ft., 
without  the  least  sign  of  any  disease  or  pest,  so  usually  preva¬ 
lent  on  all  the  inmates  of  our  hot-houses.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  in  naming  this  huge  family,  and  as  they  are  not 
likely  to  come  into  commerce  of  course  it,  will  not  be  needful. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  attendance  was  enormous,  and  could 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  mass  of  visitors  moving  one  way. 
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Suitable  Plants  for  Margins  of  Lakes,  Lawns, 
Drives,  etc. 

The  demand  for  informal  groups  of  plants,  of  a.  bold  and,  at 
the  same  time,  graceful  appearance,  is  great  nowadays,  and  as 
this  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  some  of  them  (the 
Bamboos,  for  'instance),  a  few  words  on  the  subject  can  hardly 
be  out  of  place. 

Travelling  from  one  situation  to  another,  one  frequently  sees 
things  done  here  that  would  not  be  thought  of  there,  and  the 
style  of  work  in  one  locality  is  sometimes  laughed  at  in  another. 

Still,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  carpet  and  geometrical 
bedding,  if  not  declining  in  popularity,  is  no  farther  advanced 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  herbaceous 
borders,  sub-tropical  beds,  and  grouping  of  Conifers,  etc.,  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  garden  lovers  of  to-day, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  state  of  things 
seems  likely  to  continue,  for  what  a  wealth  of  material  we  have 
to  work  with,  and  what  fine  effects  can  be  obtained  ! 

A  group  of  Bamboos  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  backed  up  bv 
forest  trees  in  the  distance,  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 
For  such  positions  the  taller  species  only  should  be  used. 
Phyllostachys  mitis,  P.  aurea,  P.  nigra,  and  Arundinaria 
Simoni  are  about  the  best,  while  for  irregular-shaped  beds,  on 
lawns  or  drives  Arundinaria  Simoni  may  take  the  central  place, 
with  A.  japonica  and  A.  palmata  about  it,  edging  up  with 
Bambusa  Nagasbima,  B.  disticha,  and  Apera  arundinacea  or 
Eulalia  japonica,  these  last-named  plants  giving  a  graceful 
finish  to  an  otherwise  rather  stiff  group.  If  single  specimens 
only  are  wanted,  Arundinaria  Simoni  should  be  planted. 

Oortaderia  argentea  is  a  grand  plant  in  any  position.  It  has 
a  fine  appearance  in  a  bed  with  Tritomas,  T.  uvaria  grandiflora, 
and  T.  nobilis,  being  about  the  best  for  the  purpose,  edging 
up  with  T.  Macowani  and  T.  corallina.  The  latter  plant  needs 
protection  during  winter,  as  frequent  thawing  rots  it.  Spruce 
branches  are  best. 

Herbaceous  and  tree  Paeonies,  Inula  Hookerii,  Bocconia 
cordata,  Papaver  orientale,  Cephalaria  tartarica,  Gunnera 
scabra,  Spiraeas,  Acanthus  mollis,  and  species  of  Rhus,  with 
their  brilliant-coloured  foliage  in  the  autumn,  all  make  fine 
groups. 

All  the  plants  here  mentioned  are  easily  propagated,  either 
by  division  or  layers  ;  all  like  liberal  treatment  ;  and  if  they 
are  planted  rather  close  immediate  effect  can  be  obtained, 
thinning  out  as  required.  H..  Arnold. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Culinary  Pea. 

The  Pea  does  best  on  a  well-aired,  sweet  soil,  sun  and  air 
having  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  yield.  The  roots  of  the  Pea 
are  very  tender  when  in  a  young  state,  therefore  we  should 
treat  them  carefully.  In  a  cold  clay  soil  the  roots  are  liable 
to  get  chilled  when  they  come  out  of  the  seed,  and  die.  A  good 
method  is  to  make  a  trench  6in.  wide  and  22in.  deep.  Put  in 
the  bottom  half  an  inch  of  dry  sand  or  dry  soil,  with  some  sifted 
ashes.  Sow  the  Peas,  on  that.  As  they  grow  a  little  the  roots 
go  into  this  compost  freely,  and  get  strong  before  they  touch 
the  cold  clay  soil.  The  Pea  is  fond  of  lime  ;  on  a  cold  clay  soil 
lib.  quicklime  to  the  square  yard.  Potash  on  sandy  soils  in 
the  form  of  kainit,  2oz.  to  the  square  yard,  increases  the  yield. 
Mineral  superphosphate,  mixed  with  washing  soda,  71bs.  of  the 
former  to  lib.  of  the  latter,  loz.  to  the  running  yard.  Before 
sowing  Peas  it  is  best  to  mix  lg  teaspoonful  of  red  lead,  with 
a  little  oil,  and  mix  with  the  Peas,  as  this  mixture  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  all  vermin.  We  should  sow  thin  and  evenly,  not 
to  overcrowd  the  plants.  When  the  Peas  are  above  ground  ^oz . 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  saltpetre  and  washing'  it  down  with  waiter 
is  a  good  stimulant,  also  loz.  of  soot  to  the  running  yard, 
applied  either  when  the  ground  is  dry  or  when  it  is  wet,’  so 
that  the  soot  does  not  lie  on  the  leaves  to  injure  them  ;  the 
soot  is  preferable  in  a  cold,  wet  season. 

Peas  are  best  staked  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  young  tendrils 
like  something  to  cling  to.  Staking  early  shelters  the  Peas  and 
keeps  them  warm.  Before  doing  so  we  should  draw  the  soil 
up  to  the  Peas  in  a  ridge  ;  it  shelters  them  from  the  wind  and 
steadies  them.  We  should  always  keep  the  soil  well  stirred 
about  the  rows  to  admit  as  much  air  as  possible  into  the  soil. 
It  will  also  help  to  keep  out  drought,  as  the  Peas  like  moisture. 
A  mulch  of  litter,  straw,  or  brackens  keeps  the  soil  moist,  ..and 
also  helps  to  keep  down  mildew,  which  is  very  troublesome  in 
dry  weather.  As  regards  distance  between  rows;  16ft.  if  ground 
is  at  command,  as  we  find  we  get  a  larger  yield. 

The  ground  between  can  be  cropped  with  any  vegetable. 


Birds  are  troublesome  in  most  cases  to  the  Pea.  A  stick  fixed 
at  both  ends  of  the  rows,  and  fine  black  thread  lined  along, 
scares  them  away.  A.  McPherson, 

The  Pests  of  the  Tuberous  Rooted  Begonia. 

Although  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  considered  a  clean  plant, 
yet  under  some  conditions  it  is  subjected  to  various  pests. 
Green  fly  will  trouble,  the  grower.  It  can  easily  be  detected  by 
the  curling  of  the  foliage.  Richards’  XL  All  fumigating  liquid 
will  quickly  rid  the  plants'  of  this  enemy  ;  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  a  footing  ;  the  plants  are  soon  ruined  by  them. 
Thrips  will  sometimes  attack  them.  But  their  presence  would 
be  duei  to  keeping  the  plants  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  Thrips 
very  rarely  makes  its  appearance  if  the  structure  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  is  kept  in  a  moist  condition  by  irrigating, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  will  keep  them  down. 

The  most  dreaded  of  pests  that  the  Begonia  grower  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  is  known  as  rust.  This  is  very  destructive.  I  have 
seen  a  whole  collection  ruined  by  its  ravages,  so  much  so  that  the 
only  remedy  was  to  consign  them  to  the  fire,  and  to  well  clean 
the  house.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  pest,  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  I  myself  believe  that  the  main  cause  is  subjecting 
the  plants  to  draught.  But  no  doubt  other  conditions  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  it.  • 

Rust,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  fungoid  growth,  which  spreads 
very  rapidly  under  the  skin  of  the  leaves  and  growth  of  the 
plants,  causing  a  brown  rusty  appearance.  [It  is  due  to  a  mite. 
—Ed.] 

Bad  cultivation,  with  erratic  watering,  at  times  too  wet,  others 
too  dry,  ventilating  the  house  at  random,  airing  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  a  draught,  also  keeping  the  house  in  too  dry  a  con¬ 
dition.  Plants  that  stand  upon  an  open  staging  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  it  than  those  standing  on  ashes.  As  soon  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  it  should  be  dealt-  with.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  I  know  of  is  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur), 
1?  oz.  to  three  gallons  of  rain  water,  mixed  over  night  in  an 
earthen  or  wooden  vessel.  In  the  morning  take  off  the  scum 
from  the  surface,  and  by  dipping  or  syringing  the  plants  with 
this  solution,  the  fungus  can  be  got  rid  of,  providing  it  has 
not  already  got  the  master  of  the  plants.  In  such  a  case  the 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  burn  them,  well  cleaning  the  house  they 
have  been  in,  and  finally  giving  a  good  syringing  with  the 
above  preparation.  H.  W.  C. 

54.  Shooter’s  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Kalanchoes. 

Of  the  many  plants  that  have  been  newly  introduced,  few  have 
earned  such  a  widespread  reputation  as  Kalanchoe  flammea. 
This  species  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  of  the  Kalanchoes, 
and  would  be  correctly  described  as  being  the  most  beautiful, 
although  this  extensive  genus  is  composed  of  several  beautiful 
species. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  K.  flammea  has  been 
admirably  represented  at  the  R.H.S.  exhibitions,  especially  at 
the  Temple  Shows,  for  it  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  May  when 
it  may  be  seen  at  its  best.  The  Kalanchoe  is  related  to  the 
genus  Crassula,  having  fleshy  foliage,  which  gives  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  which  would  do  well  in  dry  situations  ;  and  so  it 
.  is,  for  many  of  the  species  have  been  found  in  exceedingly  dry 
and  exposed  places.  K.  flammea  has  been  introduced  from 
Somaliland,  and  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  horticulturist 
on  account  of  its  brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers,  which  are  so 
attractive,  and  will  remain  fresh  when  cut  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Among  other  species  suited  to  culture  under  glass  might  be 
mentioned  K.  somaliensis  (white),  Kirkii  (orange-red),  and 
grandiflora  (yellow).  Much  has  already  been  done  to  improve 
and  to  obtain  something  new  by  hybridising,  and  K.  kewensis 
and  felthamensis  are  two  hybrids  which  seem  to  be  very  pro¬ 
mising.  .  . 

K.  kewensis  is  the  result' from  a  cross  between  flammea  and 
Bentii  ;  it  is  very  striking  in  appearance,  the  flowers  being  of 
a  soft  shade  of  deep  pink.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S., 
held  at  the  drill-hall,  both  K.  kewensis  and  K.  felthamensis 
were  exhibited,  the  latter  obtaining  a  First-class  Certificate. 
This  latest  novelty,  K.  felthamensis,  is  a  hybrid  from  K.  flammea 
and  Kirkii,  and  in  its  flower  it  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  pollen  parent  flammea. 

K.  felthamensis  is  stronger  in  constitution  than  flammea, 
and  grows  earlier,  the  flowers  being  of  a  flame  scarlet  hue. 
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Kalanchoes  do  not  necessarily  require  a  very  high  temperature  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  a 
moderate  or  intermediate  temperature.  Over-potting  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  watering  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  rather  on  the  dry  side.  The  soil  for  potting 
should  be  porous  and  coarse,  and  not  rich.  Most  of  the  Kalan¬ 
choes  are  readily  propagated  from  seed  ;  cuttings  may  also  be 
taken  and  rooted  in  the  propagating  house,  requiring  a  fairly 
high  temperature.  Herbert  Cowley. 

Six  Dwarf  Flowering  Shrubs  for  Rock  Gardens. 

Daphne  blagayana  is  a  greater  favourite  than  ever  with  every¬ 
one  who  cultivates  rock  plants,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  one  of  the  best  hardy  Daphnes  we  have. 

It  is  equally  effective  planted  in  sheltered  nooks  amongst  the 
rocks  or  roots,  or  massed  in  a  bed. 

In  the  latter  method,  when  it  is  in  flower,  light  sandy  soil 
should  be  introduced  beneath  the  rather  straggling  growths, 
and  a  stone  placed  every  year  on  the  stems,  sufficiently  heavy  to 
keep  them  in  their  place.  It  thrives  well  in  sandy  peat  and 
partial  shade,  and  is  propagated  by  layers.  Another  method  is 
to  select  ripe  growths  in  the  autumn,  and  insert  singly  in 
thumbs ;  place  under  a  handlight  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  and 
keep  fairly  dry  during  winter.  In  spring  shift  into  warmer 
quarters,  and  give  a  slight  syringing  daily  to  encourage  root 
action,  and  plant  in  permanent  quarters  in  July. 

Its  beautiful  white  flowers  are  sweetly  scented,  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  dark  green  foliage. 

Daphne  Cneorum  (Garland  Flower)  is  an  older  favourite,  and  is 
much  freer  flowering  than  the  above.  Its  bright  pink  terminal 
flowers  show  up  to  advantage  against  rocks  and  Saxifrages,  and 
also  when  used  for  covering  the  ground,  round  about  mounds  of 
Yuccas  or  Eremurus. 

It  likes  a  sunny  part  of  the  rockery,  and  a  rooting  medium  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam,  in  equal  parts.  It  is  propagated  by  layers. 

Rhodothamnus  Chumaecistus  (Rhododendron)  has  pretty  pink 
flowers,  which  are  solitary  and  terminally  disposed  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  growth.  It  requires  to  be  planted  m  a  sunny 
position,  and  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  through  the 
growing  season.  Equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  loam,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  mortar  rubbish,  broken  fine,  will  suit  it  admirably. 
Propagated  by  layers. 

Ledum  Lyoni  is  another  effective  plant  in  the  early  summer 
months.  It  is  at  its  best  when  massed  in  a  bed  with  gentle  slope 
to  the  south.  It  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  a 
rooting  medium  of  sandy  peat.  Propagated  by  division. 

Veronica  Hectori  would  be  worth  glowing  if  only  for  its  cheery 
aspect  in  winter,  with  its  cylindrical  stems  closely  packed  with 
bright  green  leaves.  Its  fine  heads  of  lilac-coloured  flowers  also 
make  up  a  plant  that  is  worth  a  place  on  any  rockery.  It  will 
grow  in  any  good  garden  soil  and  a  sunny  position.  Planted 
amongst.  Lysimachia  Nummularia  it  looks  well.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Cassiope  tetragona  (Andromeda)  is  a  charming  little  plant  in 
every  way.  Its  white  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  blooms  are  disposed 
singly  on  different  sides  of  its  tetragonal  stems.  The  whole  of 
the” plant  is  a  bright  green,  which  adds  much  to  its  value.  It 
requires  shade  and  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  peat,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Propagated  by  layers. 

H.  Arxold. 

Flowers  and  Foliage- 

In  a  great  many  cases  flowers  are  arranged  with  little  or  no 
care  as  regards  contrast ;  that  is,  to  have  as  real  as  possible  the 
familiar  look  of  flower  and  foliage  to  suit,  so  that  the  one  may 
look  becoming  with  the  other.  In  many  instances  this  is  over¬ 
looked,  especially  by  beginners  at  the  work.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  uses  of  Ferns  for  floral  decoration,  especially  the  Adiantum. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  loose  feathery 
fronds  look  very  handsome  when  really  arranged  in  vases  or 
other  structures  used  for  decorative  purposes.  But  in  other 
cases  take  the  Daffodils  (Narcissus)  of  our  gardens,  which  year 
bv  year  are  becoming  very  popular  with  admirers  of  flowers 
What  could  be  nicer  than  their  own  foliage  when  neatly  arranged  f 
or  the  Cal  la  Lily  (Richardia  africana),  and  again  the  spikes  of 
Gladiolus  in  variety  with  their  own  shining  green  foliage,  or  the 
Pancratium  with  leaves  of  the  Aspidistra  lunda,  Vallota  pur¬ 
purea  with  the  same,  also  Euchans  grandiflora.  Ihe  Lily  ol 
the  Valley  is  another  case  ;  but  in  this  instance  it  is  mostly  its 
own  foliage  that  is  used.  Then,  in  the  case  of  Roses,  which 
afford  us  another  illustration  of  this  method  of  arrangement 
no  foliage  will  be  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  tlieir  own  beautiful 
leaves  "  The  Chrysanthemum  can  be  arranged  with  many 
different  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs,  such  as  Berberis  A  mi  i  folium. 
Farms  sylvatioa  purpurea,  and  also  many  rare  and  varied  colours 


of  Vine  leaves,  which  can  be  used  extensively  for  foundation 
work  ;  but  should  the  Chrysanthemum  produce  healthy  foliage 
at  the  time  required,  I  think  that  it  is  preferable  to  be  used  alone. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases  in  which  flowers  and  foliage 
class  so  well  together.  Therefore  these  few  remarks  are  merely 
for  those  with  whom  this  fault  is  found  ;  but  should  they  care  to 
try  the  arrangement,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  find  it  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  cutting  down  their  large  pots  of  Maidenhair  Fern, 
Davallias,  Pterises,  etc. ,  and  m  the  latter  end  find  that  they  are 
both  saving  and  beautifying  their  work  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  many  ways  of  utilising  foliage  for  effect,  which  looks,  when 
tastefully  done,  more  effective  than  what  flowers  in  many  cases 
do.  So,  in  conclusion,  I  earnestly  trust  that  this  method  of 
decoration  may  be  more  extensively  used  for  the  sake  of  both 
man  and  his  care  of  what  lie  has,  perhaps,  attended  for  years 
before  to  attain  for  that  purpose.  Moberx. 


Growing  Onions  for  Exhibition  on  Heavy  Soil. 

To  grow  really  fine  Onions  is  no  simple  matter,  eyen  when  an 
ideal  'soil  is  at  hand,  but  when  the  soil  in  the  garden  is  very 
stiff  and  heavy  it  is  really  difficult  to  produce  bulbs  of  first 
quality.  In  this  article  I  wish  to  throw  out  one  or  two  hints 
that  are  the  result  of  several  years’  experience  with  perhaps 
the  heaviest  soil  in  Oxfordshire.  No  one  who  has  grown  Onions 
iit  all  needs  to  be  told  that  they  require  deeply-dug  and  well- 
manured  soil,  and  on  heavy  land,  in  addition  to  a  good  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  should  be  applied  soot,  burnt  earth,  or 
wood  ashes.  The  advantage  of  rough  digging  before  frost  is 
well  known,  so  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  young  plants 
are,  of  course,  raised  in  heat  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible, 
pricking  them  off  as  soon  as  the  second  leaf  appears.  My  plan 
is  to  prick  out  on  a  liot-bed,  only  taking  care  that  the  violent 
steaming  has  subsided  before  putting  in  the  plants. 

I  have  always  found  the  plants  do  better  on  a  hot-bed  than 
in  boxes,  the  roots  being  less  likely  to  become  entangled,  which 
often  causes  breakage  when  lifting  again  for  planting.  The 
plants  should  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  become  strong 
and  vigorous  before  the  final  planting,  as  nothing  is  gained  b\ 
putting  out  small  weakly  plants  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  them 
out  early  ;  neither  would  I  plant  while  the  heavy  soil  is  in  a 
very  wet  state,  as  it  is  bound  to  set  hard  around  the  plants. 
Do  not  plant  with  a  dibber,  but  either  use  a  spade  or  a  trowel, 
removing  sufficient  soil  to  enable  you  to  spread  out  the  roots 
to  the  utmost  extent.  This  is  easily  done  by  cutting  a  trench 
the  length  of  the  row,  and  even  though  it  takes  a  little  longer 
than  dibbing,  the  labour  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  in  summer  the  soil  does  not  set 
hard  •  in  other  words,  use  the  Dutch  hoe  as  much  as  possible, 
and  when  the  bulb  begins  to  swell  it  is  well  to  just  point  the 
soil  around  it  with  a  small  hand-fork,  as  this  enables  the  bulb 
to  develop  symmetrically. 

Do  not  commence  feeding  before  the  bulbs  are  three  inches  or 
more  in  circumference,  and  then  apply  stimulants  with  caution. 
Many  chemical  and  other  stimulants  that  are  beneficial  to  Onions 
on  light  soil  are  rather  the  reverse  on  very  heavy  soil,  and  it 
is  well  to  be  careful  as  to  what  shall  be  used.  I  have  found 
that  nitrate  of  soda  causes  many  bulbs  to  split,  thus  rendering 
them  useless  for  either  exhibition  or  culinary  purposes  i 
believe  on  light  soil  this  is  not  the  case,  but  I  have  proved  it 
to  be  so  on  heavy  soil. 

I  have  experimented  with  various  compound  fertilisers,  but 
have  generally  found  that  they  either  cause  rough,  uneven 
growth  or  that  they  destroy  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Onions. 
One  thing  has  always  proved  beneficial,  and  may  be  strongU 
recommended,  viz.,  soot-water.  So  long  as  it,  is  not  unreason¬ 
ably  strong  it  may  be  applied  with  a  free  hand,  and  m  addition 
to  this  I  have  found  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  effectual 
food  to  be  the  blood  of  sheep  or  bullocks.  This  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  butcher,  and  should  be  diluted  with  water  unti 
it  becomes  light  red  in  colour.  A  weekly  soaking  with  this  I 
liquor  in  conjunction  with  soot-water  has  sufficed  to  gio\  p 
quantities  of  well-formed  bulbs  of  good  size,  which  have,  i more¬ 
over  kept,  sound  and  solid  throughout  the  winter.  Vi  hen  it 
is  found  the  bulbs  have  almost  ceased  growing  it  is  a -  good  p*n 
to  go  over  the  bed,  bending  the  tops  of  any  that  still  remain 
erect  and  when  lifting  time  comes  choose  a  fine  dry  daj. 
that  the  bulbs  may  be' left,  awhile  on  the  ground  to  dry  before  I 

Heather  .dell. 


bringing  into  the  store-room. 


*  *  The  prize  for  May  23rd  in  the  Readers’  Competition 
was* awarded  to  “  W.  H.  W.”  for  his  article  on  “Decorative 
Brugmansias,”  page  442, 
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Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

General  Meeting,  March  I9th. 

Preglacial  and  Intekglacial  Plants. — Mr.  Clement  Reid 
exhibited  drawings  by  Mrs.  Reid  of  fruits  and  seeds  of  British 
preglacial  and  interglacial  plants  (Tlialamiflorae).  In  each 
case  the  specimens  illustrated  were  the  earliest  known  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  species.  Most  of  the  plants  are  still  living  in 
Britain,  but  among  the  Thalamiflorae  from  the  Cromer  Forest- 
bed  occur  seeds  of  Hypecoum,  a  genus  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  no  longer  found  living  nearer 
than  Southern  France.  The  fossil  seeds  correspond  closely  with 
the  living  Hypecoum  pendulum  of  Southern  France,  and  either 
belong  to  that  species  or  to  a  closelyjallied  extinct  form.  The 
seeds  of  all  the  species  of  Hypecoum  are  covered  by  a  curious 
close  mosaic  of  cubic  crystals,  apparently  calcium  oxalate, 
which  fill  square  pits  in  the  surface  of  the  testa.  Traces  of 
these  pits  are  still  found  on  some  of  the  fossil  seeds.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Baker,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  and  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  joined  in 
a  discussion  on  the  exhibition,  and  Mr.  Reid  replied. 

Poa  laxa  AND  Poa  STRICTA. — Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce  read  a 
paper  “On  Poa  laxa  and  Poa  stricta  of  our  British  Floras.” 
For  some  years  past  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  critical 
botanists  as  to  the  correct  naming  of  these  two  plants,  and  to 
clear  up  these  doubts  the  author  has  examined  the  material  in 
various  herbaria — of  the  late  Professor  C.  C.  Babin.gton,  the 
British  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  the  specimens 
gathered  by  George  Don  on  Loch-na-gar,  the  Boswell-Syme  set, 
and  Smith’s  collection  in  the  society’s  possession.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  that  the  plants  named  by  him  Poa  a.lpina,  var.  acuti- 
folia,  and  P.  laxa,  var.  scotica,  have  been  misunderstood  and 
variously  named  ;  he  therefore  gives  detailed  descriptions  of 
these  two  plants,  with  synonymy  so  far  as  British  flora  are 
concerned.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the 
author’s  herbarium,  and  the  type-specimen  of  Poa  flexuosa 
from  Smith’s  herbarium.  Discussion  followed  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
AVilliams,  Mr.  Henry  Groves  (who  exhibited  Scandinavian 
specimens  of  Poa  arctica,  P.  alpina,  P.  laxia,  and  P.  stricta), 
Professor  J.  B.  Farmer,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle  ;  and  Mr.  Druce 
replied. 

Botany  of  the  Ceylon  Patanas. — Next  followed  “  The 
Botany  of  the  Ceylon  Patanas,  Part  II.,”  by  Messrs.  J.  Parkin 
and  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Parkin  ;  the 
paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  In  a  former  paper  on 
the  same  subject  (Pearson,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc. ,  Bot.  vol.  xxxiv. 
1899,  pp.  300-365)  the  main  feature  of  these  grassy'  uplands, 
locally  known  as  “  patanas,”  were  given,  the  probable  causes 
which  have  led  to  their  development  discussed,  and  the  general 
biological  characters  of  their  flora  described.  An  account  of 
the  anatomical  examination  of  the  plants  collected  was  pro¬ 
mised  for  a  separate  paper  ;  this  communication  is  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise.  The  leaves  of  the  80  plants,  representing 
about  two-fifths  of  the  Dicotyledons  of  the  patanas,  have  been 
submitted  to  a  close  microscopical  investigation,  exact  measure¬ 
ments  made  of  several  parts  of  their  anatomy,  and  these, 
together  with  other  details,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table. 
Such  data  are  compared  for  the  plants  as  a  whole,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  the  “  wet  ”  and  “  dry  ”  patana-plants  separately.  The 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  leaves  as  regards  xerophytic 
characters  and  those  serving  as  protections  against  excessive 
illumination  is  very  slight — a  result  hardly  to  be  anticipated 
considering  that  tire  conditions  of  soil  and  rainfall  vary  greatly 
for  the  two  kinds  of  patana.  The  anatomy  of  erect  and  semi- 
erect  leaves  was  investigated  to  see  how  far  the  structure  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  habit.  Special  points  bearing  on  xerophyt- 
ism  in  the  leaf-anatomy  of  some  of  the  plants  were  described, 
and  a  few  other  matters  of  anatomical  and  physiological  interest 
were  brought  to  notice.  The  paper  closed  with  a  summary  and 
some  general  remarks. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee.  March  24th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Massee, 

a^n“®rs>  Duncan,  Shea,  Gordon,  Holmes,  Bidgood,  Chapman, 
and  Douglas,  Drs.  Cooke  and  Rendle,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and 
Henslow  (hon.  sec.). 

Orchid  Seedlings. — Mr.  Duncan  inquired  if  the  “  spring- 


tails  ”  (Podura)  were  injurious,  as  the  seedlings  were  injured 
just  above  the  ground.  Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  such  was 
undoubtedly  the  case.  Air.  Bidgood  said  that  he  had  found 
a  very  weak  solution  of  rectified  spirit  (g  to  1  per  cent.)  was 
effective  applied  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  the  growing 
plants. 

Fruit  Industry. — A  communication  was  received  from,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  asking  for  opinions  upon  proposed  legis 
lation  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  industry  in  this  country. 
It  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shea, 
Saunders,  Massee,  and  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  to  report. 

Mendel’s  Law. — Captain  Hurst  sent  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Air.  Chapman’s  Orchids,  showing  how  the  Mendelian 
Law  was  exemplified  by  them.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
Society’s  “  Journal  ”  in  full. 

Ant  Destroyer. — -Air.  Holmes  directed  attention  to  a  very 
dangerous  preparation  of  arsenic  offered  for  sale  without  proper 
safeguards  under  the  name  of  “  Ballikintrain  Ant  Destroyer.” 
The  bottle  shown  contained  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  arsenic  and  fifteen  fluid  ounces  of  syrup,  or  enough  to  poison 
150  adults.  As  it  is  recommended  on  the  label  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  should  be  put  on  Vine  rods,  etc.,  it  would  probably 
prove  either  fatal  to  bees  or  poison  their  'honey,  since  these  in¬ 
sects  eagerly  steal  sugar  or  a  sugary  solution  wherever  they  find 
it,  and  if  placed  on  stones,  to  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  children, 
who,  finding  a.  sweet  fluid  in  an  ordinary  bottle,  might  find  it 
particularly  attractive,  the  arsenic  present  being  quite  tasteless. 
The  maker’s  name  is  not  on  the  bottle,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  preparation  is  supplied  by  Alessrs.  Alexander  Cross  and 
Sons,  Limited,  of  Glasgow.  It  must  be  a  very'  profitable  article 
to  the  manufacturers,  as  it  costs  less  than  6d.  a.nd  sells  for 
3s.  6d.  The  word  poison  is  not  on  a  separate  label,  and  might 
be  easily  overlooked.  The  committee  agreed  with  Air.  Holmes 
that  such  a  dangerous  preparation  ought  not  to  be  freely  obtain¬ 
able  by  the  public  without  proper  restrictions  as  provided  by 
the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1868,  especially  as  other  effective  insecti¬ 
cides,  not  poisonous  to  animals,  are  obtainable  without 
difficulty. 

Scientific  Committee.  April  21st. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Alessrs.  Odell, 
Holmes,  Saunders,  Alassee,  Chittenden,  Drs.  Cooke  and 
Rendle,  Prof.  Boulger,  Revs.  Wilks  and  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Aroids,  Coloured  Foliage.— Sir  T.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Odell 
exhibited  examples  of  yellow-spathed  Richardias  with  leaves 
half-yellow.  As  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  was  spotted,  it  was 
suggestive  of  a  possible  dissociation  of  hybrid  characters.  Sir 
Trevor  also  sent  a  specimen  of  Anthurium  scherzerianum  with 
a  leaf  half  crimson  and  half  green. 

Argotti  Botanic  Gardens,  Malta. — Dr.  Debono  sent  an 
account  of  numerous  additions,  etc.,  to  these  gardens,  which 
will  form  a  supplement  to  the  paper  upon  Alalta  in  the 
“Journal”  of  the  society. 

Narcissus  with  Second  Corona. — Flowers  were  sent  to  the 
last  meeting  by  Air.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  near  Here¬ 
ford,  upon  which  Dr.  Alasters  reported  as  follows  :  “  The  flowers 
show  a  series  of  outgrowths  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  cup 
or  corona.  They  resemble  those  of  the  ‘  frilled  ’  Daffodils  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  supplementary  growths  are  at  the  base  only, 
and  are  tubular  or  trumpet-shaped,  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet 
being  directed  outwards.  In  some  cases  the  outgrowths  are  so 
numerous  and  so  regular  that  they  constitute  a  second  corona 
on  the  outside  of  the  normal  cup,  thus  resembling  the  ‘  cata- 
corolla  ’  of  some  Gloxinias.” 

Crane  Fly  Grubs. — Grubs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Millbum  from 
Bath,  also  those  known  as  “Daddy  Long-legs.”  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  observed  that  “  they  are  sometimes  known  as  ‘  leather- 
jackets,’  from  the  toughness  of  the  skin,  which  prevents  insec¬ 
ticides  from  affecting  them.  A  strong  solution  of  common 
salt  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  distasteful  to  them,  and  helps  the 
plants  they  are  attacking.  These  grubs  often  come  to  tha 
surface  at  night,  and  subsequently  take  shelter  under  turf, 
boards,  etc.  If  slates  and  tiles  be  laid  about,  they  should  be 
turned  over  in  the  morning.  Various  birds — e.g.,  rooks, 
starlings,  plovers,  partridges,  and  pheasants — devour  them. 
Towards  autumn,  when  the  insects  are  about,  rolling  the  grass 
will  kill  numbers  of  the  flies.” 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 


Quizzings  by  “  Cal." 


Respecting  the  Japanese  .Fern  balls,  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
they  can  be  dried  oil  annually,  and.  restarted  in  the  spring,  by 
plunging  into  water. 

*  *  * 

Would  the  balls  equal  the  one  illustrated  on  page  272  by  such 
a  practice  ?  [The  rhizomes  of  the  plants  to  which  you  refer  were 
brought  home  in  the  dried  state,  and  might  have  been  dipped  in 
water,  but  they  are  kept  moist  chiefly  by  syringing. — En.J 

*  fr  * 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Narcissus  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  275. 

*  *  * 

Mid-March  saw  this  variety  blooming  bravely  in  my  garden. 

*  *  * 

I  think,  however,  that  Princess  Ida  is  even  whiter ;  in  fact,  after 

a  day  or  two  it  is  quite  pure. 

*  *  * 

Duke  of  Westminster  is  another  variety  blooming  at  the  same 
period,  this  having  almost  pure  white  segments  with  a  lemon 
trumpet. 

*  *  * 

Daffodils  are  remarkably  forward  this  season  ;  Incomparable 

Beauty,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Stella  Superba,  Emperor,  Empress,  Will 
Goldrinig  and  Queen  Bess,  all  being  in  bloom  a  full  week  before 
March  ended,  together  with  Heavenly  Blue  Muscari.  I  note  on 
page  276  that  Muscari  Heavenly  Blue  is  described  as  very  fine, 
and  indeed  it  is  so.  I  grew  this  variety  last  season  in  pots,  and 

it  was  truly  a  tit-bit  to  rave  over. 

*  *  * 

I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  proposers  of  an  Arctic  House 

are  desirous  to  see  good  money  thrown  away. 

*  *  * 

It  is  ridiculous  on  the  foe©  of  it  to  assert  that  arctic  flowers 

would  bloom  in  an  arctic  temperature. 

*  *  * 

It  is  well  known  that  such  plants  are  dormant  until  the  ad¬ 
vancing  summer  thaws  the  frozen  snow  and  ground. 

*  *  * 

Moreover,  the  arctic  regions  are  practically  in  darkness  for 

seven  months  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Then,  again,  many  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  far  north  are 

identical  to  those  of  more  southern  climes. 

*  *  * 

The  reference  to  the  flowers  of  Alaska  in  the  Christmas  number 
was  a  clear  indication  of  such.  Maybe  the  writers  referred  to 
by  the  Editor  suffer  greatly  from  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the 
existence  of  an  arctic  house  would  afford  them  comfort  without 
having  recourse  to  ice  for  their  heated  brows.  Every  period  of 
the  year  for  Chrysanthemums  is  a  big  order,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
personally  I  do  not  think  I  want  them  about  always.  But  maybe 
you  are  just  hustling  me  with  the  word  “  Chrysanthemum.”  [We 
mean  C.  sinense,  with  big  blooms.  A  group  of  'them  was  shown 
by  a  reader  of  The  Gardening  World  at  the  Earl  s  Court  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  mid-summer  in  the  early  nineties. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

Of  course,  there  are  the  annual  summer  varieties,  and  also  the 
perennial  C.  maximum  type.  However,  I  once  grew  an  ordinary 

variety  which  flowered,  from  July  till  Christmas. 

*'  *  *  * 

I  say  ordinary  merely  to  refer  to  the  general  type. 

*  *  * 

This  variety  was  an  American  named  Everbloaming. 

*  *  * 

However,  its  qualities  were  overrated,  for  the  flowers,  although 

double,  were  very  small,  and  in  no  wise  resembled  the  shaggy 

blossoms  I  was  led  to  expect. 

*  *  * 

In  fact,  I  would  consider  that  it  was  on  a  par  with  the  first 
double  raised  from  C.  indicum.  Possibly,  Mr.  Blue  Pencil,  the 
Acalypha  hispida  is  working  on  its  own. 


As  only  the  female  form  was  brought  over,  might  she  not  have 

grown  tired  of  single  blessedness,  and  turned  out  hubby  blooms  1 

*  *  * 

Plants  have  queer  ways,  you  know.  Australian  fruit  growers 
will  need  to  hold  their  ground  if  colonists  from,  the  Los  Angeles 
district  intend  settling  up  down  under. 

*  *  * 

Los  Angeles  has  grown  into  a  marvellous  city  through  the 
energetic  growers  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Riverside  people  know  a  thing  or  two  about  Orange  grow¬ 
ing  as  an  industry. 

*  *  * 

Way  back  in  1900  they  were  first  on  the  list  for  exportations  of 
Citrus  fruits  from  California.  Californians  always  work  in  com¬ 
pany,  and  at  the  time  the  Riverside  Heights  Association  No.  10 
consisted  of  190  growers,  their  little  bits  amounting  to  1,436  acres 
of  bearing  trees. 

*  * 

These  few  trees  produced  309,771  dollars  worth  of  fruit. 

*  *  * 

San  Diego  is  a  real  pushful  place,  too,  in  the  fruit  line,  as  are 
Orange  and  Santa  Ana  counties. 

*  *  * 

Whilst  harping  on  fruit  I  might  as  well  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  W.  Goaring,  who  lectured  on  “  Fruit  ”  before  the  East  Sussex 
Farmers’  Club  recently. 

*  * 

On  being  asked  where  pruners  were  to  be  obtained,  the  lecturer 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “  An  intelligent  man  could  learn  how  to 
prune  in  fifteen  minutes.”  Umph  !  if  this  is  a  sample  of  English 
lecturing,  sakes  preserve  us.  I  have  pruned  for  days  at  a  stretch, 
but  were  I  asked  whether  I  was  experienced  I  should  reply  no, 
and  with  a  big*  “  N  ”  too.  We  are  often  told  that  we  can  grow 
better  Apples’  than  foreigners,  yet  a  grower  recently  sent  to 
London  a  quantity  which  to  the  blindest  of  orphans  would  haw- 
appeared  useless. 

They  would  not  sell  at  Is.  per  bushel.  It  would  be  better  for 
home  growers  to  keep  such  rubbish  instead  of  making  themselves 
ridiculous  by  sending  such  stuff  to  their  agents. 

*  *  * 

Many  a  time  have1  I  seen  a  wholesale  florist  burl  a  pad  of 
Violets,  etc.,  across  the  room,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  fruit 
salesmen  have  similar  feelings  when  they  see  such  Apples. 

*  *  * 

And  yet  there  are  some  who  cavil  at  foreign  importations  in  all 
sections  of  the  fruit  line.  We  take  a  good  many  cwts.  of  Apple*, 
but  the  markets  would  be  mighty  flat  in  March  without 
Oranges!  231,557  cwts.  of  Oranges  need  a  few  buyers,  and  this 

little  lot  is  merely  one  week’s  importation. 

*  * 

A  West  Sussex  doctor  urges  anaemic  girls  .to  eat  fruit  before 
breakfast,  and  at  least  twice  during  the  day. 

*  1C  * 

It  means  a  little  expense,  but,  as  the  doctor  says,  a  little 

economy  in  dress  will  provide  the  means. 

*  * 

Fruit,  he  states,  is  almost  a  certain  cure. 

*  *  * 

There  is  such  a  fruit  as  the  Banana,  and  the  dyspeptic  mai 

live  on  it  entirely  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

*  *  * 

There  is  the  general  manner  of  eating,  that  is  raw,  but  some 

very  fine  dishes  can)  be  turned  out  with  Bananas. 

J  *  *  * 

In  a  few  parts  the  water,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  is  causing 
much  concern. 

*  *  * 

The  shrinkage  of  the  Thames  is  no  small  item,  the  loss  to  the 
river  being  estimated  at  240,000,000  gallons  daily. 

*  *  * 

Sir  A.  Binnie  recently  stated  that  before  long  steps  would  ha'e 
to  be  taken  to  guard  the  water  supply. 

*  ic  * 

The  Chippenham  Union  people  recently  pulled  a  Parsnip 

which  measured  4ft.  8in.  in  length. 

*  *  * 

I  auess  if  that  root  was  made  into  wine,  it  would  be  more  than 
one  pa’s  nip.  Help!  Be  merciful,  Mr.  Editor. 
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May  30th  to  June  3rd. 


This  well-known  Whit-week  fixture,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Manchester, 
took  place  in  the  charming  grounds  of  the  society  at  Old  Traf- 
foivl,  the  opening  day  being  beautifully  fine,  and  rather  too 
warm  for  comfort  under  the  glass. 

This  season’s  show  was  a  decided  improvement,  the  ample 
annexe  and  the  large  show-house  being  well  furnished  with 
exhibits.  Perhaps  this  favourable  increase  may  be  greatly  due 
to  the  groups,  as  they  alone  required  some  thousands  of  square 
feet  of  space.  Mr.  P.  Weathers  was  deservedly  congratulated 
upon  the  pleasing  change  made  in  the  staging  in  the  show-house 
by  utilising  the  sides,  giving  more  room  and  better  facilities  for 
inspection. 

Orchids. — These,  as  usual,  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  both  in  the  classes  for  competition  and  those  not  for 
competition,  and  included  many  new  and  rare  forms. 

For  the  best  collection  in  bloom,. confined  to  amateurs,  Elijah 
Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  won  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lot.  Especially  tine  were  Cattleya  speciosa  nobilis,  C. 
schilleriana,  Laeliocattleya  Phoebe,  the  beautiful  Coryo- 
petalum,  Cypripedium  rothschildianum ,  Laelia  purpurata  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria,  etc.  ;  W..  Duckworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Findwall),  second. 

For  the  best  collection,  open  only  to  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  held  their  accustomed 
leading  position  in  this  class  for  many  years,  staging  from  the 
floor,  with  Ferns  and  Moss  as  a  base.  They  had  some  beautiful 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  cri spurn,  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum, 
C.  Gowerii,  C.  grande  atratum,  Oncidium  concolor,  Cattleya 
Mossiae  in  variety,  Miltonias  Masdevallia  harryana,  etc. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Odontoglossums,  open,  E.  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  again  led  the  way  with  charming  plants  of  O.  cordatum, 
0.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  andersonianuin,  and  0.  crispum  in 
variety.  Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  followed. 

Ten  specimen  plants,  open,  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  had  the  honour 
of  leading  with  a  very  fine  lot,  including  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
C.  rothschildianum,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  luteo-purpureum,  0.  Vuylstekeanum,  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
C.  M.  reineckiana,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Empress  Augusta,  and 
Laelia  purpurata  ;  Messrs.  J .  Cypher  were  a  very  meritorius 
second. 

Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants.— For  ten  plants  in  flower 
(nurserymen)  the  veterans  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  upheld  their 
accustomed  position  in  this  class  by  staging  fair-sized  plants 
ni  robust  health,  profusely  bloomed,  of  Erica  ventricosa  grandi- 
flora,  E.  Cavendishii  (in  capital  form),  Azaleas  La  Victoria. 
Model,  and  Roi  de  Holland,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Pimelea 
diosmaeflora,  Antliur'um  scherzerianum.  and  Hedaroma  tulipi 
fera. 

Six  fine  foliage  plants,  Thomas  Harker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Mulloy),  succeeded  with  clean-grown  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns  ; 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Aitken  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Simon),  second. 

Collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  arranged  for  effect. — James  Brown, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Smith),  Heaton  Mersey,  first  and  only 
competitor,  with  a  good  lot,  with  clean  foliage,  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  well  bloomed. 

Six  exotic  Ferns.— Thomas  Harker,  Esq.,  took  the  lead,  with 
-Urs.  Aitken  and  Major  Cardwell  second  and  third. 

f  or  eight  table  plants  the  prize-winners  were  G.  H.  Gaddum 
Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Mu  1  lacy),  Didsbury  ;  Major  Cardwell  and 
1.  shawcross. 

Twelve  Cinerarias,  the  awards  went  to  T.  Harker,  Esc...  and 
A-  K.  Kelly,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Broeklehurst),  Fallow- 
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specimens,  Major  Cardwell  and  J,  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  remaining 
awards. 

For  six  Adian turns  the  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Derbyshire, 
Thomas  Harker,  and  Mrs.  Aitken. 

Twelve  pots  of  Pansies  or  Violas,  J.  Holt,  Esq.,  led  with 
good  varieties  ;  Major  Cardwell  was  a  good  second. 

Six  Coelus,  the  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Brown,  Stanley  Pear¬ 
son,  and  W.  Berry. 

Stove  foliage  plant,  the  prize-takers  were,  Messrs.  T.  Shaw¬ 
cross,  N.  A.  Earle,  and  J.  Lamb. 

Stove  flowering  plant,  Jas.  Brown,  Esq.,  won  with  a  well- 
flowered  Clerodendron  Balfourii  ;  Lady  Annette'  de  Trafford 
second  with  a  good  variety  of  Cymbidium  lowianum. 

Greenhouse  liowering  plant,  J.  Holt,  Esq.,  led  with  a  grand 
specimen  of  Hydrangea,  bearing  good  trusses  of  deep  blue 
flowers. 

'Collection  of  Caladiums,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son  secured 
the  society’s  Gold  Medal  offered  as  first  prize  with  a  grand  lot  ; 
especially  fine  were  Henry  Dixon,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Oriflamme, 
etc. 

Dinner  table  decoration,  four  exhibitors,  the  quizes  going  to 
Oswald  Robinson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Nixon),  Mrs. 
Hodgkins,  and  Airs.  Hay. 

Groups. — These  proved  a  very  fine  feature  of  the  show,  all 
(he  exhibits  showing  taste  and  lightness  in  their  arrangement. 
For  the  amateurs,  not  less  than  150ft.,  James  Brown,  Esq.,  led 
with  pillars  of  Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  rising  from  bases  of 
freely-flowered  Gypsopliila ;  Palms,  Bamboos,  Crotons,  etc., 
added  to  the  effect.  Lord  Ellesmere  (gardener,  Air.  W.  B. 
Upjohn)  was  second  with  choicer  material,  but  lacking  the  effect 
and  lightness  of  the  former.  Third,  Thomas  Harker,  Esq. 

For  amateurs  within  20  miles  of  Manchester  the  winners  were 
Messrs.  J.  Lamb  and  T.  Shawcross. 

For  nurserymen,  containing  not  less  than  300  square  ft., 
Alessrs.  P.  R.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  held  their  accustomed 
position  with  a  grand  lot  of  plants,  considerably  over  the  limit 
as  to  space,  including  Bamboos,  Acers,  Palms,  Ferns,  Amaryllis, 
Anthuriums  in  fine  quality,  Gladioli,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals. — The  trade  usually  responds  liberally  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Council  by  staging  many  exhibits  of  rarity  and 
interest,  and  this  year  this  feature  of  the  exhibition  lost  none 
of  its  interest.  At  the  entrance  Alessrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son, 
Altrincham,  had  a  pleasant  bank  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in 
great  variety  of  colour.  I  he  plants  were  of  medium  size,  and 
showed  to  great  advantage. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  are  annual  visitors, 
and  this  year’s  Rhodendron  exhibit  may  possibly  be  named  as 
a  record  one  so  far  as  quality  goes,  although  the  quantity  wa- 
somewhat  less.  Most  beautiful  s  the  immense  and  very  popular 
Pink  Pearl,  the  nearly  pure  white  Alum.  Viscount  Powerscourt, 
Cynthia,  Gamer  Waterer,  George  Hardy,  etc. 

Messrs,  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  contributed  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  Orchids,  securing  many  special  awards.  First- 
class  Certificates  were  gained  by  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum 
venerandum,  O.  ardentissimum  numosum,  laeliocattleya 
arnoldiana  magnifica,  and  Brassocattleya  Empress  of  Russia; 
Awards  of  Merit  by  Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Mr.  E.  IL 
Aoung,  O.  amoennm,  Laeliocattleya  B1  etch  ley  ensis  Lady 
Annette  de  Trafford,  and  Selaginella  watsoniana.  Other  in¬ 
teresting  kinds  were  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Laelia  purpurata, 
O n oid i urns,  Anthuriums,  etc. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  staged  a  fine  lot, 
including  Laeliocattleya  Alajor-Gen.  Baden  Powell  (F.C.C.),’ 
Laeliocattleya  Dora  and  Lc.  PliJoebe  crawshayana  (A.M.);  also 
Laeliocattleya  Phoebe  G.  S.  Ball,  and  many  others. 

Alessrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre,  staged  a  charming  dis¬ 
play.  Two  Awards  of  Alerit  were  gained  for  a  blotchei°form 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  a"  beautiful  spotted  variety. 
Among  others  were  good  Coelogyne  pandurata,  Cattleya  inter¬ 
media  alba,  Cypripedium  callosum  'Sanderae,  etc. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals. — Air.  John  Robson,  for  Carnations,  of 
which  H.  J.  Cutbush  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  noteworthy. 

Alessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  pleasing  lot  of  Lilies. 
Crotons,  Palms,  and  a  good  selection  of  Schizanthus  wisetonensis, 
and  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  for  the  pure  white,  with 
purple  reverse,  Dimorphotheca  Eeklonii. 

Alessrs.  Rcamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  King’s  Co.,  staged 
a  brilliant  selection  of  their  Irish-grown  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

Silver  Medals. — Alessrs.  W.  Bull  a~nd  Sons  had  an  A.AI. 
for  Cattleya  Alossiae  Chelsonensis,  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum 
Nestor,  and  other  pleasing  varieties  of  Orchids. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Swanley  Horticultural  College. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the 
annual  sports  in  connection  with  the  Swanley  Horticultural 
College  took  place  on  the  College  Sports  Ground,  and,  favoured 
with  tine  weather,  proved  very  enjoyable.  A  large  and  fashion¬ 
able  company  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Principal,  and 
among  those  present  were  many  old  students.  The  programme 
included  no  fewer  than  16  events,  which  were  all  well  contested. 
The  championship  cups  were  won  by  Miss  M.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
B.  Thomasset. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  9th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1 — 5  p.ni.  A  lecture  on  fruit  bottling,  with  a  practical 
demonstration,  will  be  given  by  Miss  Edith  Bradley  at  three 
o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th,  89  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being 
Lady  Hunter,  Lady  Hyde  Parker,  Lady  Julia  Wombwell,  and 
Colonel  H.  R.  Young,  making  a  total  of  768  elected  since  the 

beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — One  of  the 
earliest  Rose  shows  of  the  season  is  that  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Southampton,  which  falls  to  be  held  on  July 
8th  and  9th.  The  entries  for  this  show  close  on  July  2nd. 
Liberal  prizes  are  offered,  also  medals  and  certificates  for  new 
and  meritorious  plants,  flowers,  etc.  Promenade  concerts  take 
place  each  day.  Cheap  railway  fares  to  Southampton  on  both 
days  of  the  show  may  be  obtained.  In  connection  with  the 
above  show,  and  under  the  management  of  the  'Southampton 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Counties  Agricultural 
Society’s  exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th. 
Schedules  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  secretary, 

S.R.H.  S.,  6,  College  Terrace,  London  Road,  Southampton. 

*  *  * 

Royax  Horticultural  Society-  :  Exhibition  or  Roses  at 
Holland  House,  June  25th. — The  attention  of  all  exhibitors  is 
called  to  an  accidental  omission  from  the  schedule  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  class  for  Garden  Roses,  which  will  be  called  Class  9  B  : 
Class  9  B. — 36  bunches  (consisting  of  not  less  than  five  trusses 
of  each)  of  Garden  Roses,  distinct,  including  China,  Moss, 
Polyantha,  Provence,  and  other  summer  flowering  Roses  and 
their  hybrids,  and  all  those  mentioned  in  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  catalogue  of  “Garden  Roses,”  and  also  all  Teas  and 
Noisettes  not  included  in  the  National  Rose  Society’s  list  of 
“  Exhibition  Roses  ”  ;  all  singles,  however,  excluded.  To  be 
staged  in  36  glasses  or  jars  not  exceeding  3in.  diameter  at  the 
top  ;  all  stems  to  reach  the  water  ;  each  variety  in  a  separate 
glass  or  jar.  Open.  First  prize,  Silver  Cup  ;  second,  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.- — The  above  association 
held  its  monthly  meeting  at  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  3rd  inst.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  presided 
over  a  fair  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Robert  Mail',  nursery¬ 
man,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire,  contributed  a  paper  entitled  “  Gla¬ 
dioli  :  with  Experiments  on  their  Culture.”  Mr.  Mair  conflned 
his  remarks  to  hybrids  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis.  The  lecturer 
advocated  deep  planting — from  5in.  to  8in.  deep,  believing  that 
a  great  proportion  oif  the  failures  is  due  to  too  shallow  planting. 
He  also  alleged  that-  the  Gladiolus  will  stand  almost  as  liberal 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  as  a  Dahlia.  Mr.  Mair,  towards  the 
close  of  his  paper,  gave  valuable  hints  on  the  propagation  of 
Gladioli,  both  from  spawn  or  bulbils,  and  also  from  seed.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  On 
the  motion  of  the  chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Mair.  The  annual  outing  of  the  association  takes  place 
on  ,the  13th  inst.  to  Dundas  Castle,  the  seat  of  J.  Stewart  Clark, 
Esq.  The  following  exhibits  were  on  the  table: — From  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  bowl  each  of  the 
following  Violas:  Marchioness,  Redbraes,  yellow,  Walter 
Welsh.  From  Messrs.  J.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes,  Clieiran- 
thus  alpinus,  Iberis  capitata,  Ulex  nana  (Dwf.  Gorse),  new 
fancy  Pansy,  King  Edward,  and  Viola,  Blue  Garter.  From  Mr. 
Small,  Blackford  Park,  Edinburgh,  came  three  very  fine  Strep- 
tocarpi,  13  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  blooms  of  Clematis,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  a  beautiful  double  white.  It  was  awarded  a 
Cultural  Certificate.  From  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  Oswald  House, 
Edinburgh,  came  three  pots  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  one  of 
them  the  star-shaped  variety.  Pany  King  Edward  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  A  copy  of  the  address  sent  to 
His  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Scotland  and  His 
Majesty’s  reply  to  the  same  were  read  by  the  secretary. 


Rite  wild  Strawberries  have  been  gathered  at  West  Buck- 
land,  Devon. 


*  *  * 


Mr.  W.  G.  Marlow,  of  Hampton  Court,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park,  in  succession  to  Mr.  A.  D 
Webster,  F.R.S.E. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  Clarke,  for  4^  years  under  Mr.  .T.  Stoney.  Camp 
Hill,  Woolton,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Alfred 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Allerton  House,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  com¬ 
mencing  his  duties  on  June  1st. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edinburgh  and  Beechhill,  has  removed 
from  his  old  quarters  at  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  to 
more  commodious  quarters  at  75  and  77,  Shandwick  Place, 
Edinburgh,  where  lie  will  now  meet  his  numerous  customers, 
and  to  which  all  communications  should  now  be  addressed. 

*  *  * 

Edinburgh  Flower  Show.— On  page  452,  in  the  15th  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  second  column,  instead  of  Mr.  Sharpe 
taking  the  first  prize  for  one  Orchid,  read  “  Mr.  Peter  Walker, 
gardener  to  Major  Brown,  Monkdyke,  Renfrew,  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  place.” 

*  *  * 

Jersey  Potatos  in  Demand. — Owing  to  the  large  demand  for 
new  Potatos,  which  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  prices  on  the 
27th  ult.  in  the  Jersey  market  realised  £14  per  ton,  compare! 
with  £7  16s.  last  year,  and  there  was  an  upward  tendency.  Seven 
fully-loaded  steamers  left  for  England  on  Tuesday  night.  The 
crop  is  expected  to  realise  half  a  million  pounds. 

■*  *  * 

Presentation  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster. — Mr.  A.  D.  Webster, 
who  has  been  Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park  since  1897, 
and  having  been  appointed  by  Lord  Windsor,  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  to  a  more  responsible  position  at  Regent’s 
Park  and  Primrose  Hill,  his  many  friends  in  Greenwich  thought 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  without 
some  token  of  their  esteem.  A  committee  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions,  with  the  result  that  when  his 
friends  appointed  a  meeting  they  presented  him  with  a  cheque 
for  £40,  a  framed  illuminated  address,  and  an  album  containing 
the  names  of  108  subscribers.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the. 
Borough  Hall,  on  Royal  Hill,  Greenwich,  and  the  presentation 
was  made  by  the  Mayor  (Councillor  R.  S.  Jackson,  J.P.,  L.C.C.). 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Mayoress,  and  a  large  number  of 
important  personages  in  the  neighbourhood.  Councillor  Edgar 
Sidney  was  asked  by  the  Mayor  to  open  the  proceedings,  and 
said  that  Greenwich  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Webster, 
who  had  made  a  park  once  barren  in  many  parts  beautiful, 
artistic,  and  altogether  admirable.  The  Mayor,  in  speaking  of 
saying  farewell,  said  that  there  were  two  notes — one  of  con¬ 
gratulation  of  Mr.  Webster  at  being  promoted  to  a  better  sphere 
in  Regent’s  Park,  and  the  other  of  great  regret  at  losing  his 
services,  not  only  as  Superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park,  but 
as  a  citizen  who  had  contributed  much  to  the  benefit  and  wel 
fare  of  the  borough.  He  also  spoke  of  the  consent  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  additional  15  acres,  belonging  to  the  Ranger’s 
Lodge,  being  added  to  Greenwich  Park.  At  that  time  they  heard 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  now  they  knew  that 
where  there  were  barren  tracts  of  land  at  that  time  they  had 
good  verdure  and  excellent  paths.  Many  other  improvements 
had  been  effected  on  the  terrace  round  the  observatory.  Mr. 
Webster’s  energetic  manner  and  great  ability  had  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated.  His  worship  then  made  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Webster.  The  address,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Mayor, 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  as  follows  “  This  testimonial, 
with  a  cheque  for  £40,  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  of  Green¬ 
wich  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  F.R.S.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  in  and  around  Greenwich,  on  his  promotion  to  Regent  s 
Park,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  esteem  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  care  and  artistic  taste  displayed  and  admirable  work 
accomplished  during  the  period  he  has  held  the  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Greenwich  Park.”  Mr.  Webster,  in  replying,  said 
that  both  he  and  Mrs.  Webster  deeply  a’  ^reciated  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  tendered  to  one  and 
all  his  sincere  thanks.  The  Mayor  further  said  tha^.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  was  the  author  of  many  books  on  forestry  and  kindred 
subjects,  but  that  which  he  had  written  on  “  The  History  of 
Greenwich  Park”  entitled  him  to  their  gratitude. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  ewer  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
nut  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  , 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  ^dr^ssed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,"  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Leaves  of  Black  Hamburgh  Vines.  (T.  H.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  badly  affected  with  warts,  which 
are  simply  watery  out-growths  or  blisters  on  the  under  sur  ace 
of  the  leaves,  due  to  the  house  being  kept  too  close  and  moist 
Owing  to  the  sunless  condition  of  the  weather  which  prevailed 
mine  time  ago,  you  were  no  doubt  keeping  the  house  close  m 
order  to  economise  fire  heat.  This  means,  however,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  remains  continuously  moist  for  too  long 
a  period  at  a  stretch.  In  order  to  keep  Vines  healthy,  you  should 
arrange  to  ventilate  the  house  .so  that  the  leaves  will  be  dry 
for  a  period  during  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  will  have  t  n 
effect  of  hardening  the  tissues,  and  promoting  healthy  growth 
The  leaves  themselves  give  evidence  of  strong,  healthy  \  mes,  and 
unless  the  warts  are  very  numerous  they  will  exercise  very  i  e 
bad  effect  upon  the  Vines,  and  by  following  the  advice  concerning 
ventilation  their  further  growth  will  be  completely  stopped. 
The  warts  on  the  specimens  sent  were  green,  but  m  all  proba¬ 
bility  they  will  presentlv  turn  brown,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
blisters  will  fall  out,  but  you  have  no  need  to  be  alarmed. 


Bottle  with  Insects.  (W.  E.) 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  bottle  you  sent  us  did  not 
contain  any  insects  whatever,  although  we  turned  out  the  whole 
of  the  soil  and  the  seeds.  You  do  not  state  what  the  insects 
were,  nor  wliat  they  were  like.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  insects  which  merely  live  upon  decaying  vegetation, 
and  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  roots  or  plants  was  not  due  to 
their  presence  at  all.  Just  before  you  sent  the  bottle  we  had  a 
spell  of  cold,  sunless,  and  wet  weather,  making  the  soil  very 
uncongenial  for  the  roots  of  germinating  plants.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  failure  of  the  plants  to  germinate  was  due  to 
the  bad  effect  of  the  cold  soil  upon  tender  roots.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  seen  Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners  behaving  in  this  way  when 
placed  in  very  unfavourable  conditions.  If  the  seeds  are  good 
they  will  presently  germinate  with  the  improved  condition  as  to 
temperature.  Some  of  the  seeds  you  sent  us,  particularly  the 
Parsnip  seeds,  seemed  bad — in  fact,  they  were  mere  empty 
shells — but  possibly  those  might  have  been  merely  a  few  bad  seeds 
lying  on  the  top.  All  the  same,  we  think  that  you  should  care- 
fullj  examine  all  seeds  you  receive  before  sowing,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  good.  In  a  short  time,  or  perhaps  even  now, 
the,  germinating  seedlings  will  show  where  there  are  blanks,  and 
which  may  be  made  good  at  once.  As  we  were  going  to  press  your 
second  bottle  of  specimens  arrived,  and  contained  a  large  number 
of  creatures  known  as  poduras.  We  still  think,  however,  that  the 
cold,  wet  soil  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  that  these 
animals  are  feeding  on  the  decaying  vegetation.  The  moisture 
causes  the  skin  of  the  seeds  to  burst,  and  decay  commences.  We 
should  fork  over  the  ground  and  resow  where  necessary. 

Photographic  Competition.  (J.  Lavender.) 

The  photographic  competition  did  not  extend  beyond  February, 
bul  the  readers’  competition  still  goes  on  from  week  to  week, 
unless  actually  crowded  out  owing  to  exigency  of  space.  You 
could  give  a  description  of  the  plant  you  mention  without  using  a 
photograph.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  insert  photo¬ 
graphs  relating  to  readers’  competition,  because  in  many  in¬ 
stances  there  would  be  insufficient  time  to  have  the  photographs 
reproduced.  Odontoglossum  coronarium  is  by  no  means  a  common 
plant,  although  we  have  frequently  seen  it  both  in  bloom  and 
out  of  bloom.  You  could  very  well  describe  it,  and  also  the  means 
of  growing  and  flowering  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  photograph. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Ferns  for  Exhibition.  (Thos.  Wilson.) 

In  your  letter  you  speak  of  stove  and  greenhouse  table  Ferns 
suitable  for  exhibition.  Ferns  are  not  very  often  employed 


amongst  exhibits  of  what  are  called  table  decoration  plants, 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  this  is  actually  what  you 
mean,  or  whether  you  merely  require  Ferns  suitable  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Any  small  Ferns  may  be  used  for  table  decoration,  but  for 
exhibition  purposes  they  would  have  to  be  much  larger  in  order 
to  gain  prizes  at  the  competition.  If  this  is  what  you  mean,  we 
can  give  you  a  list  of  Ferns  that  are  most  popular  with  exhi 
bitors.  In  the  way  of  Adiantums  you  should  include  A.  ainabile, 
A.  farleyense,  A.  Williamsii,  and  possibly  some  of  the  larger- 
growing  forms  of  A.  cuneatum.  Other  good  Ferns  are  Davallia 
fijiensis  and  its  forms,  I).  mooreana,  Gleichenia  flabellata, 
Cibotium  Scliidei,  Lomaria  gibba  platypterum,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata  and  Polypodium  aureum.  The  above  are  twelve  of  the 
most  commonly  exhibited  Ferns,  most  of  which  are  of  fairly 
large  size,  the  largest  being  the  Cibotium. 

Six  Narrow-leaved  Crotons.  (Thos.  Wilson.) 

The  under-mentioned  selection  is  given  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
For  instance,  there  are  several  Crotons  which  are  more  or  less 
similar  to  some  of  those  which  we  have  given  you,  but  we  have 
made  the  selection  to  give  wider  distinction.  Croton  Mrs. 
McLeod  has  linear  leaves  variegated  with  yellow  orange-crimson 
and  olive  green.  Warren ii  has  spiral  leaves,  mottled  and  suf¬ 
fused  with  orange-yellow  and  carmine.  C.  aigburtliense  has 
linear  leaves  beautifully  lined  with  yellow  on  a  deep  green 
ground.  C.  aneitumense  has  somewhat  broader  leaves  richly 
netted  with  yellow.  C.  Laingii  has  a  yellow,  red,  and  crimson 
leaves,  and  the  stems  are  also  mere  or  less  highly  coloured, 
so  that  a  well -grown  plant  is  handsome.  C.  Oerstedi  has  short 
and  narrow  leaves,  richly  blotched  with  yellow  on  a  green 
ground. 

Cold  Producing  Blisters  on  Peaches.  (F.  C.  M.) 

A  sunless  and  damp  atmosphere  may  contribute  to  the  spreading 
of  the  disease,  but  it  is  primarily  due  to  a  distinct  cause,  namely, 
the  fungus  Exoascus  deformans.  In  all  probability  your  trees 
were  affected  last  year,  and  with  the  advent  of  warmer  weather 
and  the  growth  of  the-  trees  the  fungus  commences  to  be  active 
again,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable  to  its  development  it  may 
increase  rapidly,  and  becomes  most  evident  on  account  of  the 
check  which  the  trees  may  receive  from  cold  and  unfavourable 
weather,  which  prevents  the  rapid  development  of  young  growth, 
so  that  the  diseased  leaves  become  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  trees  and  make  them  appear  worse  than  they  are.  With  the 
advent  of  better  weather  your  trees  will  outgrow  the  malady, 
unless  they  are  very  badly  affected.  Cure  is  really  difficult  or 
almost  impossible,  however,  as  the  fungus  lives  in  the  interior  of 
the  leaves  and  in  the  branches  during  winter. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums.  (D,  Wallace.) 

We  have  not  heard  of  new  ones  of  recent  introduction,  though 
some  may  be  at  work  hybridising  those  already  in  cultivation. 
The  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  really  all  very  old,  though 
tley  have  been  much  neglected  in  recent  years,  and  the  love  for 
them  has  only  revived  more  or  less  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  might  be  turned  to  excellent  account,  however,  for  con¬ 
servatory  work,  and,  though  not  new,  are-  just  as  good  as  ever, 
and  as  a  rule  easily  obtainable. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  McH.)  Restrepia  antennifera. — (Perplexed)  1,  Begonia 
semperflorens  carminata  gigamtea  ;  2,  Jasmin, um  Samfbac ;  3, 
Mimulus  glutinosus  puniceus  (often  named  Diplacus  glutin-osus 
puniceus);  4,  Asparagus  retroflexus ;  5,  Lomaria  gibba  (platy- 
phylla;  Blechnum  braziliense.- — (A.  M.)  1,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
Rhei ;  2,  Saxifraga  Wallaoei ;  3,  Saxifraga  umbrosa  ;  4,  Cen- 
taurea  montana  rubra;  5,  Veronica  -gentianioides. — (W.  B.)  1, 
Cytisus  albus ;  2,  Cytisus  fragrans  ;  3,  Mespilus  Smithii  ;  4, 
Crataegus  oxyacanthoides  punioea  plena ;  5,  Cytisus  schip 
kaensis  ;  6,  Wistaria  sinensis  alba. — (A.  C.)  1,  Oncidium  mar- 
shallianum  ;  2,  Oncidium  co-ncolor  ;  3,  Cattleya  Scliroderae ;  4, 
Cattleya  Mo-ssiae  Reineokeana ;  5,  Dendrobium  Bensoniae. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  B. — A.  E.  Wallace. — D.  M. — H.  B. — Pern. — W.  P.  R., 
Preston. — E.  A.  S. — W.  E.— A.  N.-^D.  T. — II.  Groves. — H. 
Read.— A.  M.  T.— R.  A.  S.— H.  D.— W.  W.— B.  W.— H.  J.  D. 
— F.  W. 

Trade  Catalogue  Received. 

Dammann  and  Co.,  San  Giovanni,  Teduccio,  near  Naples 
Italy. — Catalogue  of  bulbs,  roots,  plants,  seeds  for  autumn 
sowing,  etc. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Tiursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
aturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
ost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
broad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
bould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons, 
be  offices,  37  k  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.G 
Iheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.  to  be  made 
avable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  k 
Ions,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 


Letters  for  publication,  specimem.  for 
taming,  books  for  review,  and  all  commumca- 
ions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
>e  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
,ions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
id  dress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  flume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired.  „ 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
jranhs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likelv  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
ihe  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 


Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 


The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 

Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn, 


COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
nKLSSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Messrs.  Alexander  Cross  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Ilasgow,  write  ns  to-  the  effect  that  certain 
tat-ements-  appearing  in  a,  report  of  a  recent 
fleeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
t.H.S.  which  we  inserted  in  this  journal  are 
ontrary  to  fact.  This  report  was  inserted 
jxactly  as  it  was  received,  without  additions 
I  ir  deletions.  Needless  to  say,  we  extremely 
•egret  that  any  statement  contrary  to  fact 
j  -ho-uld  appear  in  our  pages. 

- O' — 

Fruit  from  the  Cape. 

Last  season  nearly  15,000  boxes  of  fruit 
!  reached  London  from  the  Cape.  That  figure 
!  ias  already  been  exceeded  about  two-  months 
ago.  All  this  fruit  is  put  under  the  hammer 
:  when  it  reaches  this  countiy,  and  it  comes  in 
such  excellent  condition  of  preservation  that 


the  prospects  of  the  industry  already  promise 
great-  things.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict 
to  what  proportion  the  industiy  may  attain, 
but  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Pickstone, 
managing  director  of  Rhodes’  Fruit  Farms, 
wasi  not  so  reticent.  He  reckons  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two-  the  imports  of  fruit 
from  South  Africa  will  reach  500  tons  during 
each  week.  A  prominent  Covent  Garden 
dealer  thinks  that  if  the  fruit  Is-  properly 
selected  and  carefully  packed,  it  will  reach 
this  countiy  in.  such  perfect  condition  as  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  the  trade  on  paying 
lines.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit 
is  bought  out  of  curiosity  in  the  early  stage® 
of  such  an  industiy,  and  we  consider  that 
African  growers  will  have  to-  tempt  their  con¬ 
sumers  with  fruit  of  high  quality  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  demand  for  the  imports.  No 
doubt  those  who  are  engaged  in  fruit-growing 
in  South  Africa  will  be  up  to  all  the  latest 
moves,  not  being  hampered  by  old  systems 
and  mere  matter  of  old-time  routine. 
Varieties  of  good  quality  will  undoubtedly 
secure  the  greatest  and  longest  patronage, 
and  if  the  varieties  are  at  present  of  inferior 
quality,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
growers  to-  raise  new  and  improved  varieties. 

- 0 - 

Trees  for  London  Thoroughfares. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  kinds  of 
trees-  that  were  to-  be  planted  in  the  new 
London  thoroughfares  to  be  known  as  Kings- 
way  and  Aldwych.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ha-sl 
been  discussing  the  subject  and  comparing 
eastern  and  western  streets  in  the  matter  of 
trees.  He  goes  further,  and  speaks  about 
flowery  fields  and  running  water,  which  to  us 
would  seem  more  appropriate  in  connection 
with  the  “  Garden  City  that  is  to  be  than 
with  London.  In  the  olden  time  the  founders 
of  London  planted  their  city  by  the  River 
Thames  and  where  running  brooks  were  also 
fairly  plentiful,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
surrounding  land.  The  modern  caretakersi 
of  the  City  have  had  all  these  brooks  care¬ 
fully  covered,  and  only  their  names  remain  to 
indicate  their  former  existence.  One,  in¬ 
deed,  does  empty  itself  into  the  Serpentine ; 
but  until  it  makes  its  debut-  there  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  hidden  under  ground.  The  Fleet 
Ditch,  at  one  time  entered  by  Roman  galleys, 
has  been  completely  covered  till  it  joins  the 
Thames.  There  is  also  no  evidence  of  the 
Wall  Brook,  except  in  the  name  Walbroo-k 
in  the  City.  In-  the  case-  of  London,  however, 
we  think  the  authorities  have  been  wise,  in 
covering  in  the  streamlets  and  brooks  which 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  nor  better 
than  open  sewers,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
filth  that  would  have  found  its  way  into  them. 

Addition  to  the  Herbarium  at  Kew. 

In  1853  a  building,  which  was  originally 
the  King  of  Hanover’s  house,  on  the  north¬ 


west  comer  of  Kew  Green,  was  procured  for 
the  purpose-  of  forming  a  library  and  her¬ 
barium  t-o-  receive  the  specimens  and  books 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker. 
This  is  now  the  oldest  part  of  the  building, 
and  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  library  belong¬ 
ing  to-  the  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
An  extensive  new  wing,  extending  northwards 
from  the  King  of  Hanover’s  house,  was  built 
in  1876.  Sir  William’s  unique  collection  wasi 
purchased  by  the  Government  in  1866.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  decades  tlie  additional 
specimens  of  dried  plants  received  at  Kew 
have  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
original  building  and  the  large  wing  became 
thoroughly  incapable  of  conveniently  contain¬ 
ing  the  specimens  in  such  a-  manner  as  to  be 
readily  got  at.  Another  wing  similar  in  size 
to  that  built  in  1876  has  just  been  completed 
and  fitted  up  internally  with  a  ground  floor 
and  galleries,  the  floors  of  which  are  incom¬ 
bustible.  A  long  corridor  connects  the 
original  building  with  this  wing,  so  that  the 
herbarium  is  now  more  than  doubled.  The 
specimens  are  now  being  moved  out  of  the 
first  wing  that  was  built  and  packed  away 
into  the  new  structure  in  order  that-  the  older 
wing  may  have  floors  put-  into  the  galleries 
of  the  same  non-combustible  material  as  the 
new  one.  This  will  necessitate  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  toi  Mr.  William  Bo-tting 
Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  the  keeper  of  the  her¬ 
barium,  and  his  staff  of  assistants.  After 
the  old  wing  has-  been  renovated  and  brought 
up  to  date,  the  specimens  will  then  have  to- 
be1  arranged  in  systematic  order  throughout 
the  two  wings  and  the  corridor  connecting 
them,  while  the  original  building  will  con¬ 
tinue-  to-  accommodate  the  library.  The  her¬ 
barium  contains  about  one-  million  and  a-ha.lf 
botanical  specimens  mounted  on  a.  million 
sheets  of  paper,  and  stored  in  mo-re  than,  five 
hundred  cabinets  with  a  double  set  of  shelves 
each.  The  library  contains  about  twenty 
thousand  volumes.  Dried  specimens  are  not, 
always  the-  best-  material  for  the  identification 
of  plants  which  may  be  received,  owing  to-  the 
imperfect-  character  of  some  o-f  them,  and 
the  fleshy  nature  of  the  plants  in  other  cases, 
which  dry  very  badly  and  lose  their  original 
form.  The  library  contains-  books  with  an 
immense  number  of  coloured  plates-  and 
other  drawings,  but  besides  these,  about  one 
hundred  thousand  drawings'  of  plants  have 
been  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  and 
these  will  prove  of  immense  service  to  the 
workers  in  the  herbarium. 

— o- — • 

Strawberry  Prospects. 

All  over  the  countiy  there  is  a  great  outcry 
about  the  destruction  of  most-  kinds  of  hardy 
fruit,  except  Strawberries,  the  anticipations 
in  this  case  being  good.  A  grower  at  Bo-tley, 
in  Hampshire,  reckons  that  he  will  commence 
picking  on  the  15th  or  16th  ins-t.,  unless 
cold  and  wet  weather  intervenes-. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  warm,  dry  weather  we  are  experiencing  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  shrubberies,  but  on  heavy  soils  the  ground  on  the  surface 
is  beginning,  to-  crack,  and  where  this  is.  the  case  many  of  the 
smaller  trees  and  shrubs  will  need  to-  be  looked  after,  by  stirring 
the  soil  with  the-  hoe  and  giving  a.  good  watering.  To  tho¬ 
roughly  soak  the  ground  this  must  be  done  three  or  four  time-s. 

In  the  case  of  newly-planted  shrubs,  a  good  mulching  will  be 
a-  great  help,  as  this-  keeps  the  roots,  cool  and  moist.  Insect- 
life  is  very  plentiful  this  season,  and  must  be  watched  for, 
and  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their  ravages  the 
appearance  of  the  foliage  will  be  considerably  marred.  The 
tips  o'f  young  shoots  which  are  infested  with  caterpillars  should 
be  pinched  carefully,  so  as  to-  kill  the.  -insect,  but  not  to  damage 
the  growths.  Where  green  and  black  fly  and  aphis  are  in 
evidence  a  good  syringing  should  be  given  with  some  reliable 
insecticide ;  this  is  best  done  in  the  evening  and  washed  off 
next  morning  with  clear  water.  Such  shrubs  as  the  purple  and 
green-leaved  Peaches  which  have  any  parts  of  the  foliage 
affected  with  blisters.,  a  disease  which  causes  the  leaves  to  curl 
up,  should  also  be  well  syringed  and  the  damaged  portions 
picked  off. 

The  growths  of  all  climbing  plants  should  be  kept  tied  in 
and  regulated  and  another  syringing  with  insecticide  given,  a,s. 
doing  this-  once  will  not  suffice-  to  keep  them  clean  throughout, 
the  season  ;  also  keep  wall  shrubs  nailed  in  as  they  require  it. 

A  veny  fine  shrub  for  growing  in  this,  position  is  Embohlirium 
coccineum,  which  was  so  well  represented  at  the  Temple  Show 
last  month,  and  all  who-  saw  it  could  not  fail  to  admire  the 
beautiful  orange-scarlet,  tubular  blossoms,  which  are  produced 
in  great  profusion.  It  is-  evergreen,  and,  though  succeeding 
well  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  it  should, 
around  London,  be  grown  on  a-  warm  wall  and  given  slight  pro¬ 
tection  in  winter. 

Pruning  Laurels. — The  proper  way  to  prune  Laurels  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  to  cut  each  shoot  with  a  knife,  but  where  these 
are  grown  in  large  masses-  or  hedges,  the  shears  will  have  to 
be  re-sorted  to.  To  keep  these  evergreens  in  good  condition 
and  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance  pruning  should  be  done 
twice  annually. 

Prunus  Pissardi  or  P.  cerasifera  atropurpurea.  This 

purple-leaved  Plum  will  have  made  a  good  growth  by  now, 
and  if  this  season’s  shoots  are  pruned  back  it  will  cause  them 
to-  break  freely,  and  the  bright  purple  young  leaves-  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  deep  purple  of  the  older  foliage. 

Bamboos.— Unless  already  done  these  should  be  given  a 
good  mulching  of  horse  manure,  and  a  soaking  of  farmyard 
liquid  will  prove  of  great  help  to  them  to.  make  a,  free  and 
healthy  growth. 

Fabian  a  imbricata.— Though  a.  member  of  the  Potato 
family,  it-  is  not  surprising  that  this  evergreen  shrub  is  often 
mistaken  for  a-  Heath,  so  closely  does-  it  resemble-  in  every  way 
the  Ericas.  At  the-  present  time  its  numbers  of  waxy,  pure 
white  flowers  and  neat  habit  make  it  one-  of  the  prettiest  shrubs 
we  have.  In  this  locality — -twelve  miles  north  of  London — it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  an  exposed  position,  but  in  colder  districts 
it  is  necessary  to-  give  it  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

Ononis  rotnndifolia. — Though  introduced  from  Southern 
Europe  as  far  back  as  1570,  this  charming  Rest  Harrow  is  by 
no  means-  a  common  plant  in  gardens,  yet-  at  the-  present  time 
it  is  most  pleasing.  It  is-  very  desirable  a-s  a  rock  shrub  or 
for  the  front,  of  the  shrubbery  border,  and  the  flowers,  rose- 
pink  in  colour,  are  produced  very  freely  two  or  three  on  a  stem. 
It  succeeds  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and  is  of  spreading 
rather  than  upright  growth,  not  attaining  to  more  than  1  ft. 
in  height.  Propagation  can  be  effected  by  separating  the 
roots,  or  fro-m  seed.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. —  Continue  to  plant  out  the  successional  sowings  of 
this  important  crop  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 
Where  room  is  no-  object,  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  grow  all 
in  single  lines,  though  for  the  latest  supplies  veiy  good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  putting  two  rows  in  a  trench,  providing 
plenty  of  room  is  allowed  between  the  plants.  The  red 
varieties  generally  are  much  to  be  preferred  to-  white  kinds 
for  spring  use,  and  Major  Clarke’s  is  one  of  the  very  best 
keeping  sorts  I  know.  Trenches  may  be  got  out  between  early 
rows  of  Peas-,  providing  these  are  being  grown  a  good  distance 
apart,  and  the  sticks,  may  be  left  till  the  young  Celery  plants 
are  started,  which  will  provide  sufficient  shade  to  prevent  them 
flagging.  See-  that  the  earlier  plantings  are  kept  well  supplied 
both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  and  keep-  the  surface  soil  moved 
with  the  Dutch  hoe. 

Leeks. — Continue  to  blanch  these  as  they  require  it  by 
placing  longer  collars  of  brown  paper  over  them  ;  shorten 
back  the  tops  and  lightly  damp  overhead  in  early  afternoon, 
and  the  roots  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition.  The  later- 
sown  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  planting.  Very  good  Leeks 
may  be  grown  for  spring  use  by  boring  deep  holes  1  ft.  apart 
and  dropping  in  the  plant  to  the  depth  of  the  leaves,  covering 
the  roots-  with  fine  soil,  and  these  are  easily  blanched  as  they 
grow  bv  filling  in  from  time  to-  time  with  a.  little  of  the  surface 
soil. 

Winter  Greens. — Many  of  these  will  now  be  fit  for  planting 
in  their  permanent  quarters,  and  every  spare  piece  of  ground 
should  be  filled  up,  and  in  case  there  is  not  sufficient-  to- receive 
them,  plant  between  Potato's. ;  by  carefully  keeping  the  haulm 
away  from  them,  little  harm  will  happen  to  either. 

Ridge  Cucumbers.  - — Plant,  out-  on  well-prepared  beds.  These, 
when  well  grown,  are  unequalled  for  flavour  during  the  sum  me" 
months,  and  amply  repay  a-  little  extra  attention.  Choose  a 
southern  aspect,  and,  before  planting,  thoroughly  fumigate  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  green  and  black  aphis,  and  if  any  spare 
handlights  are  at  command,  place  these  over  them  for  a,  week 
or  two-,  to  give,  the  plants  a.  good  start.  At  all  times  these 
should  have  copious  supplies  of  water,  both  a,t  the  roots  and 
overhead,  and  keep  the  fruit  cut  before  they  get  too  large. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  now  much  in  request  in  many 
establishments.,  which  have,  been  raised  in  heat  and  pricked 
out  in  boxes,  should  now  be  planted  on  rich  and  well-prepared 
ground  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  garden.  Every  encomage- 
ment  should  be  given  it.  to  make  a-  free,  uninterrupted  growth 
by  constantly  stirring  up  the  surface  and  supplying  it-  with 
plenty  of  water. 

Asparagus. — The  heads-  should  not  be  kept  cut  too  severely 
after  this  date,  but  have  a.  regular  crop  of  growths-  all  over 
the  bed.  Hand-weed  between  the  plants  and  hoe  the  alleys. 
During  showery  weather  apply  a  fair  dressing  of  patent 
vegetable  manure,  as  the  more  the  growths  are  encouraged  at 
this  season  the  better  will  be  the  results  next  spring.  If  time 
can  be  found,  it  is  well  to  support  each  growth  with  a  small 
stake,  especially  if  extra  large  heads  are  expected,  and  on  light 
so-ils-  now  is  a  capital  time  to  apply  a.  dressing  of  common  salt. 
Young  seedling  plants  will  derive  much  benefit-  from  frequent 
drenchings  of  farmyard  liquid.  See  that  each  plant  is  pro-perl) 
singled  out,  and  hoe  among  them  frequently. 

Rhubarb,  owing  to-  the  severe  check  it  received  during  April 
has  done  extremely  bad  in  most  places,  and,  owing  to  tla 
failure  in  many  localities  of  the.  Gooseberry  crop,  many  wil 
be  tempted  to-  pull  from  it  longer  than  usual,  which  will  meai 
a-  severe  weakening  of  the  crowns  for  next-  year,  but  a-  quantit) 
should  be  selected  that,  will  be  required  for  forcing  early  nex 
season  and  be  well  mulched  and  watered. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  make-up  beds  in  the-  open,  select 
ing  the-  coolest  positions  possible.  The  produce  from  thes 
open,  beds  will  be  far  superior  to-  any  grown  in  the  ordinal" 
Mushroom  houses  during  the  summer  months-.  Place  a  goo-, 
bulk  of  properly  prepared  stable  manure  together  after  it  ha 
been  turned  several  times  and  sweetened ;  avoid  taking  ou 
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too  much  of  the  long  litter,  make  very  firm  (it  is  impossible 
o  overdo  this),  spawn  after  a,  few  days  when  the  heat  is  on 
ft  decline  place  2  in.  of  soil  over  the  same,  which  should  be 

‘ts  rd'„r:  cove,-  **  ^  **«,  ^  rz 

ttflc  ted  from  four  to  sir  weeks.  The  Uttar  Aauld  bake,* 
Aider, ham  House  Gardens,  Kl, tree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cultural  Remarks.  —At  the  present  season  insect  pests 
become  troublesome  ;  the  cultivator  has  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  guard  against  attacks  and  prevent  as  far  ^  possib 
ini urv  to  orowtli  and  the  permanent  disfigurement  of  the 
n  uiy  to  S™  t  t(;  contend  with  is  yelltxw  thrips. 

When  once  established  there  is  none  more  difficult  to  dislo  ge 
and  even  to  succeed  in  keeping  them  m  check  one  nee4to 
fmflv  work  in  o'  at  them.  The  seriousness  ot  the  trouble 
C°n  ed  bv  the  transfer  of  plants  from  sources  outside  our  own 
collections  is  not  realised  as  it  should  be.  Amateurs  especially 
should  be  particularly  careful  when  purchasing  plants  to  ascer¬ 
tain  not  only  that  the  plants  are  perfectly  clean  when  pur¬ 
chased  but  also  to  see  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  plants 
“ been  previously  attacked.  Where  plants  have  suffered 
he  effect  will  be  easily  discernible  by  the  rusty  appearance  on 
Z  fol^eTand  in  the  case  of  Cypripediums  about  the  base  and 
axils  of  the  leaves  their  disfiguring  influences  need  no  second 

Sif  draw  particular  attention  to  this  matter,  because  I  know 
the  difficulties  and  the  trouble  which  have  been  brought  abo  - 
in  this  way,  causing  many  to  altogether  lose  heart  and  to 
throw  up  all  further  attempts  to  cultivate  Orchids.  Fu:  0 
tiona-t  regular  intervals  is  all  very  well,  but  it  would  take  a 
very  long  time  before  the  pest  could  be  got  rid  of  by  fumiga- 
S  alone.  The  insects  being  so  small,  they  are  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  crevices  where  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  fumes 
to  reach  them,,  and  so  they  escape  to  lay  the  seed  of  another 
generation.  Dipping  at  frequent  intervals  is  much  more  effec¬ 
tive,  but  the  two  combined  will,  if  persevered  with,  ultimately 
succeed  in  the  ridding  of  the  pests.  One  cannot  be  too  careful 

at  the  present  season  of  the  year. 

Red  Spider. — The  season,  so  far,  has-been  such  as  to  requue 
an  unusual  amount  of  fire  heat;  consequently  there  has  been 
a  -certain  absence  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  has 
rendered  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  spread  ot  this  pest. 
In  the  cold  house  Masdevallias  and  other  thick-leaved  plan  s 
will  have  suffered.  In  the  intermediate  house,  Cymbidiums, 
Coelogynes,  Sobralias,  Lycastes,  etc.,  are  always  subjects  likely 
to  be  attacked.  In  the  warmer  divisions,  the  older  foliage  on 
the  Dendrobiums,  Stanhopeas,  and  even  Vandas  become 
quickly  infested  whenever  the  atmosphere  becomes  the  least 
dry  through  the  effect  of  artificial  heat. 

Where  they  are  observed,  carefully  wash  the  foliage  with  a 
sponge,  and,  where  possible,  freely  syringe  the  plants  for  a  few 
days.  This  will  soon  free  the  plants  and  prevent  attacks  ni 
the  near  future. 

Ventilation  and  Watering. — There  is  no  season  of  the  year 
when  greater  care  is  needed  in  applying  air  to  the  houses  than 
now.  The  conditions  being  so  variable  outside,  -and  the  fact  of 
so  many  plants  being  in  different  stages  of  development  of 
growth  and  flowers,  an  excessive  use  of  me  ventilators,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  a  manner  that  direct  draughts  would  be  playing 
on  the  plants,  wTould  be  most  injurious.  It  is  a  far  better  plan 
to  ventilate  earlier  in  the  day,  and  to  allow  the  temperature  to 
go  above  the  normal ;  then  to  ventilate,  and  with  a  sudden 
change,  causing  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
bring  about  a  fluctuation  in  the  temperature,  which,  if  the 
plants  were  in  a  wet  condition,  would  be  almost  certain  to  cause 
a  chill.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  watering.  See  that  the 
plants  become  thoroughly  diy  between  waterings,  and  also  that 
the  water  used  for  watering  the  plants  should  be  the  same  as 
the  normal  conditions  of  house  before  it  is  used.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Gloriosa  superba. — -This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
stove  climbers,  bearing  rich  orange-scarlet  coloured  flowers  in 
profusion  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  bulbs 
should  be  potted  in  spring,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
loam,  peat,  and  cow  manure  (dry),  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand 
added.  It  is  essential  to  use  clean  pots,  and  they  must  be  well 
drained.  I  know  of  no  plant  more  impatient  of  stagnation 
about  the  roots  than  the  Gloriosa.  Excessive  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
to  grow  this  plant  well,  excepting  it  be  when  the  dormant 
bulbs  are  first  started  to  ensure  a  quick  break.  Slugs  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  tender  shoots,  and  it  is  a-  good  plan  where 
these  are  known  to  lurk  to  tie  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  on  to 
each  stem  Gin.  from  the  base;  slugs  rarely  pass  over  this.  As 
the  pots  become  well  filled  with  roots  a  weekly  application  of 
liquid  sheep  or  cow  manure  will  be  beneficial.  Keep  the  main 
branches  tied  to  wires  a  foot  or  thereabouts  from  the  roof 
glass.  Shade  from  the  hottest  sun,  but  heavy  or  permanent 
si  lading  should  not  be  given. 

Bouvardias. — For  beauty  and  utility  these  plants  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  as  they  produce  their  flowers  in  profusion  during 
the  winter  months  they  are  always  welcome.  A  decade  or  two 
ago1  Bouvardias  were  generally  accorded  stove  treatment-,  but 
since  their  requirements  have  been  better  understood  quite  as 
good  results  may  be  had  by  growing  them  quite  cool.  Many 
gardeners  plant  them  out  at  the  end  of  June  on  a  rich  border 
'having  a  warm  aspect;  I  invariably  adopt  the  method  with 
marked  success.  The  old  plants  are  repotted  in  March  or 
April,  and  started  into  growth  in  a  genial  temperature  of  about 
55  degrees.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  equal  parts  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  decayed  manure,  with  sand  or  road  grit  added. 

When  the  new  growths  attain  3in.  in  length  the  points  are- 
pinched  out  to  induce  stocky  habit,  or  if  one  wishes  to  increase 
the  stock  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  in¬ 
serted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  the  propagating  frame. 
When  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  and  grown 
on  freely  in  heat-  for  a  couple  of  months,  then  remove  to  cold 
frames  for  the  summer.  These  plants  should  flower  the  first 
year  in  the  early  winter,  though  of  course  not  so  freely  as  the 
older  plants.  At  the  end  of  June  the  older  plants  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  prepared  station  and  attended  to  for  water 
until  early  September,  when  they  should  be  lifted  carefully 
with  balls  of  earth  attached  and  potted  up,  or  if  retained  in 
pots  throughout  these  may  be  plunged  half  way  up  in  a  frame. 
The  latter  method  answers  well  in  cold,  wet  districts,  as  then 
the  lights  may  be  kept  over  them  to  carry  off  excessive  rains 
and  for  conserving  warmth.  Give  abundance  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 

Violets.  - — The  young  plants  will  now  be  making  new  growth, 
and  their  wants  as  regards  water,  etc.,  must  be  well  attended  to 
from  now  onwards.  One  of  the  chief  factors  to  success  is  fre¬ 
quent  syringings  to  keep  down  that  dreaded  pest  red  spider. 
Well  wet  every  part-  of  the  leafage  at  least  twice  daily,  and  see 
that  they  do  not  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Run  the  Dutch  hoe 
through  the  alleys  on  fine  dry  days  to  kill  small  weeds  and  to 
pulverise  the  surface.  Give  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice 
a  week  when  growth  is  quite  active.  Iv.  M. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries  — From  many  quarters  I  learn  that  the  for¬ 
ward  flowers  were  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  late  frosts, 
but  here  there  was  never  a  better  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  than  at  present-,  and  the  plants  look  strong  and  healthy. 
The  net  should  be  put  on  immediately  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour,  or  the  birds  will  soon  spoil  the-  look  of  them,  —  in. 
square’  mesh  being  the  best  check  to  these  marauders ;  and 
where  a  framework  4  ft,  or  5  ft,  in  height  can  be  erected  to 
carry  the  nets--,  the  fruit  is  more  out  of  the  reach  of  birds,  and 
can  be  much  quicker  gathered.  Secure  the  sides  with  a  few 
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hooked  sticks,  or  the  thrush  and  blackbird  will  soon  find  an 
entrance.  On  shallow  soils  it.  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a 
good  watering  once  or  twice  a.  week  to  bearing  plants  to  keep 
them  going,  and  look  out  for  mice,  which  should  be  trapped, 
as  they  nibble  around  the  finest  fruit  just  a-s  they  begin  to 
ripen,  and  will  often  bite  oh  a.  great  quantity  and  carry  to  a 
heap  unless  they  are  kept  under.  The  variety  St.  Joseph  will 
fruit  well  into  the  autumn  if  the  flower  spikes  are  kept  pinched 
out  up  to  the  end  of  July. 

Raspberries. — This  crop  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  late 
rains,  and  promises  well,  and,  if  tank  water  can  be  spared  and 
labour  to  put  it.  on,  such  would  be  of  much  service  to  them  at 
this  date.  Old  stools  usually  throw  up  many  more  canes  than 
are  necessary  to  retain  for  next  year’s  crop,  so  a  free  hand  is 
required  to  thin  them  out,  reserving  the  medium-size  growths 
in  preference  to  extra  strong  ones.  Work  the  hoe  frequently 
between  the  rows',  cutting  iqr  all  suckers  that  stray  far  from 
home,  and  apply  a  mulch  of  half-decayed  manure.  These  re¬ 
marks  are  applicable  to  the  autumn-bearing  kinds  as  well  ; 
doubly  so  as  regards  thinning  out  the  growths,  as,  unless,  sun 
and  air  can  penetrate  among  the  fruit,  much  of  it  fails  to 
ripen,  and  is  more  liable  to'  decay  should  wet  weather  set.  in 
at  the  time  of  ripening. 

The  Peach  Wall.  —  The  recent,  warm  weather  has  altered 
the  appearance  of  these  trees  during  the  past  fortnight,  growth 
being  clean  and  healthy.  Attend  to  the  tying  in  of  young 
shoots  in  the  direction  required  for  a  well-balanced  tree,  pinch¬ 
ing  out  the  points  of  any  extra,  robust  ones,  so.  a.s  to  favour 
the.  weaker  ones  below,  allowing  late-planted  or  weakly  trees 
to  grow  at  will  (if  growth  is  not  so  strong  as.  could  be  wished) 
for  a.  few  weeks  longer.  Stop  extension  shoots  a,  few  leaves, 
above  the  fruit  if  such  have  tilled  their  allotted  space,  or  that, 
will  be  cut.  out  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  ;  and  keep 
the  trees  free  of  that  horrid  pest,  black-fly,  by  timely  applicar 
tions  of  abcl  or  quassia,  extract,  as.  before  mentioned  in  these 
calendars,  and  to  ward  off'  red  spider,  another  pest  to.  the  fruit 
grower ;  frequent  hosing  or  syringing  of  the  trees  is.  the  best 
preventative. 

Remove  superfluous  fruit  before  too  great  a  strain  has  been, 
placed  upon  the  trees  through  stoning.  One  fruit  to1  every 
6  in.  is  not.  too  heavy  a.  crop  for  healthy  trees  outdoors  ;  weaker 
trees  ought  not  to.  carry  more  than,  half  that  number,  or  some 
much  less,  it.  depending  upon  variety  and  state  of  tree,  which 
the  gardener  or  grower  can  best,  determine.  Wall  trees,  from 
now  onwards  require  a.  bountiful  supply  of  water  at  the  root 
eveiy  few  weeks;  it.  is  no  use.  to  trust,  on  the  rainfall  for  trees 
in  this  position,  and  farmyard  drainings  are  of  much  value 
when  diluted  with  clear  water  ten  or  a,  dozen  times,  its  bulk. 
A  ligth  strawy  mulch  should  be  laid  on  soils,  of  a.  light  nature, 
so.  as  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  ground  as  long  as  possible, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  mulching  cold  heavy  land  does  not 
do  more  harm  than  good  ;  it  prevents  the  aeration  of  the 
soil  at  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
trees.  Jambs  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Fruit  Frowing  and  Orchard  Planting, 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  Would. 

Sir, — It  is  positively  amusing  to  see  the  position  which  that 
individual,  “A.  W.,”  takes  in  attempting  to  pose  as  the  world’s 
educator,  a  post  for  which  he,  as  an  embryo  pomologist,  is 
eminently  unqualified  and  ill-fitted.  What  sort  of  philosopher, 
prophet,  or  jocular  genius  does  he  profess  to  he?  Because  no 
person  on  earth  can  either  make  head  or  tail  of  any  of  his  state¬ 
ments.  In  glancing  over  his  last  communication  I  notice  that 
his  feeling  towards  all  mankind  is  of  a  somewhat  opprobrious 
nature,  as  he  positively  affirms  that  no  person  on  earth  save  him¬ 
self  is  endowed  with  sufficient  brain  power  or  reasoning  faculty 
to  be  able  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  great  theory  which 
he  is  propounding.  Then  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  carefully  he 
avoids  answering  any  interrogation  addressed  to  himself,  and  to 


note  the  candour  and  serene  complaisance  with  which  he  asks 
me  to  furnish  information  on  points  on  which  the  people  would 
naturally  expect  he  himself  to  impart  knowledge. 

To  one  simple  inquiry  as  to  what  earthly  advantage  would 
there  be  in  cramming  ten  thousand  fruit  trees  into  a  limited 
space  in  the  middle  x>f  a  ten-acre  field,  while  the  other  eight  acres 
were  lying  in  such  a  slovenly  state  that  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  better  than  waste  ground,  “  A.  W.’s  ”  reply 
was,  “Wonderful  conclusions.”  Wonderful  conclusions  indeed! 
“  A.  W.”  has  succeeded  with  his  facetious  statements  to  com¬ 
pletely  dumbfounder  your  amateur  and  unprofessional  readers, 
and  in  their  bewilderment  and  disorganisation  they  are  looking 
fair  quarry  at  the  situation  and  wondering  what  earthly  advan¬ 
tage  there  can  be-  in  completely  turning  a.  well-appointed  and 
profitable  orchard  into  a  promiscuous  chaos  of  confusion. 

Then,  Mr.  Editor,  to  what  prerogative  can  recourse  be  had, 
as  no  person  on  earth  is  inveigled  to  concur  with  hampered, 
congested,  and  “  pegamoid  ”  Bucklebury  ?  When  “  A.  W.  ’  so 
fallaciously  and  facetiously  affirms  that  there  are  to  be  seen 
around  Bucklebury  several  hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  planted 
at  3ft.  apart,  he  is  apt  to  engender  a  feeling  of  distrust.  Then  as 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  fruit  from  the  middle  of  these  veritable 
unsubdued  and  impenetrable  thickets,  I  opine,  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  aerial  route.  “  A.  W.”  expresses  a  warm  conviction 
that  his  colossal  scheme  is  certain  to  become  the  method  of  the 
future,  but  equally  confident  am  I  that  long  will  be  the  wait  and 
conflicting  the  reports  ere  it  gains  universal  popularity  or  becomes 
generally  adopted.  “A.  W.”  completely  but  unwittingly  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  gilt-edged  book  when  he  acknowledges  that 
any  assertions  he  has  made  that  are  not  in  my  way  of  thinking 
can  well  be  passed  over.  Well,  as  I  have  been  at  loggerheads  with 
him  on  nearly  every  statement  contained  therein,  I  opine  the 
whole  thing  can  well  be  passed  over. 

St.  Fort.  John  C.  Peebles. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sut, — At  the.  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of 
Meath  (chairman)  presiding,  it  was  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Mans¬ 
field  had  kindly  consented  to  become  a  vice-chairman.  It  was 
agreed  to  make  endeavours  to  secure  and  lay  out  the  neglected 
disused  graveyard  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Holborn,  situated  in 
Hunter  Street,  as  a  much-needed  addition  to  the  adjacent  public 
garden.  It  was  decided  to  approach  the  Corporation  as  to  main¬ 
taining  the  churchyard  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  the 
association  having  obtained  permission  from  the  vicar  to  lay  the 
ground  out.,  subject  to.  its  maintenance  being  secured.  It  was 
reported  that  the.  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Consistory 
Court,  allowing  building  operations  on  the  churchyard  garden  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Stepney,  was  in  course  of  being  heard  by  the  new 
Dean  of  Arches.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  to  plant  trees  in  Bedford 
Row,  and  on  a  site  opposite  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Letters 
were  read  from  fifteen  of  the  metropolitan  borough  authorities 
assenting  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  association  to  secure  power 
for  them  to  plant  and  maintain  trees  in  thoroughfares  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  urban  authorities  outside  the  metropolis. 
Seats  were  granted  for  a  site  on  Turnham  Green.  Correspondence 
was  read  with  the  owners  of  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  a 
fine  enclosure  If  acres  in  extent,  now  in  danger  of  being  built 
over,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  association,  named  a  price — 
£12,500 — at  which  they  would  sell  the  space  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  garden.  It  was  agreed  to  again  communicate  with  the 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council,  and  with  the  London  County 
Council,  more  especially  as  the  latter  authority  has  recently 
rescued  similar  squares  in  Stepney  from  the  hands  of  the  builder. 
It  was  reported  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bridewell  disused 
burying  ground  Bill  had  been  successful,  the  Bill  having  been 
rejected  on  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  118  to  71, 
and  the  important  principle  adopted  that  the  House  declined  to 
sanction  a  private  Bill,  in  contravention  of  general  public  statutes 
concerning  open  spaces,  for  enhancing  the  value  of  a  private 
estate.  Amongst  a  number  of  proposals  under  consideration  -were 
schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  Springfield  Park,  Upper  Clapton, 
towards  which  the  Hackney  Borough  Council  had  voted  £10.000. 
the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick,  some  fields  belong¬ 
ing  to  Eton  College  on  the.  border  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
garden  and  other  interesting  features  of  the  Clifford's  Inn  pro¬ 
perty,  which  had  in  the  course  of  the  month  been  bought  by  a 
member  of  the  association.  The  Earl  of  Meath. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 

Most  trees  and  shrubs  flower  during  May  and  June,  and  a 
few  at  intervals  later  on,  though  some  may  be  made  to  bloom 
late  by  special  treatment.  Recently  we  passed  through  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  at  Coombe 
wood,  Kingston  Hill,  which  has  been  an  emporium  for  trees 
and  shrubs*' for  a  great  many  years.  At  present  there  are  1,200 
or  1  300  specimens  of  new  things  on  trial,  the  larger  pi  op  or  - 
tion’of  which  have  not  yet  bloomed.  On  former  occasions  we 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  E. 

H  Wilson  was  out  collecting  tor 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  China.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  home  for  a  time,  but  has  gone 
back  again  to  pursue  bis  collecting 
in  the P  rich  country  of  China  for 
new  plants. 

The  finest  tree  of  Acer  palmatum  we 
have  seen  is  in  this  nursery.  It  is  a 
broad-headed  tree  some  30  ft.  high,  and 
as  far  through,  and,  though  it  cannot 
he  described  as  graceful,  it  is  certainly 
a  very  handsome  and  leafy  specimen, 
which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
park  or  pleasure-grounds.  Near  by  it  an 
evergreen  Oak,  Quercus  acuta,  stand' 

25  ft.  high,  and  is  well  furnished  witn 
dark  green  oblong  leaves.  The  new 
Jasmin  um  primulinum  has  already 
stood  18  deg.  of  frost,  and  we  hope  will 
prove  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 

An  uncommon  plant  is  Citrus  trifoliata, 
spoken  of  as  the  hardy  Orange,  but 
more  correctly  named  Aegle  sepiaria, 
but  which  has  many  other  names.  It 
flowered  well  here  during  May. 

Amongst  Viburnums,  V.  Mariesii  was 
in  bloom,  the  flowers  resembling  those 
of  our  native  Guelder  Rose,  though  the 
leaves  are  different.  Clematis  mon- 
tana  rubens  is  a  new  variety  from 
China,  with  soft,  rosy-red  flowers,  and 
will  be  valuable  for  planting  with  the 
ordinary  form,  which  has  white  flowers, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast.  A  large  speci¬ 
men  of  Cornus  florida.  pendula  was 
already  in  bloom,  and  notable  for  the 
four  to  five  white  bracts  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  miniature  flowers,  and  are 
really  very  showy.  Carpentaria,  cali- 
fornica  stood  the  winter  without  suffer¬ 
ing  any  injury  whatever.  Usually  Fre- 
montia  californica  is  regarded  as 
tender,  hut  there  is  a  fine  pyramidal 
tree  of  it  here,  15  ft.  high,  and  which 
must  he  handsome  when  in  bloom. 

Very  often  this  tree  is  grown  in  green¬ 
houses.  Polygonum  floribundum  is  a 
very  little  known  species.  A  specimen  of  it  her  e  is  trained  on  a 
pole  30  ft.  high,  and  will  reach  the  top  during  the  season. 
Buddleia  Colvillei  is  6  ft.  high,  and  making  fine  growth. 
Another  rare  tree,  seldom  seen  so  far  north  as  London,  is  Ben- 
thamia  fragifera,  the  Strawberry  Dogwood.  Buddleia  albiflora 
and  B.  variabilis  veitchiana  are  other  choice  and  little  known 
species  that  do  well  here.  The  last  named  attained  a  height  of 
8  ft.  last  year,  and  produced  racemes  of  bloom  18  in.  to  24  in. 
long.  It  was  a  perfect  picture. 

We  are  constrained  to  mention  Corydalis  cheilanthifolia, 
which,  although  not  a  shrub,  is  planted  with  them.  A  large 
specimen  in  the  open  is  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  being  yellow, 
while  the  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  a  Fern.  Spiraea 


Henryi  and  S.  Veitchi  are  new  shrubs  from  China  which  have 
not  yet  flowered.  The  Penzance  Sweet  Briars  were  grown  on 
poles  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  demonstrated  how  suitable  they 
are  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  nurseries  occupy  part  of  the  slopes  of  Coombe  Wood, 
and  also  a  deep  valley.  In  the  bottom  of  the  latter  a  Lily 
pond  and  Bamboo  garden  are  situated.  The  collection  of 
Bamboos  consists  of .  thirty  species.  Bog  plants  occupy  the 
margin  of  the  pond.  In  this  'hollow  are  various  ornamental 
trees,  including  Maples,  Planes,  Sycamores,  Birches,  Limes, 
Poplars,  Rhododendrons,  etc. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Adenocarpus  decorticans,  about  3  ft,  high. 


had  trusses  of  golden-yellow  flowers  in  the  open.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  supposed  to  be  somewhat  tender.  Another  very 
uncommon  shrub  is  Trocliodendron  aralioides,  recently  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Magnolia  family,  and  forming  part  of  a  new 
order  of  plants.  The  flowers  are  very  singular  in  structure. 
The  rose-flowered  Rub  us  spectabilis  was  already  in  bloom.  The 
old  plant  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  is  now  12  ft.  high,  and  has 
not  been  in  the  least  injured  by  frost.  We  are  surprised  that 
this  beautiful  shrub  has  not  become  one  of  the  most  common 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  for  it  produces  masses  of  pure 
white  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  single  Rose  or  St.  John’s 
Wort,  and  is  very  handsome  when  in  bloom.  Pavia  macro- 
stachya  forms  a  tree  about  10  ft.  high,  and  the  same  in  width. 
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One  of  the  earlier  flowering  species  of  Cytisus  is  C.  elongata, 
with  yellow  flowers.  C.  Schipkaensis  is  grown  both  in  bush 
form  and  as  a  standard,  its  white  flowers  being  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  Raphiolepis  ovata  does  well  here,  and  might  more 
often  be  planted  on  rockeries  on  account  of  its  slow-growing 
habit  and  white  flowers.  Some  new  forms  of  Mock  Orange 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  collection,  including  Phila- 
delphus  Falconeri,  with  powerfully-scented  pure  white 
single  flowers,  and  P.  primulaeflora,  which  is  also  fragrant,  and 
lias  single  white  flowers,  but  differs  in  form.  A  useful  plant 
for  rockeries  is  Genista  prostrata,  with  yellow  flowers.  Very 
handsome  is  Cytisus  pallida,  with  flowers  much  larger  than 
those  of  C.  praecox,  and  more  decided  in  colour. 

Cornus  brachypoda  forms  a  tree  20  ft.  high  or  more.  A 
handsome  variety  of  it  is  C.  b.  variegata,  with  broad  white 
edges  to  the  leaves.  Interesting  blue  flowers  are  Ceanothus 
papillosus  and  C.  veitchianus,  both  of  which  make  very  hand¬ 
some  wall  plants,  with  evergreen  foliage.  Another  plant 
grown  as  a  standard  is  Cytisus  grandiflorus,  with  yellow  flowers 
like  those  of  the  common  Broom,  but  the  shoots  are  perfectly 
pendulous  in  habit. 

Maule’s  Quince  (Pyrus  Maulei),  in  the  form  of  a  standard,  is 
very  handsome.  Amongst  Japanese  Maples  we  might  men¬ 
tion  Acer  palmatum  dissectum,  A.  p.  palmatifidum,  and  A.  p. 
japonicum  aureum,  all  of  which  do  well  here.  Very  fine  forms 
of  the  common  Laburnum  are  L.  vulgare  Alchingerii  and  L.  v. 
Vossi,  which  have  long  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 


Messrs.  Veitch’s  Feltham  Nursery. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  range  of  glass  has  been 
built  in  the  Feltham  .Nursery  of  Messrs'.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
.Limited,  and  the  soft-wooded  plants  are  mostly  grown  here, 
with  tire  exception  of  Orchids.  'W  hen  on  a  recent,  visit  tflere 
we  noted  a  tine  batch  of  Hehmannia,  angulata,  which  has  droop¬ 
ing,  irregular  flowers  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Gloxinia,  though  less  distinctly  cylindrical  in  the  tube. 
The  limb  of  tne  flower  is  purple  and  spotted  with  deep  red 
blotches  on  a  yellow  ground,  running  down  the  tube.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
produced  in  succession  as  tne  stem  lengthens.  A  fine  Kalanchoe 
ielthamensis,  a  new  hybrid  which  recently  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate,  has  bright  scarlet  flowers,  produced  in  cymose 
umbels.  Streptocarpus  achimeniflorus  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  several  of  the  distinct  varieties  have  had  special 
names  given  them.  There  seems  great  promise  of  this  variety, 
for  the  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  of  various  soft  but  pleas¬ 
ing  colours.  Veitch’s  strain  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus  hasi  been 
greatly  improved  by  taking  it  to  Feltham.  The  flowers  are 
very  much  larger,  the  flower-stalks  are  produced  in  abundance 
on  each  plant,  and  each  stalk  carries  two  to  six  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  features  of  the  establishment,  was 
several  batches  of  Schizanthus,  particularly  S.  wisetonensis,  of 
which  one  house  was  nearly  filled  with  dwarf  branching  and 
very,  freely-flowered  plants.  The  illustration  accompanying 
this  article  will  show  an  average  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
rypei.  The  flowers  are  mostly  light  shades  of  colour,  but 
several  of  them  arei  now  furnished  with  a.  rich  dark  blotch  on 
the  upper  lip  of  the  flowers,  which  may  be  detected  in  the 
illustration  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  nursery. 
Other  species  grown  in  the  nursery  were  S.  pinna, tus,  S.  retusus, 
S.  r.  alb.us,  and  S.  Graliami.  S.  pinnatus  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  grown  in  gardens  and  best  known  to  gardeners,  but 
it  is,  a  taller-growing  variety  than  any  of  the  others,  above 
mentioned,  and  requires  careful  management  to  keep  it  bushy. 

Another  type  of  Kalanchoe  is  K.  kewensk,  with  subterets  and 
sometimes  three-lobed  glaucous  leaves  of  a  fleshy  character, 
like  all  the  rest.  The  flowers  are  of  a,  beautiful  rose  colour, 
and,  though  the  stems  are  somewhat  tall,  this  difficulty  may 
be  got  over  in  the  near  future  by  a.new  method  of  treatfnent. 
Here  also  we  noted  a  large  batch  of  flowering  plants  of  Rich- 
ardia  ell  loti  ana,  the  earliest  of  which  were  just  coming  into 


bloom.  Moscliosma  riparium  is  naturally  a  winter  flowering 
plant,  but  late-struck  cuttings  of  it  were  in  bloom  at  the  end 
of  May.  The  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  grown  in  great 
quantity  at  Feltham,  and  though  their  flowers  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  showy  nor  of  large  size,  the  numerous  species  and 
varieties  give  off  scents  of  a,  varied  character,  and  in  all  cases 
prove  very  agreeable.  They  might  be  much  more  generally 
used  amongst  cut  flowers  for  this  reason.  A  few  plants  should 
always  be  present  in  the  conservatory. 

Cannas  are  grown  in  great  variety,  but,  as  the  plants  had 
not  reached  the  flowering  stage,  we  need  not  mention  varieties 
at  present. 

The  Carnation  house  is  well  filled  with  a  great  varietv  of 
tree  Carnations,  including  all  the  best  of  the  named  Malinaison 
varieties  in  6-in.  pots.  The  old  blush  and  pink  varieties  are 
grown  in  quantity,  as  they  still  find  a  large  number  of  admirers 
amongst  cultivators  of  Carnations.  A  quantity  of  two-year- 
old  plants  is  grown  in  24-size  pots.  Gloxinias  have  flowered 
very  well  this  year,  the  large  plants'  being  in  48  and  32  size 
pots.  These  were,  of  course,  last  year’s  seedlings,  and  the  first 
■batch  to  bloom.  Some  of  the  flowers  measured  4f  in.  across. 
There'  were  also  several  batches  of  younger  plants. 

In  the  trial  grounds  May-flowering  Tulips  were  still  in 
bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  fine,  particularly  Tulipa  spathulata.  The  home-grown 
bulbs  of  this  Tulip  had  distinctly  taller  stems  than  those  grown 
in  Holland,  and  some  of  the  huge  flowers  we  measured  were 
3  in.  to  3§  in.  deep,  showing  a  distinct  advantage  of  home¬ 
grown  Tulips,  as  compared  with  the  Dutch  productions.  The 
dwarf  T.  persica  was  very  pretty  with  its,  bright  yellow  flowers, 
stained  with  chestnut-red  on,  the  back.  T.  viridiflora,  the  green 
Tulip,  was  also  in  good  condition.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
T.  pla.tystigma  and  several  varieties  of  Parrot  Tulips.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  late-flowering  Tulip  was  that  named  Gala  Beauty, 
which  was  barred  with  scarlet  on  a  golden  ground,  and  veiy 
effective. 


Tillandsia  Glaziovii. 


The  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  for  February  gives  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  flowering  plant  of  this  Bromeiiad.  J  he  plant  is  also 
known  as  Vriesea  gigantea  and  liilandsia  Regina.  The  flowers 
are  creamy  white,  exnalmg  the  odour  of  Jasmine.  The  plant  has 
flowered  ac  the  School  of  Horticulture  of  Vilvorde,  m,  the  glass¬ 
houses  there. 


The  panicle  is  pyramidal,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  numerous 
spreading  branches  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  large  oval 
green  bracts.  The  floral  bracts  are  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
recurved  at  the  tips,  and  resembling  small  leaves.  The  plant 
developed  very  rapidly,  attaining  a  height  of  eight  feet  or  more, 
counting  the  inflorescence.  The  leaves  number  thirty  to  fifty, 
each  three  and  a-half  to  four  feet  long,  three  to  four  inches  wide, 
grooved,  and  shaded  with  a  glaucous  green  on  botii  surfaces. 

The  plant  came  originally  from  South  Brazil.  It  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  majestic  appearance,,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Bromeliads  cultivated  under  glass.  Numbers  of  plants  may  be 
seen  with  the  florists  in  the  city  of  Paris’.  There  is  also  a  very 
good  specimen  in  the  Victoria  House  at  Kew. 

Its  culture  is  easy.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  or  preferably 
by  the  separation  of  the  suckers.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
they  have  became  fairly  strong  before  detaching  them  from  the, 
mother  plant,  then  to  pot  them  separately  in  pots,  only  having 
dimensions  strictly  necessary  to  hold  them,  and  in  potting  theni 
to  use  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould.  If  is 
not  necessary  to  place  the  suckers  in  a  propagating  case,  for  fht 
purpose  of  rooting  them,  but  simply  to  keep  them  in  a  propa¬ 
gating  pit  moderately  humid  and  well  shaded.  The  spring  is  the, 
best  time  to  detach  them  from  the  mother  plant. 

The  most  part  of  the  Bromeliads  live  as  epiphytes,  and  require 
a  light  fibrous  soil  in  our  cultures.  Nevertheless  the  bulky 
species  like  T.  Glaziovii  do  best  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould 
and  peat.  The  watering  should  be  copious  during  the  period  oi 
vegetation,  which  is  usually  spring  and  summer,  but  mow 
sparing  in  winter  on  the  contrary.  As  to  temperature,  T 
Glaziovii  does  well  in  an  intermediate  home. 
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Ornamental  Flowered  Gooseberries. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  ornamental  flowered  Cun-ants, 
and  is  fully  alive  to  their  value  as  ornamental  flowering  shrubs, 
no  mixed  shrubbery  being  complete  without  the  several  species 
are  numbered  among  the  occupants.  .The  ornamental  flowered 
Gooseberries  are  not,  however,  so  well  known,  though  there  are 
several  species  which  are  well  worth  including  in  a  list  of  good 
shrubbery  plants.  The  majority  of  the  ornamental  flowered 
species  are  American,  California  claiming  most.  A  species  of 
some  merit,  which  bears  white  flowers,  is  R.  gracile  (syn.  R. 
niveum).  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-western  United  States,  and 
has  been  cultivated  about  eighty  years.  It  makes  a  bush  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  high,  armed  with  stout  spines,  and  bears  numerous 
white,  pendulous  blossoms  during  April  and  May.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  Black  Cun-ant,  and  is  purple  when  ripe. 

The  next  species  to  command  attention  is  R.  Lobbii,  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  shrub,  which  is  extremely  rare  in  European  gardens, 
for,  although  many  nurserymen  catalogue  it,  very  few  have  the 
correct  plant.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very  like  the 
common  Goosebeny  when  out  of  flower,  the  leaves  being  very 
similar  in  shape,  but  not  so  hairy.  The  spines  are  borne  in 
threes,  the  largest  of  the  three  being  about  J  in.  long.  The 
flowering  period  is  April  and  May.  The  flowers  are  borne  two 
or  three  together  in  a  pendulous  position  from  the  under-side 
of  the  branches.  They  are  fairly  large,  and  consist  of  a  dark 
red  calvx — which,  when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded,  is  re- 
flexed — and  a  corolla  of  small  white  petals.  The  individual 
flowers  last  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  ripen  in  July  in  America,  and  to  be  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  R.  subvestitum  is  a  synonym  of  Lobbii. 

R.  Menziesii  is  a  f'-ee-flowering,  tall,  strong-growing  species 
from  western  North  America.  It  is  of  more  upright  habit  than 
the  previous  mentioned,  and  grows  quite  8  ft.  in  height.  The 
spines  are  borne  in  threes,  and  are  stout  and  formidable.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  in  April  and  May,  and  consist 
of  reddish  sepals  and  rather  prominent  white  petals.  It  was 
introduced  in  1830,  and  has  been  known  under  the  name  of  R. 
ferox. 

R.  pinetorum. — This  species  is  new  to  cultivation  in  this 
country.  It  has  flowered  this  year,  and  when  well  established 
and  in  its  best  form  should  prove  a  useful  shrub.  The  growths 
are  strong,  the  leaves  large,  and  the  spines  numerous  and  large. 
Flowers  are  borne  in  early  April,  and  are  fairly  large,  and  light 
brown  in  colour. 

R.  speciosnm.  — This  is  a  Californian  species,  and  is  the  most 
showy  of  all  that  have  been  mentioned.  It  has  been  called  R. 
fuchsiodes,  and  is  till  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Fuchsia- 
flowered  Gooseberry.”  It  was  introduced  in  1829,  but  does  not 
at  any  time  appear  to  have  become  very  common,  though  it  is 
quite  hardy,  flowers  freely  annually,  and  is  suitable  alike  for  a 
bush  in  the  open  ground  or  for  planting  against  a  wall.  It 
grows  about  7  ft.  high  in  the  open — much  taller  against  the 
wall.  The  branches  are  intensely  spiny,  some  of  the  spines 
being  little  more  than  stiff  hairs,  while  others  are  sharp  and 
strong.  The  flowers  are  pendulous,  and  scarlet  in  colour,  with 
long  protruding  filaments,  which,  with  the  style,  are  scarlet. 
Two  flowers  are  usually  borne  together  on  a  slender  stem,  on 
which  are  small  scarlet  bracts.  The  flower  stalk  and  the  bases 
of  the  sepals  are  thickly  covered  with  short  reddish  hairs.  The 
flowering  period  extends  from  March  until  June,  blossoms  being 
particularly  plentiful  during  May. 

The  cultivation  of  all  these  species  is  simple  ;  cuttings  of  all 
root  readily  if  made  about  9  in.  in  length  in  winter,  and  planted 
m  a  border  out  of  doors.  Young  plants  should  be  cut  back  occa¬ 
sionally  when  young  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  and  old  plants 
should  have  an  occasional  thinning.  They  will  grow  well  in 
any  garden  soil,  but  if  the  ground  is  poor  they  should  be  given 
some  manure.  Anyone  desiring  a  change  of  shrubs  in  a  shrub- 

ery,  or  anyone  who  is  planting  a  new  shrubbery,  would  do  well 
to  remember  these.  W.  Dallimore. 


Begonia  Fairy. 

The  flowers  of  the  above  tuberous  Begonia  are  of  large  size, 
with  broad  petals  beautifully  crimped  or  even  slightly  goffered 
and  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  regular 
flower,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  Hollyhock  by  reason  of 
the  wavy  character  of  the  petals.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
yellow  tinted  with  salmon.  This  latter  effect,  coupled  with 
the  narrowness  of  the  leaves  and  their  silvery-gray  veins, 
points  to  the  influence  of  B.  Pearcei  as  being  one  of  the  parents 
or  principally  instrumental  in  its  origin.  This  fine  variety  was 
exhibited  at  the  recent  Temple  Show  by  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath.  The  photograph 
from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared  was  taken  at  their 
nursery. 


Tulip  Greigi. 

As  a  wild  plant  introduced  to  cultivation  this  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  flowered  Tulip  we 
have.  When  fully  expanded,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  the 


Begonia  Fairy. 

flowers  often  measure  5in.  across.  In  the  last  stages  of  the 
plant  the  inner  segments  also  spread  out  more  or  less,  but  we 
do  not  look  upon  this  condition  of  it  as  its  most,  handsome.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  species  that  the  three  outer  segments 
should  be  recurved  while  the  inner  ones  close  over  the  centre. 
This  form  of  flower  does  not  conform  to  the  canons  of  the 
florist,  which  are  best  represented  by  T.  gesneriana,  which  has 
been  cultivated  for  centuries,  and  selected  with  the  object  of 
getting  the  segments  as  round  as  possible  and  the  flowers  of 
regular  cup  shape.  For  garden  decoration,  however,  and 
effective  display,  T.  Greigi  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

The  flowers  in  the  ordinary  form  are  of  a  bright  orange 
scarlet,  but  several  varieties  have  be’en  selected  and  special 
names  given  to  them,  but  except  as  mere  variations  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  excel  the  type.  Several  of  them  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  orange  colour  being  more  or  less  washed  out, 
leaving  orange  blotches  or  zones  upon  a  yellow  ground.  We 
have  also  seen  a  flower  in  a  bed  of  the  ordinary  form  distinctly 
tinted  with  rose.  The  other  feature  of  interest  about  the 
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plant  is  the  purple  bands  and  blotches  upon  the  leaves,  but 
although  characteristic  of  T.  Greigii,  these  may  also  he  want¬ 
ing.  The  same  thing  happens  also  with  T.  micheliana,  which 
we  figured  on  page  449.  As  garden  flowers  both  of  the  above 
are  certainly  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of. 

Phaius  (Thunia)  albus. 

Though  scarcely  as  ornate  as  species  mentioned  in  previous 
issues,  yet  it  possesses  sufficient  beauty  and  distinctiveness  to 
merit  inclusion  in  this  category  ;  a  caulescent  species,  with 
rather  remote  oblong  leaves,  having  sheathing  bases  clothing 
the  entire  stem.  Apparently,  from  the  sheathing  base  of  an 
upper  leaf  arises  a  slightly  nutant  raceme  of  six  to  eight  deli¬ 
cate  flowers,  each  having  spreading  petals  and  sepals  and  an 
oblong  convolute  lip,  having  a  spreading  apex  and  wavy 
margin.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  dark  purple  lines  on 
the  disc,  the  flower  is  delicate  white  in  colour. 

Vanda  teres. 

This  gem  of  probably  the  most  attractive  genus  in  Orehidae 
amply  repays  the  cultivator  for  the  tender  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  it  requires.  The  flower  spike,  bearing  a  raceme  of  about 
seven  flowers,  each  upwards  of  4  in.  across,  arises  opposite 
one  of  the  green  terete  leaves.  The  oblong-obtuse  petals, 
much  broader  than  the  sepals,  are  of  a  soft  rose  colour  with  a 
paler  border,  whilst  the  three-1  obed  lip  has  a  yellow  disc  veined 
reddish  crimson  and  a  rosy  purple  margin.  Native  of  N. 
India. 

Posoqueria  longiflora. 

,  This  species,  known  in  French  Guiana  as  “  Aymaea  poso- 
queri,”  forms  a  medium-sized  ornamental  stove  shrub,  valu¬ 
able  as  a  specimen  plant.  The  genus  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  and  all  its  species  flourish  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  required  for  Gardenias.  It  is  of  a  freely-branched 
habit,  glabrous,  producing  large  oblong  leaves  having  pointed 
bases.  The  chaste,  waxy  white,  fragrant  flowers  are  borne 
in  corymbs  of  from  six  to  twelve,  each  flower  possessing  a 
cylindrical  tube  6  in.  long,  and  a  short,  spreading  limb, 
^ibonchina  heteromala  (Syn.  Pleroma  heteromala). 

A  semiscandent  shrub  adapted  for  trained  specimens  or 
climbing  warm  greenhouse  plants,  which,  when  in  flower,  are 
very  distinct,  by  reason  of  the  pure,  intense  colour  of  their 
flowers.  The  branches,  clothed  with  ovate-cordate  leaves, 
beset  on  the  under  surface  with  flocky  wool,  are  terminated 
by  trichotomously-branched  panicles  of  medium-sized  flowers. 
Single-stemmed  plants,  about  18  in.  high,  suitable  subjects 
for  massing  on  side  stages.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Bougainvillea  spectablis  (Syns.  B.  speciosa  and  B.  brasiliensis) 

Unfortunately  this  very  handsome  species  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  B.  glabra  and  its  var.  sanderiana  in  floriferousness, 
but  its  vastly  superior  colour  renders  it  a  desirable  subject, 
especially  for  those  who  require  material  for  tracing  on  dinner- 
tables,  where  its  ovate-cordate,  purple-rose  bracts  would  be> 
effective.  Native  of  Brazil, 

Ranunculus  cortusaefolius. 

A  handsome,  large-sized  species,  nearly  hardy,  of  the  Butter¬ 
cup  family.  A  herbaceous  plant,  fully  2-|  ft.  high,  having 
large  radical,  loved  leaves,  on  long  petioles,  and  stem  ones 
nearly  sessile.  The  whole  plant  is  slightly  pilose,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  a.  many-flowered  branching  corymb  of  showy  yellow 
flowers,  having  the  shining  upper  surface  of  the  petals  so 
characteristic  of  the  Buttercup.  Native  of  Teneriffe. 

Rhododendron  Edgeworthii. 

A  greenhouse  species  particularly  noticeable  for  its 
straggling  habit  and  for  the  dense  coating  of  a  rusty-coloured, 
felt-like  substance  clothing  the  slender  stems  and  under-sur¬ 


face  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  ful  y  3|  in.  across 
and  2J  in,  deep,  having  a  contracted  throat  and  a  curved  tube, 
due  to  the  prominence  of  the  posterior  nectary.  A  yellow 
blotch  surrounding  this  nectary  is  the  only  deviation  from 
its  otherwise  pure  white  colour.  Native  of  Himalaya. 

Trillium  grandiflorum,  “Wake  Robin.” 

An  interesting  and  showy  plant,  eminently  suited  for  moist 
declivities  in  the  rock  garden,  where  for  some  time  it  has  been 
a  conspicuous  object.  Its  solitary  stem,  rising  to  a  height  of 
12  in.,  has  near  its  apex  a  whorl  of  sessile  leaves,  and  terminates 
in  an  apical  flower  2  in.  across,  borne  on  a  short  peduncle,  and 
pure  white,  with  age  becoming  slightly  rose-tinted. 

Ceanothus  veitchianus. 

A  magnificent  species,  closely  allied  o  papillous,  floribundus, 
and  lobbianus,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
character  of  its  foliage,  and  surpasses  them  all  in  the  abundance 
of  its  mazarine  blue  flowers.  Upon  the  glossy,  varnished  sur¬ 
face  of  its  foliage  and  the  glabrousness  of  its  branchlets  its 
identification  in  a  measure  depends.  It  forms  a  branching 
shrub,  requiring  the  protection  of  a  wall,  producing  numerous 
toothed  leaves,  each  tooth  ending  in  a  gland,  and  heads  of 
flowers  lin.  to  3in.  long.  Native  of  California. 


The  “  Struggle  for  Existence  ”  among 
Offspring. 

The  perversion  in  terms  by  those  who  discover  a  “pitiless 
series  of  pitched  battles  ”  in  evolution  is  well  exposed  by  Mr. 
J.  Collier  in  the  June  issue  of  “  Knowledge.”  He  remarks 
that  “  the  words  used  to  name  these  facts  are  in  good  part 
answerable  for  the  perversion.  An  eminent  Russian  sociolo¬ 
gist,  Mr.  James  Novikoff,  has  written  a  book  saturated  with 
Darwinian  conceptions  rightly  understood  and  generously 
applied,  and  yet  pervaded  by  the  same  prepossession  of  an 
omnipresent  battle. 

“  W.  Roux  and  E.  Metchnikoff  describe  the  battle  for  exist¬ 
ence  between  the  different  parts  of  the  organism.  La  lutte, 
der  Kanipf,  battle,  war,  and  even  '  the  struggle  for  existence  ’ 
seem  to  err  by  diffusing  over  the  whole  the  accidental  com¬ 
plexion  of  a  part.  War  in  all  its  phases  is  a  pathological 
phenomenon  like  a  surgical  operation,  a  collision  at  sea,  or  an 
explosion  in  a  chemical  works.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
normal  processes  of  nature  are  of  a  wholly"  different  character. 
.The  myriad  dance  of  the  atoms,  molecular  cohesion,  attraction 
of  gravity,  chemical  affinity,  biological  assimilation,  and  socio¬ 
logical  union  are  different  forms  of  the  same  fact.  War  con¬ 
sists  in  the  comparatively  rare  collisions  that  mark  the  passage 
to  these  ends  ;  the  real  struggle  consists  in  the  effort  made  by- 
individuals  or  societies  to  overcome  obstacles  to  put  forth  all 
their  powers,  to  shape  new  products,  to  realise  themselves. 
Conflict  with  others  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  real  battle.  War 
is  not  the  type  of  social  effort ;  it  is  the  action  of  society  in  a 
state  of  disease. 

“  A  Danish  naturalist  has  ascertained  the  tactics  of  the 
battle.  The  Birch  is  in  possession  of  a  tract.  Its  branches  are 
open  and  let  down  the  sunshine  to  its  base,  where  the  Beech 
strikes  root  in  the  humus  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
Birch  leaves.  The  Beech  grows  up,  and,  being  longer  lived,  it 
survives  and  prevails  over  the  Birch,  whose  seeds  can  effect 
no  lodgment  under  the  dense  shadow  of  the  Beech.  Only  in 
sterile  or  sandy  tracts,  by  lakes  or  in  marshy  soil,  can  the 
Birch  hold  its  ground.  We  perceive  in  what  the  battle,  the 
victory,  and  the  defeat  consist.  No  single  Birch  perishes  till 
its  time  is  come,  but  it  leaves  fewer  and  fewer  offspring,  and 
it  fattens  the  soil  for  its  supplanter.  No  tree  has  been  driven 
out  of  its  habitat;  those  that  survive  in  inhospitable  spots 
have  been  there  from  the  first.  It  is  battle  byT  elimination, 
victory  by  supplanting,  defeat  by  disappearance.  The  vegetal 
elimination  thus  described  is  the  type  of  all  substitution  of  one 
species  for  another. 
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Market  Gardening  in  Lancashire. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Winder,  who,  apparently,  has 
only  just  emerged  out  of  his  teens,  ventured  to  pitch  his  tent 
at  Howick,  about  two  miles  south  of  Preston,  near  the  West 
Lancashire  Station.  Mr.  Seekings,  the  manager,  is  a  much 
older  man,  and  hailed  formerly  from  one  of  the  Bexley  Heath 
establishments,  which  is  some  guarantee  that  he  knows  soune- 
thino-  about  growing  stuff  for  market.  Five  acres  of  land  have 
been  secured,  on  which  several  glass  structures  have  been 
already  erected  and  stocked.  Three  of  them,  160  ft.  by  2 5  ft. 
each,  contained  Tomatos,  planted  thickly  in  borders  15  in.  deep 
They  were  extra  vigorous ;  them  walking  stick-like  stems  were 
clothed  with  large  leathery  leaves,  and  the  setting  fruit  nearly 
touching  the  soil.  The  varieties  were  Comet  and  Listers 
Favourite,  the  latter  being  the  best.  There  was  one  bunch  of 
flowers  on  whicli  100  had  been  counted,  and  another  with 
fifty-three  flowers,  which  would  be  a- crop  in  itself  if  they  all 
set  and  matured.  Mr.  Seekings  admitted  that  lie  never  had 
better  success. 

Three  houses,  160  ft.  by  15  ft.,  containing  Cucumbers  were 
in  this  block,  planted  on  the  sides  and  trained  up  part  of  the 
roof  with  Tomatos  in  8-in.  pots  in  the  centre,  ripening  their 
fruit,  picking  having  commenced  the  second  week  in  May.  The 
varieties  of  Tomatos  were  Up-to»-Date,  Improved,  and  Holmes’ 
Latest  of  All,  and  they  were  like  the  proverbial  rope  of  Onions. 
The  first  lot  of  Cucumbers  was  cut  at  Easter.  These  six 
houses  are  heated  by  three  3  ft.  6  in.  saddle  boilers,  but  they 
were  not  powerful  enough,  and  have  since  been  fitted  with 
economisers,  which  have  made  a  saving  of  45  per  cent,  in  fuel 
with  efficiency.  Tire  most  economic  fuel  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  coal  and  coke. 

The  three  houses  containing  Tomatos  are  intended  for  Vines, 
and  are  built  on  pillars,  except  the  outside  walls,  SO'  that  the 
borders  will  be  continuous.  The  Vines,  which  are  already 
three  parts  grown,  are  standing  in  8-in.  pots  amongst  the 
Tomatos.  Black  Hambro’  and  Diamond  Jubilee  will  be  planted 
alternately,  and  the  one  that  proves  the  best  will  be  retained. 
Gros  Colmar  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  be  similarly 
arranged  and  dealt  with.  In  two  hip-span  houses,  100  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  at  present  filled  with  Cucumber  plants  up  the  roof  and 
trained  vertically  up  the  back  wall  and  the  centre,  4  ines  will 
be  planted  next  year.  The  varieties  are  Rochford,  Covent 
Garden  Favourite,  and  a  variety  that  came  with  it,  from 
which  seeds  were  saved  ;  and  Mr.  Seeking  thinks  he  will  like 
it  better  than  the  Rochford.  There  are  two  travelling  houses, 
100  ft.  by  25  ft.,  that  have  covered  Spinach,  and  grand  stuff 
it  looked,  but  now  they  are:  covering  Strawberry  plants  of 
Royal  Sovereign,  planted  twelve  months  last  September,  18  in. 
by  12  in.,  the  fruit  partly  set  on  the  date  of  my  visit  (May 
25th).  Next  year  every  other  row  and  every  other  plant  in 
the  rows  will  be  cut  out.  There  are  300  ft.  of  space  that  can 
be  covered  with  these  movable  houses.  This  kind  of  house,  if 
only  on  a  small  scale,  would  be  a  boon  in  many  a  garden,  and 
would  soon  pay  for  itself  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when 
all  the  Strawberry  blooms  are  said  to  be  destroyed  in  many 
gardens.  Eight  men  can  move  one  of  Mr.  Winder’s  houses, 
and  their  next  move  will,  I  presume,  be  to  cover  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Mr.  Winder  finds  a.  better  market  north  of  Preston 
than  south  for  some  of  his  produce.  Two  tons  of  Mushrooms 
went  north,  but  Southport  and  Blackburn  are  supplied  from 
this  establishment,  and  sometimes  Manchester. 

Mr.  Winder  has  built  his  manager  an  excellent  and  commo¬ 
dious  dwelling-house,  with  modern  conveniences.  The  houses 
have  been  built  by  the  Horticulture  Constructing  Travelling 
House  Company,  and  are  more  substantial  than  the  usual  run 
of  market  gardening  glass  structures.  The  ventilators  are 
worked  by  a  lever  at  one  end  attached  to  wires  running  on 
pulleys.  ,  W.  P.  R.  (Preston). 


Fungi  for  Leeds  Museum. — Mr.  W.  N.  Cheesman,  a  Selby 
botanist,  is  preparing  for  the  local  museum  a  group  of  fungi 
from  Staynor  Wood  which  includes  some  exceptionally  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens. 


Salicylic  Acid  in  Strawberries. 

The  Strawberry  season  is  at  hand,  and  this  delicious  fruit 
is  not  without  its  advocation  as  to  its  advantage  in  rheumatism. 
Indeed,  some  have  gone  the  length  to  state  that  Strawberries 
may  not  only  be  taken  with  impunity  by  the  rheumatic  and 
gouty,  but  with  distinct  advantage,  if  not  relief,  according  to 
the  “  Lancet.”  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  the  Strawberry  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid,  which 
is  a  specific  in  acute  rheumatism,  has  been  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  salicylic  acid  would  appear  to  be 
a  normal  constituent  of  most  fruits.  At  any  rate,  the  acid  has 
been  found  not  only  in  the  Strawberry,  but  in  (drapes,  Apples, 
Plums,  Oranges,  and  Cherries,  although  the  amount  is  probably 
less  than  one  helligramme  (one-sixty-fourth  of  a  grain)  per  bilo- 


Tulira  Greigi.  (See  p.  509.) 

gramme  (2  lb.)  of  fruit.  It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  Strawberry  should  have  any  specific  medicinal  effect  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  salicylic  acid  present.  The  fact,  however,  that 
salicylic  acid  exists  normally  in  fruits  is  of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  preservative  in  jams. 
It  is  possible  that  some  magistrates  may  regard  this  natural 
occurrence  of  the  acid  in  fruits  as  a  plausible  defence  in  those 
cases  in  which  proceedings  are  taken  for  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  the  preservative. 


Saxifraga  rotundifolia. 

The  above  may  be  compared  to  S.  umbrosa,  but  the  leaves 
are  nearly  orbicular,  softer  in  tissue,  sharply  toothed  and  freely 
produced  all  up  the  stem  of  the  plant.  In  the  case  of  S. 
umbrosa,  the  leaves  are  mostly  confined  to  rosettes  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  of  the  plant  under  notice  are 
white,  spotted  with  red.  The  plant  blooms  early,  produces 
seeds  in  great  abundance,  and  sows  itself  thickly  if  tlm  seed¬ 
lings  are  in  a  position  where  they  are  likely  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed. 
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REVIEWS  of  BOOKS 


Review  copies  of  Books  pertaining  to  the  Garden  should  be  sent  as  early 
as  possible  to  The  Editor,  “  G.  W„”  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


The  Natural  History  of  Plants. 

“  The  Natural  History  of  Plants,”  by  Kerner  and  Oliver. 
Blackie  and  Son,  Limited,  London,  Glasgow,  Dublin.  Part  9  ; 
price  Is.  6d.,  net. 

Volume  II.  of  this  fine  work  is  now  in  an  advanced  stage. 
The  part  under  notice  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  dispersion  of 
pollen  by  wind  and  by  animals,  as  well  as  the  colours  of  flowers, 
their  scent,  and  allurements  which  serve  to  attract  animals. 
Those  who  have  not  read  the  history  and  peculiar  method  of 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  Vallisneria  spiralis  will  find  an 
account  of  it  here,  together  with  an  illustration  showing  how 
the  flowers  are  brought  together  by  the  agency  of  water.  Amongst 
the  plants  which  are  fertilised  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  the 
Conifers  bulk  largely,  and  it  may  give  some  idea  of  the  prodi¬ 
gality  of  their  production  of  pollen  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
the  pollen  in  country  districts  is  often  carried  together  in  heaps 
during  and  after  thunderstorms  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
stories  have  been  told  of  showers  of  sulphur.  In  any  case,  the 
fine  granular  dust  of  which  the  pollen  consists  is  so  constructed 
that  it  is  very  light,  and  when  released  from  the  tree  in  the 
form  of  little  clouds  it  floats  about  in  the  atmosphere  for  some 
considerable  time,  until  everything  within  a  good  distance  of 
the  tree  is  dusted  with  the  pollen. 

The  illustrations  continup  to  be  numerous  arid  well  executed. 
On  one  page  are  several  flowers  of  Yucca  Whipplei,  and  the 
moth  which  alone  seems  capable  of  fertilising  such  flowers. 
There  are  also  numerous  sections  of  the  Fig  and  the  insects 
which  visit  it  and  lay  their  eggs  there,  producing  galls  in  the 
flowers,  as  well  as  effecting  cross-fertilisation.  Amongst  flowers 
which  attract  animals  by  means  of  colour  contrasts  the  Muscaris 
are  mentioned  and  illustrated,  along  with  the  blue  Cornflower, 
the  singular-looking  flower-spike  of  Lavandula  Stoechas,  and 
many  others  in  which  there  is  a  marked  contrast  of  colours. 
Towards  the  end  of  Part  9  some  tables  are  given  showing  how 
long  certain  flowers  continue  in  bloom,  and  also  at  what  period 
of  the  day  certain  flowers  open.  This  may  interest  those  who 
have  a  desire  to  construct  floral  clocks  by  the  planting  of  flowers 
that  open  at  stated  periods.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  mine  of 
information  for  many  days’  reading. 

The  Veitckian  Nurseries. 

A  short  account  of  these  nurseries  has  been  made  out  by  Mr. 
James  Herbert  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  author  of  “A  Traveller’s  Notes.” 
The  small  book  has  been  prepared  for  nrivate,  circulation  only, 
and  gives  portraits  of  various  members  of  the  family.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  also  given  showing  various  parts  of  the  houses 
and  grounds  in  the  several  nurseries  belonging  to  the  firm. 
Some  of  the  views  taken  rank  as  interesting  pictures,  particu¬ 
larly  the  views  of  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  Kingston  Hill, 
where  the  nursery  itself  is  surrounded  by  the  tall  trees  of 
Coombe  Wood  proper.  The  Water  Lily  pond  and  Bamboo  gar¬ 
den  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  also  form  an  interesting 
picture,  if  it  had  not  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  very  tall 
labels  employed,  so  that  the  names  of  the  plants  can  be  read 
from  the  banks.  We  quite  understand,  however,  that  the  utili¬ 
tarian  aspect  of  these  labels  is  a  very  important  one. 

The  Langley  Nursery  is  sufficiently  important  in  itself,  but 
lacks  the  picturesque  aspect -of  Coombe  Wood,  owing  to  the  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  land  and  the  lack  of  trees.  Here,  again,  utility 
is  more  important  than  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  rearing 
of  young  plants  under  conditions  suitable  for  their  welfare. 
Views  are  also  given  of  the  nursery  at  Feltham,  which  is  also 
on  rich  but  flat  land. 

The  Handyman’s  Book. 

“The  Handyman’s  Book  of  Tools,  Materials,  etc.”  Edited 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited,  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne.  Part  7  ;  price  6d. 

Part  7  of  this  monthly  publication  is  chiefly  devoted  to  such 
accessories  and  ornaments  of  the  garden  as  trellis-work,  porches, 
and  summer-houses.  Many  of  these  adjuncts  of  the  garden 
may  be  considered  as  ornamental  ;  others,  again,  are  useful, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  described  as  necessaries.  The  publi¬ 
cation  seems  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  workmen  in 
this  particular  branch  of  art,  as  the  various  objects  are  freely 
represented  by  sections,  plans,  and  the  finished  article.  They 


may  also  be  described  as  neatly-executed  pen-and-ink  drawings. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  those  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind,  and 
desirous  of  beautifying  their  garden,  could  get  many  hints 
from  its  pages  which  they  could  turn  to  useful  account  in 
making  rustic  houses  and  seats  for  their  own  use,  as  well  as 
ornamental  fences,  arches,  and  gateways  that  can  be  planted 
and  covered  with  Roses  and  other  climbers.  Even  the  rustic 
dove-cot  and  the  rustic  garden  flower-basket  are  not  overlooked. 
Log  huts  or  cabins  are  also  illustrated,  and  their  construction, 
but  would  rarely  find  a  use  in  this  country,  though  they  might 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  the  forester  at  some  'distance  from 
home.  These  drawings  are  very  numerous,  and  certainly  in¬ 
structive. 

English  Arboricultural  Society. 

“  Transactions  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society.”  Yol.  V., 
Part  7.  Printed  for  the  society,  and  sold  by  G.  and  T.  Coward” 
9,  Fisher  Street,  Carlisle,  1902-1903.  Price  2s.  6d. 

This  part  of  the  transactions  contains  a  report  of  the  twenty- 
first  annual  general  meeting,  held  in  London,  as  well  as  a  report 
of  the  summer  meeting  in  France.  An  account  of  a  presentation 
to  Mr.  John  Davidson,  J.P.,  Haydon-Bridge-on-Tyne,  is  also 
given  on  page  197,  and  his  portrait  faces  page  198.  Mr.  David¬ 
son  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society  since  its 
foundation  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  as  he  is  the  compiler  of 
the  transactions  of  the  society,  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
his  name  in  several  past  years. 

(  During  their  visit  to  France  the  party  visited  the  Foret  dt 
Compiegne,  in  which  many  useful  notes  were  taken  relating  t . 
the  timber  there.  The  forest  seems  to  be  utilised  as  a  game- 
preserve  for  deer,  rabbits,  woodcock,  and  other  game,  as  well 
as  for  forestry.  Owing  to  this  method  of  utilising  the  forest 
there  is  no  underwood,  and  the  ground  beneath  the  Oaks  is 
merely  covered  with  grass,  with  very  bad  effect  upon  the  trees 
themselves  as  far  as  the  production  of  timber  is  concerned. 
A  figure  is,  however,  given  showing  a  solitary  tree  that  has  been 
left  as  an  example  of  what  a  timber  tree  should  be  like.  French 
and  English  forestry  are  compared  in  their  several  aspects  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes.  The  party  had  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
of  inspecting  the  system  of  forestry,  which  is  not  represented 
to  any  great  extent  in  Britain,  so  that  the  excursion  had  an 
educational  value.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  this  country 
is  seen  in  the  Beech  woods  on  the  Chiltern  Hills. 

The  Literature  of  Gardening. 

Lnder  the  title  of  “  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Litera¬ 
ture,”  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,  2,  Duane  Street,  New  York,  issues  a  pamphlet  of  95 
pages,  containing  a  list  of  books  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  horticulture,  pomology,  botany,  forestry,  and  kindred 
subjects.  I  nder  the  title  of  each  book  a  short  descriptive  para¬ 
graph  is  given  of  the  main  features  of  each  book  respectively. 
As  far  as  we  observe,  all  the  books  are  in  the  English  language, 
so  that  they  include  books  that  may  have  been  written  by  anyone 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  British  Colonies,  and  by  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  America.  Many  rare  and  useful  books  are 
included,  and  some  of  these  must  necessarily  be  second-hand. 
Some  of  these  books  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  American  cousins  have  been  very 
active  during  recent  years  in  laying  hold  of  all  valuable  books, 
either  new  or  second-hand,  that  may  have  come  into  the  market-. 
That  has  necessarily  made  them  scarce  in  this  country,  and 
raised  the  price. 

One  and  All  Gardening. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  journal  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  92,  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.C.  It  is  issued  annually,  price  2d.  It  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  “  Garden  of  Life,”  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Owen 
Greening,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given.  This  chapter  is  very 
largely  illustrated  by  pictures  of  various  birds,  most  of  which 
are  well  known  either  in  the  garden  or  about  human  dwellings. 
There  are  also  some  photographs  of  frogs,  water-beetles,  and 
the  common  yellow  butterfly.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
culture  of  Sweet  Peas,  fruit  culture  for  small  gardens,  floral 
notes,  and  other  subjects,  most  of  which  are  well  illustrated  by 
photographs,  those  relating  to  the  floral  notes  being  interesting 
and  appropriate. 
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The  Gardening  World 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
leq iiately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  THE  Gardening  World. 
hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

And.  this  our  life,  exempt  from  every  haunt,  finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 

everything.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OP  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

March 28.  —TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
and  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4. — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23.— Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 

May  30.— Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 

June  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2Jd.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 

KEW°ne  P'ate  °f  ™E  ROCKERY  AT 

NEXT  \\  EEK  we  shall  present  a  Mono- 
cnrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA 

L 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Dripping  Well  at  Kew. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  rock  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  of  which  our  Supplement  re¬ 
presents  the  dripping  well,  is  now  twenty- one 
years  old,  and  therefore  come  of  age.  The 
rockery  itself  represents  the  bed  of  a  stream 
in  the  Pyrenees,  which  would  be  dry  in 
summer  and  allow  copious  vegetation  to 
spring  up.  The  pathway  is  514  ft.  long  and 
8  ft.  wide.  It  takes  a  tortuous  course 
throughout  its  length,  and  would  represent 
the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  being  sunk  below 
the  general  level.  On  either  side  of  this  the 
rocks  are  piled  up  in  various  forms,  and  five 
or  six  deep  bays  occur  at  intervals  in  its 
length.  The  dripping  well  occupies  one  of 
these  bays,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the 
water  forms  a  miniature  stream  running 
through  it,  as  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  and  disappearing  under  a  big  stone 
on  the  right.  This  stream  is  allowed  to  run 
constantly  during  the  summer,  so  that  it 
keeps  the  ground  on  either  side  of  it  in  a 
moist  condition,  thus  furnishing  the  means 
for  a  bog  bed.  The  soil  of  this  bed  consists 
chiefly  of  peat,  it  being  necessary  to  import 
fresh  material  not  only  for  the  bog  plants, 
but  for  all  other  subjects  on  the  rockery. 
The  natural  soil  is  pure  sand  a  short  way 
below  the  surface,  so  that  the  fresh  additions 
were  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants. 

A  number  of  the  plants  in  this  situation 
are  special,  but  others  would  represent 
general  types  cultivated  in  various  other  con¬ 
venient  situations.  For  instance,  above  the 
well  are  some  massive  plants  of  Yucca 
gloriosa,  which  frequently  flowers  at  Kew. 
The  background  is  shut  in  by  various  tall 
trees,  some  of  which  occupied  the  ground 
before  the  rockery  was  constructed,  and 
others  were  planted  at  the  time.  The  heights 
on  either  side  are  occupied  by  shrubbery, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Rhododendrons,  which 
usually  flower  well  in  their  season.  On  the 
high  rocks,  to  the  left,  is  a  plant  of  Atra- 
phaxis  lanceolata,  a  rare  shrub,  with  pale 


pink  flowers.  Close  to  it  is  a  large  bush 
of  Rosa  xanthina,  a  yellow  Rose  from 
Afghanistan.  Hugging  the  rocks  just  below 
this  Rose  is  a  large  patch  of  Iberis  semper- 
virens  garrexiana  superba  in  full  bloom. 

In  the  moister  positions  which  are  partly 
shaded  are  several  Ferns,  including  the  Male 
and  Lady  Fern,  Scolopendriums  in  quantity, 
Cystopteris  fragilis,  and  other  natives,  which 
sow  themselves  freely.  Just  out  of  view  is 
a  fine  plant  of  Osmunda  Regalis  cristata,  one 
of  the  few  varieties  of  the  Royal  Fern,  which 
depart  widely  from  the  type.  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  and  lower  corner  is  a  splendid 
mass  of  Rodgersia  podophylla,  which  was 
only  just  commencing  to  grow  when  the 
photograph  was  taken,  but  is  now  beginning 
to  have  quite  a  subtropical  effect.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  a  Horse  Chestnut, 
but  are  much  broader  and  more  massive  in 
appearance.  Just  behind  the  bushes  in  the 
foreground  is  a  new  species,  R.  pinnata,  from 
China,  which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  has  leaves 
very  much  like  the  previously-named  species 
in  shape,  but  at  present  they  are  smaller  and 
c*f  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue.  The  first-named 
one  usually  flowers  well,  producing  a  panicle 
of  flowers  resembling  those  of  a  Spiraea.  Just 
behind  R.  podophylla,  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  above,  may  be  seen  a  thriving  colony 
of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  now  in  bloom.  It  is 
a  near  ally  to  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  from 
Greece,  which  is  also  in  bloom.  Its  tubular 
and  pale  lavender  flowers  are  very  choice 
amongst  alpines.  Both  require  special  situa¬ 
tions  in  order  to  succeed  in  cultivation.  The 
roots  should  be  inserted  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks  of  a  porous  nature,  if  possible,  and  in 
situations  that  do.  not  receive  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun,  particularly  in  the  afternoon.  Their 
roots  must  really  be  kept  in  a  moist  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  soft  tissues  of  the  leaves  must 
not  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  though  a  little  sunshine  does 
no  harm  for  short,  periods.  Close  by  this  is 
a  fine  plant  of  Acaena  ovalifolia,  with  leaves 
resembling  those  of  a  Rose,  and,  indeed,  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  family,  though  a 
non-botanical  observer  would  scarcely  sus¬ 
pect  it.  Many  Campanulas  are  also  suited 
for  cultivation  under  these  conditions 
amongst  the  stones,  but  as  they  delight  in 
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full  sunshine  they  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  rockery. 

The  bog  garden  furnishes  the  conditions  suitable  for  many 
species  of  Primula,  and  during  the  springtime  this  bay  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  various  species,  including  P.  japonica,  P.  denti- 
culata,  P.  rosea,  and  P.  imperialis.  At  the  present  time  the 
Scotch  Primula  (P.  scotica)  is  in  full  bloom,  and  very  pretty. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the  Bird’s-eye  Primrose,  but 
has  broader  leaves. 

Close  to  the  dripping  well,  and  scarcely  observable  in  the 
picture,  is  a.  fine  patch  of  Cardamine  latifolia,  with  very  strong- 
growing  stems  and  leaves  and  large  rosy  flowers.  This  species 
comes  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  by  no  means  too  common  in 
cultivation.  About  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken  several 
species  of  the  Globe  Flower  were  in  full  bloom  and  others 
advancing,  though  the  yellow  flowers  are  rather  difficult  to 
reproduce,  and  therefore  not  so  conspicuous  as  they  really 
were  at  the  time.  Amongst  them  were  Trollius  europaeus,  T. 
asiaticus,  T.  a.  Fortunei,  with  its  rich  orange  flowers;  and 
various  others.  At  the  present  time  the  garden  variety  known 
as  Orange  Globe  is  in  full  bloom.  A  much  less  common  one, 
T.  europaeus  albidus,  is  only  yet  in  bud,  but  will  be  open  in 
a  few  days.  The  flowers  are  very  nearly  white — a  veiy  un¬ 
common  colour  amongst  the  Globe  Flowers,  which  naturally 
range  from  lemon  to  deep  orange.  Closely  allied  to  the  Globe 
Flowers  are  the  Marsh  Marigolds,'  single  and  double  forms  of 
which  are  represented  here.  Both  these  classes  of  plants 
closely  hug  the  .banks  of  the  stream,  and  their  roots  dip  into 
the  water,  and  they  are  very  luxuriant,  being  much  taller  now 
than  when  the  photo  was  taken.  Their  foliage,  as  will  be  seen, 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
In  a  native  state  the  Globe  Flowers  and  Marsh  Marigolds  love 
boggy  situations,  and  are  often  found  together,  though  the 
Trollius  ascends  the  mountains  to  much  greater  elevations  than 
the  ordinary  form  of  Marsh  Marigold. 

In  the  .same  bog  bed  is  a  piece  of  the  new  Lysichitum  camts- 
chatcense,  with  large,  oblong,  glaucous  leaves.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  our  hedges,  and 
has  a  large  hooded  yellow  spatlie.  It  comes  from  Siberia  and 
Japan,  and  we  hope  will  prove  hardy.  A  more  uncommon 
garden  plant  is  Sarracenia  Stevensii,  which  stood  out  the 
winter,  and  is  evidently  happy,  for  it  is  just  about  to  bloom. 
It.  is  a  hybrid  of  garden  origin.  The  large  shrub  on  the  banks 
of  the  streamlet  towards  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  Bog 
Myrtle  (Myrica  Gale),  whose  leaves  are  resinous  and  delight¬ 
fully  scented.  It  is  found  wild  in  boggy  places  not  very  far 
from  London,  but  is  far  more  plentiful  on  some  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  where  it  covers  acres  of  ground.  In.  a  damp  situa¬ 
tion  it  is  of  very  easy  cultivation. 

British  Orchids  are  not  forgotten,  seeing  that  two  of  the 
finest  of  them  have  been  conspicuous  ornaments  in  this  part 
of  the  rockery  for  some  years  past.  The  least  common  is 
Orchis  incarnata,  with  green  unspotted  leaves  and  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  beautifully  spotted  with  red  on  the  lip,  and 
surrounded  by  a.  line  of  the  same  colour.  Close  by  is  its  near 
relation  0.  latifolia,  with  large  purple  flowers  and  very  robust, 
handsomely-spotted  leaves.  These  'may  be  seen  in  the  very 
front,  of  the  picture  just  when  the  spear-shaped  leaves,  were 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  soil.  When  fully  developed  the 
stems  are  24  in.  to  30  in.  in  length. 

Several  Saxifragas  may  be  noted,  including  the  rare  S. 
cernua,  found  nowhere  in  this  country  except  on  a  small  area 
near  the  summit  of  Ben  Lawers.  It  is,  however,  represented 
on  the  Continent,  It  is  supposed  to  be  merely  an  alpine  form 
of  S.  granulate,  at  present,  starring  our  meadows  with  its 
white  flowers.  The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  most  of 
the'  flowers  are  awanting  and  their  place  taken  by  small  red 
bulbils,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  is  readily  propagated. 
Only  a  few  flowers  are  developed  on  the  top  of  the  stems.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  where  the  snow  lies  long  and  the 
season  is  short,  the  plant  is  able  to  propagate  itself  by  these 
bulbils,  even  if  the  flowers  do  not  get  fertilised.  Several  other 
mountain  plants  behave  in  the  same  way.  Another  Saxifraga 


here  is  the  yellow-flowered  S.  Sibthorpii,  an  annual  which  sows 
itself  annually,  and  sometimes  where  not  wanted.  But  even 
if  it  may  be  classed  as  a  weed,  it  is  certainly  a  veiy  pretty  one. 

Several  species  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  are  uncommon,  and 
very  pretty  plants  for  moist  places  on  the  rock  garden,  includ¬ 
ing  our  native  species,  Parnassia  palustris.  In  the  south  this 
is  a  very  rare  plant  indeed,  but  in  boggy  spots  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Scotland  it  is  sometimes  the  most  conspicuous  plant 
in  bloom  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  large  white 
flowers,  each  plant  bearing  only  one  bloom.  Less  known 
species  are  P.  asarifolia,  P.  fimbriata,  P.  caroliniana,  P.  nubi- 
cola,  and  P.  mysorensis,  some  of  which  are  now  throwing  up 
their  flower  stems.  There  ha.s  been  great  dispute  as  to  the 
affinities  of  these  beautiful  bog  plants,  but  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  they  belong  to  the  Saxifraga  family.  The 
Marsh  Violet  (V.  palustris),  the  mountain  Asphodel  (Tofieldia 
rufescens),  and  the  Adder’s-tongue  (Ophioglossum  vulgatum) 
are  also  here,  and  all  very  happy. 


Darwin  Tulips. 


As  the  years  go  by  the  number  of  Tulips  rapidly  increases, 
and  many  classifications  are  made,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  get 
any  nearer  a  reasonable  arrangement  of  the  forms  that  can 
be  understood  by  the  public  generally.  We  have  classifications 
into  Darwin  Tulips,  Cottage  Tulips,  Parisian  Boulevard  colours, 
sweet-scented  late  Tulips,  Rembrandt  Tulips,  the  English 
Florist  Tulips,  Parrot  Tulips,  the  old-fashioned  Flemish  Tulips, 
and  early-flowering  or  bedding  Tulips.  When  we  speak  of  the 
season  we  can  understand  the  classification  of  them  into  groups 
according  to  the  time  at  which  they  bloom.  It  is,  however, 
when  we  come  to-  the  late-flowering  Tulips  that  most  difficulty 
is  experienced.  Darwin  Tulips  are  selected  from  seedlings  oi 
T.  gesneriana  and  its  garden  progeny.  Unless  one  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  keep'  the  pedigree  of  these  late-flowering  varieties,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  distinction  can  be  made  between  Cottage 
Tulips  and  Darwin  Tulips. 

One  could  understand  it  if  all  pointed-flowered  varieties  were 
selected  and  classified  together  as  Cottage  Tulips,  while  all  the 
other  forms  distinctly  or  evidently  belonging  to  T.  gesneriana 
were  classed  under  the  heading  of  Darwin  Tulips.  It  seems, 
however,  that  many  varieties  clearly  belonging  to  T.  ges¬ 
neriana  may  be  placed  under  Cottage  or  Darwin  Tulips  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fancy  or  the  desire  of  the  party  making  the  classifi¬ 
cation.  For  instance',  Faerie  Queen,  The  Fawn,  and  Zomers- 
choo-n.  are  classed  as  Cottage  Tulips.  We  have  also  seen  a 
Tulip  grown  under  the  name  of  T.  gesneriana.  aurantiaca 
maxima,  which  scarcely,  if  at  all,  differed  from  Faerie  Queen, 
yet  why  the  first  should  be  merely  a  Cottage  Tulip  and  the 
other  classified  under  the  species  named  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
They  are  oblong  or  oval-shaped  Tulips,  with  the  rounded  and 
blunt  apex  characteristic  of  T.  gesneriana,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  parent  of  a.  large  number  of  forms  that  never  get  classed 


under  that  heading. 

The  Rembrandt  Tulips  are  merely  varieties  of  the  Darwin 
Tulips'  that  have  sported  into-  variegated  forms.  Some  ot 
these  are  showy  enough,  and  therefore  useful  for  garden  decoi a 
tion,  but  we  consider  them  inferior  to  the  self  colours  in  point 


beauty. 

Some  years  ago  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  looked  upon 
anvin  Tulips  as  not  yet  having  reached  a  state  of  perfection 
‘cause  they  had  not  had  time  to  become  rectified.  D 
urse,  that  was  a  mere  expression  from  a  florist’s  point  oi 
ew,  and  would  not  apply  to  the  society  as  a  whole  It  n 
tisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  they  have  recently  com 
iered  Darwin  Tulips  worthy  of  being  considered  on  tlieiij 
enits  for  certificates..  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  act 
at  a  separate,  committee— namely,  the  Narcissus  Commit  t 
-now  deals  with  these  flowers,  and  that  the  members  are  mo  » 
less  specialists  in  that  particular  class  of  flowers. 

}  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  is  that  Awards  of  Men  ' 
cently  granted  to-  such  varieties  as  Zulu  and  Zomersc  10  , 
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while  the  former  has  been  classed  as  a  Darwin  Tulip,  and  the 

latter  as  a  Cottage  Tulip.  , 

It  is  just  possible  and,  moreover,  very  probable  that  most 

or  all  of  the  Darwin  Tulips,  so  called,  will  in  the  course  of  tune 
„jv6  rise  to  variegated  Tulips  ;  we  shall  not  say  rectified,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  instance  they  are  hardly  likely  to  give  nse  to 
many  forms  at  all  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  Florists  Tulips 
n roller  Owing  to  the  method  of  selecting  Darwin  Tulips,  a 
Lie  number  of  them  are  not  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  breeders 
m-  mother  Tulips,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  base  of  the 
flowers  may  not  be  either  yellow  or  white.  This  outclasses 
them  at  once  as  a,  florist  flower,  even  m  the  seedling  or  initial 
stages.  A  large  number  of  them  are  furnished  with  blue  or 
black  blotches,  one  at  the  base  of  each  segment  of  the  flower, 
so  that  when  they  sport  into  variegated  forms,  these  blotc  i  s 
ZL  more  persistent  than  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  flower,  they  would  still  be  outside  the  pale  of  the  flons  ■ 
flower  D  woidd  be  clearly  a  mistake  then  to  wait  or  even 
desire  for  the  breaking  of  the  Darwin  Tulips,  as  they 
would  be  less  desirable  in  that  form  than  as  seifs,  tor 
warden  decoration. 


The  Aconite-Leaved  Crowfoot. 

The  ordinary  single  form  of  Ranunculus  aconiti- 
folius  is  not  a  particularly  showy  plant,  as  far  as 
flowers  are  concerned,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
blooms  are  small  and  perishable.  The  leaves  re¬ 
semble  those  of  an  Aconite  in  being  deeply  five-parted 
with  serrated  segments. 

The  double-flowered  form,  R.  a.  flore  pleno,  is  far 
more  ornamental  and  useful  from  a  garden  point  of 
view,  because  the  flowers  are  more  durable.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  common  plant,  however,  in  borders 
in  southern  gardens,  but  in  the  north  it  is  both 
plentiful  and  succeeds  admirably.  V  here  the  soil 
happens  to  be  of  a  dryish  nature,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  specially  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  digging 
and  manuring  it  with  leaf  mould  and  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure.  A  better  plan  still,  if  a  brook 
or  stream  runs  through  the  garden  or  grounds,  would 
be  to  plant  it  on  the  banks,  where  the  roots  can 
simply  dip  into  the  water.  Like  many  other  species 
of  Crowfoot,  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  to  maintain  its  foliage  in  good  condition 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  banks  of  a 
stream  or  pond  would,  therefore,  transform  this  plant 
into  one  of  the  most  useful  ornaments  of  the  garden. 
The  petals  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  closely 
imbricate,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  yellow 
Bachelors’  Buttons,  but  different  in  colour,  being 
pure  white. 


Oranges. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Spain  supplies  us  with 
most  of  the  Oranges  we  eat,  but  few  people  are  aware 
how  enormous  the  trade  has  become.  The  Spanish 
Orange  region  extends,  however,  over  Eastern  and 
Southern  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Alicante,  Murcia, 

Malaga,  and  Seville ;  and  in  parts  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia  the  trees  now  grow  in  forests.  A  single  full- 
grown  tree  will  yield  1,500,  and  at  times  as  many  as  1,800 
Oranges  in  a  season,  fruit-bearing  beginning  when  the  trees 
reach  their  sixth  year,  and  increasing  till  they  are  twenty,  when 
degeneration  usually  sets  in. 

The  extent  of  the  plantations  will  explain  the  magnitude  of 
the  exports.  To  quote  the  latest  available  figures,  in  the 
course  of  one  week  (February  15th  to  21st),  according  to  the 
trade  organ,  “  Los  Mercados,”  there  were  shipped  no  fewer 
*than  135,423  cases  of  Oranges  from  Spain  to  this  country, 
London  taking  40,539,  Liverpool  38,643,  Hull  25,034,  and 
Glasgow  11,013,  the  remainder  going  to  Manchester,  Bristol, 
and  Newcastle.  We  are  by  far  Spain’s  best  customer  for  this 
popular  fruit,  but  during  the  week  referred  to,  Antwerp,  Rot¬ 


terdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Christiania  also  took  56,916 
cases  among  them,  bringing  the  week’s  total  to  192,339  ;  while 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  February  21st  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  2,511,784  cases  of  various  sizes,  the 
smallest  containing  about  400,  and  the  largest  1,000. 


Clydesdale  Fruit  Prospects. 

The  fruit-growers  in  and  around  the  upper  valley  of  _  the 
Clyde  have  been  viewing  with  grave  concern  the  continuance 
of  the  present  wet  and  cold  weather.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  fruit  trees  are  usually  in  full  blossom,  but  the  absence 
of  heat  and  sunshine  is  very  marked  in  the  appearance  of  the 
orchards.  About  the  middle  of  April  as  many  as  from  20  deg. 
to  26  deg.  of  frost  were  registered  in  the  night-time,  and  this 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Pear  and  Plum  trees,  where  the 


Ranunculus  aconitifolius  floee  pleno. 


buds  were  but  in  the  process  of  forming.  The  damage  done 
cannot  yet  be  estimated  thoroughly,  but  growers  anticipate 
a  very  light  crop,  if  not.  an  entire  failure.  Much  the  same 
is  the  case  as  regards  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants. 
In  the  higher  situated  and  sheltered  situations  the  damage 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  extensive,, but  in  the  low-lying  places 
there  has  been  almost  a  total  blighting.  The  Strawberry 
plants  were  not  in  far  enough  forward  condition  for  frost  to 
affect  them,  so  that  they  have  escaped.  The  plants  are  not 
yet  in  blossom,  however,  so  that  the  berries  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  late  in  coming  on  the  market.  A  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  would,  however,  bring  them  along  rapidly,  as  Strawberries 
readily  respond  to  the  influence  of  sunshine. 
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We  a;ll  know  what  the  slug  is,  a.nd  would  be  overjoyed  at  being 
able  to  exterminate  the  whole  species.  But  how  ?  That’s  the 
question.  They  maul  the  bulbs,  they  eat  the  Primroses,  and 
chew  up  the  Pyrethrums, 

*  *  * 


A  cottager  was  recently  bewailing  the  great  trouble.  What 
she  was  to  do  she  didn’t  know,  and  I  didn’t  either,  save 
advising  the  old  much-hackneyed  remedies. 

*  * 


By  the  way,  the  same  good  lady  recently  showed  me  some 

Dahlia  roots  which  had  been  left  in  the  open  ground. 

*  *  * 

They  were  perfect,  yet  my  own  carefully  stored  tubers  have 
never  kept  so  badly.  Quite  one-third  of  my  stock  has  gone  over 
the  border ;  not  in  the  border,  but  over,  right  away  into  the  dust  . 
bin. 

*  *  * 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  Zonal  plants,  and,  to  remind  me  of 
suoh,  the  list  of  Bore  and  Sons,  Barrow  Hill,  Chesterfield,  is  at 
hand. 

*  *  * 

I  believe  this  firm  catalogues  the  largest  number  of  varieties 
of  any  firm  I  know  of.  Many  new  things  are  offered,  including 
a  new  improved  white  single  raised  by  a  dear  friend  who  1 

regret  to  say  has  gone  on  his  long  journey. 

*  *  * 


The  variety  is  named  “  Coronation,”  and  the  raiser  informed 
me,  prior  to  his  unexpected  death,  that  it  was  one  of  the  very 
best  of  its  class,  both  as  regards  its  bloom  and  growth. 


In  addition  to  Zonals,  numerous  new  Fuchsias  are  to  be  had, 
besides  novelties  in  Abutilons,  Lantanas,  Petunias,  Oxalis, 
Primula  obcon.ioa,  and  other  greenhouse  plants.  Among  them 
is  the  Shoo  Fly  plant,  referred  to  awhile  ago.  Also  Parrot’s 
Feather,  Myriophyllum  proserpinaeoides,  a  remarkably  pretty 
aquatic  plant  with  feathery  whorls,  which  run  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  making  . a  delightful  subject  for  a  window.  I  remember 
seeing  a  bowl  of  this  suspended  in  a  window,  and  the  long  traits 

of  pale  green  over  the  sides  was  indeed  a  picture. 

*  *  * 

I  am  not  aware  as  to  how  one  has  to  induce  Veitch’s  to  present 
one  of  their  books  entitled  “  The  Veitohian  Nurseries,”  but  the. 
superb  views  of  their  four  nurseries,  together  \%ith  the  portraits 
of  five  of  the  great  family,  is  indeed  a  work  of  art, 

■3 1  TV  * 

If  Englishmen  desired  to  form  a  golf  link  they  would  not  look 
for  a  place  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Americans,  however,  are 
different.  The  Cleveland  links  were  once  oovered  with  huge 

boulders,  which  had  to  be  dragged  or  carted  away. 

*  *  * 

Then  dozens  of  Italian  emigrants  were  for  months  removing 
the  smaller  stones,  after  which  steam  rollers,  new  soil,  and 

other  up-to-date  devices  were  brought  into  play. 
r  *  *  * 

Yet  to-day  these  links  rank  among  the  best. 

*  *  * 

A  pile  of  energy  and  a  good  stock  of  dollars  will  work  wonders 
in  America. 


I  am  in  a  little  quandary  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Peebles,  on  page  266. 

■it  ^  ^ 

It  appears  as  if  he  were  charging  me  with  advising  tree  plant¬ 
ing  at  3ft.  apart,  although  I  have  no  recollection  of  suoh  a  state¬ 
ment-  *  *  * 

On  pa^e  202  “  A  W.”  urges  the  formation  of  orchards  in  this 
manner. °  However,  as  Mr.  Peebles  asks  for  “Cal’s”  opinion,  I 
may  say  at  once  I  disagree  with  suoh  close  planting.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  dwarf  bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock  come 
into  bearing  much  more  quickly,  and  require  less  room,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  argued  that  such  trees  are  suitable  for  permanent 
orchards  which  are  expected  to  produce  large  quantities  of  fruit 
for  an  indefinite  period. 


The  full  standard  is  the  tree  for  market  work. 

*  *  * 

A  point  advanced  by  Mr.  Peebles  rather  puzzles  me,  for  he 
remarks  that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  plant  9,680  trees  in  the 
middle  of  a  10-acre  field,  thus  leaving  8  acres  in  a  slovenly  con¬ 
dition. 

*  *  * 

Granting  that  a  man  did  plant  that  number  of  trees  at  3ft, 
apart,  why  should  he  have  8  acres  of  waste  land  ? 

*  *  * 

Respecting  the  removal  of  the  crop,  even  if  a  grower  did  plant 

3ft.  apart,  he  assuredly  would  place  them  in  rows  at  a  greater 
distance  than  from  plant  to  plant.  If  he  did  not,  then  he  would 

be  as  stupid  as  Mr.  Peebles  imagines  he  would  be. 

*  *  * 

However,  if  “  Cal  ”  were  dropped  into  a  2-acre  orchard, 
similar  to  what  he  pictures,  I  guess  it  would  not  take  long  Dr 

him  to  get  out,  Apples  and  all. 

■*  *  * 


Maybe  Mr.  Peebles  thinks  he  is  an  arm-chair  gardener  with 
a  profound  dislike  for  work.  Had  he  seen  “  Cal  ”  recently  hack¬ 
ing  out  a  number  of  disreputable  Damson  trees,  which  were 
planted  some  50  years  ago  in  a  style  resembling  that  pictured  by 
him,  viz.,  4ft.  apart,  and  standards  to  wit,  he  would  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  Cal  ”  shone  fairly  well  as  an  axe  slinger. 

y. 

However,  as  “A.  W.”  stated  in  his  letter,  the  trees  can  be 
shifted  as  soon  as  needful,  but  unfortunately  many  people  would 
hesitate  at  the  critical  period.  A  form  of  tree  that  “  will  ”  allow 
close  planting,  even  to  the  extent  of  l^-ft.  in  the  rows,  is  the 
cordon;  but  this  is  strictly  the  private  man’s  tree,  not-  the 
market  man’s. 

*  w  * 


For  the  former,  with  little  space  at  his  command,  nothing  can 
be  better,  I  myself  ha  ving  some  90  trees  under  my  care.  I  or 
the  market  man  there  is  only  one  form  of  tree,  the  standard  , 

moreover  he  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  it  free  from  grass. 

*  *  * 


Grass  orchards  are  a 
d  iscountenanced. 


relic  of  the  old  days, 
*  *  * 


and  it  should  be 


Whilst  on  this  point  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Boer  delegates  now  in  Canada. 

*  *  * 

When  visiting  the  Niagara  fruit  district  they  expressed  un¬ 
bounded  delight  >at  the  cleanliness  of  the  orchards. 

*  *  * 


Not  a  bit  of  grass  or  other  crop, 


possession. 


*  li¬ 


the  Apple  trees  having  sole 
* 


On  asking  why  the  growers  did  not  cultivate  oorn  under  the 
trees  as  was  -done  in  South  Africa,  they  were  quietly  informed 
that  if  Canadians  practised  such  methods  the  result  would  be 

some  corn,  some  Apples,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  either. 

*  *  * 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  above  remarks  are  the  views  of  a 
Mr.  Hitchins  in  the  “  Rural  New  Yorker.”  This  gentleman  is  an 
extensive  grower,  and  -for  several  years  he  has  had  his  orchards 
down  to  grass. 

*  *  * 

The  latter  is  mowed  twice  annually,  and  the  clippings  are  piled 
around  the  trees. 

*  *  * 

The  claim  is  that  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility 
through  the  rotting  of  these  mulchings,  while  the  roots  are  saved 
from  disturbance  by  ploughing,  as  was  formerly  adopted  to 
keep  the  soil  open.  How  long  such  orchards  will  remain  free 
from  insects  is  another  question,  but  personally  I  imagine  those 
heaps  of  decaying  grass  should  prove  a  happy  hunting  and  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  all  the  sundry  pests  that  prey  upon  fruits. 

A  note  from  a  friend  in  Hunts  informs  me  that  wells  are 
drying  out,  and  deeper  boring  is  becoming  necessary. 

Despite  this,  we  learn  of  the  terrible  waste  daily  going  °n.  Mr- 
W.  Whittaker  recently  instanced  a  case  where  5,000,000  gallons 
were  daily  pumped  into  a  tidal  river. 

u  ^ 

At  the  Severn  Tunnel  16,000,000  gallons  are  daily  wasted. 

*  *  * 

If  it  were  used  for  irrigating  purposes  things  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  it  all  goes  into  the  sea. 
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A  Note  on  Tree  Paeonies. 

There  are  many  methods  adopted  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Tree  Paeony,  but  none  prove  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  graft¬ 
ing  usin'?  the  herbaceous  type  as  the  stock.  The  two  species 
best  adapted  for  stocks  are,  undoubtedly,  Paeony  alba  and  P. 
officinalis.  Those  who  intend  to  propagate  their  own  Paeonies, 
and  everybody  should,  should  obtain  a  strong  batch  of  either  oi 
the  two  above-mentioned  species.  If  old  plants  of  the  herbaceous 
Paeony  are  growing  in  the  garden  they  may  be  divided  if  only  a 
few  stocks  are  required,  but  where  a  quantity  are  to  be  worked 
it  is  better  to  sow  seed  in  frames  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  The  scions 
bein'?  put  directly  on  to  the  roots,  it  is  essential  to  obtain 
sound  healthy  roots,  and  therefore  careful  attention  should  be 
„ iy en  ’to  their  preparation.  The  soil  in  which  the  tubers  are 
produced  should  be  rich  and  light  in  order  to  induce  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plump,  fleshy  growth.  About  the  first  week  m  August 
take  up  the  tubers,  and  select  the  finest  pieces  for  stocks,  taking 
care  to  remove  all  buds  that  may  develop.  The  scions  should  be 
made  from  young  shoots  that  have  not  flowered.  Cut  them  off 
at  a  joint,  and  then  cut  them  to  a  wedge  shape,  and  having 
taken  .a  piece  from  the  tuber,  fit  in  the  prepared  scion  exactly 
and  carefully,  and  surround  the  union,  with  wax  or  clay.  Be 
sure  to  put  in  the  scion  as  soon  as  the  wedge  is  cut,  as  if  it  is 
allowed  to  dry  even  slightly  failure  is  courted.  After  the  graft¬ 
in'?  is  complete  plant  the  tubers  in  frames,  so  that  the  union  is 
just  below  the  surface.  If  done  carefully  the  plants  will  be  fit 
for  removing  the  following  spring.  Pem. 

Insectivorous  Plants  and  their  Peculiarities- 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  all  flowering  plants  are  those 
included  in  the  natural  order  Droseracece,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  well-known  genus  Drosera,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Sundew.  No  less  than  90  out  of  the  100  species  (all. of  which 
are  carnivorous)  belong  to  the  genus  Drosera.  Of  the  remaining 
species  ten  are  distributed  among  half  as  many  genera.  I  con¬ 
sider  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  Dionaea  Muscipula,  the 
Venus’s  Fly  Trap.  In  fact,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be 
claiming  too  much  to  claim  this  as  the  most  interesting  of  all 
plants.  It  is  to  be  found  wild  only  in  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  in  boggy  places  in  peat  soil.  It 
is  called  after  Dione,  one  of  the  names  of  Venus. 

I  should  now  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  more  minute 
structure,  and  to  the  interesting  functions  carried  on  by  the 
various  organs  of  this  vegetable  curiosity.  Should  any  of  my 
readers  be  unfamiliar  with  this  plant  in  its  living  state,  I  would 
refer  you  to  a  picture  of  the  leaf,  which  can  be  seen  in  almost  any 
text-book  of  botany. 

The  short  rhizome  bears  a  rosette  of  leaves,  and  later  a  flowering 
stem,  the  whole  appearing  very  insignificant  to  the  glance.  The 
leaves,  however,  on  examination  prove  to  be  of  the  most  highly 
specialised  structures  to  be  found  among  the  vegetable  organs  of 
the  plant  kingdom.  The  lower  portion  of  the  leaves  consists  of  a 
winged  petiole,  whose  function  is  that  of  ordinary  carbon-hydrogen 
“  assimilation.”  The  leaves  are  two-lobed,  while  on  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  are  scattered  six  coarse  hairs,  commonly  known  as  trigger 
hairs,  three  being  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  Scattered  upon  the 
upper  surface  also  are  a  number  of  small  red  dots,  which,  when 
seen  under  the  microscope,  have  the  structure  of  secretory  glands. 
The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  fringed  with  a  number  of  sharp 
spines. 

The  trigger  hairs  possess  great  irritability.  If  you  pass  a  straw 
lightly  across  one  of  these  hairs  no  noticeable  result  will  occur, 
but  if  you  repeat  the  action,  no  matter  how  lightly,  the  leaf  will 
instantly  close.  The  midrib  also  possesses  great  irritability, 
acting  as  a  hinge,  the  marginal  teeth  or  spines  fitting  between 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  gin  trap.  Mutual  friction 
apparently  renders  them  more  difficult  to  open.  The  reason  for 
the  trigger  hairs  requiring  the  second  touch  is  clearly  obvious, 
for  should  it  close  at  a  momentary  touch  it  would  very  often  be  a 
great  waste  of  energy.  Should  a  small  fragment  of  beef  or  some 
ot  ler  such  food  substance  be  put  on  the  leaf  so  that  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  trigger  hairs,  you  will  see  that  the  leaf  instantly 
closes.  If  after  about  an  hour  or  two  you  forcibly  open  one  of 
ie  ear  es,  you  will  find  the  beef  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion. 

is  secretion  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  contain  an  enzyme 
auied  to  the  enzymes  of  the  animal  stomach.  That  the  food 


undergoes  a  process  of  digestion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  little  or 
none  is  found  remaining  when  the  leaf  opens  again.  It  will  also 
be  noticed  that  the  leaves  which  close  through  being  in  contact 
with  food  substance  remain  closed  much  longer  than  the  others. 
The  little  red  dots  before  mentioned  secrete  the  slimy  fluid,  the 
process  of  digestion  usually  taking  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The 
soil  where  this  plant  grows  being  deficient  in  combined  nitrogen 
(nitrates,  etc.)  to  remedy  the  deficiency,  the  leaves  are  specially 
modified  to  form  an  ingenious  trap  to  capture  small  insects. 

I  had  intended  dealing  with  the  Sarracenia,  Nepenthes, 
Drosera,  etc.,  but  space  will  not  permit  ;  but  with  the  editor’s 
consent,  I  will  probably  deal  with  those  on  a  future  occasion. 
[Yes,  certainly. — Ed.]  Harold  J.  Baker. 


Hybrid  Water  Lilies- 

Water  Lilies  vary  considerably  in  the  form  of  their  stems  or 
the  parts  from  which  their  leaves  and  flowers  spring.  N.  caro- 
lmiana  and  some  of  the  N.  odorata  section  have  rhizomes 
which  are  easily  divided.  N.  flava  (although  it  did  not  prove 
hardy  here)  covered  the  mud  during  the  summer  with  stolons 
as  freely  as  a  Strawberry  plant.  But  most  of  the  hybrids  have 
a  thick  feshy  base,  with  one  or  more  buds  or  “  leads,”  the 
number  of  these  varying  according  to  the  variety.  N.  Lavdekeri 
rosea  is  extremely  shy  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  now  a  more 
prolific  variety,  N.  Laydekeri  prolifera.  Others  increase  so 
rapidly  that  nothing  but  the  large  demand  for  them  can  have 
kept  the  price  so  high.  It  is  a  tact  that  unless  divided  every 
two  or  three  years,  most  of  them  grow  so  thickly  that  neither 
foliage  nor  flowers  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Now  with  the  ordinary  garden  tools  it  is  not  easy  to  dig  up 
a  Lily  plant  equal  in  size  to  a  three-year-old  Rhubarb  stool  in 
2ft.  of  water.  Here  a  little  help  from  the  blacksmith  facilitates 
the  operation.  A  keen-edged  spade  has  a  long  simple  shaft 
fitted  to  it  in  place  of  the  ordinary  handle,  while  the  corners 
which  always  catch  in  the  leaf  stalks  have  a  small  guard  rivetted 
to  them,  the  other  encl  being  fastened  to  the  handle  6in.  from 
the  blade.  With  this  the  roots  can  be  severed  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  plant,  afterwards  lifting  it  out  with  a  two- 
tined  drag  hoe,  when  it  can  be  divided  at  discretion.  The 
sections  are  afterwards  weighted  and  returned  to  the  places 
chosen  for  them,  pressing  their  roots  into  the  mud  when  the 
water  has  cleared.  Any  side  buds  that  form  on  choice  varieties 
car.  be  taken  off  with  a  small  slice  of  the  stem  attached,  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  piece  of  turf,  planted  in  a  tub,  and  grown  on  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Nymphaeas  are  longer  than  most  plants  in  perfecting  their 
seeds.  When  ripe  the  pods  open  and  the  seeds,  surrounded 
by  a  jelly-like  substance,  float  on  the  water.  After  collecting 
them  with  a  hair  sieve  place  them  in  a  shallow  tub,  3in.  of  loam 
and  6in.  of  water,  putting  it  in  a  warm,  sunny  corner,  taking 
great  care  when  renewing  the  water  not  to  disturb  the  soil. 
Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  were,  I  believe,  the  first  English 
nurserymen  to  offer  hybridised  seed  for  sale.  It  would  He  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  what  success  attended  efforts  to  raise  plants 
from  it. 

Weeds  are  sometimes  very  troublesome.  The  Vernal  Water 
Starwort  (Callitriche  verna)  is  especially  a  nuisance  just  as  the 
Lilies  commence  to  grow.  But  the  Floating  Pond  Weed  (Pota- 
mogeton  natans)  is  far  more  difficult  to  eradicate  ;  its  under¬ 
ground  roots  are  so  brittle  that  they  are  not  easily  got  out.  An 
old-fashioned  daisy  rake,  with  collecting  pan  cut  out,  and  a 
brace  fitted  to  strengthen  the  teeth,  is  the  most  serviceable  of 
all  the  tools  I  have  yet  tried  for  weeding. 

In  early  spring  some  damage  is  caused  by  water  snails,  etc., 
depositing  their  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  causing 
them  to  curl  and  become  deformed,  but  from  this  the  plants 
soon  recover.  In  hot  weather  aphis  infest  those  parts  of  the 
plants  which  are  above  the  water  level,  but  the  worst  plague 
is  a  small  black  grub,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  July  or 
August,  and  eats  channels  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  slugworm  (Eriocampa  limacina)  does  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Pear.  I  remember  Mons.  L.  Marliac,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  R.H.S.,  recommended  jdacins  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  mixture  of  colza  and  paraffin  oil  as  pre¬ 
ventative  of  insect  attacks,  but  as  the  leaves  attacked  are  gene¬ 
rally  above  the  water  level  this  does  not  reach  the  marauders. 
Spraying  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  quassia  extract  is  the 
only  remedy  that  has  proved  efficacious.  J.  C. 
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The  Cultivation  of  the  Celery. 

The  wild  Celery  plant  is  found  all  over  Europe.  The  best 
is  found  growing  on  -a  strong  clay  soil  ;  in  this  way  they 
grow  hardier.  Where  grown  on  loose  soil,  it  grows  too  fast, 
in  consequence  is  loose  in  texture,  grows  tall  and  delicate, 
has  a  want  of  crispness  and  flavour.  The  celery  likes  a 
compost  soil  to  thrive  in,  has  a  strong  root,  likes  warmth, 
cannot  take  up  food  in  a  cold  soil  ;  unless  it  takes  up  food  it 
will  be  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  Celery  requires  a  good  deal 
of  heat  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  If  grown  too  fast  it  is  apt  to 
go  with  disease  and  rot,  which  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 
The  Celery  can  take  up  impurities  through  the  stick  ;  when 
grown  on  a  sewage  farm  it  should  be  protected  with  brown  paper 
round  the  stick,  to  keep  it  from  the  impurities  in  the  soil. 

Celery  is  best  grown  in  trenches,  with  a  fair  lot  of  farmyard 
manure,  half  rotten  preferable;  tread  down  firmly,  as  it  regu¬ 
lates  the  heat,  so  that  it  does  hot  all  escape  at  once  and  become 
too  hot  for  the  roots.  The  manure  should  be  8  degrees  higher 
than  the  soil  around.  A  good  compost  to  plant  in  is  two  parts 
soil  and  three  parts  manure,  well  mixed  together,  which  suits 
them  best,  as  it  will  not  excite  the  plants  too  much  when  first 
planted.  Make  the  soil  firm,  as  it  means  a  firm  texture  in  the 
stick.  A  good  manure  to  add  to  the  soil  is  rape  dust,  a  slow 
nitrogenous  food  that  improves  flavour,  and  bone  meal  to  build 
up  firmly  and  crisp.  Before  planting  out  Celery  it  should  be 
well  watered,  to  get  it  to  lift  with  good  balls,  and  the  plants  are 
more  easily  divided,  with  less  injury  to  the  roots.  When  the 
plants  are  a  foot  high  give  a  little  fresh  sweet  soil  around  them. 
It  puts  fresh  vigour  into  them,  and  strengthens  them.  Give 
soil  as  often  as  necessary,  and  remove  all  unnecessary  growth 
before  doing  so.  Alex.  McPherson. 

Grimston  Manor  Gardens, 

Gilling  East,  York. 


Bulbs  for  Bedding. 

Where  it  is  the  practice  to  bed  out  bulbs  for  spring  and 
summer  flowering  in  beds  or  borders  in  the  flower  garden  the 
time  is  now  approaching  when  these  require  to  be  removed  for 
summer  bedding  plants,  so  a  few  words  with  regard  to  lifting 
and  keeping  the  bulbs  for  the  ensuing  season  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  young  readers  of  this  paper.  As  so  much  depends  on 
the  treatment  that  bulbs  receive,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  bear 
in  mind  the  nature  of  the  bulbs,  to  which  country  they  belong, 
to  ascertain  as  near  their  natural  mode  of  growth  as  possible, 
and  to  act  up  to  it  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  As 
there  can  be  such  a  wide  field  to  choose  from  under  this  heading, 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  most  used  for  that 
purpose  above  mentioned,  which  may  be  termed  hardy  bulbs. 
For  example,  take  Tulips.  In  many  gardens  these  will  still 
be  in  flower,  owing  chiefly  to  the  sunless  weather  which  we  have 
been  experiencing  of  late  ;  but  in  lifting  these  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  lift  the  bulbs  with  as  much  soil  adhering  to  them 
as  possible,  replanting  them  in  some  convenient  place,  where 
they  can  be  carefully  treated  until  the  leaves  die  off,  after  which 
they  can  be  lifted  and  dried,  afterwards  stored  away  in  some 
dry  house  until  again  required  for  replanting.,  A  great,  many 
growers  throw  out  their  bulbs  after  one  year  s  flowering,  but 
they  can  be  used  advantageously,  and  flower  freely  for  years 
to  come  if  carefully  handled.  Hyacinths  should  be  treated 
similarly  to  the  Tulip,  therefore  it  is  needless  giving  details 
with  regard  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  take  bulbous  Irises, 
Fritillarias,  Snowdrops,  and  many  of  the  Lilies.  These,  of 
course,  do  not  require  to  be  lifted  ;  in  fact,  should  not  be,  but 
are  subjected  to  a  period  of  dryness  injurious  to  them,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  to  buyers,  when  in  the  market;  but  m 
ordinary  circumstances  dryness  should  be  averted  with  that 
class  of  bulbs.  The  above-mentioned  bulbs,  including  _  many 
others  omitted,  should  be  planted  at  least  six  inches  in  the 
soil  to  prevent  injury  from  frosts.  A  good  coating  of  short 
stable  litter  proves  a  good  preventive  from  frosts,  and  also 
stimulates  the  growth  ^too,  removing  all  carefully  when  the 
bulbs  make  their  appearance  in  spring,  to  give  a  tidier  look  to 
the  surroundings.  In  my  estimation  bulb  borders  should  be 
more  commonly  seen  in  private  gardens,  where,  with  such  a 
variety  as  it  is  now  able  t'o  possess,  the  display  of  bloom  can  be 


kept  up  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  which  looks  so  very 
effective  when  neatly  arranged.  Modern. 

How  to  Grow  Mixed  Fruit  with  Plants. 

I  have  a  very  small  house  to  make  use  of,  which  is  26  ft.  long, 
11  ft.  wide,  and  is  built  on  a  3  ft.  6  in.  wall,  with  four  rows  of 
pipes  in  it.  The  stages  are  the  same  height  as  the  wall,  and  are 
made  flat  with  galvanised  iron.  They  are  boarded  up  at  the 
sides  to  keep  the" heat-  for  bottom  heat.  One  end  is  left  open  for 
heat  to  come  out  to  plants,  and  my  house  is  kept  about  76  decrees. 

1  have  grown  some  good  Coleus,  Gloxinias,  and  Ferns  in  it 
through  the  winter  months,  and  I  have  now  got  it  full  of  a  good 
collection  of  fruit. 

I  have-  got  2  in.  of  ashes  on  the  stages,  which  are  4  ft.  wide, 
leaving  a  path  3  ft.  wide.  Tomatos  are  the  first  fruit  I  shall 
mention.  I  placed  these  on  the  back  of  my  stage  on  March  14th, 
out  of  48  pots,  about  18  in.  apart,  growing  them  up  on  one 
stem  about-  5  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  keeping  all  side-shoots  cut 
out.  I  have  allowed  enough  soil  for  each  plant  that  would  about 
fill  a  12  in.  pot,  being  a  mixture  of  loam,  old  mushroom  bed,  and 
a  little  sand.  Into  this  they  very  soon  root  and  grow.  Do  not 
give  too  much  soil,  thinking  to  get  the  Tomatos  better,  but 
keep  to  that  amount,  feeding  them  with  a  little  Clay’s  Fertiliser. 
When  they  have  set  their  fruits,  what  they  like  most,  I  find, 
is  a  good  bit  of  moss  laid  on  the  soil,  which  when  watered  keej,- 
nice  and  damp  ;  they  root  freely  into  this.  They  are  about  1  ft. 
from  the  glass.  I  cut  the  leaves  half  off  where  more  light  is 
necessary.  To  let  you  know  how  well  they  do  in  this  way,  I 
have  fifty  Tomatos  in  one  cluster  of  one  kind.  I  am  growing 
three  kinds — the  Up-to-Date,  and  the  other  two  are  what  a  friend 
brought  from  America.  I  call  them  the  Queen  and  the  Italian 
Cluster.  The  Queen  beats  the  Up-to-Date  because  it  fruits  at 
about  the  third  or  fourth  eye  from  its  root,  and  when  in  their 
prime  they  throw  from  four  to  six  Tomatos  at  each  cluster. 
The  Italian  Cluster  gives  between  twenty  and  fifty  Tomatos  to 
the  cluster  and  comes  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  being  a  beautiful 
firm  Tomato  for  a  gentleman's  table.  I  started  cutting  these 
Tomatos  on  May  13th,  and  I  will  refer  to  them  later  on. 

Another  fruit  I  am  growing  in  this  house  is  Melons.  These 
were  treated  with  double  the  soil  and  double  the  space  of  Toma¬ 
tos.  I  am  growing  so  as  to  get  a  succession  of  fruits,  which  is 
■clone  by  pinching  one  plant  at  sixteen  joints  from  its  roots, 
another  at  twenty  joints,  and  another  at  twenty-four  joints  from 
the  roots.  The  one  pinched  at  sixteen  will  fruit  first.  Leave 
about  four  Melons  on  one  plant,  which  are  quite  enough  to  finish 
properly.  I  cut  them  when  they  look  ripe,  and  place  them  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  same  house,  which  finishes  them  off 
nicely  by  the  sun.  Pinch  them  at  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  and 
keep  them  watered,  or  else  the  crop  will  be  spoiled.  I  am  also 
growing  Cucumbers  in  the  same  house,  treating  them  the  same  as 
the  Melons  at  the  roots.  I  pinched  these  plants  at  their  twelfth 
joint.  Then  it  breaks  out  from  the  joint,  and  Cucumbers  come 
on  these  side-shoots,  which  are  pinched  one  leaf-joint  above  the; 
Cucumber.  They  will  keep  bi’eaking  and  showing  fruit,  but  yon 
must  use  judgment  as  to  how  many  the  plant  will  carry ;  sis 
or  eight  are  quite  enough  for  the  first  crop.  Cucumbers  will  alway. 
come  well  without  setting  them ;  if  you  set  them  they  will  only 
be  fit  for  seed,  as  they  will  come  quite  thick  at  one  end  and 
thin  at  the  other.  Syringe  Cucumbers  and  Melons  once  a  da\ 
in  medium  weather,  but  twice  in  very  hot  weather.  I  sene 
photograph  of  Tomatos  and  Melons.  The  Cucumbers  are  noi 
large  enough,  but  they  are  photographed  with  the  Melons.  There 
are  the  two-  kinds  of  Tomatos  shown,  and  by  this  the  reader: 
may  see  how  they  grow.  A.  C.  Wallace. 

The  Vineries,  Sipson,  Yiewsley,  R.S.O. 

[The  photographs  showed  good  crops  of  the  subjects  described 
with  plants  beneath  them,  but  they  were  not  very  suitable  foi 
reproduction. — Ed.] 


The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers  Competition  wa 
awarded  to  “Heather  Bell”  for  his  article  on  “ Growing 
Onions  for  Exhibition  on  Heavy  Soil,”  page  496. 
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MANCHESTER. 

May  30th  to  June  3rd. 

(Concluded  from  page  499.) 

Silver  Medals.— Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Timperley,  staged  a  table 

of  well-grown  plants.  .  ,  ,,  ,,  „ 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Drown  and  Tait  for  cut  Lily  of  the  valley, 
Palms,  Gladioli,  and  Iris  in  good  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas,  amongst 
which  were  Baden  Powell,  Gorgeous,  Black  Knight,  Emily 
Eckford,  Mr.  Jos.  Chamberlain,  and  Lady  Mary  Currie. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson  for  white  Stocks,  Mignonette, 

and  Verbenas.  .  ,,  • 

The  Ranlagh  Nursery  Co.,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  for  their 

new  acquisition  Asparagus  myriocladus. 

Amongst  the  extensive  outside  exhibits  were  varied  imple¬ 
ments  required  in  horticulture.  ^  . 

The  management,  as  usual,  was  under  the  able  control  ot  Mr. 
P.  Weathers,  curator,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Paul,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

O 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  9th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  very  crowded  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
matter  of  exhibits.  Herbaceous  plants  were  present  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities,  taking  up  a  deal  of  space.  Roses  were  also 
well  represented,  indeed  abundant,  as  were  Orchids,  Kalan- 
choes,  Gloxinias,  Carnations,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  Ferns. 
Herbaceous  plants,  Roses,  and  Orchids  were,  however,  the  three 
most  predominant  elements  of  the  show. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a  large  and  very  choice  collection  of 
Orchids.  Very  prominent  in  this  exhibit  were  large  and  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Thunia  veitchiana  superba,  Miltonia  ^vexi- 
laria,  M.  v.  gigantea,  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  variety,  Vanda 
teres,  Cypripedium  Stonei  superbum,  and  others.  The  last 
named  carried  seven  flowers  on  two  scapes,  and  was  a  large 
and  well-coloured  variety.  Very  choice  were  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Rex,  0.  c.  truffautianum,  Trichopilia  crispa,  and  Den- 
drobium  illustre.  The  last  named  is  a  hybrid  between  D.  dal- 
housianuni  and  D.  chrysotoxum.  The  rare  and  valuable 
Cypripedium  Stonei  platytaenium  carried  two  of  its  unique 
and  handsomely-blotched  flowers.  The  rare  and  beautiful 
scarlet-flowered  Hexisia  bidentata  was  also  exhibited.  Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  also  exhibited  a  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  variegated  Panicum. 
He  had  very  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Laeliocattleya 
Canhamiana.  Very  choice  were  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Alfred  Smee, 
with  a  well-flowered  and  richly-coloured  lip,  Laelia  tenebrosa, 
fine  forms  of  Vanda  tricolor,  V.  denisoniana,  and  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  and  Laeliocattleya  Adolphei  superba.  His  variety  ot 
Cattleya  Walkeri  nobilius  was  also  very-  fine,  the  flowers  being 
of  large  size  with  a  large  pale  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.  Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

An  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  staged  by  Captain  G.  L. 
Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury.  Particularly  fine  was  a 
specimen  of  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  carrying  two 
spikes  of  bloom,  each  about  3gft.  long,  and  bearing  flowers  of 
large  size  and  very-  rich  in  colour.  For  this  specimen  he  was 
awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Very  handsome  was 
Laeliocattleya  Iolanthe,  having  a  richly-coloured  lip  with  a 
white  border.  Laelia  purpurata  fastuosa  princeps  was  notable 
for  the  huge  size  of  its  lip  and  the  rich  colours  of  the  flower 
generally.  His  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  reineckiana  was 
very  fine,  having  broad  white  margins  to  the  purple  lip,  the 
rest  of  the  flower  being  white.  Very  handsome  varieties  also 
were  Laeliocattleya  canhamiana  Lady  Wigan  and  Lc.  c.  wallaer- 
tiana.  The  group  was  set  up  with  Palms,  Asparagus,  Ferns, 
and  had  a  bold  appearance  though  not  of  large  size.  Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group  of 
Laelioeattleyas,  including  Lc.  Henry  Greenwood,  Lc.  canham¬ 
iana,  Lc.  arnoldiana,  and  Lc.  Fascinator.  They  also  had  the 
uncommon  Bletia  Sheperdii. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleyas 
Laelias  and  Cypripediums.  They  also  had  some  good  pieces  of 
Cymbidium  lowianum,  Trichopilia  crispa,  Laelia  cmnabarina, 


and  Platyclinis  latifolia,  with  a  long  drooping  raceme.  The 
group  was  set  up  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  similar  greenery. 
The  finest  plant  in  the  collection  was  Laelia  purpurata,  carry¬ 
ing  fifteen  flowers.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

On  the  new  plant  table  Messrs.  James  Veibch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  had  an  interesting  and  varied  group  of  Orchids. 
Amongst  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  were  some  very  fine 
varieties.  Very  handsome  was  Laeliocattleya  Our  Queen,  the 
dark  purple  lip  of  which  was  outlined  with  a  broad  white 
margin.  Dendrobium  Bensoniae  was  both  dwarf  and  well 
flowered.  The  pure  white  flowers  of  Sobralia  macrantha  kienas- 
tiana  were  very  handsome.  Singularly  interesting  was  the  new 
bigeneric  hybrid  Epicattleya  matutina,  derived  from  Cattleya 
bowringiana  x  with  the  pollen  of  Epidendrum  radicans.  Hand¬ 
some  forms  also  were  Laeliocattleya  Aphrodite  and  Lc.  A.  alba, 
the  latter  having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals.  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange. 
Stone,  Staffs.,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  very  choice  forms  of 
Odontoglossum,  including  \0.  cordatum  aureum,  O.  crispum 
Cleopatra,  and  other  forms  of  that  species.  He  was  awarded 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  O.  crispo-harryanum  primulinum, 
with  a  branching  spike  about  3gft.  long,  and  carrying  a  large 
number  of  flowers  of  primrose  colour  spotted  with  chocolate-red. 

J.  Wilson  Potter,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  exhibited  a 
handsomely  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum  Jeanette  which  he 
exhibited  some  time  ago. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  a  very  distinct  hybrid 
named  Phaius  Chapmani  superbus,  notable  for  the  shortness 
and  great  breadth  of  its  sepals  and  petals. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  West- 
field,  near  Woking,  exhibited  a  very  tine  variety  named  Cattleya 
schilleriana  Westfield  variety.  He  also  had  a  hybrid  Laelia 
cinnabrosa  (cinnabarina  x  tenebrosa)  with  crimson-scarlet 
petals  and  sepals. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons  exhibited  a  very  handsome  group 
of  herbaceous  plants  on  the  floor,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irises, 
Columbines,  early  Phloxes,  and  Heuchera  sanguinea,  forming  a 
groundwork  to  Delphiniums  and  tall  spikes  of  Eremurus,  E. 
robustus  and  E.  himalaicus  being  very  fine.  A  less  common 
species  was  E.  Olgae,  which  was  also  in  fine  condition,  with 
stems  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  pale  pink 
flowers  and  a  dark  midrib  to  each  segment.  Incarvillea  Dela- 
vayi  was  also  very  fine. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
hybrid  Columbines  raised  between  Aquilegia  chrysantha  and 
caerulea,  both  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  flowers  were 
very  varied  in  character,  with  colours  arranged  in  all  shades 
from  blue  to  yellow.  They  also  had  some  plants  of  named 
varieties  of  Verbascum.  At  the  end  of  the  Columbines  they  had 
a  collection  of  Violas  in  a  great  number  of  varieties,  and  also 
a  collection  of  fancy  Pansies.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  latter 
were  Robert  White,  Mrs.  William  Watson,  The  Baron,  Miss 
Taylor,  Miss  A.  B.  Douglas,  and  W.  B.  Childs. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Oriental  Poppies,  perennial  Lark¬ 
spurs,  etc.  Amongst  the  Irises  very  fine  were  I.  pallida,  The 
Khedive,  I.  p.  Walner,  I.  aphylla  Mme.  Chereau,  I.  orientalis, 
Snow  Queen,  and  I.  chrysolora,  the  latter  being  a  handsome 
yellow  variety  of  the  Spanish  Iris.  Interesting  also  were  flowers 
of  the  dwarf  Genista  sagitalis.  The  double  Meconopsis  cam- 
brica  fl.  pi.  was  notable  for  its  rich  orange  and  fully  double 
flowers. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
exhibited  a  very  interesting  lot  of  alpine  plants  in  pots,  and 
covered  with  moss  so  as  to  represent  a  rockwork  with  stones 
appearing  amongst  the  moss.  He  had  flowering  pieces  of 
Anemone  alpina,  A.  sulphurea,  Calochortus  pulchellus,  C. 
amoenus,  Silene  alpestris,  Primula  sikkimensis,  Jankaea  Held 
reichi,  and  various  other  interesting  things,  some  of  which  are 
quite  rare.  He  also  had  the  very  rare  Rhodothamnus  kamtscha- 
ticus. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Crotons.  They 
had  very  fine  plants  of  Cocos  weddel'iana,  Dracaena  Victoria, 
D.  Prince  Manouk  Bey,  D.  His  Majesty,  D.  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  D.  Frederici.  Quite  of  a  different  type  was  that  named  D. 
argentea  striata,  with  shorter  ascending  leaves  edged  with  white 
and  thickly  clothing  the  stems.  The  front  of  the  group  was  edged 
with  small-leaved  varieties  of  Caladium.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  The  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
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exhibited  a  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  setting 
them  up  in  fine  bunches  of  a  colour,  or  even  in  little  groups  of 
a  kind,  so  that  the  whole  had  a  massive  and  bold  appearance. 
For  instance,  lie  had  fine  masses  of  Lychnis  Yiscaria  plena 
splendens,  the  Feather  Hyacinth,  Allium  ostrowskyanum, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Geum  Heldreichi 
superba,  Meconopsis  cambrica  fi.  pi.,  Iceland  Poppies,  varieties 
or  Iris  variegata,  Spanish  Irises,  double  perennial  Candytufts, 
and  the  tall-growing  pale  crushed  strawberry  Papaver  orientate 
Psyche.  Very  fine  was  Barbarea  vulgaris  plena,  with  double 
yellow  flowers  in  spikes  on  large  branching  stems.  Cypripedium 
spectabile  was  also  very  fine.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  large  and 
very  fine  group  of  Kalanchoe  flammea,  with  bright  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  The  plants  were  freely  branched  from  the  top  down¬ 
wards,  in  some  cases  quite  to  the  base.  The  flowers  on  the  top 
commence  to  open  first,  and  those  on  the  lower  branches  form  a 
long-continued  succession.  They  also  had  a  very  fine  plant  of 
the  new  hybrid  named  K.  kewensis,  with  large  rosy-pink  flowers. 
Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  exhibited  a  group  of  garden  Roses  set  up  in  large 
bunches.  Very  fine  was  the  climbing  Rose  sinica  Anemone,  with 
flowers  four  inches  or  more  across.  They  also  had  fine  bunches 
of  the  Copper  Austrian,  Grandiflora,  Harrisoni,  Paul’s  Carmine 
Pillar,  Lady  Roberts,  etc. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Lily  Hill  Nursery,  Bracknell, 
Berks,  exhibited  a  group  of  Carnations,  including  the  beautiful 
variety  named  Ivo  Sebright,  with  delicate  rose  flowers  blended 
with  a  heliotrope  tint,  the  variety  being  a  sport  from  the  better- 
known  Mrs.  Guy  Sebright,  They  also  had  several  fine  varieties 
of  Malmaison  Carnations,  including  Princess  May,  the  flesh- 
white  Calypso,  the  bright  scarlet  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  rosy-pink  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Robert  Anker,  F.R.H.S.,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road, 
Kensington,  W. ,  exhibited  a  collection  of  miniature  conserva¬ 
tories  filled  with  real  Cactus  plants.  He  had  several  species  of 
Opuntia,  including  the  O.  papyracantha.  Several  species  of 
Echinocactus,  also  Aloes,  Mesembryanthemum,  Cotyledons,  and 
various  other  genera  of  a  succulent  character.  The  plants  in 
many  cases  were  in  extremely  small  pots. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Roses  set  up  in  large  bunches.  Very  fine  were  Austrian  Cop¬ 
per,  Thalia,  Harrisoni,  and  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar.  Bronze 
Flora  Medal. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  a  cut  state.  The 
feature  of  his  exhibit  was  a  very  fine  Trollius  named  T.  eurc- 
paeus  Improved,  which  was  notable  for  the  great  size  of  its 
globular  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  often  measured  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  sometimes  a  little  more.  It  was  set  up  in 
large  bunches,  forming  quite  a  little  group  by  itself,  and  was 
greatly  admired.  Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  exhibited  a  group  of 
Irises,  including  all  sections  of  the  bearded  types  now  in  bloom. 
Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbusli  and  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  a  large 
group  of  small-flowered  tuberous  Begonias  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes.  They  were  set  up  in  little  groups  of  a  kind  and 
named,  representing  various  colours  suitable  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had  a  large 
group  of  herbaceous  Paeonies  and  Delphiniums.  The  former 
were  represented  by  single  and  double  varieties,  all  of  which 
were  selected  for  height,  quality,  and  given  varietal  names. 
Amongst  Delphiniums,  very  fine  were  Rock  Sand,  Colonel 
Crabbe,  Queen  Alexandra,  Constitution,  Sir  John  Forrest,  and 
others.  They  also  staged  some  Pyrethrums.  Silver-gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal. 

.Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  Ferns,  many  of  which  were  new,  or  scarcely 
at  all  known  in  commerce.  Very  fine  were  Asplenium  grande, 
Adiantum  scutum  ramosum,  with  the  branches  arranged  in  a 
fan-shaped  manner.  Very  distinct  was  the  gold  Maidenhair 
Fern  Adiantum  chrysophyllum,  with  a  large  quantity  of  golden- 
yellow  farina  on  the  back  Of  the  fronds.  The  new  Nephrolepis 
congesta  is  of  remarkably  dwarf  habit,  old  plants  beiim  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  with  all  the  pinnae  very 
much  crowded  and  curled,  forming  one  of  the  most  distinct 
species  we  have  seen.  He  had  many  other  kinds.  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

(To  he  continued .) 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Henley  Horticultural  'Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Henley  and  District  Horticultural  Society  was  held  recently 
at  the  Oxford  Temperance  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter  presiding. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  B.  J.  Pounsett)  presented  the  accounts  for 

1902,  which  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  election  of  officers 
was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Frank  'Crisp,  J.P.,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  for  the  year,  and  by  his  kind  per¬ 
mission  the  annual  show  will  be  held  at  Friar  Park  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  August  26th  next,  Mr.  P.  E.  Neighbour  was  re-elected 
chairman.  Mr.  G.  W.  Reeves  having  resigned  the  vice-'chair- 
manship,  Mr.  J.  Chambers  was  unanimously  elected  to  that 
office.  Mr.  J.  R,  Tranter  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
B.  J.  Pounsett  was  again  elected  secretary  and  Mr.  H.  Fox 
collector. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Great  Summer  Flower 
Show,  Holland  House,  Kensington,  June  25th  and  26th. 

1903.  — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a  ^reat 
summer  flower  show  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  bj"  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Uchester,  on  June 
25th  a,nd  26th.  The  show  will  be  open  to  Fellows  showing 
their  tickets  and  to  others  showing  Fellows’  transferable  tickets 
at  12.30,  op  Thursday,  June  25th,  and  at  9.30  a.m.  on  Friday. 
June  26th.  All  annual  tickets  must  be  shown  at  the  gate,  and 
all  other  tickets  given  up.  The  public  will  be  admitted  on 
Thursday,  June  25th,  at  2  p.m. ,  on  payment  of  7s.  6d.,  and  at 
9.30  a.m.  on  Friday  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  The  grounds  will 
be  cleared  of  visitors  at  8  p.m.  on  Thursday  and  at  6  p.m.  on 
Friday.  The  only  entrance  to  the  show  is  by  the  great  gate 
in  Kensington  High  Street,  and  the  only  exit  by  a  gate  leading 
ihto  Melbury  Road,  where  carriages  may  be  ordered  to  wait. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  entrance  to  the  showground,  but 
in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding  at  the  gate  the  public  aie 
earnestly  requested  to  obtain  their  tickets  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
23rd,  at  the  society’s  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.w! 
These  offices  will  be  closed  on  the  days  of  the  show,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  letters  should  be  addressed  there  on  the  previous 
day.  The  judges  will  meet  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m., 
and  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  June  25th.  An  official  catalogue  of  this  show  will 
be  issued  and  distributed  gratis  among  the  visitors,  and  will 
contain  a  plan  of  the  show,  schedule  of  the  exhibits,  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  exhibitors  entered  up  to  Monday, 
June  15th,  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  particulars  relating  to  the  society’s  new  hall  and  offices 
now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  programme  of  the  music  to 
be  performed  each  day  by  the  band  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal 
Horse  Guards  (Blues). 

*  *  * 

Holland  House  Show:  Notices  to  Exhibitors.— (1)  This 
meeting  will  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  ordinary  fortnightly 
shows  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but-  will  in  all  essentials  be  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  annual  shows  at  the  Temple.  (2)  All 
classes  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  may  be  exhibited  at  this 
show.  (3)  Entries  for  Roses  and  application  for  space  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  groups  must  be  made  not  later  than  Wednesday,' 
June  17th  ;  single  plants,  etc.,  'for  certificate  may  be  entered 
at  the  secretary’s  tent  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  before  10.30. 
(4)  I  he  Roses  will  be  judged  by  special  Rose  judges,  whose 
awards  will  be  final.  (5)  The  judging  of  other  groups  will  be 
on  the  same  system  as  that  which  obtains  at  the  Temple.  (6) 
Ihe  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  the  Temple,  and  to  be 
found,  on  pages  66,  67,  and  68  of  the  society’s  “Arrangements, 
1903,  and  numbered  1  to  16  inclusive,  will  be  in  force  at  the 
Holland  House  Show.  Copies  of  the  “  Book  of  Arrangements! 
for  1903  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary, 
R-H.'S. ,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  (7)  The  only 
entrance  and  exit  for  carts  and  vans  is  in  Melbury  Road. 
Empty  vans  may  stand  in  a  small  field  adjoining  Melbury  Road 
and  Kensington  High  Street.  (8)  Exhibits  will  be  admitted, 
from  noon  to  8  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  24th,  and  from  4  a.m. 
to  9  a.  m.  on  25th.  (9)  Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to 

warn  their  drivers  to  be  careful  to  keep  off  the  cricket  pitch. 
(10)  Nota  Bene. — At  this  show  all  assistants  and  attendants 
at  groups  shown  by  trade  firms  must  wear  a  badge  with  their 
firm  s  name.  There  can  be  no  exceptions  made  to  this  rule.1 
Ihe  badge  used  must  be  the  one  approved  by  the  Council  and: 
no  other.  Ihe  badge  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Pinches,  27, 
Oxendon  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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THE  “TALA”  SPRAYER. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  sprayer  made  on  entirely 
new  principles.  The  inventor  wished  to  produce  something 
that  would  be  both  handy  in  the  greenhouse  or  out  of  doors, 
and  be  effective  while  it  was  economical  of  the  insecticide  used. 
“  Bitter  Oil  ”  is  the  insecticide  generally  employed  by  its  in¬ 
ventor,  and  this  we  have  tried,  and  find  to  be  very  efficient,  in 
clearing  the  Rose  bushes  of  aphides.  It  is  also  described  as 
being  equally  suitable  for  the  destruction  of  red  spider  and 
other  insect  pests  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  where 
the  bitter  oil  leaves  no  disagreeable  smell  behind  it.  So  small 
a  quantity  of  the  insecticide  is  used  that  it  soon  becomes  dis¬ 
sipated.  Other  insecticides  may,  and  have  been,  distributed 
by  the  same  sprayer  provided  it  is  in  liquid  form  and  perfectly 


The  Largest  Collection  of  Orchids  in  the  world  is  at  Schon- 
brunn,  near  Vienna.  It  comprises  mere  than  25,000  examples 
of  1,200  species  and  varieties. 

*  *  * 

Marriage  of  Mr.  William  Bell. — We  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  on  J une  6th,  at  St.  Lube’s,  Chelsea,  by  the  Rev. 
L.  McNeill  Shelf  ord,  M.A.,  William,  eldest  son,  of  the  late 
William  Bull,  F.L.S.,  and  Mrs.  Bull,  of  Belmont,  Edithgrove, 
S.W. ,  to  Ada  (Winnie)  Vale,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Vale,  and  of  Mrs.  Tancock,  of  135,  Selhurst  Road,  South  Nor¬ 
wood. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  lash  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  presided.  Six  new 
members  were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  The 
death  certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Berry,  of  Roehampton, 
was  produced.  A  vote  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Berry  and 
family  was  passed,  and  a  cheque  was  drawn  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  Berry  for  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  late 
member  in  the  ledger.  Six  members  were  reported  on  the 
sick  fund.  The  application  of  two-  members  to  pay  the 
higher  scale  of  contribution  was  granted. 


without  solid  matter,  this  being  necessary  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  aperture  from  which  the  liquid  is  sprayed. 

The  principle  of  the  sprayer  is  of  the  simplest  we  have  seen. 
The  barrel  of  the  sprayer  is  a  syringe  pure  and  simple,  with  a 
cross  handle  instead  of  the  usual  upright  one.  To  the  end  of 
this  a  funnel-shaped  structure  is  secured,  and  conducts  the  air 
forced  from  the  syringe  to  a  small  aperture  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  insecticide.  At  the  point  where  the 
primary  nozzle  of  the  syringe  meets  the  aperture  in  the  vessel 
the  apparatus  again  spreads  out  into  a  funnel-shaped  structure, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
shower,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  dew,  for  the  spray  is  very 
fine  indeed.  This  spray  does  not  hurt  the  most  delicate  bloom, 
and  the  apparatus  may  be  used  for  spraying  cut  flowers  either 
in  dwelling-rooms  or  at  exhibitions,  thereby  saving  the  lungs 
of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  using  the  old-fashioned 
spray  worked  by  the  mouth.  This  sprayer  is  being  put  into 
commerce  by  the  Hull  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  Hull,  where 
also  the  Bitter  Oil  is  manufactured. 


DERMATINE  HOSE. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  artificial  watering  of  gardens  is  a 
necessity,  and  o<ur  readers  will  find  the  following  notes  on  hose 
of  some  value.  Although  little  attention  is,  as  a  rule,  paid  to 
the  question,  there  are  several  points  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  quality.  To  the  ordinary  gardener  there  is 
little  apparent  difference  between  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
grades,  but  when  the  question  of  durability  comes  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  very  marked,  and  where  required  to  last  for  years  the 
best  proves  to  be  the  cheapest  in:  the  long  run.  Ordinary  garden 
hose  is  made  with  a  tube  of  rubber,  round  which  rubber-proofed 
canvas  is  lapped,  constituting  it  one,  two  or  three  ply,  according 
to  the  number  of  layers  of  canvas,  giving  the  rubber  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  wear  and  pressure  of  the  water. 

Where  long  lengths  of  hose  are  used  it  should  be  of  good 
quality,  as  this  is  not  only  of  lighter  material,  and  consequently 
easier  to  handle,  but  it  does  less  damage  to  lawns,  paths,  etc., 
when  being  dragged  about.  Some  users  prefer  hose  armoured 
with  wire,  spirally  coiled  round  it ;  this  gives  greater  strength 
and  wear-resisting  properties,  but  it  also  is  much  heavier  to 
handle-,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  tearing  up  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  above  stated,  besides  taking  up  much  more  room 
when  not  in  use. 

Dermatine  hose  is  specially  manufactured  by  the  Dermatine 
Co.,  Limited,  of  95,  Neate  Street,  Camberwell,  and  although 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  rubber  garden  hose,  it  has  the 
advantages  we  have  enumerated.  It  is  specially  stipulated  for 
by  the  London  County  Council  for  use  in  the  public  pnrks,  and 
also  by  the  corporations  of  some  of  the  largest  cities,  home  and 
foreign  railway  companies,  and  manufacturing  firms,  who  are 
large  users  of  hose,  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  recommend¬ 
ing  Dermatine  to  our  readers. 


A  Pea  Nut  Trust. — About  the  last  thing  on©  would  expect 
to  hear  about  is  a  Pea  Nut  Trust,  yet,  according  to  an  American 
contemporary,  a  company  is  about  to'  be  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  consisting  of  $1,250,000  in  Seven  per  Cent. 
Preferred  and  $2,750,000  in  common  stock,  to  absorb  18  plants 
near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  which  are  concerned  in  the  Pea  Nut-  in¬ 
dustry.  The  insignificant  Pea  Nut  might  be  considered  as 
beneath  the  attention,  of  trust  promoters,  but  apparently 
nothing  in  the  States  escapes  their  eye.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  apparently  not  concerned  in 
this  deal. 

*  *  * 

A  Gardener  Robbed. — John  Harvey,  -age  28,  described  as  a 
hors, ©keeper,  of  Alpha  Mews,  Kilburn,  was,  before  Mr.  Curtis 
Bennett,  charged  with  being  concerned  with  two  others  in  robbing 
James  Norton,  a  gardener,  of  107,  Carlton  Vale,  Kilburn,  of  a 
watch  and  chain.  The  prosecutor,  an  elderly  man,  said  he  went 
out  about  half-past  eight  on  Saturday  night  to  make  some  pur¬ 
chases.  Scarcely  had  be  left  his  house  when  three  men  pounced 
upon  him.  The  prisoner  pushed  him  against  a  wall  and  grippe! 
him  by  the  throat,  and  while  the  other  two  men  held  his  hands 
and  arms  he  (the  prisoner)  took  his  watch  and  chain  and  searched 
his  jacket  pockets.  He  followed  after  the  prisoner,  and  even¬ 
tually  saw  him  stopped  by  Police-constable  Atkinson,  458  X. 
Tbe  prisoner  threw  the  watch  away.  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  com¬ 
mitted  the  prisoner  for  trial  for  highway  robbery  with  violence. 

*  *  * 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Blairgowrie  District.— Blairgowrie  dis¬ 
trict  has  for  some  years  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  country  for  fruit  growing,  and  each  succeeding 
year  sees  large  additional  areas  laid  down  in  Raspberries  or 
Strawberries.  The  warm  weather  of  the  past  week  has  put  a 
more  favourable  complexion  on  prospects  for  the  season  than 
was  expected  a  feiw  weeks  ago,  but  much  will  depend  on  the 
weather  of  the  next  fortnight,  which  will  be  a  trying  time  for 
most  varieties,  as  to  whether  the  crop  will  be-  an  average  one. 
The  “weevil”  or  “borer”  is  again  prosecuting  its  devastating 
work  among  Raspberry  canes,  and  the  return  from  these  fiebls, 
which  contain  plants  from  five  years  old  and  upwards,  will  be 
very  small.  Plants  under  five  years  of  age  are  reported  to  be 
unaffected.  On.  one  of  the  largest  farms  the  Raspberry  crop, 
partly  affected  by  the  “  weevil,”  'is  estimated  to  come  up  to  only 
three-fourths  of  an  average  one.  The  early  Strawberries,  are  now 
in  bloom,  and  promise  fairly  well,  as  do  also  the  later  varieties 
Owina  to  the  failure  of  all  bush  fruit  in  England,  it  is  anticipated 
there°will  be  a  big  demand  for  Strawberries  for  preserving  pur- 
poses.  The  fruit  will  not  be  ripe  for  about  five  weeks  yet.  There 
has  been  an:  excellent  show  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum 
blossom,  and  should  the  frost  stay  away  the  returns  ought  to 
prove  satisfactory.  The  same  applies  to  Black  and  Red  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  which  promise  m  some-  places  to  be  a  heavy 
crop. 
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News  of  the  Week — continued. 


Orchids  at  £262  10s.  Each. — An  Odomtoglossum  cri spurn 
Raymond  Crawshay,  with  two  bulbs,  was  knocked  down  for 
£262  10s.  amid  cheers  at  Protheroe’s  the  other  day.  An  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum,  in  bloom,  fine  spotted  variety,  went  for 
£126. 

*  -A'  * 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Linnean  Society. — A  Gold  Medal  is 
annually  awarded  to  a  distinguished  botanist  alternately  with  a 
zoologist,  who  may  have  rendered  signal  service  to  science.  On 
this  occasion  the  medal  has  been  awarded  to  M.  C.  Cook,  Esq., 
V.M.H.,  M.A.,  L.LD.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  distinguished 
fungologist. 

*  *  * 


Electricity  and  Horticdlture. — This  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Watson  (Perth)  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dundee  Horticultural  Association  on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr. 
William  Kennedy  presided,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Watson  was  awarded  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — As  already 
announced,  the  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution  will  take 
place  on  June  24th  next  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  when  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  will  preside.  Contributions  to  the  chairman’s  list 
are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  secretary  if  sent  to  the  office,  175,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Bridge  at  Kew. — On  the  20th  May  the  new  bridge 
at  Kew  was  opened  by  the  King  and  Queen  in  person,  who 
travelled  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Kew  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose,  and  were  received  right  loyally  by  the  inhabitants  lining 
the  route.  The  King  named  the  bridge  the  King  Edward  VII. 
Bridge,  but  it  will  long  be  known  to  most  people  simply  as  Kew 
Bridge.  Visitors  to  Kew  will  find  it  a  much  more  commodious 
means  of  crossing  the  river  Thames  than  the  old  structure, 
which  was  too  narrow  and  steep  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
thousands  who  flock  there  during  the  summer  months. 

*  *  * 

The  Ayrshire  Potato  Crop. — A  number  of  Potato  merchants, 
principally  from  Glasgow,  Govan,  Hamilton,  and  Kilmarnock, 
were  last  week  over  the  district  inspecting  the  early  Potato'  crop. 
Large  purchases,  it  is  understood,  were  made  on  the  leading 
farms  on  the  shore  north  and  south  of  Girvan.  The  prices  to  be 
paid  are  stated  to  be  equal  to  last  year’s  high  figures,  from  £35 
to  £40  per  Imperial  acre  on  the  ground,  the  purchaser  raising 
the  crop.  At  the  public  sales  for  some  advanced  lots  of  Puritans 
£45  to  £50  per  acre  were  reached.  Though  some  earlier  fields 
were  touched  with  the  withering  east  winds  in  April  they 
speedily  recovered,  and  all  have  escaped  the  May  frost,  which 
not  unfrequently  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  young  leaf.  The 
fields  are  looking  well,  but  all  over  the  crop  will  be  ten  days 
later  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  New  Park  for  East  Birmingham. — The  Baths  and 
Parks  Committee,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  City  Council 
on  June  9th,  stated  that  they  had  for  some  years  been  seeking 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  presenting  a  recommendation  for  the 
provision  of  a  public  park  in  the  thickly-populated  district  of 
East  Birmingham.  The  only  open  spaces  secured  to  the  public 
in  this  large  and  densely-populated  area  are  Adderley  Park 
(10a.  Or.  22p.),  presented  by  Lord  Norton,  and  the  Recreation 
Ground  in  Nechells,  originally  consisting  of  9  acres.  The  latter 
has,  however,  been  from  time  to  time  reduced  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Gas  Department,  and  will  eventualy  be  entirely 
absorbed.  After  exhaustive  inquiry  the  committee  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  suitable  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  park  in 
either  Duddeston  or  Nechells  Wards,  but  at  the  present  time 
some  vacant  land  remains  in  Saltley  Ward,  and  the  committee 
are  now  in  a  position  to  recommend  the  Council  to  acquire  a 
piece  of  land,  43  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of  little 
Bromwich,  within  the  city.  It  is  freehold,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  proposed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Washwood  Heath  Road,  to  which  it  has  a  considerable  frontage, 
on  the  east  by  Slade  Field  Road,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  land  the  property  of  Lord  Norton,  Mrs.  Wakeman  Newport, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  late  Alderman  Hart.  The  price 
asked  for  the  whole,  assuming  the  acreage  to  be  correctly  stated, 
is  £13,514,  or  an  average  of  £316  per  acre.  The  committee  re¬ 
commend  that  they  be  authorised  to  acquire  the  land  in  ques¬ 


tion,  and  that  the  Finance  Committee  be  instructed  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  £14,000. 

*  *  * 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
the  entries  for  The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  close  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  17th  inst.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Fred.  Arey,  Davyhall 
Chambers,  Davyhall,  York. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  to  See. — A  correspondent  says  he  overheard  the  fol 

lowing  conversation  the  other  night  at  the  flower  show  •  in  tin 
Waverley  Market  : — Time,  9.40  p.m. — Band  finished  playing 
and  crowd  rapidly  dispersing — A. — “  Are  you  going  to  stay  am 

longer?”  B. — •“  No1,  there’s  nothing  left  to  see.”  A. — ■“ - 

But  the  flowers.” 

*  * 

Holyrood  Palace  Gardens. — The  gardens  of  Holyrood  Palaci 
were  opened  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  at  two  o’clock  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  from  that  hour  until  five  o’clock,  when  the  gate 
was  closed,  large  numbers  of  people  took  the  opportunity  of  in 
specting  the  grounds  and  that  part  of  the  Palace  and  Abbej 
which  formerly  could  only  be  viewed  from  the.  .distant  vantage: 
of  the  Salisbury  Crags  and  the  slopes  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  Tht 
majority  of  the  visitors  seemed  to  be  holidaymakers  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  not  citizens,  the  hours  scarcely  offering  those  of  the  lattei 
engaged  in  business  much  chance  of  being  present.  Admission 
was  by  the  Palace  entrance,  through  the  quadrangle  and  chapel, 
and  a  few  constables  were  on  duty  to  see  that  the  visitors' 
curiosity  did  not  lead  them  too  far.  The  gardens  will  be  thrown 
open  on  ensuing  Mondays  during  the  same  hours  until  further 
notice. 

*  w  * 

Choked  ry  a  Bean. — The  West  Sussex  Coroner  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Butler)  held  an  inquest  at  the  Downview  Hotel,  West  Worthing, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  touching  the  death  of  Florence  Kate  'Stagg,  the 
infant  child  of  a  gardener  living  at  37,  Elm  Grove,  Heene. 
Alice  Stagg,  the  mother  of  the  child,  stated  that  the  deceased 
was  14  months  oldv  and  that  she  died  on  Sunday  morning 
about  10  o’clock.  She  had  been  playing  upstairs  while  witness 
was  making  the  beds  ;  but,  hearing  a  scream,  witness  turned 
round  and  saw  her  with  her  mouth  open  and  “making  faces.' 
Being  frightened,  witness  ran  downstairs  and  put  the  child 
in  the  arms  of  ai  neighbour.  There  were  some  Scarlet  Runnei 
Beans  in  a  box  in  the  room,  but  she  did  not  know  how  the 
deceased  could  have  got  any  of  these,  as  she  had  been  playing 
on  the  floor.  Mr.  J.  S.  Crook,  of  West  Tarring,  who  had  since 
made  a  post-mortem  examination,  said  he  found  a  bean  firmh 
fixed  in  the  windpipe,  completely  blocking  the  air  passage  and 

causing  asphvxia.  A  verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned. 

*  *  * 

New  Park  at  Eltham. — A  new  park  at  Eltham,  named  Aver) 
Hill,  was  formally  declared  open  to  the  public  on  the  23rd  ult 
by  Lord  Monk-swell,  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  addition  made  by  the  Council  to  the 
many  open  spaces  acquired  in  London  and  its  suburbs  for  tin 
recreation  of  the  people.  Avery  Park,  which  has  an  area  of  : 
little  over  84  acres,  was  purchased  from  the  trustees  of  the  lab 
Colonel  North  for  the  sum  of  £25,000,  a  comparatively  low 
figure.  The  mansion,  erected  by  Colonel  North  at  great  expense 
together  with  conservatories,  stabling,  and  winter  gardens,  i: 
included  in  the  estate.  The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  ball-roon 
of  the-  house,  and  was  attended  by  several  of  the  London  Count) 
Councillors,  the  Mayors  of  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich 
and  many  of  the  principal  residents  in  the  district.  Mr.  J.  W 
Cleland,  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee 
conducted  the  proceedings.  It  had  been  decided,  he  said,  tlia 
all  but  a  small  poi’tion  of  the  land,  together  with  the  winter 
garden,  the  conservatories,  and  some  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
should  be. devoted  to  the  purposes  of  public  recreation,  the  ball 
room  with  the  annexe  adjoining,  the  sculpture-room  and  tht 
drawing-room  being  retained  as  shelters  and  refreshment  rooms 
The  remainder  of  the  mansion  would  be  used  as  a  convalescent 
home  for  children.  Mr.  Cleland  then  called  on  Lord  Monkswell 
who,  in  declaring  the  park  open,  said  that  no  part  of  the  wort 
of  the  County  Council  had  been  more  popular  than  that  of  pre¬ 
serving  open  spaces  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  public., 
and  he  believed  that  the  new  park  would  be  warmly  approved  ol 
and  highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  people  resident  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  would  bt 
afforded  facilities  by  means  of  electric  tramways  of  visiting  that 
beautiful  place. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column  These 
enouiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
vut  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
%  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 


Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Unheated  Greenhouse.  (Edwin  Hetherington.) 

4  aood  deal  might  be  done  with  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
especially  during  summer  ;  but  it  may  also  be  turned  to  useful 
account  in  winter  in  keeping  either  flowers  that  are  hardy  or 
nearly  hardy,  as  well  as  fruit  trees.  You  do  not  say  what  class 
of  plants  you  wish  to  grow,  or  we  might  advise  you.  There 
have  been  articles  on  the  subject  in  recent  numbers  of  I  he 
Gakiiexin'O  World  by  those  who  have  one.  The  brick  wails 
are  altogether  too  high  for  planting  out  such  things  as  Tomatos 
in  the  borders,  though  vou  might  achieve  a  fair  success,  tor 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  some, 
sort  of  benches  at  least  as  high  as  the  brick  walls  so  as  to 
briim  the  plants  near  the  light.  Then  if  you  should  want  to 
»row°  Tomatos  you  could  either  place  a  ridge  of  soil  on  the 
benches  or  grow  the  Tomatos  in  tubs,  boxes,  or  pots.  There 
are  several  books  on  the  greenhouse,  but  we  have  not  noticed 
any  on  the  unheated  greenhouse.  If  you  can  give  us  any  idea 
about  the  class  of  plants  you  wish  to  grow  we  can  give  advice 
and  instruction. 

Worms  in  a  Lawn.  (L.  P.) 

That  there  should  be  so  many  worms  in  your  lawn  is  evidence 
that  the  soil  is  rich,  and  capable  of  furnishing  them  with  plenty 
of  food.  During  dry  weather  their  castings  could  be  easily 
swept  up,  but  you  could  also  reduce  the  number  of  the  worms 
bv  means  of  lime  water.  Take  61bs.  of  fresh  lime,  and  put 
it  into  15  gallons  of  water  ;  leave  it  until  the  sediment  is 
settled  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  You  can  then  water  the 
arass  with  this  lime  water,  and  the  worms  in  a  short  time  will 
come  to  the  top,  when  they  may  be  swept  up  and  destroyed  or 
taken  away.  It  would  be  well  when  using  lime  water  to  select 
a  showery'  time,  so  as  to  prevent  damage  to  the  grass  You 
can,  of  course,  water  the  turf,  but  it  would  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour  ;  besides  which,  worms  will  give  you  little  dis¬ 
turbance  unless  the  weather  is  wet,  and  that  is  the  time  you 
will  find  it  most  convenient  to  use  the  lime  water. 

Turfing  v.  Sowing  Lawns.  (P.  A.  W.) 

Seeds  may  appear  expensive,  but  if  you  make  a  lawn  by  laying 
turf,  you  will  find  that  equally  or  more  expensive,  after  every¬ 
thing  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  to  count  the  price  of  the  turf,  plus  the  carriage  and  the 
laying  of  the  same.  Against  this  you  must  reckon  upon  intro- 
during  had  grasses,  and  certainly  those  of  very  unequal  growth, 
which  is  the  rule  in  most  wild  pastures.  Weeds  of  a  coarse 
nature  are  also  likely  to  be  introduced.  After  all  these  things 
are  considered,  you  will  probably  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  us— that  a  more  equal  lawn  may  be  produced  by  properly 
preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  seeds  of  the  proper  kinds 
for  a  lawn,  according  to  the  nature  of  your  ground. 

Edgings  other  than  Box.  (Buxus.) 

You  do  not  state  what  is  your  objection  to  Box,  unless  that 
it  is  common  and  formal.  On  the  other  hand,  various  live 
edgings  could  be  used,  but  on  the  score  of  harbouring  slugs 
and  other  vermin  they  would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  Box.  If 
you  wish  them  merely  on  the  score  of  ornament,  then  we  can 
name  some  things  that  are  easily  grown.  One  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  edgings  is  Armeria  maritima,  or  Sea  Thrift.  There  are 
several  other  species  differing  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  which 
might  be  more  uncommon  when  in  bloom,  but  few  of  them 
would  be  neater  or  more  easily  managed.  Another  grassy-look- 
ing  edging  is  Ophiopogon  japonicus,  the  flowers  of  which  would 
be  less  showy  than  the  plant  above  mentioned,  but  the  foliage 
would  be  somewhat  different.  The  leaves  of  Zephyranthes 
Candida  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  last-named  plant, 
but  the  flowers  are  white  and  very  different  in  appearance. 
This  plant  makes  a  beautiful  edging  where  it  succeeds.  Grass 


edgings  might  also  be  taken  into  account,  and,  where  well 
kept,  are  pleasant  in  appearance,  but  people  are  liable  to  walk 
upon  them  instead  of  keeping  to  the  paths,  and  the  edgings 
would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  Edgings  might  also  be 
made  with  Yiola  cornuta  ;  also  the  sweet-scented  variety  known 
as  Violetta,  with  small  white  flowers.  Other  flowering  plants 
are  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  Daisies,  and  even  the  dwarf  Gentian 
(Gentiana  acaulis).  The  above  will  furnish  you  with  some 
variety,  or  at  least  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  which 
most  take  your  fancy. 

Do  Darwin  Tulips  become  Rectified 'l  (F.  G.) 

Varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips  do  become  rectified  in  a  way,  if 
by  the  term  you  mean  that  the  colours  separate  into  distinct 
layers,  bands,  or  areas,  so  that  the  flowers  become  variegated. 
They  might  or  might  not  fall  into  the  category  of  a  florist’s 
Tulip,  but  most  likely  they  would  not.  The  colours  may,  and 
do  sometimes,  become  separated  into  flakes  and  bands  of  one 
colour  on  a  groundwork  of  some  other  hue.  We  have  seen  some 
of  them  behave  in  this  way,  but  they  do  not  form  either  flamed 
or  feathered  blooms,  as  understood  by  the  florist.  The  florist’s 
Tulip  proper  has  been  developed  into  its  present  form  by  close 
in-breeding  and  selection  from  varieties  which  have  been  under¬ 
going  the  same  process  for  a  great  number  of  years,  so  as  to 
get  the  colours  arranged  in  certain  defined  and  refined  ways, 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  florist.  The  Darwin  Tulips  have 
not  been  subjected  to  this  method  of  close  in-breeding,  so  that 
they  are  of  more  vigorous  constitution,  and  when  the  colours 
do  break  they  are  more  likely  to  run  into  badly-defined  colours 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  blue,  or  violet,  or  black  colours 
often  present  at  the  base  of  the  Darwin  Tulips,  is  altogether 
against  the  breaking  into  the  proper  colours.  After  all  this, 
what  you  can  say  of  them  is  that  these  broken  Darwin  Tulips 
merely  become  variegated. 

Soil  for  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  (A.  R.  Marsh.) 

The  moist  season  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  class  of  plant, 
but  sunshine  is  equally  desirable  if  good  results  are  to  be  ob 
tained.  The  chief  difficulty  with  these  Begonias  is  their  shallow 
rooting  character,  especially  in  the  case  of  seedlings.  A  dry 
season  is  greatly  against  this  class  of  plant  for  the  reasons  just 
named,  but,  all  the  same,  you  can  get  a  fine  display  either 
from  seedlings  or  from  plants  that  are  two  or  three  years  old  at 
least,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  water  them  regularly  during 
periods  of  hot  and  dry  weather.  It  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble, 
to  raise  seedlings  for  the  purpose  of  bedding  the  same  year  as 
they  are  raised.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  grow  the  seedlings 
in  frames  or  on  some  shady  border,  where  very  little  water 
would  be  required  during  the  first  year  until  they  make  tubers 
of  useful  size.  These  can  then  be  planted  in  the  flower  beds 
prepared.  From  what  has  been  said,  you  can  glean  that  a 
puoisture-holding  soil  would  be  the  most  suitable  to  select  for 
your  Begonias,  if  selection  is  at.  your  command.  You  can,  how¬ 
ever,  improve  soil  to  suit  the  Begonias,  and  if  you  did  not  make 
thorough  preparations  last  autumn  you  can  do  so  next  autumn, 
and  more  fully  prepare  for  this  class  of  plant  than  at  present. 
You  can,  however,  dig  into  the  ground  a  heavy  dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  also  that  from  old  Melon  or  Cucumber  beds. 
After  planting,  a  light  dressing  of  Cocoanut  fibre  would  prove 
beneficial  if  the  weather  should  prove  droughty. 

When  to  Plant  Bamboos.  (G.  B.) 

If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  you  can  plant  them  now,  or  for  some 
lime  later  cn,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  in  order  to  give  the 
plants  a  chance  to  establish  themselves  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
The  best  time  to  transplant  Bamboos  is  just  when  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  grow,  because  the  roots  soon  take  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil,  and  the  plants  become  established  in  a  short  time,  whereas 
if  transplanted  when  resting,  the  evergreen  foliage  is  liable  to 
weaken  tire  plants  when  the  roots  are  comparatively  inactive. 

Narcissus  Poeticus  not  flowering.  (M.  M.  D.) 

The  Poet’s  Narcissus  often  behaves  in  this  way,  especially  if 
the  bulbs  have  been  recently  transplanted.  We  cannot  say 
what  treatment  you  have  given  your  bulbs,  but  we  have  known 
them  to  be  transplanted  after  they  had 'started  into  growth,  with 
the  result  that  very  few  of  them  produced  flowers.  We  have 
also  seen  them  behave  in  the  same  way  when  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  potted  up.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  leave 
them  undisturbed  in  the  same  position  another  season,  unless 
you  want  the  ground  for  something  different ;  and  even  then 
the  Narcissus  might  be  left,  unless  the  foliage  is  objectionable. 
We  should  endeavour  to  plant  the  bulbs  where  they  are  not  likely 
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to  be  disturbed  at  very  frequent  intervals.  The  ground  should 
not  have  been  recently  manured,  that  being  another  serious 
drawback  to  several  of  the  Daffodils,  causing  them  to  deteriorate. 

Digging  Down  duckweed.  (A.  M.  W.) 

Digging  down  the  weeds  is  certainly  an  easy  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them  for  the  time  being,  but  you  must  remember  that 
plants  so  far  advanced  as  you  state  are  full  of  seeds  which  will  lie 
in  the  ground  and  germinate  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
They  certainly  add  to*  the .  fertility  of  the  soil  when  used  in  this 
way,  but  they  also  lay  a  seed  bed  for  years  of  future  trouble.  We 
are  well  aware  that  market  gardeners  often  practise  this,  but 
their  land  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  very  weedy,  and  requires 
a  deal  of  labour  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in  order  to  let  a  crop 
get  full  possession  of  the  ground. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(John  Elliot)  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry. — (D.  B.  W. )  1, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus  ;  2,  Geum  Heldreichi  ;  3,  Geum 
montanum  ;  4,  Saxifraga  Wallacei  ;  5,  Geranium  pratense  ;  6, 
Geranium  ibericum. — (A.  M.)  1,  Cornus .  Alas  variegata ;  2, 
Cornus  alba  Spaethii  ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Genista 
hispanica  ;  5,  Daphne  Cneorum, ;  6,  Cvtisus  scoparius  andreanus. 
(G.  A.)  1,  Lo  nicer  a  japonica  aureo-reticulata ;  2,  Nepeta 
Glechoma  variegata, ;  3,  Lamium  maculatum  aureum  ;  4,  Sedum 
sarmentosum  variegatum ;  5,  Sempervivum  tortuosum  varie- 

gaitum  ;  6,  Linaria  Cvmbalaria. — (Charles  Johnston)  1,  Laelia 
tenebrosa ;  2,  Cypripedium  cbamberlamianum  (a  small  flower 
but  very  distinct  in,  colour  from  any  which  we  have  hitherto 
seen). — (W.  M.)  1,  Saxifraga  granuliata  flore  pleno;  2,  Iberis 
correaefolia ;  3,  Papaver  orientate  braoteatum ;  4,  Papaver 
rupifragum  ;  5,  Veronica  Teucrium  dubia ;  6,  Gypsophila 

cerastioides ;  7,  .Viola  oornuta  alba. — (G.  R.)  1,  Genista  his¬ 
panica;  2,  Spariium  junceum ;  3,  Cytisus  purpureus ;  4, 
Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno. — (A.  J.  B. )  1,  Hedera  Helix  pal- 
mata  ;  2,  Hedera  Helix  raegneriana  ;  3,  Hedera  Helix  lafifolia  ; 
4,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  5,  Euonymus  radioan®  variegata. — 
(R.  M.)  1,  Iris  orientalis  ;  2,  Iris  pallida;  3,  Iris  florentina. — 
(T.  Marsland)  1,  Veronica  gentianoides ;  2,  Hemerocallis  flava ; 
3,  Saxifraga  An drewsi ;  4,  Saxifraga  aizoon ;  5,  Corydalis  lutea  ; 
6,  Dielytra  formosa. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Dallimore. — T.  H.  Bolton. — Blackie  and  Son. — M.  G.- 
A.  Hope.— -Fred.  Arey.-  W.  P.  Roberts. — D.  B.  A.  T. — W.  H. 
— -H.  E.  B. — D.  W.  B. — E.  A.  S. — H.  D. — J.  Coryton  Roberts. 
— P.  Lambert. — James  Bethel. — Pem. — L.  T. — D.  M. — J.  11. 
— F.  IT.  S.— A.  M.— A,  D.— G.  M.— T.  Hardy.— W.  W.— T. 
Read. — Geo.  Newnes,  Limited. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


JUNE. 


23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 
(three  day  si. 


26th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland 
House  (two  days).  Isle  o‘ 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow¬ 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 
27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


JULY. 


1st. — King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — -Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th.— French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
days).  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
by  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 


10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th.- — Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 
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V. 


AUGUST 

20th.— Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days).  j 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 
25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Kothesay  Flower  Show. 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 
26th.— King’s  Lynn  Summer 


continued. 

Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


SEPTEMBER. 


lst. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 
3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29th. — R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  davsi 


OCTOBER. 


3rd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (three 
days) . 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th.— National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


NOVEMBER. 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th'.—  Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 


mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 


NOVEMBER — continued. 


7th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th. — Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees.  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Liver¬ 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days)  (probably). 

12th. — King’s  Lynn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Put¬ 
ney  and  Wandsworth  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Parkstone  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Jersey 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13th. — Blackburn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show 


(two  days).  Eccles,  etc., 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Leicester  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
(two  days).  Stockport  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

14th. — Burton-on-Trent  and  Shob- 
nall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17th. — Belfast  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  West 
Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

18th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists’  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days).  Hull 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

19th. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (three 
days).  Manchester  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (three  days). 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days). 

20th. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Aberdeen  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 

24th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

25th. — South  Shields  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 


DECEMBER. 


2nd. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  s 


10th. — National  Rose  Society’s 
Annual  General  Meeting  and 
Dinner. 

14th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Societv  Committees  meet. 
15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


TZEUEC 


HOLLAND  HOUSE  SHOW 


IINTCnVCiBiEIlR,  OH1 

“  The  Gardening  World  ” 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

July  2nd  (dated  4th),  and  will  contain  a 

HANDSOME  COLOURED  PLATE 

7SNlf>  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

advertisers  should  book  space  early. 
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BOULTON  &  PAUL,  ltd,  NORWICH. 

Conservatories,  Vineries,  Peach,  Plant,  Orchid,  Tomato,  &c„  Houses,  Boilers,  Pipes  and  Fittings. 


HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Fixed  by  experienced  Workmen  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED. 


No.  73. -SPAN-ROOF  CARDEN  FRAME. 


No.  49a. -SPAN-ROOF  CREENHOUSE. 


ALL  OUR  FRAMES 

Are  Glazed  with  21-oz.  Sheet  Glass  and 

PAINTED  THREE  TIMES. 

CARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  variety. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

No.  75. — MELON  AND  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


4ft.  by  fift - 

. . .  £2  it 

6 

12ft.  bv  6ft _ 

. . .  £5  12  6 

8ft.  by  6ft. . . 

...  4  2 

O 

16ft.  by  6ft. . . 

...750 

10ft.  by  8ft.  ...  Price,  £11. 

Well  made,  Glazed,  Painted,  and  Carriage  Paid. 


BODIIOR  4  PAUL. 1°. 


CUCUMBER  FRAME  UCHTS. 

6ft.  by  4ft.,  Painted  and  Glazed,  each .  15s.  Od. 

„  Unpainted  and  Unelazed,  each ... .  5" 


6d. 


No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME,  >  A  49  _  gt-M 

6ft.  by  4ft.,  similar  to  No.  75,  |-  JJ  |  S. 


4ft.  by  6ft . £1  17  O 

8ft.  by  6ft .  2  18  0 


12ft.  by  6ft . £3  19  0 

16ft.  by  6ft .  5  0  0 


with  1’wo  Lights. 


P  ilDDIACC  PATTI  on  Orders  of  40s.  value  to 
tAnnlAUn  ruin  most  Goods  Stations  in 


England  and  Wales. 


HINT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURES, 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  THOMAS  LUNT,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane 

-  v  •  •  .  •  m . Mr  T.ttntt  mi  tes  in  some  measure  ms 


1M  B.,  has  handed  us  two  recipes  he  has  beenu  g 


for  a  number  of  years  in  growing  bis  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  LUNT  attributes  in  some  measure  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  Chrysanthemum  Grower 


the  Special  C  impounds  he  has  used  in  the  pitting  soil  and  subsequently  in  developing  the  flowers.  We  may  say  that  Mr.  Lunt  has  gained  the  Prenr 
Pr^e  at  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  for  the  last  five  years  in  succession,  besides  many  other  leading  awards  too  numerous  to  mentio 

°  -  -  FOR 

POTTING  SOIL. 


LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

20  -  par  cwt.  11  -  per  half  cwt.  6/-  per  quarter  cwt.  ( carriage  paid) 

In  small  Ibags,  14  8bs.  3/S;  ~I  Sbs.,  2s.  E,i  tins 

LUNT’S  CHEMICAL  MIXTURE. 


6d.,  1/-,  and  2/6  each. 

FOR  DEVELOPING 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 


FLOWES. 


In  tins  at  1/-,  2/6,  aid  5/6  each. 

INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACK  AGE.  To  be  had  of  all  Nurserym-n  and  Seedsmen. 

ALEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD.,  19,  HOPE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  and  at  79.  IMUrk  Lane,  Londn. 


Wm.  COOPER’S  CATALOGUE  —  250,000  FREE  COPIES,  situations  wanted. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac" 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Horticultural,  Kusiie,  Portable 
.Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap- 
p  ratus,  Sundries,  &c,,  &c.,  &c.,  ever 
published,  whicu  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  41 ,  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  'applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 


SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant’s  Fixture 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
■il  door,  lock,  ventilators, 
sr-s'S  all  necessary  ironwork, 
.a  ’  stages  for  eacn  side,  good 
16oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readin-ss  for 
'  erection. Painted.  Every¬ 

thing  complete.  7fc.  by  6ft.,  £2  17s.  61.;  8ft.  by  5ft..  £3  5. ; 
9ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  Sft., 
£5  15s.;  15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  10c  :  20ft  by  10ft-  £9  15  . 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un- 
s««==^a  glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d.;  5ft. 
by  3ft.  fin.,  2s.  6d.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d. 

i  „  „  ~  gj  mi.  At*-  firt  •  K-Ph  \vr  Qff.  Ain 


uy  oil.  fin.,  zs.  Du. ;  4ic.  oy  oil.,  zs.  ou.,  oil.  uy  xo.  uu. 

each.  Glazed  21oz.,  6ft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.,  fs.  6d.; 
4ft.  bv  3ft.,  6s  ;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  4s. 


RUSTIC  WORK.  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


- 1.; 

No  192— £3  103. 


-*7 — 
No.  194— £5.  No.  188— £4. 


21oz.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

■the  following  is  a  List  of  Sizes  kept  in  Stock  8  by  6, 
9  bv  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 
11  by  10, 12  by  10,  H  bv  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  1C,  13  by 
u,  i8  oy  11, 14  by  12,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13, 
IS  by  14,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  IS,  22  by  18,  24  by 
IS;  per  200ft.  Box  (package  included),  28-.  Every  size  in 
stock.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 


MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c. ,  in  summer. 
Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  thick,  glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  3ft-,  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  18s.;  6ft. 
by  4ft ,  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft  ,  30s.;  Sft.  by  4ft., 
36s  ■  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  j-Span  Roof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  Li3t. 


LAD,  age  19,  total  abstainer,  seeks  sjia- 

tion  in  gardens.—  Apply,  W.  H.  LAMBERT,  -  nor 
House,  Benenden,  Kent. 


JOURNEYMAN  or  Improver,  age  20. 

I  inside  and  out,  in  good  establishment;  total  abst  ier ; 
3  years’  experience,  with  good  reference;  please  fate 
wage's. — WATSON,  90,  Eccleston  Road,  Ealing. 
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notices  to  readers  and 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
lursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
turday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 

road  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  (Jrders 
0uld  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
e  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
leques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
vable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ins,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

ink.  .  , 

Letters  for  publication,  specimen*  for 
iming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ons  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
5  addressed  to  “  Thb  Editor,”  and  written  on 
ie  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ons  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
idress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
cation,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
litials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
ssired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
lie  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
raohs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
oecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
keiy  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
je  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
Vori.d  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
lesired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
istinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
inly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  op  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
,he  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
out  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
ind  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
msure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
iddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
lotification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
;oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
lotify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
?able  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 

telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn . 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
UKLSSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


weet  Peas  from  North  Wales. 

(A  box  of  two  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  has 
ached  us  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  Baron  Hill 
irdens,  Beaumaris,  N.  Wales.  As  may  be 
rmised,  they  have  been  grown  under  glass, 
d  Mr.  Bolton  sends  them  with  the  object  of 
owing  how  well  suited  they  are  for  pot 
irk  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  He 
.s  been  using  them  for  the  past  six  weeks, 
>th  in  the  cut.  state  and  otherwise.  One 
liety  was  Gorgeous,  and  he  thinks  this 
e  most  distinctive  variety  yet  introduced, 
cause  it  shows  up  well  under  artificial 
pit.  We  have  frequently  remarked  the 
fauty  of  this  variety  at  exhibitions  and 
sewhere.  The  standard  is  of  a  brilliant 


orange,  which  tells  up  prominently  against 
every  variety  approaching  this  colour.  The 
wings  are  rosy-carmine,  and  therefore  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  standard.  The'  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced  even  when  grown, 
in  pots,  there  being  usually  three  blooms  on 
a  stalk.  The  other  variety  sent  was  Golden, 
Gate,  with  pale  ma.uve'  flowers,  more  or  less 
tinted  with  a  darker  hue  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wings.  Each  stalk  in  this  case  car¬ 
ried  three  or  four  flowers.  Mr.  Bolton  finds 
this  equally  telling  for  breakfast  or  lunch- 
table  decoration.  The  flowers  were  certainly 
very  sweetly  scented  when  they  reached  us, 
and  wonderfully  telling  in  colour,  consider¬ 
ing  that  they  had  been  grown  and  bloomed 
under  glass. 


Parkinson’s  Paradisus  Terrcstris. 

The  above  book  has  always  been,  a  scarce 
one,  and  in  recent,  years  it  lias  become  very 
dear,  SO'  that  the  idea  of  republishing  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  printed  in  1629  is  a  good  one. 
The  publishers  who  are  bringing  out  this 
work  are  Messrs.  Methuen  and  Co.,  36,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  London.  The  work  will  be  a, 
reprint  exactly  the  size  of  the  edition  printed 
at  the  above  date.  One  thousand  copies  will 
he  printed  at  the  price  of  30s.  net,  and 
twenty  copies  on  Japanese  vellum  will  he 
printed  at  £10  10s.  John  Parkinson  was  an 
apothecary  of  London  and  the  King’s  Her¬ 
balist.  He  was  a,  man  of  much  reading  and 
original  observation,  while  his  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  English  left  little  room 
for  the  reader  to  be  in  doubt  -about,  his  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  sample  pages  sent  us  the  print¬ 
ing  is  large  and  clear,  which  will  he  an  im¬ 
provement,  upon  the  original  or  old  copies  of 
the  book  which  have  become  in  any  way 
worn.  The  page  of  illustrations  of  Irises, 
under  the  name  of  Flowerdeluce  shows  that 
the  modem  artist  can  reproduce  the  ancient 
one  tolerably  fairly.  They  are  excellent  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  flowers  for  which  they 
were  meant. 

»  ° 

Exports  by  the  State  of  Victoria. 

A  small  pamphlet  giving  information  con¬ 
cerning  products  exported  by  the  State  of 
Victoria  to>  Great  Britain  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Sinclair,  Superintendent,  in 
London  of  Exports  for  the  Victorian  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  its  pages  we  note  information  con¬ 
cerning  various  kinds1  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  also  information  about  fruit.  A 
large  area  has  been  planted  with  orchards, 
particularly  Apples  and  Pears  suitable  for 
export  to  this  country.  The  fruit  season  in 
Victoria  being  the  reverse  of  that  of  Europe, 
they  are  able  in  Victoria  to  supply  us  with 
fruits  which  we  cannot  ourselves  produce  at 
that  period  of  the  year.  He  also  discusses 


canned  and  dried  fruits,  fruit  pulp,  honey, 
tobacco  leaf,  and  other  exportable  products. 

An  Edible  Ornamental  Plant, 

The  “American  Botanist”  for  March,  in 
speaking  of  Caladium  eseulentum,  describes 
it  as  a  plant  that  is  grown,  for  the  ornamental 
effect  of  its  foliage,  but  says  that  probably 
few  are  aware  that  the  tuberous  root  is 
edible.  In.  warmer  countries'  it  is  grown,  as 
a  field  crop  under  the  name  of  Coco.  The 
tubers  may  be  boiled,  roasted,  or  baked  like 
a  Potato.  The  young  leaves  are  said  to-  be 
occasionally  used  as  a  pot  herb.  The  proper 
name  of  this  plant,  we  may  remark,  is  Colo- 
easia  antiquorum,  the  latter  name  evidently 
indicating  that  it  was  known  to-  the  ancients, 
and  the  tuberous  roots  no  doubt  eaten  by 
them  when  the  production  of  food  by  arti¬ 
ficial  cultivation  was  far  less  extensive  than 
it  is  at,  the  present  day.  We  could  also  men¬ 
tion  a  plant  considered  a,  native  of  England, 
the  tuberous-  roots  of  which  were  used  in 
much  the  same  way  by  the  natives  in  olden 
times.  This  was  Arum  italicum,  which  wasi 
known  as  Portland  Sago.  We  may  state 
that  both  of  the  above  plants  are  more  or  less 
poisonous,  but,  as  in  the  case'  of  many  other 
plants,  the  poison  is  readily  dissipated  on 
the  application  of  heat,  whether  roasted, 
boiled,  or  baked.  We  may  mention  Manihot 
utilissima,  from  which  tapioca  is  prepared. 
In  the  ordinary  green  state  it  is  highly 
poisonous1.  &  J 

The  Double-Flowered  Horse 
Chestnut- 

t  The  double  variety  of  the  common  Horse1 
Chestnut  (Aesculus  Hippocastanum)  is  widely 
distributed  in  both  hemispheres',  but  evi¬ 
dently  a,  very  uncommon  plant  in  either.  We 
cannot,  say  that  it  is  more  beautiful  than  the' 
ordinary  single  form,  if  it,  indeed  equals'  some 
of  those  with  fine  red  markings,  blit,  it  has 
one  qualification  which  recommends  it  for 
more  general  cultivation — namely,  that  the 
flowers  are  more  durable.  Gardeners  might 
add  another — namely,  the  absence  of  fruits 
which  would  save  some  trouble  in  cleaning 
them  up  in  autumn,  when  the  tree  happens 
to  be  planted  on  lawns.  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan 
has  just  been  discussing  the  subject  in.  “  The 
Florists, ;  Exchange,”  because  some  fine  trees 
of  it  have  just  been  reminding  him  of  the 
existence  of  this  double  variety.  Some  of 
the  cultivators,  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  in  this  country  catalogue  it,  and  oecar 
sionally  we  see  specimens  in  some  small 
gardens  where  ,the  owners  may  possibly  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  unique  character  of 
their  tree.  It  is  also  in  the  collection  at 
Kew,  hut  is  very  far  from  being  a  common 
tree.  The  numerous  petals  fill  up  the  centre 
of  the  flower  and  hide  any  markings  that 
may  be  upon  them,  so  that  the  thyrse  of 
flowers  is  merely  massive  and  white. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  splendid  rains  of  late  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  kitchen  garden  crops,  and  providing  we  now 
get  warmer  nights  and  plenty  of  sunshine  there  will  soon  be 
an,  abundance  of  vegetables  of  most  kinds1.  Unfortunately, 
everything  is  exceptionally  late,  especially  Peas.  The  earliest 
sowing,  which  should  now  be  in  full  bearing  outside,  will  not 
be  ready  for  quite  a  week  from  the  time  of  writing  with  us. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  are  those  who  are  able  to  devote  some  space 
in  cool  houses  or  pits  for  the  earliest  supplies.  These  with  us 
have  done  remarkably  well,  and  will  last  till  we  can  pick  in 
the  open.  Pinch  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  of  any  which  may 
be  wanted  to  produce  pods  early,  a.nd  thin  out,  leaving  only  a 
few  pods  on  each  stem  when  required  for  exhibition.  See  that 
all  the  growths  of  strong-growing  kinds  are  kept  in  an  upright 
position  by  either  tying  them  in  separately  with  broad  pieces 
of  bast,  oi'  running  stout,  tarred  cord  along  the  rows  when  the 
ordinary  sticks  are  not  sufficient,  and  these  seldom  are  strong 
varieties. 

Broad  Beans  — The  later  crops  of  these  will  have  to  be 
watched  for  any  traces  of  black  aphis,  and  means  taken  to 
destroy  the  same  on  the  first  appearance,  as  it  increases*  at 
such  an  alarming  rate  in  a  short  time  that,  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  the  crop  will  be  practically  worthless.  June  and 
July  are  the  two  months  when  it  is  most  troublesome.  Strong 
soft  soap  and  water,  thoroughly  syringed  into  the  points,  is  a 
sure  exterminator,  and  where  these  are  much  in  demand,  as  in 
some  places  they  are,  the,  season  having  to  be  prolonged  as  far 
as  possible,  this  should  be  persisted  in.  Plenty  of  manure  water 
should  be  given,  and  the  growths  damped  over  during  the  even¬ 
ing  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  growths 
after  a  reasonable  amount  of  pods  are  set,  and  thoroughly  sup¬ 
port  the  plants  with  stout  sticks  and  tarred  cord,  two  lines 
generally  being  necessary. 

Potatos. — Most  varieties  are  making  a  splendid  growth,  and 
any  which  are  required  for  special  purposes  should  have  the 
haulm  supported,  so  that  sun  and  air  can  play  about  them.  I 
have  proved  the  value  of  this  over  and  over  again,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  during  wet  seasons.  x\  little  fresh  soot  should  be 
placed  round  each  root — a  capital  stimulant  for  Potatos,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  much  to  help  to  keep  the  tubers  clean. 

Egg  Plants. — These  may  now  have  one  more  shift,  assuming 
they  are  in  48’s  ;  24’s  will  suit  them  well ;  these  do  very  well 
in  6-in.  pots,  providing  they  are  well  supplied  with  moisture. 
The  best  fruits  are  produced  in  the*  larger  size.  Good  t.urfy 
loam,  three  parts,  and  one  of  leaf  soil  with  a  little  road  sand, 
will  make  a  good  mixture  for  them.  Pot  very  firmly,  and  the 
plants  may  either  be  grown  on  shelves  near  the  glass:  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  cold  frames  facing  south.  The  foliage  must 
be  kept  well  syringed,  and  manure  water  given  freely  after  the 
pots  become  well  filled  with  roots;  some  plant,  them  outside; 
but  unless  it  happens  to  be  an  exceptionally  hot  season  it  is 
generally  a  failure. 

Capsicums  should  now  be  well  pot-bound,  and  will  need 
plenty  of  stimulants,  especially  when  being  grown  in  small 
pots  for  decorative  purposes  ;  these  will  do  well  in  cold  frames 
all  through  the  summer  months.  Fumigate  occasionally  to 
keep  down  green  aphis,  and  syringe  the  foliage  morning  and 
afternoon  thoroughly  to  -ward  off  attacks'  of  thrip  and  red 
spider. 

Turnips.- — Sow  good  beds  fortnightly  of  Red  Globe  and 
Snowball.  Webb’s  Prizetaker,  a,  small  green-topped  variety,  is' 
also  an  excellent  kind  for  sowing  now  and  onwards ;  the  quality 
is  all  one  can  possibly  desire.  Keep  the  hoe  constantly  at.  work 
between  the  young  plants,  and  give  constant  slight  applications 
of  soot. 

Carrots. — Hoe  frequently  between  the  rows,  and  make  now 
a  good  sowing  of  Short  Horn  varieties  on  finely-broken  ground. 


Winter  Greens. — Take  advantage  of  showery  weather  to 
plant  out  these  as  fast  as  they  become  ready,  utilising  every 
piece  of  ground  possible  for  the  purpose.  Where  Peas  are 
allowed  plenty  of  room  between  the  rows  it  is  a  capital  plan 
to  give  the  plants  a  start  between  these;  especially  is  this 
position  suited  for  all  the  Broccolis  or  Kales.  The  holes  are 
best  made  with  iron  bars,  and,  where  the  ground  is  given  to 
clubbing,  fill  in  with  fine  cinder  ashes — a  good  remedy  for  this 
— and,  providing  the  Peas  are  removed  immediately  they  are 
over,  and  the  ground  pointed  over,  the  Greens  will  have  bene¬ 
fited  rather  than,  otherwise.  Look  over  early  plantings  of 
autumn  Cauliflowers,  and  replace  any  whici  have  gone  blind, 
and  continue  to  plant,  later  sowings  on  good  ground. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  the  tree  becomes  cleared  of  its  crop 
throw  the  house  wide  open,  and  ply  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine  daily,  working  it  well  up  under  the  foliage,  especially  if 
red  spider  has  gained  a  footing  ;  otherwise  every  other  evening 
will  suffice,  and,  though  the  fruit  has  been  taken  from  the 
trees,  they  still  have  much  to  perform  in  the  way  of  making 
clean  well-ripened  wood  for  next  season’s  crop,  which  can  only 
be  achieved  by  retaining  the  principal  leaves  until  Nature  has 
finished  its  work,  and  the  said  foliage  falls  naturally  from  the 
tree  in  early  autumn.  Therefore  on  no  account  let  the  border 
get  any  way  near  dry  while  the  leaves  remain.  Laterals 
should  be  cut  away  above  the  first  leaf,  and  if  disbudding  was 
well  carried  out  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  remove  any  of 
the  main  growths.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  any 
undue  crowding  of  the  shoots  likely  to  prevent,  the  sun  and  air 
from  thoroughly  ripening  the  wood  for  next  year’s  fruit,  those 
shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  this  season  should  be  cut  away  at 
the  base  where  the  new  shoot*  originates. 

Succession  houses  require  frequent  attention  in  the  matter 
of  tying  in  the  shoots,  exposing  the  fruit  to  the  sun  by  pieces 
of  lath  resting  on  the  wires  or  main  branches,  tying  back  any 
foliage  likely  to  shade  the  fruit  and  early  removal  of  lateral 
growth,  syringing  the  trees  twice  daily,  airing  early  in  the 
morning  when  bright,  with  full  ventilation  from  10.30  a.m.  up 
to  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  when  close  with  abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  at  which  period  less 
moisture  overhead  and  more  ventilation  at  all  times  are  neces¬ 
sary,  as  advocated  in  previous  calendars  for  the  earliest  house. 
Where  it  is  ne*ces*sary  to  retard  the  crops  to  as  late  a,  period  as 
possible  under  glass,  afford  full  ventilation  day  and  night. 

Orchard  House. — Any  neglect  with  pot  trees  at  this  stage 
will  end  in  disappointment,  as  indeed  it  does  at  any  time,  but 
such  tropical  weather  and  drying  winds  as  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  of  late  teaches  the  man  in  charge  that*  well-nigh, 
hourly  attention  is  required  to  see  that  such  trees  do  not 
border  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root*,  and  that  frequent 
applications  of  manurial  waterings  is  a  necessity  to  swelling 
crops.  Neither  should  surface  dressing  be  lost  sight  of 
among  mid-season  fruits  such  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which 
ripen  during  August  and  early  September.  These  'top-dress¬ 
ings  should  be  applied  every  two  or  three  weeks,  when,  ol 
course,  manurial  waterings  will  not  be  required.  Equal  parts, 
turfy  loam  and  horse*  droppings,  with  a  little  bone-meal,  make 
a  good  rooting  medium.  Stop  the  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf,  and  syringe  the  trees  twice  daily,  closing  at  4  p.m.  As 
soon  as  Cherries  begin  to  ripen  overhead  syringing  must  be  dis¬ 
continued,  or  the  fruit  will  crack  wholesale,  and  net  the  ven¬ 
tilators  if  birds  prove  troublesome,  leaving  a  chink  of  air! 
throughout  the  night. 

Planting  Vines. — Where  labour  is  at,  command,  and  it  i> 
intended  replanting  an  early-forced  house,  lose  no  time  in  set¬ 
ting  about  the  work  immediately  the  Grapes  are  cut  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  Vines  and  part  of  the  old  border,  providing  the 
drainage  is  correct.  If  this  is  faulty  the  entire  border  should 
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'  be  got  out,  and  the  bottom  put  in  order  before  attempting  to 
plant  anew.  The  new  piece  need  not  extend  more  than  4  ft, 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  “  cut-backs,”  or  those  raised  from 
j  eyes  this  spring,  are  the  most  suitable  to  plant  at  this  date, 
preserving  the  ball  of  roots  intact,  planting  with  great  care,  and 
affording'a  thorough  watering,  shading  for  a  few  days  if  in- 
I  dined  to  droop.  Under  good  treatment  the  Vines  will  reach 
the  top  of  the  house  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Ply  the  syringe 
mornings  and  again  about  3.30  p.m.  Good  turfy  loam  three 
parts,  and  the  other  part  old  plaster  or  mortar  rubble,  broken 
brickbats,  or  lumpy  charcoal,  make  a  good  rooting  medium 
when  thoroughly  blended.  J-  Mayne. 

Bic-ton  Gardens,  Devonshire. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Bedding  Plants. — Where  spring  bedding  is  practised  the 
plants  will  now  need  dividing  and  replanting  in  their  summer 
quarters,  and  for  this  purpose  a.  spare  piece  of  ground  m  a 
cool,  shady  part  of  the  kitchen  garden  should  be  utilised.  Such 
plants  as  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Aubrietias,  Beilis  perennis 
tl.  ph,  Myosotis,  and  the  like,  which  need  propagating,  can  be 
separated  and  planted  in  rows,  and  any  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  a  cold  frame. 

Asters. — The  Michaelmas  Daisies  will  now  require  consider¬ 
able  attention  as  to  staking  and  tying  up  the  growths.  The 
general  plan  is  to  place  one  stake  to  a  plant,  and  bunch  the 
shoots  together  ;  but  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  presents  a  rather  slovenly  appearance,  and  the  best  possible 
results  are  not  obtained.  Whenever  possible  the  plants 
should  be  staked  out,  so  as  to  give  them  as  much  space  as 
possible,  using  several  stakes  to  each  plant.  The  shoots  should 
be  looped  up  singly  with  matting,  and  any  weak  ones  which 
are  not  wanted  can  be  removed.  By  staking  them  out  in  this 
manner  a.  very  much  larger  space  is  filled,  and  when  once  one 
has  seen  a.  good  border  tied  out  like  this  the  bunching  method 
would  not  be  practised  afterwards,  I  think.  The  heavy  rains 
have  done  the  Asters  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  have  also  helped 
to  wash  away  some  of  the  blight  which  was  unusually  plentiful, 
but  caterpillars  will  still  be  found  eating  out  the  points  of  the 
young  growths,  and  these  should  be  taken  out  carefully  and 
killed,  or  they  will  seriously  damage  the  plants. 

A  small  application  of  some  good  artificial  manure  will 
prove  beneficial  in  showery  weather.  Such  varieties  as  vimi- 
neus,  ericoides,  and  the  dwarf  bushy-growing  sorts  which  wrere 
propagated  last  autumn,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring,  should 
be  stopped,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  break  freely. 

Penstemons. — If  these  have  not  been  supported,  one  neat 
stake  should  be  placed  to  each  plant,  and  the  leading  shoot 
tied  loosely.  If  any  plants  are  forming  flower  spikes,  a.s  they 
sometimes  do  at  this  season,  these  should  be  picked  out  so  as 
to  allow  the  side  shoots  and  bottom  breaks  to  go  ahead.  Keep 
the  soil  well  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  A  good  Pentstemon, 
but  one  little  known,  is  Newberry  Gem,  which  is  quite  a  dwarf 
grower,  requiring  no  staking  and  very  suitable  for  bedding. 
The  flowers  are  bright  red  in  colour. 

Summer  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. — Whether  growing  in 
a  border  or  dotted  about  singly,  these  will  now  need  support¬ 
ing,  and  for  this  purpose  good  willow  sticks  are  very  service¬ 
able.  As  with  Asters,  several  should  be  used  to  a  plant,  and 
the  growths  tied  out  so  that  each  head  of  flower  may  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  best  advantage.  Give  a  dusting  of  soot  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  a  mulching  of  old  mushroom  bed  manure  or 
similar  material  will  keep  the  roots  cool  and  help  to  retain 
the  moisture. 

Violas. — Keep  the  dead  blooms  picked  off  these,  for  if  allowed 
to  stay  they  will  shorten  the  flowering  period,  and  peg  the 
growths  down  as  they  require  it. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones. — The  improved  strain  of  these  have 
now  become  justly  popular,  and  for  spring  and  early  summer 
decoration  they  are  practically  indispensable,  being  valuable 


for  cutting,  and  having  a  great  variety  of  colour.  If  it  is 
desired  to  save  any  seed,  this  should  be  done  on  a.  fine  day,  and 
it  can  be  sown  when  ripe  enough.  To  obtain  the  very  best 
results  with  these,  a  small  trench  should  be  taken  out,  and 
some  rotten  manure  placed  in.  The  soil  taken  out  should  then 
be  replaced,  and  the  bulbs  planted  not  more  than  2  in.  below 
the  .ufrcc. 

Keep  herbaceous  plants  staked  and  tied,  and  many  will  be 
greatly  improved  if  a  good  mulching  is  given.  The  value  of 
this  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleya  dowiair. — There  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  C.  dowiana  from  Costa  Rica  and  the  variety  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  C.  d.  aurea  or  C.  aurea.  Even  in  the 
structure  and  habit  of  growth  it  is  quite  as  distinct  as  any  two 
varieties  of  the  species.  The  flowers  are  of  finer  substance  and 
colour.  These  superior  qualities  are,  perhaps,  most  apparent 
in  the  offspring  that  have  been  produced  from  its  influence  as 
one  of  the  parents.  C.  dowdana  is  not  so  tractable  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  C.  d.  aurea,  and  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  vigorous  health 
where  it  has  been  in  cultivation  a  few  years.  It  is  also  shy 
flowering,  and  requires  careful  treatment,  plenty  of  strong 
light,  and  thoroughly  ripening  to  induce  it  to  flower  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  its  successful  cultivation 
lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  it  starts  into  growth  very  late 
in  the  season ;  consequently,  before  the  growth  has  matured 
and  the  flowers  have  passed,  the  winter  season  has  set  in.  To 
induce  it  to  mature  satisfactorily,  one  naturally  retains  the 
plants  in  the  most  suitable  conditions  likely  to  assist  its  growth. 

With  these  warmer  and  moist  conditions  soft  growth  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  most  difficult  to  ripen,  and  with  practically  an 
immature  growth  to  commence  the  following  season’s  growth 
the  prospects  are  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  anything 
like  a  vigorous  growth,  and  a  considerably  diminished  pseudo¬ 
bulb  is  the  result.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  plants  are  procured  in  an  imported  state.  If 
early  in  the  season,  satisfactory  results  are  procured  the  first 
season.  This  goes  a  long  rvay  towards  future  success  and  the 
longevity  of  the  plants  while  in  cultivation. 

If  once  procured  early,  one’s  experience  with  the  species  will 
be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  starting  the  plants  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  season,  and  to  place  them  in  a  warm, 
humid  position,  so  that  the  plants  may  continue  to  mature 
annually  before  the  dull  season  sets  in.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
pointed"  out  that  under  these  conditions  there  is  a  probability 
of  the  plants  producing  secondary  growth.  To  guard  against 
this,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  such  conditions  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  the  resting  Dendrobiums  ;  this 
will  not  only  prevent  secondary  growth,  but  will  greatly  assist 
m  maturing  the  newly  developed  pseudo-bulbs. 

The  plants  do  best  in  baskets  or  shallow  pans,  so  that  they 
may  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  Ample  moisture  is  re¬ 
quired  during  the  growdng  season,  but  very  careful  watering  is 
necessary  while  the  plants  are  at  rest, 

C.  dowiana  aurea  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to'  manage.  It 
is  a  plant  that  resents  repotting  or  disturbing  at  the  roots  at 
any  time.  It  will  do  well  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  The  plants  now  having 
started  well  away  into  growth  must  have  every  encouragement. 
The  most  treacherous  time  with  this  variety  is  just  when  the 
growth  has  advanced  2  in.  or  3  in.  Any  excess  of  moisture,  a 
cold  chill  from  the  use  of  water  below  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  house,  or  a  drip  from  the  roof,  causes  the  young  growth 
to  turn  black  at  the  base,  frequently  ending  in  the  total  loss 
of  the  lead.  Care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  potting  compost 
to  become  thoroughly  dry  between  waterings  until  the  growth 
is  so  far  advanced  that  the  sheath  may  be  seen  inside  the  de- 
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veloping  leaf.  After  that  time  very  little  danger  may  be  anti¬ 
cipated.  Repotting  requirements  are  best  attended  to  when 
the  new  roots  make  their  appearance  after  growth  is  com¬ 
pleted.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Basket  Plants. — These  add  to  the  effect  of  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  in  no  small  degree,  and  close  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  from  now  onwards  in  supplying  them  with  abundance  of 
both  clear  and  manure  water.  It  is  impossible  to  over-water 
plants  suspended  from  the  roof,  provided  always  that  they  are 
established  and  healthy.  The  cultivator  should  not  be  con¬ 
tent'  with  merely  watering  them  with  a  can,  but  should  immerse 
the  plants  in  a  vessel  of  water  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Edging  Plants. — If  a  sufficiency  of  dwarf  plants  suitable  for 
the  edges  of  stages  and  for  general  furnishing  purposes  have 
not  been  worked  up,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  insert  the 
cuttings  of  such  useful  plants  as  Panicum  variegatum,  Isoleps-is 
gracilis,  Trade-scantia  zebrina,  and  T.  aurea,  Pilea  microphylla, 
and  the  various  low-growing  Selaginellas.  From  five  to  nine 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  small  60’s  in  finely-sifted,  light,  and 
rich  soil,  and  placed  in  the  stove.  They  will  quickly  take  root 
at  this  time  if  kept  syringed  and  shaded.  Old  plants  of  the 
useful  Isolepis  may  be  divided  and  repotted.  Ever  so  small 
a  piece  of  this  sedge  will  quickly  make  a  graceful  little  plant. 

Achimenes. — These  bulbous  plants  are  not  nearly  sc 
frequently  grown  in  gardens  as  their  merits  deserve.  They  are 
distinct  in  character  from  other  greenhouse  flowering  plants, 
and  continue  to  blossom  over  a  long  period.  They  are  very 
effective  when  grown  in  baskets  for  suspending,  or  in  pots  and 
pans  for  the  stages.  Frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  when  in  active  growth,  and  the  shoots  should 
be  neatly  staked,  taking  the  precaution  to  leave  4  in.  of  stake 
beyond  the  point  of  the  shoot  to  allow  for  further  growth.  A 
few  slight  stakes  may  be  put  to  the  uppermost  shoots  in 
baskets,  allowing  the  lower  ones  to  depend  naturally. 

Selaginellas. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  these 
are  not  grown  more  by  owners  of  small  as  well  as  of  large 
gardens,  for  they  are  extremely  easy  of  culture,  and,  without 
a  doubt,  are  unsurpassed  for  all  decorative  purposes.  The 
dwarf-growing  varieties  are,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  for 
general  purposes,  though  the  stronger  growing  kinds  are  hand¬ 
some,  and  have  a  beauty  all  their  own.  The  best  dwarf  ones 
are  S.  kraussiana  and  its  golden  offspring,  S.  k.  aurea,  S.  apoda, 
S.  denticulata,  S.  helvetica,  and  S.  involvens. 

Pits  and  Frames. — The  bedding  plants  being  now  put  out, 
the  frames  may  be  well  cleansed  and  utilised  for  growing 
winter  flowering  plants.  Bouvardias,  Pelargoniums,  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  and  the  like  will  all  thrive  in  them.  If  any  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs  are  contemplated,  now  is  the  best,  time  to  perform 
the  work,  as  they  can  generally  be  spared  better  now  than 
later  on.  I  need  hardly  remind  all  those  who  have  to  do  with 
glass-houses  and  frames  of  the  importance  of  re-painting  at  least 
some  of  the  structures  each  year,  and  for  exterior  work  the 
summer  should,  of  course,  be  chosen,  as  then  the  occupants  can 
be  accommodated  in  other  structures  without  harm  resulting 
to  them ;  and,  besides,  the  woodwork  can  now  be  well  dried 
before  painting.  M 


Scilla  festalis. 

When  a  good  variety  of  this  is  obtained,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  beat  by  any  other  Scilla  that  flowers  in  May,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  commonness,  it  should  always-  find  a  place  in  a 
collection,  either  in  beds  by  itself,  or  in  clumps  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery.  A  little  shade  suits  it  admirably.  In  some  gardens  the 
practice  prevails  of  planting  clumps  between  the  other  subjects 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  this  is  very  suitable.  The  dark 
blue  is  the  best  form,  but  there-  are  pale  blue,  rosy,  and  white 
varieties.  ■ 


Fruit  Growing. 


The  recent  reference  to-  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  as  to  the  Irish  people  growing  their  own  fruit,  is  all 
right  enough  if  that  nobleman  can  ensure  the  people  who 
act  upon  his  advice  good  fruit  seasons.  Here  in  England  our 
fruit  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  indeed  the  poorest 
probably  were  never  worse,  yet  we  started  in  the  early  sprint 
with  abundant  promise ;  indeed,  rarely  has  there  been  better 
That  there  will  be  practically  no  fruit  this  year  may  be  good 
for  the  tress  in  enabling  them  to  thoroughly  recuperatefbut 
even  that  benefit  may  be  discounted  by  the  rest  producing  a 
too-  liberal  wood-growth,  and  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  the  following  year.  Last  year  the  crop  was  a 
very  light  one  generally.  This  year  it  -will  be  far  lighter, 
and  a  third  such  se-ason  would  ruin  market  fruit  growers 
absolutely.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  market  orchard  trees  of 
late.  They  are,  as  a,  rule,  very  clean,  and  making  good  wood 
and  le-af  growth.  But  the  general  absence  of  fruit  is  terrible 
to'  look  at  and  contemplate.  As  a  rule,  we  have  good  bush  fruit 
crops.  Those  are  very  light  indeed  now,  and  our  mainstay  in 
tree  fruits- — Apples — are-  exceedingly  thin.  When  the  annual 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  presently  come  in,  I  fear 
the  result  will  be  to'  place  1903  in  the  very  lowest  scale  as  a 
fruit  jnmducer. 

Now,  we  read  very  often,  as  was  s-aid  by  Lord  Dudley,  that 
we  import  too  much  fruit,  and  should  grow  more  of  our  own. 
Excellent  theory,  but  evidently  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in 
practice.  To  expect  we  can  grow  tropical  fruits  is  folly ;  yet 
the  great  bulk  of  fruit  imports-  that  co-me  to-  us  are  tropical  in 
character.  Then,  we  class  as  imported  fruits  the-  products  o: 
the  Channel  Islands,  India,  and  o-ur  o-wn  colonies.  Yet  these 
are  now  all  as  much  part  o-f  the  British  Empire  as-  is  England 
or  Ireland.  If  our  vast  population  is  to  be  at  all  fruit-fed  this 
year  and  during  the-  first  half  of  the  next  year,  we  shall  have  to 
import  far  larger  quantities  than,  we  have  previously  done, 
seeing  that  our  home  produce  is  so-  small. 

In  all  our  fruit  undertakings-  we-  must,  if  we  are  wise,  leam 
to-  reckon  with  the-  very  important  fact  that  our  seasons  are 
now  very  adverse  to-  the  fertilisation  of  fruit  blo-om,  no  matter 
how  extensively  we  may  plant,  how  much  o-f  ability  we  may 
show  in  culture,  in  pruning,  manuring,  spraying,  and  other 
essentials  ;  yet  we  see,  as  this-  spring,  a-  xve-ek  of  sharp  frosts, 
and  all  o-ur  labour  and  our  skill  is-  wasted,  for  no-t  all  the  com¬ 
bined  skill  and  energy  of  humanity  can  overcome  on  outside 
vegetation  the  forces  of  Nature  when  they  assume  the  form  of 
very  sharp  fro-sts  just  in,  the  critical  season  o-f  flowering.  What 
a,  contrast  did  I  see  but  the-  other  day  in,  a  good-class  garden — 
fruit  tre-e-s  of  all  descriptions-  in  pots-  or  planted  out,  laden  with 
fruit ;  yet,,  outside,  similar  varieties  and  kinds  devoid  of  fruit. 
It  is  a  most  serious  matter  for  the  nation  generally,  and  for 
fruit-growers-  and  the-  myriads  depending  for  a  subsistence  on 
fruit  crops-  especially.  Really,  we  have-  to  face  a  big  disaster. 
It.  is  yet  hardly  apparent.  It  will  be  fully  so  in  a  few  months. 

A.  D. 


Camassia  Leichtlinii. 

A  liliaceous  plant  which  has  a  pleasing  and  imposing  appear¬ 
ance,  producing  a  racemose  erect  stout  spike  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  of  whitish,  spreading  flowers.  It,  forms  a  variation  in 
habit,  from  the'  generally  flat  appearance  given  by  spring- 
flowering  bulbous  plants. 

Rubus  deliciosus. 

A  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  described  as  producing 
fruit  of  a  delicious  flavour  and  considerable  size.  As  a  flowei- 
ing  shrub  it  is  very  effective,  having  dark  brown  stems,  which 
are  pubescent  and  tomentose,  but  devoid  of  prickles  or  bristles. 
Its  pure  white  flowers,  2m.  in  diameter,  are  freely  borne  on 
leafy,  axillary  spurs,  one  to  three  flowers  on  each. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE.  * 


Agapanthus  insignis, 

We  LaYe  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  a  new  form 
of  African  Lily  now  in  bloom  in  the  nurseries1  of  Messrs.  W  il- 
liam  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Hoad,  Chelsea,  London.  Like  all 
the  other  forms  of  Agapanthus,  it  has  been  imported  from 
South  Africa.  The  strap-shaped,  arching  leaves;  vary  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  and  are  of  a  bright  apple^green,  the 
sheathing  portion  being  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  hue.  It 
bears  on  stiff,  erect  scapes  immense  heads  of  flowers,  probably 
about  100,  for  we  counted  to  ninety  flowers  and  buds  and  then 
left  olf.  These  are  of  a  pleasing  lilac  hue  finely  shaded  with 
lavender,  the  segments  spreading  out  widely  from  near  the  base 
upwards  in  a  funnel-shaped  manner,  and  spathulate.  It  may 
easily  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  umbels  of  blossom  havei 
a  magnificent  appearance;,  and  are  productive  of  a  fine;  effect 
when  in  full  bloom.  Each  flower  is  carried  on  a  long  stalk, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  great  mass 
produced.  Messrs.  Bull  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  as  they  are, 
and  consider  it  a  new  species. 

A.  umbellatus  in  its  many  forms  is  an  extremely  useful 
subject  for  standing  on  balconies,  door-steps,  and  similar  posi¬ 
tions  near  the  mansion  during  the  summer  months  while  it 
remains  in  bloom.  The  value  of  these  plants  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  length  of  time'  during  which  they  remain  in 
bloom.  The  outer  flowers  of  the  umbel  expand  first  and  hang 
downwards,  while  the  others  assume  every  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  until  perfectly  erect. 

That  the  new  one  will  fulfil  all  these  conditions  we  have  no 
manner  of  doubt',  considering  the  immense  number  of  blooms 
which  it  produces.  While  the  flowers  are  advancing,  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to;  supply  the'  plants  copiously  with  weak 
liquid  manure  on  every  alternate  watering,  although  it  would 
do  the  plants  no  harm  to  give  weak  liquid  at  every  watering. 
Tiie  great  mass  of  fleshy,  fibrous  roots  seems  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  of  rich  feeding  material  without  in  the; 
least  being  endangered.  Indeed,  the  vigorous  constitution  of 
tlie  plant  is  such  as  to  ensure  its  extended  cultivation  if  gar¬ 
deners  would  give  it  the  treatment  necessary  to>  flower  pro^ 
fusely.  Being  nearly  hardy,  all  it  require®  is  to  stand  it  in 
some  out-of-the-way  position  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter, 
or  any  house  or  pit  from  which  the  frost  is  merely  excluded, 
giving  it  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots  from  drying 
up.  In  a  cool  place  very  little  indeed  is  necessary. 

As  soon  as  growth  commences  in  spring,  however,  copious 
supplies  must  be  given  in  order  to  encourage  vigorous  growth, 
and  likewise  an  abundance  of  flowers.  From  this;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  culture  of  Agapanthus  is  of  the  easiest,  while 
the  plant  is  most  accommodating  when  in  bloom.  Many  look 
upon  it  as  a  bulb,  but  it  scarcely  comes  under  that  category, 
being  merely  a  herbaceous  plant  with  fleshy,  fibrous  roots  and 
sheathing  bases  to  the  leaves,  forming  a  neck  somewhat'  like 
that  of  a  Leek. 

Viburnum  tomentosum  plicatum. 

The  above  plant  is  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
simply  of  V.  plicatum.  Those  who!  take  the  trouble,  however, 
to  examine  the  flowers  will  sea  that  they  are  very  much  en¬ 
larged  and  barren,  in  the  same  way  as  the  snowball  tree,  V  ■ 
Opulus  sterile.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  a  variety 
of  some  more  normal  form.  It  is,  moreover,  merely  a  variety 
of  V.  tomentosum  not  often  seen,  except  in  botanic  gardens. 
The  plant  has  finely  tomentose  leaves  with  cymes  of  flowers, 
only  the  outer  of  which  are  enlarged. 

Both  the  type  and  this  fine  variety  under  notice  have  been 
brought  from  Japan,  and  prove  more  hardy  in  this  country 
than  many  are  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for.  For  some 
years  the  plant  was  chiefly  grown  against  a  wall,  and  because 
it  grew  slowly  it  was  regarded  as1  being  somewhat  tender.  It 
grows  as  well,  however,  planted  in  beds  in  the  open,  and  seems 


quite  as  happy  under  those  conditions,  having  been  flowering 
more  or  less  freely  for  the  last  month.  Our  illustration  shows 
three  plants  grown  in  the  form  of  standards,  the  photograph 
of  which  was  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 

Well-furnished  standards  are  certainly  very  handsome,  and 


Agapanthus  insignis. 


may  be  used  as  centres  for  small  beds  on  the  lawn  by  potting 
them  up  in  the  autumn  and  bringing  them  into  bloom  in  spring. 
They  may  be  brought  into  the  conservatory,  where  their  snow- 
white  heads  of  bloom  will  add  another  feature  to>  the  house. 
The  value  of  growing  them  as  standards  is  that  dwarf  plants 
may  be  grown  under  them,  so  that  the  Viburnums  may  be 
enjoyed  without  taking  up  any  more1  space.  After  they  have 
finished  flowering  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  air  to 
complete  and  ripen  their  growth. 

The  chief  value  of  the  shrub,  however,  is  for  open-air  plant¬ 
ing.  Owing  to-  its  slow  growth  it  may  be  planted  on  con¬ 
venient  situations  on  the  rockery,  or  beds  upon  the  lawn  may 
be  planted  with  it.  It  is  a  handsome;  adjunct  to  any  place. 
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Plants  in  Bloom. 

Haberlea  rliodopensis. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  few  plants  native  to  Europe  which 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Gesnera  and  Gloxinia.  It 
grows  on  the  Balkan  Mountains  of  the  South-east  of  Europe, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  companion  to  the  better-known 
Ramondia-  pyrenaica:  The  flowers  are  tubular,  rosy-purple, 
and  produced  in  small  cymes,  reaching  only  a  few  inches  above 
the  toothed  and  hairy  leaves,  which  form  a  tuft  hugging  the 
ground  as  in  the  case  of  the  plant  just  mentioned,  and  to  which 
it  is  closely  related.  The  most  suitable  position  for  this  plant 
is  in  the  crevices  between  porous  stones  or  rocks  in  a  position 
more  or  less  shaded,  so  that  the  sun  can  only  strike  upon  the 
plant  for  a  short  time  each  day, 

Conandron  ramondioides. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  very  pale,  or  nearly  white, 
with  a  purple  centre,  and  in  structure  show  that  it  belongs  to 
the  same  family  and  to  the  same  group  a-s-  Ramondia,  The 
leaves  are  very  different,  however,  being  round,  glabrous,  and 
green,  recalling  to  some  extent  Shortia  galacifolia.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Japan,  and  appears  to  be  as 
hardy  as  the  species  above  given.  A  shaded  position  should 
be  selected  for  it,  and  a  special  compost,  consisting  chiefly  of 
peat,  made  up  for  it.  If  planted  on  the  side  of  the  rockery 
facing  east,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun  will  only  shine 
upon  it  during  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  it  will  thrive  and 
look  happy. 

Ramondia  Heldreichii. 

The  above  plant  is  a  native  of  Greece,  and  though  correctly 
given  as  a.  Ramondia,  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  Jankaea.  Heldreichii.  The  generic  name  is  also  spelt 

Jancaea.  Botanically  it  differs  from  Ramondia  chiefly 
by  having  four  lobes  instead  of  five  to  the  corolla,  which  is  bell¬ 
shaped  and  produced  in  cymes  on  short  scapes  like  the  rest  of 
its  congeners.  The  flowers  are  described  as  blue1,  but  lilac  and 
purple  shades  are  more  nearly  the  exact  hue.  The  leaves  are 
small,  ovate,  and  covered  with  silky  grey  hairs.  The  plant  re¬ 
quires  to  be  grown  in  crevices  of  fairly  moist  rocks,  and  where 
the  shade  will  be  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the  Ramondias 
proper.  If  peat  is  chiefly  used  in  the  compost  it  will  retain 
the  moisture  much  better  than  in  ordinary  loamy  soil.  The 
plant  is  more  often  seen  simply  with  foliage  than  in  bloom,  but 
when  the  hardy  plants-men  have  had  time  to  understand  its 
ways  the  public  will  no  doubt  oftener  get  a  sight  of  this 
dwarf  and  interesting  rock  plant, 

Anthyllis  montana. 

The  Kidney  Vetches  might  more  often  be  introduced  to  the 
garden  than  is  the  case.  In  chalky  districts  our  native  species, 
with  yellow  flowers,  is  often  seen  in  great  perfection,  but  even 
that  is  neglected  in  most  gardens.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
globular  heads  more  or  less  deeply  shaded  with  red,  on  a 
ground  that  looks  much  like  yellow,  hut  at  a  short,  distance 
the  prevailing  hue  is  light  rosy-red.  The  much-divided  leaves 
are  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  in  our  native  species, 
and  give  the  plant  an  interesting  aspect,  even  when  not  in 
bloom.  I  lopagation  can  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings 
during  the  summer  months  by  placing  them  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  bell-glass  or  hand-light.  The  tufts  can  also  be  divided  in 
March  just,  when  commencing  to  grow. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa. 

The  Siberian  Columbine  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
the  genus  at  present  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size, 
apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  but  they 
are  not  very  numerous  compared  with  those  of  the  common 
Columbine.  The  sepals  and  the  lower  part  of  the  petals  are 
of  a  bright  blue,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  petal  is  pure 
white,  thus  making  a  fine  contrast.  The  plant  is  usually  about 


a  foot  high  when  grown  in  the  open,  but  is  usually  dwarfer 
when  groAvn  in  pots,  especially  if  the  latter  are  small.  This 
species  is  all  the  better  for  a  little  shade  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  of  an  arid  charac¬ 
ter  during  June  and  July.  The  moister  climate  of  the  north 
of  Scotland  is,  however,  more  congenial  to  its  well-being,  and 
the  plants  thrive  with  much  less  attention.  Young  plants  are 
best  obtained  from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  protected  in  a  frame  till  spring.  Or  the  seeds  may  be  kept 
till  March,  and  then  brought  on  with  the  aid  of  a  frame  till 
a  few  leaves  have  been  formed,  when  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  to  the  rockery,  which  is  the  best  place  for  them 
out  of  doors. 

Asperula  suberosa. 

The  common  Woodruff  is  common  in  most  gardens,  but  the 
above  species  Is  yet  quite  uncommon.  It  hails  from  Greece, 
and  is  of  very  dtvarf  habit  when  planted  in  a  well-lighted  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  rockery.  The  stems  are  very  slender  and  the 
leaves  small  and  very  hairy,  giving  the  plant  a  gray  appearance. 
Were  it  not  for  this  latter  characteristic,  the  plant  might  be 
comparable  to  the  Galium  saxatile  so  common  on  dry  banks  in 
this  country.  The  flowers  are  very  different,  however,  not 
only  from  those  of  the  plant  named,  but  also  from  those  of 
the  common  Woodruff,  'being  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long  slender 
tube,  and  of  a,  delicate  pale  pink.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  up  a  stock,  as  a  rule,  by  separating  the  tufts  in  small 
pieces  with  a  few  roots  to  each.  Being  so  small,  the  cultivator 
cannot  do  better  than  pot  these  pieces  singly  in  small  pots, 
keeping  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  plants  become  well 
established. 

Armeria  caespitosa, 

Of  the  several  species  in  gardens  the  above  is  the  dwarfest 
that-  has  come  under  my  notice1,  seldom  exceeding  3  in.  or  I  in. 
under  favourable  conditions.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow, 
forming  grassy  tufts,  and  the  pink  flowers  are  produced  in 
heads  very  much  as  in  the  common  Thrift.  When  the  crowns 
are  separated  from  one  another  just  when  growth  is  about  to 
commence  in  spring  they  could  easily  be  re-established  and 
grown  on  into  nice  little  specimens.  Although  the  plant  may 
be  grown  in  high  and  exposed  positions,  depth  of  soil  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
go  down  out  of  reach  of  drought. 

Erinus  alpinus. 

A  stock  of  this  dwarf  alpine  is  not  difficult  to  preserve,  pro¬ 
vided  the  seedlings  are  allowed  to  develop  and  come  up  on 
the  rockery  where  the  plant-  has  been  grown.  The  old  plants 
are  liable  to  perish,  but  seedlings,  as  a  rule,  come  up  plentifully, 
and  I  have  even  seen  them  growing  upon  a  wall  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  garden,  but  how  they  could  have  got  there  I  am 
not  prepared  to  sa-y.  There  is  a  white  variety  of  this  plant, 
which,  although  hardly  so  pretty  as  the  type,  is  useful  by  way 
of  contrast.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  for  planting  this  in 
dry  situations,  as  it  is  then  quite  at  home,  provided  the  roots 
can  penetrate  damp  soil  for  a  supply  of  moisture.  The  amount 
necessary  certainly  cannot-  be  great,  seeing  that  the  plant  can 
thrive  in  the  crevices  of  a  wall  built  of  stones  or  bricks. 

Cerastium  alpinum. 

Two  forms  of  this  occur  high  up  on  some  of  our  mountains, 
and  when  brought  to  the  lowlands  they  prove  tractable  enough 
when  planted  on  the  rockery.  The  flowers  in  both  cases  are 
similar  to  those  of  C.  arvense-,  but  have  a.  more  massive  appear¬ 
ance1,  owing  perhaps  to  the  broader  petals.  The  two  forms  to 
which  I  refer  are  the  tj-pe  'with  very  slightly  hairy  and  green- 
foliage  and  C.  a.  lanatum,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  has 
woolly  leaves,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  covered  with  long 
grey  hams,  which  give-  to  the  foliage  a  peculiarly  shaggy  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  flowers  in  both  cases  are  quite  similar.  The 
plant  is  of  the  easiest  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings. 

CM.  W. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Waltham  Cross. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
Beimr  a  little  early  in  the  season  for  outdoor  Roses,  we  devoted 
our  attention  chiefly  to  those  under  glass.  Rambler  Roses 
were  very  prominent.,  but  hybrid  perpetuals,  hybrid  Teas,  and 
various  others  found  a  place. 

Among  the  rambler  Roses  we  noted  the  beautiful  climbing 
Alberic  Barbier,  one  of  the  hybrids  of  Rosa  wichuriana,  with 
yellow  pointed  buds,  giving  place  to  white  flowers  when  fully 
expanded.  This  class  of  Rose  is  usually  regarded  as  suitable 
only  for  trailing  on  the  ground,  but  all  of  them  may  be  used 
for  training  on  arches,  on  pillars,  or  for  growing  in  the  form 
of  standards,  when  they  make  beautiful  weeping  Roses.  Very 
handsome  was  Leuchtstern,  a  single  rosy-pink  variety  of  R. 
multiflora,  with  a  white  centre.  This  also  may  be  grown  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Another  new  and  highly  popular  rambler 
is  Dorothy  Perkins  with  rosy-pink,  double  flowers,  produced 
in  large  drooping  clusters,  and  set  off  with  their  small  glossy, 
dark  green  leaves.  The  variety  is  of  erect  habit,  but  may  be 
used  as  a  pillar  Rose  or  as  a  weeper.  The  parentage  was  R. 
wichuriana  x  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet.  Another  handsome 
rambler  Rose  was  Waltham  Rambler,  derived  from  R.  multi- 
flora,  possibly  crossed  with  a  Tea.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
size  for  this  type  and  rosy-pink,  with  a  white  centre  and  orange 
anthers.  The  trusses  of  this  Rose  are  notable  for  their  large 
size  and  the  number  of  blooms  which  each  contains.  Needless 
to  say  Crimson  Rambler  was  grown  in  some  quantity. 

Perle  de  Neige  was  a  new  white  rambler  then  in  bloom,  but 
does  best  in  autumn,  the  flowers  being  then  very  plentiful. 
Eugene  Lamesch  is  a  Polyantha.  Rose,  with  buttercup-yellow 
flowers,  fading  paler.  A  beautiful  creamy  flower  with  a  darker 
centre  is  Claire  Jacquier,  a  hybrid  Polyantha, 

The  new  hybrid  perpetual  Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschke,  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  as  a  pot  specimen,  under  which  condi¬ 
tions  of  culture  it  can  be  grown  quite  dwarf,  as  might,  have  been 
seen  from  the  pot  plants  exhibited  at  the  recent.  Temple  Show. 
In  the  early  stages  of  development  the  buds  vary  between 
globular  and  conical,  but  when  fully  expanded  they  are  pure 
white,  of  large  size,  and  spread  out  rather  widely.  The  original 
plant,  of  this  was  of  tall  growth  before  it  came  into  bloom,  but 
evidently  it  is  going  to  prove  quite  tractable  as  a  bush  plant. 

Amongst  older  varieties,  very  tine  were  Mrs.  R.  G.  S harm  an 
Crawford,  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  which 
always  does  well  under  various  conditions  of  cultivation. 
Spenser  is  a  new  hybrid  perpetual  with  the  colour  of  Baroness 
de  Rothschild,  but  the  substance  of  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  is  another  which  gives  universal  satisfaction,  the 
rich  pink  flowers  being  of  large  size  and  freely  produced. 
Duchess  of  Albany  resembles  La  France,  but  the  flowers  are 
more  highly  coloured,  being  bright  red  in  bud.  Even  forcing 
seems  to  bring  out,  the  colour  of  this  Rose  beautifully.  The- 
opening  flowers  of  the  hybrid  Tea,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  are  pale 
lemon,  but,  when  fully  expanded  they  become  white.  Aurora 
is  a  salmon-pink  variety  with  fragrant  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  spread  out  like  those  of  a  Camellia,  when  fully  expanded. 

A  free-flowering  garden  Rose  is  So, led  d’Or,  which  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Persian  Yellow  crossed  with  Antoine  Ducher.  It 
makes  a  useful  subject  for  bedding,  either  in  the  bush  or 
standard  form,  and  has  double  yellow  flowers,  with  an  orange 
centre  and  reddish  on  the  outside  in  autumn.  Perle  d’Or  is 
a  Polyantha  of  dwarf  habit,  with  apricot  and  blush  flowers.  A 
large  plant  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  Clio  was  heavily  laden  with 
its  flesh-white  flowers.  Those  of  the  hybrid  Tea,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  are  flesh-pink  with  an  orange  shade.  A  China  Rose, 
named  Field  Marshal,  flowers  very  profusely,  and  would  form  a 
good  companion  to  Marechal  Niel.  Marie  Louise  Pcdret  is  a 
carmine-rose  blend  of  colour,  shading  paler  and  somewhat  after 
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the  Marquise  Litta  type.  A  good  bedding  Tea  Rose  is  Enchan¬ 
tress,  with  creamy-yellow  flowers.  A  new  Rose,  named  Mine. 
Eugenie  Boullet,  has  salmon  and  orange  fragrant  flowers. 

1  hybrid  Tea  of  dwarf  habit  is  Prince  de  Bulgaria,  with  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  tinted  with  creamy-white.  Medea,  a  Tea,  is 
soft  lemon-yellow.  The  huge  creamy-white  blooms  of  Mildred 
Grant  always  prove  highly  attractive  on  account  of  their  great 
size.  Another  hybrid  Tea  is  Mme.  Vigor,  producing  French- 
white  flowers  in  great  abundance  when  planted  outside.  .V 
beautiful  white  variety,  belonging  to  the  same  category,  is 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier.  A  new  hybrid  Tea,  named 
Corona,  has  large  white  flowers.  Those  of  Helena,  Cambier  are 
orange  and  white;  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  salmon  ;  Mme.  Pe-rnet 
Ducher,  salmon  ;  Mme.  Ravary,  apricot ;  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  white  tinted  with  flesh  ;  Exquisite,  carmine ;  Marquise 
Litta,  red  ;  lTnnocent,  pure  white  and  veiy  chaste;  and  Em¬ 
press  Alexandra  of  Russia,  with  bronzy-salmon  flowers. 

Grace  Darling  and  White  Lady,  grown  as  standards,  prove 
that  they  are  very  suitable  for  this  form  of  treatment.  Anna 
Olivier  was  also  grown  as  a  standard,  well  furnished  with  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  tinted  with  cream.  Besides  some  already 
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mentioned,  a  number  of  Tea  Roses  were  grown  in  the  form  of 
standards,  including  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  The  Bride,  Brides¬ 
maid,  and  others.  The  crimson  flowers  of  Francis  Dubreuil 
are  very  handsome  in  bud.  Those  of  climbing  Devoniensis  are 
creamy-white.  M.  Ada  Carmody  is  a  Tea  Rose  in  the  style  of 
Cleopatra,  and  has  flesh-wliite  flowers. 

Ditton  Hill  Nurseries. 

During  the  spring  months  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Ditton  Hill,  Surrey,  is  the 
bulbs,  including  the  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  other  subjects  in 
great  variety.  They  have  now  given  place  to  Irises,  Paeonies, 
and  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  generally. 

The  other  week  we  paid  a  visit  to  these  nurseries,  noting  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  subjects  which  interested  us.  Near 
the  rockery  is  a  fine  bush  of  Imp  in  us  arboreusi  Snow  Queen, 
producing  pure  white  flowers  in  great  quantity.  In  the  bright 
sunshine  they  were  distinctly  fragrant,  the  agreeable  scent 
being  discernible  on  approaching  the  plant. 
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A  plantation  of  species  and  varieties  of  Gemii  includes  some 
of  the  finer  types  now  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  dwarfest  is 
Geum  montanum,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  large  bright 
yellow  flowers.  G.  pyrenaicum  is  of  taller  habit,  but  the 
golden-yellow  flowers  are  smaller.  The  leaves  are  also  less 
divided,  with  a.  large  terminal  lobe.  Geum  Orange  Queen 
seems  to  be  a  hybrid  with  yellow  flowers  about  the  size  of 
those  of  G.  montanum,  but  the  stature  of  the  plant  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  G.  pyrenaicum.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  recent  introductions  is  G.  Heldreichi,  with  flowers  of  a. 
rich  intense  orange,  somewhat  smaller  than,  those  of  G.  mon¬ 
tanum.  This  species  comes  from  Greece,  and  is  evidently 
capable  of  being  greatly  improved  either  by  crossing  with 
other  species  or  crossing  with  its  own  varieties  and  by  select¬ 
ing  the  seedlings  having  the  largest  and  best-coloured  flowers 
with  the'  greatest  quantity  of  them.  The  flowers  of  G.  Ewenii 
are  as  large  as  those  of  G.  montanum,  but  of  a  light  orange. 

A  beautiful  Heron’s-bill  is  Erodium  pelargonifolium.  The 
plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  close,  bushy,  and  furnished  with  deeply 
three-lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  purple 
blotch  on  each  of  the  two  upper  petals,  and  beautifully 
feathered  with  purple  veins.  The  whole  plant  was  under  6  in. 
in  height.  An  uncommon  Silane  is  S.  virginica,  with  stems 
about  12  in.  long,  spreading,  and  bearing  cymes  of  scarlet 
flowers  with  obovate  petals.  The*  leaves  are  more  or  less  tinted 
with  bronzy  purple.  This  might  be  planted  on  the  rookery. 
Its  near  relative,  Lychnis  Viscaria.  alba-,  lias  white  flowers, 
and  is  pretty  in  the  mass.  A  new  variety  of  Ox-eye  Daisy  is 
Chrysanthemum  Leiucan.theaium  Daviesi.  The  flowers  are 
much  larger  than,  the  common  form,  and  the  rays  are  imbricate. 
The  leaves  are  slightly  serrate,  and  carried  up  the  stem  almost 
to  the  flowers.  The  stems  are  branching,  making  the  plant 
suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes. 

Some  of  the  forms'  of  Poleanonium  himalayanum  are  pretty 
and  interesting  at  this  period  of  the'  year.  They  are  dwarf 
in  habit,  and  may  be  planted  on  the  rockery  with  as  good 
effect  as  in  the'  herbaceous  border.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are 
large  and  light  blue,  with  broadly  ovate  blunt  segments.  The 
variety  P.  h.  album  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  type.  P.  h.  elegans  has  white 
llowersi  beautifully  rayed  with  violet-purple  in  the  centre,  and 
having  a  delicate  flush  of  the  same  hue  extending  down  the 
segments.  Several  of  the  Poppies  are  interesting  at  present,, 
but  by  no'  means  common  are  the  orange  flowers  of  Papaver 
pilosum  and  P.  rupifragum.  Both  are  perennials,  but  the 
former  is  distinguished  by  its  broad  hairy  leaves  and  decidedly 
caesious  hue.  The  last-named  has  linear  more  or  less  lobed 
and  green  leaves. 

St„  Bruno’s  Lily,  correctly  known,  as  Paradisea  Liliastrum, 
but  known  by  various  other  names,  is  at  present  a,  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject  with  its  funnel-shaped  white  flowers  borne 
on  racemes  about-  1  ft.  high.  The  last-named  belongs  to  the 
Lily  family,  as  do  the  day  Lilies  represented  by  Hemerocallis. 
One  of  the  most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  is 
H.  fiava,  with  clear  yellow  flowers  borne  on  long  stems  clear 
above  the  foliage,  and  therefore  very  useful  for  cut  flowers.  H. 
Gold  Dust  is  evidently  a  variety  of  H.  Middendorffi,  or  H. 
Dumo-rtieri,  having  yellow  flowers  overlaid  with  a  deep  bronzy 
hue  on  the  outside.  Two  plantations  of  Knipho-fia  T'uckii  look 
like  a  regiment  of  soldiers  or  sentinels  bearing  large  spike®  of 
bloom  like  a,  Turk’s  Cap.  In  the  hud  state  the  flowers  are 
bright  red,  but  become  primrose  when  fully  expanded,  each 
spike  being  about  half  and  half  in  colour  at  a  certain  stage  of 
growth. 

The  named  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  have  been,  in  full  bloom 
for  some  time  past.  One  of  the  best  we  noted  was  that  named 
Hamlet,  having  rosy  flowers  of  pleasing  hue,  showing  up  well 
under  artificial  light.  In  the  cut  state  this  class  of  flowers 
lasts  a.  long  time  in  a  fresh  condition,  becoming  more  fully 
developed  during  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

Irises  in  great-  variety  have  been  quite-  the .  glory  of  the 
warden  for  some  weeks,  and  different-  species  will  continue  a 
succession  for  weeks  to  come.  A  pleasing  and  beautiful  white 
form  is  L.  orieatalis  White  Queen,  forming  a  very  striking 


contrast  to  I.  Blue  King,  having  flowers  of  an  intense  blue 
with  the  disc  of  the  falls  variegated  with  blue,  white,  and 
yellow,  while  the  claw  is  ornamented  on  another  pattern.  Few 
of  the  Irises  are  more  handsome  than  t-lie  various  forms  of  I. 
pallida,  with  their  massive  blooms  of  delicate  shades  of  lilac, 
purple,  and  lavender.  Several  varieties  of  this  glorious  Iris 
are  grown  here.  The  flowers  of  I.  variegata  Newbronner  are 
o-olden-yellow  tinted  with  orange,  and  the  falls  ornamented 
with  darker  orange  lines.  I.  lo-ngipetala  reminds  us  of  the 
markings  of  La-elia  majalis.  The  falls  are  lined  throughout  with 
soft  blue  on  a  white  ground,  and  are  yellow  on  either  side  of 
the  central  ridge.  I.  cretersis-  has  large  handsome  white 
flowers,  in.  form  resembling  those  of  the  German  Irises,  but 
white,  and  lined  with  yellow  on  the-  claw  of  all  the-  segments. 
At-  a  distance,  however,  the  large  flowers  ha-ve  the  appearance 
of  being  pure  white,  and  we  should  reckon  this-  the  finest  white 
of  the  large  flowering  bearded  Irises.  Compared  with  the  last- 
named,  L.  cristata  is  quite  a  miniature  type,  varying  from  3  in. 
to  5  in.  in,  height,  but  often  under  the  latter  figure.  The  falls 
are  relatively  large,  with  a  white  blotch  on  the  disc  surrounded 
bv  a  deep  purple  line,  while  the  rest  of  the  falls  is  blue-purple. 
It  is  quite  a-  little  pet-  of  an  Iris,  and  should  be  planted  in  moist 
positions-  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery.  I.  Princess  of  Wales  used 
to  be  the  finest,  white,  but  I.  cretersis  has  much  larger  flowers 
and  is  equally  as  pure. 

Many  Columbines  are  in  bloom  at  the-  present  time,  but  few 
of  them  excel  the  beauty  of  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  having  large 
bright  blue  flowers,  with  the  upper  half  of  each  petal  white, 
and  therefore  highly  conspicuous.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
being  9  in.  to  12  in.  in  height.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the 
newer  form  named  A.  angulosa,  the  petals  of  which  are  less 
spreading  and  very  erect,  partly  closing  up  the  centre  of  the 
flowers  by  comparison  with  those  of  it-s  congener. 

The  new  Cheiranthus  Allioni  looks  very  much  like  a  hybrid 
between  C.  alpinus  and  Erysimum  perofskianum.  Evidently 
it  is-  not  a-  long-lived  plant,  but  produces  orange  flowers  in 
great-  abundance'  and  develops  seed,  which  is  not-  the  case  w  it-h 
the-  better-known  C.  Marshallii.  The  new  Aubriet-ia  Moerheimi 
has  gray  foliage  and  large  soft,  pink  flowers.  The  double 
flowers'  of  the  Welsh  Poppy  are-  in  very  tine  condition,  having 
large  and  globular  orange  and  perfectly  double  blooms.  In 
fine  condition  was  a  large  batch  of  Ranunculus  aco-nitifolius  fl. 
pi.,  having  an  abundance  of  double  pure  white  flowers.  A  cry 
fine  also  was  Primula  ja-ponica-  alba,  having  a  red  eye  t-o  its 
white  flowers. 

The  double  perennial  Candytuft  Iberis  se-mpervirens  plena- 
is  not  a  particularly  common  plant,  and  is  quite  distinct  in  its 
Way,  the  flowers  remaining  in  good  condition  until  the  racemes 
have  become  elongated.  The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  al- 
pinum),  grown  in,  quantity,  was-  in  full  bloom.  Amongst  the 
species  of  Thyme  we  noted  a-  quantity  of  Thymus  cit-riodorus 
Fraser’s  Silver,  having  broad  silvery  margins-  to  the  leaves,  and 
constituting  thus  the  best  variegated  -.form  of  the  Lemon 
Thyme.  A  very  interesting  plant-  for  the  rockery  is  Hippo- 
crepis  coinosa,  with  lit-t-le  golden  coronets  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It-  is.  a  native  of  our  chalk  downs,  and  a,  neat  and 

handsome  plant.  . 

Several  species  of  Polygonatum  are  grown  m  a.  certain  part 
of  the  nursery  and  amongst  them  wo  noted  a  dwarf  species 
of  Solomon’s  Seal— namely,  Polygonatum  Thunbergii,  under 
the  name  of  Co-nvallaria  Thunbergii.  The  species  is  notable 
for  its  dwarf  habit,  even,  height,  and  beautiful  light  gieen 
foliage.  Though  the  stems  are  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  their 
arching  habit  makes  the  plant  much  dwarfer.  The  flowers  are 
cylindrical,  white,  with  green  tips,  and  produced  m  clusters 
of  two  to  four. 


Opposite  and  Alternate  Leaves. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Percy  Groom  read  a 
paper  on  the  transition  of  opposite  leaves  into  the  atterna 
arrangement.  This  he  also  entitled  a  new  factor  m  morpho¬ 
logic  observation. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Dendrobium  clavatum. 

This  handsome,  free-flowering  Orchid  is  very  closely  allied 
to  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum,  from  which  it  is  dis*- 
tino-uished  by  its  smaller,  more  fleshy  flowers,  which  possess 
a  glossier  surface,  and  by  the  margin  of  the  lip  being  dentate 
instead  of  fimbriated.  From  near  the  apex  of  its  tufted,  cylin¬ 
drical  stems,  which  are  club-shaped  (clavate  ;  hence  the  specific 
name),  fully  2  ft,  high,  pendulous  lax  racemes  of  orange-yellow 
flowers  are  borne,  the  lip  being  bright  yellow,  and  with  a  basal 
deep  maroon,  transverse  blotch.  Native  of  Assam. 

Ipomoea  digitata. 

A  handsome  stove  climber,  revelling  in  a  moist,  tropical 
temperature,  whose  beautiful  flowers  are  most  effective  whilst 
exposed  to  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  The  woody,  twining 
stem  has  leaves  frequently  palmate,  sometimes  pedate.  Umbels 
of  two  to  five  flowers  are  borne  on  solitary,  axillary  peduncles. 
The  flowers,  which  are  between  salver,  and  funnel-shaped,  are 
large,  having  a  five-lobed  limb  of  a  pleasing  delicate  lilac 
colour.  Native  of  the  Tropics. 

Platytheca  galioides  (svn.  Tetratheca  verticillata). 

A  hard-wooded,  graceful  plant,  which  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  greenhouse  collection  for  the  sake  of  its  elegant  habit. 
It  forms  a  slender,  wiry-branc-hed  shrub  fully  2  ft.  high.  Its 
stems  are  pubescent,  whilst  its  linear  leaves,  produced  in 
whorls,  are  hairy.  The  terminal  third  of  its  branches  bear 
axillary,  slightly-nodding  flowers,  near  -J-  in.  across,  of  a  light 
purple  or  violet,  having  a  reddish-crimson  tinge  at  the  base. 
Native  of  Australia. 

Dracophyllum  gracile. 

This,  a  worthy  companion  to  the  preceding,  is  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Epacris,  which  in  habit  of  growth  it  somewhat 
resembles.  It  is  a  slender-stemmed  and  somewhat  straggling 
growing  plant,  seen  to  the  best  advantage  trained  over  a  small 
trellis.  The  branches  are  closely  set  with  small  subulate,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  compact  head  of  snow-white, 
fragrant  flowers,  which  last  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Native 
of  Australia. 

Lithyrus  undulatus. 

Were  it  only  that  this  is  the  first  of  what  may  be  termed 
“  garden  flowering  Peas,”  to  unfold  its  blossoms  in  the  open 
air,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  in  itself  ;  but,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  is  the  virtue  of  its  producing  beautiful  flowers, 
which  add  tone  and  lustre  to  arrangements  of  cut  flowers, 
hence  ranking  it  as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  herbaceous  borders. 
A  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  closely  allied 
to  the  European  species,  L.  latifolius,  and  the  Oriental,  L. 
rotundifolius,  It  forms  a  glabrous  plant  about  3  ft,  high,  witli 
leaves  of  two  leaflets  and  a  terminal  trifid  cirrhus,  and  bearing 
erect  flower  stems,  having  five  to  seven  rosy  purple  flowers,  each 
fully  J  in.  broad. 

Prunus  Padus  (svn.  Cerasus  Padus). 

The  common  “  Bird  Cherry  ”  forms  a  round-headed,  medium¬ 
sized  tree,  with  dark  brown  stems  and  branches,  and  bright 
green  ovate  leaves.  Few  specimen  flowering  trees  are  more 
effective,  or  yield  such  a  wealth  of  blossom,  as  everv  node  of  the 
previous  season’s  wood  from  the  point  back  to  a  length  of  from 
18  in.  to  28  in.  produces  long  cylindrical  racemes  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long  containing  twenty-five  to  thirty  white  flowers.  Native  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia  (syns.  A.  canadensis  var.  alnifolia, 
florida,  etc. 

This  floriferous  tree  comes  under  the  same  category  as  the 
preceding,  to  which  it  forms  a  worthy  companion.  It  forms  a 
medium-sized  tree,  having  a  spreading  head,  which  appears, 
literally  speaking,  to  be  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  so 
copiously  are  its  branches  and  branchlets  covered  with  short 
dense  racemes  |  in.  to  1  in.  long,  of  white  flowers.  An  im¬ 
pression  of  this  floriferousness  can  be  formed  when  it  is  noted 


that  the  branches  plus  branchlets  have  nodes  about  -J  in.  apart, 
and  that  from  each  node  on  the  previous  year’s,  and  on  short 
spurs  on  the  older  wood,  flowers  are  produced.  Native  of 
North-west  America. 

Rhododendron  Broughtoni. 

A  garden  hybrid  of  the  Eurliodendron  section,  with  a  robust 
habit  and  pleasing  appearance.  It  forms  a  spreading  bush, 
fully  8  ft.  high,  profusely  and  flexuously  branched,  bearing 
oblong  leaves  6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  dark  on.  upper  and  light  green 
on  lower  surface.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  erect 
heads  ;  the  individual  flowers  being  shallow  and  spreading  3 
in.  to  4  in.  across,  of  a  deep  flesh  colour,  the  posterior  dark 
spotted  marking  covering  the  basal  portion  of  the  upper  two 
lobe©,  half  across. 

Rhododendron  Doncaster, 

For  massing  in  beds  this  dwarf  dark  crimson  flowered 
variety  is  very  effective,  and  gives  a  decided  tone  to  the  sur- 
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roundings,  supplying  a  wealth  of  colour,  specially  desirable 
now  that  the  spring  flowers  are  nearly  over. 

Genista  hispanica  (syn.  G.  villosa,  Spartium  hispanicum,  etc.) 

This,  the  “  Spanish  Gorse,”  is  as  prolific  in  flowers  as  that 
of  our  native  commons,  and  more  kindly  to  the  touch.  It  is 
an  admirable  subject  for  massing  in  rockeries,  headlands,  form¬ 
ing  dense  dwarf  bushes,  crowned  tvith  an  aureole  of  flowers 
“Yellow  and  bright  as  bullion  unalloy’d.”  Native  of  South¬ 
west  Europe. 

Tulipa  maculata. 

Generally  accepted  as  being  a  form  of  gesneriana,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  late-flowering  Tulips  by  reason  of 
its  rich,  deep  scarlet  colour  and  handsome  flower. 
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Cytisus  scoparius  and  its  Varieties. 

Throughout  late  spring  and  early  summer  the  various  species 
of  Cytisus,  or  the  “  Brooms,”  as  many  of  them  are  often  called, 
are  among  the  most  effective  of  hardy  ornamental  flowering 
shrubs,  and  of  them  all  none  is  more  lovely  than  C.  scoparius. 
The  uses  to  which  the  type  and  its  various  varieties  can  be  put 
are  many.  In  the  first  place,  all  are  of  value  for  planting  in 
beds  in  conspicuous  places  on  lawns,  for  nothing  is  more  showy 
when  in  full  blossom. 

For  planting  in  a  wild  and  natural  way  among  grass,  the 
“common  Broom”  is  very  well  suited  ;  for  planting  on  rock- 
work,  where  the  branches  can  tumble  about  over  the  rocks,  the 
dwarf  forms  are  excellent  things  ;  while  for  shrubbery  work  the 
type  and  varieties  are  all  useful. 

Typical  C.  scoparius  is  a  very  well-known  plant,  and  in 
many  places  about  the  country  it  is  found  growing  wild,  'its 
bright  green,  furrowed  branches,  clothed  with  small,  female 
leaves,  and  large,  golden,  Pea-shaped  blossoms  making  it  an 
easily-recognised  shrub.  The  varieties  differ  from  the  type 
either  in  habit  or  colour  of  flowers,  and  those  in  cultivation  are 
enumerated  below. 

C.  scoparius  var.  andreanus. — It  is  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  this  handsome  form  was  discovered  among  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  typical  C.  scoparius  on  a  common  in  France,  and  it 
quickly  became  a  favourite  among  lovers  of  shrubs.  In  habit 
it  resembles  the  type,  growing  quite  as  tall — 8  ft.  or  so* — and 
making:  as  large  a  bush.  The  difference  lies  in  the  flower,  the 
wing  petals  being  a  reddish  brown  on  the  outside.  Seen  at 
close  quarters,  it  is  very  effective,  but  seen  from  a  distance  a 
mass  does  not  show  itself  to  such  advantage  as  does  the  type. 
It.  is  often  grown  in  pots  and  used  as  a  conservatory  decorative 
plant  in  spring,  and  for  this  work  it  is  well  suited.  In  some 
places  a  difficulty  exists  about  its  propagation.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  grafted  on  roots  of  common  Laburnum,  but  cuttings  can  be 
rooted  by  placing  them  in  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame 
in  July,  and  covering  them  with  a  bell  glass.  They  will  be 
rooted  and  ready  for  removal  about  the  following  April.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown,  and  of  these  about  30  per  cent,  come  true, 
the  remainder  reverting  to  the  type.  It.  is  possible  to  select 
many  of  the  true  thing  when  the  plants  are  in  the  seedling 
stage,  as  the  cotyledons  of  the  type  are.  green  on  the  under¬ 
side,  while  those  of  the  variety  are  red. 

C.  s.  var.  flore  pleno — Although  this  was  known  in 
Loudon’s  time,  it  is  a.  variety  that  is  very  seldom  seen.  It  is 
of  sturdier  habit  than  the  type,  and  does  not.  grow  so  tall.  The 
principal  distinctive  features  lie,  however,  in  the  flowers,  which 
are  semi-double.  C.  s.  var.  foliis  variegatis  is  characterised 
by  its  variegated  leaves. 

C.  s.  var.  pendulus. — For  r<?ck  work  this  is  an  excellent  plant, 
the  branches  being  prostrate,  and  forming  cascades  of  yellow 
when  hanging  over  stones.  There  are  several  forms  of  this, 
the  best  being  the  most  prostrate.  Out.  of  a  batch  of  seedlings 
from  this  variety  about  ten  out  of  every  hundred  come  true. 

C.  s.  var.  sulphureus. — The  “  Moonlight  Broom,”  as  this 
plant  is  popularly  called,  is  extremely  showy,  the  flowers  being 
as  large  as  those  of  the  type,  and  of  a.  delicate  cream  colour. 
There  are  two  forms,  one  of  upright  habit,  the  other  dwarfer 
and  more  pendulous,  rarely  exceeding  2  ft,  in  height;  it  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  beds  or  rock  work.  Loudon,  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  called  albus.  This,  however,  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  seems  to  be  sulphureus,  as  he  says  the  flowers  are  pale 
yellow. 

In  addition  to  these  varieties,  an  early-flowering  form  is  in 
cultivation  at  Kew,  the  flowers  opening  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  type.  It.  originated  at  Ivew,  being 
selected  from  a  batch  of  seedlings. 

The  cultivation  of  Cytisus  scoparius  and  its  varieties  is 
simple,  after  young  plants  have  been  obtained.  When  seeds 
can  be  used  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  propagation, 
but  it-  is  somewhat  difficult  to  root  the  varieties  from  cuttings. 
The  best  method  to  adopt,  is  that  mentioned  for  the  variety 


andreanus.  When  young  the  plants  should  be  frequently  cut 
over  to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  When  planting,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  give  very  rich  soil,  or  the  plants  will  become 
too  rank.  After  planting  has  been  done  a  stake  should  be 
placed  to  each  tall  plant  to  prevent  it  blowing  about ;  this  is 
a  help  to  rooting.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
renew  the  plants  every  nine  or  ten  years,  as  after  that  time 
they  are  past  their  best,  W,  Dai.umorf,. 
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(Concluded  from  page  520.) 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  Malmaison 
Carnations,  including  sucli  fine  varieties  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lady  Rose,  Lord  Rosebery,  Robt.  Burns,  an  1  Calypso,  all  in 
very  tine  condition. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  group  of 
hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  others  grown  purely 
for  the  sake  of  their  coloured  or  variegated  foliage.  They  also 
had  some  sprays  of  the  new  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii,  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  highly  scented.  They  had  an  even  finer  col¬ 
lection  of  garden  Roses,  including  Purple  East,  Polyantha 
grandiflora,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Rugosa  alba,  Una,  and 
Blanche  Double  de  Coubert,  with  deliciously  scented  flowers. 
Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Felthiam,  exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  including  Lilies,  Eremurus,  Poppies,  Irises, 
and  many  other  things  in  season.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Gloxinias,  both  the  self  and  the 
spotted  varieties  being  of  very  large  size.  The  plants  were 
also  well  flowered  and  the  pots  covered  with  excellent  foliage. 
The  plants  were  set  up  with  Asparagus  and  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Irises,  Delphiniums, 
Lilies,  Heuchera,  and  various  other  subjects  now  in  season. 
They  also  put  up  some  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  hardy  deciduous  Azaleas  now  in  bloom. 

Messrs.  It.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  very  attractive  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Very  fine  were  the  Irises,  Eremurus,  Li  bum  excelsum,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  Inula  glandulosa,  all  of  which  were  cut  with  long 
stems  and  set  up  in  attractive  bunches.  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal. 

Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  exhibited  a  large  and  very  varied  group  of  annuals 
flowered  in  pots.  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  Morning  Star  was 
very  fine,  as  were  the  Poppy  Tulip,  Linaria  aurea  reticulata  pur¬ 
purea,  the  Nemesias,  Schizanthus,  etc.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  alpine  plants  put  up  in  the  form  of 
a  rockery  and  backed  with  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  amongst 
which  Rhododendron  Wilsoni,  R.  ovatum,  and  Kalmia  latifolia 
were  very  handsome.  An  interesting  little  alpine  was  that 
named  Asperula  hirta,  about  2in.  high  and  covered  with  white1 
flowers. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  put  up  a 
collection  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  very  fine  being  Calypso, 
Baldwin,  Albion,  Grace,  Lady  Grimstone,  Juliette,  and  the 
pure  white  Nell  Gwynne.  They  also  had  many  tall  spikes  of 
Eremurus  himalaicus. 

A.  C.  Harmsworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Goatley),  Sutton 
Place,  Guildford,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Calceolarias, 
each  plant  of  which  was  of  large  size  and  trained.  The  flowers 
represented  most  of  the  various  colours  now  to  be  found  in  the 
strain,  and  bore  evidence  of  good  cultivation.  Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Roberts,  24,  Earl’s  Court -Gardens,  W.,  exhibited 
Strawberries  grown  in  pots  of  two  different  forms,  piled  one 
upon  the  other  in  tiers,  the  support  being  a  central  pillar  by 
which  tlhe  vases/  were  held  at,  regular  distances  above  one 
another.  The  plants  were  grown  and  fruited  by  Mr.  Allan. 
The  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  for  the  patentee  above  named. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Swatiley,  sent  up  an  exhibi: 
of  preserved  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

The  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Reading,  had  a  similar  exhibit 
the  fruits,  as  in  the  previous  case,  having  an  attractive  anc 
tempting  appearance. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

nr  eamfistlv  uree  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  degire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 

lequately  represented  in  th!  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

w  resnectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
hey  wih  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

As  Dr  Boteler  said  of  Strawberries :  “Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did.” — Walton. 

c 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  j 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  N 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ; 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OT  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s  < 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  \ 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value,  ' 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ( 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
may  send  in  items’  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  j 

of  garbening  proper.  Letters  should  be  / 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  (- 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ; 

The  following  Coloured  ■ 

Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.-NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  \ 
March  21. — A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS.  ( 

March 28. —TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,”  ) 
and  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11— PITCHER  PLANTS.  > 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII.  \ 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE.  \ 

Mav  23. -Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  ; 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO  ) 

casias.  : 

I  Mav30.— Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS,  ( 

June  6. — Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS.  \ 

June  13.— Half-tone  plate  of  the  ROCKERY  ; 
AT  KEW.  ) 


Back  numbers  mav  be  obtained  from  the  ( 

•  publishers,  price  2-Jd.  post  free. 

>  With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a  \ 

>  Half-Tone  Plate  of  ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  , 
PULVERULENTA. 

/  NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Half-tone  ■ 
<  Plate  of  AZALEAS  AT  GHENT  QUIN-  I 
QUENNIAL.  j 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Hints  from  a  Retired  Florist. 


In  his  modest  little  book  of  fifty-four  pages 
Mr.  James  Debbie  gives  many  valuable  hints, 
chiefly  cultural,  relating  to  the  many  plants, 
which  he  has,  grown  successfully  during  the 
past,  sixty  years.  Though  lie'  was  the-  founder 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dobbieand  Co.,  he  lias 
now  retired  from  active  business  for  some 
years;  but  his  house  is  his  castle,  and  his 
garden  continues  to  furnish  him  both  amuse¬ 
ment,  pleasure,  and  exercise.  Wei  have  seen 
his  book  before,  hut  it  is  now  in  its.  fourth 
edition,  proving  that,  many  gardeners'  find  it 
full  of  useful  instruction.  From  first  to  last 
Mr.  Dob.bie  has  been  a  veiy  successful  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  in  times  gone  by.  was  also  a  very 
successful  exhibitor,  so.  that  many  gardeners, 
in  the  north  were  fully  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  active  career,  and  still  have  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  him.  It  gives  us 
surprise  that  his,  instructions  assume  so 
modest  a  form,  each  chapter  being  really 
very  short. 

Turning  to  a  valuable  discovery  anemt 
Cabbages,  we  find  this  information  relates  to 
a.  very  dwarf  Drumhead  Cabbage*  that  was 
wont  to  produce  a,  number  of  smaller  heads 
among  the  outer  leaves.  Although  dwarf,  it, 
attained  large  size,  and  the  reason  for  this, 
behaviour  had  taken,  him  some  years  to  dis¬ 
cover.  By  making  some  other  discoveries, 
and  comparing  the  difference  between  dwarf 
and  tall  Cabbages,,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  superior  vigour  was  due  to,  the  habit 
of  the1  plant  growing  close  to'  the  ground,  and 
thereby  finding’  shelter  against  wind.  He 
found,  in  fact,,  that,  this  variety  would  grow 
where  taller  ones  could  scarcely  live,  and 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  dwar f 
variety  would  produce,  a,  better  crop'  with  less 
than  half  the  manure  supplied  to  the  tall- 
stemmed  sorts,  which  also  require  support,  in 
the  way  of  earthing  upmnd'dtherwise.  He 
does  not  think  that  this  behaviour  was  due, 
to  any  varietal  distinction  ;  but  if  such  had 
been"  the  case,  the  tall-stemmed  sorts,  if 


Practical  Instructions  to  Procure  Shelter  for  the 
nimal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom  i  y  James  JJobbn. 
,urth  Edition.  Price  Is.  Hot  tesay  :  Irinted  at  the 
P.uteman  ”  Office,  Castle  Street. 


properly  supported  with  stakes  and  other¬ 
wise  sheltered,  ought  to,  give  an  increased 
quantity  of  material,  either  in  the  form  of 
heads  or  leaves.  This  is  a.  point  that  is  well 
worthy  of  further  experiments,  to  see  what 
increased  production  could  he  encouraged  by 
staking  the  taller  kinds  of  the  Brass ica, 
family,  thereby  preventing  their  roots  from 
getting  damaged  bv  the  wind. 

The  author  also  deals  with  a  new  method 
of  blanching  Leeks,,  which  we  are  afraid 
would  hardly  recommend  itself  to  gardeners 
whose  place  is  in  any  way  undermanned.  His 
idea  is  to  draw  the  plants  to  the  full  length 
of  the  stern  intended  to  be  blanched,  in  pots, 
previous,  to  planting  in  the  ground  in  order 
to  get  size.  His  plan  of  procedure  is  to  make, 
and  put  paper  collars  round  the  neck  of  the 
Leeks  in  order  to  induce  these  to-  lengthen. 
That  plan  is,  of  course,  acted  upon  by  some 
gardeners  after  the  Leeks  are  planted  in  the 
ground.  The  method  is  to  plant  the  Leeks 
in  trenches  and  surround  the  base  of  the 
Leeks  with  brown  paper  collars,  these  being- 
tied  simply  with  a  piece  of  matting  in  order 
to  shade  the  neck  of  the  Leeks.  The  shade 
thus  produced  has  the  effect  of  causing  the 
necks  to  lengthen,  when  a,  little  soil  may 
he  put  to  the  base  of  the  same,  after  raising 
the  collar  to  the  base  of  the  blades.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  desired  length 
of  neck  is  procured.  The  author  considers 
that  12  in.  is  quite  sufficient  blanch  for  a 
well-proportioned  Leek.  We,  are  afraid  that, 
some  cultivators  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
length  of  neck  to  their  Leeks,  although  we 
quite  admit  that  the  appearance  of  the  Leeks 
is  greatly  improved  when  the  thickness  has 
some  relation  to  the  length.  He  also  speaks 
of  some  remarkable  Leeks,  including  one 
which  measured  10  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
leaves.  The  author  does  net,  state  wliat  this 
Leek  cost,  but  we  should  think  it  a,  record 
rather  than  an  example  that,  could  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  gardener,  even  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  soil  must,  have  been  very 
rich  naturally,  or  an  abundance  and  variety 
of  manures  'must,  have  been  supplied.  In 
the  matter  of  moisture,  no  doubt  the  Island 
of  Bute  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  many 
ether  parts  of  the  country. 

Some'  short  chapters'  are  also  given  deal¬ 
ing  with  Potato*.  In  order  to  get  good 
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quality  in.  Potatos,  the  author  advises  the  grower  to  select  good 
varieties  to  begin,  with,  and  also  to  plant  on  ground  that  is 
neither  over-rich  nor  over-fed.  He  considers  that  prizes  are 
often  awarded  to  Potatos  at  shows  that  are  not  fit.  for  human 
food.  We  think  that  that  is  not  only  too  true,  but  of  frequent 
occurrence1.  Prizes  are  often,  given  for  the  mere  sake  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  other  ways  encouragement  seems  to  be  given  to 
tubers  of  the  largest  size,  which  certainly  cannot  be  of  the  best 
quality.  We  have  long  known  that  Potatos  grown  in  poor 
soil  were  of  excellent  quality.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  how¬ 
ever,  the  crop1  will  also  be  scanty,  so  that  a  medium  course 
should  be  pursued.  The  author  would  do  well,  however,  to 
discourage  the  modern  attempt  to  produce  such  huge  tubers 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  more  recent  varieties  of  Potato'. 

He  deals  also*  with  the  great  waste  of  vitality  to  which  early 
Potatoes*  are  often,  subjected  by  having  the  first  sprouts  re¬ 
moved  while  they  are  waiting  for  a  suitable  time  to  be  planted. 
He  suggests  the  construction  of  arched  stores  in  some  cool 
situation,  where  the  arches  might  be  built  of  bricks  and  the 
floor  of  concrete,  while  the  door  should  open  towards  the  north. 
We  think  this  a  very  useful  suggestion  in  districts  where  it 
would  be  risky  to  plant  Potatos  very  early.  If  the  tubers  are 
stored  in  places  that  stimulate  growth  at  an  unsuitable  period, 
the  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  Potatos  cannot  be  other  than, 
wasted  to  the  extent  of  the  sprouts  removed  and  the  waste 
of  material  necessary  to  furnish  this'  growth. 

More  interesting  is  his  advice  for  the  production  of  two 
crops  of  Potatos  from  the  same  piece*  of  ground.  Whether  or 
not  this  could  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  remains  to  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  It  may  be 
possible  to  grow  two  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  but 
as  a  rule  we  know  that  some  other  crop  is  planted  to  follow 
the  crop  of  Potatos.  Nevertheless,  his.  advice  is  well  worth 
listening  to,  for  he  suggests  some  good  advantages  as  the 
result  of  the  method.  He  suggests  that  the  earliest  varieties 
be  employed  for  the  production  of  two  crops  in  one*  season. 
The  earlier  crop  should  be  planted  on  the  first  of  April  and 
the  Potatos.  harvested  before*  the  advent  of  disease..  For  the 
second  crop  he  advises  the  use  of  tubers  that  have  been  retarded 
in  the  cool  store  lie*  just  mentioned.  If  this  were  done  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  crop  has  been  harvested,  the  second  one 
should  be  in  full  growth  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
again  escape  disease,  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants  at  a 
time  when  the  sinking  temperature  is  in  favour  of  the  Potatos 
and  against  disease. 

This*  chapter  he  has  brought  up  to  date  by  inserting  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to*  the  establishment  of  cold  stores,  by  Count} 
Councils  or  some  limited  liability  company,  so  that,  cultivators 
might  take  advantage  of  the  same  to.  retard  their  seed  Potatos 
until  such  times  as  they  could  be  placed  in  the  ground  for  the 
second  crop.  This  idea,  is  certainly  up  to  date,  and  might  be 
turned  to  profitable*  account  by  practical  experiments  by  some 
public  body,  school  of  horticulture,  or  even  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  author  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
advise  the  planting  of  second  and  late  varieties  about  a  time 
that  will  ensure  the  plants  being  in  full  vigour  of  growth  about 
the  20th  of  September,  as  they  usually  escape  disease  when 
such  is  the  case. 

In  speaking  of  the  longevity  of  cut.  flowers,  he  says  that 
they  may  be  preserved  much  longer  in  a  fresh  condition  in 
the  cut  state  than  if  left  upon  the  plant.  He  instances  the 
fact  that  cut  flowers  of  African  Marigolds,  Dahlias,  Roses, 
etc.,  for  exhibition  purpose's  keep  as  well  in  close  tin  boxes  for 
a.  week  as  they  would  in  water.  He  also  thinks  that  flowers 
taken  from  the  plants*  last  longer  because  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  set  exhausted  by  the  process  of  developing  seeds.  Of 
course,  that  may  be  another  wav  of  describing  the  fact  that 
flowers  in  most  cases  fade  ouicklv  a.fte-  thev  have  been  fer¬ 
tilised  either  by  insects  or  otherwise.  The  hint  about  shade 
is  certainly  worthy  of  attention,  as  blooms  last  much  tono-er 
when  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  sunshine,  and  we 
imow  that  Chrysanthemums*  have  been  kept  for  many  weeks 
in  the  dark  previous  to  being-  exhibited.  The  blooms  were 


left  on  the  plants,  and  though  they  remained  fresh  and  clean 
the  foliage  entirely  withered  up. 

He  mentions  a.  fact  that  is  not  generally  well  known  to  gar¬ 
deners — namely,  that  annuals  will  survive  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years  if  prevented  from  blooming.  Something 
akin  to  this  may  be  cited  in  those  cases  where  gardeners  grow 
what  they  term  tree  Mignonette.  The  plants  can  be  grown 
to  large  size  and  kept  over  more  than  one  year  simply  It 
preventing  them  from  blooming.  We  have  also  seen  a  gar¬ 
dener  cut  down  all  bis  annuals*  with  a  scythe  when  they  were 
commencing  to  bloom.  This  was  done  with  the  object  of  get¬ 
ting  a  second  production  of  bloom  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  when  the.  owners  of  the  estate  would  be  at  home 
to  see  the  beauty  of  their  gardens.  He  mentions  Cabbages 
grown  under  certain:  conditions  and  prevented  from  blooming 
simply  by  the*  process  of  starvation.  This  occurs  naturally, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  wild  Cabbage,  and  is  greatly 
encouraged  in  the  Channel  Islands  owing  to  the  mild  character 
of  the  climate,  and  the  practice  of  feeding  the  plants  to  get 
them  of  large  size.  We  also1  remember  that  the  Woburn  Kale 
was  a  variety  that  could  be  kept  for  eight  years  or  so  before 
it  bloomed. 

We  cannot  overlook  this  florist’s  last  bint  in  the  book  with 
regard  to  exercise  in  the  garden.  A  year  or  two  ago  lie  had 
a  severe,  attack  of  lumbago,  and  remembered  that  fifty  years 
ago  he  bad  a  similar  attack,  and  was  cured  by  a  compulsory 
w  ilk  of  eight  miles.  Remembering  this,  he  thought  that 
several  hours’  digging  in  the  garden  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and,  disregarding  the*  acute  pain  it  caused  him,  the 
digging  again  completely  cured  him. 


Zenobia  speciosa. 

{See  Supplement.) 

The  above  name  represents  a  very  handsome*  plant  which 
is  less  often  seen  in  gardens  than  it  ought  to  be.  Only  one* 
species*  is  known  to*  science,  with  two*  or  three  varieties,  but 
something  like  a  dozen  of  names  have  been  given  to  them  in 
tb.fi  aggregate.  The  plant,  we  may  say,  is  closely  allied  .to 
Andromeda,  and  lias*  indeed  been  named  A.  cassinefolia  in  the 
"Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  970.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
that  we  find  it  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Zenobia  cas¬ 
sinefolia  sometimes  used  as  its  specific  name  and  sometimes 
as.  the  varietal  name.  Whatever  names  have  been  given  to 
it,  the  ordinary  form  has  simply  green  leaves*,  while  the  variety 
named  Z.  s.  pulverulenta  lias  its*  leaves  covered  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  so  thick  as  to  make  the  leaves  appear  covered  with  a 
white  meal  or  farina. 

Both  forms  have  flowers  that  are  precisely  similar,  and  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  greatly  magnified. 
For  this  reason  alone  a  well-grown  bush  is  a  very  handsome 
ornament  in  the  garden  during  the  summer  when  in  bloom. 
Like  its  near  relatives,  it  lias  evergreen  foliage,  so  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  room  in  the  garden  at  any  season,  but  becomes 
particularly  attractive  when  in  flower.  The  variety  above 
named  having  so  distinctly  glaucous  foliage  makes  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the*  type,  and  should  be  procured  by  those  who; 
desire  to  have  a,  representative  collection  of  beautiful  shrubs 
belonging  to  the*  Heath  family. 

The*  cultivation  of  these*  shrubs  is  by  no  means  difficult,  pro¬ 
vided  the  simple  requirements  ar  e  given  it  which  are  necessary 
for  all  plants  of  the  Heath  family,  and  which  used  to  be 
classed  together  as  subjects*  for  the  American  garden.  In  their 
native  homes  they  are  accustomed  to  growing  in  soil  that  con¬ 
tains  a  great  quantity  of  humus,  which  accumulates  until  the 
ground  assumes  quite  a  peaty  character.  Those  who  attempt 
its  cultivation  in  this  country  should  therefore  make  sure  that 
the  ground  contains  a  large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Should  the  soil  be  at  all  of  a  heavy  nature  inclined 
to  c-layr,  or  should  it,  be  sandy  or  gravelly,  the*  best,  plan  is  to 
use  a  large  quantity  of  peat,  or  soil  that  consists  entirely  ot 
peat. 
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Scolopendrium  vulgarc :  its  Varieties  and 
Culture. 

( Concluded  from,  page  343.) 

Having  now  indicated  a,  sufficiently  large  number  of  varieties 
of  tli©  common  HartVtongue,  it  will  be  as  well  to  make  some 
remarks  concerning  their  cultivation.  Tlie  HartVtongue,  then, 
unlike  some  other  Ferns,  is  not  over  particular  in  respect  to 
soil  or  situation.  In  outdoor  ferneries  there  isi  certainly  no 
very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  culture,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  site  is  more  or  less  advantageous. 

Probably  the  best  position  is  one  facing  north,  north-east,  or 
north-west ;  but  the  Hart’s-tongue  is  so  accommodating  that 
it  will  do  fairly  well  even  in  strong  sunlight  if  a  copious  supply 
of  water  can  be  administered.  However,  as  it  is  usually  in  the 
shady  parts  of  the  garden  where  flowering  plants  are  ill  at 
ease,  and  as  those  are  the  ideal  places  for  hardy  Ferns,  we 
will 'assume  that  such  a  place  has  been  selected.  Suitable 
compost  must,  of  course,  be  provided,  as  it  is  nonsensical  to 
expect  HarFsHongu.es — -equMy  with  other  Ferns— to  develop 
into  line  specimens  without  nutrient  material,  as  it  would  be 
to  grow  on,  say,  exhibition  Chrysanthemums 
minus  stimulants.  As  the  Hart’s-tongue  likes 
good  fibrous  loam,  such  as  gardeners  love  to 
recommend  and  use,  this  very  desirable  loam, 
with  a  large  addition  of  leaf-soil  and  some  lime¬ 
stone  clappings  or  old  mortar  rubbish,  should 
be  acquired  if  possible. 

The  most  pleasing  kind  of  fernery,  doubtless,  is 
one  that  is  constructed  of  stone ;  but  as  stone 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  and  as  clinkers, 
burrs,  or  agglomerated  bricks,  if  properly  put 
together,  will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Feins,  there  is  no  occasion  to  forego  their 
culture  on  the  score  of  expense. 

As  the  mode  in  which  the  rockery  is  to  be 
constructed  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is 
undesirable  to  enter  into  details  concerning  this 
question,  except  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  more 
soil  than  building  material. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  HartVtongues  will  suc¬ 
ceed  without  the  aid  of  rock-work,  as  witness  the 
tine  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew 
where,  by-the-bye,  an  excellent,  model  for  a  rock 
garden  may  be  seen — and  also,  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Bristol.  The  grandest  specimens  I 
ever  saw  were  grown  on  the  level  in  the  gardens 
of  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  Shirenewton  Hall, 

Monmouthshire. 

However,  as  the  HartVtongue  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  beautiful  varieties,  and  as  these  are’  well 
worthy  of  special  attention,  the  rockery  proper  is  the  ideal 
place  to  exhibit  their  charms.  Moreover,  they  are  so  numerous 
that  a  rockery  devoted  entirely  to1  them  would  be  as  unique 
as  it  would  be  interesting.  But  interesting  and  decorative  as 
a  good  collection  of  Hart’s-tongues  outdoors  undoubtedly  is,  a 
comparison  is  all  in  favour  of  these  plants  when  grown  under 
glass.  In  fact,  in  or  near  large  areas  of  smoke  and  sulphurous 
matters  the  glass  protection  is  a.  sine  qua  non.  Even  at  Kew 
the  proximity  to  the  great  smoke-infested  city  is  seriou* 
enough,  the  results  being  seen  in  the  premature  browning  and 
withering  of  the  whilom  green  fronds.  Under  glass  this  can, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  combated. 

The  illustration  here  given  represents  about  a  third  of  my 
rock-femery  under  this  latter  condition.  Outside  all  is  bare, 
brown,  or  otherwise  soot-besmeared  in  winter  and  spring  ; 
inside,  the  prevailing  colour  is  in  accord  with  the  rich,  dark 
green  hue  of  this  plant  as  found  in  nature.  Here,  then,  is  a 
hint  t0‘  amateurs  and  others  who  are  obliged  to-  live  in  smoke 
areas  as  to1  the  relative  merits  of  the  two1  classes  of  culture. 
The  HartVtongue  being  an  evergreen  Fern,  the.  loss  of  its 
foliage  in  the  winter,  from  whatever  cause,  can  only  be  written 
down  as  distinctly  detrimental.  Under  glass  this  is  obviated  ; 


the  extremes  of  temperature  are  more  under  control ;  bois¬ 
terous.  gales,  excessive  rains,  injurious  fogs,  and  other  similar 
causes  ca.n  be  partially  coped  with. 

As  to  the  decorative  merits  of  Ferns  under  glass,  especially 
Hart’s-tongues,  I  think  the  illustration  already  referred  to> 
should  suffice,  although  in  justice  to  the  said  Hart’s-tongues 
it,  should  he  stated  that  the  original  photograph  was  taken 
under  adverse  weather  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
February  at  any  time  being  somewhat  unsatisfactory  as  a 
month  to'  show  the  full  value  of  these  leafy  plants.  However, 
as  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  these  plants  in 
the  open  air — with,  all  its  impurities — and  those  under  glass 
protection,  it  may  be  as  well  to1  indicate  the  conditions  which 
so  largely  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  their  beauty. 

The  fernery  in,  question,  then,  is  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  is 
altogether  out  of  place  as  a,  fernery,  the  aspect  being  an 
exposed  one  and  too  southerly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  converted  to  its  present  use.  Still,  when  the  sun  is  too 
ardent,  I  operate  against  him  with  roller  blinds.  Inside  a 
stage  3  ft.  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house ;  this  is 
ii' slated  and  covered  with  crushed  cinders.  On  the  opposite  side, 


View  of  a  Fekn  Rockery. 

and  roughly  corresponding,  is  the  rockery,  which  is  built  of 
sandstone  and  agglomerated  bricks..  Here,  of  course,  the 
Ferns  ar*6  planted  out ;  they  thrive  amazingly  and  do  not 
require  a  tithe  of  the  attention  which  has  to>  be  devoted  to 
their  congeners  in  pots  on  the  stage.  This  leaves  a  space  of 
6  ft.,  which  is  concreted,  and  on  which  I  place  my  specimen 
plants. 

Further,  the  house  possesses  top  and  bottom  ventilators, 
hinged  front  lights,  and  a  removable  roof.  I  group  the  Scolo- 
pendriums,  for  instance,  under  these  top  lights,  so  that  when 
gentle  and  refreshing  rains  descend  the  Ferns  may  reap  the 
benefit.  At  other  times,  especially  in  warm  weather,  I  use  the 
syringe  pretty  freely  on  the  stage,  the  shelves,  and  the_concrete 
floor, & and  also  lightly  spray  the  Scolopendriums.  In  fact, 
nio'ht  and  morning,  I  pour  water  on  the  floor  with  a  view  to 
ensure  that  condition  of  humidity  in  which  these  Ferns  revel. 
On  the  contrary,  in  severe  weather  I  keep  the  floor,^  etc.,  dry, 
and  use  a  liot-water  stove  to  keep  out  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 
This  however,  is  not  necessary  for  hardy  Ferns  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it.  is.  not  detrimental  and  preserves  the  beauty  of 
the  Ferns  over  a.  longer'  period.  Such  is  the  modus  operandi. 
Whether  it  he  ill  or  well  my  friends  must  say ;  for  it  does  uot 
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do  to  dogmatise  in  cultural  matters,  as  I  have  witnessed  over 
and  over  again. 

This  article,  however,  would  not  be  complete  without  a,  refer¬ 
ence  to  .pot  plants  and  pot  culture.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  all- 
sufficient,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  professional 
gardener  the  assiduity  required  to  bring  a  pot  plant  to  the 
highest  state  of  excellence.  Besides  this  assiduity  there  is 
the  question  of  soils  and  the  importance  of  water,  the  latter 
more  especially  being  the  crux  on  which  so  many  come  to  grief. 
How  to  water  and  when  to  water  can  only  be  acquired  by 
Experience,  but  it  may  be  here  affirmed  that  the  axiom  in 
respect  to  flowering  plants,  viz.,  Never  water  when  the  soil  is 
wet,  is  equally  applicable  to  Ferns. 

As  to  soils,  these  must  be  selected  with  greater  care  for  pot 
culture.  The  Hart’s-tongue  will  thrive  in  pure  loam  or  pure 
leaf-mould,  but  ill  practice  I  prefer  these  properly  blended, 
and  even  to  add  others,  such  as  nodules  of  stone  or  brick,  or 
broken  oyster  shells,  to  keep  the  compost  sweet  and  porous. 
Let  the  compost  be  rough  rather  than  otherwise,  for  I  do  not 
advocate  the  use  of  the  sieve,  not  even  for  the  sowing  of  spores. 
There  are  some  other  factors  in  the  successful  management  of 
British  Ferns,  but  as  the  principles,  of  horticulture  apply  to 
hardy  cryptogams,  as  well  as  to  other  plants,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  distinguish  between  them. 

Ferns,  however,  like  other  plants,  are  subject  to  insect  pests. 
Most  gardeners  will  be  conversant  with  remedies.  But  there 
is  one  pest  which  provokes  me  beyond  measure,  and  that  is  the 
short-snouted  or  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus). 
It.  is  a  perfect  incarnation  of  devilishness — a  perennial  nuisance. 
In  the  larval  form  it  feeds  on  the  roots,  and  even  the  cortex,  of 
our  Ferns,  while  at  other  times  it  is.  doing  its  level  best  to 
disfigure  the  fronds.  It  is  particularly  partial  to  Scolopen- 
driums,  and  therefore  calculated  to  upset  the  mildest-mannered 
man.  The  parents,  perchance,  can  be  caught  at  feeding-time, 
but  the  larvae,  or  grubs,  cannot  be  detected  until  the  damage 
is  done  and  the  Fern  shows  signs  of  collapse.  M  lien,  then,  a 
plant  is  not.  doing  well,  there  must  be  a.  reason.  Search  out 
the.  cause,  examine  the  soil,  and  if  weevil  grubs  be  found 
well,  exercise  your  own  discretion. 

As  I  cannot  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  Scolopendrium  culture 
in  a  short  article,  and  as  this,  in  fact,  is  not  necessary  to 
“  G.  W.”  readers,  I  will  conclude  by  insisting  that  some  of  the 
more  important  conditions  which  should  prevail  under  glass 
are  cleanliness,  shade,  ventilation,  and  humidity.  Light,  also1, 
is  very  necessary — hence  the  value'  of  roller  blinds. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  division,  by  basal  cuttings  in  the 
case  of  the  non-fertile  crispums,  and.  by  spores  ;  but  into  these 
processes  want  of  space  prohibits  detail.  Frame  or  pit  culture 
is  also  very  suitable  for  the  smaller  and  choice  varieties;  in 
fact,  some  of  the  dwarf'  and  mossy-looking  varieties  and  the 
firbriated  crispums  must  receive  comparatively  close  culture. 

I  trust  that  tlie  preceding  remarks  on  varieties  and  culture 
will  induce  an  inquiry  into  this  subject ;  and  that,  if  the  deci¬ 
sion  be  five  rable,  only  the  tlitt  in  each  section  be  taken  in 
hand.  Thus  may  the  culture  extend,  and  thus'  may  the  full 
decorative  foliage  value  of  these  F eras  be  emphasised  and 
assured.  C.  B.  Green. 

Acton,  W. _ 


Iberis  correaefolia. 

To  all  appearances'  the  origin  of  this  fine  Candytuft  has  been 
lost.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  perennial  and 
evergreen  kinds.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  I.  sempti- 
virens,  but  the  leaves  are  relatively  shorter  and  broader,  while 
the  pure  white  flowers  are'  also  of  larger  size,  making  a  beautiful 
compact  mass  when  in  perfection.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  it  does  not  produce  seeds  in  most  seasons,  but  a 
stock  of  young  plants  could  always  be  kept  up  by  cuttings  of 
young  shoots  which  have  not  flowered,  these  being  inserted 
firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame.  The  pots 
containing  the  cuttings  might  also  have  a  handliglit  placed  ovei 
them  and  the  frame  itself  shaded  during  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  day.  M'  W' 
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ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Phaius  Chapmani  superbus. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  hybrid  was  P.  Phoebe  x  Humblotii. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  relatively  short  compared  with  many 
of  the  better-known  species  and  hybrids,  but  they  are  also 
very  broad,  of  a  pale  rosy-fuscus  hue,  almost  pink,  but  the  exact 
colour  is  difficult  of  description.  The  lip  is  of  large  size, 
purple  on  the  upper  half,  and  more  or  less  of  a  crimson-purple 
on  the  broad  -side  lobes.  The  blooms  are  larger  and  the  colour 
better  than  in  the  typical  P.  Chapmani.  First-class  Certificate 
to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  W ylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  truffautianum. 

The  sepals  of  this,  fine  variety  have,  a  large  brownish-purple 
•blotch  on  the  middle.  The  petals  have  more  numerous  and 
smaller  blotches  ;  the  lip  has  a  large  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest, 
and  numerous  smaller  ones  around  the  sides,  but  all  of  them  are 
distinctly  different  in  hue'  from  those'  cf  the'  sepals  and  petais, 
being  in  this  instance  of  a  deep  cinnamon.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  to  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballan- 
tine),  The  Dell,  Egliam. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum  aureurn. 

In  this  beautiful  variety  the  brown  colour  so  conspicuous  in 
tlie  type  has  been  entirely  washed  out  ;  the  transverse  bars  on 
the  sepals  are,  however,  left  of  a.  deep  yellow  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground.  The  petals  are  similarly  blotched  on  a  pale  y  ellow 
ground.  The  lip,  on  the  contrary,  is  white,  with  a  yellow  base 
and  apex.  Award  of  Merit  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Epicattleya  matutina. 

The  parentage  in  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  C.  bowringi-ana  x 
Epidendrum  radicans,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  The 
form  of  the  flowers  very  much  resembles  that  of  Epidendrum, 
but  the  colours,  although  to  some  extent  intermediate,  are 
pale  rose  and  pink,  showing  the  influence  of  the  Cattleya  which 
was  the  seed  bearer.  The  influence  of  Epidendrum  has  been 
well  indicated  in  several  other  previously  recorded  hybrids,  in¬ 
cluding  the  now  fairly  well-known  Epiphronitis.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Oncidium  triquetrum. 

The  leaves  of  this  pretty  little  species  are  triquetrous,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  specific  name,  and  perform  the  function  of 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  here  absent.  Tlve  lip  is  relatively  laige. 
spotted,  and  striated  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  a 
dwarf-growing,  pretty,  and  interesting  species.  Botanical  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE, 

Adiantum  scutum  ramosum. 

As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  fronds  of  this  variety  are 
branched,  but  the  distinctive  character  of  the  variety  has  refer¬ 
ence  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  these  branches,  which  is  tri¬ 
angular  or  flabellate — that  is,  the  branches  and  pinnae  are 
arranged  in  a  fan-shaped  manner.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Heuchera  hybrida  Rosamundi. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  H.  sanguinea  x  mierantha 
rosea.  The  latter  garden  variety  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  but  lias  given  stature  to  the  progeny,  the  stems  being 
3  ft.  or  more  in  length,  more  or  less  branching, .  and  bearing  a 
large  number  of  rosy-pink  flowers,  intermediate  in  size  between 
those  of  the  parents.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Kilnlield  Gardens,  Colchester. 
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Pink  Snowdrift.  , 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  strong-growing  garden 
border  variety  of  Pink,  which  has  large  very  double  flowers 
with  pale  purple  central  zone,  but  otherwise  pure  white.  These 
tiowers  are  freely  produced,  and  possessed  of  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  old-fashioned  Pinks.  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep 
caesious  hue  and  very  good.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookliam,  Surrey. 

Kalanchoe  kewensis. 

The  parentage  of  this  new  hybrid  was  Iv.  flammea  x  Bentii. 
The'  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  Iv.  flammea,  but.  in¬ 
stead  of  being  scarlet  they  are  a  beautiful  shade  of  deep  rose 
pink.  The  leaves  are  very  singular  in  form,  being  semiterete, 
with  a  deep  channel  on  the  upper  side,  sometimes  undivided 
and  sometimes  three-lobed  upon,  the  same  stem.  All  of  them 
are  of  a  glaucous,  metallic  hue,  such  as  we  frequently  see 
amongst  the  Cotyledons.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Schoenia  cassiniana. 

This  annual  is  a  member  of  the  Composite  family,  and  comes 
from  Australia.  The  stems  grow  lj  ft.  in  height,  and  bear 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers,  surrounded  by  white  or  pink  bra.cts 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  an  everlasting.  The  plant,  is  usually 
grown  as  a  greenhouse  annual,  and  is  characterised  by  cottony 
or  woolly  leaves  and  stems.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Sons,  Houndsditch. 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Jure  4th,  1903. 

Drawings  of  Hieracia. — Mr.  F.  N.  Williams,  F.L.S.,  showed 
a  series  of  100  drawings  of  British  Compositae,  twenty  being 
Hieracia,  drawn  in  pen-and-ink  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunnybun.  of 
Huntingdon,  an  accomplished  artist  and  British  field  botanist. 

Mycelium  of  Polypokus. — Mr.  George  Massee,  F.L.S..  showed 
a  remarkable  felted  lining  of  fungus  mycelium  of  Polyporus, 
taken  from  the  interior  of  the  node  of  a  Bamboo  ;  the  specimen 
belonged  to  Sir  1).  Brandis. 

Thorns  and  the  Wood  Leopard  Moth. — Colonel  George 
Colomb  sent  for  exhibition  a  fragment  of  a  branch  of  a  Thorn, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Thoms,  gardener  in  Hyde 
Park.  This  branch  shows  the  mischief  done  to  Thorns  near 
London  by  the  larvae  of  what  had  been  identified  as  belonging 
to  the  Wood  Leopard.  Moth,  Zeuzera  Aesculi,  Linn.  The.  house 
sparrow  was  stated  to  destroy  numbers  of  the  perfect  insect,  on 
their  emergence.  Further  remarks  were  contributed  by  Dr. 
D.  Sharp,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes. 

A  Poisonous  Plant. — Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,  showed  herbarium  and  museum  specimens,  from  Kew,  of 
Gelsemium  elegans,  Benth. ,  a  plant  possessing  powerfully 
poisonous  properties.  Mr.  Holmes  made  some  observations,  to 
which  Sir  D.  Brandis  replied. 

A  Parasite  on  Scale.. — The  first  paper  was  by  Miss  Alice  L. 
Embleton,  B.Sc. ,  communicated  by  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  F.  R.S. , 
F.L.S.,  entitled  “On  the  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Comys 
infelix,  Embleton,  a.  Hymenopterous  parasite  of  Leoanium 
hemisphericum,’’  which  was  read  by  the  author. 

The  only  paper  already  published  on  this  subject  is  that,  by 
Bugnion  on  the  anatomy,  development,  and  habits  of  an  allied 

y  (Encyitus  fuscicollis)  parasitic  in  a  caterpillar  ;  there  are 
numerous  omissions  in  the  results  he  records.  The  present 
paper  also  leaves  points' unexplained,  but  the  author  has  been 
aoie  to  add  the  following  facts  to  the  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
jec  ,  the  insect  on  which  she  has  worked  being  Comys  infelix, 
the  eT  ST>ecl®s,  (1)  ^e'  stalked  egg.  The  egg  was  studied  in 
thh  h  tUbeS'  and  found  th‘at’  commencing  as  a  simple  mass, 
isthmus  C+lTle+  ^n*'°  two  halves,  connected  by  an 

became  Wr°  hal7es, :bein§  unequal.  The  connecting  isthmus 
Lav  mo-  at  tvl’  an(!  d™°n  subsequently  took  place  there, 
structure  ofLll”  i?  Vision  a  peculiar  bifurcated  foot-like 
!  k'  ,  No  nucleus  could  be  found, 
morphosis  theTr^pl1*11^  'S  a  reiTriarkabIe  condition  of  hypermeta- 
some  striking  points^  ^Tfirst  t"  ^  Several  instances  showing 

this  bifid  termination  of  thl  V  l  A!'™  Possesses  two  tails  ;  m 
of  the  body  there  exist  prolongations  of 


the  two  main  tracheae.  Later,  the  terminal  processes  atrophy, 
and  there  are  found  four  tracheal  groups  outside  the  larva. 

1  IThese  tracheae  radiate  into  the  host ;  it  is  not  clear  whether 
'this  peculiar  arrangement  arises  from  the  parasite  or  the  host. 
These  four  groups  of  trachea©  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
larva  at  the  points  where  there  existed  functional  spiracles  in 
the  preceding  instar.  In  the  pupi  the  posterior  pair  of  these 
groups  of  radiating  tracheae  becomes  marked,  at  their  base, 
by  the  appearance  of  three  oval  red  plates  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen  ;  when  the  pupal  skin  is  shed  these  plates  are  cast 
with  it.  They  do  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  the  tactile  plates 
of  the  imago,  though  the  situations  are  similar.  (3)  The 
morphology  of  the  skeleton  of  the  imago— male  and  female — has 
been  worked  out  fairly  fully,  except  for  certain  questions  of 
homology  of  parts  in  the  ovipositor.  On  each  side  of  the 
ablomen  there  is  a  curious  hinged  plate,  bearing  four  long 
setae  ;  this  is  called  “  tactile,”  considering  that  it  is  probably 
of  the  nature  of  a  sensory  organ. 

This  fly  has  considerable  economic  importance,  like  its  allies. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  it  successfully  keeps  in 
check  the  ravages  of  Lecanium  hemisphericum  var.  filicum. 
Though  this  Coccid  reproduces  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate,  the 
author  found  that  Comys  infelix  parasitised  almost  every 
individual  on  an  attacked  Fern  or  Palm. 

A  discussion  ensued,  begun  by  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  with  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  contributing,  to  whom  the  author 
replied. 

Transition  of  Opposite  into  Alternate  Leaves. — The  second 
paper  was  by  Mr.  Percy  Groom,  F.L.S.,  “Notes  on  the  Transi¬ 
tion  of  Opposite  Leaves  into  the  Alternate  Arrangement :  „  a 
new  factor  in  morphologic  observation.”  The  author  stated  that 
his  observations  began  on  Atriplex  rosea,  and  to  make  a  graphic 
representation  of  results  he  plotted  the  length  of  the  internodes 
in  a  given  manner,  which  produced  a  regular  curve.  When  this 
principle  was  applied  to  Chenopodium  and  Salsola  an  entirely 
different  result  came  out,  and  a  zigzag  course  was  plotted,  due 
to  the  long  and  short  internodes  alternating.  At  first  he  sus¬ 
pected  this  might  be  due  to  its  nearness  to  salt  water,  but  inland 
specimens  told  the  same  tale,  and  neither  the  influence  of  day 
and  night  nor  of  salinity  could  account  for  it.  His  belief  was 
that  the  fusion  of  branch  and  stem  was  the  true  solution,  for 
axillary  branches  are  given  off,  but  without  visible  traces  of  the 
fusion  which  does  exist  ;  in  Salicornia,  for  instance,  the  leaves 
are  fused  up  to  the  next  node  above.  Continuing  his  observa¬ 
tions,  the  author  examined  Scrophularia  nodosa,  which  showed 
leaves  opposite  at  the  bottom,  while  the  inflorescence  was 
alternate  ;  Symphytum  showed  the  same,  but  Rhinanthus  Crista, - 
galli  presented  a  curious  anomaly  ;  the  leaves  were  commonly 
opposite,  but  sometimes  the  tip  showed  a  cleft,  becoming  dis 
trnctly  bilobed,  and  then,  by  displacement,  passing  into  the 
alternate  arrangement.  Lysimachia  vulgaris  first  showed 
opposite  leaves,  then  by  the  process  last  described,  splitting  at 
the  apex  and  becoming  distinct,  a  whorl  of  four  leaves  finally 
appeared.  The  author  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
bis  examples  at  random  as  they  came  to  his  hand,  and  were  not 
specially  selected.  Although  this  was  only  a  preliminary  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  observed,  it  embodied  a  long  series  of  obser¬ 
vations. 

Dr.  Ridewood,  Sir  D.  Brandis,  and  Dr.  Scott  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed,  and  Mr.  Percy  Groom  replied  to  the 
questions  which  had  been  put. 


Houstonia  caerulea. 

The  slender  habit  of  this  plant  is  likely  to  cause  misgivings 
m  the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate  the  plant  growing  on°a 
badly-attended  rockery.  During  times  of  great  drought,  the 
plant  also  has  a  difficulty  in  pulling  through  unless  a  little  care 
is  exercised  in  the  compost  employed.  A  position  should  be 
selected  for  it  on  the  rockery  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to 
the  drying  influences  of  the  sun  through  the  long  afternoon. 
Light  in  itself  is  not  objectionable  to  the  plant,  but  regard 
must  be  paid  to  its  likings  in  the  matter  of  a  little  shade°and 
moisture.  A  compost  consisting  chiefly  of  peat  and  sand  will 
serve  to  retain  the  moisture  and  enable  the  plant  to  exist,  and 
even  look  happy,  during  periods  of  drought.  During  the  cold 
spell  of  weather  in  May  it  had  rather  a  bad  time,  but,  never¬ 
theless  it  continued  to  flower,  its  pale  blue  almost  porcelain- 
coloured  flowers  being  both  delicate-looking  and  pretty. 
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WITHOUT  PREJUDICE. 

Quizzings  by  “  Cal." 


Respecting  “  Scotties  ”  inquiry  as  to  food  for  goldfish,  I 
would  say  that  I  never  found  anything  more  appreciated  than 
ants’  eggs,  which  can  be  bought  from  any  bird  fancier. 

00  7  y.  * 


When  in  possession  of  a  number  of  these  fish  some  yeais  ago 
I  used  to  feed  once  a  day,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  creatures 
looked  for  it.  A  tap  on  the  side  of  the  tank  would  cause  them 

to  swim  to  the  surface  at  once. 

*  *  * 

“  Scrutator,”  on  page  445,  has  a  little  to  say  respecting  cut 
flowers.  Dear,  really  !  are  we  to  oease  cutting  flowers  ?  Are  the 
market  men  to  shut  up  shop  ?  Do  we  not  learn  anything  by  the 
use  of  cut  flowers? 

*  *  * 


I  opine  that  cut  flowers  foster  a  love  of  horticulture,  tending 
to  urge  unemotional  persons  to  take  to  gardening.  There  is 
considerable  educational  knowledge  to  be  gathered  from  floral 
arrangements.  The  floral  decorator  is  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  a 
year  even. 

J  *  *  * 

Anyone  may  jam  a  number  of  cut  flowers  in  a  vase,  but  with 
what  effect?  The  artist  will  place  the  flowers  to  show  their 
every  lineament,  whereby  the  gardener  can  see  haw  his  plants 
may  be  placed  to  get  the  best  effect.  I  dare  hazard  that  were 
“  Scrutator  ”  to  visit  an  expert  florist’s  and  see  how  things  are 

done  he  would  alter  his  opinion. 

*  *  * 

I  deliberately  state  that  the  cut  flower  man  has  done  as 
much  to  foster  the  love  of  flowers  as  any  person,  and  having 
passed  not  a  little  of  my  time;  in  a  big  depot  can  speak  with 
certainty.  [“  Scrutator,”  being  a  gardener  in  a  private  estab¬ 
lishment,  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  likes 
to  see  his  greenhouses  looking  gay  instead  of  being  bare. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

I  would  advise  “  C.  L. ,”  page  456,  to  always  sow  some  Sweet 
Peas  in  pots  at  the  same  time  as  he  sows  outdoors.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  fear  the  birds,  but  slugs  defy  all  efforts. 

However,  I  always  sow  outdoors  merely  on  chance. 

*  *  * 


It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of' pots,  for  I  sow 
about  eighteen  seeds  in  a.  4gin.  pot,  and  stand  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  outdoors.  When  4m.  high  I  turn  out,  separate,  and 

plant  them  singly  with  a  dibber. 

*  *  * 

There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  these  failing,  providing  the 
holes  are  made  deeply  to  enable  the  roots  to  be  sunk  to  their 
full  length. 

*  *  * 

After  a  shower  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  I  myself  planted  two 
forty-foot  double  rows  and  about  thirty  clumps  in  this  manner, 
and  not  a  single  specimen  has  failed. 

*  *  * 


Had  I  not  sown  in  pots  I  should  not  have  had  two  dozen 
plants  altogether,  although  I  sowed  thickly  in  the  positions 
named.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the  slugs  never  omit 
to  devour  novelties,  for  not  a  single  specimen  remained  out  of 

the  fifteen  novelties  that  I  am  growing  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Respecting  Nettles,  I  think  that  if  “  J.  Warner,”  page  477, 
thrashes  them  occasionally  with  a  stick  they  will  succumb 
more  quickly  than  if  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  as  advised  by  the 
editor.  A  badly-bruised  Nettle  bleeds  more  profusely  than  if 
merely  cut. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  reference  to  Ranunculus  aconiti- 

folius  fl.  pleno  on  page  486. 

*  *  * 

It  is  truly  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  tit-bits  that  June 
brings.  Even  if  planted  as  late  as  April,  it  never  fails  to  grow 

right  away  and  flower  as  soon  as  June  enters. 

*  *  * 

I. take  it  that  Phyllocactus  alatus  Deutsche  Eaiserin  (Ger¬ 
man  Empress)  has  not  appeared  before  the  R.H.S.  previously. 


The  introducer,  Haage,  jun.,  of  Erfurt,  claimed  it  as  his 
grandest  novelty  when  sending  it  out  in  1901.  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  a  photogravure  of  this  variety  where  it  was  absolutely 
covered  with  flowers. 

■*  *  * 

I  presume  the  writer  on  page  489  does  not  mean  that  German 
Empress  is  not  a  hybrid,  as  the  raiser  distinctly  states  that  it 

is  the  result  of  very  careful  breeding. 

*  *  * 

He  claimed  that  a  one-year-old  cutting  would,  flower,  and 
when  three  years  of  age  sixty  to  eighty  flowers  were  not  unusual, 
making  it  a  remarkably  fine  thing  for  buttonholes  and  cut 
flower  work. 

*  *  * 

One  point,  however,  Mr.  Editor.  How  is  it  that  it  is  tdtmed 
P,  alatus,  whereas  Herr  Haage  gives  it  as  P.  phyllanthoides  ? 
[We  were  not  present  at  the  baptism  in  either  case.  Do  the 
two  names  belong  to  the  same  plant  ?  What  was  the  parentage  ? 
—Ed.] 

*  *  * 

I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Blue  Pencil  enjoyed  perusing  the  book 
on  Carnations  in  America.  As  he  remarks  on  page  492,  there 
is  British  blood  in  them. 

*  *  •  * 

Messrs.  Kelway  have  a  number  of  very  fine  varieties,  obtained 

from  a  big  Californian  grower,  who  used  the  old  Germania  as  a 
parent. 

*  *  * 

I  have  seen  a  few  UjS.  Carnations,  and  I  strongly  advise 
would-be  growers  to  get  a  few  from  Kelway,  as  there  are  none 
to  beat  them  in  the  matter  of  free-blooming  qualities.  Of 

course,  all  American  vars.  are  not  good. 

*  *  * 

I  remember  paying  a  fair  price  for  w'hat  was  meant  to  be  ; 
blue,  which  turned  out  to  be  a]  deplorable  object  with  single 
flowers.  Possibly  as  it  becomes  acclimatised  it  may  improve. 

*  *  * 

I  guess  “H.  M.  C.,”  page  495,  will  not  mind  the  editor 
remarking  that  the  rust  on  Begonias  is  caused  by  a  mite.  That 
little  brat  of  Tarsonymous  was  causing  a  power  of  worry  in 
Fern  nurseries  a  year  or  so  ago.  Did  “  H.  M.  C.  ”  ever  try 
tobacco  powder? 

*  *  * 

“  Heather  Bell,”  on  page  496,  omitted  to  say  what  weight  his 
Onions  grow  by  his  method.  We  all  have  a  craze  for  big 
things  nowadays.  Still  “H.  B. ’s”  methods  are  good  in  every 
way. 

*  *  * 

Did  he  ever  try  a  dressing  of  six  parts  lime,  six  parts  soot, 
and  one  part  salt  when  they  were  growing  away?  Further, 
does  he  find  it  absolutely  essential  to-  bend  over  the  tops 
I  have  seen  some  pretty  good  bulbs  down  our  way  without  it. 

*  *  * 

One  big  grower  in  the  States  declares  it  is  a  useless  pro¬ 
ceeding — -that  is,  for  market  work,  and  he  grows  his  bulbs  on 

the  planting  out  system.  Not  a  rod  or  two,  mind,  but  acres. 

*  *  * 

May  I  ask  Mr.  Beckett  how  his  Potato®  are  doing  this  season  1 
Despite  the  over -maturing,  hot  weather,  etc.,  theories,  some  are 
doing  rather  poorly. 

*  *  * 

Some  seed  grown  ten  miles  from  my  place  has  come  up  weakly 
enough,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  growing  British  Queen 
and  Charles  Fidler. 

*  *  * 

Further,  a  new  variety  from  Hants  is  exceedingly  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  plants  from  Scotch  seed.  To  me  it  implies 
that  something  is  very  much  amiss  with  southern-grown  seed. 

*  *  * 

We  had  rain  last  season  and  very  little  hot  weather,  but  there 
still  are  those  weakly  doers  or  non-growers.  I  have  some  35 
varieties  under  way,  and  am  not  a  little  interested.  I  may  say 
that  it  is  not  merely  in  my  own  garden,  nor  were  any  of  my 
plants  frosted,  as  they  were  not  through  at  the  time. 

*  *  * 

And  the  Carrots,  Mr.  Beckett;  have  the  early  sowings  been 
successful?  Further,  what-  about  Turnips  and  Spinach,  Mr. 
Beckett  l 
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Primula  sinensis. 

Whoever  lias  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  to  maintain  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months  knows  the  importance  of  having 
a  crood  batch  of  Primulas,  and  directly  the  previous  year  s  plants 
are  becoming  exhausted  the  cultivator  is  again  at  work  raising  a 
fresh  supply  This  period  being  close  at  hand,  a  few  hints  on  the 
general  management  may  be  of  service  to  readers  who  have  not 
previously  given  this  plant  atrial.  . 

The  latter  part  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  is  the-  most 
suitable  time  for  sowing  the  seed  where  only  a  heated  greenhouse 
is  at  command  in  which  to  raise  the  seed. 

Procure  a  packet  of  a  reliable  strain,  and  sow,  or  rather  plant,  m 
pans  lin.  apart  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  quantities  of  leaf 
soil  and  coarse  sand  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Drain  the  pan 
thoroughly,  as  anything  like  stagnation  either  in  the  atmosphere 
or  at  the  root  is  fatal  to  the  Primula.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly 
and  water  thoroughly  by  holding  the  pan  up  to  the  rim  in  water, 
when  it  will  percolate  through  the  crocks  upwards,  saturating 
the  whole  mass  uniformly.  Allow  to  drain,  and  stand  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass ;  darken 
this  by  placing  a  piece  of  brown  paper  over  it.  Germination  will 
be  hastened  in  this  way.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  above 
the  surface,  remove  the  paper  and  afterwards  the  glass  gradually. 

On  no  account  should  the  young  seedlings  be  watered  overhead. 
Place  the  pan  in  water  as  previously  advised,  only  allowing  the 
water  just  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

This  may  seem  to  be  taking  unnecessary  pains,  but  it  is  often 
these  little  things  on  which  success  or  failure  hinges. 

The  reason  for  this  precaution  in  watering  is  that  the  leaves  and 
leaf  stalks  are  clothed  with  minute  hairs,  which  give  them  the 
power  of  collecting  and  retaining  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  to 
a  considerable  degree.  Therefore,  if  watered  overhead,  particu¬ 
larly  when  growing  in  rather  a  low  temperature,  the  seedlings  are 
very  liable  to  damp  off  wholesale. 

If  the  seed  has  been  placed  at  the  distance  apart  advised 
above,  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  seed  pan  until  they  have 
completely  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  may  then  be 
carefully  lifted  out  with  nice  balls  of  soil  and  transferred  into 
small  60  s,  using  a  light  mixture  of  one  part  loam,  two  parts  leaf 
soil,  one  part  sand.  Water  carefully,  and  avoid  wetting  the 
foliage ;  return  to  the  greenhouse  shelf,  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine.  Always  give  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  insure  a 
stocky  habit  of  growth,  nevertheless.  In  this  position  they  will 
soon  transform  themselves  into  bushy  little  specimens,  and  when 
the  pots  are  found  to  be  fairly  full  of  roots  a  shift  into  4-in.  will 
be  necessary,  using  a  similar  compost,  only  in  a  little  rougher 
condition,  adding  a  little  mortar  rubble.  A  cold  frame  may  be 
utilised  at  this  period  for  the  reception  of  the  plants ;  place  it 
with  the  glass  sloping  towards  the  north ;  then  place  a  layer  of 
fine  ashes  as  a  base  on  which  to  stand  the  plants.  Keep  the  frame 
rather  close  for  a  time,  and  water  with  caution,  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side.  Although  shading  from  direct 
sunshine  will  always  be  necessary,  they  should  be  hardened  by 
exposure  on  all  favourable  occasions,  only  shading  with  the  lightest 
material  with  this  object  in  view. 

About  the  second  week  in  August,  if  all  has  gone  well,  thei 
plant  will  he  ready  for  the  final  shift,  6in.  pots  being  quite  large 
enough.  The  compost  should  consist  of  the  following  ingredients  : 
Turfy  loam  and  flaky  leaf  soil  equal  parts,  lime  rubble  one  part, 
charcoal  one  part,  and  coarse  sand  one  part.  On  no  account 
should  farmyard  or  stable  manure  be  employed  ;  this  causes  a 
too  gross  and  sappy  condition  of  growth,  rendering  the  plants 
susceptible  to  that  peculiar  disease  (during  winter  and  spring) 
known  as  damping  or  rotting  at  the  neck.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  caused  by  the  manure  holding  too  large  a  body  of  water  in 
suspension  (even  with  the  most  perfect  drainage)  durino-  the  dull 
period  of  the- year.  This,  together  with  the  soft  condition  of 
beauty  COmpletes  tlle  destruction  of  the  plant  often  when  in  full 

fnVi  do1not,say  that  complete  immunity  from  this  disease  will 
^  a  S,  1ireatment  alone,  as  there  are  other  predisposing 
influences,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  fewer  regrettable  incidents 
e  recorded  by  avoiding  a  rich  compost, 
nnfr;™*  *m°unt  of  judgment  is  required  in  this,  the  final 
^  .  lf  placed  too  high  in  the  pot  they  are  liable  to  fall 

over  when  in  flower;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  placed  too  low, 


damping  at  the  neck  is  almost  certain  to  occur.  The  best  guide  is 
to  place  the  plant  in  such  a  position  that  when  finished  the  lowest 
leaf-stalks  just  touch  the  soil,  then  the  natural  elongation  of  the 
root  stock  will  lift  the  plant  about  -jin.  above  the  surface  soil. 
See  that  the  centre  of  the  plant  is  the  highest  point  when  finished, 
then  the  water  will  drain  from  that  point  outwards,  leaving  the 
neck  as  dry  as  possible. 

When  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  new  soil,  endeavour  to 
harden  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  by  exposing  to  fuller  sun¬ 
shine,  as  King  Sol  loses  power  during  early  autumn.  The  lights 
may  be  completely  removed  during  fine  nights  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  the  central  flower  spikes  begin  to  develop,  give  a  little 
stimulant ;  soot  water  or  guano  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

About  the  third  week  in  September  remove  the  plants  to  the 
greenhouse ;  let  them  occupy  the  lightest  and  driest  position  in 
the  house.  In  watering  keep  the  spout  of  the  water-pot  away 
from  the  neck  of  the  plant.  If  in  doubt  about  watering  certain 
plants,  leave  till  the  following  day. 

If  treated  properly,  no  plant  will  give  such  a  wealth  of  blossoms 
over  so  long  a  period  as  Primula  sinensis.  H.  B. 


Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora. 

This  useful  winter-flowering  subject  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much 
as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  flowers  grown,  and 
is  doubly  useful  owing  to  its  flowering  season  being  in  the  dullest 
part  of  the  year.  It  requires  rather  more  attention  than  many 
plants,  as  if  allowed  to  get  too  dry  or  too  wet  the  very  sen¬ 
sitive  roots  soon  suffer,  and  if  once  they  get  a  check  the  flower¬ 
ing  is  sure  to  be  interfered  with.  I  find  the  following  system 
gives  excellent  results,  if  carried  out  properly: — Take  short  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  prefer¬ 
ably  those  with  a  heel,  and  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots. 
By  using  a  pot  for  each  cutting  the  risk  of  checking  the  roots 
during  the-  process  of  repotting  is  obviated.  In  order  to  induce 
the  cuttings  to  root  quickly,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close 
case,  and  given  a  fairly  brisk  bottom  heat.  A  good  potting  mix¬ 
ture  is  leaf  soil  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  or  parts  of  the  leaf  soil 
may  be  replaced  by  old  cow  dung.  Keep  the  plants  growing 
continually,  as  if  the  wood  is  induced  to  ripen  the  sprays  of 
bloom  will  not  be  so  good,  as  they  will  Lie  shortened.  The  plants 
like  full  sun  and  a  freely-circulating  air.  During  the  summer 
they  may  be  easily  accommodated  in  a  frame,  but  later  in  the 
season  it  is  advisable  to  get  them  into  a  warm  house,  as  any 
check  from  lowness  of  tempeiature  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed 
by  loss  of  leaves.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  give  the  plants 
the  assistance  of  a  weak  stimulant,  but  not  too  often.  Pem. 


Herbaceous  Calceolaria  Culture. 

As  the  present  is  the  time  for  sowing  seeds  of  the  above,  a  few 
hints  on  the  culture  of  the-  same  as  practised  by  the  writer  may 
prove  interesting.  Where  there  is  a  conservatory  to  keep 
supplied  with  flowering  stuff,  or  much  house  decoration  to  do, 
they  are  really  indispensable,  and  yet  they  are  not  grown  as 
much  as  they  might  be.  One  often  hears  the  remark  “  They  are 
difficult  of  culture,”  but  this  is  all  a  fallacy,  for  with  reason¬ 
able  care  and  attention  they  are  very  easily  managed. 

Sowing. — I  prefer  shallow  pans  for  sowing  the  seeds.  The 
pans  should  be  clean  and  half-filled  with  crocks  for  drainage  ; 
over  this  some  rough  soil,  moss,  or  leaves  should  be  placed,  and 
the  pan  filled  to  the  surface  with  fine,  light,  rich  sandy  soil  com¬ 
posed  thus  :  One  part  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  half  of 
silver  sand.  Scatter  a  little  silver  sand  on  the  surface,  and 
water  through  with  a  fine  rose.  The  pan  should  be  left  after 
this  for  an  hour  or  so  before  sowing,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
drain  away.  Sow  the  seed  as  thinly  a&  possible  over  the  surface, 
and  cover  lightly  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Place  a  piece 
of  glass  over  the  pan,  and  place  on  a  shady  shelf  of  the  green¬ 
house  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cold  pit  does  admirably.  The  tiny 
seeds  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the  surface  kept  moist ; 
thereby  will  germination  be  greatly  assisted.  As  'soon  as  the 
little  plants  appear  above,  give  a  little  air,  in  order  to  encourage 
as  strong  a  growth  as  possible. 
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Cultural  Points. — Never  allow  the  young  plants  to  be  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  but  strive  to  keep  the  happy  medium.  As  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  off  without  delay  into 
“  thumbs”  or  pans,  using  the  compost  previously  recommended, 
giving  the  young  plants  a  slight  sprinkling,  and  place  near  the 
glass  in  a  cold  pit.  Be  very  careful  in  shading  at  first  from  the 
sun  ;  as  the  plants  progress,  give  more  air  and  less  shade.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  feel  the  sides  of  the  pots  shift  the 
plants  into  4gin.  pots,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  balls,  and 
press  the  compost  moderately  firm.  For  this  potting  I  use  two 
parts  loam,  one  leaf  soil,  one  silver  sand.  Continue  to  grow 
the  plants  close  to  the  glass,  shade  from  hot  sunshine,  water 
carefully,  and  allow  air  night  and  day  (weather  permitting). 
When  the  roots  begin  to  appear  at  the  drainage  holes  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  I  generally  use  8m. 
pots.  For  the  final  potting  I  use  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  one  part  of  old  mortar  rubble  not  broken  too  fine,  and 
silver  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  After  potting  stand  the 
plants  on  inverted  pots  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  allow 
room  between  the  plants  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
best  place  for  the  plants  during  the  winter  is  a  frame  heated 
with  hot  water  in  case  of  frost ;  last  winter  I  kept  my  plants 
in  a  cold  frame  here  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Guard  against 
damp.  My  temperature  for  growing  these  plants  is  not  higher 
than  50deg.,  and  not  lower  than  35deg. 

The  great  bane1  of  the  greenhouse  Calceolaria  is  green  fly,  and 
the  plants  should  be  fumigated  with  XL  All  when  green  fly 
appears.  If  a  good  healthy  growth  is  secured  a  good  head  of 
bloom  will  assuredly  follow.  Well-grown  Calceolarias  require 
little  training.  A  few  slight  green  stakes  are  necessary  to 
keep  them  erect  and  neatly  displayed.  Give  weak  liquid  manure 
water  twice  a  week,  which  will  prove  very  beneficial.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  cool  and  moist-  at  the  roots  they  will  remain  in 
full  beauty  for  a  long  period,  always  assuming  that  the  grower 
picks  the  decaying  flowers  off  as  soon  as  they  fade.  The  writer 
has  some  100  plants  in  8in.  pots  which  commenced  blooming 
March  25th,  and  will  continue'  for  another  fortnight  longer. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  hints  worth  remembering  in  connection 
with  Calceolaria  culture  are  :  (a)  Never  coddle  the  plants,  (b) 
never  pot  Calceolarias  between  the  months  of  November  and 
February,  as  Calceolarias  make  no  roots  in  mid -winter ;  (c) 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  successful  culture  of  Calceolarias 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  little  attentions  paid  to  them. 

T.  W.  Dollery. 

The  Gardens,  Westwood  Grange,  Leeds. 


Cyclamen- 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — This  beautiful  and  useful  genus  contains 
both  hardy  and  greenhouse  species.  The  hardy  ones  are  very 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  wider  cultivation.  They  are  dwarf 
flowering  subjects,  and  are  suitable  in  various  positions,  such 
as  rockeries,  shady  nooks  and  corners,  about  the  roots  and 
under  the  shelter  of  old  trees,  along  drives,  and  also  make  a 
fine  display  if  grown  in  pots,  and  flowered  in  a  cool  house.  Any¬ 
one  who  admires  hardy  plants  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than 
try  to  naturalise  these  pretty  plants.  Many  spaces  which  are 
now  devoted  to  grass  and  weeds  could  be  utilised  in  this  way  ; 
the  same  applies  to  specimen  trees  on  lawns,  where  the  hardy 
Cyclamen  and  many  other  plants  would  be  perfectly  at  home. 
A  plant  in  its  wild  state  produces  a  better  effect  than  one  which 
is  coddled  and  struggling  for  existence  in  a  pot.  It  is  within 
our  power  to  make  the  now  unsightly  pieces  of  ground  around 
our  gardens  more  bright  and  attractive  with  plants  such  as 
C.  Courn,  C.  Atkinsii,  C.  bederaefolium,  C.  europaeum,  and  C. 
neapolitanum,  which  are  not  very  particular  where  they  are 
planted,  providing  it  is  partly  shaded  and  well  drained. 

The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  ripe.  After  sowing  it  in  pans  of  a  light  compost,  cover  the 
surface  with  a  little  moss,  to  cause  a  more  uniform  dampness  ; 
when  the  seedlings  appear  this  should  be  removed,  and  after 
the  development  of  the  first  leaf  prick  off  into  pans,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  grow  as  long  as  possible.  With  the  advent  of 
winter  the  leaves  will  die  off,  and  in  the  following  spring  they 
will  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  when  they 
should  be  transplanted  in  their  permanent  positions  or  potted 
off  singly,  if  required.  Although  the  Cyclamens  are  hardy,  they 
will  be  better  for  slight  protection,  to  preserve  the  flowers  ;  this 


can  be  afforded  by  a  cold  pit,  where  they  can  be  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots  ;  when  in  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
alpine  house.  The  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  rotten  cow  manure  made  sweet  by  exposure  to  the  air.  If 
grown  in  frames,  admit  jRenty  of  air  ;  and  water  will  not  be 
needed  in  winter,  or  too  much  moisture  will  accumulate  round 
the  corms,  which  will  have  a  disastrous  effect.  Some  tubers 
emit  roots  both  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the  corm,  so  they 
should  be  planted  fairly  deep,  and  when  established  never 
remove  the  plants  more  than  possible. 

Cyclamen  persicum  and  varieties. — No  plant  will  produce  a 
better  display  through  the  winter  months  than  the  Cyclamen  if 
properly  grown.  Sow  the  seed  in  August  in  well-drained  pans 
of  porous  soil,  dibbling  the  seed  in  singly,  ^  in.  deep  and  1  in. 
apart,  placing  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  Keep  near 
the  glass  throughout  the  whole  period  of  growth,  and  in  spring 
pot  off  singly  in  60-sized  pots,  and  grow  them  on  in  frames, 
giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  avoiding  cold 
draughts.  About  the  end  of  June  the  final  potting  should  be 
made  in  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots.  A  good  mixture  of  soil  is  made  up 
of  three  parts  good  yellow  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  a 
portion  of  mellow  cow  manure,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  it 
open.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  and  on  fine  after¬ 
noons  gently  spray  them  over,  to  encourage  growth  and  to  keep 
down  the  green  fly  fraternity.  Slightly  shade  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  in  August  and  September  give  an  occasional 
dose  of  liquid  manure.  As  the  nights  get  colder  remove  to  the 
greenhouse,  where  the  result  of  past  labours  will  be  made  mani¬ 
fest. 

A  small  quantity  of  seed  should  be  sown  annually,  and  the 
old  plants  discarded  after  the  third  year.  When  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  keep  the  plants  fairly  dry  until  they  begin  to 
show  signs  of  making  new  growth,  repotting  them  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  before  mentioned,  and  give  similar  treatment. 
The  Cyclamen  is  subject  to  red  spider,  green  fly,  and  thrips. 
Snonue,  or  dip  the  plants  in  some  insecticide  for  the  first-named, 
for  the  latter  fumigate.  Never  allow  these  rests  to  remain,  or 
the  leaves  will  get  curled  and  present  an  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance  Good  culture  of  the  Cyclamen  consists  of  careful  water¬ 
ing,  free  circulation  of  air,  shade  in  summer,  free  from  insect 
pests,  and  always  prevent  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 


Trichinium  Manglesi. 

I  have  visited  many  gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in 
very  few  have  I  seen  this  plant  represented.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  as,  of  all  the  beautiful  everlasting  flowers  hailing  from 
Australia  this  is  the  best.  Can  anyone  give  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  practically  unknown?  I  have  grown  the  plant 
successfully  with  no  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  give  me  ^satisf  action  and  to  please 
everyone  who  sees  it.  The  inflorescence  is  like  a  beautiful  fluffy 
white  ball  flecked  with  rose-pink,  the  pink  being  supplied  by  the 
almost  hidden  flowers  proper.  As  a  decorative  plant  it  is  most 
useful,  as  the  flowers  last  in  a  good  condition  for  weeks,  and 
their  lightness  and  grace,  together  with  their  soft  colour,  allow 
of  them  being  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Like  most  ever 
lasting  plants  from  Australia,  Trichiniums  delight  in  a  sandy 
but  fairly  rich  soil,  and  are  always  appreciative  of  a  sunny 
position.  A  4^  in.  to  a  6  in.  pot  will  provide  ample  root  room 
The  best  method  of  increasing  the  stock  is  by  taking  root  cut 
tings  at  the  time  of  potting,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom.  Repotting  should  be  dom 
every  year,  and  when  the  operation  is  performed,  the  greate; 
part  of  the  old  soil  should  be  carefully  shaken  off.  'Whei 
growing  freely,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  give  weak  solu 
tions  of  liquid  manure  at  intervals  of  a  week.  The  wiry  flowe 
stems  are  often  quite  9  in.  long.  P-j 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  wa 
awarded  to  “J.  C.  ”  for  his  article  on  “Hybrid  Wate: 
Lilies,”  page  517. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 

The  Dorchester  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Improvement 
Society  will  have  their  outing  this  year  on  the  25th  inst.  I  he 
,roal  0f  their  ambition  on  this  occasion  is  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  s 
Hne  wardens  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorset. 

Ellesmere  Chrysanthemum  Show,  Oswestry,  has  been 
arranged  to  be  held  on  or  about  the  12th  of  November  next. 
Colonel  Dickin  took  the  chair  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
meeting.  ^ 


Canterbury  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  in 
the  Foresters’  Hall.  Mr.  Holliman  occupied  the  chair  and  Mr. 
Ewell  the  vice-chair.  The  judges  (Messrs.  Knight  and  Hick¬ 
man)  gave  their  criticisms  on  the  evening’s  exhibits,  and  the 
latter  explained  several  kinds  of  herbs  which  he  had  botamcally 
named  and  placed  on  the  table.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  on  “  The  Carnation.”  Mr.  E.  J.  Dines  spoke  ai 
great  length  on  the  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  during  June. 
His  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  all  present, 

and  endorsed  by  the  chairman  and  several  others. 

*  *  * 

Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Union. — Mrs. 
Bryant  Sowerby  .invited  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  International  Union  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  this 
recently  took  place,  and  some  interesting  and  useful  papers  were 
read.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  was  in  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  large  audience.  Miss  Agnes  Robinson’s  paper  dealt  with 
“Women’s  Work  in  Botanical  Research,”  and  Miss  Godden’s 
with  the  all-important  question  of  the  “  Training  and  Openings 
for  Women  Emigrants.”  Miss  Godden  is  secretary  of  the 
Swanley  College  Colonial  Training  Branch,  and  she  emphasised 
the  opinion  that  is  always  given  by  those  who  know,  that  no 
woman  should  leave  England  to  go  to  South  Africa  unless  she 
has  definite  employment  awaiting  her.  Among  the  branches  of 
work  especially  suited  for  feminine  enterprise  was  the  bottling 
of  fruits  and  the  making  of  preserves. 

*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society'. — The  annual  outing  of 
the  members  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
July  13th,  a  visit  to  be  madel  to  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Noble.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  party 
will  leave  Paddington  Great  Western  Station  at  10.30  a.m.  to 
Reading,  calling  at  Ealing  and  Slough,  and  on  arrival  embark 
at  Caver  sham  Bridge  on  the  River  Queen  steam  launch,  and 
proceed  to  the  landing-stage  at  Park  Place.  Dinner  will  be 
served  in  the  grounds  at  two  p.m.,  after  which  there  will  be  an 
inspection  of  the  gardens.  Tea  will  be  served  at  five  p.m.,  and 
at  six  p.m.  the  return  journey  will  be  made  so  as  to  catch  the 
ast  tram  to  London  at  8.25  from  Reading,  which  stops  only  at 
a  mg-  Tlie  cost  of  return  rail  and  river  journey,  dinner  and 
tea  is  10s  6d.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  R 
Dean,  Ealing,  W. 

*  *  * 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — According  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  a  previous  issue,  this  association  had  its  annual 
summer  outing  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  13th  inst.,  to 
Dundas  Castle,  near  South  Queensferry,  the  seat  of  J.  Stewart 
Clark  Esq.  The  members,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty, 
travelled  by  the  N.B.  Railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Dalmeny 
station;  where  brakes  were  awaiting  them,  and  conveyed  them 
o  their  destination.  At  the  main  entrance  gate  the  party  was 
met  by  Mr.  McLennan,  head  gardener,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
association  ;  also  Mr.  Lewis,  Clerk  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Potter, 
Head  forester.  On  arriving  at  the  castle  the  party  was  first 
shown  over  the  old  castle,  from  the  tower  of  which  a  splendid 
view  of  the  surrounding  landscape  was  obtained.  The  view  here 
is  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  grandeur,  including  that  noble 
structure  the  Forth  Bridge.  The  gardens  were  next  visited, 
anc  everything,  both  outside  and  inside,  was  found  here  to  be 

K  *?' 1nS?an-  The  b0th-Y  for  the  under  gardeners  was  much 
admired  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  After  making 

of  thf  Policies,  where  many  improvements  are  in  pro! 
?  •  le  Pai’ty  returned  to  the  castle,  and  was  entertained  to 

SwlVra  ,sPacl0^s  dining-room.  After  tea  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

M*  mS?  JTed  the,  PartU  and-  having  shaken  hands  with 
ir.  ivlcliattie,  the  president,  each  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 


company,  expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  receive  a  visit 
from  the  association,  and  hoping  that  the  visit  would  be  re¬ 
peated  at  a  subsequent  date.  On  the  call  of  the  president,  thre.' 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark. 
After  being  shown  over  the  castle  the  party  started  for  home, 
reaching  Edinburgh  about  8  p.m. 

*  *  * 

Debenture  Issue  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London: — “Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W., 
June,  1903. — As  debentures  issued  by  the  society  are  continually 
revertino-  to  the  society,  the  council  are  enabled  to  re-issue  such 
debentures  and  occasionally  make  small  issues  of  new  deben¬ 
tures  to  represent  permanent  improvements.  The  council  have 
resolved  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  Fellows  of  the  society 
wishing  to  obtain  debentures  always  open,  and  to  re-issue 
debentures  in  strict  priority  of  application.  The  debentures 
are  for  £100  and  £50  each,  repayable  after  five  years  from  date 
of  issue,  and  bear  interest  at  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly.  To  each  debenture  of  £100  is  attached  a  transfer¬ 
able  ivory  ticket  admitting  two  visitors,  and  to  each  debenture 
of  £50  a  ticket  admitting  one  visitor  to  the  gardens  daily,  on  all 
occasions.  The  debentures  are  only  issued  to  Fellows  of  the 
society. — By  order  of  the  council,  J.  Bryant  Sowerby,  Secre¬ 
tary.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  famous  Cactus  in  the  greenhouse  at  the  Rectory,  Slindon. 
West  Sussex,  has  been  visited  by  many.  On  a.  recent  Sunday 

it  was  seen  bearing  nearly  100  magnificent  blooms. 

*  *  * 

Early  Potato  Digging  is  becoming  general  in  the  Marazion 
district,  Cornwall.  Except  in  places  where  the  plants  were  cut 
by  the  frost  the  crop  is  exceptionally  good,  and  prices  are  fairly 
remunerative. 

*  *  * 

Record  Orchid  Sale. — On  the  11th  inst.  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris  held  in  Cheapside  the  biggest  sale  of  Orchid  bulbs 
that  has  ever  taken  place,  25,000  being  disposed  of  before  four 
o’clock  at  a  total  figure  of  about  £1,800. 

*  *  * 

The  “  Horticultural  Directory.” — The  editor  of  the  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Directory,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  would  esteem  it  a  favour  on  the  part  of  all  gardeners 
who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  October  last  if  they  will 
send  him  a  notice  of  their  new  address.  Nurserymen  who  have 
changed  either  their  address  or  title  are  likewise  kindly  re¬ 
quested  to  notify  the  editor. 

*  *  * 

* 

The  Gardener;#  Reception  and  Dinner. — It  is  interesting  as 
well  as  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  function,  which  will  take 
place,  as  we-  have  previously  mentioned,  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable'  Show  at  Chiswick  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29th  and  30th,  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success.  We  are 
informed  that  already  over  100  dinner  tickets  have  been  issued, 
the  purchasers  in  obtaining  them  thus  early  showing  a  desire 
not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  by  delaying  till  too  late.  Replies 
to  the  circulars,  800  in  number,  recently  issued  continue  to 
come  in,  90  per  cent.,  being  most  favourable.  The  committee 
issue  with  every  ticket  a  card  on  which  the  holder  is  requested 
to  write  his  name  and  address,  and  to  hand  it  in  at  the  door  of 
the  reception  hall  ;  also  is  issued  a  leaflet  on  which  is  found 
useful  instructions  as  to  how  ticket-holders  can  best  reach  the 
Chiswick  Show  when  arriving  in  London  ;  also  how  best  to  get 
to  the  Holbom  Restaurant  in  the  evening.  Some  objections  as 
to  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  dinner  having  been  raised,  the 
committee  recently  discussed  them,  but  finally  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  original  decision  to  admit  them.  It  is  believed  that 
some  gardeners  may  desire  to  take  their  wives  with  them.  Tire 
famous  nursery  firm,  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  have  most 
generously  offered  to  decorate  the  dinner  tables,  an  offer  which 
the  committee  have  very  thankfully  accepted.  The  toast  list 
has  been  arranged,  and  the  various  gentlemen  invited  to  speak 
have  in  almost  every  case  readily  consented.  Efforts  are  centred 
on  securing  good  representation  of  horticultural  interests. 
Persons  desiring  information  or  tickets  should  apply  direct  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  A,  Dean,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
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News  of  the  Week — continued. 


The  Market  Gardeners’  Compensation  Bill  is  put  down  for 

the  second  reading  on  Friday,  June  24th. 

*  *  * 

The  Potato  season  has  commenced  at  the  Southampton 
Books.  The  first  boat  arrived  from  the  Channel  Islands  with 
over  four  thousand  packets,  and  another  boat  arrived  with  over 
three  thousand  packets. 

*  *  * 

High-Priced  Orchids. — At  a  sale  of  Orchids,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the  8th  ult. ,  two 
bulbs — an  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Raymond  Crawshay — 
fetched  the  high  price  of  over  £262,  whilst  a  second  specimen 

was  knocked  down  for  £126. 

*  *  * 

A  Clock  that  Does  Not  Strike. — The  Bar  must  have  its  joke, 
and  the  latest  subject  which  has  exercised  the  wits  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  is  Mr.  M'Hattie’s  floral  clock  in  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  Passing  Allan  Ramsay’s  statue, 
Moundwards,  hummed  a  well-known  wearer  of  wig  and  gown  : 
“I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  Thyme  grows."  Another 
chimed  in,  “  Yes,  but  when  they  were  spending  the  ratepayers’ 

money  the  effect  should  have  been  made  more  striking.” 

*  *  * 

High  Prices  for  Asparagus. — The  Asparagus  which  was 
shown  at  Evesham  on  the  8th  inst.  was  sold  by  auction  by 
Messrs.  Harvey  Hunt,  Limited,  in  the  evening,  and  realised 
high  figures.  The  first- prize  lot,  which  weighed  101b.  14oz., 
realised  15s.  6d.  ;  the  second-prize  hundred,  weighing  231b.  6oz., 
27s.  ;  the  third-prize  exhibit,  weighing  221b.  lloz.,  28s.  ;  extra¬ 
prize  lot,  weighing  111b.  6oz.,  12s.  ;  and  the  highly-commended 
hundred,  weighing  81b.  3oz.,  8s.  6d. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Parliament. — At  the  annual  delegation  of  the 
British  Order  of  Ancient  Free  Gardeners  at  Derry  on  the  9th 
inst.,  the  Grand  Master  announced  that  the  executive  had 
formulated  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  upon  which  the  assembly 
would  be  asked  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  It  was  reported  that 
the  total  funds  of  the  Order  stood  at  £195,000,  £18,000  having 
been  added  during  the  year,  while  about  £33,000  was  paid  in 
sick  benefits.  The  membership  of  the  Order  is  now  48,352. 

*  *  * 

Poisoning  by  Gorse  Seeds.- — -Three  boys  named  George  Burns 
(eight),  James  Burns  (six),  and  Robert  Ferguson  (eight),  all 
residing  in  Ashton’s  Buildings,  Lower  Bridge  Street,  Liverpool, 
were  admitted  to  Chester  Infirmary  the  other  week  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  some  irritant  vegetable  poison.  The  boy 
James  Burns  is  in  rather  a  critical  condition,  but  the  others 
are  nearly  out  of  danger.  It  is  said  that  they  had  been  eating 
the  seeds  from  the  pods  of  the  yellow  Whins  on  the  Curzon  Park 
side  of  the  river  Dee. 

*  *  *  • 

Curious  Frost  Effect. — A  short  time  ago  many  Cherry 
orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  were  attacked  by 
a  mysterious  disease  which  destroyed  much  of  the  fruit*  In¬ 
vestigations  by  the  botanist  at  Wye  Agricultural  College  show 
that  the  fruit  spurs  are  filled  with  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus, 
but  the  official  is  inclined  to  think  that  fungus  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  but  rather  the  consequence  of  the  effect  of  frost 
on  the  trees.  Latest,  information  shows  that  the  fine  weather  has 
checked  the  disease,  and  many  trees  will  bear  a  satisfactory 
crop. 

*  *  * 

£40  per  Acre  for  Early  Potatos. — On  more  than  one-  occa¬ 
sion  reference  has  been  made  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  seaboard  of  West  Cork  for  the  growth  of  Potatos 
for  the  early  English  market.  This  has  now  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  In  the  experiments  that  were  made  in  this  locality 
this  season,  and  which  have  turned  out  remarkably  successful. 
A  representative  of  a  Scotch  firm!  which  makes  a  speciality  of 
buying  early  Potatos  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Scotland  has  been  in  Clohakilty  during  the  past  few 
days  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  plots  of  early  Potatos 
that  are  being  grown  there.  He  lias  puchased  a  plot  a  little 
over  two  acres  from  Mr.  John  Crowley,  N.T. ,  at  the  rate  of 
£40  an  acre,  and  given  him  a  cheque  for  £85.  The  Potatos  are 
purchased  as  they  are  in  the  ground,  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
expense  of  raising,  the  cost  of  transit,  as  well  as  take  the  risk 
of  a  speedy  fall  in  the  prices.  The  Potatos  are  being  sent  to 
Liverpool. 


Strawberries  were  sold  at  Id.  per  pound  in  the  Leeds  market 
on  the  11th  inst. 

*  *  * 

A  Big  Broccoli. — Mr.  W.  Teague,  of  St.  Teath,  has  just  cut 
a  Broccoli,  the  flower  of  which  turned  the  scale  at  11  lbs.,  and 

measured  56  in.  in  circumference. 

*  *  * 

Jersey  Potato  growers  will  not  have  the  market  so  much  to 
themselves  by  the  end  of  this  week.  The  Cornish  growers. hope 
to  immediately  begin  digging  -over  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
from  which  we  get  our  earliest  of  English  Potatos.  The  crops 
already  lifted  have  proved  remunerative,  though  the  size  of  the 
tubers  has  been  somewhat  small.  The  fact  that  Cornish 
Potatos  are  now  bringing  a  big  price  in  the  London  market 
should  act  as  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  supply. 

K-  TT  -Jt 

Botanical  Gardens  for  Cornwall. — The  ordinary  passer-by 
might  have  little  conception  that  the  modest  strip  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  St.  Mary’s  Wesleyan  Church,  Truro,  was  likely  to  blossom 
into  an  important  botanical  garden.  That,  however,  is  what 
Dr.  Clark  expresses  a  hope  it  will  be  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Lady  Durning-Lawrence  performed  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony  early  this  week  very  graciously  and  gracefully,  and  Sir 
Edwin,  with  others,  had  a  few  words  to  say.  The  prospect  of  a 
double  row  of  imposing  new  educational  buildings  overlooking 
this  site,  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Clark,  is  decidedly  pleasing. 
Some  more  definite  pronouncement  on  this  matter  will  be  awaitel 

with  considerable  interest. 

*  *  * 

Newburgh  Fruit  Prospects. — Although  the  protracted 
drought  is  rather  trying  to  somel  of  the  small  fruits,  such  as 
Gooseberries  and  Strawberries,  the  prospects  of  a  fairly  good 
season  are  becoming  more  assiu-ed.  In  some  gardens  incipient 
caterpillar  is  observable,  as  well  as  a  dropping  off  of  the  weaker 
Goosebi.  rries,  but  in  most  others  there  is  a  fairly  vigorous  crop, 
and  the  present  weather  ought  to  bring  it  earlier  forward  than 
was  apparent  lately.  Currants  are  a  prolific  crop,  with  the 
exception  of  blacks,  and  Raspberries  give  a  good  show  of  fruit. 
Early  wall  fruit  has  Suffered  with*  severe  weather,  but  the  later 
varieties  of  stone  fruit  are  better.  Apples  and  late  Pears  have 
an  excellent  appearance  of  blossom,  and  setting  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

*  *  * 

East  Ham’s  New  Park — On  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  the 
New  Beckton  Park,  East  Ham,  was  formally  opened  by  Coun¬ 
cillor  G.  Pratt,  C.C.  Councillor  H.  Osborne,  J.P. ,  C.C.  (chair¬ 
man  of  the  Distriot  Council),  presided.  Councillor  Pratt  opened 
the  gate  with  a  gold  key,  with  which  he  was  presented,  and 
declared  the  park  open  to  the  public  for  ever.  The-  party,  at- 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  adjourned  to  partake  of  tea  at  the 
Town  Hall.  The  function  was  maned  by  the  disagreeable 
weather.  The  park  is  15  acres  in  extent,  and  is  being  prettily 
laid  out  with  gardens.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  road  from 
East  Ham  to  North  Woolwich,  and  has-  on  one  side  Savage 
Gardens,  the  Council’s  artisan  dwelling^.  The  total  cost  of  the 
land  was  £3,600,  and  £4,745  has  been,  or  will  be,  expended 
in  laying  it  out,  including  the  provision  of  a  band  stand,  open- 
air  swimming  bath,  cricket  and  football  pitches,  bowling  green, 

tennis  courts,  a  lodge,  children's  gymnasium,  and  fences. 

*  * 

“American  Gardening”  under  New  Management. — Follow¬ 
ing  on  the  death  of  Mr.  James  W.  Withers,  the  president  of  the 
American  Gardening  Publishing  Company,  as  well  as  manager 
of  the  business,  the  publication  of  American  Gardening  was  sus¬ 
pended  ;  but  it  has  since  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate,  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  Thos.  B.  Meehan,  Clias.  L.  Yates,  Jas. 
McHutchison,  and  Daniel  W.  Wittpenn,  all  well-known  men  in 
America.  Mr.  T.  B.  Meehan  is  a  son  of  the  late  Thos.  Meehan, 
whose  name  was  familiar  to  many  in  this  country,  from  which 
he  originally  hailed  ;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Meehan  and  Sons.  The  new  proprietors  have  retained  as 
editor  Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  who  has  edited  the  paper  since 
1893,  and  is  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and 
workings  of  the  paper,  and  can  therefore  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  its  readers,  and  ready  to  serve  their  best  interests.  Mr. 
Barron  also  assumes  the  management  of  the1  paper  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  A.  F.  Barron,  of  Chiswick, 
and  previous  to  his  going  to-  America  was  an  assistant  editor  of 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  oj  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
oj  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Unseated  Greenhouse,  (Edwin  Hetherington.) 

The  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  being  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  can  be  grown  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  much  more 
successfully  indeed  than  in  the  open  air,  as  it  requires  a  little 
protection  to  develop  the  flowers  and  give  them  their  proper 
colour.  If  you  have  a  love  for  Roses  the  whole  house  could  be 
devoted  to  them.  Tall  ones  or  climbers,  such  as  Tea  Roses, 
could  be  grown  on  the  two  sides  of  the  roof,  while  dwarfer 
plants  in  pots  could  be  grown  upon  the  benches.  Of  course, 
you  must  understand  that  the  Roses  trained  over  the  roof  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shade  those  in  pots  too  heavily.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stems  of  the  climbers  will,  of  course,  be  leafless  by 
the  second  year  or  so,  and  this  will  allow  light  for  the  benches, 
besides  which  the  upright  glass  sides  would  also  allow  a  fail- 
amount  of  light  to  dwarf  subjects  upon  raised  benches  such  as 
we  described  last  week.  If  you  decide  to  have  Tomatos  in  the 
house,  you  must  arrange  them  so  that  they  will  get  all  the 
light  possible.  For  instance,  we  should  not  grow  Tomatos 
under  Roses  nor  Roses  under  Tomatos.  Most  of  the  hardy 
fruits  you  can  cultivate  in  such  a  house,  but  in  view  of  the 
tenancy  being  a  short  one  you  would  be  unable  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  planting  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  You  could,  however, 
grow  such  things  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
or  Nectarines  in  pots,  and,  if  skilful,  the  return  would  well 
reward  you.  During  winter  and  early  spring  in  the  way  of 
flowers  you  could  have  Crocuses  in  variety,  and  the  same  with 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths,  which  would  require  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever,  but  would  come  into  bloom  before  those  in 
the  open  air  could  possibly  do  so.  Most  of  the  popular  winter 
flowering  and  soft-wooded  subjects  grown  at  the  present  day 
require  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  keep  out  frost,  otherwise 
we  should  have  recommended  them  to  your  attention.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  hardy  and  half  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  as  well  as  bulbs,  coming  under  the  same  heading  that 
would  keep  up  a  display  for  many  months  in  the  year.  Hard- 
wooded  subjects,  such  as  hardy  and  half  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
could  also  be  cultivated  and  turned  to  useful  account  if  given 
a  fair  amount  of  attention.  We  are  remitting  to  you  the  copies 
you  desire,  so  that  in  the  way  of  harcl-wooded  plants  we  need 
not  further  advise  you.  The  bulbs  mentioned  are  certainly 
worthy  of  your  attention.  You  might  well  go  in  for  a  collection 
of  Ferns,  which  might  be  native  or  exotic,  or  consisting  partly 
of  both.  Whichever  you  undertake,  we  should  advise  you  not 
to  get  too  great  a  mixture  of  plants  requiring  different  treatment. 
For  instance,  Ferns  would  go  well  together  even  if  of  different 
kinds.  Roses  might  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  way,  and  like¬ 
wise  bulbs  as  a  class,  and  if  you  go  in  for  Tomatos  we  should 
devote  the  whole  house  to  them,  or  at  least  not  grow  Tomatos 
under  any  other  class  of  plants.  The  two  copies  we  send, 
together  with  postage,  will  be  5d. 

Watercress  Without  Water.  (A.  D.  R.) 

You  could  easily  get  a  supply  of  this  by  preparing  some 
ground  beside  a  north  -aspect  wall,  or,  what  is  better,  you  could 
make  up  a  bed  for  them  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  north,  so  that 
shade  might  or  might  not  be  necessary  according  to  the  character 
of  the  summer.  If  the  weather  much  resembles  this  during 
the  remaining  portion  of  summer  you  could  grow  good  Water¬ 
cress  almost  in  any  part  of  the  garden.  Though  it  lives  and 
gives  most  satisfaction,  as  a  rule,  in  running  water,  yet  tender 
Cress  may  be  obtained  by  either  of  the  above  methods  we  men¬ 
tion,  even  in  a  dry  summer.  You  could  -help  the  soil  greatly 
by  mixing  with  it  a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf  mould,  and  even 
some  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  would  be  advantageous. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  nourishment  that  these  things  supply  as 
that  they  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  enable  the  Cress 
to  make  crisp  growth  even  during  dry  weather.  When  you  have 
prepared  the  soil  sow  seeds  and  keep  the  ground  shaded  until 


the  seedlings  come  up,  when  they  must  have  light  and  air  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  over-drawn.  In  the  cold  frame  men¬ 
tioned  it  may  be  necessary  to  shade  during  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  day,  but  even  when  shaded  it  would  be  advisable  to  tilt  up 
the  sash  along  one  side,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  air. 

Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.  Flowering  for  Two  Months.  (M.  D.) 

The  above  double  variety  seems  to  commence  flowering  a  little 
later  than  the  ordinary  single  form,  but  after  it  commences  to 
bloom  it  proves  very  continuous  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favour¬ 
able.  Your  plants,  therefore,  show  nothing  abnormal.  Should 
the  autumn  be  moderately  warm  and  moist  the  plants  will 
commence  growing  again,  and  possibly-  bloom  a  second  time. 
We  have  seen  the  second  flowering  make  a  very  respectable  dis¬ 
play  indeed. 

How  to  Grow  Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis.  (Horsham.) 

The  principal  point  to  observe  in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety 
with  the  object  of  getting  large  spikes  of  bloom  is  to  keep  the 
suckers  removed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  principal  crown  in 
each  pot.  You  could  commence  by  getting  a  quantity  if 
rosettes  or  crowns,  and  potting  them  up  singly  in  pots  suitable 
to  their  size.  They  could  be  kept  in  cold  frames  all  the  year 
round,  unless  you  wish  to  hasten  them  into  bloom  earlier  by 
placing  them  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  gentle  fire  heat.  The  plant 
being  perfectly  hardy,  you  could  keep  it  in  better  health  in  a 
frame  at  all  other  periods  of  the  year.  If  the  plants  require 
a  shift  during  the  summer  time,  pot  them  into  a  size  slightly 
larger,  always  remembering  that  they  do  not  require  much 
space,  as  their  roots  can  be  kept  within  very  moderate  limits. 
They  can  be  flowered  freely  in  48  or  32  size  pots,  even  when  the 
leaves  are  so  large  that  they  entirely  cover  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  such  pots.  Give  them  full  exposure  to  light,  even  leaving 
the  sash  entirely  off  during  fine  weather  till  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Only  put  on  the  lights  when  the  rain  is  heavy  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  Part  of  the  culture  will  consist  in  removing  any 
suckers  or  young  rosettes  which  may  present  themselves.  These 
might  be  potted  separately,  and  grown  on  as  young  stock.  In 
the  matter  of  compost,  you  may  use  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  with 
a  third  of  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Always  make  sure  that  the 
drainage  is  good,  so  that  superfluous  moisture  will  pass  freely 
away. 

Basket  Plants  for  a  Sunny  Porch.  (T.  Sydney. 

For  suspending  at  the  sides  of  the  porch  and  close  to  the 
glass,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  lighted,  you  may  use  such 
as  Campanula  isophylla  ;  also  its  white  variety.  Less  showy, 
perhaps,  but  still  useful,  are  C.  Barrelieri,  C.  garganica,  and 
the  garden  form  known  as  C.  Mayi.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
also  succeed  well  when  given  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  hang 
down  gracefully  without  any  particular  attention.  The  single 
Petunias  are  both  showy  and  available  for  this  kind  of  work 
Double  varieties  require  more  sun  and  air  to  make  them  flower 
freely.  At  first  sight  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  resembles  a 
Campanula,  with  drooping  stems  and  light  blue  flowers,  but  it 
is  altogether  a  distinct  subject.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  is  a  com¬ 
mon  window-plant  that  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably, 
because  although  the  flowers  would  only  endure  for  a  relatively 
short  period,  the  numerous  runners  <rive  the  plant  a  light  and 
graceful  appearance.  Fuchsias,  if  well  managed,  produce  a 
wealth  of  blossom,  and  if  those  of  drooping  habit  were  selected, 
they  would  suit  the  position  admirably. 

Hybrid  Aquilegias.  (G.  David.) 

Considering  that  the  season  is  now  somewhat  advanced,  it 
would  be  as  well  perhaps  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  frame  or  hand- 
light  according  to  the  quantity  you  wish  to  grow.  It  might  even 
suit  your  purpose  to  sow  in  boxes,  standing  the  same  in  a  cold 
frame.  Keep  the  lights  close  until  germination  takes  place, 
after  which  you  must  give  plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf 
and  sturdy.  It  would  be  as  well  to  transplant  them  into  a 
piece  of  prepared  soil  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two 
or  three  rough  leaves.  Your  object  should  be  to-  get  them  as 
strong  as  possible  before  growth  ceases  in  the  autumn,  because 
the  plants  would  have  stronger  crowns,  and  be  able  to  flower 
better  next  spring.  If  you  had  sown  -the  seeds  in  April  the 
plants  would  have  had  ample  time'fo  get  strong  before  autumn, 
and  would  have- flowei’ed  better  next  sping  than  plants  sown  now. 

Taking  Cuttings  of  Tuberous  Begonias.  (W.  Anderson  ) 

You  can  take  cuttings  of  tuberous  Begonias  almost  at  any 
time  when  you  can  get  them,  up  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Those  taken  early  and  those  taken  late  would  probably  require 
a  little  heat  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots.  From  now 
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onwards  until  the  end  of  August  you  could  take  cuttings  and 
insert  them  in  a  bed  of  sand  made  up  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit, 
from  which  you  can  exclude  direct  sunshine  by  shade.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  take  the  cuttings  off  at  a  joint  and  dibble  them 
into  the  sand,  which  is  just  kept  moist.  A  good  watering  with 
the  rose  should  be  given  immediately  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
to  settle  the  sand  about  them,  but  after  that  you  should  be  very 
sparing  in  the  matter  of  water,  especially  in  damp  weather, 
otherwise  the  cuttings  will  be  apt  to  damp  off  in  an  unheated 
house.  Should  the  weather  be  fairly  warm  a  cool  house  is  the 
best  place  for  them,  and  with  careful  management  you  should  be 
able  to  raise  any  number  of  plants. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  M.)  The  Bird  Cherry,  Prunus  Padus. — (D.  W.  A.)  1, 
Cytisus  scoparius  sulphureus  ;  2,  Cotoneaster  Somonii  ;  3,  Per- 
nettya  mucronata ;  4,  Sambucus  nigra  aurea ;  5,  Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus  ;  6,  Spartium  junceum. — (P.  H.  D.)  1,  Lu- 
pinus  polyphyllus  ;  2,  Aquilegia  chrysantha ;  3,  Ranunculus 
acris  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Linaria  pallida  ;  5,  Chrysanthemum  roseum 
var. — (T.  Henderson.)  1,  Rhododendron  hirsutum  ;  2,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ferrugineum  ;  3,  Polemonium  caeruleum  ;  4,  Vinca 
minor  variegata ;  5,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  ;  6, 
Papaver  Rlioeas  umbrosum  ;  7,  Cheiranthus  alpinus. — (J.D.) 
1,  Cattleya  Loddigesii ;  2,  Oncidium  pulvinatum  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossom  wilckeanum  ;  4,  Cattleya  Mendelii  ;  5,  Cypripedium 

Godefroyae ;  6,  Cypripedium  chamberlainianum. — (A.  C.)  1, 
Iris  gramineus  ;  2,  Iris  pallida  var.  ;  3,  Iris  Xiphion  ;  4,  Poly¬ 
gonum  Bistorta  ;  5,  Hemerocallis  Dumortieri. 
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An  Old  Pomegranate  Tree. — In  the  orangery  of  Versailles 
is  the  oldest  Pomegranate  tree  in  France.  It  dates,  in  fact, 
back  to  the  establishment  of  the  orangery  in  1685,  and  since 
then,  like  Goldsmith’s,  has  never  changed  nor  sought  to  change 
its  place.  In  winter  it  is  kept  snug  in  the  orangery,  always  at 
the  foot  of  Desjardin’s  superb  statue  of  Louis  Quatorze.  In  the 
summer  it  is  moved  to  the  South  Terrace.  In  exceptionally 
warm  and  bright  seasons  the  old  tree  still  decorates  its  branches 
with  a  few  flowers,  but  no  fruit  has  been  seen  upon  it  for  a  long 
time. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


JUNE. 


23rd. — Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show  (five  days). 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 
24th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 
(three  days). 


25th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland 
House  (two  days).  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow¬ 
ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 
27th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


JULY. 


1st.— King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — -Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walt-on-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
dayis).  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
by  Rose  Show.  Thomtor; 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners,' 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Bose 
Show. 

22nd.— Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrool 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub 
jeot  to  alteration).  Chester 
field  Floral  Horticultura 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 


10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’ 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (tw 

days).  Eastbourne  Summe 
Show. 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show 
Strathearn  Show  (two  days) 
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V. 


august 

0th.— Jersey  Exhibition  (two 

days)*  ’ 

2nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show 

5th. _ Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 

Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 
6th.— King’s  Lynn  Summer 


-contin  ued. 

Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th.— Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


OCTOBER. 

3rd. — French  Horticultural  So-  19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 

ciety  of  London.  Society  Committees  meet. 

6th.— National  Chrysanthemum 

Society’s  Exhibition  (three  26th.— Rational  Chrysanthemum 

days).  Society  Floral  Committee 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


meet. 


27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


SEPTEMBER. 


NOVEMBER. 


gt, _ R.H.S.  Committees  and 

National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

_ Warley  Cottage  Garden 

Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days), 
ith.— French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

Ith. —Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 
Show  (two  days). 

29th.— R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  davsi 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 


mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 

bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 


M.  COOPER’S  CATALOGUE  —  250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac' 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
nf  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 
Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Sundries,  &c.,  &c.,  <fcc.,  evei 
published,  which  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  llti  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 

SPAN  ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant's  Fixture 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork 
stages  for  eacn  side,  good 
16oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
erection.  Painted.  Every- 
lg  complete.  7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  5s.; 
1  by  6ft.,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  8ft., 

,  15s.;  15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  10s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  15  . _ 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

~  No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitte  I  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un¬ 
glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d. ;  5ft. 
4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d. 
6ft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  5ft.  by  3ft,  6in.,  7s.  6d.; 


RUSTIC  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


No  192— £3  10s. 


No.  194— £5.  No.  188— £4. 


1  1ft.  6in.,  2s.  6d.; 

<;.b.  Glazed  21oz. 
i\ by  3ft.,  6s.;  3ft.  by  2ft."  4s. 


2ioz.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Sizes  kept  in  Stock  8  by  6, 
9  hy  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 

11  by  10  12  by  10,  is  bv  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10. 13  ny 

11  18  by  11, 14  by  12,  16  by  12, 18  by  12.  17  by  13,  20  by  13, 

18  by  14,  20  bv  14 , 20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  22  by  18,  24  by 

18;  per  200ft.  Box  (package  included),  28-.  Every  size  in 
stock.  special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  1-Vin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  r,hick,  glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  3£t.,  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  18s.;  6ft. 
bv  4ft .  28s  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  30s.;  Sft.  by  4ft„ 
36s.;  Sft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  J-Span  Root  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  List. 


W.  COOPER,  LTD.,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E, 


MERICAN  GARDENING. 

Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

rned  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub- 
i  era,  for  8s.  per  vear. 

Address— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Unmnlturil  Scflrtoittisf 

Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horticul¬ 
ture,  and  Co  operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthiy.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Advertising  Manager — 92,  Long  Acee,  London,  W.C, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


JOURNEYMAN  or  Improver,  age  20, 

inside  and  out,  in  good  establishment;  total  abstainer  ; 
3  years’  experience,  with  good  reference;  please  state 
wages.— WATSON,  90,  Eccleston  Road,  Ealing.  (37) 

GRAND  OLD  TURF 

cut  for  relaying,  12in.  by  36in.  by  2in.  thick, 
loaded  into  trucks  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 

For  prices ,  etc.,  apply  to 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 

32,  St.  Paul’s  Road,  London,  M.W. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 
Catalogues  (free)  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  Radiators,  &c. 

ST£?K  1,200  boilers. 


JONES  &  attwood 

Stourbridge 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  One  year,  10s.;  six  months,  5s.;  three  months,  3s.;  post  free. 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  12s.  61.  per  annum,  post  free. 

1  Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  post  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World; 


Ve' 


enclose . ....for. 


.months  in  advance. 


Name .... 


Address  (in  full ) 


Date . 

Clj  lies  and 


P.O.O. ’s  to  be  made  payable  to  MACLAREN'  AND  SONS,  and  crossed  “London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 

a  postcard  or  stamp  should  be  enclosed. 


If  a  receipt  is  required 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


June  20,  1903 


By  Special  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  and  MONCUR,  II 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers. 


U 


CONTRACTS.  —  We  are  at  present  engaged  on  Contracts  for  the  following 


Ibis  /Ibajestv  tbe  Iking.— Reconstruction  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


Sir  JAMES  BELL.  Bart.,  Montgreenan,  Ayrshire 
Sir  WM.  EDEN,  Barb ,  Windlestone  Hall,  Durham 
Sir  GEORGE  MACPHERSON  GRANT,  Bart.,  Ballindalloch  Castle, 
Banff 

Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT  Bart  ,  M.P..  Westbury  Manor,  Bucks 
Hon.  Sir  JAMES  SIVEWRIGHT,  Tulliallan,  Kincardine-on-Eorth 
H.  R.  BAIRD,  Esq.,  Durris,  Aberdeenshire 


J.  G.  A.  BAIRD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Coalstoun,  Haddington 

R.  M.  POLLOK  MORRIS.  Esq.,  Craig,  Kilmarnock 

R.  JOHNSTONE  PA  TON,  Esq.,  Templeconburn,  Kilmarnock 

T.  H.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Aystree,  Broughty  Ferry 

WM.  TURNER,  Esq.,  Baranfrow.  Helensburgh 

WM.  VAN  DE  WEYER,  Esq.,  New  Lodge,  Windsor,  etc.,  etc. 


HEATING. 


Ibis  /Ibajesti?  tbe  Iking.— Balmoral  Castle. 


Sir  H.  R.  FAIRFAX  LUCY,  Bart.,  Charlcote  Park,  Warwickshire 
C.  L.  ORR-EWING,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dunskey,  Portpatrick,  Wigtownshire 
CALEDONIAN  STATION  HOTEL,  Edinburgh 
ABERDEEN  MUSIC  HALLS 

The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  Botanical  Laboratory 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  Law  Library 
GEORGE  WATSON’S  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  Edinburgh 
KELSO  FEVER  HOSPITAL 
CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  Carlisle 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  Kilmarnock,  etc.,  etc. 


LONDON  OFFICE— 8,  Camden  Road,  N.W.  GLASGOW— 43,  Victoria  Road. 

EDINBURGH— (Registered  Office  and  Works)— Balcarres  Street.  Morningside. 


TELEGRAMS  :  “  TREBHAUS,  LONDON,”  AND  “  HOTHOUSE,  EDINBURGH.' 


THE 


HOLLAND  HOUSE 


TTTT3VCBEE,  OF 


**  The  Gardening  ttlorld  ” 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

July  2nd  (dated  4th),  and  will  contain  a 

HANDSOME  COLOURED  PLATE 

7SNO  NUMEROUS  IlaUUSTRTSTIONS. 

ADVERTISERS  SHOULD  BOOK  SPACE  EARLY. 

Printed  and  Published  by  MaCLARKN  <6  SONS,  37  and  38.  Shoe  Lane,  Loudon,  E.C.  Agents— Eor  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Meozies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

For  Ireland — Messrs.  Cnarles  Eason  die  8on  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heyi^od. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
hursdav  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
aturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Animal  Subscription, 
ost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 

broad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
bould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
he  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Jheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
ayable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

&nk.  . 

Letters  eor  publication,  specimen*  for 
aming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ons  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
e  addressed  to  “  Th«  Editor,”  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
ddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
nitials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
lesired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
[he  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
;rat)hs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
pecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
ikely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
lie  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
(Vorld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
lesired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
listinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
mly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  or  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  he  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notiob  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
addresi  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 

I  notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn- 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
dkESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'  Wednesday,  July  1st, — King’s  Lynn  Rose 
iow.  Hanley  Park  Horticultural  Fete  (two 
ys).  Herefordshire!  and  West  of  England 
ise  Show.  Richmond  Flower  Show.  Na- 
3nal  Rose  Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
;  ample  Gardens. 

’Thursday,  July  2nd. — Colchester  Rose 
low.  Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose  Show.  Can- 
rbury  Rose  Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 
Friday,  July  3rd. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 
Saturday,  July  4th. — French  Horticultural 
iciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton  Rose;  Show. 
alton-on-Thames  Rose  Show. 

- O1 — 

evon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Outing. 

Every  year  the  members  of  the  Devon  and 
.  xeter  Gardeners’  Association  have  an  outing 
>  some  place  of  interest,  thus  combining 


pleasure  with  an  endeavour  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  horticulture.  On  this  occasion 
the  outing  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
July  8th,  and  the  objective  of  the  party  will 
be  Watarmouth  Castle,  Ilfracombe',  the  beau¬ 
tiful  estate  of  C.  H.  Bassett,  Esq.,  who  has 
given  them  permission  to  pay  the  visit.  Tbe 
party  will  also-  have;  time  to1  visit'  the  various 
places'  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  after  the' 
grounds  and  gardens  of  Watennouth  Castle 
have  been  inspected  the  party  will  explore 
the  Water  Caves.  The.  quaint  church  of  St, 
Peter  at  Berrynarbor  will  then,  be  visited,  in 
order  to  see  the'  different  styles  of  architec¬ 
ture  the  building  possesses,  as  it  was  built,  at 
different  periods  and  by  different  builders. 
From  this  point  the  drive  will  be  continued 
to  Combmartin.  After  a,  short  stay,  the  re¬ 
turn  journey  will  be  made  to  Ilfracombe, 
where  tea  will  be  provided  at  the  Montebello 
Boarding  House  before  proceeding  by  special 
train,  to  Exeter.  Tickets  should  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Hopei,  38,  Prospect  Park, 
Exeter,  by  Wednesday,  July  1st. 

— o — 

41  Flora  and  Sylva.” 

The  second  or  May  number  of  this  new 
publication  commences  with  azure  and  blue 
flowers  in  the  wild  garden.  Dealing  with 
the  subject,  the  writer  includes  several  of 
the  Grape  Hyacinths,  the  blue  species  of 
Anemone,  the  Hepatica,  Forget-me-nots, 
wood  Hyacinths  or  Scillas,  Glory  of  the 
Snow,  Omphalodes  verna,  sometimes  known 
as  Blue-eyed  Mary,  etc.  The  Pasque  flower, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  is  introduced  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  value  for  planting  on  chalky 
soils,  but  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  blue 
flower.  One  of  the  plates  in  this  issue  re¬ 
presents  Geranium  grandiflorum,  with  large 
rich  blue  flowers,  slightly  flushed  with  purple 
in  the  centre.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
gathered  on  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It  at, 
first  sight  closely  resembles  our  native  G. 
pratense,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  richer  blue, 
and  the  leaves,  as  represented  in  the  plate, 
are  not  so  finely  divided.  In  this  latter 
respect  they  would  seem  to  be  intermediate 
between  G.  pratense  and  G.  sylvaticum.  The 
article  on  this  subject  is  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Wolley  Dod.  The  'black  and  white  picture 
representing  the  white  Poplar  shows  the 
characteristics  of  that  tree  very  well  as  seen 
in  winter.  An  article  deals  with  the  Camellia 
as  a.  hardy  shrub,  and  a  coloured  plate  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  red  and  white  single  variety  of 
Camellia.  Stuartia  virginica  has  a  whole 
page  plate  devoted  to  it  in  black  and  white. 
It  had  been  flowered  in  Sussex,  but  we  have 
seen  a  number  of  them  flowered  in  Surrey. 
The  Eucryphias  are  also  discussed,  and  these 
might  be  more  extensively  planted  in  this 
country,  but,  particularly  E,  pinnat.ifolia, 
the  hardiest  and  most  handsome  of  ah 
Repton’s  plea  for  the  Ivy  on  trees  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  well  worthy  of  perusal. 


Ducks  in  the  Garden. 

Ever  since  we  can  remember  we  had  a 
most  decided  aversion  to  the  barn-door  fowl 
in  the  garden.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  to 
substitute  ducks  for  them,  however,  and  the 
latter  never  went  there  of  their  own  accord. 
Several  gardeners  of  the  present-day  find 
them  useful,  but  more  particularly  duck¬ 
lings  which  are  yet  young  and  of  light 
weight.  Broods  of  these  introduced  to  the 
garden  employ  themselves  in  catching  flies, 
grubs,  and  various  insects,  as  well  as  slugs, 
worms,  and  other  creeping  and  crawling 
creatures.  After  the  immense  amount  of 
rain  which  has  fallen  during  this  month  we 
expect,  to  hear  a  great  deal  about,  the  ravages 
of  slugs  and  other  creatures,  so  that  gar¬ 
deners  might  very  well  try  the  plan  of  in¬ 
troducing  broods  of  ducklings  to  certain 
parts  of  the  garden  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  useful  in  keeping  down  creeping 
and  crawling  enemies  of  the  garden.  We 
should  warn  them  against  introducing  peli¬ 
cans  to  the  garden,  however,  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  effect,  of  their  big  feet,  in  Ivew 
Gardens.  It  is  not  their  weight  so  much  as 
the  area  occupied  by  their  feet  and  the 
number  of  plants  which  they  tread  down. 
For  this  reason  also  the  old  ducks  should  be 
excluded  where  slender  or  fragile  plants  are 
grown. 

— o — 

Self-Help  Emigration  Society. 

From  the  report  of  this  society  for  1902 
we  note  that  it  sends  out  emigrants  to 
Canada  principally  during  the  spring.  A 
responsible  representative  of  the  society  ac¬ 
companies  each  large  party.  The  society 
has  seventy-three  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  Canada,  and  these  correspondents 
inform  the  committee  in  London  what  class 
of  emigrants  they  can  receive.  The  sociefy 
also  lias  thirty-seven  correspondents  in 
Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tas¬ 
mania,  New  Zealand,  and  Florida.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Canada  for  emigrants  are  laid 
down  by  Lord  Strathcona,  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Dominion,  and  whose  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  that  country  enables  him 
to  speak  with  authority.  The  first,  of  these 
conditions  mentioned  is  a  free  grant  of  160 
acres  on  condition  of  three  years’  residence 
and  simple  improvements  on  the  land.  He 
also  mentions  the  advantages  and  successes 
in  grain  raising,  the  healthy  climate, 
educational  institutions,  railways,  good 
markets,  good  prices  for  produce,  easy  and 
remunerative  farming,  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  fact  that  emigrants  who 
settle  in  the  Dominion  in  no  way  alter  their 
allegiance,  but  remain  British  subjects.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Wilson  Gates,  39, 
Memorial  Hall  Buildings,  Farrino-don 
Street,  London,  E.C, 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  exceptionally  heavy  rainfall  for  this  month,  with  very 
little  sunshine,  has  kept  vegetation  in  a  very  backward  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  registered  here  up  to  the  l7th  no  less  than 
4.98  in.. ;  consequently  the  ground  is  now  in  a  very  soddened 
condition.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred  up 
with  the  hoe  among  all  growing  crops,  and  this,  with  warmer 
weather,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  for,  will  do  much  to 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  various  vegetables. 

Spring  Onions,  where  sown  in  the  open  ground,  should  now 
be  finally  thinned  and  given  a.  dressing  of  soot  and  vegetable 
manure.  The  Onion  fly  has  so  far  not  given  much  trouble, 
and  in  most  cases  these  have  made  good  progress.  Those 
planted  out  for  producing  seed  are  now  throwing  up  their 
flower  spikes.  These  should  be  well  supported  by  staking  and 
tying,  so  that,  wind  and  rain  will  not  damage  them. 

“  Leeks.— The  earliest  plantings  should  by  this  date  have 
been  blanched  to  the  desired  height,  and  should  now  be 
thoroughly  earthed  up  with  soil  finely  broken.  Continue  to 
blanch  successional  crops  in  the  same  way  as  previously  ad¬ 
vised. 

Cucumbers  in  pits  and  frames  should  be  gone  over  weekly 
and  the  old  growths  well  thinned  out.  Give  copious  supplies 
of  manure  water  to-  those  which  are  in  full  bearing,  and  fumi¬ 
gate  with  X  L  All  occasionally.  Frames  and  pits  which 
have  been  occupied  with  Potato®  and  Carrots,  etc.,  may 
also  be  planted  with  successional  plants,  allowing  one  to  a 
light.  These  will  give  good  supplies  during  late  autumn 
without  much  trouble. 

Late  Peas. — Immediately  the  plants  are  above  ground  thin 
out  to  a  distance  of  about  6  in.,  overcrowding  being  fatal  to 
good  results.  Mulch  between  the  plants,  earth  up,  and  stake 
at  the  same  time,  and  see  that  these  are  kept  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  should  the  weather  set  in  hot  and  dry,  both  at  the 
roots  and  overhead,  which  is  best  done  during  the  evening. 

Lettuce,  so  far,  is  particularly  good.  Thin  out  the  young 
plants  to  a  foot  apart  as  soon  as  ready,  and  make  small  plant¬ 
ings  on  north  borders.  Make  small  sowings  every  ten  days 
or  so  of  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties. 

Endive.- — Thin  out  as  soon  as  ready,  allowing  a  distance  of 
1  ft,  to  14  in.  apart,  and  plant  some  also  on  north  borders,  or 
in  shady  parts  of  the  garden. 

Chicory,  an  invaluable  winter  salad,  should  be  thinned  and 
the  ground  constantly  stirred  between  the  plants,  and  make  one 
more  sowing  in  an  open  position. 

Spinach. — Sow  thinly  the  improved  broad-leaved  kinds  on 
good  ground.  The  Carter  is  a  very  excellent  variety  for 
summer  use.  Young  fresh  leaves  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  those  picked  from  old  seedy  plants.  The  New  Zealand  kind 
is  also  invaluable  for  late  summer  use;  it  is  generally  liked, 
and  is  very  prolific.  Keep  well  supplied  with  water,  and  move 
the  soil  about  frequently ;  when  thoroughly  established,  it 
gives  but  little  trouble. 

Cauliflowers  are  now  turning  in  plentifully.  The  heads 
should  be  kept  well  covered,  either  by  placing  leaves  on  them 
or  tying  them  up.  If  they  are'  found  to  be  turning  in  too  fast, 
pull  up  and  hang  head  downwards  in  a  cellar  or  some  such 
cool  place,  and  by  damping  them  over  daily  ‘they  will  keep 
good  for  many  days. 

Coleworts. — Make  one  more  good  sowing  of  Rosette  and 
London  Green  on  a  south  border;  these  will  be  very  service¬ 
able  for  late  use. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Those  which  were  planted  early  are 
making  good  headway.  Ply  the  draw  hoe  between  them, 
drawing  some  soil  well  around  the  stems  to  keep  them  in  an 
upright  position.  Make  one  more  good  planting  from  later 
sowings,  which  will  yield  abundance  of  good  buttons  in  spring. 

French  Beans  growing  in  cold  frames  should  receive  every 
encouragement  to  continue  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  it  will 


be  some  time  before  these  can  be  picked  outside.  Give  a 
good  surface  dressing  of  horse  droppings  and  weak  doses  of 
Peruvian  guano  water  eveiy  other  watering.  Thorouehlv 
syringe  the  foliage  with  tepid  water  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  close  the  lights  during  cold  nights.  Sow  more  seed  of 
Canadian  Wonder  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  on  good  ground,  choosing 
a  south  border  if  possible. 

Turnips.— Immediately  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes  they  should  be  lifted  at  this  season,  and  stored 
in  ashes  or  sand  under  a  north  wall,  or  they  will  quickly  run 
to  flower  and  be  worthless,  but  by  so  doing  they  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  weeks. 

Sow  French  Breakfast  Radish  every  ten  days  where  these 
are  required  daily,  selecting  a  fairly  shady  part  of  the  garden. 
See  that  they  do  not.  suffer  for  moisture,  and  protect  against 
birds.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Brassavola  digbyana. — This  species  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  shuffling  among  botanists  ;  but  as  we  have  now 
dropped  back  to  its  original  order  of  nomenclature,  we  may 
hope  it  may  be  allowed  to'  remain.  Its  quaint  characteristics, 
combined  with  its  vigorous  habit  and  floriferous  qualities, 
render  it.  an  object,  of  considerable  interest,  and  where  it  has 
been  used  as  a.  parent  in  the'  production  of  hybrids,  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful.  Some  years;  ago  it.  was  thought 
impossible  to  induce  Brassavola  digbyana.  to  become  a  seed- 
bearing  parent.  Whatever  difficulty  then  existed  is  now  re¬ 
moved,  and  there  are  none  of  the  allied  genera  that  fertilise 
more  readily  when  crossed  Avith  other  Brassavola®,  Epiden- 
drums,  Cattleyas;,  and  Laelias.  The  seed  vessel  is  as  quaint 
as  the  flower,  often  upAvard  of  9  in.  in  length,  very  narrow, 
excepting  in  the  centre,  Avliere  the  ovary  is  situated.  The 
seed  pods  require  from  nine  t.o.  twelve  months  to  ripen,  so  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  similar  to  the  Cattleyas, 

The  plants  can  be  easily  grown,  in  a.  Cattleya.  house,  or  warm 
stove  baskets  or  shallow  pans  should  be  the  most  suitable,  as 
in  these  the  plants  can  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass,  where 
they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  strong  light;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  any  large  amount  of  material 
being  placed  about  the  roots,  which  is.  a  consideration  when  re¬ 
potting  requirements  become  necessary.  Repotting  should  be. 
done  when  the  new  roots  appear,  immediately  after  flowering, 
but  unless  the  basket  has  become  decayed  or  the  plant  outgrown 
it.S  container  it  is  better  left  root-bound  and  undisturbed. 
Tire  groAvth  now  reaches;  maturity,  and  the  flowers  have  passed, 
after  which  root,  moisture  must  be  afforded  with  discretion ; 
only  sufficient  is  necessary  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a 
normally  plump  condition. 

The  Cool  House.— After  the  prolonged  flowering  season  the 
Odontoglossum  house  Avill  look  bare,  giving  one  an  opportunity 
of  careful  observation,  so.  that,  the  conditions,  of  the  individual 
specimens,  may  be  more  closely  examined.  Where  plants  are 
being  removed  from  one  position  tcy  another,  either  in  use  foi 
decorative  or  show  purposes;,  or  where  the  collections  are  being 
replenished  from  outside  supplies;  insect,  pests,  such  as  green 
and  black  aphis  or  yelloAv  thrips,  are  almost,  sure  to  he  intro¬ 
duced  to  collections.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  of  such  plants, 
and,  if  possible,  they  should  be  isolated  for  a.  time  until  the 
cleanliness  of  the  plants  thus  used  can  be  assured.  It  is  fai 
easier  to  introduce  pests;  than  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  careless¬ 
ness  at  the  present  season  will  play  havoc  on  the  neAv  growths 
developing  if  thrips  are  allowed  to  become  established  on 
the  plants. 

Fumigation  must  be  avoided  in  the  Odontoglossum  house. 
The  only  method  that  can,  safely  be  pursued  is  to  spray  the 
plants  with  some.  safe,  insecticide,  such  as  XL  All  wash,  at  in¬ 
tervals.  of  about  once  a,  fortnight,  during  the  summer  months. 
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Choose  a  bright,  warm  day,  and  spray  carefully  with  a,  fine 
sprayer  or  syringe.  Keep  the  house  well  damped  on  the  floors 
and  stages  in  warm  days,  and  resort  to  free  ventilation 
through  the  lower  ventilators. 

With  plants  that  have  just  passed  out  of  flower,  having  three 
or  more  bulbs,  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock,  the  rhi¬ 
zome  between  the  bulbs  may  be  cut  asunder  at  the  present  time, 
and  if  left  in  the  pots  will  probably  produce  new  growths,  which 
will  be  ready  for  removal  at  the  season  of  repotting,  at  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  When  thus  cut 
asunder  without  disturbing  the  roots  there  is  always  a.  better 
prospect  of  the  bulb  producing  new  growth.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

Summer  Pruning. — This  is  a  good  time  to  commence  this 
necessary  operation,  taking  the  wall  trees  first,  as  they  are 
usually  much  in  advance  of  trees  in  the  open.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tree  should  first  receive  attention,  allowing  a  few 
days  to  intervene  before  doing  the  lower  part,  so  as  hot  to 
give  the  tree  too  great  a  check,  reserving  the  requisite  exten¬ 
sion  shoots  where  space  admits,  and  a  few  others  to  take  the 
place  of  maybe  worn-out  or  decayed  branches,  which  in  stone 
iruit  are  apt  to  go  at  short  notice.  Extra  robust  shoots  may 
have  their  points  pinched ;  otherwise  they  should  be  fastened 
back  their  entire  length  with  raffia,  or  nail  and  shred,  unless 
twigs  of  piivet  or  thin  piece®  of  lath  are  made  to  do  duty  until 
the  winter  re-arrangement  of  branches.  In  shortening  back 
the  breastwood  cut  close  to  a  leaf,  but  not  within  4  in°of  the 
shoot  s  origin,  as  this  would  tend  to  throw  out  secondary  shoots 
neai  the  base  if  pinned  back  to  a  couple  of  inches,  as  is  some¬ 
times  seen,  instead  of  forming  fruit-buds  later  on. 

We  tackle  the  Plum  first  and  then  the  Pear,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries',  as  we  have  the  two  latter  against  north  walls  to 
prolong  the  supply,  and  by  the  time  the  walls  are  gone  over, 
trees  in  the  open,  such  as  the  Pear,  Apple  and  Plum,  will  be 
ready  for  the  knife.  Gather  up  all  primings  each  day,  as  they 
contain  aphis  or  the-  destructive  little,  maggot  which  does  so 
much  mischief  to  fruit  and  young  growths  in  early  spring,  if 
the  trees  are  neglected  in  their  early  stages.  It  is  to  be  feared 
thinning  of  the  fruits  this  season  will  not  take  up  much  time 
of  the  gardener,  but  Plums  are  apt  to  set  much  too  thickly  in 
places,  that,  unless  a  percentage  are  removed,  the  individual 
fruits  cannot  swell  up  to  their  normal  size,  especially  such  large 
varieties  as  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Magnum  Bon.um,  Czar, 
Monarch,  and  Diamond,  all  kitchen  varieties.  Should  much 
fly  still  abound  on  the  trees,  syringe  with  quassia  extract  or 
“  Abol  ”  wash,  and  thoroughly  engine  or  hose  the  trees  next 
morning.  Pears  and,  I  am  much  afraid.  Apples  will  be  a 
sparse  crop,  and  very  little  thinning  will  need  be  done. 

Apricots. — There  is  a  nice  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  most  of 
our  trees,  which  should  be  finally  thinned  to  about  6  in.  apart, 
but  the  severe  weather  during  April  gave  them  somewhat  of  a 
check,  though  the  fruit  has  held  on  ;  but  many  of  the  leaves 
fell  off,  many  appearing  as  though  they  had  been  scorched  or 
struck  by  lightning.  Train  in  the  necessary  shoots,  avoiding 
anything  approaching  crowding,  and  pinch  at  the  first  leaf 
sub-laterals,  examining  the  fruit  to  see  that  it  has  plenty  of 
space  to  swell  up,  removing  ties  or  nails  likely  to  prevent  this 
before  it  mars  the  fruit.  Respecting  young  trees,  which  for 
a  year  or  two  are  apt  to  grow  strong  in  spite  of  transplanting, 
pinch  the  point  of  any  shoot  unduly  taking  the  lead  to  the 
disadvantage  of  weaker  ones.  This  remark:  holds  good  for 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  whether  on  walls  or  in  the  open.  The 
late  rains  will  have  lessened  the  use  of  artificial  watering,  and 
up  to  the  time  these  lines  were  penned  the  weather  has  been 
too  cold  to  think  much  about  mulching,  which  should  only 
be  replaced  when  really  warm,  rather  hot  weather  sets  in. 

Current  Work. — Examine  growths  and  loosen  the  clay,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  ties  are  also  loose  and  not  preventing  the  swelling 
of  the  union.  Support  the  scions:  with  a  stick,  tying  it  on 
the  stock  first,  as  the  wind  is  liable  to  twist  them  out  when 


a  bit  heavy  with  foliage.  That  horrid  pest,  American  blight, 
should  be  kept  under  by  touching  the  affected  parts  on  the 
older  wood  with  paraffin,  using  a  small  painter’s  tool  for  the 
work.  Young  wood  should  be  touched  over  with  “Abol”  or 
quassia  extract.,  keeping  it  away  from  the  foliage  as  much  as 
possible.  The  showery  weather  experienced  the  past  few 
weeks  will  have  favoured  the  increase  of  weeds  among  fruit 
quarters,  so.  take  the  first  opportunity  of  working  the  flat  hoe 
between  the  trees  or  bushes.  The'  Strawberry  crop  is  most 
promising,  but  diy,  warm  weather  is  needed  now  to  ripen  the 
crop,  or  much  of  the  fruit  must  invariably  be  spoilt.  Royal 
Sovereign  again  leads  as  regards  weight  of  crop,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  President,  still  one  of  the  best-flavoured  varieties 
crown.  James  Mayne,  Bictcn,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Gardm  Roses.— Of  all  the  forms  of  Roses  we  now  have  at 
our  disposal  there  are  none  better  suited  for  general  culti\  at  ion 
than  these.  It  matters  not  how  small  the  garden  or  how 
limited  the  space,  some  may  be  cultivated,  and  there  are  various 
methods  of  so  doing.  One  may  grow  varieties  for  pegging 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery  so.  as  to  form  dwarf  beds, 
and  also  have  the  tall-growing  climbers  suitable  for  pillars, 
arches,  etc.  The  general  opinion  is  that  to  grow  climbing 
Roses  one  must  have  unlimited  space ;  but  this  is  not  soy  and 
especially  in  small  gardens  and  shrubberies  is  the  practice  of 
making  pillars  to  be  recommended.  For  this  purpose  larch 
poles  are  very  serviceable,  and  last  for  years  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition.  These  should  be  let  into  the  ground  fully  3  ft.,  and  to 
preserve  them  a  good  coating  of  tar  to  the  part  which  is  to 
be  buried  will  prevent  the  damp  ground  from  causing  them 
to  rot,  A  height  of  12  ft,  or  more  out  of  ground  will  hot  be 
too  much,  and  as  a  support  some  good  struts  of  wood  should 
be  firmly  placed  round  the  base.  Some  of  the  shoots  can  be 
trained  over  these,  and  the  appearance  will  thereby  be  en¬ 
hanced.  When  planting,  if  the  soil  is  of  an  unsuitable  nature, 
a  good  hole  should  be  taken  out  and  a  compost-  consisting  of 
loam  and  old  farmyard  manure  placed  in,  and  see  that  the 
ground  is  not  water-logged,  as  this  is  often  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  I  strongly  advise  all  lovers  of  hardy  subjects  to  make 
an  effort  to  plant  these. 

There  is  now  such  a  host  of  varieties  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  lovers  of  these  can  make  a  selection  as  to  colour, 
etc.,  to  suit  their  own  taste,  but  as  far  as  possible  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  plait  those  varieties  which  give  a  succession  of  bloom 
from  June  till  late  in  the  autumn.  When  the  first  crop  of 
flowers  is  over,  the  shoots  should  be  pruned  back  and  the 
ground  pricked  up  around  the  poles.  Give  a  good  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  and  a-  thorough  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid, 
which  will  greatly  assist  in  prolonging  the  flowering  period. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  have  greatly  helped  the  plants,  but 
should  a  hot  dry  spell  follow  the  necessary  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  see  that-  insect,  pests  do-  not  make  their  appearance, 
and  frequent  waterings  will  also  be  necessary. 

The  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  raised  by  the  late  Lord  Penzance 
are  very  suitable  for  treating  in  this  way,  but  among  them 
there  is  a  great  similarity,  and  the  most  distinct  will  be  found 
among  the  following  :  — Meg  Merrilies,  very  deep  rose  ;  Brenda, 
clear  pink  ;  Anne  of  Giersfein,  rich  crimson  ;  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine,  clear  rose ;  Lady  Penzance,  pale  copper ;  and  Amy 
Robsart,  reddish  crimson. 

Dwarf  beds  growing  on.  the  fronts  or  points  of  shrubberies 
will  now  need  pegging  down,  and  this  should  not  be  done  so 
as  to  give  the  bed  a  perfectly  flat  appearance,  but  leave  some 
of  the  shorter  shoots  for  pegging  down  at  a  future  date. 

Bed  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. — The  flowers  of  these 
have  been  quite  spoilt  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  blooms 
should  now  be  picked  off.  If  the  beds  are  raked  over  they  will 
present  a  very  neat  appearance.  General  work  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery  will  consist  of  giving  an  occasional  hoeing  to  keep  down 
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weeds,  and  keep  all  rubbish,  such  as  fallen  Paeony  flowers, 
picked  off.  Any  shrubs  which  have  broken  the  ties  during 
the  wind  should  be  immediately  supported,  or  much  damage 
is  soon  caused.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  small  standard 
trees  ;  being  top-heavy  they  are  easily  broken  off. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Gardenias. — The  best,  plants  of  these  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  were  grown  in  low-heated  pits  planted  out.  ISo 
special  attention  was  given,  beyond  what  is  usually  required  by 
tins  genus,  yet  they  grew  like  the  common  Laurel  and  dowered 
profusely  and  continuously.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that 
abundance  of  heat,  accompanied  with  humidity,  is  essential  to< 
these  plants  whilst  they  are1  in  active  growth,  and  unless  this 
can  be- given,  it  is  useless;  attempting  tnedr  culture.  Good  ex¬ 
amples  may  also  be  grown  m  pots;,  provided  the  culture 
throughout  be  of  the  best..  There  must  be  no  check  through 
the  roots  being  cramped  in  small  pots,  nor  through  insects  in¬ 
festing  them,  or  the  results  will  be  disappointing.  Gardenias 
are  subject  to'  attacks  of  scale  and  mealy  bug,  but  these  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  upon  unhealthy  plants 
than  upon  those  that  are  in  vigorous  growth.  Occasional 
syringings  with  force  with  petroleum  will  keep  the  plants  clean. 
The  compost  best  suited  to  Gardenias  consists  of  three-fifths 
fibrous  loam  to  one  each  of  fibrous  peat  and  well-decomposed 
cow  manure,  adding  sufficient  sand  and  mortar  rubble  to  make 
the  whole  porous.  Healthy  young  plants  to  start  with  are 
half  the  battle,  and  if  the  cultivator  propagates  his.  own  plants 
I  advise  striking  large,  healthy  half-ripened  shoots  of,  say, 
12  in.  long.  If  a  strong  moist  heat  can.  be  given  these,  they 
quickly  emit  roots;,  and  cue  has  large  established  plants  at 
once,  which  may  either  be  planted  out  in  prepared  pits  or 
borders  or  grown  on  in  pots.  When  the  flowTer-buds  attain 
the  size  of  Haricot  Beans  the  young  growths  that  proceed 
from  the  base  of  it.  should  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  energy  of  the  plant  to  the  bloom  ;  all  other  growths  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  for  ultimate  flowering. 

Clerodendron  fallax- — This  is  a  shrubby  species,  and  bears 
large  panicles  of  bright  red  blossoms  thrown  well  above  the 
large  deep-green  leaves.  I  know  of  no  plant  more  effective 
for  the  stove  or  greenhouse  than  this;.-  It  is.  essentially  a  stove 
species,  but  will  withstand  a.  long  sojourn  in  a  cool,  diy  house 
during  the  summer  without  injury,  provided  the  plants  are 
healthy  and  commencing  to  open  their  flowers.  'Propagation 
is  effected  by  sowing  seed  or  striking  cuttings  in  spring,  and 
any  young  shoots  thus  raised  should  be  kept  growing  by  re¬ 
potting  into  larger  pots  as  required,  and  as  these  become  well 
filled  with  roots  feed  once  a.  week  with  manure-water  until 
they  commence  to  flower.  The  old  plants  will  commence  to 
flower  first,  and  the  young  ones  will  form  successions  to  them. 
The  compost  they  delight  in  consists  of  two  parts  loam  to  one 
each  of  peat  and  decayed  manure,  with  sand  added.  When  re¬ 
potting  use  the  compost,  as  rough  as  possible. 

General  Potting. — There  will  now  be  many  plants  requiring 
a  shift  onwards,  such  as  Euphorbias,  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  autumn  and  winter  flowering  sub¬ 
jects.  Chrysanthemums'  will  by  now  be  ready  for  shifting  into 
those  size  pets  in  which  the-  plants  are  to  flower.  Have  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  methodically 
and  with  dispatch.  Pots  must  be  washed,  stakes  looked  out 
and  sharpened,  and  the  compost  and  crock®  prepared.  All 
soils  used  for  potting  should  be  housed  before  wanted,  so  that, 
it  becomes  neither  too  wet  nor  too-  dry  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  upon  it.  K.  M. 


Bacteria  on  Grapes. — Dr.  Ehrbicli,  an.  eminent  German 
scientist,  recently  found  24,000,000  bacteria  on  the  skins  of  one 
pound  of  Grapes.  This  fruit-  was  bought  from  a  stall  in  the 
street,  and  should  be  a  warning  to  purchasers  to  wash  all  fruit 
before  eating  it  when  the  source  of  supply  is  at  all  questionable. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Growing  Onions  for  Exhibition  on  Heavy  Soil. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  notice  in  his  “  Quizzings  ”  for  June  20th  “  Cal  ”  makes 
mention  of  my  recent  article  on  the  above  subject,  and  with  your 
permission  will  reply  to  his  questions. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  -the  weight  of  Onions  grown  by  my 
method,  and  on  my  heavy  soil,  1  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
ascertained  the  gross  weight  of  crop,  but  have  often  picked  out 
a  dozen  bulbs  that  turn  the  scale  at  331bs.,  and  one  or  two  lots 
I  have  shown,  have  well  averaged  31bs.  per  bulb.  Last  year  mv 
heaviest  bulb  weighed  31bs.  4gOzs.  when  root  and  top  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  this  bulb  kept  perfectly  sound  until  April,  when  it 
was  planted  for  seed  production.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that 
many  growers  can,  outweigh  me,  but  I  imagine  the  soil  in  whicn 
their  Onions  are  grown  is  a  wee  bit  kinder  than  mine.  So  much, 
then,  for  size  ;  now  with  regard  to  feeding  with  soot;  lime,  and 
salt.  I  have  used  both  soot  and  lime  in  liberal  quantities,  but  1 
prefer  to  apply  them  separately  rather  than  mixed.  Salt  I  have 
never  used  on  this  land,  because  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary 
on  soil  of  so  tenacious  a  character.  On  lighter  soil,  where  tne 
saline  properties  of  the  soil  are  apt  to  be  easily  washed  away 
by  rain,  I  should  certainly  use  salt  ;  however,  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion.  to  giving  “  Cal’s  ”  suggestion  a  trial,  and  will  send  note 
of  result  at  the  end  of  season  (if  the  Editor  is  willing  to  insert 
it.)  ['Certainly. — Ed.]  Lastly,  “Cal”  asks  if  I  find  it  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to*  bend  over  the  tops;  my  answer  is  “yes." 
Bear  in  mind  once  again  I  am  dealing  with  heavy  soil,  where, 
by  reason  of  a  cool  moist  bottom,  the  Onions  will  grow  well  into 
autumn,  since  having  once  fairly  started  they  grow  stronger  anl 
more  vigorous  than  if  on  light  dry  soil.  It  will  be  readily 
agreed  that  in  order  to  have  good  sound  bulbs  for  exhibition  and 
for  keeping  they  must  be  well  ripened.  Ripening  will  not  com¬ 
mence  while  the  tops  are  drawing  sap  full-speed  through  the 
bulb  ;  therefore,  when  it  is  advisable  to  help  the  bulbs  to  ripen 
it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  flow  of  sap.  This,  so  far  as  1 
know,  is  best  done  by  bending  over  the  tops.  However,  when  I 
grow  bulbs  by  the'  acre  for  market  I  shall  probably  leave  the  tops 
of  the  Onions  to  bend  tnemselves.  Heather  Bell. 


Coleus  thyrsoideus. 

The  blue  Coleus  travels  well,  and  will  make  a  good  ei- 
liibiticn  plant,  if  required  for  the  purpose.  Plants  grown  in 
48-size  pots  have  been  brought  before  the  public  three  times 
in  succession.  When  restored  to  the  hothouse  for  a  time  after 
it.  has  been  exposed  to  the  rough  treatment  of  the  exhibition 
table  it  soon  recovers  its  previous  reputation,  and  may  be 
shown  again.  This  recuperative  habit  is  due  to  the  method  or 
natural  plan  of  flowering  in  succession.  The  flowers  are 
cymose,  so  that  the  first-opened  blooms  are  capable  of  making 
a  display,  after  which  the  younger  ones  expand  and  take  the 
place  of  those  that  have  fallen,  or  have  been  injured  by  rough 
usage.  Something  similar  to  this  may  be  seen  in  a  Myosotis 
or  a  Heliotrope,  whose  flowers  are  likewise  in  cymes  and  pro¬ 
duced  successively  in  the  same  way. 


Dianthus  caesius. 

The  Cheddar  Pink  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class 
on  account  of  the  dense  tuft  of  gray  or  oaesious  foliage  which; 
it  produces.  Even  when  not  in  bloom  the  rockery  presents 
an  interesting  appearance  where  a  large  clump  or  patch  of  this 
plant  is  seen  hanging  down  over  the  ledges.  The  flowers  them- 
(selves  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  rosy-pink  in  the  best  varieties 
of  the  species,  and  individually  about  the  size  of  a  shilling 
The  petals  are  toothed  at  the  margins,  but  not  by  any  mean; 
so  deeply  fringed  as  in  the  common  garden  Pink,  which  tlit 
florist  has  been  able  to  manipulate  in  such  a  way  that  tht 
fringes  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  seems,  strange  that  m 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  gardens  in  this  beautiful 
though  uncommon,  British  species.  Sometimes  it  is  obtainec 
from  the  Continent  by  means-  of  seeds-,  but  the  forms  raisec 
from  it  are  not  always  of  the  best-  Propagation  may  b< 
effected  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  the  first-name* 
being  perhaps  the  most  advisable,  with  the  object  of  getting 
improved  forms,  if  possible. 
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Species  of  Eremurus  in  Cultivation. 

Somethin"  like  twenty-eight  species  of  Eremurus,  more  or 
Ipss  are  known  to  science,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  more 
will"  yet  be  discovered.  Hitherto  they  have  chiefly  been  found 
n  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  Himalayas 
Sot  all  of  them  are  of  equal  value  from  a.  decorative  point  of 
view  and  some  of  them  are  already  great  favourites,  and  are 
likely  to-  remain  so  while  any  attempts  are  made  to  grow 
Eremurus. 

E.  altaicus. 

This  is  the  least  ornamental  species  coming  under  my  notice, 
and  has  a,  scape  some  3  ft.  or  4  ft 
in  height,  with  a  raceme  of  small 
dusky  'yellow  flowers,  with  a,  green- 
yellow  rib  on  both  surfaces.  The  stamens 
are  twice  as  long  as  the  segments,  with 
orange  anthers.  It  flowers  during  May,  and 
the  flowers  and  fruit,  are  erect,  and  lie-  close 
to  the  stem,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  raceme  appear  narrow.  It  is  the  E. 
spectahilis  of  Ledebour,  and  is  a  native  of 
Siberia.  The  leaves  are  very  strongly 
keeled,  triquetrous,  glaucous,  and  l\  ft.  to 

2  ft.  in  length. 

E.  aurantiacus. 

The  flowers  of  this  are  pale  yellow,  and 
produced  in  lax  racemes  on  horizontal 
pedicels.  The  stamens  are  at  least  as-  long  as 
the  segments.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  pale 
green.  It  is  a  native  of  Afghanistan.  In 
the  Index  Kewensis-  it  is-  referred  to-  E. 

Bungei,  but  not  all  authorities  are  agreed 
on  that  point. 

E.  bucharicus. 

The  flower  stem  of  this  species  is  about 

3  ft.  in  length,  possibly  longer  if  grown 
vigorously,  and  the  upper  portion  of  it  is 
occupied  with  a  long  lax  raceme  of  white 
flowers  about.  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
brownish-red  midrib  to  each  segment.  The 
stamens  are  shorter  than  the  segments. 

The  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  borne  hori¬ 
zontally.  The  leaves  are  triquetrous, 
glaucous,  and  minutely  serrate  on  the 
margins  and  the  keel.  It  was  first  described 
by  Regel  in  1884,  and  comes  from  Bokhara, 
as  expressed  by  the  specific  name. 

E.  Bungei. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  1  in.  in 
diameter,  golden  yellow,  with  a  green  rib 
to  the  -segments,  and  carried  on  horizontal 
pedicels.  The-  flower  scapes  vary  from  3  ft. 
to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  produce  a  longer  and 
denser  raceme  than  E.  aurantiacus.  The 
stamens  are  twice  as  long  as  the  segments, 
and  have  orange  anthers.  The  leaves  are 
about-  18  in.  in  length,  and  slightly  ciliated 
at  the  edges.  June  and  July  are  the-  months 
during  which  it  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  and  most  popular  of  the  yellow  species. 

E.  himalaicus. 

In  this  instance  the  flower  scape  grows  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in 
height,  and  hears  a  long,  columnar,  dense  raceme  of  white 
flowers,  carried  on  horizontal  pedicels.  The  stamens  are  at  least 
a.s  long  as  the  segments-.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  are  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  in  length,  and  are  better  for  shelter  against  the  wind 
during  the  spring  months.  It  is  a  native  of  Himalayan  regions, 
and  was  introduced  to  Britain  in,  1881.  It  flowers  during  the 
month  of  June. 


E.  Kaufmanni. 

The  flowers  in  this  case  are  yellow,  and  produced  on  hori¬ 
zontal  pedicels,  which  lias  the  effect  of  considerably  enhancing 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  making  the  raceme 
more  conspicuous.  The  stamens  are  at  least  as  long  as  the 


segments. 


It  comes  from  Turkestan. 


E.  Korolkowi. 

The  scapes  of  this  species  are  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and 
bear  a  long,  columnar  raceme  of  bright  rose  flowers  on  hori¬ 
zontal  pedicels. 

me-nts.  It  is  a  native  c-f  Central  Asia,. 


The  stamens  are  at  least  as  long  as  the  seg- 


LlLlUM  GIGANTEUM  IN  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  WILD  GARDEN.  (See  p  Ige  557-) 


E.  Olgae. 

Although  described  by  Regel  in  1873,  this  species  was  not 
introduced  to  this  country  till  1881,  Turkestan  being  its  native 
country.  The  flowers  are-  1  in.  to  1  \  in.  in  diameter,  and  blush 
white,  with  a  brownish-green  or  olive-  midrib  to  each  segment. 

These  flowers  are  produced  on  horizontal  pedicels,  and  when 
the  raceme  is  dense  it  is  comparable-  to  E.  ro-bustus,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  the  pillar-like  raceme  is  more  attenuated  and  nar¬ 
rowed  upwards,  while  the  pe-dicels  are  wiry  and  hard.  This 
latter  distinction  is  very  marked  when  contrasted  with  the 
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pedicels  of  E.  robustus,  which  are  soft  and  brittle.  The 
stamens  are  as  long  as  the'  segments,  and  bear  bright  yellow 
anthers.  The  flower  scape  is  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  about 
2b  ft.  of  such  a  stem  would  be  covered  with  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  linear,  strongly  keeled,  almost  triquetrous,  rough 
on  the  edges,  glaucous,  and  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  June  and 
July  are  the  months  during  which  it  dowers. 

E.  robustus. 

This  and  its  variety  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  the 
species  of  Eremurus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountains 
of  Turkestan,  and  was  described  by  Regel  in  1873,  reaching 
this  country  in  1874.  The  flowers  are  flesh  pink  1-J  in.  in 
diameter,  and  produced  on  spreading  pedicels.  The  stamens 
are  at  least  as  long  as  the  segments,  and  bear  orange-red 
anthers,  which,  with  the  pale  yellow  ovary,  make  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  flower.  These  dowers  are  agree¬ 
ably  scented.  The  dower  scape,  when  vigorous,  grows  6  ft.  * 
or  8  ft.  high,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  occupied  with 
dowers.  T  lie  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  wide.  It  dowers  during  the  month 
of  June.  The’  variety  E.  r.  elwesianus  chiefly  differs  by  its 
greater  vigour,  as  the  scapes  vary  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  height, 
and  bear  larger  dowers  with  orange-yellow  anthers. 

E.  spectabilis. 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  introduction  to  this  country  in 
the  history  of  Eremurus.  It  was  introduced  in  1800,  and  said 
to  come  from  Siberia..  It  has  been  recorded  under  the  name 
of  E.  sibiricus.  In  1834  it.  was  introduced  from  the  Caucasus 
under  the  name  of  E.  caucasicus.  It  is,  moreover,  a  native  of 
Asia.  Minor  and  Persia,  and  the  accepted  name,  is  E.  spectabilis 
Bieberstein.  The  dowers  are  sulphur-yellow  tinted  with 
orange,  and  have  three  to  dve  nerves  to  each  of  the  segments. 
The  stamens  are  deep  orange.  The  dowers  and  fruit,  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  erect  pedicels,  and  the  valves  of  the  capsule  are 
wrinkled,  so  that,  in  these  respects  it  differs  from  any  of  the 
above  mentioned.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped  and  glaucous, 
and  the.  stems  attain  a.  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  It  dowers  during 
the  month  of  June. 

E.  turkestanicus. 

This,  species,  was  first  described  by  the  Russian  botanist, 
Regel,  in  1873,  but  it  did  not  reach  this  country  till  1881. 

It  is  a  native  of  Turkestan.  The.  dowers  are  reddish-brown, 
each  segment  being  three  to  dve.  nerved  and  edged  with  white. 
They  form  a.  dense  raceme,  but  are  carried  on  erect  pedicels,  so 
that  the  raceme  is  contracted  by  comparison  with  that  of  the 
better-known  E.  robustus.  The  stamens  are  very  long,  and 
the  capsule  resembles  that  of  E.  spectabilis.  The  dcwer-scape 
attains  a  height  of  4  ft.  Tlrei  leaves  are  broadly  linear  or 
strap-shaped  and  elongated. 

E.  Warei. 

The  dower-scapes  of  this  plant  vary  from  5  ft.  to'  8  ft.  in, 
height  in  this  country,  and  carry  a  raceme  of  dowers  on.  hori¬ 
zontal  pedicels.  The  dowers  are  bright  yellow,  much  darker 
than  those  of  E.  Bungei,  which  might  be  one  of  its  parents 
if  the  supposition  is  correct,  that.  it.  is  a.  natural  hybrid.  It 
made  its  appearance  at  a.  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  June.  19th,  1900,  when  it  was  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Central  Asia.  Since  then,  however,  many  of 
the  plants  have  become  lost,  and  some  doubts  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  whether  the  true  form  is  still  in  existence.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  at  least,  two  growers  claim  to  possess  it. 
One  of  them  describes  it  as  having  citron,  fawn,  and  even 
white  dowers,  If  all  these  colours  belong  to  E.  Wared,  it.  would 
substantiate  the  idea  that  it  is.  a.  natural  hybrid.  It  is  hoped 
it  may  dower  again  soon  in  this  country,  so1  that  cultivators, 
may  learn  something  more  about,  it.  On  the  Continent  it. 
bloomed  recently. 

Cultivation. 

The  various  species  of  Eremurus  are  best  propagated  from 
seeds,  if,  indeed,  that  be  not.  the  only  way  to  do  it.  It  is 


possible  that  a  successful  propagator  might  increase  them  by 
cuttings  of  the  de-shy  roots.  Seeds  take  about  a  year  to  oer- 
minate  in  the  open  it  they  have  been  imported,  and  are  div. 
Under  the  same  conditions  they  take  dve  to  seven  years  to 
become  dowering  plants.  When,  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse 
they  have  been  known  to  come  into  dower  in  three  years,  but 
that  was  an  exceptional  instance. 

A  deep,  rich,  friable,  and  well-drained  soil  should  be  selected 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  various  species  of  Eremurus.  A 
sheltered  position  is  very  desirable  in  order  to  protect  the 
foliage  from  being  injured  during  tlrei  early  spring  months.  A 
little  protection  would  also*  be  serviceable  in  warding  od’  late 
spring  frosts-,  which  sometimes  injure  ths  foliage  and  destroy 
the  dower-S'pikeis.  They  are  strong  growers,  and  would  amplv 
reward  the  cultivator  for  mixing  some  well-decayed  cow  manure 
in  the  soil,  o-r  some  good  leaf  mould. 

Where  the-  soil  is  at  all  heavy  or  inclined  to  be  wet,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  raise-  the  soil  about  6  in.  above  the 
ordinary  level  by  the  use  of  additional  compost.  The-  roots 
might  be  spread  on  this  and  covered  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of 
the  same  material ;  that  is  to  say,  if  young  plants  are  obtained 
for  planting.  The  fleshy  ro-ots  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  very  brittle,  and  great  care-  should  be  exercised  not  to 
break  them  when  transplanting.  These  fleshy  roots  should  be 
spread  around  the-  crown  in,  a,  radiating  manner,  so  as  to  take 
full  po-sses-sio-n  of  the  soil  in  collecting  food.  October  is  the 
best  month  to  plant  or  transplant,  though  the  operation  might 
be-  performed  at  other  times,  provided  the-  weather  is  open, 
and  the  soil  in  a,  dry  and  workable  condition.  J.  F. 


Geranium  pratense  flore  pleno. 


The  ordinary  single  form  of  the  above  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  British  Geraniums,  but  the  double  form  is  more  durable 
and  is,  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in,  the  herbaceous  border  for 
the  sake  of  continuing  the  display.  The  plant  itself  is  later 
in  coming  into1  bloom,  -and  the  flowers  last,  longer  when  ex¬ 
panded.  Increase  can  easily  be-  obtained  by  dividing  the  root- 
stock  into  as.  many  pieces  as  there  are  crowns,  preserving  the 
roots  as  carefully  as  possible.  This  may  be-  done  at  any  time 
when,  the  plant,  is  at  rest,  though  March  would  be  a  better  time 
if  thp  plant,  is  to  be  cut  into  many  pieces. 


Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgium  IIoRTicri/rrniSTS.- — At  the 
•meeting  of  the  above  on  the  7th  inst. ,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  the  jury  of 
the  first  section  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  to  a  lot  of  cut 
flowers  of  Iris  germanica  presented  by  M.  C.  Kerckvoord  (with 
unanimity) ;  to  Hippeastrum  species,  presented  by  M.  T.  H. 
Pauwels;  and  to  Hydrangea  hortensis  fl.  pi.,  shown,  by  M.  de 
Vriesere-Remens.  Om  the  same  occasion  a  Certificate  for  cul¬ 
ture  and  flowering  was  awarded  to-  Azalea  pontica  alba  odorata, 
shown  by  M.  -Ch.  Gazelle  (with  unanimity).  A  Certificate  for 
culture  went  to  Ficus  japonica,  shown  by  M.  L.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier  (by  acclamation).  The  j-ury  of  the  second  section 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Cattleya  Mossiae  ronseleana,  to 
Laeliocattleya  canhamiaua  alba  (L.  pui’pu rata  x  C.  Mossiae) 
and  Cattleya  laibiata  Wameri,  all  presented  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  j 
Wavrin  (with  acclamation,  and  with -the  congratulations  of  the 
jury).  Similar  awards  went  to  Laeliocattleya,  canhamiaua 
albo-violacea,  exhibited  by  M.  A.  Pesters,  of  Brussels  (with 
acclamation)  ;  to  Oncidium  crispum,  to,  Cattleya  hybrida 
dolosa  x  lobata,  and  to  Laelia  purpurata  var. ,  all  exhibited  by 
M.  E.  Praet.  On,  the  same  occasion  Certificates  for  culture  and 
flowering  were  accorded  to  Miltonia  Roezlii  and  to  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  both  shown  by  M.  Th.  Pauwels.  Honourable  j 
mention  was  accorded  to  Cattleya  Mendelii,  shown  by  M.  E.  de 
Clerc.  Honourable  mention  was  also  made  for  flowering  to  | 
Oncidium  leucocliilum,  exhibited  by  MM.  J.  Vande  Putte  et  Cie. 
The  jury  expressed  the  wish  to  see  at  a  future  meeting  the  Gon- 
gora  shown  by  MM.  J.  Vande  Putte  et  Cie,  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae  var.,  shown  by  M.  E.  Praet. 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 

(Continued  from  page  486.) 

By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


Reverting  to  the  subject,  treated  of  in  our  last  article,  and 
assuming  that  the  constituents — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash — are  the  most  important  ingredients  in  a  manure, 
and  are  those  in  which  garden  soils  are  the  most  likely  to 
become  deficient,  we  see  from  the  table  already  given  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  certain  vegetables  how  the  stores, 
of  some  of  these  plant  foods  within  the  soil  would  be  affected 
by  the  removal  of  one  ton  of  each  of  the  crops  enumerated. 

Constituents  of  Fruit  . 

We  now  give  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  and  removal 
of  one  ton  of  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  fresh 
state  as  gathered  for  market. 

Amount  of  selected  constituents  in  one  ton  of  various  fruits 
in  fresli  condition ;  quantities  given  in  lbs.  :  — 


De  cription  of  Fruit. 


Strawbcrrie 

Apples... 

Pears  . . . 

Gooseberries 

Cherries 

Figs  ... 

Plums  ... 

Apricots 

Grapes... 

Raspberries 


Nitroge  . 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

lb 

,b 

ir‘- 

3'4 

2-4 

6'7 

2'9 

1-1 

4  2 

2*2 

0  9 

3-8 

1-3 

1-6 

3  4 

40 

To 

8-7 

2-2 

1-0 

146 

4  0 

0-5 

6’9 

4'2 

1-3 

6-4 

3'8 

3-1 

11-2 

3'4 

10-7 

7'8 

The  importance  of  the  element  potash  in  the  production  of 
fruit  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  foregoing  figuies,  and  more 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  growth  of  bigs  and  Grapes  ;  in 
fact,  the  maturation  and  sweetness  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit  are  particularly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  available 
potash  in  the  soil. 

Looking  at  the  above  data  without  due  consideration,  one 
might  be  led  to  think  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid  is  so  very  small  in  one  ton  weight  of  fruit 
that  these  substances  might  be  neglected  in,  any  manorial  ap¬ 
plication  that  is  given.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  much 
more  plant  food  is  required  to  be  present  in  the  soil  beyond 
what  is  actually  taken  up  by  the  fruit  itself.  There  are  the 
leaves  to  be  fed  and  nourished,  in  order  that  they  may  elabo¬ 
rate  the  nutritive  juices  for  the  production  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  structure  of  the  trees 
themselves.  Consequently  the  poorer  the  soil  may  be  in 
what  is  termed  its  natural  fertility  or  richness  of  plant  food, 
the  more  complete  must  be  the  restoration  of  the  ingredients 
carried  away  in  the  crops  of  leaves  and  fruit,  if  productive¬ 
ness  is  to  bo  maintained  or  increased. 

When  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees,  it 
may  be  some  years  before  any  considerable  quantity  of  manure 
is  required,  because  the  range  of  roots  is  so  very  extensive  that 
the  feeding  area  is  far  larger  than  with  ordinary  garden  crops. 
This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Woburn  Experi- 
mental  Fruit  Farm,  so  far  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are 
concerned ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  such-like  quick-growing  fruits,  which  must,  be  well 
fed  if  they  are  to  be  productive. 


Fruit  Tree  Requirements. 

Professor  Yoorhees  writes  as  follows  :  “  It  is  argued  by  many, 
and  sometimes  by  those  who  should  know  better,  that  fruit¬ 
growing  is  quite  similar  to  growing  ordinary  ornamental  trees  ; 
that  the  question  of  soil  exhaustion  is  not  a  matter  of  veiy 
gieat  importance,  provided  the  soil  is  well  cultivated;  and 
that  all  soils  contain  sufficient  quantities  of  the  food  elements 
to  ensure.  the  relatively  small  available  supply  required  by 
tile  fruit  from  year  to  ye^tr.” 

It  is  admitted  that  on  soils  of  good  mechanical  condition, 


well  drained  and  well  cultivated,  which  are  naturally  adapted 
for  fruit  as  well  as  other  garden  crops,  because  well  supplied 
with  the  essential  constituents — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  lime — the  exhaustion  arising  from  the  continuous 
removal  of  fruit  crops  will  not  become  apparent  for  a  long 
time;  but  it  should  be  emphasised  that  it  is  only  upon  soils 
which  possess  these  characteristics  that  the  growth  of  fruit, 
even  poor  fruit,  can  be  continued  for  any  considerable  period 
without  the  application  of  manures. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  specific  needs  of  kitchen  vege¬ 
tables  cannot  be  applied  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  fruit 
crops,  particularly  the  larger  fruits,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Grapes,  and  Plums,  because  these  differ  from  the 
vegetables,  first  in  their  habit,  of  growth  ;  second,  in  the  charac- 


Camfanula  balchiniana.  #(See  p.  555.) 
cer  of  the  produce;  and,  third,  m  their  relation  to  sou  ex- 
nausuon. 

in  Ule  urst  place,  vegetables,  as  a  rule,  require  but  one  year 
tor  cue  entire  processes  oi  grow  in  ana  maturation.  nun 
crops,  on  cue  oiner  nanu,  wim  out  lew  exceptions,  snow  mat 
me  purely  vegetative  processes  continue  ior  tniee  oi  loui 
years,  anu  wim  many  nnus  niucu  longer ;  wluie  alter  me 
urst  nearing  penou  uegins  toe  vegetative  processes  do  not 
cease,  but  are  coincident  witn  tne  growtn  ana  ripening  oi  Uie 
iruit. 

in  the  second  place,  the  product  of  fruit  differs  very 
materially  in  its  character  from  that  of  ordinary  iutciien 
vegetables,  which  mature  their  produce  and  die  m  one  season, 
or  are  entirely  removed  from  tne  soil ;  whereas  fruit  requires 
a  whole  season  for  its  growth  and  development — that  is,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  constant  transfer  of  the  nutri¬ 
tive  juices  from  the  tree  to  the  fruit  throughout  the  entire 
growing  season;  while  the  growth  for  each  succeeding  year 
of  both  tree,  leaves,  and  fruit  is  dependent  upon  the  nutrition, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  plant  food  acquired  and  stored  up  in 
the  buds  and  branches,  as  well  as  upon  that  which  may  be 
derived  directly  from  the  soil. 

In  the  third  place,  the  relation  of  fruit-growing  to  soil  ex¬ 
haustion  is  very  different  from  that  of  kitchen  vegetables, 
because  in  orchards  or  Vine  borders,  etc.,  there  is  an  annual 
demand  for  specific  kinds  and  proportions  of  soil  constituents  ; 
it  is  really  a  continuous  cropping  of  the  same  kind ;  there  is 
no  opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  garden  crops,  to 
correct  the  tendency  to  exhaustion  by  a  frequent  change  of 
crops,  or  the  growth  of  those  which  have  a  different  root  range, 
and  require  different  kinds  and  amounts  of  plant  food  in¬ 
gredients. 

© 


(To  be  continued .) 
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The  Herbaceous  Border. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Eremurns  robustus. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Eremurus  that  have  been  introduced 
to  cultivation,  none  of  them  exceeds  the  stately  grandeur  of  E. 
robustus  and  its;  variety,  E.  r.  elwesianus.  The  latter  owes  its 
distinction  merely  to  its  greater  vigour.  E.  robustus  usually 
grows  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  in  the  latter  case  2-1  ft.  to 
■i  ft.  would  be  occupied  with  a  columnar  dense  raceme  of  flowers 
which  have  been  variously  described  as  rose  and  pink,  but,  as 
usually  seen  in  this  country,  the  flowers  are  merely  flesh-pink. 
The  colour,  even  then,  is.  very  delicate  and  just  sufficient  to 
show  the  difference  between  it  and  E.  himalaicus,  which  has 
white  flowers.  As  the  crowns  are  usually  solitary  and  take 
some  years  to  reach  the  flowering  stage,  the  best  method  of 
propagation  is  by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced  as 
a.  rule.. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha. 

The  various  hybrids  which  have  arisen  between  the  above 
species  and  A.  caerulea  are  usually  ornamental  enough  in  a 
way,  but  it  seems  to1  me  that  the  colours  are  often  undecided, 
indefinite,  or  too  much  mixed.  I  think  that  cultivators  might 
with  advantage  endeavour  to  raise  varieties  from  A.  chrysantha 
without  intermixture  with  any  other  species,  in  order  that  the 
yellow  of  the  flower  might  be  intensified  to  golden-yellow  and 
orange.  There  seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  effected 
even"  at,  the  expense  of  a.  little  trouble  m  keeping  the  seed 
plants  apart,  from  others  while  in  bloom.  The  plant  is  very 
easily  grown  in  pots,  so.  that  for  seeding  purposes  a.  very  good 
plan  would  be  to  keep  the  very  best  in  a  cool,  airy  house  by 
themselves  until  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom.  When  the 
seedlings,  come  into  bloom  they  can  again  be  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  selection  in  order  to  get  the  most  intense  colours  and 
the  largest  blooms. 

Iris  ochroleuca. 

When  June  is  nearing  the  end  the  above  stately  Iris  makes 
its  presence  felt.  in.  the  garden  border  on  account,  of  the  hand¬ 
some  appearance  of  i^s  white  and  yellow  flowers.  The  falls 
have  a.  large  golden  blotch  on  the  disc,  thus  contrasting  wit  i 
the  white  of  the  rest  of  the  flower  beautifully.  The  leaves  are 
sword-shaped,  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  wild  I.  Pseudacorus, 
but  they  are  taller,  and  the  stems  being  about  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  they  just  overtop  the  leaves  and  show  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  Some  hybrids  have  been,  produced  by  using  the  above 
as  one  of  the  parents,  but  some  of  them  are  no.  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  original. 

Primula  sikkimensis. 

The  above  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  and  well 
merits  the  title  of  Himalayan  Cowslip,  even  if  that  name  be 
not  generally  adopted.  Strong  growing  plants  attain  a  height, 
of  2°ft.,  and  produce  from  twenty  to  forty  flowers  in  an  umbel. 
Each  individual  flower  has  a  longer  stalk  than  our  natice 
Cowslip,  and  this,  allows  tire  numerous  flowers  to  hang  down, 
oracefully  and  assume  a.  more  drooping  and  elegant  habit 
of  growth  than  the  Cowslip.  The  flowers  are  also  more  de¬ 
cidedly  cup-shaped  than  those  of  the  Cowslip,  and  of  a  beautiful 
clear  yellow.  Like  many  of  the  Himalayan  Primroses,  the 
plants  are  not  very  durable,  especially  in  certain  seasons,  but 
seeds  are  easily  obtainable,  and  a.  stock  can  readily  be  kept  up. 

Iris  Xiphion  Thunderbolt. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  Spanish  Irises,  but 
is  so  distinct,  from  the  type  that  some  of  the  older  botanists 
have  described  it  as  a  distinct  species;  under  the  names  of  I. 
sordidum  and  I.  speetabilis,  both  of  which  names  might,  apply 
very  directly  to  the  plant,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  the  botanist.  The  falls  are  chest  nut-brown,  with  a.  large 
orano-e  blotch  on  the  disc,  while  the;  standards  are  bronzy- 
purple  During  the  past  fortnight  or  so  this  striking  variety 
has  been  much  in  evidence  in  the  florists’  windows,  showing 
that  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  public  for  the  distinct 
effect  which  it  produces.  Not  only  this,  but  various  other  of 


the  Spanish  Irises  might  be  grown  in  gardens  where  the  soil 
is  friable,  well  drained  and  fairly  rich. 

Campanula  persicifolia  alba  grandiflora. 

Within  recent  years  considerable  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  the  old  peach-leaved  bell¬ 
flower.  The  white  variety  under  notice  is  quite  as  useful  and 
effective  as  the  blue,  one,  contrary  to.  the  usual  rule.  When 
grown  under  favourable  conditions  the  stems  reach  a  height 
of  2  ft.  to  2£  ft.,  and  flowers  produced  on  plants  of  that  vigour 
are  very  large1  and  handsome.  The  plant  is  so  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  pulling  it  to  pieces  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring 
that  no  difficulty  is  occasioned  in  getting  the  requisite  stock. 
The  plant  is  so  easy  to  grow  that  on  some  estates  in  Scotland 
where  it  has  been  planted  out  in  the  vicinity  of  drives  it  has 
become  naturalised,  and  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of 
itself. 

Incarvillea  Delavayi. 

As  we  get  better  acquainted  with  this  plant  it  seems  to 
prove  more  vigorous  and  hardy  than,  it  was  at.  first  expected 
to  be.  The  flower-stems  now  easily  reach  a  height  of  2  ft.  or 
more,  and  produce  a  raceme  of  large  and  sho  w}  flower’s.  These 
are  of  a  rich  rosy-carmine  with  a  deep  yellow  throat,  and  are 
both  handsome,  and  interesting.  A  fairly  deep,  rich  and  friable 
soil  should  be  selected  for  it,  so  that  no  superfluous  moisture 
will  lodge  about  the  roots  during  winter.  Should  any  pro¬ 
tection  be  considered  necessary,  a  layer  of  cocoanut  fibre  or 
coal  ashes,  might,  be  placed  over  tire  ground  in.  winter.  What¬ 
ever  covering  is  used,  it  should  be  removed  sufficiently  early  m 
the  spring  to  allow  the  soil  the  benefit,  of  sunshine.  After  all 
danger  of  severe  and  continuous  frost  is  over,  there  is  no, 
necessity  for  the  protection  any  longer. 

Kniphofia  caulescens. 

The  above  may  be  considered  a.  bold  and  handsome  species 
of  distinct,  outline.  The  leave®  carry  themselves  more  erect 
than  those  of  the  old  K.  aloides.  They  are  also,  broader,  more 
glaucous,  and  arranged  in  a  dense  tuft  upon  a.  stout,  erect 
caudex,  thereby  giving  the  plant  a.  distinctly  tufted  habit, 
almost  like  a  Yucca.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  short, 
dense  raceme  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  forming  a  conical  head, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  red  and  the  lower  pale  yellow, 
indicating  that  about,  half  the  head  is;  in  bloom. 

Lathyrns  undulatus. 

Some  years  ago  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  a,  new  Lathyrus 
under  the  name  of  L.  Sibtliorpii,  but  the  plant  ha®  since  been 
discovered  to.  he  L.  undulatus,  previously  described  by  the 
botanist  Boissier.  It.  is  a.  native  of  the  shore®  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  had  not  become  a  more 
common  herbaceous  plant,  many  years  ago1.  It  is  much  dwarf ei 
in  habit  than  the  common  Everlasting  Pea,  and  blooms  about 
tlie  end  of  May  and  in  June.  The  rosy-purple  flowers  recall 
those  of  the  common  Everlasting  Pea,  but  their  earlier  appear¬ 
ance  should  warrant  a.  more  extended  cultivation  of  this  plant 
in  gardens..  It  is  as  easily  propagated  from  seeds  as  thd 
better-known  specie®. 

Spiraea  Anmcus  Kneiffii. 

The  ordinary  form  of  Goat's  Beard  is  a,  strikingly  handsonn 
plant.,  even  when  grown  in  pieces  of  moderate  size  in  the  her 
haceous  border.  Finer  effect®  even  can  be  produced  by  plant 
ing  it  in  circular  beds  on  the  grass  and  allowing  the  plants  h 
develop  into  large  masses.  The  flowers  are  very  freely  pro 
duced,  and  form  fluffy  masses  of  creamy  white.  These  masse 
of  flowers  are  differently  arranged  from  those  of  the  Meadot 
Sweet  and  more  gracefully  disposed.  The  variety  S. A 
Kneiffii  merely  differs  by  having  the  leaflets  deeply  divide! 
into-  very  narrow  segments,  so  that  a  well-furnished  plant  ha 
a  very  light  and  graceful  appearance,  more  graceful  even  tha 
the  type.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  division  in  Match 
or  as  soon  a®  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to.  stimulate  fie- 
growth. 

Asphodelns  raxnosus. 

During  May  and  June  this  forms  a  stately  object  in  thebe) 
haceous  border.  The  leaves  remind  one  of  those  of  an  Eremina: 
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in  being  arranged  in  tufts  springing  directly  from  the  root- 
stock.  The  stateliness  of  the  stem  is,  of  course,  set.  off  in  this 
fashion,  as  it  is  itself  entirely  leafless  and  more  or  less  branched 
at  the  base.  The'  flowers,  are  large  and  white,  with  an  olive- 
oreen  midrib,  which  adds  considerably  to.  the.  beauty  of  the 
plant.  The  crowns  multiply  fairly  rapidly,  and  can  be 
separated  by  the  exercise  of  a.  little  care  not.  to  destroy  the 
fleshy  fibrous  roots.  Those  who  desire  the  plant  in  quantity 
would  do  well  to.  sa.ve  seed  which  is  produced  in  abundance. 

Paradisea  Liliastrum. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  this  plant,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  which  is  Anthericum,  but.  it  is  a.  neater  plant,  than 
the  other  species  of  Anthericum  coming  under  my  notice,  and 
the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  more  funnel-shaped.  It.  is.  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  though  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  in  a  wet  season  like  the  present.  Any  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  will  meet  its  requirements,  and  though  the  leaves 
are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Asphodelus 
above  mentioned,  they  are  shorter  and  neater,  so.  that  the  plant 
may  be  grown  in  pots  and  introduced  to.  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  by  those  who  are  fond  of  herbaceous  plants.  The 
crowns  can  readily  be  divided  when,  it  is  desired  to  multiply 
stock. 

Astrantia  helleborifolia. 

Several  species  and  varieties  of  Astrantia  are  now  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  but.  the  above  in  my  opinion  is  the  prettiest.  The 
flowers,  themselves  are  small  and  rosy,  but  the  bracts  really 
constitute  the  ornamental  part  of  the  plant.  They  form  a. 
ring  or  whorl  round  the  flowers,  and  are  lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated  on  the  margins,  rosy  purple  on  the  inner  face,  and 
green  on  the  outer  face,  variously  netted  and  marbled  with 
green  veins  on  a  rosy  and  white  ground.  It  is  really  more 
pretty  than  any  other  species  which  I  have  seen.  .T.  M  I. 


Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea. 

The  varieties  of  the  common,  Hydrangea,  are  now  fairly 
numerous.,  and,  notwithstanding'  the  fact,  that  we  frequently 
get. blue  Hydrangeas,  there  does  not  seem  to,  be  any  permanency 
hi  that  colour.  Some  cultivators  seem  to.  get,  their  Hydrangeas 
to  come  with  blue  flowers  without  any  trouble,  at  all ,  others 
succeed  partially  after  exercising  a.  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  and  others  never  get  their  flowers  to  come  blue  at  all. 

In  this,  particular  instance  we  call  attention  to  a  rose-coloured 
variety.  This  must  not,  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  form 
of  H.  hortensis,  the  flowers,  of  which,  in  the  normal  condition, 
are  of  a  pale  pink,  often  shaded  with  silvery  white,  except, 
indeed,  it  may  change  to  blue.  The,  rose-coloured  variety  we 
have  in.  view  we  noted  in  the  Coombe  \\  ood  Nursery  of  Messis. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,,  and  it  had  bright  rose 
flowers.  The  photograph  which  we  have  reproduced  was 
taken  in  the  nursery  named,  and  we.  could  at  the  same  time 
have  photographed  a,  bright,  blue  state  of  this  same  plant  which 
seems  to  behave  in  the  same  erratic  manner  in  being  blue  one 
year  and  rose  the  next. 

Many  people  both  in,  this  country  and  America  have  given 
their  views  with  regard  to  the  production  of  blue  flowers,  but, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  no.  one1  has  been  able 
to  give  a  recipe  for  the  definite  production  of  blue  flowers  at 
will.  The  rose  shade,  of  colour  we  have  described  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  depended  upon  to.  reproduce  itself  year  after  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  be1  perfectly  distinct  from  the  typical  pink 
Hydrangea. 

Campanula  balchiniana. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  origin  of  the 
above  Bellflower,  but  it  is  surmised  to  be  a,  hybrid  between 
Campanula,  isophylla  and  C.  garganica,  Supposing  this  sup¬ 
position  to  be.  correct,  there  are.  different  forms  of  the  last- 
named  supposed  parent,  so  that  the  results  w7ould  be  different 
in  the  progeny  according  to  the  parentage.  In  any  case,  it, 
makes  a  bright  pot  plant  on  account  of  the  copious  variegation 


oi  the  foliage.  Each  leaf  has  a  white  margin  of  varying  width, 
and  occasionally  the  leaves,  may  be  marbled  with  white,  so  that 
a  good  plant  of  it  is  veiy  distinct  and  will  please  those  who 
are  fond  of  variegated  plants.  The  star-shaped  flowers  are 
pale  blue,  resembling  those  of  some  of  the  forms  of  C.  gar¬ 
ganica,  and  in  our  opinion  are  inferior  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  to  the  foliage,  and  for  this  alone  the  plant  should  he 
chiefly  grown. 

Some  have  recommended  it,  for  the  rookery,  but  the  variega¬ 
tion,  we  fear,  is  such  as  will  preclude  the  growing  of  it  in 
positions  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather.  To  get  the 
best  results,  it  should  be  grown  in  a,  greenhouse,  pit,  or  cold 
frame,  and  kept,  fairly  dry  during  the  winter,  in  the  same  way 
as  C.  isophylla  and  its  relatives  are  grown.  Our  illustration 
was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones, 
The  Gardens,  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Edging  of  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

Gardeners  and  others  occasionally  desire  to  have  edgings 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  ordinary  Box,  in  order  to  give 
variety  to  the.  garden.  Flowering  plants  serve  to  brighten  an 
edging  and  make,  the  garden  more  gay  than  when  the  ordinary 
formal  Box  edgings  are  used.  Our  illustration,  of  an  edging  of 
the  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  shows  a  walk  bordered  with  this  variety 
in  the  gardens  of  Wentworth  House,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.  Tlie 


Edging  of  Link  Mrs.  Sinkins. 

gardener,  Mr.  H.  E.  Edwards,  describes  his  method  of  relaying 
this  edging,  showing  how  easy  the  variety  is  to  propagate. 
The  idea,  is  not  new  to  us,  seeing  that  we  practised  it,  many 
years  ago ;  hut  the  plan  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  owing  to  the 
custom  of  propagating  Pinks  by  inserting  cuttings  in  frames 
over-  a,  shallow  bed  of  fermenting  manure.  Tire  photograph 
shows  the  Pink  in  full  bloom,  though  it  was  only  lifted 
and  relaid  tire  previous  autumn. 

Some  time  during  September  and  October  he  reckons  the 
most  suitable  time  to  perform  the  operation.  He  simply  pulls 
the  plants  into  small  pieces,  ^eaeh  furnished  with  some  roots, 
and  laid  in  a  trench  sufficiently  thickly  to  form  a.  close1  edge. 
The  pieces,  become  more  or  less  established  before  winter  sets 
in,  and  when  growth  commences  in  spring  the.  plant  sets  about 
multiplying  and  strengthening  the  shoots,  that  are  likely  to 
bloom.  '  Pinks  are  usually  left  until  their  small  shoots,  become 
too,  crowded,  which  weakens  their  power  for  blooming,  but  when 
the  plants  are  pulled  apart  and  the  shoots  given  more  room 
they  grow  away  vigorously,  with  the  result,  that  an  effective 
edging  is  produced  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  In  the  cooler 
and  moist, er  climate  of  the  north  many  plants,  can  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  thereby  sac  ing 
a  great  deal  of  labour  in  propagating  and  keeping  the  plants 
ic  frames  over  the  winter 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  gardens  than  ye  wot  of.’’ 

Odontoglossum  Halli. 

This,  the  most  superb  of  Ecuadorean  Odontoglots,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Col.  Hall,  whose  name  it  bears:,  in  1837,  at  eleva¬ 
tions  of  8,000ft.  above  sea,  level.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid, 
elongated,  much  compressed,  with  acute  edges,  and  charac¬ 
teristically  furrowed,  a.  point  of  demarcation  when  not  in 
flower.  Leaves  linear  10  in.  to  15  in.  long.  The  racemose 
arching  scape  is  from  30  in.  to  36  in.  long,  many  flowered, 
eacli  flower  being  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  It  has  sub¬ 
equal  petals  and  sepals  with  reflexing  tips,  which  are  some¬ 
what  variable  in  colour,  especially  in  markings.  In  the  best 
forms  the  sepals  are  tipped  bright  yellow',  followed  by  a  large 
chestnut  blotch,  divided  two  or  three  times  by  yellow  bars  ; 
basal  half  yellow  with  oblong  markings ;  the  petals  are  more 
heavily  tipped  yellow,  and  have  smaller  markings  over  the 
basal  area,.  Lip  oblong,  pointed  with  a  jagged  edge,  pale 
yellow,  sometimes  white',  with  red  spots  and  a  bright,  yellow 
crest  of  two  comb-like  lobes.  A  handsome  and  desirable  ad¬ 
junct  to  all  collections. 

Cymbidium  rhodochilum. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Orchids  introduced  during  recent 
years,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  under  cultivation  in 
the  Kew  collection  last  summer.  It  is  a  robust  plant,  produc¬ 
ing  an  imposing  flowrer  spike  of  graceful  habit.  The  individual 
flowers  are  large,  and  specially  noticeable  is  the  large  red  lip, 
which  affords  a  splendid  contrast  against  the  background  of 
black-spotted  green  petals.  It  is  possible  that  this  species  may 
for  a  time  at  least  be  considered  a  rarity,  as  it.  is  reputed  as 
difficult  of  importation  ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  hybridist  may 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  perpetuate  a  series  of 
floral  gems. 

Dimorphotheca  Ecklonis, 

One  of  the  so-called  “  Cape  Marguerites  ”  forms  a  desirable 
change  from  the  more  common  kinds,  which,  with  its  graceful 
habit  and  floriferousness,  ranks  it  as  a,  useful  horticultural 
plant,  either  for  flowering  in  pots,  for  side  stages,  as  specimen 
plants,  or  for  summer  bedding.  As, a  mass  it  is  also  effective 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  The  Daisy-like  heads  are  produced 
singly  on  moderately  long  flower  stalks,  are  about  3  in.  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  about  16  ray  florets,  white  with 
a,  violet,  reverse,  and  a  central  mass  of  small  azure  tubular 
florets. .  The  closing  of  the  flowers  in  the  evening  is  not  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  as  the  violet  reverse  of  the  ray  florets  thus-  pre¬ 
sented  to  view  is  very  attractive.  Native  of  S.  Africa. 

Paeonia  lutea. 

An  interesting  species,  of  recent,  introduction,  possessing  a 
woody  stem  and  golden  yellow  flowers.  In  vegetative  struc¬ 
ture  its  affinity  is  most  to  P.  Moutan,  (Syn.  P.  arborea),  whilst 
the  colour  of  its  flower  is  most  closely  approached  by  P.  witt- 
manniana,  which,  however,  is  decidedly  paler,  and  the  plant, 
herbaceous.  It  forms  a  glabrous  plant,  producing  from  a  short 
woody  stem  ternatisect  glaucous  leaves,  the  stem  terminating 
in  a  flower  2  in.  to  4  in.  across  of  greenish  sepals,  and  six  to 
ten  concave  yellow  petals.  Time,  it  is  hoped,  is  all  that  is 
required  to  eliminate  from  this  species  a  golden-coloured  race 
which  in  size  and  usefulness  will  equal  the  prominent 
“  Moutans.”  Native  of  China. 

Papaver  Rhoeas  umbrosum 

Though  but  a.  form  of  the  “  common  Poppy,”  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  long,  narrow  border  at  present  is  very  difficult  to 
excel,  and  so  easily  cultivated  that  all  can  participate  in  its 
charm.  As  a  succession  to  the  gaudy  Tulip,  it.  is  specially 
adapted,  giving  as  they  fade  a  display  of  colour  which  they 
can  hardly  at  their  best  be  said  to  beat.  Many  of  the  flowers 
show  a  tendency  to  become  double,  possibly  not  a  very  desii 
able  feature,  but  if  the  tendency  goes  no  further  than  it  has, 
it.  but  adds  to  the  effect,  as  the  additional  petals  are  but  small 
and  feathery  compared  with  the  four  large  normal  ones. 


Soot  and  Wireworm. 


Mr.  Beckett,  on  page  460  of  The  Gardening  World,  advises 
a  good  dressing  of  soot  to  be  applied  to  Potatos  to  protect  them 
from  wireworm.  Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  few  late  Potatos  on 
a  piece  of  ground  where  the  tubers  had  been  badly  perforated  a 
previous  year,  and  I  scattered  the  soot  so  thickly  in  the  drills 
that  the  tubers  w'hen  taken  up  were  quite  black  and  as  badly 
perforated  as  ever,  and  no  freer  than  those  by  the  side  of  them 
planted  without  soot.  Our  method  of  planting  borders  and 
short  breadths  is  to  dig  the  ground  and  plant  as  we  proceed, 
but  when  we  come  to  a  few  rows  here  and  there  60  ft.  or  70  ft. 
long  the  soil  is  thrown  up  in  ridges  as  early  as  possible  in 
winter  by  digging  three  spits  wide,  throwing  the  two  outer  ones 
on  the  middle  one.  At  planting  time  the  bottom  of  channels 
are  levelled  and  manured  and  the  Potatos  set,  and  the  ridges 
partly  levelled  to  cover  them.  At  one  time  I  used  to  dm 
and  manure  the  ground  and  dibble  the  sets  in,  but  the  ground 
being  clammy  planting  could  not.  be  performed,  except^ in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dry  weather,  for  if  the  soil  was  at  all  wet  at 
planting  time  the  dibber  left  the  sides  of  the  holes  smoothed 
as  if  cemented.  Since  I  have  taken  to  ridge  the  soil  I  have 
been  nearly  free  from  the  attacks  of  wireworm.  I  cannot 
account  for  it  unless  the  exposing  of  a  greater  surface  of  soil 
lias  exposed  the  wireworm  also,  and  the  Starlings,  which 
are  always  in  the  garden,  came  to  our  assistance,  or  maybe 
the  seasons  have  been  in  our  favour.  Has  anyone  made  a  com¬ 
parative  trial  with  soot  as  a  preventive  to  the  attacks  of  wire- 

w™?  Wm.  P.  Roberts. 

Guerdon  Hall,  Preston. 


Weeds. 


There  was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  language  as  well  as 
in,  the  spirit  of  a,  cottager  the  other  day  over  weeds  when  he 
said  that  “  hoeing  them  was  no  use  j  they  only  grew  again 
directly  because  ot  the  rain.  I  advised  him  to  pull  the  weeds, 
under  the  circumstances',  and  he  admitted  it  was  the  only 
wise  course  to  take.  We  are  fond  of  advising  that  the  hoe 
he  freely  used  amongst  crops  at  all  seasons,  but-  especially 
in  the  summer  season,  when  not  only  is  it  desirable,  to.  destroy 
weeds,  but  also  to-  keep,  on  the  sml'ace  a  mulch  of  loose,  tine 
soil.  But,  then,  in  giving  such  advice  we  have  regard  to  what 
are  termed  normal  seasons,  and  not  to  abnormal  ones,  such  as 
is  the  present,  when  w'e  find  the  leafy  month  of  June  to  be 
beyond  a  dripping  one1 — rather  a  saturating  one — with  the 
heaviest  rainfall  on  record.  It.  is  in  such  cases,  with  one  flue 
day  and  two  wet  ones  alternating,  that  not  only  do  weeds  grow 
apace,  but  their  destruction  is  a.  matter  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty. 

All  sorts  of  chemical  agents  are  advised  for  weed  destruction, 
but  the  remedies  are  often,  worse  than  the  disease,  as  beyond 
killing  the  crops  we  wish  to  save  as  well  as  the  weeds  they 
poison  the  soil  for  some  time,  additionally.  Still,  at  all  risks, 
weeds  must  be  kept  down.  To  allow  them  to  remain  and 
smother  the  crops  on  the  ground  is  madness.  To  let  them 
remain,  and,  beyond  that  harm,  run  to  seed  and  fill  the  soil 
with  vast,  quantities  of  seed,  is  the  greatest  of  all  garden 
follies.  There  is  no  other  course  open,  but  to-  pull  them  out 
and  remove:  them,  and  doing  this  also  ere  they  become  large. 
We  cannot  grow  weeds  any  more  than  we  can  grow  ordinary 
crops:  unless  we  dig  them  in — not  by  any  means  always  prac¬ 
ticable  without  abstracting  from  the  soil  much  that  is  valuable 
in  plant  food  ;  hence  we  suffer  doubly  by  weeds  in  loss  of  useful 
crop  and  in  loss  of  soil  nutriment.  But  pulled  weeds  need 
not  be-  absolutely  wasted.  They  can  be  put  into,  a  heap,  and 
in  a,  damp  condition  will  soon  decay  and  become  vegetable 
manure.  That  can  then  be  dressed  onto  ground  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  with  Cabbage  or  winter  greens,  and  thus  render  some 
tiood  service.  A.  D. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  thesi 
,  juately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Thr  Gardening  World 
[y  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Variety  is  the  very  spice  of  life,  that  gives  it  all  its  flavour.” — Oouiper. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  < 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  { 

tE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  < 

r  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s  ; 
dement  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  > 

,  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  > 
nt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ( 
tCEED  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
ither  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
msidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  > 
lay  send  in  item?  of  news  or  comments  on 
ews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
eners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
icoessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ) 
sually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ^ 

IN  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ( 

ip  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ' 
.ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  S 
ion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 

!  o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

rhe  following  Coloured  : 

^lateS  have  appeared 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS. 

March28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON,” 
nd  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS.  S 

April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.—  CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

1  April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE.  ( 

May  23. — Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  ( 
iRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO  ( 
1ASIAS. 

May  30. —Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM  ( 
MOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  ( 
flOBILIUS. 

June  6. — Monochvome  plate  of  CALADIUMS.  ' 

June  13. — Half-tone  plate  of  the  ROCKERY  ( 
IT  KEW. 

June  20.— Half-tone  Plate  of  ZENOBIA  \ 
•PECIOSA  PULVERULENTA.  ( 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  [ 
Publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free.  •  ) 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a  ; 
Jalf-Tone  Plate  of  AZALEAS  AT  THE  ) 
3HENT  QUINQUENNIAL. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Coloured  ) 

Hate  of  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  < 
ROEZLII. 


A  Gloucestershire  Wild  Garden.* 

In  this  we  have  another  book  on  garden 
lore  running  to  something  like  230  pages, 
and  including,  according  to  its  sub-title,  some 
extraneous  matter  of  a  quasi-philosophic 
kind  between  the  author  and  two  of  his 
friends  named  Padre  and  Professor  respec¬ 
tively.  The  chapters  on  this  other  matter 
are  intercalated  with  the  other  chapters  in 
the  book,  but,  in  our  opinion,  are  rather 
foreign  to  the  subject,  coming  in  as  it  were 
a.t  right  angles  to  the  question  of  gardening. 
The  subject  of  gardening  is  sufficiently  large 
in  itself  to  have  filled  the  whole  book,  and  we 
feel  sure  the  author  would  have  done  justice 
to  the  subject  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
one  topic.  The  author  himself  says  that 
these  semi-scientific  discourses  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  some,  but  he  confesses  to 
having  read  a  hook  outlined  in  this  manner, 
or  interleaved  with  irrelevant  matter,  and, 
he  liked  the  latter  best. 

He  discusses  having  been  in  India  many 
years  ago,  and  reading  a  charming  book  on 
the  wild  garden,  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
making  of  one  whenever  he  should  return  to 
England.  That  he  has  been  successful  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt,  and  even  confess 
that  he  has  been  very  fortunate  in  getting 
a  garden  and  mansion  situated  in  a  spot  that 
is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  wild  garden — indeed,  one  of  the  rare 
places  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  having 
a  propensity  for  gardening. 

The  location  of  the  estate  is  on  an  outlier 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  facing  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  in  that  area  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  county  of  Gloucestershire  by  the 
River  Severn.  We  should  say,  then,  that 
the  estate  lies  between  the  Severn  and  the 
river  Wye.  The  whole  range  on  which  it  is 
situated  is  600  ft.  or  700  ft.,  in  height,  and 
in  a.  deep  recess  of  a  horse-shoe-shaped  valley, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  500  ft.,  above  the  river 
the  wild  garden  is  situated.  As  frequently 
happens  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  water  is  ob- 

*  “  A  Gloucestershire  Wild  Garden,"  with  some  ex¬ 
traneous  Matter,  by  the  Curator.  With  photogranhic  Illus¬ 
trations.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  Cl,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
1903.  Price  Gs.  net. 


tamable  which  can  always,  as  in  this  case, 
be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  beautifying  of  a  garden,  as  well  as 
being  capable  of  being  turned  to  utilitarian 
account.  From  this  point  of  vantage  beau¬ 
tiful  views  are  obtainable  down  the  river, 
or  rather,  we  might  say,  the  Bristol  Channel, 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  fine  days, 
when  there  is  just  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  to  render  objects  in  the  distance 
clearly  discernible.  This  latter  fact,  is 
always  apparent  to  even  the  most  illiterate 
who  live  in  hilly  districts,  for  the  moisture 
seems  to  bring  the  distant  hills  nearer,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  telescope. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  sub-tropical  garden 
the  author  discusses  the  occupants  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  general  features  of 
the  garden  itself.  A  discussion  of  the 
making  and  management  of  a  wild  garden  is 
given  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  but  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  the  first  one,  we  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  the  ground  when  first  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  wild 
garden,  sub-tropical  garden,  water,  and 
jungle.  The  garden  consisted  of  some  two 
acres  within  a  wire  fencing,  and  at  first,  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  forest  trees  and  three 
ponds  of  water  at  different  levels.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  garden  some  sixty  years  ago,  when  its 
then  owner  laid  out  the  garden  and  con¬ 
structed  the  ponds.  In  the  interim,  as  often 
occurs  in  human  affairs,  “  another  king  arose 
who  knew  not  Joseph,”  or.  in  other  words, 
cared  not  for  the  garden.  The  garden  then, 
a  few  years  ago,  consisted  of  a  few  orna¬ 
mental  and  many  forest  trees.  The  garden 
might  truly  have  been  described  as 
a  wild  one,  for  the  original  fence  had 
been  broken  down,  and  the  principal 
natives  of  an  ornam.ental  character 
were  Gorse,  Bracken,  and  Brambles. 
Amongst  the  ornamental  exotics  were  som“ 
fine  Deodars,  Araucarias,  Wellingtonia,  and 
Eucalyptus.  From  this  description  we 
think  the  author  had  no  room  to  complain, 
seeing  that  he. had  the  materials,  and  excel¬ 
lent  materials,  ready  at  hand  for  the  making 
of  a  wild  garden  ;  and  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  the  present  owner  simply  gave 
time  for  the  situation  to  ripen  into  excellent 
form.  When  old  trees  are  ready  to  hand  on 
an  estate,  wild  gardens,  and  everything  else 
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about  the  place,  may  be  made  to  assume  an  air  of 
antiquity  in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two  at  least. 
The  stately  old  trees  are  a  guarantee  of  this.  The 
author  was.  not  entirely  happy,  however,  for  the  bunny 
was  in  full  possession,  and  was  difficult  to  dislodge  and  keep 
out  by  means  of  wire  netting.  We  must  not  omit  mention, 
however,  of  the  three  subjects  that  had  originally  been  planted 
and  continued  to  hold  their  ground  when  the  author  took  pos¬ 
session.  These  were  hardy  Fuchsia,  Funkia,  and  white  Water 
Lily. 

In  speaking  of  the  upper  garden  the  author  gives  us  an  idea 
of  his  method  of  work.  The  upper  portion  of  the  garden  was 
a  jungle  of  trees,  brambles,  and  weeds,  while  the  ground  was 
in  a  boggy  condition.  The  fence  was  first  of  all  thrown  back, 
and  the  ground  generally  cleared  of  unnecessary  objects,  leav¬ 
ing  a  few  trees  for  artistic  effect.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
in  clearing  away  this  natural  jungle  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
rabbits.  In  this  upper  garden  is  a  tiny  streamlet,  which  keeps 
running  most  of  the  year,  except  the  season  happens  to  be  a 
veiy  droughty  one.  This  spring,  however,  supplies  the  water 
to  feed  the  two  ponds  at  the  lower  levels.  Wood,  water,  and 
elevation  are  three  of  the.  more  important  essentials  in  the 
formation  of  wild  gardens  of  uncommon  and  yet  natural  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  the  central  area  of  the  ground  are  masses  of 
rock  covered  with  mosses  and  Honeysuckles,  and  various  other 
subjects.  The  brook  is  also  fringed  with  Ferns,  showing  how 
easy  it  is  to  fill  in  the  details  when  one  has  got  the  essentials. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  show  these  Ferns  and  other  subjects 
growing  in  a  very  luxuriant  manner. 

English  and  Japanese  Irises  have  been  planted  in  suitable 
situations,  together  with  the  Californian  Lilies  (L.  pardalinum 
and  superbum).  Of  all  his  successes,  the  author  is  most  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  flowering  of  Lilium  giganteum.  It  took  four 
years  for  this  plant  to  bloom,  when  it  threw  up  a  stem  measur¬ 
ing  4|  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  carrying,  a  raceme 
of  twelve  of  its  magnificent  drooping  flowers.  This,  the  author 
exclaims,  is  surely  the  queen-empress  of  the  Lily  family.  The 
other  associates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this,  and  also  coming 
from  the  Himalayas',  are  Pinus  exceisa  and  Leycesteria  for- 
mo-sa,  which  he  calls  the  tassel  plant  and  describes  the  hand¬ 
some  effect  it  makes  with  its  red  bracts  and  purple  berries  in¬ 
termixed.  We  have  also  seen  that  latter  shrub  fruiting  splen¬ 
didly  in  Glamorganshire,  further  to  the'  west.  It  seems  to  do 
Better  in  the  west  of  England  than  in  the  east. 

Amongst  the  nobler  forms  of  herbaceous  vegetation,  we 
note  the  planting  of  Spiraea  camtsohatica,  here  called  S. 
gigantea,  also  Agapant-hus,  Crinum  capense,  Funkias,  and 
yellow  and  white  Water  Lilies.  Here  the  author,  rails  upon 
the  doings  of  wild  ducks,  which  have  destroyed  the  .Cape  Pond 
Weed,  although  he  admits  that  they  are  useful  in  keeping  the 
garden  clear  of  slug's-,  snails,  and  frogs,  which  were  pests  in 
various  degrees  to  the  water  plants  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
ducks.  The  latter  even  breed  here,  as  do  various  other  wild 
waterfowl,  so  that  in  all  essentials  the  garden  must  be  regarded 
as- a  typically  wild  one,  with  interesting,  even  if  troublesome,, 
occupants.  Voles,  water  rats,  and  mice  have  also  to  be  con¬ 
tended  against  in  gardens  so  situated.  All  these  things  are 
interesting  enough,  and  give  the  place  a  secluded  a,s  well  as  a 
wild  aspect,  and  the  makers  of  such  gardens  must  put  up  with 
some  loss  by  way  of  balancing  their  pleasures. 

A  number  of  strong  growing  Senecios  have  been  got  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  spoken  of  as  Ragworts,  but  that  named  S. 
arborea  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded  in  any  authoritative 
work.  It  is  probably  -the  nursery  name  for  some  other  sub¬ 
ject-.  Bam'busa  palmata  is  described  as  the  broadest  le-a-ved 
species  of  Bamboo  known,  but  the  proper  name  of  that  is  said 
to  be  Arundinaria  kumasasa,  and  it  has  received  various  other 
names,  including  that  of  A.  metallica,  shown  not-  long  ago  as 
a  new  plant. 

In  a  chapter  on  Bamboos  he  speaks  of  the  planting  of  various 
subjects  that  would  realise  the  tropical  effect  with  which  he 
had  been  accusto-med  in  India,  but  the  various  subjects  em¬ 
ployed  lacked  that  colour  which  would  be  supplied  by 


Dracaenas  and  Crotons,  necessary  to  recall  an  Indian  garden. 
In  speaking  of  the  Musa,  he  says  that  their  immense  leave; 
and  tropical  aspect  can  never  be  fully  realised  in  the  herbaeeou> 
border  proper,  and  in  that  respect  we  agree  with  him.  Musas 
require  shelter  to  prevent  their  immense  leaves  from  beino 
torn  into  shreds  by  the  wind.  Even  in  Hyde  Park  we  have 
seen  them  sadly  battered  in  this  respect  by  planting  them  ir 
situations  exposed  to  gales  of  wind  which  may  occur  durinc 
any  month  of  our  summer  when  the  Musas  are  planted  out 
The  term  “wild  garden”  at  first  employed  by  the  autlioi 
gradually  developed  into  the  sub-tropical  garden.  The  initia 
five  was  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  Bamboo: 
amongst  the  plants  more  commonly  seen  in  western  Europe 
and  the  Bamboos  having  once  been  planted,  other  subject: 
gradually  followed. 

In  discussing  the  names  of  the  various  Bamboos  employed 
he  speaks-  of  the  troublesome  classifications  employed  by  thi 
botanists  by  which  various  Bamboos  are  distributed  in  differen 
genera,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  flowers.  While  be 
wailing  the  doings  of  the  botanists  in  this  respect,  he  ulti 
mately  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  classification  lias  its  use 
at  least  amongst  nurserymen.  He  also  relates  the  facr  tha 
Mr.  Freeman  Mitford  ordered  five  Bamboos  from  as  many  urn 
serymen,  giving  each  a  different  name,  and,  to  his  disappoint 
ment-,  he  got-  the  same  species-  of  Bamboo  from  each  of  them 
We-  may  also  add  that  the  classification  is  necessary  both  fo 
botanists  and  cultivators  alike,  otherwise  neither  of  the  tw- 
classes  of  people  would  be  able  to  understand  one  another  i: 
speaking  of  plants  of  any  class,  as  well  as  Bamboos.  How 
ever,  the  author  practically  comes  to  that  conclusion,  so  tha 
we  are  at  one  with  him  on  the  point.  It  is  quite  correct  t- 
speak  of  all  of  them  as  simply  Bamboos,  in  the  same  way  as  w 
can  speak  -of  Wheat,  Oats,  Rice,  Rye  Grass,  Fescue,  and  Meadot 
Grass  as  grasses.  We  can  even  go  further,  and  say  that  Bam 
boos  are  shrubby  grasses,  which  is  indeed  the  case. 

We  like  the  chapter  on  tender  exotics,  but  think  it  migh 
very  well  have  been  divided  into  two,  for  the  simple  rerTsoi 
that,  after  speaking  of  tender  exotics,  correctly  so  called,  h- 
goes  on  to  describe  ornamental  species  of  Rhubarb,  Polvgo 
minis,  Gunneras,  Eremuri,  and  various  other  t  hirers  which  ar- 
bardy  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  On  page-  82  it  is  state 
that  the  New  Zealand  Flax  does  not  flower  in  England,  but 
like  the  Century  plant,  it  flowers  frequently  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  even  ripening  seeds  in  some  instances. 

The  book  contains  some  twentv-six  full  pane  illustrations 
which  are  monochromes  printed  in  brown.  These  have  tin 
merit  of  being  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  under  discussion 
for  they  are  views  in  the  various  parts  of  the  wild  and  sut 
tropical  gardens.  One  of  these  we  reproduce,  which  wall  giv 
readers  a  glimpse  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  immediate  neigl 
bo-urho-od  of  Lilium  giganteum  above-  mentioned.  (See  p.  551 


Azaleas  at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial. 

( See  Supplement.) 

Our  Supplement  this  -week  will  serve  to  give  readers  wh 
have  never  been  to  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  some  idea  of  tl 
views  to  be  seen  in  the  large  annexe  where  these  flotvers  at 
chiefly  exhibited.  The  large  -bed  of  Azaleas  in  the  view  repr 
sent-ed  was  the  first  prize  lot  of  sixty  plants  -of  a  suitable  si; 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  was  exhibited  by  Messr 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  England,  and  Bruges,  Belgiun 
The  plants  were,  of  course,  perfectly  similar  to  those  seen  i 
any  nursery  or  florist’s  establishment-  in  this  country,  as  v 
are  supplied  with  the  same  from  Belgium,  but  the  plants  show 
on  -t-his  occasion  were  of  the  very  best  of  their  kinds  ani 
amongst  the  more  recent.  The-  whole  centre  of  the  Ian; 
annexe,  in  the  upper  half  of  it,  at  least,  is  usually  occupied  wit 
Azaleas  of  the  Indian  type,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  anne> 
with  the  deciduous  or  Ghent  Azaleas.  The  group  of  Amaryll 
seen  under  the  staircase  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  K< 
and  Sons,  Liverpool.  A  group  of  hard-wooded  greenh oil¬ 
plants  can  be  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture. 


AZALEAS  IN  THE  LARGE  ANNEXE,  GHENT  QUINQUENNIAL,  1903. 
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CONIFERS  AT  KEW.* 

The  first  edition  of  the  “  Hand-List  of  Conifers,”  printed  in 
1896  liavin”'  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  necessitated  the 
second  edition,  just  to  hand.  It  has  been  revised  and  enlarged 
l,y  the  addition  of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  which 
have  found  their  way  to  Kew  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  1896.  The  revision  of  the  nomenclature  and  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Masters,,  who  has:  been  study¬ 
ing  Conifers  for  many  years  past.  The  Conifers  now  at  Kew 
include  2-46  species  and  45 1  varieties,  or  an  aggregate  in  round 
figures  of  700. 

In  the  pieface  to  the  second  edition  measurements 
of  exceptional  specimens,  several  of  which  exceed 
the  records  of  the  respective  species  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Conifer 
Conference.  These  include  Ginkgo'  bilo-ba,  Larix 
europaea,  Pinus  Coulteri,  P.  lanrbertiana,  P.  Laricio 
and  several  others.  The  Ginkgo  or  Maidenhair 
Tree  is  the  most  symmetrical  specimen  of  its  size 
we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
branches  into  two  main  trunks  a  little  above  the 
I  use.  The  European  Larch  was  felled  last  year, 
being  dead,  and  measured  105  ft.  as  it  lay  upon 
the  ground,  while  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  the  top  had 
previously  been  blown,  down,  making  an  aggregate 
cf  110  ft.  This  must  surely  be  a  record  for  the 
Larch,  and  particularly  for  the  sandy  soil  of  Kew. 

The  stately  Pinus  Laricio,  near  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Gardens,  measures  86  ft.,  and  is  the  finest 
Conifer  at  the1  present  day.  A  figure  of  P.  Laricio 
is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  “  Loudon’s  Ar¬ 
boretum  et  Fruticetum  Britanicum,”  dated  1844. 

This  is  described  as.  a  “  full-grown  tree  at  Kew, 

85  ft.  high.”  If  this  is.  the  same  individual  as 
above  mentioned,  it  was  then  a  stately  tree,  taper¬ 
ing  from  the  base  to  the  apex  ;  but  it  has  now 
greatly  increased  in  girth  throughout  its  length, 
and  become  somewhat  flattened  on  the  top,  though 
only  1  ft.  has  been  added  to  the  stature  in  fifty- 
nine  j^ears,  provided  this  was  the  specimen  figured. 

The  arrangement  of  the  genera  differs  in  a  few 
particulars  from  that  adopted  in  the  “  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,”  the  Yew  tribe  (Taxaceae)  being  maintained 
as  a-  distinct  order.  The  genera  Thuya  and  Cu- 
pressus  will  give  cultivators  a  little  trouble  till 
they  can  adjust  their  nomenclature  to  this  or  any 
other  standard.  In  the  “  Genera  Plantarum  ”  such 
names  as  Chamaecyparis,  Retinospora,  Thuyopsis, 
and  Biota  were  included  under  Thuya,  but.  even 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  “  Hand  List  ”  the  names 
Chamaecyparis  and  Retinispora  (often,  but  erro¬ 
neously,  spelt  Retinospora.)  had  been  sunk  in  Cu- 
pressus.  It  was  even  then  stated  that  the  merging 
of  Thuya,  in  Cupressus  would  have  been  a  more 
natural  arrangement,  than  keeping  them  separate. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  Retinispora  has  no  claim 
to  separate  existence,  for  it  merely  represents 
stages*  of  growth  of  certain  specie®  of  Thuya,  Juniper  us  and 
Cupressus,  several  of  the  forms  occasionallv  occurrino-  0n  the 
same  bush. 

^  The  synonyms  have  always  been,  and  will  remain,  a  puzzle 
:.°  horticulturists  until  they  adopt  a  standard  nomenclature 
like  this,  and  elect,  to  drop  all  antiquated  and  erroneous  names 
that  have  no  right  to  recognition.  The  difficulty  attached  to, 
and  inseparable  from,  a,  study  of  the  Conifers  must  be  held 
accountable,  for  the  multiplicity  of  names,  but  many  species 
ilmt  are*  quite  easily  recognisable  are  just  as  encumbered  with 
synonyms  as  those  that  are  more  difficult,  or,  maybe,  juvenile 


or  adult  stages  of  certain  well-known  species,  and  which  main¬ 
tain  their  peculiarities  with  greater  or  less  persistency  when 
propagated  from  such  forms. 

One  important  alteration  that  has  been  made  in  the  new 
edition  is  the  adoption,  of  Thuya  plicata  of  D.  Don  as  the 
name  of  a  species,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  variety,  as 
formerly.  This  is  the  Conifer  best  known  under  the  name  of 
T.  gigantea,  now  reckoned  a  mere  synonym.  Less  well-known 
svnonyms  for  it  are  T.  craigiana,  T.  Lobbi,  and  T.  Menziesii, 
under  some  of  which  we  have  grown  the  tree,  and  seen  it  so 
labelled  in  other  collections.  The  discovery  that  T.  plicata 
was  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  correct,  name  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Masters  as  recently  as  1897. 

Concerning  some  of  the  forms  classed  as  varieties  of  T.  occi- 

O 


Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea.  (Seep.  555.) 

dentalis,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  them  may  belong  to  T. 
plicata,  while  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  latter  may  yet  prove 
to  belong  to  T.  occidentalis.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
have  not  heard  the  last  word  concerning  those  forms  which  still 
remain  to  be  definitely  identified. 

The  Mammoth  Tree  of  California,  presents  an  interesting  in¬ 
stance  of  synonymy,  as  if  the  botanists  had  each  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  honour  their  own  particular  champion.  The 
adopted  name  is  Sequoia,  gigantea,  the  generic  name  being 
given  in  memory  of  a  notable  native  chief.  Others  named  it 
Sequoia  Wellingtonia,,  Taxodium  washingtonianum,  Washing- 
tonia  californica,,  and  Wellingtonia  gigantea  ''respectively.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  if  the  dates  of  these  names  had 
been  recorded  as  a  solution  of  their  right  of  priority. 
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Double  Primulas  from  Seed. 


During  the  winter  months  Primulas  of  the  sinensis  type  play 
an  important  part  in  the  decoration  of  both  glass-houses  and 
for  embellishing  the  dwelling-house;  and  rightly  so,  seeing  how 
easily  they  are  grown. 

Few  things  are  more  ornamental  in  a  vase  than  a  well- 
grown  Primula.,  and,  although  the  single  kinds  are  not  to  be 
recommended  for  cutting,  the  stellata  type  are  useful  for  this 
purpose  for  home  use,  looking  well  in  water.  But  the  plain 
flower  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  good-fringed  bloom.  Good  as 
the  stellatas  are  for  cutting,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  double 
forms  of  sinensis  to'  be  put  away  in  boxes  to  supply  families 
in  town  and  elsewhere. 

Last  spring  I  obtained  seed  of  these  double  kinds  iiom 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  This  was  sown  the  lattei  part  of 
March  with  the  first  batch  of  single  kinds,  and  all  were  grown 
together  through  the  summer  in,  pits  and  frames.  In  July  they 
had  their  roots  shifted  into  32-size  pots,  and  allowed  to  rennin 
there  till  the  days  got  too  cold  and  damp,  when  they  were 
removed  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  vinery  and  given  a  little 
warmth  on  cold  nights.  Here  they  commenced  to  flower  eaily 
in  November,  continuing  all  through  the  winter,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27th  some  trusses  of  the  double  whit©  were  most  useful 
for  wreath  making,  in  conjunction  with  white  Azaleas,  Cam¬ 
ellias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Snowdrops,  Orchids,  etc. 

The  rose  and  scarlet,  varieties  are  charming  to  till  glasses  tor 
dinner-table  work,  being  light  and  lasting  a,  long  time.  .  1 

used  some  for  a  week  by  changing  them  with  other  things. 
Those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  growing  the  old  double  white 

should  try  these,  and  they  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

J.  C.,  F.,  Chard. 


Meconopsis  cambrica. 


The  Welsh  Poppy  is  extremely  interesting  in  situations 
where  it  feels  happy.  In  the  southern  counties  of  England  it 
is  almost  necessary  to  grow  the  plant  in  shade  to  get  the 
best  results,  but  in  the  Midlands  and  West,  where  the  rainfall 
is  greater  or  the  atmosphere  cooler,  the  plants  thrive  without 
any  particular  care.  The  shady  part  of  a  rookery  would  be 
a,  suitable  position  for  it  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  plant  under 
more  appropriate  conditions  than  where  it  has  escaped  and 
sown  itself  on  the  banks  of  little  streams  which  have  passed 
through  or  near  the  garden.  Under  these  conditions  the  seeds 
seem  to  get  carried  down  the  stream  and  deposited  on  the 
banks,  where  they  come  up  in  after  years  and  make  thrifty 
plants,  which  flower  abundantly  during  the  summer  months. 
In  this  way  I  have  seen  it-  stray  a  long  distance  out  of  a  garden 
under  conditions  which  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  plant.  The  double  variety  with  orange  flowers 
is  a.  conspicuous  plant  where  it  succeeds  well,  hut  in  my  opinion 
the  single  form  is  the  prettier,  as  it  closely  resembles  the  Iceland 
p0,ppy  AlCHEMILLA. 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee.  June  9th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs. 
Worsdell,  Druery,  Saunders,  Massee ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Revs.  V . 
Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Larch,  Diseased. — Mr.  Massee  gave  the  following  report  on 
branches’ sent  by  Mr.  Elwes  to  the  last  meeting  The  ample 
material  sent  showed  that  the  diseased  condition  was  due  to  two 
distinct  causes  :  (1)  The  yellow  and  bent  leaves  were  caused  by 
the  aphis  known  as  Chernies  Laricis.  (2)  The  exudation  of  resin 
on  the  branches  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus  called 
Dasyscypha  calycina  (formerly  Peziza  Willkommii).  The  rela- 
five  immunity  and  susceptibility  of  trees  growing  on  varying 
kinds  of  soil,  and  occupying  different  positions  in  a  plantation, 


as  pointed  out  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  specimens,  can  only 
be  solved  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  a  number  of  planta¬ 
tions,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  carried 
out.  This  implies  field  work,  and  cannot  possibly  be  solved  in 
the  laboratory.” 

Diseased  Plum  Trees. — Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  reported  as  follows 
upon  some  specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting  :  “  The  fungus  will 
be  found  described  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal, 
vol.  xxvi. ,  part  1,  April,  1902,  at  page  742,  fig.  313,  where  its 
ravages  are  depicted  as  a  wound  parasite  affecting  the  wood. 
The  mature  condition  is  Entypella  Prunastri,  but  the  portions 
sent  me  only  exhibit  the  condition  of  conidia  known  as  a  species  of 
Cytospora.  These  appear  on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  Later  on. 
and  after  the  wood  is  quite  dead,  -  the  mature  pustules  of  the 
Entypella  are  developed.  I  have  never  seen  the  perfect  fruit 
exhibited  upon  any  but  dead  wood.  It  is  quite  akin  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Valsa  ambiens  of  Apple  trees.  I  doubt  whether  anV 
successful  method  can  be  adopted  when  trees  are  attacked,  but 
preventive  measures  may  be  used  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  healthy  trees,  so  as  to  kill  external  germs  which  may  to 
lurking  to  find  admission.  When  branches  are  seen  to  be 
attacked  it  is  better  to  prune  off  the  branch  below  the  infection, 
and  burn  the  diseased  wood,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to 
protect  the  wound  caused  by  the  amputation.  The  disease  is 
liable  to  spread  from  tree  to  tree  throughout  an  entire  orchard 
unless  some  such  heroic  measures  are  adopted.” 

Mangold  Diseased. — Mr.  Massee  showed  pieces  of  roots  cut  up 
for  manure,  as  they  were  badly  attacked  by  the  fungus  Plioma 
rabifica,  which  infects  the  sugar  Beets  on  the  Continent.  On 
inquiry  he  found  that  one-lialf  of  the  stored  roots  of  the  “  Yellow 
Globe  ”  were  diseased.  It  was  the  second  year  of  the  appearance 
of  the  fungus. 

Larch  Killed  by  Salt  Spray. — Mr.  Massee  alluded  to  trees 
some  twenty-five  miles  inland,  which  were  killed  in  the  gale  last 
March,  and  alluded  to  other  instances  when  salt  was  detected  on 
the  leaves  of  trees  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
Dr.  Masters  mentioned  the  remarkable  case  of  a  Japanese  Maph 
on  Messrs.  Waterer’s  grounds.  The  leaves  on  one  half  of  a  tree 
were  killed  by  salt  spray.  In  the  next  year  that  half  flowered, 
and  from  the  fruits  most  of  the  specimens  in  cultivation  of  that 
kind  were  obtained. 

Plants  Attacked  by  Millipedes. — Mrs.  Baxter,  of  Doncaster, 
sent  plants  of  German  Asters,  Stocks,  etc.,  attacked  by  milli¬ 
pedes,  upon  which  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows  :  “  They  are 
the  'Spotted  Snake  Millipede  (Blanjulus  guttu  atus).  It  is  a  most 
destructive  pest  in  gardens,  and  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  get 
rid  of,  partly  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  skins,  which 
prevents  most  insecticides  from  having  any  effect  on  them,  and 
partly,  that  as  they  live  generally  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  their  whereabouts  are  not  known  until  some  plant  is 
found  to  be  injured  by  them.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  common  salt,  is  said  to  kill  them  if  it  can  be  made  to 
reach  them  of  a  proper  strength.  This  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
effect,  as  the  insecticide  becomes  weakened  by  passing  through 
the  soil.  They  may  be  trapped  by  burying  small  slices  of 
Turnips,  Mangolds,  Carrots,  or  Potatos,  or  pieces  of  oil  cake,  just 
below  the  surface.  It  is  useful  to  stick  a  wooden  skewer  into 
each,  so  that  it  may  be  known  where  they  are  buried  ;  it  also 
renders  them  more  easy  to  handle.  These  pests  attack  a  large 
number  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
ripe  Strawberries.” 

Box  with  Insects. — Mr.  Saunders  reports  on  specimens  re¬ 
ceived  from  Rev.  H.  C.  Brewster,  South  Kelsey,  Lincoln,  as 
follows:  “The  insect  on  the  Box  edging  is  Psylla  Bnxi,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Aphidae,  but.  is  one  of  the  Psyllidae.  Spraying  the 
edging  and  the  large  bush  with  paraffin  emulsion  or  some  similar 
insecticide  would  be  the  best  plan  of  destroying  it.” 


Cyprtpedium  Crosses. — Specimens  of  Cypripedium  x  Actaeus 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  to  illustrate  the  reversion  of 
Orchids.  C.  Actaeus  was  raised  by  crossing  C.  leeanum  with  C. 
insigne  Sanderae,  the  last-named  variety  being  totally  different 
from  any  other  variety  of  C.  insigne,  as  it  lacks  the  large  spots 
on  the  dorsal  sepal.  C.  leeanum  was  obtained  by  crossing  C. 
spicerianum  with  C.  insigne  Chantini,  and  the  reversion  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  one  variety  of  C.  Actaeus  was  almost  a 
replica  of  the  original  form  of  C.  insigne  Chantini,  from  which 
C.  Leenanum  was  produced.  Many  of  the  other  forms— indeed, 
nearly  all  of  them- — might  be  described  as  good  varieties  of 
C.  insigne. 
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The  Value  of  Hoeing. 

“Keep  the  hoe  frequently  moving  amongst  growing  crops  ”  is 
'  advice  one  frequently  meets  with  in  the  various  periodicals 
j  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  garden,  particularly  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  as  the  value  of  such  an  operation  can  hardly  be 
over  estimated,  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the 
advantages  which  growing  plants  derive  from  a  frequent  use  of 
the  hoe.  In  many  instances  the  main  object-  is  the  destruction 
of  weeds.  In  such  cases  choose  a  bright  morning,  and  commence 
operations  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  sun  to  give 
I  you  all  its  available  assistance  in  the  completion  of  your  work. 
Be  careful  to  disturb  all  the  soil,  pass  the  hoe  underneath  the 
weed,  not  simply  beheading  it,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  deep,  or 
I  too  much  soil  will  be  left  attached  to  the  weed,  which  will 
materially  assist  ini  preserving  its  life.  Another  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  frequent-  use  of  tire  hoe  is  the  pulverisation  of 
the  soil,  which,  of  course,  gives  greater  scope  to  the  roots  of 
vegetables  or  flowers,  amid  further  hoeing  between  tire  crops  must 
of  necessity  cut  or  shorten  the  exending  fibres,  causing  them  to 
send  out  innumerable  smaller  roots  or  feeders,  which  act  like 
so  many  mouths  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  way  to  make 
every  possible  use  of  an  enriched  soil  is  to  provide  the  plant  with 
as  many  feeders  as  possible.  Pulverisation  also  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  by  allowing  the  free  ingress  of  warm 
rain  and  air  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  a  means  of  admitting  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture  to  the  roots,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
.  carbonic  acid  gas  taken  up  by  the  plants  is  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Another  point  to  bear  in-  mind  is  that  the  constant  applica¬ 
tion  of  water  with  the  hose  pipe  or  watering  pot  is  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  if  the  hoe  is  kept  frequently  at  work.  This 
is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  property  of  capillarity 
possessed  by  soils,  which  causes  the  water  from  the  subsoil  for 
several  feet  in  depth  to  be  continually  rising  to  the  surface 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Place  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  a  saucer  which  has  a  little  moisture  in  it,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  water  will  at  once  ascend  to  the 
surface  of  the  sugar,  which  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  explain.  Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  finer 
the  soil  the  greater  will  he  its  capillary  powers,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  spaoes  between  the  particles  are  smaller,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  greater  quantity. 

Now  comes  the  value  of  hoeing,  which  causes  the  spaces 
between  the  particles  of  soil  at  the  surface  to  become  large  ;  con¬ 
sequently  capillary  attraction  there  is  much  smaller,  so  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  moisture  rises  to  just  below  the  surface,  and 
1  there  stays  to  assist  the  plant.  It  will,  of  course,  be  seen-  that 
the  surface  soil  may  be  quite  dry,  and  yet  underneath  the  plant 
may  have  sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  it.  When:  the  watering- 
pot  has  been  used,  the  hoe  must  certainly  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
water  given  in  this  way  beats  down  the  soil,  and  to  a  great 
|  extent  prevents1  aeration,  as  well  as  causes  much  of  the  water 
applied  at  subsequent  waterings  to  be  lost  by  evaporation. 
And  further,  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  during  the  hot  days, 
which  eventually  we  hope  to  experience,  will  be  in  a  measure 
turning  to  good  account  what  at  present-  seems  an  excessive  and 
j  unwelcome  rainfall.  W.  H.  W. 

Pelargoniums. 

Go  where  you  will,  or  at  wli-at  season  you  like,  you  are  sure 
to  see  a  Geranium.  In  the  cottage  window,  tile  amateur's 
greenhouse,  or  the  swell  conservatory,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
I  stages,  from  the  plant  that  is  about  4  ft.  high,  with  a  few  leaves 
and  a  truss  of  flower  on  the  top,  to  the  well-grown  plant  of  the 
professional  gardener.  They  are  easily  kept  on  their  legs,  and 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  rough  treatment,  or  no  treatment  at  all, 

!  always  yielding  a  bit  of  flower.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  their 
popularity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respond  to  good  treatment 
with  a  profusion  of  flower  that  is  equalled  by  few  other  plants 
m  cultivation,  and  my  experience  of  their  culture  may  be  useful 
r  to  some  of  the  readers  of  “  G.W.” 

The  fhow  varieties  are  now  going  out  of  flower,  and  should  be 
stood  outside  in  the  sun  to  thoroughly  ripen  their  growth,  never 
allowing  them  to  get  dry,  and  giving  a  good  syringing  twice 
dafiy,  is  they  generally  have  a  good  bit  of  green  fly  on  them, 
and  are  subject  to  attacks  of  spider  at-  this  season.  The  first 
week  in  August  prune  the  plants  back  to  two  good  eyes,  and 
place  them  close  together  in  an  open  frame.  Hardly  any  water 


will  be  required,  two  good  syrimgings  a  day  being  sufficient  to 
keep  them  moist  and  make  tnem  break  freely.  After  the  plants 
have  made  an  inch  of  growth,  shake  them  out  and  pot  them 
back  in  as  small  pots  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  Shade  and 
syringe  for  a  few  days,  and  when  they  are  somewhat  established 
place  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  and  give  careful  watering  until 
the  end  of  December  or  the  first  week  in  January,  when  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  them  their  final  sniff,  24’s  being  the  most 
useful  size,  although  some  plants  may  not  require  that  size,  some 
being  weaker  growers  than  others.  The  compost  should  consist 
of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  half  a  part  dried  cowdung,  and  half  a 
part  leaf  mould,  with  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous. 
A  good  firm  potting  will  be  required,  and  after  they  are  back 
on  the  shelf  they  may  be  syringed,  but  keep  the  soil  rather  on 
the  dry  side.  When  the  flower  buds  are  showing  instead  of  clear 
water  weak  guano  should  be  given,  and  a  fumigation  is  ad¬ 
visable  before  they  come  into  flower. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  the  first  week  in  August,  and  in¬ 
serted  rather  thickly  in  a  handlight,  with  about  4  in.  of  sand  as 
a  rooting  medium.  When  rooted  pot  off  into  60’s.  No  further 
potting  will  be  required  the  first  year. 

Zonals. — Cuttings  of  these  snould  be  inserted  in  boxes  of 
light  sandy  soil  in.  February,  and  rooted  in  a  mean  temperature 
of  60  dogs.  As  soon  'as  they  are  rooted  pot  them  off  into  60’ s, 
and  when  -established  in  these  -  pinch  out  the  tops  to  induce 
shrubby  growth.  The  latter  end  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  put 
them  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  compost,  as  for  the  show 
varieties,  with  a  little  soot  added.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame  until  established,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  stand 
them  out  in  the  open,  on  boards  or  slates.  Any  growth  inclined 
to  run  away  should  be  stopped,  and  all  flower  buds  picked  off 
until  the  end  of  August.  These  operations  should  then  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Stimulants  will  be  required  all  through  September. 
I  found  blood  the  -best — -about  half  a  gallon  to-  30  gallons  of 
water.  The  last-  week  of  the  month  they  must  be  taken  into-  the 
greenhouse.  Care  will  then  have  to-  be  taken  with  water,  and 
on  foggy  days  hardly  any  will  be  required.  A  little  heat  in  the 
pipes,  and  air  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  floors  and  stagings 
kept  as  dry  -as  possible,  and  picking  all  dead  blooms,  are  little 
details  of  importance  if  the  plants  are  to  flower  until  the  end  of 
J  anuaay. 

When  the  blooms  are  wanted  for  use  they  should  be  forced 
away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  amid  not  cut.  One  drop  of 
florist’s  gum  dropped  on  the  stigma  of  each  flower  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  sterilisation  and  prevent  the  petals  from  falling. 
It  should  not  be  dropped  on  the  petals  themselves,  as  it  dis¬ 
colours  then.  H.  Arnold. 


The  Culture  of  Cattleyas. 

Wnere  possible  a  house  or  division  should  be  devoted  to 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias  ;  (but-  in  'any  case  the  house  should  be  a 
roomy  light  one,  fully  supplied  with  means  of  ventilation  at  the 
top,  bottom  and  sides.  A  double  stage  should  be  provided,  the 
lower  one  to  cany  sufficient  ashes  or  -gravel  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  moisture,  and  support  above  it  a  trellis  stage  on  which  to 
stand  the  plants.  All  the  strong  growing  plants  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  pots,  but  those  which  throw  forth  long  roots,  or 
are  of  lowly  gi'owtli,  are  best:  placed  in  teak  baskets,  and  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  roof.  Free  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  and  when  pots  are  used  these  should  be  two-thirds  fuil  of 
crocks  ;  over  this  place  a  layer  of  sphaguum,  and  then  place  the 
plant  on  that,  and  commence  at  one  side  and  place  a  compost 
of  two-thirds  of  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  sphagnum  among  the 
roots,  carefully  working  around  the  plant. 

Cattleyas  should  be  slightly  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pots 
they  occupy,  and  the  compost  made  firm.  The  best  time  to  pot 
Cattleyas  is  when  the  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from  the 
young  growths,  and  this  rule  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  As 
some  varieties  make  a  greater  length  of  rhizome  in  a  season 
than  others,  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  preparing 
the  receptacles  for  the  plants,  always  allowing  room  for  expanse 
of  growth  for  two  or  three  years,  as  Cattleyas  do  not  like  to  be 
disturbed.  The  temperature  for  Cattleyas  should  be  60degs.  by 
day  and  52degs.  to  55degs.  by  night  during  December,  January 
and  February;  65degs.  to  70degs.  by  day  and  60degs.  by  night 
in  March  and  April ;  a  minimum  of  70degs.  by  day  and  bOiegs. 
by  night  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September;  and 
65degs.  to  70degs.  by  day  and  60degs.  by  nignt  during  October 
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and.  November.  The  temperatures  given  for  the  colder  months 
are  those  necessarily  produced  by  fire  heat,  but  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  sun  heat  to  secure  extra  warmth  and  give  a  little 
extra  ventilation. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  heat  is  that  of  ventila¬ 
tion  hi  the  cultivation  of  Cattleyas,  and  air  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  plants, 
and  not  for  the  reduction  of  th©  temperature,  as  is  often  done. 
They  require  a  large  supply  of  water  at  tne  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  when  they  are  rooting  and  growing  freely,  but  when 
growth  has  finished  the  less  water  given  them  the  better  they  will 
be,  so  long  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  do  not  shrivel.  Damping  down 
stages  and  paths  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  weather  and  plants.  Some  few  species,  such  as  the  heat- 
loving  superba,  are  never  really  at  rest,  and  so  they  never 
should  be  dry  at  thei  roots. 

Cattleyas  like  a  clear  light,  and  heavy  shading  should  be 
avoided.  Roller  blinds  of  coarse  washed  material  run  on  sup¬ 
ports  that  keep  them  about  six  inches  from  the  roof  glass  are 
the  best,  and  these  should  only  be  used  when  there  is  a  danger 
of  sunshine  scalding  the  young  leaves,  or  making  the  flowers 
fade  rapidly.  Shading  will  not  be  required  after  September. 


The  Genus  Schizanthus. 

The  fringed,  or  “  Butterfly  ”  flower,  as  the  Schizanthus  is  popu¬ 
larly  known,  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  that  one 
could  wish  for  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  from  April  on¬ 
wards.  Probably  the  best  known  species  would  be  S.  pinnatus, 
which  forms  a  section  including  many  beautiful  varieties.  The 
varieties  of  pinnatus  are  exceedingly  pretty  annuals,  elegant  in 
growth,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  3  ft.  and  over, 
but  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should  not  be  to  grow  the  plants 
as  tall  as  possible. 

To  the  pinnatus  section  belong  the  following  varieties: — fe. 
p.  papilionaeeus,  a  well-known  variety  of  a  bluish  colour, 
deeply  blotched  purple ;  S.  p.  Priesti,  a  good  white  variety  ; 

S.  p.  atro-purpureus,  a  deep  purple,  having  a  dark  centre  ;  S.  p. 
Tom  Thumb,  of  different  shades  in  colour,  and  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  dwarf  habit. 

Schizanthus  retusus  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  ; 
tne  flowers  are  larger,  but  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the 
pinnatus  type.  The  colours  in  tfhe  retusus  section  vary  from  rose 
to  crimson,  with  an  orange  blotch ;  there  is  also  a  white  variety 
albus.  S.  Grahami  is  closely  related  to  S.  retusus,  the  only 
noticeable  difference  being  that  it  does  not  possess  the  yellow 
or  orange  centre. 

S.  wisetonensis  is  the  latest  addition  to  this  beautiful  genus, 
and  at  present  it  is  quite  unsurpassed.  An  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  1  bis  lovely  plant  is  to  be  seen  on  page  507  of  The 
Gardening  World,  the  number  for  June  13th. 

Those  readers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  recent 
Temple  Flower  Show  could  not  but  admire  the  exquisite  exliibit 
of  S.  wisetonensis.'  It  is  rather  dwarf  in  habit,  and  it  flowers 
profusely,  so  much  so  that  when  in  full  flower  scarcely  any 
foliage  is  to  be  seen ;  in  fact,  the  whole  appears  to  be  one  mass 
of  flowers. 

The  colour  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  being  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  rose,  but  by  continual  selection  other  colours  are  now 
being  established,  and  among  other  shades  now  to  be  found  in 
S.  wisetonensis  are  pink  with  deep  chocolate  blotch,  rose  with 
yellow  centre  and  brown  spot®,  but  at  present  there1  aie  no 
named  varieties  of  this  type. 

The  cultivation  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Seed  should  be  sown 
in  August  or  September,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  the  young 
pi  ants”  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  * 
They  should  be  potted  on  according  to  the  growth  made,  giving 
them  a  final  shift  in  early  March.  Herbert  Cowley. 


Strawberries  for  Forcing. 

As  the  time  is  almost  here  when  iliose  who  force  Strawberries 
annually  for  the  early  production  of  fruit  will  be  thinking  about 
getting  the  plants  ready,  I  trust  a  few  words  on  that  subject  will 
be  accepted  by  readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  In  the  first 
instance,  I  may  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  best  plan,  if  possible, 
to  take  layers  from  young  plants  which  have  had  the  flowers 
removed,  and  the  plants  left  solely  for  the  production  of  runners 
only.  Too  many  runners  should  not  be  taken  from  one  plant, 


any  number  up  to  eight  or  nine  being  quite  sufficient.  A  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  old  decayed  hotbed 
manure,  and  one  Dart  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  should  be  used  for 
layering  the  young  ^plants  into,  and  three-inch  pots,  well  drained, 
will  suit  them  admirably.  All  the  layers  that  are  not  required 
should  be  cut  off,  and  those  that  are  left  should  be  placed  m 
between  two  rows  of  plants,  leaving  every  other  space  for  walking 
up  and  attending  to  the  young  plants.  The  soil  needs  to  be 
pressed  firmlv  in  the  pots,  and  the  runners  pegged  down  with 
either  wire  or  wooden  pegs.  Each  runner  will,  as  a  rule,  have 
two  or  even  three,  small  plants  on  it,  and  it  is  usually  the  first 
one’ that  is  the  strongest,  and  consequently  will  make  the  best 
plant.  When  the  plants  are  layered,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  the  soil,  as  this  keeps  them  cool  in  hot  weather,  and 
Greatly  promotes  root  action.  I  have  proved  this  to  be  by  far 
the  best  plan.  Give  a  good  watering  with  a  coarse  rose  can, 
and  syringe  every  night  and  morning  during  dry  weathei  ,  and 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root.  This 
is  most  essential  at  all  times  during  their  growth,  as  if  allowed 
to  become  very  dry  they  never  do  the  same  good  afterwards,  and 
the  size  of  the  fruit  and  general  conditions  suffer  thereby.  When 
the  plants  are  rooted  through  the  soil  they  should  be  detached 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  week  or 
so,  keeping  them  close  for  the  first  day  or  two  until  they  have 
recovered  from  the  check  of  moving.  Ihe  best  pots  to  fruit 
them  in  are  clean,  well-drained  six-inch  ones,  and  a  suitable 
soil  would  {>e  two  parts  rough,  turfy  loam,  which  is  best  pickel 
to  pieces  by  the  hand,  one  part  decayed  manure,  and  one  part 
leaf  soil,  with  the  addition  of  some  half-inch  charcoal  and  bone 
meal.  The  soil  should  be  rammed  hard  at  this  potting,  just 
covering  the  ball,  and  not  potting  too  deep.  Give  the  plants  a 
wood  watering,  and  stand  on  a  bed  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  with  the  water  pot,  as  the  soil  is  apt  to 
become  sour  if  too  wet.  The  syringe  should  be  freely  used  while 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  as  a.  plentiful  application 
of  water  on  the  foliage  deters  that  dreaded  pest  red  spidei, 
from  making  an  appearance.  As  soon  as  these  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  weak  manure  water  may  be  given  twice  a  week, 
and  a  slight  dusting  of  Clay’s  fertiliser  during  damp  weather 
will  be  found  very  beneficial.  The  plants  should  be  stood  some 
distance  apart  if  possible  to  enable  air  and  sun  to  reach  them 
properly,  and  if  placed  on  boards  so  much  the  better,  as  this  will 
keep  worms  from  penetrating  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  As  soon 
as  frost  appears  the  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in 
coal  ashes  or  tree  leaves.  If  the  weather  is  severe  the  pots  are 
liable  to  get  cracked,  and  the  plants  suffer. 

If  these  directions  are  closely  adhered  to,  I  venture  to  sa\ 
that  "cod,  strong  crowns  will  be  the  result,  suitable  for  forcing 
at  any  time.  The  best  plants  should  be  picked  out  for  the  earliest 
batch,  as  these  will  stand  hard  forcing  so  much  the  better. 
Before  the  plants  are  placed  indoors  the  surface  soil  should  be 
taken  off,  and  a  good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  be  given  them, 
ramming  it  firmly  with  the  potting  stick,  and  watering  m  with  a 
rose  can.  All  runners  to  be  seen  during  growth  should 
pinched  out,  as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  plants  if  allowed  U 

stop  on  too  long.  . 

As  regards  varieties,  there  are  several  very  dependable  sort 
but  I  think  the  best  for  all  purposes  is  Royal  Sovereign,  f 
forces  extremely  well,  is  of  large  size,  and  travels  well,  wiucl 
I  consider  is  of  great  importance.  Viseomtesse  Hencat  d> 
Thury  is  another  good  one,  although  not  quite  so  large  as  Kora 
Sovereign.  It  is,  however,  a  free  setter  and  abundant  cropper 
The  new  variety,  called  The  Laxton,  is  said  to  be  a  fine  variety 
but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  or  noting  it 
merits.  R  Thatcher. 

W i  cf tyI  iP.'Ti is. .  T  j-eiines  ter. 


Market  for  Scotch  Potatos. 

Our  contemporary  “  The  Dundee  Advertiser  ”  has  recently  bee 
speaking  of  the  loss  of  the  United  States  market  for  Scotch-gro  >v 
Rotates.  There  is  some  compensation  in  the  fact,  however,  tin 
the  demand  for  Scotch  Potatos  has  been  growing  nu  the  Engiis 
markets.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Scotch  growers  have  nc 
been  the  losers,  seeing  the  English  market  pays  better  than  U 
American. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  wa 
awarded  to  “ T.  W.  Dollery ”  for  his  article  on  “He: 
baceous  Calceolaria  Culture,”  page  541. 
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SOCIETIES. 

WIRRAL  AND  BIRKENHEAD  SHOW. 

June  I7th  and  Idth. 

This  exhibition,  which  is  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Show,  has  for  many  years  been  held  under  most  unfavourable 
climatic  conditions,  but  has  succeeded  in  getting  three  fine  days, 
resulting  in  a  record  gate  and  attendance.  The  date  being 
much  earlier,  the  number  of  entries  were  much  less,  this  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes,  and  in  the  latter  divi¬ 
sion  the  vegetables  were  in  many  cases  only  half  grown. 

In  the  plant  classes  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Elim  Hall,  Wavertree,  was  fairly  in  the  running, 
winning  in  the  following  classes:  Group  not  exceeding  60ft., 
having °wel  1-coloured  Crotons,  fresh  Palms,  Caladiums,  Orchids, 
etc.  ;  ^ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  five  to  be  in  bloom, 
staving  good  Aralia,  Croton,  Palm,  Alocasia,  Pelargoniums,  etc.  ; 
three  plants  in  flower  with  a  well-flowered  Hydrangea  and  two 
Orchids  ;  one  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  a  well-bloomed  Hy¬ 
drangea  ;  stove  plant  in  ilower  with  Anthurium  Andreanum, 
foliage  plant  a  good  Alocasia ;  one  Orchid  with  Oncidium  mar- 
shallianum  and  three  exotic  Ferns. 

For  three  table  plants  and  one  Fern,  L.  Cookson,  Esq., 
secured  the  leading  awards.  One  Fuchsia,  George  Longley, 
Esq.  ;  three  Coleus,  James  Birch,  Esq.  ;  one  Liliuni  auratum, 
John  Lee,  Esq.  ;  and  three  Begonias,  Mr.  E.  Stokes,  gardener 
to  J .  H.  Ke-nion,  Esq. 

In  the  cut  bloom  section  Mr.  H.  Ogden,  West  Derby,  won 
for  the  hand  bouquet  and  12  bunches  cut  flowers,  including  good 
Bouvardias,  Ixoras,  Amaryllis,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener 
to  C.  J.  Proctor,  Esq.,  for  the  table  decoration.  Mr.  S.  Bell, 
vardener  to  J.  U.  Hodgson,  won  for  two  classes  of  cut  Roses  of 
tair  quality.  Three  ladies’  sprays,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Mather 
won  with  charming  lots. 

Fruit  was  only  moderate,  Mr.  J.  Jackson  (gardener  to  R.  T. 
Richardson,  Esq.)  winning  in  the  two  classes  for  Grapes  with 
good  examples.  J.  Lee,  Esq.,  won  for  Peaches,  and  T.  Brockle- 
bank  for  Strawberries. 

For  Vegetables,  which  at  the  last  show  were  exceedingly  heavy, 
the  later  date  being  more  suitable  in  this  case,  many  were  only 
half  grown.  For  six  kinds  T.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  won.,  having 
nice  Cauliflowers,  Potatos,  Peas,  Globe  Artichokes,  etc.  This 
exhibitor  also  scored  for  Leeks,  Cos  Lettuce,  autumn  Onions, 
Carrots,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Peas,  and  Cauliflowers.  C.  J. 
Proctor  was  successful  for  collection  of  Salading,  French  Beans, 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  Kidney  Potatos.  J.  Weston,  Esq.,  had 
the  leading  spring  Onions  and  Cabbage  ;  and  James  Birch,  Esq., 
Cucumbers. 

The  following  exhibits  were  awarded  the  society’s  silver 
medals: — Mr.  H.  Middleihurst,  Liverpool,  for  well-grown 
Liliums,  Spanish  Iris,  Verbena-  Miss  Wilmott,  etc.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  Wavertree,  for  his  new  patent  boiler  “  Eclipse,”  which 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  capable  of  heating  a  large  amount 
of  piping,  greenhouses,  frames,  etc.  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Shilton,  West 
Derby,  for  small  greenhouses  and  frames  suitable  for  amateuis 
and  small  growers. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester,  for  Ferns,  Palms,  and  cut  flowers;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree,  for  collection  of  cut  floiwers,  in¬ 
cluding  Gladiolus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spanish  Iris,  etc.  ;  and 
W.  H.  Lever,  Esq.,  for  a  tastefully  arranged  group  of  plants. 

[ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

June  23rd  to  27th. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  have  now  acquired 
a  permanent  show-ground,  namely,  Park  Royal,  close  by  the 
-1  station  of  that  name,  and  easily  reached  by  rail  from  Paddington 
and  other  stations.  The  ground  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Twyford 
Abbey,  on  the  western  outskirts  of  London,  and  exends  to  160 
acres.  The  soil  was  very  wet,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the 
previous  week,  but  the  opening  day  of  the  first  meeting  in  the  new 
grounds  was  one  of  the  most  summer-like  days  we  have  had  during 
June. 

The  attendance  was  fair  the  first  day,  but  if  the  weather  keeps 
fine  during  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition  the  people  may  be 
expected  to  turn  out  in  large  numbers.  The  show  was  visited  in  the 
afternoon  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  were  interested 
only  in  the  horticultural  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  found  a 
number  of  well-known  exhibitors  there. 

Immediately  on  the  rig[ht  of  the  main  entrance  was  the  impos¬ 
ing  stand  of  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of 
Reading.  The  stand  is  a  massive  and  attractive  structure,  built 


of  solid  English  oak  and  walnut,  and  comprises  a  suite  of  offices 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  grasses,  roots,  Potatos,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist  and 
horticulturist,  as  well  as  to  the  visitors  to  the  show.  They  had  a 
fine  case  of  Gloxinias  representing  the  best  of  their  splendid  strain 
of  that  class  of  flower.  Spanish  Irises,  early  flowering  Gladioli, 
Tritonias,  Liliums,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mignonette,  ixias,  and 
various  other  flowers  in  season,  ornamented  the  front  of  the  stand. 
A  fine  bank  of  Nemesias,  Stocks,  and  other  choice  flowers  formed 
the  centre-piece  in  front.  Along  the  back  of  this  stand  were 
numerous  Tomato  plants  in  full  bearing,  and  carrying  a  great 
weight  of  ripe  fruit.  Indeed,  these  Tomatos  formed  a  back¬ 
ground  along  the  back  wall  of  the  stand,  and  gave  to  it  a  bright 
and  interesting  appearance.  Peas  in  growth  were  also  a  feature 
of  the  stand,  and  termed  groups  at  various  points  in  the  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  been  celebrated  for  the  many  new  varieties 
of  marrowfat  Peas  they  have  sent  out,  and  visitors  may  see  a 
collection  of  these  Peas  in  actual  growth  and  full  bearing.  They 
are  of  dwarf  robust  habit,  and  bear  immense  pods  filled  with 
large  Peas,  possessing  the  true  marrowfat  flavour.  They  also  had 
collections  of  Melons,  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfield,  Marlow. 

Interesting  also  were  the  boxes  of  lawn  grasses  forming  the 
basement  of  some  of  their  groups  of  flowers.  Nor  can  we  omit 
mention  of  Sutton’s  gold  medal  educational  cabinet  of  valuable 
and  worthless  pasture  Grasses,  which  are  always  valuable  object 
lessons  to  students,  gardeners,  and  all  interested  in  Grasses,  and 
the  making  and  keeping  of  lawns.  At  various  international  and 
other  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of  the  world  they  have  been 
awarded  250  gold  and  other  medals.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  do 
this  fine  exhibit  justice  in  the  space  at  our  command. 

Next  to  them  came  the  stand  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
97,  237,  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C.  Their  stand, 
No.  2,  was  a  lengthy  one,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  fruits.  They  had  a  case  of  Gloxinias  set  up  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns,  Selaginellas,  and  Caladium  argyrites.  All  round  this 
was  a  panel  of  lawn  Grasses.  Another  group  consisted  of 
Rhodanthe  maculata  and  R.  M.  alba,  yellow  and  white  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Mignonette,  and  quaking  iGrassest  of  various  sorts. 
Round  the  front  were  Spanish  Irises,  early  flowering  Gladioli, 
Ixias,  Lilies,  Larkspurs,  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  Crassula 
coccinea,  Fern  Balls,  and  other  garden  subjects.  Fruits  of 
Tomato,  Duke  of  York,  were  also  shown.  Vegetables  included 
Broccoli,  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  etc. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  occupied  Stand  No.  3.  Their  exhibit  was  chiefly  of 
an  agricultural  character,  but  horticultural  produce  was  also  well 
represented.  The  front  of  their  stand  was  decorated  with 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Spanish  Irises,  St.  Brigid 
Anemones,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  ornamental  Grasses,  and  boxes 
of  lawn  Grasses  in  growth.  They  also  had  some  Gloxinias  in 
arching  glass  cases.  Amongst  collections  of  vegetables  they 
showed  Tomatos,  Onions,  Potatos,  Peas,  Carrots,  Cabbages, 
Tomato  plants  in  bearing,  and  seeds  of  the  garden  and  farm. 
They  also  had  collections  of  roots,  Grasses,  cereals,  including 
their  home-grown  farm  seeds.  The  Gloxinias  had  been  produced 
from  seed  in  the  short  space  of  three  months.  They  also  had 
considerable  quantities  of  seed  Potatos,  many  of  which  enjoy  a 
high  reputation. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  the  old  established  firm  of  seed  merchants 
and  nurserymen,  Chester,  occupied  Stand  No.  4,  and  with  all  the 
other  stands  above  mentioned  they  form  a  fine  front  to  the  show 
grounds  near  the  main  entrance,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  horticulturists  are  more  enterprising  than  the  agriculturists. 
They  had  some  little  groups  of  shrubs,  both  hardy  and  tender, 
such  as  Boronia  elatior,  Japanese  Maples,  Nandina  domestica, 
etc.  Amongst  their  floral  exhibits  were  Spanish  Irises,  Hydran¬ 
geas,  Crassula  coccinea,  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  Lilies,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Palms,  Ferns,  Calceolarias,  and  other  garden  subjects. 
They  had  a  sample  of  the  new  pasture  grass  Paspalum  dilatatum, 
which  they  are  introducing  from  New  South  Wales.  They  also 
had  exhibits  of  manures  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
purposes. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  92, 
Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.,  occupied  the  next  stand,  and  had 
exhibits  of  decorative  plants,  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  various  seeds. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  farm  seeds.  They 
also  showed  hardy  herbaceouss  plants,  Hydrangeas,  Sweet  Peas, 
Iceland,  and  other  Poppies.  Seed  Potatos  were  shown  in  some 
quantity. 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Johnson,  Twyford  Bridge  Farm,  Twyford  Abbey, 
Ealing,  W.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Mushrooms  and  Mushroom  spawn. 
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Messrs.  W.  Horne  and  Sons,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  had 
a  stand  containing  a  collection  of  Apple  trees,  Red  Currants,  and 
Strawberries  all  in  the  fruiting  state. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  seed  Potatos, 
Victoria  Broccoli,  Leicester  Hero  Leek,  Champion  Leek,  Cab¬ 
bages  Early  Offenham,  Peas  Yorkshire  Hero,  itclipse,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Ameer.  In  the  way  of  floral  produce  they  had 
Spanish  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  Alstroemerias,  Pinks, 
Antirrhinums,  Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Son,  Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the 
King,  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  like  the  last  named,  had  a  stand  near 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  show  grounds,  they  exhibited  a 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  but  their  chief  feature  was  a 
tine  display  ot  seeds  of  all  Kinds  suitable  for  growing  in  the  British 
Isles  as  well  as  for  India,  China,  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  other  colonies.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  models  of 
various  roots  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Royal  Seed  and  Nursery 
Establishment,  Carlisle,  also  had  a  stand  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  show  ground.  Amongst  their  exhibits  we  noted 
Holly  Golden  King,  a  tine  large  leaved  new  variety.  Also  one  of 
the  blue  Spruces,  Abies  Engelmanni,  The  Golden  Cypress, 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  lutea,  Sweet  Bays  in  standard  and  pyra¬ 
midal  forms,  Golden  Euonymus,  and  other  shrubs,  for  which  they 
are  noted,  and  brought  from  their  Knowefield  Nurseries.  In  the 
way  of  floral  productions  they  had  Schizanthus,  Hydrangeas, 
Lilies,  and  lawn  grass.  A  large  part  of  their  stand  was  occupied 
with  agricultural  seeds  of  various  pedigree  strains  of  cereals. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Old  Mill  Gates,  Manchester, 
also  had  a  stand  near  the  eastern  entrance.  Amongst  their  floral 
productions  were  fine  groups  of  Spanish  Irises,  giant  Mignonette, 
Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  early  flowering  Gladioli,  annual  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Anemones,  and  other  subjects.  They 
also  had  a  collection  of  seed  Potatos,  and  various  agricultural 
produce. 

Independently  of  the  floral  exhibits,  seeds,  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
duce,  there  were  various  other  stands  more  or  less  connected 
directly  with  horticulture,  and  which  we  may  class  under  horti¬ 
cultural  buildings,  and  horticultural  sundries. 

Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker,  Lawrence  Road,  South  Tottenham, 
London,  N. ,  had  several  artistic  conservatories  and  winter 
gardens.  We  were  particularly  interested  with  an  ornamental 
lantern-roof  conservatory  with  entrance  porch.  This  conser¬ 
vatory  was  fitted  up)  as  if  in  use  on  a  private  establishment,  and 
had  benches  inside  on  which  growing  plants  were  arranged. 
Several  plants  were  also  growing  outside,  as  if  on  the  lawn  of  a 
private  establishment.  Just  under  the  eaves  of  this  conserva¬ 
tory  the  sides  were  beautifully  pianelled  with  coloured  glass. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  The  Orwell 
Works,  Ipswich,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  lawn  mowers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  motor  lawn  motors,  driven  by  2|  liorse-power 
petrol  motor.  They  also  had  lawn  mowers  of  various  other 
makes,  and  patented  types,  including  a  pony  lawn  mower,  lawn 
moweir  carriage,  sweeping  machine,  and  edge  trimmers,  and 
various  other  garden  sundries. 

The  Odam’s  Manure  and  Chemical  Company,  Ltd. ,  109,  Fen- 
church  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  had  various  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  manures,  for  home  use  and  export,  also  various 
dijjs  and  disinfectants. 

Strawsons,  71a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.,  had  some 
spraying  machines,  including  a  new  design  for  spraying  seven 
rows  of  Potatos  at  a  time.  This  was  described  as  an  automatic 
machine,  from  which  great  things  are  expected.  They  also  had 
portable  machines  for  Potatos,  automatic  and  portable  Charlock 
destroyers.  Other  useful  implements  included  the  copper  knap- 
sack,  named  “Antipest,”  spraying  machines,  spraying  syringes, 
sulphur  pumps,  knapsack  powder  distributor,  the  spraying  pow¬ 
der  “  Strawsonite.”  This  latter  forms  a  Bordeaux  mixture  with 
water.  Various  other  insecticides  of  a  useful  character  were  well 
represented  on  their  stands. 

Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bon-Accord  Works,  Aber¬ 
deen,  exhibited  the  “Diamond  Mower,”  “Simplex”  broadcast 
sowing  machines,  and  other  subjects  chiefly  used  in  agriculture. 

Messrs.  William  Gaymer  and  Son,  Attleboro’,  Norfolk,  ex¬ 
hibited  samples  of  their  Norfolk  cider  in  bottles. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Fison  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ipswich,  had  a  stand  on 
which  they  exhibited  samples  of  their  fertilisers  for  all  Crops. 

Messrs.  William  Colchester  and  Co. ,  Ipswich,  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  their  special  fertilisers  as  well  as  the  various -materials 
from  which  these  all  round  manures  are  compounded.  Amongst 
others,  they  had  a  new  fertiliser  named  “  Verda,"  which  is  highly 
concentrated  and  quick  acting,  owing  to  its  extreme  solubility 
and  high  percentage  of  soluble  potash.  One  of  their  principal 
items  was  the  Gold  Cup  Barley  Competition,  particulars  of  which 


they  furnish  at  their  stand,  a  special  fertiliser  being  used  for 
the  production  of  the  crop.' 

The  Chemical  Works,  late  H.  and  E.  Albert,  Agricultural 
Department,  15,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  exhibited  Thomas' 
Phosphate  Powder  and  various  samples  of  raw  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “  Basic  Slag  ”  ;  they  also  had  Alberts’  Horticultural 
Manure  for  various  crops. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Smithfield  Ironworks. 
Leeds  and  New  Surrey  Works,  London,  S.E.,  exhibited  various 
patterns  of  lawn  mowers,  including  the  well-known  “  Silens 
Messor,”  “  Wheel  Geared,”  “  Multum  in  Parvo,”  “  New  Mon¬ 
arch,”  “  New  Century,”  etc.  Amongst  their  other  implements 
they  had  a  motor  mower,  leaf  sweeper,  edge  clipper,  tennis  cour: 
marker,  hose  reels,  water  barrows,  garden  engines,  garden  rollers 
garden  seats,  and  various  other  indispensable  articles. 

The  Watkins  Pomona  Cider  Co.,  Withington,  Hereford,  ex 
hibited  samples  of  Pomona  cider  and  perry,  in  casks  and  bottles  : 
they  also  had  on  their  stand  specimens  and  models  of  Apples  anc 
Pears. 

Messrs.  II.  Godwin  and  Son,  Jubilee  Cider  Works,  Holmer 
Hereford,  exhibited  samples  of  cider  and  perry  made  in  tha 
county.  On  their  stand  they  had  samples  both  in  wood  and  ii 
bottles. 

Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul,  Ltd.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich 
exhibited  a  conservatory,  plant  house,  greenhouse  for  amateurs 
garden  frames,  boilers,  etc.  In  the  way  of  ornamental  gardei 
furniture  they  had  rustic  summer  houses,  South  African  bunga 
low,  and  various  other  garden  furniture  of  a  rustic  character. 

Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bonded  Chemical  Works,  Shai 
Thames,  London,  S.E.,  had  a  stand  in  which  they  had  got  togethe 
a  large  number  of  their  dips  and  insecticides.  Amongst  othe 
things  we  noted  “  Niquas,”  a  new  non-poisonous  sheep  dip,  bu 
we  also  know  that  this  is  used  for  dipping  and  spraying  plant 
for  aphides  and  red  spider.  They  also  staged  tobacco  juice 
tobacco  powder,  and  fly  powder,  used  for  various  agricultural  an 
horticultural  purposes.  Another  preparation  was  named  th 
“Tobacco  Slug  Destroyer.”  We  also  noted  that  “Niquas”  i 
largely  used  for  hop  washing,  and  also  for  the  destruction  c 
aphides  on  fruit  trees.  This  article  has  been  well  tried  by  variou 
gardeners  all  over  the  country,  -whose  testimony  is  ample  t 
demonstrate  the  value  of  this  insecticide  for  plants  and  fruits  i: 
the  garden.  One  of  the  most  important  points  about  it  is  tha 
it  is  not  poisonous,  and  can  therefore  be  used  with  safety  wher 
a  poisonous  article  would  be  objectionable  or  prohibitive. 

Messrs.  Merry  weather  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Greenwich  Road,  S.E. 
and  63,  Long  Acre,  W.C.,  had  a  large  number  of  fire  engines  am 
motors  of  various  descriptions.  Amongst  their  horticultura 
sundries  were  the  “Alexandria”  garden  engine,  with  hose  anc 
spreader  ;  also  a  single  and  double  barrel  barrow  pump,  with  host 
and  fittings,  hose  pipes,  and  various  other  requisites  for  spraying, 
watering,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Heathman  and  Co.,  Rectory  Road,  Parson: 
Green,  London,  S.W.,  had  a  great  variety  of  material,  includin' 
various  pumps,  with  other  necessary  gear.  They  also  had  the  hos 
for  fire,  garden,  and  sewage  in  great  variety.  Their  telescopi 
ladders,  trestles,  steps,  and  scaffolds  all  have  their  use. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies  had  another  stand  be 
sides  that  above  mentioned,  consisting  chiefly  of  agriculture 
implements,  but  amongst  them  was  a  Potato  digger  of  considei 
able  interest. 

Messrs.  Messenger  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Midland  Horticulture 
Works,  Loughborough,  had  numerous  glasshouses,  including  a 
ornamental  conservatory  ;  they  also  had  various  other  glasshouse 
of  different  patterns,  various  garden  sundries,  including  th 
“  Loughborough  ”  plant  protector ;  also  conservatory  purnj 
heating  apparatus,  radiators,  and  other  material  in  conuectio 
with  the  heating  of  such  structures. 


Kentish  Cherry  Crop. — The  Kentish  Cherry  crop  is  pra< 
tically  a  failure.  Many  orchards  which  are  usually  included  i 
the  June  auction  sales — the  fruit  being  sold  in  its  green  state  o 
the  trees — have  not,  this  year,  been  entered  on  account  of  th 
small  quantity  of  Cherries  that  have  developed.  The  blossoi 
was  exceptionally  heavy,  and,  had  all  gone  well,  the  crop  woul 
have  been  the  largest  for  many  years  past  ;  but  the  severe  frost 
that  occurred  in  April  ruined  the  prospects,  though  some  of  tl 
largest  growers  did  not,  at  the  time,  fear  any  serious  anioui 
of  injury.  In  the  extensive  fruit  district  between  Sittingbourr 
and  Canterbury  such  a  distinct  failure  in  the  Cherry  orchari 
has  not  been  experienced  for  many  years. 
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Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Horticultural  Society. — The 
nonthly  show  and  lecture  of  the  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  and 
District  Horticultural  Society  took  place  in  the  lower  Central 
Hall.  As  the  spring  season  advances  the  numlber  of  competitors 
a  the  show  increases,  and  the  more  gorgeous  flowers  of  the 
leason  were  much  in  evidence,  the  exhibition  proving  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Messrs.  J.  Miller,  G.  E.  Lyon,  and  F.  Deller  judged 

the  exhibits.  *  *  * 

Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — The  monthly  exhibition  of  plants  in  connection  with 
this  society,  with  the  usual  lecture,  took  place  at  the  Norwich 
Hall,  Romford  Road.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  “  The  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  Tornados, ”  and  was  ably  handled  by  that  well-known 
expert  in  horticulture,  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  of  New  Cross.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  evolution  of  the  fruitful  plant,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  propagation.  Out¬ 
door  culture,  he  remarked,  was  admirably  adapted  for  many 
parts  of  the  district,  whilst  those  who-  were  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  glass  structure  were,  with  a  little  trouble,  in  a 
position  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  this  succulent  fruit  for  them¬ 
selves  and  friends.  The  enemies  of  Tomato  plants,  althoug'h 
possessing  small  bodies,  rejoiced  in  particularly  long  names  ; 

these  insects  with  care  and  attention  could  be  overcome. 

*  *  * 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southampton.— 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  an  exhibition  was  held  in  a 
marquee  on  the  ground,  a  small  extra  charge  being  made  for  en¬ 
trance  to  the  tent.  It  was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  though 
tiie  number  of  exhibits  in  some  of  the  classes  was  not  very  large, 
the  quality  was  far  and  away  superior  to  the  ordinary  country 
shows.  The  beautiful  floral  collection  was  admirably  staged, 
and  set  off  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Some  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  there  were  Messrs.  Ban-  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
London ;  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Shirley  Nursery,  Southampton ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton;  Messrs.  Hillier  and  Sons,  Win¬ 
chester  ;  R.  B.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil ;  Halley  and  Sons,  Bit- 
teme  Park  ;  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard  ;  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son, 
Red  Lodge;  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch;  and  Mr.  C. 
Dymott,  Milllbrook.  The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried 

out  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Fuidge. 

*  *  * 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — By  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  his  beautiful 
grounds  at  Highbury  were  ion  the  17th  inst.  visited  by  upwards 
of  100  members  and  lady  friends  of  this  society.  The  regular 
annual  outing  will,  however,  be  to  Trentham  Hall  Gardens,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  on  July  15th.  The  almost  more 
tiian  ordinary  display  of  Orchids  ini  flower,  considering  the 
supply  required  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  London  residence  during 
the  season,  formed  a  very  interesting  feature.  Several  other 
sections  of  .he  greenhouses,  containing  Gloxinias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  Calceolarias,  were  greatly  admired  ;  while  the  new  alpine 
and  rockery  garden,  and  a  more  recently-formed  “  Dutch  garden  ” 
or  parterre,  were  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  Messrs.  Deacon 
and  Maokay  (the  respective  head  gardenler  and  Orchid  grower) 
were  heartily  thanked  for  their  courteous  attention,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Jones  (the  vice-chairman  of  the  association)  proposed, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bick,  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be 

sent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  generosity. 

*  *  * 

Table  Decoration  at  Regent’s  Park. — The  art  of  table  deco¬ 
ration  received  agreeable  illustration  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  the 
students  at  the  Practical  Gardening  School  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  capabilities.  The  designs 
were  not  very  numerous,  but  as  a  rule  they  possessed  consider- 
I  able  merit.  Trie  first  prize  for  decorations,  in  which  vases  were 
I  employed,  fell  to  Miss  Child,  who  relied  on  Sweet  Peas  of  a 
light  pink  hue  with  Gypsophila.  Miss  Sowerby,  who  took  fifth 
premium,  presented  an-  exhibit  with  the  same  characteristics, 
save  that  Asparagus  trails  were  employed  instead  of  Smilax. 
Blue  and  white  Cornflowers,  charmingly  disposed,  secured 
second  honours  for  Miss  Morley.  For  table  decorations,  without 
vases,  the  first  prize  was  voted  to  Miss  Scargill,  Who  showed 
wired  Roses,  with  Rose  leaves  and  Asparagus,  while  an  extra 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Sowerby,  who  had  made  a  pretty  fire-screen 
of  Spanish  Iris.  Ormge  and  yellow  Poppies,  Marguerites  and 
grasses,  and  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium  all  had  their  votaries.  The 
exhibition  proved  a  pleasant  adjunct  to  the  Rhododendron  show 
in  Regent’s  Park,  and  there  was  music  on  the  lawn  by  the  band 
of  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 


Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — “Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural 
Structures  ”  was  the  title  of  the  paper  read  before  the  members 
of  this  society,  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
George  Street,  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  the  subject  found  a  worthy 
exponent  in  the  society’s  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  who 
from  Die  commencement  to  the  conclusion  made  his  remarks 
lucid  and  interesting  to  those  assembled.  The  lecturer  alluded 
to  the  adoption  of  hot  water  as  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
required  heat,  because  by  this  system  it  was  safe,  effectual,  an  t 
economical.  Its  origin  dates  back  for  many  years,  but  not  until 
1822  was  any  decided  improvement  made  in  the.  apparatus,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  energies  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  distinguished  archi¬ 
tect,  that  the  foundation,  of  the  present  system  was  introduced. 
In  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  after  some  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  the  best  boiler  is  the  upright  or  spiral  tubular  form,  these 
being  very  powerful,  and  can:  at  all  times  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
perly  perform  their  work  if  due  attention  is  paid  them.  The 
different  temperatures  required  were  classified  under  three  head¬ 
ings,  viz.,  stove,  intermediate,  and  greenhouse,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion;  of  piping  the  lecturer  advised  was  1  ft.  of  4  in.  pipe 
to  every  20  cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  stove,  1  ft.  of  4  in.  pipe  to 
every  30  cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  intermediate,  and  1  ft.  of 
4  in.  pipe  to  every  40  cubic  feet-  of  air  for  the  greenhouse. 
Valves  should  be.  placed  in  the  flow  and  return  pipes  in  each 
compartment  to  regulate  the  heat ;  also  air  taps  should  be  placed 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  piping. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  first  summer  evening  meeting  of  the  above 
association,  was  held  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter,  at  Bear  Wood,  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  evening  was  spent  by  upwards  of  80  members,  who 
journeyed  by  various  means — the  cycle  predominating.  The 
party  met  at  the  “  Nursery,”  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
W.  Barnes,  the  head  gardener,  late  foreman  at  Sandringham, 
the  splendid  range  of  new  glass  houses  was  inspected.  The  first 
thing  that  claimed  the  special  attention  of  the  visitors  was  the 
magnificent  crops  of  Melons,  and  a  finer  display  of  this  luscious 
fruit  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  a  private  establishment, 
■throughout  the  country,  and  was  evidence  that  Mr.  Barnes  had 
a  thorough  experience  in  this  department  of  horticulture.  The 
plants  were  in  different  stages  of  development,  and  there  were 
upwards  of  100  fruits  ready  for  the  table.  The  varieties  prin¬ 
cipally  grown  were  a  seedling,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Eureka  and  another  variety  of  Sutton’s  introductions  and  Ring¬ 
leader.  A  house  was  devoted  to  Tomatos  in  pots,  and  the  plants 
were  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  splendid  fruit.  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  were  excellent  crops  ;  especially  noticeable  was 
a  tree  of  Royal  George  Peach,  27  years  old,  which  had  never 
failed  to  give  good  results,  and  this  year  was  bearing  a  record 
crop.  The  young  Vines  planted  by  Mr.  Barnes  are  a  credit, 
and  promise  great  things  in  the  future  by  the  appearance  of 
their  foliage  and  grand  growth.  Passing  on  to  the  Carnation 
house,  the  members  were  particularly  struck  with  the  healthy 
foliage  of  the  plants.  Over  1,000  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
Malmaisons  are  grown,  which  were  just  coming  into  flower,  and 
promise  a  wonderful  display.  In  another  house  close  upon 
1,000  young  tree  Carnations  were  noted.  A  splendid,  batch  of 
Calanthes  is  being  worked  up  ;  also  a  grand  stock  of  young 
Crotons,.  Caladiums,  Palms,  Ferns, «etc.,  grown  for  house  decora¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  great  item  at  Bear  Wood.  Out  of  doors  a  batch 
of  1,300  Chrysanthemums  claimed  attention,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  untoward  season,  Strawberries,  Peas,  and  other  Vege¬ 
tables  were  looking  well.  On  the  Terrace  Gardens  the  beds  of 
Tea  Roses,  with  a  ground  work  of  Violas,  will  certainly  make  a 
brilliant  display  during  next  month,  as  will  Sweet  Peas,  which 
have  been  planted  largely.  Bear  Wood  for  many  years  has  been 
noted  throughout  the  district  for  the  Rhododendrons  ;  the  late 
Mr.  John  Walter  not  only  planted  them  in  his  private  grounds, 
but  by  the  wayside,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  wend  their  way 
annually  to  the  village  to  see  them.  Notwithstanding  the  frosts 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  Azaleas,  the  Rhododendrons  are 
blooming  profusely.  ”  Before  separating,  the  President,  Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  for  their  kindness  in  throwing  open  their  gardens 
and  grounds  to  the  members,  and  to  Mr.  Barnes  for  his  kind 
attention  to  the  party.  As  one  of  the  meetings  during  the 
autumn  session,  according  to  arrangement  already  made,  will 
he  devoted  to  the  criticisms  or  otherwise  of  Mr.  Barnes’s 
methods  of  culture,  etc.,  many  notes  were  taken  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  evening  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest, 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


JUNE. 

24th.— Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  Wight  Rose  Show  (or  follow- 

(three  days).  ing  day).  Jersey  Rose  Show. 

#th. — R.H.S.  Show  at  Holland  27th.— Windsor  Rose  Show. 

House  (two  days).  Isle  of 

JULY. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(J.,B.  D.)  1,  Campanula  pulla  ;  2,  Campanula  glomerata ;  3, 
Saxifraga  Geiun  ;  4,  Hemerocallis  fulva  ;  5,  Linaria  purpurea  ;  6, 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca ;  7,  Chrysanthemum  maximum.— 

(C.  D.)  1,  Iris  Xiphion  var.  ;  2,  Iris  Pseudacorus  ;  3,  Veronica 
spicata  ;  4,  Rhodanthe  Manglesiialba  ;  5,  Allium  Moly. — (A.  D. 
M  )  1,  Spiraea  palmata  ;  2,  Campanula  persicifolia  ;  3,  Funkia 
ovata;  4,  Nepeta  Mussini.— (C.  Wilson)  1,  Cupressus  pisifera 
plumosa  aurea  ;  2,  Thuya  oriental  is  aurea  ;  3,  Spiraea  ariaefolia  ; 
4  Spiraea,  canescens  ;  5,  Spiraea  japonica  Bumalda ;  6,  Robinia 
hispid  a. — (H.  W.  D.)  1,  Cystopteris  fragilis  ;  2,  Sedum  sarmen- 
tosum  variegatum  ;  3,  Polypodium  Phegoptens  ;  4,  Polypoclium 
robertianum ;  5,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata.  (T.  W.,  JVI.)  1, 
Onychium  japonicum  ;  2,  Cypripedium  venustum  ;  3,  Masdevallia 
harryana ;  4,  Masdevellia  ignea ;  5,  Sibthorpia  peregnna.— 

(E.  C.  TI.)  Veroncia  longifolia. 

Communications  Received. 

r<  yj A  D  R. — W.  B.-  Publishing. — Pern.  Ed.  Mawley.— 

j  h  — N.  L.— T.  Ward— A.  M.— D.  W.— E.  P.  T.  S.  C. 

yy  J A.  T.  P. J.  R. — R.  M. — N.  D.  B. — J.  Sims.— Wood— 

r  p  Lm.  W.  B.— A.  H.  B.  — T.  B.  I.— W.  W.— A.  B.  West, 
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1st.— King’s  Lynn  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  Park  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days).  Hereford¬ 
shire  and  West  of  England 
Rose  Show.  Richmond 
Flower  Show.  National  Rose 
Society’s  M.  Exhibition  in 
Temple  Gardens. 

2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
day®).  Lee,  Blackheath, 
Lewisham,  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th.— R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th.— Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


15th.— National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  YTork  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
*  by  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show. 

16  th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committee*. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
N  ewcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days). 

23rd.— St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 

20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 
25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th. — King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Loudon  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29th.— R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  davsi 


OCTOBER 


3rd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (three 
days). 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees, 
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NOVEMBER. 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

7th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th. — Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees.  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Liver¬ 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days)  (probably). 


12th.— King’s  Lynn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Put¬ 
ney  and  Wandsworth  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Parkstone  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Jersey 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  ° 

13th. — Blackburn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Eccles,  etc., 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Leicester  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
(two  days).  Stockport  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

14th. — Burton-on-Trent  and  Shob- 
nall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17th. — Belfast  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  West 
Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

18th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists’  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days).  Hull 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

19th. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (three 
days).  Manchester  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (three  days). 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days). 

20th. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Aberdeen  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 

24th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

25th. — South  Shields  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 


DECEMBER. 


2nd. — National  Chrysanthemum 

Society’s  Exhibition  (two 
days).' 

5th.— French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 


10th. — National  Rose  Society's 
Annual  General  Meeting  and 
Dinner. 

14th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 
15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


With  a  cold  spring  last  year  my  Spinach  was  immense,  but 
the  Turnips  were  destroyed  by  fleas.  This  season  Spinach 
bolted  before  attaining  half  size,  and  all  I  come  in  contact  with 
have  the  same  complaint. 

*  *  * 


Turnips,  however,  have  been  free  from  flea ;  yet  when  roots 
were  1-inch  across,  up  they  went.  My  tale  is  the  tale  of  mariv 
round  East  Kent. 

*  *  * 


Shall  we  be  able  to  defy  disease  by  aseptic  treatment?  We 
recently  heard  of  a  Russian  professor  inoculating  plants  and 
trees. _  Now,  we  have  a  home  chemist  offering  to  deal  with 
fungoid  disease  by  adding  chemicals  to  the  soil.  His  experi¬ 
ments  on  ’Mums  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

*  *  * 


Another  item  is  a  new  cure  .for  the  leaf-mining  maggot.  We 
all  know  the  beast  that  tunnels  the  foliage  of  our  ’Mums,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Marguerites,  etc.,  but  a  man  has  come  forth  with  a 
guaranteed  method  of  destroying  maggot  with(out?)  injury  to 
the  foliage.  Truly  we  are  in  for  a  good  time. 

*  *  * 


As  I  have  before  remarked,  pliant®  have  queer  ways  and 
habits.  Up  Yarmouth  way  there  is  a  Gooseberry  bush  growing 
out  of  a  decayed  limb  of  a  tree.  The  bush  is  about  one  yard 
from  the  ground,  yet  is  in  a  thriving  state,  being  of  good  pro¬ 
portions  and  bearing  well. 


It  is  queer  how  the  newspapers  catch  hold  of  horticultural 
items.  We  have  been  told  about  the  great  damage  by  frosts, 
but  recently  they  were  stating  that  Devonshire  Apple-growers 
were  in.  despair  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  American  blight.  As 
if  the  blight .  would  affect  the  fruit  prospects  at  once.  Poor 
simpletons ! 

*  w  * 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition  is  not  going  to  be  behind  with  horti¬ 
culture,  providing  the  floods  which  are  raging  as  I  write  do  not 
sweep  the  place  away.  A-n  enormous  clock  is  being  constructed 
on  the  soil,  the  face  of  which  will  be  covered  with  plants. 

*  -x  * 

The  latter  will  be  selected  and  placed  in  position  so  that  as 
the  hands  travel  round,  the  flowers  will  open  about  the  hour 

indicated.  A  great  idea  sure-ly. 

*  •* 

Some  persons  are  for  ever  saving,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  go 
farther  to  do  so.  One  learns  of  a  mam  Who*  wanted  some  climb¬ 
ing  RoseS,  and  visited  a  local  nurseryman,  who  informed  him 
that  the  price  was  Is.  3d.,  as  they  were  large  plants.  The 
economical  one  turned  away,  stating  that  be  could  send  away 
and  get  them  for  one-third  less.  He  sent,  and  he  got  them, 
through  the  post,  in  a  little  box. 

*  7 r  * 

I  not  that  another  new  Lobelia  is  seeking  popularity — a  blue 
and  white  variety  named  Mrs.  Clibran. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  recalls  a  sad  catastrophe  that  occurred  to  me  some 
years  ago.  Among  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  own  raised  seed, 
one  plant  appeared  which  bore  pure  white  flowers  with  a 
picotee  blue  edge. 

*  *  * 

The  blooms  were  one-third  larger  than  Barnard’s  Perpetual, 
of  which  it  was  a  seedling.  Like  many  other  poor  fools,  I  saved 
seed  only  to  lose  it. 

*  *  * 

Thinking  to  be ,  clever,  I  sowed  early  in  ai  propagator,  and  it 
germinated  well,  but  one  day  the  lamp  went  away,  and  the  new 
Lobelia  was  no  more. 

*  *  * 

There  is,  or  was,  a  pot  Lobelia  named  Picotee,  but  it  was 

useless  for  outdoors,  and  when  I  told  a  nurseryman  of  my  break 
he  was  greatly  excited.  So  was  I,  but  oh  that  beastly  pro¬ 
pagator,  for  with  the  death  of  those  seedlings  vanished  all  hopes 
of  bringing  out  what  might  have  been  the  most  remarkable 
bedding  Lobelia  of  the  day. 

*  *  * 

T  fear  I  was  always  an  unlucky  beggar,  for  back  in  ’98  I 
secured  a  beautifully  striped  Cupid  Sweet  Pea. 

*  *  * 

A  terrific  four  hours  storm  washed  the  plants  out  of  the 
ground,  however,  and  away  went  that  striped  Cupid.  The 
Rev.  Routzahn,  of  California,  next  secured  it  in  ’99,  and  he 
valued  it  at  1.500  dollars.  He  did  not  get  it,  however,  but 
still  he  had  mere  than  I  did. 

*  *  * 

Have  any  readers  come  across  the  pipless  Orange  ?  During 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  had  several  which  were  devoid  of 
seeds,  and  I  have  wondered  whether  the  Californians  were 
already  trying  them  on  the  British  market.  The  fruits  were 
beautifully  sweet,  hut  the  wrappers  were  unnlamed,  whereas 
Spanish  consignments  are  usually  labelled  if  from  a  high-class 
grower. 

*  *  * 

Were  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  by  expending 
a  bit  of  monev,  the  superfluous  water  of  one  district  might  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  another 

*  *  * 

I  can  just  imagine  what  California  would  do  in  such  instances. 
However,  it  is  pleasant  to)  turn  from  such  follies  to  learn  that  a 
Bill  is  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  insects 
and  diseases  in  fruit  plamtationls. 

*  * 

The  new  Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Echford  is  attracting  the  market 
man,  a  certain  sign  that  he  lias  discovered  a  good  thing. 

French  Flower  Culture. — It  is  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  perfume .  used  in  the  world  comes  from  the  strip  of  moun¬ 
tainous  country  which  lies  along  the'  Mediterranean  east  of 
Marseilles.  The  annual  harvest  of  flowers  is  about  6,000,0001b. 
of  Roses,  5,000,0001b.  of  Orange  blossoms,  3,000,0001b.  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  1,000,0001b.  of  Violets,  9,0001b. -of  Lilies,  600,0001b.  of 
Tuberoses,  and  other  flowers  in  proportion.  These  flowers  are 
mostly  raised  by  peasants  who  own  small  farms  and  do  their 
own  work. 
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SPAN  ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant’s  Fixture 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork 
BS?  stages  foj-  each  side,  good 
'5'  16oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  lor 
erection.  Painted.  Every- 

_  ....  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft..  £3  5r.; 

9ft  by  6ft.,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  8ft., 

£5  15s.;  15ft.  by  9ft,,  £7  10s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  15 y _ 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

'  No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un¬ 
glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d. ;  5ft. 


RUSTIC  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


No.  192— £3  103.  No.  194— £5.  No.  188— £4: 


thing  complete 


7fc.  by  5ft., 


by  3ft.  Pin.,  2s.  fid.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d. 
each.  Glazed  21oz.,  6ft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.,  7s.  6d. ; 
4ft.  bv  3ft.,  6s  ;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  4s. 


21oz.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Sizes  kept  in  Stock  : — 8  by  6, 
9  by  7,  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 
11  by  10  12  by  10, 13  by  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10, 13  by 
11  18  by  11, 14  by  12,  16  by  12, 18  by  12.  17  by  13,  20  by  13, 
18  by  14,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  22  by  IS.  24  by 
18;  per  200ft.  Box  (package  included),  28-.  Every  size  in 
stock.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 


MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.,  in  summer. 
Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  thick,  glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3 ft.  6in.  by  3ft.,  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft..  18s. ;  6ft. 
bv  4ft  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  30s.;  8ft.  by  4ft„ 
36s.*  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft’.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  f-Span  itoof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  List. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


GARDENER,  Head,  where  one  other 

kept,  or  good  single-handed;  age  30;  married  o 
child;  three  and  a  hall  years  present  situation.'—’ 
CHURCHER,  Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


'ANTED,  an  active  young  man  f, 

pleasure  grounds ;  able  to  use  scythe  ;  age  i 
under  IS;  wages  18sl  per  week. — Apply.  A.  HARRIS.  J 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
mrsday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
.turday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
,st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 

,road  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
ould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
e  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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ink.  , 

Letters  for  publication,  specimen*,  for 
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Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
be  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
■aohs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
lecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 

•  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
kely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
le  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
7orld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
esired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
istinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
i>nly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
:opyright  will  be  dealt  with. 


Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
;ho  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
ind  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
iddrese  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
lotification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
'oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
lotify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
lablt  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
nelephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn- 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
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PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

I,  _ 

tottish  Pansy  and  Viola  Association. 

The  above  association  was  established  in, 
395,  and  holds  three  meetings  in  the  year — 
imely,  on  June  24th,  July  15th,  and  August 
Ah,  in  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms, 
10,  Buchanan  Street,  Gla-sgow.  The  object 
the  association  is  to  examine  and  compare 
varieties  of  Pansies  and  Violas  not  in 
irnmerce,  and  to  award  certificates  accord- 
to  merit.  This  is  done  with  a  view  of 
iving  some  guaranteei  as  to  the  true  value 
:  the  varieties  in  question.  Six  judges 
ce  appointed  to  examine  the  Pansies,  and 
i.x  for  the  Violas,  the  men  on  these  com- 
fittees  being  different  in  the  two  cases,  and 
pecialists  in  their  own  particular  section. 
Ve  note  that  a  considerable  number  of  cer- 
ificates  were  awarded  last  year.  A  First- 
lass  Certificate  was  awarded  for  a  show 


Pansy,  the  only  one  that  received  that 
hononr  last  year.  Three'  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  awarded  for  fancy  Pansies;  and 
sixteen  Awards  of  Merit.  A  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  given  for  a  Viola,  and  fifteen  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit.  Cactus  Dahlias  are  also- 
taken  in  hand  by  the  association. 

— o — 

Eltham  Rose  Show, 

This  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
Moat,  Eltham,  Kent,  on  Thursday,  July  9th, 
by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Crun dwell. 
All  classes  of  exhibitors  will  bo  catered  for, 
even  including  cottagers,  and  the  band  of 
the  3rd  Kent  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  will 
perform  a  selection  of  music. 

— o — 

Potatos  Destroyed  by  Frost. 

Great  damage'  lias  been  done  over  a  large 
area  of  the  country  owing  to-  six  degrees  of 
frost  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  ult.  In  some  instances  the  frost  has 
greatly  injured  the  Peas,  but  more  damage 
has  been  done  to  Scarlet  Runners,  French 
Beans  and  plants  of  that  class.  Potato 
growers  have  suffered  most,  as  it  is;  reported 
that  thousands  of  acres  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  frost  in  Lancashire.  In  the  west  of 
Ireland,  the  severe  frost  hasi  practically 
i-uined  the  Potato  crop,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates.  We  think,  however,  that  with  the 
genial  weather  that  has  occurred  since'  then 
the  Potato®  will  greatly  recover,  though  they 
may  be  rendered  late.  The  Potato  lias  a 
wonderfully  recuperative  power,  and  only 
portions  exposed  to1  frost  get  damaged,  and 
then  the  plant  immediately  sets  about  re¬ 
pairing  the  injury  by  throwing  up  fresh 
shoots  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
just  under  it.  All  fanners  in  the  west,  of 
Ireland  declare  that  they  remember  nothing 
so  disastrous  since  the  memorable'  famine  of 
1847.  In  the  Blair  Athol  district  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  much  as  twelve  degrees  of  frost  were 
registered  on  Sunday  morning.  In  the  Pit¬ 
lochry  and  Blairgowrie  districts  there  were 
six  and  ten  degrees  of  frost  respectively. 
The  Potatos  suffered  extensively.  In 
Cheshire  the  farmers  complain  of  the  im¬ 
mense  injury  to  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  and 
other  crops. 

— O' — 

Poison  Ivy  and  its  Effects. 

In  “  The  American  Botanist  ”  for  May  we 
learn  that  an  individual  may  be  immune 
from  injury  by  poison  of  this  shrub  at  one 
period  of  life,  and,  later  on,  be  peculiarly 
sensitive  to'  its  effects;.  The  writer  in  ques¬ 
tion  states  that,  during  her  younger  days, 
she  could  handle'  the  plant  with  impunity, 
gathering  brightly  coloured  leaves  in 
October  for  decorative  purposes  without 
suffering  any  harm.  During  the  past  few 
years  and  at  present  she  cannot  touch  the 
plant  even  in  the  slightest  decree  without 
suffering  days  and  weeks;  of  intolerable  itch¬ 
ing  and  pain  as  the  result  of  poisoning  by 


the  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron).  Occa¬ 
sionally  she  gets  injured  by  the  plant  in  an 
accidental  manner  when  searching  for  other 
plants.  The-  Poison  Ivy  seems  to  affect  the 
whole  system.  At.  first  she  used  rum  and 
water  in  equal  parts  to  allay  the  itching  and 
pain.  In  the  case  of  a  more  recent  attack 
this,  remedy  proved  useless,  but  great  relief 
was  found  by  using  a  muslin  bag  containing 
common,  cooking  soda.,  wetting  it.  with  cold 
water  and  applying  it  to  the  poisoned  hands, 
the  blisters;  not.  being  broken.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  to  what,  extent  this  shrub  is  grown  in 
America.,  for  it  grows  rankly  upon  walls  and 
fences  bordering  the  country  loads  for  miles. 
The  article  does  not  state  whether  these 
have  been  planted  or  have  grown  there 
naturally,  but  we  should  imagine  they  have 
been  planted  for  covering  the  walls  and 
fences.  We  think  there  are  many  pretty 
climbers  that  might  he  employed  instead  of 
this  malignant  shrub,  and  we  should  have  it 
exterminated  wherever  possible.  A  cure  for 
Poison  Ivy  is  given  in  “  American  Garden¬ 
ing”  for  June  13th.  This  is  stated  to  be 
bathing  in  naphtha,  which  is  described  as  a 
perfect,  preventive  and  remedy  for  the  poison 
of  the  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Sumach  or  Dog¬ 
wood.  The  poison  being  in  oil  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  naphtha  has  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
solving  it. 

Novels  and  Trees. 

At  first,  sight  there  would  seem. t.o.  be  little 
or  no  connection  between  these,  two,  but  we 
learn,  from  the  “  Scientific  American  ”  that 
novels,  and  particularly  popular  novels,  are 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  immense 
numbers  of  trees;  in  the  making  of  paper  for 
them  production.  For  instance,  the.  aggre¬ 
gate  sales  of  nine  recent,  works  of  fiction 
reached  1,600,000  copies.  For  that  number 
of  books  2,000,000  lb.  of  paper  were  required 
for  printing  them,  and  4,000  trees  had  to  be 
felled  to  supply  this  wood-pulp.  It  is  stated, 
and  no  doubt  with  some  truth,  that  some 
novels  would  be  worth  4,000  trees,  but  many 
novels  are  not  worth  one  tree. 

— o — 

Products  Grown  in  the  Barbadoes- 

In  the  “West  Indian  Bulletin”  we  note 
some  facts  given  by  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies — 
namely,  Dr.  Morris.  He  likens  Bermuda  to 
Jersey,  and  says  that  with  skill  and  intensi¬ 
fied  cultivation  almost  eveiy  square  yard  of 
land  might  produce  crops  of  considerable 
value.  He  says  further  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Onions,  Potatos,  and  Lily  bulbs  is  a 
striking  instance  of  what,  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  energy  and  a  careful  study  of  local 
conditions.  In  an  archipelago  of  rockv 
islands,  where  the  total  area  is  eighteen 
square  miles,  the  land  fit  for  cultivation 
cannot  be  great,  yet  in  some  years  the  Onion 
crop  alone  has  reached  an  export  value  of 
£84,000. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 

:f  _ _ _ 

Fruit  under  Glass. 

Strawberries. — No  sooner  lias  the  last  batch  of  pot  plants 
been  moved  out  from  the  houses  or  frames  than  it  is  time  to 
start  layering  the.  stock  for  next  year’s  forcing,  and  for  prefer¬ 
ence  the  runners  should  be  taken  from  plants  set  out  for  the 
purpose  last  September,  from  which  all  flower  trusses  are  kept 
pinched  out  as  fast  as  they  appear,  so  that  the  energy  of  the 
plant  may  go  to  the  formation  or  supply  of  runners  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  a  trio  of  ways  practised  in  getting  the 
stock — fastening  the  young  plantlet  on  to  pieces  of  turf  2J  in. 
square  and  about  the  same  depth,  merely  scooping  out-  a 
small  cavity  in  the  centre,  layering  the  runner  direct  into  the 
pots  they  will  fruit  in,  or  into  3  in.  pots  tilled  with  loam  soil 
made  fairly  firm.  The  last-named  method  is  that  usually 
adopted,  always  giving  satisfaction. 

The  pots  should  be  washed  and  dried  before  using  ;  no  crock 
is  required,  a  few  pieces  of  turfy  loam  being  sufficient  ;  then 
fill  nearly  to  the  rim,  and  convey  the  same  to  the  bed.  A  good 
supply  of  crocks,  or  pegs  2|  in.  long,  should  be  prepared,  the 
common  bracken  doing  nicely  for  it,  as  they  are  only  required 
for  a  few  weeks,  placing  the  runner  in  the  centre  of  each 
pot,  making  it-  secure  with  the  peg,  and  pinching  off  the  leader 
just  beyond  the  ro-otless  plant  so  treated,  remembering  the 
strongest  runners  make  the  best  plants,  and  those  nearest  the 
parent  plant-,  unless  the  variety  is  very  scarce,  when  some¬ 
times  two-  plants  are  secured  on  the  same  string.  In  dry 
weather  the  pots  must  be  examined  two  or  three  times  daily, 
as  keeping  the  soil  continually  moist  aids  the  rooting  pro¬ 
cess.  Stand  the  pots  quite  level,  or  the  plants  will  get  very 
little  nourishment  from  the  water-can.  Examine  the  stock 
in  a-  week’s  time,  as  some  may  get-  away  from  the  peg.  Re¬ 
specting  varieties  for  forcing,  a  long  list  is  unnecessary. 
Royal  Sovereign,  Yico-mtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President, 
Leader,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are  all  good,  and  the  new  one — 
the  La-xton — was  well  shown  in  pots  at  the  Temple  Show,  and 
will  probably  make  a  good  forcing  variety. 

Pines. — Owing  to  such  cold,  sunless  weather  of  late,  or  up 
to  the  longest-  day,  the  earliest  fruits  have  been  long  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  but  are  now  coming  on  fast,  and  require  free  ventilation 
and  less  moisture  among  the  plants,  but  damp  the  walk,  walls, 
etc.,  two  or  three  times-  daily,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  a 
thin  shade  is  beneficial  during  bright  weather,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  we  shall  get  plenty  of  from  now  onwards.  Afford  no 
root  watering  after  once  the  fruit,  takes  on  the-  yellow  tinge, 
and  for  home  use  the  fruit-  should  be  fairly  ripe  before  being 
cut-  Should  it  be  necessary  to  retard  any  fruit,  remove  the 
plant-  to  a  vinery. 

Such  varieties  as  Smooth  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica,  and 
Charlotte  Rothschild  are  more-  suitable  for  winter  fruiting 
than  The  Queen,  and  should  be  started  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  giving  a  bottom  heat  of  85  degrees  ;  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  or  pit-  at  night  should  be-  68  or  70,  advancing 
to  85  degrees  on  bright  days,  and  see  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  dry  at  the  root-  Insert,  suckers  as  soon  as.  large  enough, 
using  4  in.  and  6  in.  pots  and  turfy  loam,  with  a.  little  bone 
meal  and  charcoal.  A  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be 
moved,  and  the  base  cut-  clean,  across  before-  potting,  and 
rather  on  the  dry  side  before  roots  are  emitted,  as  well  a.s  a, 
little  shade.  Repot-  any  ro-ote-d  suckers  into  9  in.  or  11  in. 
pots,  ramming  the  soil  quite  firm. 

Late  Grapes. —  Get  all  thinning  of  the  berries  done  forth¬ 
with,  which  must-  be  done  with  a  free  hand,  especially  such 
varieties  as  Lady  Downes,  Alicantes,  Gras  Colman,  and  Gros 
Maroc,  which  have  to  hang  some  months  on  the  vine,  and 
unless  the  air  can  penetrate  among  the  berries  they  are  apt- 
to  decay  towards  autumn  and  the  winter  months.  Keep  all 
lateral  growth  persistently  stopped  up  to  the  time  colouring 
begins,  when  a-  little  more  latitude  may  be  given  them.  In¬ 
side  borders  should  be  kept  in  a  moist,  condition.  Nothing 
better  than  drainings  from  the  cowvard  can  be  given  vines 
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swelling  their  crops.  Owing  to  such  a  heavy  rainfall  fi 
June,  out-side  borders  should  be  all  right  for  the  time,  b\ 
frequent  examination  is  the  best  guide  in  the  matter.  Ye 
tila-t-e  the  structures  early  in  the  mornings  of  bright  days,  at 
do  not  close  much  before  4  p.m.,  with  abundance  of  moistui 
from  the  syringe,  avoiding  the  use  of  the  water-can  for  sui 
work.  James  Matxe. 

Bict-o-n,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Ca-tt-leya  Skinnerii  is  onei  of  the-  most  beautiful  and  attra 
t-ive  of  the  genus;  when  grown  as  large  specimens  no  plant 
of  more  telling  effect  in  an  exhibition  group.  The  biilliancy 
its  coloured  trusses  of  flowers  are  most-  attractive,  contrast! 
with  other  kinds  of  Orchids.  One  of  our  prominent  Oreh 
amateurs  remarked  some  years  ago,  after  being  on  a  vi> 
to  the  Continental  Orchid  establishments,  that  in  the  mai 
collections-  lie-  visited  lie  never  came  across  a-  finely-grown  pla. 
of  Cattle, ya-  Skinnerii.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  Engli 
collections  could  be  visited  to-day  in  which  finely-cultivat- 
specimens  could  be  found  which  had  been  under  artificial  ci 
Ovation  for  a-  number  of  years.  I  am  well  aware  that  tl 
plant  thrives  and  flowers  profusely  for  a  time,  but  what  b 
comes  of  the  large  specimens  that  have  been  in  cultivate 
only  a  few  years  since?  Years  ago  I  remember  seek 
plants-  in  tubs  that  had  been,  in  cultivation  from  suit 
pieces-  If  plants  could  then  be-  successfully  cultivate 
surely  with  the  better  facilities  afforded  of  the  prese: 
day  they  should  be  done  with  e-qual  merit-  One  of  the  pri 
cipal  caus-es  of  the  failure  of-  successful  cultivation  is  in  tl 
fact-  that-  the  plant-  requires  a  lengthened  period  of  absolu 
rest.  It  commences  to  emit  its  new  growths  at  the  prese: 
season  immediately  after  flowering;  these  reach  maturi 
about  the  end  of  September.  From  the  time  the  growl 
matures  until  the  flowers  a-re-  observed  advancing  in  the  shear 
in  spring,  the  plant,  if  placed  under  suitable  conditions,  in¬ 
quires  practically  no  water  a-t-  the  roots. 

I  also  consider  this  plant-  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  Cattle; 
repotting.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  new  root  appears,  it 
best  to  attend  to  repotting  requirements  as  soon  as  they  pr 
out-  of  flc-wer.  Here  is  a  species  whe-re  the  use  of  a  large  pr< 
portion  of  leaf  soil  may  be-  used  with,  advantage  in  the  pottin 
compost-  Tha  leaves  should  not-  be  in  an  advanced  stage  o, 
decomposition-  when,  used,  a-s  it-  is  not  advisable  the  plant 
should  be  annually  repotted.  Ample  rough  sand  or  broke! 
crocks  should  be  also-  added  to  render  it-  as  open  and  porou 
as  possible.  After  repotting  the  plants  must  be-  shade-d  heard 
for  a-  time,  but  as  soon-  a-s.  roots  make  their  a-ppearance  moi 
lio-ht  may  be  given.  The  rvarmest  position  of  the  Cattle; 
house  or  an  ordinary  stove  treatment  should  be  afforded  tl 
plants  as  soon  as  they  start-  into  growth,  and  continued  uni 
they  reach  maturity  ;  after  this-  period  the  plants  should  1 
removed  to-  cooler  and  bright  positions,  when,  the  water  supp 
may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  plants  may  remain 
a  dry  state  until  the  flowe-rs  commence  to  advance  in  thesprin 

It-  will  often  occur  that  the  flo-wer-shea-ths  of  Cat-tleya  Ski 
nerii  will  turn  brown  and  die  during  the  winter  months.  Pi- 
viding  these  dry  up,  no  danger  may  be  anticipated  by  th: 
decaying.  Although  they  afford  an  unsightly  appearance,  th : 
should  no-t-  be  cut-  asunder  or  removed  from  the  plants  :  thy 
will  not-  interfere  with  the  advancing  flower-scapes  in  tf> 
spring. 

Like  all  summer  and  autumn-growing  Cattlevas.  they  a? 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips  and  infested  with  white  sea- 
Regular  intervals  of  fumigation  will  keep  the  former  in  check 
fort-he  latter,  it-  is-  necessary  to  sponge-  the  foliage  with  dibit  1 

soft-soap  water.  _  - 

The  species  is  not  very  variable.  The  pure  white  C.  S.  an 
is  a-  scarce  and  lovely  variety,  worthy  of  a-  place  in  ever 
prominent  collection.  C.  S.  Limpet's-  variety  is  one  of  t? 
darkest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  coloured  kinds.  1 
hvbridisation  it-  is  one  of  the  species  that  have  been  little  uy- 
This  is-  remarkable  when-  one  considers-  the  results  that  hr. 
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been  obtained  from  its  nearest  allied  species,  C.  bowringiana, 
when  used  as  a.  parent.  I  suppose  the  autumn-flowering  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  latter  have  given  it  preference  by  hybridists. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broccoli. —  To  ensure  a  succession  of  this  important  vegetable 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring  at  least  two  sowing  should 
have  been  made,  and  several  varieties  must  be  selected,  so 
that  no  break  can  occur.  Though  Broccoli  cannot  be  compared 
with  Cauliflower  for  delicacy  of  flavour,  they  form  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  are  indispensable  in  many  establishments.  The 
earliest  kinds,  such  as  Self-Protecting  and  Michaelmas  White, 
will  have  been  planted,  but:  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  all 
the  later  varieties.  As1  in  most  localities,  the  smaller  and 
later  plants  come  through  a  severe  winter  much  better  than, 
the  earlier  and  stronger  ones.  One  very  important  rule  to/ 
observe'  is  to  plant  on  very  firm  ground  ;  also  allow  plenty  of 
space  between  the  plants,  as:  the  more  hardy  and  sturdy  the 
growth  the  better  will  he  the  results.  The  ground  for  late 
Broccoli  should  never  be  freely  manured  or  dug,  but  the  holes 
made  with  an  iron  bar  and  filled  in  with  fine  soil.  Should 
the.  land  be  of  a  very  retentive  nature,  this  will  give  the  plants: 
a  start,  after  which  the  roots  will  soon  find  their  way  into  the 
suffer  material.  Press  this  in  veiy  firmly,  and  well  water  in 
whatever  the  weather  may  be.  Leamington  (late)  Queen  and 
Model  are  among  the  very  best  for  late  supplies,  the  last-named 
being  probably  the  most  reliable  late  kind  yet  raised.  One 
great  advantage  over  many  others  is  that  it  protects  its  heads 
in  such  a  thorough  manner  that  beautiful  white  flowers  can 
always  be  depended  on  during  its  season.  Ground  which  has 
been  occupied  with  Peas  makes  an  ideal  spot  for  growing  late 
crops,  and  later  in  the  year  the  surface  should  be  pointed  over. 

Asparagus  Seedling  Plants.— Make  quite  sure  that  one 
plant  only  is  allowed  at  each  station,  and  keep  the  Dutch  ho© 
frequentlv  in  use  about  them,  stirring  up  the  surface  soil,  and 
small  applications:  of  patent  vegetable  manure  during  showery 
weather  will  greatly  assist,  it ;  also  frequent  small  dressings  of 
agricultural  salt  on  light  dry  soils. 

Tomatos. —  Those  planted  in  the  open  have  had  a  most  un¬ 
favourable  time,  and  .only  those  which  have  been  put  out 
against  a  south  wall  or  fence  have  made  but  litle  progress. 
Eveiy  inducement  must  now  be  afforded  the  plants  to  grow 
away  and  set.  their  fruit  as  speedily  as  possible,  removing  all 
surplus  growth  and  foliage.  As  soon  as  a  fair  amount  of  fruit 
is  assured,  stop-  the  principal  shoot. 

Celery. — About  every  ten  days  the  earliest  plantings  must 
be  gone  through,  removing  all  side  growths  and  split  leaves, 
and  be  persistent  in  destroying  the  maggot,  which  is  very 
prevalent  in  many  parts  this  year. 

Potatos. —  Keep  the  growths  of  all  specially  grown  kinds  in 
an  upright  position  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  play  about  the 
soil. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  “  Cal.”  that,  generally,  our  varieties 
are  much  more  promising  than  last  year ;  though  one  or  two 
kinds  are  behaving  much  in  the  same  way  as  last.  Satisfaction, 
Ideal  and  Favourite  being  the  worst. 

Turnips  and  other  small  seeds,  except  where  injured  by  frost, 
are  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been  a  most  trying 
season  to  the  horticulturist,  especially  where1  situated  on.  cold, 
heavy  land.  Those  on  higher'  and  warmer  soil  have  certainly 
been,  most  favoured  this*  year.  I  never  remember  such  a 
plague  of  thrip  as  this  spring  ;  they  simply  appear  in  swarms, 
and  devour  nearly  all  that  comes  in  their  way.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  a.  great  extent  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter, 
though  some  argue  that,  frost  has  little  effect,  on  these.  The 
birds  during  very  hard  times  are  much  more  likely  to  search 
them  out. 

I  can  find  nothing  like  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  to  prevent 
them  ravaging  the  seedling  plants.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Flstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Humea  elegans. — -Although  this  species  is  not  now  grown 
so  much  as  formerly,  yet  its  merits  are  recognised  by  many 
gardeners.  Now  is  a  good  time:  to  sow  the  seed  for  raising 
plants  for  next  year's  display  in  the  conservatory  or  in.  the 
flower  garden.  As  a  dot  plant  for  bedding  they  are  unique, 
whilst  beds  of  them  are  very  graceful  and  effective  with  dwarf- 
flowering  plants  i  nderneath  to  form  a.  carpet.  One  of  the 
best  plants  I  have  seen  associated  with  the  Humeas  is  Begonia 
Fairy  q»ueen,  which  grows  to  the:  height  of  9  in.,  and  bears 
a  profusion  of  bright  pink  blossoms  which  harmonise  well  with 
the  pink  jrlumes  of  the  Humea.  Without  this  pink  tinge  the 
plant  loses  much  of  its  beauty,  and  it  is  oidy  to  be  seen  in  well- 
grown  specimens,  that  have  been  accorded  good  culture  under 
glass  during  spring  and  duly  hardened  off,  preparatory  to  dis¬ 
posing  it  in  the  beds.  Sow  in  light,  finely-sifted  soil  in  pans 
or  pots  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  that  is  kept  close  and  shaded, 
and  when  the  young  plants'  are  large  enough  pot  off  singly  into 
light,  rich  soil  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  added  ;  keep  gently 
growing  in  a  cold  frame  or  on.  a.  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine.  The  lastenarned  place  will  be 
suitable  to  keep-  the  plants  through  the  winter.  In  early 
spring  repot  and  grow  in  gentle  warmth  and  shift  on  as  re¬ 
quired  ;  8  in.  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  final  shift. 
Very  little  water  must  be  given  during  the  period  of  inactivity 
in  winter,  gradually  increasing  the:  amount  as  growth  starts. 
Careful  hardening  is  essential  before  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  June. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — This  old-fashioned  winter-flower¬ 
ing  stove  subject  is  easily  grown  and  propagated.  Its  rich 
blue  flowers,  are  somewhat  fugitive:,  but  the  plants  continue,  to 
open  other  blossoms  quickly  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
fade.  The  culture  is.  very  similar  to  that  practised  with  the 
Salvias  when  grown  in  pots  during  summer.  Cuttings  emit' 
roots  readily  in  spring,  and  they  are  grown  on  first  in  a  warm, 
genial  temperature',  and  afterwards  afforded  a  pit  or  green¬ 
house  until  autumn,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  stove  for 
flowering. 

Decorative  Asparagus. —  These  have  become  immensely 
popular,  and  for  utility  in  many  ways  they  are  unsurpassed. 
The  plants  are  alike  useful  for  baskets,  for  forming  an  edging 
to  the  plant  stages,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  growths  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  decorator  for  table  decoration,  bou¬ 
quets,  wreaths,  and  other  purposes  where  a  graceful  greenery 
is  required.  Of  varieties:,  A.  plumosus  and  A.  p.  nanus  have 
been  in  the  front  rank  for  some  years.  The  former  is  best 
adapted  for  training  to-  pillars  and  rafters  of  the  temperate 
house,  whilst  the  latter  is  dwarf  and  suited  for  growing  in  pots 
for  cutting  or  other  decorative  purposes.  A.  Sprengeri  is  of 
decumbent  habit,  therefore  best  suited  for  baskets  or  for 
depending  from  the  front  of  stages.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  of  this  which  I  have  not  seen.,  hut  if  the  constitution  of 
it  is  as  good  as  the  type  it  should  prove  a  good  thing.  A. 
seandens  is  another  good  climbing  species,  suitable  for  the 
greenhouse.  A.  deflexus  is  a  drooping  variety  with  dark  green 
graceful  leafage. 

A  new  variety  having  deep  green,  erect  stems  and  leafage 
has  been  recently  exhibited  by  a  Leamington  firm  of  nursery¬ 
men,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot,  remember,  but  having  seen 
it  I  should  consider  it  well  worthy  of  a  place  in.  the:  stove.  A. 
Cooperi  and  A.  decumbens  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  place. 

K.  M. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Iris  Kaempferi. —  From  this  time  of  year  until  late  in  the 
autumn  this  class  of  Iris  is  extremely  useful  for  several  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  garden,  and  the  many  magnificent  colours  are 
always  greatly  admired.  For  growing  by  the  water’s  edge 
there  are  few  plants  which  surpass  them,  and,  as  they  like 
a  wet,  boggy  position,  it,  is  advisable  to  plant  them  in  such 
places  if  possible.  Failing  this,  they  can  be  grown  very  well 
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in  the  herbaceous  borders.  Where  this  is  done  the  plants 
should  receive  a  good  mulching  of  cow  manure,  and  be  given 
copious  supplies  of  water  all  through  the  summer.  Raising 
seedlings  from  these  is  very  interesting,  and  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  seeds,  which  ripen  in  considerable  numbers,  should 
be  saved  when  ready  and  sown  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  using 
a  fairly  good  compost.  These  take  some  time  to  germinate, 
but  when  large  enough  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  boxes 
and  planted  out  in  the  spring ;  they  will  probably  flower  about 
the  third  year,  and  the  best  colours  can  then  be  selected. 

Aquatic  Plants. — Many  of  these  are  now  extremely  beautiful, 
and  the  well-appointed  water  garden  will  be  a  most  interesting 
part  for  some  months  to  come.  Though  several  things  were 
injured  by  the  frost,  these  appear  to  have  recovered,  and  aie 
now  making  growth  freely.  The  various  sorts  of  water  weeds 
are  also  growing  apace,  and  will  need  keeping  down,  or  the 
plants  will  suffer  in  consequence.  The  weeds  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  taken  right  out,  but  where  the  bottom  of  the  pools 
or  streams  is  of  soil  this  is  almost  impossible,  and  cutting  them 
as  low  as  a  scythe  or  similar  tool  will  reach  is  the  best  method 
I  am  acquainted  with.  Some  plants  also  grow  and  increase 
so  rapidly  that  they  are  little  better  than  weeds,  and  unless 
ample  space  is  at  command,  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  Nymphaeas  especially  resent  being  choked  up  with  other 
growth,  and  if  one  wishes  to  have  these  at  their  best  constant 
attention  is  necessary.  Limnanthemum  peltatum,  though  a 
pretty  plant,  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  everywhere  as  it 
likes,  or  it  will  become  a  nuisance.  Where  water  rats  abound 
means  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  better  plants,  as  these 
quickly  work  havoc  with  the  roots,  and  waterfowl  must  be 
kept  away,  or  they  will  destroy  the  foliage  and  flowers. 

Plants  growing  on  the  margins  should,  where  they  require 
it,  be  staked  and  tied,  and  many  will  be  benefited  if  given  a 
good  mulching  of  farmyard  manure.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  Gunneras,  which  are  now  making  immense  growths  and 
need  a  little  stimulant.  For  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country  no  doubt  the  best  variety  to  grow  is  G.  scabra,  which 
is  much  hardier  than  G.  manicata,  and  is  for  this  purpose  a 
very  handsome  plant.  In  this  district  the  foliage  is  of  immense 
size,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  best  plants 

for  the  water’s  edge.  _  . 

Zizania  Aquatica,— Those  plants  which  have  been  raised 
under  glass  can  be  safely  planted  out  now  in  baskets  of  soil 
and  dropped  into  water  about  1  ft.  in  depth.  This  plant  is 
somewhat  new  to  gardens,  and,  though  of  annual  duration 
only,  it.  is  extremely  interesting,  the  tall  spikes  of  flower  and 
pleasing  foliage  being  quite  distinct  from  anything  else.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Canadian  Rice,  and  the  seeds,  when  saved, 
should  be  sown  immediately,  as  they  quickly  lose  their  vitality. 

The  Rockery  —  Plants  which  have  finished  flowering  should 
have  the  flower  stems  removed,  unless  it  is  desired  to  save  seed, 
as  these  cause  a  strain  to  be  put  upon  the  plant,  and  in  many 
cases  weaken  the  flowering  properties  next  season. 

Keep  the  growths  of  herbaceous  plants  supported,  and  if 
these  are  occasionally  given  a  soaking  of  manure  water  the 
results  will  be  much  finer. 

Pentstemons,  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  like  can  also  be 
o-iven  weak  stimulants  and  kept  loosely  tied  to  the  stakes. 
b  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Eremurus  robustus. 

Few  early  summer  flowering  plants  are  at  once  so  handsome, 
floriferous,  and  attractive  as  the  stronger  members  of  this 
genus,  imparting  to  the  landscape  a  subtropical  effect,  seaice  y 
excelled  by  the  favourite  Yuccas.  They  form  admirable  sub¬ 
jects-  for  heightening  the  effect  of  an  altitude  in  the  rock 
garden,  for  the  herbaceous  border,  or  for  relieving  the  flat 
appearance  of  large  beds.  The  subject  under  notice,  from  a 
rosette  of  Yucca-like,  flexible  leaves,  produces  a  racemose 
flower  scape  5  ft,  to  6  ft.  high,  densely  clothed  for  2  ft,  or  more 
with  large  flesh-pink  flowers,  forming  a  cylindrical  inflores¬ 
cence.  The  variety  E.  r.  elwesia.nus  is  exceptionally  good. 
Native  of  Turkestan. 


Alocasia  sanderiana. 

The  above  plant  is  a  relative  of  the  Lords  and  Ladies,  but 
being  a  tropical  representative  of  the  order  it  has  developed 
much  finer  leaves,  for  which  alone  it  is  cultivated.  It  differs 
from  most  of  the  Alocasias  chiefly  by  the  leaves  being  cut  or 
scolloped  at  the  edges.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  named 
“  Schizoeasia  ”  by  some  authorities,  but  others  would  reckon 
that  these  distinctions  are  too  insignificant  to  separate  it  from 
the  rest  of  its  kind.  The  large  shield-shaped  and  scolloped 
leaves  are  of  a  rich  dark  and  shining  green,  with  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  ribs  of  a  silvery  hue.  There  are  several  others,  in  which  tlifi 
scolloped  character  of  the  leaves  is  more  or  less  evident,  anc 
in  some  cases  they  are  very  pretty.  The  plant  of  which  we! 
give  an  illustration  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
others,  which  merely  differ  in  minor  particulars  from  the 
general  plan  of  structure.  The  photograph  was  taken  some 
little  time  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond 
Surrey,  who  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  thi 
class  of  plants. 

As  the  plants  grow  in  tropical  jungles,  where  the  soil  is  loose 
consisting  largely  of  vegetable  matter,  it  follows  that  a  com 
post  should  be  made  up  of  a  similar  character,  so  as  to  re1 
semble  that  in  which  it  naturally  grows  to  a  certain  extent 
although,  as  a  rule,  that  may  sometimes  be  avoided.  A  goo 
compost  would  consist  of  fibrous  peat,  with  a  small  quantit; 
of  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  leafy  soil.  Gardener 
also  use  a  fair  proportion  of  sphagnum,  with  some  lumps  o 
charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  porous  and  open.  Silver  sand  mus 
also  be  used  to'  ensure  perfect  porosity,  as  the  plant  requires  a 
abundance  of  water  during  the  growflng  season,  and  provisio 
must  be  made  for  the  surplus  moisture  to  drain  away. 


Rose  Frau  Karl  Pruschke. 

The  first  plant  of  this,  hybrid  perpetual  Rose  which  bloome 
was  a  very  tall  subject,  and,  although  the  blooms  were  ver 
handsome,  the  plant  did  not  give  the  idea  of  being  a  ver 
good  subject  for  general  cultivation.  It  must  be  remembered 
however,  that  seedlings  take  a  long  time  to  come  into  bloom 
and  they  usually  grow  very  rampantly  previous  to  that  period 
and  also  require  time  to  reach  a  flowering  condition.  Sinet 
that  happened,  however,  and  the  Rose  has  been  propagatec 
in  the  usual  way  by  budding,  it  has  been  giving  great  satisfac 
tion,  even  in  a  dwarf  or  bush  state,  so  that  it  wall  be  perfectly 
amenable  to  culture,  and  grown  in  the  same  way  as  othe 
hybrid  perpetuals  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  flowers  are  pure  white,  shortly  conical  in  the  bud,  c 
half-expanded  state,  but  when  fully  developed  they  are  globi 
lar.  Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  a  pure  wliii 
hybrid  perpetual,  because  the  only  one  of  any  importance  fc 
exhibition  purposes  was  more  or  less  decidedly  tinted  wit 
pink.  That  under  notice  is  snow  white  when  fully  develope 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  by  the  Royal  Horticultur 
Society  Avlien  brought  before  them  on  July  8th  last  year.  O' 
illustration  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  bloomed  in  May 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cro> 
Herts.  The  photograph  shows  the  wdiole  of  the  plant,  to  tl 
top  of  the  pot,  and  will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  dwarf  charset; 
when  brought  on  for  early  work  under  glass.  It  may  also,  v 
believe,  be  grown  as  a  pillar  Rose  by  slightly  different  tree 
ment. 


Trade  Notice. 


Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Scottish  Seed  Establl- 
ment,  Rothesay  and  Orpington,  Kent,  have  just  purchasi 
sixty  acre®  of  fine  freehold  land  in  the  Essex  seed-growing  c- 
trict.  It  lies  alongside  the  main  Great  Eastern  line,  ands 
close  to  Marks  Tey  Station.  They  intend  removing  their  se - 
glowing  operations  from  Orpington  to  this  place  next  seaso: 


July  4, 1903. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 

see  page  579.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Cypripedia. 

Of  the  four  genera  that  make  up  this  tribe,  only  two  are  in 
cultivation,  viz.,  Selenipedium  and  Cypripedium.  As  far  as 
cultural  directions  are  concerned,  they  may  be  treated  as  one  ; 
but  botanists  make  a  distinction.  The  first  named  has  a  three- 
celled,  the  latter  a  one-oelled  ovary.  The  genus  Cypripedium  is 
a  widely  distributed  one,  being  found  both  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions ;  so  for  practical  purposes  I  will  give  them 
under  two  headings: 

Warm-house  Cypripediums. — CypPipediums  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  interesting  plants;  they  are  easily  cultivated,  the 
flowers  retain  their  beauty  for  a  long  period,  and  the  foliage 
alone  makes  many  of  them  well  worth  growing.  A  very  modest 
sum  would  purchase  a  fairly  good  collection,  and  with  care  and 
constant  attention  it  should  soon  contain  some  fine  specimens. 

The  Cypripedium  (  like  the  majority  of  Orchids)  does  not  like 
a  periodical  rest,  but  should  be  kept  moist  throughout  the  year, 
especially  when  growing.  Repotting  is  best  performed  when 
they  have  flowered,  using  a  compost  of  two  parts  rough  peat, 
one  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  adding  a  little  sand  ; 
a  few  of  the  stronger  rooting  ones,  such  as  C.  insigne,  like  a 
small  portion  of  fibrous  loam.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect ; 
arrange  the  plants  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as  an  .abundance 
of  water  is  necessary  when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  range  from  70degs.  to  55degs. 
F.,  taking  55degs.  to  60degs.  for  the  winter.  It  should  be 
gradually  raised  as  the  days  get  warmer  to  70degs.  F.,  and  again 
return  to  the  minimum  as  autumn  and  winter  approach. 
Admit  air  when  outside  conditions  are  favourable,  and  a  piece 
of  small  wire  netting  placed  in  the  ventilator  will  cause  the  air 
to  enter  more  slowly,  and  then  it  has  time  to  get  warm  in  passing 
over  the  hot  water  pipes  before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plants.  The  atmosphere  must  be  charged  with  moisture  by 
damping  the  floor  and  stages  with  water  ;  and  during  hot  days 
(especially  in  the  evenings)  a  light  syringe  overhead  will  greatly 
improve  the  plants. 

The  chief  enemies  of  Cypripediums  are  thnp  and  scale  ;  fumi¬ 
gate  with  XI  All  for  the  former,  and  sponge  the  leaves  for  the 
latter.  If  fumigated  once  a  fortnight  these  pests  will  be  kept-  m 
check.  When  a  plant  looks  sickly  it  should  be  shaken  out  at 
once,  cutting  away  all  dead  roots,  and  potting  it  in  sphagnum 
and  sand,  placing  it  in,  a  shaded  and  moist  position,  until  health 
is  restored,  when  repot  in  the  proper  mixture. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Cypripediums  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  added  to  by  frequent  importations  and  the 
hybridiser,  but  the  following  are  all  beautiful  and  superb  forms  : 
—C.  Leanum,  villosum,  spicerianum,  barbatum,  lawrenceanum, 
etc.  C.  mi  venom  is  a  dwarf  little  plant,  and  one  of  the  most 
exquisite,  the  flowers  being  almost  [jure  white.  When  patting 
add  a  few  pieces  of  limestone  in  the  soil  ;  the.  same  applies  to 

C.  comcolor.  . 

C.  insigne  succeeds  best  in  a  cool  bouse,  and  is  a  very  usetui 
plant  to  horticulturists,  both  for  cut  bloom  and  room  decoration. 

Hardy  Cypripediums. — These  are  well  adapted  for  rookeries, 
the  alpine  house,  and  in  any  position  shaded  from  the  mid-day 
sun.  They  like  a  moderately  moist  soil,  consisting  of  peat 
loam,  leaf  soil,  limestone,  and  sand  ;  but  where  it  is  very  wet 
during  the  winter  hard v  Orchids  will  not  thrive.  After  the 
foliage  has  dried  off  place  a  few  leaves  annually  over  the  crowns, 
which  should  be  left  for  the  plants  to  push  up  through  in  the 
spring.  Tlie  peculiar  structure  of  the  Cypripedium  may  >e 
noticed  in  0.  Calceolus,  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in  t  ie 
British  flora,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  rock 
garden.  Two  other  useful  and  pretty  plants  are  C.  macranthum 
and  C.  spectabile  ;  both  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  in  the  open 
ground. 

C.  pubescens  is  a  very  fine  plant,  and  not  difficult  to  glow  , 
it  succeeds  well  in  a  damp  and  cool  place.  A  point  to  make  note 
of  is  that  many  of  the  hardy  Cypripediums  are  surface  rooting. 

T.  W. 

Some  Good  Saxifrages. 

1,  of  course,  know  that  this  is  hardly  the  proper  time  in 
which  to  plant  these  handsome  and  useful  alpines,  but  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  me  that  it  is  only  while-  plants  -are  in  flower  that 
we  are  able  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  those  suitable  for  our 
purpose,  or  those  that  suit  o-ur  taste.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the 


Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschice.  (See  p.  572  ) 

S.  o.  alba  is  also  good,  but  hardly  so  striking  as  the  coloured 
varieties.  The  names  of  the  “  mossy  ”  Saxifrages  are  legion. 
The  ones  that  give  greatest  satisfaction  her©  are  Wallace!  (a  very 
free  blooming  whit©  flowered  kind),  sancta  (very  dwaif  round 
tufts,  flowers  yellow),  decipiens  (creamy  wliit-e),  pectinata  (dwarf 
silvery-edged  foliage),  Hirculus  (fine  yellow),  gloibosa  (pink, 
dwarf  and  fine),  and  bryoides  (pink,  rather  early). 

We  have  a  good  many  more  of  the  “  mossy  ”  section,  but  I  have 
given  the  cream.  Probably  the  finest  of  all  Saxifrages  are  the 
pyramidal  varieties.  Very  fine  are  macnabiana  and  pyramidalis. 
They  are  much  alike,  but  are  easily  distinguishable  when  one 
knows.  The  latter  is  pure  white,  while  macnabiana  is  spotted 
with  bright  red.  A  collection  of  .Saxifrages  is  hardly  complete 
without  the  native  varieties  granulata  and  S.g.  flore-pleno ;  the 
latter  in  particular  is -a  gem.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


average  grower,  who  is  not  an  enthusiast.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Saxifrages  (Saxifragas  or  Ro-ckfoils)  are  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
only  on  specially-prepared  rock  work  can  these  plants  be  grown. 
A  great  many  of  them  do  admirably  in  any  ordinary  gaiden  soil, 
preferably  in'  good  light  loam.  The  front  of  the  mixed  herbaceous 
border  is  a  very  suitable  position,  and  as  several  of  the  varieties 
bloom  when  little  else  in  the  borders  are  in  flower  they  help 
wonderfully  to  brighten  the  garden  in  their  season. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  briefly  describe  some  of  the  varieties 
that  do  well  here.  Most  of  them  we  have  both  in  the  borders 
and  planted  on  a  sloping  rockery  facing  due  south.  The  first 
to  bloom  are  the  oppositifolia  family.  They  are  very  beautiful, 
but  unfortunately  last  only  a  short  time  in  flower.  S.  o.  major 
has  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and  of  a  lovely  deep  rose  colour. 
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Campanula  Allioni. 

If  asked  to  select  the  choicest  species  from  the  great  genus 
Campanula  this  would  have  that  honour  if  tlie  collection  was  left 
to  me.  It  has  so  many  points  in  its  favour.  Its  flowers  are 
exceedingly  showy,  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite  unique,  and 
altogether  it  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  best  types  of  rockery 
plants  grown.  The  plant  is  seldom  more  than  6in.  high,  yet  it 
produces  flowers  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Canterbury  Bell, 
and  if  prevented  from  seeding  they  are  produced  over  a  protracted 
period.  As  it  grows  in  crevices  in  mountain  sides  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  it  with  well-drained  positions  when  grown  under 
cultivation.  An  ideal  position  is  in  fa-  crevice  Between  two 
pocks  on  a  part  of  the  rockery  where  it  will  be  shaded  for  an 
hour  or  two  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  resenrt-s  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  therefore  when  adding  opening  material  avoid  the  use 
of  lime  rubble.  A  good  compost  is  two  parts  sandy  loam  to1  one 
of  old  leaf  soil.  It  is  difficult  and  risky  to-  divide)  the.  plant 
owing  to  its  slender  habit,  but  it  seeds  very  freely,  and  if  the  seed 
is  sown  in  pans  of  light  soil  in  cool  frames  as  soon  as  ripe,  it 
will  quickly  produce  fine  plants  if  guarded  against  damp.  A 
plant  established  on  a-  rocky  bank  will  often  seed  and  clothe  the 
whole  of  the  bank  in  a  year  or  two.  The  colour  of  the-  true  type 
is  blue  with  a  shade  of  purple  in  it,  but  pure,  white  forms  are 
obtainable.  Pkm 

Conservatory  Decoration. 

It  is  difficult  at  times,  to  keep  this  important  structure  in  an 
incessant  blaze  of  bloom — a  house  indispensable  in  gardens,  to 
be  seen  attached  to  almost  every  villa,  rural  and  suburban,  in 
some  shape  or  form.  We  find  ourselves  at  variance  to  create  a 
change  from  the  old  run  of  stuff,  evidently  existing  in  the  house 
since  its  formation.  Tire  introduction!  of  a  few  showy  subjects 
is  appreciated  and  attractive  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  A  plant  of 
exceptional  merit-  for  effect  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
is  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  sparsely  in  cultivation,  for  this  work 
at  least,  yet  extremely  easy  of  culture.  We  find  this  the  most 
suitable  time  to  get  a  stock  of  it.  Procure  off-sets,  or  suckers, 
from  old  plants; trim  these  into  nice  cuttings,  if  roots  are  not 
there  when  detached  from  the  parent  plant.  Insert,  these  into 
pans  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  stand  in  a  shaded  place  outdoors. 
In  a  very  short  period  these  will  be  ready  for  potting  into  thumb 
loots.  You  can  now  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame,  only  replacing 
the  lights  when  heavy  deluges  of  rain  frequent  us,  which  I 
must  confess  have  not  been  of  late  in  this  locality.  Shift  on  the 
plants  as  the  roots  admit  of  that,  removing  all  side  suckers, 
allowing  one  crown  only,  versus  one  spike  of  bloom.  To  keep  the 
plants  fairly  dry  at  the  roots  in  winter,  and  exclude  frost,  it 
will  necessitate  the  lights  to  be  kept  on,  allowing  ventilation  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  From  4  in.  to  5  in.  pots  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  flower  S.  pyramidalis.  We  will  be  amply 
recompensed  for  our  labour  now  with  spikes  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high. 
An  erect  stem,  with  panicles  of  white  flowers  in  great  profusion, 
lasting  in  flower  from  May  to  July,  witli  beautiful  foliage  and 
silvery  serrated  edges,  entirely  obscuring  the  pot  from  view. 
Interspersed  with  other  plants  of  the  house,  their  graceful  and 
light  appearance  makes  them  very  commendable.  The  compost 
for  the  final  shift  would  be.  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  broken  crocks  through  it,  stagnation  being  very  detrimental 
to  their  benefit  at  any  stage.  We  might  apply  the  same  rule 
to  artificial  stimulants.  Suckers  taken  now  will  not  flower 
next  season,  hut  the  succeeding  one.  For  a  succession  insert 
cuttings  every  summer,  destroying  the  old  plants  when  out 
of  flower.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  exclude  this  now  pojiular 
class  of  annuals  from  the  embellishment  of  our  conservatories, 
viz.,  Schizanthus  pinna, tus,  the  old  variety,  which  has  got 
slightly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  that  new  variety, 
Wisetonensis,  illustrated  lately  in  this  paper.  It  has  the  habit  of 
the  old  class,  but  larger  in  flower,  picturesque  in  markings, 
eclipsing  that  of  Oncidiums.  It  is  a  more  compact  plant,  and 
improvement  in  every  way.  Schizanthus  are  of  easy  culture. - 
•Seed  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in  spring  will  be  in  flower  presently. 
In  fact,  these  may  be  had  in  flower  both  summer  and  winter. 
Prick  off  the  seedlings  into  the  side  of  pots  desired,  and  grow  in 
any  frame  or  pit.  The  seed  of  this  is  very  easily  saved.  We 
would  be  correct  in  doing  that  process  with  the  latter  variety.  It 
is  as  yet  expensive  obtaining  a  packet  of  it.  It  would  appear 
that  the  higher  price  we  give  for  seed  the  less  we  get. 


Rhodanthes  are  yet  another  class  of  annuals  well  adapted  for 
pot  culture.  Forcing  agrees  with  them,  and  they  are  of  an  ever¬ 
lasting  nature.  When  cut  and  dried  nothing  could  equal  such 
for  winter  bouquets.  Treat  similarly  to  Schizanthus, 
but  5  in.  pots  will  be  a  good  size,  with  six  to  eight  plants  in  a 
pot.  There  are  various  shades  of  colour. 

Celsia  cretica,  a  very  rare  plant  to  be  seen,  is  worthy  of  note— 
a  biennial  easily  got  from  seed,  producing  spikes* of  "olden 
flowers  in  mid-winter  with  stove  heat ;  when  out  of  flower  can  be 
cut  down  and  grown  on  to  flower  in  a  short  time.  These  are  a 
few  plants,  economical  and  effective,  coming  within  the  means 
of  the  novice,  and  free  of  all  pernicious  habits.  A.  Y.  M. 


Red,  White,  and  Blue  Wild  Flowers  in  Winter. 

Midsummer  does  not  seem  a  very  appropriate  time  to  describe 
a  display  of  wild  flowers  in  winter,  yet  as  the  following  hints 
give  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  procured  ready  at  hand 
should  the  autumn  and  early  winter  be  similar  to  last  year's, 
the  idea  may  not  be  so  far-fetched  after  all.  Last  year,  far  into 
November,  long  after  the  “  surly  blast  ”  in  the  early  days  of  the 
month  had  “  laid  fields  and  forests  bare,”  three  species  of  wild 
flowers,  viz.,  Campanula  rapunculoides,  Matricaria  inodora,  and 
the  scarlet  field  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhoeas)  made  a  very  brave 
show  ;  indeed,  in  sheltered  spots  in  East  Lothian  near  the  coast, 
and  as  all  three  were  observed  in  close  proximity  to  each  othe1'. 
the  effect  was  charming  in  the  extreme.  This  was  not  a  case  of 
a  few  tattered  specimens,  but  considering  the  time  of  year  really 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  as  our  national  colours  were  repre¬ 
sented  m  the  trio,  their  presence  was  all  the  more  welcome 
amidst  the  deepening  gloom  of  winter.  The  blue  of  the  Cam¬ 
panula  and  the  scarlet  of  the  Poppy  seemed  more  vivid  than 
they  were  in  summer,  whilst  the  Matricaria  rivalled  the  snow  m 
purity,  save  for  the  yellow  central  disc,  which  looked  radiant. 
Some  who  saw  these  lovely  wildings  considered  that  many  a 
neglected  corner  near  dwellings  might  be  utilised  by  bavin  * 
them  installed  there,  and  as  strong  seedling  plants  of  the  two 
former,  where  the  species  abound,  nre  now  plentiful,  the  time  is 
opportune  for  their  transference,  whilst  seeds  of  the  Poppy, 
which  does  not  stand  shifting  well,  could  still  be  sown  to  yield 
a  plentiful  crop  of  flowers  about  the  time  stated.  All  that  is 
needed  afterwards  is  attention  to  watering  for  a  time  preven¬ 
tion  of  overcrowding,  and  eradication  of  weeds  of  a  baser  sort. 
In  tins  way  the  owner  of  such  a  plot,  which  must  be  designed  in 
an  irregular  manner,  not  only  adorns  an  unsightly  quarter,  but 
provides  himself  with  excellent  material  from  which  to  draw  a 
supply  of  cut  flowers  for  vases  ;  for  though  the  Poppy  is  essen- 

Tu3,  l  J&1  e’  ^  cut  in  the  season  and  placed  in  water  just  as 
the  buds  are  about  to  open  it  will  last  well  for  a  fortnight  4 
vase  failed  with  these  common  things,  accompanied  with  a  few 
leaves  and  grasses,  is  a  very  pretty  object,  and  the  lover  of 
•  °weis  w  10  is  -a  patriot  as  well  can  boast  of  possessing  an 
interesting  ‘floral  tricolour”  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  "bril¬ 
liant  hues  become  a  desideratum.  t  vi 

June  24th,  1903. 


Recreation  Ground  fob  Leyton. — A  new  recreation  ground, 
to  be  known  as  the  Coronation  Gardens,  was  on  the.  23rd  ult.J 
opened  at  Leyton  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  Chew,  chairman  of  the  Open 
Spaces  Committee  of  the  District  Council.  The  ground,  which 
was  presented  by  Earl  Cowley,  is  about  five  acres  in  extent,  and 
adjoins  Leyton  High  Road.  It  has  been  laid  out  at  a  total  cost! 
to  the  district  of  about  £5,000,  a  notable  feature  being  that  the 
work  was  almost  entirely  performed  during  the  winter  months 
by  unemployed  residents.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  provision 
is  made  for  open  air  band  performances,  which  will  be  given 
weekly  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  large  space,  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  swings,  and  gymnastic  appliances,  is  set  apart  as  a 
children’s  playground. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  J.  K.  D.”  for  his  article  on  “The  Culture 
of  Cattleyas,”  page  561. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son  s  Roses. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  had  a  ramble  round  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Being  early  for  out¬ 
door  Roses,  we  mostly  confined  our  attention  to  those  grown 

under  glass  for  early  work.  _  , 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  new  lea  Rambler 
. u-own  at  home,  though  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it 
growing  in  the  open  air.  When  in  the  bud  state  the  flowers 
are  red”  but  when  half  open  they  fade  to  salmon-red,  and  when 
fully  expanded  they  might  be  described  as  coppery-pink.  They 
are  tea-scented,  and  when  the  plant  is  grown  out  of  doors  the 
flowers  resemble  miniature  Tea  Roses.  The  plant  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  developing  stems  12  ft,  to  11  ft,  in  height  in 
two  years  after  being  budded. 

The  history  of  this  new  rambler  Rose  is  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated.  At  first,  Cleopatra  was  crossed  with  Mine.  Charles. 
The  Crimson  Rambler  was  then'  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  a 
seedling  raised  from  the  previous  two.  The  result  was  the  Tea 
Rambler,  best  described  under  this  name  on  account  of  its 
rambling  habit  and  its  producing  flowers  resembling  those  of  a 
tea-scented  Rose,  and,  of  course,  it  has  some  Tea  blood  in  it. 
The  illustration  of  the  plant  in  bloom  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  same  when  grown  under  glass,  but  under  more  favour¬ 
able  conditions  flowers  will  be  produced  in  abundance  all  along 


the  length  of  the  tall  stems. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  now  getting  very  plentiful,  and  are 
certain  to  become  popular  in  the  near  future  on  account  of 
their  dwarf  habit  and  free-flowering  propensities.  They 
indeed  make  the  garden  gay  during  the  autumn  months,  when 
the  hybrid  perpetuals  entirely  cease  blooming.  They  are  also 
hardier  than  the  Tea  Roses,  and  for  that  reason  they  prove  ser¬ 


viceable  for  garden  decoration  as  well  as  for  cut  flowers.  Their 
cultivation  presents  no  difficulties,  as  they  will  grow  under 
the  same  conditions  as  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  prove  hardier 
than  Teas  when  grown  under  the  same  conditions.  We  can 
only  notice  a  few  of  those  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  but.  Messrs.  Paul  have  a  very  extensive  collection  of  the 
best  forms  now  to  be  had. 

Helen  Guillot  produces  a  wealth  of  buff- white  flowers,  the 
variety  named  Liberty,  although  raised  as  recently  as  1900, 
has  already  attained  considerable  popularity.  1  he  flower  is 
a  distinct  shade  of  crimson,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  crim¬ 
son  Mrs.  Grant,  with  similar  flowers.  In  the  open  it  proves  a 
veiy  persistent  bloomer,  and  readily  submits  to  forcing.  Being 
of  moderately  vigorous  growth,  it  will  prove  suitable  for  mass¬ 
ing  in  beds  and  large  clumps  in  the  garden  or  grounds  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Mildred  Grant  created  a  great  sensation  wherever  it  appeared 
at  the  Rose  shows  last  year,  and  it  is  likely  to  maintain  its 
popularity  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  its  cream-white 
blooms.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  even  when  grown  under 
glass,  and  for  exhibition  purposes  it  is  unrivalled. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  the.  new  hybrid 
Teas  is  that  named  Lady  Battersea.  It  grows  vigorously,  and 
produces  long  shoots  in  abundance,  each  shoot  carrying  a  long- 
stemmed  bloom,  well  tlmown  above  the  foliage,  so  that  it  is 
very  useful  for  vases  in  the  cut  state.  The  flowers  being  pro¬ 
duced  singly,  no  disbudding  is  necessary.  The  buds  are  long 
and  pointed,  of  a  beautiful  cerise-crimson,  shading  to  orange 
at  the  base.  Its  chief  value  will  be  for  decorative  purposes,  for 
massing  in  the  open  garden,  or  for  forcing  for  the  sake  of  cut 
bloom  early  in  the  year.  The  individual  blooms  are  moderate 
in  size,  and  are  not  perfectly  full  in  the  centre  ;  but  the  petals 
hold  together  for  a  long  time,  retaining  their  shape  and  fading 
to  rosy-crimson  with  age,  but  still  maintaining  the  beautiful 
orange  tint  at  the  base. 

Tea  Roses  usually  submit  veiy  readily  to  forcing,  so  that 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  see  them  well  represented  in  a 
collection  in  spring  when  developed  under  glass.  A  beautiful 
variety  is  Ceres,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  similar  to  those  of 


Duchess  of  Portland.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nutting  is  likely  to 
become  popular  with  growers  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  orange-yellow  shades  of  the  flower,  which  may  be 
compared  to  Marechal  Niel,  except  in  colour.  Elise  Fugier  is 
an  older  and  better  known  variety,  with  large  white  flowers 
and  very  broad  petals. 

The  Queen,  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  beautiful  conical  buds 
of  an  orange-salmon  in  the  centre,  shading  to  white  on  the 
outer  petals.  The  photographic  illustration  of  this  variety 
given  on  page  489  will  show  the  character  of  the  bloom  when 


Rose  Tea  Rambler. 


just  expanding,  and  when  the  flowers  are  mostly  white,  the 
darker  centre  not  yet  being  exposed. 

Mme.  de  Watteville  was  grown  as  a  standard,  which  showed 
off  its  salmon-pink  flowers  and  yellow  shades  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  new  hybrid  perpetual  Frau  Karl  Druschke  is 
giving  great  satisfaction,  the  pure  white  flowers  being  very 
handsome  in  the  half-expanded  state,  but  as  flowering  ad¬ 
vances  the  broad  petals  seem  to  become  whiter. 

Two  of  the  rambler  Roses  were  in  very  fine  condition,  in¬ 
cluding  Psyche,  which  resembles  Crimson  Rambler  in  habit 
and  foliage,  as  well  as  the  floriferous  condition  of  the  shoots. 
The  Roses  are  not  produced  in  such  large  bunches,- but  the 
nodes  are  close  together,  so  that  the  flowering  shoots  thickly 
clothe  the  stems,  and  in  the  aggregate  produce  a  very  fine 
effect.  The  blooms  may,  however,  range  from  eight  to  thirty- 
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live'  in  a  bunch,  and  are  pale  rosy-pink  suffused  with  salmon  and 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Possibly  the  public  are  even  better  acquainted  with  Dorothy 
Perkins,  which  may  be  described  as  a  hybrid  wichuriana  rather 
than  a  rambler,  the  last  named  being  the  seed  parent,  which 
was  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Mine.  Gabriel  Luizet.  The  plant 
is  of  drooping  or  semi-pendent  habit,  so  that  it  is  suitable  either 
for  growing  as  a  pillar  Rose  or  as  a  standard.  Under  the  latter 
conditions  its  drooping  habit  should  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
weeping  Rose,  like  those  of  the  others  raised  from  wichuriana. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  weeping  Rose  as 
described,  we  give  an  illustration  of  Rosa  wichuriana  itself 
grafted  or  budded  standard  high.  The  drooping  branches,  with 
small  shining  leaves,  are  very  pretty  even  when  not  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  white,  and  might  be  compared 
to  those  of  our  native  Field  Rose,  being  precisely  similar  m 
habit.  If  planted  in  the  open  ground  the  stems  ramble  freely 
over  the  soil,  forming  a  close  carpet.  During  the  course  of 
years  successive  stems  are  developed  in  layers  one  above  the 
other,  so-  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  plant  forms  an  elevated 
heap  somewhat  like  a  table,  and  this  is  very  much  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  our  Field  Rose.  Although  this  is  the  habit,  of  the 
plant  when  left  to  its  own  resources,  it  may  be  trained  into  any 
form  at' pleasure,  and  will  give  equal  satisfaction. 

As  a  pillar  Rose  it  answers  admirably.  It  may  also  be 
trained  over  arches  or  fastened  to  walls  ;  but,  being  perfectly 
hardy,  we  should  not  advocate  training  in  that  fashion,  as  the 
leaves  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  with  red  spider.  Further¬ 
more,  when  budded  standard  high,  tin* branches,  droop  around 
the  parent  stem,  somewhat,  in  umbrella  fashion,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  plant,  becomes  quite  a  handsome 
weeper.  The  illustration  we  give  represents  a.  very  young 
plant-  that  has  not  yet  attained  the  symmetry  it.  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  All  of  the 
hybrids  of  R.  wichuriana  behave  in  the  same  way,  and  can 
be  used  for  similar  purposes. 

We  may  refer  readers  to-  Rosa,  rugosa  repens  alba,  figured  on 
page  464.  In  that  illustration  merely  the  surface  of  a.  huge 
bush  is  shown  and  the  numerous  large  white  flowers  which  it 
produces.  The  figure,  however,  gives  no  idea  of  the  strange 
habit,  of  the  plant.  The  principal  stems  are  arching,  some^ 
times  very  curiously  contorted,  resembling  the  form  of  some  of 
the  Japanese  pigmy  trees  which  have  been  made  to  assume 
curious  forms  by  artificial  means.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
contorted  and  twisted  stems  are  perfectly  natural.  At  a  short 
distance,  however,  this  is  not  observable  when  the  plant  is  in 
growth  or  bloom,  because  then  they  are  mostly  hidden  with  the 
wealth  of  foliage  and  blossom.  It  was  the  result,  of  crossing 
R.  rugosa  with  R.  wichuriana,  two  very  unlikely  Roses  to  use 
together  as  parents.  The  flowers  have  much  longer  petals  than 
those  of  R.  rugosa,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  worthy 
of  being  used  as  a  decorative  garden  Rose. 

Messrs.  Paul  continue  to  employ  themselves  actively  in  the 
raising  of  new  Roses  by  the  crossing  of  suitable  species  and 
varieties.  They  have  already  raised  a.  large  number,  but  we 
are  likely  to  see  many  more  in  the  near  future.  They  also 
raise  Rhododendrons,  and  we  noted  a.  very  fine  one  named 
Helen  Paul.  A  number  have  been  raised  from  Rhododendron 
Fortunei  crossed  with  the  best  hybrids  of  R.  ponticum.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  race  vary,  and  the  flowers  being  large 
and  vigorous,  they  vary  with  from  five  to  seven  segments  each. 


Helianthtmuiii  formosum. 

A  robust,  woody,  erect-growing  species,  attaining  a  height 
of  18  in.,  forming  a  freely-branched  plant  with  tomentose 
stems  and  spathulate  hairy  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are 
very  freely  ]n’oduced  and  rich  yellow,  have  at  the  base  of 
each  petal  a  distinct  dark  spot.  Masses  of  this  plant,  are  most 
effective,  whilst  its  habit  forms  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  trail¬ 
ing  appearance  of  the  more  frequently  met  H.  vulgare.  Native 
of  Portugal. 


Potato  Growth. 


So  far  as  I  have  seen  Potato1  breadths  in  many  directions 
I  have  observed  large'  quantities  of  the  plants  are  very  weak 
It  does  look  strange  to  find  one  patch  distinctly  weak  and  un¬ 
even  in,  appearance,  and  another  close  by  quite  strong  and 
even.  To  what  these  divergences'  are  due  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

I  am  just  now  referring  to  what  is  seen  on  allotments,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  one'  large  group  of  some  250  plots.  In  such  case 
not  only  are  there  planted  many  varieties  of  Potatos,  but 
seed  tubers  have  come  from  many  diverse  sources. 

There  seems  to  be  room  in  such  a  matter  for  an  inquiry,  as. 
whilst  in  so.  many  breadths  this  irregular  and  weak  growth  is 
seen,  it  is  evident  that,  great  loss  to  the  nation  must  result. 
As  my  experience  so  far  relates  to  southern  breadths,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  growth  may  be  similar  or  much 
better  in,  the  north,  and  if  better,  then  does  it  seem  as  if 
climate,  had  great,  effect  in  producing  seed  tubers  of  greater 
stamina  and  productiveness  than  southern  districts  do. 

Still  further,  it  may  be  possible,  assuming  that  the  northern 
breadths  are  better,  that,  not  only  do.  tubers  ripen  rather  later 
there  than  they  do  south,  buti  also  that  they  winter  more  rest- 
fully  than  is  the  case  southwards.  Down  here  let  the  season 
be  cold  even,  it  is  not,  possible  to  keep  tubers  absolutely  at 
rest.  If  stored  densely,  such  as  in  pits,  tubs,  or  heaps,  they 
heat  somewhat  and  eyebuds  soon  become  active.  It  is  then 
that,  great  waste  of  stamina,  ensues,  as  these  precocious  shoots 
have  to  be  pulled  off.  It  is  no  wonder  if  seed  tubers  so  treated 
break  badly  and  give  poor  plant  growth.  But  even  if  spread 
out  quite  thinly  on  shelves  or  in  shallow  boxes  and  kept  ever 
so  cool,  still,  a, S'  the  spring  advances]  shoots  will  develop,  and 
these  must  be  carefully  preserved  by  full  exposure,  so  that 
they  harden  when  so  treated  ;  there  should  be  no  manifest 
weakness  ;  yet  many  plants  do  manifest  weakness  all  the  same. 

The  inference,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  a  false  one,  is 
that  there  is  something  in  the  southern  climate  that  does 
militate  against  the  robustness  of  seed  tubers. 

For  several  seasons  I  have  planted  Surrey-grown  seed  tubers, 
yet  apparently  for  size,  all  being  carefully  selected,  of  the 
most,  perfect,  and  sound  description,  yet  the  growth  never  is 
satisfactory.  To  test  the  effect  of  later  planting,  I  this  year 
did  that  work  a,  fortnight,  later  than  in  previous  years,  putting 
the  tubers  into  furrows  5  in.  deep.  This  was  done  so  late  as 
April  28th.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken,  the  tops  are 
weak  again,  and  I  am  puzzled  and  disappointed.  I  am  lookin': 
with  considerable  interest  to  a  trial  of  twenty-eight  varietis' 
planted  on  sand,  on  April  23rd,  the  ground  having  been  well 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  tubers — all  planted  with  great 
care,  in  furrows. — came  from  Reading,  Rothesay,  AVordsley 
Boston,  and  Elstree,  with  a  few  Surrey  grown.  This  trial 
should  enable  me  to  see  which  lots  show  the  most,  robo  t 
growth.  I  have  not  seen  them  since  planting,  as  they  ire  in, 
a  remote,  place.  '  A.  Dean. 


Veronica  Traversii. 

At  Ivew  this  is  the  hardiest  of  the  larger-growing  species  of 
shrubby  Veronicas1  out  of  doors,  for,  although  it  has  been  killed 
or  baldly  injured  by  very  severe  frosts,  it  has  stood  unharmed 
through  winters  which  have  destroyed  or  seriously  crippled' 
many  other  specie®.  As,  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the 
shrubby  Veronicas,  it,  is,  a,  native  of  New  Zealand.  At  Kew  ii 
make  a  large,  dense  bush  34  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  the  same  dimensions.  The  leaves  are  small,  scarcely  f  in. 
long  and  \  in.  wide,  dark  green  and  glossy.  The  flowers  are 
in  axillary  racemes  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  white,  or  white  tinged 
with  lilac  in  colour.  It  can  be  increased  with  ease  by  mean; 
of  cuttings,  especially  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  good, 
plants  are  quickly  made.  In  places  where  it.  stands  t  he  wintei 
well  it  forms  a  useful  addition  to  the  list  of  evergreen  shrubs 
it  being  one  with  the  extra,  advantage  of  being  a  really  good 
flowering  shrub.  W.  D. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

At  Holland  House,  June  25th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Alexandra. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  and  handsome  size, 
with  white  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  delicately  shaded  and 
marbled  with  soft  purple,  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost  lavender  ; 
the  throat  has  a  large  blotch.  First-class  Certificate. 

Laeliocattleya  Martineti  Flambeau. 

The  parentage  of  this  bigeneric-  hybrid  was  C.  Mossiae  x  L. 
tenebrosa.  The  sepals  are  of  rich  chestnut-red,  like  those  of 
the  last-named  parent.  The  petals  are  also  nearly  as  darkly 
coloured,  but  they  are  shaded  with  rose.  The  lip  is  of  a.  rich 
crimson-purple,  with  light  and  dark  veins  in  the  throat.  Thus 
we  see  it  mostly  takes  after  the  pollen  parent,  and  is  very  rich 
in  colour  of  its  particular  class.  First-class  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Rolfeae  majesticum. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  creamy  white,  giving  il 
a  light  appearance.  The  sepals  have  numerous  warm  purple 
blotches  well  distributed  over  them.  The  petals  have  two  large 
blotches  and  numerous  smaller  ones  distributed  over  the  central 
area  chiefly.  The  lip  is  spotted  with  violet-purple  on  the  lower 
half,  the  rest  being  white.  First-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  roehrsiana. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  hybrid  was  Mendel ii  x  hardyana, 
and  the  flower  shows  evidence  of  this  parentage,  particularly 
the  last-named.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  purple,  while 
the  lip  is  maroon-crimson,  showing  the  two  white  eye-like  spots 
characteristic  of  C.  hardyana  ;  but,  instead  of  being  conspicu¬ 
ously  exposed,  they  are  situated  some  little  way  down  in  the 
tube  of  the  lip.  the  bloom  is  only  of  moderate  size,  but 
very  pretty.  First-class  Certificate'. 

Laeliocattleya  Martineti  ochracea. 

The  parentage  in  this  case  was  the  same  as  above  recorded 
for  the  other  form  of  Lc.  Martineti,  but  the  colour  different. 
The  sepals  are  buff-orange,  while  the  petals  are  heavily  shaded 
with  buff-salmon.  The  lip  is  of  a.  rich  purple,  deepening  to 
crimson  in  Hie  throat,  and  the  tube  is  cream,  shaded  with 
rose  externally.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Fascinator. 

The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  are  white,  with  one  or 
two  large  purple  blotches  on  the  middle.  The  petals,  on  the 
contrary,  have  only  one  very  large,  almost  kidney-shaped 
blotch  on  the  middle.  The  lip  has  one  large  blotch  with 
several  smaller  ones  in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit. 

All  of  the  above  six  awards  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  for  the  respective  hybrids  and 
varieties  named. 

Cattleya  Warneri  alba. 

In  size  and  shape,  the  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  type, 
but  all  parts  of  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception 
of  a  large  orange  blotch,  which  forms  elongated  lines  running 
down  into  the  tube  of  the  lip.  The  plant  carried  five  flowers  on 
a  spike,  and  was  accorded  a  Cultural  Commendation,  as  well 
as  a  First-class  Certificate,  when  shown  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters, 
Brussels.  During  the  first  morning  of  the  show  this  plant  was 
reported  sold  for  £1,000. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Papaver  orientale  Lady  Roscoe. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  differ  from  the  type  in  being  of 
a  soft  orange-scarlet,  with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal,  instead  of  the  usual  intense  colours  of  the  species. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road,  Ipswich. 

Delphinium  Monarch. 

The  massive  spikes  of  this  variety  taper  upwards,  and  have 
large,  intense  blue  flowers,  shaded  with  purple,  and  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  mass.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt. 


Delphinium  Rev.  W\  Wilks. 

Here,  again,  we  have  very  massive  spikes  of  intense  blue 
flowers,  shaded  with  purple.  The  sepals  are  very  broad,  with 
small  yellow  petals  in  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Lilium  Kellogii. 

We  should  describe  this  Lily  as  a  variety  of  L.  Martagon, 
having  rosy  flowers,  spotted  with  purple  on  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  petals,  where  the  ground  colour  is  pale.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Ban’  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London. 

Paeony  Dawn. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  double  flower,  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  broad,  soft,  rose-pink  petals.  The  stamens  are  en- 


Rosa  wichueiana  as -a  Weepee.  (See  p.  575.) 

larged  and  yellow,  filling  up  the  entire  centre  of  the  flower, 
giving  it  rather  a  peculiar  aspect,  while  pretty.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Ivilnfield  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester. 

Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  Shirley  var. 

The  broad  white  segments  of  this  variety  have  a  pale  yellow 
band  along  the  centre,  and  are  entirely  without  spots.  The 
stems  grow  about  6  ft.  high,  and  are  veiy  vigorous.  This 
vigour  seems  permanent,  for  the  plant  has  grown  for  many 
years,  and  the  bulbs  have  increased  without  any  sign  of  de¬ 
terioration  at  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.' 

Carnation  Shiela. 

The  ground  colour  of  this  variety  is  yellow,  the  edges  being 
heavy  and  crimson,  with  a  few  streaks  and  spots  on  the  rest  of 
the  flower.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son. 
Highgate,  London. 
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Carnation  Lady  Wolverton. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  border  variety  are  of  large  size  and 
brilliant  salmon-rose.  If  it.  stands  the  sun  well,  it  should  be 
much  in  request  for  border  cultivation.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son. 

Eremurus  Mrs.  Reuthe. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  turkestanicus  x  Warei.  In 
general  aspect  this  variety  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  last- 
named  parent..  The  flowers  might  be  described  as  saucer- 
shaped  and  soft  yellow,  with  a  green  line  on  the  back  of 
each  segment.  The  stamens  are  twice  the  length  of  the  seg¬ 
ments,  with  small  orange  anthers.  From  appearances  we 
should  imagine  it  would  grow  to  about  4  ft.  in  height.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent, 
Iceland  Poppies. 

A  group  of  these  were  exhibited,  showing  white,  yellow, 
orange,  cream,  maze-yellow,  salmon,  and  salmon-pink  flowers. 
In  some  instances  they  were  white  with  a  yellow  edge,  and  a 
few  had  an  olive  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  quite  an  un¬ 
common  feature  in  the  Iceland  poppy.  Award  of  Merit  for  the 
strain  to  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  N.B. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  N.  rubra  x  affinis.  The 
leaves  of  this  hybrid  are  ovate  and  light  green.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  branching  panicles,  and  have  a  tive- 
lobed,  rich  rosy-carmine  lamina,  with  a  white  tube.  Award  of 
Merit  to.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Countess  of  Warwick. 

The  outer  petals  of  this  double  tuberous  variety  are  fringed 
and  of  a  deep  buff-orange ;  the  rest  is  a  lively  mixture  of  orange 
and  yellow,  becoming  darker  with  age,  and  constituting  a  very 
handsome  flower  indeed.  Award  of  Merit*  to  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Begonia  the  Queen. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  single,  of  large  size,  delicate 
salmon-pink,  fringed  at  the  edges,  and  altogether  very  hand¬ 
some  and  distinct.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

Begonia  Gipsy  Girl. 

In  this  we  have  a  crested  tuberous  variety  of  a  delicate  rosy 
colour.  The  crests  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  petals,  and 
elevated  at  the  ends,  where  they  deepen  to  a  salmon-pink 
colour,  being  very  pretty.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  E.  R. 
Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil. 

Begonia  W.  Sparsliott 

Here  we  have  a.  double  variety  of  very  large  size  and  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  broad  petals  are  arranged  round  the  single 
centre,  making  a  very  choice  bloom.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden,  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Dendrobium  infundibulum 

This  and  its  variety  jamesdanunt  are,  botanic-ally,  merely 
alpine  forms  of  D.  formosum,  requiring  a  lower  temperature. 
As  they  naturally  occur  on.  deciduous,  trees  or  bare  rocks  a.t  an 
altitude  of  2,500  ft,  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  it  is 
obvious,  that  much  shade  is  not  desirable.  On  cylindrical  stems 
15  in.  to.  24  in.  long  pseudo-terminal  peduncles  arise,  each 
bearing  from  three  to-  five  flowers.  The  individual  flower  is 
3  in.  across,  and  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  labial 
blotch,  which  in  colour  varies  from  sulphur-yellow  to  cinnabar 
red.  Native  of  Moulmein  Mountains, 

Phalaenopsis  amabilis. 

A  handsome  Orchid  of  attractive  appearance,  whose  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  is  very  extensive,  occurring  in  Java, 
Malayan  Archipelago,  Celebes,  etc.  The  flower-stem,  which 
may  be  panicled  or  racemose,  bears  eight  to  ten  flowers  each 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  agree  in  their 


colour,  which  is  white,  but  differ  in  form.  The  erect  dorsal 
sepal  is  elliptic  oblong,  the  pendent  inclined  lateral  ones  are 
oblong  lanceolate  oblique,  whilst  the  broad  petals  are  rliom- 
boidal  and  contracted  at  the  base.  The  three-lobed  lip,  which 
has  a  yellow  crest,  spotted  red,  has  the  middle  lobe  prolonged 
into  two  incurving  apical  tendrils. 

Lilium  rubellum. 

This  beautiful  Japanese  Lily,  of  recent  introduction,  is 
closely  allied  to-  L.  japonicum,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  bv 
its  pink  flowers  and  speciosum-like  leaves.  Although  of  slender 
dwarf  habit,  yet  its  early-flowering  propensity,  odorous  flowers 
plus  their  soft  pink  hue,  render  them  very  effective.  -The 
flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  3  in.  long  by  3  in.  across,  the  seg¬ 
ments  being  spreading  in  the  upper  half,  the  three  inner  ones 
being  fully  1  in.  broad. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. 

This,  the  showy  Cypripedium,  well  merits  its  cognomen,  fen-, 
in  the  genus,  there  are  few  forms  give  more  universal  pleasure 
than  it.  Grown  in  a  shady  recess  at  Kew  (see  The  Gardexixg 
World,  Yol.  AX.,  p.  13)  it  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
Flowers  varying  from  nearly  white  to  deep  rose,  the  lip  having 
a  more  rounded  outline  than,  usually  occurs  in  the  genin' 
Native  of  U.S.A. 

Rosa  rugosa,  var.  Double  Blanche  de  Coubert. 

A  white-flowered  semi-double  variety  of  great  merit,  remain¬ 
ing  in  flower  over  a  long  period,  during  which  time  it  is  not 
only  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  likewise  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
•is  it  exhales  a  delightful  fragrance.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and 
suitable  for  shrubberies,  yet.  not  out.  of  place  in  more  preten¬ 
tious  quarters, 

Carpenteria  californica. 

The  genus  Carpenteria  belongs  to  the  order  Saxifragaceae, 
and  isi  closely  allied  to  Philadelphus,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  by  its  almost  superior  ovary  and  solitary  style.  The 
species  here-  referred  to  forms  a.  handsome  flowering  shrub  6  ft. 
to*  7  ft-  high,  suitable  for  a  cool  greenhouse,  though  in  some 
parts  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  rigours  of  our  much- 
maligned  climate,  where,  as  under  glass,  it  is  very  effective, 
producing  large,  odorous,  white  flowers  2  in.  to  3  in.  across,  in' 
loose  terminal  and  axillary  panicles.  Native  of  California, 
Tecoma  Smithii. 

Formerly  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  Australian  origin,  'twist 
T.  velutina  and  stans,  or  valutina.  x  capensis,  it  is  now  admitted 
to  be  synonymous  with  T.  fulva.  It-  forms  an  erect  shrub  with 
opposite  imparpinnate  leaves  of  thirteen  grossly  serrated  leaf¬ 
lets.  The  inflorescence  is  a,  terminal,  cymose,  or  panicled  head 
of  tubular,  showy  flowers,  red  on  the  upper  surface  and  tawnv 
beneath.  Grown  on  the  sigle-stem  principle  is  a  cultural 
method  in  this  instance  which  ensures  success.  Plants,  as 
grown,  form  very  useful  material  for  greenhouse  ornatiom,  and 
is  so  amenable  that  by  taking  cuttings  at  varied  seasons  plants 
may  bei  lia.d  in  flower  from  January,  to  the  present  date. 
Native  of  Australia. 

Grevillea  Banksii  var.  Fosteri. 

This  variety  is  an  improvement  on  the  species,  yet  either 
of  them  merits  more  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  gardener. 
Given  a.  moderately  stiff  soil,  kept,  cool  during  winter,  and  not 
deluged  with  water,  its  cultivation  is  moderately  simple.  In 
Australia  it  forms  a,  large  branching  bush  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
high,  when,  a.s  such,  bearing  its  dense,  terminal  heads  of  bright 
red  glossy  flowers,  it  must  be  a  picture  of  colour.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  or  less  hoary,  the  under-side  of  the  pinnatifid 
leaves  being  silky. 

Calanthe  Dominii. 

This  plant  is  rendered  very  interesting,  as  it  is  believed 
to  have  been,  the  first  hybrid  Orchid  which  flowered  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Derived  from  D.  Masuca  x  D.  furcata,  it,  in  its 
robust  habit,  flower-stem,  and  many-flowered  corymbose 
raceme,  resembles  the  former  parent.  The  flower  is  about  2  in. 
in  diameter,  of  a  light  mauve-purple.,  suffused  with  white 
colour,  that  of  the  lip  being  deeper,  with  a  three-toothed  callus 
at  its  base.  A  plant  sufficiently  distinct  and  floriferous  to 
merit  inclusion  in  all  collections. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
dequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
liey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertUers. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“That  which  we  call  a  Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,”Shakespeare. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  \ 

Short  Articles.  I 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  s 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shellings  for  ) 

rHE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ) 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  < 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ( 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  b 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  j 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
may  send  in  item?  of  news  or  comments  on  ) 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ) 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ? 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plains  ( 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  j 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  < 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  mafked  “  Competi-  < 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
PlateS  have  appeared 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  > 
March  21.— A  GROUP  OF  DAVALLIAS.  : 

March  28.— TEA  ROSE  “CHAMELEON,’’  ( 
and  COOMBE  CLIFFE  GARDENS. 

April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  11.— PITCHER  PLANTS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII.  $ 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23. -Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  ) 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALC  > 
CASIAS. 

May  30.— Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM  ; 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  { 
NOBILIUS.  < 

June  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS.  \ 

June  20.— Monochrome-tone  Plate  of  ZENO  ( 
BIA  SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

.Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  presents  . 
Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA  AURAN-  ? 
TIACA  ROEZLII. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Half-tone  \ 
Plate  of  ORNITHOGALUM  ARABICUM.  > 


Orchids  and  their  Culture.* 

At  first  sight  one  of  the  leading  feature® 
of  this  new  edition  is  the  series  of  twenty 
coloured  plates  of  Orchids.  These  have  been 
well  selected,  /and  represent  ,a  number  of 
popular  and  interesting  types  of  Orchids. 
Some  of  these  are  Odontoglcssum,  corota- 
arium  miniatum,  Plialaenopsis  schilleriana, 
P.  s.  vestalis  and  Saccolabium  giganteum. 
Hybrids  are,  however,  well  represented  by 
several  forms  of  Laeliocattleya,  Miltonia 
bleu  ana,  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum,  0.  ex- 
cellens,  and  others.  These  coloured  plates 
being  limited  to  the  size  of  the  octavo 
volume,  it  is  necessary  in  many  instances,  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  flowers,  but  it  has 
been  possible,  nevertheless,  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  subjects 
taken  in  hand.  A  double  plate  has  been  de^ 
voted  to  two  hybrid  Cala.nthes  named  C. 
Kenneth  and  0.  trumphans,  these  two  show¬ 
ing  off  well  by  contrast. 

The  alterations  and  additions  in  the  new 
edition  have  been  entrusted  tef  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  who  is  well  known  to  the  frater¬ 
nity  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  cultivator's. 

The  first  edition  of  the  book  included  a 
large  number  of  illustrations,  chiefly  draw¬ 
ings.  These  are  reproduced  and  many 
fresh  ones  have  been  added  in  the  way  of 
photographs,  which  are  intercalated  with 
the  text,  and  sometimes  form  full-page  illus¬ 
trations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hook  has  been  greatly  improved  by  these 
additions,  as  the  camera  reproduces  them 
more  faithfully  than  it  is  possible  to  do  by 
drawings.  Amongst  those  best  reproduced 
by  photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Chapman,  we 
should  mention  the  group  of  hybrids  of  Cy- 
pripedium  fairieanum,  which  has  been,  used 
as  one  of  the  parents ;  and  in  the  flowers 
represented  one  can  see  the  influence  of  a 
great  number  of  other  species,  according  to 
the  parents  which  had  been  employed.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  book  is  the  addition  of 
the  various  hybrids  of  different  Orchids  in, 

♦“Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Managem-nt.”  By  w. 
Watson,  Curator,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Kew  New 
Edition.  Revised  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged  bv  Mr. 
H.  .1.  Chapman.  London  :  0.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings, 
Drury  Lane,  W.C.  Formerly  o 1  170,  Strand. 


cultivation.  The  genera  and  species  are 
arranged  alphabetically  throughout  the 
book,  and  at  the  end  of  each  genus  the  list 
of  hybrids  belonging  to  that  genusi  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  lias  been  added.  This 
lias  been  part  of  the  work  executed  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  lias  interested  himself  in  this 
subject  for  many  years:  past.  Taking  the 
subject  of  Cattleya.  we  notice  that  in  the  first 
column,  he  gives  the  name  of  the  hybrid,  and 
in  the  second  column  lie  mentions  the  two 
parents,  giving  the  raiser’s  name  in  brackets. 

Mr.  Chapman  lias  also'  added  a,  chapter  on, 
hybridisation.  He  seems  to  consider  that 
tli©  art  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it 
will  play  a,n  important  fart  in  the  near 
future.  From  more  than  one  point  of  view 
we  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  not. 
the  least  important  being  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  difficulty  in  getting;  ne,w  Orchids  of 
interest  in  their  native  habitats,  which  have 
been  so  thoroughly  ransacked  all  over  the 
world.  Possibly  some  new  Orchids  may 
come  to  light  in.  China,  though  at.  present, 
we  must  confess  that  almost  any  other  class, 
of  plants  has  been  brought  into  prominence 
of  late  years  from  that  country.  This,  then, 
being  the  state,  it  remains  that  hybridisers 
still  have  a,  field  open  to  them  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  superior  new  hybrid  Orchids  in 
order  to  maintain  the  interest  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  plants.  We,  in  common  with 
many  others,  admit  that,  old  plants  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  showy  than  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Orchids,  with  so 
much  material  to  hand  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
velop  new  ones  along  lines  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  taste  and  desires  of  the  cul¬ 
tivators  and  owners. 

Again,  we  cannot,  tell  what  are  the  limits 
of  the  hybridist,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  it 
is  largely  a.  matter  of  experiment.  Year  by 
year  the  hybridists  themselves  are  becoming 
more  skilful  and  succeed  in  effecting  hybrids 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  believed  to  be 
impossible.  Quite  apart  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  effecting  a,  cross,  we  think  that  many 
cultivators  failed  to  raise*  then'  seedlings 
even  after  they  had  got  seeds  in  abundance. 
In  such  a  case  it  was  the  fault,  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator  rather  than  the  hybridist.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Orchid  raising  will  become  greater 
as  the*  grower  realises,  the  fact  that.  Orchids, 
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and  especially  embryo  ones,  require  some  special  assistance 
from  other  live  organisms  than  may  be  in  ordinary  peat  and 
sphagnum.  There  is  such  a.  thing  as  symbiosis.  Usually  a 
fungus  attaches  itself  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  but,  instead 
of  destroying,  assists  in  imparting  vigour  to  it.  These  microbes 
may  not  always  be  present  in  the  soil,  and,  in  fact,  we  know 
that  they  are  not,  so  that  it  behoves  cultivators  to  try  various 
experiments  in  order  to  find  whether  or  not  these  microbes 
may  be  present.  Many  cultivators  only  begin  to  reap  a  fail- 
success  after  they  learn  to  sow  seeds  on  pots  containing  old 
plants,  and  where,  we  may  presume,  the  proper  microbes  were 
present  in  sufficient  numbers.  We  may  give  one  hint  as  to 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  raising  of  seedling 
Orchids  ;  the  hint  is  to  confess  to  the  relatively  few  that  ever 
reach  the  flowering  stage.  Considering  that  a  full-sized 
Cattleya  seed-pod  would  contain  about  one  million  seeds,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  number  of  plants  raised  with 
the  possibilities  of  raising  even  a  small  percentage  from  one 
seed-pod.  Possibly,  if  hybridists  were  able  to  raise  over  50 
per  cent.,  the  country,  or  rather  the  Orchid  market,  would  be 
overstocked  and  drugged  with  seedling  hybrid  Orchids  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two.  We  know  that  the  chief  value  of 
Orchids  lies  in  the  fact  that  few  can  possess  them  for  many 
years  until  the  owners  like  to  part  with  them. 

The  author  of  the  chapter  on  Hybridisation  says  that  in  the 
olden  times  it  took  some  of  the  raisers  about  twenty  years  ;o 
flower  some  of  the  hybrids  which  they  raised,  but  he  says  that 
the  present-day  horticulturists  have  many  facilities  afforded 
them  which  our  forefathers  did  not  possess,  and  these,  together 
with  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject,  enable  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  shorten  the  time  that  may  elapse  between  the  seedling 
and  the  flowerino-  stage  of  the  babies  which  he  may  have  in . 
hand. 

Mr.  Chapman  says  he  has  been  successful  in  flowering  plants 
in  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  raising  the 
seed.  Furthermore,  he  considers  that,  with  proper  treatment, 
few  Orchids,  perhaps,  would  require  more  than  five  years  or 
six  years  to  carry  them  to  the  flowering  stage.  We  are  glad 
that  he  has  taken  up  this  vantage  point,  instead  of  lecturing 
upon  the  old  idea  that  it  takes  twenty  years  to  raise  certain 
classes  of  Orchids.  A  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
be  sufficient  for  some  people  to  aver  that  it  would  take  100 
years  to  flower  certain  types,  and  thus,  again,  we  should  have 
a  sort  of  new  century  plant.  The  writer  admits  that  seed  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  great  strain  upon  the  mother  plant,  and  that 
reason  deters  many  from  attempting  seed  production  from 
choice  and  expensive  Orchids.  Against  this  we  have  the  fact 
that  many  hybrid  Orchids,  are  often,  if  not  always,  superior 
to  their  parents  in  the  matter  of  constitution.  Being  raised 
in  this  country,  they  are  practically  natives  of  artificial  pro¬ 
duction,  but,  nevertheless,  more  adapted  for  cultural  conditions, 
in  this  country  than  are  their  parents ;  so  that  seedlings, 
whether  hybrids  or  not,  if  raised  in  this  country,  might  be  of 
more  use  to  the  owner,  because  more  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  become  lost  than  the  original,  which 
may  have  cost  £50  or  £500,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  Orchids  have  been  raised  without  being  the  result  of 
cross-breeding  or  hybridisation.  In  such  cases  we  should  con¬ 
sider  it  an  advantage  over  native  importations,  provided  the 
seedlings  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  artificial  treatment 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  houses  than  the  parents. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  also  responsible  for  many  cultural  articles 
relating  to  the  different  species,  and  for  that-  alone  the  book 
will  be  valued  by  those  who  wish  to  leam  how  to  grow  Orchids, 
as  well  as  to  get  information  concerning  the  same.  Opening 
the  book  at  random  at  the  word  “  Catasetum,”  we  notice  that 
the  author  says  they  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  provided  the  few 
essential  points  are  observed.  Some  of  these  conditions  are 
abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  during  active  growth  and  a 
well-marked  period  of  rest  afterwards.  He  then  details  suit¬ 
able  compost  and  when  water  must  be  given.  Catasetums 
enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  light  than  most  Orchids  when 
making  their  growth  ;  it  is  therefore  essential  to  grow  them 
either  in  pots  or  baskets  and  suspend  them  near  the  glass, 


where  they  may  get  a  maximum  of  light,  as  in  the  case  o: 
tropical  Dendrobiums.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tha 
the  new  edition  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  first  one,  anc 
those  who  liked  the  first  edition  will  be  all  the  more  pleasee 
with  this  one. 


Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Those  who  have  to  provide  plants  for  a  winter  display  a 
well  as  in  summer  will  now  be  busy  propagating  or  growing  oj 
the  subjects  which  have  been  recently  rooted  for  this  kind  oj 
work.  The  plant  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared  wa 
taken  during  one  of  the  dullest  months  of  the  year,  when  fog 
were  rife  and  flowering  plants  comparatively  scarce.  If  the 
can  be  grown  to  relatively  high  perfection  in  winter,  we  ca: 
imagine  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  plants  if  it  wa 
possible  to  bloom  them  in  summer.  Moreover,  flowerin. 
plants  are  even  more  desirable  in  winter  to  brighten  the  house 
or  for  decorative  work  in  other  ways,  and  for  that  reason  i 
is  well  worth  while  giving  our  best  attention  at  the  present  tint 
to  those  tilings  which  will  give  satisfaction  and  pleasure  i: 
winter,  in  staving  off  the  relative  barrenness  of  our  wintej 
season. 

A  considerable  number  of  species  of  Aphelandra  have  bee) 
introduced  to  cultivation,  but  some  of  them  flower  in  spring 
when  other  plants  are  getting  abundant.  Furthermore,  tl 
species  under  notice  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  and  one  of  t!i 
showiest  of  all  when  in  bloom.  The  flowers  of  the  typical 
aurantiaca  are  deep  orange-scarlet,  and  certainly  showy,  hi 
the  variety  is  superior  to  it  in  certain  respects.  The  flowei 
are  of  a  brighter  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  differ  somewhat  in  heir 
twisted,  though  that  is  not  always  particularly  apparent.  The 
are,  however,  of  a  rich  dark  green,  but  beautifully  overlai 
with  a  silvery  hue  between  the  primary  veins,  and  this  shad 
may  extend  slightly  over  the  other  parts.  Such  being  the  eas 
we  could  well  understand  that  the  plant  is  liable  to  be  infeste 
with  very  few  enemies,  the  smoothness  of  the  leaves  preven 
ing-  them  from  getting  any  permanent  foothold,  so  that  tl 
cultivator,  by  the  aid  of  the  syringe,  can  keep  his  plants  clea: 
This  is  no  small  matter  where  plants  are  numerous  and  tl 
garden  not  over  supplied  with  labour.  Other  points  about  tl 
plant  are  its  dwarf  habit  and  the  little  space  it  requires  for  i 
accommodation,  while  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  each  in  the 
own  way  of  an  ornamental  character  and  pleasing  to  look  upo 

After  the  plants  have  gone  out  of  bloom  they  should  1 
allowed  to  go  to  rest  by  gradually  withholding  water,  thoud 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  shrivel  by  overdoing  it.  - 
this  time  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  will  be  quite  sufficient 
night,  with  a  few  degrees’  rise  during  the  day.  Some  time 
March  the  plants  should  be  pruned  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house — namely,  that  .similar  to  the  stove,  a  pit  being  tl 
proper  place  for  it,  provided  the  cultivator  has  got  it  at  cor 
mand.  A  little  more  water  must  be  given  at  the  roots,  b 
syringing  overhead  should  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  indut 
fresh  growth.  When  the  buds  have  fairly  started  the  plan 
may  be  repotted,  reducing  the  ball  so  as  to  get  them  ink 
smaller  pots,  After  they  have  become  well  established  ail 
growing  in  the  small  pots,  it  will  then  be  advantageous  to  shf 
them  into  a  larger  size,  in  which  they  may  be  flowered.  Wlu 
the  spikes,  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  pots  af 
well  tilled  with  roots,  the  plants  enjoy  feeding  with  weak  liqu.1 
manure.  Many  people  grow  on  fresh  plants  from  cutting 
every  year.  Young  joints  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel 
the  old  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  rooted  in  a  propagati  r 
case.  Our  Supplement  was  prepared  from  plants  in  the  mi¬ 
sery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Oechius  at  Monceieffe,  Bkidge  of  Earn*. — l  or  several  yeas 
past  Sir  Robert  D.  Moncrieffe  has  been  accumulating  a  very  fie 
collection  of  Orchi  Is.  Last  year  he  erected  a  tine  range  of  tev 
houses,  150ft.  long,  and  at  present  the  cool  house  is  full  i 
magnificent  spikes. 
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SOCIETIES. 

SUMMER  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE, 
June  25th  and  26th. 

The  second  great  summer  flower  show  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ilchester  at  Holland  House,  Ken¬ 
sington  took  place  oni  the  above  dates  under  very  favourable 
weather  conditions.  On  the  opening  day  the  weather  was  rather 
cloudy  in  the  morning,  but  turned  out  fine,  while  the  second 
day  was  brilliant,  and  the  show  was  visited  by  a  large  number 
of  people,  lire  show  ground  at  Holland  House  is  much  more 
roomy  than  at  the  Temple,  and  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  were 
pleased  with  these  conditions,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
shows  could  all  be  held  under  such  favourable  conditions,  so 
that  the  people  could  inspect  the  show  without  crushing  or 
beiiw  crushed.  The  leading  features  of  the  show  were  Orchids, 
tine  °foliage  plants,  flowering  greenhouse  subjects,  Roses,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  Orchids  were  not  so;  numerous 
as  last  year,  but  the  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
very  much  finer,  more  extensive,  and  better.  Hei’baceous  plants, 
alpines,  and  bulbous  plants  were  also  splendidly  represented. 
Roses  were  not  very  numerous,  being  somewhat  similar  to  what 
they  were  last  year,  but  that  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
under  weather  conditions  of  the  past  three  weeks.  On  both 
days  the  show  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  people  of  the 
upper  classes. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Jeremiah  Column,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound), 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums,  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  Asparagus. 
On  the  topi  of  his  exhibit  were  some  baskets  of  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  and  in  front  of  these  were  some  well-grown  Pitcher 
plants,  well  shown  off  by  the  greenery  behind.  A  little  lower 
down  were  some  very  long  trailing  sprays  of  Oncidium  macran- 
thum  in  full  bloom.  Other  well-flowered  pieces  were  Cattleya 
Mossiae  reineckiana,  Laelia  purpurata,  a  line  piece;  of  Epiden- 
drum  prismatocarpum,  and  a  piece  of  Odontoglossum  citrosnuim 
pygmaeum  with  small  white  flowers.  Very  interesting  was  Ins 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  roseum  superbum,  with  flowers 
beautifully  overlaid  with  rosy  purple  splashes.  Laelia  cinna- 
barina  and  a  group  of  Masdavallias  were  also  very  tine.  (Silver 
Cup.) 

Hie  finest  group  of  Orchids;  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  who  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  central  stage  in  the  big  tent.  Their  group  was 
pleasantly  undulated,  and  all  the  pots  imbedded  in  Moss.  They 
had  a  plant  of  a  Cattleya.  taken  out  of  the  pot  to  show  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  after  three  years’  growth  in  leaf  soil,  which 
was  simply  held  together  by  the  numerous  large  fleshy  roots. 
Some  of  the  finer  samples  in  this  group  were  Laeliocattleya 
canhamiana  Fire  King,  with  very  dark  lip  ;  Laeliocattleya  can- 
liamiana  Rex,  with  blush  sepals  and  petals  ;  and  Laeliacattleya 
Marguerite,  with  white  sepals  and  petals  ;  Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum  Fascinator,  Cattleya  Mossiae  W arneri  >a.urea, 
C.  M.  Alexandra,  Cattleya  roehrsiana  ;  Lc.  Martineti  Flaan- 
eau.  They  also  had  well-flowered  pieces  of  Oncidium  lon- 
f}pes!  °-  pumilum,  Zygocolax  Veitchi,  varieties  of  Cattleya 
-O'ssiae,  Laelia.  grandis,  Laeliocattleya  canhamiana  King 
r"!®  '.,L-  Lc-  Lady  Wigan,  Miltonia  vexillaria  hindeana, 
na  lula.  (purpurata  x  cinnabarina),  Laelia  el  eg  an  s  schil- 
S)  flowers,  nearly  white. sepals  and  petals,  and  a 

IfM  J  Vanda  caerulea,  very  highly  coloured  ;  a  large  plant 
F  1 lc  en  prismatocarpum,  ami  a  piece  of  the  interesting 
wne  on  •  1  a  f0llni  ?f  E-  atropurpureo.  Maxillaria  sanderiana 
with  tlOc  S  lowu  111  blo°m-  The  visitors  were  very  much  taken 
to  h  ^  and  ?d"natted  that  ihe  Orchid  King,  as  lie  used 
Rh™  n  ?galn  iu  Sood  form-  (Gold  Medal.) 

OakwnnJ11  w  i°00ks01i;  Esq-  (SaMloner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Sybil  aL  hpn  u  a™'011_TTne,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  crispum 
-yDU>  a  heavily-blotched  variety. 

and  S°ns’  RinS’s  Road>  Chelsea,  had  a  small 
rS  /ClUds  forming  part  of  their  large  group  of  fine  foliage 
rich  crolden  fl™°ngst  these  we  noted  Laeliocattleya  Panope,  with 
conteast  TtoWeriS  al,ldJa  brl111’ant  red  lip,  making  a  charming 
eximia  To  4^  if  so  bad  such  fine  forms  as  Lc.  exoniensis,  Lc. 
latter  him  Aphr<?dlte;  Lc-  Askania,  Lc.  Acilia  superba,  the 

Cattleva.  Pimt  .da'-lk'colou111ed  hTbrid  with  much  expanded  lip. 

M  I  Eupblasia  was  also  very  distinct. 

•  A-  A.  Teeters,  Chaussee  de  Forest,  62,  Brussels,  exhibited  a 


magnificent  plant  of  Cattleya  W arneri  alba  with  live  blooms  on 
a  spike,  and  which  was  quite  unique.  We  learn  that  this  was 
sold  during  the  morning  of  the  first  day  for  £1,000. 

Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  had  a  hue 
group  of  Orchids  in  the  big  tent.  Very  noticeable  were  the 
numerous  forms  of  Laeliocattleya,  including,  Lc.  eximia,  Lc. 
Fascinator,  Lc.  canhamiana  in  numerous  specimens,  Lc.  Mar¬ 
tineti  (C.  Mossiae  xL.  tenebrosa),  Lc.  Lady  Wigan,  etc.  They 
also  exhibited  Laelia  Latona,  Brassoeattleya  striata  (C.  Mossiae 
x  B.  fragrans),  Cattleya  Mossiae  imperialis,  Dendrobium  I’ha- 
laenopsis  schroderianum,  and  several  fine  pieces  of  Oncidium 
macranthum,  C.  curtum,  and  (fibers.  (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nursei-ie-s, 
Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids  set  up 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Palms,  etc.  Amongst  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  Orchids  were  Laeliocattleya  canhamiana,  Lc.  Hippolyta. 
Laelia  cinnabrosa,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum  cordatuni 


Alocasia  sandeejana.  (See  pige  572.) 

aureum,  Cypripedium  superbiens,  C.  harrisianum  superbum, 
and  various  others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  set  up  a 
fine  group  of  Orchids  facing  the  entrance  in  the  large  tent.  It. 
consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleyas,  Cvpripediums,  and  Odonto- 
g  loss  urns,  set  up  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  the  finer  specimens 
were  protected  with  bell-glasses.  Those  enjoying  this  protec¬ 
tion  included  Cattleya;  Mossiae  Wagneri,  Cypripedium  law- 
renceanum  hakbridgensis,  a  very  dark  form  ;  C.  1.  hyeanum,  a 
form  in  which  the  purple  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving- 
green  veins  ;  and  Cattleya  Motssiae  reineckiana.  Cattleya 
Mossiae  was  shown  in  great  variety,  while  C.  intermedia  alba 
and  C.  gaskel liana  were  very  choice.  The  last  named  was 
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notable  for  the  size  of  its  lip  and  the  orange  blotch  in  the  throat. 
(Silver  Cup.) 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  near  Woking,  exhibited  fine  varieties  of  Orchids 
named  Cattleya  Lady  Wigan  magnifica,  Laeliocattleya  canham- 
iana  splendens,  and  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  hackbridgensis, 
with  a  very  dark  dorsal  sepal. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Sir  Win.  Marriott, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Thos.  Denny),  Down  House,  Blandford,  for 
a  splendid  piece  of  a  hybridiser  named  Clio. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE, 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  very  extensive  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  in  the  big  tent.  The  plants  were 
all  splendidly  grown,  in.  fin©  condition,  and  admirably  arranged. 
Along  the  front  were  small  groups  of  Cannas,  Carnations,  and 
Orchids  drooping  down  behind  into  hollows  filled  wi'tn  fine 
foliage  plants,  amongst  which  were  standards  supporting 
magnificent  specimens  of  Nepenthes  Burkei,  N.  mixta  with 
very  long  pitchers,  N.  sanguinea,  and  N.  mastersiana,  the 
latter  being  as  fin©  as  ever  we  have  seen  it,  the  pitchers  in  some 
cases  being  blackish-crimson.  In  the  background  were  numerous 
tall  Palms,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cocos  plumosa,  Lilium  Henry i, 
about  9ft,  high,  and  in  front  of  these  again  were  some  dwarf 
Crotons  and  massive  plants  of  Dracaena  godseffiana,  Calanthes 
Caladiums,  Diettenbachias,  Aralias,  and  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  the  latter  being  in  bloom.  Near  the  front  were 
choice  pieces  of  Leea  amabil.is  splendens,  Tillandsia  tessellata, 
T.  massangeana,  and  a  magnificent  plant  of  Maranta  sanderiana 
about  2gft.  high.  The  groundwork,  wherever  any  could  be  shown, 
consisted  of  Maidenhair  Fern  with  an  edging  along  the  front  of 
the  same  material  mixed  with  the  bright  foliage  of  Caladium 
argyrites  and  the  charming  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Next  to  this  came  a  splendid  group  of  fin©  foliage  plants  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Win.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  Very 
conspicuous  were  the  tall  tree  Ferns  and  large  Palms  distri¬ 
buted  over  thei  group,  with  the  fin©  foliage  plants  arranged 
beneath  them.  They  had  splendid  plants  of  Maranta  sanderiana, 
Hydrangea,  paniculate. grandiflora,  TI.  hortensis,  Crotons,  Palms, 
and  Dracaenas,  many  of  which  were  massed  together  in  little 
groups  for  effect  at  different  points  in  the  exhibit.  The  foliage 
plants  were  much  brightened  also  with  groups  of  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott  and  other  flowering  subjects.  A  distinct  foliage 
plant  was  that  named  Nephthytis  pic  tuna  ta,  and  Rufous  undue- 
can  as  was  also  notable  with  its  centre  outlined  with  dark  olive 
green  on  a  grey  ground.  The  fine  foliage  subject  Aphelandra 
blanchetiaaia  was  also  notable.  I  u  another  tent  they  had  a 
showy  group  of  Spanish  and  English  Irises.  Amongst  lire  last 
named  were  fine  varieties  named  Nestor  (blue),  Asmus  (intense 
violet),  Agrippa  (violet-blue),  Mont  Blanc  (white),  and  Due  de 
Baissano  (violet  with  a  yellow  band).  These  were  amongst  the 
few  exhibits  of  English  Ir-ises  staged.  (Gold  Medal.) 

In  the  same  tent  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  had  a  splendid  bank  of  Caladiums, 
the  only  group  consisting  entirely  of  this  class  of  plants.  The 
bank  was  very  much  raised  behind,  sloped  to  the  front,  and 
also  elevated  to  a  ridge  along  the  centre  from  front  to  back. 
The  plants  were  in  excellent  condition,  with:  well-coloured 
foliage,  and  tastefully  disposed.  Along  the  back  of  the  group 
was  a  line  of  tall  Palms,  and  distributed  through  the  plants 
were  small  specimens  of  Cocos  weddeliana,  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns  wherever  there  happened  to  be  openings  amongst  the 
Caladiums.  There  was  also  an  edging  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  and 
Seliginella.  In  another  tent  they  had  a  group  of  Gloxinias  in 
pots,  and  also  in  a  cut  state.  The  variety  Empress  of  India  was 
notable  for  the  large  size  of  its  rich  purple  flowers.  Other  good 
varieties  were  Hu  ward  Peecl,  scarlet  with  a  white  edge,  and  C. 
Young,  crimson.  They  had  several  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  in¬ 
cluding  tuberous  Begonias  and  Streptocarpus,  to  show  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  these  things  in  a  cut  state..  (Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  William  Iceton,  Granard  Gardens,  Putney  Park  Lane,  had 
a  group  of  tall  Cocos  plumosa,  in  front  of  which  were  neatly  and 
tastefully  arranged  plants  of  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  Lilium 
Harrisi,  Hydrangea  paniculate  grandiflora,  Azaleas,  Caladiums, 
sweet-scented  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  subjects,  set  off 
with  fine  foliage  plants.  Near  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  tent, 
he  also  had  two  conical  mounds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  arranged 
in  a  groundwork  of  different  varieties  of  Azalea  mollis.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  a  splendid  group  of  fine  foliage  plants  in  the  big  tent  occupy¬ 
ing  one  of  the  corners.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  group 
was  the  Alocasias,  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in 


recent  issues.  Very  choice  were  A.  watsoniana  and  A.  Martin 
Chauzac,  having  silvery  veins  and  the  leaf  more  or  less  silvered 
all  over.  Other  plants  of  the  fine  foliage  class  were  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  including  D.  sanderiana,  Phrynium  variegatum,  and 
other  subjects,  amongst  which  were  stood  some  standard  Crotons 
and  tall  Palms. 

In  the  open  air  he  had  an  extensive  and  unique  group  of  tree 
Ivies  arranged  in  an  elongated  bed  with  undulating  base.  Some 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  tree  Ivies  we  noted  were  Hedera  Helix 
digitata  aurea,  IT.  H.  flavescens,  H.  H.  palmate  aurea,  H.  H. 
conglomerate,  H.H.  canariensis  aurea,  H.  H.  macrodonta,  H.  H. 
dentate,  H.  H.  himalaica,  H.  H.  baccifera  lutea,  carrying  yellow 
berries,  H.  H.  latimaculata,  and  H.  H.  elegantissima  Russell’s 
variety,  the  latter  being  very  choice,  with  a  broad  silvery  edge 
and  small  green  centre.  Both  of  these  groups  were  quite  unique 
in  their  way  with  regard  to  the  class  of  plants  employed.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
magnificent  group  of  Cannas  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  very  high  at  the  back  and  sloping  to  the  front.  They 
’  consisted  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Ganna  chiefly,  being  the  finei 
forms  now  in  commerce  raised  from  the  Crozy  strain  of  Cannas. 
The  colours  were  very  varied  and  well  disposed,  while  the  dark 
foliage  of  some  of  them  gave  an  additional  character  to  tin 
general  effect.  Choice  varieties  were  Klondyke  (orange),  Oscar 
Dannecker  (crimson),  Comte  de  Bouchard  (yellow,  and  thickly 
spotted),  and  Black  Prince  (crimson).  In  another  tent  they  had 
a  group  of  Delphiniums  and  Aquilegias,  chiefly  hybrids  of  the 
two  well-known  Rocky  Mountain  species.  These  were  set  up 
and  mixed  with  Eulalias  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  great 
bank  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  set  up  in  undulating  mounds,  and 
very  freely  flowered.  Very  choice  were  the  varieties  named 
Kate  Waterer,  with  rose  flowers  and  a  yellow  blotch,  an<l  Ellen 
Waterer,  almost  scarlet.  In  front  of  these  they  had  early 
flowering  Gladioli,  including  Blushing  Bride,  Peach  Blossom, 
The  Bride,  and  Rosy  Gem.  Other  flowering  plants  were  Saxi¬ 
fraga  pyramidal  is,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora.  These  were  different  from  the  usual 
group  of  Azaleas,  and  were  productive  of  a  very  bright  effect. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  ,1.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower  Edition, 
ton,  had  an  imposing  group  of  Ferns  arranged  in  a  much  un¬ 
dulated  manner  round  one  side  of  the  tent.  All  the  specimens 
were  well  grown,  and  some  of  them  were  notable  for  their  size 
and  fine  appearance.'  Near  the  front  they  had  pillars  draped 
with  the  climbing  Fern  Lygodium,  with  a  Maidenhair  Fern  on 
the  top  of  each  pillar.  On  a  more  massive  pillar  in  the  centre 
was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  IMatycerium  grande.  Ollier  large | 
and  well-grown  plants  were  Aerostiohium  aureum,  Davallia  tenui 
folia,  Veitchi,  D.  fijiensis  elegans,  and  various  other  choice  types: 
of  large  size.  The  heavily  crested  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandeeps 
was  shown  in  very  fine  form,  of  a  size  that  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  exhibition  plant.  Polypodium  Sehneideri,  a 
hybrid  form  with  very  much  divided  fronds,  was  also  in  grand 
condition.  Many  other  things  were  worthy  of  notice,  bur  tlie 
specimens  were  too  far  away  from  the  pathway  for  inspection. 
(Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  had 
a  very  long  group  on  one  side  of  the  central  staging  in  the  big 
tent.  Some  of  his  finest  specimens  were  Acrotrichum  aureum, 
Cibotium  Schidei,  and  Polypodium  Mayi,  notable  for  the  glau¬ 
cous  hue  of  its  foliage.  There  was  also  a  fine  bank  of  Adiantum 
farleyense,  having  its  foliage  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  colour.  Other 
specimens  worthy  of  mention  were  I’latycerium  Willinekii, 
Asplenium  caudatum,  Davallia  fijiensis  robusta,  Platycerium 
grande,  Asplenium  Nidus  multilobatum.  Polypodium  Sehneideri 
and  Pteris  Childsii.  In  the  middle  of  this  large  group  of  Ferns 
was  an  arrangement  of  segregate  groups  of  Fuchsias,  Hydran¬ 
geas,  Carnations,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Amongst  the  last 
named  were  fine  varieties  named  Madame  A.  Erckener,  Lord' 
Kitchener,  and  Lady  Ilchester.  (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots  and  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  occupying  the  whole  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a  tent,  j 
The  Roses  were  chiefly  of  small  size,  including  a  great  variety 
of  types,  such  as  Sunrise,  Corallina,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Madame 
IToste,  Madame  .Taques,  Charreton,  Bessy  Brown,  Mignonette,! 
and  other  Polyanthus.  The  herbaceous  plants  were  very  varied, 
and  included  such  things  as  Delphiniums,  sulphur  and  white 
Iceland  Poppies,  Lilium  davuricum  grandiflorum,  Irises  of 
various  types,  Hesperis  matronalis  plena,  and  H.  m.  alba  plena. 
Romneya.  Coulteri,  and  a  Hypericum  which  was  regarded  as  a 
hybrid.  Campanula  Moerheimi  was  also  in  fine  condition. 
(Silver  Cup.) 
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Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  staged  a  very  fine  group  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  chiefly  doubles.  Very  choice  varieties  were  those 
named  The  Rancl  (yellow),  W.  Sparshot  (scarlet),  Marchioness  of 
Bath  (white),  The  Queen  (orange),  Gipsy  Girl,  a  crested  variety 
with  blush  flowers,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  this  type  we  have 
seen.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Company,  Royal  Leamington  Spa, 
exhibited  a  group  of  their  Asparagus  myriocladus  in  different 
shades  of  colour,  according  to  the  age  of  the  growth,  some  stems 
with  their  branches  being  of  a  dark  green,  and  others  of  a  light 
ureen.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  choice  varieties, 
most  of  which  were  double,  and  consisted  of  their  now  well 
known  strain  that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating  for  some  years  to 
coine.  Very  beautiful  was  that  named  Countess  of  Warwick, 
with  orange  and  yellow  flowers,  having  fringed  guard  petals  ; 
Avalanohe,  pure  white  crimped,  and  of  (huge  size  ;  M.  J. 
Desloges,  salmon  ;  Perfection,  soft  orange-salmon  ;  Seagull,  a 
beautiful  white  with  one  centre  ;  Lady  Willmott,  a  huge  red 
flower  ;  Countess  Cromer,  white,  with  wavy  petals  ;  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote,  yellow  ;  and  many  others  equally  noteworthy.  Silver  Cup. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  a  large  and 
very  attractive  group  of  Sweet  Peas.  They  had  a  new  scarlet 
seedling  named  James  Vine,  with  scarlet  standard  and  carmine 
wings.  ^ Other  seedlings  were  creamy,  with  the  standard  tinted 
butt”  and  another  with  maroon  standards  and  dark  purple  wings. 
Other  choice  bunches  exhibited  by  them  were  Gorgeous,  J eannie 
Gordon,  Gracie  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (striped 
rose),  Salopian,  Othello,  and  most  of  the  other  leading  varieties 
which  had  been  brought  on  early  by  aid  of  glass  to  get  them  m 
bloom.  They  also  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Spanish  Irises,  includ¬ 
ing  Thunderbolt  (Gold  Cup),  Blanche  Superbe,  King  of  Blues 
(deep  blue),  and  many  others.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a  group  of  show  and 
border  Pinks.  Amongst  the  show  varieties  very  fine  were 
Bertha,  Lustre,  Eurydice,  Laura,  Emperor  of  India,  Duke  of 
York,  etc.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford, 
Dorking,  exhibited  a  rare  Eurycles  Cunninghami  and  the  blue- 
flowered  Cynoglossum  furcatum. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Clark,  The  Nurseries,  York, -exhibited  a  bedding 
Pelargonium  named  Ebor  of  the  show  type,  with  smaller  flowers. 

Messrs.  John  La’ng  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Caladiums  and  tuberous  Begonias.  Amongst  the 
Caladiums  fine  varieties  were  Madame  Mitjana  (with  red  leaves), 
Princess  Olga  (spotted  pink),  Alexander  III.,  Mrs.  Joicey,  etc. 
Amongst  the  Begonias  very  fine  single  varieties  were  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  (scarlet),  The  Queen  (delicate  salmon  pink), 
Princess  Victoria  (white),  Lady  Tennant  (yellow),  and  Butterfly 
(scarlet  and  variegated).  They  also  had  double  varieties  of 
Begonia,  Spanish  Irises  in  variety,  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  cut  state,  occupying  the  whole  of  one  of  the  side  benches 
in  a  tent.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  a  tithe  of  these  in 
the  space  at  command,  but  we  noted  Castanea  sativa  argentea 
variegata,  Amygdalus  dulcis  purpurea,  Lonicera  tomentella,  L. 
flava,  Aralia  Maximowiczii,  Kalmia  1  at. folia,  Lonicera  involu- 
crata,  purple  Peaches,  Maples,  Elms,  and  Spiraeas  in  great 
variety,  Griselinia  litoralis,  Acanthopanax  spinosa  variegata,  and 
many  others,  representing  a  collection  that  would  be  hard  to 
beat  even  in  a  nursery.  He  also  had  a  splendid  group  of 
Crotons  in  the  large  tent  set  up  on  the  grass,  and  somewhat  flat 
owing  to  the  small  or  moderate  size  of  the  plants.  They  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  fine  effect,  however,  owing  to  the  bright  colours  of 
the  leaves,  which  were  coloured  to  the  best  advantage,  each 
according  to  its  kind,  and  much  admired  by  gardeners.  Amongst 
1  them  we  noted  Aneituinensis  Queen  Victoria,  Mortei,  etc.  Gold 
Medal. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group 
of  new  plants,  including  Heliconia  Edwardus  Rex,  Ficus  pam- 
durata,  Polypodium  Knightae,  Asparagus  Sprengeri  variegatus, 
Nicotiana  Sanderae,  Dracaena  Peru  'Charon,  and  other  fine 
foliage  subjects. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  F.R.H.S.,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Silenes,  Saxifragas,  Ajuga  Brockbanki,  etc.  Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  F.R.H.S.,  Staplegrove  Nurseries,  Taun¬ 
ton,  Somerset,  exhibited  a  group  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  single 
and  double,  set  up  in  bunches.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  It.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Ipswich,  exhibited  a  large 
and  effective  group  of  herbaceous  plants  in  the  cut  state,  in¬ 


cluding  Iceland  Poppies,  Gladioli,  Aquilegias,  Spanish  Irises, 
Campanulas,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  roseum,  Iris  gigantea, 
and  Dephinium  Monarch,  a  very  fine  variety.  Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  exhibited  a 
large  group  of  herbaceous  Paeonies,  single  and  double,  and  Del¬ 
phiniums  of  their  excellent  strain.  Strikingly  distinct  was  their 
Delphinium  Beauty  of  Langport  (white,  with  small  yellow  petals 
in  the  centre) ;  also  Susana  (intense  blue),  Queen  Alexandra 
(soft  blue),  Albert  Edward  (violet  and  purple),  Rev.  W.  Wilks 
(violet  and  purple),  and  Lord  Lytton  (blue-purple).  The  Im¬ 
perial  Paeonies  were  very  distinct  in  their  way.  Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Co.,  95,  High  Holborn,  London,  exhi¬ 
bited  pot  Roses  and  cut  flowers.  They  also  had  various  other 
subjects  showing  the  effect  of  Junofloris  in  preserving  the 
flowers. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Childs,  F.R.H.  S.,  Acock’s  Green,  Worcestershire, 
exhibited  many  varieties  of  Irises,  Poppies,  Lupins,  Spanish 
Irises,  Gladioli,  Ixias,  Bulbinella  Hookeri,  Lilium  monadel- 
phum  szovitzianum,  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Oriental  Poppies,  Phloxes, 
Erigeron  speciosus  superbus,  Paeonies,  Water  Lilies,  Iris 
Kaempferi  in  variety,  and  many  subjects  now  in  season.  Silver 


Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Road  Nurseries,  Napier  Road, 
Kensington,  AY.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cacti,  including  many 
miniature  specimens.  He  also  had  larger  specimens  of  Echino- 
cactus,  Mamillaria,  Cereus,  Pilocereus,  etc.  Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  occupied 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  tent  with  various  plants  and  part  of 
another.  One  of  the  features  of  their  collection  was  a  group 
of  Japanese  Pigmy  trees,  including  Japanese  Oaks,  Pines, 
Larches,  and  Cupressus  obtusa,  ranging  up  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  also  had  a  fine  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  including  Delphiniums,  Kniphofias,  Senecios,  Gerbera 
Jamesoni,  the  new  Lilium  Kelloggii,  and  the  beautiful  Brodiaea 
coccinea.  They  also  had  Irises,  Paeonies,  Ixias,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  now  in  bloom.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Irises,  Lilies,  Paeonies,  Campanulas,  Spiraeas,  and 
a  whole  host  of  herbaceous  subjects.  Thev  had  a  fine  lot  of 
Campanula  Moerheimi.  Fine  Lilies  were  Lilium  umbellatum 
Tottenhami,  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  etc.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  had  a  tub  of  Nymphaea  gigantea, 
N.  stellata,  Berlin  variety,  and  N.  Wm.  Stone,  a  dark  variety. 

Mr  John  R.  Box,  W.  Wickham,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
rock  plants,  including  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  Saxifragas,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Ferns,  etc.,  more  or  less  planted  on  mounds  built  up 
with  stones.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  one  of  the 
finest  lots  of  herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs  which  they  have 
ever  set  up.  Most  of  the  plants  were  in  splendid  condition. 
We  particularly  admired  Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  Shirley 
variety,  L.  Henryii,  10  ft.  high,  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  L.  um¬ 
bellatum  in  variety,  L.  Hansoni,  and  various  others.  I  bey  also 
had  a  fine  lot  of  Calochorti,  representing  many  species.  Very 
fine  were  Sparaxis  Fire  King,  Ixia  vindiflora,  I.  Admiration, 
and  many  others,  representing  many  species  and  varieties.'  ine 
new  single  Japanese  Paeonies,  Iris  gigantea,  and  Spams 
Irises  including  I.  Thunderbolt  and  King  of  Yellows  with 
oolden  yellow  flowers,  were  all  of  the  best  types.  Silver  Cup. 

Mr  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  set  up  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons.  The  last 
named  were  notable  for  their  great  height ;  having  been  grown 
under  glass,  they  varied  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height  and 
carried  relatively  large  flowers.  Fine  varieties  were  James 
Hamilton.  Mrs.  Forbes,  Phryne,  Mrs  Sharp  Mr.  Oliver,  Lady 
Brodie,  Wm.  Robb,  and  John  Forbes,  all  having  beautiful 
markings  The  Phloxes  represented  some  of  the  finer  types 
in  cultivation.  A  rare  and  beautiful  Antirrhinum,  namely,  A. 
Hendersoni,  with  purple  stripes  on  a  white  ground,  was  pai- 
tacMlarly  noteworthy.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  _  group  of 
Aquilegia  hybrids,  representing  the  Rocky  Mountain  types  , 
also  Violas,  fancy  Pansies,  and  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums, 
the  latter  being  set  up  in  imposing  bunches,  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  The  fancy  pansies  were  set  up  on  boards,  and  included 
the  leading  varieties  in  fresh  condition.  The  Violas  were 
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arranged  in  sprays.  Very  fine  yellow  varieties  were  Sunshine, 
General  Baden  Powell,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry.  Silver  Cup. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants.  Some  of  those  we  noted  were  Brevoortia  Ida-Maia, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Wat.kin’s  variety,  Ourisia  coccinea, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Campanulas,  Ixias,  Iris  Kaempferi,  and  others 
in  season.  Some  bunches  of  Anemone  coronaria,  The  Bride, 
were  noticeable  for  their  large  and  handsome  flowers.  He  also 
had  a  collection  of  aquatic  plants,  including  many  Water 
Lilies,  such  as  Nymphaea  lucida,  N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni,  N. 
chromate]  la,  N.  James  Bryson,  N.  Seignouretti,  etc.  These 
aquatics  were  arranged  in  water  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
while  the  herbaceous  plants  were  located  at  either  end,  and 
consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  these  subjects  now  in  season. 
Silver  Cup. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Hoi  born,  London,  hail  a 
tent  to  themselves  on  the  grass,  near  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the 
grounds.  At  one  end  they  had  an  overflow  consisting  of 
Japanese  Pigmy  trees.  Cupressus  obtusa  varied  from  80  to 
100  years  old,  Berberis  Thunbergi  was  100  years  old,  and  others 
were  Japanese  Maples,  Indian  Azaleas,  Larches,  Pines,  Oaks, 
Apples,  etc.  In  the  tent  itself  they  had  line  groups  of  Ver¬ 
bena  Miss  Willmott,  Giant  Mignonette,  Gloxinias,  set  off  with 
Palms  and  grasses,  and  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
The  latter  were  represented  by  Iceland  Poppies,  Delphiniums, 
Irises,  Geranium  ibericum,  Heucheras,  and  they  had  a  rockery 
of  alpine  plants.  A  neat  and  dwarf  shrub  was  Ozothamnus  ros- 
marinifolius.  Silver  Cup. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a  very  extensive 
exhibit  in  one  of  the  tents.  Very  conspicuous  were  some  large 
bunches  of  Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  albus.  They  also 
had  boxes,  pans,  pots,  and  sprays  of  Violas,  which  were  set 
up  in  considerable  quantity.  They  also  staged  a  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  including  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Ormesby  Gore, 
Grade  Greenwood,  Jeannie  Gorden,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Edward 
VII.,  and  all  the  leading  varieties.  A  large  quantity  of  Rose 
Dorothy  Perkins  was  well  flowered  and  very  effective.  Other 
Roses  in  pots  and  in  the  cut  state  were  set  up  by  the  firm. 
Silver  Cup. 

Messrs.  Win.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  Carnations  in  one  of  the  tents.  A  magnificent  new 
border  variety  named  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  had  large  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers;  others  were  Robin  Measures  (crimson),  Nell 
Gwynne,  Cecilia,  Minerva,  and  a  new  border  variety  named 
Lady  Wolverton,  having  large  brilliant  salmon-rose  flowers. 
They  also  had  numerous  varieties  of  the  Malmaison  type,  little 
groups  of  Lantana  Barnet,  Bronze,  and  L.  Barnet  White,  as  well 
as  Beronia  elatior,  Heaths,  Marguerite  Coronation,  Richardia 
elliotiana,  seedlings  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  the  Otaheite 
Orange,  Spanish  Irises,  and  small -flowered  bedding  tuberous 
Betronias.  All  of  the  above  were  shown  in  greater  or  less  quan¬ 
tity,  and  set  up  in  little  groups  by  themselves.  They  also  had 
a  very  extenive  collection  of  Box  trees  cut  in  the  form  of  chairs, 
tables,  standards,  vanes,  birds,  and  beasts.  These  were  very 
properly  named  Cutbush’s  cut-buslies.  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited 
a  showy  group  of  plants  now  in  season,  including  Spanish 
Irises,  Gladiolus  Blushing  Bride,  Iceland  Poppies,  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott,  Watsonia  alba,  very  fine  Sweet  Sultans,  and 
Ornithogalum  arabicum.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  had  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Lilium  superbum, 
Conandron  ramondioides,  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Kalmia  myr- 
tifolia,  Delphiniums,  Heucheras,  Pyrethrums,  Paeonies,  etc. 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants.  Very  fine  were 
Fremontia  californica,  Quercus  concordia,  and  others.  Amongst 
the  herbaceous  plants  they  bad  Paeonies,  Tritoma  caulescens, 
Anthericum,  Liliastrum  grandifloriun,  and  'many  others.  Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  an  interesting  and  tasteful 
group  made  up  of  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  Rehmannia  angulata, 
Lobelia  tenuior,  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  etc. 

Messrs.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Roses  in  boxes  and  vases.  Very  fine  were  Captain  Hayward, 
La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  etc.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  including 
Primula  imperialis,  Geranium  cinereum,  Androsace  lanuginosa, 
Rhodothamnus  kamtsohaticus,  Ixias,  Lilies,  and  Eremurus,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rare  E.  Warei,  E.  Bungei  praecox,  E.  Mrs.  Reuthe, 
etc.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 


Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  Scotland  had  a  m 
interesting  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies  m  many  shades  of  coW 

Silllr  Strel,toc*rPM  varieties. 

he  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House  Ken 
smgton  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Dixon),  exhibited  a  collection  of  sue 
culent  plants  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  Silver  Flora  Medal 

Mr  A.  T  Dutton,  The  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Carnations,  including  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
in  fine  condition.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

,  Mr;  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  staged  a 
collection  of  Spanish  Irises  and  Sweet  Peas.  Amongst  the  Tatter 
very  fine  were  Navy  Blue,  Gorgeous,  Coccinea,  Miss  Willmott 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  new  Countess  Spencer’ 
culver  Banksian  Medal. 

-Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  group  in  the  open 
air  consisting  of  large  plants  of  the  umbrella  Pine,  formin'  a 
background  to  a  bank  of  Delphiniums. 

Messrs.  J  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley 
Sussex,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Conifers  and  hardy  shrubs. 
Some  of  them  we  noted  were  Picea  pungens  glauca,  Oaks 
Japanese  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  purple  Beeches,  Veronica 
newryensis,  Funkias,  Hydrangeas,  Ivies,  etc.  Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal. 


Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Son,  Bagsliot,  'Surrey,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Conifers,  Box,  Portugal  Laurels,  Abies  concolor 
Hollies,  Japanese  Maples,  etc.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Cliis- 
wjck,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Conifers,  Japanese  Maples. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Euonymus,  Blue  Spruce,  and  various  others 
Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  George  Prince  Longworth,  Berks,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  garden  and  other  Roses.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripjys  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Japanese  Maples 
in  great  variety,  Ivies,  Conifers,  Vitis  Coignetiae,  Orchis  foliosa, 
etc.  Silver  Cuq>. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 


Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a 
splendid  collection  of  trees  in  fruit.  They  had  the  Peaches 
Thomas  Rivers,  Sea  Eagle,  Belle  Beauce,  and  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  Nectarines  Early  Rivers,  and  Victoria  ;  Cherries  May 
1  Hike,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  early  Rivers,  all  heavily  fruited 
and  in  fine  condition.  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  group  of  large  Fig  trees  in 
tubs,  and  well-fruited  Vines  in  pots,  the  varieties  being  Lady 
Hastings  and  Gros  Colman. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  exhibited  some  boxes  of  Early  Trans¬ 
parent  Gage,  Kirke’s  Jefferson,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Althann,  and  Transparent  Gage  Plums.  His  Black  Tartarian 
Cherries  were  also  good.  Silver  Cup. 

Baron  Rothschild,  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna,  exhibited  a  very 
heavy  fruit  of  a  Queen  Pineapple.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  exhibited  College  Favourite 
and  Swanley  No.  1  Melons. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Lady  Portsmouth. 
Whitchurch,  Hants,  for  Cherries. 


ROSE  COMPETITION. 

Prizes  were  offered  in  seventeen  classes  for  vrarious  exhibits  of 
Roses.  These  were  somewhat  similar  in  quantity  to  those  shown 
last  year,  being  in  some  cases  better,  and  in  other  cases  not  quite 
up  to  expectations.  Considering  the  weather,  however,  the  Roses 
were  fairly  representative  of  those  in  bloom  at  the  time. 

For  twenty-four  single  blooms  distinct  the  Silver  Cup  was., 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter). 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Newbridge  Hill,  Bath,  was  second. 

For  twelve  single  blooms  the  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester,  the  second  prize  going  to  T.  B. 
Gabriel  Esq.  Woking. 

For  six  single  blooms  of  one  variety  the  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  went  to  C.  Lamplough,  Esq.,  Chatteris,  Cambs.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  the  Silver 
Cup  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Frank'  Cant  and  Co..  Braiswick 
Nursery,  Colchester.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were 
second. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes  the  Silver  Cup  was  taken  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  and 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second. 
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T  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  took  the  Silver  Cup  for  twelve  blooms  of 

Teas  and  Noisettes.  .  _  XT  .  , . 

The  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  was 
taken  by  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  *  .  K. 

Burnside,  Great  Stambridge,  Essex. 

Messrs  D.  Prior  and  Sons  took  the  Silver  Cup  in  the  open  class 
for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  G.  Priuce  Longworth,  Berks, 

being  second.  ,  .  „ 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses 
0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Cup. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  a  collection  of  garden  Roses  the 
first  award  went  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  followed  by 
Messrs  B  R  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
•md  by’ Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  11,  Northgate  Street,  Bath. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Rugosa  and  Bourbon  varieties  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  were  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  third. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  Sons  took  the  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  twelve  bunches  of  single  Roses  and  Sweet  Briers,  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.  being  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  third. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  Flora 


Medal  for  nine  bunches  of  China  Roses. 

The  prizes  for  a  bowl  or  vase  of  Roses  were  taken  by  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton  (Hendon),  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  and  F.  G.  Oliver,  Esq. 
(97,  Tollington  Park),  in  this  order. 

For  a  representative  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  the  prizes  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  Charles  Turner,  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr.  G.  Mount 
in  this  order. 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES 


Messrs.  Win.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  N.,  had  a  fine  ex¬ 
hibit  of  mowing  machines,  garden  pottery,  dials,  statuary, 
armoured  hoses,  syringes,  floral  baskets,  etc.  Silver  Knightian 


ivieuai. 

Messrs.  Osman  and  Co.,  132  to  134,  Commercial  Street,  E.,  had 
an  exhibit  of  implements,  baskets,  watering  pots,  secateurs, 
syringes,  Mushroom  spawn,  ornamental  flower  vases,  Peruvian 
guano,  etc.  Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

°  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.,  had  an  exhibit  of  garden  balustrades,  fences,  dials, 
and  other  garden  sundries,  representing  artificial  stonework. 
Silver  Flora  Medal. 

The  Hull  Chemical  Works,  Ltd.,  Hull,  exhibited  the  “Tala 
Sprayer,”  bitter  oil  in  bottles,  and  tin  cans  containing  the  in¬ 
secticide  used  in  the  sprayer. 

Messrs.  James  Green  and  Nephew,  107.  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  glass  vases  of  different 
patterns  for  holding  flowers.  They  also  had  the  patented  Floral 
Aid  stands  for  supporting  and  arranging  flowers.  Silver  Flora 
Medal. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  corner  of  Old  Street  and  City  Road, 
London,  E.C.,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  assortment  of  oak 
tubs  for  plants,  including  the  ordinary  rounded  barrel-like 
structures,  together  with  large  and  small  squares  with  rounded 
comers,  and  tube  with  removable  sides.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

The  Anglo-Continental  (late  Ohlendorff)  Guano  Works,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department,  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  ex¬ 
hibited  various  qianures,  including  OhlendorfE’s  celebrated  her- 
tility.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

The  Boundary  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Railway  Arches,  Luton' 
Street,  Liverpool,  exhibited  plant  fertilisers,  liquid  weed  killers, 
Climax  powder,  lawn  sand,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  George,  F.R.H.S.,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney,  London, 
staged  some  of  his  celebrated  Orchid  peat,  tobacco  paper,  XI.  All 
vaporising  fumigator,  patent  nicotina  fumigator,  Thompson  s 
vine  and  plant  manure,  and  Thompson’s  Chrysanthemum 
manure.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bowen,  Halstead,  near  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  garden 
stakes,  tree  stakes,  and  flower  sticks  in  great  variety. 

The  Junofloris  Department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.,  exhibited  cut  flowers  preserved  by  the  aid  of  “  Junofloris. 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street,  Camber¬ 
well,  London,  S.E.,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
fine  exhibit  of  labels. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ye  Okie  Moot  Hall,  Derby, 
exhibited  tree  pruners,  also  grape  gatherers,  and  a  new  fumigator 
named  the  “  Aerator.”  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

.  Messrs.  W.  Herbert  and  Co. ,  Hop  Exchange,  London,  S.E. , 
exhibited  artificial  manures,  Abol  syringes,  fibrous  peat,  Jadoo 
fibre,  etc.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  S.  and  E.  Collier,  Ltd.,  Grovelands,  Reading,  ex¬ 
hibited  garden  pottery,  Italian  types  of  vases,  Orchid  pots, 
brackets,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Dowell  and  Son,  Ravenscroft  Avenue,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  W.,  exhibited  garden  pottery,  pots,  pans,  window  boxes, 
etc.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 


Messrs.  Eggett  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  exhibited 
photographs  of  rockwork  constructed  by  them. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Riley,  Norwood  Road,  Herne  Hill,  London,  ex¬ 
hibited  rustic  houses  and  similar  work.  Silver  Banksian  Meda.1. 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C., 
exhibited  their  preparation  known  as  Vail’s  Beetlecute,  used  as 
an  insecticide. 

Mrs.  Noy,  the  Homestead,  Brentford,  exhibited  a  patent 
pliable  flower  support. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  fruit  and  vegetable 
bottling  appliances. 

Messrs.  W.  Poore  and  Co.,  139  (late  155),  Cheapside,  London, 
exhibited  their  American  cooking  and  heating  stoves. 

H.  Pattison,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  S.W., 
exhibited  Tattison’s  Lawn  Boots  for  ponies  mowing  grass. 

The  Economic  Fencing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bil'liter  House,  Billiter 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  exhibited  various  patterns  of  chestnut  pale 
fencing. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  exhibited 
stands  of  floral  decorations. 


GRAND  YORK  GALA. 
June  24th. 


[Specially  Reported  for  “The  Gardening  World.”] 

The  forty-fifth  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  above 
was  held  in  that  pleasant  enclosure,  Bootham  Field,  York. 
Splendid  weather  favoured  the  opening  day  of  the  show,  although 
showers  somewhat  marred  the  two  succeeding  days.  Still,  there 
was  a  capital  attendance.  Taking  the  show  generally,  the 
standard  was  really  good,  despite  the  very  wretched  weather 
experienced  recently.  Orchids  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as 
last  year,  but  the  quality  made  up  for  the  quantity.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
excellence  seen  at  York.  Ros^s  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual, 
and  hardly  so  good,  but  considering  the  season  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Fruit,  especially  Grapes,  was  of  the  highest 
excellence. 

The  gala  side  of  the  event  was  well  looked  after  in  the  way 
of  variety  troupes,  musical  attractions,  and  balloon  ascents. 
The  judges  were  : — For  groups  and  foliage  plants,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Letts,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Reckitt,  Swanland  Manor, 
Brough  ;  for  Orchids  and  cut  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Deacon,  gardener 
to  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  J.  Macleod,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton  ;  for 
Roses,  Pelargoniums,,  Carnations,  etc.,  Mr.  J.  Eastwood,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Weetwood,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  R.  Macintosh, 
gardener  to  Air.  J.  T.  Hingston,  Clifton,  York  ;  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  Wynyard  Park,  and  Mr.  J.  Allsopp,  gardener 
to  Lord  Hotham,  Dalton  Hall,  Beverley. 

The  luncheon  was  presided  over  by  Sir  C.  A.  Milward,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Edwin  Gray,  the  Sheriff, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Shann,  the  Dean  of  York,  Aldermen  Sir  J.  Rymer, 
L.  Foster,  Border  Mackay,  and  others. 

The  principal  awards  we  append  below  :  — 

Plants. — Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
arranged  for  effect,  not  exceeding  300  ft.  square  (open) :  First, 
J.  Blacker,  Esq.,  Selby  (gardener,  Walton  Curtis) ;  second,  J.  S. 
Sharp,  Almondbury  ;  third,  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield  ; 
fourth,  E.  Beckett  Faber,  Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Townhend) ;  fifth, 
Messrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons.  There  were  five  groups 
arranged,  and  the  winner  had  a  very  telling  group.  The  back¬ 
ground  comprised  grand  Palms,  with  Cocos  Palms  arising  from 
the  centre,  but  the  most  telling  plants  in  this  group  were  some 
wonderful  Acalyphas  and  Crotons.  There  were  some  very  good 
Abutilons  in  it,  principally  A.  Sawitzii.  The  second  group 
was,  perhaps,  lighter  in  the  matter  of  arrangement,  but,  we 
thought,  lacked  colour,  and  the  individual  plants  were  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  winners. 

Twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom.  Orchids  ex¬ 
cluded  (open)  :  First,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelten¬ 
ham  ;  second.  Colonel  H.  Broadley  (gardener,  C.  Lawton). 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom.  Orchids  excluded 
(open)  :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher ;  second,  Messrs.  R.  Simp¬ 
son  and  Sons.  .  L  ,  ,  , , 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  (amateurs):  hirst,  Colonel  ri. 

Broadley  (C.  Lawton,  gardener).  T  n  i 

Three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  (open) :  1(  irst,  J .  Cypher  , 

second,  Air.  James  Sunley. 
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Single  specimen  stove  plants,  in  bloom  (open):  First,  Colonel 
H.  Broadley  (C.  Lawton,  gardener) ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Sunley  ; 
third,  F.  Dean. 

Single  specimen  greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  (open)  :  First, 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  ;  second,  G.  Lee  ;  third,  W.  H.  Crowther. 

Six  ornamental  fine  foliage  or  variegated  plants,  to  include 
two  Crotons  (open) :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  ;  second,  Messrs. 
K.  Simpson;  third,  Colonel  FT.  Broadley;  fourth,  J.  S.  Sharp. 

Three  ornamental  plants  (open)  :  First,  J.  Cypher  ;  second, 
Colonel  H.  Broadley  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  B.  Faber. 

Three  Crotons,  distinct  kinds  (open) :  First,  Messrs.  R. 
Simpson;  second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Faber  (gardener,  W.  Townhend); 
third,  Mr.  J.  Blacker  (gardener,  W.  Curtis). 

Single  specimen  Croton  (open)  :  First,  Messrs.  Simpson ; 
second,  Messrs.  Sunley  ;  third,  Messrs.  E.  B.  Faber. 

Six  Coleus,  distinct  (open) :  First,  Mr.  Fred.  Dean  ;  second, 
Miss  Wharton. 

Twenty  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  (open) :  First,  Mr.  S. 
Hardcastle  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson. 

Ferns. 

Four  exotic  Ferns  (open) :  First,  Rev.  G.  Teats  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Simpson;  third,  Mr.  James  Archer. 

Single  specimen  exotic  Ferns :  First,  Messrs.  Simpson ; 
second,  Colonel  H.  Broadley. 

Orchids. 

Table  of  Orchids,  12ft.  by  5ft.,  for  effect :  First,  Messrs.  J. 
Cypher ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham.  The  winning 
table  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  At  the  back  were  two 
arches  of  cut  Orchids  and  Asparagus  plumosus  and  A.  Spren- 
geri.  The  Orchid  cut  blooms  were  chiefly  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrae,  and  the  sprays  were  excellent  and  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Cypher’s  reputation.  The  Cattleyas  were  very  good 
indeed.  We  noticed  that  curious  yet  interesting  Orchid,  Bras- 
savola  digbyana. 

For  ten,  six,  and  three  Orchids  (open),  Mr.  Cypher  secured 
premier  honours,  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Robson  and  Burkin- 
shaw,  in  the  order  named  for  ten  and  six  Orchids  respectively. 
For  three  Orchids  Mr.  Burkinshaw  was  second.  • 

Six  Orchids  in  bloom  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Bateman 
(J.  R.  Rollesson,  gardener) ;  second,  Mr.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw 
(J.  T.  Barker,  gardener). 

Three  Orchids  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Bateman  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw. 

Single  specimen  Orchid  (amateurs) :  First,  Miss  Barstow  ; 
second,  Mr.  Burkinshaw  ;  third.  Col.  H.  Broadley. 

Four  Orchids  in  bloom  (amateur  or  gentlemen’s  gardeners)  : 
First,  Mr.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw  ;  second,  Mr.  Walter  Bateman. 

Pelargoniums. 

Twelve  Zonals  (open),  in  bloom  :  First,  Mr.  H.  Pybus  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Sunley. 

Six  Pelargoniums  (open),  in  bloom  :  First,  Mr.  H.  Pybus  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Lee. 

Fc-ur  Pelargoniums  (open),  in  bloom  :  First,  Mr.  H.  Pybus  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke. 

Four  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  (open) :  First,  Mr.  G. 
Lee  ;  second,  Miss  Wharton  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Sunley. 

Three  double  ivy  leaf  Pelargoniums  (open) :  First,  Mr.  H. 
Pybus  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  Fred  Dean. 

Eight  table  plants,  suitable  for  dinner  table  decoration  (open)  : 
First,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp  ;  second,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  third, 
Messrs.  R.  Simpson. 

Roses. 

Collection  of  Roses  in  bloom,  in  pots  grouped  for  effect  (open)  : 
Mr.  IT.  Pybus  and  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  equal  firsts,;  no  third 
prize  awarded  ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Cottam. 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  Roses  in  bloom,  in  pots  (open) :  First, 
Mr.  II.  Pybus  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson. 

Four  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  in  pots  (open)  :  First,  Mr.  H. 
Pybus  :  second,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Group  of  Cannas  in  flower  :  First,  Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Sons. 

Carnations,  group  of,  in  bloom,  not  less  than  50  pots  :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham  ;  second,  Duke  of  Newcastle  (gar¬ 
dener,  S.  Barker)  ;  third,  Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Sons  ;  fourth. 
Miss  Barstow.  The  winner  had  good  blooms  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  Calypso,  Sir  C.  Freemantle,  and  Florizel. 

Gloxinias:  In  this  section  the  chief  prize  winners  were: 
Messrs.  Simpson,  M.  II.  Leetham,  T.  Lambert,  and  J.  Sunley. 

Begonias. — These  were  very  good,  and  the  winner  of  the 
group  (open)  -  was  Mr.  Styan,  followed  by  Miss  Wharton  and 
Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Sons  respectively. 

For  the  best  eight  tuberous  Begonias  :  First,  Mr.  G.  P.  Kirby  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Parker  ;  third,  Miss  Wharton. 


Fuchsias,  group  of,  in  flower :  First,  Mr.  G.  Lee  •  second 
Mr.  F.  Styan  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke. 

Single  specimen  in  flower  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  J.  W 
Clarke  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Smith  ;  third,  Miss  Wharton. 

Calceolarias,  group  of,  in  bloom,  for  effect :  First,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Whitehead. 

Eight  Calceolarias  (open) :  First,  Mrs.  Lloyd  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Ferrier  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Appleton. 

Four  Calceolarias  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson  • 
second,  Mr.  Fred  Dean  ;  third,  Mrs.  Ferrier. 

Cut  flowers  (open). — 72  Roses,  not  less  than  36  varieties  :  First. 
Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury  ;  second,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and 
Co. 

For  48  Roses,  distinct  varieties  (open) :  First,  Messrs.-  R. 
Harkness  and  Co. 

For  36  Roses :  First,  Mr.  G.  Mount ;  second,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hutchinson. 

For  24  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Mount. 

For  18  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Mount. 

Twelve  white  and  yellow  varieties,  not  less  than  six  varieties  : 
First,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Eighteen  Roses  (amateurs)  :  First,  Mr.  Hutchinson  ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Park. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Hutchin¬ 
son  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bellerby  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Park. 

Twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  :  First. 
Mr.  G.  Whitehead  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Mdndoe. 

Twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  Orchids 
excluded  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe. 

Collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers  (open) :  -First,  Messrs.  Hark¬ 
ness  and  Sons  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Gibson  ;  third,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  and  Co. 

Twenty-four  bunches  hardy  border  flowers  (open) :  First,  Mr. 
G.  Gibson  ;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons. 

Twelve  bunches  hardy  border  flowers  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr. 
W.  Hutchinson  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Whitehead  ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe. 

Eighteen  bunches  herbaceous  Paeonies  :  No  first  prize ; 
second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  ;  third,  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Co. 

Twelve  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas :  First?  Mr.  G.  Cottam ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe. 

Table  Decoration. — Group  of  flowers  in  vase  or  epergne  fur 
decoration  of  dining  table  :  First,  Miss  A.  Stanley,  Didsburv  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Wragge,  York  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Webster,  Sunder¬ 
land. 

Hand  baskets  and  bouquets. — In  these  departments  Messrs. 
Perkins,  of  Coventry,  swept  the  deck,  taking  premier  honours 
for  three  classes  of  hand  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  and  in  the  six 
classes  for  bouquets.  Took  five  first  prizes. 

Floral  designs. — Greatest  variety  on  table,  space  15ft.  by  4ft.  : 
Second,  Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Decorated  table  of  ripe  fruit,  10  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  :  First,  Lord 
Barnard  (J.  Tullett,  gardener);  second,  Earl  of  Harrington  (J. 
Goodacre) ;  third,  J.  Mclndoe.  On  ilie  winning  table  were 
some  splendid  Grapes  which  scored  the  rfiaximum  points, 
Aurelia  black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Very 
fine  were  the  Early  Rivers  Nectarines  and  Melons  Triumph. 
This  class  is  judged  on  points,  and  the  winner  had  104  points 
out  of  a  maximum  of  136  points,  second  99  points,  third  90 
points. 

In  the  collection  of  ten  kinds  of  fruit  Lord  Barnard  was  first 
(gardener,  J.  Tullett),  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram  second  (gardener, 
Mr.  Kawis),  Mr.  T.  Corbett  third  (gardener,  F.  Jordan). 

Collection  of  fruit,  six  kinds  :  First,  Lady  Beaumont  (gar¬ 
dener,  W.  Nicholls) ;  second,  T.  Corbett  (gardener,  F.  Jordan); 
third,  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  J.  McPherson). 

Collection  of  fruit,  four  kinds  :  First,  Lord  St.  Oswald  (gar- 
dener,  J.  Easter) ;  second,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  third,  J, 
Mclndoe.  '  - 

Pineapple  :  First,  J.  Corbett ;  second,  Lord  Barnard. 

Three  bunches  black  Hambro’s  :  First,  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(gardener,  S.  Barker)  ;  second,  Lady  Beaumont,  (gardener,  • 
Nicholls) ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Wilson(  gardener,  J.  P.  Leadbetter) ; 
fourth,  Lord  St.  Oswald  (gardener,  J.  Easter). 

Three  bunches  white  Grapes  :  First,  Lady  Beaumont  (gar- 
dener,  W.  Nicholls) ;  second,  F.  B.  Grotrian  (gardener,  JV1. 
Murchison);  third,  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  J- 
McPherson);  fourth,  H.  Tliellussen  (gardener,  W.  Chuck).  ^ 

Six  Peaches  :  First,  Earl  of  Feversham  (gardener,  P.  VY  il- 
liams) ;  second.  Marquis  of  Ripon  (gardener,  G.  E.  Thomas) ; 
third,  Duke  of  Newcastle  (gardener,  S.  Barker). 
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Six  Nectarines :  First,  Colonel  H.  Broadley  (gardener,  C. 
Lawton);  second,  Duke  of  Sutherland  (gardener,  P.  Blair); 
third,  Earl  of  Feversham  (gardener,  D.  Williams). 

Scarlet-fleshed  Melon  :  First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram  (gardener, 
j  Dawes) ;  second,  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  J.  Goodacre)  ; 
third,  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gardener,  J.  McPherson). 

Green-fleshed  Melon :  First,  Earl  of  Londesborough  (gar¬ 
dener,  J.  McPherson) ;  second,  Mrs.  Schrieber  (gardener,  John 
Turton) ;  third,  J.  Mclndoe. 

White-fleshed  Melon  :  First,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  second, 
J.  Mclndoe  ;  third,  E.  Hall  Watt. 

Six  Figs  :  First,  A.  Wilson,  Tranby  Croft ;  second,  Earl  of 
Harrington  ;  third,  Marquis  of  Ripon. 

Dish  of  Cherries  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  ;  second,  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

Dish  of  Strawberries  :  First,  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  R-  Dawe  ;  third,  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Twelve  Tomatos First,  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  E. 
Beckett) ;  second,  F.  A.  E.  Samuelson ;  third,  J.  C.  Water- 
house  (gardener,  A.  Hall) ;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Hague  (gardener, 
F.  Coldwell). 

Collection  of  vegetable,  six  distinct  kinds  (prizes  offered  by 
Sutton  and  Sons)  :  First,  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr. 
Beckett) ;  second,  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton) ; 
third,  Thomas  Hague  (gardener,  F.  Coldwell). 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds  (prizes  offered  by 
Webb  and  Sons)  :  First,  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr. 
Beckett) ;  second,  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  Ashton) ; 
third,  Lady  Beaumont  (gardener,  Mr.  Nicholls). 

Mr.  Beckett,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  won  both 
the  vegetable  prizes,  and  richly  merited  the  same. 

Special  Awards. 

Five  gold  medals  were  awarded  this  year. 

Messrs.  R,  Smith,  Worcester,  had  a  fine  collection  of  decora¬ 
tive  plants  and  cut  bloom,  and  deservedly  were  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  had  a  grand  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  chiefly  Irises,  Paeonies,  and  Ixias,  and  this  stand  was 
greatly  admired.  Messrs.  Dicksons  likewise  received  a  Gold 
Medal. 

The  other  fortunate  exhibitors  who  received  Gold  Medals 
were  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon  and  Messrs.  Mack  and  Miln, 
of  Darlington,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  of  Geashill,  King’s  County,  Ireland, 
had  a  magnificent  collection  of  their  Aid  borough  strain  of  St. 
Brigid  Anemones  ;  they  likewise  received  a  Gold  Medal  for 
this  splendid  collection. 

Messrs.  Clibran,  of  Altrincham,  received  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  collection  of  plants.  We  noticed  a  plant  of  the  new  Aspara¬ 
gus  myriocladus  in  their  group  ;  this  should  be  come  very 
popular,  albeit  its  price  is  rather  prohibitive  at  present. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  London,  had  a  little  stand  of  their 
white  Marguerite  Coronation,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit.  This  Marguerite  was  favourably  com¬ 
mented  on,  and  seems  very  floriferous. 

Messrs.  Walshaw,  of  Scarborough,  had  their  new  yellow 
Marguerite,  Golden  Sun.  This  variety  is  not  such  a  good 
colour  as  Marguerite  Soleil  d’Or,  but  is  more  floriferous,  with 
foliage  like  the  white  Marguerite.  Both  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Walshaw  were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  gained  by  Mr.  Brotherston,  of  Thirsk,  gardener 
to  F.  E.  Samuelson,  for  a  new  border  Carnation  seedling  called 
Francis  Samuelson,  the  colour  partaking  of  an  orange  terra¬ 
cotta  hue,  with  grass  very  like  the  foliage  of  Mr.  R.  Hole 
Carnation,  but  quite  different  in  colour. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  of  Hull  (gardener,  J.  H.  Barker)  re¬ 
ceived  a  Certificate  (First  Class)  for  a  nice  seedling  Orchid, 
Thunia. 

The  promoters  of  the  show  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
results.  The  total  attendance  for  the  three  days  was  43,615, 
compared  with  19,408,  the  lowest,  last  year.  The  arrangements 
were  in  every  way  admirable,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  courteous  and  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Fred.  Arey. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

July  1st. 

The  Metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  as  we  were  going  to  press,  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  Thames  Embankment,  E.C.  Owing  to  the  unfavour¬ 
able  character  of  the  weather,  during  June  especially,  rosarians 


were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  show  would  be  a  poor  one.  The 
warm  weather  which  we  have  had  during  the  past  week  or  so  has 
brought  on  the  Roses  rapidly,  so  that  they  are  now  present  in 
large  quantities.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  sudden  advent 
of  hot  weather  is  responsible  for  rather  short-lived  flowers.  The 
show,  however,  although  not  a  record  one,  was  nevertheless  a 
very  fine  one.  Competition  was  keen  in  most  of  the  leading 
classes,  both  as  exhibited  by  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  Garden 
Roses  were  abundant,  in  fact  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
show,  thanks  to  the  National  Rose  Society  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  have  given  for  the  production  of  this  class  of  flowers 
suitable  for  garden  adornment.  Some  splendid  blooms  were  on 
view,  and  which  would  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
previous  year.  In  some  cases  they  are  Roses  of  recent  origin, 
and  in  other  cases  old  favourites  have  come  up  in  fine  form.  Some 
Roses  do  well  any  year,  but  others  again  are  favoured  by  certain 
conditions.  We  can  oidy  give  the  prize-winners  in  the  leading 
classes  on  this  occasion,  but  we  shall  deal  with  the  finest  blooms 
exhibited  in  our  next  week’s  issue. 

The  show  was  located  in  three  large  tents  upon  the  grass,  and 
all  of  them  were  connected  together,  so  that  visitors  could  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  without  leaving  the  tents.  The  weather 
was  uncomfortably  hot  in  the  tents,  and  more  ventilation  had  to 
he  given.  During  the  morning  hours  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
the  British  public,  and  the  tents  are  most  likely  to  be  crowded 
in  the  afternoon.  The  arrangements  have  all  been  carried  out  by 
the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  and  we  noted  that  he  was,  working 
amicably  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  and  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  everything  was  in  perfect  order 
for  the  judges,  the  Press,  and  the  general  public. 

Nurserymen. 

The  Champion  Trophy  in  the  class  for  seventy-two 
blooms  of  Roses  distinct  was  won  by  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Co.,  Hitchin,  who  had  splendid  stands  and  some  splendid  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  took  the  second  award.  Messrs.  Frank 
Gant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  were  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  third  place  in  a  competition  of  five  entries. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  came  to  the  front  for  forty  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  showing  some  very  fine  triplet®. 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Irish 
Nurseries,  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  were  a  very  good  second, 
and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  came  in  third  with  some  very 
fine  triplets. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms  distinct,  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  The  Rose  Nurseries, 
Peterborough.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries, 
Belfast, /were  a  good  second.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe 
House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  came" in  third. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  .took  the  lead  for  twenty-four 
blooms  distinct,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Rigg,  South  View  Nurseries,  Caversham,  Reading. 

For  twenty-four  varieties  in  triplets,  Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the 
lead,  being  followed  by  Mr.  George  Mount  and  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Co.  in  this  order. 

In  Lhe  Tea  and  Noisette  section  for  twenty-four  blooms  distinct, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks, 
whose  blooms  were  moderate  in  .size,  but  mostly  firm  and  fresh. 
He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  and 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  in  this  order. 

The  lead  for  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  blooms  distinct  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  who  were  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  took  the  lead  for  fourteen  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  shown  in  fourteen  vases.  Mr. 
George  Prince  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  staged  in  as  many 
vases,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  George  Prince  and  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  in  this 
order. 

For  nine  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes,  in  as  many  vases,  Mr. 
George  Prince  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Prince  with  a  fine 
bloom  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  had  the 
best  hybrid  perpetual,  showing  Mrs.  John  Laing.  They  also  had 
the  best  hybrid  Tea  in  a  perfect  bloom  of  Bessie  Brown. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of 
each,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  11,  Northgate  Street, 
Bath,  took  the  lead.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second. 
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For  eighteen  distinct  varieties  in  bunches  Mr.  George  Prince 
was  first  prize  winner,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  1  inner. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  varieties  of  summer  flowering  Roses.  Messrs.  George 
Paul  and  Son  were  second ;  and  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and 
Sons  third. 

Mr.  C.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  roses  in  pots. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  took  the  lead  for  twelve  blooms  of 
hybrid  Teas,  showing  some  fine  samples.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  second,  and 'Messrs.  Frank  Cant 

and  Co.,  third.  ,  c  , 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  came  to  the  front 
with  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose.  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  third. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  again  took  the  leadtor 
twelve  blooms  of  any  other  Roses  than  white  or  yellow,  they 
were  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  George  Mount,  in  tins 

order.  _  ,  ,  .  ..  ,  , 

Messrs  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  the  best  nine 
blooms  of  any  new  Rose.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  and  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  in  this  order. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  the  best  twelve  varieties 
of  new  Roses  offered  for  the  first  time  in  English  Nurserymen  s 
Lists  since  1901.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second,  and 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  new  seedling  Roses,  Cards  of  Commendation 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 
(Colchester),  and  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Woods  (Swathling,  Southampton), 
for  new  varieties,  which  we  shall  describe  next  week. 

Amateurs. 

The  Champion  Trophy  for  twenty-six  blooms  was  awarded  to 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  for  a  fine  exhibit.  Osmond 
G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second. 

The  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  the  Amateurs’  Class  was  shown 
by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  with  a  fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
The  best  Tea,  namely,  Muriel  Grahame,  was  shown  by  A.  Tate, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead.  He  also 
had  the  best  hybrid  Tea  in  his  stand  in  a  fine  sample  of  Bessie 
Brown.  He  was  very  successful,  having  a  Silver  Medal  of  the 
society  for  each  of  these  two  premier  blooms,  while  he  also  took 
the  Silver  Cup  open  to  all  amateurs,  all  the  three  medals  being 
taken  in  one  stand  of  blooms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  association  held  its  usual  meeting  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S.,  presiding.  The  evening  was  set  apart  for  the  reading 
of  “  Horticultural  Clippings,”  prizes  being  offered  for  the  most 
interesting.  Twelve  of  the  members  competed  for  the  prizes, 
which  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Curtis,  Kitley,  and  Hancock. 
A  certificate  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  (gardener,  Mr. 
Curtis)  for  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

*  *  * 

Kingston  Horticultural  Society. — -Midsummer  Outing. 

A  ramble  round  Kew  Gardens  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  27th, 
1903.  Guides,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dean,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  and 
John  Fraser.  You  can  get  there  as  you  please,  by  any  of  the 
undermentioned  methods,  assembling  at  the  principal  entrance 
(Kew  Green)  at  four  o’clock  for  the  conducted  tour.  There  is  a 
cycle  store  (2d.)  outside  principal  entrance.  Photographers  : 
For  a  camera  permit  (no  fee)  write  the  director,  Kew  Gardens. 
Tea  in  the  grounds  (pavilion)  at  six  o’clock.  Tickets,  covering 
tea  and  return  fare  (thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  member),  6d. 
only.  Fares  paid  out  tea  time.  Routes  :  (1)  Rail,  Kingston  to 
Kew  Gardens  Station,  Is.  return,  2.20  and  3.13  p.m.,  change  at 
Richmond,  thence  by  the  2.56  and  3.56  ;  takes  70  minutes.  (2) 
’Bus,  Kingston  Station  to  Richmond  Station,  4d.,  2.5  and  every 
15  minutes  afterwards  ;  time,  50  minutes  ;  thence  tram  to  Kew 
Green,  Id.  (3)  Electric  tram,  Kingston  Bridge  to  Kew  Bridge, 
5d.  ;  takes  75  minutes.  The  ropte  via  Teddington,  and  walk 
over  the  new  Kew  Bridge  to  Kew  Green,  Tickets  on  sale  up 
to  Wednesday  night  (24th),  of  Ernest  Cater,  42,  Clarence  Street, 
and  W.  Eggleton,  3,  Chatham  Road,  Coombe  Lane.  The  above 
programme  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  over  100  members 


availing  themselves  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  outing.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  heat  of  the  day  a  large  number  of  the  party  walked 
through  some  of  the  hottest  houses,  inspecting  the  plants.  A 
very  enjoyable  afternoon  and  cool  evening  was  spent  in  the 
grounds. 

°  *  V.  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  7th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  1 — 5  p.m.  Lectures  on  “  Hardy  Irises  ”  will  be  given  by 
Miss  Armitage  and  Mr.  Caparne,  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  June  9th,  132  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Earl  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  the  Countess  of  Lucan,  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B..  Sir 
William  Eden,  Bart.,  Lady  Liddell,  Lady  Meyrick,  and  Lady 
Loung,  making  a  total  of  900  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

¥r  &  & 

Scottish  Pansy  and  Viola  A  s so oi on.  — The  first  meeting 
of  above  society  for  the  season  was  held  last  Monday  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  the  following  certificates 
were  awarded: — 'Certificate  of  Merit  to  Show  Pansy  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Kay  Gargunnock ;  First-class  Certificate  to  fancy 
Pansy  named  Annie  Drummond,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
M’Laughlan,  Gargunnock  ;  and  Mrs.  William)  Henderson,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby  ;  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
fancy  Pansies  Miss  F.  Warren,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Cissy  Wingate. 
R.  M.  Dickson,  and  Pro.  Thompson,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Kay  ; 
to  Constance,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay; 
to  Coronation,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Smellie  ;  to  Violas  C.  B. 
Murray  and  Mrs.  Kinsors,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Kay.  There 
were  20  varieties  of  Pansies  and  16  of  Violas  shown.  The  next 
meeting  is  on  15th  of  July. — John  Smellie,  Secretary,  Pansy 
Gardens,  Busby. 

*  *  * 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association.— On  Thursday, 
the  18th  ult.,  a  party  of  members  of  the  above  association,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Groves,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  Tribbick,  one  of  the 
hon.  secretaries,  had  a  visiting  day  at  Ryde.  It  was  one  of  the 
fine  days  which  have  been  so  few  and  far  between  in  this  pre¬ 
sent  June,  and  the  outing  proved  a  very  delightful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  one.  “  By  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  General  the  Hon. 
Somerset  Calthorpe  ”  (writes  one  of  the  party),  “  we  were  first 
permitted  to  visit  his  lovely  island  seat.  Woodlands  Vale.  In 
the  laying  out  of  the  beautiful  grounds  here  the  exquisite  skill 
and  taste  of  the  landscapist’s  art  is  most  pronounced,  the  ter¬ 
races  at  varying  heights  presenting  an  imposing  and  pleasing 
appearance.  The  walls  of  these  latter  are  aglow  with  hardy 
Fuchsias,  thriving  luxuriantly,  Ceanothus  of  azure  blue  tints 
in  profusion  of  bloom,  and  many  others.  Interspersed  on  these 
terraces  with  artistically  designed  flower  beds  are  fine  specimens 
of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  the  quickest  grown  of  all  this  genus, 
and  other  choice  Coniferae,  including  in  the  background  a  tine 
Picea  Pinsapo.  Amongst  other  subjects  surrounding  the  pretty 
ponds  were  grand  pieces  of  Phormium  tenax  coming  into  flower. 
Under  glass  Grapes,  Tomatos,  Figs,  and  Peaches  are  grown,  the 
last  named  extensively.  The  trees  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  are  heavily  cropped.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  ex 
ceptionally  good  in  the  open.  Mr.  Farr,  the  capable  hear  gar¬ 
dener,  was  warmly  complimented  on  having  under  his  charge 
one  of  the  best  kept,  gardens  ever  visited  by  the  association, 
and  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  he  was  requested  tc 
convey  our  gratitude  to  the  General.” 

*  *  * 

Falkirk  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society- 
Joint  Excursion. — Recently,  in  response  to  an  invitation  fron 
the  Scottish  Natural  History  Society  to  join  them  in  a  botaniea 
survey  of  the  Avon  Valley,  the  members  of  the  Falkirk  Natura 
History  and  Archaeological  Society,  to  the  number  of  over  60 
met  the  Scottish  Natural  History  Society  at  Linlithgow  Station 
and  proceeded  with  them  along  the  Canal  to  Cocklerne  and  Cat 
riber  Glen.  Mr.  Alexander  Morton,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Loud.,  actc- 
as  leader.  Among  the  many  plants  identified  were  Viola  lute 
(found  growing  in  abundance  in  some  places),  Ranunculu 
Flammula  and  R.  hederaceus,  Saxifraga  granulate,  Pvrol 
rotundifolia,  Sanicula  europaea,  and  Epipactis  latifolia.  As  th 
party  reached  Carribber  Glen,  however,  the  weather,  which  ha 
been  so  fickle  all  day,  now  fairly  broke  down.  Torrents  of  rai 
forced  the  party  reluctantly  to  abandon  what  would  undoubi 
edly  have  proved  the  richest  and  most  interesting  part  of  th 
proposed  field.  On  their  arrival  at  Linlithgow,  the  Falkir 
botanists  were  entertained  by  their  Edinburgh  colleagues  to 
substantial  tea  in  St.  Michael’s  Hotel,  an  act  of  kindly  hoc 
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pitality  which  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
younger  society.  Within  the  first  four  months  of  its  existence 
(he  Falkirk  Natural  History  Society  could  boast  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  133 — a  figure,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dobbie,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S., 
said,  which  it  took  the  Scottish  Natural  History  Society  many 
year's  to  reach.  In  the  work  in  which  the  latter  society  was 
presently  engaged — viz.,  the  classification  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  Forth  Valley — it  augured  that  they  were  to  receive 
much  valuable  help  from  the  Falkirk  Society.  The  next  field 
day  of  the  Falkirk  Natural  History  Society  is  dated  for  July 
25th,  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Gregg  Wilson, 
a  zoological  exploration  of  the  Union  Canal  and  Kennedy  Pond 
will  be  undertaken. 

*  *  * 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Society. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Society  was  held  at  the  Oddfellows’ 
Hall,  Mr.  Rivers  presiding.  Mr.  George  Clark,  gardener  at 
Bulimba,  was  elected  a  member.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  proposed  Rose  competition 
from  July  7th,  as  originally  fixed,  till  July  22nd.  Mr.  G.  Duberry 
then  read  a  well-prepared  paper  on  “  Carnation  Culture,”  dealing 
more  particularly  with  the  hardier  varieties,  suitable  for  outdoor 


Isle  of  Wioht  Rose  Society’s  Show  at  Carisbrooke  Castle. 
— In  perfect  Rose  weather,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Rose  Society  was  held  on  the  bowling  green  at  Caris¬ 
brooke  Castle,  yesterday,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Deputy 
Governor  (Mr.  T.  B.  H.  Cochrane,  J.P.,  D.L.).  A  charming, 
if  not  large,  show  it  was,  and  delighted  all  who  saw  it.  Lady 
Campbell,  of  Bembridge,  repeated  her  successes  of  last  week 
at  Ryde,  and  again  swept  the  board,  taking  the  Cup,  the  King’s 
Medal,  the  Silver  Medal,  and  the  Bronze  Medal.  In  connection 
with  the  Cup,  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray’s  generosity  of  last  year 
should  be  recalled  To  mind.  That  lady  then  won  the  trophy 
outright,  having  been  awarded  it  on  three  occasions,  but  she 
handed  it  back  to  the  society.  Lady  Campbell’s  win  does  in¬ 
finite  credit  to  her  young  but  clever  and  hard-working  gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Burden.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Messrs.  Cant’s 
and  Prior’s  collections  were  feasts  of  beauty,  in  form,  colour, 
and  perfume.  We  should  like  to  particularise  Messrs.  Cant’s 
box  of  12  pure  white  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  the  salmon- 
coloured  Lady  Roberts,  and  the  garden  Roses  with  pretty 
foliage,  and  Mrs.  Murray’s  four  distinct  kinds  with  three 
trusses  were  good,  as  were  her  six  Anna  Oliviers.  The  bouquets 
and  epergnes  made  a  very  pretty  feature,  especially  Mrs.  Kent’s 
Rose  bouquet  an4  Mrs.  Stobart’s  bri.lliantly^coloured  Pop¬ 
pies.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  exhibited  a  nice  lot  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  show  was  rather  weak  in  “  Teas,”  and  the 
table  decorations  did  not  evoke  great  competition,  although  the 
few  entries  were  of  distinctly  high  merit.  The  Silver  Medal 
for  the  best  Tea  Rose  shown  for  the  Island  was  won  by  Lady 
Campbell  for  a  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  a  deliciously  delicate  pink 
bloom  in  her  Silver  Cup  Collection.  This  same  collection  con¬ 
tained  a  beautiful  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  Bronze  Medal  for 
the  best  hybrid  perpetual  also  went  to  the  same  lady  for  Oscar 
Corden,  a  richly-coloured  flower.  A  Special  Medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Goble,  of  Ryde,  for  a  very  fine  exhibit,  com¬ 
prising  Malmaison  Carnations  in  12  or  more  distinct  varieties. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  Scholarships. — The  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council  will  proceed  shortly  to  award  seven 
scholarships  in  practical  gardening.  These  scholarships  are  open 
to  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  give  three 
years’  instruction  in  practical  gardening  in  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  Regent’s  Park.  In  addition  to  providing  free 
instruction,  the  scholarships  carry  with  them  a  maintenance  grant 
varying  from  £20  to  £25  per  annum.  As  the  society’s  gardens 
consist  of  19  acres  of  lawns,  shrubberies,  flower  borders,  a  large 
conservatory,  and  spacious  greenhouses,  there  is  no  branch  of 
gardening  which  is  not  practised,  and  the  pupils  being  drafted 
in  turn  to  the  various  departments,  and  taking  part  in  every 
operation  going  on  under  experienced  men,  an  all-round  know¬ 
ledge  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable  is  obtained.  The  society  finds  very 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  situations  for  the  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  a  three  years’  course  and  have  obtained  the 
society’s  diploma.  Candidates  for  the  scholarships  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  undergo  an  examination,  but  are  selected  on  their 
merits. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Assimilation. — Mr.  Brown  alluded  to  experiments  at  Kew  in 
which  he  had  investigated  the  results  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  The  assimilation  was  doubled  by 
an  increase  of  pressure.  Further  experiments,  he  thought, 
might  prove  to  be  of  great  horticultural  value. 

*  *  * 

Failure  of  the  Pea  Crop. — Serious  complaints  are  made  in 
the  southern  part  of  Lincolnshire  as  to  the  failure  of  many  of 
the  Pea  crops,  and  on  some  of  the  larger  farms  the  expense 
of  ploughing  up  and  re-sowing  the  seed  is  very  considerable. 
One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  is  said  to  be  the  exces¬ 
sively  wet  spring,  which  enabled  the  slugs  to  commit  uninter¬ 
rupted  ravages.  *  ^ 

Potato  Famine  at  Halford. — A  correspondent  writes:  — 
There  is  a  sort  of  potato  famine  in  this  district.  "W  ith  Potatoes 
at  Id.  a  pound,  6s.  8d.  a  pot,  a  housekeeper  has  to  have  his 
wits  sharpened  as  to  how  to  supply  the  constant  demand  for 
potatos  at  his  table.  As  they  cannot  be  got,  however,  they  have 
to  be  courageously  done  without,  and  the  place  supplied  by 
haricot  beans,  by  rice,  and  other  things. 

*  *  * 

The  Planting  of  Trees  in  Garstang  Road,  Preston. — A 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  scheme  for  planting  trees  in  Garstang 
Road,  Preston,  in  commemoration  of  Preston  Guild,  was  held 
on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  English  Martyrs’  School,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed  :  — “  That  the  Corporation  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  committee  will  guarantee  the  sum  of  £50  to¬ 
wards  the  cost  of  the  trees,  but  cannot  see  their  way  to  do 
more.” 

*  *  * 

Dainty  Flower  Pots. — The  prettiest  adjunct  just  now  to  our 
floral  decorations  are  the  crinkled  straws,  which  car  be  bought 
by  the  piece  in  the  loveliest  tints,  both  self-coloured  and 
variegated.  A  square  box  covered  loosely  with  the  straw  and 
tied  up  with  satin  ribbons  of  the  same  shade  makes  the  most 
artistic  flower  pot  possible. 

*  *  * 

Round  the  Boscobel  Oak. — The  fact  that  the  Merry  Monarch 
spent  ten  days  at  Newmarket  in  October,  1680,  has  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  historic  incident  which  was  remembered, 
rather  than  commemorated,  on  the  28th  ult.  But  the  two  events 
happen  to  stand  in  close  relationship,  and  some  recent  corre¬ 
spondence  shows  that  the  tradition  of  “  King  Charles  and  his 
Oak  ”  is  already  growing  indistinct. 

*  *  * 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Supply  Company,  Limited. 
—Registered  May  26th.  Capital,  £3,000  in  £1  shares.  Object, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  wholesale  and  retail  flower,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  brokers,  merchants,  and  salesmen,  farmers,  fruit 
and  vegetable  preservers,  agents,  etc.  No  initial  public  issue. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Harris  is  permanent  governing  director.  Registered 
office  (pro  tern.):  13,  York  Road,  Battersea. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Flowers. — Queen  Alexandra  is  a  great  lover  of  Violets 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  is  fond  of  wearing  them.  The 
Empress  Eugenie,  in  the  days  of  her  splendour,  was  also  de¬ 
voted  to  Violets,  the  Bonaparte  flower.  The  Princess  of  Wales, 
as  Duchess  of  York,  always  insisted  on  having  plenty  of  white 
Rose  bushes  in  her  garden.  The  young  Queen  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  knows  all  about  Tulip  culture. 

*  *  * 

Sweetbrier  as  a  Weed.— Present-day  colonists  have  only  one 
regret  concerning  the  garden-loving  tendency  of  Lady  Franklin 
She  cultivated  a  sprig  of  Sweetbrier  taken  out  from  England 
into  lusty  bush.  From  this  has  sprang  a  veritable  noxious 
weed,  as  common  as  the  Dandelion,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
eradicate  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Tasmania,  where  vegetation 
flourishes  to  a  surprising  degree. 

*  *  * 

The  Biggest  Rose  Grown  is  said  to  be  Paul  Neron,  which 
measures  6in.  across  when  fully  expanded.  The  difference 
between  this  and  a  bloom  of  the  Fairy  Rose  (Rosa  indica 
minima)  is  immense. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 

JULY. 


2nd. — Colchester  Rose  Show. 
Norfolk  (Norwich)  Rose 
Show.  Canterbury  Rose 
Show.  Reading  Rose  Show. 

3rd. — Maidstone  Rose  Show. 

4th.— French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet.  Sutton 
Rose  Show.  Walton-on- 
Thames  Rose  Show. 

7th.—  R.H.S.  Committees.  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Floral  Fete 
(three  days).  Gloucester 
Rose  Show.  Harrow  Flower 
Show. 

8th. — Croydon  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Summer  Show.  South¬ 
ampton  Rose  Show  (two 
days).  Lee,  Blackheath, 


Lewisham;  and  West  Kent 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 

9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show.  Eltham 
Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

14th. — Cambridge  Summer  Show. 

15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Forn»- 
bv  Rose  Show.  Thornton 


JULY — continued. 


Heath  Rose  Show.  Notting¬ 
ham  Horticultural  Exhibition 
(two  days). 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibsfcelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 


(three  days).  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Show. 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th.- — Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 

20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 

25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th. — King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (thre-5 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29tL.— R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  davsi 


OCTOBER. 


3rd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

6th.— National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (three 
days). 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


NOVEMBER. 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey¬ 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

7th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th.— Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees.  National  Chry¬ 


santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Liver¬ 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days)  (probably). 

12th.— King’s  Lynn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Put¬ 
ney  and  Wandsworth  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Parkstone  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Jersey 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13th.— Blackburn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Eccles,  etc., 
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NOVEMBER— (continued). 


Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Leicester  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
(two  days).  Stockport  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

14th. — Burton-on-Trent  and  Shob- 
nall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17th. — Belfast  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  West 
Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

18th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists’  Chrysanthemum 


Show  (three  days).  Hull 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days). 

19th.— Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (three 
days).  Manchester  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (three  days). 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days). 

20th.- — Bolton  Chrysanthemum 

Show.  Aberdeen  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 

24th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

25th. — South  Shields  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 


DECEMBER. 


2nd. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 


10th. — National  Rose  Society's 
Annual  General  Meeting  and 
Dinner. 

14th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 
15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


Up-to-date  Onion  Growing  in  America. 

Does  Onion  growing  pay  ?  There  can  only  be  one  answer 
to  tile  question,  and  that  a  perusal  of  the  official  figures  of  Onion 
importations  will  afford — one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  nve 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels  in  one  week. 

Were  it  -impossible  to  grow  good  Onions  in  this  country  the 
matter  would  be  excusable,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so. 

Not  a  great  number  of  years  ago  America  imported  more  Onions 
than  she  grew,  but  the  foreigner  is  getting  more  and  more 
hustled,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  foreign  Orange. 
The  aim  of  the  up-to-date  American  is  to  get  his  bulbs  in  the 
market  before  the  general  influx,  and  by  so  doing  procure  the 
highest  prices. 

But  earlines-s  is  not  his  only  aim.  Quantity  and  quality  are 
features  he  has  in  mind,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  con- 
sicleied  remarkable  to  pull  upwards  of  1,000  bushels  from  an  acre 
of  ground. 

When  these  bulbs  are  fine  in  quality  and  are  brought  in  early, 
-SI  per  bushel  is  not  an  unusual  price,  thereby  securing  the  cul¬ 
tivator  $1,000  per  acre,  a  figure  that  can  only  be  beaten  by 
Celery  growing.  To  obtain  such  results  there  is  only  one  tiling 
needful,  and  that  is  work.  I  here  will  endeavour  to  describe  how 
a  big  trade  grower  works.  His  ideal  Onion  soil  is  sandy,  with 
sub-irrigation,  but  loam  will  give  great  results  if  tended  well.  A 
wet  soil  should  be  drained,  and  if  not  previously  cultivated  two 
seasons  should  be  devoted  to  some  other  crop  ere  planting  with 


For  this  purpose  clover  should  be  sown,  and  after  cutting  the 
roots  and  what  growth  is  after-wards  made  should  remain. 

Half-rotted  manure  applied  in  the  autumn  and  turned  in  in 
-eaily  spring.  Some  high-feeding  crop  is  then  planted,  and  when 
cleared  more  manure  added  ;  with  spring  ploughing  the  soil  is 
ready  for  Onions.  6  & 


Manure  is  used  without  stint,  whether  it  be  stable,  cow,  pier,  0r 
poultry,  and  if  the  soil  lacks  humus,  nothing  less  than  60°tons 
per  acre  is  applied. 

Spring  ploughing  is  usually  adopted,  followed  by  deep  cutting 
narrows.  A  dressing  of  wood  ashes  is  then  applied  ;  these  lack¬ 
ing,  one  ton  of  superphosphate  is  substituted.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  never  omitted,  this  being  applied  at  the  rate  of  751b.  per  acre, 
me  Hist  application  being  made  at  planting  time,  followed  bv  two 
•successive  similar  quantities. 

On  a  mellow  soil  an  ordinary  smoothing  harrow  fines  down  the 
sou  alter  it  has  been  worked  by  a  deep  cutter  or  disc  harrow, 
-von  a  plant  goes  m  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth. 
xra~„i1"  _e  f*ea^ime  seed  is  sown,  say  middle  of  February  or 
N-  n°t  ^doors,  but  in  frames  or  houses  where  there  is  a 
sn  m  heat  If  they  come  up  too  thickly  thinning  is  resorted  to. 

FardeninCTntoffare  t0  °ut  by  the  beginning  of  May  after 

small  W  re<iuires  over  150,000  seedlings,  and  to  do  this  work 
a  rla!  f  7  f!e.el^ployed’  wbo,  when  used  to  it.  transplant  2,000 
pla£;  nci  they  rneceive  50  cents  (2s.  Id.)  per  day.  In  some 

The  ioTOrk’  an  expert  §ettin?  in  6,000  to  8,000  daily. 

The  rows  ai-6  2m\ apart,  with  2in.  to  3in.  from  plant  to  plant, 
lows  aie  previously  marked  by  a  push  or  draw  marker, 


making  three  or  four  lines  at  a  time.  An  ordinary  wooden  dibber 
is  generally  used  for  planting. 

The  plants  which  are  drawn  from  the  seed  beds  are 
straightened  out  in  bundles,  and  the  long  roots  clipped  off 
evenly,  also  the  tops. 

The  young  bulbs  are  placed  one  inch  under  ground,  care  being 
taken  that  the  roots  are  correctly  placed.  \\  ith  planting  over, 
work  commences  in  deadly  earnest. 

Weeds  are  the  greatest  enemies  in  an  Onion  patch,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  plants  are  in  the  “  Planet  ”  wheel  hoe  is  at  work, 
which  clears  two  rows  at  a  time. 

Even  with  this  instrument  hand-weeding  is  necessary  to  clear 
away  weeds  from  between  the  plants. 

Indeed,  as  the  Onions  grow  the  tops  occupy  so  much  space 
that  hand-hoeing  can  only  be  resorted  to. 

Once  weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a  hold  profitable  Onion  growing 
becomes  merely  a  vision.  Not  only  does  constant  surface  stirring 
keep  down  weeds,  but  it  saves  much  labour  in  irrigating. 

In  a  climate  where  there  is  a  fair  average  rainfall  no  difficulty 
is  experienced,  but  first-clas-s  Onion  farms  are  always  provided 
with  means  to  supply  water  either  by  surface  flooding  or  by  sub¬ 
irrigation  with  underground  pipes.  The  plan  of  rolling  down  the 
tops  is  not  practised. 

Harvesting  commences  immediately  the  bulbs  are  ready,  even 
if  the  tops  are  perfectly  green.  A  slight  delay,  especially  in  a 
wet  season,  will  start  the  plants  in  growth,  and  bad-keeping  thick¬ 
necked  bulbs  result.  The  roots  are  qiulled  by  seizing  hold  of 
the  bulb,  and  laid  in  rows  as  drawn,  where  they  remain  until 
cured,  generally  about  a  week. 

In  gathering  they  are  placed  in  crates  and  immediately  laid 
on  the  floor  of  a  loft  or  barn  or  special  curing  sheds.  The  tops 
and  roots  are  then  twisted  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  packed 
in  ventilated  barrels  or  crates,  after  being  graded  as  to  size  by  a 
sorter.  The  majority  of  the  roots  average  lib.  to  lglb.  in  weight, 
so  that  when  sent  to  market  in  August  and  September  they  find  a 
ready  sale. 

One  of  the  most  popular  varieties  for  market  is  the  Danvers  in 
its  three-  forms — Yellow,  Round,  and  Globe. 

In  flavour  these  onions  are  as  mild  as  the  imported  Spanish, 
which  will  eventually  get  beaten  out  of  the  market. 

In  conclusion,  the  estimate  of  an  expert  grower  may  be  of 
interest. 

Taking  an  acre  of  land  with  a-  rental  of  $6,  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  to  produce  1.000  bushels  of  Onions  is  about  $295.  After 
packing,  freightage,  commission,  etc.,  the  grower  receives  $800 
dollars,  giving  him  a  net  profit  of  $505,  or  over  £100. 

With  the  old  method  of  sowing  outdoors  the  expenditure  was 
$191,  the  crop  realising  $360,  giving  a  net  profit  of  onlv 
$168,  or  about-  £36. 

Of  course,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  such  good  prices  here, 
but  as  tile-imported  Spanish  retail  at  71b.  for  6d.,  or  about,  Id. 
per  lb.,  which  means  something  like  4s.  or  more  per  bushel  retail. 

A  bushel  of  Onions  in  America  averages  from  501b.  to  571b 
according  to  the  State  they  are  sent  for  market.  Cal. 


Hymenocallis  Amancaes. 

The  only  member  of  the  large  sta-minal  cuped,  sub-genus 
Ismene,  having  a  yellow  colour.  It-  is  nearly  hardy,  only  re- 
quiring  frame  protection,  and  especially  in  colour  meritino-  in¬ 
clusion  a-s  a  greenhouse  plant.  The  peduncle-,  which  arises  to 
a  height  of  about  2  ft.,  produces  five  to  six  sessile  or  very 
shortly-pedicellated  flowers,  having  a  greenish-yellow  tube  3  in. 
long,  an  o-bconic  bright  yellow  cup,  and  linear  segments  about 
2  in.  long  of  the  same  colour.  Native  of  Peru. 


Oncidium  divaricatum. 

One  of  the  first  Brazilian  Oncids  to  be  cultivated  in  Britain, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  most  tractable  under  cultivation. 
Though  the  individual  flower  is  small,  about  1  in.  across, 
chestnut-brown,  with  an  apical  golden  blotch  on  the  segments, 
yet  so  profusely  are  they  produced  on  peduncles  2  ft,  and  up¬ 
wards-  long  that  they  are  graceful  and  effective.  The  plant-  is 
well  adapted  for  suspending  in  small  teak-wood  baskets,  where 
its  flowers  have  an  airy  appearance.  With  another  three 
species  it  forms  a  sub-section  of  this  genus,  characterised  by 
the  possession  of  a-  cushion-like  crest  on  the  lip,  whicli,  in  this 
species,  is  fo-ur-lobed — a.  point,  combined  with  the  two-  divari¬ 
cate  lateral  petals,  of  specific  definition. 
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Wm.  COOPER’S  CATALOGUE  —  250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  -Catalogue, 
of  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 
Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Sundries,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  ever 
publi-hed,  which  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  416  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions.  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
■  Shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 


RUSTIC  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


No.  192— £3  10s.  Ho.  194— £5.  No.  188 — £4. 


SPAN  ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant's  Fixture 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork. 
;  s.  ages  for  each  side,  good 
liijz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  for 
».  .  ,.  .  erection. 'Painted.  Every¬ 

thing  complete.  7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  5s.; 
9ft.  ^by  6ft.,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s. ;  12ft.  by  8ft., 
£5  ir,a.;  15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  10s.  ;  2Qft  by  10ft.,  £9  15  . 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in., mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un¬ 
glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d.;  5ft. 


van  -mi  m  giazea  ngnis,  on.  uy  jn.,  <■=.  «■., 
by  3ft.  6in.,  2s.  6d.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d. 
each.  Glazed  21oz.,  Oft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  6ft.  by  3ft.  6in.,  7s.  6d. ; 
4ft.  by  3ft.,  6s. ;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  4s. 


21oz  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz 

•  Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

1  he  following  is  a  Eisc  of  Sizes  kept  in  Stock: — 8  by  6, 
9  bv  7  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 

11  by  10  12  by  10, 13  by  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10,  13  by 

11  18  by  11  14  by  12,  16  by  12, 18  bv  12.  17  by  13,  20  by  13, 

18  by  14,  20  by  14, 20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  22  by  18,  24  by 

18-  per’ 200ft.  Box  (package  included),  28  -.  Every  size  in 
stock.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


MR  BERNaR l>WEGUELIN,pf  Coomb- 

End,' Kingston  Hill,  wishes  to  recommend  his  iat 
head  gardener  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  requiring  a  the 
roughly  experienced  practical  man  ;  married  ;  left  throng 
no  fault.— Address,  J.  LANE,  8,  Station  Road,  Norbi:  >n 
Kingston-on-Thames.  (45 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


WANTED,  a  General  Foreman,  to  tat 

charge  of  the  houses  -  vines,  peaches,  figs,  mein: 
etc.— Apply,  W.  CURTIS,  The  Gardens,  Cave  Castle.  <4 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote 


MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu- 
a>—  cumbers,  &c. ,  in  summer. 

Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
lights  2in.  thick,  glazeu  21oz.  glass.  Patnted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6m.  by  3ft ,  Ids. ,  4ft.  by  3ft  18s  6ft. 
bv  4ft  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  80s.,  8ft.  by  4ft„ 
36s.-  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft’.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  j-Span  Roof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  List.  _ 


A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plai: 
Stimulant. 


It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affectir; 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 


W.  COOPER,  LTD-,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


AMERICAN  CARDENINC. 


Established  over  half  a  century. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  vear. 

Addres.  —JAMES  W.  WITHERS.  Publisher 

136,  Libertv  Street,  New  Fork. 


jumuttural  liconmnisf 


Horticul- 


lllustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture 
ture,  and  Co-operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthiy.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Advertising  Manager — 92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.Q. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUS  . 


Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  :- 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  Y 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  id 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  B0T.I 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  SV 


To  Readers  and  Subscribers. 


COPIES  OF 


desideratum 
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CONTAINING 


Coloured  Plates 


March  14— New  Chinese  Primulas. 

„  21 — Group  of  Davallias. 

28. — New  Decorative  Rose,  “  Chameleon,” 
ancl  View  of  Coombe  Ciiiie  Gardens- 
April  4— Coleus  tlnysoideus. 

1 1 — A  Grou]  i  of  Pitcher  Plants. 

IB— Th  New  Cestrum  Smithii. 

„  25— -Tananese  Pigmy  Tree. 

May  23— Saxifraga  Grisebachii  and  a  Group  of 
Alocasias. 

30 — Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundifiorum. 
June  6— Group  of  Caladiums. 

20 — Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 


THE  NATION L 


Rose  Sho. 


i 
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For  FUFF  REPOF 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 
Catalogues  (free)  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  Radiators,  &c. 


See  Next  Number  of 

THE 


ST£?K  1,200  boilers.  Gardening 

-  -  Work 


ION  ES  &  Attwood 

J Stourbridge 


a 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE 


may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  24<b 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made. 


“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture. 
By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 

Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


MACLAREN  AND  SONS,  37-38,  SHOE  LANE,  LONDCs 


.  j  ii  Kw  vTAmAUB>w  jtr  Mnwq  and  snoe  Lane  L.imuon,  B.C.  Ageuta — nur  Scotland — Aiessrb.  J.  Menzies  o£  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

printed  and  Published  by  Maolahb^ons,^  andgL  and  Bel(Lt.  For  Manchester-  dr.  John  Ueywuod. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
ffiursdav  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
>ost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
.broad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
bould  be  addressed  to  Maclareh  &  Sons,  at 
.he  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
layable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
Jons,  and  crossed  LondoD  City  and  Midland 

lank.  .  , 

Letters  for  publication,  specimen*  for 
laming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
,ions  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
>e  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.: 
initials,  or  a  nom  dt  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
graohs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.— The  Editor  'will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
ensure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
address  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
d n^SSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
PUBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


nut  Growers’  Deputation  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  deputation  from  the  National  Fruit¬ 
growers’  Federation  and  Herefordshire!  Asso¬ 
ciation,  waited  on  Lord  Onslow  on.  Monday, 

,  une  29th,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his 
Lordship's  attention  to  the  very  serious 
►sses  sustained  to  the  industry  through,  the 
tvages  of  blight  and  insect  pests,  and  urg- 
jig  him  to  grant  a  Government  inquiry  with 
:  view  to  concerted  action  for  their  eradicar 
j.on.  Sir  James  Rankin  referred  to  the  Bill 
|  Produced  by  him  during  the  present  session, 
roviding  that  nurserymen’s  stock  should 
| 10  inspected  and  compulsory  dressing  ret¬ 
orted  to.  This  Bill  has  been  drawn,  hut 
aere  appears  to  be  a  general  feeling 
rnongst  growers  that  if  any  compulsory 
measure  is  adopted,  it  should  extend  to  or¬ 


chards  as  well  as;  nursery  stock.  The  various 
members  of  the  deputation,  however,  agreed 
that  more  information  was  necessary  com 
oerning  the  various  pests  before  any  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  matter  should  be  adopted.  They 
pressed  on  the  President  of  the  Board  the 
necessity  for  official  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  various  orchard  pests,  with  regard  to 
mean®  of  prevention,  as  well  as  how  com¬ 
pulsory  dressing  would  be  regarded  by 
growers.  His  Lordship,  premised  that  a  Dei- 
partmental  inquiry  should  be  held  after  the 
recess. 

— o — 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotec 
Society. 

At  a  committee  meeting  of  the  above 
society  on  the  2nd  inst.  the  date  of  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  was  fixed.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  exhibition  at  tlm  Edgbaston  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  August  6th  and  7th.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  Carnations,  and  we 
make  this  announcement  to  advise  them  of 
the  date  of  the  show,  which  cannot  be  fixed 
many  months  beforehand,  as  in  the  case  of 
general  exhibitions. 

- — 0‘ — 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Tourist  Guide. 

We  have  before  us  the  new  and  revised 
copy  of  the  “  Tourist  Guide  ”  to*  the  Con¬ 
tinent  issued  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Co.  It  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  map 
of  tire  western  Half  of  Europe,  showing  the 
various  routes  by  which  the  tourists  can 
travel.  It  has  been  furnished  with  some 
fresh  illustrations.  Among  its  new  features 
are  particulars  of  tire  new  tours  in.  North 
Germany  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Express!  ser¬ 
vices  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  in  the 
Luther  country,  and  Thuringian.  and  Hartz 
Mountains  are1  discussed.  A  chapter  that 
will  also  be  found  useful  is  that  devoted  to 
“  dull,  useful  information  ”  concerning  the 
copt  oif  Continental  travel.  This,  will  in¬ 
terest  those  who  want  to  know  how  far  their 
purses  will  be  likely  to  cany  them.  The 
illustrations  are  really  very  numerous,  and 
show  many  quaint  and  ancient  buildings,  as 
well  as  magnificent  samples  of  architecture, 
and  the  more  modern  buildings,  in  which 
tourists  are  likely  to>  be  interested.  Lake 
and  mountain  scenery  are*  also  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Sectional  maps  of  different  parts  of 
Europe  add  to:  the  value  of  tlie  book.  The 
Guidei  is  only  6d.,  and  intending  tourists  will 
find  it  highly  serviceable. 

- O' — 

The  Country  Gentlemens  Estate 
Book.  t  « 

This  is  described  as  the  eleventh  Year  Book 
of  the.  Country  Gentlemen’s  Association, 
Ltd.,  and  is  alsoi  called  the  Osborne  Edition, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  William  Broom- 
hall.  Some  beautiful  views  of  Osboanei 
House  and  other  parts  of  the  estate  are  given 


in.  the  front  of  the  hook.  Much  information 
is  given  concerning  buildings  of  various  sorts, 
such  as  schools,  country  houses,  dairies,  farm 
cottages,  farm  buildings,  and  various  other 
subjects;.  Useful  information,  is  also  fur¬ 
nished  in  chapters  on  the  latest  conceptions 
of  heredity,  the  value  of  seed  testing,  in¬ 
fluence  of  wind  on  trees,  forestry  notes,  farm 
crops,  permanent  pastures,  manures,  expan¬ 
sion  of  British  fruit  growing,  fruit  growing 
for  profit,  Great  Britain’s  only  vineyard,  and 
other  subjects  of  that  nature.  The  book  is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  country  gentleman, 
and  information  is  mostly  given  for  his 
benefit.  The  gardening  mentioned  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  fruit  growing. 

— o - 

Sander's  Orchid  Guide. 

Although  this  elaborate  and  useful  work 
was  published  as  recently  as  1901,  it  is 
already  greatly  out  of  date,  as  all  works  must 
be  from  year  to  year’  which  deal  with 
popular  flowers  undergoing  great  advance¬ 
ment  owing  t,0'  their  popularity.  .  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  in  their  endeavours  to  be 
up  to  date,  have  brought  out  a  supplement 
to  their  Guide,  which  they  term  “  Addenda, 
to  Sander's  Orchid  Guide,”  1901  to  1903. 
The:  paging  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
original,  and  the  aggregate  runs  up  to  359 
pages,  being  an  addition  of  twenty-one 
pages  of  new  hybrid  Orchids  during  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication, 
of  the  Guide.  We  may  reasonably  presume 
that  the  work  will  be  kept  up  to  date  from 
time  to  time  by  tlie  addition,  of  fresh  matter. 
The  plan  is  precisely  that  of  the  original, 
and  there  being  only  new  hybrids  to  record, 
they  have  been  placed  under  three  tables, 
ad  formerly.  Tlie  necessity  for  tlie  three 
tables  is  to  show  what  lias  actually  been 
done,  and  enable  the  reader  to  find  them  out, 
whether  he  remembers  the  name  of  the  seed, 
parent,  pollen  parent,  or  the  hybrid.  That 
the  work  will  be  valuable1  not  only  to  hy¬ 
bridists,  but  also  to  tlie  cultivator  and  the 
student,  there  can  be  no,  manner  of  doubt. 
Hybrid  Orchids  are  being  recorded  from 
week  to  week,  so  that  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  scattered  through  a,  vast  number 
of  pages,  and  occasions  a  deal  of  research 
when  anyone  requires  to  get  information 
concerning  any  particular  hybrid.  To  those 
engaged  in  describing  and  speaking  of  these 
new  hybrids,  it  is  always  of  the  utmost,  im¬ 
portance  to  be  able  to  place  one’s  finger  upon 
the.  exact  information  required,  so  that  other 
workers  as  well  as  us  must  feel  grateful  to 
the  authors  for  bringing  the  subject  so  nearly 
up  to  date.  It  would  have  been,  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  stated  the  exact  date  up  to 
which  the  record  lias  been  carried,  although 
that  is  a,  minor  matter  concerning  which  we 
need  not  grumble.  The  new  additions  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  Cattleyas,  Laeliocattleyas,  Cy- 
pripediums,  Demdrobiums,  Odontoglossumsi, 
and  a  few  others. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Endive. — This  important  crop',  so  useful  for  autumn  and 
winter  salad,  will  now  liave  to  be  sown  frequently  in  small 
batches  to.  ensure  a  constant  supply.  There  are  now  several 
varieties  suitable,  but  none  are  more  useful  than,  the  improved 
round-leaved  Batavian  kind,  but  smaller  quantities  of  the  green 
and  moss  curled  sorts  should  also  be  included.  Endive  flourishes 
best  in  rich  but  moderately  firm  soil,  and  at  least  1  ft.  should 
be  allowed  between  the  plants.  The  earlier,  sowing’s  should  be 
blanched  when  in  a.  small  state  by  tying  them  up  in  the  same 
way  as  Lettuce,  and  keep  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root, 
as  a  quick,  free  growth  is  conducive  to'  crispness:,  so  much 
appreciated  in  the  salad  bowl. 

Radishes. —  Sow  in  small  quantities  fortnightly  on  finely 
broken  ground  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  garden.  French  Break¬ 
fast  Radishes  are  preferable  when  grown  quickly  and  eaten  in 
a  small,  young  state. 

Celery. —  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  fly  has  badly  in¬ 
fested  the  plants,  and  hard  picking  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
burn  the  infested  parts.  Every  means  should  be  adopted  to 
encourage  the  plants  to1  make  a.  newr,  clean  growth  as  speedily 
as.  possible  ;  hardly  too  much  moisture  can  be  applied,  both  to 
the  roots  and  overhead.  Celery  is.  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and 
if  given  daily  during  chy  weather,  so  much  the  better.  Sewage 
water  is.  one  of  the  best,  stimulants  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
also  plenty  of  soot  during  early  morning  or  late  evening.  If 
not  already  completed,  plant,  in  trenches  the  latest  plants,  and 
encourage  the  same  to  start  a-way  freely.  When  early  specimens 
are  required  commence  to  blanch  with  brown  paper,  using 
narrow  bands  every  ten  days,  taking  care  to  exclude  all  light, 
but.  in  no  case  must  it  be  placed  above  the  hearts.  Draw  a. 
little  of  the  finest  soil  around  the  bottom  of  the1  paper.  The 
white  varieties  are:  best,  for  early  use,  White  Gem  being  an 
excellent  kind. 

Celeriac.  —  Apply  plenty  of  manure  water  overhead  in  the 
evening,  and  stir  up  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  often,  but 
not  too  deep  to  disturb  the  surface  roots. 

Turnips. — July  is:  the  most  important  month  for  sowing 
Turnips,  and  though  the  Turnip  fly  may  cause  many  failures, 
sowing  the  seed  must  be  persisted  in,  and  every  means  taken 
to.  combat  it.  Shading  the  young  seedlings  in  some  manner  or 
another  is  the  surest  and  safest  wav  to  prevent  them  being 
ravaged,  and  when  sewing  the  seed  the  most  simple  and  effective 
plan  I  am  acquainted  with  is  to  cover  the  soil  about  \  in,  deep 
with  fresh  cut  grass,  and  keep  it  well  damped  ;  should  the 
weather  remain  dry,  renew  the'  same  kind  of  material.  Take 
up  all  matured  bulbs,  cut  off  the  tops,  and  store  under  a,  north 
wall. 

Parsley.  —  Sow  a  good  breadth  of  this  on  a  south  border  in 
drills  1  ft.  apart  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
present  month.  Yeitch’s  Splendid  Curled  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  reliable  varieties.  Thin  out  earlier  sowings  and 
keep  the  surface  soil  well  moved  about  it.  Frequent  applicar 
tions  of  soot  is  a  capital  stimulant  during  the  growing  season. 
Should  green  fly  infest,  it,  syringe  with  soft  soap  and  water. 
Clear  the  ground  of  all  spent  crops,  immediately  they  are.  done 
with  ;  dip  up  and  prepare  for  others,  so  that  no  patches  remain 
idle:.  A  good  fire:  should  be  kept  going  in  the  rubbish  yard, 
and  everything  which  is  useless  should  be  burned,  including 
weeds,  which  will,  in  turn,  make  excellent  material  for  taking 
back  to1  the  garden.  Weeds  at  this  season  should  on  no-  account 
he  allowed  to  seed,  but  taken  up  and  consigned  to  the  fire 
before  blooming,  if  possible. 

The  kitchen  garden  will  now,  or  rather  should,  be  full  of 
interest,  and  every  endeavour  made  to  keep  it  neat  and  orderly. 
Well-kept  walks,  whatever  the  material  employed,  should 
always  be  the  aim  of  the  kitchen  gardener,  and  everything  be  as 
trim  as  it  can.  be  made.  Make  note®  of  all  new  or  noteworthy 
vegetables,  either  being  tried  at  home  or  seen  in  other  localities, 


which  will  prove  useful  when  making  out  next,  season’s  orders. 
It  is  also  well  to  observe  the  dates  of  sowing  or  planting  out 
the  various  crops  and  the  time  taken  to  mature  for  future 
guidance.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Bush  Fruit. — In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  spring,  good  crop., 
are  the  order  hereabouts,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  net 
where  many  birds  abound ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  far 
too  many  of  these  depredators  to  please  the  gardener  and 
fruit  grower.  Red  and  White  Currants  will  hang  on  for  several 
months  if  secured  from  birds,  especially  against  north  walls, 
but  Black  Currants  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe  or  they 
soon  fall  to  the  ground.  Gooseberries  are  fairly  plentiful, 
but  must  also  be  netted  when  colouring  begins,  or  the  black¬ 
birds  will  soon  devour  them.  These  are  sometimes  given  a 
position  on  a  north  wall,  and  in  a.  hot  summer  the  fruit  may 
he  used  for  dessert,  but,  as  a  rule.,  much  better  flavoured  fruit' 
are  to  be  had  from  the  open.  Before,  placing  the  net  on. 
shorten,  back  all  laterals  to  within  4  in.  of  their  origin,  Currant.' 
and  Gooseberries  alike. 

Morello  Cherries,  which  promised  a:  full  crop  some  few 
weeks,  hack,  dropped  wholesale  at  stoning  time;  consequently 
the  trees  have  not  more  than  half  a.  crop.  The  cold,  frosty, 
mornings  at  the  time  the.  trees  were  in,  bloom  must  be  account¬ 
able  for  this.  Neither  has  growth  been  so  free  as  usual. 
Laterals  not  required  for  extension  or  filling  in  should  be 
shortened  back  similar  to  the  Currant,  and  fastening  back  the 
shoot  required  with  a,  tie;  or  nail  and  shred,  and  put  on  the 
net  in.  good  time,  as.  the  birds  even  go  for  these:  acid  fruits 
immediately  colouring  begins.  Sweet  varieties  have,  been’ 
almost  a.  failure,  in  this  locality,  though  the  trees  were 
smothered  with  flower. 

Raspberries.  —  Jnless  the  fruit,  is  gathered  daily,  a  net  must, 
be  erected  over  the  rows,  which  is  best  done  by  putting  up  a. 
framework  of  light  wood,  letting  it  come  out  2  ft.  beyond  on1 
either  side;  and  1  ft.  above  the  tops,  of  the  canes,  or  running 
a,  stout  wire  on  either  side  of  the  cross  pieces,  which, 
in  that  case;  need  be  placed  about.  12  ft.  apart,  the  whole 
length  of  the  row. 

The  Fig.  —  Owing  to  the  exceptionally  severe  frosts  during 
April  our  trees  away  from  the  wall  were  badly  injured,  the 
tops,  in.  many  instances,  killed  quite  3  in.  back.  This  check 
lias  caused  a,  thicket  of  young  wood  to  push  out,  which  has: 
made  rapid  progress  since  the  longest  day,  -when.  the.  weather 
began  to  mend.  These  growths  have:  been  freely  thinned  so 
that,  sun  and  air  can  penetrate  welj  among  the  remaining 
branches;  but  no.  stopping  is  practised.  As  regards  thinning, 
of  the  fruit,  this,  must  he  done:  where:  it,  is  considered  toe  thickly 
placed,  but  we  shall  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure  owing  to  the 
trees  being  so  forward  when  the  frost  came  so  late  in  the 
season.  Trees  against  walls  should,  as  growth  extends,  be1 
fastened  back  securely,  so  that  winds  cannot  twist  or  break 
them  off. 

Peaches  -  The  tree®  have  improved  wonderfully  during  the 
past  three  weeks,  the  growth  being  clean  and  healthy,  and 
should  there  still  be  any  signs  of  the  “  blister,”  the  affected: 
leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt,  and,  in  the  worst  of 
cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to>  cut,  back  the  shoot  beyond  the 
diseased  part,  and  a.  young  shoot,  encouraged  to  start  afresh. 
Healthy  growing  trees  will  require  frequent  attention  in  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  new  growths,  allowing  enough  space 
for  development ;  and  now  real  summer  weather  is  at,  last 
with  us,  syringe  or  hose  the  trees  two-  or  three  times  a  week 
after  4  p.m.  If  this  work  is  thoroughly  done  no  red  spidei 
should  gain  a  footing.  Soa.p-suds  from  the  laundry  is  good; 
for  eradicating  this  pest,  but  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Early-ripening  varieties,  such,  as  Alexander  and  Amsden  June 
will  soon  he  coming  in  if  this  weather  continue®,  when  the 
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syringe  must  be  dispensed  with.  See  that  the  trees  have 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root  whose  crops  are  stoning,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  again  begins  to  swell  manurial  waterings 
may  be  afforded  when  water  is  necessary,  replacing  the  mulch 
afterwards.  Quassia,  or  “  Abo-1  ”  washings  may  still  be  put 
on  the  trees  where  black  fly  are  troublesome. 

Bicton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  exhibit  of  cut  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  staged  at 
the  recent  Holland  House  Show  from  here  has  caused  many  in¬ 
quiries,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World,  I  will  mention  a,  few  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare 
which  do  well  here  and  have  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  as, 
by  so  doing,  it.  will  enable  those  who  contemplate  making  a 
choice  collection  and  planting  in  the  autumn  to-  make  a  note  of 
the  same. 

One  of  the  principal  families  were  the  Acers,  and  these,  of 
course,  are  all  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  A.  car- 
pinifolium,  a  Japanese  species,  with  le-avesi  similar  to  the 
common  Hornbean,  succeeds  well  in  a  loamy,  clay  soil,  and 
sunny  position.  A.  platanoides  Schwedleri,  with  extremely 
handsome  red  foliage  and  bright  red  young  shoots,  is  desirable 
for  planting  in  avenues,  and,  when  grafted  on  to  an  8  ft.  to 
12  ft.  stem,  has  a  tine  effect.  This  needs  a  moderate  amount 
of  pruning  to  keep  it  shapely.  A.  platanoides  laciniata,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Hawk’s-fo-ot  Maple,  is  appropriately  named, 
the  leaves  being  deeply  cut  and  curled,  resembling  the  foot 
of  this  bird.  A.  platanoides  albo-varie-gata.  is  one  of  the  best 
variegated  shrubs,  succeeding  well  in.  a  partially  shaded  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  sun  does  not  burn  the  foliage,  and,  as  with 
the  preceding,  needs  but-  little  pruning. 

Conspicuous  varieties  of  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus  type  are 
Simon.  Louis  Freres-,  with  variegated  foliage,  a  most  handsome 
tree;  Worleyi,  young  foliage  golden;  Leopoldii,  white 
variegated  leaves;  and  purpurea  Nizetti,  having  purple  leaves, 
variegated  on  the  upper  surface,  and  slightly  glaucous  beneath. 

The  variegated  Ash-leaved  Maples  or  Negundo-s  are  fairly 
well  known,  A.  fra-xinifolium  albo--variegatum  and  A.  f.  aureo- 
variegafum  having  white  and  yellow  variegated  foliage ;  while 
the  somewhat,  new  A.  f.  ealifomicum  aureum  has  golden 
leaves.  Whether  grown,  a-s  specimen  trees,  or  as  dwarf  shrubs-, 
the  Negundo-s-  likes  a  go-o-d  open  position. 

Avery  fine  variety  of  the  commo-n  English  Maple  is  A.  cam- 
pe-stre  pendula.  foliis  maculatis-,  the  foliage  being  prettily 
variegated,  and  when,  grafted  as  a  standard  of  medium  height, 
the  habit  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  weeping  form  of  the 
Tree  of  Heaven,  Ailanthu-s.  glandulosa.  pendula,  has  large,  droop¬ 
ing  foliage,  and  A.  flaves’ce-ns  o-r  Ce-drela  sinensis  is-  reddish- 
purple  in.  a-  young  state.  Very  little  pruning  and  an  open  pos-i- 
tion.  will  suit  them  well.  One-  of  the  finest-  Chestnuts-  is 
Aesculus  Hip-pocastanum  aureo-marginatum,  the  foliage  being 
heavily  edged  with  gold.  A.  Hip-pocastanum  1  acini  atom  is  in¬ 
teresting  on  account  of  the  foliage  being  so  finely  divided. 

For  growing  by  the  water  the-  Alders  are  well  suited.  The 
bright  golden,  variety,  Alnusi  glutino-sa.  foliis  aureis,  is  the 
showiest,  and  the  cut, -leaved  form,  A.  glutino-sa.  laciniata,  im¬ 
perials,  grows  quickly  and  is,  veiy  pleasing. 

The  Celtis  cr  Nettle  Trees  are  all  worth  growing  for  their 
foliage,  and  like  a  moderate  amount  of  pruning.  C.  occidenta-lis, 

'■  °-  reticulata,  and  C.  australis-  are  all  good.  Two-  very 
ornamental  forms-  o-f  AmygdaJus  are  A.  dulcis-  purpurea,  with 
deep  purple  foliage,  and  A.  orientalis,  a  silvery-leaved  variety  ; 
t  iough  not  a  quick  grower,  it  is  conspicuous.  The  former  re- 
quue-s  pinning  somewhat  freely.  AraMa  Maximo-wiczcii  is  one 
or  the  handsomest  o-f  shrubs,  having  large  divided  foliage-,  and 
requires  little  or  no  pruning. 

Castanea  sativa  argent  e-o-varie-gata  and  C.  s.  aurexv 
vanegata  are  both  very  fine,  the-  latter  having  more  gold  than 
green  in  the  leaf,  and  should  be  planted  where  the  sun.  will  not 
injure  it.  C.  americ-ana  rubra  has-  large  leaves,  reddish  in 


colour.  A  handsome  shrub  is  Cercidophyllum  japonicum,  the 
foliage  in  spring  being  a  bright  red.  Clerodendron  trichoto- 
in um  is  orie  of  the  bes-t  o-f  flowering,  shrubs,  which  should  not 
be  disturbed  after  planting,  and  pruned  very  lightly. 

Some-_  of  the  bes-t  Dogwo-o-ds  are-  Comus-  alba  Sp-aethii,  a 
golden  f o-i  in  ,  C.  florida-  rubra,  with  large-  fo-liage,  soon  grows 
into-  a  small  tree ;  C.  Mas-  aure-a-  ele-gantisshna,  a  combination 
o-f  green,  golden  and  pink  colouring ;  C.  Mas  variegata,  and 
C.  siberica  eleganitis-sima,  the-  three-  lash  locking  extremely  we-ll 
as-  standards,  and  requiring  but  little  attention. 

Euonymus-  alatus  americanus  is  valuable-  for  its  beautiful 
autumnal  tints. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  foliis  argenteis,  the.  variegated  Beech,  is- very 
ple-asing,  and  so  is  F.  sylvatica.  tricolor,  which  s-uccee-ds  well 
in  this-  clay  s-oil.  The-  Aucuba.-le'ave-d  Ash,  Fraxinus  excelsior 
aucubaefolia,  with  its  golden  variegated  foliage-,  makes-  a.  hand¬ 
some  tree,  and  shows  to  the  best  advantage  when  backed  up 
with  some  dark-leaved  trees. 


Parrot, ia.  persica  is  very  fine  in  the  autumn,  and  requires  an 
open  position. 

Pyrus  Aria,  aure-a,  the  golden-leaved  variety  o-f  the  Wlrite- 
Jf3'1?’ .??  raltE&r  slow  growing,  but  very  bright  in  colour,  and 
the  Willow-leaved  Pyrus-,  salicifolia  pendula,  is-  one-  of  the  best 
weep  mg  trees,  with  silvery-white  foliage. 

Others  equally  good  are  Quercus  pedunculate  Concordia,  the 
Golden  Oak  ;  Bhamnus  alp-inns  la-tifolius,  with  very  We 
eaves-;  R.  Frangula,  asplenifolia, ;  Sambucus  nigr-a-  aronmteo- 
vanegata,  silvery  variegation  and  small  growing;  Uhnus 
Be-rardia,  miniature  Elm  ;  M.  campestris  Louis-  Yan  Ho-utte, 
with  golden  foliage ;  Virgilia,  lute-a,  and  Zantho-xylum  fraxini- 
folnnn,  with  leaves  like  the-  common  Ash,  and  known  as  the 
Toothache  Tree.  A  E  Thatcher 

Aldenha.m  House-  Gardens,  Els-tree 


Among  the  Orchids. 

1  bo  Cattleya,  House.— The  plants  which  usually  make  the 
display  in  this  division  during  the-  summer  months  bavin- 
passed  out.  of  bloom  leave-  somewhat  of  a-  blank  at  the-  present 
season,  and  render  the  house  less  attractive  to  casual  visitors 
but  gives  the  season,  o-f  most  interest  to  the  grower,  as-  he-  is 
looking  forward  to  the  advancement-  of  growth  in  the  many 
stages  of  development-  at  which  we  find  our  plants-  at  the-  present 
season.  To  do-  our  best  for  the  future  welfare-,  and,  if  possible 
to  procure  better  results  than  previously,  and,  above-  all  things’ 
to  produce  p-lant-s  equal  to  the  best  to  be  se-en,  elsewhere  °is- 
the  ch let  ami  o-f  our  most  enthusiastic  cultivators.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  remarks  that  unless  eve-ry  careful  attention  is-  given 
during  this  the  most,  interesting-  portion  of  the  year,  we  cannot 
hope  to  procure  the  fruit  of  our  labour  in  the  future  results 
produced  at  the  flowering  period. 

Tlie_  season,  so-  far,  has  not  been  one-  likely  to  assist  the 
maturity  of  the  growth  in,  its  development,  'it  is-  necessary 
therefore,  to  afford  the  plants-  the  advantage  of  as  much  strong 
light  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  protection  from  injury 
fiom  the  scorching  rays  of  the  s-un.  The  autumn-flowerino- 
varieties,  such  as  Cattleya,  superba,  C.  dowiana,  C.  bowrino-iana, 
and  the  hybrids-  derived  fro-m  the  use  of  the  last-named  parent,' 
form  a  most  useful  and  interesting  group  in  themselves. 

The  hybrids  derived  from  the-  influence  of  La.elia  crispa,  the- 
various  members  of  the  L-aelia  anceps-  group,  and  others  o-f  the 
Mexican  section  of  Laelias  should  have-  every  encouragement  to- 
enable  them  to  mature  and  thoroughly  ripen  their  growths, 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  to-  hope  to-  procure  satis¬ 
factory  results  when,  the  flowering  season  arrives.  Our  short 
summer  season  is  quickly  passing,  and  unless  every  opportunity 
is  taken  advantage  of  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  mature  the  growth  now  advancing  before  the-  dull  season  sets 
in.  Insect  pe-sts  must  be  guarded  against-,  as,  with  the  high 
temperatures  now  raging,  these  pest-s  make  havoc  in  a  short 
period,  and  are  difficult  afterwards  to  be  got  rid  of. 
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The  Cool  House. — The  plants  in  this  division  are  more  or 
less  in  .a,  resting  state ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the  plants. 
Where  plants  are  flowering  at  various  seasons,  of  course,  they 
are  bound  to.  be  in,  different  stages  of  growth,  and  one  has  to 
accommodate  one’s  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  accordingly.  Usually,  after  flowering,  Odontoglossums  re¬ 
main  in  a,  semi-dormant  state  until  root  action  commences, 
which  generally  takes  place  a,  short  time  after  the  plant  passes 
out  of  flower.  It  is  in  this  stage  one  has  an  opportunity  of 
affording  the  plants  the  necessary  resting  period,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  free  ventilation,  we  are  able,  with  a  little 
forethought,  to>  afford  the  conditions  by  retaining  a,  drier  state 
of  the  potting  compost. 

While  in  this  state  only  sufficient  root, -moisture  is  required 
to  retain  the,1  pseudo-bulbs  in,  a  normal  condition  and  prevent 
the  foliage  from  turning  yellow.  Prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
too  great  fluctuation  of  the  temperature,  and  keep-  the  atmo¬ 
sphere:  well  charged  with  moisture  during  the  hottest  portions 
of  the  day  by  frequently  damping  the  floors,  stages,  etc.  Spray 
the  plants  overhead  a, bout,  once  a  week  with  XL  All  wash  during 
the  hot  season ;  this  will  keep  insect  pests  in  check.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  fumigation  in  the  Odontoglossum  house. 

H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Hydrangea  hortensis, — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  insert 
cuttings  of  this  useful  decorative  plant.  The  cuttings  may 
now  be  had  in  abundance  from  old  plants,  and  the  wood  being 
half  ripe  they  quickly  take:  root.  Insert  several  in  a  32-size 
pot  or  singly  in  thumbs,,  place  them  in  a,  frame,,  and  keep 
close  and  shaded  until  rooted,  then  inure  them  gradually  to' 
full  air  and  sunshine.  I  usually  winter  them  in  the:  pots  in 
which  they  are  struck  on  a  shelf  in  a,  cold  greenhouse ;  they  are 
potted  off  singly  into  large  60. ’s  in  February,  or  as  soon,  as 
the  plants  recommence  to  grow,  and  placed  in  a  genial  tem¬ 
perature  until  the  flower-heads  form,  when  they  are  removed 
to  cooler  quarters  for  flowering.  Only  one  head  of  blossom 
should  be  retained ,  on,  a  plant, ;  all  other  shoots  that  may 
appear  should  be  rubbed  out,.  The  flowers  last  in  a,  fresh  state 
on  the  plant  for  several  weeks  if  kept  well  supplied  with 
water.  When  they  fade,  cut  down,  and  grow  on  for  flowering 
another  year  or  for  stock.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  young  plants,  and  retain,  only  sufficient  old 
plants  to  provide  cuttings.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are, 
numerous,  but  much  of  the!  diversity  in  colour  to  be  seen  in, 
the  flo'wers  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown. 

Hard -wooded  Plants  — These  include  Azalea, si  of  sorts, 
Epacrises,  Ericas,  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  and  Cytisus,  etc. 
As  advised  a  few  weeks  ago,  these  require  growing  on  gently 
in  a  temperate  house  immediately  after  flowering.  They 
should  now  be  far  enough  advanced  in  growth  for  placing  on,  a 
cool  ash  bottom  in  the  open,  in  order  to  mature  the  wood 
before  housing  in  autumn.  Any  plants  that  have  not  been 
potted  should  now1  be  left  over  till  another  year,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  remove  the  moss  and  weeds  from  the  surface  and  top 
dress  with  fine  peat  and  sharp  silver  sand. 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  Cytisus  should  be  syringed 
early  in  the  morning's  and  in  the  evening  to  keep’  thrips  and, 
other  insects:  in  check,  and  to1  promote  healthy  growth.  Attend 
well  to  watering  the  plants,  and,  when,  watered,  do  it  tho>- 
rouglily,  i.e.,  sufficient  to,  permeate  the  whole  body  of  soil. 
Cuttings  of  all  the  plants  named  with  the  exception  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  may  be  put  iu  at  this  time,  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  best  to  purchase  plants  for  replenishing  the  stock,  it  being 
a  slow  and  often  difficult  process  striking  cuttings. 

™  Cinerarias. — Pot  on  the  plants  as  required  and  replace  in  a 
cool  frame  where  but  little  sun  reaches  them.  Cinerarias  are 
impatient  of  the  sun’s,  rays  striking  upon  them  ;  a  frame,  under 
a  hedge  or  north  wall  suits  them  best,  Remove  the  lights  each 


night  so  that  the  dews  fall  upon  the  plants,  and  give  occasional 
alternate  applications  of  liquid  manure  and  soot- water  when 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  Tfie  earliest  batch  will  by 
now  be  ready  for  shifting  into  their  flowering  pots,  viz.,  6  in. 
A  maggot  similar  to  that  seen  in  Celery  sometimes  attacks 
Cinerarias,  and  the  insect  should  he  located  and  pinched  lightly 
between  the,  finger  and  thumb,  or,  iu  the  case  of  old  and  partlv- 
deeayed  leaves,  remove  them  entirely  and  burn.  An  occasional 
syringing  overhead  in  the:  evening  with  weak  diluted  soot-water 
will  deter  the  pest  and  give  vigour  to  the  plant. 

The  Conservatory.— This  structure  should  now  he  looking 
gay,  for,  although  perhaps  there  will  be  less  blossom  than  a 
few  weeks  ago,  there  are,  many  stove  plants,  both  flowering  and 
foliage,  that  may  be  arranged  there.  K.  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Information  Requested. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Professor  - ,  a  Newport  gentleman,  whose  residence 

is  on  Westfield  Terrace,  but  whose  offices  in  the  College  necessi¬ 
tate  his  crossing  and  recrossing  with  the  Tay  Ferry  steamers 
daily,  asked  me  one  day  recently  as  he  was  passing  to  the  boat 
if  I  could  tell  him  what  a  “  wummlieweg  ”  was.  I  expressed 
regret,  and  said  I  could  not.  He  had  heard  several  very  edu¬ 
cated  people  using  the  word  lately,  but  up  to  the  present  the 
meaning  of  it  had  baffled  him.  He  would  like,  to  find  out. 
Would  it  be  a  gardening  word,  did  I  think  ?  The  Professor 
apparently  is  in  earnest  when  he  says  he  should  like  to  find  our, 
because  every  time  I  meet  him  now  his  first  question  is  :  “  Have 
you  found  out  the  meaning  of  that  word  yet  1  ”  I  shall  make 
one  attempt  to  furnish  a  meaning  to  the  word  of  recent  origin 
and  introduction.  A  “  wummlieweg,”  I  should  say,  must  be  an 
embryo  “  entomologeg  ”  that  teaches  all  the  baby  spiders  how  to 
spin  slender  or  invisible  thread.  If  the  above  explanation  fails 
to  satisfy  the  Professor,  then  I  shall  put  him  on  another  track 
next  week.  Contributor  “  Cal.”  would  do  well  to  be  in  readiness. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  word  of  recent  origin  should  not  be 
introduced  into  the  gardening  journals,  and  consideration  given 
this  new  phase  of  entomology,  and  phraseology. 

St.  Fort.  John  C.  Peebles. 

Eremurus  Warei. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  J.  F. ,  in  the  course  of  his  note  on  the  above  in  your 
issue  of  June  27th,  page  552,  expresses  the  hope  that  it 'will 
soon  flower  again  in  tins  country,  so,  perhaps  the  following 
may  be  of  interest  to  him,  as  well  as  to  others  of  your  readers  :  — 
There  is  a  plant  of  the  variety  in  question  in  flower  here  at. 
present  with  a  spike  7 kf t.  high.  The  flowers  are  of  a  citron- 
yellow  colour,  and  form  a  dense  spike  of  a  little  over  2ft. 
Doubts  seem  to  have  been  pretty  widely  expressed  of  late  as 
to  whether  the  true  form  of  this  variety  is  in  existence,  but  a 
well-known  Continental  grower,  writing  in  another  of  the  garden¬ 
ing  papers  lately,  states  that  lie  has  a  plant  of  it  in  flower  show¬ 
ing  two  spikes  9ft.  in  height,  with  flowers  of  a  bright  citron- 
yellow  colour,  forming  a  dense  spike  of  nearly  3ft. 

He  further  states  that  he  has  others,  apparently  from  the 
same  origin,  showing  spikes  of  chamois,  pale  rosy-flesh,  and 
white  coloured  flowers. 

The  plant  of  which  I  write  was  only  planted  in  October  last. 

A.  H.  Frame. 

Poltalloch  Gardens,  Lochgilphead,  N.B. 

[We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  grown  and  flowered  it 
so  successfully.  Since  the  article  on  p.  552  appeared  two 
flowering  stems  of  it  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Holland  House 
Summer  Flower  Show  by  the  original  raiser  of  it  in  this  country, 
so  that  all  idea  that  it  has  been  lost  to  cultivation  must  now  he 
dispelled,  and  British  gardens  are  richer  than  we  supposed. 
The  climate  of  Poltalloch  must  be  highly  congenial  to  this 
plant. — Ed.] 


Allamanda  Schotti  var.  magnifica. 

This:  large-flowered  variety  of  a  favourite  stove  climber  is 
as  effective  in  colour  as  in  size,  and  fully  deserving  of  the 
recognition  as  a,  showy  plant  it:  generally  receives, 
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Corydalis  thalictrifolia, 

This  charming  rock  plant,  whidh  has  quite  recently  been 
introduced  into  cultivation,  has  already  earned  a  widespread 
reputation,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  plant  in  the  English 
„a.rden.  Very  few  plants  indeed  have  met  with  so  much  public 
favour  as  this  beautiful  species  of  Corydalis,  which  is  a  native 
of  Central  China.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  well-known 
C.  capnoides,  but  C.  thalictrifolia  is  far  more  attractive,  the 
flowers  being  much  larger  and  of  better  colour. 

When  grown  in  a  greenhouse  the  flowers  may  be  produced 
from  March  until  late  autumn,  and  when  grown  in  the  open  it 
may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  summer  through.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  racemes,  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  the 
raceme  being  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  long.  It  is  seen  to  its  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  grown  in  the  rock  garden.  It  may  also  be  grown 
in  the  border  as  a  pot  plant,  and  is  exceedingly  decorative  when 
grown  as  a  basket  plant.  It  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  even  though 
it  has  stood  the  winter  so  well  at  Kew,  but  during  frosty 
weather  it  requires  some  protection,  either  that  of  dead  leaves 
or  by  planting  in  a  sheltered  position. 

A  very  good  method  of  cultivation  is  to  grow  it  in  the  open 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  to  lift  it  and  protect  it 
in  a  cold  greenhouse,  where  it  will  constantly  flower.  Of 
course,  this  method  is  very  exhausting  to  the  plants,  but  new 
plants  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 

Lib-  other  species  of  Fumitory,  it  is  particularly  easy  to  grow, 
a  ccarse  and  open  soil  suiting  it  best. 

Seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year  in  a  gentle  heat ;  the 
you  tg  plants  must  be  pricked  on  as  usual,  and  should  be  grown 
on  in  a  cold  house  or  frame  if  required  for  outdoor  culture  ; 
otherwise  they  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  house.  When  pro¬ 
pagated  by  means  of  cuttings  they  should  be  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  and  placed  in  a  propagating  pit. 

The  R.H.S.  has  deservingly  awarded  this  valuable  introduc¬ 
tion  a  First-class  Certificate.  Herbert  Cowley. 

Points  in  Malmaison  Culture 

Few  flowering  plants  have  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  Malmaison  Carnation.  So  much  is  it  appreciated 
that  in  many  gardens  a  special  house  has  been  erected  to  suit 
its  cultural  requirements.  Its  popularity  can  in  a  measure-  be 
attributed  to  its  possessing  the  following  characteristics: — Re¬ 
finement  of  flower,  exquisite  scent,  and  comparative  hardiness. 

As  many  readers  will  probably  soon  be  thinking  of  commencing 
to  layer  for  early  summer  flowering  in  next  year,  I  will  give  a 
few  details  which  I  always  have  observed,  and  which  I  think  in 
a  great  measure  are  essential  to  success. 

Assuming  that  the  operation  of  layering  is  understood  by  most 
of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World,  let  me  first  of  all  say 
that  we  layer  in  a  cold  frame,  the  advantages  of  which  are  that 
the  layers  are  readily  shaded  from  bright  sunlight,  and  shelter 
is  also  provided  against  an  excessive  rainfall.  Prior  to  turning 
the  plants  out  of  their  pots  they  ere  well  watered,  all  weakly 
growths,  as  well  as  any  which  are  unduly'  gross,  being  thinned 
out,  retaining  those  which  are  medium  in  size,  firm  and  con¬ 
veniently  placed.  The  plant  may  then  be  laid  sideways  in  the 
soil  in  the  frame,  spreading  the  shoots  out  into  convenient  posi¬ 
tions  for  layering. 

After  the  incision  with  a  sharp  knife  has  been  made  the  layer 
must  be  firmly  fixed  with  a  small  peg  into  a  compost  consisting 
for  the  greater  part  of  fine  leaf  soil  and  sand.  After  layering  is 
completed  keep  the  frame  constantly  moistened  to  induce  the 
layers  to  emit  roots  as  speedily  as  possible,  shading  always  during 
bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  layers  have  acquired  an  in¬ 
dependent  rooting  system  they  should  be  detached  from  the 
parent,  using  a  sharp  knife,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  such 
a  condition  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  when  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  as  much  soil  attached  as  possible,  and  potted  into  pots  of 
about  3g  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand.  Should  the  weather  be  fine  and  open  the  young 
plants  may  be  returned  to  a  well  ventilated  cold  frame.  Here 
they  may  re-mam  until  the  approach  of  cold,  damp  weather,  when 
a  cool  house  will  be  the  best  place.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots 
become  filled  with  roots  they  must  at  once  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  pots,  which  should  he  about  6in.  in  diameter,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and  equal  parts  leaf  soil 


and  sand,  or  sharp  road  grit.  The  pot  must  be  well  drained, 
as  the  Malmaison  is  very  sensitive  to  stagnant  moisture.  Pot 
fairly  firm,  and,  if  possible,  return  the  plants  to  an  open  wood 
work  stage,  where  they  may  pass  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  months  water  must  be  used  sparingly  and 
with  care.  Avoid  coddling  in  any  shape  or  form.  It  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do-  m>  harm. 
Afford  ventilation  at  all  times  unless  the  weather  be  excep¬ 
tionally  severe.  During  a  spell  of  wet  and  damp  a  little  heat 
may  be  turned  on,  not  to  raise  the  temperature,  but  to  assist  in 
the  dispelling  of  moisture  and  creating  a  buoyant  atmosphere, 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  well  doing.  As  the  spring  ap¬ 
proaches  the  plants  will  show  signs  of  increased  activity,  and 
will,  of  course,  require  a  little  more  generous  treatment,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  fertiliser  for  them  being  clear  soot  water,  with  which 
we  also  syringe  the  plants  after  bright  days.  This  serves  a 
double  purpose,  that  of  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy, 
and  also  acts  as  a  fertiliser.  Syringing  must-,  of  course,  be  dis¬ 
continued  directly  the  flower  buds  show  colour.  Do  not  attempt 
to  hasten  the  plants  ini  any  stage  of  their  growth.  Shade  from 
bright  sunshine,  particularly  as  the  flowers  expand,  and  always 
afford  ventilation  whenever  possible.  To  keep  up  a  clean  healthy 
stock  it  is  most  essential  to  propagate  from  healthy,  clean  plants. 
I  am  advised  that  Condy’s  Fluid,  at  about  one  part  to  twenty 
of  water,  is  very  efficacious  in  keeping  the  plants  healthy  and 


Group  of  Malmaison  Carnations. 


free  from  rust,  spraying  the  plants  every  week.  A  few  plants 
should  always  be  grown  on  to  flower  a  second  time,  as  they  are 
useful  for  grouping,  but  the  flowers  with  me  are  invariably 
smaller  than  those-  on  the  younger  plants.  For  growing  on  the 
plants  should  have  the  ball  reduced,  and  be  potted  into  about 
8im.  pots  using  a  compost  as  already  advised,  adding  a  little 
bone  meal.  As  the  plants  will  occupy  these  pots  for  some  time 
(bone  meal  being  a  lasting  fertiliser),  retain  only  the  best  placed 
and  strongest  shoots,  which  must  be  neatly  staked.  The  plants 
may  be  stood  in  a  cool  shaded  position  outside.  Water  carefully 
until  they  are  well  established,  removing  them  indoors  prior  to 
the  autumn  rains  setting  in. 

I  am  forwarding  for  the  Editor’s  inspection  a  photograph  of 
a  group  of  Malmais-ons,  which  I  worked  up  in  three  years  from 
six  small  plants  which  I  found  here  when  I  came,  flowering  for 
the  first  time,  my  notes  detailing  the  methods  adopted  in  their- 
production.  W.  H.  W. 

Early  Peas  for  Table. 

A  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject  may  be  of  profit 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  The  older 
generations  of  gardeners  sowed  their  early  peas  in  October  or 
November,  but  times  have  since  changed,  and  habits  with  them. 
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Some  gardeners  force  a  few  pots  or  boxes  of  Peas  for  an  early 
dish,  while  others  make  their  first  sowing  on  strips  of  turf  in 
a  warm  pit,  and  plant  out  in  March,  should  the  weather  be 
genial. 

Our  practice  is  somewhat  different,  boxes  being  preferred  to 
pots  or  turves.  These  are  made  of  stout  boards,  and  are  6  ft. 
long,  6  in.  deep,  6  in.  wide  at  the  top,  and  8  in.  wide  at  the 
bottom.  The  bottom  is  divided  up  the  centre  and  hinged  to 
each  side,  the  whole  being  made  secure  by  wire  bands  brought 
over  ,  the  sides.  A  few  holes  are  made  for  drainage,  on  which 
an  inverted  crock  is  placed,  some  rough  material  placed  on  top 
to  act  as  drainage  ;  the  boxes  are  then  half  filled  with  soil.  This 
is  how  we  generally  use  some  of  our  Chrysanthemum  balls.  The 
seed  is  then  sown  evenly,  and  covered  with  about  an  inch  of 
soil.  Our  first  sowing  is  usually  made  about  February  1st.  The 
boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  heated  frame  or  pit  and  watered. 
When  the  young  seedlings  have  pushed  through  the  covering 
an  additional  covering  or  top-dressing  of  about  an  inch  is  always 
given,  as  a  number  of  seeds  will  appear  on  the  surface  after 
germinating.  Water  is  sparingly  used  ;  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  required  at  this  early  stage.  Boxes  are  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  air  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions,  only  pro¬ 
tecting  in-  case  of  frost  and  cutting  winds.  When  they  are 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame  the  hardening-off  process  begins 
by  removing  the  sashes  on  favurable  occasions  until  such  time 
as  their  quarters  are  required  for  something  else,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  a  sheltered  position  in  the.  open,  where  they 
remain  until  weather  and  soil  are  favourable  to  planting.  This 
is  never  attempted  before  March  15th,  and  is  sometimes  as  late 
as  April  1st. 

Our  mode  of  planting  is  to  take  out  a  trench  about  8  in. 
deep,  dig  in  some  stable  manure  in  the  bottom,  and  give  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  wood  ashes.  The  boxes  are  placed  in  position  in  the 
trench,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  box  will  be  about 
2  in.  below  the  ground  level  of  the  border.  The  wire  straps 
are  loosed  and  the  boxes  lifted  simultaneously  at  both  ends. 
The  result  is  the  bottom  opens  up  the  centre,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  roots  drops,  uninjured,  into  the  exact  position  intended  for 
them.  The  soil  is  then  placed  loosely  round,  some  spruce 
branches  meantime  serving  as  protection  from  the  cold  wind, 
and  later  on  serving  the  purpose  of  stakes  until  taller  ones  are 
required.  We  find  that  the  foregoing  plan  has  been  successful 
here  for  the  past  ten  years,  always  affording  a  supply  of  this 
desirable  early  vegetable  at  least  fifteen  days  before  those  sown 
in  the  open.  This  year  our  sowing  in  boxes  was  made  on 
February  1st.  Owing  to  the  inclement  weather  planting  had  to 
be  deferred  until  April  1st.  Our  first  dish  of  Peas  from  this  sow¬ 
ing  was  pulled  on  June  20th.  A  sowing  of  the  same  Pea  mad© 
in  the  open  ground  on  March  11th  will  not  be  ready  for  pulling 
until  about  July  8th,  so  that  the  difference  is  very  marked,  and 
we  consider  our  plan  is  worth  the  trouble  taken,  and  trust  some 
of  the  readers  of  “  G.  W.”  who  have  not  attempted  it  will  give  it 
a  trial.  Jas.  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tav,  N.B. 

The  Culture  of  Humea  Elegans. 

The  time  being  now  at  hand  to-  sow  these  beautiful  planes,  a 
few  hints  as  to  their  cultural  requirements  might  perhaps  be 
useful.  To  keep  up  a  supply  of  plants  a  sowing  should  be  made 
each  year  about  the  middle  of  July.  For  sowing  use  clean,  well- 
drained  pans  filled  with  a  compost  of  one  part  loam,  half  a  part 
silver  sand,  and  charcoal  broken  intoi  small  pieces.  If  the  loam 
is  inclined  to  be  heavy  a  small  quantity  of  leaf  soil  should  be 
added.  Water  the'pans,  and  let  them  drain  before  sowing. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  slightly,  afterwards  placing  the 
pans  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  with  glass  to  assist  germina¬ 
tion.  When  the  seedlings  appear  give  a  little  air,  increasing  it- 
as  the  plants  grow. 

The  first  shift  should  be  into  3in.  pots,  the  compost  the  same  as 
before,  with  an  addition  of  old  Mushroom  bed  manure.  After, 
potting,  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days,  afterwards  airing  on  all  favourable  occasions.  They 
should  again  be  potted,  about  the  beginning  of  September  for 
preference,  but  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month.  This 
will  allow  the  plants  to  fill  the  7Dots  with  roots  before  bad 
weather  arrives.  The  48-sized  pots,  filled  with  a  compost  composed 
of  loam  two  parts,  old  Mushroom  bed  manure  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  one  part,  sand  and  charcoal,  which  will  be  found  to  'suit 
them  well.  During  winter  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 


pit  or  house  near  the  glass.  When  the  plants  begin  to  move  i 
the  spring  they  should  be  potted  on  into  8in..  9in.,  or  lOii 
pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  Use  the  same  soil  e 
before,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  artificial  manure.  A\  hen  tl 
pots  are  full  of  roots  a  little  weak  manure  water  will  do  th-: 
good. 

Humeas  are  usually  considered  difficult  plants  to  manage,  bv 
a  great  many  plants  are  lost  through  keeping  them  too  wet  i 
the  winter.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  watering,  nev. 
watering  a  plant  till  it  is  dry.  They  should  be  kept  on  “the  di 
side  in  winter.  A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  m-een  ft 
which  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  appears.  If  Hume; 
are  intended  for  planting  out,  they  should  be  hardened  off  an 
planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Richard  Maybtjrt,  Silver  Medallist. 

The  Manor  House,  Tettenhall,  near  Wolverhampton. 

A  Plea  for  Herbaceous  Plants- 

If  we  are  to  have  a  continuation  of  these  cold,  changeabl 
seasons  the  sooner  gardeners  set  about  getting  up  a  good  collet 
tion  of  choice  herbaceous  plants  the  better.  They  are  fa; 
superior  for  cutting  purposes  than  the  tender  annuals  that  w 
see  so  often  grown  ;  and  besides,  many  of  these  herbaceous  plant 
are  extremely  handsome  both  in  foliage  and  blooms,  ancl  loo 
graceful  and  pretty  even  when  fading  away  in  autumn  into  rii 
different  tints  of  bronzy  crimson  and  yellow.  All  tastes  must  b 
satisfied,  however,  but  I  think  we  have  in  the  majority  of  th 
herbaceous  plants  a  fountain  of  eternal  freshness  and' beauty 
their  different  heights,  colours,  and  forms  being  of  endles 
variety.  They  may  bet  grown  as  easily  in  the  gardens  of  thos 
who  may  not  be  gifted  with  large  fortunes  as  in  those  of  the  ver 
wealthy,  and  are  both  useful  and  beautiful  to  all  who  can  claiii 
to  be  lovers  of  flora.  If  a.  good  selection  for  a  border  is  chosen  a 
first,  and  carefully  planted  and  arranged  according  to  thei: 
height  and  colours,  they  produce  a  fine  effect,  and  in  wealth  o 
blooms  equally  suitable  either  for  table  decoration  or  bouquets 
With  a  good  established  herbaceous  border  one  may  keep  the 
mansion  house  vases  decorated  with  very  little  trouble  tlu 
greater  part  of  the  year.  I  think  nothing  is  prettier  for  filling 
large  vases  than  spikes  or  sprays  of  some  of  the  bold  hardy 
plants,  such  as.  Spiraea  Aruncus,  S.  palmata  rubra,  Paeonias. 
Delphiniums,  Anemone  japonica,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  etc.,  and, 
leaving  their  own  foliage  on  for  greenery.  Alstromerias,  Antheri- 
cum  Liliastrum,  Irisis,  Galtonias,  Pyrethrums,  Hesperisj 
matronalis  plena,  Rudbeckias,  Campanulas,  Achillea  Ptarmica, 
etc.,  when  backed  up  with  tall  hardy  Fern  fronds  make  also  a 
charming  arrangement.  One  good  point  in  these  hardy  plants  is, 
they  do  not  fade  so  quickly  as  many  of  the  annuals  grown,  i 
may  say  I  have  here  several  of  th©  above  named  and  others 
planted  out  in  the  grass  amongst  the  shrubs,  and  they  flower 
splendidly.  There  are  many  grand  old  herbaceous  plants  suffer¬ 
ing  undeserved  neglect  that  are  far  better  adapted  for  oui 
climate  in  Scotland  at  least  than  many  plants  and  bulbs  that 
are  often  planted.  The  latter,  instead  of  thriving  and  multiply-1 
mg,  even  although  they  are  coaxed  to  do1  so,  die  out,  and  require 
to  be  bougnt  in  and  replanted  annually.  Where  cut  flower  is 
required  in  large  quantities,  and  where  ground  can  well  be 
spaied,  herbaceous  plants  ought  not  to  be  planted  sparingly. 
One  great  inducement  for  planting  them  is  that  they  can  be  grown 
in  any  odd  corner.  Naturally,  like  most  other  plants,  the  better 
the  soil  and  the  exposure  the  better  the  return.  Still,  I  have 
veronicas,  Campanulas,  florist  Pinks,  Thalictrums,  Asters. 
Centaureas,  etc.,  in  a  back  border,  and  they  flower  well  annually, 
and  have  got  no  other  attention  for  years  than  a  slight  top 
dressing  of  old  vegetable  soil  in  spring,  and  a  stir  up  with  a. 
Dutch  hoe  when  necessary.  With  such  a  large  family  of 
herbaceous  plants  at  our  command  each  one  can  use  his  own 
individual  taste  both  in  what  to  plant  and  where.  My  foregoing 
lemaiks  are  not  meant  to  condemn  other  useful  plants,  but  to 
show  how  useful  these  hardy  plants  are  ;  at  the  same  time  their 
cost  does  not  place  them  beyond  anyone’s  reach,  as  they  are ! 
extremely  suitable  for  modest  purses. 

A  good  collection  can  be  had  from  all  the  leading  nurserymen. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow.  John  C.  Dick. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  T,  W.”  for  his  article  on  “  Cypripedia,” 
page  573. 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 


( Continued  from  page  553.) 

.  By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

Since  plants  feed  under  ground,  and  hence  out  of  sight,  and 
because  their  food  is  largely  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  their 
dikes  and  dislikes  are  not  easily  observed.  But  we  can  under¬ 
stand  to  a  very  large  extent  what  are  the  food  requirements  of 
different  plants  by  studying  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  plants  themselves.  Therefore  analysis 
of  plants  sometimes  answers  questions  which  could  not  be 
reached  in  any  other  way,  and  usually  indicate  the  directions 
which  should  be  taken  in  manurial  applications  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Food  Requirements  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  trees,  like  other  garden  products,  in  order  to  live  and 
fructify,  require  certain  elements  of  plant  food,  some  of  which 
are  supplied  by  the  air  and  some  are  found  in  the  soil.  The 
mineral  part,  of  the  plant,  which  is  represented  by  the  ashes  left 
behind  when  a  plant  is  completely  burnt,  constitute  the  inor¬ 
ganic  or  mineral  constituents,  which  are  derived  from  the  soil 
alone,  although  some  of  this  may  have  been  supplied  as  manure. 

The  following  data  shows  the  demands  that  are  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  different  fruit  trees  ;  the 
wood  onlv  in  this  case  is  considered,  as  our  last  article  dealt 
with  the  fruit  requirements. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  selected  chemical  constituents  in 
the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  various  fruit  trees.  Percentage 
quantities :  — 


Description  of  fruit  tree. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

& 

"u 
©  . 

-r  "2 

on 

S 

Apple . 

per  cent. 
192 

per  cent. 
63  6 

per  cent. 
7*5 

per  cent. 
4-9 

Pear  . 

42 

77'2 

5  1 

3-8 

Cherry . 

20'S 

28-7 

9-2 

7'7 

Blackberry  . 

10-3 

35-1 

— 

7  3 

Gooseberry  . 

131 

20  6 

2  6 

7-0 

Raspberry  . 

14-2 

38-2 

10  8 

23-6 

Clie>tnut  . 

101 

43-6 

3  2 

1-5 

Walnut  . 

11  3 

35  9 

37 

4T 

Run  the  eye  down  the  column  of  figures  under  the  heading 
of  potash,  and  see  how  widely  the  percentages  differ.  The  ashes 
of  the  Apple  and  Cherry  wood  contain  from  19  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  element  potash,  while  the  Pear  requires  not  much  more 
than  one-fifth  of  that  amount.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
Apples  and  Pears,  whether  of  wood  or  of  fruit,  should  differ 
so  largely  in  their  food  requirements. 

Selected  constituents  in  the  ashes  of  Apple  and  Pear  fruits  :  — 


Potash  ... 

Soda 

Lime 

Phosphoric  acid 


Apples. 
46  per  cent. 
„ 

5  „ 

11 


Pears. 

55  per  cent. 
9  „ 

8  „ 

15 


These  figures  show  that  Pear  fruits  require  9  per  cent,  more 
potash,  3  per  cent,  more  lime,  and  4  per  cent,  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  do  Apples,  while  Apple  fruits  require  5  per 
cent,  more  soda  than  do  Pears. 

Turning  again  to  the  composition  of  the  wood,  we  find  under 
the  heading  of  “  Lime  ”  that  the  ashes  of  the  Pear  tree  contain 
1 7  per  cent,  of  this  substance,  while  the  wood  of  the  Goose¬ 
berry  contains  little  more  than  20  per  cent.  Again,  see  the 
exceedingly  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that  is  required 
m  the  production  of  Raspberry  canes,  as  compared  with  the 
lequirements  of  the  harder  wooded  trees.  This  is  also  found 
to  be  the  case  with  Grape  Vines,  which  are  large  consumers  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

As  a  rule,  the  element  magnesia  may  be  left  out  of  considera¬ 


tion  in  any  manurial  supply  for  fruit  trees,  as  most  fertile 
soils  afford  sufficient  of  this  substance  in  an  available  form. 

The  importance  of  lime  in  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures.  It  is,  further,  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  in  the  production  of  stone  fruits 
particularly  lime  is  an  essential  constituent.  Its  function 
seems  to  be  to  strengthen  the  stems  and  woody  portion  of  the 
tree,  to  shorten  the  period  of  growth,  and  hence  to  hasten  the 
time  of  ripening,  Lime  is  also  very  directly  connected  with 


Kalanciioe  FELTH amex sis.  (See  p.  605.) 


increased  production  of  fruit.  Fruit  trees  growing  on  soils  rich 
in  lime,  if  they  are  not  too  chalky,  show  a  stocky,  steady, 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  ripens  well ;  whereas  fruit  trees 
growing  on  soils  which  contain  but  little  lime,  particularly  the 
heavy  clays,  appear  to  have  an  extended  period  of  growth,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  wood  does  not  mature,  and  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen  or  colour  properly.  And  although  potash,  which 
is  a  very  prominent  constituent  in  most  clay  soils,  and  materi¬ 
ally  tends  to  maturation  and  seed  formation,  yet  the  coldness  of 
many  clay  soils  prevents  a  free  absorption  by  the  plant  of  this 
ingredient ;  and  hence  comes  in  the  value  of  lime,  which  by 
decomposition  set  up  in  the  soil  by  its  action  a  warmer  and 
more  agreeable  habitat  is  given  to  the  growing  plants,  of  what¬ 
ever  their  nature.  Time  also  helps  to  set  free  the  otherwise 
locked-up  potash  that  may  be  in  the  soil. 
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Lessons  Taught. 

These  facts  teach  us  that  although  different  and  sometimes 
very  large  amounts  of  the  typical  mineral  constituents  are 
taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  various  fruit  trees, 
yet  there  is  not  a  great  export  of  any  in  the  marketable  product 
of  fruit,  excepting  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  these  may  be  advantageously  supplied 
in  purchased  manures.  The  larger  part  of  the  essential  mineral 
constituents  is  stored  up  in  the  structure  of  the  trees  for  the 
production  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The  essential  loss  to 
the  soil  of  mineral  components  is  thus  comparatively  small,  but 
the  very  fact  that  the  different  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  kitchen 
vegetables,  require  for  their  growth  not  only  veiy  different 
quantities'  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime,  but  require 
these  to  be  available  within  the  soil  in  different  conditions, 
both  of  union  with  other  substances  and  of  distribution  in  the 
soil,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  if  productiveness  is  to  be 
maintained  these  essential  elements  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  more  particularly  when  they  are  considered  in  connection 
with  the  element  nitrogen,  without  which  no  plant,  whether 
kitchen  vegetable,  flower,  or  fruit,  can  be  produced. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lilium  giganteum. 


I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on  a  Gloucester¬ 
shire  wild  garden  in  this  week’s  “  G.W.”  Tire  owner  of  this  most, 
interesting  garden  is  delighted  with  his  Lilium  giganteum,  and 
calls  it  the  Queen-Empress  of  the  Lily  family.  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  one  of  our  grandest  Lilies,  and  should  be 
better  known  and  often er  seen.  With  this  object  in  view,  I 
send  a  copy  of  a  photo  that  was.  taken,  of  one  that  I  flowered 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  gardener  to  the.  late  Sir 
William  Jardine,  Jardine  Hall,  Dumfriesshire.  Sir  William  was 
so  pleased  with  the  specimen  that,  lie  sent  for  a.  photographer 
and  had  it  taken.  Your  humble  servant  standing-  alongside 
will  give  you  an  idea,  of  its  proportions.  It  was  flowered  in  a. 
conservatory,  but  brought  out  and  placed  in  front  of  an  old 
vinery  that  was  soon  to  be  taken  down,  so  as  to:  preserve  a 
photo  of  both. 

With  your  leave  I  will  now  give  you  the  history  of  some 
that  I  afterwards  flowered,  planted  in  the  open  air,  and  one 
that  I  exhibited  at  a.  flower  show  in,  Edinburgh.  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  that  this  Lily  is  not  oftener  seen  is  that  the 
same  bulb  flowers  only  once,  but  before  that  time  comes  there 
are  generally  plenty  of  young  bulbs  produced  round  the  old 
ones,  which  will  flower  in  from  four  to  six  years.  Some  will 
think  that  this  is  a,  long  time  to>  wait,  but.  they  are  well  worth 
waiting  for. 

When  leaving  Jardine  Hall  and  going  to  Broadmeadows,  Ber¬ 
wickshire,  I  took-  some  small  bulb®  with  me;  these  I  potted 
in  small  pots  and  planted  out.  the  following  year,  selecting  a 
sheltered  place  close  to'  a.  shrubbery,  where  they  could  be  well 
seen  from  the  mansion  house  windows.  As  they  are  not  like 
other  Lilies,  but  planted  on  the  surface,  I  always  protected 
them  in  some  way  during  the  winter,  covering  the  bulb  with 
dried  fern,  sand,  or  some  other  material,  removing  this  in 
spring  when  they  began  to  grow,  and  putting  round  each  a 
circle  of  branches,  mats,  or  anything  that  would  protect  them 
from  spring  frosts  ;  treating  them,  in  fact,  as  half  hardy 
subjects. 

In  course  of  time  they  all  flowered,  and  I  need  not.  say  wha.t 
a  grand  sight  it  was.  They  are  also  sweetly  fragrant  (not 
like  the  heavy  sickly  smell  of  L.  aura, turn).  By  this  time  I 
had  a.  good  supply  of  bulbs;  some  of  which  I  gave  to  the 
villagers,  and  most  of  them  flowered  in  their  gardens  and 
people  came  long  distances  to  see  them.  I  tried  hard  for 
several  years  to  get  one  in  bloom  for  the  Edinburgh  Summer 
"Rose  Show,  at  which  I  was:  a,  keen  and  successful  exhibitor,  but 
for  a  long  time  they  were  either  too  scon  or  too  late ;  but  at 


last  I  did  get  one  so  near  the  time  that  by  shading  from  sun¬ 
shine  for  some  time  before  the  show  was  likely  to  answer  mv 
purpose. 

It  will  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I 
give  a  few  particulars  of  the  pilgrimage  of  this  queen  of  Lilies 
to  the  Edinburgh  Show.  At  any  rate,  it  will  show  the  diffi¬ 
culties  gardeners  have  sometimes  to  overcome  before  thev  can 
place  their  work  of  years  on  the  exhibition  table.  I  was  verv 
proud  of  my  Lily,  as  I  had  managed  to  get  it  in  perfection 
to  the  very  day.  It  was  almost  as  fine  a.  specimen  as  the  one 
in  the  photo-.  There  it  stood  in  all  its  stately  grandeur  :  would 
I  be  able  to  exhibit  it  in  Edinburgh  like  that?  I  was  seven 
miles  from  a  railway  station,  and  if  it  was  to  go  safe,  must 
carry  it  all  the  way — that  was  plain.  I  had  serious  thoughts 
of  just,  taking  the  head  of  bloom,  with,  perhaps,  3  or  4  ft. 
of  stem,  but  I  could  not  think  of  mutilating  my  Lily  Queen  in 
that  way.  Besides,  this  would  have  taken  away  all  her  under¬ 
clothing  of  leaves  and  spoiled  her  character  altogether,  so  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  go-  as  she  was  or  not  "o 
at  all. 

The  night  before  the  show  I  commenced  operations  bv  cut¬ 
ting  the  stem  clean  through  close  to  the  bulb,  then  placing  it- 
in  water  in  an  old  preserved  meat  tin,  stuffing  some  sphagnum 
round  so  as  to  preserve  the  water  and  keep  it  from  spilling,  as 
I  intended  it  to  travel  in  water  all  the  way.  Then  a  strong 
stake  was  tied  up  the  stem ;  each  flower  was  tied  up  in  tissue 
paper  and  wadding  and  looped  to  the  stem  ;  every  leaf  was 
also  carefully  tied  up  as  close  to  the  stem  as  I  could  get 
them.  By  the  time  this:  was  all  done  it  was  time  for  me  to 
begin  my  seven  miles  tramp  to  the  station,  as  my  train  (the 
Flying  Scotsman)  was  due  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  was 
fortunate  in.  getting  a  good  morning,  but.  had  it  rained  cats 
and  dogs  her  majesty  would  have  had  to-  go  just  the  same. 

I  was  just  in  time  to  catch  my  train,  but  here  a  hitch  took 
place  that  I  had  never  taken  into  my  calculations.  This  queen 
of  the  Himalayas  avas  too-  proud  and  too  tall  for  a  common 
railway  carriage.  The  only  way  that  she-  would  or  could 
travel  was  with  her  head  out.  of  the  window,  but  this  the 
station-master  and  guard  would  not  allow.  I  must  take  it 
along  to  the  luggage  van,  and  look  sharp  about  it.  So  I  made 
a  rush  for  the  guard’s  van,  and  sat  down  on  a.  box  with  the  Lily 
across  my  knee ;  but  here  again  I  was  told  that  was  against 
the  rules,  and  that  I  must  come  out ;  but  the  signal  had  been 
given,  and  off  we  went.  When  I  got.  to  the  show  I  gave  it. 
fresh  water,  got  a.  large  flower-pot  filled  with  sphagnum, 
plunged  my  Lily  in  it,  undid  all  the  tying,  took  away  the  stake, 
and  there  was  my  stately  queen  of  the  Himalayas  looking  as 
happy,  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  growing  on  her  native  lawn 
in  far-away  Berwickshire.  It  was  greatly  admired  during  the 
show,  and  the  committee  awarded  me  a,  Special  Prize. 

A.  McMillan. 

3,  Cochran  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


The  Oldest  Tree  in  the  World. 


The  Cypress  of  Soma,  in  Lombardy,  is  said  to-  be  the  oldest1 
tree  in  the  world  of  which  there  is  authentic  record.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  planted  in  the  year-  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  the  Abbe  Belize  tells  us  that  there  is  a  chronicle 
at  Milan  which  speaks  of  it  as  a  grown  tree  in  the  time  of 
Julius.  Caesar.  A  rival  to'  this  is  the  Eucalyptus,  or  Gum  Tree, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Wellington:  in  Tasmania,  which  is  2501 
ft.  high,  and  fully  30  ft-  in  diameter.  A  gigantic  trunk  in 
the  province  of  Oxaca,  in  Mexico,  measures  200  ft.  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  its  base,  and  according  to  an  average  rate  of! 
growth  its,  age  would  exceed  3,000  years.  Cypress  trees  in 
parts  of  America,  are  veiy  long-lived  ;  by  counting  the  con¬ 
centric  rings  where  they  have  been  sawn  through,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  1,600  years  is  no  uncommon  period  of  growth 
with  them. 
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Hardy  Species  of  Orchis. 


Something  like  eighty  specie®  of  Orchis  are  known  to-  science, 
a  number  of  which  are  native®  of  Britain,  and  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  generally  in  cool  climates.  They 
give  the  name  to  the  whole  of  the  family  Orchideae,  as  being 
the  best-known  typical  instance  of  the  family..  Skilful  cul¬ 
tivators  can  manage  to  cultivate  most  of  our  native  species, 
if  not  all  of  them,  in,  the  open,  ground  by  using  suitable  com¬ 
posts  and  selecting  suitable  situations.  Those  coming  from 
cool  countries  may  also  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way,  but,  as 
a,  rule,  even  those  which  come  from  the  south  of  Europe  re¬ 
quire  a  cool  greenhouse',  hardy  frame,  or  some  such  protection, 
unless  the  cultivator  has  actually  an  alpine  house  for  hardy 
plants. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this1  is  because  the  plants  make 
their  growth  and  flower  too  early  in  the  season  for  our  climate. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  microbe®  in  the  soil  proper  to 
each  kind,  and  which  may  explain  the  failure  experienced  by 
many  in  their  attempts  to  grow  Orchids,  both  hardy  and 
half  hardy.  Another  obvious  reason  for  failure  is  that  these 
would-be  cultivators  never  think  of  cultivating  these  plants 
until  they  find  them  bloom  in  their  native  habitats:,  when  they 
take  them  up  with  unsuitable  tools,  breaking  and  smashing 
the  root®  and  mutilating  the  stems  and  leaves.  These  plants 
dug  up  in  full  bloom  they  stick  into  some  portion  of  the  garden 
and  then  wonder  why  the  plants  will  not  grow. 

A  better  plan  would  be  for  those  who  live  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  the  plants  grow  wild  to  mark  their  station  and 
transplant  them  when  at  rest  or  just  when  pushing  their  crowns 
through  the  soil.  Where  the  species  is-  very  scarce  we  should 
dissuade  cultivators  from  digging  them  up  at  all.  Many  of 
the  species  are  introduced  to  this  country  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  are  not  expensive  to1  buy  from  those  who'  make  it  ai 
speciality  to  grow  these  things.  Several  of  them  are  very 
handsome  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  garden,  and,  under 
suitable  conditions,  they  even  increase  in  strength  from  year 
to  year. 

In  the  case  of  several  which  we  shall  mention,  moisture  is 
one  of  the  more  important  items:  to  secure,  and  this  may  be 
aided  by  the  use  of  a  peaty  soil,  or  by  making  a  station,  for 
the  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  peat,  which  holds  the  moisture 
better’  than  where  the  soil  consists  of  the  ordinary  garden 
loam.  We  are  aware  that  in  the  north  it  is  more  easy  to 
cultivate  these  hardy  Orchids  than  in.  the  south,  because 
moisture  is  mostly  always  present,  so  that  the  tubers'  can  be 
planted  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border  with  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Orchis  latifolia. 

This  species  is  fairly  well  distributed  over'  the  British  Isles, 
but  also'  occurs  on  the  Continent,  in  North  Africa,  the  Orient, 
and  Himalayan  Regions.  Those  which  occur  on  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  on  the  mainland  of  that  continent 
are  usually  much  larger  and  finer  plants  than  the  British 
representatives  of  the  species.  These  African  types  grow  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  making  magnificent  specimens,  which 
constitute  an  uncommon  feature  in  most  gardens.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  this  species,  including  many  forms 
of  it,  might  not  be  grown  in  every  garden  where  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  are  cherished.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  fine 
plant  are  ovate  and  the  upper  ones  gradually  become  narrower, 
merging  into  a  lanceolate  form.  These,  again,  are  succeeded 
by  the  bracts  supporting  the  individual  flower’s  of  the  spike. 
Even  in  our  native  species  the  leaves  may  be  handsomely 
spotted  with  blackish-purple,  but  in  the  African  forms  the 
beauty  and  size  of  these  blotches  are,  as  a.  rule,  greatly 
accentuated.  The  flowers  are  rich  purple  and  dotted  with 
carker  purple  on  a  lighter  area,  forming  the  centre  or  disc 
0  the  lip.  Sometimes  many  of  these  spots  on  the  flowers- 
consist  of  dark  lines  enclosing  a  pale  spot,  when  we  should 

t  scribe  the  markings  as  oculated.  Our  illustration  shows  a 


fine'  clump  of  five  plants  of  this  large  form  growing  in  the  bog- 
bed  in  the  rockery  at  Kew.  Here  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of 
peat,  and  a  small  stream  meanders  through  the  bed.  These 
plants,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  garden,  may  be  regarded 
as  thoroughly  established,  for  they  come:  up  year  after  year  as 
fine  as  ever. 

0.  incarnata. 

There  have  been  frequent  discussions  amongst  botanists  and 
differences  of  opinion  expressed  what  plant  Linnaeus  really 
meant  when  he  described  the  species  under  the  above  name. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  0.  latifolia, 
from  which  it  differs-  in  several  particulars  of  minor  importance. 


Orchis  latifolia. 


A  specimen  of  it  flowers  annually  at  Kew  in  the  vicinity  of  0. 
latifolia,  which  will  give  those  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it 
in  cases  where  it-  is  difficult  to  procure  wild  specimens.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  in  question  are  of  a-  light  green,  and  entirely 
without  spots.  The  flowers  are  of  a.  pale  flesh  colour,  with  a 
heart-shaped  reddish-purple  line  on  the  disc,  and  which  it 
surrounds,  enclosing  many  small  spots  of  the  same  colour. 

0.  foliosa. 

Those  who-  like  the  larger  types  of  hardy  Orchis  should  not 
omit-  0.  foliosa  from  their  collection.  The  specific  name  refers 
to  the  leafy  character  of  the  stems.  They  may  be  slightly 
more  numerous'  than  in  the  case  of  the  species  we  have  just 
mentioned,  but  they  are  shorter,  broader,  and  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  which  gives  the  stems  a  nicely  furnished  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  larger  and  finer 
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forms  of  0.  latifolia,  of  a.  clear  but  rick  purple,  and  certainly 
very  handsome  when,  the  plant  is  at  all  well  grown.  The 
species  lias  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  seems  to 
offer  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  provided  the 
cultivator  places  it  under  proper  conditions.  In  the  south  of 
England  a  little  shade  is  desirable,  but  the  drip  of  trees  and 
the  baneful  effects  of  their  roots  must  be  avoided,  otherwise 
the  Orchids  will  soon  get  starved.  Conditions  similar  to  those 
mentioned  for  the  above-mentioned  species  would  enable  this 
plant  to  make  vigorous  growth.  A  hard  and  dry  soil  is  always 
to  be  avoided.  Moisture  may  be  secured  toi  some  extent  by 
using  peat  and  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ordinary  loam.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

Orchis  purpurea. 

This  forms  a>  pyramidal  spike  of  bloom,  and  though  the 
individual  flowers  are  of  good  size  the  spike'  is  not  so  long  as 
either  of  the  above  mentioned.  Where  the  plant  grows'  in  a 
wild  state  tire  flowers  are  usually  large  and  relatively  few.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  green,  more  or  less  tinted  with  purple  on 
the  outside,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  several  other  species,  they 
are  not  very  showy.  The  lip,  however,  is  of  large  size,  deeply 
feur-lobed,  and  pale  rosy  purple,  spotted  with  darker  markings. 
Tire'  leaves  are  large  and  bold,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  base  of  the  flower-stem,  several  of  them  springing  directly 
front  the  soil.  It  is  not  very  plentiful  in  Britain  except 
locally,  but  enjoys  a  fairly  wide  distribution  over  the  Continent 
and  in  Asia  Minor. 

0.  nraculata. 

The  spotted  Orchis  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  British  species.  Frequently  it  is  found 
on  the  chalk  downs,  and  the  idea  is  impressed  on  one  that  it 
only  grows  in  such  situations.  Those  who  have  been  over  a 
large  area  of  Britain,  however,  and  have  come  upon,  this  species 
growing  under  various  conditions,  can  see-  that  it  grows  not 
merely  upon  chalk,  but  in  soil  of  a,  very  varied  character,  and 
that  when  this  soil  isi  moist  the  Orchis  usually  grows,  in  greater 
abundance  and  of  better  colour  than  when  growing  upon  dry, 
chalk  downs.  When  untilled  meadows  occur  at  the  foot  of 
these  chalk  downs  and  not  veiy  much  frequented  by  the  public, 
this  species  may  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  usually 
of  great  vigour  and  varying  colour  from  pure  white  to  dark 
purple,  with  every  conceivable'  pattern  of  spotting. 

Further  to  the  north,  where  the  rainfall  is  greater'  and  this 
Orchis  is  found  in  the  wet  soil,  or  even  in,  boggy  situations',  it 
will  be  found  to  grow  much  more  rampantly  than  on  chalk.  In 
some  cases:  also  both  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  the  spotting  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  it  is- 0.  latifolia.  This  may  and  does  occur  where 
there  is  only  an  ordinary  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  and  nothing 
approaching  a,  limestone  formation,  anywhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Some  of  these  fine  forms  have  been  collected  and  named, 
but  anyone  who1  has  the  fortune  to'  find  improvements  in  a 
meadow  where  this,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  or  on  the  moist  side  of  a  mountain,  will  be  able  to  gather 
numerous  forms  as  good  as  those  that  have  been  named,  and, 
differing  only  in  minor  details  with  regard  to  spotting  and  the 
shade  of  colour.  Indeed,  this  species  is  almost  as  variable  as 
the  exotic  Odontoglossum  crispum,  except  that  the  spots  are* 
always  much  smaller'.  The  Orchids  of  temperate'  countries',  it 
may  be  remembered,  seldom  give  rise'  toi  parti-coloured  flowers 
with  large  blotches. 

0.  pyramidalis. 

This  is  one  of  the  neatest  of  our  native  species  of  Orchis, 
having  a  pyramidal  raceme  of  relatively  small  and  closely  com¬ 
pacted  flowers  of  great  beauty.  The  colour  is  of  a,  rich  rose 
or  rosy  red.  It  frequents  chalk  pastures!  and  chalk  downs,  but 
should  be  capable  of  cultivation  by  the  introduction  of  cal¬ 
careous  matter  or  chalk  in  the  soil. 

0.  Morio. 

The  green-winged  Orchis  frequents  moist  meadows,  and 


flowers  about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  scarcely  so  conspicuous  as 
either  of  the  above,  but  is,  nevertheless,  veiy  pretty  when  seen 
making  vigorous  growth.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  more  or 
less  shaded  with  green,  making  them  rather  inconspicuous,  but 
the  lip  is  of  good  average  size  and  varying  from  light  to  dark 
purple,  with  a  pale  area  in  the  centre  beautifully  marked  with 
darker  spots.  This  does  not  seem  to  flower  with  the  same 
regularity  every  year,  but  that  may  be  a  trait  common  to 
several  of  our  native  species  which  seem  to  take  a  rest  in 
alternate  years. 

0.  mascula. 

The  name  of  Early  Purple  Orchis  is  very  appropriately 
applied  to  this  species,  as  it  is  the  earliest  to  come  into  bloom. 
The  flowers  make  their  appearance  in  April,  even  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  at  least,  when  growing  in  shel¬ 
tered  places  where  trees  are  growing,  but.  not  too  thickly  upon 
the  ground.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  found  abundantly  in 
open  meadows  in,  company  with  0.  Morio.  The  flowers  are 
usually  of  a  rich  dark  purple,  without  very  conspicuous  spot¬ 
ting,  and  although  not  very  numerous,  on  the  stalk,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  generally  more  plentiful  than  those  of  Morio.  Their 
size  and  rich  colour,  as  well  as  earliness,  make  it  a  species 
sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  in,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  Orchids,  or  even  on  a  rockery  of  alpine  rork 
plants  in  general. 


The  Daisy. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger  writes  in  the  current  “  Knowledge  ”  on 
wild  flowers  of  the  most  familiar-  and  beshloved  kinds,  among 
them  the  Daisy,  of  which  he  says  :  “  The  yellow  button-like 
disk  is  composed  of  a'  myriad  of  small,  perfect  flowers,  with 
yellow,  tive-cleft  tubular  corolla,  and  ring  of  fused  stamens  sur¬ 
rounding-  the  pistil.  Of  calyx  we  find  hardly  a  trace ;  the  close 
packing  of  the  flowers'  leaves  no,  room  for  it,  and  renders  it  un¬ 
necessary  as  a  protective  structure.  In  the  Compositae  the 
calyx  is  usually  reduced  to  a  few  hairs,  which  often  play  a 
valuable  part  in  aiding  seed-dispersal,  as  we  shall  see,  by  grow¬ 
ing  as  the  fruit  ripens  into  a  feathery  plume  or  pappus,  which 
acts  as  a  parachute.  The  marginal  or  ray  flowers  of  our  Daisy 
have  no  stamens1 — are  female ;  and  their  corolla  is  white,  and 
greatly  expanded  in  an  outward  direction — the  only  direction 
in  which  there  is  room  for  expansion.  These  ray  flowers,  in 
fact,  are  largely  useful  in  advertising  the  otherwise  incon¬ 
spicuous  flower-head.  Similar  devices  we  have  already  noted 
in  the  wild  Guelder  Rose ;  and  we  may  compare  with  these  such 
flower-heads  as  those  of  the  little  Cornel  (Cornus  suecica)  and 
the  Astrantias,  in  which  the  flowers  are  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  coloured  leaves,  which  serve  the  same  purpose.  Finally,  our 
Daisy  head  is  surrounded  by  a  close-fitting  double  ring  of  small 
leaves,  the  involucre,  which  encloses  the  whole  in  bud,  and 
plays  the  part  that  a  calyx  usually  plays  in  a  single  flower. 

.  .  .  It  is,  perhaps,  among  some  of  the  larger  members 

of  the  Daisy  group  that  the  composite  inflorescence  attains  its 
greatest,  beauty  and  perfection.  Examine  such  a  flower-form 
as  the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  First,  wre  have  the  close-lapping  scales 
of  the  involucre,  securely  enclosing  the  whole,  and  protecting 
it  when  in  bud.  Then  the  splendid  ring  of  ray-flowers,  whose 
object  is  to  render  the  inflorescence  more  conspicuous.  Thus 
we  find  these  enormously-expanded  corollas  often  assuming  a 
tint  other  than  that  of  the  main  mass  of  flowers — white  when 
the  disk  is  yellow,  as  in  the  Ox-eye ;  in  other  species  blue,  or 
purple,  or  yellow,  accompanying  a.  yellow  or  greyish  disk. 
These  ray-florets  have  sacrificed  their  perfection  as  flowers  for 
the  purposes  of  advertisement,  and  are  usually  devoid  of 
both  stamens  and  pistil.  Finally,  we  have  the  dense  mass  of 
disk-florets,  all  perfect,  producing  a  quantity  of  minute  fruits. 
As  for  the  fruit  of  the  Corymbiterae,  a  large  number  rely  on 
wind  carriage,  and  the  calyx  segments  take  the  form  of  hairs, 
which  grow  into  a  more  or  less  perfect  parachute  to  aid  in 
transporting  the  comparatively  large  fruit  to  pastures  new.” 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
quately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Thb  Gardening  World  . 
y  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  There  be  more  heartsease  in  a  garden  than  Pansies  ever  grew  in  it.” — -Old  Adage. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

[E  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

.  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
dgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
i  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
nt  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  mtjst  not 
iCEED  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
ither  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
msidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
lay  send  in  items’  of  news  or  comments  on 
ews;  HINTS  OF  PRACTICAL  INTEREST  to  gar- 
eners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
lccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
sually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

N  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

f  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
:on,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
)  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
>lates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
j  April  4. — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

(  April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23.— Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
RISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
ASIAS. 


(  May  30. —Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
IOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
JOB1LIUS. 

lune  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 


June  20.— Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOB1 
PECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 


l^y  T^Col cured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 
URANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ablishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 

ICUM  6  P  ^  °f  0RNITH0GALUM  ARA- 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  present  a  Mono- 

LANT?late  °  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Roses  at  the  Temple  Gardens. 

The  battle  of  the  Roses  has  once  more 
been  enacted  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  the 
Thames^  Embankment,  and  whatever  mis¬ 
givings  there  might  have  been,  in  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  of  the  show  a  week  or  two 
previous  to  the  event,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Roses  turned  out  better  than  anyone 
could  have  expected.  There  would  seem  to 
have  been  some  anticipation  of  empty 
benches,  for  a  number  of  nurserymen  were 
invited  to  bring  something  to  eke  out  a  dis¬ 
play  in;  the  tents.  The  nurserymen  re¬ 
sponded  loyally,  and  their  exhibits  did  soure^ 
thing  towards  adding  to  the  display  by  till¬ 
ing  a  number  of  the  side  benches.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  these  exhibits,  good  as  they 
were,  in  any  way  constituted  the  centre  of 
the  display.  The  Roses  brought  up  for  com¬ 
petition  pure  and  simple  made  a  display 
that  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated 
twenty  years,  ago. 

The  flat  benches  of  Rose®  in  boxes  that 
constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  display  in 
bygone  years  have-  been  largely  augmented 
and  even  surpassed  as  a  display  pure  and 
simple  by  the  splendid  exhibits  of  garden 
Rose®,  by  groups  of  them  set  up  with  their 
own  foliage1,  and  by  the  floral  decorations, 
which  are  now  of  a  kind  that  could  hardly 
have  been  made;  by  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
and  Tea  Roses  of  two  decades  ago.  The 
garden  Rose,  taken  a.s>  a  whole,  in  whatever 
way  employed,  we  consider  the;  finest  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  They  admit  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  takes  off  the  for¬ 
mality  and  monotony  that  mere  cut  blooms 
staged  directly  on  boards  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  produce.  What  we;  chiefly  regret 
concerning  these  Rose  shows  is  that  they  are 
mere  glimpses;  of  beauty,  often,  happening 
at  a  time;  when  other  duties  prevent  one 
from  giving  a  detailed  inspection.,  which  is 
necessary  to  make  one  acquainted  with  the 
various  successes;  and  failures  of  the  year  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  individual  varieties.  New 
Roses  are  not  a  large  feature  in  any  year, 


but  they  come'  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
require  a.  considerable  amount  of  inspection 
in  order  to  record  their  capabilities  and  their 
value  for  any  given  purpose.  There  is  just 
one  point  we  should  like  to'  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  exhibitors  themselves.  The 
labels  are  not,  at  all  placed  at  a.  suitable 
angle  for  reading  by  the  general  public,  be¬ 
cause,  when  on©  is  sufficiently  close  to  see 
the  name,  he  or  she  must  bend  down  very 
much  in  order  to  see  the  writing.  That  is 
not  at  all  convenient,  when  the  show  is 
crowded  by  people.  We  noted  a  large 
number  of  visitors  in,  this  inconvenient  posi¬ 
tion  making  an  attempt  to  transcribe  the 
names  to  their  notebooks. 

If  we  were  to  single  out  the  leading 
features  of  this;  year’s  exhibition,  we  should 
say  they  were  the  garden  Roses1,  including 
all  that  might  be  placed  under  that  name, 
and  tlie  predominance  of  hybrid  perpetuals 
in,  the  stands.  This  year  hitherto  has  not 
been  a,t  all  favourable  to  Tea  Roses,  either 
with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  blooms,  their 
colour,  or  perfection  of  form.  Concerning 
the  old  types,  we  should  say  that  these  were 
decidedly  weak,  compared  with  former  ex¬ 
hibitions.  There  were  splendid  individual 
blooms,  no  doubt,  and  such  may  be  found 
any  year,  but  in  most  respects  this  favourite 
old  class  was  not  up  to  its  average  merit. 

When  one  has  inspected  the  premier 
blooms  it  is  a  fair  criterion  to  consider  that, 
be  has  seen  the  very  best  of  the  three  re¬ 
spective'  races;  for  which  medals  are  given. 
The  best  hybrid  perpetual  in  both  the  nur¬ 
serymen’s  and  amateurs’  classes  was  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  In  almost  any  season  this  Rose 
will  furnish  good  blooms,’  even  under  adverse 
conditions',  and  seems  to  come  to  the  front 
on  frequent  occasions,  unless  the  particular- 
nature  of  the  season  is  favourable  to  some 
particular  variety  that  only  turns  up  first- 
class  occasionally.  The  finest  Tea,  in  the 
show  was  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  and  it,  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a,  magnificent  bloom,  though  there 
were  many  others'  in  the  show  that  fell  very 
much  behind  this  one,  both  in  size  and  form. 
We  may  remind  our  readers  that  a  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  this  variety  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  in  1899  ;  since  this 
we  have  frequently  seen  it  turn  up  in  fine 
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form,  so  that  it  must  be  considered  a.  fairly  reliable  Rose,  even 
in  unfavourable  seasons.  The'  best  Tea  in  the'  amateurs’  class 
was  Muriel  Grahame,  ai  sport  from  Catherine  Mennet,  and 
certainly  equal  to  the  best  forms  of  that  well-known  variety. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  so-  in  the  case  of  the 
hybrid  Tea  Rose®,  the  best  blooms  shown  by  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  were  Bessie  Brown.  That  shown  in  the  nurserymen’s 
class  might  be  described  as  perfect  in  every  way ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  onlooker  to  say  how  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved,  except  one  wished  there  were  more  colour  in  it,  when., 
of  course,  it  would  be  a  different  variety. 

As  we  stated  above,  the  hybrid  Teas,  created  a  great  amount 
of  interest  amongst  the  visitors  to'  the  show,  on  account  of 
their  prominence  in  the  stands,  where  tire  exhibits  were  made 
up  of  mixed  blooms  of  the  four  permissible  types  of  exhibition 
Rose®.  These  hybrid  Teas  have  been  growing  in  numbers  and 
importance  for  some  years  past,  and  this  year  it  might  be  said 
that  they  largely  took  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Tea 
Roses  in.  the  mixed  stands.  It  seems  a.  much  easier  matter  to 
get  .  large  hybrid  Teas  than  to  get  Tea  Roses  of  suitable  ex¬ 
hibition  size.  Many  of  the  best  Tea.  Roses  consist  of  fairly 
old  varieties  as  far  as  exhibition  blooms  are  concerned,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  noisettes.  Last  year  we  made 
favourable  comment  upon  the  variety  Mildred  Grant.  bine© 
then  the  Rose  growers  have  evidently  been  giving  the  variety 
a,  deal  of  attention,  but  either  over  cultivation  or  the.  un¬ 
favourable  character  of  the  season,  probably  both  in.  conjunc¬ 
tion,  have  been  responsible  for  many  spoiled  blooms.  This: 
variety  and  Bessie  Brown  would  seem  to  run  .  each  other  hard 
for  the  first  place.  Both  are  light-coloured  Roses,  but  we  noted 
several  of  Mildred  Grant  that  had  attained  sufficient  size  and 
form,  but  were  sadly  lacking  in  colour.  The  petals:  were  de>- 
cidedly  tinted  with  green,  as  if  from  over  luxuriance  of  the 
bushes,  but  this  is  a.  point  better  known,  perhaps,  to.  the  cul¬ 
tivator. 

Several  other  of  the  more  recently  raised  hybrid  Teas  were 
present  in  fine  form  in  several  of  the  stands,  and  some  of  them 
are  decidedly  more  highly  coloured  than  the  two1  upon  which 
wo  have  commented,  but  they  are  considerably  behind  in  the 
matter  of  size.  Some  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fairly  recent, 
origin  we  noted  were  Killarney,  Mrs.  W .  J .  Grant,  Countess  of 
Caledon,  Gustave  Regis,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclero,  Robert  Scott, 
Papa  Lambert,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Tennyson,  and 
White  Lady.  The  hybrid  Teas  are  of  some  light  colour,  but  a, 
few  of  them  show  desirable  tints  which  used  to1  be  much 
admired  amongst  the  older  Tea.  Roses  which  cultivators 
evidently  did  their  best  to  bring  up  of  the  deepest  tints.  An¬ 
other  variety  of  the  same  race  which  was  particularly  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  stands  was  Caroline  T'estout,  raised  a.s  long  ago 
as  1890,  but.  although  it  had  got  size-  and  shape  to  draw  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  it  as  a.  desirable  Rose,,  it  was  lacking 
in  colour  in  a  great  many  instances.  Possibly  this  was:  largely 
due  to  the  sudden  advent  of  heat  within  a  short  time  of  the 
show,  which  hurried  the  flowers  rapidly  into  bloom,  too  rapidly 
to  get  the  best  colour.  We  frequently  see  this  Rose  much  more 
highly  coloured  in  the  autumn.  It  is,  indeed,  a.  very  reliable 
Rose,  and  nearly  always  turns  up  well. 

Amongst  the  Tea  Roses,  the  new  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nothing 
was  present  in  considerable  numbers,  but  although  the  colouis 
were  fine,  the  upper  petals,  of  the  bloom  were,  in  many  cases, 
rather  rough.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  failing  of  the  variety, 
concerning  which  high  hopes  were  entertained.  That  variety 
named  Comtesse  Panisse  turned  up  in.  fine  form,  although  it 
is  seldom  prominent  at  shows.  Comtesse  de.  Nadaillac  was 
present  in  sufficient  numbers',  but  none  of  the  blooms  which  we 
observed  came  at  all  near  the  splendid  colour  wei  have  on 
former  occasions  seen  in  this  Rose.  Even  those  who  succeed 
best  with  it  have  been  unable  to  get  proper  colour  into  it  this 
year.  If  any  cause  might  be  mentioned,  it  would  be  that  veiy 
cold  weather  was  suddenly  succeeded  by  forcing  weather, 
which  was  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  best  development  of  this 
class  of  flower,  which  delights  in  a.  higher  temperature  than 
most  other  sections  of  the  Rose.  We  could  name  a,  fairly  large 
number  of  varieties  well  up  to  the  average  in  the  matter  of 


quality,  but  nothing  of  a  record-breaking  character,  we  think, 
can  be  mentioned  concerning  them. 

The  Polyantha.  Roses,  chiefly  ramblers  and  frequently  double, 
though  double  and  single  are  represented,  now  form  a  strong 
feature  of  modem  exhibitions,  and  this  was  no  exception  to 
the  show  on  the  Thame®  Embankment.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  garden  decoration  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  so 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  should  be  becoming  popular 
year  by  year. 

Some  of  the  single  Rose®  of  other  types  are  really  very 
handsome,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  they  are  generally  so: 
fragile.  One  of  the  older  ones  of  this  class  we  should  mention 
is  R.  macranfha,  considered  to'  be  a  hybrid  of  gallica  x  canina. 
Another  extremely  handsome  Rose  of  the  largest  size  is  R. 
laevigata  Anemone,  doubtfully  considered  a  hybrid  of  laevigata 
x  indica,  The  trouble  with  this  Rose  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
tender.  A  hybrid  brier  named  Lina.,  with  large  white  flowers, 
is  very  handsome,  and  makes  one  wish  for  others  of  a -similar 
character.  We  have  more  than  once  expressed  surprise  that 
SO'  little  use  has  been,  made  of  our  native  wild  Roses,  with  thei 
exception  of  Ayrshire  Roses,  Scotch  Roses,  and  the  Sweetbriers. 
There  are  several  very  handsome  forms  of  the  wild  Dog-Rose, 
including  R.  canina.  lutetiana,  R.  c.  dumalis,  R.  C.  dumetorum. 
and  an  albino  of  this  latter,  which  is  really  very  handsome. 
The  white-flowered  R.  stylosa  and  R,  mollis:  might  be  utilised 
for  garden  purposes. 


Ornithogalum  arabicum. 

( See  Supplement.) 

The  above  species  of  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  not  so  common  in 
gardens1  at  the  present  day  as  its  singular  beauty  should 
warrant.  It  is:  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  common  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  probably  that  account®  for  its.  comparative 
scarcity  in  gardens.  To'  grow  it.  successfully  it  requires  to-  be 
grown,  in  a,  greenhouse.  Sometimes  greater  heat  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  developing  the  flower-spikes,  but  it  cannot,  possibly 
be  for  it®  advantage,  as  the  flowers  rapidly  reach  their  fullest 
development,  and  then  fade  away  when  the  temperature  is 
unduly  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  Region  ex¬ 
tending  from  Spain  to'  Greece'  and  Egypt,  and  was  introduced  to 
this  country  from  the  latter  in  1629.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  its  beauty  attracted  cultivators  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  particular  ra.gq  for  novelties  and  rare  things.  These 
countries  being  its  home,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  high  temperature  is  unnecessary. 

The  individual  flower®  are  about  2  in.  to  2-Jr  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  pure:  white,  with  a.  veiy  conspicuous  black  ovary,  which 
gives  much  the  impression  of  a  jewel  in  a  setting  of  silver. 
The  raceme  is  globular  or  corymbose  in  outline,  and  3  in.  to 
5  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  described  as  having  from  six  to  twelve 
flowers,  but  we  had  splendid  racemes  of  it  from  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams:  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  carrying  twenty  or 
more  flowers  and  buds.  The  raceme  does  not  elongate,  as 
in  the  case  of  0.  arcuatum  and  0.  narbonense  pyramidale.  In 
the.  earlier  stages  of  its  development  the  raceme  forms  a 
corymb,  as  in  the  case  of  0.  umbellatum.  The  outer’  flowers 
open  first  and  gradually  pass.  out.  of  bloom,  as  those  next  above; 
them  reach  perfection.  The  uppermost  flower’s  are  the: 
last  to  open,  and  by  the  time  they  are  expanded  the  raceme 
is  somewhat  high  in  the  centre,  but  yet  not  very  different 
from  its  original  shape.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  there  is 
no  green  central  band  on  the  back  of  the  segments,  as  is 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  familiar  types  of  the  genus.  .  1 11 
this  respect  it  resembles  several  of  the  South  African  speores, 
which  also  have  a.  beauty  all  their  own  that  should  encourage 
the  cultivators  to  employ  them  more  frequently'  for  greenhouse 
decoration. 

As.  in  tire  case  of  o their  species  of  this  group'  of  the  Lib 
family,  the  rootstock  is  a  tunicated  bulb  with  scales  similai 
to  those  of  a  Scilla.  or  Onion.  Bulbs  are  now  easily  obtainab  e. 
and  all  that,  the  cultivator-  has  to  do  is  simply  to  grow  them 
to  the  flowering  stage,  as  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips. 


•■The  Gardening  World,”  July  nth,  1903. 
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PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Veronica  saxatilis. 

Being  a.  mountain,  plant,  this  species  does  not  exceed  a  few 
inches  in  height.  The  stems  are  more  or  less  decumbent  and 
freely  branched,  so  as  to  produce  a  close  tuft  of  stems  and 
leaves.  The  latter  are  small,  ovate,  and  deep.  green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  short,  racemes  terminating  the  stems, 
and  are  of  an  intense  blue,  almost,  if  not  equally,  as  fine  as 
that  of  the  richest  of  the  Gentians.  The  anthers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  pure  white,  and,  moreover,  well  brought  out  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  flowers.  In  the  matter 
of  propagation  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  if  care  is  taken 
to  insert,  cuttings  about,  this  time  of  the  year  in  pots  of 
very  sandy  soil,  placing  them  under  a.  handlight,  and  shading 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  until  the  cuttings;  show  that  they 
are  commencing  to  take  hold  of  the  soil. 

Hypericum  polyphyllum. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Cilicia,  and  at  first  sight  bears 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to.  the  Himalayan  H.  reptans, 
but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  stems  are  more  or  less  spread¬ 
ing  or  decumbent  on  the  ground,  and  are  thickly  covered  with 
oval,  glaucous,  leaves  of  small  size.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  much  larger  cymes  than  those  of  H.  reptans,  thereby  clearly 
distinguishing  it  from  the  latter  species.  The  petals  are  golden 
yellow,  with  a.  large  brush  of  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre.  A 
plant  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  a  sheltered  situation  is  a  beautiful 
object  and  worthy  of  any  collection  of  alpine  plants.  Hyperi¬ 
cums  can  usually  be  raised  in  quantity  from  seeds,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  cultivator  will  be  able  to  get  all  that  he  requires 
by  inserting  a  pot  of  cuttings  once  a  year  if  he  requires  so 
many  specimens. 

Campanula  pulla. 


Few  of  the  Campanulas  are  of  dwarfer  habit  than  this  one., 
ll  is  also  very  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  cultivation,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  either  upon  the  rockery  in 
fairly  dry  situations  or  preferably  in  those  that  are  fairly 
moist.  It  may  also  be.  grown  in  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  except  in  narrow  borders  close  under  the  eye  I 
should  prefer  placing  it  on  the  rockery,  where  it  will  be  more 
evident.  .  The  roots  run  under  ground,  and  send  up  little  stems 
about  3  in.  high,  bearing  a  single  nodding:  flower  of  beautiful 
form,  and  of  a  rich  dark  purple  colour.  Where  grown,  in  fairly 
moist  soil,  the  plant,  grows  so;  rapidly  that  pieces  may  be  taken 
off  with  the  spade  and  carefully  separated  into,  small  bits  each 
with  a  bud  and  some  roots  attached.  These  may  be  established 
in  small  pots  before  transplanting  them  to  the  rockery. 

Papaver  alpmum. 

At  one  time  the  Alpine  Poppy  was  considered  to.  be  merely 
a  variety  of  the  Iceland  Poppy,  but  anyone  with  a  close  eye  for 
observation,  even  if  he  be  not  a  botanist,  could  see  that  the 
two  are.  as  abundantly  distinct  as  many  others  now  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Tire,  leaves  of  the  tiny  species  under  notice  are  small 
an  tiiangular  in  outline,  twice  divided,  with  numerous  small 
segments,  the  whole  being  of  a  rich  dark  glaucous  green.  The 
(.wens  ai©  small,  crumpled,  and  fragile,  but  veiy  pretty,  and 
evidently  capable  of  improvement,  either  in  size  or  colour.  A 
packet  of  seed  will  generally  give  rise  to  white,  pale  rose, 
salmon,  and  other  shades  of  that  character,  delicate  as  a,  rule, 
ut  as  pleasing  as  the  larger  Iceland  Poppv.  The  dwarf  habit, 
otote  plant  makes,  it  a,  suitable  subject  for  a  ledge  in  the  rock 


Gypsophila  cerastioides. 

ril!ie  aj0V6  ?Pf.ies  has  compared  to  the  Mouse^ear 

the  flrd’  and  thlS  term  mi?ht  a-PPiy  in  a  measure  to.  either 
disfilTT8  °r  the  J,eaves>  although  both  are  certainly  very 

are  snathuGt  any  speci&s  of  Cerastium.  The  leaves 

e,  and  form  a  dense  patch,  from  amongst  which 


the  short  flower-stems  arise  to  a  height  of  a  few  inches,  bearing 
a  cyme  of  white  flowers  with  three  purple  lines  on  each  petal. 
The  plant,  is  dwarf,  but  the  flowers  are  relatively  large  for  the 
genus.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings 
during  the  present  or  next  month.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  but  proves  hardy  in  this  country. 

Linaria  alpina. 

This  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  perennial  species  of  Toad 
Flax,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pretty.  The  stems 
are  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  high  as  a  I'ule,  and  decumbent  at  the 
base,  with  erect  flowering  shoots;.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  terminal  raceme,  and  are  of  a  rich  blue-purple,  with  a 
large  orange  palate,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  prettiest  feature 
of  the  flower.  The  leaves  themselves  are  very  small,  con- 


Lilium  Jankae.  (Seep.  605.) 


forma, bly  with  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  rich  dark  glaucous 
hue.  Although  perennial,  it  is  liable  to  die  out  on  occasion, 
but  to  stand  the  winter  could  be  sown  or  planted  where  the 
soil  would  be  fairly  diy,  such  as,  the  crevices  of  rocks  or  stones 
v  ith  which  the  rockery  may  be  built.  Seeds  are  produced  in 
abundance,  however,  and  seedlings  will  raise  themselves  much 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Erinus  alpinus. 

Dianthus  neglectus. 

The  stems  of  this  rock  plant  are  usually  only  3  in.  or  4  in. 
high,  bearing  a  few  pairs  of  linear  dark  green  leaves.  Some¬ 
times  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  as  plants  will  vary  in  this  re¬ 
spect  when  raised  from  seed.  In  the  event  of  seeds  not  being 
ripened  the  plants  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  under  handlights  in  any  cold  frame,  either  now  or 
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for  some  weeks  to  come.  The  flowers  are  relatively  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  deep  roseu’ed  with  wedge-shaped 
petals,  shallowly  toothed  at  the  outer  end. 

Campanula  excisa. 

The  stems  in  this  instance  are  only  3  in.  to  6  in.  high  and 
finely  fringed  with  narrowly  linear  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
narrowly  hell-shaped,  almost  cylindrical,  blue.,  and  furnished 
with  a  round  notch  between  every  two  segments.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  specific  name,  because  the  opening 
seems  to>  have  been  cut  out  intentionally.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  in  good  friable  soil  spreads  sufficiently 
to'  keep  up  the  necessary  stock. 

Silene  quadrifida. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Catchfly  suitable  for  planting  on.  the 
rockery  few  are  prettier  than  the  plant  I  have  just  named 
and  S.  alpestris,  which  may  be  considered  a  companion  to'  it. 
The  flowers  of  the  firsbnamed  are  white,  with  wedge-shaped 
petals',  five  toothed  at  the  apex.  The  stems  are  4  in.  to  6  in. 
in  height,  forming  branching  cymes  of  flowers,  and  when  a 
good  patch  of  the  plant  is  seen,  it'  is  certainly  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  in  the  alpine'  garden.  The  great  number  of 
flowers  and  the  extreme  neatness  of  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
rather  than  its  size,  combine  to  make  this  a.  charming  plant. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  confined  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  forming 
a.  carpet  over  the  ground. 

Phyteuma  Scheuchzeri. 

In  general  aspect  this  plant  resembles  P.  orbiculare  of  our 
native  chalk  downs,  but  the  leaves  differ  in  being  more 
elongated  and  narrower.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense 
globular  heads,  and  are  of  a.  deep'  blue  or  blue-purple.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  the  European  Alps  and  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
tivation  in  any  good  friable  loam.  Many  of  the  bell-flowers 
coming  from  similar  situations  as  P.  orbiculare  are  very 
amenable  to  cultivation  without  the  aid  of  chalk  or  lime,  and 
that  applies  to-  the  Phyt  euma  under  notice. 

Saxifraga  lingulata  lantoscana. 

Like  many  of  the  other  species  of  crustaeeous-leaved  Rock- 
foils,  this  looks  most  natural  when  planted  or  grown  amongst 
rocks,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  always  thrive  best 
under  those  conditions.  Liberal  treatment  will  often  make 
this  and  other  allied  species  grow  strongly  and  produce  much 
finer  flower-spikes  than  when  the  plant  is  maintaining  itself  in 
the  diy  crevices  of  a,  rockery ;  indeed,  this:  species  may  be 
treated  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  S.  Cotyledon  pyra.midalis 
- — that  is,  it  may  be  planted  in  pots  and  grown  on  with  single 
crowns,  in  the  same  way  as  the  popular  garden  variety  just 
named.  A  well-grown,  plant  of  the  variety  under  notice  will 
cover  the  top  of  a  32-sized  pot  with  leaves,  and  develop  a  fine 
panicle  of  flowers,  which  may  be  staked  or  allowed  to'  assume 
an  arching  habit,  much  in  the  same  way  as  its  better-known 
congener.  The  natural  habit,  of  this  crustaeeous  Saxifrage  is 
to  produce  seeds  after  flowering,  and  the  crowns  doing  so  then, 
die  awav.  A  stock  can  always  be  kept  up,  however,  from  the 
offsets  that  are  freely  produced.  M.  W. 


Curious  Hybrid  at  Kcw  Gardens. 

“  Visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  during  the  past  few  weeks,”  says 
“  Knowledge,”  “  may  have  noticed  in  the  Succulent  House  some 
tall  plants,  having  pinnatisect  leaves,  with  long  stiletto-shaped 
segments,  and  large  terminal  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers. 
This  is  a  hybrid  Kalanchoe,  known  as  K.  kewensis.  In  the 
‘  Annals  of  Botany  ’  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  has  made  it  the 
■subject  of  one  of  his  interesting  4  Morphological  Notes.’  The 
hybrid  originated  at  Kew,  and  besides  being  a  beautiful  plant 
of  considerable  horticultural  value,  it  is  remarkable  in  being  a 
striking  exception,  to  the  rule  that  a  hybrid  exhibits  characters 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  parents.  The  species  from 
which  the  new  hybrid  was  derived  are  the  South  Arabian  K. 
Bentii  and  K.  flammea,  from  Somaliland  ;  the  former  has  long 
entire  stiletto-shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers,  while  in  the 


latter  the  leaves  are  obovate  or  obovatemblong,  and  the  flowers 
orange-red.  In  the  hybrid  the  leaves  are  not  intermediate, 
but  they  approach  in  shape  two  other  species  of  Kalanchoe, 
and,  as  the  author  observes,  £  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  we  have  a  'reversion  to  an  ancestral  character  which  exists 
elsewhere  in  the  genus,  but  is  latent  in  both  parents.’  The 
deviation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  more  easily  accounted 
for.  It  is  shown  that  in  one  parent  the  flowers  have  deep 
yellow  chromoplasts  in  a  pink  cell-sap  ;  in  the  other  both  cliro- 
moplasts  and  cell-sap  are  colourless.  The  hybrid,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  has  inherited  the  pink  cell-sap  of  one  parent  and  the 
colourless  chromoplasts  of  the  other.” 


The  Dwarf  Philadelphus. 

The  Mock  Oranges,  or  Syringas,  as  the  various  species  of 
Philadelphus  are  often  called,  are  extremely  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and  are  as  useful  as  beautiful,  for  they  flower  after 
the  glut  of  spring-flowering  shrubs  are  over,  and  brighten  up 
our  shrubberies  with  flowers  for  several  weeks  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  The'  tall-growing  P.  coronarius  is  probably  the 
best-known  species,  and  it  is  a,  very  freed! owering  subject,  and 
one  deserving  a  place  in  every  shrubbery  of  any  size.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  tall-growing  species',  but  the  most 
useful  of  all,  probably,  is  that  pretty  dwarf  hybrid  P. 
Lemoinei,  for  it  can  be  grown  in  almost  every  garden  and  in 
places  where  others  would  be  too  tall. 

The  honour  of  raising  this  excellent,  hybrid  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  it  has:  now  been,  in  general 
cultivation  ten  years  or  more.  Its  parents  are  the  dwarf 
bushy,  small-leaved  and  small-flowered  species,  P.  microphyllus, 
from  Colorado,  and  the  well-known  Asiatic  P.  coronarius,  which 
is  possibly  the  commonest  species  in  cultivation. 

P.  Lemoinei  is  like  neither  of  its  parents  in  appearance, 
though  it  combine®  the  good  qualities  of  both.  If  left  un¬ 
pruned  it  makes  a  dense,  spreading  bush  3|  ft.  or  4  ft.  high. 
The  branches  are  thin  and  pendant,  and  they  are  clothed  with 
ovate  leaves  about  2  in.,  long.  The  upper  half  of  the-  leaf 
is  serrated,  and  is  narrowed  off  to  an  acuminate  point.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant,  and  are  borne  in 
profusion.  In  size  they  are  intermediate  between  those  of  both 
parents,  being  from  §  in.  to  1  in.  across.  A  variety  is  in  cul¬ 
tivation  known  as  P.  L.  var.  erectus,  which  is  of  stiff er  and 
more  upright  habit  than  the  type,  and,  if  anything,  flowers 
more  freely.  Either  of  these  two  plants1  makes  an  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  for  beds:  or  for  groups:  in  a  shrubbery,  for,  in  addition  to 
their  beauty  during  their  time  of  flowering,  they  are  attractive 
throughout  winter  by  reason  of  their  bright  brown  stems, 
which  are:  very  effective,  especially  on  a.  sunny  day.  To  grow 
this  hybrid  and  have  it  at  its  best,  attention  must  be  given 
to  pruning,  for,  if  not  properly  pruned,  it  soon  fails  to  flower 
as  well  as  it  ought  to  do.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  all 
the  old  flowering  wood  should  be  cut  out  to  where  good 
strong  shoots  are  appearing.  In  some  instances  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  cut  the  old  wood  clean  out  to  the  ground,  as 
a  good  number  of  strong  young  shoots  usually  appear  from 
the  stool.  This  thinning  out  of  old  wood  allows  the  plant  to 
throw  all  its  energy  into  the  young  wood,  and  so  shoots  are 
made  24  ft.  or  3  ft.  long,  which  become  thoroughlv  well 
ripened  and  produce  flowers  from  almost  every  bud  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June  or  July. 

Two  other  dwarf  varieties  worth  growing  in  places  where 
more  than  one  is  required  are  P.  Gerbe  de  Neige  and  P.  Boule 
d’Argent.  The  former  has  larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  P. 
Lemoinei,  buf  does  not  flower  so:  freely.  The  latter  has  semi- 
double  flowers,  and  is  of  a  cream  colour. 

The  cultivation  of  these  dwarf  Philadelphus  is  simnle.  Thev 
all  root  readily  from  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  in  July,  and  if 
planted  in  good  soil  they  quickly  make  plants  large  enough  to 
plant  in  permanent  quarters'. 

When  planting  a  bed  of  these  things  good  rich  loamy  soil 
should  be  provided,  as  the  great  thing  is  to  get  them  to  make 
good  strong  shoots,  and  this  can  only  be  done  bv  giving  rich 
soil.  W.  Dallimore. 
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Kalanchoe  felthamensis.  (Seep.  597.) 

The  now  well-known  K.  flammea  has  already  been  used  as  a 
parent  to  good  advantage.  T'hei  hybrid  under  notice  has  for 
its  parents  K.  flammea  x  K.  Kirkii,  the  last-named  being  the 
pollen  parent.  The  progeny  retains  the  best  features  of  both 
parents.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  only  reach  a  height  of 
2;i  ft.  before  they  flower,  and  produce  corymbs  of  rich  scarlet 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  much  broader  than  those  of  K. 
flammea,  which  supplied  the  scarlet  colour.  The  leaves  are 
usually  ovate,  obtuse  or  even  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  the 
colour  is  of  the  peculiar  glaucous  or  metallic  hue  seen  in 
Cotyledon  gibbiflora  metalica.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  upper  leaves*  are  occasionally  three  lobed,  the  form  of  the 
leaves  inclining  towards  K.  Kirkii.  The  flowers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  most  inclined  towards  K.  flammea  in  form  and 
colour,  but  are  larger. 

A  batch  of  plants  of  this  character  makes  a  handsome  orna*- 
ment  for  any  conservatory  while  in  bloom,  hut  we  are  not 
certain  to  what  perfection  the  plants  may  yet  be  brought, 
because,  after  a  time,  other  shoots  arise  in  succession  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  more  or  less*  down,  to*  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
each  of  these  secondary  shoots  ending  in  a  truss  of  flowers,  thus 
keeping  up  a.  succession  for  a  long  time.  A  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded  this  hybrid  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  May  5th.  We*  are  now  in  a  position  to*  give  an 
illustration  of  this  plant,  taken  in,  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  .T. 
Veitclr  and  Sons,  Limited,  atFeltham,  Middlesex. 


Lilium  Jankae.  (Seep.  603.) 

The  above  Lily  is  a,  native  of  C'amiolia,  and  was  originally 
described  by  Kerner  in  the  “Austrian  Botanical  Journal”  in 
1877.  By  some  it  is  referred  to  as  L.  chalcedonicum,  but  the 
stem  is  much  dwarfer,  and  the  leaves,  although  numerous,  are 
less  so  than  in  that  species,  and  they  do  not*  shorten  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  approach  the  tip  of  the  stem  as  they  do* 
in  that  species. 

The  stems  of  the  plant  which  recently  flowered  in  the  rockery 
at  Kew  are  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height,  and  covered  with  lanceo¬ 
late  spreading  leaves  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  arranged 
*  moderately  densely  on  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  Appar¬ 
ently  only  a  few  flowers  are  produced,  and  they  are  drooping, 
with  strongly  revolute  segments.  The  latter  are  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  and  golden-yellow,  with  a,  few  black  specks,  on.  the* 
face  of  the  flower  just  above  the  claw.  The  anthers  project 
from  the  flowers,  yet  approach  one  another  closely,  as  in  a 
Solanum,  and  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  dark  orange 
colour.  We  think  it  a  very  pretty  dwarf  growing  Lily,  and 
the  illustration  which  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  of  a  plant 
i  in  the*  rockery  at  Kew  will  save  further  description  of  this  rare 
Lily. 


Obituary. 


William  Thompson, 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  this  veteran  seedsman, 
and  botanist,  at  his  residence,  Haslemere,  Bank  Road,  Ipswich, 
on  the  3rd  inst.  He  was  an  octogenarian,  having  completed  ms 
80th  year  in  May  last,  amd  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitant*- 
Ipswich,  where  lie  lived  all  his  life.  About  a  year  ago  he  had  a 
severe  attark  of  influenza,  from  which  lie  seems  never  to  have 
entirely  recovered.  He  leaves  a  son  and  three  daughters  to 
mourn  his  loss.  We  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  his  career  next 
week. 

Mr.  James  Milligan. 

We  regret  also  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Milligan, 
at  Kirkdale  Gardens,  Freetown,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  where  he  had  been  gardener  for  the  past  18  years.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  three  daughters  and  one  son  (Mr.  G.  Milligan), 
all  grown  up,  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of 


four  years  under  Mr,  John  Cameron,  gardener  and  land  steward 
to  Major  R.  Hannay,  of  Kirkdale.  He  was  journeyman  in 
several  places,  including  Cally  House,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  under 
Mr.  James  Mackie  ;  Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  under  Mr.  William  Gavin  ;  and  in  the  gardens  cf  the 
Earl  of  Brownlov,  under  John  Ingram  ;  also  as  foreman  at 
Elder  si  ie  House,  under  Robert  Ingram.  At  all  these,  and  other 
places,  he  bore  a  high  character,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Mr.  Milligan  had  been  a  reader 
of  The  Gardening  World  from  the  commencement. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot.  of.” 

Laelia  pupurata. 

Horticulturally,  this  is  a  valuable  species  of  Orchid,  possess¬ 
ing  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  robust  habit  combined  with 
attractive  flowers.  Introduced  from  Brazil  in  1847,  it  is  now 
in  general  circulation.  Stem  spindle-shaped,  bearing  one  very 
coriaceous  oblong-ligulate  leaf,  12  in.  to  15  in.  long*,  ei uergin,r 
from  whose  leathery  sheath  is  the  robust  peduncle  bearing  three 
to  eight  flowers,  each  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  Sepals  oblong- 
lanceolate,  white  or  veined  with  amethyst-purple;  as  broad 
again,  and  possessing  a  more  developed  colour,  are  the  petals. 
The  rhomboidal  lip  is  obscurely  t li reed o bed,  its  basal  portion 
being  rolled  over  the  column,  forming  a,  tube,  white  on  the 
exterior,  pale  yellow  inside,  having  three*  central  veins  of  purple 
running  parallel,  the  others  diverging;  the  apical  portion, 
which  is  widely  spread,  has  a*  beautiful  crisped  margin,  and  in 
colour  is*  of  the  richest  purple*,  veined  with  maroon-purple. 
Laelia  digbyana. 

A  native  of  Honduras,  in  Central  America,  introduced  in 
1846  as  Brassavola.  digbyana,  under  which  name  it  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  Bentham,  however,  referred  it  to  the 
genus  Laelia,  classing  it  along  with  the  Brazilian  species,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the*  possession  of  petals  scarcely  broader 
than  sepals.  Its  flowers  are  produced  singly,  4  in,  to*  5  in.  in 
diameter,  yellow-green,  the  elegantly  cut  margin  of  the  creamy- 
white,  cordate*  lip  being  its  most  noticeable*  feature. 

Iris  laevigata  or  Japanese  Flag. 

Few  plants  adapted  for  growing  in  marshes,  edges*  of  lakes, 
or  similar  situations,  bear  such  handsome  and  attractive  flowers' 
It  attains  a  height  of  2 J  ft.  to*  3  ft.,  producing  one*  to 
three  large*  flowers*,  varying  in  colour  from  nearly  white  to 
deep*  purple,  frequently  marked  or  blotched.  The  flower  is* 
4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  having  spreading,  broad,  ovate- 
oblong  outer  segments,  which  are  not  crested,  but  have  a  tri- 
cuspidate  yellow  blotch  at  base ;  the  inner  segments  are  erect, 
about*  14  in.  long,  whilst  the  bifurcate  curving  stigmas*  are 
spreading.  Native  of  Japan. 

Bonvardia  Humboldti  gran  diflora. 

A  robust,  fragrant  form,  producing  large*,  waxy-white*  flowers 
in  lax  clusters.  The  flowers*,  which  have  an  exceptionally  long 
tube,  are  very  chaste  and  conspicuous.  For  general  purposes 
it  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  genus,  and  very  amenable  to  the 
cultivator’s  art. 

Statice  macroptera. 

A  robust  form,  somewhat  resembling  S.  brassicaefolia,  and 
distinguished  by  its*  broadly-winged  peduncle  and  pedicels. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  on  a,  phyllode-like  pedicel,  having 
a  persistent*  blue*  calyx  and  white  flower.  The  inflorescence  is 
much  branched  and  profusely  flowered,  .the  branches  having  a 
scorpoid  appearance,  due  to  the  turning  of  the.  pedicels  on 
their  axis*  into*  one  plane.  Native*  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Philadelphia  Lemoinii  erectus. 

This  dwarf,  erect  variety,  so  suitable  for  massing  in  beds,  is 
at  the  present  time  one,  if  not  the  most,  conspicuous  of  hardy 
flowering  plants  at  present  in  bloom.  All  the'  past  season’s 
wood  produces*,  on  short  spurs,  terminal  clusters  of  four  to  six. 
white  flowers,  with  yellow  anthers. 
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Iris  xiphioides  or  “  English  Iris.” 

For  effectiveness:  as  bedding  plants  or  for  cutting  few  plants 
at  this  season  can  excel  this  bulbous  Iris,  which  is  so  moderate 
in  price  that  all  enjoy  its  charms.  Possibly  les®  elegant  than 
its  congener,  the  Spanish  Iris.  (Iris:  Xiphium)  in  cut  flower 
arrangements,  it  is  more  effective  in  the  flower  garden,  and  as 
it  flowers  later  does  not  clash  with  it.  It.  is  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Spanish  form  by  its  larger  bulb,  which  has 
a  very  fibrous  outer  tunic,  by  its  robust  habit,  and  by  not 
producing  its  leaves  till  spring.  Native'  of  the  Pyrenees. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  annual  festival  of  this  institution  was  held  in  the  White¬ 
hall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metro-pole,  on  the  24th  ult.  The  chair  >vas 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  supported  by  Lord 
Redesdale,  Lo?'d  Brook,  Baron  Schroder,  Sir  Walter  Smythe, 
Bart. ,  Sir  J.  Rankin,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  W.  Sutton, 
M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  W.  G.  Bilney,  William  and  Edward  Sherwood. 
We  also  noted  Messrs.  P.  Kay,  J.  Assbee,  Peter  Barr,  G.  Glen, 
Geo.  Monro,  J.  A.  Monro,  E.  Rockford,  Alderman  Piper,  Arnold 
Moss,  G.  A.  Dickson,  Anderson,  H.  S.  Rivers,  Win.  H.  Barr, 
W.  Glendinning,  John  Mac.Kerehar,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  B. 
May,  J.  Hudson,  W.  Y.  Baker,  —  Baker,  jun.,  Cory,  G.  J. 
Ingrain,  R.  Dean,  W.  Nutting,  Harry  Williams,  W.  Roupell,  and 
many  others. 

The  usual  toasts  of  “The  King,”  “The  Queen,”  “Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  family,”  were 
proposed  in  due  course,  and  heartily  responded  to.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  are  patrons  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  these  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the.  assem¬ 
bled  guests.  The  chairman  also'  hinted  the  probability  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  take  the  chair  at  some  future  dinner 
of  the  institution.  He  referred  at  some  length  to  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  institution  while-  dealing  with  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  ’ 
and  said  that  at  present  it  had  on  its  funds  204  men  and  38 
women  in  receipt  of  pensions  for  life,  and  who  absorbed  about 
£4.000  or  £5,000  a  year,  but  only  about  £900  of  which  was 
assured  as  regular  income.  The  pensioners  received  help  at  the 
rate  of  £20  for  the  men  per  annum,  and  their  widows  £16.  This 
year  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  president,  had  subscribed  £20, 
and  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  had  given  £5  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the-  annual  election,  as  a  thankoffering  for  his  re¬ 
covery  from  a  serious  illness. 

In  reply  to  the  above  toast,  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  the  treasurer, 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  good  the  institution  was  doing 
amongst  aged  and  disabled  gardeners  and  their  families.  A  good 
instance  of  this  was  an  aged  couple  whom  he  mentioned,  and  who 
had  received  more  than  £460  since  the  election  of  the  gardener  to 
the  benefits  of  the  fund,  although  lie  had  only  contributed  £25 
in  subscriptions  during  his  lifetime. 

Lord  Redesdale  proposed  “  Success  to  Horticulture  in  all  .ts 
Branches,”  and  in  doing  so  spoke  of  the  particular  nature  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  gardeners.  Botany  carried  on  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  scientific  research  was  useless  to  the  practical  cultivator. 
He  must  apply  it  to  the  art  of  cultivation  in  order  to  improve  the 
art  and  develop  the  same  in  its  highest  form. 

This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Alderman  Robert  Piper,  who 
said  that  a  gardener  who  has  failed  is  a  happier  man  than  one 
who  has  failed  in  any  other  occupation.  This  was  partly 
ascribable  to  the  peculiar  natux-e-of  his  occupation,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  fact  that  if  he  has  subscribed  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  during  his  earlier  years  he  can 
get  assistance  during  the  remainder  of  his  declining  years.  Since 
its  foundation  64  years  ago  this  institution  has  distributed  no 
less  than  £100,000  amongst  its  pensioners. 

The  toast  of  “  Our  Chairman  ”  was  proposed  by  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  who  described  Lord  Warwick  as  a  hard¬ 
working  man.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  benefit  accruing 
to  horticulture -owing  to  interest  taken,  in,  it  by  the  chairman’s 
wife,  Lady  Warwick, _  who  was  the  founder  and  promoter  of  the 
Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Reading.  The  Chairman  replied  at 
some  length,  and  then  asked  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  to 
read  out  the  list  of  subscriptions.  Some  of  these  were  :  Lord 
Rothschild,  lOOgs.  ;  A.  W.  Sutton,  £50  ;  Martin  J.  Sutton,  £20  ; 
H.  J.  Yeitch,  £10;  Mrs.  Veitch,  £5;  A.  Maokellar,  15gs. ,  and 
various  other  items,  making  a  total  of  £1,750,  which  we  learn 
has  since  been  augmented, 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

July  1st. 

(Concluded  from  page  588.) 

We  now  resume  our  account  of  this  show,  held  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  promised  in  our 
last  issue. 

Nttbsery.uen. — The  champion  trophy  in  the  nurserymen’s  class 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts. 
Some  of  their  finest  blooms  were  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Dei- 
ville,  Caroline  Testout,  Bessie  Brown,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  Bo-adicea,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Kaiserin 
A.  Victoria,  Marquise  Litta,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  etc. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were  a  good  second.  Amongst  their  finest  blooms  were  Bessie 
Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Lady  Mary  Fitz 
william,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Her  Majesty,  Killarney,  etc. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  came  in  third,  showing  beautiful  blooms  of  Killarnev. 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Exquisite, 
Tennyson,  Ulster,  etc. 

In  the  class  for  forty  varieties  in  triplets  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  who  had  some  magnificent 
triplets  of  Bessie  Brown,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Ellen  Keller.  Mrs. 
Cocker,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  La  France,  Caroline-  Testout,  and  Mildred  Grant,  the 
last  named  being  particularly  fine. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  Ireland, 
took  the  second  place  with  fine-  triplets  of  White  Lady,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  AV.  J.  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulster,  and 
others,  the  last  named  being  beautifully  coloured.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  came  in  third  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Bessie  Brown,  etc. 

Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Peter¬ 
borough,  took  the  premier  award  for  48  varieties,  staging  hand 
some  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Caroline  Test-out,  Comte  Raimbaud,  La.  France,  etc. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  and  -Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Belfast,  took  the  I 
second  place  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Cocker,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  White  Lady,  etc.  The 
third  award  was  secured  by  eMssrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe 
House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  showing  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Her 
Majesty,  and  others- in  fine  form. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  the  best  24  varieties,  show¬ 
ing  grand  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  Mme.  C.  Ramayl  Mildred  Grant,  Caroline  Testout, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  etc.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Slough,  was  second  with  Bessie  Brown,  Tom  Wood,  Killarney. 
Cleopatra,  etc.  Mr.  Thos.  Rigg,  South  View  Nurseries,  Caver- 
sham,  Reading,  came  in  third  with  some  fine  blooms. 

For  24  varieties  in  triplets  Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the  lead,  show¬ 
ing  fine  samples  of  Caroline  Testout,  La.  France,  Tom  Wood, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Ulster,  etc.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  having  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Bessie 
Brown,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  other  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Co.  took  the  third  place,  showing  huge  blooms  cf 
Rev.  Allan  Cheales  and  others. 

I  ea  and  Noisette  Section. — Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth. 
Berks,  came  out  strong  in  this  section  as  usual.  Some  of  his  bes: 
blooms  were  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (the  Silver  Medal  bloom  for  the  | 
premier  Tea  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes),  White  Maman  Coohet, 
Medea,  Muriel  Grahame,  Golden  Gate,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 
Cleopatra,  Empress  of  Russia,  Alba  Rosea,  Devoniensis, 
Mine,  de  Wattevill-e,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  The  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lady  Roberts,  Comtesse  de  I 
Panisse,  etc.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Myland  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  took  the  second  award,  showing  fine  blooms  of 
Cleopatra,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Innocente  Pirola,  Rubens,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  etc.  The  third  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley  and 
others. 

The  best  12  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr.  John  Burrell  and  Co., 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Boadicea 
being  fine.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  was  second 
with  Medea,  Cornelia  Cock,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  etc. 

The  premier  award  for  14  varieties  in  triplets  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  The  Bride. 
Med-e-a,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  d’un  Ami, 
Anna  Olivier,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Innocente  Pirola,  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  etc.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Prince  with  fine  . 
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ooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Amazon©,  Mari©  Van  Houtte,  Bndes- 
aid,  Anna  Olivier,  etc. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. — 'M r.  G.  Mount  took  the  lead  in 
ie  class  for  12  varieties,  showing  charming  vases  of  Mrs.  J. 
ainc  Caroline  Testout,  Clio,  Ulrich  Brunner,  etc.,  m good  form. 

[r  Geo.  Prince  followed  with  fine  bunches  of  Bessie  Brown, 
[arie  Van  Houtte,  Dupuy  Jamain,  etc.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
xd  Co.  took  the  third  award. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  was  awarded  first  prize  for  nine  distinct  varieties 
■  Teas  and  Noisettes,  showing  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Marie  Van 
outte  Rubens,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mme. 
oste  ’etc  He  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses.— One  of  the  most  striking 
.atures  of  the  show  was  the  showy,  conspicuous  and  attractive 
diibits  of  decorative  Roses,  built  up  in  two-sided  mounds,  so 
3 10  face  the  visitors  on  the  two  pathways.  For  36  bunches  the 
-ad  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who 
ad  a  most  imposing  display.  The  white  hybrid  Brier  Una  has 
owers  of  very  large  size,  and  is  certainly  choice,  handsome  and 
[fective  Other  fine  bunches  were  R.  macrantha,  W.  Allen 
'  ichard'son  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher,  Dawn,  Camoens  (beautiful 
uds),  Boule  de  Neige,  Purple  East,  etc.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
nd  Co.  staged  the  second  best  lot,  showing  Souv.  de  C.  Guulot, 
line.  Ravary,  Mme.  Rene  Gerard,  Rainbow,  Souv.  de  J.  B. 

riiillot,  etc.  -¥->■  nii 

The  best  12  bunches  were  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  had 

lelleflsur,  Purity,  Papillon,  Mme.  E.  Resal,  etc.  Air.  C.  Turner 
-as  second  with  Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 

For  18  varieties  of  summer  flowering  Roses  alone  the  lead  was 
iken  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  with  Persian  Yellow, 
Lubin,  Rosa  Mundi,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Myrianthes,  The  Lion, 
ted  Provence,  etc.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  Paul  anil 
ions,  who  had  fine  trusses  of  Alba,  Cabbage,  Old  Red  Damask, 
teine  Blanche,  Alpina  fl.  pi.,  Tuscany,  etc.  Messrs,  G.  Cooling 
md  Sons  came  in  third  with  Myrianthes,  etc. 

Roses  in  Pots. — Mr.  C.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  tins 
lass,  showing  Auguste  Barbier,  Alberic  Barbier,  and  Paul 
[ranson,  all  wichuriana  Roses. 

For  12  distinct  varieties  of  hybrid  Teas  the  lead  was  taicen 
by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  with  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  others.  They  were  followed  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Smis,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  in  this  order. 

For  12  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd. ,  showing  a  fine  stand  of 
Bessie  Brown.  Air.  John  Mattock  was  second  with  Medea  ;  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  came  in  third  with  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  also'  took  the  lead  for  12 


blooms  of  any  Rose  other  than  white  or  yellow,  showing  grand 
blooms  of  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  second  with 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Mr.  G.  Mount  came  in  third,  showing 
larolin©  Testout. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose,  Alessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  took  the  premier  place  with  magnificent  blooms  of 
Mildred  Grant,  though  the  outer  blooms  were  somewhat  tinted 
vith  green.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.  came  in  second, 
bowing  a  fine  stand  of  the  bluish  pink  Robert  Scott  (H.  T.). 
Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Sons,  took  the  third  award  with  Frau 
Sari  Drusohki,  in  fine  form. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  of 
lew  Roses.  Some  of  their  finest  and  most  interesting  blooms 
vere  Frau  Karl  Drusc’nki,  Wm.  Askew  (pink),  Mildred  Grant, 
Robert  Scott,  Perl©  von  Godesiberg,  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  Duchess 
pf  Portland,  etc.  Messrs.  Frank  . Cant  and  Co.  took  the  second 
(place  with  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Edith  Domibrain,  Boadioea, 
jLadyAI.  Beauelerc,  etc.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son  and  Messrs. 
Hex.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  equal  thirds. 

New  Seedling  Roses. — In  the  class  for  new  seedling  Roses 
:ards  of  commendation  were  accorded  to  several  varieties,  includ- 
ng  the  dwarf  crimson-flowered  rambler  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur, 
liown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Woods,  Swathling,  Southampton.  Messrs. 
1.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  received  card  of  commendation  for  each  of 
lieu-  new  Roses,  Blush  Rambler,  recently  figured  in  The  Garden- 
xu  World,  and  Maharajah,  a  single  velvety-crimson  climbing 
•  1.  Rose.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
eceived  a  card  of  commendation  for  a  seedling  single  Damask 
io  see 'T"1™  ^rS‘  ®rI)en>  with  large  pink  flowers,  with  little  or 
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second  place  with  White  Pet  and  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Mr.  J. 
Alattock  came  in  third. 

For  three  sprays  of  Roses  for  ladies’  wear  Air.  John.  Mattock 
was  first,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  second,  and  Airs.  Jessie  B.  Langton, 
Hendon,  third. 

For  12  varieties  of  single  Roses  in  bunches  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  followed  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Sons. 

Air.  G.  Prince  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  9  varieties  of  Roses 
suitable  for  buttonholes,  Mr.  G.  Mount  being  second. 

Amateurs. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  in  the  amateurs’  section  for 
36  blooms  was  won  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of  White  Lady,  Lady  Alary 
Fitzwilliam, Ulster,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marquise 
Litta,  and  others,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  being  the  premier  H.  1’.  in  this 
section.  He  was  followed  by  Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq. ,  with  grand 
blooms  of  Cleopatra,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mildred  Grant.  Conway 
Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester,  came  in  third. 

For  24  distinct  varieties  the  leading  award  was  well  won  by 
Alfred  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mease),  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  with  grand  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown  (premier  H.  Tea), 
Aluriel  Grahame  (the  premier  Tea),  Horace  Vernet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley.  He  also  won 
the  Ramsey  Cup,  open  to  all  amateurs,  with  this  stand.  Alex. 
Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu,  Bath,  took  the  second  place  with  some 
good  Roses  ;  and  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Horsham,  and  Rev.  H. 
Berners,  Ipswich,  were  equal  thirds. 

In  another  class  for  24  varieties  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  again 
came  to  the  front  with  some  good  blooms.  He  was  followed  by 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  and  C.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  respectively. 

For  12  varieties  in  triplets  the  order  was  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
C.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  and  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  in  the  order 
named. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford,  took  the  lead 
for  9  blooms  of  any  Rose  except,  a  Tea  or  Noisette ;  C.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.,  being  second. 

For  24  distinct  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  R.  E.  West, 
Esq.,  Reigate.  The  second  prize  went-  to  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq., 
Old  Windsor,  and  the  third  to  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.  The  last 
came  to  the  front  for  8  varieties  in  triplets,  being  followed  by 
W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  and  L.  W.  E.  Duncombe,  Esq.,  in  this 
order.  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  and  E.  AI.  Eversfield  took  the 
prizes  for  7  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette. 

In  another  division  for  12  varieties  the  Ben  Cant  Alemorial 
Prize  went  to  T.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Woking.  G.  Aloules,  Esq., 
Hitchin,  was  second,  and  E.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  came  in 
third.  For  5  blooms  of  any  except  Tea  or  Noisette  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  Brentwood,  took  first  ;  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Wormingford, 
second  ;  and  E.  Wilkins,  Esq. ,  third. 

The  Grahame  Memorial  Prize  for  9  varieties  went,  to  Courtenay 
Page,  Esq.,  Enfield  ;  J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Boundes  Green,  was 
second  ;  and  Airs.  E.  A.  Moulden,  Stevenage,  third.  Dr.  T.  E. 
Pallett,  Esq.,  Earls  Colne,  R. S.O. ,  had  the  best  6  varieties  ; 
A.  C.  Turner,  Edgware,  was  second  ;  and  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  Esq., 
Hertingfordbury,  third.  For  5  blooms  of  any  except  Tea  or 
Noisette,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hertford  Heath,  was  first  ;  Rev. 
F.  J.  Fulford,  Flaxlev,  Gloucester,  second  ;  and  A.  C.  Turner, 
Esq.,  third. 

For  6  blooms,  open  to  those  who  grow  less  than  200  plants,  the 
first  award  went  to  Miss  A.  M.  Lucas,  Hitchin  ;  Dr.  E.  Alaltby, 
Feltham,  was  second  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  AI.  Wightman,  Bengeo, 
Herts,  third. 

Extra  Classes. — For  12  distinct  varieties  the  Challenge  Cup 
went  to  Mrs.  L.  E.  Times,  Hitchin  ;  second,  G.  Moules,  Esq.  ; 
third,  W.  Kingston,  Esq.  For  4  varieties  in  triplets  W. 
Kingston,  Esq.,  was  first;  E.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Esq.,  third. 

The  Ramsay  Cup,  as  above  stated,  went  to  Alfred  Tate,  Esq., 
for  12  distinct  varieties,  the  competition  being  open  to-  those  who 
have  not  twice  previously  won  the  cup.  A  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  took 
the  second  place  ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  third  ;  and 
E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  came  in  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  6  varieties,  open  only  to  those  who  have  never 
previously  won  a  prize  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s  exhibitions, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Palett ;  E.  Percy  Sudgen,  Esq., 
Win ch more  Hill,  was  second  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle  came 
in  third. 

For  6  blooms,  open  to  those  who  have  never  won  a  first  prize, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  A.  E.  Feamden,  Esq.,  Sutton  ;  second,  W. 
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R.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill ;  third,  Miss  du  Buisson,  West 

Clandon.  . 

For  6  blooms,  open  to  those  who  have  joined  the  society  since 
last  year,  H.  P.  Hinton,  Esq.,  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  came  in  first ; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Wightman  was  second  ;  and  R.  P.  Lambe,  Esq., 
Burgess  Hill,  third. 

The  Challenge  Cup  for  6  varieties  grown  within  eight  miles  of 
Charing  Cross  was  secured  by  J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Bounds 
Green  ;  W.  G.  Adcock,  Esq.,  Torrington  Park,  N.,  was  second  ; 
and  E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  M  us  well  Hill,  N.,  came  in  third. 

No  first  prize  was  awarded  for  6  new  Roses  shown  by  amateurs, 
but  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second  ;  and  G.  W.  Cook, 
Esq.,  Muswell  Hill,  third. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section.— The  Tea  and  Noisette  Trophy  for 
18  varieties  was  secured  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  who  had  some 
fine  blooms  ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge,  was 
second  ;  and  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  came  in  third. 

The  Cocker  Cup  for  18  varieties  was  won  by  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  followed  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  and  C.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.,  in  this  order. 

The  Prince  Memorial  Prize  for  8  varieties  was  won  by  A.  Hill 
Gray,  Esq.  ;  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  was  second  ;  and  O.  G.  Orpen, 
Esq.,  third. 

For  7  blooms  of  any  one  variety  shown  in  a  vase  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside  was  first ;  A.  Hill  Gray, Esq.,  second  ;  and  E.  M.  Evers- 
field,  Esq.,  Hark  stead  Rectory,  Horsham,  third. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Silver-gilt  Medals. — Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  for 
Roses;  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  hardy  flowers;  G. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  for  Roses  ;  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
Cannas  ;  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  for  Carnations. 

Silver  Medals. — G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  Roses  ; 
Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  for  Roses  ;  F.  R.  Curtis,  Worm- 
ingford,  for  Roses  ;  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay,  for  Pansies. 

Bronze  Medals. — Hobbies,  Ltd.,  East  Dereham,  for  Roses  ;  J. 
Pinches,  Camberwell,  for  labels  and  arches  ;  Green  and  Nephew, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  for  vases  ;  J.  Williams,  Ealing,  for  table 
decorations  ;  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  Orchids. 


RQYAL  BOTANIC. 

During  the  month  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  July  several 
shows  have  been  kept  up  by  different  nurserymen  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  at  Regent’s  Park.  The  largest  display 
and  the  longest  one  has  been  kept  up  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer 
and  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  in  a  hollowed  out  circular  area, 
covered  by  three  large  tents,  where  they  planted  a  large  collection 
of  Rhododendrons  last  March.  The  whole  area  occupied, 
roughly  speaking,  is  about  half  an  acre.  The  high  ground  round 
the  outside  of  this  sunk  area  is  planted  with  a  continuous,  or 
nearly  continuous,  bank  of  Rhododendrons.  The  central  area  is 
laid  out  with  beds  between  the  pathways,  and  these  are  also, 
planted  with  choice  varieties;  of  Rhododendrons.  During  June 
they  flowered  freely,  and  even  up  till  now  many  of  the  late 
flowering  varieties  have  been  making  a  fine  display.  As  we 
intend  describing  the  best  of  the  varieties  at  a  later  period  we 
shall  defer  further  mention  of  them  here.  A  large  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  also 
maintained  a  display  by  means  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
Water  Lilies,  and  other  aquatics,  as  well  as  with  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  Pigmy  trees.  English  Irises  were;  represented 
in  many  fine  varieties,  both  self-coloured  and  blotched.  Very 
Interesting  also  was  a  large  collection  of  early  flowering  Gladioli, 
such  as  G.  Colvillei,  ,G..  cardin-alis,  G.  nanus,  and  their  many 
beautiful  varieties.  They  also  had  fine  masses  of  Iris  aurea, 
Campanulas,  Iceland  Poppies,  hardy  herbaceous  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  Kniphofia  caulescens.  (Large Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  an1  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  occupied 
a  tent  in  the  open,  chiefly  with  a  collection  of  their  celebrated 
Roses.  They  exhibited,  standard  and  bush  Roses,  as  well  as 
baskets  of  cut  flowers.  Very  fine  varieties  were  White  Lady, 
Marie  Van  Houte,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Corallina,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mme.  Ravary,  Her  Majesty, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  Robert  Scott,  La  France,  Mildred  Grant, 
Caroline  Testout  Cameleon,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured  plate 
some  time  ago  ini  The  Gardening  World,  and  many  other  choice 
modern  varieties.  They  also  had  some  grandly  flowered  Bougain¬ 
villea  glabra  sanderiana,  and  Carpenteria  californica.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  7th. 

Following  on  Holland  House  Show  and  the  Rose  Shov  in  tli 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  the  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last  was  rather  a  thin  one.  Exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  a* 
they  had  been  for  many  weeks  past,  and  the  attendance  was  thir 
owing  to  several  counter  attractions.  The  principal  feature: 
were”  Orchids,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  particularly  Del 
pliiniums,  Irises,  and  border  plants  generally.  Carnations  wer,| 
well  shown,  also  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Gladioli.  There  was  alsc 
an  exhibit  of  Pineapples  of  considerable  importance. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

The  largest  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  The  chief  features  of  it  wen 
hybrid  Laeliocattleyas,  Miltomias,  and  Odontoglossums.  A  ven 
fine  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Lc.  Martineti  splendidum,  with  riel 
chestnut  sepals  and  larger  petals,  slightly  flushed  with  rose] 
The  original  Lc..  Martineti  itself  has  very  much  paler  flower 
altogether.  They  also  had  good  specimens  of  Lc.  bletchleyensis 
Lc.  canhamiana. '  The  two  former  were  most  abundant,  however, 
being  represented  by  a  large  number  of  plants  varying  more  oi 
less  in  colour.  Neither  of  the  plants  of  the  more  tvpical  Lc 
Martineti  were  so1  highly  coloured  as  the  fine  variety  abov. 
mentioned.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  variatioi 
amongst  the  varieties  of  Miltonia,  but  none  of  them  had  i 
ceived  special  names.  Oncidium  macranthrum  and  0.  Alex 
andrae  carried  fine  spikes  of  flowers  ;  the  last  named  had  flower 
of  a  very  rich  dark  chestnut  brown.  Very  chaste  and  pretty  wen 
the  light-coloured  flowers  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  azurea,  the  lip  u 
which”  was  beautifully  marbled  with  pale  blue  or  mauve.  Ai 
tin  com  m  on  plant  was  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  having  the  li] 
striped  and  marked  with  crimson  on  a  white  ground.  (Silvei 
Gil't  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clar. 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  collection  o 
Sobralias  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers  S.  Wiganiae  was  notabk 
for  the  size  and  round  form  of  its  flowers,  all  the  segments  o 
which  were  tinted  with  chrome-yellow  in  places.  The  pale  Lila, 
lip,  had  a  rich  golden  blotch  in  the,  throat.  S.  Veitchii  auieaex 
hibited  very  variable  tints  of  white  and  yellow  in  differen 
flowers.  In  one  instance  all  parts  of  the  flower  were  of  a  decide, 
yellow,  the  lip  being  darkest.  In  other  blooms  the  white  shad, 
prevailed.  Others  shown,  by  him  were  S.  macrantha,  S.^xantlio 
leuca,  and  S.  sangninea.  Very  fine  also'  was  Cypripediun 
Godefroyae  leucochilum,  with  a  white  lip.  (Silver  Banksiai 

M Reginald  Young,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Tiros.  J.  Poynty),  Seffor 
Park,  Liverpool, 'exhibited  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  named  C 
Ulton  (lawrenceanum  x  sanderianum). 

The  Hom.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill) 
Tring  Park,  Tring,  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  Mauve  Queen,  Ton 
Park"  variety,  having  darker  coloured  sepals  and  petals  than  tin, 
type,  and  a  beautiful  velvety  crimson  lip. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 


Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea 
xhibited  a  large  semi-circular  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
lacked  up  by  the  tall-growing  Carnation  Wm.  _  Robinson  an, 
ittle  croups  of  C'annas.  The  Malmaison  Carnations  included  , 
arce  number  of  named  varieties  in  most  of  the  leading  colours 
Amongst  those  we  noted  the  rose-coloured  Mrs.  Trelawny,  tli. 
rarlet  Robert  Burns,  the  blush  Gemma,  three  scarlet  one 
lamed  respectively  John  Coles,  Prime  Minister,  and  Ivanho 
7ery  good  also  were  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  de  Satge  King  tbcai 
. .  Wales  Tli  ora  fa  nale  blush  variety),  Albion  (sihei. 
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>rincess  of  Wales,  Thora  (a  pale  blush  variety),  Albion  (silver j 
ose  and  scarlet),  Lady  Rose,  of  a  beautiful  satiny  rose,  an, 
arious  others.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hi  I  ,  ex 
ibited  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  such  a 
iephiniums,  Lilies,  Gaillardias,  Oenotheras,  Campanula 
rises  Phloxes,  and  the  giant  bellflower  Ostrowskia  magnmea 
le  also  had  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  Water  Lilies  staged  in  tn 
oxes  or  trays  holding  water.  Very  conspicuous  were  Njanpnae 
rarliacea  chromatella  with  broad  petals,  N.  Gladstone!  bavin: 
ery  broad  white  petals.  Very  fine  also  was  N.  marliacea  aim, la 
rith  large  nearly  white  flowers,  and  usually  reckoned  amongs 
he  very  largest  flowered  of  the  Water  Lilies.  The  part  } 
xpanded  flower  measured  over  6in.  in  diameter.  Hie  carnnn 
nd  rose  tints  of  N.  lucida  were  very  charming.  N.  sphaero 
arpa  carnea  had  much  smaller  but  nearly  white  flowers.  Ot  n 
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veil-known  varieties  were  also  well  represented.  (Silver 

3  The  •Junofloris  Department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  London, 
\\  C  had  a  stand  of  their  remarkable  preparation  for  preserv¬ 
er  cut  flowers  in  water.  A  little  of  it  in  water  has  the  effect 
>f “reviving  drooping  or  fading  flowers  when  cut  and  placed  m 

^Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  12  and  16,  Coleman  Street,  London, 
E.C.  exhibited  “  Vails’  Beetlecute,”  a  white  powder  acting  as  a 
Jait  ’  and  containing  an  ingredient  which  destroys  any  cock- 
oaches,  beetles,  and  other  creeping  and  crawling  vermin  in  the 
jtove  and  green  house.  This  powder  when  placed  in  houses 
should  be  put  on  a  piece  of  slate  or  glass  in  order  to  keep  it  dry. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Climpson,  Harpenden, Herts,  exhibited  the  “  Sanlac 
Label-holder,”  which  consists  of  strong  wire  bent  in  such  a  way 
is  to  hold  the  label  horizontally. 

Mr.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  S.W. , 
exhibited  the  patent  lawn  boots,  which  may  be  put  on  ponies 
used  for  drawing  the  mowing-machine  to  avoid  cutting  up  the 
«rass. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
i  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  consisting  of  early- 
tiowering  Gladioli,  Japanese  Irises,  grasses  for  the  edge  of  ponds, 
etc.  The  early-flowering  Gladioli  were  most  numerous  in 
variety,  and  constituted  the  principal  feature  of  the  group.  Very 
line  were  G.  1’ Unique,  Airs.  Macintosh,  Victor,  Blushing  Bride, 
The  Bride,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Imperialis,  Peach  Blossom,  and 
favourite. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  a  tine  exhibit  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  pits  and  Campanula  pyramidalis.  The  Sweet  Peas  were 
notable  for  their  dwarf  habit  and  free  flowering  character.  Few, 
if  any,  of  them  were  more  than  2J,ft.  in  height.  Very  fine 
varieties  were  Gorgeous,  Miss  Willmott,  Mars,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  and  Sadie  Burpee. 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Ken¬ 
sington,  W.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cacti  of  various  sizes. 
Some  of  these  were  exhibited  in  model  greenhouses,  and  others 
in  thimbles  of  the  smallest  size. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  set  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Iris  Monieri  I 
orientals  gigantea,  and  I.  ochroleuca.  He  also  had  some 
shrubs  m  bloom,  including  Weigela,  Crimson  Rambler  Roses, 
and  dwarf  white  Polyantlia  Rose  Schneewittchen.  He  also  had 
a  nne  double  Delphinium  named  Lavoisseur. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wakefield,  58,  Hendon  Street,  London,  S.W.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  stand  with  samples  of  the  now  well-known  Floral  Aid. 
these  metallic  stands  are  placed  in  bowls  or  other  ornamental 

form  mC°n  i!UilniWafcer’  and  the  fl0ral  device  111  any  desired 
skid  feb6abUllt  ?P  °n  AtheSe  stands  according  to  the  taste  and 
these  staJds  eC°r  °r‘  f&W  tiowers  S°  a  lonS  way  with 

collection  li  <Jeal,aild  Sons’  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  large 

nection  of  Sweet  Peas  set  up  m  vases.  They  contained  ?n 

WaSlesL°Heitl0M  ieT^P  c]loice  varieties  as  Prince  of 

Sard  of  Ymk  ti  La(ty  Sueen  Victoria,  Prince 

and  others  '  BlanChe  *ei'17’  Apple  Blossom>  Gorgeous, 

hitofTS'  Cutbush  alld  Son,  Highgate,  London  N  ex 

Ehn  Diadem  °f  b°rder  Garn.tioE,  "nctding 

appearance^ Th  ^a  yel  gr°Und  Carnations  of  handsome 
received  Fn  A  ^  had  anether  variety,  Shiela,  which  recently 
Se  Queen  On  °f  0t£&T  ver>'  varieties  were 

Wolverton  with  ?  M^’  Wlth  carmine-rose  flowers,  Lady 

yellow  aronnd  ^p-  +lge  Sa  monT°Se  flowers-  Morgiana  is  a 
very  pretty  Thl  I  ,'  ?  slendeT  crimson  wire-edge,  and 
be/0Pf  mLI  ?  also  had  the  well-known  Cecilia  and  a  num- 

Sson  ieScnln?  Vf  Tevtles-T  Z017  Pecullal'  was  the  dark 
not  at  -ill  f  11  <d  P,<jn  J°bn,  also  a  border  variety,  and 
msy  sea"  et  I  “m°fl  m  tbe  matter  "f  colour.  A  stand  of  the 

1tt‘Svreied  V‘nety  ”‘metl  Munk  veTy 

(To  be  continued. ) 


BurLvont™^'?  CnciiARp.-Tt  was  lately  reported  that  th 
°rchard>  near  Malong,  Australia,  has  hern 


ri  th2’r^  Sow  rs  AM 

rhe  orchard  Fruit  ,COTnZa^ 


The  mvlnvri  tne  -Burrawong  fruit  Company 

trees  The  n!  '? 8f°  acrcs’  and  was  Panted  with  80,00 
fruit  tree  Seated  tES  °f  frei«htag«  *o  “a^et  an 

»*•  «»  Gt  orlSt  t  S0nmen‘  °* 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Cardief  Show. — 
A  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Cardiff  and 
County  Horticultural  .Society  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Cardiff,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Dr.  De  Vere  Hunt  presiding.  It  was 
intimated  that  the  show  would,  on  the  first  day,  July  22nd,  be 
visited  by  a  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  which  would  be  headed  by  the  Right 

Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

*  *  * 

The  1903  (Sweet  Pea  Show. — Evicted  from  the  site  of  their 
former  yearly  displays,  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold 
their  third  grand  exhibition  at  London’s  popular  resort,  Earl’s 
Court,  on  the  15th  anJ  I6th  inst.  On  both  days  the  spacious 
Prince’s  Hall  at  the  Warwick  Road  entrance,  picturesquely 
arrayed  with  countless  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  will  be  open  entirely  free  to  visitors  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Eire  Exhibition.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  prizes 
offered  in  the  recognised  classes,  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society’s 

Silver  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  finest  novelty  of  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Nottingham  Garden-holders’  Association. — The  tenth  of  a 
series  of  lectures  took  place  the  other  week  in  Councillor  A. 
Page’s  garden,  B  334,  Hunger  Hills.  Mr.  Councillor  A.  Page 
presided,  and  introduced  Air.  Smith,  lecturer  for  thei  County 
Council.  Air.  Smith  in  his  lecture  dealt  with  the  preparing  of 
soil  before  planting  fruit  trees.  He  then  spoke  at  great  length 
of  the  pruning  of  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  securing  cuttings  and  raising  trees.  His  remarks  on  the 
cultivating  of  Strawberries  were  much  appreciated,  numerous 

questions  being  asked  and  answered  very  satisfactorily  to  all. 

*  *  ■* 

Kingstown  Rose  Show. — The  annual  Rose  Show,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  was 
held  in  the  buildings  of  the  new  Pavilion  and  Gardens, 
Kingstown.  There  was  an  exceedingly  large  and  fashionable 
attendance  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  greatest  interest  was 
taken  in  the  exhibits,  the  quality  of  which  was  excellent,  hut 
owing  to  unfavourable:  weather  conditions  the  entries  were 
slightly  smaller  than  usual.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  day  was 
occupied  in  judging  the  exhibits  and  making  awards,  which  had 
concluded  at  two  o’clock,  when  the  show1  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Turning  to  the  exhibits  themselves,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Challenge  Plate  of  £25,  presented  by  Alessrs,  Alexander 
Dickson  and  Sons  for  a  stand  of  36  Roses,  was  won  by  Air.  F.  A. 
Millar,  of  Windsor  House,  Monkstown.  The  cup  becomes  the 
absolute  property  of  Air.  Millar,  he  having  won  the  trophy  three 
times  in  succession.  The  Challenge  Cup  given  by  Lord  Ardi- 
laun,  value  £10,  for  a  .stand  of  24  Roses,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Reginald  T.  Harris,  Killiney,  and  the  Challenge  Cup.  presented 
by  Alessrs.  West  and  Son  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  for  a  stand  of 
18  Tea  Roses,  was  carried  away  by  Mr.  Edmund  Dolier,  of  Bray. 

*  *  * 

Colchester  Rose  Show.— The  annual  show  of  the  Colchester 
and  Essex  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  came  off  with  great 
success  in  the  charming  grounds  of  East  Hill  House,  kfndly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  Alderman  C.  E. 
Egerton-Green.  The  entries:  showed  a  gratifying,  increase, 
numbering  650  against  578  last  year,  and  it  is  also  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  annual  subscribers  are  more  numerous  than  ever. 
The  show  was  held  in  magnificent  weather,  but.  this,  perhaps,  was 
rather  against  the  “  gate,”  for  the  intense  heat  apparently  sent  an 
unusual  number  of  visitors  to1  the  seaside,  and  the  admissions 
during  the  afternoon  were  hardly  up  to  the  average.  In  the 
evening  the  public  trooped  in  rapidly,  and  the  spacious  marquees 
were  crowded.  The  display  of  Roses  was  magnificent,  and  was 
declared  by  many  competent  judges  to  be  superior  to  that  at  the 
Temple  Show.  Alessrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
scored  many  conspicuous  successes.  The  decorative  Roses  shown 
in  bunches  were  quite  a  feast,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
exhibitors.  In  this  class  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  carried  off 
the  first  prize  with  a  collection  it  would  be  hard  to  rival.  The 
Roses  exhibited  by  amateurs  were  much  above  the  average,  hut 
yet  hardly  so  numerous  as  one  could  wish.  The  special  prizes 
offered  for  cut  flowers  produced  a  very  good  show  ;  the  tables  of 
pot  plants  formed  a  new  and  very  successful  feature.  The  show 
of  fruit  was  remarkably  fine,  and  included  many  superb  dishes 
of  mammoth- Strawberries  and  some  splendid  Asparagus.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Berners  and  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  were  amongst  the  most 
successful  exhibitors  of  fruit. 
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Scottish  Horticultural  Association.- — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHat-tie  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  A  paper  was  read  by 
the  secretary  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Dick,  The  Gardens,  Champ- 
fleurie,  Linlithgow,  entitled  “  Favourite  Flowers  and  Shrubs, 
and  the  Soils  which  .Suit  Them.”  Mr.  Dick  dealt  first  with 
Roses,  and  next  with  Liliums  ;  in  dealing  with  the  latter  he 
emphasised  tlhel  benefits  of  top  dressing,  and  exhibited  an  old 
stein  of  S.  platyphyllum  with  numerous  stem-roots  resulting 
from  repeated  top-dressings.  Other  flowers  dealt  with  were 
Carnations,  Cyclamens,  Lapagegias,  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
Pancratiums,  Callas,  Stephanotis,  and  Allamandas.  Among  the 
shrubs  dealt  with  were  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  C'hoysia  ternata,  etc.  Amongst  the  numerous 
exhibits  on  the  table  were- :  From  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co. , 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  eight  pots  Kalanchoe  flam  in®. a, 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit ;  from  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  The  Gardens, 
Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  vases  of  Carnations,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Uriah  Pike.  Mrs.  E.  Hanlbury,  awarded  a  Cultural  Cer¬ 
tificate  ;  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  S'handwick  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  vase  of  Carnations,  including  Royalty,  Dazzler,  Cam¬ 
bridge  White,  etc.  ;  from1  Mr.  Waldie,  Lam  out,  .two  pots  of 
Gloxinias  ;  from  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beech  Hill  Nurseries,  double 
white  Rocket  and  a  pan  of  Primula  sikkimensis  ;  from  Mr.  Chas. 
Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  blooms  of  Brugmansia 
suaveoleus ;  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  seedling  Pansies  and  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers;  from  Messrs.  Howden  and  Co.,  Inverness,  a  rayless 
golden  seedling  Viola  ;  from  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge, 
Trinity,  a  plant  of  Orchis  m-aculata. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Strawberries  were  being  sold  as  cheaply  as  twopence  a  pound 

in  London  on  the  2nd  inst. 

•*  *  ■* 

Death  oe  Mr.  C.  Cull. — The  death  was  announced  on  the 
2nd  inst.  of  Mr.  C.  Cull,  the  well-known  horticulturist,  and  for 
many  years  hon.  secretary  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Flower  Show 
Society. 

*  *  * 

Historic  Tree  in  Jeopardy. — A  fire  which  occurred  at  Sud¬ 
bury  Maced  in  jeopardy  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  Gains¬ 
borough,  the  famous  painter.  A  Walnut  tree  under  which  many  of 
his  pictures  were  painted  had  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Hole’s  Roses. — The  Vicar  of  Herne,  Kent,  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  Dean  Hole: — “The-  Deanery, 
Rochester,  June  22nd, — With  regard  to  your  query  as  to-  my 
Roses,  the  regicides  (insects  and  floods)  have  almost  done  their 
murderous  work  here  as  effectually  as  at  Belgrade.  In  my  sixty 
years’  experience  of  Rose  cultivation  I  have  never  seen-  such 
desolation.” 

*  ■-  * 

Forestry  in  Scotland. — It  is  said  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  unusually  interesting  forestry  section  at  the  show  of  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Dumfries  in  July.  The  classes  seem  to-  be  well  arranged, 
and  it  will  interest  many  to  observe  the  efforts  being  made-  to 
encourage  the  more  scientific  pursuit  of  the-  practice  of  forestry 
in  Scotland.  The  Royal  Scottish  Arbo-ricultural  Society  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  strength  anl  usefulness.  Too  many  gardeners 
neglect  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  forestry,  which  would 

often:  he  of  immense  advantage  to  them  in  their  career. 

*  *  *■ 

Potatos  Damaged  by  Frost. — Damage  to  Potatos  by  recent 
snaps  of  frost  has  been  considerable  in  certain  districts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  has  not  been  general  over  the  whole  country,  nor 
serious  enough  to  greatly  affect  the  probable  output  as  a  whole. 
Inquiries  in  Blairgowrie-  district  show  that  comparatively  little 
damage  has  been  done-.  In  the  Upper  and  Lower  Stormont  the 
crop  is  looking  splendidly,  though  rain  is  much  needed,  and  it 
is  reported  that  not-  a  blackened  haulm  is  to  be  seen.  In  the 
Muir  o’  Blair  and  Carsi-e  districts,  however,  evidence  of  severe 
frost  is  plainly  visible.  Potatos  have  certainly  suffered  to  some 
extent.  To  the  immediate-  north  fields  show  signs  of  hard  frost, 
but  reports  from  Glenshee  .and  Strathardle  state  that  little 
damage  has  been  done  there. 


Pear  Trees  at  West  Norwood  and  various  other  places  are  no 
flowering  a  second  time. 

The  Cherry  Crop. — In  South  Bucks,  owing  to  the  bad  weathe 

the  Cherry  crop  is  a  complete  failure. 

*  *  * 

The  West  Wickham  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden 
Society  has  just  been  inaugurated.  Their  first  annual  show 

to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August  19th. 

*  *  * 


Strawberries  a  Century  Ago. — English  Strawberries  wei 
being  sold  in  London  streets  for  the  first  time  this  season  on  tl 
30th  ult.  Tlie  average  price  was  sixpence  per  pound.  In  1803  tl 
fruit  was  ripe  some  ten  days  earlier,  and  was  sold  at  twopence . 
pound.  A  century  ago  the  Strawberry  was  much  smaller  tha 
it  is  now. 

*  * 


Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Protection  eor  Fruit. — Fruit  cultui 
as  an  English  industry  is  said  to-  have  suffered  severely  froi 
foreign  competition,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  reply  to  a  quei 
as  to  whether  his  scheme  would  cover  protection  for  fruit,  sai 
that  the  principle  must  be  established  before  they  entered  upo 

details,  and  that  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

•*  *  •* 


The  Gardeners’  Company. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
b-eld  at  Fishmongers’  Hall,  it  was  resolved,  subject  to  th 
approval  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  to  depos 
the  company’s  old  muniment  chest  in  the  Guildhall  Museui 
as  a  loan  exhibit.  The  recently-started  charity  fund  no 
amounts  to  over  £280.  The  Master  and  Mrs.  Burrows  will  ente 
tain  the  Court  and  Livery,  with  their  ladies,  at  Ladywoot 
Orpington,  Kent,  on  Thursday,  July  23rd. 

*  *  * 


- yyuaxnlylu  .-a. - JLVJ.I.  u.  VV  . 

memiber  of  the  Westminster  City  Council,  and  a  member  of  th 
“rn)  of  Messrs.  W.  Dennis  and  Sons,  of  Kirton,  Lincolnshirt 
probably  the  largest  potato  growers  in  the  kingdom,  states  the 
during  the  year  ending  May,  1902,  his  firm  consigned  to  Americ 
-Potatos  the  duty  on  which  totalled  nearly  £14,000.  Messrs 
emus  and  Sons,  who  are  recognised  as  Potato  kings  in  Lincoli 
s  ne,  gave  the  whole  of  the  Potatos  consumed  at  the  gre; 
dinners  given  to-  the-  London  poor  in  connection  with  the  King 
Coronation,  which  it  was  estimated  cost  th-e-m  £1  000 

■  *  *  * 

High  Prices  for  Fruit  and  Flowers.— Fruit  growers’  hope 
have  blos-somed  with  the  sunshine.  Gooseberries,  the  mo< 
plentiful  fruit  of  the  season,  fetched  as  much  as  £25  a  ton  tli 
other  week  £30  to  £40  having  -been  paid  for  large  berries  ear  1« 
m  tne  month.  -It  is  many  years,  since  Gooseberry  growers  ha 
a  more  profitable  time.  Indoor  Strawberries  have  sold  for  ' 
much  as  6s.  a  pound  wholesale,  and  outdoor  varieties  ha\ 
c  laaiged  hands  at  jn’ices  ranging  uji  to  eighteenpence.  As  th: 
latter  figure  represents  £160  a  ton,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  tw 
ons  of  fruit  from  a  well-kept  acre-,  it  is  easy  to  understand  th; 
Strawberry  growing  has  proved  very  remunerative  this  yea: 
although  Bie  fruit  is  new  plentiful  at  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  poun 
wholesale-.  Flowers  have  made  very  large  prices.  “Last  wee 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  trade,”  sai 
a  dealer  at  Covent-  Garden  recently.  “Lilies  of  the  Valley  wei 
sold  at  fro-m  15s.  to  21s.  a  dozen  bunches,  Moss  Roses  at  froi 
bs.  to-  8s.  a  dozen  bunich-es,  and  Gladiolus  from  9s.  to  18s.  Tli 
puces  now  ruling  are  about.  25  per  cent,  below  these.” 

*  *  * 


Ripe  Strawberries. — -Strawberry  picking  is  now  in  full  swim 
in  a  the  gardens-  in  Surrey  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  recent  floods  and  nigh 
rests  m  other  places,  they  have  not  materially  injured  the  croi 
in  these-  counties.  Under  the-  influence  of  the  brilliant  sunshin. 
or  the  last  few  days  the  fruit  has  ripened  rapidly,  and  there  i- 
tidy  piospect  of  a  fairly  heavy  crop.  The-  berries  are  ver- 
aige,  and,  though  tli-e-  total  yield  per  acre  will  not  be  so  grea 
as  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptionally  good  season,  the  grower- 
y  *  lfn  e  ho  reason  to  complain  if  they  are  favoured  with  a  con 
tmuance  of  the  fine  weather.  Thousands-  of  fruit-pickers  are  nov 
engaged  m  the  Strawberry  fields  in  the  Wisbech  district  and  tin 
P  en-s,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln 
shire.  Although  the  first-  crop  was,  to  a  great  extent,  spoilt  In 
mildew,  the  second  crop  of  Strawberries  is  a  good  one,  and, 
hundreds  of  tons  are  being  sent  each  evening  by  special  Great 
Eastern  trains  to  Coven  t  Garden  .and  the  South,  and  by  the  Mid 
land  and  Great  No-rt-hem  and  the  Great  Central  Railway  t( 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and1 
Glasgow,  and  other  great  centres. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branoh  of  gardening.  Questions  should  he 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Reeders  ere  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Red  Currant  and  Rufous.  (M.  McLaren.) 

The  full  address  you  ask  for  is  Caesarean  Nurseries,  Jersey. 
We  do  not  anticipate  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
Rubus  deliciosus,  as  it  is  fairly  common  in  the  south,  and  all 
large  growers  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  have  it.  We  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  catalogued  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London.  We  had  some  suspicion  that 
frost  was  the  cause  of  the  damage  to-  Pear  trees,  but  the  fruits 
were  rather  crushed  when  they  reached  us. 

Book  on  Insect  Pests  Attacking  Fruit  Trees.  (J.  Scott  and 
Co.  and  A.  T.  Stacey.) 

There  are  two  books  on  the  subject  which  we  think  would 
suit  your  purpose.  The  older  one  is  “  Manual  of  Injurious 
Insects,  and  Methods  of  Prevention,”  published  by  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London.  The  price 
rif  the  book  is  not  marked  upon  it,  but,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
it  is  5s.  A  more  recent  book  is  “  Handbook  of  Orchard  and 
Bush  Fruit  Insects,”  by  the  same  publishers.  The  price  is 
3s.  6d. ,  and,  of  course,  postage  would  be  extra.  The  latter, 
being  the  most  recent  book,  we  think  would  suit  your  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  the  other.  Both  of  them  were  written  by  the 
late  Miss  Ormerod. 

Tomatos  Affected  with  Disease.  (M.  C.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  were  affected  with  Tomato  bacteriosis, 
a  disease  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  when  the  light  is  defective,  and  cul¬ 
tivators  are  loth  to  ventilate  on  account  of  the  cold  weather 
and  the  extra  firing  it  would  necessitate.  The  specimens  we 
have  seen  suffering  in  that  way,  however,  did  not  always  col¬ 
lapse.  Unless  the  plants  were  very  bad  they  generally  grew 
out  of  it  with  the  advent  of  finer  weather.  There  is  no  real 
cme  for  it,  so  that  prevention  must  be  adopted.  The  tissues 
of  Tomatos  being  very  soft*  are  very  liable  to  a  number  of 
diseases  when  placed  under  unfavourable  conditions,  such  as 
a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  with  insufficient  ventilation  during 
dull,  cloudy,  or  wet  weather.  The  chief  antidote  to  this  is 
freer  ventilation  and  a  drier  atmosphere,  even  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  little  extra  fire  heat  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature.  At  present, 
however,  you  should  manage  to  check  the  ailment  by  giving 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
as  dry  as  possible.  Only  one  of  the  fruits  you  sent  us  was 
affected  and  dropped  off,  the  ailment  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  fruit  stalks. 

£.  L.  All  Wash  and  Yellow  Thrips.  (N.  B.) 

j  You  say  your  seedsman  sent  you  a  bottle  of  liquid  for 
fumigating  with,  but  if  it  was  liquid  it  must  also  be  suitable 
for  washing  the  plants  with.  All  that  you  would  have  to  do 
is  to  dilute  it  with  water  until  sufficiently  weak  not  to  injure 
the  plants.  This  should  be  used  by  sponging  the  plants  with 
the  liquid.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  small  brush  in  many 
cases,  in  order  to  get  inside  the  leaf  sheaths,  where  thrips 
may  be  lurking.  We  should  prefer  using  it  in  the  afternoon  if 
possible,  so  that  if  any  washing  with  clean  water  were  neces¬ 
sary  it  could  be  done  the  following  morning.  Just  now  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  select  a  bright  day, 
because  if  washed  with  the  syringe  in  the  morning  the  plants 
will  have  time  to  dry  before  night.  If  you  use  the  sponge  as 
directed  for  the  XL  All  wash,  there  need  not  be  any  moisture 
left  on  the  plants. 

Seedling  Tuberous  Begonia  Blooms.  (T.  W.  Gerard.) 

The  blooms  you  sent  were  very  good  for  seedlings.  Tire 

argest  one  was,  however,  the  best  and  most  refined.  The  others 


were  somewhat  lacking  in  quality  compared  with  the  finest 
blooms  we  see  at  exhibitions  nowadays.  You  cannot,  however, 
expect  all  the  blooms  from  a  packet  of  seed  to  be  good  or  first- 
class.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  select  the  very  finest  from 
every  packet  of  seedlings  that  you  raise,  and  gradually  dis¬ 
card  all  the  worst  of  them.  If  you  were  to  do  this  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  you  could  get  a  collection  of  first-class  varieties 
together  in  course  of  time.  The  white  one  was  certainly  suffi¬ 
ciently  double,  but  the  petals  were  not  so  broad  as  in  the  case 
of  the  scarlet  one. 

Onions  Attacked  with  Disease.  (Omega.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  attacked  with  a  fungus  named 
Peronospora  schleideniana,  and  popularly  known  as  the  Onion 
Mildew.  In  our  experience  this  occurs  most  often  in  wet  seasons, 
and  no  doubt  the  unpropitious  weather  during  June,  must  be 
held  accountable  for  your  plants  being  so  badly  affected.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  they  will  be  equally  as  bad  next  year 
unless  the  weather  is  as  unsuitable  as  it  has  been  recently.  When 
once  the  Onions  have  been  attacked  there  can  hardly  be  any  real 
cure  by  means  of  a  wash,  as  the  fungus  passes  into  the  interior 
of  the  leaves.  In  order  to  lessen  the  chance  of  attack  next  year 
we  should  advise  you  to  prepare  beds  of  ground  for  Onions  in  a 
different,  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  a  fully  exposed  position. 
Onions  want  all  the  light  possible,  and  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  drip  of  trees  or  anywhere  near  them,  because  such 
shelter  has  the  effect  of  making  the  conditions  suitable  for  the 
fungus  and  unsuitable  for  the  Onions.  Fresh  ground  in  an  open 
situation  will,  therefore,  loosen  the  chances  of  attack  next  year, 
and  if  the  weather  is  more  suitable  you  may  not  be  troubled. 
You  should  be  careful  that  the  Onions  that  are  useless,  and  being 
pulled  up,  are  not  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap,  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  brought  back  to  the  garden  again.  All  diseased 
Onions  that  you  pull  up  should  be  burnt  at  once. 

Lily  Bulbs.  (W.  S.  A.) 

The  bulbs  you  sent  us  did  not  show  any  mites  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  observe,  but  they  seem  more  likely  affected 
with  the  fungus  producing  Lily  disease,  particularly  those  which 
you  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  the  leaves  of  whicR  bore  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  fungus  attack.  Liliuin  candidum  is  very 
liable  to  destruction  in  this  way,  and  where  the  disease  has  once 
broken  out  it  is  almost  certain  to  appear  year  after  year.  The 
best  remedy  that  has  hitherto  been,  discovered  is  to  lift  the  bulbs 
soon  after  the  stems  and  leaves  have  died  down.  Clear  them  of 
soil,  and  place  them  in  a  strong  paper  bag  with  a  quantity  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  shaking  them,  up  so  that  the  sulphur  would 
pass  in  between  the  scales,  and  thereby  come  in  contact  with  as 
much  of  the  disease-  as  possible.  If  this  is  done  the  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  fresh  soil.  Before  putting  them  into  the  sulphur 
you  might  wash  them  with  water  to  get  the  soil  and  all  other 
matters  off  the  bulbs.  ^  Then  you  might  dip  them  in  a  fairly  weak 
solution  of  Condy  s  Fluid.  After  leaving  them  in  this  for  an 
hour  or  so  you  could  then  allow  the  bulbs  to  get  diy,  and  then 
apply  the  sulphur  remedy  as  above  advised.  You  mention  lift¬ 
ing  these  bulbs  for  forcing,  but  as  Lilium  candidum  resents  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  roots  we  should  dissuade  you  from  using  them 
for  this  purpose.  When  once  they  'become  established  and° flower 
well  in  any  part  of  the  garden,  we  should  leave  them  there  till 
they  get  too  crowded,  arid  do  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  way  of 
flowers.  Then  they  might  be  transplanted  in  order  to  thin  them 
out. 

Rooting  Show  and  Regal  Peargoniums.  (A.  G.  S.) 

The  best  plan  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  plants  is  to  stand 
them  out  of  doors  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  withhold  water, 
so  that  they  may  get  entirely  dry.  The  cuttings,  after  havin' 
ripened  their  wood  and  dispensed  with  a  great  deal  of  their 
superfluous  moisture,  are  then  easily  rooted  without  fear  of 
damping.  Although  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants  drop  away 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  water,  that  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
cuttings  rather  than  otherwise.  If  you  want  to  grow  on  the  old 
plants  again  they  may  be  closely  pruned  back  to  the  old  wood 
at  the  time  you  take  the  cuttings.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  m 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  stand  them  in  a  greenhouse  until  rooted, 
and  they  commence  to  grow.  You  could  then  pot  them  up  singly 
in  small  pots,  shifting  them  on  later  as  required.  TheymustVe 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  well  ventilated  during  the  winter 

Sowing  Campanula  Pyramidalis.  (G.  Holding.) 

If  seeds  are  merely  sown  now  the  plants  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bloom  next  year.  This  Campanula  requires  to  set 
strong  before  it  can  bloom.  If  sown  now,  however,  you  could 
get  plants  that  may  be  put  out  in  permanent  positions  by  October, 
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if  you  grow  them  in  boxes  in  a  cool  frame,  and  then  transplant 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  into  other  boxes  or  a  frame 
By  pursuing  this  method  the  plants  will  be  of  fair  size  by  next 
spring  but  probably  very  few  of  them  would  bloom.  Another 
year  in  the  open  ground,  however,  would  make  large  plants  ol 
them,  and  they  could  be  potted  up  in  early  spring,  so  that  you 
could  transfer  them  to  the  greenhouse  or  elsewhere  you  may  want 
them. 


Insecticide.  (H.  Arnold.) 

We  have  your  letter  before  us,  and  are  making  inquiries. 

Propagating  Pyrethrums.  (D.  M-  Wood.) 

You  can  lift  the  old  plants  in  the  autumn,  pull  them  into 
single  crowns,  and  pot  them  singly.  If  these  pots  are  piunge. 
m  a' cold  frame  for  the  winter  the  plants  will  make  early  growth, 
and  you  could  protect  them  better  from  slugs  than  if  they  were 
put  out  in  the  open  at  once.  Another  plan  is  to  wait  till  Marc  i, 
and  then  divide  the  plants  by  hand  into  moderate-sized  pieces 
planting  them  in  their  permanent  positions.  I  ie\  w  1 
scarcely  be  so  well  established  perhaps,  nor  grow  so  readily  as 
plants 'taken  out  of  pots,  nor  should  they  be  broken  into  such 
small  pieces,  unless  you  intend  establishing  them  m  pots  after¬ 
wards.*^  Pulling  them  to  pieces  by  hand  is  better  than  using 
a  knife  even,  as  you  are  liable  to  cut  many  of  the  roots.  A  spade 
should  never  be  used  in  dividing  Pyrethrums. 

Names  of  Plants.  .  i  i  n 

(Alex  Reid)  A  species  of  Colchicum,  most  probably  U 
autuiiinale,  but  you  might  look  for  it  in  September  and  send  us  a 
flower  to  make  sure.-<A.  H.)  1,  Tradeseantia  virgimana  ;  2, 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolrum  ;  3,  Inula  salicifolia  ;  4,  Campanula 
Momerata  5,  Erigeron  pihiladelphicus  ;  6,  Gaum  coccineum. 
~(B.  D. )  1.  Aconitum  variegatum  ;  2,  Acomtum  Napeiius  ;  6, 
Lathyrns  grandiflorus  ;  4,  Lilium  croceum.  (A.  D.  M.)  1,  Maxil- 
laria  tenmfolia  ;  2,  Cattleya  gaskelliana;  3  Oncidium  pumi- 
lum ;  4,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  ;  5,  Masdevallia  lgnea.— 

(R  J  W.)  1,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  2,  Genista  aetnensis  ;  3, 
Spiraea  ariaefolia  ;  4,  Rhus  C'otinus  ;  5,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  6, 
Veronica  Traversii. — {F.  West)  1,  Papaver  nudicaule  ;  2,  Gladio¬ 
lus  septum  ;  3,  Hemerocalis  fulva  ;  4,  Clematis  integnfolia ;  4, 
Sednni  sarmentosum  variegatum  ;  5,  Alyssum  maritimum 

variegatum  ;  6,  Sedum  album. — (H.  Gray)  1,  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  semiduplex  ;  o, 
Spartium  junceum  ;  4,  Rosa,  rugosa  alba  ;  5,  Cotoiieastei  Simonii. 

_ (I).  B.  W.)  1,  Aquilegia  chrysantha  hybrid  ;  2,  Iris  xiphioides  ; 

3,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  var.  ;  4,  Lychnis  chalcedonica ;  5, 
Allium  moly  ;  6,  Spiraea  palmata. — (T.  Wallis)  1,  Cotoneaster 
frigida  ;  2,  Spiraea  tomentosa  ;  3,  Oxalis  floribunda  ;  4,  Lilium 
umbellatum  ;  5,  Veronica  longifolia  ;  6,  Senecio  macrophyllus. 

Communications  Received. 

Kelway  and  Son. — E.  E.  Hawes. — J.  R. — A.  T‘.  P. — H.  W. — 
A  D.  M.—  J.  G.— H.  E.  D.— A.  B.  M.— W.  W.  D.— R.  S,— 
_W.  R,— F.  R.  H.  S. — E.(  A.  R. — W.  M.— A.  R.  G.— A.  M. 
—J.  r.  D.— R.  M. — T.  H.— H.  F.  R,—  E.  M. 
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JULY. 


9th. — Bath  Rose  Show.  Wood- 
bridge  Rose  Show.  Eltkam 
Rose  Show. 

10th. — Ulverston  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

11th. — Manchester  Rose  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

14th. — Cambridge  Summer  Show. 

15th. — National  Rose  Society’s  N. 
Show  at  Glasgow.  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists.  Ips¬ 
wich  and  East  of  England 
Summer  Exhibition.  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society’s  Grand 
Exhibition  (two  days).  Form- 
by  Rose  Show.  Thornton 
Heath  Rose  Show.  Notting¬ 
ham  Horticultural  Exhibition 
(two  days). 

16th.  —  Weybridge  Gardeners’ 
Summer  Exhibition. 

21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 


National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days).  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Show. 

23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th.— Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (two 

days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 


20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Strathearn  Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 
25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 
26th.— King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days) . 

27th.— Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

51(3. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th.— R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

2gth—  R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  days1 
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OCTOBER 


3rd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (three 
days). 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


NOVEMBER. 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

7th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th. — Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees.  National  Chry¬ 


santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  r  ruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Winchester 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Liver¬ 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Chesterfield 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days)  (probably). 

12th.— King’s  Lynn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days).  Put¬ 
ney  and  Wandsworth  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Parkstone  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Jersey 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

13th. — Blackburn  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days) .  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 


Linnean  Society  of  London,  June  18th,  1903. 

A  New  Species  of  JEschyxanthus. — Mr.  C.  H.  W  right,, 
A.L.S.,  exhibited  seeds  of  a  new  species  of  iEschynanthus,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  paper  subsequently  read.  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  re 
called  the  fact  that  the  four  sections  of  the  genus  still  main¬ 
tained  were  established  by  Robert  Brown. 

Small  Flowered  Primrose. — Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.,  showed* Specimens  of  a  variety  of  the  Primrose,  Primula 
vulgaris,  Huds.,  with  remarkably  small  flowers,  to  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  the  varietal  name  Chloe.  Dr.  Rendle  made  a  short 
observation  on  this  exhibition. 

Strange  Behaviour  of  Corypha  elata. — A  photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  Waby  was  shown,  and  an  extract  from  his  letter  re¬ 
ceived  with  it  was  read,  stating  that  two  specimens  of  Com  pha 
elata  in  the  Georgetown  Botanic  Gardens,  of  similar  age  and 
planting,  were  photographed  ;  one  had  followed  the  normal 
course,  flowered,  fruited,  and  died  ;  the  other,  instead  of  flower¬ 
ing,  had  developed  a  secondary  crown  of  leaves. 

The  Cowtiiorpe  Oak. — Mr.  Frederick  D.  Ogilvie,  of  Harro¬ 
gate,  had  sent  for  exhibition  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the  Oow- 
thorpe  Oak,  taken  in  1902,  thus  bringing  down  the  record  one 
year  later  than  the  photographs  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton  on 
February  19th  last  at  the  general  meeting  held  on  that  day. 

Proliferous  Geum  rivale. — The  Rev.  John  Gerard,  S.J., 
F.L.S.,  showed  a  fresh  specimen  of  the  proliferous  form  of  Geum 
rivale,  which  he  had  received  from  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  a 
few  days  before.  The  President  contributed  some  remarks  on 
the  teratological  significance  of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  and 
the  need  of  caution  in  drawing  conclusions. 

New  Chinese  Plants. — The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Dunn,  on  “  New  Chinese  Plants,”  and  was,  in  his  absence,  read 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright.  In  this,  descriptions  of  over  70  new 
species  are  given,  founded  on  specimens  collected  chiefly  m 
Yunnan  by  Dr.  A.  Henry  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  ;  amongst  them 
are  a  Magnolia  and  a  Bombax,  each  of  which  was  seen  on  one 
occasion  only,  and  then  as  a  solitary  tree.  A  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  synonymy  of  the  nine  species  of  Cryptoaeniopsis, 
Dunn,  a  genus  of  Umbelliferae,  in  which  the  secondary  branches 
of  the  inflorescence  are  cymose,  not  umbellate  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  order.  Eleven  new  species  of  Senecio  are  described, 
bringing  the  total  now  known  from  China  up  to  129.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  diversity  in  habit  which  they  present  ;  one 


has  radical  leaves  much  resembling  those  of  the  common  Ivy, 
and  in  another  each  capitulum  bears  a  solitary  flower. 

Two  species  of  iEschynanthus  are  described  by  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley,  one  of  which  adds  a  second  species  to  the  section 
Microtricliium,  distinguished  by  the  short,  solitary  hair  at  each 
end  of  the  seed. 

A  new  genus  of  Cyrtandraceae — Rhabdothamnopis,  Hemsl. — 
is  described  ;  it  is  allied  to  Streptocarpus,  but  has  the  shrubby 
habit  of  the  New  Zealand  Rhodothamnus  Solandri,  A.  Cunn. 

Germination  of  Davidia  involucrata. — In  the  absence  of  tb) 
author,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright,  A.L.S.,  read  a  short  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  on  the  germination  of  th  ) 
seeds  of  Davidia  involucrata.  The  fruit  has  an  exceedingly  hard  , 
bony  endocarp  or  “  stone,”  enclosing  usually  a  number  of  seeds', 
and  causing  wonder  how  they  can  free  themselves  for  germins  • 
tion.  A  gardener  obtaining  the  fruit  for  the  first  time,  with  l 
view  to  propagation,  would  probably  try  to  extract  the  seeds  to 
accelerate  germination  ;  this  he  would  find  no  easy  task  ;  but 
on  committing  the  fruits  to  the  earth  he  would  soon  discover  an 
admirable  natural  provision  for  freeing  the  seeds  so  far  that 
germination  can  proceed.  Under  the  influence  of  moisture,  a 
portion  of  the  back  of  each  cell  (carpel)  separates  and  falls  away 
in  the  form  of  a  valve  or  shutter,  revealing  a  portion  of  the 
seed.  The  radicle  soon  begins  to  grow,  and  in  due  time  reaches 
the  ground,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  plantlet  frees  itself 
and  commences  an  independent  existence. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  L.S.,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
F.L.S.,  offered  some  remarks. 

Leaves  of  British  Grasses. — The  last  paper  read  was  in 
abstract,  entitled  “  Oni  the  Anatomy  of  the  Leaves  of  British 
Grasses,”  by  L.  Lewton-Brain,  B.A.,  F.L.S.  The  author  alluded 
to  the  work  on  this  point  by  Duval-Jouve,  Guntz,  Schwendener, 
Pee-Laby,  and  Raunkier.  '  The  present  paper  is  the  result  of 
testing  the  classification  of  leaf-structure  devised  by  Professor 
Marshall  Ward.  Four  main  types  are  recognised  :  —(1)  Leaves 
in  which  the  upper  surface  is  flat  or  nearly  so  ;  (2)  the  upper 
surface  marked  by  distinct,  though  not  very  high,  ribs  ;  (3)  the 
upper  surface  marked  by  very  distinct  and  high  ribs  ;  and  (4 
the  upper  surface  reduced  to  a  mere  fold  in  an  almost  solid  leaf. 
Observations  are  recorded  on  the  epidermis,  vascular  bundles 
bundle-sheaths,  mechanical  tissues,  and  chlorophyll-containin'  j 
tissue.  Then  follow  descriptions  of  the  grasses  examined,  r 
classified  according  to  the  characters  presented,  as  noted  above, 
and  the  paper  closes  with  a  consideration  of  the  structure  as 
influenced  by  environment. 


Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G. 

In  the  King’s  Birthday  Honours  List  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  name  of  Dr.  Daniel  Morris,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  and  formerly  of  British 
Honduras.  Before  setting  out  on  the  latter  mission  he  was 
assistant  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  about  the 
same  time  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  to  which  he  rendered  signal  service  at  a  time 
when  its  affairs  were  in  a  less  flourishing  condition  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  At  the  present  time  he  is  strenuously  engaged  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  West  Indies  by  instructing  the  inhabitants 
in  the  science  of  agriculture,  to  enable  them  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  those  islands.  Sir  Daniel  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 


Home-Grown  Bulbs  in  Lincolnshire. 

Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  Mr.  T.  Kime,  of  Mareham- 
le-Fen,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  is  still  very  busy  taking  up  his 
Tulips.  He  has  now  under  cultivation  nearly  three  acres,  com¬ 
prising  a  stock  of  about.  600,000  bulbs  of  130  different  kinds.  We 
have  received  samples  of  his  single  Tulips,  White  Swan  and 
Couleur  Cardinal,  and  we  must  say  that  never  have  we  seen  finer, 
better  grown,  or  healthier  bulbs.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
Dutchman  may  beat  us  in  growing  Hyacinths,  hut  he  certainly 
cannot  do  better  than  we  can  in  growing  Tulips  and  Daffodils. 
Mr.  Kime  this  year  will  take  up  3,000,000  (three  million)  of 
Daffodils  or  Narcissi,  a  good  many  of  which  are  going  to  Holland. 
He  will  have  for  sale  20  tons  of  double  whites  alone.  W’e  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Kime  how  the  Northern  Star  Potato  is 
getting  on. 
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Wm.  COOPER’S  CATALOGUE  —  250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


1|uosis*ra(™ocre 

GooDsMlrtfACTORED 
<v«o  ^uppueD 


— -^§hcw  G<P*««I>S 

1  Kt>rrRo»iiUw»<*iE. 


H7n>ttS.0u>Kt«TKcia.SE. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
r--  of  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 

-r-\\  Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 

'  Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap¬ 

paratus,  Sundries,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  ever 
published,  which  has  cost'  several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  416  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions.  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 


SPAN  ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 

...  Substantially  con- 

MjQ  structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
„  .  all  necessary  ironwork, 
ip”  stages  for  each  side,  good 
SB?  i6oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  lor 
„  ^  _  ...  _  .  .  erection. IPainted.  Every¬ 

thing  complete.  7ft.  by  5ft.  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft  by  5ft.  £3  5s  ; 
fift  bv  6ft  £3  158.;  10ft.  by  /ft.,  £4  10s.,  12ft.  by  8tt., 

£5  15sy;  15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  10..  :  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  15*. _ 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un- 

v - v  glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d. ",  5ft. 

by  3ft.  6in.,  2s.  6d.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is-^d. 


RUSTIC  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


No.  192— £3  10s.  No.  194— £5.  No.  188— £4. 


„  .  rin.,  zs.  ou.;  siu.  uy  on.,  zo.  ^ j 

each.  Glazed  21oz.,  6ft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.,  7s.  od.; 
4ft.  by  3ft.,  6s.;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  4s. 


210^  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Sizes- kept  in:  Stock:— 8  by  6, 
9  bv  7  10  by  8,  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 

11  bv  10  12  by  10,  IT  by  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10, 13  by 

11  18  by  11, 14  by  12,  16  by  12, 18  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  by  13, 

18  by  14,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  20  by  16,  20  by  18,  22  by  18,  24  by 

18 ;  per  200ft.  Box  (package  included),  28s.  Every  size  in 
stock.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


REV.  F.  W.  MASON  recommends 

Lambert,  Head  Gardener  nearly  fiveyeais ;  thoron;  v 
trustworthy  ;  good  knowledge  of  orchids  ;  good  all-ro  d 
man;  first-rate  at  cyclamen,  primulas,'  chrysanthemi;, 
tomatos,  vines,  and  wreaths ;  married.— Firs,  Warwick.'  l) 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS— Wanted  a 

Situation  in  a  good-class  nursery  (any  branch  of  r- 
tieulture),  or  with  firm  of  -exporters ;  can  correspond  n 
German.— P.  II.,  51,  St.  Andrew’s,  Uxbridge.  > 


SITUATION  VACANT. 


MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


>To.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu- 
—  cumbers,  &c. ,  in  summer. 

Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 

lights  2in.  thick,  glazed  21oz.  glf3S-  ,PalUteTI'l<?tCOm*'.  m 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  3ft ,  15s.  ,  4ft.  by  3ft  ,18s  6ft. 
bv  4ft ,  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  30s. ,  8f t.  by  4ft„ 
36s  ;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three-light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  f-Span  Hoof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  List. 


WANTED. — For  the  Workhouse,  ‘Hh 

Street,  Poplar.— A  Gardener  and  Handy  Ha- 
Apply,  between  10  and  12  any  morning,  to  the  Master  ahe 
above  address.  _  5) 


agricultural  llcmtmni'l 


W.  COOPER,  LTD.,  751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horti-I. 
ture,  and  Co-operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  bj 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthiy.  Subscription  per  annum  is 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  he 
Advertising  Manager— 92,  Long  Ache,  London,  W.O. 


GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIO! 


AMERICAN  CARDENINC. 


Established  over  half  a  century. 

Ef  lited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 


Is®  red  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub- 
scrib  rs,  for  8s.  per  year. 


1  ddress— JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  New  York; 


To  Readers  and  Subscribers. 


COPIES  OF 


THE  GARDENING  world 


CONTAINING 


Coloured  Plates 


March  14 — New  Chinese  Primulas. 

28. — New  Decorative  Rose,  “  Chameleon. 

April  4— Coleus  thrysoideus. 

11— A  Group  of  Pitcher  Plants. 

]g— The  New  Oestrum  Smithii. 

25— Japanese  Pigmy  Tree. 

23 — Saxifraga  Grisebachii  and  a  Group  of 
Alocasias. 

30 — Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundiliorum, 

6 — Group  of  Caladiums. 

20— Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 

J uly  4 — Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote, 


AT  the  64th  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIU 

DINNER,  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms.  3 tel 
Metropole,  W.C.,  ou  .Tune  24  last,  the  Earl  of  Warcx 
m  the  Chair,  the  following  Subscriptions  and  Dona  a; 


were  announced : — 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  (President)  ... 
THE  BARON  SCHRODER  .. 


£  d. 


A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 


It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  afTectin  e 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 


Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 


The  CARNATION: 


M 


Jui 


may  he  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2Jd. 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
plication  should  he  made. 


MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


Its  History,  Properties 
and  Management, 


THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK . 

„  ,,  (Annual  Sub.)  ... 

ARTHUR  W.  SUTTON,  V.M.H . 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

ke  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
rsday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
,  irday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
I,  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
had  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

ubscription-s  and  Advertisement  Orders 
I  ild  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
t  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
iques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
able  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
s  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 

k’  .  ' 

etters  for  publication,  specimen,  for 
ing,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
s  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
.ddressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
s  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
ress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
sion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
ials,  or  a  nom  de  plume ,  will  be  used,  if 
red. 

H0T0GRAPHS  AND  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. — 

Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
>hs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
imens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
y  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
rld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
red,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
inctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
j  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
yright  will  be  dealt  with. 
tETURN  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
ns.— The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
tributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
are  return. 

Tones  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
fication  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
ig  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
fy  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
oded  alteration  of  address. 
he  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
It  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,”  and  the 
•phone  Number  is  997,  Holborn- 

3MMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
iSSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
1LISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
t TDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent 
stitution. 

ie  little  book  containing  the  report  of 
ommittee,  with  the  list  of  subscribers!,  is 
before'  us.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over 
©port  of  the  committee  and  the  finan-i 
statements,  as  we  have  given  them  all 
e,  but  we  think  the  complete  account 
l  while  bringing  before  the  notice  of  our 
M’s.  It  contains  also  a  list  of  pensioners 
>  January,  1903,  and  is  now  a  wonder- 
lengthy  list.  The  list  of  candidates 
were  successful  at  the  last  election  and 
the  unsuccessful  ones  at  the  last  elec- 
are  here  published,  together  with  the 
rer  of  votes  which  the  latter  have 
dy  gained  and  their  recommendations 
.ection.  A  description  is  given  of  the  in¬ 


vested  funds  of  the  institution.  so.  that  those 
interested  in  these  things  may  know  how  the 
funds  are  disposed  and  what  they  are  earn¬ 
ing.  The  list  of  subscribers:  is  now  a  fairly 
lengthy  one,  but  we  note  that  the  number 
of  those1  who1  give  donations  bulks  very 
largely  by  comparison  with  those  who.  are 
actual  subscribers,  and  at  present  they  are 
certainly  the  mainstay  of  the  institution.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that,  a  greater  number  of 
gardener’s,  should  subscribe  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion,  and  also  make  provision  for  themselves 
in  ca.se  of  a  rainy  day.  Should  that  rainy 
day  never  come  they  need  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  number  of  auxiliaries  has 
now  increased  to.  seven,  and  is  an  index  of 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  provinces  to  sup¬ 
port  this  old-established  and  highly  needful 
charity. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

The'  question  of  the  longevity  of  seeds,  has 
long  been,  a  burning  question,  and  however 
much  scientific  men  might  desire  to  settle 
it,  the  shortness  of  human  life  is,  and  has 
always  been,  a  bar  against  undertakings  of 
the  kind  by  individuals.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn,  however,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  Agricultural  Department  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  a.  series  of  experiments  with  the 
view  of  testing  how  long  it  is  possible  for  the 
different  kinds  of  seeds  to  live.  Some  public 
department  is,  we  think,  the  best  authority 
for  this  kind  of  work,  a,s  it  gives  some  assur¬ 
ance  that,  the  experiment®  will  be  parried  on 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  so  as  to  test 
the  question  thoroughly  before  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  abandoned.  About  102  different 
kinds  of  seeds'  have  been  selected  for  these 
experiments,  representing  109  species, 
eighty-four  genera,  and  twenty-four  natural 
orders.  Even  these,  we  think,  could  be 
greatly  extended  to'  the  advantage  of  science. 
As  it  is  they  include  seeds  of  field  and  garden 
plants,  as  well  as  grass  and  noxious  weeds. 
Unimportant  as  the  latter  may  seem,  they 
are  very  relevant  to  the  subject,  as  a.  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  length  of  their  life  in  the  soil 
would  give  some  idea,  whether  it  was  possible 
by  laying  down  land  to  pasture  for  a  good 
number  of  year's  to  kill  out  the  weeds  with 
which  any  particular  field  may  be  infested. 
In  the  case  under  notice  200  seeds  of  some 
of  the  species  have  been  taken,  but  in  the 
case  of  Beans,  Peas,  and  Com  only  100 
seeds  have  been  utilised.  These  seeds  have 
been  mixed  with  dry  clay  and  packed  away 
in  well  baked  clay  pots,  and  these  buried 
in  heavy  clay  sod  at  depths  varying  from  6 
in.  to.  3J-  ft.  Altogether  thirty-two  sets  have 
been  buried,  and  tests  will  be  made  at  the 
end  of  one,  two,  three,  five,  seven,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
year's.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  think 
very  few  of  the  seeds  will  be  alive.  We 


should  have  liked,  however,  if  they  had 
placed  the  seeds  under  more  natural  condi¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  is  most  likely 
to  happen  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  ques¬ 
tion  will  afford  study  for  years  to  come. 

— o — 

Exeter  Gardeners’  Outing. 

The  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association,  to.  the  number  of 
ninety,  had  their  eleventh  outing  on  the  8th 
inst.  The  principal' goal  of  their  ambition 
on  this  occasion  was  Watermouth  Castle,  the 
beautiful  residence  of  C.  H.  Basset,  Esq., 
J.P.,  about  five  miles  from  Ilfracombe,  to 
which  they  journeyed  by  rail.  The  face'  of  the 
country  just,  now  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  the  party  enjoyed  the  outing  immensely 
as  they  were  whirled  through  various  fine 
estates  of  North  Devon.  On.  arrival  at 
Watermouth  Castle  the  party  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Basset  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  on  some  business.  The  party  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Turner, 
the  gardener,  who.  conducted  them  through 
the  gardens  and  grounds.  They  were  also 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Curzon,  a,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Basset.  By  the  carriage  drive  they 
noted  some  fine  specimens  of  file  New  Zea¬ 
land  Flax.  The  bell  doorway  leading  into 
the  kitchen  garden,  although  recently  con¬ 
structed,  is  of  carved  stone  collected  by  Mr. 
Basset  at  liis  other  estates  in  North  Devon, 
and  created  a.  consider  able  amount,  of  interest 
m  the  visitors.  Inside  the  garden  some 
Lemon  trees  on  the  wall  are  now  ripening 
their  fruit,  and  this  they  do  every  year. 
Under  glass,  the'  gardeners  were  pleased  with 
the  Orange  trees1,  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nec¬ 
tarine'S,  also  in  fruit.  Some  Bananas,  ripened 
about  150  to  1G0  fruits  last  year.  Here 
also  they  noted  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Arundinaria  nobilis  in  the  country,  grow¬ 
ing  alongside  some  of  the  walks,  and  some- 
where  between  1 7  ft.  and  20  ft.  in  height. 
The  Japanese  Maples  were  also  very  fine,  and 
the  gardeners,  were  much  taken  with  a.  sum¬ 
merhouse  built  of  different  kinds  of  wood 
grown  on  the  estate.  Tall  Tree  Ferns  lined 
the  walk  to  the  conservatory.  They  next 
inspected  the  hall  and  billiard  room  in  the 
mansion.  After  this  they  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  water  caves  in  tire  neighbourhood, 
and  after  entering  the  caves  the  tide  rose 
more  rapidly  than  they  expected,  so.  that 
several  of  the  party  had  to.  wade  through  the 
water,  and  ethers,  were  taken  off  by  a  passing 
fisherman.  The  drive  was  then  continued  to 
Cocmbe  Martin,  and  then  back  to  Ilfracombe 
by  way  of  Berrynarbor,  the.  interesting 
church  in  the  last  place  being  inspected. 
After  tea  and  a  stroll  round  Ilfracombe  the 
party  returned  to.  Exeter  after  a  very 
pleasant  day.  The  arrangements  were  ex¬ 
cellently  carried  out  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope, 
the  secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  the  lion, 
treasurer. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  following  on  the  heavy 
drenching  of  last  month,  has  caused  the  ground,  especially 
that  of  a  stiff,  tenacious  nature,  to  shrink  and  crack  con¬ 
siderably,  except  where  well  mulched.  Constantly  stirring 
the  surface  with  the  hoes;  and  filling  up1  the  openings:  with 
the  finest  of  the  soil  will  do  much  to>  keep  out  the  drought 
and  assist  growth.  The  value:  of  the  hoes  during  diy  spells 
of  weather  can  har  dly  be  over  estimated. 

Late  Leas. — No  crop  requires  more  attention  or  is  more 
highly  appreciated  than  late  Teas  of  the  best  quality,  and 
so  much  dejiends  on  their  management  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth  that  no*  pains  should  be  spared  to  give  them 
a  good  start.  Assuming  that  the  trenches  were  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  seed  sown  as  advised  m  previous  calendars, 
the  last  sowing  will  now  be  well  above  the  ground,  and  the 
first  thought  sliould  be  to  ensure  each  plant  being  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  overcrowding  being  fatal  to'  good  growth. ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  plants  become  starved,  and  instead  of  continuing 
to  bear  for  a.  very  long  time,  as  they  should  during  autumn, 
they  soon  become  exhausted.  Mulch  thoroughly  between, 
them  with  half-decayed  horse-droppings,  and  thorough  drench- 
ings  of  water  should  be:  given  to  the  loots,  both  clear  and  in 
a,  liquid  manure  form,  drainings  from  the  farmyard,  well 
diluted,  being  as  good,  as  anything.  Damp  the  growths  well 
with  tepid  water  during  early  evening,  and  give  occasional 
dustings  of  sulphur  to  prevent  mildew  spreading  to  any  great 
extent;  some  sorts  are  much  more  susceptible  to  this  than 
others.  Mildew  generally  makes  its  appearance  after  sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature,,  or  when  the  roots  are  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  See  that  the  growths  are 
properly  trained  to  the  sticks. 

Shallots.  —  These  will  now  have  finished  their  growths,  and 
should  he  lifted  and  laid  out  thinly  in  a,  sunny  position  to 
finish  ripening.  In  case  of  wet,  showery  weather  setting  in, 
place  them  in  cool  vineries  or  cold  frames. 

Onions.  -Winter  varieties  should  also  be  lifted  and 
ripened ;  the  white  kinds:  are  bad  keepers  and  should  be  used 
first.  Manure  and  dig  the  ground  deeply  ready  for  another 
crop.  Spring-sown  crops  which  are  required  for  large  speci¬ 
mens  should  now  be  making  good  bulbs,  and  will  require  much 
assistance  to  build  up>  large  heavy  specimens.  Too  much 
water  can  hardly  be  given  to1  the  roots,  providing  the  ground 
has  been  well  drained  and  trenched.  Plenty  of  manure  liquid 
must  also  be  applied  for  the  next  fortnight,  and  small  doses 
of  patent  vegetable  fertilisers  also-  during  showery  weather. 
Damp  over  the  tops:  during  evening-  unless  mildew  makes  its 
appearance,  and  means  must  at  once  be  taken  to  prevent  it 
spreading.  Remove  all  infected  parts  and  bum  them  ;  dust 
thoroughly  with  sulphur  and  discontinue  damping  for  a  few 
days. 

Artichokes,  Globe. --Cut  the  heads  immediately  they  are 
of  sufficient  size  for  use;  and  store  in  a  cool  place  where  they 
will  keep  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  providing  it  is  not  too 
dark.  Apply  good  drenchmgsi  of  liquid  manure  to  the  roots, 
as  by  so  doing  at  this  season  the  plants  will  continue:  to  hear 
for  a,  long  tune  during  autumn. 

Cardoons  must  receive  plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots 
and  over-head,  as  a,  free,  quick  growth  should  now  be  made 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  mulch  between  the  plants. 

French  Beans.- — Make  another  sowing  on  a,  south  border, 
where  temporary  lights  or  some  protection  can  be  given,  if 
needed,  or,  better  still,  sow  thinly  in  cold  frames.  J uly  sow¬ 
ings  a,rei  often  of  great  service  during  late  autumn  where 
French  Beans  are  in  demand. 

Cabbage.  —  The  bed  of  this  very  important  crop  will  have 
to  he  sown  during  the  present  month,  or,  at  least,  part  of  it. 
Much  will  depend,  however,  as  to  the  locality  in  which  one 


resides  as  to:  date;  and  two  sowings  should  always  be  made 
on  finely  prepared  soil,  and  well  net  against,  birds.  There 
is  no1  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  general  purposes 
better  than  the  old  favourite,  Ellam’s  Early. 

Savoys.  -Late  plantings  of  these  are  much  more  serviceable 
than  the  earlier  ones;  and  oftentimes  those  planted  in  a  good 
open  position  at  the  end  of  July  on  manured  and  deeply  duo 
ground  will  withstand  severe  weather  much  better  than  larger 
ones.  Drumhead  is  a  capital  variety  for  planting  late.  Alloy 
a  distance  of  2  ft.  from  row  to  row,  and  18  in.  from  plant  tc 
plant.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Malinaison  Carnations. — There  are  two  methods  of  pro 
pa. gating  these  beautiful  flowering  plants,  viz.,  by  cuttings  in 
sorted  m  warmth  in  spring,  'and  by  layering  at,  this  time  ii 
frames'.  I  advise  those  who  have  a  stock  of  good  health} 
plants,  with  several  shoots  near  the  base,  to  layer  them  a; 
once;  in  order  that  the,  layers  may  become  well  rooted  befort 
winter.  I  have  had  good  results  by  layering  into  soil  on  e 
half-spent  notched  with  a,  frame  thereon.  A  layer  of  sand} 
soil  3  in.  thick  should  he  placed  in,  the  frame,  and  the  plant 
put  out  with  a  trowel,  taking  care  to  let  them  down  lov 
enough  so  that  the  shoots  to  be  layered  are  near  the  soil, 
usually  plant  them  obliquely.  Tlie  method  of  layering  i 
precisely  the  same  as  for  the  border  varieties,  and  they  a., 
readily  emit  roots.  When,  it  is,  seen,  they  are  sufficient!}; 
rooted  to  support  themselves,  sever  from  the  parent  plant 
and  pot  off  singly  into  31,-in.  pots-,  using  a  compost  of  three 
fifths  good  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil  or  peat,  and  on: 
made  up  of  mortar  rubble;  wood-ashes,  and  sharp1  silver  sand 
Use  clean  pots,  and  drain  them  efficiently.  A  pit  with  a  hot 
water  pipe  running  round  is  a  capital  plan  for  the  youm 
plants;  or,  failing  that,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
near  the  roof-glass.  Mahnaisons  are  impatient  of  a  damp 
stagnant  atmosphere.  A  temperature  of  about  45  deg.  or  5( 
deg.  during  winter  suits  them  well,  and  at  no  time  in  their 
growth  should  forcing  be  practised.  Shade  the  plants  from 
bright  sun,  and  avoid  over-watering. 

Epiphyllum  truncatuvn  — These  plants,  having  now  com¬ 
pleted  their  growth  in,  a  warm  house,  should  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  structure;  where  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  in  order  to 
mature  the  growths;  for  flowering  in,  midwinter.  Replace 
them  in  the  stove  when  cold  weather  sets  in.  There  are  severe 
garden  varieties  of  the  species,  varying  in  colour  from  pinl 
to  violet,  and  the  blossoms  are  useful  for  making  into  button 
holes  and  sprays,  as  well  as  for  the  adornment  of  the  stov, 
and  temperate  house.  Like  allj  fleshy-leaved  plants,  th; 
Epiphyllums  require  but  little  water,  either  at  the  root  o 
overhead. 

Kalosanthes  coccinea. — Cuttings  of  this  old-fashione* 

scarlet-flowering  greenhouse  plant  may  now  be  put  in,  and  i 
the  plants,  from  which  they  are  taken  have  been  standing  in 
a  partially  shaded  spot  in  the  open,  they  will  strike  roo 
quicker  than  if  they  are  soft  and  sappy.  Insert  five  cutting 
in  a.  3i  in.  pot  of  sandy,  loamy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a,  cob 
frame  that,  is  kept  close  and  'shaded.  When  nicely  rooted 
pot  on  into  32’s,  and  grow  on  gently  in  a,  frame  or  greenhouse 

Calceolarias. — Seed  of  the  herbaceous  varieties  may  con 


he:  sown,  if  not  already  done  ;  the  resulting  plants  will  flowe 
next  May.  Great  care  must  be  exercised,  as  the  seed  is  small 
Prepare  a  pan  of  rich,  light  sandy  soil,  pass  through  a  fim 
sieve,  and  water  well  with  a  fine-rosed  can  ;  then  sow  the  see: 
thinly  and  evenly  over  the  surface,  but.  do  not  cover  with  soil 
Place:  over  the  receptacle  a  sheet,  of  glass,  and  over  this  sonu 
moss,  which  should  be  kept  moist,  to  prevent  evaporation 
Remove  this  when  the  seedlings  appear.  Prick  off  when  largi 
enough  to  handle  into  other  pans,  and  afterwards  pot  off  sing  } 
and  grew  on  freely  in  a  frame. 
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Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


The'  hot,  drying  weather  we  are  experiencing  at.  the  time 
of  writing  proves  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants  after  the 
recent  deluge  of  rain,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  req¬ 
uiem  bered  that  the  surface  soil  becomes  veiy  hard  and  dry 
unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  this.  Frequent  hoeings 
will  prove  of  great  value,  as  by  keeping  the  soil  well  loosened 
a  free  growth  is  made,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead,  should  be'  given,  the  best  time  for 
this  being  evening,  when,  the  sun  has  gone  ofi  the  plants. 
Where  the  time  can  be  spared  the  practice  of  mulching  is 
inestimable,  and  for  this  purpose  old  mushroom-bed  manure, 
sifted,  long  litter,  or  similar  material  can  be  used,  as  this 
keeps  the  ground  in  a  very  moist  condition.  To  borders  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  the  like,  which  are  making  favourable 
headway,  weak  stimulant®  may  be  given,  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  to  use  being  farmyard  manure  liquid  well  diluted, 
lleliable  artificial  manures'  are  also'  good,  but  they  must  he 
used  with  discretion  and  washed  in  well  after  applying. 

The  herbaceous  borders'  are  now  looking  very  bright  where 
judicious  arrangement  has  been  studied,  and  the  advantage 
of  staking  the  plants  out,  as  I  have  before  advised,  may  be 
readily  seen  and  appreciated,  for  not  only  do  the  plants  cover 
a,  larger  space',  but  the  growths  must  naturally  be  much  better 
developed  and  the  results  finer. 

There  are  many  plants  in  flower  worthy  of  mention,  but 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  will  be  found  among  those  men¬ 
tioned  below. 


Onenothera  Youngii. — Where  good  masses  of  bright  colour 
are  wanted  this  plant  is  very  serviceable,  as  from  now  on¬ 
wards  it  produces'  plenty  of  bright  yellow  flowers  to  make  a. 
good  display.  It  is  of  upright  habit,  about  2-j,-  ft.  in  height, 
and  requires  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

Onenothera  Fraserii. — Though  this  is  the  same  colour  as 
the  above,  it  differs  greatly  from  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  better-  variety.  The  habit  is  very  branching,  so  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  flower  results,  and  it  does  not  suffer 
so  much  from  drought. 

Campanula  latifolia  alba. — In  the  back  of  the  border  this 
is  now  making  a  good  display.  It  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  this 
family  with  stiff  stems,  4  ft.  to  5  ft,  in  height,  which  produce 
large  flowers  on  the  upper  half  of  the  stalk.  Tins  is  easily 
propagated  by  divisiou,  and,  while  growing,  likes  plenty  of 
water. 

Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson.  —  In  this  we  have  a  plant  quite 
worthy  of  the  name,  it  being  one  of  the  very  best  summer 
flowering  alpines,  or  a  large  mass  makes  a  fine  show  on  the 
front  of  the  border.  The  flowers,  deep  blue  in  colour,  are 
produced  about  six  on  a  stem,  front  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  height, 
and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Spiraea  Aruncus  Kneiffii . — This  charming  variety_of  the 
common  Goat’s  Beard,  “  Spiraea  Aruncus,”  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come,  I  believe,  a  favourite  with,  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants 
when  more  generally  known.  The  finely  divided  foliage  and 
elegant  spikes  or  plumes  of  flower,  combined  with  a  healthy, 
robust  habit,  render  the  plant  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
border  or  at  the  water’s  edge. 

Anchusa  italica  superba. — Blue  flowers  are  fairly  plentiful 
at  tliis  season,  but-  in  the  above  we  have  a  blue  which  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  rest.  The  name,  superba,  is  well  deserved,  and 
no  plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  more  effective  or  more 
jeautiful  at.  the  present  time  than  this.  Young  plants  struck 
m  t  le  autumn  and  planted  last  spring  have  made  a  pyramidal 
growth,  now  flowering  freely,  and  for  cut  purposes  are  most 
useful,  having  long  stems  and  remaining  in  good  condition 
for  a  long  time. 

angustifolium  album. — Tbe  white  variety  of  the 
Willow  Herb  is  a  deservedly  popular  plant,  and  a  mass  a 
yard  or  two  m  diameter  calls  forth  much  Admiration.  Though 
no  so  free  at  the  root  as  the  common  variety,  it  can  be  divided 
occasionally,  and  thus  he  kept  well  in  bounds. 

ox  Miss  Lingard . — Few  Phloxes,  either  early  or  late 


flowering,  can  surpass  this  charming  variety,  which  is  now 
making  a.  fine  display,  the  individual  flowers  being  large, 
white,  with  a  pale  lilac  eye,  and  the  spike  large  and  well 
built.  In  the  border  grown  in  a  mass  it  is  one  of  those 
plants  one  only  has  to  see  and  then  desires  to  possess. 

Violas. —  These  are  now  producing  a  wealth  of  blossom, 
and  when  a,  border  is  devoted  entirely  to  them  and  the  colours 
well  blended  few  things  are  more  beautiful.  It  is  well  to  pick 
off  the  decayed  flowers,  or  seed-pods  will  form  and  shorten 
tiiei  flowering,  and  if  they  require  it  they  should  be  again 
pegged  down,  and  plenty  of  water  given.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 


The  Mexicali  Laelias.  — This  beautiful  section  of  winter 
flowering  plants,  comprising  such  kinds  as  L.  anceps  in  its 
varied  forms,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  gouldiana,  L.  albida,  L.  fur- 
furacea,  etc.,  should  now  be  in  full  growth,  and  will  need  eveiy 
encouragement  to  induce  them  to.  develop  them  new  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  from  the  centre  of  which  may  be  found,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  expand,  the  flower  scape.  It  is  while  the  plants  are  in 
this  S'tage  that  they  require  the  greatest  observation  to  keep 
them  clean  from  insect,  pests,  which  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter.  Plants  that  are  exposed  during  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  day  will  naturally  require  plenty  of  ventilation. 

If  the  situation  happensi  to  be  within  reasonable  distance  of 
trees  or  outside  vegetation,  during  periods  of  strong  winds, 
black  thrips  are  driven  from  their  abode®  and  are  conveyed  to 
the  roofs  of  our  house®.  With  the  free  ventilation  there  is 
nothing  to.  prevent  these  pests  reaching  the  plants,  and  if 
once  allowed  to  become  established  they  are  with  difficulty 
destroyed,  and  soon  do  sufficient  damage  to  cause  the  per¬ 
manent.  disfigurement  of  the  foliage.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  keep  the  plants  under  close  observation,  and,  as  soon  as 
observed,  fumigate  the  house  and  spray  the  plants  overhead 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  XL  All  wash.  Full  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  sun’s  rays. 

Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  freely  syringe  the  plants  over¬ 
head,  draw  off  the  roof-blinds  (where  any  are  in  use  during 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  day)  at  the.  time  of  closing,  and  allow 
a  high  temperature  with  saturation  of  atmospheric  conditions 
to  prevail  for  the.  next  few  weeks.  Unless  the  growth  reaches 
maturity  and  becomes  thoroughly  ripened,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  satisfactory  results  when,  the  flowering  season,  arrives. 

Seedling  Orchids. — Plants,  from  seed  that  were  sown  in 
February  and  March  should  now  have  reached  the  second  pot¬ 
ting  stage.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  in  previous  numbers 
of  The  Gardening  World,  I  have  done  my  best  to  point  out 
the  desirability  of  removing  young  seedling  Orchids  as  early 
as  possible  from  their  seed-bed,  and  to.  transplant  them  into 
prepared  pans  or.  single  pote.  The  sooner  the  plants  get  a 
separate  existence,  the  greater  progress'  may  be  anticipated. 

I  might  repeat  again  that  I  consider  the  best  time  to  remove 
young  seedling  Orchids  is  when  the  node  is  completed  ;  that 
is,  just  before  the  seed  leaf  is  commencing  to  form.  If  the 
small  plants  are  closely  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  at  this 
stage  they  emit  from  the  outer  centres  several  minute  hair¬ 
like  protrusions.  These  act  as  anchors  to  secure  the  plant  in 
position  until  the  leaf  has  advanced  and  the  new  roots  appear, 
when  their  function  is  completed  by  the  roots  themselves 
getting  hold  of  the  potting  compost.  If  the  young  seedlings 
are  removed  at  this  stage,  the  plants  will  have  a  double'  advan¬ 
tage,  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  greater  progress  pro¬ 
cured. 

As  soon  as  the  third  leaf  appears'  the.  plants,  if  in.  good  con¬ 
dition,  will  he  found  to  be  emitting  new  roots.  It  is  here 
again  advantage  may  he  procured  by  affording  the  plants 
reasonable  root  room,  and,  if  attended  to  when  the  young  roots 
are  appearing,  they  soon  get  hold  of  the  new  compost  and 
re-establish  themselves  without,  any  apparent  check.  Perfect 
resting  requirements  are  out  of  the  question  with  young  Orchids 
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until  they  reach :  the  flowering  stage,  after  which  they  take 
long  rests:  asi  in  the  typical  specie®.  The  potting  compost  for 
young  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  etc.,  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  peat,  leaf-soil  and  chopped  sphagnum, 
in,  equal  proportions,  with  sufficient  sand  added  to1  render  the 
compost  free  and  open.  Be  careful  only  to  spray  the  seedlings 
wherever  leaf  soil  is  used  in  the  potting  compost.  H.  J. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Melons. — Attend  to  the  fertilisation  daily  of  plants  in 
flower,  and,  as  soon,  as  it,  can  be  seen,  that  three  or  four  fruits 
are  swelling  on  a  plant,  cut  off  all  superfluous  one®,  and  pinch 
out  the  point  of  those  bearing  fruit,  securing  the  shoot  to  the 
trellis  before,  the  bine  gets  crippled.  As  soon,  as  a,  crop  has 
been  secured,  feeding  should  commence  and  be  continued  twice 
or  thrice  weekly,  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  colour¬ 
ing,  when  clear  water  only  should  be  given,  and  in  less 
quantities  than  heretofore.  Afford  full  ventilation  when  the 
weather  is  suitable,  and,  should  the  plants  give  any  indication 
of  drooping,  a,  thin  shade  during  the  brightest  hours  will  do 
very  little  harm  to  those  ripening  their  crop. 

riant,  out-  for  succession  in  fairly  heavy  loam,  with,  a  little 
mortar  rubble  and  wood  ashes:  added,  making  the  compost  very 
firm  before  planting ;  water  in  the  plants  and  shade  for  a 
day  or  two  if  necessary.  Deep  planting  isi,  I  consider,  often 
the  cause  of  canker ;  the  surface  of  the  ball  of  roots,  as  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  should  be  but  barely  covered  when  set,  out  in 
the  prepared  hillocks,  or  mounds,  as  a  thin  top-dressing  can 
occasionally  be. given  after  the  fruits  are  formed.  Unless  very 
light,  well-heated  structures  are  at  command,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  after  the  20th  inst.  These  should  ripen  from  the 
middle  of  October,  and  often,  come  in  useful  for  dessert  when, 
shooting  parties  are  held.  Wei  are  growing  the  new  variety, 
Late  Perfection,  and  it  maintains  its  name,  as  Sutton’s  Scarlet, 
Syon  House,  and  Gunton  Scarlet,  sown  the  same  time,  were 
cleared  out  quite  weeks  before  this  one,  so,  that  a  house  or 
division  should  be-  allotted  this  variety,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
extra  largei,  and  the  plant-  very  robust. 

The  Vineries. — The  earliest  forced  Vines  will  have  Been  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  crop  by  this  date,  and,  if  not  already  done, 
afford  the  foliage  a  thorough  washing  with  the  syringe  or 
garden,  engine,  not  using  too,  much  force  as  to  cut  the  principal 
leaves,  carrying  out,  this  work  each  evening  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  which  less  often  will  suffice,.  Throw  the  house  wide 
open,  and  afford  the  inside  border  a  copious  watering,  if  cm 
the  side  of  dryness.  Successional  houses,  having  ripe,  fruit 
and  those  nearing  that  stage  should  be  kept  comparatively 
cool  and  drier  than  while  the,  crops  were  maturing,  though, 
unless  the  weather  is  dull  or  wet,  the  surroundings  should  be ' 
moistened  each  morning  and  again  about  3  p.m.,  reducing  the 
amount  of  ventilation  towards  5.30,  and  during  bright  weather 
fires  may  be  dispensed  with  in,  these  structures.  Muscats 
need  a,  few  'degrees  more  warmth  than  Hamburghs,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Sweet-waters,  and  any  Vines  affected  with  that, 
horrid  pest  mealy  bug  should  he  examined  weekly,  dropping 
a  little  methylated  spirit  on  the  insects  with  a,  feather. 

Figs.-  -  Pot-trees  that  have  finished  a,  second  crop  must  be 
denuded  of  any  Figs,  that  show,  and  allowed  to  ripen  their 
growths.  Those  having  fruit  on  the  verge  of  ripening  require 
to  be  kept  diy  overhead,  but  plenty  of  underneath  moisture 
several  time®  daily  in  bright  weather.  Before  removing  the 
earliest  pot-trees  to  the  open,  the  roots  that  have  laid  hold 
of  the  plunging  material  should  be'  cut  back  by  degrees,  when, 
in  a  few  weeks,  they  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims  in  coal 
ashes.  Trees  in  borders,  with  swelling  fruit  must  have 
abundance  of  root  waterings,  and  the  foliage  kept  syringed 
mornings  and  afternoons  when,  closed.  These  trees  oftentimes' 
push  out  far  more  Figs  than  is,  necessary  for  a  second  crop,  and 
should  be  thinned  where  at  all  crowded.  This  will  allow  those 
remaining  to  swell  up  larger,  and  be  a  less  strain  on  the  trees. 


In  removing  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  much  care  is  required, 
and  a,  knife  should  sever  the  stem ;  this  will  avoid  squeezing 
the  fruit  in  any  way.  James  Matxe. 

Bictou,  Devonshire. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of."’ 

Odontoglossum  harryanum. 

A  handsome  Orchid  which  was  introduced  to  cultivation  m 
1886,  and  specifically  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Harry! 
Yeitch.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  3  in.  long,  bearing  two 
oblong-obtuse  leathery  leaves  7  in.  to  10  in.  long.  The 
racemose  scape  produces  flowers  fully  3  in.  in  diameter,  bavin; 
deep  chestnut-brown  sepals-,  marked  and  tipped  with  golden 
yellow.  The  petals  are  oblong,  having  the  basal  half  white 
traversed  longitudinally  by  bro-ad,  closely  set  mauve-purplt 
line®  ;  while  the  central  one  is  ohestnut-brown,  and  the  ape: 
yellow.  The  threedobed  lip  fades  from  white  to  pale  yellow 
its  fimbriated  crest  being  golden-yellow.  Native  of  Colombia. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni. 

An  ornamental  stove  plant  at  any  season,  its  effect  is  greath 
heightened  at  this  season,  when,  amongst,  its  rostulate  re 
curving  leaves  arei  produced  its  spikes,  of  deep  bluish-purph 
flowers.  The  spikes,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  leaves,  an 
densely  clothed  with  distichous,  imbricate  bracts,  the  oute: 
part,  of  which  is  beautifully  tinted  with  carmine.  Emerging 
between  these  bracts  are  the  flowers,,  each  of  three  shorth 
clawed,  ovate  spathulate  spreading  petals.  Native  of  Peru. 

Adenocalymna  nitidum. 

A  robust  climber  attaining  a,  height  of  fully  20ft.,  luxuriating 
in  a  peaty  compost  and  moist,  hot,  temperature.  Its  trifoliate 
tendrilled  leaves  and  racemes  of  large,  Bigonia-like,  velvety, 
rich  yellow  flowers,  lend  it  an  effect  desirable  and  imposing 
Native  of  Brazil. 

Ornithogalum  narbonense  ppramidale  (syn.  C.  pyramidale 

Probably  the  best  of  hardy  Ornithogalums,  which  in  a  bull) 
or  particularly  in  a,  mixed  border,  where  the  foliage  of  adjacent 
plants  serve  as  a.  groundwork,  is  pleasing,  useful,  and  effective. 
It  produces  spike-like,  cylindrical  racemes,  densely  set  with 
white  flowers  about,  2  ft.  high,  which,  in  a,  cut  state,  are  very 
effective  in  moderate-sized  glasses. 

Morina  Longifolia  (syn.  elegans). 

In  this  we  have  an  attractive  herbaceous  plant,  which,  thougl 
it  would  not  be  effective  in  a  cut  state,  is  one  in  a  border 
which,  owing  to  its  long  tubular  flowers,  borne  in  whorls  on 
stout,  leafy  stem  which  arises  from  a.  rosette  of  thistle-likt' 
leaves,  is  sure  to  impress  the  beholder.  The  flowers  have  ; 
long,  waxy-white  tube,  contrasting  with  the  soft  pink  of  tin 
spreading  limb. 

Philadelphus  grandiflorus. 

This  species,  plus  its  varieties,  floribundus  and  laxus,  are,  aj 
lawn  specimen  shrubs,  all  that  the  most  capricious  could  desir 
in  effect.  Not-  partial  to  any  particular  soil,  they  are  subject 
of  easy  cultivation,  which,  after  flowering,  amply  repay  after 
tion  given  in  thinning  out  all  old  and  superabundant  wood.  A 
it-s  name  implies,  it  is  a  grand  form  in  point  of  the  size  o, 
its  four-peta-lled  white  flowers  (the  terminal  flower  in  each  ini 
florescence  possessing  five  petals,),  and  as  deserving  of  the  sam 
appellation  in  respect  to-  their  redundancy.  Native  of  Nortl 
America. 

Spiraea  discolor. 

Of  a  genus,  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  decoration  o 
our  shrubberies,  few,  if  any,  of  them  are  at  once  so-  graceful: 
beautiful,  and  so  prodigal  in  its  abundance  of  flowers  as  thi 
American  species,  better  known  in  cultivation  as  S.  ariaefolia 
Given  ample  spa-ce  for  development — that  is,  as  a  specimen  o  - 
a.  lawn — the  effect  it  produces  is  superb. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Botanical  Society. 


By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

July  7th. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 


At  Regent's  Park,  June  I7th. 

Dimorphanthus  mandshuricus  foliis  argenteis  variegatis. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  variety  have  a  broad  silvery- 
white  margin  of  variable  width,  and  the  effect  in  the  general 
view  of  a  plant  with  its  large  bipinnate  leaves  is  to  give  the 
whole  a  silvery-green  appearance.  The  variegation  seems  to 
stand  the  sun  without  in  any  way  burning.  Botanical  Cei- 
tificate  of  Merit  to  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Delphinium  Lord  Avebury. 

The  spikes  of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  and  the  tiowers 
violet  and  plum,  with  a  white  eye. 


Nephrolepis  cordifolia  crispato-congesta. 

The  whole  frond  of  this  curious  and  interesting  variety  does 
not  exceed  6  in.  in  length,  and  is  frequently  under  that,  but 
the  pinnae  are  revolute,  infolded  at  the  edges,  wavy  and 
undulated,  and  densely  arranged  all  along  the  midrib.  Owing 
to  the  curling  and  folding,  tbe’se  appear  to  be  veiy  short. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton. 

Campanula  peregrina. 

The  large,  light  blue  flowers  of  this  species  have  a  dark 


D.  Lord  Holland. 

The  flowers  of  this  form  are  of  large  size,  sky- 
blue  and  lavender,  and  the  small  petals  in  the 
centre  give  the  appearance  of  a  black  eye. 

D.  Leign  Hunt. 

In  this  instance  the  flowers'  are  a  mixture  of 
deep  blue  and  plum,  the  one  shading  into  the 
other,  while  the  eye  is  white. 

D.  Macaulay. 

In  this  instance  the  flowers  are  comparable  to 
Lord  Holland  in  their  lighter  hues,  but  they  are 
sky-blue  and  pink,  with  a  white  instead  of  a 
black  eye. 

Floral  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
each  of  the  above  four  Delphiniums  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  James  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Begonia  Mrs.  John  R.  Box. 

The  flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of 
large  size,  double,  and  pure  white,  with  the  petals 
beautiful  orange. 

B.  Lord  Milner. 

The  flowers  of  this  double  variety  of  tuberous 
Begonia  are  of  large  size  and  rosy  salmon. 

A  Floral  Certificate  of  Merit  was  given  to 
each  of  the  above  two'  Begonias  when;  shown,  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon. 

Marguerite  Coronation. 

Since  this  was  first  exhibited,  a  little  over  a, 
year  ago,  it  has  gained  greatly  in  popularity. 
It  is  a  form  of  Chrysanthemum  fruteseens  with 
white  flowers,  and  in  which  some  of  the  outer 
florets  of  the  disc  have  become  larger  and  longer 
than  their  fellows,  as  if  an  attempt  were  being 
made  to  become  double.  The  florets  of  the  ray 
f  are  large,  disposed  in  several  rows,  and  overlap 
one  another.  Our  illustration  of  this  variety, 
prepared  from  a  drawing  made  by  Miss  Ma.ude) 
Williamson,  one  of  tlie  students  at  Regent’s  Park 
Botanic  Gardens,  will  show  the  general  character 
of  the  flower. 


Marguerite  Coronation. 


"Pelargonium  Caroline  Schmidt. 

The  leaves  of  this  zonal  variety  are  variegated  with  silver, 
while  the  flowers  are  bright  scarlet  and  double.  These  various, 
colours  have  a  fine  effect  by  contrast.  A  Floral  Certificate 
of  Merit  was  awarded  to'  each  of  the  above  two  when  shown 
I  by  Messrs.  Win.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate,  London. 

Wistaria  multijuga  russelliana. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  new  variety  are  veiy  much  darker 
;  colour  than  those  of  the  original.  The  standards  are  of  soft 
purple  on  both  faces,  deepening  with  age,  and  have  a  large 
creamy-white,  eye-like  blotch  on  the  inner  face.  The  wings 
and.  keel  are  dark  hlue^purple,  the  tip  of  the  keel  being  violet. 
A  Floral  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Mr.  John  Russell. 

(  Certificates  of  Merit  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Anker, 
papier  Road,  Kensington,  for  a  collection  of  Cacti,  and  the 

fficient  Light  and  Heating  Co.,  York  Place,  London,  for  a 
new  patent  heating  economiser. 


centre,  and  are  densely  arranged  along  the  stems  similar  to 
those  of  C.  latiloba.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  remarkably 
different,  however,  being  elliptic,  serrate-crenate,  wrinkled, 
light  green,  and  hirsute.  The  stems  grow  to>  '2\  ft.  in  height, 
and  produce  flowers  along  half  their  length.  It  is  an  old, 
neglected  species  of  considerable  beauty,  which  was  introduced 
from  Mount  Lebanon  in  1794.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sous,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Carnation  Merlin. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  border  variety,  with  large  pale 
yellow  flowers  and  a  heavy  crimson  edge.  They  are  very 
pretty  and  slightly  fragrant. 

C.  Diadem 

This  also  is  a  yellow  ground,  with  a  broad  rose  margin  and 
a  few  stripes  running  for  about  a  quarter  the  length  down 
the  petals.  Award  of  Merit  to  each  of  the  above  two-  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate,  London. 
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Cespedesia  discolor. 

About  three  or  four  species  of  Cespedesia  are  known  to 
Science,  all  natives  of  South  America.  They  belong  to'  the 
little-known  order  Ochnaceae,  of  which  several  species  of  Ochna 
are  in  cultivation,  either  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  or  for 
their  fruit.  As  far  asi  we  know,  only  two  of  the  species  of 
Cespedesia  are  in  cultivation.  In  some  cases  then-  flowers  are 
orange-yellow,  but  they  are  chiefly  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
ornamental  foliage. 

That  under  notice  is  a  small  tree  with  the  habit  of  a  T’heo- 
phrasta,  and  is  valued  for  the  sake  of  its  large  leathery  leaves, 
especially  in  the  young  state,  when,  they  are  just  unfolding, 
because  they  are  then  handsomely  coloured. 

Like  the  lash  named  tree,  Cespedesia.  discolor  re¬ 
quire®  stove  treatment.  It  produces  showy, 
yellow  flowers  in  large  bractless  panicles.  The 
chief  decorative  feature  of  it,  howrever,  lie®  in 
the  ornamental  coloration  of  its  young  leaves, 
which  are  rapidly  developed  from  terminal  buds 
when  the  plant  begins  to  grow  in  May  or  .Tune. 

From  the  terminal  bud  five  or  six  long  drooping 
lanceolate  leaves  are  produced.  At  the  stage 
shown  in  our  illustration  they  are  of  a  pale  cin¬ 
namon-buff  or  biscuit  colour,  finely  suffused  with 
rose  and  veined  with  pale  yellow,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the 
matured  leaves. 

When  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  time  ago 
it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  Like 
several  other  plants  of  this  character,  it  is  valued 
for  stove  and  warm  conservatory  decoration  at. 
all  periods  of  the  year.  It  is  handsome  when, 
displaying  the  tints,  of  its,  young  foliage,  and 
after  these  are  matured  the  leathery  leaves 
enable  the  plant  to  be  used  even  in  cooler  houses 
during  the  summer  months,  though  the  stove  is 
certainly  the  best  place  for  it,  unless  the  cul¬ 
tivator  possesses  a,  warm  conservatory.  The 
stately  character  of  the  tree  and  its  fine  foliage 
give'  it  a  bold  and  handsome  appearance  amongst 
plants,  of  a,  soft  wooded  nature  or  those  of  a  less, 
imposing  character  in  the  matter  of  foliage.  It. 
is,  one  of  the  introductions  of  Messrs,  Wm.  Bull 
and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.,  in  whose  nur¬ 
sery  our  photograph  wa®  taken. 


Strawberries  in  Barrels. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  people  wish  to 
grow  Strawberries  in  their  gardens  where  there 
is  little  or  no,  convenience  for  carrying  out,  this 
object  in  the  usual  way.  The  plan  of  growing 
them  in  barrels  enables  the  gardener  or  other 
cultivator  to  accommodate  a,  number  of  barrels  in  limited  space, 
so  that  if  the  garden  were  even  paved  down  they  could  grow 
Strawberries.  This  method  also  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  fruits;  off  the  ground,  so  that  there  is,  no  necessity  for 
tying  up  the  fruits  or  for  covering  the  ground  with  straw.  *  The 
plan  offers  even  a  greater  advantage  for  those  who  have  only 
a  town  garden,  where  cats  are  numerous  and  destructive  as  well 
as  annoying. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Strawberries  when  they  have 
reached  the  flowering  stage.  The  plan  of  culture  is;  simple 
enough.  Those  who  put  the  plan  on  the  best  footing  should 
have  the  barrel  fixed  up  on,  a  pivot,  so-  that  it  could  be  moved 
round  in  order  to  expose  the  fruits  to  sunshine  if  it  is  desired 
to  hasten  their  ripening.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barrel,  if 
left  in  one,  position,  would  have  a,  cool  side,  and  therefore  keep 
the  fruits  late  by  way  of  succession. 

A  tube  or  pipe,  is  fixed  up  the  centre  of  the  barrel  with  holes 
in  it  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  water  through  the,  soil  in 


the  different  parts  of.  the  barrel.  Then  a  compost  may  be 
made  up  consisting  chiefly  of  fibrous  loam  that  has  been  stacked 
for  some  time  previous  to  use  in  order’  to  render  it  friable.  A 
liberal  allowance  of  well-decayed  cow  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  this  loam  and  sufficient  sand  in  order  to  render  the  whole 
porous  and  open. 

Well  rooted  runners,  are  inserted  in  hole®1  all  over  the  sides 
of  the  barrel  at  equal  distances  apart.  These  runners  are  in 
rows  alternating  with  one  another  all  round  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  The  compost  is  filled  in  gradually  as  the  plants  are 
put  into  position  and  made  firm.  When  the  barrel  has  been 
filled  a  few  plants  may  be  inserted  in  the  top. 


Cespedesia  discolor. 

The  illustration  will  serve  to  show  this  method  of  culture 
at  a,  glance,  so  that  further  description  is  unnecessary.  These 
barrels,  however,  may  be  stood  in  the  open  or  kept  in  a  hot-; 
house',  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator,  and  the 
fruits  will  be  earlier  or  later  accordingly.  Some  modifications: 
of  this  plan  of  cultivating  Strawberries  have  already  been  put 
into  operation,. 


Kniphofia  aloides  var.  nobilis. 

This  early-flowering  variety  of  Flame'  Flower  forms  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  as  seen  massed  in  beds,  the  effect,  of  which  is 
bold  and  striking  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  The  typical: 
aloides,  which  is:  more  of  an  autumn  flower,  is  generally  known 
as  Tritoma,  Uvaria,,  and  from  it  the  bulk  of  the  many  large 
flowering  garden  forms  have  been  derived. 
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Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons  at  Regent’s  Park 

V 

For  more  than  a  month  past  a  fine  display  has  been  kept 
up  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  by  means 
of  Kalmias  and  Rhododendrons.  The  broad-leaved  Kalinin, 
or  Calico  Bush  (K.  latifolia)  is  notable  for  the  handsome  char¬ 
acter  of  its  curiously  and  beautifully  shaped  pink  flowers.  A 
ring  of  cavities  on  the  corolla  serves  to  keep  the  stamens  in 
position  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  flower,  giving  the 
latter  the  appearance  of  an  inverted  umbrella..  Though  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  flower  is  pink,  various  intermediate 
shades  were  exhibited  by  the  above-mentioned  firm,  some  of 
the  plants  having  pure  white  flowers. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  bed  of  these  Kalmias  in  the  f'ore^ 
ground,  and  will  also  give  an  indication  of  the  free  flowering 
character  of  this  species. 

The  background  of  the  picture  shows  the  Rhododendrons  on 
the  high  bank,  concerning  which  we  made  some  mention  in 
last  week’s  issue.  We  now  return  to  the  subject  in  order  to 
describe  some  of  the  finest  varieties 
in  bloom  during  the  first  week  of 
July.  The  display  having  been  kept 
up  for  some  weeks,  those  in  bloom  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  late  varieties. 

Beauty  of  Bagshot  has  large, 
delicate  blush  flowers,  with  a  blotch 
of  brown  or  purple  spots  on  the  upper 
segments  of  the  flowers.  Very  choice 
was  that  named  Maggie  Hayward, 
with  delicate  blush  flowers  and  an 
orange  blotch  on  the  top  petal.  The 
flowers  of  Miss  Hilda  de  Trafford  are 
of  a  beautiful  shell-pink,  with  a  large 
blotch  of  •  yellow  spots  on  the  top 
petal.  The  contrast  which  these  spots 
make  with  the  delicate  colouring  of 
the  flower  serves  to  show  them  up 
with  a  wonderfully  fine,  effect.  A  very 
choice  variety  is  that,  named  Mum,  the 
flowers  being  white,  with  a.  cluster  of 
yellow  spots  on  the  upper  side.  A 
bush  of  this  is  remarkably  floriferous. 

Lady  Hillingdon  has  large  blush 
flowers  writh  yellow  spots  forming  a 
blotch.  Mme.  H.  Croux  has  blush 
flowers,  with  a  large  chocolate  or 
black  blotch  on  the  top  petal.  Some¬ 
times  the  lighter-coloured  part  of  the 
flower  is  white,  so.  that  the  contrast  is  very  fine  indeed. 
Princess  Christian  is  a  dark  Picotee  variety,  having  a  broad 
pmk  edge  on  a  white  ground,  and  greenish-yellow  spots  on 
the  upper  side.  Duchess  of  Connaught  has.  large  white  flowers 
with  a  massive-looking  greenish-yellow  blotch. 

One  of  the  latest  varieties  to  flower  is  John  Spencer,  having 
a  deep  rose  edge  and  paler  centre.  The  segments  are  also 
undulated  or  wavy,  giving  the  flower  an  additional  attraction. 
..  Another  richly  coloured  variety  is  Viscount  Powerscourt, 
having  dark  rose  flowers,  with  a  large  blotch  made  up  of 
black  spots. 

Much  larger  flowers  are  produced  by  Princess  Ho-rtensis, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  lilac-pink,  with  a  cluster  of  black 
spots.  Marchioness  of  Lansdcwne  has  larsre  soft  rosy  flowers, 
with  a  crimson-black  cluster  of  spots.  The  trusses  of  Con- 
cessum  are  of  large  size  and  very  compact,  with  bright  carmine 
lo.-.e  margin  and  paler  centre.  Mme.  Carvalho  hasi  delicate 

lush  white  flowers,  with  a  cluster  of  green  spots.  Those  of 
Baroness  Henry  Schroder  are  soft,  pink,  with  a  large  crimson 
bictch,  making  the  variety  both  delicate  and  choice..  Sir 

Henry  Mildmav  has  rosv-scarlet  flowers,  with  a  crimson 
blotch. 

Very  different  from  either  of  the  above  was  that,  named 
c  oratum,  having  pink-edged  white  flowers,  emitting  a  power. 


ful  yet  agreeable  fragrance.  In  the  case  of  R.  myrtifolium, 
the  flowers  are  narrowly  bell-shaped  and  pale  pink  or  blush 
coloured.  It  is  of  garden  origin,  and  supposed  to.  have  been 
produced  from  R.  hirsutum  x  punctatum. 

The  above  merely  constitutes  a  select  few  of  the  collection, 
representing  various  types,  and  all  of  them  late  flowering. 
About.  2,000  plants  were  planted  in  a  space  of  about  half  an 
acre. 


Culture  of  Angelica  in  London. 

A  writer,  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  above  plant  in  con¬ 
fectionery  in  “  The  British  Baker,”  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  it  in  London  gardens  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  says  that  he  was  responsible  for  its  introduction  to 
this  country  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  inquiries  he  then 
made  in  various  quarters,  including  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 


Botanic  Society.  He  may  have  been  instrumental  in  re¬ 
viving  an  interest  in  this  old-fashioned  subject,  for  it  must 
have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  at  a  remote  period,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  its  becoming  established  in 
various  parts,  of  England.  It  is  recorded  in  British  floras  and 
in  many  dictionaries  and  other  gardening  books  as  a  native 
of  this  country.  Such  being  the  case,  the  date  of  its  oiiginal 
introduction  to  cultivation  is  entirely  ignored. 

The  principal  point  at.  issue  at  the  present  time  is  that  some 
enterprising  gardener  (a  market  gardener,  we  presume)  should 
undertake  the  culture  of  this  plant,  so  that  we  might  “  soon 
have  cakes,  etc.,  decorated  with  Angelica  grown  in  London  ” 
instead  of  getting  it  from  abroad.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  this  matter,  seeing  that  the  plant  is  a  biennial  of  the  easiest 
culture  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  The  plant  is  not  the 
common  wild  Angelica  sylvestris,  but  the  cultivated  species, 
Archangrelica  officinalis,  a.  native-  of  Continental  Europe,  Siberia 
and  other  countries.  The  writer  states  that  since  he  com¬ 
menced  inquiries  concerning  this  plant  he.  has  found  it  in 
various  parks  and  gardens  about  London,  but  not  further 
north  than  Finchley,  nor  south  of  the  Thames.  This  surely 
is  a  mistake,  for  it  has  been  grown  at  Kew  for  manv  years, 
and  its  culture  in  gardens  for  private  use  has  been  advocated 
in  gardening  books  for  many  years  past. 
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Plumose  British  Ferns. 

By  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

-  • 

Undoubtedly  the  plumose  or  extra  feathery  varieties  of 
British  Ferns  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  plants  the  world 
produces.,  and  many  of  them  far  and  away  excel  anything  which 
can  be  cited  among  exotic  Ferns.  Even  that  lovely  creation 
Todea  superba,  a  native  of  antipodean  hillsi,  and  a.  marvel  of 
fine  cutting,  cannot  vie  with  some  of  our  best  Polystichums 
or  Shield  Feins,  so  beautifully  dissected  and  mossi-like  are 
they. 

Plumose  Ferns  in  Great  Britain  fall  into  two  sections,  and 
the  really  true  plumosums  may  be  confined  to*  those  perfectly 
barren  sports  exemplified  in  the  Welsh  Polypody  (P.  cambri- 
cum)  and  its  several  variants  and  improvements  known  as  P. 
v.  Prestonii,  Barrowii,  and  Hadwinii,  in.  the  frilled  section  of 
the  Hart’s  Tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgar©  var.  crispum),  in  the 
“  incisum  ”  section  of  Asplenum  Trichomanes,  and  probably 
in  the  “  micro-don  ”  forms  of  Asp.  Adiantum-nigrum  and  Asp. 
lanceolatum.  Some  of  these  have  been  known  to  bear  spores, 
the  reproductive  energy  appearing  to  be'  diverted  or  converted 
into  frond  formation. 

In.  the  Polypodies,  the  ordinary  once-divided  frond  of  the 
species  is  greatly  widened,  as  arei  its  side  divisions,  and  the 
latter,  instead  of  being  smooth-edged,  are  deeply  cut,  and  have 
long  pointed  segments,  making  them  almost  trip  innate.  They 
are'  very  robust,  and  differ  from  the  normal  in  remaining  dor¬ 
mant  until  July,  when  they  rise  very  vigorously  and  continue 
growth  until  November.  In  the  incisum' Asp.  Trichomanesi 
precisely  the  same  type  of  frond  arises,  the  normally  rounded 
side  lobes,  or  pinnae  being  transformed  into  much  larger  and 
deeply  cut  ones  in  similar,  but  of  course  smaller,  lines.  In 
the  other  two  spleen.worts  the  side  divisions  are  much  enlarged 
and  widened,  but  the  extra  cutting  is  not  much  in  evidence. 
Their  barrenness  has  been  imputed  to-  a  hybrid  origin,  but  this; 
is  not  generally  accepted. 

The  Hart’s  Tonguei,  with  its  undivided  flat,  strap-like  frond, 
could  not,  it  is  obvious,  adopt  a  similar  plumose  plan,  and  it 
therefore  found  a  vent  for  its-  extra  leafy  production  by  “  put¬ 
ting  on  frills,”  to  use  an  American  but  very  appropriate  term. 
If  we  hold  a  normal  frond  up  to  the  light,  we  shall  see  that 
its  framework  of  veins  is  a  peculiar  one :  a  row  of  single  veins 
start-  from  the  midrib  in  the  centre  of  the  frond,  and,  after 
proceeding  a  short-  distance,  each  vein  forks  into-  two,  and 
normally  these  two  continue  to  the  edge,  and  tire  lamina  or 
leafy  tissue  connects  them  and  the-  other  like  pairs-  in.  one 
continuous  flat  layer.  If  the  frond  be  fertile,  we.  shall  find 
that  just-  beyond  the  forking  points-  many  of  the  pairs  of  veins 
will  have  given  origin,  to  two-  skin-like  projections  turned  in¬ 
wards  towards  each  other  to-  cover  two  lines  of  spore  capsules, 
which  when  mature  and  ripe  coalesce  into-  one  brown  sausage- 
shaped  heap,  perhaps  an  inch  or  more-  long.  This,  normally, 
is  the  main  function-  of  the  pair  of  veins,  and  exhausts  their 
powers  of  supply. 

In  the  frilled  frond,  however,  these  do  not  o-ccur,  and  the 
reins,  having  no  work  to-  do  in  that  direction-,  speedily  fork 
again’  and  again,  always  building  up  leafy  tissue  between  them. 
Hence,  not-  only  do-es  the  frond  become  wider  but  much  longer 
on  the  outside  edge  than  is  the  midrib.  The  result  is  a  fold¬ 
ing  over  of  the  edges,  frill  fashion,  with  very  pretty  effect-,  and 
this  varies'  much  in  the  different  sports,  some  being  narrower 
than  others,  and  more  deeply  frilled,  and  some  being  wider 
and  flatter,  all  depending  on  the  way  the  veins  fo-rk.  There 
are  some  crispums,  hardly  true  ones,  which  bear  spores  ir¬ 
regularly,  despite  their  frilling,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
wherever  the  spores  develop  at  all  freely  there  is  an  interrup¬ 
tion  t-o-  the  frilling  or  the  widening,  showing  that  the  veins  are- 
incapable  of  fulfilling  both  functions  properly.  So-  much  for 
the  true  or  barren  p-lumos-ums ;  now  for  the  fertile  or  partially 
fertile  ones. 

Among  the  Lady  Ferns  and  the  Shield  Ferns  we  have  a-  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  forms  in  which  the  normal  extent  of  divi¬ 
sion  or  cutting  is  greatly  enhanced,  also  at  the  cost  of  spore 
production,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  to  its-  entire  suppression.  F 


angulare  plumosum  Baldwinii,  for  instance,  was  reputed  barren, 
and  from  the  intense  fineness  of  its  division  into  almost  hairlike 
pinnulets  it  seemed  a  most  likely  subject-.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  examining  it  under  a  lens,  found  it  dotted  with  single 
spore  capsules  quite  invisible  to>  the  naked  eye,  and,  thanks  to 
this  discovery,  succeeded  in  raising  a  batch  of  very  lovely  Ferns 
front  it,  though  not,  unfortunately,  a-  Simon  Pure.  Many  of 
the  finest  plumose  Lady  Ferns  also,  de-spite  their  wonderful 
cutting,  seem  specially  endowed  with  energy,  since  not  only 
will  they  produce  spores  in  fair  numbers,  though  far  short  of 
normal  ones-,  but-  they  also  develop  bulbil  plants  among  the 
spore  capsules.  Two  plumose  forms  of  the  British  Maidenhair 
(Ad-iantum  Capillus-Veneris  var.  daphnites  and  imbrieatum) 
and  t-he  much  divided  Polyp,  vulgare  comubiense  do  the  same 
thing.  None  of  the  Shield  Ferns,  however,  have  so  far  done 
this,  but  most-  of  the'  finely  divided  o-r  plumose  forms  show  a 
proliferous  tendency  at  t-he  bas-e  of  the  fronds,  especially  if 
their  growth  be  checked  in  any  way. 

The  finest-  plumose  forms  of  Shield  Fern  are-  those  raised  by 
Col.  A.  M.  Jones  and  Dr.  Fox  many  years  ago  from  a  merely 
decomposite  wild  find,  which  thus  showed  itself  capable, 
in  one  generation,  of  a  really  marvellc-us  advance  in 
type.  In-  these,  division  succeeds  division  until  the 
fronds  resemble  wade,  mossy,  upheaped  masses  instead 
o-f  the  normal,  twice-divided  flat  frond.  The  best- 
are  densum,  la-xum,  and  Baldwinii  aforesaid,  which  last 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Lowe  to-  have  originated  as  a  bulbil  from 
one  o-f  the  others,  or  a-  third  form,  robust-urn,  about  which  the 
record  is  not  cle-a.r.  Curiously  enough,  the  offspring  of  Bald¬ 
winii  from  its  spo-res  are,  all  but-  one,  densum  itself,  perhaps! 
a  little  improved  ;  the  exception  approaches-  the-  parental  type. 
Be-sidesi  these,  there  are  P.  angulare  divis-ilobum  plumosum 
Esplan,  a-gre-at  beauty  like  a- feathery  starfish,  and  Grimmondii,, 
on  laxum  lines,  but  less  dense.  All  these  are  splendid  forms. 
The-  wild  plumo-se  finds  Pa-teyii,  Wolla-stonii,  and  Moleyii'  differ 
greatly  from  the  other's,  but  are  very  beautiful.  Pateyii  is; 
very  rarely  fertile,  but-  we  have  seen  it  in  that-  condition  on 
sparse  lines. 

In  P.  aculea-tum  we  have  no  plumose  form  in  the  sense  of 
extra,  featheriness,  its  tougher  character  does  not  apnear  to 
lend  itself  to  the-  same  fine-  division,  a®  its  softer  ally,  P.  angu¬ 
lare,  but  it  has  given  us  one  of  the  most-  beautiful  barren  forms 
extant,  P.  ac.  pulcherri-mum,  a  robust,  tall-growing,  slenderly' 
made-  form,  with  long  attenuated  divisions-  and  a.  peculiar  in¬ 
ward  curving  and  overlapping  of  the  terminal  segments  which 
is  quite-  unique,  and  make®  a,  very  beautiful  finish.  Curiously 
enough,  despite  the-  numerous'  plumose  forms  of  Athyrium 
and  Shield  Feans,  the  Lastre-a  or  Buckler  Fean-  fa-milv  has 
afforded  but-  very  few.  The  Male  Fern  has  only  yielded  one. 
L.  Filix-masi  Bollandiae,  and  that  a-  very  poor  one,  being  ir¬ 
regular,  and  here  and  there  depauperate.  Lastre-a  mo-ntana 
on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  several  fine  plumosums.  Whit- 
well’s  and  Airew’s  being  t-he-  best-,  and  very  handsome.  In 
these  the  pinnules-  are  much  lengthened  and  deeply  cut :  but 
there  are  no  instances-  of  such  a  te-ndencv  to  fine  division  as  is 
so- much  in  evidence  in  the  Lady  Fern  and  Shield  Fern.  Adia-n- 
turn  Capillus-Veneris,  the-  true  Maidenhair,  despite  its  com 
rmrative-  rarity,  has  produced  a  ulumose  form  precisely  o-n  the 
lines  of  Ad.  farleyen.se  (Ad.  C.-V.  cornubiense). 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  a  collection  of  British  plu 
mosums  alone  would  fill  a  fair-sized  conservatory,  and  there  is 
not-  the  slightest  do-ubt-  that  were  such  a  collection  or  select-ior 
made  and  exhibited,  no  connoisseur  would  fail,  to-  express  his 
conviction  that-  it  would  vie-  with,  and  even  excel,  anv  proun  o 
exotics  which  could  be  formed  to-  compete  with  it  :  and  yet,  n 
suite  of  this,  the-  whole  tribe  of  British  Ferns-  was-  o-nlv  wo  re¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  Temple  Show,  and  that-  at  Holland  Hous° 
by  perhaps  a  do-zen  hndlv  grown  and  inferior  types,  used  mereh 
for  the  garnishing  of  alpines — to  the  writer’s  mind  a  scandal. 


Christchurch  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their  annua 
show  in  the  Art  Gallery.  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  oil  May  6tl 
last.  The  exhibition  blooms  were  shown  on  boards  much  til- 
same  as  those  of  the  mother  country. 
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Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Wild  Garden.* 

The:  fact  that  this  book  now  appears  in 
its  fifth  edition  is.  sufficient  guarantee  that 
it  has.  been  found  both  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  readers.  When  it  first  made  its 
appearance  it  had  only  one  illustration,  giving 
a  plain,  unvarnished  story  in,  the  author’s 
own  peculiar  way.  In  succeeding  editions, 
however,  the  illustrations  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  and  interleaved  with  the  text,  here 
and  there  to  illustrate  the  author’s  meaning 
in  certain  phases  of  planting  and  the  making 
of  natural  pictures. 

The  plea  for  the  origin  of  this  book  was 
that  hardy  herbaceous  plants  had  been 
ousted  from  the  garden,  borders  where  they 
were  at  one  time  so.  prominent.  Cultivators 
could  not  see  their  way  to  fill  the  beds  and 
borders  with  these  beautiful  old-fashioned 
flowers,  because  at  that  time  they  could  not. 
quite  get  over  the  novelty  attaching  to  the 
modern  features  of  summer  flower  bedding. 
That  phase  of  gardening  was,  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  cultivators  and  owners  of 
gardens  alike  soon  became  satiated  with  the 
uniformity  and  sameness  of  pictures,  that, 
produced  a  great  glare  in  the  garden  for  a 
few  months,  and  that,  at  a  great  cost.  The 
idea,  of  the  wild  garden  was  then,  for  the 
utilisation,  of  those  handsome,  old-fashioned, 
hardy  flowers;  that  were  more  suited  to  our 
climate  than  the  tender  exotics. 

We  have  ourselves  aided  in  uprooting  the 
old-fashioned  herbaceous,  borders  and  shrub¬ 
beries  in  order  to  make  panelled  borders1, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  any  gardener  of 
the  old  school  could  have  commanded.  The 
borders  ’were  planted  according  to  the  new 
style,  and  looked  like  a  gain  to  the  garden 
for  a.  time,  but  the  seasons,  were  not  always; 
propitious  to  these  tender  exotics.  Now  and 
again  would  come  a-  rainy  season  with  a,  low 
temperature,  and  the  tender  exotics  looked 
miserable.  At.  the  same  time,  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  border  flowers,  where  they  had  still 

*  “The  Wild  Garden,'  or  the  Naturalisation  and  Natural 
Grouping  of  Hardy  Evotic  Plants,  with  a  Chapter  on  the 
Garden  of  Rritish  Wild  Flowers.  Bv  W.  Robinson,  author 
of  the  Eneiish  Flower  Garden.’’  5th  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Parsons.  Condon  :  John  Hurray,  Albemarle  Street 
1903.  Prie  108.  6d.  bet. 


been,  allowed  to  remain,  not  only  looked 
happy,  but,  revelled  in  the  abundance  of  moist- 
ture.  The  beauty  and  aspect  of  these  border 
flowers,  kept  ever  changing  with  the  progress 
of  growth,  and  late  flowering  subjects  came 
into  bloom  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
had  gone  toi  rest.  The  Pelargoniums  and 
other  tender  inmates  of  the  greenhouse  were 
hardly  ever  in  bloom,  the  rain  and  the  cold 
weather  keeping  them  in  check,  while  the 
rain  actually  destroyed  the  blossom. 

Under  such  conditions  the  value  of  hardy 
plants  suited  to  our  climate  was;  apparent, 
and  no;  other  plea  was  needed  to  urge  the  re¬ 
instatement,  of  these  hardy  flowers  in  some 
form  or  other.  Since  then  many  of  these 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  though  not. 
all  suited  to,  be  left  alone  in  the  wild  garden, 
there  are  always  parts  of  the  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden,  and  even  the  pleasure 
grounds,  that  could  be  rendered  gay  by  their 
use,  and  where  the  soil  may  be  prepared  to 
suit,  their  particular  requirements. 

Turning  now  to  the  precepts  which  are 
urged  in  this  hook  of  the  wild  garden,  we 
find  hints  of  what  has  been  practised  under 
our  eyes  for  many  years  past.  No  one,  we 
suppose,  would  now  venture  to,  s,ay  that  bulbs 
on  the  grass  were  entirely  out  of  place.  In 
the  case  of  the  later-flowering  subjects,  the 
grass  may  have  grown  and  require  mowing 
before  the  leaves  have  matured.  In  such 
case®  the  grass  can  be  left  a,  little  longer, 
even  in  the  better  dressed  parts  of  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds’,  until  the  foliage  of  the 
bulbs  has  ripened,  when,  of  course,  the  grass 
can  be  cut.  The  bulbs,  of  course,  would  be 
confined  to  particular  areas,  and  not  scat¬ 
tered  entirely  over  the  whole  ground,  so 
that  only  the  patches  containing  bulbs  need 
be  left  uncut  for  the  time  being. 

On  most  private  estates  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  there  are  undressed  parts  of  the 
grounds  where  a  wild  garden  could  be  formed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  its 
capabilities  and  its  scope.  These  are’  the 
places  intended  by  the  author  to  he  utilised 
as  a  wild  garden,  where  the  grass  may  only 
be  cut  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  plan  of  the  book  in  its  various  chap¬ 
ters  is  to  give  pictures  which  might  be 
carried  out,  in  a  simple  way  with  some  or 
other  hardy  flower  in  association  with  some¬ 
thing  else.  For  instancy  one,  chapter  is  en- 
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titled  “  Example  from  the  Forget-me-not  Family,”  and  another 
from  the  Globe  Flower  order.  Turning  to  the  first-named 
chapter,  we  find  that  any  plants  or  flowers  belonging  to  the 
Borage  family,  as  a  whole,  may  be  employed  for  making  a 
picture.  In  this  order  of  plants  the  author  advocates  the  use 
of  such  widely  divergent  subjects  as  Forget-me-nots,  Caucasian 
Comfrey,  Cromwell  (Lithospermum  prostratum),  the  Pul- 
monarias,  Mertensias,  Alkanet,  Omplialodes  verna,  the  giant 
Comfrey  and  even  Borage,  used  asi  a.  herb  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

The  beauty  of  the  wild  garden  is  that  one  may  utilise  what 
might'  be  merely  a  waste  corner  of  the  garden,  a  ditch,  a  shady 
corner,  or  a  hedgerow,  all  of  which  have  their  proper  occupants 
and  are  capable  of  furnishing  instruction  and  pleasure  to  the 
owner  when  naturally  and  appropriately  planted.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  British  wild  flowers'  and  trees,  and  we  are  certain 
that  they  are  a  study  in  themselves,  and  might  be'  turned  to 
profitable  account  by  a  skilful  cultivator  who  has  an  observant 
eye  for  natural  beauty,  so  that. he  can  carry  out  the  same 
idea  by  artificial  means. 

The  author  speaks  of  native  Briers  and  wild  Rose®,  and 
certainly  some  of  the  finest  pictures  to  be  seen  in  passing  over 
the  country  at  the  present  time  are  the  great  bushes'  of  wild 
Roses  and  Blackberries  now  in  bloom.  The  author  state®  that 
there  are  over  ninety  species  of  Brambles  mentioned  in  the 
London  Catalogue,  and  he  says  that  a  man  might  do  a  more 
foolish  thine  than  get.  these  together  and  plant  them  in  suitable 
situations  in  the  wild  garden.  We  remember  the  ca.se  of  a 
teacher  advocating  the  study  of  our  native  Bramble®  as  a 
suitable  subject  for  a.  summer  course  of  nature  study,  and  this 
teacher  was  certainly  thoroughly  abused  for  his  original  idea. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  we.  expect  there  are  people  who 
would  thoroughly  disagree  with  the  present,  author. 

There  is  another  'aspect  to  the  question,  however ;  some 
people  are  fond  of  one  class  of  plants'  and  some  of  another, 
each  deriving  an  equal  amount  of  pleasure  from  the  study  of 
his  own  favourite  subjects.  We  should  reckon  these  chapters, 
then,  as  hints,  not  necessarily  to  be  carried  out  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  but.  as  examples' that  may  be  imitated  or  even  improved 
upon. 


Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them.* 

With  the  increased  number  of  Rose-growers  we  may  expect 
an.  increased  number  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Rose 
growing.  Possibly  many  would  prefer  to  write  a.  book  on  the 
subject  than  to  grow  the  Rose®'  themselves,  but  the  author 
speaks  of  the  need  of  enthusiasm  in  order  to  make  the  Roses 
a.  success  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  sufficient,  she  says,  to1  trust, 
the  Roses  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  one-day- a-week  gar¬ 
dener  till  flowering  time,  otherwise  the  crop  of  flowers  will  be 
more  likely  to  give  despair  rather  than,  satisfaction. 

Even  such  things  as  hardy  garden  Roses  require  toi  be  given 
constant  attention  in  order  to  reap'  a  proper  harvest,  of  flowers 
in  due  season.  Tire  author  deals  with  the  subject  modestly 
in  short  chapters  and  paragraphs ;  but  there  is  one,  we  think, 
which  requires  careful  thinking  out.  to  get  at.  the  exact,  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  author.  Under  the  heading  of  “  Cut.  and  Come 
Again,”  she  says  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  health 
of  the  trees  than  constant  cutting.  This,  we  presume,  refers 
to.  the  cutting  of  the  flowers  only,  so.  as  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fresh  shoots,  from  which  flowers  could  he 
expected  later  in  the  season. 

After  describing  the  method  of  preparing  beds  and  borders 
for  Roses,  the  author  makes  a.  commencement  on  the  subject 
of  varieties  by  taking  Tea  Roses  first.  This  she  considers 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  things,  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  this  may  be  so.  in  the  course  of  a,  few  more  years.  Hybrid 
perpetuals  may  be  by  that  time  taking  a  third-rate  place  as 
a  show  flower  if  the  improvement,  and  modification  of  other 


'*  “  Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them.”  By  Vjelet,  p.  Biddle.  Author  of  “  Small  Gardens 
and  How  to  "Make  the  Host,  of  Them."  With  a  Chanter  hv  Horace  J.  Wright. 
London  :  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  Street.  1903.  Price  Is. 


forms  goes  on  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present.  Hybrid  Teas 
are,  however,  taken  into  account,  and  a  selection  of  the 
varieties  made  suitable  for  cultivation  by  the  beginner. 

Useful  hints  are  given  on,  a  multiplicity  of  points  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Rose  culture,  and  the  author  even  describes  the 
process  of  budding,  but  she  thinks  that  is  one  of  the  highest 
phases  of  the  art  which  should  he  left  to  the  last,  while  the 
cultivator  obtains  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  other  require¬ 
ments  in  Rose  culture.  The  author  deals  with  Roses  for  all 
purposes^  even  including  Roses  for  shady  places.  We  should 
not,  however,  plant  Roses  in,  shade,  for  even  the  wild  plants 
have  a  great  aversion  to  shade.  They  are  lovers  of  the  sun, 
and  should  have  the  choicest  place  in  the  garden  even,  set 
apart  for  their  requirements,  if  necessary. 

She  tackles  the  subject,  however,  in  such  a,  wide  aspect  that, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  quarrelling  with  mere  detail.  She 
has  found  Rose  enemies  in  the  garden,  as  most  other  cul¬ 
tivators  have,  and  gives  remedies  here  for  their  destruction. 
She  first  advocates  the  planting  of  those  Roses  that  are  known 
to.  do  well  and  likely  to  give  the  beginner  most  satisfaction. 
New  Roses,  however,  are  not  forgotten,  as  a  fairly  lengthy 
chapter  is  devoted  to.  all  classes  of  new  Roses  that  have  been 
brought  into  prominence  for  various  purposes  since  1896. 
This  latter  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright. 


Australian  Pitcher  Plant. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Either  the  above  name  or  New  Holland  Pitcher  plant  is 
applied  to  this  anomalous  member  of  the  Saxifraga  family, 
botanically  known  as  Cephalotus  follicularis,  It  is  the  only 
species  known  to  science,  and  is  remarkable  as  belonging  to 
the  family  we  have  just,  named.  We  know  that  several  other 
allied  plants  belonging  to  the  Droseraceae  have  adopted 
special  methods  of  securing  nitrogenous  material  from  the 
insects  which  they  capture.  This  is  effected  by  special  struc¬ 
tures  on  their  leaves  in  the  nature  of  coarse  glandular  hairs. 
The  plant  under  notice,  however,  has  developed  a  pitcher  upor 
the  leaves  which,  to  all  intents'  and  purposes,  is  precisely 
similar  to  the  pitcher  of  a  Nepenthes. 

The  whole  plant  is  usually  dwarf,  and  not  all  the  leaves  ar< 
modified  in  this  peculiar  form.  Many  gardeners  have  seei 
this  plant,  though  few  have  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivat 
ing  it.  Our  supplement,  however,  will  show  the  variou: 
points  to1  which  we  refer.  Two  ridges  running  along  the  fron 
of  the  pitcher  recalls  the  fringes  of  Nepenthes.  The  annulu 
or  collar  is  strongly  ribbed,  and  bears  even  a  stronger  resem 
blance  to  Nepenthes,.  The  lid  of  the  pitcher  is  green  am 
variously  ornamented  with  white  patches  more  or  less  tinte 
with  purple  or  pink,  and  recalls  the  window-like,  subtram 
parent  spots  on  the  lids  of  the  Sarracenia,  and  Darlington! 
pitchers,  and  which  have  such  an  attraction  for  insects.  Th 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  produced  on  an  erect  and  con 
pound  spike,  but  are  small  and  insignificant,  and,  apart  froi 
their  botanical  interest,  they  are  of  no,  importance. 

The  cultivator  who.  attempts  to  grow  this,  plant  should  pr 
it  in  shallow  pans,  stood  in  a  greenhousei  or  other  cool  strm 
ture.  A  bell-class-  to  cover  the  whole  pan  will  also  he  four 
a  useful  adjunct  to  keep  the  plant  in  health,  especially  i 
winter  and  during  spring,  when  it  commences  to  make  i’ 
fresh  growth.  In  the  matter  of  compost  it  has  been,  found  \ 
thrive  yvell  in  a  mixture  of  live  sphagnum,  chopped  up  in  tl 
same  way  as  is  done  by  Orchid  grower's,  and  mixed  with 
quantity  of  fibrous1  peat  from  which  the  fine  dusty  material  h< 
been  shaken  out.  Some  sand  and  finely  broken  bricks  < 
potsherds  mixed  with  the  other  material  will  he  found  use 
in  keening  the  whole  mass  porous  and  open,  so  as  to  ensiu 
good  drainage.  Plenty  of  moisture  should  be  given  at 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  during  summer,  hut  less 
winter.  Our  picture  was  prepared  from  the  photograph 
a.  plant  belonging  to'  R.  I.  Measures,  E«q.,  Cambridge  Lo 
Camberwell,  and  was,  grown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  wit 
gardener  there. 
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For  detail*  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  621.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Malmaison  Carnations. 

Where  groups  of  pot  plants  are  required  for  conservatory  de¬ 
coration  or  exhibition,  Malmaison  Carnations  are  indispensable 
in  their  season.  Their  colour  adapts  them,  as  much  as  anything, 
for  arranging  with  other  subjects,  Trumpeter  and  Church¬ 
warden  being  especially  striking  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
Crotons,  Caladiums,  Pandanus,  etc.  They  are  most  effective  as 
dot  plants,  from  18  to  24  being  enough  to  put  a  finish  on  a 
group  requiring  100  superficial  feet  of  space. 

If  a  house  can  be  devoted  solely  to  their  culture,  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  are  then  more  under  control.  It  should  be  a 
span-roof,  with  side  and  top  ventilation,  and  fitted  with  roller 
blinds.  Hot-water  pipes  are  essential  in  a  Carnation  house,  for 
use  on  cold,  damp  days,  and  also  to  keep  the  temperature  above 
40  deg.  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  middle  of  July  is  the  best  time  for  layering.  The  plants 
for  this  purpose  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  rust, 
spot,  or  green  fly.  If  they  are  not,  failure  is  courted  at  the 
outset,  for  though  the  actual  layer  be  clean  and  healthy  when 
laid  down,  before  it  is  rooted  it  will  have  become  affected. 
Two-year-old  plants  are  best,  and  as  many  pots  of  these  as  will 
give  a  sufficiency  of  layers  should  be  plunged  into  the  propa¬ 
gating  materials,  which  should  be  composed  of  old  potting  soil, 
leaf  mould,  and  plenty  of  sand. 

As  soon  as  the  layers  have  rooted  they  should  be  severed  from 
the  plant  and  potted  into  48’s  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
half  a  part  dried  cow-dung,  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  half  a 
part  sand.  To  this  add  one  part  made  up  of  leaf-mould,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  bone  meal.  Pot  firmly,  keeping  the  plant  well 
down  in  the  soil,  and  plunge  up  to  the  rims  in  leaves  in  the 
frames  they  were  layered  in.  Give  a  good  watering  with  a  fine 
rose,  pull  on  the  lights,  and  tilt  them  alternately,  one  back  and 
one  front,  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  air.  Take  the  plants  into 
the  house  in  October.  Water  carefully,  but  give  a  good  drink 
when  it  is  required,  and  dust  the  plants  occasionally  with  black 
sulphur.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  I  found  black 
sulphur  a  good  preventive  of  rust  when  I  had  charge  of  a  large 
number  of  Carnations  in  the  south. 

When  the  plants  are  18in.  high,  weak  guano  may  be  given 
alternately  with  clear  water,  but  should  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  top  bud  (which  is  all  the  plant  should  carry)  has 
plumped  up,  or  splitting  of  the  calyx  will  ensue.  Those  required 
for  large  plants  should  be  potted  on  into  24’s  at  the  same  time 
as  the  layers,  using  the  same  compost.  Stake  out  the  side 
growths,  usually  five  in  number,  and  stand  back  in  the  house. 
Admit  air  whenever  possible.  Water  carefully  at  all  times. 
Keep  down  green  fly.  Shade  and  damp  during  hot  weather,  and 
never  work  up  a  temperature  by  fire-heat.  Summer  temperature, 
55  deg.  to  70  deg.  ;  winter,  45  deg.  to  55  deg.  H.  Arnold. 

Is  Showery  Weather  the  Best  for  Planting? 


I  am  constrained  to  ask  this  question  by  seeing  nearly  ever,) 
writer  advocating  the  advisability  of  doing  so,  when  giving  advice 
on  planting  such  things  as  half-hardy  annuals  and  vegetables. 
After  careful  attention  during  a  good  many  years  I  have  beer 
compelled  by  results  to  discard  wherever  possible  this  advice. 

ike  the  most  of  gardeners,  I  had  been  trained  to  take  advantage 
of  showery  weather  to  push  on  with  this  work.  It  had  there 
oie  become  a  sort  of  second  nature,  but  latterly  I  have  found 
ou  my  mistake,  and  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  foi 
saying  that  the  drier  the  weather  is  the  more  certain  of  success 
we  will  be  Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  we  had  a  very  dry 
|  ay  and  June.  I  put  off  planting  vegetables,  waiting  on  rain, 
’i  P^ts  gave  promise  of  being  completely  spoiled.  In 
5,?11,111?  ^  la,d  a  small  “cup”  left  round  each  plant.  This  1 
er  with  water  from  a  pan  without  a  rose,  and  then  carefully 
6  .,UP  Tthe  oppression  round  the  plant  with  dry  soil.  I  may 
nlan-f  a  ^  “PU(idled  ”  the  roots  with  soot  and  clay  before 
vain  fn'r  dhis  one  dose  of  water  was  all  that  they  got,  and  nc 
,  eTi  j  a  fortnight  or  more  after  they  were  put  in.  Thai 
tfift  hi  u  a<^  ^  16  ^nes^  vegetables  I  ever  had  in  that  garden,  and 
un  nf  t?  *Si W6re  a  mere  n°thing.  In  other  seasons  the  makins 
Xn™*  Wv?  aTs?rl0us  ^ste  of  valuable  time.  Since  then 
this  veai- ^  *  have  planted  during  dry  weather.  I  did  si 
for  Th  '  alK  a  l°t  °f  young  vegetables  no  one  could  wisl 
thai-  ;nri&  1,easons  f°r  this  are,  in  my  opinion,  twofold.  First, 
from  nlaUnVrSiammal  ^la.  sPaS  finds  it  impossible  to  wandei 
The  dvv  P.1t’  gnawing  each  in  turn  close  to  the  soil 
y  er  induces  the  plant  to  get  quickly  “woody,”  anc 


Mr.  Slug  finds  it  too  hard, so  if  he  must  have  a  bit  of  young  Cauli¬ 
flower  he  has  to  be  content  with  a  bit  of  leaf  instead  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  whole  plant.  Secondly,  if  the  plant  is  put  in  in  dry 
weather,  although  the  top  may  not  grow  much,  it  is  making  roots, 
and  when  more  genial  weather  does  come  it  gets  away  with  a 
rush.  The  best  grower  of  Asters  I  ever  knew  always  planted  m 
very  dry  weather  if  at  all  possible.  He  grew  a  great  quantity  of 
his  favourite,  and  had  he  planted  in  showery  weather  he  main¬ 
tained  that  he  would  have  had  the  majority  to  replace. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 

Perpetual  Strawberries. 

Those  who  have  a  difficulty  in  supplying  soft  fruit  in  the 
autumn  should  give  the  perpetual  Strawberries  a  trial,  as  if 
properly  treated  they  will  provide  a  large  crop  of  fruit  late  in  the 
autumn,  even  as  late  as  November.  If  left  to  grow  as  they 
choose  they  will  fruit  all  through  the  summer,  but  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  make  them  worth  growing.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  growing  them  is  to  suppress  all  flowers  until 


Strawberries  in  a  barrel.  (See  p.  618.) 

the  autumn,  and  thus  concentrate  the  whole  of  the  plant's 
energy  on  that  crop.  If  they  are  allowed  to  fruit  in  the  summer 
they  will  come  into  season  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  crop, 
and  thus  be  of  little  value.  They  are  rather  smaller  in  habit 
than  the  ordinary  type,  and  may  consequently  be  planted  a 
little  closer  together,  but  they  must  by  no  means  be  crowded,  as 
they  are  rather  more  subject  to  mildew  than  most  varieties.  A 
foot  between  the  plants  and  18in.  between  the  rows  will  give 
ample  room.  Make  the  soil  quite  rich,  and  never  allow  t.fie 
plants  to  feel  the  effects  of  drought,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer.  The  reason  for  the  successional  flowers  is  that 
they  partly  take  the  place  of  runners  ;  some  varieties  will  not 
produce  any  runners  at  all,  and  thus  have  to  be  propagated 
from  seed.  From  plants  growing  on1  an  open  border  I  have 
picked  good  dishes  of  the  following  varieties  as  late  as  the  second 
week  in  November  :  Louis  Gauthier,  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  and 
St.  Joseph.  On  a  warm  border  the  perpetual  Strawberry  will 
fruit  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  is  commonly  known  in 
France  as  the  “Fraisier  de  tous  les  mois.”  It  is  quite  a  hardy 
section.  Pem. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “James  Bethel,  Westwood  Gardens,  Newport- 
on  Tay, ’’for  his  article  on  “Early  Peas  for  Table,” page  595, 
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(Concluded  from  page  609.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
had  a  large  and  attractive  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
They  had  very  fine  bunches  of  Iris  aurea,  Alstroemeria  auran- 
tiaca,  Thalictrum  flavescens  glaucum,  Eremurus  Bungei, 
Liliuni  croceum,  L.  elegans  Van  Houttei,  L.  Henryi,  L. 
Browni,  a  dwarf  orange-yellow,  L.  elegans  Orange  Queen,  L. 
venustum  macrantlvum,  with  very  large,  unspotted,  rich 
orange  flowers,  and  supposed  to  be  a  Japanese  hybrid  between 
L.  elegans  and  umbellatum.  Very  fine  also  were  Iris  Monieri 
and  several  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris,  I.  Kaempferi.  A 
showy  Poppy  was  that  named  Glaucium  flavum  tricolor,  with 
dark  brown  and  yellow  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  tawny 
orange  petals.  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Roses  in  the  cut  state.  V  ery 
fine  varieties  were  Liberty,  Morning  Star,  Killarney,  Lady 
Roberts,  Papa  Lambert,  Mme.  Ravary,  and  Alice  Lindsell. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Carnations  in  the  cut  state,  including 
the  leading  varieties  of  the  Malmaison  strain.  He  also  had 
vases  of  border  varieties,  including  fancy  yellow  ground  Car¬ 
nations  and  seifs.  One  of  the  darkest  fancies  was  that  named 
Horsa.  A  very  choice  yellow  ground  Picotee  was  Lord  Napier. 
That  named  Abbott  was  a  beautiful  yellow  ground,  with  a  heavy 
ed<m.  A  very  attractive  rosy  carmine  variety  was  that  named 
The  Dawn. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felt- 
ham,  Middlesex,  set  up  an  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  Half  of  it  consisted 
of  Delphiniums  in  a  great  number  of  named  varieties.  A  very 
showy  one  was  that  named  Miss  Gladys.  A  semi-double  white 
variety  named  White  Swan  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  on  account  of  its  uncommon  colour  in  this  class  of 
flowers.  They  had  two  hybrid  forms  of  Eremurus,  named 
respectively  E.  Wycliffe  (Warei  x  Olgae)  and  E.  Sybil 
(Bungei  x  Warei).  The  latter  has  pretty  bright  citron-yellow 
flowers,  and  the  former  dusky  golden-yellow  flowers.  Amongst 
their  herbaceous  plants  they  had  flowering  plants  of  Lilium 
j aponicum,  L.  Htnsoni,  and  L.  monadelphum  szovitzianum 
in  the  cut  state.  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
set  up  a  large  group  of  Crotons  on  a  groundwork  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns.  Along  the  back  of  the  group  were  several  species 
of  Palm.  The  Crotons  were  of  various  sizes,  and  represented 
a  considerable  number  of  varieties.  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  set  up  a  semi-circular  group  of  Carnations  on  the 
floor,  near  the  entrance.  Most  of  them  consisted  of  Malmaison 
varieties,  with  several  of  the  more  popular  tree  Carnations, 
such  as  Cecilia,  Winnie  Peed,  R.  H.  Measures,  Kirdford,  and 
others.  One  of  the  newer  Malmaison  Carnations  was  the  crim¬ 
son  Maggie  Hodgson.  Other  choice  varieties  were  Nell 
Gwymne,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Albion,  Lily  Measures,  The 
Churchwarden,  Calypso,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  etc.  Silver 
Banksian  Medal. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  also  brought  together 
a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Japanese  Irises, 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  Dianthus  Napoleon  III.,  Spiraea  palmata  alba, 
Water  Lilies,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  and  some  double  Poten- 
tillas. 

Shirley  Poppies  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Vicar 
of  Shirley,  Surrey,  to  show  the  gradual  increase  of  yellow,  pink, 
and  salmon  shades  in  the  varied  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  an  exhibit  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  in  the  cut  state,  the  trusses  being  large  and  the 
flowers  richly  coloured.  In  the  way  of  flowering  shrubs,  very 
■choice  were  standards  of  Cytisus  schipkaensis,  and  C.  nigricans. 
They  also  had  fine  baskets  of  Escallonia  phillipiana,  E.  lang- 
leyensis,  and  Stuartia  Pseudo-camellia. 

Miss  E.  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  exhibited 
three  well-grown  potfuls  of  the  hybrid  Lilium  Marban,  the  flowers 
of  which  were  yellow,  heavily  shaded  with  brown,  from  one  of 
the  parents.  The  stems,  carried  from  twelve  to-  fifteen  flowers 
each.  She  also  had  two  large  baskets  of  Verbena  Warley,  a 
very  floriferous  type,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  which 
originated  in  her  garden  at  Warley. 


Mrs.  R.  0.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  near  Hereford,  exhibited 
a  seedling  Lily  named  Miss  Holloway.  It  was  raised  from  L. 
Martagon  album  x  L.  superbum.  The  plants  were  notable  for 
their  vigour,  and  carried  long  pyramids  of  bloom  of  a  rich  shining 
yellow,  'spotted  with  crimson.  About  90  per  cent,  raised  of  the 
above  parents  came  in  all  shades  of  rose,  yellow,  red,  purple,  etc., 
but  none  white. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson. 
V.M.H.),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  exhibited  a  yellow 
Nymphaea  from  Australia,  named  N.  mooreana. 

Fkttit  isr  Vegetable  Committee. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Llangattock  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coomber),  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth,  exhibited  seventeen 
Pineapples  of  the  Queen  variety,  most  of  which  were  of  very 
regular  and  even  size,  and  uniformly  ripened.  He  also  had  a 
dish  of  Raymackers  Peach.  Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  dozen 
punnets  of  Strawberries,  including  Royal  Sovereign,  President, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Louis  Gauthier,  Monarch,  Waterloo,  and  other 
standard  varieties. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Melons,  including  the  green-fleshed  Miss  Wilkinson, 
and  some  very  large  varieties  named  Swanley  No.  2  and  Swanley 
Gent.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Apple  Lady 
Sudeley. 

Mr.  George  Fowler,  78,  Bank  Street,  Maidstone,  had  a  small 
exhibit  of  preserved  fruits. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Pea.  Western  Express,  both  in  the  gathered  state  and 
upon  the  plant.  The  pods  were  four  to  five  inches  long,  with 
eight  to  ten  Peas  each. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

July  Ilth. 

During  beautiful  weather  this  society  held  its  second  annual 
exhibition  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  grounds  of  The  Chestnuts, 
Walton,  by  kind  permission  of  G.  A.  Burnett,  Esq.  There  were 
flowers  to  satisfy  all  tastes,  but  the  wonderful  display  of  Roses 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a  show  of  great  charm  and  interest. 
Nurserymen  and  amateurs’  exhibits  were  in  strong  force,  the 
tents  filled  from  end  to  end  with  blooms  of  exceptionally  high 
quality. 

In  the  class  for  36  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  there  were  seven 
competitors.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant-  and  Co.,  Colchester,  secured 
first  prize  and  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Silver  Gilt  Medal ; 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  second  ;  and  equal  third 
prizes  were  awarded  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  and  B.  B. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester. 

The  class  for  24  distinct  blooms  proved  a  strong  one.  There 
were  nine  competitors,  all  of  whom  staged  well.  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  first ;  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  second  ;  R.  Harkness  and  Co., 
third. 

In  competition  for  the  prizes  for  12  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr. 
George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  ;  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  second  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  third. 

For  18  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  first;  Mr.  George  Prince,  second  ;  Messrs. 
Fletcher  Bros.,  Ottershaw,  third,  each  exhibit  having  large 
bunches  of  Killarney,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  W.  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  and  other  good  varieties. 

In  the  class  for  nine  bunches  of  single  Roses,  the  exhibit  of 
Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  was  awarded  first  prize. 

Competition  was  very  keen  in  the  classes  open  to  all  residing 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Walton  railway  station. 

For  12  distinct  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Addlestone  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Wadham,  Shepperton  ;  third,  Mr.  Craster  Usher, 
Claygate. 

For  three  distinct  blooms  :  First,  Mrs;  S.  Griffiths,  Walton : 
second,  Mr.  Crabbe,  Addlestone  ;  third,  Mr.  Copland,  Walton. 

For  six  distinct  blooms  :  First,  Mrs.  Dumas,  Walton  ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Cooper,  Walton  ;  third,  Mr.  Copland,  Walton. 

For  six  bunches  of  garden  Roses  :  First,  Craster  Usher,  Esq., 
Claygate  ;  second,  Mr.  Wort,  Walton  ;  third,  Mr.  Mills,  Wey- 
bridge. 

For  six  single  blooms  of  one  variety  :  Mr.  F.  Wort  obtained 
premier  honours  and  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Bronze  Medal  ; 
Mr.  Crabbe,  Addlestone,  second  ;  Mr.  Copland,  third. 

Craster  Usher,  Esq.,  of  Claygate,  won,  for  the  best  Tea  Rose, 
the  National  Rose  Society’s  Silver  Medal  presented  by  W.  R- 
Alderson,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  the  favoured  bloom  being  a  superb 
specimen  of  Maman  Cochet. 

For  the  best  hybrid  perpetual,  Mrs.  Wadham,  of  Shepperton. 
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secure  !  the  National  Rose  .  Society's  Bronze  Medal  presented, 
by  A-  E.  Copland,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  for  a  tinely-developed  bloom 
of  Marquise  Litta. 

In  the  cottagers’  classes  for  12  Roses,  any  kind,  and  three 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  W. 
Hirons,  who  was  awarded  third  prize  in  each  class. 

In  the  ladies’  division,  for  the  best  floral  decoration  for 
dinner  table,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Alderson,  of  Hersham,  secured  pre¬ 
mier  award  with  a  table  decorated  with  Roses  and  their  own 
foliage  ;  this  was  a  pretty  exhibit,  and  was  greatly  admired  ; 
Mrs.  Alford,  of  Weybridge,  was  second  with  a  table  decorated 
with  mauve  and  claret  coloured  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  with  wild 
grasses  ;  equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  Mrs.  Wort  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Lance  Gray. 

The  leading  prize-winners  in  the  other  decorative  classes  were 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Miss  L.  B.  Alderson,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  F.  Meer, 
and  Mrs.  Savidge. 

There  was  a  strong  element  of  competition  in  the  classes  for 


Sweet  Peas. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Stevenson  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Coffer;  equal  third  prizes  to  Mr.  Crabbe  and  Mrs.  B.  Terry. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  : 
First,  Mr.  Stevenson  ;  second,  Miss  Winifred  A.  Hawkins  ; 
third,  Mrs.  Alford,  Weybridge. 

In  the  class  for  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  there 
were  two  effective  exhibits,  one  by  Mr.  J.  Coffer,  gardener  to 
G.  Riley,  Esq.,  was  a  really  pretty  combination  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  Mr.  Wort’s  group  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of 
Gloxinias,  Streptocarpuses,  disposed  among  Maidenhair  and 
other  Ferns  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Lance  Gray’s  group  of  Pelargoniums, 
Carnations,  and  Begonias  stood  out  from  an  artistic  arrangement 
of  elegant  foliage. 

In  the  children’s  class  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged  bunch 
of  garden  flowers  there  were  14  exhibits  :  First,  Doris  Power  ; 
second,  Bessie  Rosewell  ;  third,  Kitty  Wort. 

The  class  for  collection  of  wild  flowers  :  First,  Poppy  Weller  ; 
second,  Dorothy  Merrick  ;  third,  Adeline  Shere. 

The  following  non-competitive  exhibits  received  an  Award  of 
Merit: — Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  new  Blush  Rose 
Rambler,  an  excellent  climbing  Rose,  as  many  as  130  flowers  on 
one  truss  ;  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  for  their 
superb  exhibit  of  garden  Roses  ;  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
West  Norwood,  for  their  handsome  group  of  Cannas  and 
Begonias  ;  Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Woking,  for  their 
stand  of  beautiful  Roses,  Bessie  Brown  and  Catherine  Mermet 
being  very  strongly  represented  ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long 
Ditton,  for  their  grand  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising 
the  Californian  Bush  Popjoy,  with  its  metallic  grey  foliage  and 
large  snow-white  flowers,  with  golden  anthers,  deliciously  fra- 
giant.  and  Gladioli,  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  in  shades  of  rose, 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow  ;  the  Tulips  of  California,  with  their 
large  cup-shaped  flowers  and  beautiful  white  and  blush  shades, 
marked  at  base  of  each  petal  golden-bronze  ;  also  their,  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  quaint  Japanese  pigmy  trees. 

Messrs.  Short  and  Ware,  Limited,  who  took  up  the  centre 
staging  in  the  tent  for  ladies  classes,  deserve  the  highest  praise 
or  individual  excellence.  The  plants  and  specimens  exhibited 
showed  distinctly  high  culture. 

The  judges  of  the  exhibits  for  competition  were  Messrs.  J  W 
Jones,  of  Woking,  and  A.  E.  Higgott,  of  Hampton. 

the  prizes  were  presented,  before  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
subscribers  and  visitors,  by  Mrs.  Norman  Rushworth.  The 
arrangements  of  the  show  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Arthur 
^avidge  F.R.H.S  the  hon.  secretary,  being  assisted  by  Messrs. 
C.Haddon  Gray,  Lance  Gray,  A.  E.  Copland,  W.  R,  Alders. 

•n.n.fe.,  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
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MANCHESTER  ROSE  SOCIETY 
July  Ilth. 
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sized  blooms,  the  best  being  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Frau  K.  Druschki,  Gladys  Harkness, 
Mildred  Grant,  A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  Brown,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Golden  Gate,  Marquise  Litta,  Xavier  Oeibo, 
Horace  Vernet,  Media,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Dr.  Andry,  Ulster,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Muriel 
Grahame,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Charles  Darwin,  etc.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  had  a  good  second,  having 
fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Clias.  Lefebvre,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Dr.  Davison,  Dean  Hole,  Florace  Vernet,  Munster,  etc.  ;  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  took  the  remaining  prize. 

For  36  distinct  varieties  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  were 
again  to  the  fore,  having  good  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred 
Grant,  Gus.  Piganeau,  Duchess  de  Morny,  Marquise  Litta, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  Killarney,  etc.  ; 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  followed  ;  Messrs.  A.  Dick¬ 
son  and  Sons,  third. 

Twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. 
won  with  an  admirable  box,  including  Mamam  Cochet,  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mrs.  E.  Maw¬ 
ley,  Mme.  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Emilie  Gorvin,  Souv. 
d’Elise,  Mme.  Hoste,  Bridesmaid,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  The  Bride,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  etc.  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Longworth,  was  a  highly-creditable  second  with  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  others  ;  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Sons,  third. 

For  12  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  G.  Prince  led  with  a  well 
finished  lot,  the  second  and  third  awards  going  to  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons. 

For  12  trusses  of  any  white  or  yellow  variety  the  winners 
were  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  fine  White  Maman  Cochet,  Messrs. 
Harkness  with  Fran  K.  Druschki,  and  Messrs.  Prior  with 
White  Maman  Cochet. 

Twelve  of  any  light  colour :  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
scored  with  Mildred  Grant,  of  fine  substance  ;  Messrs.  .1 .  Towns¬ 
end  and  Sons,  Worcester,  second,  with  Bessie  Brown  ;  and 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  third,  with  Mildred  Grant. 

Twelve  of  any  crimson  variety :  The  awards  went  to  the 
King’s  Acre  Co.  for  massive  flowers  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  with  Hugh  Dickson,  and  Messrs.  Prior 
with  A.  K.  Williams. 

Amateurs. 

These  classes  were  strongly  contested.  For  24  trusses,  distinct. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  led  with  grand  blooms,  including 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Horace  Vemet,  A.  Iv.  Williams, 
Victor  Hugo,  Clias.  Lefebvre,  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  others  ; 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second  ;  Conway  Jones,  Esq., 
the  remaining  award. 

For  12  varieties  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  again  proved  the 
victor  with  a  good  box,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  following  in  the  order  named. 

For  18  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  secured 
the  leading  award,  supported  by  Messrs.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  and 
Richard  Park. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct. — The  honours  went  to 
Messrs.  R.  Park,  Conway  Jones,  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  in  the  order 
named. 

Twelve  single  trusses  of  any  white  variety. — The  Rev.  J.  II. 
Pemberton  was  first  with  Bessie  Brown  ;  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq. , 
second  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria ;  and  H.  V.  Machin, 
Esq.,  third  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Twelve  of  any  light  colour. — The  prize-takers  were  R.  Park, 
Esq.,  with  Bessie  Brown  ;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  with  heavy  blooms 
of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  R,  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Twelve  of  any  crimson. — The  winners  were  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  with  Charles  Lefebvre;  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  with 
Gustave  Piganeau  ;  and  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  with  Ulrich  Brunner. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T.  went  to  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons  for  a  good  lot  of  Mildred  Grant,  and  to 
Mr.  G.  Prince  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  with  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

For  the  district  classes  the  winners  were  Messrs.  C.  Burgess 
and  R.  Hall,  being  placed  as  named  for  twelve  and  six  varieties 
and  for  six  Teas. 

For  12  bunches  button-hale  Roses  (open)  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
to  the  fore  with  some  pretty  forms  ;  Messrs.  G.  Prince  and  J. 
Townsend  second  and  third. 

For  a  display  of  Roses  the  awards  went  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Messrs.  J;  Townsend,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince.  This  proved  a  sur¬ 
prise,  many  thinking  the  last  should'  have  been  first. 

Best  arranged  basket. — The  winners  were  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
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Sons,  Mrs.  J.  Nixon,  and  Miss  Ada  Stanley  ;  for  the  three 
bouquets,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  and  J.  Mattock  were  the 
winners  ;  and  for  the  amateurs,  Mrs.  J.  Nixon. 

Collection  of  Sweet  Peas.— Mr.  J.  Derbyshire,  Altrincham, 
secured  the  Silver  Medal  with  a  tine  display  of  about  100 
varieties  ;  Mr.  F.  Smith  second.  For  12  varieties  Mr.  J.  Derby¬ 
shire  again  proved  the  victor  with  good  flowers,  Dainty,  a  new 
variety,  being  good.  For  not  less  than  25  varieties  Mr.  F.  Smith 
was  to  the  fore.  For  the  bouquet  Messrs.  Perkins  won. 

Non-cOmpetittve  Exhibits. — A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  with  a  fine  lot.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  j.  W.  Williamson  for  a  very 
fine  Lilium  Auratum,  etc.  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  for  Violas  ; 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  cut  Roses  and  herbaceous  flowers  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Pilling  for  Violas. 

A  pleasing  announcement  was  made  at  the  luncheon  that 
terms  were  likely  to  be  arranged  between  the  executive  of  the 
gardens  and  the  Stretford  District  Council,  in  which  the  latter 
should  take  over  the  gardens,  keeping  them  for  all  time  in  the 
form  now  carried  on. 

HANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 

July  1st  and  2nd. 

The  seventh  annual  summer  fete  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Borough  Corporation  was  held  in  the  Park, 
Hanley,  on  the  above  dates.  Considering  that  the  show 
opened  on  the  same  date  as  the  National  Rose  Society  held 
their  show  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  it  was  hardly  expected 
that  the  Roses  would  turn  out  very  grand,  considering  the 
wretched  character  of  the  weather  which  had  prevailed  for  some 
weeks  previously.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibition,  on  the  whole, 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held  at 
Hanley.  The  show  was  opened  by  the  Countess  Torby,  who 
was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
of  Russia,  and  there  was  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Several  large  tents  were  well  filled  with  exhibits. 

Plants. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Orchids  arranged  for  effect  with 
foliage  plants  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Robson, 
Altrincham.  His  plants  were  arranged  on  a  stage,  and  the 
principal  features  as  far  as  Orchids  were  concerned  were  Odonto- 
glossums,  Ca-ttleyas,  Cypripediums,  and  Dendrobiums  ;  Messrs. 
James  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  secured  the  second  award. 

The  latter  came  to  the  front,  however,  for  eight  jdrchids, 
showing  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya  gigas,  Laelia  tenebrosa, 
Cypripedium  Curtisii,  etc.  ;  Mr.  J.  Robson  had  to  take  the 
second  place  in  this  instance. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  also  took  the  lead  in  the  class 
for  six  flowering  and  six  fine  foliage  plants,  being  followed  in 
this  instance  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher 
and  Sons  also  had  the  best  six  plants. 

The  competition  for  groups  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space 
not  exceeding  300  square  feet  was  pretty  keen,  there  being  no 
less  than  seven  entrants.  The  same  plan  was  followed  as  on 
previous  occasions  in  this  class,  the  groups  being  built  up  in 
rectangular  outline.  In  this  instance  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and 
Sons  seemed  to  exert  their  energies,  and  were  easily  first  with 
a  very  tastefully-arranged  group  ;  the  executors  of  the  late 
J.  H.  Turner,  Derby,  took  the  second  place  ;  Mr.  J.  Read,  The 
Gardens,  Bretby  Park,  secured  the  third  award. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Carnations,  including  Malmaisons, 
the  first  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Robson,  who  showed  some 
very  fine  plants  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  P.  Blair,  The  Gar¬ 
dens,  Trentham  Hall,  Stoke-on-Trent,  who  took  the  second 
award  with  large  specimens. 

Roses. 

In  the  class  for  72  distinct  varieties  of  Roses  the  premier 
honours  were  secured  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Bit  chin, 
whose  blooms  were  characterised  by  freshness  rather  than  mere 
size ;  they  were  fallowed  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury, 
and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  in  this  order. 

For  48  varieties  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
took  the  lead,  placing  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch  in  the 
second  and  Mr.  George  Mount  in  the  third  place. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  again  took  the  lead  in  the 
class  for  36  distinct  blooms  in  triplets  ;  they  were  followed  by 
Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset,  had  the  best  12 
varieties,  showing  some  of  the  finest  hybrid  Teas  and  hybrid 
perpetuals  of  recent  introduction ;  they  were  followed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  and  Son,  Worcestershire. 

The  King’s  Acre  Co.  had  the  best  12  blooms  of  one  sort,  show¬ 


ing  Lady  Mary  Fitz William ;  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  were 
second  with  Bessie  Brown. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  garden  Roses,  both  in  the 
class  for  18  and  nine  bunches  ;  they  were  followed  by  the  Kim;  v 
Acre  Co.  and  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  in  this  order. 

Fruit. 

The  leading  class  in  this  section  was  for  a  dessert  table  of 
14  dishes  of  fruit  effectively  arranged  with  flowers  and  foliage. 
Mr.  Jordan,  The  Gardens,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  took  the 
lead  with  fine  samples  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  etc.  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  had  a  similar 
arrangement,  and  made  a  very  good  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Read  was 
third. 

Mr.  Jordan  again  came  to  the  front  for  12  dishes  of  fruit  set 
up  with  flowers  and  foliage.  In  this  instance  he  had  fine  Peaches. 
Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Melons,  and  a  Pineapple ;  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Pherson,  Londesborough  Park  Gardens,  and 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Godacre,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  The  Gardens,  Blethfield,  Rugeley,  took 
the  leading  honours  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  J.  Read. 

Mr.  J.  Read  took  the  lead  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  the  leading  award  for  any  other  white. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Nicholls,  The  Gardens, 
Carlton  Towers,  York,  had  the  best,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  Read. 

Mr.  T.  Bannerman  had  the  best  of  any  other  black  Grapes, 
showing  Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  J.  C.  Waterhouse  had  the  best 
black  Hamburgh. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  exhibited  an  extensive 
collection  of  hardy  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  TwertonHill  Nursery,  Bath, 
set  up  one  of  their  admirable  groups  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both 
double  and  single,  the  double  showing  splendid  quality.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland,  had  a  splendid  group 
of  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  grown  in  pots,  and  brought  on 
under  glass.  They  were  notable  for  their  great  height  and  large 
flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ghild,  Acoeks  Green,  Birmingham,  had  an  exhibit 
of  various  flowers  and  floral  decorations.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem, 
for  a  collection,  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons. 
Leicester  ;  to  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chaird ;  to  Messrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  ;  and  to  the  Ranelagli  Nursery  Co.,! 
Leamington — for  plants  of  various  kinds. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

July  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

The  fifteenth  annual  floral  fete  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  two  public  parks  in  the  borough  was  opened  in  the 
West  Park,  Wolverhampton,  in  brilliant  weather,  with  a  largt 
attendance  of  visitors.  After  the  tents  had  been  erected  on  the 
6th  inst.  a  heavy  gale  arose,  and  levelled  them  all  with  the 
ground.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plants  had  not  yet  beep 
placed  in  them.  The  judging  on  the  opening  day  was  rather  de 
layed  owing  to  the  mishap  of  the  previous  day.  Last  year  th, 
show  was  amalgamated  with  the  Ai't  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
An  attractive  conservatory  has  been  built  from  the  funds  de 
rived  partly  from  these  shows.  The  number  of  exhibits  wa: 
much  larger  than  formerly,  and  extra  space  had  to  be  obtained 
The  six  marquees  erected  were  simply  crowded  with  garden  pro 
ducts.  Many  of  the  best  known  exhibitors  ini  the  kingdom  wen 
present.  The  Roses  were  in  splendid  form,  notwithstanding  tin 
unseasonable  character  of  the  weather  a  short  time  previously 
The  amount  of  money  offered  in  prizes  this  year  has  been  in 
creased  to  £800. 

Plants. — Messrs.  Blaokmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hi' 
Nursery,  Bath,  secured  the  leading  honours  for  one  of  the? 
splendid  groups  of  Begonias. 

In  the  International  class  for  plants  the  premier  honours  wen 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham.  Thei 
plants  were  in  splendid  form,  and  they  carried  off  the  leadim 
award  easily.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Mr.  G.  H 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  in  this  order. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  took  the  first  place  for  sixteei 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  fine  foliage  and  flowerm; 
subjects.  They  also  took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  Orchids 
twelve  plants,  and  twenty  plants,  all  grown  in  pots.  Mr.  J 
Robson,  Altrincham,  took  the  second  place  for  Orchids. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick  had  the  best  exotic  Ferns. 

Mr.  H.  Lovatt,  Bush'bury,  had  the  best  group  of  Cannas,  whiCjj 
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were  splendidly  flowered.  In  this  instance  lie  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Robson. 

In  the  class  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  the  prizes 
for  plants  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ken-rick  and  Mr.  H.  Lovatt 
in  this  order. 

Roses. — Amongst  the  cut  flower  classes  the  Roses  were  de¬ 
cidedly  the  chief  attraction,  and  some  of  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  they  exceeded  in  quality  those  shown  at  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition,  in  London,  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  leading  award  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties  of  Roses 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorkshire, 
who  had  some  very  finely  formed  and  fresh  blooms.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  secured  the  second  award,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  took  the  leading  honours  in  the 
class  for  forty-eight  varieties.  They  were  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
coming  in  third. 

Mr.  G.  Mount  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  bunches  of  Roses, 
cut  with  their  own  foliage  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berkshire ;  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.  came  in 
third. 

Mr.  G.  Mount  also  led  the  way  for  twenty-four  varieties,  being 
followed  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son,  Worcester,  and  Messrs. 
1).  Prior  and  Son,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  G.  Mount  had  also  the  best  eight  varieties,  showing  some 
grand  blooms.  The  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Sons  followed  in  this  order. 

Messrs.  B.  R..  Cant  and  Sons  had  the  best  twelve  new  Roses 
introduced  to  commerce  within  the  last  three  years,  having  fine 
blooms  of  Alice  Lindsell,  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  Perle  Van  Gods- 
berg,  Lady  M.  Beauclerc,  Muriel  Grahame,  etc. 

N o x - C ohi* et i t i v f  Groups. — Large  Gold  Medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  Webb’s  Excelsior  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  etc.  ;  to 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  for  plants  and  cut 
flowers ;  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  for  tuberous 
Begonias;  and  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  Pentstemons, 
Phloxes  and  Carnations. 


Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  for  cut  flowers ;  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester,  for  cut  flowers;  to  the  Wolverhampton  Parks  and 
Baths  Committee  for  foliage  and  flowering  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
IV.  Artindale  and  Son,  Shefiield,  for  Carnations;  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Child,  Acocks  Green,  for  herbaceous  flowers ;  to  Messrs.  G. 
Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  for  Water  Lilies,  etc.  ;  and  to 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Dobbs  and  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  for  rustic  rock- 
work. 

Silver  Medals  went  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sun,  Shrewsbury, 
for  Sweet  Peas: to  Mr.  J.  FI.  White,  Worcester,  for  plants  and 
flowers;  to  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  for  cut  flowers; 
to  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  for  cut  flowers;  to  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  and  to  the  Ranelagh 
.Nurseries,  Leamington,  for  Asparagus. 

Bronze  Medals  went  to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Bason,  R.  Lowe,  W. 
Pattison,  W.  Knight,  J.  Robson,  and  W.  and  J.  Brown,  for 
various  plants  and  flowers. 

First-class  Pertificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
to.,  Rothesay  for  Sweet  Pea  Florence  Molyneux  ;  to  Mr  John 
Forbes  for  Phlox  Miss  Willmott ;  and  to  the  Leamington 
Queen17”611  ^  Florists’  Limited,  for  a  new  Carnation,  Learn 


AXD  THE  Fl(1JIT  Supply.— The  continued 
effect  imn  l  ^  past  ten  days  has  not  had  such  a  remarkable 
berripsnnl  0  *ruit  croPs  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Straw- 
m  anything  like  a  state  of  glut,  and  in  the  result 
and  the  frail'  eJeis  and  costermongers  are  making  good  profits 

other  week  annm  ?U?10  are  gettin»  Plenfciful  supplies  The 
Garden  in  8°’°?°  ba^ets  of  Strawberries  passed  through  Covent 
?lack  fnd  Red  Currants  are  also  plentiful, 
have  suffered  a|e.t  le  olRV  0Iles  in  tFe  market  just  now, 

best  selections"  by  bemg  Packed  in,  a  stale  condition.  The 
bushel,  a  Slh°vTr’  weJeselling  at  from  14s.  to  16s.  the  half- 
made  possible  nrd  ^  ls ‘considerably  above  the  average,  and  was 
that  have  ho ■  ^  7  tbe  re1cel5'f  storm.  It  is  the  coming  crops 

supply  of  borClS\SeVeJiy  *****  by  the  storms-  and  the 

scarce  and  the  ^  FreIlcb  APPles  this  year  will  be  very 

’  tlle  puce  correspondingly  high. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  July  21st,  from  1  p.m. 
to  6  p.m.  In  connection  with  this  meeting  the  National  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Society  will  hold  its  annual  show.  Instead 
of  the  subject  previously  announced,  the  lecture  will  be  on 
“Horticulture  in,  and  the  Flora  of,  New  Zealand,”  by  G. 
Hunt,  Esq. 

*  *  * 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  above  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  Westminster  Hotel. 
Mr.  W.  Lewenden  occupied  the  chair.  A  grand  display  of  cut 
flowers  was  made  by  the  amateurs,  and  the  professional  gardeners 
showed  some  fine  examples  of  Gloxinia.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Cook  for  a  plate  -of  Sutton’s  Peach  Blow 
Tomato,  and  t-o  Mr.  Agar  for  seedling  Gloxinias.  Mr.  M.  H. 
Willford  read  a  very  interesting  paper  describing  an  amateur’s 
garden,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  members. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — -The  programme  of  meetings  of  the  above  society 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  now  -before  us,  and  shows  that 
a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  on  “  Tomatos,”  and 
another  by  Mr.  A.  Maslen  on  “  Summer  Pruning.”  On 
September  1st  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  floral  decorations, 
with  demonstrations.  After  that  the  ordinary  meetings  will  be 
continued.  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Shru-bshall  will  deal  with  cryptogainic 
plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Cheal  with  horticulture  in  America  and 
Canada  ;  Mr.  W.  Taylor  with  a  year’s  work  in  the  vinery ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech  with  fruit  bottling  ;  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Etliering- 
ton  with  how  plants  grow  ;  Mr.  Humphreys  with  a  selection 
of  winter  and  spring  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  lastly,  on 
December  15th,  Mr.  J.  Gregory  will  illustrate  “  Some  gardens 
I  have  visited.”  There  will  be  only  one  meeting  each  in  July 
and  August.  During  the  remainder  of  the  session  the  society 
meets  fortnightly. 

*  *  * 

An  Evening  with  Herbaceous  Flowers.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  held  on  the 
8th  inst. ,  members  turned  up  in  very  strong  num¬ 
bers.  Mr.  J.  Powley  jiresided.  Mr.  George  Davison, 
undoubtedly  the  best  grower  of  herbaceous  flowers  for 
a  very  wide  area,  gave  an  address  upon  herbaceous 
flowers.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  specimens  Mr.  Davison  had 
brought  up  to  demonstrate  bis  remarks  were  blooms  of  the 
following  rare  herbaceous  flowers: — Lilium  giganteum,  Lathy- 
rus  latifolius,  grandiflorus  albus,  new  seedling  Delphiniums  in 
all  shades  of  blue,  Orchis  foliosa,  Paeony  Lady  Carrington, 
Tropaeolums,  Eremurus  Bunigei,  Oenothera  speciosa  rosea,  seed- 
ling  Phlox  decussata,  Gentiana  lutea,  and  many  other  popular 
kinds.  He  also  had  for  botanical  examination  some  clumps 
of  Bog  Pimpernel,  and  the  curious  root  parasite,  the  only 
one  indigenous  to  Britain,  Monotropa  Hipopitys:  Mr.  Davison 
said  at  the  outset  that  the  life  of  a  gardener  was  one  of  beauty. 

Cultivation  of  Carnations. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Loughborough  and  District  Gardenersp  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  was  held  in  the  Committee  Room  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  presiding  over  a  moderate 
attendance.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyes,  F.R.H.S.,  of  the  Aylestone  Park 
Nursery,  Leicester,  gave  a  practical  and  lucid  lecture  upon  the 
cultivation  of  Border  Carnations.  These  m-ost  popular  hardy 
floweis  have  of  recent  years  come  to  be  recognised  as  indispens¬ 
able  for  decorative  purposes.  The  cardinal  points  of  culture, 
as  detailed  by  the  lecturer,  were  the  preparation  of  the  soil  by- 
double  trenching,  at  the  same  time  working  in  the  bottom  spit 
abundance  of  “  green  cow  manure  ”  ;  the  ground  required  to 
be  made  thoroughly  firm  by  trampling,  putting  out  the  plants 
m  the  spring— March  or  April,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  ground.  A  source  of  disappointment  to  Carnation  growers 
was  the  degeneration  of  the  plants  from  “  over  propagation  ”  and 
also  from  propagating  year  after  year  from  old  decrepit  plants. 
Ihe  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  purchasing  a 
•■new  stock  ”  of  plants  occasionally— every  two  or  three  vears 
.Propagation  by  layering  should  be  done  in  July  and  August’ 
potting  up  the  plants  in  October,  and  wintering  in  cold  frames* 
or  plunged  in  ashes.  The  diseases  and  pests  which  are  destruc¬ 
tive  were  alluded  to ;  also  the  application  of  artificial  and 
chemical  manures,  giving  quotations  of  amount  and  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  careful  observation.  Questions  were  replied  to  and 
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further  points  elicited  of  useful  information,  the  remarks  of  the 
lecturer  being  attentively  listened  "to  and  appreciated  by  all 
present. 

.  *  *  * 

Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society. — The  exhibitions 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Carnations  will  commence 
next  week  by  the  show  of  the  Southern  Counties  Carnation 

Society,  at  Southampton,  on  Friday,  the  24th  inst. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelplii  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided.  Four  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected,  making  61  this  year,  the  total  membership 
now  being  1,026.  Five  members  were  reported  on  the  sick 
fund.  The  sick  list  has  been  unusually  heavy  during  the  last 
half-year. 

*  *  * 

Boses  and  Sweet  Peas.- — The  first  annual  show  of  Buses  and 
Sweet  Peas  held  at  Hurst  (Hurstpierpoint)  was  very  en¬ 
couraging.  There  were  100  entries  in  the  special  class,  and 
over  50  exhibited.  The  general  committee  had  Mr.  A.  Hender¬ 
son  as  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Walder  as  assistant  lion,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mr.  W.  Powell,  F.B.H.S.,  as  hon  treasurer.  During 
the  progress  of  the  show  a  lecture  on  “  The  Culture  of  Boses  ’ 
was  given  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  one  on  “  The  Culture  of  Sweet 
Peas  ”  by  Mr.  H.  Elliott.  Mr.  A.  Weekes  distributed  the 
prizes  to  the  school-children,  and  owing  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  their  exhibits,  he  increased  the  prize  money  given 
by  him  by  10s.  In  connection  with  the  horticultural  training 
of  boys  in  the  Hurst  School,  the  Hurstpierpoint  Gardeners’  and 
Amateurs’  Association  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  to  the 
school  for  drawing  of  pests  and  friends  of  the  garden  and 
culture  of  flowers,  by  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  years. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  also  given  to  Messrs.  Balchin  (Has¬ 
socks),  Dr.  Blaker,  Mr.  George  Withyman,  Mr.  C.  W.  Powell, 
F.B.H.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Banton  (gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Masliiter, 
Hurst). 

*  *  * 

Canterbury  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Foresters’  Hall,  on  the  7th  inst.  Messrs.  Hollman  and 
Ewell  presided  over  a  very  large  muster  of  members,  and  the 
meeting  was  in  every  respect  the  most  successful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  that  had  been  seen  for  some  time.  The  exhibits  were  also 
the  most  numerous  that  have  been  witnessed  for  some  time. 
The  tables  were  covered,  and  presented  a  very  gay  and  pleasing 
appearance.  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  24s.  6d.  were  distributed 
among  the  members.  In  criticising  the  exhibits,  the  'judges 
(Messrs.  Hickman  and  Knight)  remarked  that  they  had  more 
than  enjoyed  the  task  of  judging  such  a  good  and  numerous  col¬ 
lection  as  they  saw  before  them  that  evening.  It  had  taken  them 
a  long  time  to  do  their  work,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  do  it. 
The  Shallots  of  Mr.  Baldock  deserved  exceptional  praise,  and 
the  basket  of  Boses  brought  by  Air.  Bowland  deserved  great 
praise.  In  fact,  they  said  that  everything  on  the  table  that 
evening,  with  the  exception  of  two  plates  of  Peas,  deserved  a 
word  of  praise.  Air.  Fairweather  gave  an  interesting  and 
amusing  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  shrubs,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which  he  answered  questions  submitted  to  him  by  Messrs. 
Dines  and  Knight.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
him  for  his  information. 

*  *  * 

Sutton  (Surrey)  Bose  Show. — Bose  growers  have  had  such 
enormous  difficulties  to  contend  against  this  year,  owing  to 
cheerless  spring  and  the  wet  June,  that  the  idea  of  postponing 
the  twenty-second  annual  show  of  the  Sutton  Amateur  Bose 
Society  was  seriously  considered  by  the  committee,  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  not  adopted.  Though  the  entries  for  the  show,  which 
was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  Manor 
Park  Preparatory  School,  were  much  below  the  average,  the 
exhibits  staged  were,  on  the  whole,  of  fair  quality,  and  did 
credit  to  the  industry  and  resource  of  the  members.  The 
Coronation  Cup,  for  12  distinct  blooms,  was  won  by  Air.  A. 
Tate,  of  Leatherhead,  who  defeated  last  year’s  holder  (Air. 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin)  by  several  points,  Air.  E.  Al.  Evers- 
lield,  of  Horsham,  being  third.  For  24  blooms,  distinct,  Air. 
Lindsell  was  first,  and  for  18  ditto  Air.  Tate  again  won,  and 
was  also  the  winner  for  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each.  In  the  local  classes,  Air.  E.  J.  Holland  won  the  Plate 
offered  for  the  best  12  blooms,  not  less  than  nine  varieties, 
and  Air.  A.  E.  Farnden  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  second  best. 
The  Alexander  Park  Challenge  Bowl  and  Silver  Aledal  was 
won  by  Airs.  West,  and  the  Ladies’  Challenge  Cup  and  N.Il.S. 


Silver  Aledal  by  K.  H.  Gifford.  Air.  G.  AT.  A.  Schofield,  who 
had  won  in  the  two  previous  years,  could  on  this  occasion  get 
no  nearer  than  second.  He  only  required  to  win  it  once  more 
for  it  to  become  his  property.  The  Aledal  for  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show  was  won  by  Mr.  R,  B.  W.  Miller,  and  Air.  A.  E. 
Farnden  won  the  Aledal  for  the  best  hybrid  Tea. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Late  Mr.  John  Lord. — The  interment  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Lord,  of  Leigh’s  Nurseries,  Elton,  took  place  at  the! 
Unitarian  Cemeterv,  Holebottom,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

*  *  * 

New  Irish  Boses.— Three  new  Boses  have  just  been  placed 
on  the  market,  called  Irish  Brightness,  Irish  Pride,  and  Irish 
Star.  Like  the  much-admired  novelties  of  last  year — Irish 
Glory,  Irish  Modesty,  and  Irish  Beauty — the  new  Boses  are 
perpetual  flowering  singles  of  great  charm  and  beauty. 

*  *  * 

A!r.  C.  Foster,  gardener  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  ol 
Stradbroke,  has  been  appointed  chief  instructor  in  horticulture 
to  the  University  College,  Beading.  Air.  Foster  is  a  son  of  All 

J.  C.  Foster,  fruiterer  and  florist,  of  Alelville  Street,  Linco'n. 

*  *  * 

The  Mosquito  Plant. — Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  accoum 
of  the  introduction  of  a  Alosquito  Plant  under  the  name  o: 
Ocimum  viride,  and,  of  course,  closely  allied  to  the  kitchei 
garden  herb  Basil.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Alessrs.  H 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  have  been  sufficiently  enter 

prising  to  procure  a  stock  of  it  already. 

*  *  * 

Lilium  giganteum. — Alamy  enthusiastic  cultivators  are  won 
to  speak  of  the  Giant  Himalayan  Lily  as  if  it  were  quite  new  oi 
recent  to  cultiv aiion,  but  the  two  photographs  sent  us  the  othe: 
week  by  Air.  A.  McMillan,  of  Edinburgh,  showed  that  there  wen 
enthusiastic  and  successful  cultivators  of  this  noble  bulb  in  tin 
generation  that  is  past  as  to-day.  The  stately  plant  grown  in  ; 
small  tub  was  much  taller  than  its  successful  cultivator  stand 
ing  beside,  it.  The  number  of  bulbs  of  it  which  he  bloome; 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  he  understood  and  mastered  it 
requirements. 

*  *  * 

Honour  to  an  Edinburgh  Seedsman. — On  the  8th  inst.  . 
party  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  flower,  fruit,  market  garden 
and  seed  trades  met  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel  for  the  purpos1 
of  making  a  presentation  to  Air.  A..  Slater  (of  Alessrs.  Tliorua: 
Alethven  and  Sons,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  Princes  Street 
on  the  occasion  of  his  silver  wedding.  Mr.  Harry  Erskine 
florist,  Queensferry  Street,  presided,  and  sjioke  of  the  liigl 
respect  in  which  Mr.  Slater  was  held.  Air.  William  Newton 
fruit  salesman,  Jeffrey  Street,  in  making  the  presentation,  sal 
the  gifts  were  spontaneous  tokens  of  esteem  from  a  few  of  All 
Slater’s  friends.  That  expression  of  esteem  had  taken  the  fori 
of  a  solid  silver  tea  and  coffee  service.  Air.  Slater,  in  returnin 
thanks,  said  it  was  specially  pleasing  to  him  to  see  that  so  man 
gentlemen  who  were  competitors  with  himself  had  been  sut 
scribers  to  the  testimonial,  and  had  come  there  to  honour  hin: 

*  *  * 

English  Strawberries  Cheater. — Strawberries  of  a  fair) 
good  quality  are  now  to  be  obtained  in  Leeds  market  at  reasoi 
able  prices.  The  recent  heavy  rains  experienced  in  the  south- 
the  largest  centre  of  the  industry- — have,  of  course,  limited  tl| 
supply  ;  but  with  the  fine  weather  of  the  last  few  days  the  fin 
has  grown  and  ripened  remarkably  quickly.  Apart  from  dela; 
ing  trade1,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  hf 
been  done.  The  latest  reports  from  Kent  are  very  reassurin 
There  lias  been  an  appreciable  reduction  in  price,  and  goo 
English -grown  fruit  now  is  offered  at  as  low  a  figure  as  6c 
per  lb.  That  from  France  is  considerably  cheaper,  the  averai 
price  being  about  4d.  per  lb.  The  French  season  is  rapid! 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  supply  is  almost  exhausted.  It  is  nc 
expected  that  the  open  fruit  crops  will  be  up  to  the  average 
Plums  and  Pears  have  suffered  most.  Gooseberries  are  as  scare 
as  ever,  and  jam  boilers  are  now  realising  that  there  is  not-  like! 
to  be  a  glut  this  year,  and  are  anxious  to  get  their  machines  in 
order.  A  remarkable  feature  about  the  scarcity  of  Gooseberri 
is  that  the  jam  boilers  are  giving  50  per  cent,  more  than  tin 
have  given  for  some  years  past.  The  general  price  asked 
about  £1  a  cwt. ,  which  is  almost  double  what  it  was  last  yea 
dealers  only  obtaining  about  a  tenth  of  the  supply  of  form 
years. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
piit  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  Oe  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  nre  nlso  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  ennnot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  can  not  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Tan  from  Lead  Works.  (Derby.) 

If  the  tan  has  been  burnt,  we  should  imagine  there  would  be 
no  injurious  ingredients  in  it,  unless  there  was  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  sulphur  or  iron  previous  to  the  burning.  It  would 
be  as  well  to  ascertain  what  is  the  composition  of  the  tan,  and 
what  injurious  ingredients,  if  any,  might  be  in  it  previous  to 
the  burning.  The  tan  pure  and  simple  should  consist  of  Oak 
bark  used  for  the  extract  of  tannic  acid.  This,  when  burnt, 
should  contain  only  the  ashes  of  the  Oak,  but  when  in  the  lead 
works  it  is  possible  that  something  else  might  be  added  to 
it  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  It  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  ascertain  what  is  the  composition  of  the  tan  before 
it  has  been  burnt,  and  whether  anything  is  used  with  it  or  in 
it  that  would  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  plant  life.  If  there 
are  no  deleterious  substances  mixed  with  the  tan,  the  ashes 
ought  to  make  a  valuable  manure,  as  it  should  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  potash.  Though  the  latter  is  the  most 
important  as  a  manure,  several  other  of  the  ashes  would  also 
be  beneficial  to  plant  life. 

Manure  for  Celery.  (Derby.) 

The  two  manures  which  you  mention  are  very  useful  in  their 
way,  and  you  should  be  careful  not  to  overdo  either  of  them. 
Very  weak  manures  are  always  safer  and  better  than  highly- 
concentrated  ones  for  the  life  of  the  plant.  If  you  can  obtain 
the  true  Peruvian  guano,  a  small  pinch  of  that  in  the  water 
would  prove  serviceable,  just  sufficient,  to  colour  the  water  in 
the  can  being  sufficient.  You  should  not,  however,  forget  that 
diluted  drainings  from  the  stables  and  from  the  manure  heap 
make  a  very  safe  and  useful  manure.  You  can  also  prepare 
a  liquid  by  putting  some  cow  manure  into  a  tub  amongst  water, 
and  diluting  it  for  use  after  a  few  days-  All  these  manures 
used  alternately  should  be  more  serviceable,  and  may  meet 
the  liking  of  the  plants  better  than  if  one  kind  alone  were  used. 
It  should,  however,  always  be  used  in  a  weak  state. 


Spring  Onions  and  Mildew.  (Omega  ) 


The  usual  method  practised  with  the  mildew  of  Onions  is  to 
dust  the  leaves  with  sulphur  when  the  disease  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  This,  of  course,  would  not  destroy  that  portion  of  the 
fungus  living  m  the  interior  of  the  leaves,  but  it  would  destroy 
that  portion  which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  serve  to  keep  it 
in  check.  Vou  should  ajso  pick  off  the  diseased  leaves  and 
burn  them.  During  the  warmer  parts  of  the  summer  it  is  the 
practice  of  many  cultivators  to  frequently  syringe  the  foliage, 
in  order  to  keep  the  plants  growing,  but  should  the  disease 
appear  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  off  syringing  or  spray¬ 
ing,  sc  that  the  leaves  may  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  for  a 
time.  This  would  also  serve  to  keep  the  pest  in  check.  There 
is  no  absolrite  preventive,  perhaps,  without  using  some  fungi¬ 
cide  that  might  be  dangerous  to  the  Onions  by  lodging  amongst 
he  scales  of  the  bulb,  but  you  could  always  lessen  the  evil 
by  the  means  which  we  have  just  indicated. 


Getting  Bid  of  Ant  Hills.  (Omega.) 

The  usual  methods  adopted  with  the  ant  hills  is  to  take  off 
tne  turf  it  they  are  covered  with  that,  then  to  level  the  soil 
Where  the  heap  was,  treading  the  ground  firm,  and  relaying 
IH11'  ,A^ts  do  not  hke  to  be  disturbed  in  this  way,  although 
l„f/  f  1  cu  t  Ji°  entirely  dislodge.  The  heaps  need  not  be 
i„  ’ii-  we'v'er>  until  they  get  so  large  as  to  be  unsightly.  When 
over  the  d?Wn  thi!-  l!eapS  yon  could  scatter  carbolic7  acid  all 
isvervfliSff/w011  haS  been  nnturfed-  The  smell  of  this 
sorn  ^  ,,as  ®  a  ants,  and  when  they  become  very  trouble- 
ie  better-dressed  parts  of  the  grounds  you  could 


scatter  a  little  of  this  acid  in  their  runs-  at  intervals  during 
the  summer. 

Dressing  the  Ground  with  Slack  Lime.  (D.  W.  D.) 

This  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  kitchen  garden  soil,  and  we 
should  apply  it  in  the  spring  time  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  soil, 
about  a  week,  perhaps,  before  you  dress  it  down  for  planting 
or  sowing.  We  should  not  bury  it  to  any  great  depth,  as  it 
soon  finds  its  way  to  the  subsoil  without  placing  it  there.  If 
using  gas  lime  for  the  sake  of  fungi  and  insect  pests,  that 
might  be  placed  at  different  levels  in  the  trench,  but  always 
immediately  above  the  soil  that  has  been  turned  over.  For 
the  ordinary  slacked  lime  the  best  plan,  we  should  say,  is  to 
wait  always  until  the  spring,  as  it  would  be  liable  to  get 
washed  away  by  rains  and  melting  snow  long  before  planting 
time.  1  a 

Wireworm  and  Cauliflower.  (D.  W.  D.) 

Tn  our  experience  wireworm  is  less  troublesome  in  soil  that 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  some  time  than  in  soil  which 
is  recently  broken  out  of  pasture.  So  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  you  will  also  get  wire- 
worm  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  your  Cauliflowers  are  troubled  with  something  else  than 
wireworm.  The  grubs  of  the  Cabbage  fly  often  prove  very 
troublesome  to  Cauliflowers,  and  if  this  is  the  enemy  you  will 
find  the  white  grub  boring  into  the  stems  just  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  We  should  like  very  much  if  you  would  get 
some  of  the  creatures  which  are  troubling  you,  and  send  them 
along  in  a  small  box,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  what  it  is  that 
is  giving  you  so  much  trouble.  The  grubs  of  the  wireworm  are 
yellow  or  orange,  with  a  very  tough  skin.  If  you  are  certain 
that  this  is  the  enemy,  you  should  get  pieces  of  Carrot  and 
Potatos,  and  bury  them  in  the  soil  close  to  the  plants  infested. 
A  piece  of  stick  pushed  into  these  baits  will  let  you  know  where 
to  find  them,  so  that  you  could  examine  them  every  morning. 
If  the  enemy  is  wireworm,  we  could  give  you  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  laying  their  eggs  in  the  soil  to  a  certain 
extent  by  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  perfect  insect.  If 
the  grubs  of  the  Cabbage  fly  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  you 
could  hand-pick  them  round  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  then 
well  water  the  ground  about  the  plants  with  water  in  which 
lime  lias  been  steeped  and  then  allowed  to  settle.  If  you  could 
satisfy  us  as  to  the  particular  insect  we  could  give  you  further 
information. 

Inseoticide  and  Lapageria  Leaves.  (H.  Arnold.) 

We  have  been  making  enquiries  concerning  the  insecticide 
you  mention,  and  may  state  that  we  have  never  heard  of  its  in¬ 
juring  the  leaves  of  Lapageria  before  you  mentioned  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  leaves  of  the  plant  were  too  young  at  the  time  it  was 
fumigated.  It  is  necessary  always  to  be  careful  with  tender 
plants,  and  especially  when  making  their  young  growths,  because 
an  insecticide  that  would  be  perfectly  harmless  to  all  kinds  of 
plants  would  very  often  be  little  use  as  an  insecticide.  If  yo a 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fumigator  was  the  cause  of  the 
injury  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  thin  covering  of  tiffany,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  over  the  Lapageria,  or  any  other  plant  that 
proves  tender.  Orchid  growers  do  not  care  to  fumigate  a  house 
of  0  d  on  to  gl  os  su  m  s ,  especially  if  they  are  in  bloom.  It  is  part 
of  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  however,  to  use  all  these  insecticides 
or  fungicides  in  such  a  way  that  the  plants  subjected  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  be  injured.  All  this  has  to  be  acquired  by  experi¬ 
ence,  so  that  when  obliged  to  fumigate  on  another  occasion  the 
tender  plant  could  be  covered  in  the  way  we  mention,  or  removed 
from  the  house  altogether. 

Should  Lilacs  be  Pruned  in  Summer  1  (Finlay.) 

If  the  plants  have  flowered  you  would  do  well  to  remove  all 
weak  and  useless  shoots  that  were  not  likely  to  give  rise  to 
strong  growth.  During  the  course  of  the  summer  many  more 
shoots  may  arise  than  there  is  proper  rqom  for.  In  such  a  case 
the  foliage  gets  crowded,  and  the  wood  will  not  ripen  so  well  as  if 
every  shoot  were  properly  exposed  to  sunshine  by  the  thinning 
out  of  weak  and  useless  shoots.  Straggling  shoots  that  destroy 
the  symmetry  of  the  bush  should,  of  course,  be  shortened  back, 
and  this  would  tend  to  assist  the  side  buds  in  developing  flowers 
by  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Names  and  Addresses.  (W,  C.  P.) 

The  secretary  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society  is  Mr.  James  Thorpe,  53,  Ship  Street,  Brighton  ;  and 
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tlie  secretary  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  is  Mr.  Rupert  Millar,  87, 
Western  Road,  Brighton. 

Should  Leaves  he  Removed  from  Tomatos  1  (Solauum.) 

There  are  many  diverse  opinions  upon  this  point,  but  we  think 
that  the  practice  of  removing  the  leaves  is  often  overdone.  When 
a  plant  is  thoroughly  denuded  of  its  leaves  it  cannot  possibly 
bring  the  fruits  to  that  perfection  which  it  would  if  properly 
furnished  with  foliage.  In  the  first  place,  the  crowding  of  the 
plants  themselves  must  be  avoided.  Whether  grown  under  glass 
or  out  of  doors  there  should  be  sufficient  room  between  the  plants 
for  the  fruits  as  well  as  the  foliage  to  get  properly  exposed  to 
light  and  air.  If  that  is  the  case  the  fruits  will  ripen  up  nicely, 
even  if  most  of  the  foliage  is  left  on  the  plants.  In  any  case  we 
should  not  advocate  the  entire  denuding  of  the  stems  of  foliage 
for  the  sake  of  ripening  the  fruit.  The  quality  of  the  latter  would 
be  better  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  tie  back  the  leaves  so  as  to 
expose  the  fruits  rather  than  cutting  it  so  hard  away,  as  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  some  growers. 

Preventing  Maggot  in  Carnations.  (C.  Menzies.) 

As  a  rule  the  maggot  is  most  troublesome  to  Carnations  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  the,  damage  is  done  before 
you  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  To  "uard  against- 
this  to  some  extent  you  should  commence  syringing  the  foliage, 
but  not  the  flowers,  with  some  insecticide  of  disagreeable  odour 
that  will  prevent  the  mother  flies  from  laying  their  eggs  on  the 
young  leaves.  Some  of  these  remedies,  or  preventives,  are 
tobacco  water,  Gishurst’s  compound,  and  quassia.  Fairly  weak 
solutions  of  these,  but  just  sufficient  to  give  the  plants  the  odour 
of  the  same,  will  help  to  drive  away  the  flies,  and  therefore  save 
you  much  trouble  later  on  in  the  season.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  be  watchful,  and  whenever  any  shoots  show  any 
signs  of  distress  these  should  be  cut  off  and  the  grub  extracted 
and  destroyed.  If  it  has  once  got  inside  the  shoot  the  latter  can 
be  of  no  further  service,  so  that  you  need  not  hesitate  to  cut 
it  off. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Senecio  puleher ;  2,  Mentha  Requieni  ;  3, 

tieranium  sanguineum  ;  4,  Spiraea  Douglasii  ;  5,  Iris  xiphioides 
var.  ;  6,  Malva  mosohata  alba. — (J.  Warner)  1,  Rosa  canina 

dumalis ;  2,  Habenaria  conopsea ;  3,  Orchis  pyramidalis ;  4, 
Oxalis  floribunda  ;  5,  Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  ;  6,  Eryngium 
olivierianum  ;  7,  Eryngium  giganteum. — (J.  S.)  1,  Laelia  tene- 
brosa  ;  2,  Cattleya  gaskelliana;  3,  Oncidium  macranthum  ;  4, 
Masdevallia  I, indeni  ;  5,  Cypripedium  venustum.—  (G.  Baird)  1, 
Solanum  jasminoides;  2,  Potentilla  fruticosa ;  3,  Veronica 

angustifolia  parviflqra ;  4,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  5,  Cytisus 

aetnensis  ;  6,  Cytisus  purpureus. — (D.  B.)  1,  Onoclea  germanica  ; 
2,  Cystopteris  fragiiis  ;  3,  Osmunda  regalis  ;  4,  Lastrea  mon- 
tana  ;  5,  Lilia  petiolaris. — (W.  H.)  1,  Elaeodendron  orientale  ; 
2,  Aralia  elegantissima ;  3,  Calathea  zebrina ;  4,  Oplismenus 
Burmanni  variegatus  ;  5,  Carex  brunnea  variegata  ;  6,  Zebrin" 
pendula. — (T.  M.)  1,  Verbascum  Thapsus  ;  2,  Chlora,  or,  more 
correctly,  Blackstonia  perfoliata  ;  3,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  4, 

Lathyrus  montanus  ;  5,  Apera  Spiee-venti  ;  6,  Spiraea  Filipen- 
dula  ;  7,  Lychnis  Githago  ;  8,  Erythraea  Centaurium. 

Communications  Received. 

L.  E.  Henwood. — H.  W.  W. — T.  W.  Dollery.— A.  R.  Good¬ 
win  _H.  B.--H.  J. —  H:  Cannell  and  Sons. — J.  M.  D. — E.  F. — 
R.  A.  D. — T.  B.— P.  L.— F.  S.— J.  M’L  A.  J.  B.  —  W.  W,— 
J.  F.  S.— W.  R. — E.  M.  R,— Western.— E.  A.  S. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone. — A  descriptive  list  of  Strawberries,  summer  fruits,  Grape 
vines,  Figs,  etc. 

James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey.-  -List,  of 
-Carnations,  Tree  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas. 

Heed  Bros.,  Market  Square,  Penrith. — Catalogue  of  bulbous 
flower  roots  for  1903. 


Strawberries  at  North  Wiif.atlev. — There  is  a  fair  crop  of 
Strawberries  and  Cherries,  the  ingathering  of  which  was  in  full 
swing  last  week.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  nice  yield  of  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  will,  it  is 
feared,  prove  a  partial  failure. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


JULY. 


21st.  —  R.  H.  S.  Committees. 
National  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  Exhibition.  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 

22nd. — Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Newcastle  Botanic  and 
H.S.  Exhibition  (three  days). 
Cardiff  Rose  Show  (two  days). 
Newcastle  Summer  Show 
(three  days).  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Show. 


23rd. — St.  Ives,  Hunts,  H.S. 
Show.  Selby  (Bradford) 
Flower  Show.  Gwenap  (Ply¬ 
mouth)  Flower  Show.  Salter- 
hebble  Rose  Show. 

28th. — Warsop  Flower  Show. 

29th. — Copdock  and  Washbrook 
Flower  Show.  Midland  Car¬ 
nation  Show  (two  days  sub¬ 
ject  to  alteration).  Chester¬ 
field  Floral  Horticultural 
Show. 


AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd.— Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Anniversary  Meeting. 


12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum 
mer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (two 
days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show. 

20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Stratheam  Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — Mauchline  Flower  Show. 
25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
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V. 


AUGUST — continued. 


Rothesay  Flower  Show. 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th. — King’s  Lynn  Summer 

Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days). 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 
Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 


27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show. 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

29tb. — R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  da*  si 


SEPTEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 


3rd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (three 
days). 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


Obituary. 


The  Late  William  Thompson. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  on  page  605,  we  now  refer 
to  the  career  of  the  above  notable  seedsman.  When  quite  a 
young  man  he  always  felt  a  great  interest  in  scientific  subjects, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  old  daguerreotype 
method  of  photography,  in  which  subject  he  acquired  consider¬ 
able  skill  and  notoriety. 

After  a  time,  his  health  being  not  very  satisfactory,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  botany  as  a-  hobby.  In  a  practical  way  he 
began  the  sale  and  exchange  of  rare  seeds  in  a  small  way.  In 
1855  he  sent  out  his  first  catalogue.  Herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  chiefly  those  that  are  hardy,  always  excited  his  keenest 
attention.  Gradually  he  acquired  a  connection  with  many 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  earliest  successes  he  had  was  the  introduction 
of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii  maculata  from  the  Swan  River  in 
1863,  and  which  is  still  in  cultivation.  Other  varieties  of  this 
everlasting*  followed  next  year.  He  acquired  considerable 
notoriety  when  he  introduced  the  Rocky  Mountain  Aquilegia, 
caerulea.  and  A.  chrysantha.  Other  notable  introductions  were 
Godetia  Whitneyi,  and  Leptosiphon  roseus  in  1871,  Phacelia 
campanularia  in  1885,  and  Clematis  eoccinea  about  the  same 
time. 

.  As  an  instance  of  the  popularity  he  acquired,  we  find  that 
Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  in  1876  dedicated  Vol.  XXXII.  of 
the  “  Botanical  Magazine”  to  Mr.  William  Thompson,  of  Ips- 
wioh,  for  his  zeal  in  introducing,  and  skill  in  liaising  hardy 
American,  plants.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  in  close  touch 
with  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  Asa.  Gray,  and 
other  men,  many  of  whom  visited  him  at  Ipswich.  In  1897 
he  was  made  a  V.M.H.  for  his  services  to  botany  and  horticul¬ 
ture. 

In  1852  he  edited  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  “English 
Flower  Garden,”  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  hand 
paintings  by  Fitch.  This  was  too  elaborate  to*  leave  any  profit, 
SO’  he  abandoned  it.  In  1855  he  published  the  “  Gardening 
Book  of  Annuals,”  with  a  Supplement  the  following  year.  Lat¬ 
terly  he  was  preparing  a  much  finer  edition. 

Being  very  fond  of  reading,  lie  was  widely  informed,  had  a 


good  memory,  and  was  a  good  linguist.  In  his  early  career  he 
started  with  a  small  garden,  which,  after  half  a  century,  has 
developed  into  a  large  and  widely  known  business.  Mr.  John 
Morgan  had  been  with  him  for  over  thirty  years,  and  when  the 
business  got  too  large  to  manage  he  took  Mr.  Morgan  into 
partnership.  There  are  now  three  large  nurseries  belonging 
to  the  firm  at  Ipswich.  Mr.  Thompson  was  buried  at  Ipswich 
Cemetery  on  the  8th  inst. 


World’s  Fair  Rose  Garden. 


A  million  Roses  will  bloom  at  once  in  the  vast  Rose  garden 
at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  That  is  guessing,  of  course, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  guess  is  this  :  Four  acres  are  set  to 
strong  and  vigorous  Rose  trees.  Thirty  of  the  largest  exhi¬ 
bitors  have  sent  their  choicest  stock,  and  each  will  strive  for 
first  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  jury  and  people.  This  vast 
Rose  garden,  with  its  50,000  bushes,  lies  east  of  the  great 
Palace  of  Agriculture.  The  warm  eastern  slope  has  been  made 
fertile  with  rich  compost,  and  it  will  be  a  sight  worth  travel¬ 
ling  far  to  see  when  the  glorious  colours  make  bright  the  beds 
and  fragrance  spreads  far  beyond  the  boundaries  that  have 
now  been  set. 

This  Rose  garden,  the  planting  of  which  was  begun  early 
in  April,  occupies  one  of  the  conspicuous  sites.  The  centre 
of  the  garden  is  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  grand  structure  1,600  ft.  long  and  500  ft.  deep.  It 
is  on  high  elevation  overlooking  the  group  of  main  buildings 
of  the  Exposition,  and,  looking  to  the  north-east,  a  splendid 
view  of  one  of  St.  Louis’  most  attractive  residence  districts 
is  spread  out  before  the  eye.  When  the  graders  finished  their 
work,  and  turned  the  site  over  to  the  gardeners,  every  vestige 
of  soil  had  been  removed,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  sticky, 
yellow  clay  remained — surely,  to  the  layman,  a  most  unfavour¬ 
able  location  for  a  flower  garden ;  but  to  the  practical  Rose 
grower  it  was  an  ideal  spot.  The  ground  was  planted  with  a 
series  of  eight  collections,  forming  a  great  oval,  150  ft.  long  and 
100  ft.  wide,  as  the  central  picture.  In  the  centre  of  this  oval 
is  erected  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  flowers  in  heroic  size. 
Flanking  this  oval  on  the  north  and  south  are  two  great  col¬ 
lections,  triangular  in  form.  Scores  of  other  collections  laid 
out  in  plots  of  ground  in  various  shapes,  but  all  conforming 
with  the  general  harmony  of  the  main  picture,  have  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

Each  collection,  while  separate  and  distinct  in  itself,  forms 
a  part  of  a  great  and  artistic  whole,  and  a  belt  of  beautiful 
green  lawn,  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft,  wide,  surrounds  each  collec¬ 
tion.  Spacious  gravel  walks  are  provided  throughout  the 
entire  four  acres  of  Roses,  and  at  various  intersections  beauti¬ 
ful  fountains,  sending  up  streams  of  crystal  water  and  cooling 
the  atmosphere,  are  to  he  met.  Seats  to  accommodate  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  have  'been  provided,  and  the  seats  are  so  dis¬ 
tributed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  through  the 
gardens.  The  work  of  planting  the  50,000  Roses  already 
growing  in  this  mammoth  garden,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever 
conceived,  occupies  the  time  of  scores  of  expert  gardeners  and 
hosts  of  labourers.  For  each  collection  excavations  18  in. 
deep,  of  the  form  and  size  required  for  the  collection,  were  dug 
in  the  sticky  clay  soil.  Then  the  excavations  were  filled  in 
with  rich  top  soil  and  sandy  loam.  A  dressing  of  fertiliser,  of 
the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
collection,  was  spread,  and  then  came  the  work  of  putting 
in  the  young  plants. 

Most  of  the  50,000  Roses  now  planted  are  of  the  hardy  or 
semi-hardy  varieties  that  are  not  supposed  to  stand  the  rigours 
of  a  St.  Louis  winter,  and  are  among  the  specimens  shown  in  the 
garden.  The  planting  of  the  mammoth  Rose  garden  was  done 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Joseph  H.  Hadkinson,  who, 
under  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Chief  of  Agriculture,  has  charge 
of  this  outdoor  exhibit, — “  The  American  Florist.” 
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By  Special  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King 


MACKENZIE  and  MONCUR,  P 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers. 


CONTRACTS  i — We  are  at  present  engaged  on  Contracts  for 


the  following  ; — 


Ibis  /Ibajestp  tbe  Ifffitcj.— Reconstruction 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DERBY,  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot 

Sir  C.  W.  CAYZER,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Gartmore,  Perthshire 

Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Westbury  Manor,  Bucks 

Sir  GEORGE  MACPHERSON  GRANT,  Bt.,  Ballindalloch  Castle,  Banff 

Hon.  Sir  JAMES  SIVE  WRIGHT,  Tulliallaiq  Kincardine-on-Forth 

D.  AIR,  Esq.,  Dunmore,  Broughty  Ferry 

.TAMES  A.  CLYDE,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Briglands,  Fossoway 

J.  B.  COOKSON,  Esq.,  Meldon  Park,  Morpeth 

P.  ROY  GEDDES,  Esq.,  Dreghorn  Loan,  Colin  ton 


of  the  Hothouses,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

J-  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  Seamount,  Malahide,  Dublin 

tV.  M ALTMAN,  Esq.,  Craigmore,  Harton,  South  Shields 

W.  D.  GRAHAM  MENZ1ES,  Esq.,  Hallvburton,  Cou  par  Armas 

R.  M.  POLLOK  MORRIS,  Esq.,  Craig,  Kilmarnock 

R.  JOHNSTONE  PATON,  Esq.,  Templetonburn,  Kilmarnock 

T.  H.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Aystree,  Broughty  Ferry 

WM.  VAN  DE  WEYER,  Esq.,  New  Lodge,  Windsor,  etc.,  etc. 

ERNEST  CASSELL.  Moulton  Paddocks,  Cambridgeshire. 


HEATING. 


Ibis  /Ibajest£  tbe  Ikiiuj.— Balmoral  Castle. 


ORR-EWING,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dunskey,  Poitpatrick,  Wigtownshire 

- ioi -  ' 


C.  L 

CALEDONIAN  STATION  HOTEL,  Edinburgh 
ABERDEEN  MUSIC  HALLS 
The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  Engineering  Laboratory 
The  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  Law  Library 


GEORGE  WATSON’S  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  Edinburgh 
KELSO  FEVER  HOSPITAL 
CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  Carlisle 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  Kilmarnock 

EDINBURGH  SCHOOL  BOARD,  Higher  Grade  School,  Boroughmuir- 
liead,  etc.,  etc. 


LONDON  OFFICE— 8,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

EDINBURGH— (Registered  Office  and  Works) 


GLASGOW— 443,  Eglinton  St 
Balcarres  Street.  Morningside. 


TELEGRAMS:  “  TREBB  AUS,  LONDO  ■  ’  AND  “  HOTHOUSE,  EDINBURGH.” 


^  DESIDERATUM';  , 

,1.1 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 
Catalogues  (free)  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  Radi  itors,  &c. 


STOCK 

over 


1,200 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  CARRIACE  PAID  TO  YOUR 
ADDRESS. 


£6  10s. 


Beautifully 
1 1 lustrated 
Sheets  oj 
other 
Designs 
■host  free. 


BOILERS. 


JON  ES  *  attwoOD 

Stourbridge 


This  is  an  exact 
copy  of  our 

PORTABLE 

RUSTIC 

SUMMER 

HOUSE, 

Artistically 
Rusticated  with 
various  English 
Forest  Hard 
Woods,  beauti¬ 
fully  varnished 
and  finished. 
Size :  6ft.  in 
diameter,  9ft. 
high  ;  including 
seats, 

£6  IO s. 

Carriage  paid 
to  anv  part  oj 
England ,  or 
delivered  and 
fixed  by  oor  own 
men  withi'i  15 


SITUATION  VACANT. 


GARDENER,  married,  without  children, 

wanted  for  small  garden  in  Oxfordshire,  age  from  28 
to  35  ;  lad  helps  ;  good  general  knowledge  necessary  ;  wife 
to  cook  week  ends  ;  accommodation  in  house,  except  in 
summer,  while  owner  in  residence. —Reply,  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  where  and  how  long  last  employed,  and  wages  required, 
to  “  M.  M.,’’  care  of  Messrs.  R.  F.  White  &  Son,  General 
Advertising  Offices,  33,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  (17) 


WANTED,  Youth,  about  17,  for  inside 

and  out ;  live  in  bothy,  and  take  turn  on  duty ; 
Churchman.— Write  full  particulars  and  wages  required,  to 
Box  50,  Gardening  Wo  ld.  3?  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 
E.C. _ _ _ (50) 


TENTS  TENTS 


but 


well  and 
made. 


strongly 


6ft.  by  6ft.,  no  awning, 

■  Plain,  33/6  ;  Striped  39/6 

w  12ft.  oy  6ft.,  with  awning, 
Plain,  40/-;  Striped,  47/6 


ARMY  BELL  TENTS 


miles  of  works. 

PREEDYS  RUSTIC  WORKS, 


Kelross  Road,  Higtibury,  LONDON. 

Established  over  50  Years 


ALOGASIAS, 

CROTONS, 

CALADIUMS, 


Experienced  garde \er  wanted 

at  once  at  Banstead  Road  School,  Sutton,  Surrey  (for 
Ringworm  Children,  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board); 
wages  2tis.  per  week,  rising  by  Is.  per  week  to  2Ss.  per  week,  . 
with  overalls.— Apply  by  letter,  enclosing  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials,  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C.,  before 
10  a.m  ,  on  Saturday,  August  1st,  1903. 

(51)  11th  July,  1903. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


JOURNEYMAN  (First)  or  Gardener 

I  (Second),  inside  or  inside  and  out ;  good  references  from 
*■'  past  and  present  employers  ;  nine  years'  experience  ; 
age  23  ;  bothy  preferred. — E.  TITT,  23,  Elm  Terrace,  Eltham, 
Rent.  (19) 


Extensive  Collection 
of  all  the  very  bast 
varieties  in  several 


BOY",  19,  not  strong,  seeks  situation  in. 

garden,  private  or  nurseryman  :  one  years'  experience. 
—Apply,  WYATT,  Rustington  Hall,  near  Wortlling.  (18) 


sizes. 


Slightly  Soiled. 

40ft.  in  circumference,  complete  with  Mallet,  Pole,  Bag,  and 
Lines,  only  30  - 

lllustrated  Lists  Free  of  Marquees,  Bathing,  Boating,  Picnic, 
etc.,  Tents.  All  kinds  of  Garden  Requisites  supplied. 


E.  B  HAWTHORN  &  CO.,  London  Works,  Reading. 


AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


FOREMAN,  Inside,  where  two  or  more 

are  kept  ;  age  26  ;  12  years'  experience  with  plant  and 
fruit  culture ;  three  years  last  place  ;  abstainer.  —  T. 
GOODEGE,  1,  West  End,  Minchinhampton,  Glos.  (51) 


Prices  and  Catalogues  on  application. 


John  Russell, 

RICHMOND  NURSERIES,  SURREY. 


WAN  I  ED,  situation  in  pleasure  grounds 

in  first-class  establishment ;  three  years  London 
park  experience  under  the  London-County  Council;  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  lawn  mowers,  at  present  in  charge  of  30in. 
ponv  machine  ;  age  16.— H.  GUY',  21,  Hiehison  Road,  Run- 
head,  S.E.  (52) 


SITUATION,  wanted  as  Gardener  and 

Handy  Man,  rough  carpenter,  glazing,  etc.  :  married, 
small  family  ;  good  references. — Apply,  CHARLES  KING, 
363,  High  Rosd,  Wood  Green,  N.  ‘  (53 
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uLnToa  ®he  Gardening  'World. 


NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
hursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
aturday.  Price,  2d. ;  Annual  Subscription, 
ost  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
aroad  12s.  6il.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
aould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
ae  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Iheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
ayable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
lank. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimen*  for 
aming,  books  for  review,  and  all  coinmunica- 
ons  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
e  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
.ddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
nitials,  or  a  nom  de  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
lesired. 

1’hotographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
[be  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
raohs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
pecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
keiy  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
He  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
Vobld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
esired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
istinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
■nly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
I  opyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
ions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
lie  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
iut  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
nd  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
lotification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
ntifv  ns  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  tbeir 
ntended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
~'ahlt  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
’UBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN- 
HVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


andard  Fungicides  and  Insecticides 
in  Agriculture. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  or 
loklet  of  some  seventy-six  pages,  prepared 
'  G.  F.  Strawson,  and  published  by  Spot- 
woode  and  Co.,  Limited,  New  Street 
juare,  E.C.,  at  Is.  6d.  The  object  of  the 
ok  is  to  give  the  proper  names  of  the 
rious  insecticides  and  fungicides  employed 
agriculture  apd  the  allied  arts'.  It  will 
valuable  to'  those  engaged  in  horticulture, 
it  more  particularly  those  employed  in  the 
ltivation  of  fruit  trees.  The  composition 
d  the  preparation  of  the  various  washesi 
nnot  but  be  of  value  to  those  who  require 
act  information  on  this  particular  subject, 
large  number  of  insecticides  come  under 
dice,  including  various  washes  and  sprays 
epared  from  soda  and  potash,  also  potas¬ 


sium  carbonate,  potassium  sulphide,  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  etc. 

Sunninghurst  Wood  for  Darwen. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Sunninghurst 
Wood  was  opened  as  ia,  new  park  and  handed 
over  to  the  Corporation  of  Darwen,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople.  The 
wood  was  obtained  for  the  town  in,  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward 
VII.  The  land  comprises  about  80  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  undulating  ground  and  dales  of  great 
beauty.  It  was.  procured  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Aider- 
man  Tomlinson,  who.  commenced  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  opening  day.  He  said  that 
the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  was  to  he  that 
Mr.  John  Chadwick,  the  donor  of  the  Old 
English  gateway,  should  request  the 
Mayoress  to  open  the  park.  Mr.  Chadwick 
presented  the  Mayoress  with  the  key,  who, 
said  :  “  In  the  name  of  God  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town,  I  now  unlock  this  gate, 
and  declare  this  wood  open.”  The  company 
then  entered  the  wood  and  visited  the  more 
interesting  portions  of  the  same.  Care  will 
be  taken  that  the.  wood  does  not  become,  an 
Italian  garden.  There  will  be  no.  hot-house 
plants1,  but. trees  and  shrubs. 

— o — 

The  Mosquito  Plant. 

On  May  9th  last  we  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  introduction  of  a,  live  specimen  of  this 
plant  by  Capt.  H.  T.  Larymore,  R.A.,  and 
which  was  accepted  by  tire  Kew  authorities. 
At  the  time  we  thought  it  most  likely  to 
be  a,  useful  plant  in  tropical  countries,  but 
did  not  think  it  should  so  soon  find  its  way 
in  quantity  to  this  country.  Messrs.  Can¬ 
ned  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  are  sufficiently  en¬ 
terprising,  however,  to  already  possess  both 
seeds  and  plants.  The  species  of  Ocimum 
best  known  as  Basil  are  well  known  for  theii 
pleasant  odour.  We  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  spoken,  of  the  essential  oils,  of  plants  as 
being  obnoxious  to  certain  animals,  and 
highly  advantageous  for  their  own  preserva¬ 
tion.  "  It  would"  be  difficult  to  say,  however, 
why  Ocimum  viride,  the  plant  under  notice, 
should  be  benefited  by  driving  away  the  mos¬ 
quito.  We  hope,  however,  to  ascertain  more 
about  this,  when  the  plant,  becomes  more 
common.  There  are  several  species,  of  Basil 
which  have  been  utilised  by  our  countrymen 
from  very  ancient  times,  but  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  prone  to  neglect,  the  value  of 
herbs,  for  medicinal  purposes  in  preference,  we 
suppose,  to  something  more  easily  obtain¬ 
able  ;  that  is,  in  greater  quantity.  The 
common  or  sweet  Basil  is  grown  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  the  present  day  as  a,  garden  herb,  but 
its  use,  even  in  this  respect,  is  by  no.  means 
universal,  and  many  gardeners  have  no.  ac¬ 
quaintance.  with  it  whatever.  Whether  0. 
viride  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the 
same'  way  as  0.  Basilicuin  remains  to.  he  seen. 


Arc  Gardeners  Conceited? 

The  Mayor  of  Penryn  lias  recently  been 
making  some  facetious  remarks  concerning 
gardeners.  At  a,  meeting  of  the  Falmouth 
District  Technical  Education  Committee  lie 
stated  that  head  gardeners  did  not  take  an 
interest  in  the  experimental  garden.  As  a 
reason  for  this  lie  suggested  that,  they  were 
rather  conceited.  What  evidence  he  may 
have  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  is  not  veiy 
apparent,  but  it  will  he  more  interesting  to 
gardeners  to  know  that  another  magistrate 
was  of  a  considerably  different  opinion,  con¬ 
cerning  the  craft.  A  Dundee  magistrate  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  gardeners  were  far  less 
prone  than  other  men  to  depart  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude.  His.  exact  words  were : 
“  He  had  members  of  eveiy  craft  and  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  dock  save  horticulturists.”  We 
are  well  aware  that  many  gardeners  are. 
,  averse  to  the.  undertaking  or  carrying  out  of 
experiments',  but  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  isolated  cases,  we  should  not  attri¬ 
bute  the  motive  to  conceit.  Gardeners 
usually  have  their  hands  very  full  in  the 
carrying  out  of  actual  work  for  which  they 
know  they  can  get  some  definite  result,  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  have:  to  rear 
a,  given  amount  of  produce  annually  for  their 
master’s  household.  The  land  available  may 
he  scanty,  the  labour  even  more  so,  so  that 
such  may  not  really  have  time  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  experiments,  which  may  or  may 
not  result  in  any  definite  advantage  either  to 
themselves  or  others. 

- — o — 

Light  and  Injurious  Moths. 

We.  have  on  frequent  occasions  heard  of 
the  advantages  of  setting  up  lights  or  lan¬ 
terns  for  the  purpose  of  catching  injurious 
moths  at  night.  Those  who.  'have  tried  the 
experiment  speak  of  the  number  of  moths 
which  they  have  caught,  by  this  means.  It 
is  not  clear,  however,  whether  all  of  these 
night-flying  moths  may  be  injurious  to  garden 
or  orchard.  The  possibility  is  .that  many  in¬ 
sects  that:  are.  really  friends  of  the  garden 
and  gardener  would  be  destroyed  just  as 
readily  as  those  that  are  injurious.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  in  the  district  of 
Beaujolais,  where  Grapes  are  grown  for  wine¬ 
making,  the  “  Electric  Review  ”  speaks  of  the 
number  of  insects  that,  are  caught  by  means 
of  the  bright  light  produced  by  calcium  car¬ 
bide  and  water  for  the  generation  of  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  Just  below  the  burner  a,  shallow 
dish  is  placed,  into  which  some  water  is 
poured,  and  a  film  of  kerosene  is  poured  over 
the  water.  The  insects,  attracted  by  the 
light,  are  liable  to  drop  in  this  kerosene, 
from  which  they  cannot  rise.  The  record  for 
a  July  night  was  placed  at  3,200  insects  pea" 
lamp.  This  is.  a  rate  of  destruction  which 
ought  to'  be,  thoroughly  tested  before  it  is 
permitted  in  order  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
insects  caught. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos. — Many  of  the  early  varieties  will  by  now  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  growth,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  lifting  and 
storing  them.  No  harm  will  happen  to  these,  even  if  the  skins 
become  partially  rubbed  off,  as  they  quickly  heal  up,  and  are 
none  the  worse  for  general  use.  Those  required  for  cooking 
purposes  should  be  first  taken  care  of,  and  immediately  they 
are  sufficiently  dry  place  them  away,  keeping  the  air  and 
light  from  them.  Any  which  may  be  required  for  next  season’s 
planting  should  be  laid  out  thinly  on  shelves  to  green,  and  the 
very  small  ones  make  excellent  food  for  pigs  or  poultry.  The 
whole  of  the  haulm  and  rubbish  should  be  burned  on  the 
ground,  providing  no  other  crop  has  been  planted  between 
them,  and  if  such  is  the  case1  clear  it  off  and  bum  on  the 
smother  fire,  which  should  be  kept  going  at  this  season  in  the 
rubbish  yard,  the  ashes  of  which  make  excellent  material  for 
taking  back  on  the  land.  Potatos  are  generally  looking  well 
this  season,  and  so  far  m  this  locality  are  free  from  disease. 
The  haulm  of  later  varieties  required  for  exhibition  should 
be  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  placing  in  strong  stakes,  and 
stretching  stout  tar  cord  along  them.  Apply  slight  dressings 
of  fresh  soot  in  showery  weather — a  splendid  fertiliser  for 
the  Potato,  and  at  the  same  time  does  much  to  keep  the  tubers 
clean  and  healthy. 

Coleworts. — Choose  a  good  open  position  for  the  early  plant¬ 
ings  of  these.  Probably  few  green  vegetables  are  more  ap¬ 
preciated  during  the  winter  months,  and,  being  quite  hardy, 
are  most  valuable  in  every  garden.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  and  the  plants  put  out  1  ft. 
apart  all  ways.  Make  quite  firm,  and  when  the  land  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  clubbing  fill  in  the  holes  with  fine  cinder  ashes;  well 
water  in,  and,  except  frequent  booings,  little  further  trouble 
will  be  needed  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Rosette  Colewort 
and  London  Hardy  Green  are  very  excellent  varieties,  and 
both  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  A  well-grown  bed 
of  the  Rosette  when  true,  in  addition  to  being  useful,  cannot 
fail  to  be  admired.  In  my  opinion,  this  way  of  ensuring 
plenty  of  delicate  flavoured  small  Cabbage  is  far  preferable 
to  keeping  over  the  old  Cabbage  bed  for  producing  Sprouts,  as 
these  are  not  only  unsightly,  but  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
injury  to  the  ground,  and  these  generally  suffer  much  in  severe 
weather. 

Turnips. — Generally  speaking,  Turnips  for  winter  use  should 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  but  so  much  depends 
on  the  weather  we  get  during  autumn  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
trust  to  any  given  dates ;  far  better  to  make  small  and 
frequent  sowing  from  now  onward  till  the  end  of  September 
or  first  week  in  October,  sowing  the  latest  on  south  borders. 
These  smaller  bulbs  will  prove  to  be  much  hardier  than  the 
larger  ones,  and  if  of  no  other  use  the  Greens  are  generally 
useful  and  much  liked  in  early  spring.  Turnips  should  always 
be  sown  in  drills,  the  ground  made  quite  fine,  and  the  surface 
dressed  well  with  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  lime  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  before  putting  in  the  seed.  If  possible  choose  showery 
weather  for  sowing. 

Spinach. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  New  Zealand 
Spinach  forms  an  important  item  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
its  value  to  those  who  have  to  keep  the  kitchen  supplied  with 
Spinach  during  summer  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Though 
quite  distinct  from  ordinary  Spinach  in  appearance,  it  is  much 
the  same  when  cooked,  and  a  small  bed  will  continue  to  give 
large  supplies,  during  summer,  just  when  it  is  most  difficult 
to  obtain  summer  Spinach.  This  should  be  much  more  largelv 
grown  in  private  gardens  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  always  at  its  best  during  very  hot,  dry  weather,  and  should 
be  planted  on  a  dry  border. 

Carrots. — Thin  out  late-sown  beds  as  they  become  laro-e 
enough,  leaving  them,  however,  fa.irly  thick,  so  that  young 


roots,  so  much  liked  on  the  dinner  table,  can  be  pulled  as 
wanted.  Make  more  sowing  of  the  short,  quick-growing 
varieties  in  cool  pits  or  frames.  Two  very  good  kinds  for 
sowing  at  this  date  are  Carter’s  Forcing  and  Sutton’s  Inimit¬ 
able.  Sow  in  drills  10  in.  apart,  and  keep  well  watered. 

Celery.  — Continue  to  earth  up  the  early  kinds  little  by  little, 
breaking  up  the  soil  quite  finely ;  first  remove  all  side  growths 
and  thoroughly  water. 

Sow  and  plant  out  in  rows  on  a  warm  border  Lettuce,  both 
Cabbage  and  Cos,  also  Endive  of  sorts  and  Com  salad.  Pump¬ 
kins  and  Gourds,  whether  cultivated  for  use  or  from  an  orna¬ 
mental  point  of  view,  will  require  to  have  their  growths  regu¬ 
lated,  exposing  the  young  fruit  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible, 
and  apply  plenty  of  water,  both  clear  and  liquid  manure. 

E.  Beck  STT. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Summer  Pruning. — In  the  shrubbery  at  the  present  time 
much  attention  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  summer  prun¬ 
ing,  this  being  a  matter  of  primary  importance  if  the  shrubs 
are  to  present  a  pleasing  appearance  and  develop  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  With  young  shrubs  judicious  annual  prun- 
ings  are  absolutely  necessary  to  induce  them  to  make  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  shapely  and  healthy  trees. 
Trees  and  shrubs  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  pruning,  some 
being  rendered  more  vigorous  by  the  operation,  while  others 
very  much  resent  hard  cutting  back.  Such  things  as  many  of 
the  Rhododendrons,  of  course,  require  little  or  no  pruning 
unless  they  are  becoming  too  large,  and  thereby  overcrowding 
other  subjects.  In  the  case  of  R.  ponticum  and  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings,  however,  exception  can  be  taken,  as  these  are  often 
greatly  improved  by  cutting  back  the  hard  wood  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  plants  when 
they  become  bare  of  foliage  and  unsightly.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  oftentimes  after  the  plants  have  been  replanted,  or 
after  exceptionally  hot  weather,  and  by  treating  them  in  this 
way,  either  in  the  spring  or  at  midsummer,  young  shoots  will 
break  forth  abundantly  from  the  bottom,  will  grow  away  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  in  a  very  short  time  make  handsome  specimens. 

Overcrowding  should  never  be  allowed  on  any  account,  for, 
though  the  intervening  spaces  may  be  filled  more  quickly,  the 
harm  done  will  soon  be  apparent.  The  aim  of  eveiy  culti¬ 
vator  should  be  to  let  every  tree  and  shrub  stand  well  apart 
from  its  neighbour,  as  I  have  often  referred  to,  so  that  each 
may  form  a  perfect  specimen  in  itself,  whether  dwarf  or  treated 
as  standards,  or  naturally  taller  growing.  When  the  various 
subjects  are  permitted  to  form  a  densehnass,  this  may  for  a| 
time  look  very  well,  but  the  lower  branches  will  before  long: 
lose  their  vigour,  present  a  sickly  appearance,  and  ultimately 
die,  with  the  result  that  quantities  of  limbs  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and,  consequently,  no  idea  can  be  entertained-  of  any 
well-formed  specimens  being  made.  Especially  does  this  apply 
to  the  Coniferae,  for  once  these  have  lost  a  limb  no  more  wiil 
appear  in  its  place ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  deciduous  shrubs,] 
by  properly  pruning,  the  former  vigour  may  be  restored,  and 
a  good  specimen  result. 

At  this,  season  of  the  year  it  is  a  capital  plan  while  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth  to  carefully  go  through  the  shrub¬ 
bery  beds  and  borders,  mark  each  plant  which  should  be  re¬ 
moved  at  its  proper  time,  and  at  the  same  time  name  it  in  the 
note-book,  stating  the  variety  and  the  position  in  which  it  is. 

*  hie. can  form  a  much  better  opinion  when  the  trees  and  shrubs 
aie  in  full  leafage  as  to  which  ought  and  which  ought  not  to, 
be  removed  than  in  the  winter  months,  when  the  deciduous 
trees  are  bare  of  foliage. 

If  this  is  done  before  the  summer  pruning  takes  place,  the 
knifing  will  be  done  accordingly ;  thus,  instead  of  cutting  in| 
ve'  1  hard  to  perhaps  prevent  two  plants  spoiling  each  other, 
the  slightest  shortening  back  of  the  shoots  will  enable  them  to 
remain  for  the  present  season  practically  uninjured. 

Ruthlessly  clipping  back  many  of  our  choicest  shrubs  with 
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a  pair  of  garden  shears  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  very  common  kinds. 
A  good  sharp  pruning-knife  and  a  pair  of  secateurs  are  the  best 
tools  one  can  have. 

The  various  thorns  may  now  be  lightly  cut  back,  also  such 
things  as  Syringas,  Philadelphus,  Lilacs,  etc.  Many  sorts  of 
hedges  may  also  be  clipped,  including  Holly,  Privet,  Thorn, 
and  Yew. 

Care  should  be  taken  of  the  leaders  of  shrubs  now,  and  when 
these  are  thin  and  liable  to  get  broken  by  birds  a  stick  should 
be  placed  to  it,  which  will  reach  just  above  the  top  of  the 
leader,  and  if  this  is  sharply  pointed  it  will  prevent  any  damage 
beino-  done.  Pay  attention  to  the  ties,  and  loosen  them  if 
necessary,  for  at  this  season  the  stems  are  swelling  quickly, 
and  irreparable  injury  is  often  caused  in  this  way. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Among  the  Orchids. 


Spathoglottis.—  This  interesting  genus  of  plants  are  natives 
of  a  large  area,  stretching  from  Northern  India  and  China, 
through  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  as  far 
as  the  New  Caledonian  Islands.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
which  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation.  The  bpst  of  these 
are  S.  aurea,  S'.  Fortunei,  S.  Vieillardii.  These  species  thrive 
well  in  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  plant  stove,  or  in  a  moist 
position  of  the  East  Indian  house.  The  plants  do  best  in  deep 
pans,  the  potting  compost  consisting  of  good  yellow^  loam, 
fibrous  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions.  To  this 
must  be  added  sufficient  rough  sand  to  render  the  compost 
open  and  porous,  as  during  the  growing  season  the  plants  will 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  root  moisture. 

The  best  time  to  repot  the  plants  is  when  the  new  growths 
commence  to  show — that  is,  immediately  after  the  flowering 
season  has  passed.  Make  the  compost  firm  about  the  bulbs, 
and  cover  with  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum.  This  will 
greatly  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Throughout  the 
growing  season  ample  root  moisture  must  be  afforded,  and  a 
highly  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  maintained.  When 
growth  is  completed  drier  conditions  may  be  afforded,  but  the 
plants  must  not  be  removed  from  the  warm  division  while 


resting. 

The  hybrid  Spathoglottis  aureo-Vieillardii  raised  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  also  by  Mr.  Young  in  Sir  F.  Wigan’s 
collection,  is  a  very  fine  addition  to  this  section  of  plants,  com¬ 
bining  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  parents  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  name.  It  is  of  good  constitution,  and  does  well 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 

The  Cool  House. — In  this  division  the  greatest  difficulty  will 
be  keeping  the  temperature  within  reasonable  bounds.  In 
very  hot  weather  it  is  always  somewhat  trying  to  some  of  the 
plants  in  this  division,  the  warm,  diy  conditions  being  any¬ 
thing  but  that  afforded  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  their 
native  habitats.  Perhaps  there  are  none  suffer  to'  a  greater 
.extent  than  the  miniature-growing  species  of  Masdeva.llia,  It 
is  the  dry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  rather  than  the  extra 
degrees  of  heat  that  these  tiny  subjects  are  affected  by.  If  a 
position  where  a  cold  frame  could  be  allotted  to  these  plants 
under  the  shadow  of  overhanging  trees  can  be  provided  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  last  week  in  August,  the  plants  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  such  conditions,  but  it  is  rarely  such  a  position  can 
be  afforded,  and  one  has  to  accommodate  oneself  to  facilities 
at  hand. 

I  always  feel  it  advisable  to  get  the  lower  ventilators  open 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  and  the  blinds  down  as 
soon  as  the  sun’s  rays  reach  the  plants.  Do  not  open  the  roof 
ventilators  more  than  can  be  possibly  helped.  Immediately 
these  are  opened  it  affords  a  means  of  escape  for  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  most  desirable  conditions  to  be 
retained  are  thus  permitted  to.  escape,  and  the  inside  condi¬ 
tions  are  thus  rendered  the  more  unsuitable  for  the  plants. 


If  the  blinds  are  raised  well  off  the  glass,  so  that  a  current  of 
air  may  pass  freely  between  the  blinds  and  glass,  it  helps  very 
considerably  to  keep  down  the  temperature  inside  the  houses. 
This  division  should  be  damped  freely  several  times  a  day,  and 
in  bright  weather  a  light  spray  with  the  syringe  over  the 
plants  will  considerably  aid  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture.  H.  J. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries.— Where  it  is  contemplated  planting  new 
quarters,  and  the  requisite  stock  has  to  be  worked  up  at  borne, 
my  remarks  on  “  layering  ”  in  the  calendar  for  July  4th  need 
not  be  repeated ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  earlier  it  is  done  the 
bebtei,  the  plants  to  be  put  out  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  Old 
plantations  of  this  fruit  do  not  pay  to  stand  over  three  years ; 
much  heavier  crops  are  taken  from  plants  that  have  been 
forced  and  planted  out  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar  than 
from  those  treated  as  an  annual,  though  doubtless  earlier  and 
probably  finer  fruits  are  got  from  the  latter  when  given  a 
warm  border  and  set  out  early  in  August. 

In  the  meantime  set  about  preparing  the  piece  of  ground, 
plenty  of  which  will  now  be  available  after  early  Peas,  Beans,  or 
Potatos  have  been  cleared  off.  Trench  or  double-dig  the  plot, 
working  in  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure,  especially  on 
light  soils ;  those  more  of  a  retentive  nature  may  have — in 
fact,  it  is  desirable— to  work  in  manure  of  a  strawy  or  less 
rotten  material.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  will  have  been  cleared 
ere  this,  and  plants  to  be  retained  should  have  all  mulch  re¬ 
moved,  the  runners  and  a  few  of  the  older  leaves  cut  off  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  cleared  away ;  then  ply  the  flat  hoe  between 
the  plants,  so  that  sun  and  air  may  aerate  the  soil.  Keep  the 
runners,  also  flower  spikes,  cut  away  from  planted-out  forced 
plants,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  energy  of  the  plant  into  building 
up  stout  crowns  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  and  stir  the  soil 
frequently  with  the  hoe. 

Apples  in  this  locality  are  very  partial.  Some  trees,  espe- 
cially  cider  varieties,  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  with  the  better 
sorts  a  thin  bearing  appears  to  be  the  order.  Bush  and  espa¬ 
lier  trees  in  the  garden  here  are  very  promising,  such  as  Lord 
Grosvenor  and  Lord  Suffield,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville, 
Tom  Putt,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Peasgood’s,  Wealthy,  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  King  Pippin,  American 
Mother,  and  a  few  others.  These  have  been  thinned  out  where 
clustered  together,  as  one  good  fruit  is  far  before  half-a-dozen 
small  or  inferior  ones.  Where  exhibition  fruits  are  required 
and  labour  at  command,  the  trees  would  feel  the  benefit  of 
a  few  applications  of  tank  water,  first  pricking  up  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  a  fork,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  roots  instead 
of  running  off  to  other  quarters,  which  it  would  do  where  the 
surface  is  caked  over. 

Budding. — The  end  of  July  and  the  month  of  August  is  the 
usual  time  for  performing  this,  and  in  moist  weather  for  pre¬ 
ference.  Mature  buds  are  oftener  found  on  medium-sized 
shoots  of  this  season’s  growth,  choosing  the  bud  on  half-ripe 
wood,  which  should  be  plump,  but  not  over-ripe,  and  wood  buds 
are;  easily  distinguished  as  being  thin  and  long.  These  may 
have  most  of  the  leaf  cut  away,  just  leaving  enough  to  handle 
when  inserting  the  bud,  and  the  shoots  should  be  stood  in  a 
can  of  water  and  taken  out  as  required.  Raffia,  as  a  tying 
material,  should  be  at  hand,  and  in  cutting  out  a  bud  com¬ 
mence  about,  an  inch  below  the  leaf  stalk,  extending  the  cut 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  beyond,  when  the  bud  will  be 
in  the  centre,  having  a  thin  slice  of  bark  and  wood  at  the  back, 
the  latter  of  which  must  be  removed  by  the  haft  of  the  budding 
knife,  avoiding  bending  or  bruising  the  bark  in  any  way,  and 
make  sure  the  bud  looks  plump  after  this  removal,  and  that 
no  hole  is  made  at  the  back  ;  if  so,  discard  it,  and  cut  out  a 
fresh  one.  Next  tackle  the  stock  by  cutting  a  slip  .an,  inch  in 
length  with  a  cross-cut  at  the  top  thus,  T  merely  cutting  to 
the  bark ;  then  raise  the  bark  from  the  wood  at  the  angle  on 
both  sides  of  the  T  with  the  haft,  of  the  knife,  so'  that  the  bud 
may  easily  slip  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  cut. 
The  cross  cut  of  the  bud  and  the  stock  should  fit  exactly  before 
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tying,  which  must  be  done  firmly  and  evenly,  so  as  to  exclude 
air,  giving  the  bud  space  to  push  up  when  united.  It  is  best 
not  to  cut  back  the  stock  until  autumn,  but  any  growth  below 
where  the  bud  was  inserted  should  be  kept  rubbed  off.  I  ought 
to  have  stated  earlier  in  these  notes  that  buds  succeed  best 
when  inserted  on  shoots  of  the  same  year’s  growth,  .as  bud  and 
stock  are  then  of  uniform  strength.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Mignonette.  -^—Well-grown  plants  of  the  fragrant  Mignonette 
are  always  appreciated  in  the  winter,  and  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  the  seed  to  ensure  having  the  plants  in  flower 
before  Christmas.  The  compost  is  of  some  importance  for  this 
batch,  as  they  will  remain  in  it  for  some  time.  One  consisting 
of  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf  soil  and  decayed  manure, 
with  some  mortar  rubble  and  sharp  sand  added,  answers  ad¬ 
mirably.  Three-inch  pots  are  best,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  very  thinly  on  an  even  surface.  When  nicely  ,  up,  thin 
out  to  five  of  the  strongest,,  and  grow  on  in  a  cold  frame.  When 
the.  pots  are  tilled  with  roots  shift. on  into  6-in.  pots,  in  which 
they  may  be. flowered.  At  this  final  shift.it  is  good  practice 
to  add  a  sprinkling  of  Clay’s  fertiliser  to  the  compost.  Stake 
the  plants  before  they  fall  about,  and  encourage  free  growth  in 
cool,  airy  quarters,  in  order  to  build  up  sturdy  plants  by  the 
month  of  September,  when  they  must  be  housed. 

Freesias. — Where  these  sweet-scented  flowers  are  required 
early  a  batch  of  large,  well-matured  bulbs  should  now  be  potted 
up,  using  a  light,  rich  soil.  Early  blossoms  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless- the  bulbs  be  the  very  best  procurable,  and  be 
potted  up  early.  The  bulbs,  are  usually  placed  into  the  pots 
they  are  to  flower  in — viz.,  5  in. — and  six  or  eight,  bulbs  should 
be  placed  in  each.  When  potted  afford  a.  watering;  and  put 
in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  shaded  and  close  for  a  few  days  to 
induce  them-  to  make  an  early  start.  I  have  known  instances 
where  they  have  been  covered  with  ashes  in  the  same  way  as 
is  practised  with  Hyacinths ;  this  should  not  be  done-. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— The  earliest  batch  of  these  may  be 
potted  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  advised  for  Freesias, 
with  the  exception  of  placing  only  three  or  five  bulbs  in  a 
5-in.  pot.  Water  in  and  cover  with  2  in.  of  coal-ashes  or  cocoa- 
fibre  refuse  in  the  open.  Examine  every  few  days,  and.  when 
top  growth  commences  to  push  forth  they  are  ready  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  light,  either  in  a  cold  frame  or  the  greenhouse. 

Browallia data. — Seed  of  this  handsome  greenhouse  annual 
should  now  be  sown  for  raising  plants  for  flowering  in  the  en¬ 
suing  winter.  Sow  thinly  in  a  pan  of  any  light,  sandy  soil, 
and  when  large  enough  to  handle  prick  off  into  other  pans  or 
pots  until  they  attain  2  in.  or  3  in.  high  ;  then  pot  off  singly 
into  3-in.  pots,  and  grow  on  gently  in  .a  frame  or  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  as 
growth  proceeds  to  make  them  bushy,  and,  when  ready,  shift 
°n  mto  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots.  Occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  highly  beneficial  when  these  pots  become  filled 
with  roots,  and  it  should  be  continued  until  flowering  com¬ 
mences. 

Hoya  carnosa.  — This  old-fashioned  twining  plant  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  for  it  is 
easily  grown  and  flowered  in  such  structures.  The  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  are  borne  in  umbels,  and  are  waxy  fn  appear¬ 
ance  ;  hence  the  plant,  is  known  in  the  vernacular  as  the  wax 
flower.  A  common  mistake  made  is  to  cut  the  flowers  in  the 
bunch  ;  each  flower  should  be  gathered  separately,  as  others 
are  produced  on  the  same  bunch  for  a  long  period.  '  By  cutting 
the  whole  bunch  one  destroys  scores  of  blossoms  in  embryo" 

le  compost  I  recommend  for  the  plants  consists  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf  soil,  mortar  rubble,  charcoal  and  sand.  Use  in  a 
very  rough  state,  and  always  avoid  over-watering  the  plants. 

K.  m’. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Escallonia  phillipiana. 

Of  the'  thirty  odd  species  known  botanioallv,  this,  for  general 
purposes,  is  the  most  desirable.  Though  in  point  of  colour 
and  size  of  flower  it  is  not  on  a  par  with  E.  macrantha,  yet  its 
hardier  constitution  and  prolificness  of  flower  compensate  for 
any  disadvantage  it  otherwise  might  have.  The  flowers,  which 
are  laterally  and  terminally  produced,  are  so  numerous  that  the 
small  green  leaves  are  nearly  hidden  from  view.  Native  of 
Valdivia. 

Clethra  arborea. 

A  handsome,  spreading  tree  of  the  Erieaeae  family,  which, 
given  suitable  accommodation,  as:  that  of  a.  large  conservatory, 
forms  a,  handsome  plant,  especially  when  bearing  its  long, 
branching  inflorescences  of  white  flowers,  resembling  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  Properly  treated,  it  can  be  flowered  as  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  pot  plant,  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound.  Grown  as  standards  (with  a  stem  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high, 
and  a  round  head)  in  tubs,  it  forms  an,  effective  plant  for  setting 
out  in  verandahs  or  balustrades,  etc.  during  summer.  Native 
of  Madeira. 

Rodgersia  pinnata. 

This  handsome  plant,  which  flowered  last  year  in  a  moist 
recess  of  the  rock  garden  for  the  first  time  under  cultivation,  is 
proving  a,  desirable  adjunct  to  this  class  of  plants^  The  genus, 
which  contains  four  species,  is  closely  allied  to  Astilbe,  from 
which  it  differs  in  possessing  digitate  or  (quasidigitate  in  this 
species:)  leaves,  a,  eymose  inflorescence,  and  the  absence  of 
bracteoles  and  petals.  This  robust  plant  has  reddish,  fragrant 
flowers,  the  sepailsi  being  nearly  white,  produced  in  a  eymose 
panicle.  The  leaves,  as  stated,  are  quasidigitate ;  that  is,  pass¬ 
ing  from  digitate  to  pinnate.  It  is  a,  native  of  the  Mountains 
of  Yunnan,  where  seeds  were-  collected  and  sent  to  Kew  by  Dr. 
Henry. 

Crinum  Powellih 

A  hybrid  of  gaiden  origin  derived  from  C.  longifolium  x 
Moorei,  forming  a,  hand-some,  nearly  hardy  plant.  It  is  at 
present  flowering  in  the  open  air  in  a,  border  contiguous  to 
the  Palm  house.  Being  of  easy  culture  in  large  pots,  it 
forms;  desirable  specimens  for  the  c-ool  conservatory.  Its 
large  bulb  produces  about  twenty  recurving  leaves  nearly  4  ft. 
long,  and  stout-  scapes  terminated  by  eight  to  twelve-flowered 
umbels  of  large  flowers,  about  6  in.  long.  In  the  type  they  are 
reddish,  whilst  its  variety,  alba,  has  nearly  white  flowers. 
Meconopsis  Wallichi. 

This  handsome  species,  associated  with  M.  nepalensis,  forms, 
in  a  moist  recess,  the  most  striking  object  in  the  rock  garden. 
On  account  of  its  clear  pale  blue  flowers,  this  species  is  possibly 
tliH  most  attractive,  hut  both  are  equally  handsome,  forming 
single-stemmed  plants,  about  4  ft.  high.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance,  nepalensis:  differs  from  this  by  its  more  cone-shaped 
raceme,  due  to-  the  elongation  of  the  peduncles  of  its  lowermost- 
flowers,  which  are  chocolate  or  chestnut-brown  in  colour. 
Lilium  monadelphum  var.  szovitzianunx. 

This  early  flowering  pale  yellow  Lily  is  a  desirable  form  for 
growing  in  beds  composed  of  peaty  soil,  giving  a,  tinge  of 
colour  to  beds  of  Ericas,  dwarf  Rhododendrons:,  etc.  It  belongs 
to  the  Martagon  section  of  the'  genus,  which  is  characterised 
by  its  cernuous  perianth  and  much  revolute  segments.  It 
attains  a,  Height  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  terminating  in  a  raceme  of 
flowers,  each  about,  3  in.  long,  having  a  claret-red  tinge  at  the 
base.  This  variety  differs  from  the  type  by  having  its  fila¬ 
ments  free  to  the  base,  and  by  its  darker  pollen. 

Linum  perenne. 

Seeds  sown;  in  autumn  of  this  plant,  and  kept  after  pricking 
oft,  m  nursery  lines  during  winter  planting  in  their  permanent 
quarters  in,  spring,  form  graceful  plants  which  bear  profusely 
distinct  flowers:  of  an  attractive  blue  colour,  which  render  the 
p  ant  a  conspicuous  object,  especially  when  associated  with  her¬ 
baceous  plants.  Native*  of  Europe. 
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Cullen  House  Gardens. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  estates  in  the  North  is  Cullen 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of  Seafield,  Cullen,  Banff¬ 
shire.  The  mansion  itself  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
crag  overlooking  the  Burn  of  Cullen,  which  flows  through  a 
deep  ravine  below.  This  ravine  is  crossed  by  a.  fine  bridge 
built  by  the  fifth  Earl  of  Findlater  in  1744,  and  by  crossing 
this  the  visitor  can  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  and 
then  pass  through  the  grounds. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion  are  several  fine  climb¬ 
ing  Roses  and  a  Vine  with  highly-coloured  foliage.  Still  more 
noteworthy  is  a  plant  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  which  has 
flowered  out  of  dooi's  even  in  this  northern  situation.  We  can 
only  attribute  this  to  the  shelter  of  the  surroundings  and  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  Moray  Firth,  which  affects  the 
climate  of  several  counties  bordering  upon  it  in  this  part  of 
Scotland. 

This  terrace  stands  on  the  top  of  the  steep  escarpment  of 
the  burn,  whose  waters  have  cut 
out  this  passage  for  it  in  ancient 
times.  A  splendid  view  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  terrace,  which 
overlooks  an  immense  hollow  in 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
the  borders  of  which  are  covered 
with  trees  and  planted  with  a 
great  variety  of  bulbs,  which 
make  the  place  gay  in  spring. 

These  bulbs  include  Snowdrops, 

Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  other 
flowers,  which  come  on  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Here  also  are  fine  clumps 
of  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  which 
have  pr  tctically  become  natural¬ 
ised,  and  would  constitute  the 
envy  of  those  who  have  difficulty 
in  establishing  Lilies  in  their 
gardens  and  grounds. 

A  magnificent  and  patriarchal 
Chestnut  tree  is  ’  visible  from 
this  point.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  measures  13  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  Wych  Elm  is 
another  which  makes  giant  speci¬ 
mens  in  Scotland,  and  a  tree  that 
formed  a  companion  to  the  Chest¬ 
nut  had  attained  splendid  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  it  was  broken  down  by 
a  fierce  gale  some  time  ago.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  rings  of 
wood,  it  was  calculated  to  be  300 
years  old,  and  must  have  seen  the 
removal  of  the  family  of  Ogilvie  from  Findlater  Castle  to 
Cullen  House  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Passing  up  the  banks  of  the  burn  the  visitor  comes  upon 
rustic  chairs,  which  are  repeated  at  intervals  over  the  exten¬ 
sive  estate.  These  chairs  have  all  been  constructed  by  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  estate.  Rhododendrons  have  been  planted  in 
quantity  on  either  side  of  the  pathway  leading  through  the 
grounds.  One  soon  comes  upon  a  noble  specimen  of  Sequoia 
gigantea  70  ft.  high,  and  popularly  known  as  Wellingtonia. 
Several  fine  Limes  (Tilia  vulgaris)  are  also  notable  features 
of  the  grounds  in  these  parts. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  of  Cullen  House  are  thrown  open 
for  public  inspection  twice  a  week,  so  that  they  constitute  a 
rendezvous  which  might  well  be  described  as  the  Kew  or 
Hampton  Court  of  the  North.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
arrangement,  and  that  is  her  ladyship’s  flower  garden,  which  is 
kept  quite  secluded  as  a  retreat  for  her  ladyship.  It  is  laid 
out  in  beds  planted  with  tuberous  Begonias,  Roses,  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Azaleas,  and  other  subjects.  Pillars  are  covered  with 
fine  masses  of  Sweet  Briers  ;  and  Scotch  Roses  in  various 
shades  of  colour  are  freely  utilised,  as  they  should  be. 


Some  large  trees  are  distributed  through  the  grounds  of 
this  secluded  garden,  including  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Paeony 
Roses  are  also  a  feature  of  this  retreat,  including  the  old  crim¬ 
son  Paeony,  the  newer  varieties  of  Paeonia  albiflora,  and  the 
Moutan  or  Tree  Paeony.  The  graft  hybrid  Laburnum  Adami 
is  of  great  interest,  as  it  behaves  here  much  in  the  same  way 
as  it  does  in  the  South.  Branches  of  it  may  sport,  giving  rise 
to  the  two  parents — namely,  the  yellow  Laburnum  valgare, 
the  pale  purple  Cytisus  purpurea,  and  the  buff-purple  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  indicated  by  the  name  first  above  given. 

At  a  lower  level  is  a  miniature  lake  planted  with  Water 
Lilies  that  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  past.  A  curious 
and  interesting  basket  stand  has  been  made  out  of  a  patriarchal 
Alder  tree  in  the  process  of  decay.  Close  by  is  the  burn,  the 
presence  of  which  has  been  utilised  for  the  planting  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  and  other  bulbs  which  adorn  its  banks  in  the  proper  season. 
Japanese  Roses  have  also  been  freely  utilised  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  making  of  a  veritable  semi-wild  garden  for  a  mile  and  a 


half  of  its  length  with  spring  flowering  bulbs — Primroses, 
Anemones,  and  other  subjects  of  that  class. 

Near  this  garden  is  a  recess  known  as  the  home  of  the 
hermit,  inside  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  hermit,  at  one  time 
endowed  with  the  power  of  movement  and  capable  of  advanc¬ 
ing  to  meet  any  visitor  who  might  enter,  but  which  has  now 
lost  all  power  of  movement. 

Passing  the  Lintmill  entrance  to  the  policies,  and  entering 
the  glen  walk,  the  visitor  comes  upon  a  beautifully  laid-out 
nursery,  well  stocked  and  divided  up  into  squares  by  hedges. 
The  pinetum  is  near  this  place,  where  a  fine  collection  of  Coni- 
ferae  has  been  got  together.  Some  of  the  specimens  of 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  are  notable  for  their  pyramidal  habit 
and  graceful,  drooping,  feathery-looking  branches.  The  semi¬ 
wild  flora  of  this  neighbourhood  is  delightful  in  early  summer, 
first  with  the  Bluebells  of  England,  and  later  on  by  the  red 
Campion  and  other  wild  flowers,  which  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  Bluebells  cover  about  half  a  mile  in  length  of  the  glen. 

Further  on  is  the  orchard  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  and 
bushes.  The  kitchen  garden  is  just  a  step  further,  and  enter¬ 
ing  from  this  neighbourhood  one  comes  upon  the  south  wall, 


Thunix  Mxeshalltae  at  Cullen  House,  with  over  150  Blooms. 
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which  is  200  yards  in  length,  and  covered  with  fine  Pear  trees 
on  the  outside. 

Recently  a  herbaceous  border  has  been  constructed  and 
.planted  with  such  useful  and  showy  subjects  that  it  now  con¬ 
stitutes  a  feature  of  the  garden.  This  border  occupies  both 
sides  of  the  broad  walk  that  leads  to  the  hothouses.  Amongst 
the  flowers  are  various  species  of  Lily,  including  Lilium  aura- 
tum.  Columbines,  Verbascum,  and  the  recently-introduced  In- 
carvillea  Delavayi,  which  seems  to  thrive  as  well  here  as  in 
the  more  favoured  gardens  of  the  south.  Sweet  Peas  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  effective  background,  and  last  in  bloom  until  cut 
down  by  frost. 

Another  feature  which  has  been  recently  added  to  the  garden 
are  two  arches  over  the  walks  which  lead  to  some  interesting 
and  secluded  portions  of  the  garden.  These  arches  are  covered 
by  Laburnums,  which  will  no  doubt  be  highly  effective  when 
they  have  had  time  to  reach  the  full-flowering  stage,  as  Labur¬ 
nums  do  well  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  particularly  L.  alpinum. 

At  the  present  time  Chrysanthemums  are  particularly  pro¬ 
minent  about  the  grounds,  as  they  are  grown  in  some  quantity 
for  the  decoration  of  the  houses  and  winter  work  generally. 
They  are  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prolong  the  flowering 
season  from  October  to  the  end  of  February. 

The  plant  houses  are  well  filled  with  interesting  subjects  of 
a  varied  character,  Orchids  taking  a  prominent  position. 
Cattieyas  of  various  colours  are  grown  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers.  Cypr ipedi u ms  are  also  a  feature  of  the  collection,  and, 
as  in  most  other  private  establishments,  Coelogyne  cristata 
and  its  varieties  are  found  useful.  The  T’ulip-like  Anguloa 
dowesii  is  always  showy,  as  well  as  interesting,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  structure  of  its  flowers,  and  strong,  but  other¬ 
wise  agreeable,  odour. 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  Orchid  growers  more  especially  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Thunia  Marshallian,  which  carried  over 
150  of  its  beautiful  blooms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
cultivated  species,  but  it  is  very  seldom  allowed  to  reach  such 
fine  proportions.  The  accompanying  illustration  has  been 
prepared  from  a  photograph  of  this  plant,  and  will  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  grand  mass  of  bloom  on  one  plant  of 
this,  showy  Orchid,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
blooms  are  necessarily  very  much  reduced  to  get  them  into 
the  allotted  space. 

Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith  has  for  many  years  been  an  admirer  and 
cultivator  of  Orchids,  and  we  have  seen  some  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  exhibited  at  the  Aberdeen  shows.  We  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  his  success  in  the  present  instance  as  a  culti¬ 
vator,  and  express  the  wish  that  genuine  specimens  of  natural 
growth  might  more  frequently  be  seen  forming  portions  of 
the  groups  that  are  so  often  exhibited  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

Stove  plants  in  general  are  also  well  cared  for,  and  we  are 
■surprised  that  so  uncommon  a  fruit  as  Monstera.  deliciosa 
should  be  grown  so  far  North.  Mr.  Smith  succeeds  in  fruiting 
it,  and  the  fruits,  when  mature,  communicate  their  rich  aroma 
to  the  whole  house.  Bananas  are  also  grown  and  fruited. 
Purely  ornamental  flowers  are  Ixora  Duflii,  Anthuriums,  such 
as  A.  andreanum,  the  hybrid  A.  albanense,  and  A.  crystal- 
linum.  Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes)  are  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  stove. 

Vineries,  Peach  houses,  etc.,  are  all  well  stocked  with  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Figs,  and  other  fruits,  with  which  Mr.  Smith  has  to 
keep  up  a  supply  from  June  until  the  following  March  or 
April.  These  supplies  are  kept  up  by  having  the  houses  at 
different  temperatures,  and  by  starting  them  in  succession. 
Orange  trees  are  well  grown,  and.  one-  may  see  blossom,  green 
fruit,  and  ripe  fruit  upon  the  tree  at  the  same  time.  This 
fine  specimen  is  taken  into  the  front  hall  of  Cullen  House  at 
Christmas- time,  when  beautifully  furnished  with  its  fruit. 

Fruit  trees  in  the  open  air  are  also  well  cared  for,  and  one 
may  notice  that  they  are  seldom  cultivated  in  the  open  air  with 
success  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  These  include  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Figs.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moray  Firth  must  again  be  cited  as  the  reason  for  a  climate 
sufficiently  mild  to  grow  these  fruits  with  success  in  this 
northern  latitude. 


The  greenhouse  is  a  separate  structure,  and  at  present  is 
gay  with  tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double,  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  frilled  round  the 
edges,  and  add  this  interesting  feature  to  their  other  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  gardener  keeps  improving  the  collection  by  cross¬ 
breeding  and  the  selection  of  the  best  seedlings  that  turn  up. 
Mr.  Smith  has  also  given  close  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  Streptocarpus,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers  and  multiplv  their  colours. 

He  has  also  given  his  attention  to  raising  Pelargoniums,  of 
which  he  has  many  new  seedlings.  One  of  them,  not  yet 
named,  has  flowers  that  measure  3jr  in.  across  the  individual 
pip.  Carnations  are  also  grown  in  some  quantity,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  includes  many  of  the  more  recent  and  finest  varieties. 
The  famous  American  Carnation  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  is  also 
grown  here.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  decorated  with  such 
climbers  as  red  and  white  Lapageria,  Plumbago  capensis,  Strep- 
tosolen  Jamesonii,  and  various  others. 

The  Palm  house  is  well  filled  with  Palms  in  variety.  The 
roof  of  this  house  is  kept  gay  with  Allamandas,  Abutilons, 
Gloriosa  superba,  Bougainvilleas,  Begonia  President  Carnot, 
and  others  of  that  class. 

In  the  course  of  a  walk  through  these  gardens  one  is  next 
taken  to  the  Melon  and  other  forcing  houses,  where  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Pineapples,  Strawberries,  and  other  subjects  of 
that  class  are  grown  to  great  perfection  so  as  to  keep  the 
house  supplied.  Tomato®  are  also  grown  fairly  extensively, 
and  the  propagating  pit  contains  a  collection  of  Orchids  re¬ 
cently  procured  from  Burmah  by  Lady  Seafield,  and  now  be¬ 
coming  beautifully  established. 

Cullen  House  has  long  been  a  notable  estate  in  the  North, 
a  reputation  it  has  practically  maintained  for  centuries.  The 
present  proprietor  has  maintained  that  repute  to  the  fullest, 
and  in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  estate  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  cultures  under  glass  she  is  ably  seconded 
and  supported  by  her  enthusiastic  gardener. 


Weeds  in  Lawns. 

Weeds  are  a  frequent  source  of  worry  to  gardeners  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  so  that  a  few  hints  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  undermentioned  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Vermont,  that  may  be  of 
service  to  readers. 

“  Apparently,  most  of  the  coarser,  deep-rooted  perennials 
can  best  be  combated  by  frequent  spudding,  or  cutting  out,  or 
close  mowing,  accompanied  by  proper  fertilisation,  watering, 
and  abundant  seeding  with  the  proper  lawn  grass  at  favour¬ 
able  seasons.  Dandelions,  Plantains,  White  Daisies,  and  the 
Docks  are  best  dealt  with  in  this  way.  These  plants  all  have 
a  distinct  crown  near  the  surface.  A  remedy  used  with  some 
success  against  these  pests  consists  of  the  application  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  strong  acid  to  the  centre  of  this  crown.  Sulphuric 
acid  may  thus  be  applied  with  a  glass  tube,  or  crude  carbolic 
acid  with  a  common  metal  oil  can.  In  most  cases,  however,  we 
believe  spudding  to  be  the  better  method. 

“  There  is  another  class,  of  weeds  which  are  very  shallow- 
rooted,  and  succeed  even  under  close  mowing,  because  of  their 
creeping  habits,  or  because  of  the  abundant  production  of  seed 
on  prostrate  stems.  The  Orange  Hawkweed  or  Paint  Brush 
(Hieracium  aurantiaeum),  smaller  Crab-grass  (Panieum 
lineare),  and  common  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media)  are  three 
of  the  more  troublesome  of  this  class.  The  trials  first  reported 
in  Bulletin  56  of  this  station  showed  that  salt,  when  properly 
applied,  is  a.  perfect  remedy  against  the  Hawkweed.  It  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  try  it,  along  with  various  different 
remedies  and  methods,  against  the  other  two  weeds.  The  out¬ 
come  in  the  case  of  Crab-grass  has  not  favoured  the  use  of 
salt',  but  with  the  duckweed  it  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory 
herbicide.  We  suggest  that  anyone  employing  salt  on  a  lawn 
do  so  cautiously,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  as  the  effects 
will  doubtless  varv  somewhat  with  soil  and  season.” 
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Gardeners’  Dinner 
Committee. 


As  will  have  been  gleaned  from  our 
pages  for  several  weeks  past,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  a  great-  gathering  of  gar¬ 
deners  during  the  autumn  to  dine  to¬ 
gether  in  London  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  Chiswick, 
which  takes  place  from  September  29th 
to  October  1st  inclusive.  The  dinner 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  intention  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twenty.  Hybrid 

Nineteen  of  -these,  by  arrangement,  met 
at  the  Holland  House  Show,  and  were 
photographed,  the  other  being  unable  to  be  present. 

Circulars  to  the  number  of  800  have  been  issued  to  gar¬ 
deners  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  90  per  cent-,  of  the 
replies  to  these  were  most  favourable,  so  that  we  shall  expect 
a  very  important  and  interesting  meeting  of  gardeners  in  the 
autumn.  We  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  wdio-  met 
at  Holland  House,  so  that  our  readers  may  see  that  a  wide 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  meeting,  and  that  the  gathering 
will  consist  chiefly  of  gardeners,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
those  from  a  wide  area  of  country  to  meet  on  a  common  plat¬ 
form  and  dine  under  one  roof. 

Turning  to  the  photograph, -our  readers  will  notice  on  the 
left-hand  corner  in  the  back  line  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover 
House  Gardens,  Roehampton,  Surrey ;  next  to  him  comes  Mr. 

H.  Markham,  Wrotham  Park  Gardens,  High  Barnet ;  then  Mr. 

C.  R.  Fielder,  The  Gardens,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield  ; 
then  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Y.M.H.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hat¬ 
field  ;  then  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  V.M.H.,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leigh¬ 
ton  Buzzard  ;  next  comes  Mr.  George  Keif,  The  Gardens,  South 
Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  London  ■  then  Mr.  James  Gibson,  The  Gar- 


t  Rose  Bessie  Brown  :  Flowers  creamy  white. 

Begonia  Marie  Bauchett. 

The  above  name  will  indicate  that  the  variety  is  of  Con¬ 
tinental  origin,  most-  probably  French,  as  several  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  were  particularly  active  in  improving  the  tuberous  race 
of  Begonias  about  twenty  years  ago-  or  more.  Mr.  W.  Lintott, 
gardener  to  Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  Caterliam 
Valley,  Surrey,  grew  the  plant-  about  twenty  years  ago  in 
another  garden,  and  discarded  it  as  useless.  Presumably  he 
grew  it  in  pots — a  method  for  which  the  drooping  habit  of  the 
plant-  is  unsuited. 

He  now  considers  it  a  lovely  thing  for  baskets,  a-s  it-  grows 
much  more  freely  in  this  way  than  in  pots,  making  growths 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length,  and  flowering  the  whole  length.  It  is 
much  a-dmire-d  by  everyone  who  sees  it,  as  well  he  might. 
Mr.  Lintott  has  now  grown  it  for  some  seasons  in  this  fashion, 
making  bulky  and  magnificent  specimens,  which  constitute 
the  leading  feature  in  the  conservatory  or  other  cool  house, 
where  it  is  suspended,  to  give  the  drooping  stems  and  flowers 
free  play. 

The  flowers  he  sends  Us  show  that  the  Begonia  is  a  variety 


dens,  Danesfield,  Marlow  ;then  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  Elstree;  and  lastly,  on  the  right,  Mr.  C.  Jeffries,  47, 
Whitestile  Road,  Brentford.  Commencing  on  the  left  in  the 
front  line  is  Mr.  G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gardens,  Teston, 
Maidstone  ;  next  to  him  comes  Mr.  Win.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Park 
Gardens,  Wantage;  then  Mr.  Chas.  Dixon,  Holland  House 
Gardens,  Kensington  ;  then  Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  secretary  of  the 
Dinner  Committee,  62,  Diclmiond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames ; 
then  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H.,  25,  Waldeck  Road,  Ealing; 
then  Mr.  James  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  London  ;  then  Mr.  Jesse  Willard,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens, 
Highgate,  London  ;  then  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens, 
Streatham  Common,  Surrey  ;  and  on  the  extreme  right  comes 
Mr.  John  Jennings,  Asco-tt  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

The  photograph  shows  the  front  of  Holland  House,  and  the 
terrace  wall  forms  the  background  to  the  group  of  gardeners. 


Rose  Bessie  Brown. 


The  above  is  a  hybrid  Tea  Rose,  which  was  put  into  com¬ 
merce  in  1899  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards. 
It  was  the  premier  bloom  for  this  section  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes  at-  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Metropolitan  Exhibition, 
and  was  exhibited  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mease), 
Downside,  Lea-therhead,  taking  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  society. 
Like  many  of  the  hybrid  Tea-s  recently  put  into  commerce,  it 
is  rather  pale  in  colour.  The  blooms  are  of  immense  size,  and 
very  attractive  when  seen  in  their  best  form.  They  are  also 
of  beautiful  shape,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration  we  had 
prepared  from  the  premier  bloom  in  the  case  mentioned.  The 
bloom  is  described  as  globular,  somewhat  pointed,  very  full 
in  the  centre,  and  creamy-white. 

The  bush  is  of  strong  growth,  flowers  very  freely,-  and  always 
makes  a  reliable  Rose-  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  National  Rose  Society 
recognised  its  merits  when  it-  came  out 
by  awarding  it  a  Gold  Medal  as  a-  new 
Rose  deserving  of  this  distinction.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  years  have  proved  that  they 
were  not  very  far  wrong  in  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  fine  Rose.  It  does  indeed 
frequently  run  Mildred  Grant  pretty 
close  as  a  first-class  exhibition  Rose, 
and  this  year  it  has  decidedly  sur¬ 
passed  it  by  coming  out  in  better  form. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  season  may 
have  favoured  it,  but-  concerning  that 
xv e  must-  wait  a  few  more  years  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  it  will  continue  to  behave. 
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of  B.  boliviensis,  or  is  most  nearly  related  to  that  species,  even 
if  it  lias  been  crossed.  The  two  outer  petals  are  ovate,  being 
very  much  broader  than  those  of  that  species,  and  the  flowers 
are  double,  the  centre  being  filled  up  with  very  numerous 
narrow  petals,  forming  a  large,  fluffy  mass  that  weighs  down 
the  slender  stalks.  The  whole  of  these  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
rosy-scarlet,  and  are  attached  to  a  common,  elongated  axis,  so 
as  to  give  them  room.  Nevertheless,  they  are  more  or  less 
twisted  and  interlaced  with  one  another,  forming  a  pleasing 
flower,  resembling  a  large  rosette  of  cut  paper. 

The  leaves  are  half-ovate,  much  drawn  out  to  a  slender  point, 
and  sharply  serrate.  These  characters  also  strongly  recall  the 
narrow  leaves  of  the  old  B.  boliviensis,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  illustration  of  a  massive  hanging  basket  made 


The  Lady  Gardener. 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  off  this  paper,  a  friend,  who  saw  the 
title,  asked  me  how  I  could  write  of.  “  The  Gardener  as  a  Man,” 
when  I  knew  that  some  of  the  gardeners  were  women  1  When 
I  asked  if  he  meant  that  some  gardeners  were  “  old  women,” 
he  said,  “  No,”  rather  snappishly.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  certainly 
not.  What  I  mean  is  that  girls  are  now  being  trained  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  colleges  and  hostels,  and  after  a  two  years’  course,  at 
a  cost  to  themselves  or  their  friends  of  about  £104  a  year,  they 
are  turned  out  as  full-fledged  lady  gardeners !  And,  believe 
me,”  he  said,  “the  lady  gardener  has  come  to  stay!  ”  When  I 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  thing  was  partly  a  fashionable  fad 
and  partly  a  means  of  obtaining  boarding-school  pupils  able 


The  Gardeners’  Dinner  Committee  in  Front  of  Holland  House. 


up  of  this  variety  entirely.  The  flowers  commence  to  expand 
while  the  stems  are  yet  short,  and  fresh  ones  arise  as  the  stems 
elongate,  so  that  a  long  succession  is  produced.  Those  in  want 
of  a  good  basket  plant  would  do  well  to  procure  this  variety, 
if  possible.  The  basket  simply  consists  of  wire  netting,  with 
stronger  wire  to  support  it. 

A  massive  specimen  of  this  plant,  grown  in  a  basket,  was 
brought  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it.  We  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  so  large  a  specimen  of  a  tuberous  Begonia  brought 
up  to  a  meeting  of  the  society.  The  photograph  which  we 
reproduce  was  taken  in  the  gardens  at  Marden  Park. 


A  Floral  Novelty. — -A  short  time  since  the  “  Madras  Times  ” 
contained  an  account  of  a  marvellous  floral  novelty  found  growing 
in  the  grounds  of  a  native  gentleman.  This  prodigy  had  two 
leaves,  shaped  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  of  a  dark  colour 
spotted  with  gray,  and  resembling  a  piece  of  creased  linen  in 
texture.  Between  these  wing-leaves  a  hollow  head,  gray,  with  fed 
lines,  and  resembling  the  head  of  a  serpent,  was  attached,  a 
narrow  leaf  being  so  situated  as  to  resemble  a  Serpent’s  tail.  The 
flower  smelt  like  a  Cauliflower. 


and  willing  to  give  their  labour  and  pay  fees,  and  that  the 
successes  were  less  than  a  tithe  of  the  failures,  my  friend 
waxed  wroth  and  spake  bad  words !  When  I  said  that  not  one 
young  girl  in  a  hundred  was  physically  fitted  for  the  necessary 
hard  and  rough  labour  of  a  garden,  and  that  even  a  male 
expert  could  never  garden  properly  in  skirts  longer  than  a 
kilt  or  a  “  cutty  sark,”  my  friend’s  language  became  quite 
beyond  pen  and  ink,  even  as  a  mild  translation !  Given  a  be¬ 
coming  costume  and  robust  health,  the  bonnie  lasses  are  quite 
welcome  to  come  and  play  in  the  garden.  We  are  all  glad 
to  see  them  :  they  are — God  bless  ’em — as  welcome  as  was  Eve 
in  Paradise — as  welcome  as  are  the  flowers  of  May.  But  the 
tall  and  braw  lads  in  the  bothy  will  pity  their  struggles  with 
the  spade,  and  hasten  to  assist  them  j  for  pity,  as  every 
mother’s  son  doth  know,  is  near  akin  to  love. — F.  W.  Burbidge, 
in  “  The  Florist’s  Exchange.” 

O 


Something  Like  a  Storm. — At  New  Utrecht,  U.S.A.,  the  heavy 
fain,  during  a  storm,  fell  in  such  quantities  that  it  battered  down 
and  broke  every  pane  of  glass  of  a  greenhouse  of  Mr.  Petei1 
Swartz,  completely  destroying  about  2,500  dollars*  worth  of  grow¬ 
ing  Roses  and  other  flowers. 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  fairest  flowers  o!  the  season  are  our  Carnations,  and  streaked  Gilliflowers.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THJ  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 

rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  item?  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18  — CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25. -JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23. —Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 


May  30. —Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 

June  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 


June  20.— Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOB 
SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

J%  4— Coloured  Plate  of  APHELAND1 

aurantiaca  ROEZLII. 

.July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  1 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  1 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  pres, 
a  Halt-tone  Plate  of  the  CONSERVATO! 
AT  HARTBURN. 

■NIIXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Colou 
Blate  of  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Advance  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

The1  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  held  at  Earl’s  Court  last 
week,  again  afforded  an  opportunity  of  not¬ 
ing  what  advance,  if  any,  is  being  made  by 
the  Sweet.  Pea.  The  society  was  formed 
some  years  after  the  Sweet  Pea  had  reached 
its-  zenith,  so  to  speak,,  in  so  far  as ;  the 
numerous  shades  of  colour  have  been  evolved) 
and  names  given  to*  them.  It  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  to  develop  larger  flowers,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  finer  shades  of  colour  even  than  those 
already  existing.  In  some  eases  it  may  seem 
impossible  to  do  this,  as  some  of;  the  shades 
seem  almost  perfect.  In  the  production  of 
self-coloured  flowers,  however,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  already  existing,  the  careful  ob¬ 
server  can  see  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  have  at  least  two  shades  of  colour, 
making  them  practically  bicolors,  although 
there  is  a  well-marked  section  set  off  for 
that  combination  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
society.  Even  those  that  are  put  down  asi 
rose,  pink,  crimson,  and  other  shades,  as  if 
they  were  actually  seifs,  exhibit  two.  distinct 
shades  at  least,  even  in  many  of  the  finest 

.  and  most  popular.  We  make  these  remarks 
to  dispel  the  idea  entertained  by  some  people 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  by  a  society. 

~  Hitherto  most  of  the  new  varieties  have 
arisen  as  sports  owing  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plant  has  been  grown  and 
other  agencies  that  have  a  tendency  to  disr 
turb  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  The 
Sweet  Pea  is  also*  self-fertilising,  and  all  the 
varieties  in  existence  have  been  evolved  from 
one  species  only.  Under  these  conditions, 
one  would  naturally  be  afraid  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  plant  would  be  weakened. 
The  Sweet  Pea,  in  this  respect,  remains  a 
conundrum  for  the  scientists  to  solve,  and 
how  long  the  Sweet  Pea  may  retain  its 
vigour  with  such  close  inbreeding  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  cultivators,  that  which  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  weaken  the  constitution 


of  the  plant  is  the  growing  of  it  on  the  same 
soil  for  a. number  of  years  in  succession.  In 
large  gardens,  however,  or  even  those  of 
moderate  extent.,  it  is  possible  to  select  a 
■fresh  place  every  year,  so  that  at  least  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  may  elapse  before 
■they  are  again  sown  on  the  same  ground. 

The  exhibits  at  Earl’s  Court,  both  in 
numbers,  the  size  of  the  blooms,  and  the 
colour  of  the  flowers1,  gave  no  indication  of 
weakness.  No  doubt  the  rain^  in  June  were 
of  material  service,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  a  plant  that  very  soon  recovers 
itself,  even,  if  it,  suffers  for  a  week  or  two. 
owing  to  cold  weather  or  other  causes  early 
in  the  season.  The  ground  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  damp  condition,  and  in  the  south 
of  England,  at  least,  the  production  of  seed 
must  be  prevented  to  a,  great  extent  if  a,  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  is  to  be  kept  up-. 

The.  special  classification  class,  bears  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  interest,  as.  showing  the  effect 
of  the  classification  carried  out  by  the  society 
and  its  being  put  into  operation  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  We  doubt  very  much,  however, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  always  fix  upon  the 
finest  variety  in  each  respective  colour. 
These  v. varieties  will  vary  in  different  soils 
and  under  different  climatic  conditions.  An¬ 
other  element,  comes  into  play — namely,  the 
skill  of  the  cultivator,  not  only  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  flowers,  but.  in  the  skill  and 
tasteful  manner  in  which  he  arranges  the 
bunches  on  the  exhibition  table. 

After  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  we  noted  that  one  exhibitor  carried  off 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  first  prizes.  These 
successes  seemed  to.  be  chiefly  due  to  the 
method  of  staging  the  flowers,  in  a  bold  yet 
elegant  manner  with  the  use  of  leaves,  and 
even  the  tips  of  the  stems.  It  was  left  open 
to  the  exhibitors  to  use  Sweet  Pea  foliage 
practically  in  any  manner  they  liked,  but 
they  were  confined  to  that  additional  form  of 
ornamentation  in  certain  classes.  The  other 
exhibitors  who  were  equally  at  liberty  to  use 
Sweet  Pea  foliage  confined  themselves  to  a 
few  leaves,  or  seemed  to  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  In  any  case,  the  leaves,  when 
used,  were  mostly  hidden  at  the  base  of  the 
flower-stalks,  and  left  the  flowers  to  form 
simply  a  uniform  mass  of  colour,  unrelieved 
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by  greenery.  In  some  cases  the  flowers  were  large  enough,  but 
the  stalks  seemed  short.  By  the  additional  use  of  the  stem  of 
the  plant  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  flower-stems  appear 
longer. 

Another  point  to  be'  noticed  was  that  moss  was  put  in  the 
glasses  of  the  leading  winner’s  exhibits,  and  this  prevented  the 
flower-stalks  from  sinking  down  into'  the  vase.  Unimportant 
as  these'  facts  may  seem,  the  effect  was  quite  apparent  in.  the 
boldness  of  the  exhibit,  even  where  the  flowers  did  not  seem 
to  be  of  superior  quality.  It  seems  to  be  an  impression  with 
some  that  if  they  get.  a  mass  of  colour  by  utilising  the  whole 
of  the  flowers  permissible,  unrelieved  by  greenery,  that  the 
question  of  Sweet  Pea  exhibition  has.  been  solved.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  greeneiy  is  wonderfully  effective 
in  relieving  a.  blaze  of  colour,  and  when  fairly  freely  used  it 
is  certainly  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

We  refer  readers  to'  an  account,  of  the'  show  for  the  names  of 
the  varieties  in  the  special  classification  class.  Nineteen  other 
classes  were1  set.  apart  to1  illustrate  the  classification,  and  to 
bring  out  the  best  varieties  in  each  colour.  These  classes  we 
consider  of  more  imporance  than  the  big  class  in  assisting 
us;  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  the  best  varieties,  because 
a  greater  number  of  competitors  entered.  Several  of  the 
winners  in  these  classes  practically  exhibited  the  same  varieties, 
so  that  the  latter-  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best,  seeing 
that  they  come  up.  so  frequently  in  good  form. 

In  the  class  for  white  varieties  the  winners  of  the  three 
prize®  all  exhibited  Sadie  Burpee  and  Dorothy  Eckford. 
Blanche  Burpee  does  not  seem  to-  take  much  prominence  this 
year,  though  why  that  should  be  it  would  be  difficult  to.  say. 
Emily  Henderson  remains  a  favourite  with  a  large  number  of 
growers  on  account  of  its  erect  and  flat-  standard,  but  it.  does 
not  meet  with  much  favour  on  the  show  boards.  The  pre¬ 
viously  named  variety  might,  however,  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  we  believe  that  it  does  not  always,  behave  alike  in 
different,  years.  In.  the  class  for  crimson  Sweet  Peas  Salopian 
and  Mars  took  all  the  three  prizes.  These  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  take  premier  positions  in  this  particular  shade  of 
colour,  though  we  think  that  the  attempts  to  produce  a,  scarlet 
Pea  will  yet  give  rise  to  many  fine  crimsons  that  will  closely 
rival,  if  not  excel,  these  two  fine  varieties. 

In  the  class  for  yellow  and  buff  shades  the  Hon.  E.  Kenyon 
and  the  Hon.  Mary  Ormesby  Gore  took  the  two  first  prizes, 
and  Queen  Victoria  and  Mrs.  Eckford  took  the  third  place. 
By  reference  to  the  classification  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
yellow  varieties  are  all  included  amongst  the  best,  although 
we  may  state  that  Queen  Victoria  was  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
with  twenty-five  out-  of  a  possible  twenty-seven  votes.  In  the. 
class  for  pink  varieties,  Lovely  was  in  all  the  winning  stands, 
and  Prima.  Donna,  was  replaced  by  Countess  of  Latham  in  one 
case.  Prima.  Donna,  we  consider  the  prettiest  of  the  two,  but 
a  little  latitude  must  always  be  left  over  for  accident  and  skill 
of  exhibitors.  The  result  of  this  classification  class'  in  other 
cases  may  be  seen  by  reference  to.  our  account  of  the  show. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  varieties  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  as  usual,  but  it  may  afford  a.  little  surprise  that  First-classi 
Certificates  should  be  given  to  Cupid  Sweet  Peas.  It  seems- 
that,  we  shall  presently  have  a.  Cupid,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
dwarf,  form  of  every  other  Sweet  Pea  in  cultivation.  They 
were,  however,  freely  flowered  and  grown  in  pots.  In  our 
experience,  one  may  be  more  successful  by  this  method  of 
culture  when  the  out-  of  door  sowings  are  a-  failure.  Neverthe¬ 
less-,  we  hope  that  the  new  Cupids  will  prove  of  easy  culture 
and  very  floriferous  in  the  garden  of  anybody,  as  there  are  uses 
to  which  they  could  be  put,  and  for  which  the  ordinary  tall 
form  would  be  unsuitable. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  thing  in  the  way  of  new  Peas  that 
appeared  in  the  show  was  Scarlet  Ge-m,  which  we  should  de¬ 
scribe  -as  brilliant  red-crimson  rather  than  the  scarlet  of  the 
Pelargonium.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  distinct  from  anything 
we  have  seen,  and  we  hope  it.  will  be  permanent  even  when 
exposed  to  full  sunshine  in  the  open  garden,  where  it  will  be 
very  effective. 


Conservatory  at  Hartburn  Lodge. 

(< See  Supplement.) 


A  fine  conservatory  has  recently  been  built  and  furnished 
at  Hartburn  Lodge,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham,  the  residence 
of  F.  Ra.imes,  Esq.,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  here 
give  a  description  of  the  same.  Reference  to-  our  Supplement 
will,  however,  show  more  distinctly  the  general  plan  of  this 
fine  structure  and  the  interior  arrangements.. 

The  end  is  built  against  the  mansion,  and  the  structure  is 
span-roofed.  The  roof  is  surmounted  with  a.  lantern,  and  the 
outer  end  o-f  the  structure  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  semi¬ 
duo-decagon,  with  the  roof  hipped  over  the-  same.  The  con¬ 
servatory  itself  is  about  25  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  and  at  the 
back  the  main  roof  is  continued  and  forms  a.  lean-to-  over  an 
alcove.  The  side-framing  is  substantial,  being  5|  in.  thick. 
The  conservatory  is  entered  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors  with  an 
ornamental  fanlight  and  pediment  over  the  same. 

The  whole  of  the  conservatory  is  of  ornamental  design,  the 
glass  in  the  side-framing  being  of  polished  plate,  except  the 
small  squares  between,  the  transome  and  the  eaves  and  at 
each  side  of  the  doorway. 

On  the  east  side-  of  the  conservatory  a  brick  wall  is  more  or 
less  hidden  with  rock  work,  specially  constructed  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Ferns  and  other  plants  that  will  thrive  under  similar 
conditions.  The  alcove  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the 
conservatory,  and  it  is  furnished  with  water,  rocks,  and  aquatic 
plants-.  Water  is  laid  on  so  a.s:  to  trickle  over  the  rockwork 
into  a  pool  at  the  bottom.  The  moisture  thus  furnished  keeps 
this  part  of  the  structure  very  cool,  and  furnishes,  a  moist 
atmosphere  suitable  for  the-  wellbeing  of  the  plants  we  have 
just  named. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the-  illustration  of  the  interior,  the  con¬ 
servatory  is.  furnished  with  side  stages  occupied  with  various 
suitable  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  including  Ficus 
ela.stica,  Dracaenas',  Acacias,  and  Tree  Ferns,  while  climbers 
are-  being  trained  up  the  sides  and  roof.  These  side  stages  are- 
of  wrought,  iron  of  smecia.1  construction,  and  supported  upon 
ornamental  cast-iron  legs. 

This  fine  conservatory  was  built  by  Messrs.  W.  Richardson 
and  Co.,  North  of  England  Horticultural  Works,  Darlington. 
The  glazing  bars  and  rafters  were  of  their  own  special  con¬ 
struction,  and  so  formed  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  leakage 
through  the  peeling  or  cracking  of  putty,  and  have  a  channel 
formed  at  both  sides  for  conveying  the  condensed  moisture-  from 
under  the  sides  of  the  glass  into  the  outside  spouts.  Other 
parts  of  the  building  are  also  furnished  in  the  same  careful 
way,  so  as  to  prevent,  drip  in  the  interior.  The  lantern  sills 
and  transome  are  properly  channelled,  so  as  to  ensure  the-  con¬ 
densed  moisture  being  earned  outside. 

Ventilation  has  been  well  provided  for  along  each  side  of 
the  lantern,  the  sashes  being  hinged  as  well  as  fitted  with  the 
latest  system  of  iron  gearing  for  the  opening  of  the  whole 
length  of  one-  side  at  a  time,  each  side  being  worked  by  one, 
lever  handle.  At.  the  base  of  the  building  bottom  ventilation 
is  provided  by  four  pivot  hung  sashes,  each  opened  by  a  special 
brass  regulating  lever  stay-bar. 

The  heating  of  the  conservatory  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  an  American  cast-iron  sectional  boiler,  which  heats  not 
only  the  conservatory,  but  the  dwelling-house  system  as  well, 
the  whole  being  installed  by  the  same  film.  In  the  conser¬ 
vatory  itself  the  temperature  is.  maintained  by  means  of  radia¬ 
tion  pipes  fixed  beneath  the  iron  staging,  and  also  cast-iron 
pipes  underneath  the  gratings.  The  floor  is-  paved  with  tiles. 

The  small  illustration,  on.  the  top  of  the  Supplement  gives  a 
view  of  the  conservatory  as  a  whole  from  the  outside.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  Supplement  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  interior.  The-  radiatin'?  effect  seen  oh 
the  top  is  produced  by  lath  blinds  to  furnish  shading. 
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Excursion  to  Glencarse. 


The  members  of  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural 
Associations  had  a  very  pleasant  outing  to  Glencarse  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  11th  inst.  While  the  greater  number 
travelled  by  train,  about  twenty  took  advantage  of  the  tine 
afternoon  and  cycled.  On  arriving  at  Glencarse  Station  the 
party  were  met  by  Mr.  David  Storrie,  president  of  Dundee 
Horticultural  Association,  who  marshalled  them,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  R.  Dow,  L on gt organ.  A  start  was  then  made 
for  Glencarse  Hill,  Mr.  Greig,  of  Glencarse,  having  kindly  sent 
his  gardener,  Mr.  Reid,  to  show  the  way. 

Mr.  Dow,  in  his  genial  manner,  imparted  useful  and  valuable 
information  on  the  plants  of  the  wayside ;  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  specimens  were  picked  up  and  commented  upon. 

A  halt  was  made  at  Pepper-knowe  Sandhole,  which  is  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  the  rambling 
botanist,  Mr.  Dow  took  advantage 
of  the  sandbank  to  deliver  a  happy 
little  lecturette  on  the  geological 
formation  of  the  Carse,  referring  to  the 
different  layers  of  sand,  as  showing  the 
current  of  wind  and  wave  at  a  remote 
period  when  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  was, 
practically  speaking,  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill  (an 
athletic  performance  too  seldom  at¬ 
tempted),  a  beautiful  and  commanding 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
obtained,  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of 
the  Carse  lying  beneath,  with  the  Tay 
and  the  Earn  winding  their  serpentine 
way,  here  and  there  hidden  from  view 
by  a  knoll,  marking  the  vicissi- 
.  tudes  of  time.  Mr.  Dow  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  stop  here  to  refer 
to  a  geological  map  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  pointing  out  the  outstanding 
geological  features. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  R. 

Wyhe-Hill,  of  Balthayock,  the  party 
had  a  ramble  through  his  beautiful  and 
picturesque  gardens  and  grounds,  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Dobbin,  and  head 
forester,  Mr.  Bell,  acting  as  guides.  An 
orchard,  planted  by  Messrs.  Storrie 
and  Storrie  on  March  6th  of  this  year, 
was  the  subject  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest. 

It  occupies  a  gentle  slope  facing  the  south,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  east  by  a  belt  of  trees,  the  high  ground  to  the  north 
being  a  natural  protection.  The  method  of  planting  adopted 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  gardeners  present.  Half 
standards  on  the  Crab  stock  for  commercial  purposes,  and,  to 
furnish  the  future  orchard,  were  planted  1 2  ft.  to  18  ft.  apart 
and  24  ft.  between  the  rows,  running  north  and  south.  Bush 
pyramids  were  planted  alternately,  with  rows  of  Cordons  be¬ 
tween.  These  were  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  (some  carrying 
a  dozen  Apples)  were  for  domestic  supply,  and  to  be  afterwards 
taken  out.  A  belt  of  Pear  and  Cherry  trees  was  planted  on 
the  north  side,  with  a  line  of  Filberts,  Cobs,  Loganberry,  etc., 
on  the  south. 

The  whole  has  a  neat  and  well-arranged  appearance,  and 
might  be  copied  with  advantage.  The  kitchen  garden  lies  on 
a  parallel  slope  to  the  west,  where  everything  was  in  good 
order.  The  glasshouses  are  not  extensive,  but  are  well  kept 
and  filled  with  useful  plants  and  flowers. 

An  old  Vine,  planted  forty  years  ago,  has  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  two  houses,  and  is  carrying  300  good-sized  bunches — 
an  immense  crop  Tire  flower  garden  was  looking  very  gay, 
occupying  a  square  in  front  of  the  mansion  house.  The  old 
keep  speaks  of  other  days,  and  stands,  with  Ivy-clad  walls, 
amongst  some  very  fine  trees,  some  being  very’ much  admired. 


notably  Abies  Concolor.  A.  Pinsajo,  A.  P.  glauca,  A.  lasio- 
carpa,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Araucaria  imbricata,  etc. 
Among  a  number  of  young  trees  newly  planted,  Pinus  onsi- 
nata  (One  Needle  Pine)  was  noticed.  Before  leaving  the 
grounds  Mr.  Storrie  called  for  three  cheers  for  Mr.  V/yne- 
Hill,  which  were  heartily  responded  to. 

Glencarse  Nurseries  were  reached  at  6.30  p.m.  where  Mrs. 
Storrie  and  some  willing  assistants  had  a  substantial  tea  in 
readiness.  After  partaking  of  the  hospitality  afforded,  Mr. 
Storrie,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  referred  to  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  gained  by  such  an  outing,  and  expressed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Dow  and  the  other  guides.  Mr. 
Dow  having  replied,  Mr.  Grant,  president  of  Broughty  Ferry 
Horticultural  Association,  in  a  few  pithy  remarks  called  for  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storrie  for  their  kindness  and 
liberal  hospitality. 


The  party  afterwards  had  a  ramble  through  the  nurseries, 
where  Mr.  Storrie  gave  a  short  lecture  and  demonstration  on 
spraying  fruit  trees  on  the  American  principle.  Much  interest 
was  taken  in  this,  after  Mr.  Storrie  had  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  crop  where  the  trees  were  sprayed. 

The  Carse  of  Gowrie  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fruit  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  Messrs.  Storrie  deserve  encouragement  for  the 
efforts  they  are  making  to  propagate  and  foster  this  industry ; 
while  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  likely  to  command  a.  ready  sale 
is  reared  in  the  nurseries,  the  plots  of  each  looking  a  picture 
of  health  and  vigour.  A  square  has  been  laid  out  as  an 
orchard  with  about  200  varieties  of  Apple  trees,  chiefly  pyra¬ 
mids.  A  similar  square  is  planted  with  a  complete  collection 
of  other  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  such  as  Pears,  Cherries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  etc.  Altogether  about,  eight 
acres  are  taken  up  with  fruit  trees,  trained  to  suit  every  re¬ 
quirement,  and  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The  glasshouses  are 
eighteen  in  number  ;  two  are  utilised  as  orchard  houses  one 
is  entirely  filled  with  Apple  trees  in  10-in.  pots,  each  carrying 
a  good  crop.  In  other  houses  were  seen  a  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  to  suit  every  requirement.  In  one  house  was 
noticed  a  batch  of  about  1,000  Cyclamen ;  a  beautiful  foliage 
variegated  batch  will  be  heard  of  by-and-bye.  Another  house 
is  filled  with  Heliotrope  and  Fuchsias  in  6-in.  pots ;  another 
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with  Clerodendron  fall-ax  and  Coleus  ;  while  one  was  devoted  Lo 
Roses  in  6-in.  pots.  Pelargoniums,  in  5  in.  pots,  occupied 
another.  Palms  and  Ferns  had  also  houses  allotted  to  them. 
The  following  are  grown  for  the  production  of  seed,,  and  are 
special  strains,  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection— viz., 
Cockscombs,  Celosias,  and  Gloxinias,  which  were  gi  owing  in 
5-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  and  making  a  grand  display.  A  houseful 
of  Streptocarpus,  in  pots  from  3  in.  to  6  in.,  and  in  every  shade 
of  colour,  is  really  grand,  and  these  have  already  gained  popu¬ 
larity  wherever  shown.  A  special  strain  of  single  Begonias  is 
also  a  magnificent  display,  flowers  averaging  6  in.  to  7  in.  in 
diameter.  A  batch  of  Primula  obconica  grandi flora,  and  a 
batch  of  Calceolarias,  sown  in  November,  and  flowering  in 
7-in.  pots,  deserve  special  mention 

In  the  seed-plots  outside  a  lovely  strain  of  Papa-ver  nudicaule 
was  noticed,  embracing  many  shades,  strips,  and  blotches  new 
to  this  popular  flower.  In  another  bed  a  beautiful  shade  of 
pink  Canterbury  Bells  was  noticed,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  Giant  and  other  strains  of  Polyanthus,  the  former  having 
footstalks  about  18  in.  long,  carrying  a  good  crop  of  seed. 
Messrs.  Storrie’s  selected  strains  of  Auraoula  were  ro  be  seen 
in  beds  of  thousands,  also  showing  a  good  crop  of  seed. 

A  brake  of  Borecole  Albeoo  (Kale)  is  also  showing  a  rich 
harvest,  and  is  another  achievement  of  this  firm,  who  are 
making  steady  progress  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  their 
business.  *  James  Bethel,  Secretary, 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. 

Westwood  Gardens,  New-port-on-Tay,  N.B. 


The  Weather  and  Crops  in  West  Lothian. 

It  is -rather  difficult  to  describe  the  weather  we  have  had 
all  this  year ;  it  has  been  so  much  mixed  up.  The  first  three 
months  were  dreadfully  wet,  nearly  20  in.  of  rain  having 
fallen.  April  was  comparatively  dry,  only  1.24  in.  having 
fallen  here.  From  the  11th  to  the  25th  we  had  very  severe 
frosts,  which  did  a  great  amount  of  harm.  May  was  very 
cold,  with  an  occasional  hot  day.  It  was  fairly  diy,  less  than 
2  in.  of  rain  being  registered.  June,  on  the  whole,  was  a  fine 
month,  the  rainfall  being  2.22  in.,  which  is  a  great  contrast 
to  many  districts  in  the  South.  The  first  half  of  July  has  been 
seasonable,  the  rainfall  being  1.35  in.,  which  fell  on  two  days — 
the  1st  and  5th. 

The  crops  are  so  erratic  in  the  district  that  I  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  forming  an  average  report  on  them.  Strawberries 
are  a  good  average  all  over  ;  Raspberries  plentiful  in  so-me 
places,  and  very  scarce  in  others.  Gooseberries  are  the  same. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  are  about  an  average  crop  ;  Apples 
and  Pears  very  poor;  Plums  also  poor;  while  Cherries  set  a 
very  heavy  crop,  but  in  most  instances  have  dropped  the  bulk 
of  the  fruit. 

Inside,  Grapes- are  very  fine,  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
by  no  means  heavy.  Among  vegetables;,  Peas  everywhere  look 
well.  Cauliflowers  in  some  places  are  poor — the  early  crops  at 
all  events;  our  own  are  very  good.  Kidney  Beans  have,  in 
many  cases,  germinated  badly,  and  are  making  only  very 
middling  progress.  Potatos  are  very  good  indeed,  while  Onions 
are  mostly  doing  poorly.  Carrots,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  and  all 
winter  greens  are  looking  well.  Beet,  like  Kidney  Beans,  has 
not  germinated  at  all  well.  Tomatos  indoors  are  splendid,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 

Hardy  flowers  are  very  dwarf  for  the  most  part,  but  colours 
and  size  of  bloom  are  very  fine.  Roses- 1  hear  many  complaints 
about,  -as  being  infested  with  green  fly  and  the  Rose  maggot. 
Our  own,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  clean  and  promise  well,  but 
are  very  late.  Bedding  stuff  generally  has  not  filled  the  beds 
well,  but  is  blooming  plentifully.  Alpine  plants  have  flowered 
most  superbly,  and  their  season  has  been  pro-lunged  much  later 
than  usual.  Inside  flowers  are  very  good.  Pot  Roses  have 
be-en  exceptionally  so,  while  all  sections  of  Pelargoniums  never 
were  finer.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  this 
season  is  a  great  improvement  on  last  year.  C.  Blair. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Sidalcea  Candida. 

The  several  species  of  Sidalcea  are  very  similar  in  habit, 
although  some  forms  have  been  introduced  that  have  much 
longer  stems  than  others,  and  the  flowers  more  thinly  disposed 
on  the  stems.  The  white-flowered  species  under  notice  is  one 
of  the  more  compact-  and  dwarf-growing  of  the  forms.  The 
leaves  are  veiy  deeply  divided  into-  finger-like  segments,  and 
the  white  flowers-  with  their  wa-tery-veins  on  the  petals  are 
very  characteristic.  The  propagation  of  these  plants  offers  no 
difficulties  whatever  if  the  cultivator  takes  care  to  separate  the 
root-stock  into  pieces-,  each  consisting  of  some  roots  and  a 
crown.  This  had  best  be  done  in  the  autumn  after  the  stems 
have  been  cut-  down,  and  the  ground  become  nicely  moist  with 
the  autumn  rains. 

Sidalcea  Listeri. 

This  form  is  of  stronger  growth  than  either  S.  Candida  or  S. 
ma-lvaeflora,  the  stems  attaining  the  height-  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
when  moisture  is  fairly  plentiful,  such  as  it-  has  been  this 
year.  The  leaves  are  made  up-  of  six  or  nine  linear  segments. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes-,  terminating  the  main 
stem  and  also  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  deeply 
fringed  at  t-he  margins-,  and  in  this  respect-  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  species  in  cultivation.  The-  plant  is  of  garden  origin, 
and  though  closely  allied  to  S.  malvaefio-ra,  the  flowers;  are  much 
larger,  in  addition-  to  being  fringed  like  a.  Dianthus,  Some 
years;  ago  it  was  granted  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.,  and 
it-  is;  certainly  a  worthy  addition  to-  the  herbaceous  border. 

Campanula  aliariaefolia. 

The  beauty  of  this  species  gives-  cause  for  surprise  that  it  is 
not  more  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens-.  It  ma-ke-s  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plant-  for  the  front  lines  of  the  herbaceous  border,  as  it 
only  grows  about- 18  in.  high.  The  lower  leaves-  are  very  broad 
and  reniform,  but  they  gradually  become  narrower  and  longer 
up  the  stem  as  they  approach  the  flowers.  The-  latter  are  bell- 
shaped,  pure  white,  and  hang  t-o  one-  side,  so  that  they  face 
the  visitor.  By  contrast  with  the  dark  green  foliage  they  look 
very  handsome  -a-t  this  time  of  the-  year.  It-  is-  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus*  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation  in  any  good  garden 
s-o-il. 

Campanula  punctata. 

The  great-  length  o-f  the  flowers  of  this  species  is  one  of  its 
most  striking  features-;  they  are  between  funnel-shaped  and 
cylindrical.  On  the  outer  face  the  corolla-  is  almost  white, 
while  the  interior  is-  t-hickly  spotted  all  over  with  purple,  this 
being  the-  meaning  of  the  specific  name.  These  flowers  proceed 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves-,  -and  hang  perpendicularly,  as 
bells  should  do.  The  flowers-  are  unusually  elongated,  and  the 
leaves  se-e-m  to-  conform  -to  this  plan,  being  heart-shaped  and 
greatly  elongated,  doubly  notched  on  the  margins-  and  wrinkled. 
The  ha-bit  of  the  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  is-  such  that  it  can 
he  ea-s-ily  accommodated,  the  stems  rising  up  to-  a  height  of 
1  ft-  to-  2  ft.,  according  t-o-  the  vigour  and  age  of  the  plant. 
It  is  a-  native  of  Japan  and  China-,  and,  being  hardy,  might 
more-  o-ften  be  planted  in  herbaceous  collections  for  the  sake 
of  its  large  and  drooping  flowers. 

Lavatera  cachemiriana. 

The  soft  rosy-pink  flowers  of  this  Mallow-wo-rt  measure  24 
in.  to  3  in.  across-,  and  as  they  are  produced  in  racemes  ter¬ 
minating  the  stems  they  are  both  handsome  and  conspicuous. 
As  a  border  -plant,  it  makes  a  beautiful  object-  in  July,  but-  the 
size-  and  conspicuous  character  of  the  flowers  would  make  it 
well  worth  while  planting  a  bed  of  this  in  some-  convenient 
situation  on  the  grass  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  where  a-  mass  of 
it-  would  attract  the  eye  from  a-  great  distance.  The  leaves- 
present  nothing  special,  being  semipalma-te,  like-  those  of  a 
Mallow,  and  shallowly  three  to-  five-lobed.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  plant  grows  about  2  ft.  in  height.  J.  MT. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  pace  639.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Double  German  Wallflower. 

To  those  whe  have  never  tried  a  few  Wallflower  in  pots  I  would 
strongly  advise  them  to  give  them  a  trial,  as  they  are  so  easily 
cultivaied,  and  well  repay  the  little  trouble  that  is  needed  to 
get  a  batch  of  fine  useful  plants,  which  come  in  most  useful 
either  for  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  house  decoration,  and 
lend  quite  a  variety  of  colour  to  our  early  spring  show  of  flowers. 
We  generally  sow  the  seed  outside  about  the  middle  of  June,  or 
early  in  July,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
transplant  into  nursery  beds,  which  have  been  previously  well 
manured  with,  well-decayed  manure,  laying  in  the  plants  about 
eight  inches  apart  and  fourteen  inches  between  the  lines.  Little 
else  is  required  except  a  run  through  with  the  hoe  until  the  plants 
are  ready  for  potting  in  September.  Six  and  seven  inch  pots  are 
generally  used,  and  the  plants  are  lifted  with  as  large  balls  as 
is  found  convenient  to  get  nicely  into  the  pots.  Stand  the 
plants  after  potting  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  cool,  shaded 
frame,  and  give  a  slight  dew  over  morning  and  evening.  When 
the  plants  have  recovered  from  the  shift  they  can  be  grown  as 
hardy  as  possible  to  prevent  them  getting  softened.  Little  at¬ 
tention  is  required  further  than  to  see  that  they  are  not  allowe  1 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  A  cool  Peacli  house  or  cold  frame  wi  1 1 
winter  the  plants  nicely  so  long  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  get 
frosted.  After  the  turn  of  the  day  the  plants  can  be  drafted 
into  a  Peach  house  or  vinery  that  is  closed  up  for  starting,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  temperature  has 
been  increased  over  60  degs. ,  but  should  be  drafted  into  another 
house,  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  that  figure. 

When  they  start  into  growth,  and  the  spike  begins  to  appear, 
weak  manure  water  should  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  sheep 
manure  and  soot  soaked  in  water  I  find  very  beneficial.  When 
once  they  begin  to  show  colour  they  should  'be  brought  into  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  be  quite  at  home,  and  for  useful 
flowering  plants  come  in  very  handy,  and  for  house  decoration, 
etc,,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  much  admired,  and  are  general 
favourites,  especially  the  double  yellows,  orange,  and  dark 
varieties,  A.  H. 

Choice  Bulbs  for  Sheltered  Positions. 

How  rarely  does  one  come  in  contact  with  a  bed  of  such  choice 
bulbs  as  Calochortus  and  Tigridias,  and  many  others,  whose  ex¬ 
quisite  blooms,  with  their  delicate  tints  and  brilliancy,  are 
scarcely  excelled  by  any  other  summer  flowers. 

Calochortus  (Mariposa  Lily). — To  grow  these  beautiful 
bulbous  plants  successfully  in,  the  open  ground  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion,  with  a  southerly  aspect,  should  be  chosen.  Failure  often 
arises  from  being  too  wet  during  the  winter  months,  rather  than 
the  frosts.  A  border  slightly  raised,  and  well  drained,  should 
be  made  up  of  leaf  soil,  loam,  sand,  and  charcoal,  well  mixed 
together.  Plant  the  bulbs  in,  the  autumn,  placing  some  sand 
among  them  ;  when  the  foliage  is  dried  off  cover  the  border  with 
litter  or  some  other  light  material,  and  remove  the  same  in 
1  March.  Old  frames  or  lights  will1  answer  the  purpose  equally 
as  well.  From  June  until  August  they  will  be  in  bloom,  when 
the  flowers  may  be  fertilised  if  seeds  are  required.  In  September 
the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans,  and  placed  in  a  frame  br 
cool  greenhouse,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass,  or  they  will 
damp  off.  About  the  third  year,  or  when  the  flowering  stage 
r  is  reached,  they  may  be  planted  out,  or  grown  in,  pots, 
placing  seven  or  eight  bulbs  in  a  48.  The  Calochortus  makes 
a  charming  pot  plant,  and  is  one  of  easy  culture  ;  it  also1  lasts  for 
a  considerable  period  when  cut  for  table  and  room  decoration, 
and  is  sure  to  be  admired  by  all.  The  best  method  to  increase  this 
plant  is  by  off-sets,  which  must  be  removed  when  in  a  dormant 
state.  They  require  the  same  treatment  as  seedlings,  and  during 
active  growth  should  be  given  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Both  the  Calochortus  and  Tigridias  should  be  grown  wherever  the 
I  conditions  are  favourable.  Clumps  and  masses  should  be  planted 
in  sheltered  spots  and  along  the  flower  borders,  where  a  grand 
effect  may  be  produced  by  mixing  their  various  colours.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  are  worthy  of  wider  recognition,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  especially  recommended  : — C.  venustus,  C.  citrinus, 
C.  clavatus,  C.  alb  us,  C.  lilacinus,  etc. 

Tigridias  (Tiger  Flower)  are  among  the  showiest  of  our  garden 
plants  ;  the  life  of  each  individual  flower  is  short,  but  no  sooner 
!  has  one  disappeared  than  another  is  ready  to  replace  it,  so  a  suc¬ 
cession*  of  magnificent  and  gorgeous  blooms  is  kept  up  from  July 
until  September.  The  cultural  notes  are  much  the  same  as  for 
Calochortus.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring  on  a  slight  hot 


bed,  and  grown  on  in  frames,  until  the  flowering  stage  is 
reached  ;  off-sets  may  be  taken  off  in  March.  Tigridias  like  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  When  the  leaves  are  dried 
off  lift  the  bulbs,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  airy  place,  cover¬ 
ing  the  roots  with  sand  or  peat  until  the  planting  time  comes 
round  in  March  or  April,  choosing  a  well  drained  and  warm 
sunny  aspect,  placing  them  in  rows  1  ft.  asunder,  and  6  in.  from 
bulb  to  bulb.  T.  Pavonia  and  its  varieties,  grandiflora  and 
immaculata  alba,  may  be  termed  the  ‘  facile  princeps  ”  of  this 
handsome  genus. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  will  succeed  at  the  base  of  a  south 
wall,  if  planted  6  in.  or  9  in.  deep,  with  a  portion  of  sand  placed 
round  the  bulbs.  The  best  time  to  plant  the  Belladonna  Lily  is 
in  September,  and  when  established  there  will  be  no  need  to 
remove  them  for  at  least  four  or  five  years.  Give  plenty  of  water 
during  the  growing  season  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

A  few  Crinums  will  thrive  in  the  open  grounds,  if  planted  a 
foot  deep  in  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  off-sets,  which  should  be  grown  on  in.  a  cool  green¬ 
house  until  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  outside.  C. 
Moorei,  C.  Powellii,  and  C.  capense  are  well  adapted  for  open- 
air  culture. 

Schizostylis  coccinea  produces  handsome  spikes  of  bright 
flowers,  which  retain  their  beauty  for  a  long  time.  They  like  a 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
The  chief  points  to  be  observed  are  perfect  drainage  and  a  slight 
covering  of  litter,  or  cold  frames,  ini  winter.  W.  A. 

Mignonette  in  Pots. 

That  you  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  admitted  by 
most  of  us.  Exception  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  Mignonette, 
however,  for  when  the  young  ladies  do  the  floral  decoration  of  the 
house  the  supply  hardly  ever  equals  the  demand,  and  “  Have  you 
any  Mignonette  ?  ”  is  almost  as  familiar  as  the  cry  of  the  cook 
for  Parsley.  To  have  good  stuff,  then,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
essential  if  you  are  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  ladies,  and  the 
first  necessary  item  is  to  procure  seed  of  a  reliable  strain. 
Sutton’s  Maehet  and  Miles’  Spiral  are  two  excellent  varieties  for 
pot  work.  No  doubt  there  are  others  as  good,  but  these  have 
always  given  satisfaction,  and,  taken  altogether,  will  be  hard  to 
beat. 

Some  time  the  last  week  in  July  as  many  60’s  as  will  be  re¬ 
quired  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  If  new  pots  are 
to  be  used  soak  them  for  a  night  in  a  tank.  Although  these  are 
only  small  pots,  they  must  be  well  drained.  Fill  up  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  compost  of  sifted  old  potting  soil, 
leaf  mould  and  sand.  With  a  fine  rose  can  fill  up  the  pots  with 
water,  and  let  them  stand  for  an  hour  to  drain.  Then  make 
three  dents  in  the  soil  round  the  edge  of  each  pot,  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  and  drop  four  or  five  seeds  into  each 
dent,  covering  with  sand  to  the  surface  level  of  the  soil.  Place 
the  pots  in  cold  frames  on  ashes,  pull  on  the  lights,  and  cover 
with  mats  until  the  seed  has  germinated.  As  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  out,  leaving  the  three 
strongest.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugs,  as  they 
soon  play  havoc  if  left  alone.  The  potting  on  into  flowering  pots 
must  be  given  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  soil  recommended  for 
sowing,  will  not  be  good  enough  to  keep  them  going  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  them  well  rooted  before 
the  darkest  period  of  the  year.  Two  parts  loam,  half  a  part 
spent  mushroom  dung  and  half  a  part  leaf  mould,  with  plenty 
of  sand  and  a  little  bone  meal  added,  should  be  well  mixed  and 
made  as  fine  as  possible  without  sifting.  See  that  the  soil  is  not 
dry  when  turning  out,  or  the  plants  will  be  spoilt,  and  at  this 
period  will  be  seen  the  necessity  for  clean  pots.  Pot  fairly  firm 
in  32’s,  place  back  in  the  frames,  give  a  good  watering,  and  keep 
close  for  a  day  or  two.  The  lights  should  then  be  taken  right  off 
whenever  possible. 

When  the  weather  becomes  too  bad  take  them  into  the  vineries, 
or  other  structure  where  there  is  a  shelf  and  the  temperature 
not  much  above  40  degs.  Keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  side,  and  in¬ 
troduce  them  into  the  greenhouse  in  batches  as  required)  As  the 
days  lengthen  more  water  will  be  required,  or  the  warm  sun  will 
make  'them  not  fit.  to  be  seen.  Do  not  stake  the  plants,  but 
keep  them  together  with  small  pieces  of  brushwood. 

H.  Arnold. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Pem,”  for  his  article  on  “Perpetual  Straw 
berries,”  page  623. 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY’S  NORTHERN  EXHIBITION. 

July  I5th. 

On  the  above  date  the  National  Rose  and  the  West  of  Scotland 
Rosarians’  Society  united  their  forces  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall, 
Glasgow,  and  the  result  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  Roses  for 
this  part  of  Britain.  It  is  many  years  since  the  National  Rose 
Society  held  their  northern  show  at  Glasgow,  and  it  was 
patronised  by  a  large  number  or  prominent  horticulturists  from 
the  British  Isles,  the  three  sister  kingdoms  being  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  backward  nature  of  the  season  considered,  the 
show  was  a  great  success,  but  the  prize  list  will  show  that  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  the  south  side  of  the  Cheviots  'had  the  best  of  it, 
as  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Lord  Provost  Sir  John  Ure  Skinner  performed  the  opening 
ceremony  at  one  o’clock,  and  said  that  he  thought  he  was  justified 
in  saying  that  in  the  long  history  of  the  society  they  never  had  a 
show  that  excelled  that  one,  and  few  that  equalled  it.  Even  in 
the  sunny  South  the  Roses  did  not  exhibit  that  perfection  of 
beauty  which  they  did  at  Glasgow.  He  hoped  that  the  society  in 
its  mission  of  teaching  the  gospel  of  beauty  would  have  abound¬ 
ing  success.  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  also  addressed  the  audience. 

Nurserymen. — The  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  class  for  36  varieties  was  secured  by  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  Hitchin,  who  set  up  a  charming  lot  of  blooms.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  a  good  second,  and  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  came  in  third. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  48  varieties,  beating 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  ;  while  Messrs'.  D.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  again  came  to  the  front  for  24 
distinct  blooms  in  triplets.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  and  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
for  second  and  third  place  respectively. 

In  another  division  for  36  distinct  varieties  the  premier 
honours  were  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  took  the  second 
place,  beating  Messrs.  D.  Robertson  and  Co.,  Helensburgh,  for 
third  place. 

Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons  also  had  the  best  16  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct,  m  triplets.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  took  the 
second  award,  and  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son  came  in  third- 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section!  the  best  18  varieties  came  from 
Mi’.  Geo.  Prince,  beating  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
and  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.  in  this  order. 

Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son  came  to  the  front  for  12  blooms, 
distinct.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast, 
and  Mr.  -I.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  in  the  order 
named. 

Open  Classes. — For  12  blooms  of  new  Roses  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son®,  followed  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  had  the  best  12  blooms  of  any 
white  or  yellow  Rose.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Mr.  G.  Prince 
followed  in  this  order. 

For  any  light  rose  or  pink  variety  the  order  was  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  H.  Dickson.  Twelve 
crimson  blooms  of  one  variety  brought  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Townsend  and  Sons,  and  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  in  this 
order. 

In  the  class -for  12  distinct  exhibition  varieties  set  up  in  vases, 
five  blooms  of  each,  the  winner  was  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Sou®,  as  here  placed. 

A  gold  medal  or  card  of  commendation  was  offered  for  the 
best  new  seedling  Roses  or  sports,  not  less  than  three  in  a  truss, 
and  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  for  a 
hybrid  perpetual  named  Hugh  Dickson.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sou®  received  another  Gold  Medal  for  Mrs.  David  M“Kee,  a 
hybrid  Tea.  A  similar  award  went  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons  for  Blush  Rambler,  figured  in  our  pages  some  weeks  ago. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  received  Cards  of  Commendation 
for  a  Tea  named  Dean  Hole  and  a  hybrid  Tea,  Duchess  of  West 
minster.  Mr.  H.  Dickson  also  received  a  similar  award  for  a 
hybrid  Tea  named  J.  B.  Clark. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  12  varieties  in  triplets,  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.  being  second,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
third.  For’  18  varieties  in  iriplets-  in  a  space  not  exceeding  8  ft. 
by  3  ft.,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  followed  by 


Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
Herts. 

Amateurs. — The  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy  in  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  24  blooms  was  also  taken  to  England,  the  successful  ex¬ 
hibitor  being  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  who  had  very 
fine  blooms.  He  was  followed  by  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester, 
and  H.  Y.  Machm,  Esq.,  Woi’ksop,  in  this  order. 

The  Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Essex,  took  the  lead  for 
36  varieties,  beating  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  and  C.  Jones,  Esq., 
in  this  order. 

E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  again  came  to  the  front  for  eight 
varieties  in  triplets,  H.  Y.  Ma.chin,  Esq.,  and  C.  Jones,  Esq., 
being  second  and  third  respectively. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  T.  or  N.,  R.  Park,  Esq., 
Yorkshire,  led  the  way,  followed  by  W.  Boyes,  Esq.,  Derby,  and 
Rev.  J.  II.  Pemberton,  in  this  order.  Por  18  blooms  in  as  many 
varieties,  R.  Folly  Hobs,  Esq.,  Worcester,  was  first,  E.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsgted,  second,  and  M.  Whittle  Esq., 
Leicester,  third.  For  six  distinct  varieties  in  triplets  the  order 
was  R.  F.  Hobs,  Esq.,  and  E.  Mawley,  Esq.  For  six  of  any 
variety  except  T.  or  N.,  the  order  was  R.  F.  Hobs,  Esq.,  E. 
Mawley,  Esq.,  and  W.  Parlane,  Esq.,  Row. 

For  growers  of  not  less-  than  1,000  plants  the  lead  for  12 
varieties  was  taken  by  R.  L.  Garnett,  Esq.  ,  Leicester,  G.  Moules, 
Esq.,  Hitchin,  was  second,  and  A.  Gray,  jnn.,  Helensburgh,  came 
in  third. 

For  growers  of  less  than  500  plants  the  lead  for  six  varieties 
was  taken  by  H.  Adamson,  Esq.,  Bedale.  W.  Upton,  Esq., 
Leicester,  was  second  ;  Nina  Dickson,  Newbridge,  third. 

Far  six  new  Rose®,  open  to  all  amateurs,  the  lead  was  taken 
by  C.  Jones,  Esq.  ;  M.  Whittle,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  W.  K. 
Gair,  Esq.,  Falkirk,  third. 

In  the  Tea  or  Noisette  section  the  first  award  for  12  varieties 
went  to  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Essex,  followed  by  C.  Jones, 
Esq.  The  same  order  was  followed  for  nine  blooms  of  one  variety, 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  coming  in  third.  For  growers  of  less  than 
500  plants  R.  F.  Hobs,  Esq.,  had  the  best  nine  blooms,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  M.  Whittle,  Esq.  For  growers  of  less  than  200  Teas  or 
Noisettes  the  lead  for  six  varieties  was  taken  by  W.  Upton,  Esq. 

For  18  varieties,  open  to  amateurs  resident  in  Scotland,  the 
lead  was  taken  by.J.  D.  Bennet,  Esq. , Helensburgh.  J.  Russell. 
Esq.,  Newton  Mearns,  was  second  ;  and  P.  M.  Farquhar,  Helens¬ 
burgh,  came  in  third.  For  12  blooms,  distinct,  the  leading 
winner  was  L.  Black,  Esq.,  Kinglassie,  Fife.  J.  L.  Whyte,  Esq.. 
Helensburgh,  was  second,  and  J).  Smith,  Esq.,  Cardross,  came 
in  third. 

The-  premier  H.  P.  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  was  Ben  Cant, 
shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Sons,  Colchester,  had  the  best  Tea  in  white  Maman  Cochet.  The 
best  hybrid  Tea  was  Mildred  Grant,  shown  by  The  King’s  Acre 
Nursery  Co. 

The  best  H.P.  in  the  amateurs’  classes  was  Victor  Huge, 
shown  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.  The  best  tea  was  white  Maman 
Cochet,  shewn  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside.  The  best  hybrid  Tea 
was  Mildred  Grant,  shown  by  Conway  Jones,  Esq. 

FORMBY. 

July  I5th. 

It  is  a  pleasure  during  this  very  trying  season  to  be  able  to 
record  an  all-round  advance,  which  can  he  readily  done  at  this 
sh#w.  The  exhibits  not  only  show  an  increase  in  number,  hut, 
what  is  far  more  satisfactory,  thfre  is  a  distinct  improvement  in 
quality.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  society’s 
work  is  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  natural  soil  is  but  little  more  than  sand,  and  firmer 
compost  has  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  tile  ex¬ 
cellent  results  obtained  are  highly  creditable  to  the  growers.  To 
prove  the  great  interest  in  the  Queen  of  P'lo-wers  it  may  be  noted 
that  no  less  than  eleven  silver  cups  are  offered  for  competition. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  the  veteran  Mr.  B. 
Kennedy  occupies  the  premier  position,  having  fine  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  A.  K.  Williams,  Bridesmaid,  La 
France,  Killamey,  Capt.  Haywood,  Medea,  and  Francisca 
Kruger.  Mr.  F.  A.  Rockliff  follows  with  a  good  box. 

Six  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Sunt  won  with  a  nice  set.  Six 
light,  three  varieties,  Mr.  Luther  Watts  led.  his  Mme.  Cusin 
being  fine.  Six  darks,  Miss  M.  A.  Rimmer  proved  the  victor. 

Twelve  Teas,  hybrid  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  B.  Kennedy  was 
again  to  the  fore.  Six  Teas,  hybrid  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  T. 
Carlyle  led,  including  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show,  Maman 
Cochet,  which  gained  the  National  Rose  Society’s  silver  medal. 

Teas  and  Noisettes,  twelve,  in  six  varieties,  Mi’.  B.  Kennedy 
again  scored,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Bridesmaid 
being  excellent.  Six  varieties,  Mr.  Luther  Watts. 
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In  the  classes  for  smaller  growers  the  first  prize  takers  were 
Messrs.  T.  Pugh,  D.  Lever,  and  J.  H.  Page. 

The  class  for  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  Mr.  IT.  Middlehurst 
presents  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  brought  a  strong  competition, 
about  a  dozen,  good  lots  being  staged.  Tbe  winner,  Mr.  W.  Dodd, 
jun. ,  continued  his  success  of  the  last  two  years  with  fine  spikes 
capitally  arranged ;  his  chief  varieties  were  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Salopian,  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Miss  Wilmott,  Emily 
Eckford,  Gorgeous,  etc. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
were  fully  up  to  the  average,  the  peas  being  exceptionally  good. 
The  plants  also  were  of  an  improved  quality,  and  this  may  be 
said  of  the  amateur  and  cottager  as  well  of  the  gardener. 

Of  the  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownwaids,  staged  about  eight  dozen  Roses  of  Mildred  Grant 
and  Bessie  Brown  in  fine  form.  Sweet  Peas  of  good  substance, 
and  a  collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers — an  imposing  display. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Davies  and  Co.,  AYavertree,  contributed  Lilium 
longiflorum  in  pots,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Petunia  Princess, 
Gladiolus,  Tomatos  and  vegetables— an  interesting  display. 

Mr.  N.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  had  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas 
set  up  in  his  well-known  style  ;  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons, 
Knutsford,  Roses  and  cut  flowers. 

Mr.  T.  Pugh  ably  carried  out  the  secretarial  duties. 

NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

July  I5th  and  I6th. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  like  other  societies,  now  no 
longer  can  hold  their  shows  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and,  being 
obliged  to  seek  fresh  quarters  to  hold  their  exhibition,  this  year 
managed  to  secure  the  Prince’s  Hall,  at  Earl’s  Court,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition.  Fine  weather  favoured  the  holding 
of  the  show,  the  first  day  being  rather  warm,  but  as  there  was 
very  little  ventilation  in  the  hall  the  Sweet  Peas  kept  admirably 
when  we  saw  them  late  in,  the  day.  There  seems  to  be  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  enthusiasm  to  exhibit  Sweet  Peas,  and  the  show  was 
a  decided  success  both  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
variety.  Both  nurserymen  and  amateurs  exhibited  in  large 
numbers.  A  good  deal  of  variation  was  visible  in  the  manner  of 
arrangement,  and  also  in  the  floral  decorations.  It  often  happens 
that  the  large  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  are  not  well 
patronised,  but  this  was  an  exception,  for  all  the  large  classes 
were  well  filled  in  every  section. 

The  special  classification  class  was  set  apart  for  a  collection 
of  nineteen  varieties  to  illustrate  as  many  groups  of  colours  as 
was  set  off  by  the  classification  made  some  time  ago  by  the 
society.  The  object  of  this  was  to  bring  out  the  best  varieties  in 
each  colour  group.  The  competition  was  good,  and  the  premier 
honours  in  this  class  were  secured  by  Mr.  Chas.  AY.  Breadmore, 
AVinchester.  The  varieties  he  exhibited  were  Coocinea,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Miss  AVillmott,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Princess  of  AVales, 
and  Salopian,  in  the  back  line.  In  the  middle  line  were  Hon. 
Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  Navy  Blue,  Lottie  Eckford,  America,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Jeannie  Gordon,  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton.  The  front 
line  included  Black  Knight,  Grade  Greenwood,  George  Gordon, 
Prima  Donna,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Duke  of  AYestminster. 
The  above  he  set  up  in  bold  bunches,  with  long  shoots  of  Sweet 
Peas  shooting  up  jrnst  the  flowers  here  and  there.  The  second 
award  was  taken  by  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  The  Gardens,  AYistow  Hall, 
Leicester.  The  flowers  were  very  gracefully  set  up,  but  the  leafy 
stems  he  employed  were  shorter.  He  had  fine  vases  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  Miss  AVillmott,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Prince  of  AY ales,  Mars, 
Captain  of-  the  Blues,  Dorothy  Eckford,  etc.  The  third  prize 
was  taken  by  A.  G.  Havman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Aekland), 
j  Hapsford  House,  Frome,  whose  flowers  were  good,  but  less  grace¬ 
fully  disposed.  Messrs.  E.  AY.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  took  the  fourth  place.  The  prizes  for  the  above  class  were 
given  by  the  president  and  members  of  the  committee. 

In  the  class  for  36  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  (prizes  given  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son),  Mr.  Mark  Firth  took  the  lead  with 
?ood  bunches  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Blanche  Burpee,  Lovely,  Prince 
of  AVales,  King  Edward,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Her  Majesty, 
Gorgeous,  Airs.  Eckford,  Agnes  Johnson,  Lady  Alary  CrA-rie, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Lottie  Hucliins,  Prince  Edward  of  York, 
Triumph,  and  several  of  those  mentioned  in  the  above  class. 
The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Daffodil 
Nursery,  Brentwood,  with  some  fine  bunches.  He  was  followed 
by  Air.  C.  AY.  Breadmore  and  Messrs.  E.  AY.  King  and  Co.,  in  this 
order. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  took  the  lead  in.  the  class 
for  24  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  set  up  with  their  own  foliage  and 
grasses.  They  had  fine  bunches  of  Prince  of  AVales,  Jeannie 
■Gordon,  King  Edward  VII.,  Lord  Kenyon,  Duchess  of  AVest- 
mirster,  Maid  of  Honour,  and  many  others,  showing  beautiful 


colours.  In  this  instance  Air.  C.  AY.  Breadmore  had  to  take  the 
second  place.  Air  Leonard  Brown  was  third,  and  Messrs.  E.  AY. 
King  and  Co.  came  in  fourth. 

Alessrs.  Jones  and  Sons  also  led  the  way  for  12  bunches  of  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  showing  fine  bunches  of  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
Salopian,  Dorothy  Ecktord,  Prince  of  AVales,  etc.  The  bunches 
of  Mr.  0.  AY.  Breadmore,  who  took  the  second  place,  seemed  a 
little  overdone  with  Sweet  Pea  shoots.  Alessrs.  AY.  E.  King  and 
Co.  took  the  third  award,  and  Air.  Leonard  Brown  came  in 
fourth. 

In  the  class  for  24  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  (trade  excluded), 
Mr.  A.  T.  AVooten,  College  Road,  Epsom,  took  the  leading  award, 
his  bunches  being  nicely  set  up  with  foliage.  He  was  followed 
by  H.  J.  Michels,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  Hughes),  Farleigh  House, 
Kingston.  Mr.  R.  Bathurst,  Dean  "Lodge,  Iron  Acton, 
Gloucester,  took  the  third  place,  and  Air.  J.  G.  1T7ard,  High 
Street,  Brentwood,  took  the  fourth  award. 

llie  premier  honours  in  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  class  for 
36  distinct  varieties  were  taken  by  A.  G.  Hayman,  Esq.,  whose 
bunches  were  set  up  with  grasses  and  Gypsophila,  gracefully 
disposed.  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hollowayj, 
Hutton  Park,  Brentwood,  secured  the  second  prize,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Alichels  took  the  third  place. 

Competition  was  keen  m  the  class  for  12  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas,  there  being  11  entries.  The  leading  award  was  secured 
by  Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.,  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester,  who  had  fine 
bunches  of  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Agnes  John 
son,  King  Edward  VIE,  Aliss  AVillmott,  Royal  Rose,  etc.  The 
second  prize  was  won  by  T.  Lloyd  Davies,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air. 
George  Crabbe),  Park  House,  Addlestone,  Surrey.  H.  J.  Myer, 
Esq.,  The  Grange.  Harlow,  took  the  third  prize,  and  Air.  Alark 
Richmond,  came  in  fourth. 

Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.,  also  carried  off  the  leading  award  for 
nine  bunches,  showing  large  flowers  and  well-selected  colours. 
A.  Steer,  Esq.,  Royston  Park,  Pinner,  took  the  second  place  with 
a  well  set  up  lot.  Aliss  Beckford,  Orford  House,  Ham  Common, 
had  the  third  best  lot,  and  Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  Suffield  House, 
Richmond,  came  in  fourth. 

I  lie  latter  came  to  the  front  for  six  bunches,  and  was  followed 
by  S.  F.  Jackson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Boyd),  Danehurst, 
Epsom,  by  Aliss  Beckford  and  by  Air.  Al.  Y.  Green,  The  Lodge, 
Eynesford,  in  the  order  given. 

The  next  19  classes  were  set  apart  to  illustrate  the  classification 
lists,  and  the  varieties  used  had  to  be  selected  from  those  given 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  varieties  in  each  colour. 

The  leading  award  for  two  bunches  of  white  Sweet  Peas  was 
secured  by  Air.  C.  AY.  Breadmore,  showing  Sadie  Burpee  and 
Dorothy  Eckford.  Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.,  and  R.  Bathurst,  Esq., 
were  second  and  third  respectively,  showing  the  same  varieties. 

For  two  bunches  of  crimson  Peas  Mr.  C.  AY.  Breadmore  led  the 
way  with  Salopian  and  Alars,  and  was  followed  by  Aliss  Beckford," 
Airs.  F.  Brewer  having  the  same  varieties. 

For  two  bunches  of  yellow  or  buff  shades  Air.  C.  AY.  Breadmore 
won  with  Hon.  E.  Kenyon  and  Hon.  Alary  Ormesby  Gore.  Hugh 
Aldersey,  Esq. ,  and  Airs.  F.  Brewer  were  second  and  third,  the 
last  named  showing  Mrs.  Eckford  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Mrs.  F.  Brewer  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  pink  Sweet  Peas, 
showing  Lovely  and  Prima  Donna.  She  was  followed  by  Mr.  T. 
Lloyd  Davies,  and  Air.  Al.  Y.  Green  in  this  order. 

Air.  C.  AV.  Breadmore  again  came  to  the  front  for  two  varieties 
of  rose  and  carmine  Sweet  Peas,  showing  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Prince  of  AVales.  Ivlr.  R.  Bathurst  and  Mrs.  F.  Brewer  were 
second  and  third  with  some  of  the  same  varieties. 

In  the  class  for.  mauve  Sweet  Peas  Admiration  and  Dorothy 
Tennant  were  the  varieties  in  the  winning  stand,  but  the  name 
of  the  exhibitor  did  not  appear.  Mr.  C.  AY.  Breadmore  was 
second. 

The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  blue  Sweet  Peas,  showing  bold 
bunches  of  Countess  Cadogan  and  Navy  Blue.  Air.  F.  Brewer 
was  second,  and  Mrs.  A.  Tigswell,  Harrow  View,  Greenford, 
Southall,  was  third. 

Mr.  C.  AV.  Breadmore  had  the  best  orange  shades,  showing 
Aliss  AVillmott  and  Lady  Mary  Currie.  Alessrs.  Hugh  Aldersey 
and  R.  Bathurst  were  second  and  third. 

The  best  blush  Sweet  Peas  were  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and 
Modesty,  shown  by  Air.  C.  AV.  Breadmore,  who  was  followed  by 
Air.  H.  T.  Alichels. 

For  Picotee-edged  Sweet  Peas,  Air.  Hugh  Aldersey  led  with 
Alaid  of  Honour  and  Golden  Gate,  beating  C.  AAT.  Breadmore. 

The  last  named  had  the  best  striped  and  flaked  red  and  rose 
varieties  in  America  and  Gaiety,  and  was  followed  by  Airs.  F. 
Brewer  and  Air.  H.  T.  Alichels  in,  this  order. 
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For  striped  and  flaked  purple  and  blue  varieties  Mr.  C.  "W . 
Breadmore  bad  the  best,  showing  Grey  Friar  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Michels. 

For  bicolor  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  took  first  with 
Triumph  and  Prince  Edward  of  York.  Mrs.  F.  Brewer  and  Mr. 
H.  Aldersley  were  second  and  third. 

The  best  violet  and  purple  varieties  were  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  Duke  of  Clarence,  shown  by  Mr.  Breadmore,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  H.  Aldersey  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Michels  in  this  order. 

For  marone  and  bronze  Sweet  Peas  the  best  were  Black  Knight 
and  Boreatton,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Mr.  F.  Brewer 
and  Miss  Beokford  following  in  this  order. 

The  best  lavender  Sweet  Peas  were  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  and 
Lady  Nina  Balfour,  staged  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore.  Mr.  H. 
Aldersey  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Michels  followed  in  this  order. 

Lottie  Hutchins  and  Grade-  Greenwood  were  the  best  fancy 
Sweet  Peas,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Michels. 

The  best  magenta  Sweet  Peas  were  George  Gordon  and  Cap¬ 
tivation,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Michels. 

For  two  bunches  of  cerise  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
showed  Coccinea  in  both  cases,  there  being  no  other  variety  in 
that  section.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies  and  Mr. 
H.  T.  Michels. 

In  the  class  for  a  dinner  table  decoration  of  Sweet  Peas  (trade 
excluded)  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Rapley ,  St.  John’s, 
Withdean,  near  Brighton.  She  had!  a  tail  and  light  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer 
(gardener,  Mr.  Silas  Cole),  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  who 
used  the  rare  variety  Countess  Spencer.  Mr.  M.  M.  West,  Rydal 
Grange  Road,  Sutton,  took  the  third  place,  and  Mrs.  Gentle, 
Berkhamsted,  came  in  fourth.  There  were  eight  entries  fo* 
table  decorations. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  dinner  table  Miss  C.  J.  Cole,  I  he  Vine¬ 
yard,  Feltham,  was  first,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  second. 

For  two  vases  of  everlasting  Peas  the  lead  was  taken  by  Miss 
Adelaide  F.  Harwood,  16,  St.  Peter’s  Street,  Colchester,  with 
Lathyrus  latifolius,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  6,  Vernon  Terrace, 
Finchley,  was  second  with  Lathyrus  grandiflorus. 

Non-Competitive. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  set  up  in  bunches  with  their  own  foliage.  As  all  the 
more  important  varieties  were  staged  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
names.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.  staged  a  group  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
large  bunches,  with  foliage  interspersed  with  Gypsophila. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  exhibited  floral 
decorations,  mirrors,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  setup  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  for  three  of  which  they  were  lnghiy 
commended,  and  two  of  which  received  First-class  Certificates. 
They  had  very  large  bunches,  18  in.  to  24  in.  high,  and  set  up  in 
their  own  particular  way.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Wharton,  Carnforth,  had  a  few  new 

Mr'  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  tall  glasses,  set  up  with  their  own  foliage  and 
grasses.  Ho  also  had  two  First-class  Certificates  for  new 

varieties.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore  also  staged  a  collection  of  Sweet  i  eas. 

(Gold  Medal.)  ..  ( 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  set  up  in  very  wide  bunches.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Limited,  set  up  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  m  special 
ornamental  dishes  or  ice  jars  covered  with  a  wire  framework  for 
holding  the  varieties.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  Carnations 
and  another  of  Roses.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21st. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  confined 
to  small  groups,  most  of  the  .space  being  occupied  with  the 
show  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern 
Section).  There  were  very  few  Orchids  present,  the  groups  being 
chiefly  brought  for  the'  inspection  of  the  Floral  Committee. 
Roses,  Carnations,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Water  Lilies, 
Ferns,  Begonias,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Japanese  Irises  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  meeting,  these  being  arranged  around 
the  sides  of  the  hall. 


Ohchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  the  largest  group 
of  Orchids.  They  had  fine  plants  of  Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis 
illuminata,  Lc.  Martinetti,  Cypripedium  Ultor  (lawrenceanum 
x  s  anderi  an  urn),  C.  barbato-rothschildianum,  the  blue-lipped 
Cattleya  Mossiae  coelestis,  which  was  very  pretty.  They  also 
had  some  botanical  Orchids,  including  the  rare  Cirrhaea 
warreana,  Paohystoma  tliompsonianum,  and  Aeranthus  grandi¬ 
florus.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford,  exhibited  a  fine  panicle  of  Renanthera  Storei 
with  orange  flowers  and  some  of  the  segments  heavily  blotched 
with  crimson.  He  also  had  a  fine  spike  of  Eulophiella  peeter- 
siana  carrying  twelve  flowers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  ex¬ 
hibited  Cattleya  Harrisoniae,  C.  H.  alba,  C.  Mossiae  Wageneri, 
C.  Mendelii  variety,  and  a  beautiful  variety  of  Laelia  majalis 
with  heavily-coloured  sepals  and  petals  and  a  richly-netted  lip. 

M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Buekell),  Tankerville, 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  crispum  Cook's 
variety.  • 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Tumford  Hall 
Nurseries,  Broxbourne,  Herts,  exhibited  a  delicately-coloured 
variety  of  Cattleya  gaskelliana  with  a  small  blotch  on  the  lip, 
the  rest  being  almost  white.  They  also  had  C.  Mendeli  King 
Edward  VII.,  the  flowers  being  white  with  a  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat. 

Flokal  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited  several 
groups  of  different  subjects,  including  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Lilies,  Everlasting  Peas,  Phloxes, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pi.  the  Pearl,  Eryngiums,  Veronicas,  and 
others  in  great  variety.  Adjoining]  this  collection  they  had  a 
group,  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  consisting  of  pot 
plants  in  named  varieties,  and  carrying  large  trasses  of  bloom. 
A  fine  Indian  yellow1  variety  named  Monarch  was  notable  for 
the  rich  colour  of  its  blossoms  and  their  size.  The  flowers  of 
Lord  Wolseley  were  more  decidedly  of  an  orange  tint,  but 
equally  fine  in  size.  The  most  brilliant  colour  was  that  named 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  They  had  a  rich  collection  of  border  Carna¬ 
tions  and  others  grown  in  pots.  A  beautiful  white  variety  was 
that  named  Trojan.  Lord  Roberts  and  Rizzio  were  good 
yellows.  A  very  handsome  fancy  Carnation  was  that  named 
Mrs.  Chas.  Barring,  with  a  yellow  ground.  The  best  purple  one 
was  Bendigo.  The  scarlet-edged  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Argosy,  and 
Gertrude  were  very  choice  yellow-ground  Carnations.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  all  these  groups  they  had  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  all  the  best-named  varieties,  set  up.  in  glass  vases  with 
their  own  foliage,  mixed  with  large  sprays  of  Gypsophila.  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  a  group 
of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias.  The  latter  were  named 
varieties,  and  some  of  the  finest  of  them  were  Dr.  Karl  Peters, 
Lady  Dundonald,  General  Baden  Powell,  Mrs.  Thomas  Wood, 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Earl  of  Devon,  etc. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  Water  Lilies. 
Amongst  the  last  named  he  had  very  fine  blooms  of  Nimphaea 
Gladstonei,  N.  Gloriosa,  N.  odorata  maxima,  N.  marliacea 
albida,  N.  m.  carnea,  N.  tuberosa,  N.  Brakleyi  rosea,  and  others. 
Amongst  the  herbaceous  plants  he  had  fine  bunches  of  Lilium 
californicum,  L.  Parryi,  L.  bloomereanum  magnificum,  Ere- 
murus  Bungei,  Spiraea  venustum  in  various  shades  of  colour 
from  white  -to  pink,  S.  camtschaticum,  Campanula  grandiflora 
variety,  C.  lactiflora  caerulea,  C.  1.  pallida,  and  others.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Lilium 
Browni,  L.  Humboldti  magnificum,  L.  Martagon,  Iceland  Pop¬ 
pies,  Phloxes,  perennial  Larkspurs,  hardy  border  Chrysanthe- 
mums,  Japanese  Irises,  Violas,  Japanese  Pigmy  trees,  Water 
Lilies,  and  various  others. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  large  collection  of  Roses,  including  hybrid  Teas,  hybrid 
perpetuals,  and  a  large  number  of  choice  varieties  grown  chiefly 
for  garden  decoration.  A  new  Tea  Rose  named  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  seemed  to  be  a  vigorous  grower,  judging  from  the  boxful 
of  buds  and  flowers  exhibited.  In  the  early  stages  the  buds 
are  of  a  deep  flesh-pink,  gradually  becoming  paler  as  they 
expand,  and  when  fully  open  many  of  the  petals  are  decidedly 
shaded  with  cream.  White  Maman  Cocliet  in  the  bud  state 
was  also  very  charming,  the  outer  petals  being  tinted  with 
pink. 
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The  Junofloris  department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  Lon¬ 
don,  exhibited  some  of  their  speciality,  “Junofloris,”  together 
with  flowers  showing  its  effect  in  preserving  them.  They  also 
had  growing  plants  which  are  watered  with  this  speciality. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  The  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  exhibited 
some  large  bunches  of  Carnations,  cut  with  long  stalks  and 
placed  in  tall  glass  vases.  They  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  on  account  of  the  bold  manner  in  which 
they  were  staged  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Amongst 
varieties  he  had  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Royalty,  Mme. 
Melba,  G.  H.  Crane,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations  on  the  floor 
near  the  entrance.  The  group  was  backed  with  Bamboos,  and 
the  Carnations  arranged  in  undulating  mounds  and  groups,  out¬ 
lined  with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Amongst  the  Malmaison  varie¬ 
ties,  very  fine  were  Lady  Rose,  President  Loubet,  Mr.  Trelawny, 
and  Nautilus.  They  also  had  tine  yellow-ground  Carnations 
named  Esmeralda,  Littlewell,  Bothwell,  Fantasy,  Sabrina, 
Daughter  of  Hetli,  Basil,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Lady  Plowdens  (gardener,  Mr.  Black),  Aston  Rowant  House, 
Wallingford,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases.  The 
flowers  were  good,  but  they  were  badly  staged. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  collection  of  Fuschias  about  18  in.  high.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  Cadmus,  Prince  of  Orange,  Nautilus,  Valiant 
Lena,  and  Sabine.  The  largest  flowered  of  all  was  Nautilus, 
with  silvery  pink  and  white  petals. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Malmaison  and  border  Carnations,  as  well  as 
Spiraeas  and  Water  Lilies.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  latter 
were  Nymphaea  marliacea  carnea,  N.  Candida,  N.  odorata  sul 
phurea,  N.  alba  plenissima,  N.  gloriosa,  and  others. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Carnations,  including  the  yellow  Rizzio,  Sir  Bevys, 
the  delicately-coloured  Hesperia,  and  many  others. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  ana  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  West 
Norwood,  exhibited  a.  fine  lot  of  the  Yellow  Cecilia,  also  such 
Malmaison  varieties  as  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  Edward  VII., 
Ivanhoe,  and  the  delicately  coloured  Calypso,  with  very  globular 
blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Ferns,  the  most  important 
part  of  which  consisted  of  Nephrolepis  Fosteri,  a  form  in  which 
the  frond  was  first  of  all  pinnate,  but  the  pinnae,  contrary  to  the 
risual  plan,  were  again  pinnate  in  the  upper  half  instead  of  at 
the  base. 


Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  exhibited  border  Car¬ 
nations  in  pots  and  also  in  the  cut  state,  including  many  of  the 
more  important  modern  varieties. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Lilies  and  Japanese  Irises.  Very  bold 
and  handsome  were  the  violet  blue  and  violet  purple  flowered 
vaiieties  of  the  latter.  They  also  had  many  interesting  Lilies, 
including  Lilium  Krameri,  L.  auratum,  L.  Browni,  L.  Martagon 
dalmatieum  and  L.  Humboldti  magnificum.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 


M^-.  B.  May,  Dyson  s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton 
exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  Gymnogrammes.  Amen 
others  were  G.  peruviana  cristata,  G.  p.  argyrophylla  G 
schizophylla  G.  s.  superba,  G.  ohrysophylla  grandiceps,’  am 
the  distinct  looking  G.  flavescens.  (Silver  Flora  Medal  ) 
Lawrence. Currie,  Esq.,  Minley  Manor,  Farn'borough,  Hants 
S°nUP  ^  large :  collection,  of  Nymphaeas  in  pans  of  water,  coverei 
with  Water  Lily  leaves,  on  the  top  of  which  the  iblooms  wer 
iTaniged.  )f  large  size  and  handsome  appearance  were  N  mar 
Lacea  albida,  measuring  nine  and  a  half  inches  across,  anc 
assive  in  proportion  ;  also1  N.  m.  carnea,  N.  alba  candid  issima 
JN.  odorata  minor,  N.  ellisiana,  and  others. 

Messrs  G.  Paul  and  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt 
e,  L  ex  In  hi  ted,  a  collection  of  Roses  cut  with  their  own  stem 
ail  o  iage,  and  set  up  n  vases.  They  had  fine  bunches  o 
rtorace  \  ernet,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mme.  Ravary,  S 
-Reynolds  Hole,  Caroline  Testout,  Billiard  et  Barrem,  'Lad' 
Battersea,  Fratu  Karl  DrtisehKi,  Bessie  Brown,  and  others 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  exhibited  a  very  fim 

„  ,  0  ^weet  Williams,  for  which  they  were  commended,  f 

nr  7  colours  were  represented,  and  the  coloured  marking: 

and  from  77™  n  divid.ed  from  the  white  ™  the  one  ham 
ana  item  the  white  margin  on.  the  other. 

•  Greenwell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  Marden  Park 


Caterliam  Valley,  Surrey,  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  large 
basket  plant  of  Begonia  Marie  Bouchett. 

Mr.  James  Douglas  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  border  Carnations  in  great  variety.  Very 
choice  yellow  border  Picotees  were  Badowra,  Lady  St.  Uswala, 
Lord  Napier,  Bachelor,  and  Gronow.  Fine  crimsons  were  Triton, 
Comet,  and  Aghes  Sorrell.  Beautiful  yellow  ground  Carnations 
were  Amphion,  Miss  Mackenzie,  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  Hesperia, 
Abbott,  Achilles,  and  Yeoman.  Very  distinct  was  the  helio¬ 
trope  colour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  exhibited  a  boxful 
of  a  new  Strawberry  named  President  Loubet  (Waterloo  x  L. 
Napier).  They  also  had  a  fine  box  of  the  Logan  Berry,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  1^  to  1^  inches  long,  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  and 
rather  pleasant,  aromatic  flavour,  slightly  acidulated. 

Mr.  H.  Becker  Caesarean  Nurseries,  Jersey,  exhibited  a  new 
Gooseberry  named  Grouville  Grant,  of  dark  yellow  colour  and 
good  flavour. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  garden  Peas,  representing  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  some  of  which  were  of  great  excellence  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

SOUTHERN  SECTION. 

July  21st, 

The  above  society  held  their  annual  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  above  date.  The  Carnations  were  in  the  usual  form,  and 
were  accommodated  on  the  three  tables,  filling  the  centre  of  the 
hall. 

First  Division. 

rl  he  premier  honours  for  24  Carnation  blooms  were  'ecu red 
by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  Woking.  Very  fine  were  R.  Lord,  G.  Lewis,  George, 
Sportsman,  G.  Melville,  Merton,  Master  Fred,  and  J.  L.  Hed- 
derley.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent, 
who  had  two  very  even  stands  of  bloom,  but  was  not  so  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  bizarres,  dark  colours  especially.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  took  the  third  award  with  rather  smaller  blooms. 

The  leading  award  for  24  Carnation  blooms  was  taken  by 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq  ,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of  Don  John, 
Cecilia,  Florodora,  Swashbuckler,  Daffodil,  and  Mrs.  Eric 
Haanbro.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  took  the  second  palace  with  two 
dozen  very  fine  blooms  indeed.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son, 
Ranmoor,  Sheffield,  came  in  third,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  took  the 
fourth  place. 

The  best  24  fancy  Carnation  blooms  were  those  shown  by  F. 
Wellesl?y,  Esq.,  who  had  two  magnificent  stands,  including  the 
premier  fancy  Carnation,  namely,  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley.  Very 
large  blooms  were  Amphion,  Argosy,  Monarch,  Hidalgo,  Perseus, 
and  Charles  Martel.  The  second  prize  went  to  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  with  a  very  good  stand  indeed.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Blaokmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  who  had 
a  very  striking  fancy  scarlet  seedling  Carnation  in  their  stand. 
Air.  C.  Turner  came  in,  fourth. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  again  took  the  lead  for  24  Picotee  blooms, 
showing  very  fine  samples  of  Fortrose,  Brunette,  Nellie,  Fanny 
Tett,  Ganymede,  W.  H.  Johnson,  etc.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. , 
secured  the  second  award  with  a  very  fine  stand  of  bloom.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  secured  the  third  award,  and  Messrs.  W.  Tuplin  and 
Sons,  Newton  Abbot,  came  in  fourth. 

The  first  award  for  22  Picotee  blooms,  yellow  grounds/dressed 
on  cards,  was  taken  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  had  splendid 
blooms  of  Gronow,  Espoir,  Schiller,  Launce,  Leonora,  Koh-i- 
noor,  and  Dalkeith,  the  last  named  being  the  premier  heavy-edged 
yellow  ground  Picotee.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  took  the  second 
place  with  rather  lighter  coloured  varieties  on  the  whole,  but, 
nevertheless,  very  fine.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Sons'  took 
the  third  award,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in  fourth. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  self  Carna¬ 
tions,  showing  Daffodil.  F.  Wellesley  was  second,  Mr.  C.  Turner 
third,  and  Messrs,  W.  Artindale  and  Son  fourth. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  hfd  the  best  fancy  Carnation 
other  than  yellow  or  buff,  showing  Millie. 

F.  Welleslejq  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  six  yellow  or  buff  ground 
blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley.  Martin.  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  was  second,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon 
third,  and  Messrs.  W.  Aartindale  and  Son  fourth. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  six  blooms  of  a  yellow 
ground  Picotte,  showing  Mrs.  Walter  Heriot,  F.  Wellesley, 
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Esq.,  was  second,  Messrs.  AV.  Artindale  and  Son  third,  and  Mr. 

Martin  KUSmith,  Esq.,  had  the  best  ^  goruid 

varieties,  shown  in  vases  m  trusses  of  thre€  wTrtmdale  and 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  were  second  Messrs.  AV.  Aitmda  e 

Son  third,  and  F.  AVellesley  was  fourth.  .  d 

Scarlet  bizarres  :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  ,  second, 
Mr  I  Butt:  third,  Mr.  B.  Nash.  ,  _  , 

Best  crimson  bizarre  was  shown  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  ;  secom 

allMr!UW.’  Pemberton  was  first  for  rose  flakes,  and  Mr.  J.  J- 

KMr.  AV.  Spencer,  jun.,  had  the  best  purple  flakes  ;  second,  Mr. 

J.  Wootten;  third,  Mr.  James  Fairlie.  .  .  M 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  had  the  best  white  showing  Ensign,  Mr. 

A.  G.  Cook  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Cartwright  third. 

Mr.  W.  Parton,  jun.,  had  the  best  scarlet  red  or  crimson,  Mi. 

J.  Wootten  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  J .  Cook  third. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  had  the  best  maroon  or  purple,  Mr.  ±1. 

C.  Cartwright  was  second,  and  Mr.  Walker  third.  . 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  had  the  best  yellow,  Mr.  AA.  Chamngton 
was  second,  and  AV.  Spencer,  jun.,  third  w  , 

Mr  B  Nash  had  the  best  yellow  ground  fancy.  F.  AVellesley, 

Esq.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  R,  C.  Cartwright  third 

Mr.  B.  Nash  took  the  lead  for  heavy-edged  red  Picotee,  Mr. 
John  Smith  was  second,  and  Mr.  AV.  Pemberton  third 

Mr.  Wootten  had  the  best  red  light  edged,  Mr.  AV.  Spencei, 
jun.  was  second,  and  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  third. 

Messrs,  lhomson  and  Co.  had  the  best  purple  heavy  edged, 
Messrs.  AV.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Walsall,  being  second,  and  J. 
Butt,  Esq.,  third. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  was  first  for  purple  light  edged,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wootten  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Butt  third., 

Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  had  the  best  rose  or  scarlet  heavy  edged, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  second  and  third. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  also  had  the  best  rose  or  scarlet  light 
edged,  and  had  the  second  as  well,  Mr.  B.  Nash  being  third. 

Second  Division. 

Messrs.  AV.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Bloxwich,  Walsall,  took  the 
leading  award  for  12  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations,  showing 
fine  blooms  of  Merton,  Sportsman,  Flamingo,  Charles  Henwood, 
and  Mrs.  Rowan.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  AVm.  Spencer, 
jun.,  6,  Bexley  Villas,  Windsor.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Birmingham,  took  the  third  place. 

Mr.  Wm,  Spencer,  jun.,  took  the  lead  for  12  seifs,  distinct, 
showing  a  very  distinct  and  well-chosen  selection  of  varieties. 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  took  the  second  award  with  very 
good  varieties,  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell, 
Berks,  took  the  third  place  with  fine  varieties,  but  rather 
smaller  blooms.  Major  A.  T.  AVeller,  Brownham  Road,  Bed¬ 
ford,  took  the  fourth  place. 

Mr.  B.  Nash,  gardener  to  F.  H.  A.  Booth,  Esq.,  Woking,  had 
the  best  stand  of  12  Picotee  blooms  dressed  on  cards.  Very 
charming  were  Mrs.  Beswick,  M.D.  Antiss,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Little  Phil,  Fanny  Tett,  etc.  The  second  award  went 
to  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son.  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  was 
third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  fourth,  and  Mrs.  Brookes 
Smith,  St.  Maiy  Church,  Devon,  fifth. 

Mr.  Wm.  Spencer,  jun.,  had  the  best  stand  of  12  fancy  Carna¬ 
tions,  showing  grand  blooms  of  Argosy,  Ampliion,  Paladin, 
Voltair,  Galileo,  Artemis,  Ormonde,  etc.  Messrs.  W.  Thomson 
and  Co.  were  second,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  third,  Mr.  H. 
AAV  Mathias,  Thames  Ditton,  fourth,  and  Mrs.  Brookes  Smith 
fifth. 

Mr.  B.  Nash  had  the  best  12  yellow  ground  Picotees,  showing 
some  charming  blooms  of  Lauzan,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Heather- 
bell,  Lady  Bristol,  and  others.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  were 
second,  Mr.  Wm.  Spencer,  jun.,  third,  Air.  Brookes  Smith 
fourth,  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  fifth. 

Mr.  Wm.  Spencer, .  jun. ,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  self 
Carnation,  showing  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro.  Mr.  B.  Nash  was  second, 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
fourth,  and  Mr.  H:  AAr.  Matthias  fifth. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  also  took  the  lead  for  a  yellow  or 
buff  ground  fancy  Carnation  ;  Air.  B.  Nash  was  second,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  third,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  fourth, 
and  Mrs.  Brookes  Smith  fifth. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  had  the  best  blooms  of  any  fancy 
Carnation  other  than  buff  or  yellow,  showing  Ivo  Sebright ; 
Mrs.  Brookes  Smith  was  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Spencer,  jun.,  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  fourth,  and  Mr.  H.  AV.  Mathias 
fifth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEWS  OF^THE  WEEK. 

Dutch  bulb-growers  have  been  buying  roots  in  the  “  Hoi 
land  ”  division  of  Lincolnshire  as  their  own  plants  have  suffered 

severely  from  frost. 

J  *  *  * 

Mr.  G.  AV.  Kerr,  for  some  time  past  with  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  at  Orpington,  has  received  an  appointment  to  manage  the 
new  nursery  being  started  by  Messrs.  Bakers,  the  Old  Hall 
Nursery,  Codsall,  Staffs. 

*  *  * 

Three  Gold  Medals  for  Messrs.  Dicksons.— We  are  pleased 
to  observe  that  Messrs.  Dicksons,  the  old  and  spirited  Chester 
firm,  have  recently  been  awarded  thi'ee  Gold  Medals  foi  supeib 
displays  from  the  extensive  collections  in  their  nuqsei  ies.  The 
exhibits  formed  chief  features  at  the  shows,  and  the  Gold  Medals 
awarded  were  at  the  celebrated  York  gala,  held  last  month,  the 
horticultural  fete  in  Hanley  Park  (Staffordshire),  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  the  present  month,  and  the  Wolverhampton  floral  fete  on 

the  7th  8th,  and  9th,  also  of  the  present  month. 

’  *  *  * 

Queen  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Rates. 

A  special  -case  for  the  Commissioners  was  recently  tiled  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  parties  to  the  case  were  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Central  District  of  Queen  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and 
Messrs.  William  Hunter  and  Sons,  28,  Queen  Street,  and  the 
questions  raised  related  to  the  manner  in  which  the  assessment 
for  the  up-keep  and  maintenance  of  the  gardens  should  be  levied 
on  Messrs  Hunter’s  premises.  No.  29  also  belongs  to  them, 
and  is  let  separately.  They  have  erected  bookbinding  premises' 
on  the  greens  behind  these  houses,  and  the  Commissioneis 
claimed  the  right  to  levy  assessment  in  respect  of  these  buildings. 
The  Court  decided  that  assessment  was  only  leviable  on  the 
buildings  Nos.  28  and  29  overlooking  the  street. 

*  *  * 

Motors  and  Grit  on  Strawberries.— People  who  buy  the 
cheaper  qualities  of  Strawberries  at  the  present  time  will  observe 
that  in  many  cases  the  fruit  is  covered  with  particles  of  dust, 
which  crrate  unpleasantly  on  the  teeth.  This  is  another  aspect 
of  the  motor  question.  I  am  informed  by  fruit  sellers  (writes 
a  correspondent)  that  in  Strawberry  beds  near  the  leading  roads 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  fruit  free  from  the  dust  raised  by 
motor-cars  whizzing  past.  It  settles  on  the  Strawberries  am 
depreciates  their  value,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  wipe  off  the 
dust  where  second-class  berries  intended  for  immediate  maiket 
are  concerned.  Growers  grumble,  as  such  consignments  fetch 

little  enough  at  Covent  Garden. 

*  *  * 

Domestic  -Servants  at  Covent  Garden.— The  average  Lon¬ 
doner  knows  nothing  of  the  animated  scenes  and  incidents  to  be 
witnessed  at  the  great  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  market  as  soon 
as  day  dawns.  As  far  west  as  Kensington  groups  of  domestic 
servants  may  be  seen  making  their  way  towards  Covent  Garden. 
The  first  of  them  arrive  about  3.30  a.m.,  the  rest  follow  at 
intervals  until  five  o’clock.  Their  object  is  to  purchase  floweis 
for  the  decoration  o-f  their  own  rooms  and  fruit  for  their  own 
consumption.  As  their  orders  are  of  necessity  small,  salesmen 
ask  a  few  pence  more  than  the  prevalent  wholesale  prices.  This 
early  morning  journey  is  a  much  appreciated  break  in  the  routine 
of  household  work.  During  the  Strawberry  season  the  servants 
arrive  in  great  force,  and  this  week  at  least  300  have  invaded 
the  market  each  morning.  Many  other  people  outside  the  trade 
also  frequent  the  market. 

*  *  * 

England  a  AVild  Garden. — Notwithstanding  the  rain  recently, 
what  a  veritable  flower  garden  England  is  at  the  present  time ! 
The  railway  companies  charge  nothing  for  the  exhibition  they 
present  with  the  railway  ticket.  Take  a  trip  from  AAraterloo  to 
the  south  coast,  say,  by  the  London  and  South-AVestern.  Hardly 
is  one  out  of  London  before  the  wild  delicate  blush-pink  Roses 
greet  one-  on  every  hand.  Then  at  intervals  follow  blazes  of 
Rhododendrons  ;  the  fields  white  with  hayfield  Daisies  and 
myriads  of  Buttercups  ;  wheat  and  oat  fields  donning  their  first 
tints  of  gold  ;  carpets-  of  Poppies  ;  and  as  one  reaches  the  river 
Itchen  a  wealth  of  yellow  Iris  in  full  free  bloom.  Pass  South¬ 
ampton  AArater  and  you  dash  into  the  New  Forest,  with  Roses  all 
the  way  again,  and  full-leaved  Beeches,  Ferns,  and  Bracken. 
Then  Roses,  Roses  all  the  way.  There  is  another  sight — the 
dancing,  pretty  gardens  around  the-  signal  boxes,  and  on  all  the 
great  lines  at  present  they  are  just  approaching  their  best. 
England  is  not  a  bad  place,  after  all. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Rediiill  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The 
members  of  the  above  had  an  outing  to  Kew  on  Wednesday,  the 
22nd,  inst.  They  afterwards  went  to  see  Gunnersbury  Park  and 
Gunnersbury  House  in  the  vicinity.  At.  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  they  inspected  the  grounds  and  houses.  The  party  lunched 
at  the  Rose  and  Cro  vn,  Kew  Green,  and  after  their  day’s  labour 

had  tea  at  the  same  place,  the  outing  being  very  much  enjoyed. 

*  *  * 

French  Horticultural  Society  oe  London. — The  other  week 
the  above  society  and  friends  to  the  number  of  70  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  far-famed  vineries  of  Mr.  .Peter  Kay  at 
Finchley.  Here  about  17  acres  of  ground  are  mostly  covered 
with  glass,  forming  roughly  something  like  80  to  100  houses. 
The  membe.'s  of  the  party  were  struck  with  the  vines  and  their 
crops,  but  not  less  with  the  admirable  arrangements  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  all  kinds  of  work  on  the  place,  but  particularly  with  the 
system  of  watering  the  vinery  borders.  Rain  water  is  collected 
in  huge  tanks,  and  then  pumped  into  an  elevated  reservoir  or 
cistern,  from  whence  pressure  is  obtained.  The  party  had  some 
of  Mr.  Kay’s  home-made  wine,  and  also  had  refreshment  on  the 
lawm 

*  *  * 

National  Chrysanthemum  Societal — The  annual  outing  of 
this  society  took  place  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  object  of  their 
special  attent’on  being  Park  Plane,  Henley-on-Thames,  the  resi 
dence  of  Mrs  Noble.  They  first  took  train  to  Reading,  about 
200  in  all  joining  the  excursion.  From  Reading  two  launches 
were  chartered  tc  convey  the  party  to-  Henley,  down  the  River 
Thames.  On  arrival  they  were  met  by  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  the 
bailiff,  who  met  and  took  charge  of  the  party.  At  Park  Place  the 
whole  party  lunched  at  one  tong  table,  rUO  on  each  side  of  it, 
under  the  Beeches  in  the  beautiful  grounds,  no  tents  whatever 
being  erected.  Tlie  grounds  and  plant  houses  were  afterwards 
inspected.  In,  one  of  the  latter  was,  an  admirable  device  done 
by  the  gardeners  with  flowers  of  Bougainvillea,  the  wording 
being  “  National  Chrysanthemum  Society :  Welcome  to  Park 
Place.” 

*  *  * 

Horticultural  Club — Excursion  to  Windsor. — The  annua! 
excursion  of  members  of  this  club  and  their  friends  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  16tli  inst.,  and,  despite  the  somewhat  unfavour¬ 
able  state  of  the  weather,  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  party,  about 
80  in  number,  met  at  Paddington  terminus  at  10  a.m.,sand  pro¬ 
ceeded  m  two  saloon  carriages  to  Windsor,  where,  thanks  to  the 
invaluable  aid  and  management  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  who  kindly 
undertook  the  arrangements,  the  great  courtesy  of  Mr.  Nutt  (the 
architect),  Mr.  Mackellar  (the  gardener),  and  Mr.  Tait  (the  farm 
steward),  the  castle,  the  grounds,  and  the  splendid  collection  of 
cattle  were  all  inspected  in  turn  under  the  best  of  auspices. 
The  club,  thanks  to  special  permission  accorded  by  His  Majesty 
the  King,  enjoyed  the  unusual  privilege  of  visiting  the  private 
gardens  as  well  as  those  more  generally  open  to  inspection,  and, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  delighted,  not  only  by  their  beautiful 
design  and  arrangement,  but  also  by  the  perfection  of  the  order 
in  which  they  were  kept.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  pleasure, 
that  the  fortunately  transient  showers  and  generally  dull  and 
threatening  weather  formed  practically  no  bar  to  enjoyment.  On 
arriving  at  Windsor  some  of  the  jiarty  elected  to  drive  through 
and  around  the  splendid  park.  The  major  number,  however, 
deterred  by  the  threatened  downpour,  elected  to  visit  the  interior 
of  the  Castle,  and  although  the  State  apartments  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection,  a  tour  through  St.  George’s  Chapel,  the 
Memorial  Chapel,  and  other  adjuncts,  of  the  Gastle  itself,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nutt,  who  very  kindly 
acted  as  cicerone  to  the  party,  pointing  out  with  the  finger  of  an 
expert  the  special  points  of  architectural  and  historical  interest. 
To  those  who  drove  round  the  park  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
heightened  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  freshness  imparted  by 
the  showers,  the  atmospheric  effects  on  the  long  vistas  of  the 
avenues  being  charming.  At  1  o’clock  the  party  lunched  at 
Messrs.  Layton’s,  and  subsequently  were  conducted  over  the 
gardens  by  Mr.  Mackellar,  passing  through  the  private  ones 
aforesaid,  and  thence  to  the  dairy,  the  fine  'collection  of  cows, 
and  finally  reaching  Frogmore.  A  capital  tea  had  been  arranged 
by  special  permission  in  one  of  the  Royal  Conservatories,  after 
which  a  couple  of  hours  were  spent  in  visiting  the  kitchen  and 
other  gardens,  and  eventually,  under  Mr.  Tait’s  kind  supervi 
Sion,  the  prize  cattle  were  paraded  for  the  visitors’  benefit,  the 
party  then  being  driven  back  to  Windsor  to  dinner  at  Messrs. 


Layton’s,  which  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Mr.  Harry 
Veitch  presided,  and  after  the  toast  of  “  The  King  ”  had  been 
duly  and  gratefully  honoured,  the  healths  of  Messrs.  Nutt, 
Mackellar,  and  Tait,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  being  present, 
were  proposed  and  drunk  with  enthusiastic  recognition  of  their 
kind  contributions  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  the  function 
closing  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Hunt,  a  visitor  from  the 
Antipodes,  with  a  similarly  well  deserved  recognition  of  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch’s  highly  successful  efforts  to  make  it  a  red  letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  club.  The  party  then  broke  up,  return¬ 
ing  to  London  as  they  came,  and  unanimously  declaring  that 
had  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  worn  the  sunniest  of  smiles  they 

could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed  themselves  more. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — That  most  popular  fruit,  “  Tomatos,”  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  given  before  the  members  of  this  society  at 
their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  and 
the  mode  of  culture  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  Oxtoby,  Coombe 
Lodge  Gardens,  found  hearty  appreciation  from  all  present. 
Commencing  with  the  early  introduction  of  Tomatos  to  this 
country,  Mr.  Oxtoby  remarked  it  was  only  of  recent  years  that 
this  esculent  has  gained  such  prominence,  and  its  acquisition  to 
our  tables  all  the  year  round  as  a  luscious  fruit  makes  the 
demand  ever-increasing.  For  cultivation  in  the  open  ground 
he  advised  sowing  the  seed  early  in  March  in  well-drained  pots 
or  pans,  and  placed  m  any  warm  house.  When  the  seedlings 
appear  remove  to  near  the  glass,  shading  slightly  until  the  seed 
leaves  are  fully  developed,  then  give  full  exposure  to  prevent 
spindly  growth.  After  the  second  pair  of  leaves  are  formed,  pot 
off  singly  into  3g-in.  pots,  using  any  good  loamy  soil,  and  slightly 
shade  for  a  day  or  two.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  do 
not  overcrowd  ;  water  carefully,  never  allowing  the  pots  to  get 
dry.  They  should  then  have  made  strong  growth,  and  will  re  ¬ 
quire  shifting  into  6^-in.  pots,  using  loam,  a  little  decayed 
manure,  some  burnt  refuse,  and  a  little  soot ;  also  to  each  « 
barrow  load  of  soil  mix  about  a  5-in.  pot  of  artificial  manure. 
The  soil  should  be  moist,  and  heavy  watering  for  a  few  days 
should  he  withheld  ;  gradually  harden  off  when,  well  established, 
and  about-  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  they  will  oe 
ready  for  planting  out — that  is,  providing  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.  He  also  gave  full  details  of  tlieir  culture  under  glass. 
Some  excellent  blooms  of  Hydrangea  hortensis.  and  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthi  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  ;  several  well 
fruited  bunches  of  Tomatos  by  Mr.  J.  Streeter  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Collins  brought  a  few  good  specimens  of  vegetables,  the  exhibits 
meriting  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  members  present.  Mr.  A. 
Maslem  will  give  the  next  paper,  “  Summer  Pruning,”  on 
August  18th. 


Communications  Received. 

H.  J.  Chapman. — J.  J.  Willis.— D.  D. — W.  D. — Great  Eastern 
Railway  Co.— Ardeer  (next  week).— W.  H.  Wilson.— Omega. — 
Jas.  Warren. — J.  B. — E.  Harris. — J.  Smith. — A.  Y.  M. — J. 
Sharp. — C.  B.  G. — M.  M‘L. — Dicksons. — Red  Spider. — J.  Bean. 
— G.  M.— T.  E.  H. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER. 


£6  10s. 


CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  YOUR 
ADDRESS. 


Beautifully 
I llustrated 
Sheets  oj 
other 
Designs  } 
t>ost  free . 


This  is  an  exact 
copy  of  our 

PORTABLE 

RUSTIC 

SUMMER 

HOUSE, 

Artistically 
Rusticated  with 
various  English 
Forest  Hard 
Woods,  beauti¬ 
fully  varnished 
and  finished. 
Size :  6ft.  in 
diameter,  9ft. 
high ;  including 
seats, 

£ 6  lOs. 

Carriage  paid 
to  any  part  oj 
England ,  or 
delivered  and 
fixed  by  onr  own 
men  within  15 


miles  of  works. 


PREEDY’S  RUSTIC  WORKS. 


No  More  Malarial  Fever. 

©eiMllM  VIRIDE. 


This  is  found  to  effectually  expel  MOSQUITOS 
and  keep  man  free  from  MALARIA. 


Send  for  The  Times  and  Nature's  reports  of  this 
wonderful  plant,  which  is  unquestionably  a 
blessing  to  mankind. 

We  possess,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  supply 
Seeds,  (direct  from  Nigeria), 

Per  small  packet,  5/-  Plants,  5/-  each. 
Particulars  sent  free. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent. 


The  CARNATION: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


BOY,  19,  not  strong,  seeks  situation  in 

garden,  private  or  nurseryman  :  one  year's  experience. 
—Apply,  WYATT,  Rustingtoi)  Hall,  near  Worthing.  (48) 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  1 8,  as  Journeyman; 

good  references;  bothy  preferred1.— H.  BRISTOW. 
Post  Office,  Bathealton,  Wiveliscon.be,  Somerset.  .  (55) 


GARDENER,  Head  Working,  where  two 

or  three  are  kept ;  age  29  ;  married,  one  boy  24  years  : 
disengaged  28th  July.  —  Apply.  BARRON,  The  Gardens 
Clifton  Pastures,  Newport  Pagnell.  Bucks. _  (56) 


GARDENER,  single-handed  or  tvith  help ; 

age  27  ;  three  years'  reference  ;  experience  inside  and 
out. — W.  G.  FIELD,  End,  Eastcote,  near  Pipner,  Middlesex. 
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GARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two 

or  more  are  kept ;  married  ;  age  30 ;  thoroughly  ex 
perienced  in  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  early  and  lat< 
forcing  ;  four  years'  excellent  character  ;  disengaged  whei 
suited.— W.  STONE,  Mole  Abbey,  W.  Molesey,  Surrey.  v58 


Kelross  Road,  Highbury,  LONDON. 

Established  over  50  Years. 


To  Readers  and  Subscribers. 


COPIES  OF 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


Its  History,  Properties, 
and  Management, 


With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best 
Varieties  in  cultivation. 


By  E.  S.  DODWELL. 


Third  Edition. 


Post  Free,  Is.  7d. 


CONTAINING 


Coloured  Plates 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD  Office,  37-38,  Shoe 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 


March  14— New  Chinese  Primulas. 

„  28.— New  Decorative  Rose,  “  Chameleon. 

April  4 — Coleus  thrysoideus. 

11— A  Group  of  Pitcher  Plants. 


18— The  New  Cestrum  Smithii. 


„  25— Japanese  Pigmy  Tree. 

May  23 — Saxifraga  Grisebachii  and  a  Group  of 
Alocasias. 

,  30 — Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundiflorum. 

June  6— Group  of  Caladiums. 

„  20— Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 

J uly  4 — Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii. 

„  18.— Australian  Pitcher  Plants. 


JANNOCH’S  RETARDED 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 
CROWNS. 


Orders  are  now  booked  for  delivery 
at  any  time  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months. 


JOURNEYMAN,  age  19  (inside  and  out) 

where  two  are  kept ;  four  years  previous  situation. ~ 
L.  BEDFORD,  Eywood  Kennels,  Titley,  Herefordshire.  (59l 


a  SPECIAL 

Bulb 


NUMBER 

OF  THE 

Gardening  Ulorld 


WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 


EARLY  IN  SEPTEMBER 


CHOICEST  STRAINS  OF  FLOWER  SEED 


Price  List  on  Application . 


may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2£d. 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
plication  should  he  made. 


MAOLAREN  &  SONS,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


T.  JANNOCH, 

LILY  NURSERY, 

Dersingham,  NORFOLK. 


FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

Dickson’s  Superb  Pansy,  Is,,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet 
Giant  and  Gold-laced  Polyanthus,  each  Is.  per  packet 
Mixed  Alpine  Auricula,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Ext 
Choice  Stage  Auricula,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Anti 
rhinum  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Aquilegias.  3c 
6d  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Canterbury  Bells,  double  and  sing 
varieties  3d.  and  6d.  per  packet;  Wallflowers,  single  ai 
double  varieties,  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Cinerarias,  Is.  6t 
•'s  6d  and  3s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Myosotis,  3d.,  6d.,  ana  Is.  p 
packet ;  Primulas,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d.  per  packe 
Violas,  Is.  per  packet. 


DICKSON’S  royal  SEEP  warehouse.  CHESTE 


Bgrratlfural  llanfotms 


Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Hortici 
ture,  and  Co-operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  article*  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen. 

Price  6d.  Monthly.  Subscription  per  annum, ! 

A  specimen  copv  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  t 
Advertising  Manager— 92.  Long  Acbe,  London,  W.O. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  One  year,  10s.;  six  months,  5s.;  three  months,  3s.;  post  free- 

Foreign  and  Colonial,  12s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

To  Maclaren  and  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Please  post  to  me  every  week  The  Gardening  World; 


1  enclose . for. 


We 


.months  in  advance. 


Name 


Address  (in  full ).«.. 


payable  to  ^ 


— - - - -  7"  o  «  o-?  j  oo  qun(J  t  «nP  r  nndon  E  C.  Aeents— For  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Printed  and  Published  by  MF«rLIreBliud-MM3r337  Ch&rlM  la3onL&nson0Du°bUnEind  Belfast”  *  For  Manchester- Mr.  John  Heywood.  " 


August  1,  1903. 
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NOTICES  TO  READERS  AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
hursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
iturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
)st  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
iroad  12s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Subscription's  and  Advertisement  Orders 
lould  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
ie  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
heques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
ayable  only  to  the  Proprietors,  Maclaren  & 
ons,  and  crossed  London  City  and  Midland 
-auk. 

Letters  for  publication,  specimen*  for 
aming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica- 
ons  on  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
e  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
ne  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica- 
ions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
.ddress  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith : 
nitials,  or  a  nom  dt  plume,  will  be  used,  if 
lesired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
Tie  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo- 
raohs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
pecimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
r  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
kely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
ie  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
Forld  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
esired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
istinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
nly  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
opyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  or  Manuscripts  and  Illustra- 
ions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
be  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photo  graphs,  etc., 
ut  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
nd  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
ontributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 
nsure  return. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — No  change  of 
ddress  can  be  made  the  same  week  in  which 
otification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
oing  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
otify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
itended  alteration  of  address. 

The  Gardening  World  Telegraphic  and 
'able  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
UtESSED  TO  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  OR  “  THE 
'UBLISHERS,”  AND  NOT  TO  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Little  Known  Tea  Rose. 

Hnthe  “  Rosen-Zeitung  ”  for  June  we  note 
coloured  illustration  of  a  Tea  Rose,  which 
ould  be  a  very  handsome  one  if  at  all 
nilar  to  the  illustration.  It  is  named 
idemoiselle  Jeanne  Philippe.  The  flowers, 
aerially  in  the  half-expanded  state,  are  of 
oea.utiful  conical  shape,  and  heavily  shaded 
th  a  rich  orange  apricot  over  an  ochre 
How  ground.  It  is  useful  either  for  cut 
►were  or  for  groups  or  for  general  decora- 
)n.  It  was  raised  by  Herr  Godard  in  1898. 

I  ie  editor,  Herr  P.  Lambert,  speaks  very 
ghly  of  it  as  a  beautiful  and  very  little 
lown  Rosa 

cw  Garden  Plants  for  1902. 

A  very  extensive  list  of  new  garden  plants 
ought  into  notice  during  the  past  year 


appears  as  Appendix  III.  to  the  “Bulletin  of 
Miscellaneous  Information,”  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  The  list  is  a  veiy  lengthy  one,  and 
apparently  includes  everything  belonging  toi 
the  phanerogams  and  the  vascular  crypto*- 
.  gams  .that  possess  any  distinctness  to  be 
worthy  of  recording.  The  number  of  Orchids 
is  considerable,  greater,  in  fact,  than  one 
would  imagine,  trusting  merely  to*  memory. 
For  instance,  no  less  than  forty-five  Cattleyas 
are  recorded,  including  varieties  and  hybrids. 
The  Laeliocattleyas  are  almost  equally  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  Odontoglossums  also  constitute 
a  lengthy  list.  Mere'  florist  flowers  are,  of 
course,  excluded,  but  even,  then  the  list  gives 
cause  for  surprise  that  so  many  new  tilings 
should  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  doubt¬ 
less  still  in  the  possession  of  the  proud 
owners  or  raisers.  We  should  have  liked 
that  the'  descriptions,  in  the  case  of  garden 
hybrids  more  particularly,  had  been  a  little 
fuller,  so  that  readers  should  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  their  appearance  and  value  for 
garden  decoration,  even  if  they  have  never 
seen  them.  For  mere  botanical  purposes  the 
descriptions  are,  no'  doubt,  sufficient,  at  least 
where  the  parents  are  known  and  recorded, 
because  the  hybrids  themselves  must  possess 
a  combination,  of  the  features  of  their 
parents.  The  list  runs  to>  twenty-five  pages, 
and  may  be  purchased  from  any  bookseller, 
or  directly  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  the  price  being  4d.,  exclusive  of 
postage. 

— o — 

The  Fencing  in  of  Stonehenge. 

As  we  have  on  Several  occasions  mentioned 
in  our  pages,  it  is  pretty  well  known  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  Stonehenge 
stands  in  1901  erected  a  barbed  wire  fence 
round  a  triangle  of  land  of  considerable  size, 
thus  preventing  the  general  public  from  get¬ 
ting  close  up  to'  the  monument,  except  by 
payment  of  Is.  The  land,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  never  been  previously'  enclosed.  On  the 
south  side  the'  fences  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  stones,  but  come  SO'  close  on,  the 
north  side  that  some  of  the  detached 
members  of  the  group  are  outside  the  fences. 
The  enclosure  cuts  across  and  obstructs  four 
carriage  ways  of  veiy  ancient  standing.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  owner  in  obstructing 
these  public  ways  is  the  preservation  of  the 
monument.  The  Commons  and  Footpaths 
Preservation  Society  quite  see  that  the  motive 
of  the  owner  is  good,  but  doubt  the  right  of 
the  owner  for  fencing  thq  lands  indicated  and 
excluding  the  whole  nation  from  this  very 
ancient  monument,  and  to  which  the  general 
public  has  hitherto  enjoyed  free  access  time 
out  of  mind.  The  society  is  therefore  re*- 
Iuctantly  compelled  toi  appeal  to  the  general 
public  for  funds  to  preserve  the  public  right 
of  access  to  Stonehenge.  The  secretary  of 
the  society  is  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Chubb,  25, 
Victoria,  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Conservatory  at  Hartburn 
Lodge. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Warren,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  Raimes,  Esq.,  Hartbum  Lodge, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
few  more  particulars  concerning  the  fine  new 
conservatory  which  has  just  been  erected 
there.  Rockwork  is  the  special  feature  in 
tlie  conservatory  to  which  we  made  allu¬ 
sion,  but  which  was  not  shown  in 
our  Supplement  of  last  week.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  made  the  most  of  the  staging  on 
which  Mr.  Warren  has  arrang-ed  a  general 
collection  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  Glox¬ 
inias  and  Begonias,  besides  the  foliage  plants 
mentioned  last  week.  On  the  right,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a,  fine  piece  of  Cymbidium  lowianum, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  lasted  a  long  time 
in  fine  condition  in  the  conservatory.  The 
place  is  practically  new,  so  that  the  gardener 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  devote  attention  to 
any  special  feature  of  plant  growing,  his  time 
being  mostly  taken  up  with  the  laying  out 
of  the  grounds.  The  conservatory  is  reached 
from  the  lawn  by  a  flight  of  four  steps,  but 
this  has  not.  been  shown  in  the  photograph, 
only  the  two.  vases  at  the  top  of  the  landing. 
Only  a  veiy  small  corner  of  the  rockwork 
round  the  end,  outside,  has  been  shown,  but 
the  gardener  thinks  the  rockwork  necessary 
to  give  the  ivhole  a  finished  appearance. 
Apart  from  this,  we  might  mention  the  Lily 
pond;  in.  which  a  collection  of  hardy  Nym¬ 
ph  a, eas  has  been  established  and  now  flower¬ 
ing  exceedingly  well. 

— o — 

Holidays  in  Eastern  Counties. 

Under  this  title  a  small  book  of  ninety-six 
pages,  including  the  index,  has  been,  edited 
by  Percy  Lindley,  and  published  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Co.  It  is.  made  of 
a  size  suitable  for  the  pocket,  and  contains 
a.  large  number  of  illustrations:  of  places  in 
various  parts  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  one  may  spend  as  pleasant  a 
holiday,  as  they. can  on  the  Continent.  A 
rather  bold  statement  is  made  in  saying  that 
the  east  coast  to-day  is  all  things  to  all 
Mien,  but.  “  in  tune  to. come  may  present  an 
unbroken  and  invulnerable  front  of  imposing 
hotels,  to  the  encroaching  sea.”  Part  1  is 
devoted  to  the  country  and  coast  between 
London  and  Cromer.  The  various  towns 
through  which  the  rail  passes  are  briefly 
described,  so.  many  of  them  being  mentioned 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  long  de¬ 
tails,  and  a,t  the  present  day  such  are  not 
wanted  by  the  holiday  tourist.  Part  2  takes 
the  country  and  the  coast  between,  London 
and  Hunstanton.  Each  town  and  place  passed 
by  the  tourist  is  briefly  described  as  in  the 
previous  case.  The  pictures  include  King’s 
College  Chapel;  Cambridge ;  Peterborough 
Cathedral  and  Ely  Cathedral,  besides  many 
others.  Prominence  has  been  given  to  some 
of  the  less-known,  districts  in  East  •  Anglia, 
and  a  list  of  East  Anglian,  golf-links  has  been 
added.  It  would  be  a  useful  companion  to 
anyone  travelling  by  the  routes  mentioned. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers  which  are  growing  in  pits  and  frames  will  require 
constant  attention  by  way  of  thinning  out  the  old  growths  and 
surface-dressing.  A  suitable  mixture  for  this  will  be  finely 
chopped  turfy  loam,  horse-droppings,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  Cut  all  fruits  as  soon  as  ready,  place  the  stalks  in 
about  1  in.  of  water,  and  stand  in  a  cool  place,  when  these  will 
keep  good  for  several  days,  providing  fresh  water  is  given 
every  other  day.  By  treating  the  plants  liberally  with  manure 
water  and  syringing  freely  morning  and  afternoon  with  tepid 
water,  these  will  continue  to  bear  freely  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Fumigate  with  XL  All  immediately  aphis  makes  its 
appearance.  A  good  sowing  should  be  made  at  once  in  small 
60  pots  for  keeping  up  the  supply  during  autumn  and  mid¬ 
winter,  as  these  should  be  well  established  in  their  quarters 
early  in  September.  Free  fruiting  varieties  of  medium  length 
should  be  chosen  for  this  sowing,  and  these  will  have  to  be 
grown  in  the  Cucumber  house,  where  plenty  of  heat  is  at 
command.  Ridge  Cucumbers  growing  in  the  open  will  need 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  diy  weather,  or  the 
fruits  will  be  bitter  and  of  little  use.  Should  black  aphis 
be  troublesome,  syringe  the  growths  with  insecticides  to1  ex¬ 
terminate  them,  and  apply  a  little  patent  vegetable  manure 
about  every  ten  days. 

Mushrooms.  —  Collect  plenty  of  good  fresh  horse-droppings, 
which  should  be  placed  under  cover,  an  open  shed  for  choice, 
and  turn  eveiy  other  morning  to  sweeten.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  place  the  outsides  in  the  centre  of  the  heaps,  and 
the  hottest  parts  from  the  middle  on  the  outside  each  time. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  is  on  the  decline,  the  beds  should  be  made 
up  in  the  Mushroom  house,  which  cannot  be  put  together  too 
firmly  ;  very  much  depends  as  to  success  or  otherwise  in.  rela¬ 
tion  to  this.  Loosely  made  beds  are  never  satisfactory,  and 
will  continue  to  bear  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Beds  made 
up  in  the  open  during  spring  should  now  be  bearing  away 
freely.  Fresh  stable  litter  should  be  used  for  covering-  about 
every  ten  days,  and  when  they  show  signs  of  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid.  Damp 
over  the  litter  twice  daily. 

Tomatos. — Make  a  sowing  of  some  reliable  winter  fruiting 
variety  in  heat  for  giving  a  supply  during  the  short  days  of 
winter.  I  know  of  no  better  variety  for  this  purpose  than 
Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty,  which  is  very  free,  of  good  colour 
and  shape,  and  has  a  good  constitution.  Eveiy  encouragement 
should  be  given  these  to  make  good  sturdy  plants  by  keeping 
them  near  the  glass  in  a  medium  temperature.  Plants  which 
are  in  full  bearing  under  glass  should  have  a  liberal  supply 
cf  manure  water  to  induce  them  to  swell  up  their  fruits. 
Remove  all  lateral  growths  as  they  appear,  and  keep1  the  fruits 
cut'  immediately  they  show  signs  of  cankering,  and  finish  ripen¬ 
ing  in  a  warm  place. 

Those  which  are  being  grown  in  the  open  should  have  all 
their  leading  growths  stopped ;  remove  all  surplus  shoots, 
shorten  back  the  leaves,  and  expose  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
light  and  sun.  Very  much  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  weather 
which  is  in  store  for  us  whether  these  will  finish  properly  or  not, 
for,  unless  they  receive  plenty  of  heat  and  sun,  these  are 
seldom  of  little  use  without  the  aid  of  glass. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies. — A  good  top-dressing  of  half-decayed 
cow  manure  will  now  be  of  great  assistance  to-  these  when  grow¬ 
ing  in  5  in.  and  6  in.  pots.  Each  plant  should  be  supported 
with  a  strong,  neat  stick.  If  growing  in  cold  frames,  which 
is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them  during  the  next  month  or 
six  weeks,  the  lights  should  only  be  placed  over  them  during 
cold,  stormv  nightsi,  as  the  more  gently  these'  are  brought 
along  at  this1  season  the  longer  will  they  last  through  the 
winter,  when  they  are  extremelv  serviceable  for  decorative 
purposes.  By  thoroughly  syringing  the  foliage  twice  daily, 
little  trouble  will  be  found  in  keeping  them  free  from  insect 


life,  such  as  red  spider,  thrips,  black  and  green  aphis,  each  of 
which  have  a  particular  liking  for  them. 

Winter  Greens  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  planted  be¬ 
tween  Early  Peas  should  now  have  the  latter  removed  from 
them  and  the  ground  nicely  forked  up  between.  Fill  up  all 
vacancies,  from  the  seed-beds,  and  if  late  apply  a  small  dressing 
of  patent  manure. 

Continue  to  plant  out  Lettuce  of  sorts  and  Endive  on  a 
south  border  as  they  become  ready.  Make  the  main  sowing 
of  Cabbage.  Ellam’s  Early,  Flower  of  Spring,  and  Carter’s 
Model  are  all  excellent  kinds.  Sow  a  good  bed  of  winter 
Spinach  on  good  ground,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  soot  and  wood 
ashes. 

Herbs  for  winter  use  which  will  be  required  in  a  dry  state, 
such  as  Mint,  Sage,  Marjoram  (both  kinds),  and  Sweet  Basil, 
should  be  cut  or  pvulled  up,  dried,  and  tied  up  in  small  bundles 
and  hung  up  in  a  cool  open  shed.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Pines. —  About  this  date  a  rearrangement  in  the  fruiting 
division  becomes  necessary  ;  those  plants  whose  fruit  has  been 
cut  should  be  relieved  of  all  suckers  large  enough  for  potting 
and  the  old  steels  thrown  away,  thus  making  space  for  suc¬ 
cession  fruiters.  If  the  plunging  material  has  subsided  some 
fresh  should  be  brought  in,  thoroughly  mixing  the  old  and  new 
together  before  replunging  the  plants.'  Those  whose  fruit  is 
forward  must  be  handled  very  carefully,  and  no.  attempt  made 
to  tie  the  foliage  erect;  in  fact,  it  is  unwise  to  do  this  after 
once  the  fruit  can  be  seen  pushing  up,  as  they  are  easily 
damaged  in  so  young  a  state.  The  plants  should  stand  20  in. 
to  24  in.  asunder  when  once  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  the 
foliage  should  be  fairly  near  the  glass  roof  to  prevent  the 
same  from  getting  elongated.  The  bottom  heat  for  these 
fruiters  should  be  between  80  and  85  deg.,  and  all  the  fruiting 
plants,  if  possible,  should  he  got  into  one  structure,  and  have 
weak  manurial  waterings  at  the  root  when  in  want  of  water, 
examining  the  same  twice  weekly. 

This  rearrangement  will  afford  more  space  for  succession 
plants,  and  any  requiring  more  root  space  should  be  shifted  on 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  using  good  fibrous  loam  as  the 
principal  ingredient,  adding  a  little  charcoal  and  bone-meal ;  a 
4-in.  potful  to  a.  bushel  of  soil  will  suffice,  wanning  the  whole 
before  using.  Avoid  over-potting,  and  keep'  the  plants  rather 
more  shaded,  also  closer  for  a.  few  days  until  the  roots,  make 
a  fresh  start,  and,  above  all,  do  not  over-water,  but  lightly 
dew  the  plants  overhead-  twice  daily  in  bright  weather.  Place 
suckers  in  5  in.,  6  in.,  and  7  in.  pots,  according  to  size,  and 
afford  similar  treatment,  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  they 
emit  roots.  Afterwards  treat  as  for  succession.  Support,  with 
two  neat  stakes  the  fruit  before  it  has  a,  chance  to  bend  over : 
and  plants  during  their  flowering  stage  must  have  a  diy  atmo¬ 
sphere  overhead,  but  paths,'  etc.,  may  be  damped  down  as  usual. 

Peaches.  —  Late  houses  will  be  swelling  up  its  crop  of  fruit, 
and  full  ventilation  must  be  afforded  day  and  night  if  it  is 
necessary  to  retard  the  crop.  See  that,  the  borders  are  kept 
moist,  and  the  trees  well  syringed  twice  daily  until  ripening 
commences,  when  it  must  be  discontinued.  Unheated  houses 
that  have  been  pushed  on  with  the  assistance  of  sun-heat  will 
now  be  yielding  a  supply  of  fruit,  and  should  have  a  constant 
circulation  of  air.  Early  morning  isi  the  best  time  to  get  off 
the  ripe  fruit,  which  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  so  as 
not  to  bruise  them,  or  their  keeping  qualities  will  be  impaired, 
and  dci  not  pluck  any  that  do.  not  part  freely  from  the  tree. 
Those  not  required  for  immediate  use  should  be  placed  in  the 
cool  fruit  store  and  stood  on  wood-wool  or  cotton-wool,  where 
they  keep  fresh  for  several  days. 

Strawberries. —  Those  layered  the  second  week  in  July  will 
be  fit  to  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant.  I  prefer  them  to 
be  well  rooted  before  cutting  them  off,  then  they  can  with 
safety  be  stood  in  an  open,  position.  Keep  them  moist  at  the. 
root,  and  within  a  week  repotting  may  commence,  doing  the 
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earliest  varieties  first.  Clean,  well-drained  pots  are  a  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  those  measuring  5-J,  in.  in  diameter  are  large  enough 
for  those,  6  in.  doing  well  for  later  sorts.  Loam  nob  too  light 
or  sandy,  with  a  6-in.  potful  of  bone-meal  and  a  4-in.  potful 
of  soot  to  a  bushel  of  loam,  will  form  a  good  compost  when 
well  incorporated.  In  potting,  place  a  little  fibrousi  loam  over 
the  crocks,  and  keep  the:  young  plantlet  a.  trifle  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  when  finished  off,  potting  quite  film  with  the 
potting  stick,  leaving  §  in.  for  watering,  and  stand  the  plants 
in  the  full  sun  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  watering  carefully  for  a.  few 
weeks  until  they  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil.  J.  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Sobralias. —  Owing  to  the  short  duration  of  the  flowers  in 
most  of  the  species  and  hybrid  Sobralias,  which  usually  fade 
after  being  open  one  day,  this  genus  has  not  been  held  in 
much  favour  in  gardens,  and  for  tnis  cause  they  have  not  been 
cultivated  in  tne  past  to  the  extent:  their  merits  deserve. 
Many  of  the  species  are  suitable  for  conservatory  culture,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  cool  intermediate  house  is  maintained. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  recommend  plants  suitable  for  such  work. 
The  lofty  erections  which  are  considered  necessary  to  beautify 
the  dwelling  are  built  on  architectural  requirements,  and  the 
builders  having  no  knowledge,  as  a  rule,  of  the  requirements  of 
plants,  the  necessary  items  to'  the  successful  culture  are  found 
to  be  impossible  to  procure.  It  is  in  such  a  structure  that  one 
has  confidence  in  recommending  the  evergreen  Sobralias;  if 
of  short  duration  in  the  individual  flowers,  they  produce  two 
or  three  flowers'  from  the  same  scape,  which  in  a ,  plant  of  any 
proportions  generally  ensures  flowers  on  the  plant  for  about 
a  month  in  the  year,  which  -will  compare  favourably  with  the 
more  durable  kinds  in  other  plants. 

One  feature  of  interest  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  the 
Sobralias  were  becoming  more  favourably  recognised  is  the 
fact  that  in  several  of  the  prominent  groups  of  Orchids  at  the 
Temple  Show,  Holland  House,  and  some  of  the  suburban  shows 
that  attract  groups  of  Orchids,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  species  and  hybrids  have  been  included.  Surely,  if  good, 
enough  to'  be  included  in  the  Gold  Medal  groups  at  the  Temple, 
they  are  worth  some  little  consideration,  and  they  should  be 
more  generally  cultivated. 

The  most  attractive  kinds  are  S.  macrantha  and  its  best 
forms;  which  are  difficult  to-  beat,  ranging  in  colour  from  deep 
rosy-lilac  to'  the  pure  white  S.  m.  alba,  better  known  in  gardens 
as  S.  kienastiana.  This  lasts  in  perfection  for  several  days 
after  the  flowers  are  expanded.  It  is  scarce,  and  therefore 
more  expensive  to  procure  than  most  of  the  kinds.  S.  xan- 
tholeuca,  has  pale  lemon-yellow  flowers  ;  it  is  a  most  attractive 
species,  having  a  robust  and  free  constitution.  I  have  seen 
it  successfully  cultivated  where  other  kinds  have  failed.  S. 
Veitchii,  the  hybrid  raised  from  S.  macrantha  and  S.  xantho 
leuca,  possesses  the  free  characteristics  of  the  parents,  has  the 
intermediate  characters  in  the  flowers;  and  is  a  most  desirable 
addition.  S.  Lowii  and  S.  lucasiana  are  also  desirable  kinds ; 
having  a  dwarfer  habit,  of  growth,  they  are  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  a  smaller  structure. 

Repotting.  —  The  best  time  to1  repot  the  plants  of  this  genus 
is  when  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance  from  the  base 
of  the  recently  developed  or  maturing  growth.  They  are  plants 
that  require  a  liberal  amount  of  pot  room  when  repotting  is 
one.  They  do1  not  like  to,  be  disturbed  more  frequently  than 
is  necessary,  and  annual  repotting  is  best  avoided  by  affording 
reasonable  pot  room  when  repotting  is  necessary.  Liberal 
drainage  must  be  given,  the  compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam, 
brous  brown  peat,  chopped  sphagnum  moss;  a  little  leaf  soil, 
and  sufficient  rough  sand  to  afford  an  open  nature  of  the  com¬ 
post  ;  as;  when  growing,  an  abundant  supply  of  root  moisture 

is  necessary,  't  is  well  to  guard  against  possible- stagnation. 

ress  the  compost  firmly  about  the  roots.  Water  thoroughly 
as  soon  as  repotting  is  completed  ;  shade  from  the  direct  rays 
o  he  sun  for  a  time  until  the  roots  get  hold  of  the  compost. 

H.  J. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Pentstemons. — ■  In  many  parts-  of  the  country  these  have 
unfortunately  not  made  quite  such  a  free  growth  up  to  the 
present  time  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  owing  to  the  late 
tro-sts;  but  if  the  early  display  is  not  quite  so  good  as  expected, 
much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  plants  by 
frequently  stirring  up'  the  surface  soil  and  applying  some  feed¬ 
ing  material.  A  small  application  of  artificial  manure  given  in 
showery  weather,  or  a,  good  soaking  of  diluted  farmyard  liquid, 
if  the  soil  is  diy,  will  greatly  assist  the  plants  in  making  a 
good  free  growth  for  producing  a  good  display  in  autumn. 
Keep  the  main  shoots  tied  up,  so  that  they  are  not  liable 
to'  be  broken  by  wind  or  rain,  and  loop  up  the  side  shoots  when 
sufficiently  long  enough.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock 
of  any  particular  varieties  as  quickly  as  possible,  this  may 
be  commenced  new  by  taking  off  the  small  shoots  and  insert¬ 
ing  them  singly  in  thumb  pots  in  a  light  compost.  Place  in 
a  frame  or  handlight  in  a  cool  shady  position,  and  keep  close 
until  the  young  plants  are  rooted.  When  this  is  effected  they 
may  be  potted  on  and  propagated  from,  as  desired.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  florists’  varieties.  In  the  herbaceous  border, 
several  of  the  Pentstemon  species  are  very  fine  at  this  season, 
especially  P.  barbatus,  and  its  variety,  Torreyi,  the  former  with 
scarlet  flowers,  and  the  latter  somewhat  paler  in  colour.  These 
make  a  very  pleasing  light  display  if  planted  in  masses,  and, 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  split  up  the 
plants  annually.  This  can  be  done  any  time  when  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  and  the  roots  can  be  divided,  or  cut¬ 
tings  taken,  as  desired.  If  root  division  is  practised,  these 
can  be  placed  in  good-sized  boxes,  and  if  by  cuttings,  three 
should  be  inserted  in  a  60  pot.  Use  a  light  sandy  compost, 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  till  the  plants  are  rooted, 
after  which  air  can  be  admitted  freely.  By  this  method  spikes 
of  flower  between  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  in  length  can  be  obtained  the 
following  summer. 

Pinks.  - — These  are  amongst  the  most  easily  grown  of  all 
hardy  flowers,  and  many  varieties  are  invaluable  for  all  cut¬ 
ting  purposes.  Few  things,  too,  make  a  more  attractive 
edging  to  the  garden  paths,  and  the  value  of  the  dwarf  varieties 
seems  to1  be  more  fully  appreciated  than  taller-growing  kinds. 
Why  this  should  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  taller  kinds, 
which  include  such  fine  sorts  as  Florence,  Marion,  and  Evelyn, 
varieties  raised  by  Messrs.  Ladhams,  of  Southampton,  are 
equally  as  indispensable  for  decorative  purposes  as  Carnations, 
being  deliciously  scented  and  lasting  for  a  long  time  in  water. 
These  are  best  propagated  immediately  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  when  quantities  of  young  shoots  appear  at  the  base.  For 
this  purpose  a  cold  frame  and  light  sandy  compost  should  be 
used.  The  cuttings,  or  pipings  as  they  are  generally  called, 
should  be  taken  off  carefully,  the  lower  leaves  removed,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  shoot-  cut  away  close  to1  the  lowest  joint  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Then  insert-  the  pipings  firmly  in  the  frame 
and  thickly,  damp-  over  with  a  rose  water-pot,  and  keep  the 
lights  on  till  the  plants  are  rooted,  after  which  admit  air  freely, 
so  that  no  damping  off  occurs.  These  should  be  ready  to  plant 
out  as  desired  by  the  middle  of  September,  so'  that  they  become 
well  established  before  winter  sets  in. 

Montbretias  and  Crocosmias. — Those  which  were  planted 
out  last  spring  have  made  a  very  healthy  free  growth,  and  a 
fine  show  of  flower  seems  probable.  Where  necessary,  the 
growths  should  be  supported  with  neat  sticks  and  bass.  A 
good  soaking  of  manure-water  greatly  assists  in  colouring  the 
flowers  well,  and  a  mulching  of  old  Mush ro om;b ed  manure  or 
top-dressing  of  soil  helps  the  plants  to  retain  a  fresh  appear¬ 
ance  in  spells  of  dry  weather,  when  otherwise  the  foliage 
assumes  a  yellow,  sickly  hue. 

Herbaceous  plants,  particularly  the  autumn-flowering  ones, 
such  as  Rudbeckias,  Helianthus,  and  late-flowering  Phloxes, 
will  need  well  supporting,  as  many  of  these  make-  giant  growths, 
and  are  very  valuable  for  late  flower. 

Some  plants  which  have  already  flowered  will  need  cutting 
down  ;  of  course;  I  do  not  mean  that  all  herbaceous  plants 
should  be  cut  down  immediately  the  flowers  are  past,  but  in 
the  case  of  such  things  as  Erigeron  philadelphicum  and  others 
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which  flower-a  second  time  in  the  autumn,  it  is  advisable. 
This  does  not  include  very  many,  and  the  majority  should 
certainly  have  the  stems  left  on  as  long  as  possible ;  in,  fact, 
till  they  have  become  yellow  and  withered.  By  so  doing,  the 
crowns  are  undoubtedly  ripened  more  thoroughly,  and  those 
who  have  any  regard  for  the  plants  next  season  will  see  that 
better  results  must  follow  than  if  cut  down  when  the  stems 
are  green  and  sappy.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elstre-e. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums. —  As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  they  should 
be  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  two'  of  the  older  wood,  and 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  after  that 
time  tney  may  be  snaken  out  and  repotted.  Stand  the  plants, 
m  a  close  pit  or  frame  until  new  shoots  are  formed,  then 
grow  them  cool.  Avoid  over-potting  at  this  time  j  rather  trim 
the  larger  roots  back  in  order  to  get  them  into  smaller  pots 
than  they  previously  occupied.  Cuttings  of  the  current  season  s 
growth  now  root  readily,  and  at  the  time  of  cutting  down  tiro 
old  plants  some  cuttings,  should  be  inserted  in  sandy,  light 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  close  for  a  few  days  to 
encourage  them  to  callus  quickly,  when  full  air  may  be  given. 

Lachenalias. —  These  bulbous  plants  cannot  be  forced  into 
flower,  but  if  they  are  wanted  in  flower  in  March  or  April  the 
bulbs  must  be  potted  up  at  once,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
a  long  season  of  steady  growth  in  cool  quarters.  By  potting 
up  a  batch  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  a  succession  may  be  had. 
Having  regard  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  these  South  African 
plants°  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  cultivated  it  is 
surprising  that  they  are  not  more  frequently  met  with  in 
private  gardens. 

Shake  out  the  bulbs  from  the  old  soil  and  grade  them,  pot¬ 
ting  up  the  largest  six  bulbs  in  a,  6-in.  pot  for  flowering  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  the  smaller  ones  ten  in  a  6-in.  pot  for 
growing  on  for  flowering  the  following  year.  The  compost  I 
find  suit  them  well  consists  of  equal  parts  leaf-soil,  loam,  and 
decomposed  cow  manure,  with  plenty  of  sand  or  road-grit  added 
to  ensure  porosity.  Use  clean  pots,  and  drain  them  efficiently. 
Place  them  when  potted  in  a  cold  frame,  and  water  in  to 
settle  the  soil ;  no  more  will  then  be  required  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Keep  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  until 
the  bulbs  commence  to  grow,  then  gradually  inure  to  more 
air.  In  potting  do  not  bury  the  bulbs  deeply,  but  leave  the 
top  protruding  through  the  soil.  On  the  approach  of  sharp 
frosts  remove  the  plants  to  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  of  the 
coel  greenhouse,  from  which  frosts  are  excluded,  and  do  not 
apply  fire-heat  exoept  in  veiy  severe  weather.  There  are 
many  species  and  varieties  worth  cultivating,  but  the  most 
common  and  robust  species  is  L.  tricolor  and  its  varieties, 
Nelsoni,  and  a  urea,  Other  excellent  species  I  can  recommend 
are  L.  pendula,  L.  glaucum,  and  L.  orchio-ides. 

Table  Plants.  —  Where  small  foliage  plants  are  required  in 
quantity  throughout  the  winter  for  the  table  and  other  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings,.  They 
comprise  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Strobilanthes,  Abutilon  Sawitzii 
and  others.  These  plants  usually  have  an  abundance  of  well- 
coloured,  strong  leading  shoots  upon  them  at  this  time,  which, 
if  taken  off  at  a  point  where  the  wood  is  half-ripened  and  in¬ 
serted  in  light,  peaty  sell,  quickly  emit  roots  and  become  estab¬ 
lished  for  almost  immediate  use.  Place  one  strong  cutting  in 
the  centre  of  a  21-in.  pot,  as  then  no  further  disturbance  will 
be  necessary,  and”  this  is  a  useful  size  to  keep  them  in  when 
wanted  for  the  table  as  dot  plants. 

Violets. —  The  plants  now  growing  in  the  open  for  lifting 
and  placing  in  frames  and  pots  for  flowering  in  winter  are 
making  good  progress,  and  they  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  the  runners  trimmed  off  closely,  the  object,  being  to 
concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  main 
crown.  Afford  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure-  and 
guano  with  clear  water  as  required.  K.  M. 


Sweet]  Peas  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 

July  I5th. 

Lottie  Eckford  Cupid. 

In  the  ordinary,  tall-growing  variety  of  this  name  the  flowers 
are  white,  more  or  less  heavily  edged  with  light  blue,  so  the 
Cupid  form  only  differs  by  its  dwarf  habit,  being  only  6  in. 
to  9  in.  high. 

Her  Majesty  Cupid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this,  beyond  saying  that  the 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  carmine-rose,  like  the  type,  while 
the  plant  in  this  particular  instance  has  the  habit  of  Cupid. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  above 
varieties  when  shown  by  Me-ssrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 
They  were  also  highly  commended  in  each  case  for  Captain  of 
the  Blues  Cupid,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain  Cupid,  and  Royalty 
Cupid. 

Scarlet  Gem. 

The  flowers  of  this  splendid  variety  are  of  a  brilliant  red¬ 
dish  crimson,  and  come  most,  nearly  to  the  much-desired  scarlet 
Sweet  Pea  that  has  been  a  desideratum  for  many  years  past. 
The  flowers  are  so  bright  that  they  show  well  up  even  under 
the  influence  of  electric  light,  which  is  saying  much  for  a  dark 
flower  of  the  character  described.  Twelve  bunches  of  the 
variety  were  shown,  and  a  First-class  Certificate,  as  well  as  a 
Silver  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  the  raiser  and 
exhibitor,  Wem,  Salop. 

King  Edward  VII. 

This  is  a  large,  dark  crimson  flower  that  may  or  may  not 
oust  Salopian  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  it  requires  a  few 
years’  trial  in  order  to  determine  its  exact  value  for  garden 
decoration  as  well  as  exhibition.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Mr.  H.  Eckford. 

Florence  Molyneux. 

Almost  every  stalk  of  this  variety  carries  four  blooms.  The1 
ground  colour  of  the  standard  and  wings  is  white,  and  there 
is  a  pale  rosy-purple  blotch  on  the  standard,  making  this  a 
fancy  Sweet  Pea  similar  to-  Lottie  Hutchins,  except  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  the  ground  of  the  latter  being  cream.  First-class 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  albus  grandiflorus. 

The  flowers  of  this  everlasting  Pea  are  similar  to  the  better 
known  white  variety  of  the  type,  but  are  very  much  larger, 
and  are  equally,  if  not,  more,  useful  for  cut  flower  purposes 
and  garden  decoration.  First-class  Certificate,  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
Dereham,  Norfolk. 


Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta. 

The  order  Ericaceae  is  particularly  rich  in  hardy  genera  and 
species,  which  are  of  great  horticultural  value,  as,  for  instance, 
the  following  genera — Rhododendron,  Erica,,  Kalmia,  Pieris, 
Calluna,,  Cle-thra,  and  Zenobia.  Unlike  many  of  the  genera, 
Zenobia  is  poor  in  species,  specio-sa,  being  the  only  one.  In 
places  where  peat-loving  shrubs  thrive  Zenobia  speciosa  should 
certainly  be  grown,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  white 
flowered,  July  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  being  found  in  many  places  from  Florida  to  North 
Carolina.  It  was  introduced  about  a  century  ago,  but  cannot 
be  called  a  common  -shrub.  It  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  and  bears  numerous-  campanulate  white  blossoms  from 
the  leaf  axils,  all  along  the  under  side-  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  waxy  in  texture,  and  last  well.  The  variety  pul¬ 
verulenta  differs  from  the  type  by  having  handsome,  glaucous 
leaves,  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  plant. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  a  limy  character  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
the  cultivation  of  this  shrub,  being,  with  the  Rhododendron, 
a  lime  hater  W.  D. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  859.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  Fertilisers  to 
Plants  in  Pots- 

In  these  days  of  patent  foods,  patent  medicines,  and  patent 
manures,  when  the  proper  application  of  plant  food  has  become 
almost  a  fine  art,  a  few  thoughts  as  to  the  best  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  various  and  excellent  fertilisers  at  our  disposal  may  be 
helpful,  if  only  in  a  small  degree.  I  have  in  former  years  fre¬ 
quently  assisted  in  the  making  up  of  composts  of  a  very  complex 
character  to  which  have  been  added  one  or  more  kinds  of  an 
artificial  fertiliser.  Personally,  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  this 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  mistake,  and  now,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances  or  for  a  particular  purpose,  I  do  not 
mix  manures  of  any  kind  with  composts  to  be  used  for  potting 
purposes,  except  bone,  in  any  shape  or  form,  this  being  of  a 
very  lasting  character,  not  quickly  dissolved  in  water  or  easily 
swilled  from  the  pot.  It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  if  an 
easily-dissolved  plant  food  is  mixed  with  the  compost  at  potting 
time,  a  certain  proportion  of  it  must  be  near  the  bottom,  as 
well  as  near  the  sides,  of  the  pot,  and  this  portion  of  it  will 
certainly  be  in  great  danger  of  having  a  great  part  of  its  virtue 
swilled  away  before  the  roots  can  reach  it. 

A  very  successful  practitioner  once  advised  me  as  follows  :  — 
Let  composts  be  as  simple  in  character  as  possible,  never  in¬ 
cluding  manures,  as  these  are  best  administered  as  top-dress¬ 
ings  or  in  solution  from  the  watering-can  when  the  soil  becomes 
filled  with  roots.  Some  of  the  advantages  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
following: — In  the  first  place,  whether  used  as  a  top-dressing 
or  in  solution,  it  has  to  start  from  the  surface,  and  consequently 
must  go  right  through  the  pot  before  any  waste  is  possible.  It 
can  be  applied  when  the  plant  is  most  in  need  of  it.  The  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  its  action  on 
the  plant,  and  by  this  method  frequent  changes  of  food,  which 
are  most  desirable,  can  always  be  arranged. 

Respecting  the  inclusion  of  animal  manures  in  potting  soils, 
excepting  where  it  may  be  considered  necessary  for  its  mechanical 
action,  I  do  not  think  it  very  beneficial,  particularly  if  the 
plant  has  to  remain  in  one  pot  for  a  considerable  time.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  staple  of  our  compost  is  good  sound  loam  for  some 
free  growing  subject,  to  which  is  added  the  necessary  material 
to  ensure  porosity,  to  this  is  added  for  its  fertilising  properties 
either  sheep,  cow,  or  horse  manure.  In  my  opinion,  almost 
all,  or  at  least  a  very  great  proportion,  of  their  manurial  pro¬ 
perties  would  be  swilled  or  washed  away  by  the  repeated  water¬ 
ings  before  the  feeders  of  the  plant  could  reach  or  require  them. 
I  think  the  far  better  plan  is  to  place  such  manures  in  a  coarse 
bag,  to  be  immersed  in  a  tank  containing  water,  where  they 
may  soak  and  be  readily  replenished  after  the  good  qualities 
are  all  extracted,  not  forgetting  the  advantage  of  an  occasional 
change.  Animal  manures  in  solution  should  always  be  applied 
m  a  clear  state. 

I  have  frequently  seen  fresh  cow  manure  mixed  up  with  water 
and  at  once  applied  to  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  This  was  a 
mistake,  it  being  too  thick  to  pass  readily  through  the  soil,  and 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  house  much  of  the  water  was  lost  in 
evaporation,  the  manurial  sediment  caking  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  thus  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  harm.  Manure 
water  should,  of  course,  not  be  applied  to  a  particularly  dry 
sou ;  in  such  cases  apply  clear  water  first.  In  applying  any  of 
■|  j;he  excellent  fertilisers  as  a  top-dressing,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  pulverise  and  disturb  the  surface  soil  with  a  wooden  label,  so 
that  the  water  may  pass  readily  through,  carrying  the  fertiliser 

o  the  roots  of  the  plant.  When  we  find  that  frequent  waterings 
mean  frequent  feedings  we  shall  be  sure  to  take  care  that  our 
pots  are  well  drained  and  our  composts  have  sufficient  porosity 
tor  water  to  pass  readily  through.  W.  II.  W. 


Malmaison  Carnations. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  able  articles  appearing  in  these 
co  umns  on  the  cultivation  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  as  I 
rlfZe  Poetised  successfully  for  a  number  of  years  a  somewhat 
metllod  of  cultivation— a  method  suitable  for  those 

lln  °  + n0t  ■n.luc'*:l  frame  room  to  layer  them  and  no  special 

:  house  to  grow  them  in.  ’  1 

\  the  beginning  August  I  select  the  strongest  and  best 

'  wnv  tvT  youn2  £row1:h  f°r  cuttings  ;  very  much  depends  on  the 
'  rooted  c>Se  C,ftlngS  are  made  whether  they  will  be  successfully 


The  stem  should  be  cut  clean  through  close  up  to  a  node,  where 
the  stem  is  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard  ;  the  two  leaves  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  cut  surface  should  not  be  cut  off  where  they 
spring  from  the  stem,  but  peeled  off  with  the  hand  down  to 
the  base  of  the  cutting.  If  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  their  bases 
are  left  enveloping  the  cutting  like  a  sheath,  at  the  node  where 
the  roots  are  to  be  formed,  preventing  the  formation  of  roots 
round  the  edge  of  the  cut  surface,  causing  the  many  disap¬ 
pointments  that  take  place  in  striking  Carnation  cuttings.  Only 
the  two  lower  leaves  are  removed ;  they  are  then  placed  four 
or  five  round  the  edge  of  4in.  pots  filled  with  a  compost  of  leaf 
mould  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  rough  sand  placed  on  the  surface  to  prevent  decay 
at  the  neck  of  the  cutting,  and  to  be  carried  down  to  the  base 
of  the  cutting  by  the  dibber  to  assist  rooting.  The  pots  are 
then  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  but  not  kept  very  close.  Rooting  takes  place  in 
about  four  weeks ;  they  are  then  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  45  degrees  is 
maintained. 

In  February  they  are  potted  separately  into  3g  in.  pots  and 
returned  to  the  shelves  in  the  greenhouse  till  they  fill  their  pots 
with  roots,  when  they  are  potted  into  5  in.  and  5^  in.  pots,  using  a 
compost  at  both  pottings  of  half  rich  loam,  one-fourtli  old  horse 
droppings  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  riddle,  one-eighth  rough 
sand,  and  one-eighth  leaf  mould.  They  are  still  kept  on  the 
greenhouse  shelves  to  keep  them  as  stocky  as  possible,  and 
until  the  flower  buds  begin  to  show  colour,  when  they  are  re 
moved  to  more  shade  to  preserve  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible. 
Up  to  this  time  they  require  no  shading  as  far  north  as  For¬ 
farshire. 

After  flowering,  they  can  be  cut  down  to  the  lateral  growth 
and  wintered  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  little  heat,  and  kept 
as  airy  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  potted  on  into  a  size 
larger  pot  in  the  spring,  with  four  or  five  flowering  stems  for 
a  second  year’s  flowering. 

At  the  first  year’s  flowering  they  make  neat  plants  for  placing 
in  vases  for  room  decoration.  They  make  the  prettiest  plants 
if  none  of  the  flower  buds  are  removed  and  the  plants  sup¬ 
ported  with  an  unobtrusive  stake. 

With  the  above  method  of  cultivation,  neither  spot  nor  rust 
lias  put  in  an  appearance,  time  and  space  is  saved  in  their 
propagation,  space  is  saved  in  wintering  them,  and  at  least  90 
per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  will  root  and  make  strong,  sturdy 
plants.  W.  K. 


Clianfhus  Dampieri 

The  Australian  Glory  Pea  is  one  of  the  oldest,  showiest,  ancl 
most  beautiful  of  flowering  plants.  It  was  first  shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
meetings  in  1859,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  a 
distinction  it  rightly  deserved.  Although  this  plant,  possessing 
the  qualities  already  expressed,  is  not  met  with  so  often  as  it 
ought  to  be  (which  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  its 
rather  difficult  cultivation),  yet  anyone  seeing  the  lovely  group  at 
the  last  Temple  Show,  set  up  by  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Sons,  could 
not  help  expressing  their  admiration  in  regard  to1  the  plant’s 
decorative  qualities.  The  curious  shape  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  glowing  scarlet,  with  large  black  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  petals,  and  the  quantity  of  the  beautiful  silvery  foliage, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Although  seeds  will  germinate  freely  enough  and  the  seedlings 
grow  away  for  a  few  weeks,  they  soon  become  sickly,  and 
gradually  diminish  until  they  look  about  fit  for  the  rubbish  heap. 
But,  grafted  on  the  Colutea  arborescens  stock,  the  plant  does 
almost  all  that  is  desired  of  it,  the  method  usually  adopted  being 
as  follows  t—Seeds  of  the  Colutea  are  sown  singly  m  thumb- 
oots,  in  heat,  about  three  weeks  before  those  of  the  Clianth.us. 
By  this  the  stock  gets  a  little  firmer  to  work  upon,  and  grafting 
is  performed  when  the  seedling  Clianthus  have  developed  theii 
first  true  leaves.  A  very  sharp  knife  is  needful  for  this  very 
delicate  operation,  and  cleft  grafting  is  usually  adopted.  After 
the  operation  the  union  should  be  tied  with  some  soft  material, 
one  tm  being  quite  sufficient.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in.  a 
warm  house  until  a  union  is  effected,  which  may  be  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  after  which  the  plants  should 
be  gradually  brought  out  into  the  open  house,  and  finally  have 
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their  quarters  in  a  good  light  and  airy  position  of  the  green¬ 
house. 

It  will  be  found  when  the  plants  start  to  grow  after  grafting 
they  will  require  frequent  repottings,  A  check  should  always  be 
avoided  until  the  plants  have  made  sufficient  growth,  to  ensure  a 
good  display  of  flowers.  A  suitable  compost  for  potting  is 
fibrous  loam,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand  added,  using  plenty  of 
drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  when  potting,  which  should 
be  performed  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  fill  the  pots.  It  is  im- 
posible  to  give  a  stated  time,  as  some  of  the  plants  are  sure  to 
make  more  growth  than  others,  lienee  requiring  attention  first. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  transfer  some  when  big  enough,  “  say  when 
in  5-inch  pots,”  to  hanging  baskets.  The  plant  being  naturally 
of  a  trailing  habit,  shows  itself  off  to  far  better  advantage  when 
hanging  than  is  the  case  in  pots.  But,  of  course,  this  plan  is  no 
good  for  grouping,  and  when  in  pots  the  plants  require  some 
good  stiff  sticks  for  support,  as  it  will  be  found  the  growths  are 
very  brittle  and  need  such.  Liquid  manure  can  be  given  about; 
onice  or  twice  a  week,  when  the  plants  get-  well  established  with 
good  results,  although  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  it  too  strong, 
being  far  better  to  give  two  weak  waterings  than  one  strong  one. 
Although  this  plant,  is  not  very  subject  to  insect  pests,  a  sharp- 
look-out  should  be  kept,  for  red  spider,  which  puts  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  when  conditions  favour  it.  A.  H. 

Ivy  Grafted  on  Aralia  Sieboldi 

The  kinship  existing  between  the  Aralia  and  Hedera  (the  Ivy) 
permits  of  a  union  being  effected  with  ease,  and  if  a  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  be  available,  grace  and  dignity  are  also  secured 
after  the  growth  of  the  scion,  is  sufficiently  advanced.  In  order 
toattain  thist  result  the  stock  must  be  the  Aralia — either  tender 
or  hardy  varieties  will  suit,  but  as  the  Ivy  thrives  only  under 
cool  treatment  by  all  means  select  such  a  hardy  stock  as  A. 
Sieboldi.  Many  "persons  will  possess  numbers  of  these  which 
have  outgrown  their  usefulness  as  decorative  plants — long,  leggy 
things,  with!  bare  stems  and  only  a  cluster  of  leaves  at  the  top. 
When  the  objects  of  their  quondam  admiration  have  reached  this 
stage  of  decrepitude  many  people  throw  them  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  To  those  who  have  practised  this  summary  method  of  dis¬ 
posal  I  would  counsel  second  thoughts,  and  advise  them  to  grant 
a  new  lease  of  life  in  partnership  with  the  Ivy. 

I  have  found  the  early  part  of  next  month  a  good  time  to  per¬ 
form- the  operation  .of  grafting.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure 
moderately  strong  shoots  of  the  Ivy — say  about  the  thickness  of 
a  lead  pencil  and  two  or  three  inches. long.  It  is  not  necessary 
that. a.  growing  point  be  left.  A  shoot  answering  this  description, 
with  dormant  buds  or  short  side  growths,  is  most  suitable,  which 
prepare  by  slicing  both  sides  at  thick  end,  leaving  it  wedge- 
shaped.  Then  proceed  to  make  two  -or  more  incisions  on  the 
Aralia  stock,  according  as  its  thickness  will  permit  of  insertions, 
directly  under  the  tuft  of  leaves,  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
in  a  direction  slanting  inwards  and  of  sufficient  length  to  fit  the 
pieces  to  be  inserted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  outer  edges  of  both  sides  of  the  incised 
stock  will  not  fit  both  sides  of  the  wedge-pointed  scion,  the  stock 
being  thicker  than  the  scion,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  success, 
as.  if  the  outer  edges  correspond  exactly,  and  be  firmly  bound 
together  with  tying  material,  a  complete  union  will  take  place  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  inner  edges  in  process  of  time  will  gradually 
get  incorporated  with  the  tissue  of.  its  partner.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  may  say  the  upward  cut  in  the  stem  which  is  to  receive 
the  graft  is  probably  the  best,  as  no  sooner  has  it  begun  to  grow 
than  it  assumes  the  downward  habit,  whereas  if  the  downward 
cut  be  made  growth  is  naturally  upwards,  necessitating  some 
tying  in  as  growth  advances,  in  order  to  achieve  the  result 
desired,  viz.,  a  fine  pendent  drapery  of  Ivy  proceeding  from  the 
base  of  the  massive  crown  of  Aralia  leaves. 

If  some  contrast  of  colour  is  wanted  variegated  Ivy  should  be 
employed.  When  the  operation  is  completed  place  in  a  some¬ 
what  close  structure  for  several  weeks,  siiading  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  and  dewing  the  plants  overhead.  A  fine  appearance  is  not 
to  be  expected  for  the  current  season,  but  towards  autumn  of  the 
next  really  graceful  plants  can  be  formed,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  mansion  house,  either  stand¬ 
ing  on  high  pedestals  as  single  specimens,  or  what  is  probably  an 
ideal  place,  on  a  staircase  window  sill  ;  and  if  larger  plants  be 
desired  a  shift  into  bigger  pots,  as  growth  advances  makes  them 
errand  objects  in  a  mixed  collection  on  an  exhibition  table. 

°  Another  plan  can  be  tried  if  the  cultivator  wishes  only  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  Ivy,  by  beheading  the  Aralia  stems  altogether  and  cleft 


graft  the  Ivy  on  the  summit.  Treated  in  either  way,  these  hardy 
things,  which  withstand  a  deal  of  ill-usage,  deserve  a  place  in  any 
decorative  scheme,  and  are  a  source  of  interest  to  the  operator 
as  well,  without  casting  any  disparagement  on  the  merits  of  the 
regal  Palm  and  ornate  Fern,  which  are  rightly  considered  in¬ 
dispensable  in  any  work  of  adornment,  and  stand  in  no  need  of 
advocacy.  J.  M: 

July  16th,  1903. 

Gymnogrammes. 

Gymnogrammes  constitute  a  very  fascinating  genus  of  tropical 
Ferns.  Many  of  them  are  of  graceful  habit  and  of  considerable 
hardihood,  and,  if  inured  by  a  process  of  hardening  off,  they 
will  stand  in  good  condition  in  apartments  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  succeed  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the  stove  on  the 
sunny  side.  Afford  a  light  shading,  and  abundance  of  water 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  winter,  a  critical  time  for 
Gymnogrammes,  they  require  much  less  water.  The  condition 
as  on  the  dry  side  will  suit  them  well.  Water  must  not  be  alloweu 
to  stagnate  at  any  time,  and  to  secure  this  end  rather  small  size 
pots,  which  should  be  well  drained,  is  far  the  best  for  them.  The 
usual  compost  for  Ferns  will  be  found  suitable  for  them.  Loam, 
leaf  mould,  peat,  in  equal  parts,  witli  a  liberal  dash  of  silver 
sand,  will  be  found  suitable.  The  plants  must  not  be  syringed, 
or  the  farinose  pmwder  which  covers  the  under  surface  of  many  of 
them  will  be  dispersed  over  the  whole  plant,  rendering  them  very 
unsightly.  Many  of  the  varieties  vary  considerably  from  spores. 
Gymnogramme  calomelanos  is  the  most  remarkable  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  type  of  this  plant  produces  fronds  from  one  to  two 
feet  long,  eight  inches  in  width  at  the  base,  with  lobed  pinnules 
and  light  yellow  powder  slightly  dusted  on  the  under  side,  and 
will  grow  satisfactorily  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  gold  ferns  for  the  decoration  of  rooms.  The  variety 
Gymnogramme  calomelanos  chrysophylla  is  of  smaller  growth, 
densely  coloured  with  rich  yellow  powder  on  the  under  surface. 
It  is  a  dense  growing  plant  of  sturdy  habit.  Spores  of  this 
variety  generally  produce  plants  of  Gymnogramme  calomelanos. 
Gymnogramme  Aistoni  is  of  similar  habit  and  growth,  but  with 
incurved  pinnules,  a  condition  hardly  improving  the  plant  for 
decorative  purposes.  A  deal  of  interest  is  attached  to  the  plant 
owing  to  this  freak,  which  is  unique  in  Fern  life.  Gymnogramme 
calomelanos  Parsoni  is  an  instance  of  garden-raised  Gymno¬ 
grammes,  falling  short  of  decorative  effect,  the  heavily-powdered 
fronds  rendering  the  cresting  of  this  and  other  crested  Ferns  in 
the  genus  clubby  and  stunted  in  appearance,  as  they  show 
nothing  of  the  delicate  multified  tassels.  Of  other  crested  Ferns 
Gymnogramme  decomposita  is  a  fine  plant,  resembling  Gymno- 
gi^imme  calomelanos  in  form.  It  has  large  pinnules  with  white 
powder  on  the  under  side  of  the  fronds.  It  has  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  hard  wear  without  ill  effect, 
Gymnogramme  Pearcei  is*  of  taller  growth,  its  fronds  being 
broader.  Its  pinnules  being  larger  than  in  the  type,  it  attains 
a  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  and  carries  as  many  as  20  fronds. 

Gymnogramme  pulchella  produces  finely  divided  fronds  one 
foot  high,  triangular  in  form  and  densely  covered  with  white 
powder  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in 
condition  during  the  winter  months,  as  a  dose  or  two  of  water  will 
rot  the  roots-  ini  dull  weather,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  “draught  struck.”  The  variety  Gymnogramme  pul¬ 
chella  wettenlialliana  is  a  small  plant  with  heavily-crested  tips 
and  pinnate,  the  plant  being  almost  covered  with  whitish  yellow 
powder.  Gymnogramme  sulphurea  grows  a  foot  or  more  high ; 
its  fronds  are  spreading,  covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a 
coat  of  sulphur  yellow  powder.  The  pinnules  are  very  distant ; 
the  fronds  are  consequently  thin. 

Gymnogramme  sulphurea  grandiceps  has  the  tips  of  the  fronds 
heavily  crested.  Gymnogramme  trifoliata  grows  two  feet  or  more 
high,  with  trifoliated  and  narrowly  divided  pinnules,  which 
are  dusted  with  white  powder.  Among  other  Gymnogrammes  of 
less  decorative  importance,  but  which  are  interesting  from  their 
similarity  to  other  Ferns,  are  Gymnogramme  gracilis,  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  thin  form  of  Aspidium  aculeatum  and  Gymnogramme 
tomentosa,  with  hairy  stems  (rachises),  the  frond  habit  and 
pinnae  of  which  resemble  Pteris  longifolia,  J.  Beax. 

The  Gardens,  Cleveland  Lodge,  Great  Aytoij,  Yorkshire. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “W.  A.,”  for  his  article  on  “Choice  Bulbs  for 
Sheltered  Positions,”  page  643. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Rose  Muriel  Grahame. 

The  above  Tea  variety  is  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
was  first  put  into-  commerce  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons 
in  1896.  The  parent  has  globular  flowers  rather  high  in  the 
centre,  and  the  outer  petals  are  more  or  less  strongly  recurved 
at  the  edges,  showing  a  delicate  venation.  They  are  of  a  light 
rosy-fiesh  colour.  The  sport  Muriel  Grahame  only  differs  by 
having  pale  creamy  flowers  slightly  flushed  with  rose.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  constant  since  it  was  put  into  culti¬ 
vation,  as  the  flowers  frequently  turn  up  in  good  form  at  Rose 
shows.  Its  high  qualities  were  recognised  by  the  granting 
of  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  National  Rose  Society  when  it  came 
out  as  new.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
a  sport  from  an  old  and  well-known  Rose.  Not  all  sports, 
however,  that  make  their  appearance  are  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  even  when  the  parent  is  of  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  The  shade  of  colour 
usually  determines  the  quality  of  the 
sports,  as  they  seldom  differ  in  any  other 
respect  from  the  parent.  When  there  is 
a  mixture  of  various  colours  in  the  parent, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  prominence  is 
given  to  an  undesirable  shade  of  colour  in 
the  sport.  That  is  not  the  case,  however, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  shade  of  colour 
being  both  distinct  and  beautiful.  The 
plant  is  moderately  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  the  flower  is  very  handsome  at  all 
stages  of  its  development.  It  was  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  amateurs’  section 
at  the  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and  was  exhibited 
by  A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 

Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead.  Mr. 

Mease  is  best  known  as  a  grower  and  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  Chrysanthemums,  first  becom¬ 
ing  known  for  his  success  with  incurved 
varieties.  More  recently,  however,  he* 

Ins  shown  that  he  can  cultivate  any  of 
the  leading  forms  successfully,  and  has 
also  given  evidence  that  he  can  grow 
Roses  in  the  chalk  soil  of  Leatherhead. 

Both  of  the  premier  blooms  in  the 
amateurs’  classes  occurred  in  a  stand  of 
twelve — namely,  that  under  notice  and 
Bessie  Brown,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue. 

Lilium  Brown  ii. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about 
the  introduction  of  Lilium  Brownii,  but  it  has  been  attributed 
to  F.  E.  Brown,  a  nurseryman  of  Slough,  in  whose  catalogue 
the  name  appeared  in  1838  or  1839.  There  have  also  been 
great  doubts  as  to  the  specific  distinctness,  and  even  to  its. 
native  habitat.  It  is  still,  however,  referred  to  L.  japonicum  by 
!  the  “  Index  Ivewensis,”  although  the  Kew  “  Hand-list”  retains, 
it  as  a  distinct  species,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  with  two 
distinct  varieties. 

L.  japonicum  has  whitish-yellow  bulbs,  whereas  those  of  L. 
Brownii  soon  assume  a.  reddish-brown  tint  when  exposed  to 
light.  The  bulbs  are  also  peculiarly  formed,  being  narrower 
at  the  base,  widened  upwards,  and  suddenly  contracted  to.  a 
flat  top. 

The  buds  of  L.  japonicum  are  pale  green  tinted  with  brown, 
and  more  or  less  swollen  about  the  middle.  Those  of  L. 
Brownii  are  reddish-brown  or  claret,  inclined  to  purple  or  to 
chocolate  in  different  individuals.  The  buds  also,  are  nearly  of 
uniform  width,  becoming  gradually  thickened  towards  the  apex. 

When  first  expanding,  the  flowers  of  L.  japonicum  are  more 
or  less  of  a  decided  yellow  internally,  fading  gradually  to> 
cream.  When  the  flowers  of  L.  Brownii  expand, -the  interior 


is  a  creamy  or  even  a  light  greenish  tint  overlaying  the  white, 
but.  as  soon  as  fully  expanded  they  become  pure  white. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  upper  part  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  scattered  over  the  stem,  and  the  upper 
three  or  four  form  a.  whorl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flower.  A 
solitary  leaf  usually  comes  next  to  the  bloom,  as  will  be  seen, 
and  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  whorl,  but  has  been 
carried  up  the  stem,  leaving  a.  blank  on  that  side  of  the  whorl. 
The  number  of  leaves  in  this  whorl  (three  to  four)  evidently 
varies,  judging  from  the  cut  specimens  which  we  received  from 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,  and 
which  were  in  bud  at  the  time,  requiring  to  he  opened  in 
water.  The  photograph  was  taken  before  the  flower  had 
reached  the  final  stages,  and  although  it  shows  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  plant,  it  does  not  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  segments  of  the  flower  become  revolute  in  the  final 
stages  of  expansion.  As  will  be  seen  also,  the  edges  of  the 


three  outer  segments  are  white  on  the  back,  the  rest  of  that 
surface  being  as  deeply  coloured  as  any  we  have  seen.  The 
three  inner  ones  a-re  white  on  both  surfaces,  with  the  exception 
of  the  midrib,  so  strongly  developed  on  the  outer  face.  The 
dark  brownish-orange  stamens  make  a  very  strong  contrast 
with  the  beautiful  pure  white  of  the  inner  face  of  the  flower. 
Taking  it  altogether,  this  is  a  beautiful  Lily,  which  might  more 
often  be  seen  in  cultivation. 

The  usual  habit  of  the  plant  is  to  produce  only  one  flower  on 
a.  stalk,  but  sometimes  there  may  be  three  or  four  from  strongly 
grown  plants  under  cultivation.  Cultivation  has  the  effect  of 
altering  the  character  of  Lilies  considerably,  so  that  one  has 
sometimes  a  difficulty  in  determining  forms  or  varieties  which 
arise  in  gardens  if  their  origin  has  not  been  definitely  re¬ 
corded  somewhere. 

This  species,  seems  to  succeed  well  in  soil  of  a  varying  char¬ 
acter  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  possibly  will 
grow  it  successfully  in,  heavy  loam  ;  others  put.  it  in  light  soil, 
light  loam  overlying  chalk,  and  even,  in  sandy  peat.  One  of 
the  primary  conditions  is  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  that 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  maintained  by  adopting  some  means 
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whereby  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  shaded  from  direct 
sunshine  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Eulophiella  peetersiana. 

The  above  species  is  much  less  well  known  than  the  famous 
E.  Elizabethiae ;  nevertheless,  it  is  getting  spread  about  in 
gardens,  and  several  enthusiastic  Orchid  growers  have  been 
successful  in  flowering  it.  It  is  a  larger  plant  than  the  other 
species  we  have  just  named,  and  less  easily  accommodated  in 
the  matter  of  pot  room.  Tire  pseudo-bulbs  are  produced  on 
lono-  and  twisted  somewhat  climbing  rhizomes.  The  leaves 
are  2  ft,  to  4  ft,  in  length,  and  enclose  the  pseudo-bulbs  by  their 
sheathing  bases.  The  flower-stems  themselves  are  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  very  stout,  and  terminate  in  a  massive  raceme  of  flowers. 
The  sepals  are  bright  purple,  intensifying  towards  the  tips. 
The  petals  are  also  light  purple,  but  more  uniformly  coloured. 
The  lip  is  white,  with  a  purple  margin,  and  there  are  some 
streaks  of  orange  on  the  disc. 

It  was  introduced  from  Madagascar  a  few  years  ago,  and 
still  makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  Orchids  when  it  turns 
up  at  flower  shows.  On  the  21st  ult.  n  fine  spike  of  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  by  .T.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebeland,  S.  Woodford,  Essex. 

Our  photograph  was  taken  from  a  plant  which  bloomed  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  who  is  very  successful  with  a.  great  variety 
of  Orchids,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  small  or  so-called 
botanical  Orchids,  for  many  of  which  he  lias  received  Botanical 
Certificates  from  time  to  time. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

July  21st. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE 

Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis  Illuminator. 

The  parentage  of  this  fine  bigeneric  hybrid  was  C.  Warsce- 
wi’czii  x  L.  tenehrosa.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a.  deep 
purple,  shaded  with  bronze,  the  latter  colour  being  derived  from 
the. last-named  parent.  The  lip  has  an  intense  crimson  lamina 
and  deep  purple'  tube,  the  crimson  of  the  lamina  running  down, 
to  the  base  of  the  tube  inside.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedinm  Ultor. 

The'  parentage  in  this  case'  was  C.  lawreuceanum  x  sander- 
ianum,  the  last-named  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  upper 
sepal  is  yellow  and  lined  with  crimson  or  black.  The  petals 
are  linear,  archin®  and  drooping,  and  dusky  yellow,  with  black 
spots'  all  over  them.  The  lip  is  nearly  of  a.  uniform  rich 
brown.  The  form  of  the  flower  has  been  very  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  pollen  parent,  especially  in  the  great  length  of 
the  sepals.  Award  of  Merit  to'  Messrs,  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Cirrhaea  warreana. 

The  small  flowers  of  this  rare  and  curious  Orchid  have  green 
sepals,  and  the  petals  are  haired  with  dark  purple.  Botanical 
Certificate  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Calochortus  pulchellus  verus. 

The  flowers  of  this  form  are  greenish  yellow,  not  so  bright- 
as  those  of  the  plant  usually  seen  under  the  name  of  C.  pul¬ 
chellus,  but  the  plant  appears  to  be  more  robust  and  the 
flowers  more  numerous.  Award  of  Merit, 

Asparagus  plumosus  cristatus. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  variety  is  that  all  of  the 
branches,  and  especially  the  main  stems,  form  a-  big  tassel  or 
crest  at  the  apex,  recalling  what  takes  place  in  Adiantum 
cuneatum  grandiceps.  Hitherto  the  plant  has  remained  dwarf, 
say  about  15  in.  in  height,  and  if  it  always  remains  like  this 
it  should  prove  a  pretty  and  useful  subject  for  table  decoration. 


Award  of  Merit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Lilium  elegans  Peter  Barr. 

The  most  striking  features  of  this  variety  are  the  great  size 
of  the  bloom,  and  their  rich  golden-apricot  colour.  See 
another  column  for  a  fuller  description,  under  the  heading  of 
Lilium  elegans,  together  with  an  illustration.  Award  of  Merit 
to'  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Begonia  Marie  Bauchett. 

A  full  description  of  this  tuberous  variety  will  be  found  on 
page  637,  and  an  illustration  on  page  641.  Award  of  Merit 
to  W.  Green, well,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  Marden 
Park,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 

Nymphaea  gigantea  Hudsoni. 

When  this  was  originally  introduced  from  Australia  it  was 
described  as  a  Water  Lily  that  would  rival  the'  Victoria  regia 
in  the  size  of  its  blooms.  This  we  think  it  quite  capable  of 
doing.  The.  large  light  blue  flowers  of  the  type  are  carried 
clear  above  the  water  on  a,  stout  scape.  The  variety  under 
notice  is  a  seedling,  and  differs  from  the  type  in  having  larger 
flowers  of  a  darker  blue  colour.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson)  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  W. 

Nephrolepis  Fosteri. 

The  fronds  of  this  beautiful  and  striking  Fern  are  simply 
pinnate  as  far  as  the  lower  half  of  the  pinnae  are  concerned. 
Then,  the  pinnae  are  again  pinnate  on  the  upper  or  apical 
half.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  and  seems  to 
Ire  due.  to.  a  secondary  growth  that,  takes  place  after  the  frond 
has  once  been  developed.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  twice- 
divided  portion  of  the  pinnae  is  a  paler  green  hue  than  the 
rest.  The  lower  part  of  each  pinna  is  oblong,  with  an  auricle 
on.  the  upper  side  at  the  base.  Award  of  Merit  to>  Messrs.  J. 
Hill  and  Son,  Bar  row  field  Nursery,  Lower-  Edmonton. 

Pteris  metallica. 

The  fronds  of  this  Fern  are  bipinnate  in  the  lower  portion 
and  pinnate  upwards,  the  pinnae  being  broad,  leathery,  of  a 
rich  green  arrd  shining  rrretallic  hue.  In  general  structure  it 
resembles  P.  umbrosa.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Melon  President  Loubet. 

Concern, ing  the  precise  shape  of  this  Melon  we  are  unable  to 
state,  seeing  that  most  of  it  had  disappeared  before  we  saw 
it.  Judging  from  this,  we  calculate  that  the  flavour  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  Certainly  it  was  very  juicy,  and  very  highly  col¬ 
oured,  even  for  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon.  Award  of  Merit  to 
F.  H.  Hawkes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Snell),  Famley  Hall, 
Otley,  Yorks. 

The  Loganberry. 

Tire  fruits  of  this  American  Bramble  are  lj  in.  to  11,  in.  in 
length,  arid  of  a,  dark  dull  crimson,  while  the  flavour  is  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  pleasantly  acidulated.  The  fruits  have  an  im¬ 
posing  appearance,  arid  if  freely  produced  in  this  country 
would  be  worthy  of  attention  as,  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list 
of  dessert  fruits.  First-class  Certificate  to'  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 


Trees  for  the  Cape. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  informed 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  issued  regulations 
prohibiting  the  introduction  into  that  colony,  except  by  sea  or 
by  post,  of  trees,  plants,  and  portions  thereof,  and  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds  grown  elsewhere  than  in  South  Africa.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  absolutely  forbidden  to  import  Grape  Vines,  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  fruit  thereof  ;  and  from  Januay  1st,  1904,  Peach  Stocks 
and  Peach  stones.  After  that  date  the  importation  of  any  fruit 
tree  or  portion  thereof  (with  the  exception  of  fruit,  seed,  seedling 
stocks  for  budding  or  grafting  purposes,  and  blight-proof  stocks 
for  Apples)  will  be  allowed  only  by  special  permission  from  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture  at  Cape  Town. 
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Lilium  Elegans. 

As  a  species,  L.  elegans  has  been  most  confused  with  L. 
thunbergianum,  but  the  latter  is  merely  a  synonym,  and  there 
are  several  others  besides.  The  stem  grows  about  1  ft,  high, 
and  is  thickly  clothed  with  leaves  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  which  are  live  to  seven  nerved,  and  2  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
the  upper  ones  being  shorter.  Usually,  the  stem  terminates 
in  a  solitary  dower,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  more. 
The  flower  is  usually  3  in.  to  34  in.  long,  when  fully  developed 
measuring  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  expanse,  orange-red  in  colour,  and 
slightly  lamellated  and  papillose  near  the  base,  with  occasion¬ 
ally  a  few  crimson  spots.  Except  in  the  matter  of  height,  this 
strongly  recalls  L.  dauricum,  the  strong-growing  red  Lily  from 
Siberia,  but  the  flower  is  much  less  lamellated  than  in  that 
species,  and  usually  hasi  a  more  refined  appearance. 

About  the  first  week  in  July  is  the  usual  time  for  its 
commencing  to  flower. 

L.  e.  Peter  Barr. 

L.  elegans  is  a  very  variable  species  of  Japanese 
Lily,  and  many  varieties  of  it  have  been  named,  but  as 
far  as  we  have  seen  the  new  L.  e.  Peter  Barr  is  the 
largest  of  them.  Ther  flowers  measure  7  in.  across, 
without  being  spread  out,  but  the  individual  segments 
are  4-4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  the  inner  ones  in  the  finer 
forms  at  least  2  in.  across.  The  flowers  vary  sorne- 
what  from  different  bulbs  in  the  breadth  of  the  seg¬ 
ments.  Those  of  the  plant  we  have  figured  -were  of 
the  dimensions  given.  This  flower  we  had  from  Messrs. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  Ring  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  As  recorded  in  another  column,  the  variety 
was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  21st  ult.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit,  Thei  colour  was  of  a  rich 
golden-apricot,  flushed  with  orange  and  having  a.  few 
crimson  spots  below  the  middle.  Like  most  of  the 
varieties  of  this  species,  the  stems  are'  dwarf  and  densely 
covered  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves. 

The  various  forms  of  L.  elegans  come  into  bloom 
during  the  month  of  July,  but  the  new  variety,  judging 
from  its  behaviour  this  year,  at  least,  is  about  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  thus  tending  to  keep  up  a  succession. 

L.  e.  bicolor. 

This  is  even  more  leafy  than  in  the  type,  the  leaves 
being  narrow  and  crowded  upon  the  stem  to  the  number 
of  forty.  Tire  special  feature  of  the  variety  is  that 
the  flowers  have  two  colours  on  each  segment,  the 
centre  being  yellow,  with  a  broad  red  border  at  either 
side.  This  variety  also  has  the  recommendation  of 
broader  segments  than  in  most  of  the  old  varieties. 

The  inner  segments  measure  14  in.  to  If  in.  This  does 
not,  however,  equal  the  dimensions  of  L.  e.  Peter 
Ban-  in  its  best  form. 


large,  widely-opened  flowers  of  a  pure  lemon-yellow.  Not  all 
of  them,  however,  are  so  distinct  as  this,  as  some  of  the  forms 
placed  under  this  name  are  darker  in  colour  and  tend  towards 
L.  e.  armeniacum. 

L.  e.  fulgens. 

In  its  best  form  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  brilliant 
red,  almost  without  spots,  lamellae  or  papillae. 

L.  e,  venustum  macranthum. 

The  above  differs  from  the  typical  L.  e.  venustum  by  being 
larger,  of  a  more  decided  orange  or  orange-yellow,  with  a  few 
very  small  specks  a  little  above  the  base,  and  the  lamellae  are 
scarcely  at  all  pronounced. 

L.  e.  Alice  Wilson. 

In  this  we  have  a  rare  variety,  with  broad  segments  and  a 


L.  e.  alutaceum. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  varieties  that 
has  come  under  our  notice,  the  flowers  being  of  a.  beauti¬ 
ful  soft  apricot,  with  numerous  small  purple  spots:  below 
the  middle.  The  segments  in  this  case  seldom  measure  over 
1  in.  in  diameter,  the  other  measurements  being  in  proportion. 

L.  e.  armeniacum. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  most  refined,  perhaps,  of  the 
forms,  the  flowers  being  soft  orange-apricot,  without  spots  or 
lamellae.  The  segments'  are>  therefore  smooth  and  refined  in 
character. 

L.  e.  artrosanguineum. 

Usually  this  is  admitted  to  be1  the  best  dark  variety  in 
existence,  the  flowers  being  of  large'  size  and  rich  dark  blood- 
red,  with  numerous  small  black  spots  on  the  lower  half.  The 
lamellae  or  ridges  and  the  small  raised  points  or  papillae  seem 
to  be  as  strongly  developed,  if  not  more  so,  in  this  variety  than 
in  any  other,  although  they  are  not  by  any  means  highly  raised 
above  the  surface. 

L.  e.  citrinum. 

When  obtained  in  its  best  and  most  distinct  form  this  lias 


Lilium  elegans  Peter  Bark. 


beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour,  distinctly  spotted  on  the  lower 
half.  The  light  colour  of  the  segments  has  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  spotting  more  clearly  than  in  those  that  are  more 
highly  coloured. 

L.  e.  Van  Houttei. 

As  a  sub-variety  this  would  come  under  L.  e.  bicolor  in 
having  mere  than  one  colour  to  the  flower.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  deep  scarlet  or  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  tire 
centre,  this  sometimes  being  evident  also  at  the  tip  of  the 
segment.  It  is  a.  beautiful  variety,  but  appears  to  be  rare. 

L.  e.  Wilsoni. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  more  deeply  cupped  and  loss 
spreading  than  in  most  of  the  forms,  and  of  a  beautiful  apricot 
colour;  with  a.  broad  yellow  band  along  the  centre  of  the  seg¬ 
ments,  and  spotted  below  the  middle.  It  is  a  strong  growing 
variety  about  2  ft.  high,  with  usually  short  and  broad  dark 
shining  green  leaves. 
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L,  e.  biligulatum. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  reddish-brown,  with  a  few 
black  spots.  It  is  also  a  strong  growing  variety,  and  flowers 
early.  The  flowers  are  scarcely  so  handsome,  however,  as  in 
most  of  the  above-named  types,  if  broad  segments  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  quality  in  Lilies,  and  breadth  of  petal 
is  usually  reckoned  of  the  highest  importance'. 

L.  e,  Wallacei. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  of  a  bright  apricot',  with  a 
slight  suspicion  of  red  or  rose  over  the  other  hue.  It  blooms 
rather  late,  and  produces  one1  or  two  flowers  on  a  stem  having 
broad  imbricate  segments. 


Lady  Gardeners. 

I  strongly  advise  my  good  friend  Mr.  Burbidge  not  to  treat 
too'  lightly  the  incursions  of  women  into  the  long-cherished 
men's  domain  of  horticulture.  With  all  respect  for  the  younger 
generation  of  male  gardeners,  I  wish  I  could  see  in  them  that 
earnestness  and  determination  that  I  see  in  the  women  who 
become  students  in  such  institutions  as  the  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Swanley  and  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel  at  Reading, 
lie  may  take  it  from  me,  as  one  who  was  once  strongly  biassed 
against  women  in  gardening,  that  the  only  thing  women  lack 
is  physical  strength.  But  as  to  intelligence,  earnestness', 
patience  in  study,  perseverance,  and  in  desire  to  excel,  the 
women  I  have  seen  in  these  institutions  bid  fair  to  knock  young 
men  into1  cocked  hats.  Neither  lie'  nor  I  will  live  to  see  it, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  as  1  see  for  mysielt  on  every  hand, 
that  whilst  there  is  going  on  a  gradual  increase,  in  women’s 
stature — or  at,  least,  shall  1  say,  in  girls’ ? — the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  male  sex  is  to  deteriorate  or  become  shorter,  and 
titty  years  hence  there  may  be  seen  a  change  that  would  astonish 
some  of  the  old  ones  such  as  lie  and  1  should  be<,  could  ive 
come  to  life  just  then.  Girls  are  emancipating  themselves 
from  nursery  thraldom.  They  “  bike,”  they  play,  they  indulge 
in  athletics,  and  they  grow  strong. 

Now  as  to  attainments.  How  can  young  mem  hope  to  acquire 
all  descriptions  of  important  scientific  and  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  in  private  gardens  and  nurseries,  quite  untaught,  as  girls 
or  women  can  be  in  colleges  where  they  have  first-class  in¬ 
structors  of  all  descriptions  to.  assist  them?  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  practice  in  gardening  they  have  at  Swanley  so  capable 
a.  gardener  for  instructor  as  Charles  Herrin,  who  has  nothing 
of  the  charlatan  about,  him,  and  at  Reading  another  first-class 
gardener  in  William  Iggulden.  What  bead  gardener  in  any 
private  garden  is  there  who,  takes,  bis  young  men  in  band, 
treating  them  as  students,  as  the  men  I  have  named  do  the 
ladies  whom  they  instruct?  Almost  our  only  male  training 
school  or  garden  for  young  men,  as  such,  is  the  old  garden 
at  Chiswick.  Alas  that  it  be  so,  poor  old  ghastly  ruin  a 
disgrace  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  best  that 
is  possible  that  can  be  done  is  done  in  it  for  the  youths  there 
as  students  by  the  superintendent,  but  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  admirable  opportunities  for  practical  study  in  all 
branches  of  gardening  that  Swanley  College,  for  instance, 
offers.  }! 

1  was  there  not  long  since,  and  took  veiy  keen  notice  of  the 
sort  of  women  students  I  saw  there.  I  could  not  for  one 
moment  mistake  their  intensity,  their  determination,  their 
industry.  How  many  of  our  youths  would  like  to.  do  as  those 
girls  did  during  the  Strawberry  season,  turn  out  at  4  a.m.  to 
gather  the  fruit  for  that  morning’s  market,  or  he  up  at  6  a.m. 
and  outdoors  at  work?  As  a  rule,  even  when  their  ordinary 
day’s  work  was  over,  I  saw  them  at  6  p.m.  come  out  into 
their  own  plots,  carrying  cans  of  water,  hoeing,  digging,  tying 
up,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  work  with  gusto'.  Our  youths  would 
have  made  wry  faces  at  that,  and  would  have  been  off  to 
cricket  or  tennis.  Many  of  these  Swanley  girls  have  been 
tenderly  brought  up  also,  and  have  rich  parents.  But  they 
detest  the  useless,  aimless  lives  that  custom  would  force  upon 


them,  and  live  for  work  and  for  usefulness.  Really,  they 
mean  business. 

When  I  have  lectured  to'  the  students  whilst  the  college 
admitted  both  sexes,  I  found  the  men  careless,  inattentive,  and 
almost  contemptuous,  whilst  the  girls  took  notes  freely  and 
were  all  attention.  All  lecturers  there  say  the  same.  Now 
the  males  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  college  is  occupied 
by  women  solely.  The  head  is  Miss  Wilkinson,  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Metropolitan  Gardens  Association,  a  very  prac¬ 
tically-minded  and  earnest  lady  who  stands  no  nonsense  and 
thoroughly  means  business.  At  Reading  the  head  is  Miss 
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Edith  Bradley,  a  warm-hearted,  earnest  lady,  and  she  is;  ably 
seconded  by  Miss  Crooke,  a  most  practical-minded  aud  able 
lady,  with  whom  anyone  who.  pooh-poohs  the  lady  gardener 
student  would  do  well  to  have  a  little  straight  talk.  At 
Swanley  on©  sees  no  foolish  pride.  It  all  disappears  speedily, 
and  the  reality  of  life,  of  study,  of  work,  is  in  all  the  girls 
profoundly  evident.  Depend  upon  it,  the  woman  gardener  has 
become  a  permanent  fact.  A.  Dean. 


The  Duchess  of  Portland  opened  the  flower  show  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  People’s  Palace  and  East  London  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  at  Mile  End.  The  King  sent  plants  from 
Windsor,  and  Leopold  de  Rothschild  also  sent  some. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  Thyme  blows,  where  Oxlips  and  the  nodding  Violet  grows.” — Shakespeare. 


Weekly  Prize 


FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  Thu  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  item?  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  oardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared 


March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4  — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18  — CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23.— Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 


May  30. —Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 


June  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 

June  20.— Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

July  4.— Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 

aurantiaca  roezlii. 

July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  the 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 


Rack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  pres 
a  Coloured  Plate  of  BORONIA  HETEI 
riiYLLA. 


NEXT  MEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 

CAMPANULA  PERSICIFOLIA 

moerheimi. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


A  Substitute  for  Cotton. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
cur  Colonies.  Although  our  readers:  are  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  culture  of  Cotton, 
or  its  substitutes,  yet  some  of  them  do  grow 
Cotton,  plants  by  way  of  experiment  or  for 
demonstrating  what  the  different  forms  are 
like.  A  few  also  cultivate  the  Rhea  fibre 
plant,  particularly  in  the  economic  depart¬ 
ment  of  botanical  gardens.  Those  who  take 
charge  of  foreign  botanical  gardens  and 
stations  would  no  doubt  cultivate  the  plant 
largely  ;  at  least,  in  tropical  countries.  Mr.  D. 
Edwards-Radelyft'e  thinks  that  our  colonies 
should  take  up  the  cultivation  of  Ramie  for 
the  ‘production  of  fibre  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton,  so  that  we  might  be  thereby  inde¬ 
pendent  of  America  for  this  product,  where 
they  are  said  to  be  cornering  the  cotton 
trade.  Cultivators  in  several  of  our  warmer 
colonies  could  very  well  take  up  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  either  on  their  own  account.,  or 
with  State  support.  We  think  it  certainly 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  capitalists  to 
undertake  what  should  be  a  highly  profitable 
industry. 

The  plant  is  no  new  discovery,  for  Boeli- 
meria  nivea  has  long  been  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese,  and  is  known  as  China  Grass.  It  is 
a  native  of  various  parts  of  Tropical  Asia., 
including  China,  Assam,  and  some  of  the 
islands  lying  to  the  south  of  that  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Rami  or  Ramie  is  the 
name  given  [to  that  variety  of  the  plant 
named  B.  n.  tenacissima.  The  China  Grass 
has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  the  Rheea 
of  Assam,  under  which  name  the  writer  of 
the  letter  speaks  of  it,  spelling  it  Rhea.  The 
Chinese  get.  three  crops  of  this  annually,  the 
second  being  the  best,  because  it  fumishesi 
veiy  fine  fibre,  from  which  fabrics  can  be 
made  rivalling  the  very  best  French  cambric. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  this  fibre  has 
double  the  tenacity  of  Russian  Hemp,  and 
possibly  the  fibres  experimented  with  would 
be  obtained  from  the  variety  named  B.  n. 
tenacissima,  technically  known  as  Rami. 


Those  who  have  made  experiments  upon 
this  find  that  the  fibre  varies  in  quality 
according  to  the  rapidity  or  vigour  with 
which  the  stems  are  grown.  Thus  shoots 
which  are  produced  during  the  early  part,  of 
the  season,  when  the  temperature  is  not  veiy 
high,  are  somewhat  coarser,  hut,  could  be 
utilised  for  the  production  of  canvas,  sails, 
ropes,  and  other  things  of  that  character. 
Succeeding  crops  from  the  same  plants  grow 
more  rapidly  and  produce  finer  fibre,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  stems. 

The  writer  suggests  that  the  Government 
should  provide  seeds  or  plants,  set  up  de>- 
cortication  or  degumming  stations,  or,  what 
is  even,  better,  they  might  encourage 
capitalists  to  form  syndicates  by  giving  a 
bonus  on  the  amount  produced.  These 
stations,  he  thinks,  would  he  highly  profit¬ 
able',  because  the  fibre  could  be  extracted  in 
the  form  of  fillase,  which  would  be  easily 
packed  and  carried  by  contrast  with  the 
stems  as  a  whole.  With  proper  machinery 
the  waste  products  could  also  be  made  useful, 
including  the  gum,  the  fibre  of  the  leaves, 
and  small  shoots,  which  could  be  made  into 
paper  pulp,  as  it  commands  a-  high  price, 
and  forms  high  quality  paper.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturers  were  to  prepare  the  fibre  in  the 
colonies,  it  could  be  sent  over  here  and  used. 

The  writer  mentions  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  fibre,  which  he  calls  the  textile 
of  the  future.  Some  of  these  possibilities 
are  that  it  is  much  stronger  than  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.,  has  a  longer  staples  is  easily 
grown  in  any  zone  where  agriculture  is  pos¬ 
sible;  the  fibre  is  of  a  lustrous  appearance, 
resembling  silk,  does  not  readily  rot,  is  non- 
elastic,  SO'  that  it  can  be  used  in  hundreds 
of  cases  where  articles  have  to  he  frequently 
iu  water.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  cotton,  wool,  .flax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
even  silk,  in  articles  of  commerce,  and  may 
be  used  in  'a  great  variety  of  ways  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  writer  also  describes 
it  as  an  ideal  hygienic  clothing. 

We  have  not  mentioned  a,  tithe  even  of  the 
use®  to  which  it  can  be  put,  but  as  Rami 
is  no  new  industry,  and  has  long  been  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  textile,  we  are  surprised 
that  it  has  not  been  long  ago  taken  in  hand 
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by  agriculturists  in  our  colonies.  We  should  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  State  Commissioner  for 
he  West  Indies,  for  his  consideration  as  to  what  might  be 
done  with  it  in.  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Edwards-Radclyffe,  25, 
Birchington  Road,  West  Hampstead,  London,  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  offers  his  services,  to  share  in  the  profit  or  otherwise  of 
the  industry  as  the  case  may  be. 

Bradford  Scientists  at  York.j 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month  the  members  of  the 
Bradford  Scientific  Association  paid  a  visit  to  the  well-known 
gardens  and  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  bon, 
Limited,  York,  and  to  the  laboratories  of  the  recently  formed 
British  Botanical  Association.  Though  this  association  was 
passed  in  review  some  months  ago,  its  aims  and  objects  have 
most  probably  been  forgotten  by  most  of  our  readers. 

We  must  first  of  all,  however,  refer  to  the  visit  of  the 
Bradford  people  to  the  famous  alpine  garden  of  Messrs.  Back¬ 
house.  The  firm  originally  established  a  nursery  within  the 
walls-  of  the  city  until  they  were  compelled  to  find  ground 
elsewhere',  owing  to  the1  old  railway  station  being  constructed 
on  the  site.  This  was  about,  sixty  years  ago,  when  they  found 
fresh  ground  for  the  nursery  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the 
city  on.  the  Acomb  Road.  At  that  time  the  land  in  this 
vicinity  was  practically  in  the  country,  but  the  city  has  now 
advanced  up  this  road  until  the  houses  have  crowded  rather 
closely  upon,  the  nurseries  again.  Owing  to-  this,  the  firm  pro¬ 
cured  a  new  site  in  a  less  smoky  district  at  Cattal,  half  way 
on  the  road  to*  Harrogate.  The  alpine  garden  in  the  Acomb 
Road  has  been  retained,  and  has  been  for  many  years  widely 
known  all  over  the  country,  and  is  the  goal  to  which  many  a 
pilgrimage  is  made. 

The  original  portion  of  the  alpine  garden  was  commenced 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  until  it  now  occupies  1  \  acres  of  ground,  covered 
with  rocks,  pools,  and  other  accessories  of  a  first-class  alpine 
garden.  Owing  to  its  long  establishment,  many  of  the  flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  Ferns  have  sown  themselves  naturally  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  rockwork,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
establish  themselves:,  thereby  producing  a  natural  and  pic¬ 
turesque  effect.  After  thoroughly  examining  all  parts  of  the 
rock  garden  the  party  visited  the  laboratories  of  the  British 
Botanical  Association. 

The  new  project  has  been  taken  under  the  aegis  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse  in  order  to  offer  it  a.  fair  share  of  assistance.  The 
establishment,  however,  is  on  an.  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
basis.  Its  origin  wa,s  due  to-  the  botanical  professors  of  Owen’s 
College,  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Butt,  then  demonstrator  in, 
botany,  undertook  to  organise  an  institution  as  a  help  to 
botanical  study.  It  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

The  reason  for  this  establishment  was  that  teachers  of  botany 
had  long-  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  material  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes.  As  a  rule,  the  classes  on  botany  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  are  most  actively  carried  on  in  winter,  when  plants,  to 
demonstrate  various  natural  orders,  are  difficult  to  procure. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  as  we  have  ourselves  experienced.  One  of  the 
special  and  most  interesting  branches  of  the  work  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  preservation  and  production  of  objects  for  nature 
study  in  museums. 

The  old  method  of  preserving  plants  for  future  use  and 
reference  was  to  press  them  between  sheets  of  paper,  so  as  to' 
abstract  the  moisture.  This  mi<rht  have  been  suitable  enough 
in  its  way  for  botanists  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with 
plants  in  this  form,  but  it  takes  an.  experienced  eye  to  under¬ 
stand  them  when,  preserved  in  this  fashion.  Students'  can, 
only  partly  guess  at  the  habit  of  the  plant,  while  the  leaves 
and  their  forms  may  be  plain  enough.  The  flowers  of  such 
plants,  being  pressed  fiat  and  veiy  often  wanting  in  colour, 
could  seldom  afford  students  any  idea-  of  the  form  of  the  flower, 
much  less  its  technical  structure.  By  the  new  process  the 


association  is  able  to  preserve  the  form,  colour,  and  natural 
appearance  of  the  plants  and  their  flowers. 

These,  of  course,  cannot  be  stored  away  in  cabinets  like  dried 
specimens,  but  as  their  object  is  for  ocular  demonstration  they 
are  intended  for  mounting  in  cases,  so  that  the  students  of  a 
class  can  see  at  a  glance  the  general  form  and  structure  of 
the  flowers  as  if  they  were  growing  naturally.  Tire  associa¬ 
tion.  also-  intends  to  have  collectors  abroad,  by  which  tropical 
and  other  subjects  may  be  placed  in  stock  for  the  use  of  their 
own  or  other  museums. 


Boronia  heterophylla. 

(See  Supplement.) 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  one  species  of  Boronia 
has  attained  a  popularity  to  which  few  of  the  others  can  lay 
claim.  This  is  B.  heterophylla,  a  dwarf  shnrb,  native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,,  and  suitable  for  cultivation  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  in  a  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory.  As  a  market  plant, 
however,  rt  is  much  more  extensively  grown  than  any  other 
in  cultivation.  For  this  purpose  it  must  necessarily  be  grown 
in.  pots,  and,  being  of  easy  culture,  it  can  be  grown  to  market 
size  in  the  course  of  two  years  from  cuttings.  During  the 
summer  months  it  can.  also  be  accommodated  in  pots  in  the 
open,  air,  so  that  the  wood  becomes  well  ripened  and  in  a  fit 
condition  to  flower  freely  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  species  forms  a,  dwarf  and  slender-growing  twiggy  shrub, 
bearing  a,  profusion  of  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
along  the  slender  shoots  that  have  just  recently  been  made  and 
matured.  These  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  or  carmine,  bell- 
sliaped,  drooping,  and  give  the  plant  a  pretty  appearance,  not 
from  their  individual  size,  but*  by  reason  of  their  numbers,  as 
distributed  over  a  bushy,  well-grown  plant. 

The  leaves'  themselves  are  variously  pinnate,  the  lower  ones 
having  the  most  numerous  pinnae,  while  towards  the  end  of 
the  shoots  the  pinnae  may  be  le-ss  numerous,  or  the  whole  leaf 
more  or  less  entire.  That  is>  the  meaning  of  the  specific  name, 
the  variation  of  the  leaves  giving  rise  to-  heterophylla ;  that , 
is,  variable  leaved.  Our  coloured  plate  was  prepared  from  a 
specimen  supplied  us  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  who  grow  this  species  in  large  quan¬ 
tity. 

The  species  is  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  ;  that  is,  when  it  is  just  sufficiently  firm  to  callus 
and  emit  roots  under  artificial  conditions  without  damping  off. 
A  compost  is  made  up  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  and  a  little 
peat,  with  which  well-drained  and  clean  pots  are  filled,  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sharp*  sand.  The  cuttings  should  be 
firmly  inserted,  and  well  watered  down  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in.  a, -propagating  case,  or 
merely  covered  by  a  handliglit  or  bell-glass  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  cultivator.  A  high  temperature  is1  un¬ 
necessary,  so  that  a  house  having  a,  temperature  similar  to 
that  of  a  greenhouse  in  summer  would  be  quite  warm  enough 
for  rooting  the  cuttings  of  this  and  other  species. 

Shading  during  the  brighter  parts  of  the  day  will  be*  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prevent  flagging  until  the  cuttings  have  callused  and 
established  a,  connection  with  the  soil  sufficient  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  moisture.  If  covered  with  a  bell-glass  or 
anything  that  will  keep1  them  similarly  close,  this  must  be 
taken  off  every  morning  and  wiped  dry  to  prevent  drip,  other¬ 
wise  the  cuttings  may  be  liable  to  damp  off. 

As  soon  asi  the  cuttings'  are  rooted  they  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  thumb  pots.  At,  this  time  the  baby  plants  are  very 
small,  even  if  they  have  made  some  growth  after  being  rooted. 
After  they  have  made  a  season’s  growth  they  may  be  cut  down 
pretty  close  to  the  base,  just  leaving  a,  small  portion  of  each 
shoot  of  the  previous  year  to  give  rise  to -a,  number  of  branches 
that  will  form  a  close  and  bushy  specimen  when  the  next 
season’s  growth  has  been  completed.  It  may  be  necessary — 
and  frequently  is — in.  the  early  stages  to  pinch  the  plant 
several  times  in  order  to  ensure  a  bushy  habit  by  laying  a 
proper  foundation  for  the  same  while  the  plant  is  still  dwarf. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Haemanthus  Katherinae. 

A  handsome  species,  closely  allied  to  H.  multiflora,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  nervation,  of  its  leaves,  and  the 
proportion,  in  length  of  its  tube  to  limb  of  corolla.  Its  larger 
leaves,  whose  sheaths  form  an  erect  stem,  have  a,  blade  measur¬ 
ing  frequently  10  in.  to  12  in.  long,  by  i  in.  broad.  The  flower- 
scape  is  stout,  green,  spotted  brown,  bearing  a  terminal  umbel 
7  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  of  many  scarlet  flowers,  which  have 
a.  cylindrical  tube  about  1  in.  long,  spreading  segments  and  con- 
spicuous  stamens  with  linear  greenish  anthers.  It  forms  a 
showy  pot  plant  for  an  intermediate  house.  Native  of  South 
Africa. 

Spiraea  palmata, 

So  named  on  account  of  its  palmate  leaves,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  hardy  plants;  the  crimson-purple  off  its 
corymbose  heads  of  flowers  contrasts  so  well  with  its  handsome 
foliage  and  appearing  very  conspicuous  when  planted,  as  it 
delights  to  be  in  a  moist,  shady  position.  Native  of  Japan. 

Cattleya  Warscewiczii. 

One  of  the  largest  flowered  of  the  labiata  group,  forming  a 
handsome  and  showy  plant,  chiefly  distinguished  .by  its  longer 
lip,  the  anterior  lobe  of  which  is  broader  and  more  spreading, 
whilst  the  apicul  sinus  is  deeper  than  in  most  of  the  other  forms. 
Its  flowers  are  7  in.  to  9  in.  across,  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  rosy  mauve ;  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  sub- 
pandurate  lip  rich  crimson,  purple,  and  disc  white,  sometimes 
pale  yellow. 

Crossandra  undulaefolia. 

A  handsome,  free-flowering  stove  plant,  which  in  small  pots 
furnishes  suitable  material  for  side  stages.  The  genus  is 
closely  allied  to  Aphelandra,  which  it  resembles  in  habit  and 
inflorescence.  An  erect  shrub,  having  the  lower  leaves  in 
whorls,  those  on  the  flowering  stem  being  opposite,  whose  wavy 
or  undulate  margins  gave  rise  to  the  specific  name.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  dense,  short,  square  spikes  of  a  rich, 
reddish  orange.  Native  of  Malava  and  India. 

Erauthemum  tuberculatum. 

A  small,  slender,  very  profusely-flowered  stove  shrub, 
copiously  branched,  with  opposite  or  subverticillate,  tubercu- 
lated  branches.  Its  leaves,  §  in.  to  1  in.  long,  are  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers.  The 
flower,  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  consists  of  a  filiform  tube  and 
sub-bilabiate  limb  of  five  patent,  ovate  segments.  Plants  of 
this  species,  in  5-in.  pots,  form  useful  material  for  room  decora¬ 
tion,  giving  a  light  and  graceful  effect.  Native  country  un¬ 
known. 

Scutellaria  Ventenatii. 

By  reason  of  the  rich  colour  of  its  deep,  bright  scarlet  flowers 
this  plant  gives  a  brilliant  effect  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
either  in  large  or  small-sized  pots  it  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Generally  speaking,  it  closely  resembles  some  of  the  Salvias. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  elongated,  slender-stemmed 
racemes,  suited  for  cutting,  are  tubular,  the  tube  being  mode¬ 
rately  long  and  dilated  upwards.  Native  of  Colombia. 
Amasonia  calycina. 

A  splendid  addition  to  our  stove  plants,  which,  besides  being 
beautiful  in  flower,  a  state  it  maintains  for  fully  two  months, 
has  the  additional  virtue  of  being  highly  ornamental  for  some 
time  afterwards  by  the  bright  golour  of  its  floral  bracts. 
Beyond  this,  it  is  amenable  to  the  cultivators’  art,  so  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  flower  in  succession.  Raceme  6  in.  to 
12  in.  long,  curved,  bearing  tubular,  whitish,  noding  flowers 
2  in.  long,  the  calyx  of  which  is  scarlet,  in  the  axils  of  pubes¬ 
cent,  bright  red,  leaf-like  bracts.  Native  of  British  Guiana. 

Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevantii. 

A  well-flowered  specimen  of  this,  the  largest  flowered  ot 
climbing  plants,  is,  despite  its  malignant  odour,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  widely  diffused,  both  an  imposing  and  attractive 
-  plant.  The  flowers,  in  their  unopened  state,  are  interesting, 


being  bent  like  a  siphon  in  the  tube,  whilst  the  limb  is  thrown 
back  so  that  it  resembles  the  position  of  a  Pelican’s  head  whilst 
resting;  hence  the  name,  ‘‘Pelican  blower.”  Flowers  very 
large  creamy-white  and  brown,  having  a  dilated,  contracted 
tube  and  a  long-tailed,  cordate-ovate  limb,  the  centre  of  which 
has  a  blood-purple  blotch.  A  stove  climber,  which  delights  in 
a  moist  atmosphere.  Native  of  Guatemala. 

Backhousia  myrtifolia. 

A  pretty  greenhouse  shrub,  which,  besides  flowering  at  a 
period  when  this  class  of  plant  is  somewhat  scarce,  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  flowers  in  a  small  state.  The  flowers,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Myrtle,  being  small,  white,  and  possessing  an  amount  of  con¬ 
spicuous  stamens,  which,  along  with  the  petaloid,  nearly  white 
calyces,  are  the  prominent  parts  of  the  flower,  the  white  petals 


being  small  and  inconspicuous.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  terminal  and  lateral  corymbs,  and  have  a  light, 
feathery  appearance.  Native  of  Australia. 

Notospartium  Carmichaeliae. 

A  monotypic  plant,  endemic  to  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the  flora. 
Where  it  stands  the  severity  of  our  winters,  it  forms  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs.  It  forms  a 
medium-sized  shrub,  with  cord-like,  weeping,  green  branches, 
the  nodes  of  which  are  marked  by  minute  scales.  Flowers  of 
a  pink-purple  hue  are  very  abundantly  borne  on  subsessile 
racemes  2  in.  long,  each  being  in.  long,  and  pea-shaped,  the 
standard  being  obcordate  and  streaked  with  red. 

Spiraea  nobleana. 

Closely  resembling  Douglasi,  of  which  by  some  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  variety,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  more  lax  panicle 
of  purplish  flowers.  With  its  varieties,  of  which  superbetuli- 
folia  may  be  specially  mentioned,  it  forms  a  rich-coloured, 
showy,  hardy-flowerng  shrub.  Native  of  California. 
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Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

Some  little  time  a.go  we  had  a  run  through  the  hothouses  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  and 
noted  some  of  those  things  which  have  been  very  successful 
this  year. 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  culture 
of  a.  form  of  Victoria  reigia  known,  as  the  Begent’s  Park  variety. 
It  has  been,  grown  in  the  gardens  for  the'  last  twenty  years  or 
SO',  having  been  saved  from  seeds  of  their  own  plants.  The 
young  leave®  are  quite  red  or  brownish-red  until  they  are  So¬ 
ft,  in  diameter  at.  least.  It  has  made  very  vigorous  growth  this 
year,  and  had  produced  three  flowers  the  other  week,  and  no 
doubt  bjr  this  time  several  others  will  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  This  is  a  success  that  every  cultivator  cannot  ensure. 

In.  the  same  tank  are  many  other  plants,  including  Eichomia 
azurea,  which  fills  a.  large,  space  in  one  corner  and  flowers 
splendidly.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  plant  had  fifteen, 
spikes  of  its  large  blue  flowers.  In  another  part  of  the  tank 
is  a  fine  floating  mass  of  E.  speciosa.  of  ■much  taller  growth. 
The  stalks  of  the-  leaves  are  very  much  longer,  and  the  flower- 
spike  carried  on  a  stem  of  3  ft.  high. 

In,  the  centre  of  the  tank  are  some  fine  plants  of  Musa 
Cavendishi  rubra,  the  young  stems  and  foliage  being  tinted 
with  olive  brown  and  red.  The  most  important  fact  concern¬ 
ing  this  plant  was  that  a  sucker  was  developed  to  full  size,  and 
carried  a  spike  of  young  fruit,  in  the  course  of  eight  months. 
The  young  fruits  did  not  ripen  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  plant  bloomed  in  the  autumn,  when,  our  skies 
were  very  much  clouded.  Nevertheless,  the  plant  matured  a 
bunch  of  fruit  weighing  38  lb,  _  _ 

Very  interesting  and  equally  uncommon  in  gardens  is  Crin.um 
augustum,  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  tank,  with  its  roots 
just  dipping  into  the  water.  There  are  several  plants  in  the 
house,  but  the  largest  one  had  a  bulb  12  in.  long  or  more  and 
7  in.  in.  diameter,  being  like  an  enormous  or  titanic  thick- 
necked  Onion,  having  a  large  tuft  of  leaves  on  the  top.  Last 
year  the  big  bulb  produced  five  spikes,  each  carrying  three- 
dozen  blooms  in  an  umbel.  This  must  be  a  record,  for  twelve 
to  thirty  is  the  usual  number  for  this  species.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  dark  crimson  on  the  outside  of  the  segments  and  tube, 
while  the  interior  is  of  a  lighter  shade,  with  a  dark  band  down 
the  middle.  Crinum  Moored  also  flowered  recently,  with  its 
large  drooping  white  flowers,  having  a  rose  band  on.  the  back 
and  shining  through  on  the  white  face.  The  tube  of  each 
floiw.efl  is  6  in,  long  and  arching.  There  were  sixteen  of 
these  fine  flowers  on  a  scape  on.  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 

The  Egyptian  bearded  ltice  and  common  Bice  are  also.  grown 
in  this  tank.  A  fine  Cocoa-nut  tree  germinated  in  1900,  and 
the  leaves  are  now  fully  8  ft.  in  length.  The  tree  still  appears 
standing  on  the  end  of  the  nut  from  which  it  grew,  recalling 
the  behaviour  of  the  double  C'ocoanut,  the  nut  of  which  lasts 
in  good  condition  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum  flowered  well  some  time  ago,  Sagittaria 
montevidensis  keeps  on  flowering  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  flowers  arising  in  succession.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
three  velvety-brown  blotches.  The  Egyptian  paper  plant, 
Cyperus  Papyrus,  forms  an  immense  clump  10  ft.  high  at  one 
end  of  the  tank,  and  seems  thoroughly  at  home. 

Of  greater  botanical  interest  is  a,  fine  plant  of  Valisneria 
spiralis,  grown  in  a  small  tank  in  the  corner  of  this  same 
building.  The  water  Millfoil,  Myriophyllum  proserpina.coddes, 
keeps  the  previous  plant  company,  and  has  a  fine  appearance, 
owing  to  the  finely  cut  character  of  its  leaves. 

Some  Orchids  are  grown  on  the  side  shelves,  including  Cath 
leya  Mossiae  and  Cypripedium  Stonei.  Schomburgkia  tibi- 
cinis  wras  suspended  from  the  roof  on  a  piece  of  wood.  It 
was  late  for  the  Orchids  at  the  time  we  mention,  but  the  above 
three  were  in  bloom. 

A  considerable  number  of  Japanese  Ferns  have  found  their 
way  here  in  the  shape  of  baskets  and  various  other  designs. 
The  Fern  used  was  Davallia  bullata  Mariesii.  A  special  case 
is  employed  for  fhe  cultivation  of  the  Killarney  Fern,  Tricho- 
manes  radicans,  of  which  there  were  seven,  large  pans  and 


several  smaller  ones,  The  atmosphere  of  this  case  is  kept  in 
a  moist  condition,  so  that  the  fronds  of  the  Fern  appear  in  a 
dripping  condition,  yet  we  have  never  seen  a  larger  quantity  of 
it  in  one  house  in  finer  condition. 

In  another  house  we  noted  a  batch  of  seedling  Cannas,  some 
of  which  were  in  bloom,  carrying  large  golden-yellow  flowers. 
Erythrina  Crista-galli  was  flowering  freely  in  pots.  Another 
important  plant  annually  flowered  here  is  the'  night-flowering 
Cerus  grandiflorus,  which  flowers  regularly.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Elderbert  F.  Hawes  for  the  efficiency  with  which  he  keeps 
up  the  various  cultures  in  the  gardens  and  the  successes 
attending  the  same. 


Violas  and  Pansies  from  Rothesay. 

Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  senior  partner  in  the  well-known 
Scottish  firm  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Bothesay,  N.B.,  lias 
sent  the  writer  a  lovely  gathering  of  Violas  and  Pansies,  classes 
of  flowers  in  which  this  firm  have  done  universally  acknowledged 
meritorious  work.  Emma  Sophia  and  Mrs,  Macrae,  I  con¬ 
sider,  are  the  two  best  rayless  Violas  in  cultivation,  whilst 
Bethea  and  Duchess  of  York  are  the  two  best  rayed  sorb'. 
Both  have  excellent  habits,  which  make  them  suitable  for 
bedding  as  well  as.  for  exhibition.  General  Baden-Powell  is  an 
exceedingly  rich  yellow  for  exhibition.  Primrose  Dame,  Lady 
Margaret,  and  Mary  Robertson  are  primrose-coloured  flowers, 
the  first  being  an  A1  bedder. 

The  best  rich  deep  yellows  are  Bullion,  Ivlondyke,  and 
Kingcup,  the  first-named  being  a  good  old  standard  sort.  Blue 
Duchess  is  the  best  light  blue  variety  for  massing.  Lady 
Boberts  is  a  charming  flower,  white,  edged  pale  blue,  Flor.izel 
is  pale  lavender  in  the  mass,  It.  is  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Stewart’s 
fine  introductions.  Meteor  (Baton)  is  a  grand  large  rich  yellow 
of  perfect  habit,  and  of  high  exhibition  standard.  Endymion  is 
a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  self.  Mrs.  T.  W.  B.  Johnston,  raised 
by  Mr.  Kay,  of  Gargunnock,  has  the  upper  petals  mauve,  under 
petals  glossy  black,  blotched  with  mauve,  clean  lip  and  white 
brows,  a  large  and  telling  flower — one-  of  the  best  competition 
Violas  ever  raised.  Paragon — not  yet  sent  out — is  a.  rich 
deep  purplish-violet  flower  with  golden  eye.  How  fragrant  are 
these  Violas!  As  one  writer  poetically  puts  it,  “Violas 
resemble  a  spray  of  Western  Pine  in  having  a  beauty  and 
fragrance  all  their  own,” 

Some  flowers,  of  the  firm’s  new  Victoria  strain  of  fancy 
Pansies  are  a  great  acquisition,  presenting  blooms  of  huge 
size,  of  gorgeous  hue®,  and  of  brilliant  markings. 

A  cultural  note  may  fitly  close  these  brief  notes,  and  be  of 
practical  use  to.  those  concerned — and  they  are  many  in  these 
days.  The  best,  way  to  obtain,  carpets,  or  masses  of  Violas  is 
to  insert  cuttings  or  suckers  from  the  base  of  the  stems  in  a 
cold  frame  in  August  or  beginning  of  September.  Such  cut¬ 
tings  will  make  nice  plants  before  the  winter  sets  in.  In 
February  or  March  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  beds  9  in.  to  12  in.  apart  each  wTay.  Early  planting 
is  undoubtedly  the  best,  plan  in  the  southern  ancli  warmer 
countie®  of  England,  but  further  north,  the  end  of  March  may 
suffice,  if  the  weather  prevents  earlier  planting.  J.  B. 

Chiswick. 


Grants  to  the  West  Indies.— Mr.  Lough  asked  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons  recently  what 
was  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
various  grant  3  made  to  the  West  Indies  since  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1897  ;  and  what  was  the  present  annual 
charge,  whether  for  subsidies  to  any  of  the  Governments  of  tli  * 
Islands,  or  for  any  steam  packet  service,  or  repayment  of 
interest.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  since  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  £306,180  had  been  voted.  In  addition,  £82.000  had 
been  voted  in  relief  of  distress  by  hurricanes,  and  £250,000  as  a 
grant  in  aid  of  the  sugar  industry,  a  year’s  contribution  of 
£13,500  towards  the  subsidy  for  the  Canadian  and  West  Indian 
steamship  service,  and  £20,000  a  year  was  paid  towards  the 
direct  West  India  fruit  and  mail  services  between  England  and 
Jamaica. 
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The  Botanic  Gardens,  Bath. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  once  wrote  of  Bath  that  “  one  beautiful 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  quantity  of  garden  and  orchard 
it  is  all  through  embroidered  with,”  and,  though  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  was  written,  all  who  know  the  city 
recognise  it  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of  our  inland  resi¬ 
dential  places.  On  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  well-kept 
parks  and  fertile  open  country,  and,  as  manufactories  are  few 
and  the  smoke  plague  therefore  absent.,  trees  and  shrubs  revel 
in  the  pure  air  and  mild  climate. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Park,  which  includes  the  Broome  Botanic 
Garden,  is  almost  one  of  the  largest  spaces  of  land  out  of 
London  appropriated  to  a  public  pleasure-ground  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  park,  which  owes  its  formation  to  two  citizens, 
Messrs.  J.  Davis  and  T.  B.  Coward,  lies  on  the  western  con¬ 
fines  of  the  city,  and  is  easily  approached  from  the  centre  of 
the  town.  As  far  back  as  1820  an  agitation  was  commenced 
to  lay  out  the  Freemen’s  Estate,  but  nothing  was  accomplished 
until,  on  August  11th,  1829,  twenty  citizens  met  at  the  York 
House  at  the  invitation  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  “  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  some  plan  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  city.” 

Eventually  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Freemen,  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  scheme  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution :  “  We,  the  undersigned,  Freemen  of  the  City 
of  Bath,  understanding  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make 
drives  and  walks  through  the  Common  Fields,  beg  to  express 
our  approbation  of  the  same,  and  to  hope  that  the  plan  may 
be  carried  into  effect,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  materially 
add  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  as  also  to  the  comforts  ol  its 
visitors  and  of  the  inhabitants  generally.”  The  Freemen 
granted  their  land  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  warmly  supported  the  scheme,  with  the  result  that 
on  January  1st,  1830,  a  subscription  list  was  opened,  which 
eventually  amounted  to  little  short  of  £5,000.  The  laying  out 
of  the  park  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Edward  Davis,  who  found 
that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  site  afforded  ample  scope  for 
his  genius  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  the  tasteful  manner 
in  which  he  accomplished  his  task  is  a  lasting  memorial  to  his 
own  fame.  Walks  and  drives  were  laid  out,  the  scattered 
streams  of  the  fields  concentrated  into  an  ornamental  pond, 
and  a  magnificent  collection  of  forest  trees,  evergreens,  and 
shrubs  was  planted,  and  at  the  present  time  many  of  these  are 
splendid  specimens.  The  site  is  a  gentle  ascent  overlooking 
the  city,  from  which  many  beautiful  panoramic  views  of  the 
city,  of  the  adjoining  country,  with  the  river  Avon  meandering 
through  the  fertile  valley  beneath  towards  its  ultimate  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  may  be  seen.  The  arrival  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  was  seized  upon  by 
the  committee  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  opening  the 
park,  and  this  took  place  on  Saturday,  October  23rd,  1830, 
the  Princess  then  being  twelve  years  of  age.  By  the  express 
wish  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  formally  declared  it  open, 
the  park  was  given  the  name  of  “  The  Royal  Victoria  Park,” 
in  honour  of  the  Princess,  then  heiress  to  the  throne. 

The  Broome  Botanic  Garden  really  owes  its  origin  to  the  late 
Mr.  C.  E.  Broome,  F.L.S.,  who  established  at  his  residence — 
Elmhurst,  Batheaston — a  representative  collection  of  herba¬ 
ceous  and  alpine  plants,  which  his  widow  presented,  after  his 
death,  to  the  Park  Committee.  At  that  time,  however,  no 
suitable  place  to  accommodate  this  large  collection  existed,  and 
the  committee  decided,  therefore,  to  lay  out  a  garden  for  the 
purpose.  Accordingly  a  plot  of  ground,  about  three  acres  in 
extent,  which  was  found  available,  was  laid  out,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Milburn,  the 
curator.  The  garden  itself  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  it  by  these  two  gentlemen ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  an  alpine 
garden  in  England.  The  rock  garden  is  constructed  with 
magnificent  weathered  oolite  stone,  which  is  obtained  locally, 
and  is  the  same  which  was  partly  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  Its  great  charm  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  full  of  fissures,  holes,  and  crevices,  in  which 
-  alpine  plants  rejoice  to  grow.  Some  of  the  stones  employed 


are  of  most  fantastic  shape  and  of  huge  size,  involving  much 
labour  before  being  finally  fixed  in  position. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  visitor  most  on 
entering  the  garden  is  the  number  of  rare  shrubs  and  trees 
planted  on  the  high  banks,  which  serve  to  shelter  the  garden. 
The  Chinese  Hawthorn  (Photinia  serrulata),  with  its  beauti¬ 
fully-tinted  Laurel-like  leaves,  is  a  most  symmetrical  specimen 
almost  20  ft.  in  height.  Further  on  may  be  seen  Paulownia 
imperialis,  a  nice  little  standard  tree,  Solanum  crispum,  a 
large  bush  covered  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit  with  a  per- 
fest  mass  of  lavender-lilac  blossom  ;  Fraxinus  Mariesii,  a  lovely 
Chinese  Ash,  named  after  its  introducer,  with  fine,  creamy- 
white  plumes  of  blossom,  and  the  young  foliage  tinted  a  pretty 
shade  of  purplish-brown  ;  Syringa  Emodi  variegata,  a  splendid 
Himalayan  .shrub,  with  light  greenish-yellow  leaves  blotched 
with  dark  green,  and  borne  on  purplish-red  stalks — a  very 
effective  combination  of  colour ;  the  silvery-leaved  Shepherdia 
argentea,  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Olearia  macrodonta,  and  O. 
stellulata,  the  latter  a  mass  of  blossom ;  Coronilla  Emerus, 
Cytisus  scoparius  variegatus,  a  very  lovely  variegated  form  of 
our  common  Broom ;  Magnolia  soulangeana,  M.  stellata,  and 
M.  Watson  i ;  Daplmiphyllum  glaucescens,  a  handsome  Chinese 
evergreen,  with  the  young  shoots  of  a  bright  rose  colour ; 
Khaphiolepis  ja.ponica,  remarkable  for  its  dark  green  shining 
leaves ;  Datura  coccinea.,  an  enormous  plant  of  Euphorbia 
Wulfeni,  a  noble  evergreen  plant  from  Dalmatia;  Carpenteria 
ca-lifornica,  and  Lonicera  Alberti,  one  of  Albert  Regel’s  “  finds  ” 
in  Turkestan.  It  is  justly  prized  at  Bath,  where  it  forms  a 
large  (dec-id  cous)  shrub,  with  drooping,  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  and  greyish-green  leaves.  A  huge  bush  of  Rosa  pomi- 
fera  was  wreathed  with  clusters  of  its  rich  pink  flowers,  while 
the  Penzance  Briers  and  varieties  of  Rosa  rugoisa  were  another 
conspicuous  feature.  These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  this  garden.  The  rock  garden 
contains  many  rare  plants,  which  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the 
majority  of  gardens.  Space  only  permits  me  to  mention  a  few 
of  these.  On  the  south  side  I  noted  Astrantia  major  variegata  ; 
Armenia,  caespitosa.,  a  fine  specimen  of  this,  the  dwarfest  of  all 
the  Thrifts;  Phyteuma  Scheuclizeri,  covered  with  spherical 
heads  of  its  dark  blue  flowers,  which  prove  so  attractive  to 
bees;  Convolvulus  Cneorum  and  C.  althaeoides,  the  latter 
wreathing  a  bank  with  masses  of  its  silvery  foliage  and  pale 
rose,  mallow-like  blossoms.  F urther  on  I  came  across  Astragalus 
massiliensis  (the  Gum  Tragacanth),  Anthyllis  Erinacea., 
Euphorbia,  amygdaloides  variegata,  a  rare  and  most,  attractive 
plant;  Valeriana  salunica,  Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  and  C. 
ophiocarpa  (Sikkim),  both  in  bloom ;  Artemisia  lanata,  and 
the  new  Verbascum  Hoenki.  On  the  north  side  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  were  Rubus  japonicus  tricolor,  a  charming 
little  rock  shrub  growing  about  18  in.  in  height,  the  young 
leaves  bright  pink,  the  older  ones  green,  beautifully  mottled 
with  white;  Disporum  Hookeri,  Poterium  sitchense,  Moeh- 
ringia  muscosa,  covered  with  little  white  flowers ;  Epilobium 
mexicanum,  a  very  pretty  carpet  plant ;  Anemone  polyanthes, 
and  a  trio  of  very  pretty  annuals — namely,  Corydalis  glauca., 
Calceolaria  mexicana,  and  Anagallis  Monelli  var.  Phillipsi. 

Mr.  John  Milburn,  who  controls  the  whole  of  the  Victoria 
Park  as  well  as  the  Botanic  Garden,  began  life  in  the  gardens 
of  Capt.  Gregson,  at  Moorlands,  Lancaster.  From  there  he 
went  to  serve  under  Mr.  Fox,  at  Holker  Gardens;  Camforth, 
and  thence  on  to  Kew,  where  he  served  two  years  in  the  hardy 
plant  department,  afterwards  going  to  Bath.  He  is  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  under  his  able  manage¬ 
ment  both  park  and  garden  gain  in  beauty  and  interest  every 
year.  ,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


Three  Acres  of  Foxgloves. — Foxgloves — some  over  6ft.  in 
height  and  others  heliotrope  in  colour — are  growing  in  a  mass 
of  over  three  acres  just  beyond  the  borders  of  Llanishen,  in  the 
remote  parish  of  Llanfyhangeltorymynydd,  says  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Davies  in  “  The  Express.”  The  field  lies  on  a  steep  hillside — 
until  18  months  ago  forming  a  larch  plantation,  now  glorified 
as  a  huge  mass  of  red,  visible,  two  miles  away — “a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever” — well  worth  a  visit  as  a  unique  "and 
unusual  and  never-to-be-forgotten  sight  for  lovers  of  nature. 
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SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

SOUTHERN  SECTION. 

July  21st, 

(Concluded  from  page  648.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Mathias  cam©  to  the  front  for  six  blooms  of  a 
yellow-ground  Picotee,  Mr.  B.  Nash  was  second,  Mr.  Mm.  Spen 
cer,  jun.,  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  fourth,  and  Messrs. 
Phillips  amd  Taylor  fifth. 

S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetford,  had  the  best  six 
Carnations  cut  with  their  own  foliage  and  set  up  in  vases  ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Spencer,  jun.,  was  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
third,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  fourth,  and  Mrs.  Brookes 
Smith  fifth. 

Third  Division. 

The  lead  for  six  bizarre  and  flaked  Carnations  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Fairlie,  Avenue  Road,  Acton,  W.  ;  David  Walker, 
Esq.,  was  second,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson  third,  J.  J.  Keen,  Esq., 
fourth,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Esq.,  fifth,  J.  J.  Shelder,  Esq.,  sixth, 
Mr.  A.  Greenfield  seventh,  and  S.  A.  Neave,  Esq.,  eighth. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  had  the  best  six  seifs  ;  D.  Walker,  Esq., 
was  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  third,  Mr.  James  Fairlie 
fourth,  W.  Moore  Binns,  Esq.,  fifth,  Dr.  A.  H.  Beadles  sixth, 
A.  J.  Rowberry,  Esq.,  seventh,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson  eighth. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  had  the  best  six  fancy  Carnations. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson  had  the  best  six  white-ground  Picotees  ; 
J.  J.  Keen,  Esq.,  took  the  second  place,  and  in  his  stand  had  the 
premier  white-ground  Picotee  in  J ohn  Smith  ;  A.  J.  Rowberry, 
Esq.,  came  in  fourth  in  this  class,  but  had  the  premier  light 
edged  white-ground  Picotee,  showing  Lavinia. 


NEWCASTLE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

July  22nd.  23rd,  and  24th. 

The  annual  three  days’  show  in  connection  with  the  above 
society  was  held  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  North  Road,  New¬ 
castle,  on  July  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th.  Rain  fell  very  heavily 
for  some  hours  previous,  the  ground,  in  consequence,  being 
wet  and  muddy.  However,  J.  Pluvius  stayed  his  hand  during 
the  major  part  of  the  three  days,  and  Old  Sol  took  his  place. 
There  were  over  350  entries,  which  is  an  increase  on  last  year, 
and  taken  all  round  the  show  was  better  than  last  year.  Roses, 
especially  the  Irish  exhibit,  were  specially  good.  Herbaceous 
plants  (these  are  always  a  leading  feature  of  this  northern 
show)  were  grand.  Table  decorations  and  groups  were  very 
good,  but  fruit  formed  only  an  average  class. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey ;  Mr.  Henry  Hudson,  Cragside,  Rothbury ;  Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler, 
Jesmond  Towers. 

In  the  way  of  attractions  for  the  public  the  society  had  a 
military  tournament,  in  lieu  of  fireworks,  and  a  cycling  gym¬ 
khana.  The  band  also  (Mr.  Amers’  Royal  Exhibition)  rendered 
selections  which  were  enjoyed  greatly,  and  the  society  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  efforts  they  are  making — and  success¬ 
fully,  too — by  inculcating  the  love  of  flowers  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  North,  thus  strengthening  and  ennobling  their  lives  as 
well  as  educating  their  minds  in  this  purest  of  human  pleasures. 

Plants  and  Flowers  (Open). 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  for  effect :  1st,  T.  Pattison, 
gardener  to  W.  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  Tunstall  Manor,  West  Hartle¬ 
pool  ;  2nd,  H.  H.  Hilliar,  Darlington ;  3rd,  F.  Edmondson, 
Green  Market,  Newcastle ;  4th,  T.  Wilkinson,  Croydon  Road, 
Newcastle.  The  winner  put  up  a  very  effective  group,  and  well 
merited  the  premier  prize. 

Six  plants  in  bloom,  distinct:  1st,  J.  Ellison,  Cramlington  ; 
2nd,  S.  Bewick,  Seaton  Delaval. 

Three  Orchids  :  1st,  E.  Callaghan,  Newcastle  ;  2nd,  F.  Ed¬ 
mondson,  Newcastle  ;  3rd,  S.  Bewick,  Seaton  Delaval. 

Six  Gloxinias  :  1st,  J.  Farquliarson  ;  2nd,  A.  Guymer,  Walls- 
end  ;  3rd,  J.  Hunter,  Hexham. 

Three  Dracenas  :  No  1st ;  2nd,  T.  Bell,  Newcastle. 

Three  Crotons  :  1st,  T.  Pattison ;  2nd,  E.  Edmondson ;  3rd, 
A.  Guymer. 

Four  single  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  :  1st,  J.  Hunter  ;  2nd, 
J.  Henderson. 

Four  double  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  :  1st,  J.  Hunter  ;  2nd, 
J.  Henderson. 


Six  table  plants :  1st,  H.  H.  Hilliar ;  2nd,  T.  Pattison ;  3rd, 
J.  Hunter. 


Cut  Flowers. 


In  the  Rose  classes,  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  completely 
swept  the  boards,  taking  premier  honours  for  36  Roses,  48 
Roses,  24  Roses,  12  Roses  (distinct),  12  Roses  (one  variety),  and 
12  Tea  Roses  (one  variety),  followed  in  each  class  by  R.  Hark- 
ness  and  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Hugh  Dickson  also  took  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Roses 
arranged  for  effect,  and  the  winner’s  blooms  were  splendid. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  giving  the  varieties.  All  were  so  good 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  special  variety. 

For  24  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  border  flowers  :  1st,  F. 
Edmondson  ;  2nd,  Harkness  and  Sons. 

Eighteen  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers  :  1st,  Harkness  and 
Sons  ;  2nd,  G.  Gibson  and  Son ;  3rd,  F.  Edmondson. 

Twenty-four  fancy  Pansies  :  1st,  J.  T.  Grainger  ;  2nd,  Miss 
Davison  ;  3rd,  J.  Butterfield. 

Twenty-four  show  Pansies  :  1st,  W.  H.  Boll ;  2nd,  J.  Caw- 
tliorn  ;  3rd,  J.  Grainger. 

Twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas  :  1st,  Brown  Bros.  ;  2nd,  T.  Bat- 
tensby. 

Six  glasses  of  Carnations  :  1st,  J.  Thompson,  Hexham  ;  2nd, 
J.  C.  McPherson  ;  3rd,  Rev.  Brown,  Gosforth. 


Table  Decorations. 

Vase  or  epergne  :  1st,  M.  Purvis  ;  2nd,  F.  Edmondson. 

Vase  or  epergne,  Orchids  excluded  :  1st,  F.  Edmondson  ;  2nd, 
T.  Battensby. 

Basket  of  cut  flowers  :  1st,  Perkins  and  Sons  ;  2nd,  F.  Edmond¬ 
son. 

Basket  of  cut  flowers,  Orchids  excluded  :  1st,  Perkins  and 
Sons  ;  2nd,  F.  Edmondson. 

Basket  of  Roses  :  1st,  Perkins  and  Sons  ;  2nd,  G.  Webster, 
Sunderland. 

Bridal  bouquet :  1st,  Perkins  and  Sons  ;  2nd,  T.  Battensby. 

Hand  bouquet :  1st,  Perkins  and  Sons  ;  2nd,  M.  Purvis. 

Hand  bouquet,  Orchids  excluded  :  1st,  Perkins  and  Sons  ;  2nd, 
M.  Purvis. 

Three  sprays  (ladies’) :  1st,  Perkins  and  Sons  ;  2nd,  T.  Bat¬ 
tensby. 

Six  buttonhole  bouquets  :  1st,  M.  Purvis  ;  2nd,  Perkins  and 
Sons. 

Fireplace  Decorations. 

Drawing-room  fireplace  decoration  of  plants  and  flowers  :  1st, 
Miss  Edmondson,  Newcastle  ;  2nd,  N.  Pritchard,  Newcastle ; 
3rd,  F.  Edmondson,  Newcastle. 


Fruit. 

Collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct  kinds  :  1st,  J.  C. 
McPherson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough ;  2nd,  J. 
Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough  ;  3rd,  W.  Nicholls, 
gardener  to  Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers ;  4tli,  E.  Combey, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham. 

Collection  of  four  dishes,  Pines  included  :  1st,  E.  Combey ; 
2nd,  W.  Nicholls  ;  3rd,  J.  Mclndoe. 

Four  bunches  Grapes  :  1st,  W.  Nicholls  ;  2nd,  W.  Mark  ;  3rd, 
T.  Bell. 

Two  bunches  white  Muscats  :  1st,  E.  Combey  ;  2nd,  W.  Mark  ; 
3rd,  J.  McPherson. 

Two  bunches  white,  any  other  variety  :  1st,  J.  Mclndoe  ;  2nd, 
W.  Nicholls  ;  3rd,  T.  Bell. 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  :  1st,  W.  Nicholls;  2nd,  J. 
Mclndoe ;  3rd,  E.  Combey. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes  :  1st,  AV.  Nicholls  ;  2nd,  AV.  Mark  ; 
3rd,  E.  Combey. 

One  Melon  :  1st,  J.  McPherson ;  2nd,  E.  Combey ;  3rd,  W. 
Nicholls. 

Dish  of  Peaches :  1st,  J.  McPherson ;  2nd,  AV.  Nicholls ; 
3rd,  R.  Elliott. 

Dish  of  Nectarines  :  1st,  AV.  Nicholls ;  2nd,  S.  Russell ;  3rd, 
E.  Combey. 

Dish  of  Cherries :  No  1st  or  2nd  ;  3rd,  J.  Mclndoe. 

Two  dishes  of  Strawberries  :  1st,  AAA  Macfarlane ;  2nd.  J. 
Farquharson. 

Twelve  Tomatos  :  1st,  J.  C.  McPherson.;  2nd,  Brown  Bros.  ; 
3rd,  W.  Dodds. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  EXCEPT  NURSERYMEN. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

Four  plants  in  bloom:  1st,  J.  Ellison;  3rd,  J.  Hunter. 
Six  Coleus  :  1st,  C.  English  ;  2nd,  G.  Lee ;  3rd,  AV.  Dodds. 
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Three  Fuchsias  :  1st,  R.  Gardener  ;  2nd,  J.  Hunter. 

Four  Zonal  Geraniums:  1st,  J.  Ellison;  2nd,  J.  Hunter. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Twenty- four  Roses:  1st,  W.  Hutchinson;  2nd,  R.  Part;  3rd, 

G.  Finlay.  . 

Twelve  Roses :  1st,  G.  Finlay  ;  2nd,  AY.  Hutchinson ;  3rd, 

JPcii'k 

Twenty-four  Pansies  (fancy)  :  1st,  J.  Grainger. 

Twelve  Pansies  (fancy)  :  1st,  J.  Cawthom. 

Twelve  Pansies  (show) :  1st,  Miss  Davison. 

Collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  six  varieties  :  1st,  W.  Hutchinson  ; 
2nd,  E.  Keith  ;  3rd,  J.  Mclndoe. 

Twelve  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  :  1st,  W.  Hutchin¬ 
son;  2nd,  R.  Elliott;  3rd,  T.  Battensby. 

Fruit. 

Confined  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners  living  within  30  miles  of 
Newcastle  :  1st,  E.  Combey ;  2nd,  E.  Keith  ;  3rd,  R.  Elliott. 

Vegetables. 

Confined  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners  living  within  30  miles  M 
Newcastle  :  1st,  T.  Coxom  ;  2nd,  AY.  Hodgson  ;  3rd,  G.  Patterson. 

Special  Prizes. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  kinds  (Sutton’s) :  1st,  J. 
McPherson ;  2nd,  J.  Mclndoe  ;  3rd,  R.  Elliott. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  kinds  (Webb’s)  :  1st,  W.  Nicholls  ; 
2nd,  J.  Mclndoe. 

Collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  twelve  varieties  (prizes  given  by 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham) :  1st,  E.  Keith  ;  2nd,  J.  Mclndoe  ;  3rd,  R. 
Elliott. 

OPEN  TO  AMATEURS  ONLY. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Eighteen  Roses  :  1st,  W.  Hutchinson  ;  2nd,  R.  Park. 

Twelve  Roses  :  1st,  R.  Park ;  2nd,  AY.  Hutchinson. 

Six  Roses:  1st,  E.  Taylor;  2nd,  R.  Park. 

Six  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers  :  1st,  W.  Hutchinson  ;  2nd, 
T.  Battensby. 

Vegetables. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  six  varieties  :  1st,  W.  Hodgson. 

Six  Tomatos  :  1st,  T.  Coxon. 

Three  Leeks  :  1st,  W.  Hodgson. 

Two  Cucumbers :  1st,  R.  Richardson. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  F.  Sanders  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  nice 
group  of  Orchids,  quite  in  keeping  with  their  reputation. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  were 
conspicuous  for  a  nice  exhibit  of  Carnations. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  a  grand  lot  of  Phloxes,  for 
which  he  is  deservedly  famed. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  also  had  Water  Lilies  on  show. 

Messrs.  Dickson’s,  of  Chester,  had  fine  Roses. 

Messrs.  Fell,  of  Hexham,  had  a  nice  group  of  Coniferae,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  etc.,  in  which  were  some  nice 
specimens  of  Acer  Negundo,  both  -old  and  silver-leaved  varieties. 

Other  firms  we  noticed  with  stands  were  Messrs.  Mack  and 
Miln,  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  and  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  who  showed  Carnations  and  Roses. 

The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  admirable,  and  one 
must  compliment  the  secretary  (Mr.  I.  B.  Reid)  on  the  success 
of  this,  the  oldest-established  show  in  England..  T.  W.  D. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  PANSY. 

July  22nd. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Trades  Hall,  Glassford  Street,  on  the  above  date.  It  is  not 
absolutely  confined  to  Pansies  and  Violas,  but  includes  Roses, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  Pinks  among  the  specialities.  Competi¬ 
tion  was  pretty  keen,  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  large  number  of  competitors  who  had  never  previously 
won  a  prize.  The  judges  were: — Violas  :  Messrs.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  High  Blantyre  ;  and  J.  Stewart,  Rothesay.  Pansies  : 
Messrs.  R.  Sutherland,  Kirkintilloch ;  R.  Stewart,  Lenzie ;  W. 
Storey,  Lenzie  ;  and  J.  Smellie,  Busby.  Roses :  Mr.  A.  Gray, 
jum,  Dairy. 

The  Pansies  and  Roses  were  certainly  the  principal  features 
of  the  exhibition.  These  flowers  evidently  have  a  wonderfully 
recuperative  power  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  judging  from 
the.  fine  exhibits  put  up  at  this  show. 

-  ^pen. — The  champion  gold  medal  for  48  blooms  of  fancy 


Pansies  was  secured  by  Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son,  Meadow  - 
bank  Nursery,  Rothesay,  who  had  a  well-grown  and  well-staged 
lot.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  and  Mr.  A. 
Oiler,  Campbeltown,  in  this  order. 

Equally  interesting  also  was  the  competition  for  24  blooms 
of  fancy  Pansies.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gargun- 
nock,  carried  off  the  silver  cup.  The  other  winners  were  Mr. 
J.  Smellie  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  in  this  order. 

The  silver  medal  for  18  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  was  taken 
by  Mr.  James  Paul,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Kay  and  Mr. 
J.  Smellie  in  this  order. 

As  a  raiser  of  Pansies,  Mr.  C.  Kay  is  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever,  and  on  this  occasion  secured  the  leading  prize  for  12  blooms 
of  seedling  fancy  Pansies,  beating  Mr.  J.  Smellie  and  Messrs. 
A.  Lister  and  Son  in  this  order. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  for  six  blooms  of  any 
variety  of  fancy  Pansy.  Air.  C.  Kay  was  second,  and  Mr.  T. 
M'Gregor  was  third. 

In  the  class  for  24  show  Pansies,  Air.  A.  Oiler  took  the  lead, 
beating  Air.  C.  Kay  and  Air.  J.  Smellie  in  this  order. 

Mr.  C.  Kay  came  to  the  front  for  18  blooms  of  show  Pansies. 
Air.  A.  Frater  and  Air.  J.  Smellie  were  second  and  third. 

Air.  C.  Kay  had  the  best  six  blooms  of  seedling  show  Pansies, 
beating  Air.  J.  Smellie  and  Mr.  James  Paul,  Killearn,  in  this 
order. 

Mr.  J.  Smellie  had  the  best  blooms  of  a  seedling  fancy  Pansy, 
beating  Mr.  R.  Young,  East  Kilbride. 

Air.  J.  Crowe  had  the  best  seedling  show  Pansy,  and  Air.  J. 
Paul  came  in  second. 

Mr.  A.  Oiler  had  the  best  bloom  of  a  show  Pansy,  and  Air.  J. 
Paul  had  the  premier  bloom  of  a  fancy  Pansy. 

The  silver  medal  for  24  blooms  of  Violas,  in  as  many  varieties, 
shown  in  the  usual  form  as  for  Pansies,  was  secured  by  Mr.  A. 
Oiler,  who  was  followed  by  Air.  J.  Crowe  and  Mr.  J.  Johnstone. 

Amateurs.— There  was  a  pretty  good  muster  of  exhibitors  in 
the  amateurs’  classes,  and  the  silver  medal  for  24  fancy  Pansies 
in  at  least  12  varieties  was  secured  by  Air.  A.  Frater,  who  was 
closely  followed  by  Air.  R.  Young  and  Mr.  P.  Braithwait. 

Air.  J.  Sweenie  secured  the  silver  medal  for  18  blooms  of 
fancy  Pansies,  beating  Mr.  A.  Frater  and  Air.  M.  Maxwell. 
For  12  fancy  Pansies,  Air.  J.  Kirkwood  secured  the  silver  medal, 
so  that  Air.  J.  Sweenie  had  to  take  the  second  place,  and  Air. 
J.  Henderson  came  in  third. 

Air.  J.  Sweenie  came  to  the  front  for  six  blooms  of  fancy 
Pansies,  and  took  the  silver  medal  for  24  blooms  of  show  Pansies. 
In  this  latter  case  lie  was  followed  byMr.  M.  Alaxwell  and  Air. 
J.  Kirkwood. 

Air.  J.  Kirkwood  and  Air.  J.  Sweenie  took  the  prizes  in  this 
order  for  18  blooms  of  show  Pansies. 

The  first-named  also  took  the  silver  medal  for  12  blooms  of 
show  Pansies.  In  this  case  he  was  followed  by  Air.  T.  APGregor. 

The  silver  medal  for  six  sprays  of  Violas  was  secured  by 
Air.  C.  K.  APPliail,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Knox  and 
Air.  R.  AY.  Brown. 

The  gold  medal  for  24  blooms  of  Violas,  in  six  varieties,  was 
secured  by  Air.  J.  Johnstone,  and  the  silver  medal  in  the  same 
class  was  won  by  Air.  A.  Frater. 

For  12  blooms  of  violas,  to  be  shown  as  Pansies,  the  winners 
were  Messrs.  A.  Livingstone,  R.  AY.  Brown,  and  A.  Frater. 

Open. — In  the  open  class  for  24  blooms  of  Pinks,  the  first 
prize  was  secured  by  Alessi’s.  Al.  Campbell  and  Sons,  who  were 
followed  by  Air.  A.  Brown. 

Roses  made  a  very  good  display,  and  the  champions  in  the 
two  leading  classes  were  Alessrs.  D.  Robertson  and  Co.,  Helens¬ 
burgh.  They  were  followed  in  the  class  for  24  blooms  by  Mr 
J.  Russell,  and  the  same  order  was  maintained  for  12  hybrid 
Tea  Roses. 

Air.  J.  Russell  had  the  premier  Rose  in  the  show. 

Various  other  classes  were  open  to  amateurs  within  certain 
districts,  or  who  had  never  taken  a  prize  before,  and  here  com 
petition  was  good. 

AIiscellaneous  Exhibits. — Alessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  set  up  a  fine  exhibit  of  ViolaA  Pansies,  and  Roses  in 
their  usual  elegant  way.  These  were  not  entered  for  competition, 
but  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  trade 
exhibit. 

Alessrs.  Al.  Campbell  and  Son,  High  Blantyre,  haa  a  special 
prize  for  12  Cactus  Dahlias.  Air.  J.  Smellie  and  Air.  A.  Brown 
were  second  and  third.  The  last-named  had  a  special  prize 
for  12  glasses  of  Violas.  L-r,  L  , 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  were  awarded  four  certificates  of 
merit.  Mr.  R.  Young,  East  Kilbride,  was  accorded  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit,  and  another  one  was  awarded  to  Air.  A.  Oiler. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


The  Canterbury  Gardeners,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
outing  recently,  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Olantigh  Towers, 
the  charming  residence  of  W.  E.  S.  Erle-Drax,  Esq.,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  what  they  saw  in  the  gardens. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. — The  annual  outing  of  the 
Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
August  10th,  the  place  to  be  visited  being  The  Hendre,  Lord 
Llangattock’s  beautiful  seat  near  Monmouth.  It  lias  been 
decided  to  travel  to  Abergavenny  by  train,  and  then  drive  to 
The  Hendre  and  back  by  a  circuitous  route  of  about  28  miles. 

*  *  * 

Open  Spaces. — A  paper  on  “Open  Spaces”  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Basil  Holmes  to  the  meeting  of  the  Health  Congress  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  read  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  secretary.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  writer  stated  that  although,  in  the  matter  of  the 
provision  of  public  grounds,  public  authorities  were  now  more 
energetic  than  they  iised  to  be,  there  was  still  a  need  for  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  continued 
and  increasing  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
in  and  around  towns,  owing  to  the  influx  into  the  cities,  the 
deterioration  of  the  physique  of  those  who  lived  in  them,  and 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  builders.  The  discussion  which 
followed  the  paper  was  participated  in  by  Alderman  Roberts, 
who  advocated  the  establishment  of  gymnasiums  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  open  spaces,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Dunlop  (Glasgow),  and 
Dr.  Morris  (Neath). 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  August  4th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,"  1-5  p.m.  Special  prizes  will  be  given  for  cactaceous 
plants.  A  lecture  on  “  Landscape  Gardening  ”  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  V.  M.  H.,  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  July  21st,  36  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  Lady  Arthur  Hill, 
Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Ponsonby,  making  a  total  of  1,045  elected  since  last  January  1st. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  society  took  place  at  the  offices,  No.  5, 
Molesworth  Street,  on  the  18th  ult.  The  judges,  in  addition 
to  awarding  money  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £37  12s.,  made  the 
following  extra  recommendations: — Greenwood  Pirn,  Esq., 
highly  commended  for  Water  Lilies;  David  Drimmie,  Esq., 
highly  commended  for  specimen  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  Ramsey. and 
Sons,  highly  commended,  and  Medal  recommended  for  flower¬ 
ing  plants  and  foliage  bouquets  and  floral  designs  ;  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Robertson,  highly  commended,  and  Medal  recom¬ 
mended  for  Irises  and  Ixias,  splendidly  arranged  ;  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  highly  commended,  and  Medal  recommended 
for  collection ;  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  very 
highly  commended  for  superb  group  of  plants  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  description,  variously  grouped  about  the  pavilion  by 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  very  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  Medal  recommended  for  Sweet  Peas. 

•*  *  •* 

Hextable  Horticultural  College,  Swanley. — Lady  Frances 
Balfour  on  the  18th  ult.  distributed  the  prizes  gained  by  the 
students  of  the  Hextable  Horticultural  College,  at  the  College, 
Swanley,  Kent.  There  was  a  large  assembly,  and  Sir  John 
Cockburn,  who  presided,  was  supported  by  Professor  Arm¬ 
strong,  Lady  Kekewich,  Admiral  Pollard,  Miss  Wilkinson  (the 
principal),  Miss  Gulloway  (of  Lady  Margaret  College,  Glas¬ 
gow),  and  others.  In  introducing  Lady  Frances  Balfour,  Sir 
John  Cockburn  first  made  sympathetic  reference  to  the  death  of 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  who  presided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
last  year.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  for  the  sixth  time  in 
eight  years  a  Swanley  student  headed  the  list  of  successful 
candidates  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  examination, 
gaining  the  Gilt  Medal.  That  distinction  had  been  won  by  Miss 
Winifred  Brenchley.  Of  the  22  students  who  entered  for  the 
examination,  18  gained  the  first  class,  and  the  remaining  four 
second-class  places.  That  college,  he  felt  sure,  was  going  to 
hold  the  monopoly.  The  governing  body  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  during  the  past  year,  and  a  new  feature,  in  the 
formation  of  a  Colonial  branch,  had  been  added.  Sir  John 
Cockburn  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  there  Was  no  calling 


more  suitable  to  a  woman  than  gardening  ;  the  first  woman 
was  a  gardener.  The  same  skill  and  patience  was  required  for 
the  proper  cultivation  of  flowers  as  in  the  nursery,  and  woman 
had  an  instinct  in  that  direction  which  placed  her  on  a  footing 
far  superior  to  that  which  any  man  could  ever  hope  to  reach. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  women  entered  as  students  in  increasingly 
larger  numbers  than  men,  the  governing  body  had  reorganised 
the  college  as  a  women’s  college  only.  Then  came  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  prizes,  which  took  the  form  of  books.  The  Silver  Salver 
for  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  diploma  examinations  was 
won  by  Miss  Robinson. 

*  *  * 

R.H.S.  Cricket  Match. — Encouraged  by  the  great  social  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Fruit  v.  Floral  Committee  Cricket  Match  last  year  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  it  has  been  decided  to  play  another  match 
this  year.  The  Earl  of  Ilchester  has  kindly  consented  to  the  game 
being  played  on  his  ground  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on 
Saturday,  August  8th.  Play  will  commence  at  11  a.m.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  friends. 

A  cold  luncheon  will  be  provided  at  3s.  6d.  per  head. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — In  order  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  a  business  in  London 
(Mr.  James  Veitch,  jun. ,  having  come  to  Chelsea  in 
1853),  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  have 
presented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  five  silver 
gilt  cups  of  the  value  of  50  guineas  each.  This  liberal 
offer  has  been  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  drawn  up:-  The  cup  will  be  known  as  “The  Veitcliian 
Cup,”  and  one  will  be  awarded  once  a  year  to  the  best  indi¬ 
vidual  exhibit  in  the  opinion  of  special  judges  at  the  Temple 
Shows  of  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  or  any  other  leading 
show  held  under  the  direction  of  the  society  the  council  may 
determine.  The  successful  exhibit  may  be  either  a  single 
plant  or  a  group,  a  novelty,  or  an  example  of  culture.  The 
cup  will  become  the  property  of  the  winner  each  year,  and  he 
will  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  exhibit  is  his 
own  property,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  him  for  14  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  show.  The  judges  are  to  be  seven,  three  amateurs, 
two  gardeners,  and  two  nurserymen  or  seedsmen,  to  be  selected 
by  the  council.  No  exhibitor  can  win  more  than  one  cup. 

'  *  *  * 

Exhibition  of  Edible  Fungi. — On  Tuesday,  September  15th, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  educational  exhi¬ 
bition  of  edible  fungi  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish 
Volunteers,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
and  a  lecture  upon  them  will  be  given  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  etc.,  at  3  p.m.  All  interested  in  extending  or  ac¬ 
quiring  the  knowledge  of  the  edible  species  are  invited  to  send 
collections.  Collections  should,  if  sent,  be  delivered  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  September  14th,  or,  if  brought, 
should  arrive  at  or  before  9  a.m.  oh  the  Tuesday,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  grouped  and  arranged  by  the  fungus  specialists. 
Collections  should  consist  of  any  fungi  supposed  to  be  edible. 
Each  sjiecimen  should  be  wrapped  separately  in  thin  or  tissue 
paper,  and  packed  so  as  not  to  get  loose  or  shaken  in  transit. 
When  the  names  are  known  by  the  senders  they  should  be 
neatly  written  on  card  and  enclosed,  but  if  not  known  they 
will  be  named  by  the  experts.  The  society  will  pay  the  carriage 
of  all  collections,  and  will  award  medals  according  to  merit. 
The  best  collection  will  be  considered  to  be  that  which  includes 
the  largest  number  of  edible  species  shown  in  the  best  condition. 
When  the  senders  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  any  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  edible  or  not,  the  matter  will  be  determined  by  the 
experts.  Unnamed  collections  will  also  be  examined,  named, 
and  sorted  into  edible  and  poisonous  by  the  experts,  as  far  as 
their  time  will  permit.  All  specimens  will  be  destroyed  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  unless  removed  by  the  senders.  Intima¬ 
tion  of  an  intention  to  exhibit  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  a  few 
days  before  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club. — The  annual  summer  ex¬ 
cursion  of  this  club  was  held  on  the  16tli  ult.,  when  about  60 
members  and  friends  journeyed  to  Stratton  Strawless  Hall,  via 
Haynford.  Fortunately,  the  rain  ceased  by  the  time  the  destina¬ 
tion  was  reached,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  the  party 
were  received  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  who,  with  his  gardener, 
Mr.  B.  Wright,  piloted  the  party  over  the  gardens  and  park. 
The  pleasure  gardens  were  very  trim,  and  gay  in  summer  blos¬ 
som.  The  Tulip  Tree,  the  Maidenhair  Tree,  and  the  Cork  Tree 
were  some  of  the  tit-bits  of  interest,  as  were  also  some  healthy, 
well-trained  Bay  Trees,  both  pyramid  and  standard.  In  the 
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kitchen  garden  and  glass-houses  the  visitors  were  able  to  see 
growing  some  of  the  charming  Pelargoniums,  Coleus,  and  Cala- 
diums  with  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  is  usually  successful  as  an 
exhibitor  at  our  Norwich  shows.  Fruit  trees  here,  as  is  the 
case  at  most  local  gardens,  are  but  poorly  bearing  this  year, 
but  the  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  were  well  covered, 
especially  some  plants  of  the  latter  of  the  Waterloo  and  Latest 
of  All  varieties.  It  was  at  Stratton  Strawless  Hall  that  Mar- 
sham,  the  great  arboriculturist  and  horticulturist,  devoted  much 
time  to  planting  trees  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  specimens 
pointed,  out  by  Mr.  Birkbeck — of  which,  by  the  way,  he  is 
justly  proud — showed  the  care  taken  by  this  old  gardener  to 
select  good,  clean,  long  stems  for  the  production  of  the  best 
timber.  Beeches  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves  best  to  the 
soil,  though  some  very  tine  Oaks  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  Cedar, 
“  the  pride  of  the  place,”  takes  four  men  to  reach  round  it, 
and  has  a  clear  stem  of  over  40  ft.  Before  departing,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Birkbeck.  The  party  drove 
on  to  the  Cross  Keys,  St.  Faith’s,  where  tea  was  partaken  of, 
after  which  bowls,  etc.,  were  indulged  in.  At  a  short  meeting 
which  followed  all  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  enjoy¬ 
able  day’s  outing. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Correction. — On  Page  641,  in  the  top  line  of  the  second 

column,  for  “A.  Pinsajo,”  read  “A.  Pinsapo.” 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  at  A uchte iim uchty . — A  quantity  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  of  the  variety  Royal  Sovereign,  were  pulled  in  the 
garden  of  Bailie  Pratt  the  other  day.  One  of  them,  on  being 
weighed,  turned  the  scale  at  If  ounces. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  Moir,  late  head  gardener  for  the  past  seven  and 
a  half  years  to  Sir  John  Watson,  Bart.,  of  Earnock,  Hamilton, 
N.B.,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  and  manager  for  J.  A. 
Shepherd,  Esq. ,  lessee  of  Delvino  House,  Murthly,  Perthshire. 

*  *  * 


Lilium  Auratum  at  Bournville. — The  Golden-rayed  Lily  of 
Japan  has  been  behaving  erratically  again,  on  this  occasion  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Coppage,  20,  Elm  Road,  Bournville, 
Birmingham.  The  plant  stands  4g  ft.  high,  and  carries  66 
flowers,  forming  one  large  cluster.  Originally  there  were  71 
blooms  on  the  stem.  He  bought  the  bulb  for  Is.  3d.,  and  gave 
the  plant  no  special  treatment. 

*  *  * 


Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Japan. — No.  133 
of  the  above  journal,  for  June  16th,  1903,  has  reached  us.  It 
contains  an  article  on  the  “  Culture  of  Chrysanthemums,”  by 
Y.  Murakami ;  also  “  Villa  of  the  Ancient  Daimiyo  de  Shira- 
kawa,,”  by  B.  Uzuwa,  and  “  Japanese  Plants  for  the  Foreigner,” 
that  is,  for  exportation  to  other  countries,  by  S.  Yoshida.  Other 
articles  are  “  Commercial  Situation  of  Alliaria  Wasabi,  Prantll 
at  Tientsing  ”  ;  “  Exportation  of  Mushrooms  (Shiitake)  of 

Fouchou,”  and  “  The  Employment  of  Peat  for  the  Packing  of 
Lily  Bulbs.”  The  exportation  and  importation  of  horticultural 
products  is  another  subject  discussed.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  our  readers  will  not  be  able  to  make  much  of  this  journal, 
owing  to  its  being  printed  in  Japanese  characters, 

*  *  * 


Stourbridge  Public  Gardens  Opened. — Mrs.  Isaac  Nash  re¬ 
cently  performed  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  public  gardens 
in  Greenfield  Avenue,  Stourbridge,  the  site  of  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Stourbridge  Urban  District  Council  in  the  spring 
of  1901.  The  purchaser  of  the  land  had  a  double  object  in 
view  the  opening  of  a  long-needed  road  between  Worcester 
Street  and  Loughlands,  while  the  area  of  land  left  afforded 
the  desideratum  of  a  public  recreation  ground.  The  profits 
f  fl  6  8asw?r^s  afforded  the  necessary  sum  for  the  purchase 
wncnv  in  question,  a  little  over  four  acres,  the  cost  being 
i^,U59.  For  laying  out  the  gardens,  as  they  are  to  be  called, 
generous  assistance  has  been  given  by  a  number  of  gentlemen. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Foster  has  given  £250,  Mr.  I.  Nash,  Mr.  A  W 
Worthington,  and  Mr.  R.  Priest  £100  each,  Mr.  Watson  Smith 

bnn^i°gei^erv  ^50  Mr’  Walter  Jones  gives  a  handsome 
andstand  (which  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  complete),  Mr. 

of  frPmrtLoWlillamS  ^1VeS  a  dlsPlaY  fountain,  and  a  number 
g  ntiemen  have  given  seats  for  the  grounds.  There  was 

fcot  Sr  Ha"'  »*»  **  Ve“ 


Wistaria  chinensis  is  already  flowering  for  the  second  time 

this  year  in  Surrey  gardens. 

*  »  * 

Royal  Warrant  for  Messrs.  Metiiven  and  Sons. — We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  and  Sons,  of 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
the  Lord  Steward  a  warrant  of  appointment  to  His  Majesty  the 
King.  They  formerly  held  a  warrant  from  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria. 

*  *  * 

The  Honeysuckle  and  the  Bee. — Another  popular  legenl 
has  been  exploded.  Mr.  Travers  Jenkins,  in  his  address  to  the 
Swansea  Teachers’  Association  upon  Nature  study,  remarked 
that  although  they  had  all  heard  of  the  “  Honeysuckle  and  the 
bee,”  immortalised  in  popular  verse,  as  a  matter  of  cold,  hard, 
scientific  fact,  the  Honeysuckle  was  never  frequented  by  that 
industrious  insect  1 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  Bolton,  for  many  years  second  in  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Kew,  has.  now  been  appointed 
head  gardener,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dunkirk.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Bolton  served  as  second  gardener  when  the  estab¬ 
lishment  belonged  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  At  the 
death  of  the  latter  the  place  passed  into  the  hands  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Duke  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  Mr.  Bolton  that  he  gave  him  an  excellent  character 
for  devoted  attention  to  duty  and  earnestness  in  work,  and 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  head  gardener,  which  Mr.  Bolton 
accepted. 

*  *  ■* 

Giant  Peaches. — President  Roosevelt  was  recently  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  an  immense  box  of  unusually  fine  Peaches.  These 
were  sent  from  Elber,  near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico.  This  fine 
fruit  was  gathered  from  a  tree  of  the  Elberta  variety  growing 
in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Love.  The  product  of  these  trees 
is  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  this  particular  tree  is  the  largest 
and  most  prolific  in  the  orchard.  The  fruit  was  lOin.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  averaged  “  one  peach  to  a  pound,”  and  was 
grown  under  irrigation. 

*  *  * 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Cabbages. — According  to  Professor 
Maumene,  the  only  Japanese  Cabbages  meriting  the  attention 
of  European  growers  are  the  China  Cabbage  (Brassica  sinensis), 
the  Mitsuna,  and  the  Takana.  The  first  is  already  cultivated 
in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Pe-tsai.  There  is  more  than  one 
variety  of  this  rather  open  Cabbage.  The  Mitsuna  is  sown  in 
marshy  land  in  autumn,  and  cut  in  springtime.  The  Takana, 
or  tall  Cabbage,  has  long  narrow  leaves,  which  are  salted  and 
eaten  like  the  German  sauerkraut.  Another  Japanese  vegetable 
is  Chinese  Mustard,  resembling  the  white  Mustard  of  Russia. 
The  Soja,  another  plant,  yields  a  seed  from  which  a  nourishing 
gelatine  and  a  sort  of  marmalade  are  made. 

*  *  * 

Banana  Opening. — Apropos  of  the  proposed  construction  of 
light  railways  or  tramways  in  British  Honduras,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Belize  in  his  communica¬ 
tion  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  lines  being  carried 
into  effect,  a  Banana  plantation  started  on  the  line  and  gradually 
developed  into  a  Rubber  and  Cocoa  estate  would,  it  is  believed, 
if  worked  by  anyone  possessed  of  the  necessary  capital,  energy 
and.  general  knowledge  of  the  business,  prove  a  great  success 
and  yield  a  large  profit. 

*  *  * 

The  Potato  as  a  Source  of  Wealth  in  Germany. — The 

American  Consul-General  in  Berlin  takes  occasion,  by  a  re¬ 
cent  technical  exhibition  there,  to  report  on  the  cultivation 
and  economic  uses  of  the  Potato  in  Germany.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1901,  out  of  the  whole  area  of  arable  land  in  the 
empire,  12^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  was  under  the  Potato.  For 
every  10,000  inhabitants  160  acres  were  planted  with  Potatos, 
against  98  acres  in  France,  31  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
34'8  in  the  United  States.  In  1901  the  total  production  in 
Germany  was  over  48^  million  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.).  The 
sandy  plains  of  Northern  and  Central  Germany  are  well  adapted 
by  nature  to  the  cultivation,  and  elaborate  experiments  in  scien¬ 
tific  fertilising  and  cultivation  have  increased  the  production 
per  acre  by  about  38  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  result 
has  been,  that  the  crop  reached  the  danger  point  of  ever-pro- 
duction  in  1901,  and  accordingly  there  was  in  that  year  an 
enormous  increase  m  Potato  alcohol,  and  the  market  was  glutted 
with  raw  spirit.  In  February,  1902,  there  was  an  exhibition 
in  Berlin  to  illustrate  and  promote  the  use  of  denaturalised 
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alcohol  for  technical  and  industrial  purposes,  and  it  has  been 
repeated  this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  half  the  Potato  crop 
of  Germany  is  used  for  human  food.  The  Germans  are  great 
Potato  eaters,  and  recent  improvements  in  desiccating  Potatos 
have  caused  them  to  become  a  staple  food  in  the  army  and 
navy.  As  food  for  domestic  animals  Potatos  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  German  farming.  Such  maize  as  is  use  1 
for  fattening  stock  has  to  be  imported,  and  Potatos,  both  raw 
and  steamed,  are  therefore  used  to  feed  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
poultry.  But  the  large  percentage  of  water  which  they  contain 
causes  them  to  deteriorate  in  storage,  especially  after  germina¬ 
tion  commences.  Besides  alcohol,  which  is  in  a  category  of  its 
own,  the  technical  products  of  the  Potato  are  starch,  starch 

syrup,  Potato  flour,  dextrin,  and  starch  sugar. 

*  *  * 

Success  with  Feoral  Decorations.^  Mrs.  Townsend,  the  Lee 
Floral  Stores,  3,  Manor  Park  Parade,  High  Road,  Lee,  has  won 
no  less  than  three  extra-special  prizes  at  the  Lee,  Blackheath, 
and  West  Kent  Horticultural  Society’s  show,  which  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  John  Penn,  M.P.  These  prizes  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  hand  bouquets,  ladies’  sprays,  and  gentlemen  s  but¬ 
ton-holes  respectively,  and  as  the  competitors,  some  of  old- 
standing,  numbered  about  50,  Mrs.  Townsend’s  success  is  very 
creditable. 

*  *  * 

Fortunes  in  Potatos. — Those  who  bad  the  good  sense  to  plant 
early  Potatos  last  March  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Inchdorry  Island 
and  other  spots  around  Clomakilty,  Co.  Cork,  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  a  big  demand.  Last  year  three  or  four  local  land¬ 
owners  promised  to  experiment,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  official  from  the  Agricultural  Department  quantities  of 
Puritan  Potatos — an  excellent  table  variety — were  planted  on 
March  14th  last.  On  June  17th  one  of  the  growers,  Mr.  J. 
Crowley,  raised  his  plot  of  two  and  a-half  acres.  Buyers  from 
Liverpool  had  contracted  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  £50  an  acre 
for  the  lot,  the  grower  to  dig  and  forward  the  produce  by  rail 
and  steamer  to  Liverpool  in  specially  prepared  barrels..  Each 
acre  yielded  an  average  of  five  or  six  tons  of  substantial  and 
evenly-sized  Potatos.  Early  Peas,  Turnips,  and  Strawberries 

have  also  been  tried  with  encouraging  success. 

*  *  * 

Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens. — Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who 
has  been  curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham,  since  December,  1867,  is  retiring  from  this  post  in  Sep¬ 
tember  next.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Catlin,  and  was  selected  from 
200  candidates  for  the  post.  Mr.  Latham  is  an  old  Kewite,  and 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  namely,  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys, 
at  present  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Previous  to  that  he  managed  the 
propagating  department  in  the  Aboretum,  Royal,  Gardens,  Kew. 
He  was  also  for  some  time  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Chester,  so  that  he  has  a  wide  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  and  .management  of  young  trees.  Since  he  went  to 
Chiswick  he  has  been  in  close  contact  with  all  the  exhibitors 
who  come  to  the  London  shows,  and  has  had  active  experience 
in  the  management  of  shows-  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  the  superintendent.  We  wish  Mr.  Humphreys  every 
success  in  the  new  sphere  of  labour  to  which  he  is  called. 

*  *  * 

The  Koea  Tree. — The  Kola  nuts  of  commerce  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  West  African  tree,  Cola  acuminata.  They  are.  em¬ 
ployed  to  some  extent  in  Europe  as  a  drug,  and  also  as  a  stimu¬ 
lating  food-stuff  of  the  same  character  as  tea  or  coffee.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  d’ Agriculture 
Tropicale  (February,  1903)  to  a  species  of  Kola  (Cola  Ballayi) 
growing  in  the  French  Congo,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  that 
of  Cola  acuminata,  and  possesses  similar  properties,  lliis  tree 
grows  well  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,400  ft.,  either  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  amid  thick  undergrowth  or  on  the  open  plain, 
but  requires  a  clay  soil  containing  iron.  It  attains  maturity 
in  ten  years,  and  yields  in  the  wild  state  10  lbs.  to  110  lbs..  ox 
nuts  per  annum,  a  quantity  which  is  easily  doubled  .by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  nuts  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a  sustaining  food¬ 
stuff  ;  they  are  collected  just  before  ripening  and  buried  in 
ant-heaps,  when  the  ants  remove  the  yellowish  white  skin  with¬ 
out  attacking  the  nut,  and  at  the  same  time  covering  it  with 
a  coating  of  loam,  which  prevents  access  of  air  to  the  nut,  and 
so  acts  as  a  preservative.  The  nuts  were  for  some  years  ex¬ 
ported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  Congo,  but  the  pre¬ 
sence  in  several  cargoes  of  larvae  of  an  insect  which  destroyed 
the  kernels  stopped  this  trade.  The  creation  of  an  export  trad? 
in  these  nuts  would  be  of  great  value  to  this  part  of  Africa, 
where  much  of  the  soil  is  quite  un  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
other  economic  plants. 


Cheap  Carriage  of  Fruit. — A  Tasmanian  fruit  exporter  is 
offering  to  carry  fruit  from  any  port  in  Huon  (Tasmania)  to 
London  next  season  for  3s.  3d.  net  per  bushel.  It  is  believed 
that  a  Hobart  firm  will  carry  fruit  from  Hobart  to  London  for 
2s.  lOd.  per  bushel.  This  wild  enable  Apples  to  be  sold  in 
London  at  7s.  6d.,  with  a  good  profit  for  growers. 

*  *  * 

A  Corner  in  Lemons.- — A  strange  story  comes  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  effect  that  a  comer  in  lemons  has  been  achieved 
by  a  fruit  trust,  with  the  result  that  prices  have  gone  up  over  100 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  that  re¬ 
port  comes  a  contradiction.  For  the  credit  of  human  nature  let 
us  hope  that  the  contradiction  is  true.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  are  men  with  souls  so  dead  as  to  corner  the  necessary 
ingredient  of  lemon-squashes  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  summer. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Potato. — For  some  years  a  Potato,  semi-aquatic,  and 
originally  grown  in  Uruguay,  has  been  cultivated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Marseilles.  M.  Heckel,  director  of  the  Colonial 
Institute  of  that  city,  has  made  a  report  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Agriculture  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  the  growing 
of  the  Potato  in  question,  which  he  calls  the  “  Commersion,”  is 
a  most  promising  industry.  It  defies  frost,  and  has  eatable 
foliage,  the  cutting  of  which  does  not  diminish  the  number  of 
tubers.  Moreover,  the  “  Commersion  ”  is  subject  to  no  Potato 
disease. 

*  *  * 

Avenues  of  Paris.- — -The  beautiful  Paris  avenues  have  long 
been  the  admiration  of  Europe,  And  now  another  is  contem¬ 
plated  which  will  put  all  the  rest  into  the  shade.  Incidentally 
it  will  also  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  third 
Republics  is  little  more  than  the  Empire  m  commission.  The 
avenue,  in  short,  is  just  the  realisation  a  century  after  date  of  a 
brilliant  idea  of  Napoleon,  who  one  day  indicated  his_  notion  of 
an  avenue  by  drawing  a  straight  line  on  a  map  of  the  city  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  heart  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain, 
the  distance  being  10f  miles.  This  road  is  now  to  be  built  33 
yards  in  width  and  level  along  the  whole  length. 

*  * 

The  Negro  Question  in  America. — Great  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  trial  begun,  on  June  30tli,  at  Montgomery 
(Alabama),  in  which  the  defendants  are  landlords,  constables, 
magistrates,  and  others  charged  with  maintaining  a  system  of 
negro  slavery.  The  grand  jury  found  99  indictments..  The  Post 
publishes  five:  columns  from  a  staff  correspondent  giving  details 
of  the  new  slavery.  The  correspondent  declares  that  negroes 
are  picked  up  indiscriminately  by  constables,  who  charge  them 
with  carrying  razors,  stealing  a  ride  in  a  train,  vagrancy,  debt, 
allowing  a  mule  to  bite  another  man’s  corn,  or  other  fictitious 
offences.  They  are  then  taken  before  complaisant  magistrates, 
who  impose  a  fine.  Then  a  planter  comes,  pays  the  fines,  and 
takes  the  culprits  into  slavery.  The  negroes,  tied  in,  groups,  are 
taken,  to  plantations,  where  they  are.  set  to  work  in  the  fields. 
Guards  are  placed  over  them,  and  the  plantations  are  patrolled 
by  men  armed  with  rifles.  Whippings  are  frequent  ;  a  negress 
was  whipped  to  death  last  year.  If  the  negroes  run  away  they 
are  chased  by  hounds.  The  correspondent  says  that  this  slavery 
has  existed  for  years  and  is  increasing,  but  the  Southerners,  who 
resented  Northern  criticism,  did  mot-  suspect  its  actual  propor- 


Hay  Fever  and  its  Remedy. — It  is  the  season  of  “  hav  fever,” 
and  sufferers  from  it  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  Professor  Dunbar, 
director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Hamburg,  has  traced  the 
source  of  it  to  a  toxic  principle  of  the  pollen  of  grasses  and  various 
flowers.  Roses  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  do  not  seem  to  yield 
it,  but  they  have  an  etiological  action  in  crises  of  hay  fever.  Dr. 
Dunbar  has  also  drawn  from  this  toxine  an  antidote,  or  anti¬ 
toxin©.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  toxine  is  injected  into  the 
veins  of  horses,  and  it  renders  the  serum  of  their  blood  antitoxic. 
A  drop  of  saline  solution  of  the  toxine  put  into  the  eye  or  nose 
of  a  person  brings  on  the  symptoms  of  hay  fever,  but  if  the  person 
is  first  made  immune  by  the  serum  the  toxine  onlv  produces  a 
slight  passing  irritation  of  the  nose  or  eye.  His  results  have  been 
confirmed  by  well-known  specialists,  but  peiliaps  there  is  more  hi 
the  disease  than  we  ygt  know.  The  sensibility  of  the  subject  goes 
for  much,  as  there  are  some  authenticated  cases  in  which  an 
attack  of  hay  fever  has  been  induced  by  the  mere  sight  of  a 
picture  of  haymaking,  or  by  giving  the  subject  a  bouquet  of 
artificial  flowers  to  smell.  Whether  the  serum  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  of  hay  fever  or  not,  it  may  soften  the  crises  of  the  ail¬ 
ment,  and  for  many  that  will  be  sufficient. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
gut  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  thevr  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Potato  Stems  Not  Growing.  (G.  M.) 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
Potatos  either  not  throwing  up  .their  stems,  or  if  they  do  grow 
they  make  very  weak  growth.  What  is  the  precise  nature  or 
cause  of  this  behaviour  is  not  very  clear  ;  in  fact,  many  corre¬ 
spondents  have  complained  of  the  same  thing,  but  no  one,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  been  able  to  give  any  definite  or  precise 
answer  so  that  the  matter  can  be  remedied.  Some  authorities 
on  the  subject  state  that  the  Potatos  were  over-matured  before 
being  lifted  in  the  previous  summer  or  autumn,  and  that  greater 
success  would  follow  if  the  tubers  were  lifted  before  they  become 
dead  ripe.  We  are  very  doubtful  whether  this  will  explain  the 
peculiar  behaviour  of  Potatos  in  this  respect.  We  think  that 
something  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  It  very  often  happens 
that  Potatos  are  weakened  before  being  planted  out  by  the 
sprouts  getting  broken  off  in  the  operation  of  planting,  even  if 
they  are  not  pulled  off  intentionally.  Would  it  be  possible 
that  your  sets  were  allowed  to  become  partly  dried  up  before 
being  put  out  in  spring,  and  then  put  into  dry  soil  ?  We  have 
seen  Potatos,  however,  treated  in  this  way,  but  did  not  notice 
that  they  behaved  in  the  manner  you  mention.  We  think  that 
a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  seed,  and  we  should  advise  you 
to  use  the  varieties  that  have  hitherto  given  you  most  satis¬ 
faction  until  the  mystery  becomes  cleared  up. 


Orchid  Seeds.  (J.  L.  Cassels  and  Co.) 

We  cannot  tell  you  where1  you  are  likely  to  get  Orchid  seeds 
to  buy,  for  as  far  as  we  are  aware  they  are  not  raised  with  the 
object  of  selling  the  seeds,  but  of  raising  plants  from  them. 
Usually  those  who  save  seed  gather  that  which  results  from  the 
crossing  of  two  different  species  or  varieties,  with  the  object  of 
getting  something  new.  A  considerable  amount  of  interest  is 
vested  in  these  artificially-crossed  species,  because  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  the 
progeny  so  raised.  The  hybridists  then  desire  in  most  cases 
to  germinate  and  flower  their  own  seedlings,  with  the  view  of 
testing  their  value  before  they  put  them  into  commerce. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  raisers  of  seed  are  amateurs.  You 
might,  however,  try  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  London,  and  Messrs.  Oharlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford.  We  may  as  well  point  out  that  seeds  either  of  wild 
plants  or  cultivated  ones  are  not  an  article  of  commerce,  because 
those  who  grow  Orchids  would  rather  have  the  wild  plants 
introduced  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  them  from  seed. 

Grubs  in  Fern  Fronds.  (J.  Fitt.) 

The  specimens  of  grubs  you  sent  could  not  be  identified 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  the  larvae  of  some  of  the  saw- 
flies,  but  it  could  not  be  determined  to  what  genus  or  species 
tlle.y  belonged.  If  you  could  obtain  some  of  the  perfect  insects 
and  send  them  enclosed  in  a  box  we  shall  try  and  ascertain  for 
you  the  name  of  the  creatures.  The  best  means  of  destroying 
the  insect  would  be  to  bum  the  infected  fronds,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  grabs  from  going  through  their  metamorphosis  and 
laving  eggs  upon  other  plants.  You  could  also  catch  the  four- 
winged  flies  if  you  find  them  hovering  about  amongst  the  Ferns. 
Ihey  are  not  very  rapid  in  their  movements,  and  you  would  be 
'?  e  catch  them  with  a  butterfly  net.  They  are  flies  with 
tour  wings  and  rather  flattened  bodies. 


Vinery  Attacked  with  Bed  Spider.  (Red  Spider.) 

If  your  vinery  is  heated  with  hot  water  we  should  advise  yo 
to  make  a  thin  paste  or  paint  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  watei 
and  paint  the  hot  water  pipes.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  creatin 
a  slight  fume  of  sulphur  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  yo 
should  Tight  the  fire  and  heat  the  water  in  the  pipes  gently,  so  a 


to  diffuse  the  effect  of  the  sulphur  through  the  house.  This 
might  be  done  in  the  afternoon  when  closing  the  vinery,  and  if 
there  are  still  some  spiders  remaining  the  operation  might  be  re 
peated  a  second  time.  As  a  rule  the  red  spider  very  soon  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  this  form  of  treatment.  There  would  be  no  necessity 
for  syringing  or  wetting  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  any 
way.  We  must  warn  you,  however,  that  if  your  house  is  heated 
with  a  flue  that  sulphur  must  not  be  used  upon  the  same, 
because  if  it  gets  in  any  way  overheated  the  sulphur  might  burn 
and  give  off  strong  fumes  that  would  destroy  the  foliage  of  the 
vines. 

Sowing  Winter  Onions.  (J.  McK.) 

We  should  say  that  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  August  would 
be  a  good  time  in  your  district  for  sowing  Onions  to  stand  the 
winter.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  attain  a  large  size 
before  winter,  but  they  should  at  least  be  well  established  and 
have  taken,  good  hold  of  the  ground  to  prevent  their  being  thrown 
out  by  frost.  If  your  district  is  warm  and  mild  you  might  sow 
ten  days  r  r  a  fortnight  later  than  that  time.  In  sowing  winter 
Onions  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  observe  is  to  sow  in 
a.  fully  exposed  position,  so  that  the  Onions  may  derive  the 
benefit  of  exposure  to  light  and  air.  They  must  be  right  away 
from  trees  and  from  walls  that  would  shelter  them  in  any  way, 
so  that  they  may  get  sturdy  and  hardy  before  the  approach  of 
winter.  In  this  neighbourhood  cultivators  often  sow  somewhat 
later,  as  the  climate  is  milder  and  the  Onions  commence  growing 
much  sooner  in  spring. 

Pears  not  Setting  their  Fruits.  (M.  M'Laren.) 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  Pear  trees,  and  likewise  some  Apple 
trees,  do  not  set  fruits  when  confined  to  their  own  pollen.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  however,  no  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  country,  and  not  many  observations  have  been 
made  and  recorded  upon  the  subject.  The  professors  at  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  U.S.A. ,  have  written  a 
fair-sized  book  on  the  subject,  but  the  varieties  upon  which  they 
would  make  experiments  would  in  most  cases  be  different  from 
European  Pears,  and  their  experiments  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  help  you  except  by  furnishing  you  with  a  hint  or  two,  which 
you  might  put  into  practice  for  yourself.  With  your  indoor 
Apples  and  Pears,  when  they  axe  in  bloom  it  would  be  worth 
your  while^  to  grow  several  varieties  and  fertilise  the  flowers 
artificially  by  taking  the  pollen  from  one  and  applying  to  another 
by  means  of  a  camel  s  hair  brush.  If  you  record  the  cases,  and 
what  varieties  you  used,  you  could  then  get  a  guide  as  to  those 
which  give  the  best  results  on  future  occasions.  If  you  have  any 
bees  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  move  a  hive  indoors  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  as.  we  suggest. 

Rare  and  Common  Shrubs.  (A.  V.  M.) 

None  of  the  flowers  you  sent  up  are  very  rare  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  some  of  them  would  be 
laie  in  youi  district,  on  account  of  the  much  more  northern 
latitude.  We  have  seen  them,  however,  in  Scotland,  much 
fuithei  noith  than  your  district,  but  we  had  a  similar  expe¬ 
rience  to  you,  in  the  shrubs  being  of  slow  growth  and  in  their 
refusing  to  flower.  We  shall  refer  to  them  by  name,  and  by 
refeience  to  the  names  of  plants  you  will  fined  your  numbers 
Kalmia  angustifolia  is  always  of  slow  growth  and  dwarf  in 
habit,  but  if  grown  in  a  peaty  soil,  it  ought  to  flower  freely  with 
you.  Both  the  Spiraeas  you  sent  should  grow  very  success¬ 
fully  with  you ;  in  fact,  the  typical  form  of  S.  salicifolia  is 
naturalised  in  some  places.  Piptantkus  requires  the  shelter 
of  a  wall,  even  in  the  south,  to  flower  freely  and  stand  the 
winter.  Pernettya  flowers  freely  much  further  north,  but  does 
not  always  fruit.  Cassinia  fulvida  would  be  rather  tender  in 
the  north.  Kalmia  latifolia  will  grow  even  in  the  far  north 
but  seldom  flowers.  We  presume  the  wood  does  not  ripen  pro¬ 
perly.  It  flowers  freely  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  On  the 
whole,  then,  Piptanthus,  Cassinia,  and  Kalmia  latifolia  would 
be  the  least  common,  and  least  likely  to  give  full  satisfaction 
in  your  district. 

Brown  Aphis  on  Peaches.  (P.  C.) 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  aphides  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  growing  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  while  the  tips' are  youn* 
and  tender,  and  also  afford  shelter  by  being  partly  closed  up? 
The  area  over  which  they  are  distributed  is,  however,  limited, 
and  you  could  not  do  better  than  syringe  the  trees  in  order  to 
damp  the  foliage,  and  then  dust  them  with  tobacco  powder 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dust  all  the  leaves  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
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necessary  to  shake  some  of  the  powder  into  the  growing  tips 
of  the  shoots  wherever  the  aphides  may  be  concealed  and  this 
you  could  readily  see.  If  you  have  an  instrument  for  distri¬ 
buting  the  powder,  you  could  complete  the  operation  very 
quickly,  but  even  if  you  have  to  do  it  by  hand  it  will  not  take 
any  great  length  of  time,  and  should  give  satisfaction. 

Viola  Countess  of  Guildford.  (Gardener.) 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  many  of  the  modern  Violas,  so 
called,  are  more  like  Pansies  than  the  original  type  of  V  iola. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  from  various  points  of  view  ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  public,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  florist,  who  believe  that  a  perfectly  circular  flower  is 
more  near  perfection  than  any  other.  The  oblong  shape  of 
Countess  of  Guildford  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  distinct  from  the  Pansy  type,  and  seeing  that  this 
form  wives  a  very  distinctive  appearance  to  the  original  V  iola,  it 
is  a  pity  that  raisers  and  improvers  fail  to  appreciate  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  this  particular  form.  If  they  had  been  keen  enough 
to  see  it  and  appreciate  it  in  this  form,  we  might  to-day  have 
a  larwe  selection  in  true  Viola  form.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
the  tendency  in  mostly  every  establishment  where  Violas  receive 
attention  is  to  select  those  forms  that  are  most  nearly  circular. 
While  this  is  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  R.H.S.  to  appre¬ 
ciate  any  departure  from  the  popular  type.  We  believe  it  would 
take  you  many  years  to  create  such  an  enthusiasm  for  this 
type  before  any  public  body  would  give  them  recognition.  We 
like  the  colour  and  form  of  Countess  of  Guildford,  but  think 
it  mi°ht  be  improved  by  getting  flowers  of  greater  substance. 
Of  the  seedlings  you  have  raised  from  it,  the  most  distinct  is 
the  dark  blue"  variety,  which  might  be  selected  and  worked 
upon  for  improvement  in  the  same  way.  In  other  words,  we 
should  advise  you  to  make  crosses  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
select  the  very  best  types  that  come  from  seeds.  These,  in 
turn,  could  be  utilised  for  seed  production,  in  order  to  still 
further  improve  the  strain.  Remember  always  that  self-coloured 
flowers  are  most  admired.  If  you  select  parti-coloured  flowers, 
they  ought  to  be  very  distinctive  in  their  way,  so  as  to  be 
attractive.  In  some  of  the  seedlings  which  you  sent  there  were 
too  many  colours  in  the  flowers,  and  the  light  and  dark  shades 
were  not  particularly  well  defined.  We  think  you  should  per¬ 
severe,  in  order  still  further  to  improve  the  strain. 


Maggots  in  Rose  Shoots.  (Ardeer.) 

There  is  a  large  number  of  insects  that  attack  Roses  in  one 
way  or  other,  including  numerous  species  of  sawflies.  Many  of 
them  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  leaves,  but  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  they  have  gone  down  the  centre  of  the  shoot,  eating 
out  the  pith  and  the"  tender  growing  portions  of  the  wood. 
When  the  maggots  are  full-grown  they  let  themselves  down  to 
the  ground,  where  they  spin  a  cocoon,  and  pass  the  winter  while 
they  gradually  pass  through  their  changes  from  the  grub  state 
to  the  winged  insect.  As  far  as  we  know,  when  once  they  have 
got  inside  the  shoot,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  portion  in 
order  to  get  at  the  grub  and  remove  it.  There  is  no  other 
way  possible  to  get  at  the  creature  when  once  it  has  safely 
ensconced  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  shoot.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to.  cut  off  so  much  of  the  shoot,  as  a  rule,  as 
that  you  sent  us,  but  in  any  case  the  shoot  is  completely 
damaged  for  flowering,  and  you  could  only  look  for  blooms 
from  the  secondary  growths  made  in  the  autumn.  You  might, 
however,  try  some  means  of  prevention.  You  should  carefully 
observe  about  the  exact  dates  when  the  plants  are  attacked,  or 
as  near  as  you  can  discern  anything  wrong  with  them.  Next 
year  you  could  syringe  the  Roses  with  something  disagreeable 
to  the  insects,  commencing  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  attack, 
and  repeating  it  at  intervals  of  some  days,  according  as  there 
is  rain  or  otherwise,  to  wash  off  the  insecticide.  Strong  soap¬ 
suds  might  be  employed,  and  tobacco-water  should  be  even  more 
effective,  by  making  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  distasteful 
to  the  mother  flies,  which  come  to  lay  their  eggs  there.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  them  will  drive  them 
away  from  your  bushes. 


improvement  of  the  Wild  Strawberry.  (Curious.) 

We  have  heard  the  remark  made,  or  read  the  statement  some¬ 
where,  that  20.0  or  more  varieties  have  been  raised  from  the 
wild  Strawberry,  but  we  consider  this  is  quite  an  error.  Some 
of  the  early  varieties  20  or  30  years  ago  evidently  bore  some 
affinity  to  the  wild  Strawberry,  but  they  have  all  been  ne¬ 
glected,  and  possibly  most  of  them  have  been  lost  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  preference  being  given  to  the  large-fruiting  modern  varie¬ 
ties.  The  modern  varieties  owe  their  parentage  largely  to 


Fragaria  chiloensis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  various  types 
in  cultivation  have  been  derived  from  different  species,  and 
none  of  those  that  are  at  all  popular  at  the  present  day  have 
any  resemblance  to  the  wild  Strawberry  of  this  country.  All 
of  them,  however,  have  been  derived  from  wild  Strawberries 
of  some  country  or  other,  but  most  of  them  had  their  origin  in 
American  species. 

Cucumbers  Diseased,  (k  Constant  Reader.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  disease  has  got  amongst  your 
Cucumbers,  as  it  has  in  many  other  cases  this  season,  owing 
to  the  continued  wet  weather  and  want  of  sunshine.  We  consider 
that  syringing  is  carried  to  excess  in  a  wet  season  like  this,  and 
we  should  advise  you  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
drier.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  you  will  be  unable  to  save  the 
plants,  though  we  think  there  would  be  no  danger  to  Tomatos 
from  the  same  disease,  but  here  also  you  must  keep  the  house 
drier,  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  We  shall  reply  further  when 
we  have  examined  the  specimens  sent. 

Single  Herbaceous  Paeonies.  (Omega.) 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  Chinese  Paeonies  are  distinctly 
scented,  but  as  they  are  not  recorded  we  cannot  now  tell  you 
which  varieties  they  are.  Good  white  varieties  belonging  to  this 
section  are  the  Bride,  Purity,  Candida,  Water  Lily,  Adana,  and 
Anemonaeflora  alba,  the  two  latter  being  French  white  and  the 
previous  ones  pure  white.  Good  scarlet  varieties  or  something 
very  near  this  colour  are  Milton,  Leucadia,  Jupiter,  Viscount 
Cross,  Ivanhoe,  Bassanio,  Cherry  Ripe,  Amiable,  and  W.  B. 
Child.  Good  single  pink  varieties  are  Princess  of  Wales,  blush 
pink  ;  Queen  of  May.  rose  pink  ;  Hermis,  silvery  pink  ;  Beatrice, 
Saconi,  Vesta,  and  Nero. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  V.  M.)  1,  Kalmia  angustifolia ;  2,  Spiraea  salicifolia 
paniculata  ;  3,  Piptanthus  nepalensis  ;  4,  Pemettya  mucronata  ; 

5,  Cassinia  fulvida  (often  named  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  in 
gardens);  6,  Spiraea  canescens  ;  7,  Garrya  ellqitica, ;  8,  Kalmia 
latifolia  (see  separate  note).' — (J.  Sharp)  a,  Funkia  sieboldiana ; 
b,  Teucrium  Chamaedrys  ;  c,  Potentilla  fruticosa ;  d,  Santo- 
iina  Ohamaecyparissus  incana  ;  e,  Sedum  spurium  album  (often 
named  S.  ibericum  in  gardens). — (C.  B.  G.)  1  and  2  are  evidently 
varieties  of  Medicago  falcata,  but  they  should  be  gathered  in 
fruit  ;  3,  a  fairly  plentiful  variety  of  Trifolium  repens,  often 
turning  up  with  much  larger  and  finer  heads  ;  4,  Lythrum  Sali- 
caria  ;  5,  Cnicus  arvensis  setosus  ;  6,  an  alien  not  recognised 
in  its  present  form  ;  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Urticaceae. — (R.  M.) 

1,  Hibbertia  dentata. ;  2,  Fuchsia  microphylla;  3,  Solanum 

jasminoides  ;  4,  Begonia  President  Carnot  ;  5,  Swainsonia  coro- 
nillifolia;  6,  Coron.illa  glauca  variegata. — (M.  D.)  1,  Sidalcea 
malvaeflora  ;  2,  Campanula  rhomboidalis  ;  3,  Campanula  per- 
sicifolia  calycanthema ;  4,  Rudbeckia  nitida  •,  5,  Stachys 

oriental  is ;  6,  Lathyrus  latifolius'albus  ;  7,  Eryngium  alpinum. 
— (J.  M.  B.)  1,  Spartium  junceum  ;  2,  Spiraea  arguta;  3, 

Spiraea  discolor ;  4,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  5,  Buddleia  globosa  ; 

6,  Ceanothus  Glodre  dp  Versailles  ;  7,  Spiraea  japonica. — 

(W.  R.)  1,  Oncidium  macranthum  ;  2,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  3, 
Oncidium  phymatocihilum ;  4,  Cypripedium  Efarrisianum 

superbum  ;  5,  Cypripedium  Godofroyae. — (C.  F.)  Delphinium 
nudicaule. — (Notts)  1,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  crested  variety ; 

2,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Fieldiae ;  3,  Lastrea  dilatata ;  4, 

Athyrium  Filix-foemina  or  Lady  Fern.;  5,  Lastrea  Filix-mas 
paleacea  cristata  (by  some  named  L.  Pseudo-mas  cristata) ;  6, 
Lastrea  goldieana. — (T.  W.)  1,  .Centaurea  montana  alba  ;  2, 
Lili.um  Martagon  ;  3,  Campanula  latifolia  ;  4,  Campanula  rapun- 
culoides ;  5,  Spiraea  Aruncus ;  6,  Veronica  longifolia ;  7, 

Veronica  incana. — (G.  J.  W.)  1,  Pernettya  mucronata  ;  2,  Sym- 
phoricarpus  racemosus  ;  3,  Sambucus  racemosa  aurea  ;  4,  Spiraea 
japonica  Anthony  Waterer  ;  5,  Spiraea  lindleyana. — (A.  M.)  1, 
Cypripedium  callosum  ;  2,  Oncidium  phymatochilum  ;  3,  Onci¬ 
dium  sphaceiatum. 

Communications  Received. 

John  R.  Jackson. — G.  Renthe. — Arum. — H.  N.  Ellison. — 
J.  L.  Cassels  and  Co. — Dicksons,  Limited, — J.  H. — A.  R.  D. — 
E.  A.  S.— E.  F.— W.  W. — D.  R.  W. — Hardy. — N.  E.  W.  D.— 
H.  and  Co.— R.  F.— A.  J.  B.— T.  M.  T,— Reid.— A.  Iv.  D.— 
T.  W. — B„  L. — H.  B.  May. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

E.  H.  Keelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch  bulbs. 
Heathman  and  Co.,  Rectory  Road,  Parson’s  Green,  London, 
S.W. — Heatlmian’s  patent  extension  ladders. 

J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Limited,  The  Nurseries,  York. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Dutch  bulbs  and  flower  roots  for  1903  ;  also  illustrated 
departmental  list,  and  price  list  of  stove  and  greenhouse,  soft- 
wooded,  and  bedding  plants,  etc. 
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T.  Metiiven-  and  Sons,  15,  Prince’s  Street,  and  Leitli  Walk, 
Edinburgh. — Bulb  list. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London  N. — Descriptive  catalogue  of  bulbs, 
roots,  forcing  plants,  etc. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 

AUGUST. 


1st. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

3rd. — Basingstoke  Summer  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Newbury  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Sheffield  Annual 
Exhibition.  Headington 

Show.  Atherstone  Flower 
Show. 

4th. — R.H.S.  Committees.  Abbey 
Park,  Leicester,  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  (two  days). 

5th. — Dudley  Exhibition  and  Fete 
(two  days).  Mortimer  Show. 

8th. — Rep'ton  and  Milton  Show^. 

10th. — Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Anniversary  Meeting. 

12th. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Sum¬ 
mer  Show.  Ventnor  and 
Isle  of  Wight  Summer  Show. 

18th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

19th. — Shropshire  Show  (two 


days).  Eastbourne  Summer 
Show.  Shirley  Flower  Show. 

20th. — Jersey  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

21st. — Devon  and  Exeter  Show. 
Stratheam  Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — M&uchline  Flower  Show. 

25th. — Brighton  and  Sussex  H.S. 
Summer  Show  (two  days). 
Rothesay  Flower  Show. 
Royal  Oxfordshire  Show. 

26th. — King’s  Lynn  Summer 
Show  (two  days).  Harpenden 
Show.  Bath  Show  (two 
days).  R.H.S.  of  Ireland 
Autumn  Show. 

27th. — Dundee  Floral  Fete  and 
Grand  Exhibition  (three 
days).  Sandy  and  District 
Show.  Stirling  Flower  Show 
(two  days). 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. — R.H.S.  Committees  and 
National  Dahlia  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall  (two  days). 

3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 

Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 
Autumn  Show  (two  davs). 
York  Dahlia  Show.  Derby¬ 


shire  Agricultural  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Show  (two  days). 

11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — Harrow  and  Pvoxeth  Al¬ 
lotment  Society. 

29th. — R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 

(three  days). 


OCTOBER. 


3rd. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 

Society  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


NOVEMBER. 


3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Isle  >of  Tkanefc 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Dulwich  Chrysan- 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
R.H.S.  of  Ireland  Winter 
Show  (two  days).  Cam¬ 
bridge  Autumn  Show  (two 
days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Hitch  in  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Exhibition. 

7th.- — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th. — fpswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees,  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Vent- 
nor  and  Isle  of  Wight  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 

11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show.  Winchester 
Chrvsanthemum  Show.  Liver¬ 


pool  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Chesterfield 

Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days)  (probably).  King's 
Lynn  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

12th.—  Putney  and  Wandsworth 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Parks'tone  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Jersey  Chrysanthemum  Show 

13th. — Blackburn  Chrysanthe¬ 

mum  Show  (two  days).  Brad¬ 
ford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days). 

Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Leicester  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
(two  days).  Stockport  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  davs). 

14th. — Burton-on-Trent  and  Shob- 
nall  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17th. — Belfast  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  West 
Hartlepool  Chrysanthemum 
Show. 

18th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists’  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days).  Hull 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Bristol  Chrysaiitke- 
mum  Show  (two  days). 

19th. — Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (three 
days).  Manchester  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (three  days). 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (three  days). 

20th. — Bolton  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Aberdeen  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Sho«r  (two  days). 

24th.— R.H.S.  Committees. 

25th. — South  Shields  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (two  days). 


DECEMBER. 


5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

8th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (two 
days) . 


10th. — National  Rose  Society's 
Annual  General  Meeting  and 
Dinner. 

14th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 
15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'he  Hohenheim  Agricultural  High 
chool. 

This  is  now  tlie  oldest  school  of  its  kind  in 
-ennany,  having  been  founded  in  1818  as  a 
timing  academy,  which  was  raised  to  the 
ink  of  a  high  school  in  1865  and  placed 
nder  the  AVurtemberg  Ministry  of  Educa.- 
on.  This  school  is  furnished  with  a 
•iimerous  staff  of  professors,  assistant  pro- 
bssors,  and  other  assistants.  It  seems  that 
!  ie  whole  course  consists  of  six  terms,  includ- 
ig  a  winter  and  a  summer  term  in  each  of 
nee  years.  The  course  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
iricultural  instruction,  but  the  sixth  term 
eals  with  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tbles,  cultivation  of  Vines,  Hops,  and 
obacco,  field  and  garden  crops,  disease  of 
dd  and  garden  crops,  knowledge  of  seeds, 
c-  The  school  at  Hohenheim  is  well  fur¬ 


nished  with  the  means  for  practical  work,  for 
there  are  800  acres  attached  to  it,  and  all 
sorts  of  subjects  in  connection  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  and  forestry  in  their 
widest  sense  are  carried  on.  Many  other 
branches  of  learning  are  also  pursued,  in¬ 
cluding  pisciculture,  dairying,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  and  various  others.  The  library 
consists  of  8,000  volumes.  In  the  warden 
school  we  noted  that  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  are  given  in  general  gardening, 
vegetables  and  hothouse  plants,  Grape  cul¬ 
tivation,  fruit-growing  tree  nurseries,  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  botany,  biology,  and 
anatomy  of  plants,  cultivation  of  flowers, 
microscopic  work,  etc. 

Sweet  Pea  Gladys  Deal. 

AVe  are  in  receipt  of  some  sprays  of  a  new 
variety  of  Sweet  Pea  under  the  above  name 
from  Messrs.  AV.  AV.  Johnson  and  Son, 
Boston,  Lines.  It  is  described  as  a  new  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton  of  a  pure  French  gray  colour, 
without  any  trace  of  rose,  which  is  usually 
so  difficult  to  eradicate.  AVe  should  describe 
is  as  lavender,  the  standard  being  the  darkest 
part  of  the  flower,  and  the  wings  paler.  After 
keeping  the  flowers  for  a  day  or  two  they 
deepened  in  shade  considerably  as  faded,  but 
still  retained  the  lavender  hue  which  we  like 
so  much  to  see  in  this  section  of  Sweet  Pea. 
It  belongs  to  the  section  of  colour  described 
by  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  as  laven¬ 
der,  and  in  this  section  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  included  Lady  Grisel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
New  Countess,  Princess  May,  Celestial,  and 
Creole.  AVe  have  grown  Lady  Nina.  Balfour 
under  certain  conditions  when  it  presented  a 
shade  of  colour  similar  to  that  of  Gladys 
Deal.  AVe  know,  however,  that  Sweet  Peas 
vary  under  different  conditions  as  to  soil  ana 
climate.  The  original  type  of  this  section 
was  Countess  of  Badnor,  and  a  selection  has 
been  sent  out  under  the  name  of  New  Coun¬ 
tess,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  equal  to  the 
original  Countess,  but  it  is  just  as  liable  to 
sport,  as  its  parent.  Sweet  Peas  are  vea 
sportive,  but  we  hope  that  the  newcomer  ha 
been  selected  sufficiently  long  to  become  con¬ 
stant,  or  fairly  so,  even  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  as  to’  soil  and  season,  for,  as  sent  to-  us, 
it  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  variety. 

— o — 

Investigations  and  Discoveries  of 
Liebig. 

In  1815  Liebig,  with  the  assistance  of  Mus- 
pratt,  took  out  a  British  patent  for  artificial 
manure,  containing  potassium  in  the  form  of 
potash.  He  showed  the.  need  that  soils  had 
for  potash  owing  to  the  quantity  extracted 
from  them  by  such  crops  as  Potato-s,  Beet¬ 
roots,  etc.  As  a  result  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  the  salt  strata  of  Stassfurt  and  Anhalt 
were  worked.  He  also  showed  that  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds  were  necessary  for  the 
erowth  of  plants,  and  in  this  he  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Lawe-s,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh  in  this 


country.  The  discovery  of  the  value  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  he  ren¬ 
dered  to-  the  art.  He  advocated  the  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  bones  by  means  of-  sulphuric  acids, 
that  they  might  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
soil. 

•  — o — 

Fixing  of  Free  Nitrogen  of  the 
Amosphere. 

Hitherto  we  have  "been  well  accustomed 
with  the  theory  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
by  means  of  bacteria  in  the  nodules  on  the 
roots-  of  leguminous  plants-.  Dr.  Caro  ana 
Dr.  Frank,  of  Berlin,  have  just  published  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  discovery  in  artifi¬ 
cial  manures.  This  is  no  less  'than  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmo-sphere, 
whereby  they  can  utilise  it  as  a  manure  for 
the  sustenance  of  plant  life.  They  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  certain  metal  carbides-,  notably 
calcium  and  barium  carbide,  are  able  to 
absorb  nitrogen  direct  from  the  air,  and 
to  form  with  them  compounds  which  can  be 
easily  c-onvert-ed  into  potassium  cyanide  and 
cyana-mide.  Hitherto  we  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact-  that  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air  lias  been  very  inert,  and  can  only 
in  a  few  ways  be  made  to  combine  with  other 
substances.  The  results  of  this  new  disco¬ 
very  will  be  far  reaching  if  it.  is  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  The  nitrogen  of  the  air 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  column  of  air  which  would  rest  on  a  2  J-acre 
field  would  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as  is 
annually  imported  to  Germany  in  the  form 
of  saltpetre  and  valued  at.  £8,000,000. 

British  Botanical  Association. 

The  other  week  we  had  some  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  this  institution  in  the  form  of 
an  illustrated  prospectus  o-f  the  aim  and  ob¬ 
jects  o-f  the  association.  The  pamphlet  gives 
a  general  view  of  the  botanical  laboratories, 
together  with  an  interior  view  of  the  chief 
laboratory  and  another.  A  view  of  the  en¬ 
trance  hall  shows  museum  specimens  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  for  sale.  These  specimens 
include  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  will 
be  useful  for  teachers  carrying  out.  demon¬ 
strations  in  botanical  classes,  and  also  for 
nature  study.  The  laboratories  and  stock- 
rooms  are  located  at  Holgate,  York,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Burtt,  B.Sc. 
(Viet..),  D.-Sc.  (Tubingen),  who  lias  also-  quali¬ 
fied  assistance.  The  association  has  already 
some  . 300  clients,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  orders  ’  are  repeated  convinces  the 
directors  that  their  work  is  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  suggestive  list  of  plant-objects 
for  nature  study  includes  types  of  British 
natural  orders  of  flowering  and  flowerless 
plants,  also-  type  specimens  of  climbing  and 
dwarf  plants,  leaves,  spines,  prickles,  ten¬ 
drils,  aquatic  plants,  insectivorous  plants, 
medicinal  plants,  inflorescences  o-f  flowers, 
specimens  illustrating  the  distribution  of 
fruits  and  seeds  and  specimens  of  seedlings 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

Calanthes. — Tlie  species  and  various  hybrids  belonging  toi 
the  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  have  now  reached  the  most 
interesting  period  of  their  growth.  One  is  always  looking  for¬ 
ward  just  at  the  period  when  the  actual  pseudo-bulb  is  in  course 
of  formation,  and  wondering  if  it  will  be  possible  to  pioeure 
better  results  than  the  previous  season  have  provided.  It  is. 
at  this  season  also'  that  the  plantsi  require  assistance.  Where 
small  pots  are  used,  they  will  now  have  become  practically 
filled  with  roots,  so  much  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  is  required  to  retain  the  plants  in,  a  flourishing  condition. 
It  is  in  such  cases  as  these,  where  abundant  and  frequent  water¬ 
ings  are  demanded,  that  the  potting  compost  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  a  little  stimulant,  in  the  way  of  feeding,  is  accept¬ 
able. 

There  is  nothing  more  beneficial  than  liquid  cow-manure 
water.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  have  a  barrel  with  one  end 
knocked  out ;  place  the  manure  in  a  bag,  then  put  the  bag 
and  contents,  securely  fastened,  into  the  tub,  fill  with  water, 
and  stir  the  bag.  The  diluted  contents  will  then  become  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  by  straining  again  before  use,  veiy  little 
deposit  will  be  left  to  be  distinguishable  after  watering.  At 
first  the  manure-water  should  be  heavily  diluted,  only  using  it 
in  a  very  weak  solution,  just  sufficient  to  colour  the  water. 
As  they  become  more  advanced  and  the  plants  thought  to> 
require  it,  stronger  solutions  may  be  given,  but  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider,  even  in  the  brightest  weather,  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  more  frequently  than  twice  a  week. 

I  am  convinced  that  excessive:  feeding  gives,  unusually  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  difficult 
to  ripen,  and  unless  the  pseuclo>-bulbs  are  properly  matured, 
however  vigorous  and  promising  the  flower-scape  may  be  at 
the  commencement  of  its  growth,  it  will  generally  be  found 
wanting  when  the  time  comes  for  the  development  of  the 
flowers.  Where  Calanthes  are  grown  in  an  ordinary  stove 
house,  where  a,  considerable  amount  of  shading  has  to  be 
applied  to  suit  the  remaining  occupants  of  the  house,  it  is 
often  a,  difficult  matter  to  properly  mature  the  pseudo-bulbs 
by  the'  time  the  flowering  time  is  reached.  But  where  facilities 
are  afforded  where  the  plants  can  be  accommodated  with  ample 
light,  the  difficulty  is  considerably  diminished. 

Shading  Calanthes. — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  cause  of  the  so-called  spot,  unsightly 
as  it  is,  is  immaturity  of  the  bulbs,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  want-  of  ripening  is  brought  about  by  excessively  shading 
the  plants.  The  best  Calanthes  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
grow  were  started  at  the  back  of  a.  Melon  house,  and  as  soon 
as  the  shelves  were  clear  of  the  Strawberry  crop  the  Calanthes 
were  put  in  their  places-.  No  shading  whatever  was  used  in 
the  house. 

I  saw  it  stated  a  few  weeks  since  that  a  prominent  Calanthe 
grower  considered  the  cause  of  the  spot  on  the  leaves  was 
from  syringing  the  other  plants,  in  the  house  when  the  young 
growth  of  the  Calanthes  was  in  a  small  state.  I  have  this 
season  placed  some  of  the  worst  possible  varieties  under  the 
same  conditions:  we  grow  our  Dendrobes,  where  shading  is  only 
used  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  removed  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  to  permit  the  temperature  to  reach  125  to  130 
degrees.  The  atmosphere  is  saturated  from  the  use  of  the 
syringe  over  the  plants.  There  are  no  ill-effects  or  sign  of 
spotting  up  to  the  present,  while  the  substance  of  the  foliage  is 
most  remarkable.  I  feel  confident  that  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  altogether  satisfactory.  II.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Cyclamen, — These  plants  cannot  be  surpassed  for  making  a 
display  in  cool  glass-houses  during  winter  and  early  spring. 
By  sowing  the  seed  about  this:  date  the  plants:  may 'be  grown, 
on  gently  all  winter,  and  by  February  they  should  be  nice  stocky 


plants  fit  for  repotting  into  00's.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  Cyclamen  persicum  may  be  grown  and  flowered 
m,  fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  although 
a  few  growers  obtain  fair  results  by  growing  the  corins  two 
and  even  three  years,  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  tli6  rule. 

1  prefer  to  raise  a,  fresh  batch  of  healthy  young  plants  every 
year. 

It  is  remarkable  the  great  diversity  of  form  and  colour  that 
these  flowers  have  attained  through  careful  crossing  during  the 
last  few  years.  Seed  should  be  purchased  from  a  reliable  seeds¬ 
man,  as  then  the  risk  of  having  an  inferior  strain  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Pots  or  pans  may  be  utilised  for  sowing  the 
seed  in  ;  they  must  be  clean  and  well  drained.  The  compost  I 
use  for  seed-sowing  consists  of  two  parts  leaf  soil  to  one  each 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  added.  Sow 
thinly  and  evenly  on  a  level  surface  and  gently  press  the  seeds 
into  the  soil  and  cover  with  fine  soil.  Place  a-  sheet  of  glass 
on  top  with  some  moss  over  it  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
unduly  dry.  Remove  this  as  soon  as  the  seed  lias  germinated, 
and  place  the  seedlings  near  the  roof-glass  to  keep  stocky.  A 
temperature  of  about  55  or  60  deg.  will  be  suitable  for  raising 
the  plants,  and  when  they  have  produced  the  second  leaf  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  thumb  pots.  Maintain  humidity 
about  them  by  frequent  syringings,  and  shade  from  bright  sun. 
The  next  shift  will  be  into  60’s,  and  finally  into  their  flowerins 
pots,  viz.,  481Si  or  32’s.  When  established  in  60’s,  the  plants 
will  be  best  grown  in  a  pit  having  a  cool  bottom  for  the  summer 
months',  and  remove  the  lights  on  fine  nights  that  the  dews  may 
fall  upon,  them.  As  the  flowering  pots  become  well  filled  with 
roots,  give  weekly  applications  of  liquid  manure,  soot-water 
and  guano  alternately  until  flowers  begin  to  throw  up. 

Climbers.  — All  stove  and  greenhouse  climbing  plants  should 
be  gone  over  closely,  removing  weak  and  non-flowering  growths 
that  are  not  wanted  for  extension.  This-  will  allow  the  sun 
and  light  to  reach  the  remaining  growths  for  the  purpose  of 
maturing  the:  wood  to  ensure  an  abundance  of  blossom  another 
year,  and  to  develop  the  blooms  that  are  now  opening.  The 
importance  of  this  operation  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it 
is  as  essential  as  summer  pruning  fruit,  trees,  for  without  well- 
ripened  wood  good  results  cannot  be  expected  the  following 
year. 

Fuchsias. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  for  pro¬ 
ducing  plants  for  flowering  next  year  in  the  conservatory. 
Insert  half-ripened  cuttings:  in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  keep  close 
and  warm  in  a,  Cucumber  frame  or  propagating  pit,.  When 
rooted  pot  off  singly  into,  60’s,  then  grow  on,  gently  till  October 
In  the  winter  they  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  roof 
and  overhead,  but  there  is:  no  necessity  to-  allow  them  to  gc 
completely  to-  rest,,  as  it,  usually  done  with  older  plants.  Early 
in  the  year  they  should  be  repotted  into  rich  soil  and  growr 
on  in  heat.  Stake  each  plant,  and  pinch  out,  the  points  ol 
the  side-shoots,  but  allow  the  leader  to  grow  unchecked. 

K.  M. 


Hardy  Fruits. 

Apricots.—  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  wood-lice,  eai 
wigs  and  birds  where  fruit  are  ripening,  or  much  damage  nia; 
be  done.  Short  pieces  of  Bamboo  or  Broad  Bean,  stalk  prov 
a,  good  trap  for  earwigs,  which  should  be  examined  every  morn 
ing,  killing  all  that  can  be  caught,  while  -|-  in.  mesh  nettin; 
best  defies  the  birds.  The  fruit  should  have  overhanging  leave 
tied  aside,  so  that  the  sun  can  assist  to-  colour  the  same ;  le 
the  fruit  be  nearly  ripe  and  thoroughly  dry  before  gathering 
and  place  in  a,  cool  store  or  fruit-room  until  required  for  use 
The  variety  Gross©  Peche  finishes  up  very  fine  fruit. 

Peaches.  —  Attend  to  the  fastening  in  of  extension  shoot: 
cutting  away  all  laterals,  and  expose  all  fruits  to  the  full  sun  a 
much  as  possible.  Very  little  hosing  or  syringing  of  the-  tree 
has  been  necessary  again  this  season  with  so  much  rain,  wine 
has  also  kept  the  borders,  moist  without  much  manual  la-bow 
Early  varieties  of  the  Peach,  such  as  Alexander,  we  gathere 
July  14th.  Ams, den  June,  Hale’s  Early,  Waterloo,  and  Earl 
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Rivers’  Nectarine  should  have  superfluous  wood  cut  away 
where  at  all  crowded,  removing  those  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit  first ;  that  is,  if  not  required  for  extension  of  the  tames, 
and  give  them  a  thorough  washing  with  the  garden  engine  or 
hose,  to  clear  away  filth  of  any  kind.  The  same  precautions 
are  necessary  as  regards  enemies  to  the  fruits,  as  stated  for 
Apricots.  Trees  carrying  full  crops  should  be  assisted  with 
manui’ial  waterings  until  on  the  verge  of  ripening,  but  keeping 
it  away  from  those  that  are  making  good  fruiting  wood  for 
another  year,  young  trees  especially,  which  are  prone  to  grow 
strongly. 

Plums.—  Early  fruiting  varieties  come  in  useful  for  tarts 
now  that  Raspberries  are  gone  over  in  most  gardens.  Early 
Favourite,  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  Early  Orleans,  and  the  Czar- 
are  among  the'  first  to  ripen,  and  thinning  these  out.  for  present 
use  will  give  those  remaining  a  chance  to  get  larger,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  crop  appears  a.  light  one  in  most  places,  yet 
we  have  more  old  Greengages  than  for  some  years  past,  and, 
luckily,  up  to  the  present,  few  wasps  have  shown  themselves, 
because  they  soon  make  a  raid  on  these  when  once  ripening 
.begins. 

The  Grape  Vine. — We  have  had  hut  few-  weeks’  suitable 
weather  for  this  fruit  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  well  to  look  over 
the  bunches  where  a  crop  has  been  secured,  and  that  the 
berries  have  space  enough  to  swell  without  being  unduly 
crowded.  White  varieties  should  have  the  bunches  exposed  toi 
the  sun,  pinching  out  any  laterals,  and  tying  aside  any  principal 
leaves  likely  to  shade  the  fruit,  as  every  ray  of  sun  is  required 
to  ripen  up  the  fruit  even  in  our  wannest  summers.  Forked 
sticks  are  useful  to  keep  the  bunches  clear  of  the  wall,  if 
fastened  to  the  wires.  Drainings  from  the  cow-yard  are  asi 
beneficial  to  outdoor  Vines  as  they  are  to'  those  under  glass,  and 
those  carrying  a  crop  should  have  one  or  two  applications  put 
on  before  nearing  the  ripening  stage,  and  if  such  showery 
weather  prevails  as  now,  the-  end  of  July,  it  wall  assist  to  wash 
in  the  nutriment  to  the  roots.  Where  this  cannot  be  had,  a 
light  dressing  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  should  be  afforded, 
and  well  watered  in,  in  the  absence  of  rain. 

Hoeing.—  After  such  heavy  rains  as  of  late,  the  ground  will 
have  become  hard,  therefore  take:  eveiy  chance  to  ply  the  flat 
hoe  between,  all  fruit-quarters,  first  pulling  up  any  big  weeds 
with  the  hand,  which  I  find  are  plentiful  this  season  ;  ancT  sucli 
work  is  bound  to  get  delayed  during  the  fruit-picking  season, 
as  the  latter  must  be  attended  to  almost  daily  while:  it  lasts. 

James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Hollies.- — Among  evergreen  trees,  and  shrubs  there  are  few 
more  popular  or  more  generally  useful  than  these,  either  for 
growing  as  specimens  or  for  making  hedges,  and  for  decorating 
in  winter,  when  well  bended,  they  are  always  admired.  The 
two  best  months  for  transplanting  these  are  April  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  one,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  replant  any,  the  operation 
may  be  commenced  without  delay,  so-  that  they  will  then  be 
©nabled  to  get  established  before  winter.  For  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  these  are  to  occupy,  a  very  important  part  of  the  replanting 
is  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  To  ensure  them  succeeding 
after  removal,  this  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  beforehand, 
as  Hollies  like  a  good  root  run. 

Whether  specimens  are  being  moved  or  small  plants  from 
a  seed-bed,  they  should  be  lifted1  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and 
the  small  fibrous  roots  which  are  the  most  important  damaged 
as  little  as  possible,  very  much  depending  on  the  way  these  are 
treated. 

Have  a  good-sized  hole  taken  out  in  readiness  where  the  tree 
is  to  be  placed,  and,  when  replanting,  shake  the  finest,  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  and  fill  in  with  the  remainder,  taking 
care  to  press  the  whole  firmly  about  the  ball,  so  that  the  roots 
are  better  able  to  commence  new  growth,  and  the  tree  will  not 
be  damaged  by  rough  winds. 

This  is,  of  course,  best  done  in  showery  weather  if  possible, 


but  if  it  is  diy  one  good  soaking  should  be  given  at  the  roots 
and  frequent  dampings  overhead  with  a  syringe.  It  is  veiy 
important  that  too  much  water  is  not  given  at  the  roots, 
this  often  being  the  cause  of  failure  through  the  soil  being 
in  a  soddened  condition,  but  spraying  overhead  can  hardly  be 
done  too  often.  In  the  case  of  large  specimens  it  is  well  to 
shade  them  on  hot,  sunny  days,  and  a  good  mulching  of  old 
hot-bed  material  or  long  litter  will  greatly  assist  the  soil 
to.  retain  the  moisture.  When  transplanting  seedling  Hollies 
which  have  been  in  the  seed-bed  two  years,  whether  to  form  a 
hedge  or  bed,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  fairly  close  together  so 
that  in  two  years’  time  they  can  be  thinned  out,  and  by  so 
doing  young  Hollies  are  rendered  more  vigorous. 

Genista  tinctoria.- — Throughout  July  and  August  this  is  one 
of  our  most  pleasing  flowering  shrubs,  and  one  that  should 
find  a  place  in  eveiy  garden.  It  is  of  extremely  easy  culture, 
and  can.  be  readily  propagated  from  seed  ;  fn  fact,  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  a  stock  in  this  way,  as  the  old  plants  sometimes  die  off 
after  flowering  without  any  apparent  reason.  When  the  seed 
is  quite*  ripe,  it  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  in  any  good 
open  soil,  and  placed  in  a.  gentle  heat  to  germinate.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  above  the  soil  and  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  60-sized  pots  ancTplaced 
in  a  cold  frame.  Winter  in  this  position  and  plant  out  early 
in  the  following  spring.  Two  years  after  sowing,  this  Genista, 
is.  extremely  pretty,  each  plant  carrying  several  spikes  of 
flower.  Unless  one  is  desirous  of  ripening  the  seed,  it  should 
be  cut  down  after  flowering.  There  is  also,  a  double  variety. 

Hypericums. — Many  of  these  are  now  commencing  to  flower, 
and  there  are  few  things  in  the  shrubbery  which  last  longer  or 
are  more  desirable  for  general  cultivation.  Some  varieties 
make  pleasing  specimens  planted  singly,  and  others,  are  valuable 
for  massing  in  beds,  while  some  varieties  are  very  useful  for 
planting  at  the  edges  of  streams,  on  old  woodwork  Or  similar 
places.  A  good  one  for  these  positions  is  H.  calycinum,  as  it 
seems  to  succeed  anywhere,  and  always  looks  well.  It  spreads 
quickly  a.t  the  root,  and  is  best  when  treated  as  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  cutting  down  in  early  spring  to  the  ground  with  a 
pair  of  shears. 

H.  Androsaemum  is  also  a  most  useful  species  for  massing 
in  the  wilderness,  by  the  side  of  woodland  walks,  etc.  After  the 
flowers  are  over  the  fruits  are  very  pleasing. 

Id.  pjfiiinidatum  makes  a,  fine  specimen,  and  is  remarkably 
floriferous. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  H.  pabulum.  IT.  moserianum  is:  a 
delightful  plant,  and  very  useful  for  planting  in  small  beds. 
Not  being  quite:  so  hardy  as;  some,  it  should  have  a  sheltered 
position. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  named  H.  moserianum  tricolor  with 
variegated  foliage.  It.  is  somewhat  tender  and  requires  a.  warm 
sheltered  position,  to  succeed,  and  for  any  trouble' given  in  this 
respect,  one  will  be  amply  repaid.  It  is"  advisable  to  strike  a. 
few  cuttings  of  this  annually,  and  winter  in  a  cold  frame. 

A.  E.  Thatcher, 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  work  in  this  department  will  not  be  so  pressing  a.t.  this 
season  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  providing  due  pains  have  been 
taken  to-  crop  tkei  ground  systematically,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  become  efficient  in  kitchen  gardening,  a  keen  eye- can  always 
detect  something  or  other;  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the 
condition  of  the:  weather  or  the  time  of  year,  that  requires  to 
be  done ;  and  it  is  only  by  studying  details  that  the  various 
crops  can  be  brought  to  perfection. 

Potatos. — Continue  to  lift  these  immediately  the  tubers  are 
ready,  as  by  so  doing  one  may  hope  to  save  many  which  if 
left  in  the  ground  will  in  all  probability  after  the  Heavy  and 
continuous  rains  become  infested  with  disease. 

As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  no  harm  will  happen  even  if 
the  skins  are  not  properly  set.  Choose  fine  weather  for  getting 
them  up,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  dried  before  storing. 
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Winter  Spinach. — Make  at  least  four  sowings  of  this  im¬ 
portant  vegetable,  allowing  an  interval  of  about  a  fortnight 
between  each.  The  later  beds  sown  on  a  sheltered  border  will 
oftentimes  stand  the  winter  and  be  much  more  serviceable 
than  the  earlier  ones.  Though  the  prickly-seeded  kinds  are 
generally  recommended  for  autumn  sowing,  I  have  found  those 
sorts  generally  advised  for  summer  use  to  be  equally  as  good 
if  not  better.  The  land  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  before 
sowing  receive  a  thorough  good  dressing  of  soot,  lime,  and 
burnt  garden  refuse.  Where  the  ground  is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  it  should  be  made  thoroughly  firm  by  treading.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly  in  drills,  allowing  a  distance  of  14  in.  to  15  in. 
between  each,  and  thin  out  to  9  in.  from  plant  to  plant  when 
large  enough. 

Cole  worts. — Fill  up  every  vacant  piece  of  ground  not  wanted 
for  other  crops  with  these  as  they  become  ready,  allowing  a 
distance  of  1  ft.  all  ways.  Ground  which  has  been  occupied 
with  Strawberries,  if  manured  and  deeply  dug,  form  capital 
sites  for  these.  Make  thoroughly  firm  about  the  plants,  and 
give  a  thorough  soaking  should  the  weather  be  diy. 

Celery. — In  all  stages  of  growth  this  should  receive  a.  good 
dusting  of  fresh  soot  weekly ;  give  thorough  drencliings  of 
manure-water  whenever  the  weather  is  dry,  not  losing  sight  of 
t  he  fact  that  Celery  is  a  moisture-loving  subject,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  procure  it  at  its  best  if  allowed  to  suffer  to  any 
extent,  for  the  want  of  it.  Remove  all  suckers;  and  split  leaves 
as.  they  are  made,  and  continue,  to  earth  up  the  earliest  plant¬ 
ings  on  dry  days,  each  time  placing  just  sufficient,  fine  soil  up 
to  the  heart  of  the  plant.  If  the  young  leaves  become  buried, 
these  will  often  become  crippled  and  spoiled. 

Seakale. —  Frequent  hoeings  and  slight  dressings  of  artificial 
manure  in  showery  weather  will  do  much  to  build  up  good 
strong  crowns  before  the  autumn.  It  has  made  a  capital  growth 
this  year  generally,  and  with  a  fine  sunny  autumn,  which  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  there  should  be  plenty  of  good  forcing 
material  for  the  next  winter’s  supply. 

Winter  Onions. — Two-  sowings  at  least  should  be  made 
during  the  month,  the  first  about  the  middle  and  the  other 
towards  the  end.  If  sown  too  early  the  majority  will  run  to 
flower  and  be  of  little  use.  White  Emperor,  White  Leviathan, 
Red  Giant,  Rocca,  and  Lemon  Rocca.  are  all  excellent  kinds 
and  come  to  maturity  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them.  Choose 
an  open  piece-  of  ground,  which  should  be  trenched  or  deeply 
dug,  and  apply  a  good  surface  dressing  of  fresh  soot  and  wood 
ashes  before  drawing  the  drills.  Sow  thinly,  and  the  ground, 
especially  that  of  a  light  nature,  can  hardly  be  made  too  firm. 
Give  a.  good  watering  along  the  drills  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
should  it  be  dry. 

Carrots. — In  many  districts  the  principal  sowing  of  these  is 
a.  complete  failure;,  and  in  many  others  partially  so,  it.  being 
quite  an  exception  to  see  a.  good  healthy  bed,  wireworm  being 
the  chief  cause.  Thus,  two.  seasons  in  succession  this  trouble¬ 
some  pest  has  been  much  in  evidence.  The  later  small  sowings 
will  prove  to  be  very  serviceable,  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  to  the  same  extent,  and  small  medium-sized  roots  are 
generally  most  useful.  There  is  yet.  time  to  sow  more  seed  in 
frames  of  the  quick,  short-rooted  kinds.  Sow  also.  Corn  Salad 
and  Radishes  of  sorts.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

The  Corn  Grub  and  Rooks. — The  “  Birmingham  Daily  Post  ” 
says .  that  devastation  is  being  caused  in  parts  of  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtownshire,  and  Argyleshire,  by 
the  corn  grub,  and  some  farmers  are  ploughing  up  the  land. 
The  damage  by  the  grub  is  greatest  where  the  rooks  were  most 
vigorously  shot  down  in  the  spring.  The  “  Humanitarian  ”  says 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  rooks  are  destroyed  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  order  that  game  birds  may  be  successfully  reared.  We 
have  often  protested  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World 
against  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  natural  enemies  of 
vermin  of  many  kinds,  including  the  corn  grub,  or  tory  worm, 
as  it  is  known  in  many  parts  of  the  north  ;  also  the  grass  moth, 
and  voles,  all  of  which  increase  to  an  alarming  extent  when 
there  is  no  check  upon  them.  Rooks  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  grubs  of  the  above-named  types,  and  owls  of  voles. 
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“  Sweet  Violets  and  Pansies.” 

This  book  runs  to  something  like  100  pages,  including  an 
index,  and  consists  of  a  few  chapters  on  the  subjects  mentioned 
on  the  title-page.  The  book  has  been  written  in  response  to 
the  appeals  from  readers  of  their  various  journals,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  editor.  The  latter  says  that  he  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  show  Pansy  in  its  little  box  at  the  exhibition, 
but  is  not  unmindful  that  those  who  display  them  are  earnest 
workers  in  the  field  of  horticulture.  He  gives  credit  to  the 
Scotch  growers  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished  in  this 
particular  field,  and,  while  admitting  such  to  be  the  case,  we 
might  say  that  the  country  and  the  climate  favour  them.  Even 
the  garden  Pansy  has  been  evolved  from  a  wild  and  beautiful 
flower  that  is  a  weed  of  the  cornfields  of  northern  countries, 
file  waysides,  and  even  the  mountain-sides,  where  the  climate 
is  cool  and  relatively  moist  on  the  average  of  seasons.  We  must 
not  forget  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  raising  of  the  new 
strain  of  plants,  variously  termed  bedding  Pansies,  tufted 
Pansies,  and  Violas,  collected  some  of  the  parents  used  from 
the  highlands  and  hills  in  the  not  far  off  neighbourhood  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  show  and  fancy  Pansies,  giving  the 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  case,  and  describing  the  pro¬ 
perties  which  the  different  types  should  possess.  Various  cul¬ 
tural  details  are  also  given,  including  the  raising  of  seedling 
Pansies,  propagation  by  cuttings  and  division.  The  chapter 
on  Pansies  at  shows  in  paper  collars  will  tickle  the  fancy  of 
some  of  the  florists,  particularly  the  exposition  of  dressing 
these  florist  flowers  in  certain  instances,  including  Carnations, 
Pansies,  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  details  in  this  instance 
are  mostly  due  to  Miss  Jekyll’s  fearless  pen. 

The  Viola,  or  tufted  Pansy,  as  it  is  here  called,  receives  fuller 
treatment,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  number  of  full-page 
pen-and-ink  drawings  printed  on  special  paper.  The  method 
of  propagation  by  cuttings  is  also  well  illustrated  by  figures 
showing  what  type  of  cutting  to  select  and  what  type  to  reject. 
The  habit  of  this  class  of  plants,  of  throwing  up  numerous 
suckers  from  the  base,  makes  their  propagation  much  more 
easy  of  accomplishment  than  in  the  case  of  Pansies.  For  this 
very  reason  they  are  more  suited  to  the  English  climate  than 
Pansies,  so  that  they  have  become  more  extensively  cultivated 
in  recent  years,  while  the  Pansies  proper  require  a  fair  amount 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Violets  of  the  mountain  and  plain, 
in  which  some  interesting  facts  are  introduced,  which,  as  a 
rule,  get  little  attention  in  gardening  books,  except  in  ordinary 
lists  of  hardy  border  flowers.  Even  there,  however,  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  get  is,  as  a  rule,  meagre  and  scanty,  very  few  of  the 
beautiful  wild  types  being  mentioned.  A  long  list  of  them  is 
here  given,  including  European  and  American  Violets,  as  well 
as  British  species.  The  Dog  Violet  is  included  in  the  list,  and 
if  we  might  be  critical  we  should  demur  to  the  statement  which 
says  that  “  the  white  variety  is  more  distinctly  British  than 
the  other.”  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not  seen  the  white 
variety  of  the  Dog  Violet  in  a  wild  state,  although  we  do  not 
doubt  its  existence.  We  fancy,  however,  that  the  real  Dog 
Violet  is  seldom  distinguished  from  the  Wood  Violet,  and 
that,  again,  is  less  common  than  Viola  riviniana.  Some  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  include  all  of  these  forms  under  the  name 
of  Dog  Violet.  The  V.  canina  can  only  be  correctly  applied 
to  one  of  them,  if  all  three  of  them  are  to  be  kept  as  distinct 
species,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

Most  of  our  British  Violets  are  included  in  the  list,  but  we 
regret  that  no  mention  is  made  under  V.  lutea  of  the  beautiful 
V.  I.  amoena,  the  rich  blue  flowers  of  which,  if  once  seen 
covering  a  meadow  in  an  alpine  valley,  or  found  even  in  a 
grassy  pasture  at  a  higher  elevation,  would  never  be  forgotten. 
The  sweet  Violet  receives  its  due  attention,  as  is  proper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  form  which  has  been  so  extensively  cultivated 
in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
developed  into  numerous  forms  in  gardens. 


*  “  Sweet  Violets  and  Pansies,  and  Violets  from  Mountain  and  Plain."  Written 
t,y  several  authorities  and  edited  by  E.  T.  Cook.  Published  by  “Country  -Life,  • 
Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  7-12,  Southampton 
street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  1903.  Price  3?.  6d.  net. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Lilium  pomponium. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  this  beautiful  Lily  has  been 
in  gardens,  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  it  is  seen  in  the  average 
garden.  The  bright  vermilion  or  scarlet  flowers,  with  their 
numerous  black  specks  on  the  lower  half  of  the  segments,  are  so 
showy  that  one  would  expect  to  see  it  in  every  garden.  It  is  a 
native  of  Lombardy  and  the  south  of  France,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1659,  yet  at  the  present  day  it  is  by  no 
means  common  anywhere. 

It  flowers  about  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  to  expand  its  flowers  in  company  with 
L.  eroceum,  L.  dauricum,  and  L.  candidum.  The  stemsi 
are  slender,  varying  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and 
are  densely  clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  the  lower  half 
of  which  are  more  or  less  spreading,  and  the  upper  ones 
closely  adpressed  to  the  stem.  Strong  plants  would 
bear  200  or  more  of  these  leaves. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  raceme  varying  from 
two  to  fifteen  blooms,  and  stand  clear  above  the  foliage 
on  rather  long  spreading  pedicels  ;  they  therefore  stand 
clear  of  one  another,  not  being  crowded  in  any  way, 
and  thus  show  off  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  segments  of  these  flowers  are 
very  closely  revolute,  even  tightly  curled  up,  this  char¬ 
acter  being  much  more  conspicuous  even  than,  in  L. 
Martagon,  to  which  section  it  belongs.  These  flowers 
are  also  sweeth'  scented,  so  that  they  make  their  pre¬ 
sence  felt  in  the  garden  where  a  good  clump  of  them 
is  grown. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  specimens  re¬ 
ceived  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Feltham.  Middlesex,  and  shows  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plant  from  about  the  middle  of  the  stems 
upwards.  The  middle  stem,  in  fact,  shows  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  leaves. 

Allium  kansuense. 

Several  species  of  Allium  are  natives  of  Britain,  but 
there  are  none  of  them  to  which  we  can  compare  this 
plant,  except  the  kitchen  herb,  A.  Schoenoprasum  or 
Chives,  formerly  much  more  extensively  used  in  do¬ 
mestic  cookery  than  at  the  present  day;  The  leaves  of 
the  Chinese  species  are  much  finer,  however,  being 
almost  like  Fescue  grass,  even  when  grown  fairly  strong. 

The  flowersi  are,  however,  the  most  ornamental  part  of 
this  small  growing  species,  being  of  a,  bright  Hue,  and 
borne  in  nodding  umbels  from  the  top  of  the  slender 
grass-like  sterns.  These  flowers  are  almost  the  same 
colour  as  Scilla  sibirica,  but  usually  several  shades  paler, 
and  might  correctly  be  described  as  a  clear  bright  sky- 
blue. 

It  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  A.  cyaneum, 
hut  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are  much  smaller,  much 
deeper  blue,  and  have  long  stamens  projecting  beyond 
the  corolla.  They  are  also  much  more  expanded  and 
less  bell-shaped  than  in  the  species  under  notice,  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  describe  as  the  prettiest  of  all  the  dwarf-growing 
members  of  the  Onion  tribe.  The  stamens,  of  this  plant  are 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  been  described  by  Begel  as  A.  cyaneum  brachystemon,  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  It  is 
very  distinct,  however,  even  when  the  two  are  grown  side  by 
side,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  a,  collection  of  hardy 
plants.  The  rockery  is  the  best,  place  for  A.  kansuense,  as  it 
could  be  grown  in  quite  a  limited  space,  and  it,  would  only  be 
justice  to'  place  it  where  it  would  not  be  crowded,  over-run,  or 
over-hung  by  coarser-growing  plants. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  neat  tuft  growing  upon 
t  ie  rockery  at  Kew,  and  if  it,  had  been  taken  somewhat  earlier 
the  stems  would  have  been  more  upright.  Just  previous  to 
that  the  heavy  floods  of  rain  broke  out  and  battered  down 
almost  everything  unable  to  resist  their  weight. 


Polypodium  iridioides  ramc-cristaturo. 

The  fronds  of  this  Fern  in  their  typical  form  are  strap¬ 
shaped,  like  those  of  a  Scolopendrium,  or  like  those  of  an  Iris, 
as  expressed  in  the  specific  name.  The  ordinary  form,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  yet  attained  great  popularity  in  gardens,  but  the 
branched  and  crested  form  under  notice  is  more  likely  to  find 
admirers  for  garden  purposes.  We1  think  the  leathery  char¬ 
acter  of  the  fronds  would  resist  the  dry  atmosphere  of  houses 
when  employed  in  floral  decorations. 

The  special  feature  of  this  variety  is  that,  the  fronds^  are 
bifid,  trifid,  or  branching  to  the  middle  of  the  frond.  In  ex¬ 
treme  cases  this  division  of  parts  is  carried  right  to  the  base. 
Each  of  these  divisions  now  formed  is  crested  as,  indicated  by 


Lilium  pomponium. 

the  varietal  name,  which  means  branched  and  crested. 

The  illustration  on  another  page  was  prepared  from  a.  plant 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  jWm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  who  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  July  8th  last  year,  and  were  accorded  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it. 


New  Public  Park  for  Aberfeldy. — -Victoria  Park,  the  new 
recreation  ground  at  Taybridge  Terrace,  generously  granted  to 
Aberfeldy  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  K.G. ,  was  on  the 
4th  ult.  formally  opened  by  the  Marchioness.  The  afternoon 
was  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  a  civic  procession  marched  to 
the  ground.  Provost  Campbell  said  Aberfeldy  was  a  model 
burgh,  and  they  were  largely  indebted  to  the  superior  for  many 
of  their  improvements.  Lady  Breadalbane  said  it,  was  very 
unfortunate  that  Lord  Breadalbane  was  unable  to  be  present, 
that  day,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  seen  walking  on  crutches, 
so  she  was  taking  his  place. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of. 

Dendrobinm  formosum  giganteum. 

The  best  forms  of  this  plant  are  obtained  from  the  Andaman 
Islands,  where  it  occurs  in  the  mangrove  swamps  in  proximity 
to  the  sea-shore,  in  which  situation  it  has  scarcely  any  resting 
period,  and  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  sea-spray,  which 
accounts  for  a.  cultural  method — that  of  damping  stages  and 
floors  with  water  in  which  salt  has  been,  diluted — employed  by 
seme  successful  cultivators.  It  is  the  largest  of  white-flowered 
Dendrobesi,  frequently  having  petals  2  in.  broad,  whilst  the 
funnel-shaped  lip  is  4  in.  broad.  Stems  as  thick  as  a  little 
Anger,  cylindrical,  18  in  high.  Leaves,  amplexicaul,  5  in. 
long,  from  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  of  which  fascicles  of  three 
to  five  white  flowers,  having  an  orange  blotch  on  the  lip.  are 
produced. 

Angraecum  eichlerianum. 

As  seen  in  the  Orchid  house,  this  is  decidedly  a  handsome 
plant  of  horticultural  value,  and  well  worthy  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Its  tall,  leafy  stems  are  clothed  with  distant,  oblique, 
obtuse  leaves.  The'  large  solitary  flowers  produced  have  lanceo¬ 
late  sepals  and  petals  of  a  light  green  hue,  and  a  pure  white 
obcordate  spreading  lip,  with  a  triangular  apiculus  in  the  notch 
and  an  erect  conical  spur  as  long  as  sepals.  Native  of  Loango, 
West  Africa. 

Lagerstroemia  indica. 

In  a  warm  intermediate  house  this  forms  a  showy  bush  plant, 
particularly  effective  when  it  can,  be  planted  in  a  border.  In 
general  appearance  it  .  somewhat  resembles  a  robust  Ligusitrum. 
(Privet),  producing  at  the  termination  of  its  annual  wand-likei 
shoots  large,  many-flowered  panicles.  The  flowers,  which  are 
soft  pink,  have  the  margins  of  the  spreading  long-clawed  petals 
beautifully  crisped.  China. 

Abutilon  Golden  Fleece. 

A  most  desirable  variety  for  greenhouse  decoration.  In 
habit  it  is  robust,  and  can  be  employed  as, a  climber  trained 
on  the  roof,  when,  it  is  most  effective,  as;  its  drooping,  globular, 
rich  yellow  flowers  can  then  be  seen  to  advantage. 

Lonicera  Etrusca. 

Where  the  protection,  of  a  cool  house  can  be  afforded  to  this 
plant,  it  amply  repays  for  the  protection,  producing  in  great 
profusion  over  a  long  season  verticillate  heads  of  flowers  which 
are  pale  on  opening,  fading  to  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  is  a 
robust  grower  and  nearly  hardy,  but.  in  the  open,  rarely  seen  to 
advantage. 

Romneya  Coulteri  or  Californian  Poppy. 

A  half-hardv  herbaceous,  branching  perennial,  with  glabrous 
pinnatifid  leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  either  solitary  or  in,  corymbs.  Protected  during 
winter  by  a  hand-light  they  give  general  satisfaction  in  the 
open,  where,  when  in  flower,  they  form  quite  a  feature.  Native 
of  California. 

Clerodendron  fallax. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  shrub  frequently  accorded  stove 
treatment,  which,  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature  in 
6  in.  pots,  gives  useful  material  for  furnishing  the  greenhouse 
when  in  flower,  where  its  large  terminal  panicles  of  deep  scarlet- 
flowers  and  ample,  cordate,  deep  green  leaves  give  colour  and 
tone  to  the  stages.  Native  of  Java. 

Begonia  kewensis. 

A  very  floriferous  form,  of  garden  origin,  which,  a-s  a  basket 
plant,  gives  excellent  results.  Its  arching  stems  produce 
numerous  small  white  flowers  on  pendent  short  footstalks. 

Veronica  speciosa. 

According  to  Allan  Cunningham,  this,  of  all  New  Zealand 
shrubby  plants,  is,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  the  most 
desirable.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  hardy,  but  by  growing  it 
in  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during  winter,  and  plunging  them 
out  in  early  summer,  they  form,  massed  in  beds,  a  feature  in 
the  landscape,  whilst  as  specimens  for  conservatory  omation 


they  are  equally  as  well  adapted.  As  grown,  they  form  dense 
branching  shrubs  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  fully  as  much  across, 
with  shining  green  oblong,  sessile  leaves,  and  numerous 
axillary  erect  racemes  fully  4  in.  long.  Of  this  species  there 
are  many  varieties  which  are  an  improvement  on  the  type  ; 
possibly  "  Constellation,”  a  pink  form,  is  the  best.  Mine. 
Cl; retin,  deep  blue,  is  also  an  excellent  variety. 

Spartium  junceum  or  Spanish  Broom. 

The  golden-yellow  fragrant  flowers  of  this  Broom  are  effective 
in  any  shrubbery,  but  especially  so  when  growing  on  poor 
gravelly  soil,  to  which  it  is  adapted,  amongst  the  other  stunted 
vegetation.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  easily  raised  from  seed. 

Trachelospermum  crocostomum. 

This  species  closely  resembles  jasminoides  in  habit,  and 
general  appearance,  differing  in  its  slightly  smaller  flowers, 
which  are  buff  or  pale  orange-coloured,  and  its  smaller  leaves, 
combined  with  its  hardier  constitution.  On  a  wall,  where  at 
present  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  garden,  it  forms  a  dense 
mass  of  twining  branches,  so  dense  as  to  completely  hide  the 
wall,  and  attaining  a  height  of  fully  10  ft.  Concomitant  with 
being  highly  ornamental  when  smothered  with  its  rotate 
flowers,  it  is,  being  evergreen,  always  an  object  of  beauty. 
Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China. 

Astragalus  pontic;  s 

A  bold,  handsome  herbaceous  plant,  which  from  near  the 
base  of  its  stems  to  their  apex,  a  height  of  nearly  4  ft.,  globose 
dense  heads  3  in.  in  circumference,  of  greenish  canary-yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
glaucous,  tapering  from  a  breadth  of  fully  2  in.  at  base  to  less 
than  |  in.  at  the  apex,  imparp innate,  10  in.  to  14  in.  long. 
Native  of  Asia  Minor. 

Coronilla  varia. 

A  herbaceous  plant  of  exceptional  floriferous  habit, 
whose  stems,  some  2£  ft.  long,  horizontally  inclined,  are 
covered  with  umbels  of  rosy-purple  flowers. 

Pentstemon  heterophyllus. 

Notice  of  this,  a  small  flowering  form,  is  chiefly  taken  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intense  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  deep  blue 
tinged  with  rosy-purple  when  fading.  Forming  plants  10  in. 
to  12  in.  high,  they,  massed  in  beds  or ‘borders,  are  very 
effective.  Native  of  N.  America. 

Rhynchostylis  retusa. 

This,  a  beautiful  and  attractive  basket  plant,  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  Indian  epiphytical  Orchids,  par¬ 
ticularly  abundant  in  moist  regions.  It  forms  a.  small  plant, 
producing  for  its  size  a  comparatively  long  pendent  raceme 
about  12  in.  in  length,  in  which  the  small  flowers  are  densely 
packed,  resembling  a  'cylindrical  spike.  The  segments  of 
the  flower  are  white  spotted  with  amethyst  purple,  whilst  the 
deeply  saccate  lip  is  wholly  purple. 


The  Alpine  Garden. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Spiraea  labata. 

Very  few  would  associate  a  Spiraea  with  an  alpine  garden, 
but  the  above  is  quite  a  miniature  type  compared  with  the 
giants  most  closely  allied  to-  the  common  Meadow  Sweet.  The 
stems  are  usually  9  in.  to  12  in.  high,  and  terminate  in  a  cyme 
of  flowers;  that  are  rosy  in  the  bud  state  and  pink  when  fully 
expanded.  By  comparing  it  to  a  miniature  S.  palmata  will 
perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by  description.  The 
leaves  are  much  smaller,  however,  the  terminal  leaflet  being 
five  to-  seven  lobed,  while  the  rest  are  gradually  smaller 
towards  the  base.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Spiraeas  in  this 
type,  it  should  be  accorded  a.  fairly  moist  position  on  the  rock- 
work,  by  selecting  a  situation  not  much  exposed  to'  sunshine 
during  any  part  of  the  day,  though  it  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  diffuse  light. 

Spiraea  Filipendula  fl.  pi. 

The;  double-flowered  form  of  the  Dropwort  has  been  very 
handsome  for  some  time  in  gardens  where  it  is  accorded  space 
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in  collections.  Hardly  less  beautiful  and  interesting  is  the 
single  form  which,  when  seen  growing  wild  in  grassy  places, 
is  certainly  attractive  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  plants 
amongst  the  short)  grass  in  chalk  districts  where  it  grows. 
The  petals  in  the  single  form  drop  more  quickly  than  those  of 
the  double  variety ;  otherwise  I  should  give  it  preference  for 
planting  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  border,  owing  to  its  more 
graceful  appearance.  The  flowers  are  creamy-white  in  both 
cases,  more  decidedly  white,  in  fact,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Meadow  Sweet.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  separation 
of  crowns  towards  the  end  of  September  or  again  in  March. 
The  tuberous  droppers  from  which  the  plant  takes  its  name 
should  be  left  on  the  pieces  taken  off  if  possible. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesii. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  species,  both  single  and 
double,  with  a  variety  of  colours,  chiefly  in  some  shade  of  blue 
or  white,  but  for  the  alpine  garden  none  of  them  is  more 
suitable  than  the  variety  above  named.  It.  is.  of  dwarf  habit, 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  but  flowers  as  freely  as  the 
ordinary  form,  the  flowers  being  much  the  same,  both  in  size 
and  colour.  It  should  be  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  Ts  not 
at  all  particular  if  placed  in  a.  somewhat  dry  position,  provided 
the  soil  is  fairly  deep,  so  that  its  roots  can  descend. 

Campanula  waldsteiniana. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  better  nor  truly  alpine  blue 
flower  than  the  species  just  named.  It  is  a  true  inhabitant  of 
the  rocks,  producing  stems  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  height,  covered  on 
the  top  with  small  lilac-blue  flowers,  with  a  very  much  darker 
centre.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  clothe  the  stems  thickly. 
The  plant  itself  is  tufted,  the  stems  ascending  in  great  numbers 
and  in  close  proximity,  so  that  even  if  of  small  size  it  is  very 
attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  in  full  bloom.  It 
is  veiy  difficult  to  get  cuttings  of  this  species  that  would  be 
likely  to  root,  but  an  outlook  should  be-  kept  for  seeds,  a.s  the 
species  is  well  worthy  of  a.  little  care  in  raising  plants  by  this 
means.  A  sharp  outlook  will  have  to  be  kept  for  slugs,  which 
are  very  fond  of  small  plants. 

Oenothera  caespitosa. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  above  dwarf  and  beau¬ 
tiful  species  of  evening  Primrose,  including  Oe.  marginata,  Oe. 
eximia,  Oe.  saxosa,  and  Oe.  caulescens.  Strong  plants  may 
develop  stems  6  in.  in  length,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  shorter, 
rather  stout,  well  furnished  with  spathulate  and  toothed  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  even  for  an  evening  Primrose,  but 
they  are  unusually  large  for  a  plant  of  such  small  dimensions. 
Like  other  species  of  Oenothera,  they  are  rather  short-lived,  but 
develop  fresh  flowers  in  succession,  and  at  first,  are  pure  white, 
but  gradually  fade  to  pink.  The  crown  or  rootstock  grows 
slowly,  but  if  a  large  batch  of  it  is  desired  a  number  of  plants 
could  be  inserted  in  the  rockwork  about  6  in.  or  9  in.  apart. 
By  this  means  a  clump  of  any  size  desired  could  be  produced, 
and  a  succession  of  flowers  would  be  ensured,  as  some  or  other 
of  the  plants  would  be  sure  to-  have. one  or  more  flowers  op>en. 
Beeds  of  this  species  should  be  secured  if  it.  is  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number,  and  to  make  sure  of  this  ,tlie  flowers  might 
be  fertilised  artificially.  Cuttings  may,  of  course,  be  taken  off 
and  rooted  in  sandy  soil  ill  a  cold  frame  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Propagation  by  this,  method  is,  of  course,  rather  a.  slow 
process,  so  that,  raising  young  plants  from  seeds  is  desirable. 
A  rather  dry  situation  fully  exposed  to-  sunshine!  should  be 
selected  for  the  plant,  and  a.  damp  situation  avoided,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  winter. 

Geranium  sanguineum  lancastriense. 

The  ordinary  form  of  G.  sanguineum  is  a.  native  of  rocky 
and  sandy  places  on  the  seashore.  That  also  applies  to  the 
beautiful  variety  under  notice,  which  is  confined  to  an  island 
off  the  coast-  of  Lancashire,  or  was  originally  found  there.  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  of  the  palest  pink,  but 
thickly  covered  with  rosy  veins  and  very  pretty.  Only  one 
flower  is  produced  on  a  stalk,  and  in  this  respect  the  two-  forms 
differ  from  all  our  other  native  Geraniums.  Some  cultivators 
are  not  particularly  fond  of  the  ordinary  red  form,  but  the 


variety  under  notice  is  a  distinct  break,  and  certainly  worthy 
of  more  extended  cultivation. 

Campanula  carpatica  pelviformis . 

For  some  years  past  there  have  been  many  good  varieties 
of  C.  carpatica  in  cultivation,  including  hybrids  between  it  and 
the  other  distinct  form  known  as  C.  turbinata.  Of  all  the- 
forms  that  have-  been  raised,  however,  few  if  any  of  them  are 
so  distinct  in  form  as  C.  c.  pelviformis,.  the  flowers  of  which 
are  saucer-shaped  or-  nearly  flat,  and  of  a  pale  lavender  hue. 

The  stems  themselves-  are  rather  tufted  and  more  upright 
than  in  the  ordinary  C.  carpatica,  and  therefore  I  consider  it 
better  for  the  rock  garden  than  the-  last-named,  which  in  damp 
districts  or  seasons  often  requires  staking  when  planted  in  rich 
soil.  The  variety  unde-r  notice  can  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  that  have  not  flowered,  placing  them  in  very  s-andy 
soil  and  keeping  the  pots  under  a  handlight  in  a  cold  frame. 

Dianthus  deltoides. 

The  procumbent  stems  of  this  species  and  the  brightly 
coloured  flowers  make  it  suitable-  for  rockwork.  At  present  it 
is  ve-ry  handsome  where  it  grows  in  the  wild  state  in  sandy 


Allium  kansuense.  (Seep.  675.) 


soils,  generally  amongst  grass.  The  flowe-rs  are  of  a.  bright 
rose-,  with  white-  markings  round  the  eye,  but  sometimes  a 
white  variety  turns-  up  amongst  the  others.  The  leave-s  are 
dark  green,  and  in  that  respect  differ  from  the  glaucous  hue 
of  the  Pinks  that  usually  grow  upon  rocks  and  walls.  The 
Maiden  Pink  is  readily  propagated  from  seed,  so  that  there  is 
no-  necessity  for  taking  cuttings,  provided  the  plants  have 
bloomed  and  set  seeds,  which  they  usually  do. 

Geranium  argenteum. 

Few  of  the-  Geraniums  are  of  neater  growth  than  this  species, 
which  'co-mes  from  the  Alps.  The  leaves  themselves  are  very 
pretty,  and  remind  us  of  Alchemilla  alpina,  though  not  quite  so 
finely  divided.  They  are-  really  five  to  seven  lobe-d,  and  the 
larger  ones  again  trifid.  The  whole  surface  is  of  a  beautiful 
silvery  gray  appearance.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
lilac,  beautifully  feathered  with  purple  veins..  The  whole  plant 
is  only  6  in.  high,  so  that-  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  ro-ck 
garden,  where  it  may  be  planted  even  in  small  pockets  or 
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crevices  amongst  the  stones,  'where  the  roots  will  be  kept  fairly 
dry  in  winter.  It  does  not  seem  to  seed  very  freely,  but 
propagation  may  be>  effected  by  taking  off  young  crowns  and 
inserting  them  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  thumb  pots. 

Potentilla  nepalensis  minor. 

The  ordinary  form  of  P.  nepalensis.  is  an  old-fashioned  border 
plant  which  is  frequently  more  neglected  in  collections  than 
it  ought  to  be.  Usually,  it  grows  about  18  in.  high,  though 
occasionally  it  may  be  taller  in  particularly  rich  soil.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  much  smaller,  both  in  the  leaves  and 
the  stature.  Usually  the  stems  assume  a  spreading  direction, 
as  they  would  when  growing  upon  rocks,  so  that  it  should  be 
planted  near  a  ledge  of  the  rockery,  where  the  stems  could  hang 
over  without  interfering  with  any  other  plant.  This  miniature 
form  has  stems  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  scarlet  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

Campanula  tommasiniana. 

Most  Bellflowers  are'  bell-shaped,  but-  that  scarcely  applies 
fj  the  species  under  notice.  The  pale  blue-purple  flowers  are 
almost  tubular ;  indeed,  might  be  described  a.s^  such,  and  freely 
produced  on  the  top  of  the  stems,  which  gradually  lengthen 
to  12  in.  during  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  species  is  a. 
native,  of  Istria,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  on  the 
rockery,  where  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  stems  and  flowers  that 
hang  gracefully  over  the  stones  or  ledges.  M.  W. 


Notes  on  a  Private  Garden. 

I. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  in  a.  private  garden  in, 
Scotland,  I  purpose  dealing  with  a  few  subjects  which  come 
under  our  observation,  and  that  same  to  be  chiefly  pertaining 
to  horticultural  interests.  I  am  positive  that  there  is;  no  other 
gardening  periodical  which  associates  itself'  with  so  many  Scot¬ 
tish  items  of  our  profession  as  the  “  G.  W.”  Correspondents 
and  readers  are  also  very  numerous  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Encroaching  on  your  space,  then,  I  will,  in  the  first  place, 
assign  my  notes,  to.  a  walk  through  the  pleasure  grounds, 
touching  briefly  on  some  trees  and  shrubs.  The  first  to.  capti¬ 
vate  our  attention  is  the  conspicuous  bushes  of  that,  variegated 
Dogwood,  Corn  us  Mas  variegata,  a  very  handsome  type  of  a, 
shrub,  with  beautiful  white  and  green  deciduous  foliage.  The 
golden  variegated  Ligustrum  is  also  very  showy.  Cerasus 
serrulata,  the  double-flowering  Cherry,  is  a  remarkably  rare 
tree  to  be  seen  now.  In  the  month  of  May  it  had  a  gorgeous 
appearance,  being  laden,  with  its,  snow-white  flowers.  Prunus 
japonica  fl.  pi.  is  also,  represented.  I  have  not  recognised  this 
shrub  outdoors  before.  It  evidently  thrives  well.  I  have  (in 
the  columns  of  this  paper)  advocated  its  adaptability  for  forc¬ 
ing  purposes.  Other  forms  of  the  wild  Plum  exist.  Without 
f  urther  precedence  I  will  mention  some  of  the  flowering  section. 

Weigela  rosea,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  doing  its  duty  to  obscure  an  odd  corner.  Various 
Honeysuckles,  Spiraeas,  Viburnum  Opulus — the  Guelder  Rose 
or  Snowball  tree — are  also  noteworthy.  We  could  very  well 
dispense  with  the  hothouse  flowers  at,  present  with  such  a  har¬ 
vest  of  bloom  outdoors. 

A  compact,  low-growing  shrub  labelled  Castanea  chrysophylla, 
would  not  appear  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  Chest¬ 
nut  (Castanea  sativa).  The  Walnut  tree  (Juglans  regia)  fruits 
well  in  our  private  gardens  in  Scotland.  Aeseulusi  and  Fagus, 
sylvatica  purpurea  are  almost  invariably  in  every  place.  That 
is  a  very  diminutive  list  I  have  commented  on.  The  subjects 
for  beautifying  our  grounds  is,  a,  very  imperative  part  at  the 
present,  day.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
shrubs,  their  means  of  propagation,  soils,  and  positions,  pruning 
(if  any)  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  are  by  no  means 
the  rarest  shrubs,  but  are  only  what  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
our  places  in  Scotland.  Just  what  we  actually  observe  daily 
gives  an  idea  what  it  is  possible  to  learn  if  so  inclined.  With 
the  Editor’s-  sanction,  I  desire  to  extend  my  review  to  the  flower 


gardens  and  other  floral  borders  in  a  future,  issue.  [Please  do. 
—Ed.]. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  including  the  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera)  and  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus.  The  former  is 
not  so  popular  as  it  might  be.  In  sheltered  positions  it  soon 
assumes  a  very  handsome  tree.  When  in  flower  it,  has  quite  a 
pleasing  aroma.  The  latter  is  of  the  Aralia  species.  In  fact, 
it  is  termed  Aralia  chinensis,  an  erect-growing  shrub,  leaves 
3  ft.  long  and  veiy  prickly.  I  have  not  seen  the  flower  come 
to  any  distinction.  This  Aralia  is,  in  several  private  gardens 
going  under  some  erroneous  names.  Some  notable  specimens 
in  the  evergreen  trees  are  C'upressus  nootkatensis,  Araucaria 
imbricata,  Wellingtonia,  Abies  pichta,  Thuja  semper  aurescens. 
Retinospora  and  its  various  forms  are  very  much  in  evidence. 
Cupressus  pisifera  squarro-sa  is  the  finest  evergreen  tree  one 
could  wish  to  see.  Several  of  them  are  10  ft.  high.  Hollies 
and  Yews  are  in  every  conceivable  shape.  Some  hedges  of  the 
latter  are  12  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  high. 


The  Largest  Map. 

Growing  on  six  acres  of  a  gentle  southern  slope  of  Tesson 
Hill  at,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  is  to  be 
seen  the  largest,  geographically  correct  map  ever  constructed. 
The  map  is  480  ft.  long  from  east  to-  west,  and  extends  from 
north  to  south  240  ft.  The  map  is  to  be  the  main  feature  of 
the  large  open-air  exhibit  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  personally  superintended 
by  D.  A.  Brodie.  The  idea,  is  to  show  the  United  States,  with 
growing  crops  planted  as  per  the  natural  distribution. 

The  several  acres  were  fenced  off  early  in  April,  and  the 
entire  tract  was  richly  fertilised.  The  ground  was  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  the  soil  pulverised,  and  the  entire  tract  sowed 
to  Cow  Peas.  This  crop  not  only  enriches  the  soil,  but  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  weeds.  When  an  exhibit  is  ready  to  be 
installed,  the  gardeners  simply  pull  up  the  Cow  Peas  covering 
the  space  required,  for  the  ground  then  requires  but  little 
work. 

A  belt  of  blue  grass-  lawn  20  ft.  wide  establishes  the  boundary 
and  coast  lines  of  this  gigantic)  map.  The  boundary  lines 
between  the  States  are  marked  by  cinder  paths  3  ft.  wide. 
That,  part  comprising  the  fourteen  States  and  territories  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  is  marked  by  a  white  gravel  walk.  Not 
only  will  the  products  of  each  State  be  shown  on  this  map 
by  growing  crops,  but  the  section  of  the  State  on  which  each 
commodity  is  most  grown  will  be  shown. — The  Weekly 
Florists’  Review.” 


The  Flora  of  Raratonga. 

"  Raratonga  is  the  chief  island  of  the  Cook  group,  situated  in 
the  Eastern  Pacific,  between  the  Tonga  and  Society  Islands. 
Though  discovered  in  1821,”  says  “  Knowledge,”  “  and  occupied 
by  Europeans  nearly  the  whole  time  since,  scarcely  anything 
has  hitherto  been  published  on  its  flora.  Raratonga,  is  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  and  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  six  broad.  Near . 
the  sea  there  is  a  level  tract  of  land,  varying  from  a  quarter 
of  a,  mile  to  a,  mile  in  width,  extending  all  round  the  island, 
while  the  centre  is  a  mass  of  rugged  mountains,  ranging  from 
1,575  to  2,250  ft.  high.  Forests  abound,  but  the  herbaceous 
vegetation,  except,  numerous  Ferns,  is  scanty.  With  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  nearly  100  species,  which  have  with  more  or  less 
certainty  been  introduced,  the  flora  as  at  present  known  con¬ 
sists  of  334  vascular  plants,  of  which  no  less,  than  sixty-seven 
are  Ferns..  Eighteen  specie®  belonging  to  sixteen  natural 
orders  are  probably  endemic.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
plant  amongst  these  is  Fitchia  speciosa,  a  new  species,  of  a 
curious,  genus  of  Compo-sitae,  hitherto  known  only  from  the: 
Society  Islands,  where  three  species  are  found.  F.  speciosa.  is, 
common  on  all  the  mountains  of  Raratonga.  It.  is  a,  small  hand¬ 
some  tree,  with  flue  glossy  leaves  and  large  orange-red  flower-, 
heads.” 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
dequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  films  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
■hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“Happy  the  man  who,  studying  Nature’s  laws,  through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause.’ — Dryden’s  Virgil. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  ! 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  tor 

[■he  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent  ) 

jy  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  ^ 
oe  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  \ 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  ) 
kxceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  he  / 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ( 
may  send  in  item?  of  news  or  comments  on  ( 
news ;  hints  OF  practical  interest  to  gar-  > 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ) 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ? 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ( 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  > 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  < 
hon,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  < 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.—' TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.”  < 
April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 
t  April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE.  i 

May  23. — Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  / 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 

May  30.— Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM  \ 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  -and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS.  ) 

■June  6. — Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS.  ( 

June  20. — Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 


July  4.— Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 
AURANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  the  / 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

August  1.— Coloured  Plate  of  BORONIA  ; 
HETEROPHYLLA.  < 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  '( 
j  publishers,  price  2|d.  'post  free.  ) 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  ) 
j  a  Half-tone  Plate  of  CAMPANULA  PER-  > 
SICIFOLIA  MOERHEIMI. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  ; 
Plate  of  A  BASKET  BED  IN  LORD  WIM-  ? 
BORNE’S  GARDEN.  ( 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Manuring  Garden  Crops. *  * 

This  small  book  of  some  120  pages  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  exposition  of  the  relative  values 
of  farmyard  and  artificial  manures.  We  say 
farmyard  manure  as  a  general  term,  but  it 
deals  more  particularly  with  London  manure, 
which  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  stables  of 
horses,  together  with  a  variable  quantity  of 
refuse  which  may  find  its  way  into  what  is 
called  London  dung.  The  book  speaks  of 
manure  chiefly  from  a  market  gardener  s 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  likely  to  be1  of 
service  to  him,  because,  whether  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  or  any  other  large  town, 
lie  is  more  likely  to  get  the  manure  of  horses 
than  the  farmyard,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  much 
more  valuable  for  various  reasons.  Other 
fertilisers  often  placed  at  the  command  of 
the  market  gardener  are  raw  fish,  woollen 
rags,  furriers’  waste,  shoddy,  and  similar 
materials,  which  usually  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

The  ways  of  market  gardeners  have  cer¬ 
tainly  something  to  recommend  them  when 
we  remember  that  land  which  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for 
the  last  1,000  years  still  maintains  its  fer¬ 
tility,  and  furnishes  a  good  example  to  jtlie 
fraternity  in  America  who  frequently  com¬ 
plain  of  the  deterioration  of  the  land  by  crop¬ 
ping.  The  chief  complaint  made  against 
market  gardeners  in  this  hook  is  that  they 
use  a  bulky  manure  that  becomes  costly  on 
account  of  the  quantity  required  and  the 
cost  of  carriage. 

The  authors  make  a  calculation  of  the 
average  value  of  London  dung  per  ton, 
and  reckon  that  a  market  gardener 
situated  between  twenty  and  fifty  miles  from 
London  would  have  to  pay  on  an  average  Ts. 
per  ton  for  the  manure,  including  cartage. 
This  may  seem  a  high  price  to  those  living 
within  easy  distance  of  London,  and  who, 
sending  their  produce  by  road,  bring  back 
manure  in  their  own  vans,  hut  then  the 
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extra  wear  of  vans  and  horses  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred.  It  is  seldom  that  market  gardeners 
use  less  than  25  tons — that  is,  fifty  loads — of 
London  dung  to  the  acre.  This  costs  .£10, 
hut  there  are  many  who  use  5  J  tons  to 
the  acre,  raising  the  cost  to  £20  for  manure 
alone.  The  authors  think  that  by  using  a 
small  proportion  of  this  town  dung  and 
spending  a  little  on  concentrated  fertilisers 
some  of  that  .£20  could  be  retained  for  their 
own  pocket. 

The  authors  do  not  say  anything  against 
the  value  of  this  dung,  but  freely  admit  that 
in  certain  cases  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil  and  im¬ 
proving  its  mechanical  condition.  Soils  that, 
are  most  benefited  by  animal  manures  in  the 
shape  of  litter  and  excrement  are  those  of 
an  extreme  character,  such  as  very  sandy 
soils  on  the  one  hand  and  heavy  clay  soils- 
on  the  other.  Both  of  these  soils  are  liable 
to  suffer  in  very  diy  seasons  through  the  toss 
•of  moisture,  and  the  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  suitable  manure  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  soil  more  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture,  while  at  the  same  time  in  heavy  soils 
it  seiwes  to  aerate,  and  thus  improve  their 
mechanic  condition. 

In  good  fertile  soils — that  is,  those  pos¬ 
sessing  a  good  average  amount  of  humus  or 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in 
them — if  well  cultivated,  would  grow  good 
crops  by  the  use  of  artificial  fertilisers  alon£. 
It  is  always  safe,  however,  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure  or  stable  dung 
of  any  sort,  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  the  better.  This  is  actually  a  pro¬ 
vision  against  the  season,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  will  stand  the  crops  in  good  stead  in 
case  the  rainfall  should  be  deficient. 

The  authors  tong  suspected  that  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  town  dung  made  it  an  expen¬ 
sive  manure.  About  ten  years  ago  they  re¬ 
solved  to  put  their  views  to  the  test  by  prac¬ 
tical  experiments.  With  this  object  in  view 
they  established  the  Hadlow  Experiment 
Station,  Golden  Green,  Tonbridge.  During 
those  years  the  experiments  have  been 
mostly  carried  out  with  market  garden  crops, 
but  more  recently  they  have  been  extended 
to  Hops  and  other  agricultural  crops. 

The  main  experimental  field  consisted  of 
a  poor  clay  loam  of  a  light  colour  resting  on 
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a  bed  of  clay.  It  liad  long  been  cultivated,  but,  correctly 
speaking,  very  poorly  farmed,  with  the  result  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  poor  or  infertile  soil.  This,  however,  is  just  the  sort  of 
laud  for  the  making  of  experiments  and  determining  the  value 
of  manures  that  may  be  applied  to  it  by  carefully  calculating  all 
the  expenses  attached  to  this  particular  kind  of  farming  and 
reckoning  up  the  returns  in  the  value  of  crops  obtained.  The 
writers  consider  now  that  they  have  converted  the  held  into> 
a  fertile  market  garden. 

They  do  not  question  the  utility  of  farmyard  manure  that  has 
been  derived  from  well-fed  animals  supplied  with  purchased 
feeding  stuffs,  but  even  in  that  case  they  consider-  that  the 
manure  obtained  is,  a.s  we  should  gather  from  their  statements, 
that  it  might  be  spread  over  a  greater  area  of  ground  with 
advantage,  and  the  further  necessary  fertilisers  supplied  in  the 
form  of  concentrated  or  artificial  manures.  The  application 
of  animal  manures  is  kept  in  view  for  the  mechanical'  and 
physical  advantages  which  it  confers  upon  land,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  manure  is 
necessary,  and  these  are  usually  cheap,  while  their  cartage  to 
the'  farm  is  relatively  a  small  item.  We  may  here  also  state 
that  the  authors  cropped  the  farm  according  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  rotation. 

With  regard  to  phosphates,  they  make  a  statement  that  is 
interesting.  Phosphatic  manures  are  cheap,  so-  that  in  market 
gardening  a  hundredweight  or  two  more  or  less  of  phosphates 
used  per  acre  need  not  trouble  the  cultivator.  No  harm  is 
likely  to  arise  by  giving  excess  of  this  particular  form  of 
manure.  They  have  themselves  varied  the  amount  from 
-1  cwt.  at  the  outset  to  10  cwt.  per  acre  recently.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  6  cwt.  of  superphosphate  is  the  largest 
amount  per  acre  they  have  used  in  this  form,  while  the  10  cwt. 
consisted  of  basic  slag,  which  has  more  recently  come  into  use1, 
and  may  be  more  freely  used  without  danger-  or  expense1. 

By  way  of  illustrating  some  of  their  experiments,  we  may  say 
that  one  was  the  manuring  of  a.  plot  of  land  at  the  rate1  of  fifty 
loads  of  London  dung  at  a  cost  of  £  1 0  per  acre.  On  an 
average  of  five  years  this  land  gave  a  return  of  279  sieves  of 
Brussels  Sprouts.  In  another  case  the  land  was  manured  with 
phosphates,  4  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  potash  at  a.  cost  of 
£o  5s.  per  acre,  and  this  gave  a  return  of  292  sieves  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  as  the  average  of  five  years’  treatment!  A  sieve  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  is  40  lb. 

Turning  to  Savoy  Cabbages,  we  note  that  a  plot  of  land 
was  manured  with  12J  tons  of  London  dung,  4  cwt.  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  4  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  a  cost  of  £7  10s.  per 
acre.  This  gave  a  crop  of  18  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  Savoy 
Cabbages.  In  another  case,  1 21,  tons  of  London  duiig  (twenty- 
tn  e  loads)  was  applied  to  land  at  a  cost  of  ,£5  per  acre. 
This  gar  e  a.  crop  of  12  tons  6  cwt.  of  Savoys.  The  net.  results 
of  this  are  that  nearly  6  tons  extra,  of  Savoys  were  obtained 
at  an  extra  cost  of  £2  10s.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  London 
dung  without  other  aid  was  not.  very  potent  as  a  fertiliser. 
The.  heavier  crop  above  mentioned  was  obtained  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  4  cwt.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  superphosphates. 
7  ot^n8  *s  here  said  as  to  how  the  manure  had  been  made'  or 
it;  quality,  but  we  should  take  it  for  granted  that  an  article 
of  average  quality  was  used. 

In  the  case  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  animal  manure  is 
applied  to  the  previous  crop,  a  plan  for-  which  gardeners  will 
.'o  v  ell  able  to  assign  a.  reason, ;  these  crops  were,  however, 
manured  with  artificial  fertilisers.  In  the  case  of  Parsnips,  the 
heaviest  crops  were  obtained  from  land  to  which  fifty  loads  of 
London  dung  per  acre  were  applied  in  the  previous* year ;  to 
those  having  twenty-five  loads  of  dung  the  previous  year,  with 
the  addition  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  :  and  with  the  addi- 
ion  oi  phosphate's,  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  land  having 
had  twenty-five  loads  of  dung  the  previous  year.  This  last  case 
might,  he  described  as  a  complete  manure. 


Death  of  Mr.  Aunfier. — The  death  has  taken  place,  at  Gil- 
hng.  near  Richmond,  of  Mr.  Wm.  Aunfier,  a  well-known  North 
Yorkshire  nurseryman. 


Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimi. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  forms  of  the  Peach-leaved  Bellllower  in  gardens  are  now 
fairly  numerous.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  size  and  in  being 
double  or  semi-double.  The  colour  is  usually  restricted  to  blue 
and  white,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  vary  much  in  this  respect. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  large  size 
and  widely  expanded  form  of  its  semi-double  pure  white 
flowers;  indeed,  we  should  say  that  size  is  the  chief  feature 
which  distinguishes  the  new  comer  from  those  which  have  been 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  many  years  past.  The  plant  grows 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  carries  its  flowers  well  erect  on  stout 
stalks,  so  that  the  latter  are  well  adapted  for  cut-flower  pur¬ 
poses. 

Like  many  other  herbaceous  plants,  it  well  repays  for  liberal 
treatment.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  patches  get 
crowded  wi.th  crowns,  with  the  result  that  the  flower-stems  de- 


Polyfodium  miDioiDES  ramo-cristatum.  (See  page  075. ) 


teriorate  and  produce  smaller  flowers  and  fewer  of  them.  To 
avoid  this,  the  cultivator  should  prepare  sites  for  the  plant  at 
least  every  other  year,  and  even  good  results  may  be  obtained 
if  the  plant  is,  annually  subjected  to  lifting.  When  the  soil 
has  been  well  manured  and  dug,  a  few  strong  crowns  may  he 
planted  at  regular  intervals  apart,  forming  clumps.  These 
will  grow  strongly  and  produce  much  larger  flowers  and  more 
of  them  on  a  stem  than  plants  that  are  simply  allowed  to  crowd 
one  another  in  the  same  place  from  year  to  year.  There  are, 
of  course,  those  who  can  admire  flowers  of  moderate  size  more 
than  those  that  would  seem  excessive  iu  size,  but  that  can  easily 
be  regulated  by  simply  leaving  the  plants  alone,  merely  keeping 
them  clear  of  their  neighbours. 

While  the  plant  under  notice  may  be  grown  in  patches  for 
ordinary  border  decoration,  if  required  for  cut-flower  purposes, 
it  can  be  grown  in.  line®  or  beds,  which  should  be  made  up  afresh 
once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  every  second  year. 

Our  Supplement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  flowers  of  this  hand¬ 
some  new  form  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  rapidly 
finding  its  way  into  cultivation  everywhere. 

To'  give  an  idea  of  the  variations  of  this  species,  we  may 
mention  a  number  of  the  types  which  have  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  in  gardens,  together  with  a,  few  of  the  more  recent 
additions.  The  type  C.  persicifolia  is  considered  a  British 
plant  because  it  is  at.  least  well  established,  and  takes  care  of 
itself  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
This  form  has  clear  blue  flowers  of  ordinary  size,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  little  attention  by  its  freedom  of  flower  and  re¬ 
liability.  Of  this  there  is  a  white  form,  C.  p.  alba. 

There  is  a  so-called  semi-double  form  variously  named  C.  p. 
alba  coronata  or  C.  p.  calycanthema  alba.  It  is  a  cup-and- 
sancer  form  of  the  species,  reminding  one  of  a  similar  variety 
of  the  Canterbury  Bell.  The  calyx  has  become  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  spreading  out  flat  like  a  saucer,  and  white  :  the  ordinary 
corolla  is  inside  this  saucer.  This  form,  although  an,  old  one, 
is  still  largely  cultivated  in  villa  gardens.  A  perfectly  double 
form  is  known  as  C.  p.  alba.  fl.  pi.,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  the  centre  is.  perfectly  filled  up  with  smaller  petals. 
This  we  used  to  consider  one  of  the  best  varieties  away  from  the 
type.  The  flowers  were  of  moderate  size,  but  very  useful  for 
cut-flower  purposes,  and  we  regret  it  is  so  muclr  neglected. 
There  is  a  blue  form  of  the  cup-and-saucer — namely,  C.  p. 
ccerulea  coronata.,  and  a,  semi-double  form  named  C.  p.  caerrtlea 
fl.  pi.,  which  has  blue  flowers. 

More  recently  we  have  been  favoured  with  larger  forms, 
including  C.  p.  grandiflora,  with  very  large  blue  flowers.  The 
white  form  of  tliis  is  named  C.  p.  grandiflora  alba,  and  is  very 
useful  for  cut-flower  purposes.  Still  another  is  named  C.  p. 
maxima,  with  the  largest  flowers  of  all. 


Angelica  (Angelica  Archangelica). 

As  some  interest  has  been  aroused  with  regard  to  the  culture 
of  Angelica  near  London  (Tire  Gardening  World,  July  18tlr, 
1903,  page  619),  and  as  the  facts  regarding  its  position  as  a 
native  plant  would  appear  not  to  be  clearly  stated,  a  few  notes 
on  this  plant  and  its  uses  may  be  acceptable.  First.,  Hooker  in 
“The  Students’  Flora”  places  it  amongst  “excluded  species,” 
and  calls  it  a  “  garden  escape  ”  ;  and  Barton  and  Castle  in  their 
“British  Flora.  Medica”  say  it  was  “cultivated  in  English 
gardens  prior  to  1568,  and  is  now  naturalised  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  ”  ;  so  that  the  plant  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a,  native 
of  this  country.  It  is  widely  distributed  through  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Silesia,  and  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Though 
the  plant  is  now  valued  economically  only  for  the  candied 
stalks  which  are  used  as.  a  sweetmeat,  it  formerly  had  a.  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  supposed  medicinal  properties,  and  its  imposing 
generic  name  of  Angelica  is  derived  from  this  once- import  ant 
fact,  as  the  specific  name  has  reference  to  its  pre-eminence  over 
other  species. 

Gerard  had  a  high  opinion  as  to  its  many  virtues  when  he 
wrote  thus :  “  Tire  roote  of  Garden  Angelica  is  a  singular 
remedie  against  poison  and  against  the  plague,  and  all  in¬ 
fections  taken  by  evill  and  corrupt  aire,  if  you  do  but  take 
a  peece  of  the  roote  and  holde  it  in  your  mouth,  it  doth  most 
certainly  drive  away  the  pestilentiall  aire,  yea,  although  that 
con-up  aire  have  possessed  the  hart,  yet  it  driveth  it  out  again 
by  urine  and  sweate  .  .  .  It  is  a  most  singular  medicine 

against  surfeiting  and  lotlrscmenes  to  meate ;  it  helpeth  con¬ 
coction  in  the  sto-macke,  and  is  right  beneficial  to  the  hart; 
it  eureth  the  bitings  of  mad  dogs,  and  all  other  venomous 
beasts.” 

In  the  old  pharmacopoeias  a  compound  spirit,  of  Angelica  was 
administered  to  persons  suffering  from  indigestion  or  hysteria. 
The  use  of  the  fresh  stalks  for  candying,  and  so>  converting  into 
an  agreeable  sweetmeat  is  one  of  veiy  old  standing.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  preparing  it  is.  given  in  an  old  French  phar¬ 
macopoeia  : — “  Take  of  young  stalks  of  Angelica  any  quantity, 
llemove  from  them  the  outer  rind,  cut  them  in  pieces  3  in.  or 
f  in.  long,  whiten  them  in  boiling  water,  and  lay  them  on  a 
sieve  that  the  water  may  drain  from  them.  Then  put  them 


into  a  syrup  made  of  purified  sugar,  boil  till  aqueous  vapour 
ceases  to  ascend,  and  leave  them  to  dry  in  a  stove  chamber  on 
a  wooden  frame.”  For  the  purpose  of  candying,  the  young 
stems  are  recommended  to  be  gathered  in  May.  Formerly  the 
stalks  were  blanched  and  used  in  salads  or  as  Celery.  The 
Icelanders  eat  the  stems  and  roots  raw  with  butter. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  English-grown  Angelica,  it  would 
seem  to  be  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  as  it  is  that  of  the  operation  of  converting  it  into  a  sweet¬ 
meat,  the  French  excelling  in  the  art  of  fruit  crystallisation. 
At  one  time  large  quantities  of  the  raw  root  were  imported  to 
this  country  from  Hamburg,  and  used  chiefly  by  distillers  and 
rectifiers  of  gin  in  giving  a  spurious  strength  to  that  and  other 
spirits.  Whether  if  is  still  so  used  I  am  not.  aware. 

John  R.  Jackson. 

Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 


Roots. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good ;  and  the  following  few  lines  may,  I  think,  be  of 
use  to  many  readers  of  this  journal,  and  an  eye-opener  to. 
them,  as  it  was  to  me.  I  had  always  known  that  plants  freshly 
planted  in  the  open  ground  always  made  root  far  quicker  than 
top  growth,  but  to  what  extent  I  now  find  I  had  not  the  least 
idea.. 

A  few  days,  ago,  however,  we  had  a.  terrific  storm,  during 
which  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  a  piece  of  land  planted 
with  Dahlias  was  so  situated  in  the  hollow  of  two  hills  that  a. 
surging  stream  of  water  ran,  across  it  and  gradually  washed  the 
soil  away,  making  a  deep  channel.  Now,  these  plants  had 
been  planted  a  day  or  two  more  than  six  weeks,  and  several 
of  them  were  practically  washed  out  of  the  ground,  but  the 
interesting  part  of  it  was,  the  roots  had  been  so  cleverly  washed 
in  several  cases  that  they  laid  on,  the  surface  intact,  like  a 
bunch  of  string,  many  of  them  over  a  yard  long,  and,  possibly, 
to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  fibre  they  were  more.  Thus,  the 
roots  of  each  one  of  these  plants  were  searching  the  soil  over 
a  space  of  6  ft,,  in  less  than  seven  weeks.  Where  the  roots 
would  be  by  next  November  would  be  worth  another  storm  to 
ascertain,. 

The  fact  of  finding  these  roots  has  taught  me  a  lesson  on 
watering  a,  Dahlia  close,  to  stem,  even  when  comparatively 
young,  and  also  on  the  distance  apart  they  should  be  planted, 
as  the  roots  in  question  were  not  isolated  ones,,  but  a  good 
number  per  plant  were  quite  a,  yard  long.  I  might,  mention 
that  thei  soil  is  a,  moderately  heavy  one,  not  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  one  plant  I  noticed  had  a  single  upright  stem  about  18  in. 
high,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  only  just  beginning  to  throw 
the  side  laterals.  C. 


New  Park  for  Darlington. — On  the  4th  ult.  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Darlington  Corporation  attended  at  the 
opening  of  the  North  Lodge  Park,  which  has  been  purchased, 
and  will  cost,  with  the  laying  out,  including  a  bowling  green 
and  grand  stand,  rather  over  £13,000.  At  present  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  only  come  into  possession  of  7  acres  out  of  the  9g  acres  com¬ 
prising  the  property,  the  North  Lodge  mansion  and  2g  acres 
of  pleasure  grounds  adjoining  coming  into  hand  in  two  years’ 
time.  There  is  some  talk  of  making  a  museum  of  North  Lodge. 
Fine  trees  and  a  small  lake  already  exist  on  the  property,  which, 
therefore,  admirably  lent  itself  to  the  purpose  of  a  park.  The 
chairman  of  the  Parks  Committee,  Councillor  Benson,  was 
handed  a  key  by  Alderman  Sedgwick,  opened  the  gates,  and 
declared  the  park  open.  Speeches  were  then  delivered  from 
the  bandstand,  where  the  Volunteer  band  played  selections, 
Alderman  Sedgwick,  Alderman  Barron,  Councillors  Benson, 
Imeson,  Stairwand,  Leach,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Councillor  Benson  stated  that  this  made  the  eighth 
public  park  or  recreation  grounds  provided  for  the  people  of  the 
town,  the  cost  in  keeping  up  of  the  whole  being  3£d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rates.  The  place  has  been  laid  out  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  Winter,  Borough  Engineer,  Messrs.  Mack  and  Milne 
having  done  the  planting.  There  are  now  83g  acres  of  public 
parks  in  the  town. 
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Cypripedium  fairieanum  Hybrids. 

The  hybrids  derived  from  the  influence  of  Cypripedium 
fairieanum  as  one  of  the  parents  used  in  their  production  form 
in  themselves  a  most  interesting  and  desirable  section  of  the 
Slipper-worts,  which  are  never  likely  to  become  too  plentiful. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite'  possible  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  primary 
hybrids  that  are  likely  to  appear  from  its  use  in  hybridisation 
purposes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  C.  fairieanum  itself  has  become 
practically  extinct  in  cultivation ;  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only 
one  plant  remains,  and  that  appears,  from  information  we  can 
obtain,  to  be  in  anything  but  a  flourishing  condition. 

Its  habitat  as  a  wild  plant  is;  unknown.  All  the  specimens 
that  have  existed  in  cultivation  have  been  derived  from  a  few 
plants  that  were  first  casually  imported.  It.  has  been  diligently 
sought  after  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  quite 
an  open  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence  as  a.  wild 
plant  at  the  present  time,  or  of  its  ever  being  re-introduced  to 
cultivation.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  observed  what  possi¬ 
bility  remains  for  cross-fertilisation  in  the  hopes  of  again,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  hybrids,  and  will  illustrate  the  above  contention! 


the  fairieanum  hybrids  reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken 
in  Mr.  Norman  Cookson’s  collection  last  autumn.  They  in¬ 
clude  : 

C.  vexillarium,  the  first  of  these  hybrids  to  appear,  raised 
by  the  late  John  Dominy  from  the  inter-crossing  of  C.  barbatum 
and  C.  fairieanum.  The  rich  purple  suffusion,  as  indicated  in 
all  the  offspring  of  C.  barbatum,  is  most  pronounced,  while  the 
white  reticulated  veinings  and  deflexed  petals  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  other  parent.  It  is  by  no  means  plentiful,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  every  collection. 

C.  Juno,  an  improvement  of  C.  vexillarium,  raised  by 
Drewett  0.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding-Mill-on-Tyne,  from  the  inter¬ 
crossing  of  C.  callosum  and  C.  fairieanum.  It  is  more  robust 
than  the  above  named ;  when  strong  it  frequently  produces 
a  twin-flowered  scape.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
section. 

C.  Edwardii,  raised  in  America  from  the  inter-crossing  of 
C.  superbiens  (Veitchii)  and  C.  fairieanum.  It  appears  to  be 
very  variable.  In  some  of  the  varieties  I  have  seen  it  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  second  to  none  of  this  section ;  but  in  other 
cases  the  flowers  have  been  of  a  veiy  indifferent  character.  In 


Cypripedium  fairieanum  Hybrids. 


that  hybrids  .of  this  class  will  only  be  obtainable  in  limited 
quantities,  and  their  attractive  •  characteristics  can  only  be 
sparingly  represented  in  Orchid  collections. 

Culture. — The  warm  intermediate  house,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature'  is  maintained  at,  55  deg.  at  night  during  winter  and 
GO  to  65  deg.  in  summer,  suits  the  whole  of  this  section.  Re- 
potting  is  best  done  immediately  after  the  plants,  have  flowered. 
The  hybrids  of  this  section  do.  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at  the 
roots  more  frequently  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that, 
when  repotting  is  done  this  item  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  plants  being  allowed  a  little  more  root  room 
and  the  compost  being  selected  with  a  view  to  its  durability. 
I  find  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  two  parts,  and  the  remaining 
compost  consisting  of  turfy  loam,  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and 
rough  sand,  to,  be  a  suitable  compost.  Press  the  compost 
moderately  firm,  and  water  carefully  until  the  roots  get  well 
hold  of  the  compost,  but  as  soon  as  growth,  gets  well  away, 
ample  root  moisture  is  required. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  shows  a  group  of  five*  plants  of 


the  better  varieties  the  icy-white  crystals  on  the  surface  of  the 
flowers  have  had  a  most  charming  effect.  It  is  by  no  means  of 
robust  constitution,  and  is  not  the  easiest,  to  grow. 

The  other  variety  in  the  group  is,  C.  vexill-Io'  (next  to  the 
seed-bearing  plant),  therefore  a  secondary  hybrid  derived  from 
the  crossing  of  C.  vexillarium  and  C.  Io.  It  is  remarkable  the 
extent  of  the  fairieanum  characteristics  retained  in  this  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  Cookson.  It  is  a  most  attractive,  free-growing 
and  desirable  addition. 

Other  varieties  worthy  of  attention  which  cannot  be  excluded 
from  representative  collections  are  C.  arthurianum  (insigne  x 
fairieanum),  C.  a,  pulchellum  (insigne  Chantinii  x  fairieanum), 
C.  Niobe  (spicerianum  x  fairieanum),  C.  Regina,  (leeanum 
x  fairieanum),  C.  H.  Ballantine  (purpuratum  x  fairieanum), 
C.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (tonsum  x  fairieanum),  and  C.  B  iron 
Schroder  (the  last  of  the  hybrids  to  appear  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden  from  C.  oenanthum  superbum  and  fairieanum).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  a  free  growing  plant, 

II.  J.  Chapman. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  879.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Layering  Carnations. 

As  the  time  is  upon  us  for  the  layering  of  Carnations,  the 
following  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  together  some  old 
potting  soil  or  good  garden  soil,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  sharp  sand  added,  some  wire  pins 
and  a  sharp  knife  being  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  operation. 

A  very  ready  way  of  making  the  pins  is  to  get  a  plate  of  iron 
about  7in.  square  and  fin.  thick,  with  the  sharp  edges  tiled  off. 
On  this  plate  wind  a  layer  or  more  of  wire  of  the  requisite  thick¬ 
ness.  Then  take  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  cut  the  wires 
through  on  both  sides  of  the  plate  in  the  middle.  Arou  will 
then  get  a  good  number  of  pins,  resembling  hairpins,  3gin. 
long,  which  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  make.  They  are 
always  useful  for  pegging  down  various  plants  to  the  soil. 
Where  the  Carnations  to  be  layered  are  too  thick  to  layer  com¬ 
fortably  it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  them  out  by  stripping  some 
of  the  shoots  off  the  plants,  pulling  them  downwards  so  as  to 
get  them  off  with  a  heel,  when  they  can  be  split  a  little  at  the 
heel  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  as  cuttings,  planting  firmly  in 
a  shaded  spot. 

To  proceed  with  the  layering,  put  a  small  shovelful  of  the 
sifted  soil  round  each  plant  to  be  layered,  working  well  round 
with  the  fingers.  Then  with  a  very  sharp  knife  cut  a  slit  in 
the  stem,  of  each  shoot,  commencing  just  underneath  a  joint, 
and  cutting  upwards  for  about  §in.,  and  rather  more  than  half 
way  through  the  stem,  taking  care  not  to  completely  sever  the 
shoot ;  bend  the  shoot  upwards,  andf  press  the  cut  part  well 
into  the  soil,  and  pin  down  firmly  with  one  of  the  wire  pins, 
placing  the  pin  just  over  the  cut  part,  and  so  holding  the 
layered  shoot  in  position  ;  then  over  this  add  more  soil,  when 
the  work  is  completed. 

In  a  few  weeks  each  layer  will  make  a  good-rooted  plant, 
when  they  may  be  cut  from  the  old  stem,  just  beyond  the  layer, 
and  lifted  carefully  with  a  hand  fork  or  trowel,  and  planted 
in  their  flowering  quarters  for  the  following  summer’s  display. 
Where  the  shoots  to  be  layered  are  long  and  drawn,  cut  the 
slit  far  enough  away  from  the  old  stem  so  as  to  get  nice  stiff 
plants  instead  of  leggy  ones.  J.  Smith. 


Arum  Culture 


As  this  time  of  year  is  very  suitable  for  a  few  notes  on 
that  useful  winter  and  spring  fiower  Richardia  africana,  I 
will  give  details  of  the  culture  I  find  most  successful  to  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  flowers  at  Christmas  and  on  till  Easter.  Many 
of  our  old  gardeners  used  to  turn  the  plants  out  and  plant  them 
in  rich  soil,  and  get  them  as  gross  as  they  could  with  the  hope 
of  getting  plenty  of  bloom  from  so  strong  a  growth,  which  was 
a  wrong  idea,  as,  in  the  first  place,  however  carefully  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed,  the  plants  receive  a  check  just  when  they 
ought  to  be  ready  for  flowering.  I  never  plant  out  unless  1 
want  to  increase  stock,  and  then  I  advise  to  plant  the  little 
corms  out  and  pot  up  in  the  autumn,  but  otherwise  I  should 
always  keep  them  in  their  pots;  that  is,  9in.  or  10in.,  which 
is  large  enough  to  hold  three  good  corms.  After  flowering 
stand  them  out  on  a  good  hard  bottom,  and  give  them  a  little 
water  occasionally  to  keep  the  corms  plump  ;  at  the  same  time 
keep  them  dry  enough  to  induce  a  rest,  as  that  is  the  life  of 
all  bulbous  flowering  plants. 


Bv  this  time  they  will  have  died  down  and  be  ready  for  stari 
mg  next  season  s  work.  I  simply  stir  up  and  take  about  a 
inch  of  the  old  soil  and  stand  them  on  an  ash-bed,  taking  o 
a  1  the  little  corms,  and  leaving  only  the  three  large  corm 
before  mentioned.  I  then  topdress  them  with  a  fairly  goo 
compost,  not  giving  any  artificial  manure  until  the  roots3  ai 
beginning  to  move,  as  I  think  it  is  wasting  the  artificial  t 
give  it  now,  as  the  roots  are  not  active,  and  a  great  part  of  th 
goodness  would  be  washed  out  of  the  pots  before  the  Arum 
begin  to  move.  Then  I  give  them  a  handful  of  artificial  an 
water  m,  and  again  at  short  intervals  I  give  them  soot  in  ih 
same  way,  and  I  find  by  housing  time  they  make  good  liar 
plants  ready  to  start  flowering  as  soon  as  they  are  housed,  s 


different  to  those  planted  out,  with  their  soft  and  sappy  growth 
formed  at  the  expense  of  flowers. 

Of  course,  about  every  three  years  they  want  potting  up  again, 
as  the  soil  works  down  amongst  the  crocks,  which  is  detri¬ 
mental  at  any  time  to  the  Arum,  as  it  is  a  lover  of  plenty  of 
water  as  long  as  there  is  no  stagnation.  The  chief  items  I  find 
m  Arum  culture  are  a  rest,  and  keep  them  as  potbound  as 
possible,  with  good  drainage  ;  and  feeding  with  plenty  of  water 
vvill  produce  plenty  of  flowers  during  the  season  above  men- 
tioneu,  when  they  are  most  valuable  to  the  market  or  private 
gardener.  I  trust  some  of  the  readers  of  “  G.  W.”  will  give 
my  methods  a  trial.  Arum. 


How  Opinions  Differ. 

<  r>  am  a  veiT  careful  reader  of  the  “  G.  W. ,”  especially  of  the 
"Readers’  Competition”  page.  In  it  I  must  confess  to  have 
obtained  a  good  few  "wrinkles,”  but  at  the  same  time  have, 
often  been  astonished,  at  the  different  and  opposing  opinions 
held  on  any  given  subject.  I  am  hardly  correct  in  saying  that 
I  am  astonished,  for  truly  anyone  who  takes  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  profession,  and  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
when  visiting  his  gardening  friends,  finds  much  to  interest,  if 
not  astonish  him — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  soon  gives  up 
being  astonished  at  any  method  adopted. 

We  will  now  discuss  a  few  facts  in  this  connection  that  occur 
to  me  at  this  moment.  Perhaps  few  plants  have  given  so 
much  trouble  to  the  average  grower  as  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  I  know  many  good  gardeners  who  have  given  this 
up  m  disgust,  (I  came  very  near  doing  so  myself,  but  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  fair  shape  at  least.)  Others, 
agam,  seemed  to  succeed  from  the  first,  and  the  curious  thing 
is  none  seem  to  give  quite  the  same  treatment.  I  know  some 
who  claim  to  give  little  or  no  water  at  the  roots,  but  use  the 
sinnge  freely  on  the  foliage.  Others,  again,  water  heavily,  and 
never  syringe,  yet  both  succeed.  Some  use  peat  freely  ;  others 
swear  by  loam  and  leaf  mould  alone  and  succeed,  and  why  some 
of  us  poor  devils  that  try  all  plans  make  such  a  bad  job  of  it 
is  hard  to  tell.  Again,  with  the  tuberous  Begonia  some  refuse 
to  use  any  artificial  manure,  while  others  like  myself  have 
splendid  results  by  the  free  use  of  these.  Is  this  a  matter  of 
soils  or  more  careful  methods  of  using  these  chemical  com 
pounds  ?  I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  opinions  of  readers  on 
some  of  the  points  I  am  raising.  In  Strawberry  culture  nearly 
all  writers  maintain  that  to  cut  off  the  runners  with  a  spade 
and  dig  between  the  rows  can  only  lead  to  failure,  and  yet  the 
best  hardy  fruit  grower  I  ever  served  under  followed  this  plan, 
and  finer  Strawberries  no  man  ever  grew.  I  myself  now  follow 
this  plan  with  excellent  results.  At  the  same  time,  I  will 
admit  that  had  I  very  light  soil  I  would  take  another  method. 

iresh  soil  is  almost  universally  recommended  for  successful 
lomato  culture,  yet  for  six  or  seven  years  I  grew  Tomatos  very 
successfully  in  the  same  soil,  except  that  I  took  out  4in.  of 
the  old  soil  each  season  and  added  new,  which  I  forked  into 
the  border.  We  have  all  heard  the  controversy  about  Pea 
culture.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  sustenance  the  Pea  is 
able  to  obtain  from  the  atmosphere,  but  this  I  have  proved  to 
my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  best  Peas  are  always, 
without  fail,  had  from  heavily-manured  and  well-worked  soil' 
It  is  often  maintained  that  it  is  imperative  that  both  soil  and 
seed  be  changed  to  obtain  good  Potatos.  The  following  fact 
will  prove  that  this  is  not  always  quite  so.  In  a  certain 
cottager’s  garden  in  Dumfriesshire  the  same  plot  had  been 
planted  with  the  same  variety  of  Potato  for  20  years,  the  seed 
m  all  that  time  never  being  changed,  and  finer  Potatos  I  never 
saw.  The  variety  was  a  red  kidney,  of  which  I  never  could 
obtain  the  name.  All  the  above  methods  have  come  under  my 
own  observation,  and  not  my  own  or  other  folks’  theories. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  J.  Bean  for  his  article  on  “  Gymnograimnes,” 
page  654. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Floods  in  the  Lea  Valley. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

SIR; _ Amongst  the  many  sufferers  from  the  recent  hoods, 

probably  to  none  has  the  result  been  more  disastrous  than  to 
Mr.  F.  Scholes  and  his  brother,  who-  occupy  some  4£  acres  of 
land  near  Lea  Bridge  Station,  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
local  gasworks,  the  flood-water  was  charged  with  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  other  deleterious  refuse,  and  the  destruction  of  them 
growing  stock,  consisting  of  hardy  perennials,  etc.,  is  most  de¬ 
plorable,  the  loss  being  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  seed¬ 
beds  from  which  the  land  would  be  planted  have  suffered 
greatly.  Dismayed  by  the  trouble  by  which  they  have  been 
overtaken,  Messrs.  Scholes  have  appealed  to  me  to  know  it 
anything  can  be  done  to  assist  them,  and,  having  seen  liow 
great  is  the  destruction,  I  am  sending  this  statement,  and 
would  deem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  insert  it  in  your  valued 
journal.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  any  sums  your 
generous  readers  may  send  to'  me,  and  will  ask  a  few  prominent 
growers  to  associate  themselves  with  me  in.  the  disposition  of 
the  fund.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  B.  Mat. 

Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  N. 

Lady  Gardeners. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Although  the  case  for  this  estimable  body  of  workers 
is  put  with  the  well-known  and  always  admired  logical  skill  of 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  lady  gardener  has 
“  come  to  stay  ”  (to  use  an  Americanism),  I  am  strongly  dis¬ 
posed  to  “  hold  a  brief  ”  for  the  other  “  side  ’’—that  championed 
by  my  good  old  friend  Mr.  Burbidge.  With  the  Editor’s  per¬ 
mission  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  for  poor  man  the  male 
gardener. 

I  quite  believe  there  is  some  truth  in  the  _  charge  brought 
bv  'Mr.  Dean  as  to  the  men  being  careless,  inattentive,  and 
almost  contemptuous  whilst  lectures  were  being,  given.  .  Let 
us  look  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view  - 
an  important  view  in  this  strictly  utilitarian  age.  Take  private 
gardening  in  the  present  day.  What  is  there  in  it  to  attract 
the  ambitious  young  man  who  has  a  future  to  make?  I  know 
there  are  some  prizes  in  the  profession  ;  but,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  are  few  and  far  between — like  angels’  visits. 

I  have  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  gardening  craft  for  well 
nigh  40  years,  and  I  have  seen  during  that  long  period  great 
changes  in  Adam’s  noble  profession.  Trade  has  entered  into 
private  gardening  even.  At  many  of  our  best  establishments 
the  ground  has  to  produce  money  for  the  proprietor  in  addition 
to  choice  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  for  his  table  ;  and  then 
how  sorely  the  labour  staff  has  been  reduced  in  such  places  ; 
an  additional  burden  and  anxiety  on  the  poor  gardeners’  already 
too  heavily  freighted  shoulders. 

I  know  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  and  thorrfy  subject  to  intro¬ 
duce — it  is  the  subject  of  wages.  Gardeners,  after  all,  are  only 
human,  in  spite  of  the  superhuman  efforts  they  are  expected 
to  make  by  many  unthinking  employers,  and  the  gardener’s 
very  humanness  and  struggle  for  existence  bid  him  seek  the 
market  wherein  he  may  obtain  the  biggest  shilling,  and  small 
blame  to  him  !  Compare,  by  way  of  argument,  the  gardener’s 
financial  position  with  that  of,  say,  the  common  bricklayer’s 
labourer,  a  man  who  has  no  character  to  study  or  education  to 
advance.  Certainly  the  balance,  from  a  monetary  point  of  view, 
is  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  man  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Were 
it  not  such  a  serious  matter,  it  is  often  very  amusing  to  read 
what  is  required  of  the  young  gardener  to  properly  fit  him  for 
his  career.  He  must  be  a  veritable  paragon,  educationally  and 
horticulturally,  and  for  what,  in  too  many  cases  ?  A  pound  a 
week  and  his  vegetables !  There  must  be  no  encumbrance ! 
Well,  it  is  good  in  many  cases  if  the  “  no  encumbrance  ”  point  of 
view  is  not  present,  for  certainly  the  gardener’s  wages  will  not 
allow  him  to  bring  them  up  decently,  respectably,  and  as 
citizens  of  a  great  emjhre.  It  has  often  struck  me,  and  doubt¬ 
less  countless  others,  as  to  the  want  of  unity  and  combination 
amongst  the  craft.  They  are  always  “  striking  ” — cuttings — but 
not  for  their  advancement. 


I  am  quite  aware  of  the  isolation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gardener 
and  of  the  domesticity  of  his  calling,  for  the  law,  in  the  tax 
way,  schedules  him  as  a  domestic  servant.  As  to  the  isolation 
aspect  of  the  question,  we  can  have  too  much  of  irresponsible 
independence,  as  was  foreshadowed  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  when 
he  wrote  in  1764  :  — 

“  That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie.” 

A  policy  of  isolation  spells  impotence  ;  a  policy  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  rules  out  the  best  sympathies  of  other  classes,  who,  to 
their  credit,  often  help  the  working  classes.  Above  all,'  we 
must  remember  the  dictum  of  a  modern  philosopher,  “  Nega¬ 
tion  supplies  no  bond.”  I  have  long  thought — think  still — 
that  were  those  truly  admirable  gardeners’  mutual  improve¬ 
ment  associations — a  splendid  sign  of  the  times — to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  federation,  meeting  annually  to  discuss  gardeners’ 
grievances,  their  position  in  the  labour  market,  and  many 
other  matters  intimately  bound  up  with  the  profession,  much 
good  might  eventually  result.  Fraternity,  too,  amongst  gar¬ 
deners  would  thus  be  encouraged.  However,  this  is  a  very 
wide  question,  only  the  fringe  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
touch.  I  sincerely  trust  that  far  abler  pens  than  mine  will 
take  up  this  vital  matter  and  discuss  it  thoroughly  in  the 
columns  of  The  Gardening  World,  a  paper  that  has  always 
stood  up  for  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  craft. 

Chiswick.  J.  B. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


An  Addlestone  and  Chertsey  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association  has  recently  been  formed,  and  the 
other  week  a  ymblic  meeting  was  held  at  Red  Hall  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  before  the  public  the  programme  for  the  current 
year.  Several  names  were  handed  in  for  membership,  and  it 
was  stated  that  arrangements  were  made  for  lectures  to  be 
given  by  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  on  various  horticul¬ 
tural  topics  at  the  forthcoming  monthly  meetings.  Rules  were 
also  considered. 

•*  * 

Esher  Horticultural  Society. — On  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  the  fourteenth 
exhibition  of  the  Esher  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
29th  ult.  at  Esher  Place,  Esher,  but  the  attendance  was  con¬ 
siderably  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  showery  weather. 
One  of  the  finest  exhibits  was  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit, 
relieved  with  small  vases  of  Petunias,  set  off  with  Gypsophila 
and  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  was  sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany 
from  Claremont.  Lady  Helen  Vincent  was  represented  by  a 
charming  collection  of  cut  flowers,  other  prominent  residents 
also  contributing  to  this  section  of  the  show.  A  large  number 
of  industrial  exhibits  were  put  on  by  the  local  school  children, 
besides  which  there  was/a  capital  show  of  wood  carving  by  the 
members  of  the  West  End  Institute.  A  class  was  set  apart  for 
lady  subscribers  for  the  best  floral  dinner  table  decoration,  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  offering  the  prize,  which  was  won  by  Miss 
Sybil  Peachey.  The  Duchess  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
winners,  and  was  loudly  cheered. 

*  *  * 

Canterbury  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  Hollman  pre¬ 
sided  ;  and,  after  the  usual  formal  business,  he  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  visit  to  Olantigh,  eulogising  Mr.  Erie  Drax  and 
his  head  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bond.  The  secretary  was  instructed 
to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Erie  Drax."  Mr.  D.  Fair- 
weather  has  kindly  promised  to  come  on  August  4th  and  give 
a  lecture  on  “The  Sweet  Pea,  and  how  to  grow  it.”  Mr.  W. 
Knight,  in  his  usual  straightforward  way,  gave  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  on  ventilation  of  greenhouses.  His  remarks  were  clear 
and  concise,  and  very  much  to  the  point.  Want  of  time  pre¬ 
vented  any  questions  being  asked. 

*  *  * 

The  Rose  Show  at  Balmoral.— At  the  Rose  Show,  held  by 
the  North-East  Agricultural  Association  in  connection  with 
their  horse  show,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill  Nursery, 
Newry,  displayed  a  beautiful  selection  of  hardy  flowers  of  over 
200  varieties,  including  the  new  variegated  Chinese  Lily,  which 
won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  last  Paris  Exposition.  He  also  ex¬ 
hibited,  a  fine  group  of  Lilies,  early  flowering  Gladioli,  Sea 
Hollies,  Campanulas,  Verbascums,  and  Peruvian  Lilies,  and 
a  collection  of  old  garden  Roses  very  rarely  seen.  The  exhibit, 
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which  was  much  admired,  was  enhanced  by  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  Sarracenias  which  possess  insectivorous  habits. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Exhibition  of  British- 
grown  Fruit  and  Flowers. — The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  Chiswick,  on  September  29th,  30th, 
and  October  1st.  The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an 
authoritative  list  of  dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  Fears,  a.nd 
Plums.  Special  prizes  are  offered  for  preserved  and  bottled 
fruits  A  conference  on  vegetables  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  29th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  asked  to  read 
papers:— (1)  “On  Cooking  Vegetables,”  Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V.M.H.  ;  (2)  “  On  Vegetables  All  the  Lear 
Round  for  a  Private  Family,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers;  (o)  “On 
Vegetables  for  Exhibition,”  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett ,  (4)  On  \  ege- 
tables  for  Market,”  Mr.  W.  Poupart.  Any  contributions  to 
the  conference  will  be  welcomed.  Donations  towards  the  prize 
fund  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  from  whom 
copies  of  the  schedule  can  be  obtained.  Applicants  should  en¬ 
close  a  stamped  envelope,  ready  addressed  to  themselves. 

A  Big  Gooseberry. — Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in 
the  fourth  annual  Gooseberry  show  held  at  Middlewich  the  other 
week.  There  were  competitors  from  Holmeschapel,  Allostock, 
Pickmere,  Goostry,  Cranage,  Bostock,  etc.  The  principal  prize¬ 
winners  included  F.  Jarvis^  Cranage  ;  U.  Plant,  Holmeschapel  ; 
and  W.  Riley,  Pickmere.  F.  Jarvis  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
berry  in  the  show  with  “  Surprise,”  weighing  24dwts.  2grs. 

*  *  * 

St.  Ives  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  show  was 
held  on  the  30th  ult.,  under  very  discouraging  conditions. 
Heavy  rains  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  prevented 
many  people  from  venturing  upon  an  out-of-door  entertainment. 
There  were  very  few  people  present  in  the  afternoon.  Much  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  projected  parachute  descent  and 
the  display  of  fireworks  to  follow.  Regarding  the  flower  show 
proper,  the  entries  established  a  record.  The  cottagers  tent 
showed  the  value  of  such  exhibitions.  Years  ago  no  such 
splendid  vegetables  came  out  of  the  allotments  as  they  do  now 
under  the  impulse  of  competition.  The  show  has  given  a 
strong  impulse  to  horticulture  all  round.  The  amateurs’  classes 
showed  further  improvement.  It  was  an  excellent  show,  well 

managed  but  dulled  by  the  threatening  weather. 

*  *  * 

Minster  Horticultural  Society. — The  success  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  show  of  the  Minster  Horticultural  and  Cottage 
Gardeners’  Society,  held  in  the  Abbey  Meadow  on  the  29th 
ult.,  was  interfered  with  to  a  considerable  extent  by  frequent 
thunderstorms.  Despite  this  drawback  a  good  number  of 
people  visited  the  show  ground,  and  were  privileged  to  witness 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  ever  arranged  by  this  thriving  society. 
The  entries  were  hardly  so  numerous  as  last  year,  there  being 
752  exhibits,  as  against  about  790  in  1902.  Although  the  entries 
showed  a  decline,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
quality  of  previous  years.  The  vegetables  were  a  really  fine 
lot,  and  would  no  doubt  hold  their  own  at  larger  and  more 
important  shows.  In  this  department  the  Red  Cabbage  and 
autumn  Onions  were  a  feature,  and  the  Potatos,  too,  were  a 
shapely  lot.  The  flowers  also  called  for  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  remark  would  also  apply  to  the  fruit.  The 
arrangements  were  similar  to  those  of  past  years,  and  were 
admirably  made  and  carried  out. 

Grimsby  Flower  Show. — The  Mayor  (Alderman  F.  Evison) 
opened  the  annual  show  of  the  Grimsby  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  People’s  Park.  Wet  weather  charac¬ 
terised  the  opening,  and  his  Worship  expressed  regret  at  the 
circumstances,  while  congratulating  the  society  upon  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  number  of  the  exhibits.  The  entries  were  larger  and 
the  display  of  bloom  and  vegetables  better  than  at  any  former 
show  of  the  society,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  unsatisfactory 
summer  season  is  considered.  The  prizes  were  practically  all 
gained  by  local  growers,  who  this  year  made  a  much  better 
show  than  formerly. 

*  *  * 

Nutlet  Flower  Show. — The  annual  flower  show  was  held 
at  Nutley  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  was  very  successful.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  entries,  which  totalled 
830  against  761  last  year,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  no  blank 
classes  speaks  for  the  popularity  of  the  show.  The  kindly  in¬ 


terest  taken  in  the  function  by  the  residents  of  the  locality  is 
shown  by  the  long  list  of  patrons,  and  in  addition  Mr.  F.  Gray 
is  the  president,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Peckham  chairman  and 
treasurer,  while  tents  were  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Parsons  and  Mr. 
G.  C.  Hardy.  The  secretarial  duties  were  carried  out  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  manner  by  Mr.  W.  Biles,  and  Mr.  C.  Sayers 
made  an  excellent  superintendent  of  the  show.  Honorary 
exhibits  were  sent  by  the  Misses  Cook  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Sayers), 
Mr.  J.  Parsons  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Tester),  Mr.  G.  M.  Maryon- 
Wilson,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Avis),  and  others. 

*  *  * 

Flamborough  Flower  Show. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Flamborough,  Bempton,  Buckton,  Sowerby  and  Martin  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Flamborough  on 
Tuesday,  August  18th.  Prizes  are  offered  in  106  classes  for 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Prizes  also  for  agricultural 
produce,  special  classes,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  pigeons,  indus¬ 
trial  work,  and  gardens  run  the  total  up  to  153.  The  secretaries 
are  Mr.  T.  Wiles,  South  Villa,  Flamborough,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Readhead,  High  Street,  Flamborough. 

*  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting 
was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday,  4th 
inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  the  president.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  Bird, 
The  Gardens,  Raehills,  Lockerbie,  entitled  “  Twenty  Minutes 
with  Young  Gardeners.”  Mr.  Bird  dealt  in  turn  with  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  the  journeyman,  and  the  foreman.  He  advised  young 
men  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation,  and  to  make 
frequent  notes  of  what  they  observed.  The  lecturer  deprecated 
the  popular  craze  for  getting  under  glass  as  exclusively  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Dealing  with  sports  and  pastimes,  Mr.  Bird  disapproved 
of  football,  but  would  encourage  cricket,  bowls,  and  specially 
advocated  fishing  as  a  pastime,  as  it  helps  to  cultivate  the  grace 
of  patience,  a  grace  specially  valuable  to  gardeners.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  amongst  the  exhibits  on  the  table  : — From  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Craigmillar,  Dracaena 
kewensis  (First-class  Certificate),  Fushcia  pumila,  and  Leea  ama- 
bilis.  From  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries,  a 
vase  of  striped  French  Marigolds  and  scarlet  seedling  Carna¬ 
tion,  Britannia,  and  a  collection  of  seedling  fancy  Pansies. 
From  Mr.  A.  R.  Henderson,  Monkwood,  Kilgraston  Road,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  came  a  collection  of  Dianthus,  eight  varieties.  From 
Mr.  Charles  Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  two  vases 
of  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttonii.  From  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  Hay 
Lodge,  Trinity,  a  collection  of  Fuchsias,  12  varieties.  From  Mr. 
P.  McDonald,  The  Gardens,  Muirton  House,  Inverness,  a  golden 
rayless  Viola.  From  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place, 
Dipsacus  fullonum,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  and 
Asters  sown  in  the  open.  From  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beech  Hill 
Nurseries,  12  varieties  seedling  fancy  Pansies  ;  one  (to  be 

named)  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whid- 
borne,  this  society  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  Priory,. 
Westbury-on-Trym,  on  the  30th  ult.  About  60  members  were 
entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  Whidborne,  after  which  the  company 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  picturesque 
grounds  and  greenhouses,  so  admirably  kept  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Whitlock,  the  head  gardener.  The  visitors 
were  much  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  garden,  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  alike  being  well  kept,  while  the  absence  of 
weeds  was  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  season,  the 
summer  bedding  looked  exceptionally  well,  while  the  visitors 
took  special  notice  of  several  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  showing  good 
bloom.  The  greenhouses,  too,  were  much  admired.  Amongst 
the  plants  in  bloom  were  noticed  some  beautiful  Torenias, 
Anthuriums,  and  Begonias,  while  several  Orchids  lent  a  charm 
to  their  appearance  with  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  etc.,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Probably  the  most  interesting  to  the  visitors 
was  a  corridor  wall  100  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  high,  covered  with 
Zonal  Geraniums,  which  is  certainly  a  sight  not  seen  every 
day.  These,  planted  some  30  years  ago,  have  thriven  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  are  now  one  mass  of  bloom,  which  would  puzzle  the 
artist  to  paint,  while  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  exceedingly  large. 
After  the  visitors  had  feasted  their  eyes  on  this  sight  of  sights 
the  members  adjourned  to  a  large  room  in  the  garden, 
proceeding  with  their  meeting,  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis,  gardener 
to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  read  a  most  practical  paper  on  the 
Eucharis,  he  being  the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize 
offered  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Sons  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject.  He  dealt  in  an  able  way  with  the  cultivation  of  these 
useful  plants,  composts,  watering,  feeding  alike  having  his 
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careful  attention.  His  paper  was  an  excellent  one,  and  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne  he  was  accorded  the 
congratulations  of  the  society  and  himself.  Mr.  Whidborne 
then  presented  live  R.H.S.  medals  for  five  members  for  regular 
attendance.  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves  then  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Whidborne  for  his  great  kindness  and  for  the 
u (most  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  society,  which  was  heartily 
received.  This  brought  to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Frizes  for  two  bouquets  of  hardy  flowers  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Ambrose  (first)  and  Mr.  Coombs  (second).  H.  K. 


SOCIETIES. 


WEST  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHOW. 

July  30th. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place 
in  the  Latviner  Schools  on  July  30th.  It  is  regrettable  that 
such  an  institution  does  not  receive  a  much  greater  measure 
of  support — as  it  deserves — from  the  residents  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  and  popular  borough  as  is  Hammersmith,  where  the 
show  is  held. 

In  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  there  were  three 
competitors,  first  honours  being  worthily  won  by  the  energetic 
secretary  or  the  society,  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  with  a  pleasing  ana 
nicely-balanced  light  arrangement  ;  the  second  honours  exhi¬ 
bitor  (Mr.  Bromley)  did  not  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
his  good  material ;  the  third  place  was  well  won  by  Mr.  G. 

Tolton.  , 

Fuchsias  were  very  successfully  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
gained  premier  honours  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show  with  a 

fine  standard,  Scarcity.  . 

Table  decorations  were  a  very  pleasing  and  effective  feature. 
Mrs.  Keen  was  first  with  a  light  and  elegant  arrangement  of 
yellow  Marguerites  and  Gypsophila  paniculata  ;  most  credit¬ 
able  displays  gained  second  and  third  places  to  Miss  G  M. 
Wilson  and  Miss  M.  M.  Wilson  respectively,  the  latter  young 
lady  taking  the  blue  ribbon  for  a  superb  basket  of  Roses,  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  with  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Maidenhair  Fern  ; 
Miss  Coleman  was  second. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  that  the  old  secretary  of  the  society 
(Mr  T.  Pitt)  is  still  keenly  interested  in  the  society,  and  was 
a  successful  exhibitor.  He  had  a  tine  variegated  Aspidistra, 
amongst  other  good  things.  Mr.  Keen,  Merton  Lodge,  was 
adjudged  second  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

The  writer  is  always  interested  in  one  particular  class  at 
these  shows,  that  for  cooked  Potatos,  the  only  true  test  of  the 
useful  capabilities  of  the  noble  tuber.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Keen,  Tolton,  and  Dixon.  Educational  interest 
would  be  added  to  such  exhibits  were  the  names  given  to  the 
Potatos  ;  indeed,  the  hint  might  be  well  and  profitably  acted 
upon  in  the  future  in  various  other  departments  of  the  show 
There  is,  I  think,  a  rule  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

The  non-competitive  portion  of  the  show  was  a  good  and  most 
effective  feature.  Mr.  George  Reynolds  (gardener  to  the  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park)  sent  a  magnificent  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Ixora  Fraseri  was  grandly  floweied, 
Lilies  were  beautiful,  Acalyplia  liispida  or  Sanderiana  was 
shown  in  good  condition,  and  Crotons  were  splendidly  coloured, 
whilst  over  all  gracefully-arching  Bamboos  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  an  effective  picture.  Mr.  West,  the  skilful  gardener 
to  Mrs  Brandon,  Oakbrook,  Hammersmith,  staged  a  most 
meritorious  and  effective  group.  Here  were  fine  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  Campanula  pyramid  alls  (blue  and 

white),  Lilium  Harrisi,  Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  and  Acalyplia 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Bellgrove  and  Co.,  florists  and  decorators, 
Fulham  Palace  Road,  Hammersmith,  sent  a  lovely  bride  s  bou¬ 
quet  and  a  floral  anchor.  Here  were  some  magnificent  flowers 
of  Lilium  auratum,  the  chain  bemg  composed  of  lichen  moss. 
A  table  was  well  and  tastefully  decorated  by  this  firm  with 
Wistaria,  Convolvulus,  and  Apple-blossom  ;  t?lewce,^refP11i 
was  a  lake  in  which  were  planted  the  choicest  Water  Lilies 
A  Bamboo  canopy,  some  20  ft.  by  8  ft.  was  effectively  fuimshed 
with  Wistaria,  Convolvulus,  and  Apple-blossom  It  should 
mentioned  that  these  were  artificial  and  were  obtained  m  Paris 
and  admirably  illustrated  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  oui 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  have  brought  such i  artistic  wo  A 
so  beautifully  natural  in  appearance  were  they,  there  was 
an  attractive' display  of  wild  flowers  contributed  by  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

Chiswick. 


IRISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY,  DUBLIN. 

During  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Dublin  the  Irish 
Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevolent  Society  sent  an  address 
to  His  Majesty  on  July  23rd,  of  which  the  undermentioned  is 
a  copy :  — 

To  His  Majesty  Edward  VII.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Emperor  of  India,  etc. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and 
Benevolent  Society,  beg  to  tender  to  Your  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  and  to  your  illustrious  Consort  the  Queen,  our  most 
loyal  and  hearty  welcome  on  this  your  first  visit  to  Ireland  since 
Your  Majesties’  accession  to  the  throne. 

Representing  as  we  do  a  large  body  of  your  loyal  subjects, 
who  appreciate  the  great  interest  Your  Majesty  takes  in  the 
welfare  of  those  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  in 
honouring  with  your  Royal  patronage  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Orphan  Fund 
of  England,  whose  objects  are  of  a  similar  character  to  our 
own,  we  feel  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  and  profound  respect  on  this  occasion 
of  your  visit  to  Dublin,  and  we  humbly  hope  and  pray  that  it 
may  be  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  pleasure  at  some  future  date 
to  honour  with  your  illustrious  patronage  the  Irish  Gardeners’ 
Association  and  Benevolent  Society. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  V.M.H.  (President). 

John  J.  Egan,  J.P., 

James  Cavanagh, 

F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  V.M.H.  (Vice-Presidents). 

Wm.  S.  Hall  (Hon.  Secretary). 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4th, 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  coming  after 
Bank  Holiday,  was  productive  of  a  very  small  exhibition.  There 
were  few  exhibits,  and  the  visitors  were  also  very  sparse,  as 
might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  meeting  were  Roses,  hardy  trees,  and 
shrubs,  Lilium  speciosum,  Ferns,  Cacti,  Lantanas,  and  Orchids. 
The  exhibits  of  the  latter  were  in  no  cases  large,  but  were 
interesting,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  this  class  of  exhibit  quite 
held  its  own,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the  late  period 
of  the  year. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  Cypripedium 
rothscliildiano-superbens,  C.  rothschildianum,  C.  kimballianum 
took  the  most  promineAt  position.  They  had  also  some  Catt- 
leyas,  including  the  hybrid  Cattleya  Mary  Gratrix,  and  a 
nearly  white  specimen  of  Cattleya  Eldorado  ;  notable  also  was 
Cypripedium  niveum. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent, 
exhibited  an  interesting  group  of  Disa  grandiflora,  each  spike 
bearing  from  one  to  three  flowers.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
small  48-size  pots,  and  were  stood  in  a  groundwork  of  small 
plants  of  Cocos  weddeliana.  They  occupied  a  central  position 
on  the  table  for  new  plants,  and  took  the  eye  of  cultivators 
who  understand  this  class  of  plants.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sanders  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  fair-sized 
group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleyas,  Laeliocattleyas, 
and  Miltonias.  One  of  the  finest  was  Laeliocattleya  bletchley- 
ensis,  having  bronzy  sepals  and  bronzy-rose  petals,  while  the! 
lip  was  of  the  richest  crimson-purple.  Other  hybrids  exhibited 
were  Lc.  Martineti,  Lc.  calistoglossum,  and  Lc.  Henry  Green¬ 
wood.  Of  new  hybrids,  the  most  interesting  was  Cattleya  the 
Pearl,  a  hybrid  between  C.  gaskelliana  and  C.  Rex.  The 
flowers  of  C.  tonso-lawre  were  notable  for  their  size,  and  bore 
out  the  character  of  the  parents.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  exhibited  the  very  pale  flowered  Cattleya  gaskelliana 
delicata. 

H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill,  exhibited  a  very  pretty  Soplirocattleya  chamberlam- 
iana,  Pitt’s  variety  (S.  grandiflora  x  C.  Harrisoniae)  ;  also  Catt¬ 
leya  intricata,  Rosslyn  variety,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid, 
Masdevallia  gairiana  (Veitchii  x  Davisii),  and  Laeliocattleya. 
Wm.  Pitt  (Cattleya  Acklandiae  x  L.  pumila). 
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Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  Cattleya  named  Mrs. 
Pitt  and  a  larger-flowered  Laeliocattleya,  Kathleen  Grey  (Lc. 
canhamiana  L.  tenebrosa),  having  a  very  large  lip  with  dark 
crimson  veins. 

W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Barker),  West  Hill, 
Hessle,  near  Hull,  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  Ivernia  (L.  tene¬ 
brosa  Lc.  calistoglossa  splendens),  having  a  huge  rich  crimson- 
purple  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Catt¬ 
leya  Atalanta  superba,  a  very  fine  hybrid  with  rosy  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  dark  crimson  lip.  For  this  Cattleya  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  given.  They  also  had  Laeliocattleya  Issy  (L.  tene¬ 
brosa  x  C.  guttata  Leopoldii)  and  Sophronitis  Saxa  (S.  grandi- 
flora  x  C.  Trianaei),  with  beautiful  rosy-salmon  flowers. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands, 
South  Woodford,  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  the  most  striking  plant  was  the  Laelia  digbyano- 
purpurata  King  Edward  VII.,  having  an  enormous  pale  purple 
lip  and  a  white  throat  and  tube.  He  also  had  some  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  wiertzianum,  Cattleya  Elvinia,  and 
Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  fine  collection  of  Roses  in  the  cut  state  and  set  up  in 
bunches.  Pretty  and  interesting  was  the  rose-coloured  Wichu- 
riana  Rose  named  R.  w.  rubra.  Other  interesting  garden  Roses 
were  Royal  Scarlet,  rugosa  atropurpurea,  Eugenie  Lamesch, 
Perle  d’Or,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Bardou  Job,  Anemonaeflora,  and 
the  white-flowered  perpetual  Thalia.  They  also  had  fine  bunches 
of  such  well-known  Roses  as  White  Lady,  Liberty,  Billiard  et 
Barre,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mme.  Ravary,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Etienne  Levet,  Admiral  Dewey,  Lady  Battersea,  Cheshunt 
Scarlet,  Bacchus,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  both  flowering  and  foliage 
kinds.  Amongst  the  fine  foliage  kinds  were  Prunus  cerasifera 
atropurpurea,  Acer  colchicum  rubrum,  Ulmus  montana  mar- 
ginata,  U.  Van  Houttei,  Sambucus  nigra  foliis  argenteis  varie- 
gatis.  The  flowering  plants  included  Buddleia  variabilis, 
Spiraea  salicifolia  paniculata,  S.  Bumalda,  S.  nobleana,  S. 
Anthony  Waterer,  and  S.  semperflorens.  Other  fine  flowering 
shrubs  were  Olearia  Haastii,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  Ceanothus 
americanus,  Hypericum  patulum,  H.  densiflorum,  Colutea  pur¬ 
purea,  and  Leycesteria  formosa.  An  uncommon  variegated  Oak 
with  marbled  leaves  was  Quercus  niarmorata.  This  firm  also 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  also 
single  Dahlias.  Amongst  the  Cactus  varieties  very  fine  were 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Florence,  H.  F.  Roberts,  Clara  G.  Stredwick, 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Orion,  the  last  four  being  new 
ones.  The  seedling  Dahlias  were  of  large  size,  with  very  broad 
petals.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  were  Cleopatra,  Columbine, 
Leslie  Seale,  Sirdar,  Snowdrop,  Louisette,  and  Eric.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  large  group  of  white  flowers,  consisting  of  Lilium 
speciosum  album,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  and  a 
white  Phlox  named  Fiancee.  The  Lilies  were  fine,  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  meeting,  being  well 
grown,  although  only  in  48  and  32-sized  pots.  The  plants 
carried  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers  each  except  in  cases  where 
two  stems  had  come  up  from  one  bulb.  They  had  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  greenery.  Other  bulbs  were 
noted  in  this  fine  group,  and  consisted  of  Crinum  Moorei.  The 
standard  specimens  of  the  Hydrangeas  named  above  were 
notable  for  the  immense  size  of  their  panicles  of  flowers.  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal. ) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
named  Pentstemons  having  large  flowers  of  rich  colours  and 
large  panicles  or  spikes.  Some  of  the  most  handsome  and  most 
distinct  were  William  Cuthbertson,  James  Logan  Ireland, 
Talma,  Raphel,  Mary  Findlay,  Spitzberg,  Le  Prophete,  Ninon 
de  Lenclos,  Matamore,  and  Tom  Burnie.  The  spikes  of  the 
latter  were  notable  for  their  size  and  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  the  flowers  were  built  up  in  tier  above  tier.  They  had 
a  fine  assortment  of  Poppies  including  choice  strains  of  the 
Opium  Poppy  and  Ranunculus  flowered  forms  of  Papaver 
Rhoeas,  the  last  named  strain  resembling  Shirley  Poppies 
except  in  being  double.  They  also  showed  a  single  Poppy 
named  Papaver  laevigatum.  They  also  had  the  Tulip  Poppy. 
Another  Poppy,  named  P.  arenarium,  was  notable  for  the 
finely-cut  character  of  the  foliage  and  the  black  blotches  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  J.  V  akefield,  London,  had  an  exhibit  of  his  speciality 


known  as  Floral  Aid,  used  for  mounting  cut  flowers  and  placing 
in  water.  He  had  the  stands  used  for  fixing  flowers,  and  had 
some  of  them  filled  with  flowers  of  different  kinds  in  appropriate 
blending  of  colours. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  set 
up  a  fine  group  of  their  Dracaena  Victoria,  having  fine  leathery 
leaves  and  broad  yellow  margins,  that  keep  their  colour  summer 
and  winter,  not  changing  to  silvery-white  as  in  the  case  of  D. 
Lindeni.  In  front  of  them  they  had  some  fine  young  plants  of 
Licuala  Muelleri,  with  very  graceful  palmately  divided  leaves, 
shining  with  a  glossy  lustre.  These  were  in  small  60-sized 
pots,  and  would  be  very  useful  for  table  decorations.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Ferns,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Nephrolepis,  there  being  something  like  three  dozen  species  and 
varieties.  The  most  important  was  a  new  one  named  N. 
Piersonii,  having  fronds  of  massive  outline  and  more  or  less 
bi-pinnate,  the  secondary  divisions  being  confined  to  the  outer 
portion  of  the  pinnae.  Other  beautiful  varieties  were  N. 
exaltata  furcans,  N.  affinis,  N.  pluma,  N.  Edmontoniensis,  N. 
cordifolia  crispocongesta,  N.  Mayii,  N.  exaltata  plumosa,  and 
N.  acuta.  Owing  to  the  strange  manner  in  which  many  of  these 
species  are  forked,  crested,  crisped,  curled,  contracted,  and 
spirally  twisted,  we  have  now  a  remarkable  assortment  of  Neph¬ 
rolepis  which  scarcely  existed  even  a  few  years  ago.  At  first 
N.  davallioides  furcans  was  the  only  crested  one  that  made  its 
appearance  in  gardens  about  30  years  ago  ;  now  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  possessing  all  the  forms  above  named,  are 
obtainable.  He  also  had  several  forms  of  Campanula  named 
C.  isopliylla  alba,  C.  balchiniana,  C.  Barrellieri,  and  C.  gloriosa. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.)  They  had  a  double  Oleander  named 
Nerium  Oleander  splendens.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

W.  C.  Bull,  Esq.,  Rathlin,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate,  exhi¬ 
bited  half  a  dozen  spikes  of  as  many  varieties  of  seedling 
Gladioli.  They  were  notable  for  their  large  flowers,  but  the 
most  distinct  was  that  named  Ellington  Belle,  with  pale  creamy- 
yellow  flowers,  slightly  flaked  with  red  at  the  margins. 

H.  Dart,  Esq.,  Grangeside,  Woodville  Road,  Thornton  Heath, 
exhibited  a  seedling  Carnation  named  His  Majesty,  with  buff- 
yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  three 
very  large  plants  of  Senecio  clivorum,  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  placed  in  baskets  ;  the  leaves  measured  12  in.  to 
18  in.  across,  and  the  plants  stood  3  ft.  or  more  in  height,  each 
carrying  three  or  four  flowering  stems  bearing  corymbs  of  their 
rich  golden-orange  flowers.  They  also  had  a  group  of  Lantana 
salviaefolia,  having  leaves  like  a  Salvia,  as  expressed  by  the 
name,  and  bearing  trusses  of  lilac-purple  flowers.  The  plants 
themselves  were  grown  in  pots,  and  stood  about  18  in.  or  2  ft. 
high.  Fuchsia  Sylvia  was  notable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
flowers. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  am  extensive 
and  very  varied  collection  of  Cacti.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
of  them  were  Echinocactus  Grussoni,  like  a  huge  hedgehog, 
Cereus  peruvianus  monstrosus,  Euphorbia  meloformis,  Opuntia 
Englemanni,  O.  E.  monstrosa,  Mamillaria  Donati,  Echino¬ 
cactus  cylindraceus  longispinus,  Opuntia  glaucophylla,  and 
I’ilocereus  senilis.  They  had  a  curious  piece  of  Echinopsis  mul¬ 
tiplex  cristata,  which  seemed  like  a  pair  of  brushes  placed 
against  one  another  face  to  face.  A  rare  new  snecies  of  plant 
was  that  named  Trichocaulon  piliferum,  recently  introduced 
from  the  Cape.  Missembryanthemum  Bolussi  is  a  rare  species 
from  Johannesburg,  with  two  to  four  leaves  of  a  fleshy  chacacter 
and  large  size.  The  plant  is  now  said  to  be  extinct  in  a  wild 
state.  They  had  about  200  species  and  varieties  of  Cacti  and 
other  succulents,  making  a  unique  collection.  (Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Richard  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. ,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Cacti,  including  Opuntas, 
Echinocacti,  Gasterias,  Aloes,  Haworthias,  Cereus,  and  other 
succulent  plants.  Most  of  these  were  small  specimens. 

Junofloris  Department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.,  exhibited  their  speciality  for1  the  preservation  of  cut 
flowers  now  well  known  under  the  name  of  “Junofloris.” 
Directions  are  given  with  each  bottle,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
stiff  cardboard  box  to  preserve  it  from  breakage  when  passing 
through  the  post  or  when  otherwise  exposed.  The  preparation 
is  also  applied  to  growing  plants,  particularly  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  Mails  and  Co.  exhibited  a  stand  of  Vails’  Beetlecute, 
used  for  the  extermination  of  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  ants. 
If  kept  for  some  time  it  does  not  and  is  not  liable  to  deteriorate, 
and  does  not  emit  any  offensive  odour,  while  it  is  efficacious  and 
reliable. 

Messrs.  George  Cotton  and  Co.,  Limited,  Victoria  Works, 
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Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  exhibited  their  fuel  economisers. 
An  iron  plate  goes  over  the  top  of  the  boiler  in  one  instance, 
and  utilises  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  on  brick¬ 
work.  They  also  make  chimneys  surrounded  with  a  layer  of 
water,  and  thereby  utilise  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  escape 
from  the  chimney. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  dish  of 
the  Peach  named  Libra  raised  by  Mr.  Blackmore  from  the 
Alexander  Peach.  Its  most  important  feature  seems  to  be  its 
fruitfulness,  but  the  fruits  are  also  of  good  quality. 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Westwood,  Richmond  Road,  Worthing,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  basket  of  the  Sultana  Grape  under  the  name  of 
■Sultanieh,  which  we  take  it  means  the  name  under  which  it 
is  grown  by  those  who  dry  the  fruits  and  form  the  well-known 
Sultana  Rasin.  It  is  evidently  a  Muscat  variety  of  Grape,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  entirely  seedless. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Death  from  Shelling  Peas. — A  most  remarkable  case  of 
death  from  blood-poisoning  was  investigated  recently  by  the 
Lewisham  coroner.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Mash,  a  cook,  53  years  of  age,  who  one  day  was  shelling 
Peas.  She  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  her  thumb,  which 
gradually  swelled,  and  she  went  to  the  infirmary,  where  she 
died  on  Wednesday.  Dr.  Toogood  said  that  death  was  due  to 
blood-poisoning,  and  it  was  quite  likely  that  the  roughness  of 
the  pods  of  the  Peas  might  have  caused  an  abrasion  on  her 
thumb,  but  it  was  probable  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  were 
present  in  her  body. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Growers  and  Insect  Pests. — A  deputation  from  the 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation  and  the  Herefordshire 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  has  waited  on  Lord  Onslow,  at  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention 
to  the  serious  loss  to  which  the  industry  was  exposed  from  the 
ravages  of  blight  and  insect  pests.  The  deputation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Colonel  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.,  President  of  the  National 
Fruit  Growers’  Federation.  The  other  speakers  were  delegates 
from  Kent,  Cambridgeshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Hereford¬ 
shire.  It  was  urged  that  some  concerted  action  should  be  taken 
to  eradicate  orchard  pests,  and  the  speakers  were  all  in  favour 
of  a  public  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  In  his  reply,  Lord 
Onslow  fully  recognised  the  importance  of  the  objects  of  the 
deputation,  and  promised  that  a  Departmental  Committee 

should  be  appointed  in  the  autumn. 

*  *  * 

Telegraph  Poles  in  Fruit. — Over  1,000  miles  of  telegraph 
poles  in  full  fruit  are  to  be  seen  in  Uganda.  The  wires  are 
strung  from  a  species  of  Fig  tree,  which  has  extraordinary  powers 
of  vitality  even  when  detached  from  its  own  roots. 

*  *  * 

A  field  of  oats  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dingle,  of  St.  Stephen’s-by- 
Saltash,  was  cut  on  the  23rd  ult.  This  is  unusually  early 
for  the  commencement  of  harvesting  operations  in  East  Corn¬ 
wall. 

*  *  * 

Man-traps  and  Spring  Guns. — The  “  Humanitarian  ”  for 
August  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  an  antiquated, 
custom  : — “  It  is  curious  how  the  spirit  of  brutality  lingers  on, 
even  where  the  power  to  do  injury  has  been  removed.  A  game 
preserver  who  holds  shooting  rights  over  the  Devil’s  Den  Woods, 
near  Purley,  has  actually  put  up  a  notice  that  1  man-traps  ’  are 
set  on  his  estate.  A  protest  having  been  made  by  the  Coulsdon 
Parish  Council  against  the  inhumanity  of  such  a  proceeding, 
a  reply  was  received  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  inhumanity 
because  there  were  no  traps,  the  notices  having  been  placed 
there  merely  to  scare  trespassers.  We  hope  the  Parish  Council 
will  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest  until  the  notice-boards  have 
been  removed.  The  present  Game  Laws  are  brutal  enough  in 
all  truth,  without  any  such  impudent  attempt  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  still  worse  brutalities  of  the  past.  The  notices  in 
question  are  none  the  less  an  outrage  on  decency  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  displayed,  because  they 
happen  also  to  be  a  lie.”  We  may  state  that  a  notice-board  has 
been  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  borders  of  Walton  Heath 
for  the  last  20  years  bearing  the  words,  "  Man-traps  and  spring 
guns.  Trespassers  beware.”  We  have  heard  of  another  that 
was  meant  to  scare  beggars  from  entering  by  the  front  garden 
to  the  house,  and  bore  the  words,  “Anemones  and  Ranunculuses 
beware.” 


A  Wonderland  of  Trees. — Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there 
such  a  forest  of  trees  as  that  which  spreads  itself  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Thousands  of  miles  one  may  wander,  and  never 
escape  the  inclosing  silences  of  this  wood.  Across  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  through  endless  reaches  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  onward  to  Alaska,  nothing  but  trees  and  trees — Cedar,  Fir, 
Hemlock,  Pine,  Spruce.  Turn  to  the  south.  For  a  thousand 
miles  of  Sierra,  through  the  heart  of  California,  where  grows 
the  Sequoia,  the  monarch  among  trees,  to  the  very  deserts  of 
the  Mexican  border,  and  still  one  finds  this  forest  covering 
all  the  hills,  thick,  silent,  and  all  but  undisturbed. 

*  *  * 

Failure  of  Fruit. — In  West  Middlesex  the  fruit  crop  has 
been  ruined  by  insects  and  other  pests.  The  failure  is  said  to 
be  the  most  entire  within  the  last  50  years. 

*  *  * 

Mexican  Oranges  and  Bananas. — The  crop  of  Oranges, 
Bananas,  and  Limes  in  the  State  of  Mexico  is  expected  to  be 
very  large  this  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Largest  Elm  in  Cornwall  is  probably  that  at  Levathan, 
in  Bodmin,  its  diameter  being  over  8  ft.  The  other  week, 
during  torrents  of  rain,  one  of  its  limbs  snapped,  and  fell  with 
a  heavy  crash. 

■X  ^  * 

Gray’s  Inn  Gardens. — The  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  have  re¬ 
solved  that,  from  August  1st  until  September  30th  inclusive, 
children  (boys  over  10  years  of  age  excepted)  be  admitted  to 
the  gardens  of  the  Inn  on  fine  days  between  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
No  cards  of  admission  are  required  under  this  order,  which  is 
intended  to  benefit  children  of  the  very  poorest  class. 

*  *  * 

R.H.  S.  Cricket  Match. — The  cricket  match  arranged  to  be 
held  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  to-day  (Saturday),  between 
teams  of  the  Vegetable  and  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  has  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  together  the  necessary  number  to  form 
a  team.  Some  of  the  members  are  away  from  home,  and  others 
have  important  engagements  which  prevent  their  being  present. 
The  most  serious  falling  off  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Floral 
Committee,  whose  hands  are  always  very  full.  We  make  this 
announcement  to  warn  those  not  present  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday  last. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  slieet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  thh  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner , 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Roses  for  Pots.  (Omega.) 

Some  of  the  best  hybrid  perpetual  Roses  for  pot  work  are 
General  Jacqueminot,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Marie  Baumann,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Camille  Bernardin,  Countess 
of  Oxford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  Levet,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon ;  the  last  named 
might  be  replaced  by  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  if  you  wish  the  best 
and  purest  white  H.P.  For  Tea  scented  Roses  you  might  grow 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Lambard,  Niphetos,  Sunset,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  President,  Marie  Van  Houte,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Bridesmaid,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme.  de  Watteville.  For 
hybrid  Teas  you  might  grow  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Grace 
Darling,  Capt.  Christy,  President  Carnot,  Viscountess  Folke¬ 
stone,  Lady  Battersea,  and  Liberty.  The  last  named  is  rather 
expensive,  being  yet  new,  but  it  is  a  very  handsome  Rose.  If 
you  desire  any  Polyantlia  Roses,  you  might  try  Perle  d’Or, 
Gloire  des  Polyantlia,  and  Crimson  Rambler.  The  latter  should 
not  be  forced  at  all,  however,  but  allowed  to  come  along  gradu¬ 
ally. 

Plants  that  Bear  Cutting  in  Lawn  Grass.  (J.  R.) 

There  are  several  plants  that  associate  well  with  grass  and 
bear  cutting.  Several  of  them  even  retain  a  brighter  colour 
than  the  grass  during  periods  of  drought.  The  Clovers,  in¬ 
cluding  Trifolium  repens  and  T.  minus,  maintain  their  hold 
upon  the  ground  well,  even  under  weekly  close  cutting.  The 
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more  refined  of  the  two  is  T.  minus,  as  it  forms  dwarf  and 
bushy  patches  when  subjected  to  cutting,  quite  unlike  the  long 
straggling  shoots  it  usually  produces.  Anthemis  nobilis,  the 
ordinary  Chamomile,  holds  on  to  the  ground  very  closely  when 
subjected  to  cutting,  and  its  leaves  exhale  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour  when  trodden  upon.  The  Yarrow  (Achillea 
Millefolium)  also  does  well  in  short  grass,  and  might  be  found 
useful.  On  cricket  patches  and  bowling  greens  we  think  the 
Clovers  should  be  avoided,  however,  as  they  are  slippery, 
especially  in  wet  weather. 

Cucumbers  Diseased.  (A  Constant  Reader.) 

Your  Cucumbers  are  very  badly  affected  with  what  is  known 
as  Cucumber  blotch,  caused  by  the  fungus  Cercospora  bolleana, 
which  works  irreparable  damage  with  the  plants  in  a  short 
time,  rendering  them,  irseless.  Some  of  the  fruits  you  send  us 
have  already  become  completely  rotten,  and  in  others  the  fun¬ 
gus  is  eating  its  way  into  the  fruit.  In  cases  where  the  disease 
is  not  very  bad,  you  should  cut  off  everything  affected  by  the 
fungus  and  burn  it,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  spots  to 
uninjured  parts.  The  remedy  advised  is  to  dress  with  sulphide 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  2  gallons  of  water,  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals.  If  the  plants  are  very  badly  affected,  the 
only  resource  is  to  clear  out  the  Cucumbers  and  burn  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wet  character  of  the  season 
has  been  greatly  conducive  to  the  spread  of  plant  diseases,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  plants  with  very  soft  tissues,  such 
as  leaves,  growing  stems,  and  fruits.  In  cold  and  ungenial 
seasons  like  the  present,  it  would  be  advisable  to  be  always 
on  the  look-out  for  ailments  of  this  character,  and  to  avoid  them 
as  much  as  possible,  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
drier.  A  little  more  ventilation  at  times  would  be  advantageous, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  little  more  fire  heat  now 
and  again,  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature. 

Origin  of  Perpetual  Strawberries.  (G.  A.  M.) 

The  now  well-known  Strawberry  St.  Joseph  was  raised  by 
the  Abb6  Thivolet,  of  Chenoves  (Saone  et  Loire).  It  was  put 
into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  in  1897.  The 
Abbe  also  raised  the  larger  variety  named  St.  Antoine  do 
Padoue.  This  was  said  to  be  the  result  of  crossing  St.  Joseph 
and  Royal  Sovereign,  which  would  account  for  the  larger  fruit 
and  superior  quality  by  comparison  with  the  older  one.  This 
variety  was  also  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin  in 
1899.  Their  continuous  cropping  qualities  can  best  be  kept 
up  late  in  the  season  by  the  removal  of  all  the  flowers  that 
make  their  appearance  early  in  the  year,  when  other  varieties 
are  obtainable,  and  of  better  quality.  They  thus  reserve  their 
strength  for  late  fruiting. 

Plants  for  Walls.  (T.  W.  H.) 

All  walls  will  readily  support  various  things  when  once  you 
can  get  the  plants  established.  This  is  best  done  by  means 
of  seeds,  as  a  rule,  and  if  done  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  fairly  moist  and  sufficiently  warm,  the  seedlings 
will  push  their  way  into  the  crevices  before  the  advent  of 
winter.  The  best  form  of  wall  gardening,  however,  can  be 
carried  out  if  walls  are  built  on  purpose.  Such  walls  need  not 
be  very  solid,  but  contain  spaces  in  which  soil  is  freely  used,  or 
a  thin  double  wall  may  be  built  and  the  hollow  between  entirely 
filled  with  suitable  soil.  Some  soil  could  be  placed  between  the 
layers  of  stones  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  passage-way  for  the 
roots  of  plants  to  the  wall  within.  In  the  case  of  larger  plants 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  leave  a  fairly  wide  opening,  so  that 
the  plants  would  have  ample  room  to  develop  and  form  large 
crowns,  while  the  roots  are  in  direct  contact  with  a  larger  body 
of  soil.  In  shady  situations  Ferns  could  be  largely  employed 
with  fine  effect,  and  most  of  our  British  species  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bracken,  the 
Maidenhair  Fern,  Moonwort,  and  Adder’s-tongue.  All  the 
Sedums  and  Sempervivums  would  be  available.  Saxifragas  of 
the  crustaceous  type  would  be  very  suitable,  and  some  of  them 
even  quite  handsome,  while  all  are  of  neat  and  pretty  habit. 
Others  that  might  be  mentioned  are  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  L.  pur¬ 
purea,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Antirrhinums,  Erinus  alpinus,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  and  various  others  that  usually  grow  upon  rocks  or 
walls  in  the  wild  state.  There  are  so  many  that  might  be 
employed  for  this  purpose  that  it  would  be  well  to  exercise  your 
own  judgment  in  making  a  selection.  A  little  experience  will 
also  show  you  which  things  do  best  with  you,  so  that  you  can 
multiply  them  or  add  other  species  of  a  similar  habit. 

Strawberry-Raspberry .  (Curious. ) 

We  heard  of  the  story  many  years  ago  that  the  plant  of  this 
name  was  a  hybrid  between  the  Strawberry  and  Raspberry. 

u?  We  cons^er;  however,  as  a  mere  fiction,  as  the  plant  grows 
wdd  on  the  mountains  of  Japan,  and  is  merely  a  dwarf  growing 
variety  of  Rubus  rosaefolius. 


Clematis  with  Bare  Stems.  (A.  J.) 

This  is  partly  the  result  of  letting  the  original  stems  run  up 
from  year  to  year  unrestricted.  You  could  help  your  plants  in 
this  respect  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground  in  Alarch  or 
even  earlier.  If  the  roots  have  been  previously  well  established, 
the  plants  will  throw  up  numerous  suckers  from  the  base,  and 
will  be  well  furnished  throughout  with  leaves.  Unless  you  do 
this  every  year,  however,  the  Clematis  is  liable  to  get  bare  at 
the  bottom.  You  should  make  a  point,  however,  to  always  en¬ 
courage  a  few  shoots  annually  from  the  base,  and  this  would 
keep  the  plant  well  furnished  throughout.  The  Clematis  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  very  strongly  at  the  top,  and  very  often  these 
shoots  are  allowed  to  form  a  dense  overhanging  mass  that  keeps 
the  light  from  the  stems  and  foliage  below.  If  you  prevent  this 
as  far  as  possible  by  tying  in  the  shoots  in  their  proper  places 
the  lower  branches  and  shoots  will  get  a  better  share  of  light 
and  retain  their  foliage  better. 

Duration  of  Raspberry  Plantation.  (E,  A.  S.) 

The  actual  duration  of  a  Raspberry  plantation  very  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  plantation.  The  Rasp¬ 
berry  roots  near  the  surface,  and  is  much  benefited  by  annual 
additions  of  leaf  mould  or  even  well  decayed  manure,  not  so 
deep  in  the  case  of  the  latter  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting 
warmed  and  aerated,  but  just  sufficient  to  form  a  good  mulch 
and  also  help  to  feed  the  plants.  You  will  see  that  the  annual 
keeping  of  the  plantation  in  good  order  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  duration  of  the  Raspberry  stools.  A  limit  cannot, 
however,  be  fixed  in  the  matter  of  years,  as  it  might  vary  from 
five  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
you  will  have  to  make  a  fresh  plantation  when  the  old  one 
becomes  played  out,  taking  care  to  have  the  new  one  sufficiently 
advanced  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  before  uprooting  it. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  J.  B.)  1,  Campanula  latifolia  ;  2,  Echinops  sphaeroceph- 
alus  ;  3,  Lathyrus  latifolius  ;  4,  Epilobium  angustifolium  ;  5, 
Sidalcea  malvaeflora. — (R.  M.)  1,  Swainsonia  coronillifolia  ;  2, 
Cuphea  platycentra  ;  2,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  variegatum  ; 
3,  Pernettya  mucronata  ;  4,  Spiraea  Douglasii  ;  5,  Pelargonium 
tomentosum  ;  6,  Fuchsia  Lord  Beaconsfield.  —  (T.  M.^T.)  1, 
Oncidium  praetextum  ;  2,  Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  ;  3, 

Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  ;  4,  Cypripedium  venustum. 

(W.  D.)  1,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Thalictrum 
minus  adiantifolium  ;  3,  Hemerocallis  fulva ;  4,  Geranium 
pratense  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Galega  officinalis  alba  ;  6,  Matricaria 
inodora  flore  pleno. —  (Alister)  Polygana  vulgaris. — A.  C.)  1, 
Phygelius  capensis  ;  2,  Achillea  Millefolium  rosea  ;  3,  Achillea 
decolorans  ;  4,  Spiraea  Filipendula  flore  pleno  ;  5,  Astrantia 
major ;  6,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea  ;  7,  Veronica  spicafta 
amoena. — (H.  M.  W.)  1,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  2,  Asplenium 
Ceterach  ;  3,  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum  ;  4,  Hieracium  vul- 
gatum  maculatum. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.— Bulb 
List. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  .and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbsj 
Roots,  Forcing  Plants,  etc. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Dallimore. — A.  B. — W.  J. — D.  M.  G. — J.  B. — Webb  and 
Sons. — Dicksons. — T.  R. — E.  F. — A.  R.  D. — E.  M.  R. — G.  H. 

— Scottie. — T.  M.  W. — A.  G. — Alex.  Bogie. — A.  M. — T  R  M 

G.  H.— W.  W.—  A.  D.  M.— S.  H.— T.  B.  W. 
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cho|ceststraiksnof  flower  seeds  To  Rea(iers  and  Subscribers. 


Dickson’s  Superb  Pansy,  Is.,  Is.  (id.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ; 
Giant  and  Goid-laced  Polyanthus,  each  Is.  per  packet ; 
Mixed  Alpine  Auricula,  .Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Extra 
choice  Stage  Auricula,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Antir¬ 
rhinum,  3d.,  6d.,-ls„  and  Is.  6d.  per  packet ;  Aquilegias.  3d 
61  and  is.  per  packet ;  Canterbury  Bells,  double  and  single 
varieties  3d.  and  6d.  per  packet;  Wallflowers,  single  and 
double . varieties,  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Cinerarias,  Is.  6d  , 
2s.  lid.,  and  3s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Myosotis,  3d.,  bd.,  arm  is. -per 
packet;  Primulas,  is.  Od.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  bd.  per  packet, 
Violas,  is.  per  packet, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


oundation  of  Agricultural  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Germany. 

From  one  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
'ports,  No.  594,  hailing  from  Germany,  we 
:  te  that  the  foundation  of  agricultural  in- 
;  notion  in  that  country  was  laid  by  Thaer, 

■  loctor  of  medicine,  about  the  beginning  of 
p  nineteenth  century.  This  doctor  had 
tde  a  special  study  of  German  and  foreign 
ricultural  literature,  which  had  even  by 
at  time  assumed  considerable  dimensions, 
ie  influence  of  chemistry  upon  agriculture 
is  even  then  being  gradually  recognised 
/mg  to  the  investigations  of  Reaumur  in 
■ance,  Wallerius  in  Sweden,  Home  in 
igland,  and  Bergmann  in  Germany,  and 
Are  especially  by  the  researches  of  Priest- 
7,  Ingenhouss,  Sennehier,  and  de  Saussure. 


Thaer  derived  much  advantage  from  the 
study  of  the  superior  methods  of  cultivation 
which  even  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Many  of  the  problems 
which  had  been  seriously  engaging  his  atten¬ 
tion  had  already  been  solved  by  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of  this  country,  so  that  he  was  greatly 
assisted  in  his  investigations  by  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  culture  pursued  by  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Considering  that 
the  science  of  agriculture  was  so  far  advanced 
in  those  days,  it  seems  that  the  science  has 
been  much  neglected  since  then,  and,  though 
making  advances  more  recently,  it  seems  that 
we  have  been  allowing  Germany  to  outstrip 
us  in  the  matter  of  educating  the  young 
farmers  of  this  country.  The  researches  oi 
Thaer  led  him  to  establish  an  experimental 
station  at  Celle,  near  Hanover,  in  1802.  Two 
years  later  the  Prussian  Minister  induced 
him  to  set  up  his  establishment  at  Moglin,  in 
Brandenburg.  Before  veiy  long  we  find  that 
eleven  farming  academies  were  established 
in  Germany  between  1802  and  1858.  These 
farming  academies  gradually  gave  place  to 
agricultural  high  schools  and  university  agri¬ 
cultural  institutes. 

Illustrations  of  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
Nurseries. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an.  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  of  the  various  departments  of  the  nur 
series  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  Son, 
Ltd.,  York.  These  illustrations  are  admir¬ 
ably  executed,  and  one  of  them  contains  a 
beautiful  viewr  in  the  rock  garden  at  the  York 
Nurseries.  Other  views  show  the  interior  of 
the  winter  garden  belonging  to  W.  B.  Avery, 
Esq.,  and  furnished  by  Messrs.  Backhouse. 
The  tree  and  shrub  department  is  also  illus¬ 
trated  with  several  views,  which  serve  to  give 
■an  idea  of  the  cultures  as  carried  on  hern 
Views  in  the  Cattal  branch  nursery  are  also' 
furnished.  As  illustrative  of  landscape  art, 
a  view  is  given  of  a  bare  field  in  its  original 
state  and  after  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
rockery  by  the  firm.  The  transformation  is 
very  great,  and  the  results  producing  an 
effect  which  could  have  hardly  been  expected 
from  so  unpromising  a  piece  of  sloping  and 
unpicturesque  ground.  Other  interesting 
views  include  a  portion  of  the  rockwork 
clothed  with,  various  alpine  plants — Ivy, 
Cotoneaster,  and  other  subjects — in  full 
bloom.  There  is  even  a  scientific  depart¬ 
ment,  with  a  laboratory,  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  specimens,  some  of  which  are 
preserved  in  spirits,  and  others  are  dried  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature. 

Growth  of  the  Banana  Trade- 

From  Boston  we  learn,  from  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  President  Preston,  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  that  the  tropical  fruit  business  of 
Europe  is  only  just  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
is  capable  of  greatly  increase®  growth.  Hei 
has  also1  stated  that  the.  company  had  ex¬ 
ported' over  2,000,000  bunches  of  Bananas1  to 
England  this  year,  but  that,  he'  thinks,  is 


only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared  with 
the  possibilities  of  Europe  as  a  whole  in  the 
consumption  of  Bananas.  Hitherto,  the 
company  has.  greatly  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  transport  the  fruit  in  good  condition,  and 
in  course  of  time  it  will  no  doubt  be  possible 
to'  greatly  extend  the  carrying  power,  as  the 
new  demand  increases.  Against  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  learn,  from  New  York  that  a  new 
company  has  .been  started  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  Bananas,  and  the  old  com¬ 
pany  has.  been  cutting  down  prices  trei- 
mendooisly  in  order  to  retain  its  hold  upon 
the  trade.  The  new  company  has  somewhat 
more  favourable  conditions,  owing  to1  its 
rental  being  smaller.  What  the  effect  of 
cutting  prices  will  be  in  the  end  remains  to 
be  seem,  but  if  it.  will  pay  to  send  fruit  here, 
rival  companies  will  be  a.  benefit,  to1  the  con¬ 
sumer-  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  Mosquito  Plant. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Captain  H.  D.  Larymore,  R.A.,  Resident, 
Northern  Nigeria,  had  sent,  a  live  specimen 
of  the'  Mosquito  plant  to  Kew.  This  is  now 
flowering  in  one  of  the  T-range  houses.  They 
also,  had  seeds,  and  from  them  several  young 

7  .  •/  O 

plants  have  been  raised,  which  may  be  seen: 
in  the  Economic  Ground  at.  Kew.  The' 
capabilities  of  the  plant  for  driving  away 
mosquitos  have  been  greatly  criticised  re¬ 
cently  by  different  writers.  Captain  Lary¬ 
more'  replies  to  this  criticism  in  the  “  Times,” 
and  thinks  it  unfortunate  that,  superficial  ex¬ 
periments  had  been,  conducted  with  a  dozen 
mosquitos  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  accepted  a,s 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  plant  has  no 
effect  upon  the  mosquitos.  Hei  gives'  several 
reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  and  says,  possibly 
the  plant  employed  might  not,  have  been  the 
same  one  referred  to  by  himself ;  secondly, 
they  may  not  have  recovered  after  trans¬ 
planting ;  and,  thirdly,  the  well-known  smell 
of  ripe  Bananas  may  have  negatived  the  scent 
of  the  plant  in  the  small  space  where  the 
trials  were  conducted.  The  Captain,  again, 
repeats  his  statement  that,  the  particular 
Ocimum,  given  to  him  by  the  natives,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  driving  away  mosquitos 
when  its,  leaves  were  bruised.  He  also 
stated  that,  his  wife,  by  using  the  leaves  at 
night,  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  torment¬ 
ing  insects'.  He  declares  he  shall  make  a 
point,  of  having  a  hedge  of  this  particular 
plant  in,  every  garden  he  owns  in  the  tropics. 
It,  seems  that  Dr.  Front  expresses1  it  as  his 
opinion  that  an  immense  amount  of  harm 
would  be  done  by  the  publication  of  Captain 
Larymore’s  statement,  but  the  latter  says 
that  this  opinion  is  both  exaggerated  and 
unnecessary.  Seeing  that,  the  plant  is  now 
obtainable  in  this  country,  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  if  those  wTho,  are  troubled  with  mos- 
quitos  in  London  or  elsewhere  would  make 
experiment, si  with  the  plant  in  order  to  test 
its  efficacy  or  otherwise. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Runner  Beans. — These,  like  most  crops,  are  noticeably  very 
late  this  season,  fully  three  weeks  behind  time  with  us,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  plants  are  looking  well  and  will  no  doubt 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  onwards  till  frost  puts  an 
end  to  them.  The  loose  growths  should  be  trimmed  back  and 
the  tops  also1  after  they  have  reached  the  tops,  of  the  sticks. 
Give  plenty  of  liquid  manure  well  diluted  in  dry  weather,  and 
damp  over  the  foliage  on  hot  days  during  early  afternoon. 
When  required  for  exhibition  the  pods  will  have  to  be  selected 
when  quite  young,  immediately  the  shape  can  be  determined ; 
not  more  than  two  should  be  left  on  a  truss,  and  at  the  most 
eight  on  a  plant.  Expose  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
light  to  ensure  the  colour  being  good,  supporting  them  by 
looping  up  each  pod  to  the  stakes,  using  stout  pieces  of  bast 
for  the  purpose.  The  plants  will  require  plenty  of  feeding,  and 
the  various  kinds1  of  reliable  vegetable  manures  are  excellent 
for  this;  but  use  little  and  often  ;  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  under  than  over  as  per  directions. 

French  Beans  wanted  for  exhibition  must  be  treated  much 
in  the  same  way,  a  severe  thinning-  both  of  the  growths  and 
pods  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  perfect  specimens. 
Canadian  Wonder,  when  well  grown,  cannot  be  beaten  as  a 
French  Bean.  The  climbing  French  Beans  are  good  in  their 
way,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
selections  of  the  dwarfer  kinds.  Late  sowings  made  in  pits 
and  frames  should  have  the  points  of  their  growth  pinched  out 
to  the  seed  leaf  as  early  as  possible  to  induce  them  to  break. 
Grow  on  the  plants  as  sturdily  as  possible  for  some  time  to 
come  by  removing  the  lights  entirely  day  and  night.  Over¬ 
crowding  must  in  no  case  be  allowed  ;  strong-growing  varieties 
should  be  at  least  10  in.  from  plant  to  plant.  Earth  up  to 
the^  seed  leaf  with  light  loam  and  leaf  sell.  Treated  in  this 
way,  these  often  prove  invaluable  during  late  autumn  where 
French  Beans  are  much  in  demand,  a.s  they  are  in  many  place®. 
Make  another  sowing  in  heated  pits,  or  rather,  where  heat  is 
at  command  when  required.  Sow  sufficiently  near  the'  glass, 
allowing  for  their  growth,  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn, 
and  pits  should  be  selected  as  much  as  possible  where  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun  can  reach  them. 

Broad  Beans. — The  continued  wet  weather  has  suited  the 
late  sowing  of  these  admirably.  The  Broad  Windsors  will 
continue1  to  give  good  *pods  for  some  time  to'  come  if  kept 
clean  from  black  aphis,  and  to  make  certain  of  this,  syringe 
the  points  of  the-  growths  occasionally  with  strong  soft.  soap, 
and  water,  and  support  the  growths  in  an  upright  position. 
Water  well  in  dry  weather  and  damp  overhead. 

Cauliflowers. — Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep  up 
a  regular  supply  from  early  spring  till  mid-winter,  if  possible, 
and  with  the  splendid  varieties  we  now  have  this  can  be 
accomplished.  Though  Broccoli  are  good  substitutes,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  use.  No  sort  is  better  than  Veitcli’s  Autumn  Giant, 
as  if  grown  on  not  too.  rich  a  soil  small  perfect  heads  are 
easily  obtained.  The  only  fault  1  know  with  this  splendid 
variety  is  that  it  is  inclined  to  get  over  large  if  treated  too 
well.  Immediately  the  heads  are  of  sufficient  size,  the  plants 
should  be  pulled  up  and  hung  head  downwards  in  a  cool  place, 
such  as  a  cellar,  and  if  sprinkled  they  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  many  days.  Another  capital  plan,  at  this  season 
is,  when  the  crop  is  turning  in  too  fast,  to  lift  a  portion  of 
the  plants  just  as  the  heads  are  forming,  and  lay  them  in 
under  a  north  wall.  It  will  not  only  keep  them  back  three 
weeks  or  a.  month,  but  the  slight  check  given  will  prevent 
them  coming  too.  large.  Later  on,  very  late  sowings  which 
have  been  planted  in  the  open  should  be  lifted  with  good 
balls,  of  earth  and  placed  thickly  in  cold  frames,  and  if  well 
watered  in  and  shaded  for  a  short  time  during  bright  weather, 
good  heads  of  Cauliflowers  may  be  had  well  into  the  New 
Year  When  caterpillars  are  in  evidence,  as  they  often  are 


at  this  season,  the  plants  should  be  examined  two  or  three 
times  weekly  to  destroy  them  before  spoiling  the  heads. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — In  private  gardens,  when  planted  early 
these  oftentimes  are  inclined  to  fall  over,  and  when  this  i 
the  case  time  will  be  well  spent  in  staking  and  tying  them 
as  these  do  much  better,  and  the  Sprouts  can  be  kept  cleane 
when  in  an  upright  position. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Unquestionably  the  early  planting 
made  in  cold  frames,  and  which  now  are  removed,  have  had  ; 
distinct,  advantage  over  the  later  ones.  This  year  these,  wit 
us,  have  been  in  full  bearing  since  early  in  May,  and  are  no^ 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  These  should  now  have  a  goo* 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  and  turfy  loam,  which  will  carr 
them  through  the  season.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cattleya  citrina. — This  fragrant  and  beautiful  Oicliid  j 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  genus.  It  has  the  extr, 
ordinary  habit  of  growing  with  its  head  in  a  pendent  positioi 
So  obstinate  is  it  in  this  respect  that  no  coaxing  of  the  cu 
tivator  has  been  able  to.  induce  it  to  grow  upward  in  tli 
usual  way.  The  flowers  also  having  the  pendent  characteristic 
of  the  growth,  their  citron  colour  and  scent  are  the  mor 
conspicuous.  Importations  of  this  species  having  recent! 
arrived,  they  will  become  freely  distributed  iu  collections  befon 
these  notes  will  be  published,  and  some  suggestions  as  to  it' 
mode  of  treatment  may  he  acceptable. 

lit  Mexico,  the  native  habitat  of  C.  citrina,  there  is  a  lengti 
ened  period  of  excessively  bright  and  diy  weather,  so  much  s 
that — to  use  the  phrase  of  a  gentleman  recently  describing  tli 
conditions  to  me  which  annually  prevail — notwithstandin 
the  excessive  heat,  there  is  no  possibility  of  respiration  fro: 
the  body;  the  conditions  being  so  dry,  all  moisture  is  imm 
diately  absorbed.  To  imitate  such  conditions  at  heme  wou 
be  almost  impossible  under  existing  artificial  appliances  pr 
vided.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is  not.  excessively  wan 
but.  bright  intervals  of  sunshine  are  frequent ;  this  is.  the  sea® 
at  which  the  plants  make  their  growth.  To.  succeed  in  retai 
ing  these  plants  in  perfection  for  successive  years,  it  is  evide 
that  the  conditions  required  more  nearly  resemble  the  syste 
adopted  for  the  culture  of  Dendrobiums  than  that  of  t 
ordinary  Cattleya.  house.  Under  these  conditions  one  fi 
quently  finds  them  doing  luxuriantly  for  a.  season,  or  two  aft' 
importation,  after  which  they  gradually  become  smaller  a 
weaker  in  growth  until  they  become  extinct.  There  are  a  f 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but.  it  is  rarely  the'  plants  thrive  h 
many  years  aft  el-  they  reach  the  artificial  conditions  of  c' 
Orchid  houses. 

I  find  the  plants  do  best  when  fixed  in  shallow  pans  ? 
small  baskets;  justi  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  plant  co- 
fortably,  the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  the  pot t i T 
compost,  consisting  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  pan' 
decayed  oak-leave® ;  to  this  is  added  a.  liberal  sprinkling  t 
rough  sand.  Press  the  compost  sufficiently  firm  to  hold  v 
plant  in  position  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  elioppd 
sphagnum  moss.  Water  the.  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  bin 
potted,  using  rain-water  poured  through  a.  moderately  coa  a 
rose  on  the  water-can.  The  plants;  may  then  be  suspend! 
to  the  roof  of  a  house,  where  little  shade  is  used,  and  wli  e 
the  temperature  is  retained  at.  about  60  deg.  at  night  it 
the  present  season.  New  growths  will  soon  make  their  apptr- 
ance,  and  the  new  roots  being  emitted  from  the  base  of  e 
developing  shoot,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be  afford! 
When  growth  is  completed  the  plants  should  he  removed  o 
a.  cool,  airy,  and  dry  house,  where  only  sufficient  root  moist  ,'e 
is  necessary  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs,  in  a.  plump  stf?. 
affording  the  advantage  of  all  the  available  light. 

A.s!  the  days  begin  to.  lengthen  towards  the  spring  the  flow's 
will  be  observed  advancing  from  the  miniature  sheath  in 
centre  of  the  leaves.  The  plants  should  then  he  removed;'1 
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the  Cattleya  house  or  conditions  similar,  where  more  liberal 
treatment  may  be  afforded,  and  every  encouragement  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  plants  to  develop  and  expand  their 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  H.  J. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Alstroemerias. —  For  a  warm,  dry  border  the  Alstroemerias 
or  Peruvian  Lilies  are  some  of  the  most  serviceable  plants  we 
have,  as  they  require  but  little  attention  after  once  established, 
and  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  Where  the  soil  is.  of  a.  suitable 
nature  they  are  excellent  for  growing  in  masses  by  themselves, 
as  each  spike'  produces  a  large  head  of  flower,  and,  when  grow¬ 
ing  thickly  together,  make  a  tine  display.  When  planting  it 
is  advisable  if  the  soil  is  at  all  stiff  to  take  it  out  to  the  depth 
of  3  ft.,  and  replace  with  some  good  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
plenty  of  sand  ;  also  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect.  Planting- 
can  be  done  at  any  time  when  they  are  dormant,  and  the  tubers 
should  be  placed  quite  12  in.  or  9  in.  under  the  surface,  so  that 
frost  does  not  reach  them.  Good  soakings.  of  water  should  be 
given  in  dry  weather,  and  a  mulching  of  mushroom  dung  or  the 
uke  is  veiy  serviceable.  It  is  necessary  as  the  flowers  die  to 
pick  them  off  and  not  let  any  seed  pods  form,  as  this  tends  to 
exhaust  the  plants,  and  never  cut  the  stems  down,  but  let.  them 
die  away  naturally  until  they  are  brown  and  decayed  to  the 
ground,  when  they  will  be  found  to  pull  off  quite  easily.  In 
winter  a  good  top-dressing  should  be  given  of  half-decayed 
leaves  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

Spiraeas  for  the  Waterside. — No  bog  or  water  garden  is 
complete  unless  it  includes  some  of  the  Spiraeas  suitable  for 
such  places,  and  though  many  that  I  shall  enumerate  will  suc¬ 
ceed  very  well  in  tire  hardy  flower  border,  yet  the  place  for 
them  is  undoubtedly  at  the  edge  of  the'  water ;  that  is,  if  they 
are  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  Though  of  easy  culture,  a.  good 
rich  soil,  consisting  of  loam  and  decayed  manure,  should  be 
given,  and  when  once  established,  except  an  occasional  top- 
dressing,  they  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. .  One  of 
the  most  handsome  is  S.  gigantea,  a.  plant  which  is  not  yet. 
largely  known,  but  certainly  deserves  to  be.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  has  palmate  leaves,  and  immense  heads 
of  flowers  similar  in  sha.pe  to  the  common  Meadow  Sweet,  but 
a  little  paler  in  colour.  It  should  be  securely  staked  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  from  wind. 

S.  Ulmaria  aureo  variegata. — Though  the  common  Meadow 
Sweet  may  be  considered  too'  common  for  cultivation,  yet 
masses  by  the  water  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  variegated 
form,  with  golden  and  green  leaves,  is,  however,  much  more 
ornamental.  The  soil  for  planting  in  should  not  be  too  rich, 
for  if  allowed  to  become  too  luxuriant  it.  sometimes  reverts  to 
the  wild  form. 

S.  Aruncus. — This  is  a  fine  bold  plant  both  in  foliage  and 
flower,  growing  about.  4  ft.  in  height,  having  large  plumes  of 
creamy-white  flowers,  and  if  grouped  together  a  fine  display  is: 
produced.  The  variety  Kneifii  I  have  mentioned  before ; 
suffice  to  say  it.  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  for  such  a  position. 
The  red-flowered  S.  palmata  is  very  beautiful,  and  though  by 
many  considered  tender,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The.  true  plant 
!  is  a  rosy  crimson  in  colour,  but  there  are  many  inferior  forms. 
A  variety  named  Megans  is  pale  pink,  and  alba  a  beautiful 
creamy  white.  To  see  them  at  their  best,  these  prefer  partial 
shade.  S.  venusta  is  another  red  flowered  variety,  but  of  tall 
growth.  It  reaches  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft,,  with  compact 
heads  of  flower,  and  seems  to  succeed  in  almost  any  position 
providing  it  is  damp.  S.  digitata  is  similar,  but  not  so  tall, 
and  a  very  handsome  plant.  S.  astilboides  and  those  of  similar 
growth,  of  which  there  are  several  now,  are  very  pleasing.  The 
stems  are  much  branched  and  very  compact,  and  the  flowers 
creamy  white  or  very  pale  pink  in  colour.  Very  similar  in 
habit  to  some  of  the  Spiraeas  are  the  Astilbes,  but  these  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  plants  of  large  growth,  and  very  fine  for  making 
bold  groups  in  the  water  garden  or  as  foliage  plants  in  the 
borders,  and  the  tall  plumes,  sometimes  8  ft.  in  height,  have  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Muscat  Grapes. — Ripe  fruit  requires  careful  management 
during  dull  or  wet  days;  keep  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  with  a  clunk  of  ventilation  top  and  bottom,  day 
and  night,  with  fuller  allowance  bright,  warm  days,  when  damp 
the  borders,  etc.,  once  or  twice  daily,  examining  the  bunches 
every  few.  days  in  case  a  berry  starts  to  decay,  which  must  be 
removed  immediately.  In  houses  with  large  panes  of  glass 
it  may  be  necessary  to  afford  a.  slight  shade  in  case  the  berries 
scald,  fish-netting  being  a  good  preventive.  A  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  to.  65  deg.  should  be  maintained.  Unripe 
Grapes  of  this  variety  should  have  5  deg.  higher,  husbanding 
the  sun-heat  from  3.30  to  4  p.m. 

Late  Hamburghs. — This  Grape  hangs  well  into  the  autumn 
when  thoroughly  ripened,  but  should  not-  be  unduly  hurried, 
as  they  have  a  month  or  six  weeks  yet  to  finish  off.  Keep  sub¬ 
laterals  restricted,  and  see  that  the  inside'  borders  do  not  get 
dry.  Outside  ones  should  be  all  right  for  some  time  in  most 
localities,  as  the  rainfall  has  been  heavy  throughout  the  country 
during  the  latter  half  of  J uly. 

Latest  houses  containing  varieties  such  as  Lady  Downes, 
Black  Alicante,  Barbarossa,  Appley  Towers,  Gros  Colmar  and 
Gros  Maroc,  should  have  abundance  of  ventilation  during 
bright  weather,  with  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  at  all 
times.  The  former  Grape  has  again  scalded  rather  badly  with 
us,  ow-ing  probably  to-  the  precarious  weather  the  past  month 
or  so.  Sudden  outbursts  of  sunshine,  unless  the  man  in  charge 
is  quickly  on  the  alert,  soon  tell  their  tale.  Now  the  stoning 
period  is  over  and,  the  berries  begin  to  colour,  the  house  may 
be  damped  down  first  thing  mornings,  mid-day,  and  again 
about  4  p.m.,  when  reduce,  the  ventilation,  leaving  a  little 
on  throughout,  the  night.  Though  a  little  more  latitude  may 
be  allowed  the  laterals,  do  not.  let.  them  interfere  with  the 
principal  leaves,  and  keep  the  inside  borders  moist  until  the 
Grapes  are  quite  ripe,  but  anything  like  dryness  even  then 
must  be  guarded  against,  or  the  berries  quickly  shrivel,  as  they 
do  when  too  much  fire-heat  is  used.  A  night  temperature  of 
60  deg.  will  be  about  right  for  this  house  as  well  as  for  the 
Hamburghs  mentioned  above.  All  vineries  having  ripe  or 
ripening  fruit  should  be  emptied  of  all  pot  plants  that  may¬ 
be  standing  on  the  borders,  as  nothing  to  my  mind  tends  to 
shanking  of  the  bunches  more  than  the  drainage  of  pot  plants 
on  to  the  borders  from  this  date  onwards. 

Orchard  House. — As  pot  trees  of  Plums,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Cherries,  early  Apples,  etc.,  are  cleared  of  their  fruit, 
remove  the  trees  to  a.  sunny  position  outdoors,  plunging  the 
same  to1  the  rims  in  coal-ashes.  Keep  laterals  pinched,  with 
a  view  of  forming  fruit-buds,  and  if  red  spider  has  gained  a 
footing,  well  wash  the  foliage  with  soap-suds  from  the  garden 
engine  or  syringe.  *Do  not  neglect  root,  waterings  of  these 
trees,  neither  those  planted  out.  in  borders,  which  will  require 
some  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure  to  help  swell  up  late 
crops,  reducing  the  ventilation  about  4  p.m.,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  overhead  as  well  as  underneath,  unless  where'  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  when  a  drier  atmosphere  overhead  becomes  a 
necessity.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Euphorbias. — The  two  specie®  most  commonly  grown  in 
this  country  are  E.  fulgensi  and  E.  pulcherrima,  and  without  a. 
doubt  they  take  high  rank  among  winter  flowering  stove  plants. 
In  a  former  calendar  I  gave  some  hints  respecting  their  propa¬ 
gation  and  general  culture,  and  if  these  were  acted  upon  the 
plants  should  now  be  growing  away  strongly  in  pits  or  frames, 
with  their  heads  near  the  roof  glass.  There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  when  the  young  plants  are  well  established  they  are  best 
grown  in,  such  structures  for  the  summer  in  order  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  to  mature  the  wood,  as  on  this  depends  in  "rent 
measure  the  production  of  large  bracts  and  flowers  that  will 
last  in  perfection  for  a  long  time.  The  plants  should  now  be 
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occasionally  fed  with  liquid  manure,  and  an  approved  artificial 
manure  applied  alternately,  and  until  they  are  taken  to  the 
stove  for  dowering  a  little  fire  heat  may  be  given  at  nights  or 
dull,  cold  days.  Too  often  Euphorbias  are  left  in  their 
summer  quarters  too  long,  consequently  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  and  the  soil  becomes  cold  and  the  roots  inactive.  Those 
who  have  no  heated  pits  in  which  to  keep  the  plants  should 
house  them  at  once.  Feeding  should  be  continued  until  the 
flowers  commence  to  show  colour,  and  excessive  heat  must  be 
avoided.  E.  splendens  is  now  seldom  met  with,  yet  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a.  spare  corner-  of  the  stove.  Their  bright 
scarlet  blossoms  are  admirably  adapted  for  buttonholes. 

Primulas. — If  not  already  done  shift  on  the  plants  of  the 
sinensis  varieties  into  the  flowering  pots  without  delay,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  re-established  before  winter. 
When  the  flowering  pots  become  well  filled  with  roots,  feed 
occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure  until  flowering  com¬ 
mences.  The  old  double  white  variety  which  was  propagated 
by  division  should  now  be  fit  for  repotting  into  5-in.  pots. 
Keep  the  plants  near  the  light  in  a  temperate  house  or  pit.  In 
repotting  these  it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  are  a 
number  of  white  feeding  roots  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  ; 
the  plants  should  therefore  be  sunk  J  in-  lower  in  the  new  soil 
to  cover  them  ;  at  the  same  time  due  regard  must  be  paid  not 
to  sink  too  low,  or  the  crowns  will  decay. 

Bulb  Potting. — At  this  season  of  the  year  various  kinds  of 
imported  bulbs  are  arriving  in  this  country,  and  orders! 
should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible  to  ensure  prompt  delivery. 
Many  kinds  of  these  bulbs  deteriorate  through  being  kept  out 
of  the  soil  for  too  long  a  period.  When  they  are  once  potted 
up  and  placed  under  ashes  they  may  readily  be  brought  into 
the  glasshouses  in  batches  as  required.  It  will  therefore  be 
obvious  that  the  best  results  follow  where  early  potting  is  prac¬ 
tised,  even  if  they  are  not  wanted  in  flower  until  late.  A  com¬ 
post.  that  will  answer  for  all  kinds  of  Dutch  bulbs  for  pot-work 
consists  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  decayed  cow  or 
horse  manure,  with  plenty  of  sand  added.  Place  them  on  an 
inch  or  two  of  coal  ashes,  and  cover  the  pots  completely  over 
with  the  same  material,  or  cocoa-fibre  answers  equally  as  well. 
Examine  them  frequently,  and  when  they  have  made  an  inch 
or  two  of  top-growth  it;  may  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  active. 
They  should  then  be  taken  from  the  ash-bed  and  stood  in  cold 
frames  until  required  for  forcing  into  flower.  K.  M. 


Elel,  Regent’s  Park. 

This  place  will  always  be  noteworthy  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  because  it  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Judge 
Philbrick,  K.C.,  of  Orchid  fame.  "Visitors  to  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  famous  shows  at  South'  Kensington  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  will  remember  the  very  choice  displays 
of  the  aristocratic  flower  that  were  made  in  those  now  far  off 
days  from  this  place. 

On  entering,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a.  large  bed  effec¬ 
tively  planted  with  Fuchsias  and  the  strikingly  gay  and  useful 
French  Cannas,  especially  noting,  amongst  others,  two  old  but 
still  good  bedding  subjects — to  wit,  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargo- 
nium  and  Coleus  Verse liaffelti,  a.  good  background  to  the  whole 
being  composed  of  Golden  Privet,  Aucubas,  etc.  Built  up  as  a 
bank,  and  facing  the  drawing-room,  was  a  pretty  arrangement 
of  Fuchsias,  with  Lilium  Harrisi  planted  between  them,  these 
constituting  a  happy  and  effective  break,  and  Plumbago 
capensis,  the  whole  carpeted  with  Harrison’s  Musk.  Boses-,  of 
which  some  of  the  best,  sorts  are  grown,  have  not  done  so  well 
this  season  as  they  generally  doq  but.  think  of  the  season 
through  which  we  have,  passed  and  are  passing. 

A  fine  Medlar,  some  14  ft.  through,  on  one  side  of  the  lawn, 
is  a  pretty  and  hot  often  seen  feature.  Referring  to  the  lawns, 
what  a  beautifully  apple-green  appearance  they  presented,  and 
kept  very  neat,  thanks  to  Green’s  excellent  lawn  mowers. 
Some  nice  Poplars  at  various,  points  also  give  a  welcome  aspect 
of  greenery  to  the  surroundings,  helping,  as  an  effective  foil, 
to  tone;  down  the  floral  arrangements. 


A  good  stock  of  some  three  hundred  Chrysanthemums,  in 
good  sorts,  was  observed.  For  so  near-  London  they  looked 
well,  and  I  was  kindly  invited  to  see  them  in  their  flowering 
stage  in  November  next,  when,  with  the  Editor’s  permission, 
one  may  be  able  to  make  further  interesting  references  to  them. 

Turning  our  steps  now  to  indoor  quarters,  the  stove  has  the 
usual  general  collection  of  plants,  and  it  was  truly  a  happy 
reminiscence  of  old  times  to  observe  that  a  few  Orchids 
aie  still  regarded  with  loving  care  and  attention,  such 
as  Cattleya  Trianaei,  C.  dowiana,  C.  Mossiae,  the  old 
but  still  beautiful  Cypripedium  insigne,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  D.  wardianum,  Coelogyne  cristata,  etc.  The 
conservatory  is  a  well  kept  and  furnished  structure. 
Gloxinias  have  done  well  this  season  ;  in  fact,  a  speciality  is 
made  of  their  culture,  and  when  it  is  further  remarked  that  the 
strain  grown  is  -Sutton’s,  one  was-  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  success  attending  the  culture  of  this  beautifully  decorative 
plant.  A  very  fine  batch  was  noted  of  that  now  well-nigh  indis¬ 
pensable  and  beautiful  winter-flowering  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  in  48  and  32  sized  pots.  I  was  also  invited  to  see 
these  in  November,  and  they  will,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt, 
be  worth  a  visit,  A  good  stock  of  Turnford  Hall  (white)  is  also 
grown.  It.  was  pleasant  to  see  a  nice  batch  of  the  old  but  very 
useful  Primula  alba  plena. 

Some  fine  -sorts  of  Pearson’s  Zonal  Pelargoniums — immense 
trusses; — add  beauty  and  interest  to  floral  matters.  There 
are  two-  really  fine  vineries.  You  would  be  astonished  to  see 
the  crops  which  they  contain,  Mr.  Editor,  rich  as  your  expe¬ 
rience  must  be!  The  first  house  is  filled  with  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  that-  grand  Grape  (given  to 
cracking),  Madresfield  Court.  If  these  finish  off  well  they  will 
be  magnificent.  The  second  house  is  not  quite  so  good,  this 
being  composed  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling. 

A  few  general  remarks;  by  way  of  conclusion.  The  whole 
place  is  nicely  laid  out,  is  kept,  trim  and  neat- — a  picture  on 
which  the  eye  rests  with  a  sense  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
There  is*  indeed  a,  charming  air  of  peace  and  repose  about 
it -that  at.  once  arrests  the  visitor’s  attention,  and  the  onlv 
sincere  regret  of  the  genial  and  capable  head  gardener  here — 
Mr.  John  Addison — is  that  the  courteous  and  kindly  owner  of 
the  place; — Miss;  Behrens — has  not,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  been 
able  to  enjoy  this  year  this  veritable  little  garden  of  delights 
and  haven  of  peace,'  which  she  loves  with  all  the  keen  ardour 
of  one  devoted  to  Nature  and  Nature’s  beauties. 

A  charmingly  rural  and  count-ryfied  aspect  is  given  to  the 
lila.ee;,  in  that  it  abuts  on  that  glorious  and  spacious  breathing 
space  for  the  jaded  Londoner — Primrose  Hill.  Winding  up 
the  afternoon’s  very  interesting  and  instructive  peregrinations, 
and  sitting  on  an  old  tree-stump1  and  adjacent  to  shady  trees, 
“  far  from  the  maddjug  crowd,”  with  Mr.  Addison,  gazing 
on  this  historic  spot  and  fighting  over  again  old  horticultural 
battles  of  a  famous;  past  (for  he  who  rules  gardening  matters 
here  came  hither  from  Chiswick),  and  hearing  the  joyful  mad¬ 
rigals  of  a  fluttering  chorus  of  the  sweetest-  English  song  birds, 
one  was  tempted  to  repeat  the  words  of  Tom  Moore,  one  of 
Ireland’s  sweetest,  and  most  eloquent  poets,  and  say  :  “  If  there 
be  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this.”  J.  B. 

Chiswick. 


Big  Strawberries  at  Aberdeen. — An  Aberlour  man  says 
that  some  of  the  Strawberry  fruits  in  the  village  gardens 
measured  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Surely  he  meant  circum¬ 
ference,  and  not  diameter. 

A  Clock  or  Flowers. — Edinburgh’s  city  gardener  is  a  man  of 
merit,  so  his  employers — unlike  many  others — have  raised  his 
salary  by  £100  this  year.  The  gardener's  latest  feat  is  a  “  floral 
clock  ”  in  Princes  Street  Gardens,  which  has  now  been  keeping 
excellent  time  for  some  weeks,  and  daily  attracts  crowds  of 
visitors.  Edinburgh  has  its  own  peculiarities  in  the  matter  of 
timekeeping,  as  the  ancient  custom  is  still  continued  of  firing  a 
gun  from  the  Castle  at  one  o’clock  each  day,  simultaneously  with 
the  fall  of  the  great  iron  ball  which  hangs  at  the  top  of  the  Nelson 
Monument  on  the  Calton  Hill.  The  noise  is  disconcerting  to 
old  ladies  and  horses,  but  the  watches  of  Edinburgh  citizens  tell 
fewer  lies  than  most. 
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Messrs.  Dicksons’  Nurseries,  Chester. 

Last  week  we  liad  a  run  round  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
(-•rounds  of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  but,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the-  place,  we. were  unable  to  visit  all  parts  of  the 
around,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  trees  are-  in  the 
same  fruitless  condition  as  elsewhere,  we  did  not  undertake 
the  journey  to  the  fruit  nurseries.  However,  we  noted  a  great 
variety  of  material  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  offices,  and 
were  well  pleased  with  what  we  saw.  The  nurseries  occupy  an 
elevated  site  between  the  rivers  Dee-  and  Mersey,  -so  that  they 
are  always  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  when  the  west- 
winds  are  blowing  the  nurseries  always  receive  their  full  force-. 
West  winds,  we  may  say,  are  very  prevalent  here,  so  that  all 
classes  of  plants  in  the  open  air  are  kept-  in  a  sturdy  and  hardy 
condition,  and  if  they  will  grow  here  they  will  grow  any¬ 
where  in  the  British  Isles.  All  branches  of  nursery  work  are 


none  of  them  being  staked  nor  requiring  any  support.  Close 
by  was  a  collection  of  Delphiniums,  raised  from  -seeds  last 
year,  and  now  flowering  freely.  A  great  variety  of  colours 
may  bo  noted  amongst  them,  ranging  from  violet  to  dark  blue 
and  light  azure  blue.  The  flowers  also  vary  in  the  breadth 
of  the  petals,  and  in  other  particulars.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  value  of  these  perennial  Larkspurs  when  grown  in 
quantity.  Those  wdio  de-sire  refined  varieties,  with  large 
flowers  -of  different  shades  of  colour,  can  select  and  name  or 
number  them,  according  to  their  liking.  A  collection  of  named 
varieties  is  also  grown  in  the  nurseries  here.  Tigridias  are 
grown  in  mixture,  and  amongst  the-m  we  noted  rose-red,  white, 
and  scarlet  varieties.  Excellent  plants  for  cutting  -are  Seabiosa 
caucasica,  S.'  c.  alba,  with  blue  and  white  flowers  respectively. 
Michae-lmas  Daisies  are  growing  strongly,  but  will  no-t-  come 
into  blo-o-m  for  so-me  time  yet.  Montbret-ias  were  making  a 
fine  display,  especially  M.  Germania,,  with  rich,  orange-scarlet 


Weeping  Beech  in  the  Chester  Nurseries.  (Fagus  sylvatica  pendula.)  See  p.  694. 


carried  on  by  the  firm,  so  that  gardene-rs  calling  in  there  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  not  only  trees,  shrubs,  or  Conifers, 
1  but-  fruit-  trees,  Roses,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  climbers,  and 
hothouse  plants  of  all  descriptions. 

Herbaceous  Plants  in  the  Open  Air. 

A  large  collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  bedding  Violas 
is  grown,  and  the  plants  are  now  in  full  blo-om.  We  shall  men- 
1  tion  only  a  few  of  the-m  to  indicate  the  character  -of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  old  golden-yellow  variety,  Bullion,  is  still  as  useful 
as  ever  for  the  purpose.  Alongside  of  it  was  the  white  and 
rayless  Sylvia,.  Other  useful  varieties  were  Lark,  white  with 
a  broad  blue  boi  der ;  Sydney,  a  ve-ry  fine  rayle-ss  yellow 
variety  ;  William  Ni-el,  rose;  Ship  jack,  bronzy  maroon,  with  a 
paler  buff-yellow  shade  on  the  upper  petals  ;  King  of  the  Blues, 
a  large,  dark  blue,  and  Councillor  Waterer,  blue. 

Early-flowering  Gladioli  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  in  many 
varieties,  but,  as  they  are  getting  past  their  first,  stage  of 
bloom  we  will  not  make  further  comment  upon  them  a.t-  pre¬ 
sent.  Several  species  and  varieties  of  Lilies  are  grown,  includ¬ 
ing  Lilium  Mart-agon,  L.  M.  dalmatieum,  and  other  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  L.  chaleedonieum  were  notable  for  their  large 
!  size  and  brilliant-  scarlet  colour.  L.  longiflorum  was  also  in 
bloom,  and  L.  tigrinum  was  fast  approaching  that  sta-fre.  All 
these  Lilies  were  notable  for  their  dwarf  and  sturdy  habit, 


flowers.  A  different,  species  is  M.  rosea,  with  funnel-shaped, 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

In  another  path  of  the  nurse-ry  we  came  upon  a  fine  planta¬ 
tion  of  Helenium  pumilum  grandiflorum,  standing  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  producing  its  large  flower  heads  in  great  quantity. 
Undoubtedly  one  o-f  the  best,  o-f  the  Erigerons  for  the  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  border  is  E.  specio-s-us-,  with  its  large  pale-  lilac-blue 
heads.  One  of  the  finest-  o-f  the  perennial  Veronicas  is  V.  sub- 
sessilis,  with  its  long  spikes  and  large  dark  blue  flowers.  Chry¬ 
santhemum  maximum  is  still  one  of  the  mo-st  useful  for  cut 
flo-we-r  purposes.  Other  -excellent  things  we  noted  were  Boo- 
conia  cordata,  Eryngium  olive-rianum,  Mo-narda  didyma,  or 
Bergamot,  and  Echinops  Rit-ro,  most  of  these  be-ing  grown  in 
some  quantity.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  Agro-stemmas  is  A. 
coronaria  Walked,  which  has  large,  rich  carmine  flowers.  The 
Cape  Hyacinth  Galtonia,  candieans  is  grown  in  some  quantity 
in  various  parts  of  the  ground.  Hybrid  Pote-ntillas  are  also  a 
feature  o-f  'one  part  of  the  nursery,  where  they  are  grown  in 
quantity  in  double  and  semi-double  forms,  of  rich  scarlet, 
orange,  and  yellow  colours. 

A  fine  collection  of  Carnations  occupies  a  considerable  area 
of  ground,  and  the  plants  h-a-ve  been,  in  bloom  for  some  time. 
Layering  was  proceeding  rapidly  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.. 
Space  will  not-  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
many  named  varieties,  but  the  mention  of  a  few  may  serve  as 
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an  index  to  the  collection.  A  popular  variety  here  is  Mrs.  Willie, 
with  scarlet  flowers  flaked  with  heliotrope.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  prefer  Honour,  on  account  of  its  very  much  larger 
flower,  though  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  variety  just 
named.  The  terra-cotta.  flowers  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  were 
conspicuous  amongst  the  other  kinds.  The  very  pretty  rosy- 
pink.  flower  Ra.by  Castle  would  also  appeal  to  a  great 
number  of  cultivators.  The  intense  scarlet  flowers  of  Hayes 
Scarlet  were  bright  and  conspicuous.  The  shapely  and  bright 
pink  flowers  of  Duchess  of  Fife  still  make  this  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Carnations  for  pot  culture  or  outdoor  planting.  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Sefton  has  beautiful  soft  rosy-pink  flowers.  Alice  Ayres, 
with  short  and  bold  red  flakes  on  a  white  ground,  is  still  one 
of  the  most  popular  fancy  Carnations  for  border  planting  on 
account  of  its  Auriferous  character  and  strong  growing  habit. 
Mr.  Arthur  Seven  is  a  good  yellow  variety,  and  Mrs.  Audrey 
Campbell  is  also  a  strong  grower  and  useful  for  cut  flowers. 

Named  varieties  of  Pentstemons  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantity.  Like  the  other  plants  above  noted,  they  are  not 
very  tall,  but  have  relatively  large  flowers  in  conformity  with 
their  dwarf  and  sturdy  habit.  A  fine  red  one  was  that  named 
Calma,  and  a  useful  companion  to  it  was  that  named  Phryme, 
with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  and  a  white  throat,  the  two 
varieties  being  amongst  the  best  in  the  collection.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  considerable  quantity  are  grown  in  pots  for  cut 
flower  purposes  in  winter.  All  the  leading  Japanese  and  in¬ 
curved  varieties  are  kept  in  stock.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  making  very  stout,  and  sturdy  growth  ;  yet  the  plants  are 
of  bushy  habit,  and  give  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  flowers 
in  due  season. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

At  the  present  time  two  of  tire  most  fioriferous  of  the 
Spiraeas  is  S.  Bumalda,  with  pale  rosy  flowers,  and  S.  B. 
Anthony  Waterer,  the  latter  having  dark  crimson-red  flowers. 
Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus  had  flowered  splendidly,  and  is 
now  passing  into  fruit.  Berberis  Thunbergi  is  a  shrub  which 
colours  up  splendidly  in  autumn.  Usually  Indigofera  Dosua 
is  grown  upon  a  wall,  but  here  it  is  grown  as  a  bush  in  the 
open,  and  at  present  is  showing  its  racemes  of  purple  flowers 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Near  the  offices  certain  useful  shrubs  are  grown  in  quan¬ 
tity,  a, s  there  is  a  frequent  call  for  thfehi.  English  Yews  are 
extensively  grown  for  planting  hedges.  They  are  also  coming 
into  popular  use  for  topiary  work,  there  being  much  call  for 
them  for  that  particular  purpose.  Portugal  Laurels  are  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  here  are  making  sturdy  and  excellent 
growth.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Aucubas,  which  are  ex¬ 
cellently  furnished  with  foliage,  as  in  the  lash  named  species. 
The  golden  Box  is  now  finding  its  way  into  many  gardens, 
having  been  proved  both  useful,  hardy,  and  effective.  Here 
the  young  growth  is  splendidly  coloured,  and  this  it  will  retain 
throughout  the  summer. 

Hodgins’s  Holly  is  a  favourite,  and  grown  in  some  quantity. 
It  is  simply  a  very  pretty  dark  green-leaved  variety  of  the 
common  Holly,  nearly  without  spines.  The  golden-leaved 
Laburnum  and  nice  young  plants  of  Robinia  hispida  are  grown 
in  some  quantity.  The  favourite  Laurel  here  is  Prunus  Lauro- 
cerasus  rotundifolia,  with  short  and  broad  leaves,  and  which 
give®  great,  satisfaction,  on  account,  of  its  hardiness  and  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  making  of  hedges,  covering  banks,  or  as  covert  for 
game.  The  Purple  Beech  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  makes  sturdy  specimens  here.  Mo«,s  Roses  and  the 
Japanese  Quince  follow  each  other  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  nursery.  Nuts  were  being  layered. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Beeches  which  we  came  across  was 
that  named  Fagus  sylvatica  macrophvlla,  having  very  larp-e 
leaves  of  a  dark  olive  green,  and  metallic  in  appearance.  We 
should  think  it  ought  to  find  its  way  into  gardens  and  private 
grounds  where  trees  with,  beautiful  foliage  are  desired.  In  cer¬ 
tain  respects  the  more  remarkable  tree  is  the  Weeping  Beech 
(F.  s.  pendula),  shown  in  our  illustration.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  tree  is  its  habit  of  throwing  up  great  amis,  which  then 
bend  over  and  carry,  so  to  speak,  a  cataract  of  sprays  and 
foliage.  Wherever  a  healthy  specimen  of  the  Weeping  Beech 


may  be  seen,  a  few  of  these  strong  arms  rising  above  the  rest 
of  the  tree  may  be  noticed,  and  its  identity  determined  as  far 
as  the  unaided  eye  can  see  it.  In  this  instance  the  specimen 
was  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  had  been  photographed  the 
day  before  our  visit  by  an  American  with  an  eye  for  trees 
of  distinct  and  striking  habit. 

The  Golden  Hop  (Humulus  Lupulus  foliis  aureis)  was  sent 
out  about  three  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinct 
climbers  we  noted,  by  reason  of  its  bright  yellow  foliage.  This 
colour  is  retained  all  the  summer.  Most  of  our  hardy  climbers 
have  simply  green  foliage,  so  that  a  golden-leaved  one  should 
prove  very  acceptable  in  gardens.  This  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Japanese  Hop,  or  its  variegated  variety,  which  is  only 
an  annual.  The  Golden  Hop  to  which  we  refer  is  a  variety 


Rockwobk  in  the  Chester  Nurseries.  See  p.  696. 


of  the  common  one,  grown  in  this,  country,  either  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Hops  or  purely  for  ornamental  purposes. 

A  Conifer  border,  occupying  both  sides  of  a  broad  walk  on 
rising  ground,  is  planted  with  such  a  variety  of  subjects  as  to 
prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  Mostly  everything  in  the  way  of  Conifers  that  would 
be  grown  in  the  nursery  would  find  a  place  here  no  doubt. 
These  bushes  and  trees,  are  liable  to  be  transplanted  ;  otherwise 
they  would  soon  get  overcrowded.  The  number  of  subjects 
here  were  so  great  that  it,  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
at  command  to  merety  enumerate  them>  but  we  can  refer  our 
readers  to  the  illustration  of  this  Qonifer  border  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  quantity  and  number  of  the  many  things  grown.  A  few 
that  we  noted  would  include  Abies  Pinsapo,  Picea  pungens 
glauca,  Biota  orientalis  elegantissima,  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
Allumi,  Abies  fiord manni ana,,  A.  anmbilis  glauca,  and  Podo- 
ca.rpus  koraiana,  The  last-named  has  the  erect  habit  of  the 
Irish  Yew,  but,  with  longer  leaves.  The  pendulous  variety  of 
the  Dovaston  Yew  (T'axus  Dovastoni  pendula)  lias  all  its  young 
shoots  drooping  very  gracefully,  while  the  older  branches  stand 
out  horizontally  from  the  main  trunk  ;  it  is  thus  a,  verv  distinct 
variety  of  the  common  Yeiv. 

A  number  of  Rock  Roses  are  grown  in  the  nursery,  including 
Helianthemum  roseum,  H.  luteum,  and  H.  album,  all  of  which 
are  useful  for  rockwork.  Rhododendrons  are  grafted  by  the 
thousand,  something  like  300  varieties  being  grown  here. 
We  need  only  mention  such  fine  varieties  as  Allen  Waterer, 
Kate  Waterer,  The  Bride,  The  Queen,  Ascot  Brilliant,  Old 
Port,  and  Pink  Pearl.  The  last-named  should  be  grown  by 
itself,  as  its  immense  flowers  and  trusses  would  put  all  others 
into:  the  shade'  when  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  A  very 
large  stock  of  the  white  Californian  Poppy  (Romneya  Coulteri) 
is  grown  in  cold  frames. 

In  another  part  of  the  nursery  we  came  upon,  forest  and 
ornamental  trees,  including  standard  trees  of  Ash,  Sycamore, 
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and  Pyrus  Aria,  The  willow-leaved  P.  salicifolia  at  the  present 
time  is  as  hoary  as  a  White  Willow.  Weeping  trees  are  well 
represented  here,  including  the.  American  Weeping  Willow, 
the  Kilmarnock,  the  Weeping  Ash,  and  the  Weeping  Moun¬ 
tain  Elm.  The  Mountain  Ash  was  fruiting  so  freely  as  to  form 
a  decided  ornament  among  the  other  trees.  Thorns  are  grown 
for  hedges  as  well  as  ornamental  species,  including  Paul's 
Double  Scarlet,  as  well  as  pink  and  white  varieties  of  the 
common  Thorn.  Crataegus  Crus-galli  is  grown  in  quantity 
for  planting  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  Ornamental 
Cherries,  including  the  white  and  rose  and  weeping  Cherry,  as 
ay  ell  as  the  Bird  Cherry,  and  flowering  Almonds,  are  grown  in 
some  quantity.  Yuccas  are  grown  in  quantity,  including  Y. 
recurva,  Y.  gloriosa,  and  Y.  filamentosa,  the  latter  being  in 
bloom. 


Yew  that  came  from  Florence  Court,  and  are  now  of  large 
size.  Willows  are  grown  in  a  number  of  kinds,  including  the 
scarlet  and  golden  Osiers,  and  what  is  known  here  as  the  Palm 
Willow,  being  the  male  variety  of  Salix  smithiana. 

In  passing  through  the  nurseries  Avei  came  upon  a  collection 
of  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  including  the  Bride,  Sunset,  Katherine 
Merrnet,  Grace  Darling,  Maman  Cochet,  Ma  Capucine,  and 
Mine.  Falcot,  all  in  7  in.  pots  and  making  dwarf  flowering 
plants.  Here  also  was  a.  collection  of  climbing  Roses  in  pots, 
including  Marechal  Niel,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Sunrise, 
Queen  Alexander  of  Russia,  Adam,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Etoile 
de  Lvon,  etc.  All  the  leading  varieties  Avere  also  groA\m  in 
9-in.  pots,  making  very  strong  plants,  including  some  of  those 
above  named,  as  Avell  as  Crimson  Rambler,  Mine.  Berard,  Celine 
Forestier,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  ere. 


Conifer  Borders  in  the  Chester  Nurseries.  See  p.  694. 


Amongst  Spruces  we  noted  Picea  orientalis,  18  in.  to  2d  in. 
high;  A.  excelsa  elanbrasiliana ;  A.  e.  pygmaea ;  A.  e.  Re- 
monti ;  and  A.  e.  micros  perm  a,  the  last  four  being  of  very 
dwarf  habit  and  useful  for  planting  on  rockeries.  Very  dis¬ 
tinct  in  habit  was  that  named  A.  e.  pyramidalis,  of  upright, 
habit  and  i  ft.  to  6  ft,  high.  A.  nordmanniana  also  occurred 
amongst  this  lot,  as  well  as  Thuyopsis  dolobrata  variegata  and 
the  American  Arbor  Vitae,  the  last-named  being  grown  for 
hedges.  The  golden  English  Yew  and  the  golden  Irish  Yew 
are  in  much  request,  and  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  At 
the  present  time  Retinospora  pisifeira  aurea  is  of  a  tine  golden 
colour,  and  this  it  will  retain  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  Silver  Queen  is  a.  veiy  distinct  variety, 
being  almost  white  in  the  autumn.  A  very  curious  form  of 
the  common  Spruce  is  Picea  excelsa  montrosa,  with  long  and 
pendent  tail-like  branches.  Another  useful  Cypress .  is  Cu- 
,  pressus  Westermanni,  of  drooping  but  compact  habit,  and 
pale  yelloAV  in  colour.  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  and  C.  Deodaia 
aurea  are  two;  very  uesful  trees  of  distinct  colour,  the  former 
being  almost  white,  and  the  latter  of  a  golden  hue  AA’hen 
mature.  The  Maidenhair  tree  Ginkgo  biloba  was  6  ft.  to>  10  ft- 
high,  making  useful  specimens  for  town  or  park  planting. 
Here  also  are  two  of  the  original  plants  of  the  Florence1  Couit 


Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. 

Vines  of  all  the  leading  and  most  useful  varieties  are  groAvn 
in  pots  in  houses,  including  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  Diamond  Jubilee!  Lady  Hastings,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  A  collection  of  Figs  included  White  Ischia,  Brown 
Turkey,  Tokay,  and  Bourjassote  Noir.  The  best,  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  also  grown  in  pots.  Amongst  the 
Peaches  we  noted  Royal  George,  Noblesse',  Hale’s  Early, 
Waterloo',  Alexander,  and  Sea  Eagle.  Amongst  the  Nectarines 
were  Elruge,  Cardinal,  Violette  Hative,  Goshawk,  and  other 
varieties.  All  these  were  shapely  young  trees,  mostly  trained 
in  pyramidal  as  well  as  fan  shape.  About  2,000  trained  trees 
of  these  fruits  are  grown  outside  in  the  Chester  nurseries. 

At.  Upton  a.  new  branch  has  been  added  to  the  nurseries,  and 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses.  The  site  of  this 
new  branch  is  on  high  or  elevated  ground,  so  that  the  Roses 
are  well  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  keeping  them 
dwarf,  sturdy,  and  healthy.  About.  8,000  standards  and 
150,000  dwarf  Roses  are  grown  at  this  branch. 

A  collection  of  Violets,  including  all  the  best,  varieties,  such 
as  Priiic-ess  of  Wales,  Kaiser  William  II.,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Parma,  etc.,  are  kept  in  stock.  In  a  plantation  of  seedling 
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Carnations  we  noted  some  good  varieties  worthy  of  selection, 
particularly  a.  double  white  variety  of  good  form. 

There  are  two  ranges  of  hothouses  in  these  nurseries,  con¬ 
sisting  of  those  belonging  to  the  two  original  nurseries  now 
united  in  one  firm.  Near  one  of  these  ranges  is  a.  bold  and 
striking  bit  of  rockery,  which  might  be  turned  even  to  better 
account  than  it.  is  by  the  planting  of  subjects  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  work.  At  one  time  it.  was  more  regularly  planted  and 
tended  than  it  is.  at.  the  present  time,  but  owing  to  its  being 
a  long  distance  off  from  the  head  offices  it  receives  very  little 
attention,  but  forms  a  bold  and  striking  piece  of  work  that 
some  gardeners  would  turn  to.  excellent  account,  in  growing  a 
collection  of  rockery  and  Avail  plants.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  illustration,  a.  rustic  vase  stands  in  front  of  it, 
and  some  shrubs  on  either  hand,  but  the  top  of  the  rocks,  at 
present  is  not  occupied  with  any  plant  except  those  which 
have  established  themselves. 

The  fruit  nursery  consists  of  70  acres  of  good  land,  planted 
with  trained  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
others.  These  trees  are  grown  and  trained  in  all  the  leading 
forms  usually  found  in  gardens,  and  which  have  proved  the. 
most,  serviceable.  For  instance,  there  are  standards,  half- 
standards,  pyramids,  single  cordons,  fan-shaped  and  espalier 
trees,  as  well  as  the  gridiron,  a  form  with  several  upright  stems 
used  for  covering  Avails. 

( Tu  he  continued .) 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  Avot  of.” 

Renanthera  Storiei. 

This  is  a  handsome  epiphytical  plant  closely  allied  to  Vanda, 
from  Avhich  it  is  distinguished  by  the  jointed  la.bellum  and  the 
spur  being  on  the  middle  not  the  end.  It.  lias  a  disticlious- 
leaved  stem,  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long,  which  produces  a.  spreading, 
Hat,  branched  raceme  of  gorgeously-coloured  flowers..  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it.  is  a  shy  floAver,  else,  by  reason  of  their  colour, 
this  plant  Avould  be  deservingly  popular.  Flowers1  about  2  in. 
across,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petal  being  dark  orange,  Avhilst 
the  anterior  sepal,  forming  the  conspicuous  part,  of  the  floAver, 
is  broad,  flat,  and  jutting  forward,  as  though  to.  render  itself 
still  more  attractive,  of  a  brilliant  velvety  shade  of  crimson, 
which  appears,  as  though  painted  over  lighter  shades  of  crimson, 
which  in  parts  is  noticeable.  The.  small  lip  is  deep1  crimson, 
with  yellow  bars  and  whit©  centre.  Native  of  the  Philippines. 

Oncidium  varicosum. 

A  well-known,  useful  and  large-floAvered  Oncid,  which,  from 
ovate  pseudo-bulbs  produces  a  much-branched  panicle,  bearing 
from  twenty  to  forty  or  more  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  small,  greenish-yellow,  faintly  barred  with  broAvn  ;  and 
the  large  flat  lip  bright  golden  yelloAV.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Campanula  Vidalii. 

A  half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  giving  every  satisfaction 
as  a  pot  plant  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Besides  being  handsome, 
it  is  very  accommodating,  thriving  for  years  in  the  same  size 
pot  if  generously  fed.  It  is  also  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  bedding  plant,  where  a.  continuous  display  all 
summer  is  not  required.  In,  the  greenhouse,  for  those  who 
affect  strong  contrasts,  it,  staged  along  with  Clerodenron  fallax, 
gives  a  striking  effect,  which  many  Avould  prefi|  to  see  toned 
down  by  a  judicious  addition  of  some  light  greenery.  Stem,, 
short  and  thick,  giving  rise  at  its  summit  to.  a  radiating 
head  of  leafy  branches,  which  joroduce  long  erect  racemes  of 
large  white  flowers.  These  are  between,  urceolate  and  cam- 
panulate,  pendulous,  and  of  a  Avaxy  appearance  and  texture. 
The  singularly  enlarged  disk  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  thick 
bright  orange  annulus.  Native  of  the  Azores. 

Lilium  Henryi. 

This  handsome  Lily,  frequently  described  as  a  yellow  spe- 
ciosum,  is  possibly  the  finest  of  recently  introduced  species, 


being  collected  by  Dr.  Henry,  whose,  name  it.  bears,  in  Ichang, 
China.  As  grown,  it  is  a  potent  tribute  to  the  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  from  cultivation,  having  been  described  as  found  in  its 
native  habitat  growing  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  bearing 
four  to  eight,  floAvers,  AA'hilst  in  the  Temperate  House,  the  stems 
attain  a  height  of  from  7  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  terminating  in 
a.  large  inflorescence  of  twenty  or  more  flowers.  The  inflores¬ 
cence  and  flowers  in  form  and  size  are  comparable  to  that  of 
speciosum,  but  of  a  dark  or  buff-yellow  colour,  spotted  sparsely 
at  the  base  with  dark  red  spots.  Stem,  stout,  bearing  numerous 
lanceolate,  scattered  leaves  6  in.  to  8  in.  long.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  flourishing  in  a  peaty  soil. 

Ixora  coccinea  lutea. 

The  soft  yellow  colour  of  the  floAvers1  of  this  variety  are  a 
pleasant  addition  to  a  well-known  race  of  stove  plants  which 
formerly  Avere  so  highly  esteemed  as  specimen  exhibition 
plants.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  type,  and  floAvers  freely 
in  small-sized  pots. 

Eucomis  punctata. 

The  prolonged  season  during  Avhich  the  handsome  raceme 
remains  in  beauty,  combined  with  its  hold  effect,  makes  this 
desirable  Lilywort,  a  useful  plant  a,s  specimens  in  the  cool 
conservatory-  In  a  sheltered  position  it  can  he  grown  out 
of  doors.  Native  of  S.  Africa. 


Two  Double-flowered  Brambles. 

Attention,  should  be  given  by  planters  to  the  doubleffioAvered 
Brambles,  for,  in  addition  to  being  decidedly  ornamental,  they 
flower  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  July  omvards, 
a  time  Avhen,  good  flowering  shrubs  are  becoming  scarce.  The 
positions  suitable  for  these  shrubs  are  rather  those  of  a  semi- 
Avild  character  than  the  trimmer  parts  of  the  garden,  for,  to 
be  had  at  their  best,  they  must  haATe  lots  of  room  to  ramble 
about  and  be  able  to  show  themselves  in  a.s  natural  a  position 
as  possible.  For  forming  clumps  about  the  margins  of  lakes 
oi  streams  they  are  excellent  subjects,  while  for  planting  in 
large  clumps  about  the  margins,  of  Avoods.  or  plantations  in 
positions  Avliere  the  common  Blackberry  thrives  they  are  Avell  I 
adapted.  In  addition  to  these  places,  they  may  be  planted  in 
shrubberies  or  be  utilised  for  planting  against  unsightly  walls 
o-  fences1,  which  they  quickly  clothe.  An  additional  lecom- 
mendation  in,  their  favour  is  the  fact  that,  they  are  extremely 
easy  to  grow,  requiring  no.  more  special  attention,  than  a 
common  Bramble.  Cuttings  of  short  side>-shoots  root  fairly 
readily  if  placed  in  a  close  case  during  summer,  or  the  long 
branches  may  be  bent  over  and  layered.  When  planted  out) 
they  should  be  cultivated  for  a,  year  until  they  have  got  a  good 
start,  after  Avhich  they  can,  be  left  to1  themselves. 

The  two  plants  to.  which  attention  is  specially  draAvn  are. 
Rubus  thyrsoideus  var.  flore  pleno,  and  Rubus  ulmifolius  var. 
flore  pleno.  The  former  bears  racemes  of  Avhite  floAvers  from 
short  side,  shoots  from  the  previous  year’s  stems,  and  the  latter 
bears  similar  but  longer  racemes  of  pink  blossoms.  For 
general  use  the  latter  Avill  be  found  the  best,  plant,  for  it  makes 
larger  bushes  than  the  former,  floAvers  more  freely,  and  bears! 
larger  inflorescences,  some  of  them  being  from  1  ft.  to1  14  ft.  in 
length.  When  five  or  six  plants  of  this  are  planted  together 
they  make,  in  four  or  five  years’  time,  impenetrable  masses 
8  ft.  oi-  10  ft.  through.  W.  Dallimor®. 


A  Larue  Rose  Garden  Proposed  for  Boston. — According  tc 
our  contemporary,  “  American  Gardening,”  Superintendent 
Doogue,  of  the  Boston  Public  Gardens,  U.S.A.,  is  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  40-acre  Rose  garden  in.  Franklin  Park.  Wher 
they  feel  so  minded  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  carry'  oul 
their  designs  on;  a  large  scale.  Possibly  the.  extensive  Rose 
garden  at.  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  suggested  the  idea  foi 
Boston.  Might  not  something  on  a  similarly  magnificent  scab 
be  carried  out  in  some  of  the  many  large  parks  and  open  space; 
in  London — in  Hyde  Park  or  Kensington  Gardes,  for  instance? 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
idequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  nnr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  tirms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
rhey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“Where  are  ye  now,  ye  summer  days,  that  once  inspired  the  poet’s  lays?” — Moore. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE ,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  Tbe  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  item?  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

oi  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared 

March  14—  NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.—' TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23.— Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 

May 30.— Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 

June  6. — Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS.  ! 

June  20.— Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

July  4— Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 
AURANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  the 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

August  1. -Coloured  Plate  of  BORONIA 
HETEROPHYLLA. 

Back  numbers  may  he  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
a  Half-tone  Plate  of  A  BASKET  BED  IN 
LORD  WIMBORNE’S  GARDEN. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 

Plate  of  FOSSIL  TREES  AS  GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Popular  Science.* 

The  above  work  has  been  appearing 
monthly  for  some  time  past,  and  will  proceed 
until  the  completion  of  the  same.  Fourteen 
parts  are  already  before  us,  and  contain  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  which,  of 
course,  do  not  appertain  to  gardening. 
Several  of  the  chapters,  however,  are  of  gar¬ 
dening  interest,  such  as  those  of  carnivorous 
plants,  new  plants  for  old,  movements  of 
plants,  the  sleep  of  plants,  slugs  and  snails, 
a  piece  of  coal,  etc.  Other  chapters  which 
we  note  deal  with  how  to1  make  a  chemical 
analysis,  how  glaciers  move,  flying  reptiles, 
the  wizard  electricity,  sunset,  twilight,  and 
haloes,  the  house  fly  and  its  parts,  photo¬ 
graphy  in  colours,  a  piece  of  limestone,  etc. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  book  appeals  to 
a  great  variety  of  readers,  and  something  will 
be  found  in  it  to  please  and  instruct  any 
reader. 

The  most  recently-issued  number  contains 
the  chapter  on  “The  Movements  of  Plants,” 
by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Galt,  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  The  Gardening  World  some  years  ago, 
and  is  now  in  a  different  sphere  of  labour. 
In  dealing  with  the  movements  of  plants,  he 
commences  with  some  of  the  micro-organisms 
to  be  found  in  fresh  water,  as  well  as  the 
small  fungi  that  often  do  irreparable  damage 
to  garden  and  field  crops.  As  the  editor 
says,  in  old  schoolboy  days  the1  idea  that  was 
prevalent'  in  the  minds  of  boys  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a.  plant  and  an  animal  was, 
that  the  former  was  fixed  to  the  place  where 
it  grew,  and  that  an  animal  could  move  from 
place  to  place.  That  idea,  however,  has  oecu 
exploded  since  the  days  when  Lindley  and 
other  writers  of  his  days  tackled  the  phvsio- 
lo°y  of  plants.  On  the  confines  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  the  chief  distinctions 
between  plant  and  animal,  or  at  least  most 
of  them,  have  been  broken  down,  and  while 
in  certain  stages  of  their  life  history  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  state  whether  the 


*  “  Cassell’s  Popular  Science.  Edited  bV  ^l^andw  S. 
ralt.  Illustrated.  Cassell  and  Co..  Ltd •  Eondon, ,Par^’ 
?ew  York,  and  Melbourne.  1903.  Paits  I.  to  XI  v  •  • 


object  under  notice  is  a  plant  or  an  animal. 
If  the  object  finally  settles  down  and  encloses 
itself  in  a  cell  wall  of  cellulose,  we  conclude 
that  the  object  belongs  to  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  but  while  it  possesses  the  power  of 
movement  we  cannot  even  make  such  a  claim, 
unless  we  had  previously  determined  that  it 
came  out  of  such  a  cell. 

The  movements  of  plants  under  review 
refer  chiefly  to  the  higher  plants,  but  some  of 
the  most  interesting  cases  occur  amongst  the 
lower  organisms.  A  writer  cannot  give  a  full 
account  of  the  movements  of  plants  without 
including  some  of  these  organisms.  Vo-lvox 
global  or  is  the  first  to  receive  illustration 
in  this  chapter,  and  the  object,  or  rather  the 
colon y  of  plants,  being  highly  magnified,  the 
writer  who  has  never  seen  it  before  can 
glean  some  idea  of  this  remarkable,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  lowly  species  of  aquatic  plant.  A 
much  more  common  object  is  the  alga,  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  pool  of  rainwater — at 
least,  after  it  has  stood  for  a  while.  It  is  also 
frequent  in  water-butts,  which  may  become 
green  if  allowed  to  stand  still  in  exposure  to 
light ;  but  those  who  are  troubled  with  it  can 
easily  get  rid  of  the  same  by  putting  a  lid  on 
the  butt  and  keeping  the  water  in  darkness. 
The  point  of  the  stoiy  here,  however,  is  to 
show  that  this  lowly  organism  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  movement  at  a  certain  stage 
of  its  existence.  One  of  the  class  of  injurious 
fungi  to  which  we  referred  above,  and  which 
has  tlie  power  of  movement,  is  the  race  of 
slime  fungi,  one  of  which  does  irreparable 
damage  to  Cabbages,  Turnips,  Wallflower, 
and  other  members  of  the  same  family.  At 
one  stage  of  its  existence  this  has  the  power 
of  creeping  over  a  field  or  garden,  at  a  slow 
pace  it  may  be,  but  still  it  is  a  moving  mass 
of  slime,  which  is  able  to  go  in  search  of  fresh 
food,  and  to  scatter  about  the  fungus  over  a, 
greater  area  of  ground. 

Amongst  the  higher  plants,  many  very  in¬ 
teresting  cases  of  movement  are  found,  even 
although  the  plants  themselves  do  not  often 
move  from  the  place  where  the  seedling 
originally  sprang  up.  We  refer  to  climbing 
plants  which  attach  themselves  to  objects  of 
support  by  means  of  tendrils,  which  twine 
round  the  object,  or  the  whole  plant  may 
oscillate  or  swing  round  a  given  point,  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  any  object  around 
which  it  can  climb.  These  movements  are 
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usually  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  if  any  observer  takes 
the  trouble  to  note  the  position  of  the  growing  top  of  the 
plant,  and  looks  at  it  again  after  some  hours,  he  will  find 
that  it  has  shifted  its  position  considerably ;  and  if  he  had 
sufficient  patience  to  sit  and  watch  the  plant  he  would  find 
that  in  coming  in  contact  with  any  object  round  which  it  could 
twine  the  growing  point  would  press  itself,  as  it  were,  against 
this  object  while  it  continues  to  grow  and  lengthen.  Plants  do1 
not  always  twine  in  the  same  direction.  For  instance,  the 
Convolvulus,  or  Bindweed,  twines  against  the  sun,  but  other 
twiners  move  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  All  these  move¬ 
ments  and  particular  behaviour  of  plants  make  a  useful  study 
for  those  who  have  sufficient  leisure  to  make  the  observations 
and  record  the  same. 

An  illustration  is  also  given  of  a  tree  that  sprang  up  in  the 
crack  of  a  rock,  and  ultimately  split  it  apart.  We  have  the 
figure  of  a-  Pine  which  settled  on  the  top  of  a  ruined  wall  of 
an  old  chapel.  Of  course,  this  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  a 
seed  being  moved  or  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  wind, 
or  the  cone  containing  the  seed  might  have  been  carried  by 
birds.  A  rather  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  cluster  of  Mush¬ 
rooms  which  grew  in  the  bottom  of  a  pot  containing  a  woody 
plant.  The  Mushrooms  grew  to  fill  the  pot,  and  turned  the 
other  subject  clean  out  of  it,  soil  and  all.  The  Hop  plant 
twines  by  following  the  course  of  the  sun.  Various  kinds  of 
movements  in  the  flowers  of  plants  also  come  under  review, 
and  it  may  interest  some  to  learn  of  a  root  which  tied  a  very 
complicated  knot. 

The  subject  of  carnivorous  plants  is  passed  under  review, 
and  numerous  illustrations  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  plants  contrive  to  catch  and  hold  their 
prey  in  the  shape  of  insects  and  other  lowly  creatures  which 
contain  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
plants  in  question.  \\  e  may  here  say  that  the  plants  which 
resort  to  these  means  of  acquiring  food  have  some  deficiency 
or  other  in  their  root  system,  and  therefore  adopt  this  means 
for  supplying  their  larder  with  the  additional  food  elements. 
To  the  naked  eye  the  spines  in  a  pitcher  plant  are  not  very 
obvious,  but  when  magnified  they  are  seen  to  be  formidable 
enough  to  the  insects  which  happen  to  get'  caught.  The  more 
important  of  the  insectivorous  plants  are  passed  under  review, 
and  illustrations  ai'e  given  of  Nepenthes,  Ultricularia,  Austia^ 
lian  pitcher  plant-,  which  was.  figured  in  the  Supplement  of 
The  Gardening  World  for  July  18th  ;  also  the  Butterwort,  ?• 
section  of  the  leaf  of  the  same,  the  Sundew,  and  its  various 
parts  concerned  in  the  catching  and  holding  of  insects  by 
means  of  their  movements  and  a  slimy  fluid.  A  coloured  plate 
is  given  of  Venus’s  Flytrap. 

There  are  also  several  other  insectivorous  plants,  many  of 
them  natives  of  the  sa-ndy  districts  of  Australia,  and  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation,  but,  as  they  differ  very  slightly  in  their 
methods  of  catching  insects,  they  do  not-  offer  sufficient  induce¬ 
ments  for  dealing  with  them  at  any  great  length.  There  is 
one  other  plant,  however,  occasionally  seen  in  cultivation,  and 
that  is.  the  Portugal  Flycatcher,  which  differs  from  Drosera  or 
Sundew  merely  in  botanical  details.  It.  may  be  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  has  two  sets  of  glands  for  catching  insects — 
namely,  a  series  of  long-stalked  ones,  and  a  set  of  sh  orris  talked 
ones,  at  a  lower  level,  so  that  an  unfortunate  insect  has  little 
chance  of  escape  when  once  it  has  become  entangled  in  this 
form  of  trap. 

In  the  introduction  are  photographs  of  many  illustrious  and 
scientific  men,  including  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  natural 
philosopher ;  Carl  Linnaeus,  the  father  of  botany ;  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  natural  philosopher ;  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination;  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  naturalist ;  Michael 
Faraday,  chemist ;  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  biologist ;  Sir 
William  Crooks,  chemist;  Lord  Avebury,  naturalist;  and  Lord 
Lister,  the  introducer  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The  same  part, 
gives  a  chapter  on  “  How  the  Camera  Works,”  which  may  prove 
of  interest  to  our  readers  who  are  amateur  photographers,  as 
it  deals  with  subjects  which  are  engrossing  the  attention  of 
almost  every  class  of  people  at  the  present  day,  especially  when 
on  tour  for  their  holidays. 


Another  phase  of  science  is  that  which  deals  with  the  birth 
and  upbringing  of  an  oyster.  This  is  a  class  of  cultivation 
with  which  few  of  our  readers  can  be  acquainted,  as  the  locali¬ 
ties  where  they  can  be  cultivated  successfully  are  relatively  few. 

The  chapter  on  “  A  Piece  of  Coal  ”  will  take  the  fancy  of  a 
larger  number  of  readers,  seeing  that  it  deals  with  old-world 
plants  at  a  time  when  there  were  no.  cultivators.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  plants  of  tiie  coal  measures  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
class  of  vegetation  that,  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  in  those  ancient  tunes.  The  most  closely- 
allied  representative  of  these  plants  at  the  present  day  are 
Ferns,  Horsetails,  and  Lycopods.  At  the  present  day  the  last- 
named  form  dwarf,  moss-like  plants,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  very 
strongest,  assume  a  semi-climbing  habit ;  but  in  the  age  of  the 
world  when  the  coal  plants  flourished  these  really  formed  the 
forests,  the  Lycopods  especially  being  often  trees  of  great  size. 
At  a  little  more  recent,  period  we  come  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
Pines  and  Araucarias,  which  must,  have  formed  immense  trees. 

Even  at.  the  present,  day,  however,  there  are  many  who  have 
little  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  remains  of  these  ancient  forests, 
so  that  a  perusal  of  this  chapter  will  clear  up  some  of  the  hazy 
opinions  which  prevail  with  regard  t.o  the  actual  state  in  which 
these  fossils  are  now  found.  Most  of  the  coal  which  we  burn 
consists  of  carbon  which  has  lost  all  form  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  was  derived,  so  that  the  fossils  proper  can  only  he 
discerned  when  they  form  impressions  or  imprints  upon  the 
harder  material  amongst  the  coal  measures.  These  fossilised 
remains  are  usually  impressed  on  stone,  which  may  originally 
have  existed  in  the  form  of  sand,  or  it  may  have  been  in  the 
form  of  day  when  the  plants  were  deposited  along  with  them, 
and  these  hardened  pieces  of  clay  and  sandstone  retain  the 
impression  or  imprint  of  the  Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  Horsetails 
which  the  archaeologist  collects. 

Several  excellent  photographs  are  given  of  these  fossil  im¬ 
prints  on  stone,  which  from  their  antiquity  would  serve  to  show 
that  the  globe  must  already  have  existed  for  immense  periods 
of  time,  seeing  that  these  fossils  of  the  coal  measures  are  ob¬ 
tained  at  such  great  depths  from  the  surface,  as  a  lule.  In 
certain  cases  they  would  he  found  near  the  surface,  but.  that 
usually  implies  that  it.  lias  been  elevated  to  the  surface  by 
some  natural  force  on  a  large  scale.  It  sometimes  happens 
also  that  these  ancient  fossil  trees  grew  in  a  layer  of  clay  over¬ 
laying  the  coal  proper,  and  when  the  seams  of  coal  are  dug 
out  the  roots  of  these  ancient  fossils  can  be  discerned  projecting 
through  the  roof  of  the  mine,  showing  that  the  base  of  the 
trees,  at  least,  must  have  been  fossilised  in  situ.  Illustrations 
are  given  of  some  of  these  ancient  fossils,  with  the  markings 
upon  them  corresponding  to  the  scars  of  the  leaves. 


Basket  Bed  ii\  Lord  Wimborne’ s  Garden. 

(See  Supplement.) 

In  rural  districts  where  wood  is  plentiful  it.  often  happens 
that. the  gardener  can  utilise  the  rough  branches  of  various 
trees,  but  particularly  those  of  Oak  and  Ash,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  rustic  designs  of  an  interesting  and  even  ornamental 
character.  In  the  neighbourbod  of  London,  and  other  large 
towns,  firms  devote  themselves  specially  to  the  building  of 
rustic  houses,  garden  seats,  and  various  rustic  devices,  but  on 
the  private  estate,  when  handy  men  are  present,  it.  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  construct  some  or  other  of  these  devices  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  gardener  and  the  taste  of  the  ovnei. 
The  advantage  of  these  designs  is,  that,  they  can  very  often 
appropriately  be  fitted  into  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  seem 
as  if  they  belonged  to  it.  These  designs  are  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  ornaments  of  other  kinds,  which  would  be  more 
suitable  for  architectural  plans  in  towns,  where  the  surround¬ 
ings  are  more  limited  and  formal. 

This  week’s  Supplement  will  serve  to  bring  before  our  readers 
a  simple  device  that  may  either  be  copied,  imitated,  or  other¬ 
wise  modified,  according  to  the  taste  and  the  convenience  ot 
the  operator.  The  basket  bed  illustrated  was  photographed  m 
the  garden  of  Lord  Wimborne,  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne, 
Dorsetshire,  last  spring,  and  consists  of  a  bed  of  Pansies  and 
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Hyacinths,  which  might  be  described  as  an  arrangement  suit¬ 
able  both  for  spring  and  summer  gardening. 

The  bed  is  elevated,  as  may  be  noticed,  and  surrounded  with 
a  line  of  short  supports,  on  the  back  of  which,  short  crooked, 
forked,  and  twisted  branches  are  nailed  on,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  a  rustic  appearance.  The  bed  is  wide,  at  both  ends,  and 
narrowed  to  the  middle,  where  a  suitable  handle  is  worked  up 
with  similar  twisted  and  forked  branches.  This  might  or 
might  not  be  covered  with  plants  of  some  kinds,  as  we  have 
seen  both  ways  practised.  For  instance,  climbing  Roses  can 
be  trained  over  the  handle,  or  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  or  any 
other  hardy  climber,  according  to  inclination.  This  would,  of 
course,  hide  the  rustic  character  of  the  handle  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  if  the  operator  has  taken  some  pains  to  build  up 
an  ornamental  device,  he  is  loth  to  hide  his  handiwork. 

A  bed  of  this  character  could  be  planted  in  the  autumn  with 
any  hardy  subject  that  would  stand  the  winter  in  the  district 
where  the  planter  lives.  In  this  case  Hyacinths  were  thinly 
planted  all  over  the  bed,  and  t-he  intervening  space  thickly 
tilled  up  with  Pansies.  In  a  mild  climate,  like  that  of  Dorset, 
the  Pansies  would  practically  keep  growing  all  the  winter,  and 
the  bed  would  be  well  filled  up  before  spring.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  what  has  happened  at  Canford  Manor  in  the  bed  under 
notice.  The  Hyacinths  are  passing  out  of  bloom,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Pansies  have  fairly  taken  possession  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  would  continue  to  make  a  fine 
display  all  through  the  summer,  unless  the  latter  happened  to 
be  a  dry  one,  in  which  case  the  Pansies  would  be  liable  to  pass 
into  the  fruiting  stage,  and  be  less  floriferous.  We  may,  in 
passing,  remark  that  any  other  class  of  hardy  plants  can  be 
utilised  in  the  same  way,  and  pleasant  and  tasteful  combina¬ 
tions  produced  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  and  easily-grown, 
plants. 


Something  about  Plant  Food. 

By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

(Continued  from  jiage  598.) 

In  our  previous  articles  we  have  considered  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  certain  garden  products,  such  as  kitchen  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  the  wood  of  fruit  trees.  We  now  follow  on  with 
the  consideration  of  a  few  garden  flowers. 

In  agriculture  the  farmer  has  to  do  with  a.  comparatively 
small  number  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  but  in  horticulture 
the  gardener  meets  with  far  greater  difficulties,  because  he  has 
to1  do  not.  only  with  a  far  larger  number  of  genera  and  species, 
but  kitchen  vegetables.  The  finer  kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  delicate  and  sensitive  than  are  the 
usual  farm  crops. 

Flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  require  manuring,  asi  do  all 
plants,  but  the  art  of  feeding  these  garden  crops  is  too  often 
practised  in  a  careless  and  unrational  manner.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Griffiths  says :  “  If  the  chapter  on  manuring  in  text  books 
on  fruit  and  garden  cultivation  is  studied,  one  is  amazed,  and 
questions  how  it  can  be  possible  that  the  sphere  of  garden 
culture  has  been  so  completely  excluded  from  all  influence  of  a 
scientifically  systematised  scheme  of  manuring.”  Fortunately, 
this  state  of  things  is  gradually  being  altered.  We  now  have 
the  experimental  fruit  farm  at  Wobum,  under  the  direction 
of  'Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.C.S.,  with  Mr.  L.  Castle  as 
assistant,  and  the  valuable  experiments  on  the  manuring  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops,  carried  out  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  at  Hadlow,  Ton- 
bridge. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Flowers. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  mere  learners  in 
chemistry,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  chemist  burns  a 
plant  a  greyish-white  ash  remains.  This  ash  contains  the 
whole  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  plant  which  it  has 
taken  up  from  the  soil.  Onlv  about  5  per  cent,  of  a  plant 
consists  of  these  mineral  substances,  but  they  are  extremely 
important,  and  play  a  most  essential  part,  in  the  nutrition  and 


growth  of  crops.  For  example,  if  a  chemist  analyses  the  ashes 
obtained  by  burning  a  plant  of  Mignonette',  he  will  find 
that  they  contain  about  38  per  cent,  of  potash  and  7  pen  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  ;  while  the  ashes  of  a  plant  of  Musk  will 
contain  32  per  cent,  of  potash  and  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Irises,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  potash,  and  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
because  these  plants  contain  34  per  cent,  of  lime  and  36  per 
cent,  of  silica.  Again,  Chrysanthemums  consist  of  16  per 
cent,  of  potash,  19  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  about 
26  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  so  we  might  goj  cn.  All  this  teaches 
us  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  which  the  various  plants,  absorb 
from  the  soil ;  consequently,  if  the  soil  we  cultivate  is  deficient 
in  any  of  these  important  constituents,  it.  is  impossible  that 
really  good  plants  can  be  grown,  or  that  perfect  blooms  can 
be  obtained. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  plants  suffer  from 
disease'  simply  for  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  as  we 
know  is  the  case  with  animals  and  men.  In  fact,  imperfect 
or  unsuitable  manuring  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  troubles. 

Essential  Conditions  of  Flower  Culture. 

We  may,  therefore,  ask,  What  are  the  essential  conditions  of 
successful  flower  culture?  The  soil  is.  an  all-important  con¬ 
sideration  where  choice  can,  be  made.  A  sandy  loam  of 
moderate  consistency  is  always  preferable.  This  under-cul¬ 
ture,  when  of  a  goodly  depth,  gives  the  best  results.  Not  only 
does  such  a  soil  possess  the  requisite  fertility,  freedom  for 
root  action,  and  mechanical  cobesiveness,  but  it  is:  also,  char¬ 
acterised  by  more  warmth  in  winter,  without  excess  of  latent 
moisture  at  any  season.  A  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  also  the  mineral  elements  of  potash,  lime  and 
phosphates  in  an  available  form  are1  essential.  For  the  quickly 
growing  and  succulent  vegetables,  the  element  nitrogen  is  the 
main,  factor,  to  be  assisted  by  mineral  food  ;  but  for  flowering 
plants,  when  we  want  not,  so  much  luxuriance  as  sturdiness  and 
maturation — in  other  words,  bloom  production — then  the 
mineral  ingredients  are  the  requisite  requirements,  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  although  necessary,  is  needed  in  much  smaller  quantity. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea,  of  the  importance  of  mineral 
elements  in  the  growth  of  plants  raised  mainly  for  their 
flowers,  we'  give  some  analyses  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  quoting 
the  more  essential  constituents  only  :  — 


Description  of 
Flower. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Lime. 

Soda. 

Magnesia.  J 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent,. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Clematis 

30-6 

26-8 

16-2 

6-9 

6-4 

Nemophilas  - 

48  6 

13-4 

15-3 

5-4 

8-2 

Verbenas 

28-2 

42-7 

lo-3 

5*1 

5*0 

Daturas  - 

20*2 

34-7 

41 

14-2 

17-6 

Echeverias 

26-9 

32  1 

16  *2 

5*2 

6  9 

Mimulus 

32  *  1 

20-7 

15-0 

6-2 

11-3 

Godetias 

30-0 

33-1 

12-3 

3-7 

6-2 

Marigold 

39-3 

14-1 

30-8 

6-0 

9  6 

Auricula 

1(5-6 

33-9 

14-2 

8-5 

8-9 

Gladiolus 

18-9 

28-2 

132 

9  0 

12-2 

Chrysanthemum 

162 

19  5 

26-3 

10-4 

10-2 

Mignonette  - 

38 '6 

7*5 

8-0 

3*5 

10*3 

Cacti 

7-8 

7-2 

10-7 

36-1 

7-8 

In.  the  foregoing  list  Nemophilas  are  the  largest  consumer 
of  potash,  nearly  one-half  (48*6  per  cent.)  of  the  ashes  of  this 
plant,  being  composed  of  potash,  while  the  smallest  user  of 
this  element  is  the  Cacti,  which  requires  but  7 ’8  per  cent.  In 
regard  to  phosphoric  acid,  Verbenas  head  the  list  with  42 '7 
per  cent.,  the  Mignonette  and  Cacti  plants  yielding  but  little 
over  7  per  cent.  Lime  is  required  in  greatest  amount  by  the 
Marigold,  which  shows  30\8  per  cent.,  while  the  Daturas  are 
contented  with  4  per  cent.  The  elements  soda  and  magnesia 
run  together,  upon  the  whole,  very  regularly  until  we  come 
to  the  Cacti  family,  which  gives  on,  analysis  36*1  per  cent. 
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of  soda,  the  ingredients  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  being 
quite  insignificant  in  amount. 

The  Daturas  and  the  Chrysanthemum  show  the  greatest 
quantity  of  soda  and  magnesia  in,  their  ashes,  if  we  exclude 
the  Cacti,  with  its  striking  soda  composition. 

Our  readers,  by  careful  study,  will  be  able  to  follow  out 
for  themselves  many  points  of  extreme  interest  in  these  re¬ 
sults,  which  will  help  them  to  determine  the  manurial  re¬ 
quirements  of  the'  many  flowering  species  of  plants  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  Space  will  not  permit  of  our  doing  more 
than  point  out  the  chief  characteristics. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Polypodium  conjugatum. 

The-  rhizomes  of  this  bold  and  handsome  Polypody  are  very 
stout,  covered  with  light  brown  silky  scales,  and  creep  along 
the  soil.  The  fronds  are  pinnately  divided,  2  ft.  to  4  ft,  in 
length,  and  12  in,  to  18  in.  wide,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant,  and  cultural  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  grown. 
The  pinnae  are  alternate,  narrowly  lanceolate',  wavy  a,t_the 
margins,  and  though  at,  first  sight  they  may  seem  separate  to 
the  base,  they  are  nevertheless;  joined  each  to  its  neighbour  by 
a  very  narrow  portion  of  lea.fbla.de  against  the  midiib.  4  he 
sori  are  borne  in  two  rows  between  each  of  the;  primary  veins*, 
and  reach  from  the  midrib  to  the  margins. 

In  its  native  habitat  it  enjoys  a  wide  distibution,  but  has 
Teen  imported  from  Queensland  by  Messrs.  M  illiam  Hull  and 
Sons.  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  in  whose,  nursery  the  photograph 
was  taken  from  which  our  illustration  was*  prepared.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  this  noble*  Polypody  when  brought 
before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
not  very  long  ago*.  This  Fern,  was  at,  one  time  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  Drynaria.  Hillii ;  that  is  obviously  a  mistake,  the 
correct  name*  being  that  given  above. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Spiraea  palmata. 

At  the  present  time  this  is,  certainly  one  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  of  the  herbaceous*  Spiraeas.  Most  of  them  have  white* 
flowers*,  but  that  under  notice  in  its  typical  form  lias,  brilliant 
rose  flowers,  by  some  people  described  as*  crimson.  Possibly, 
however,  rosy-red  would  describe  its  proper  colour  as*  well  as 
any.  It  is*  of  moderate  growth  compared  with  several  of  the 
other  species  which  I  have  cultivated,  being  only  about  2  ft. 
high  c*n  an  average,  and  therefore*  much  dwarfer  than  the 
common  Meadowsweet,  In  friable  garden  soil  that,  holds  the* 
moisture  fairly  well  there  is  no*  difficulty  in  cultivating  this; 
species,  but  in  soils  which  are  rather  dry  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  dig  in  old  farmyard  manure  or  leaf-mould  in  some 
quantity  in  order  to*  counteract  the  influence  of  drought.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  plant  it  in  a  bog-bed  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  o*r  pond  it  gives;  the  greatest  success*.  The  difficulty 
with  some  of  these  Spiraeas  in  veiy  dry  soil  is  their  liability 
to  get  mildew,  which  destroys  the  foliage.  It  is  worth  a.  little* 
trouble,  however,  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  moisture*,  and  if 
that  is  secured,  the  plant  grows  readily  and  healthy. 

Lychnis  chalcedonies. 

At  the  present  time*  there  is  no  more  handsome  ornament  in 
the  garden  border  than  the  above  Lychnis  in  its  ordinary  singl 
form.  The*  flowers*  -are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  if  not  so 
durable  as  those  of  the*  double  variety,  they  are,  if  anything, 
more  brilliant.  The*  individual  flowers  are  moderate*  in,  size*, 
but  a  large  number  of  them  are  crowded  together  in  a,  flat- 
topped  fascicle,  giving  the  finest  effect  in  a,  mass.  The  plant 
may  be  propagated  by  division  in  autumn  or  early  spring.  It 
may  also*  be  raised  from  seeds.  Those  who  have  a  difficulty  in, 
getting  sufficient  quantity  of  the  double  variety  should  try 


cuttings,  which  occur  in  the  form  of  little  side-shoots  upon  the 
stem.  The  flowers  might  even  be  cut  off  the  main  stem  in 
order  to*  encourage*  the  production  of  these  side-shoots,  which 
may  be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  handlight, 

Thalictrum  glaucum. 

The  stems  of  this  South  Euro*pe*an  plant  reach  a  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft-.,  and  possibly  more  in  some  soils.  The  plant 
should,  however,  be  placed  near  the  back  of  the  border  so  as 
not  to  hide  other  subjects  that  are  decidedly  much  dwarfer. 
The  large,  divided  leaves  have  rounded  or  wedge-shaped  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue.  The  plant  itself  is,  therefore, 
stately,  has  fine  foliage,  and  though  the  flowers  themselves 


POLYI’ODIUM  CONJUGATUM. 


depend  upon  the*  yellow  stamens  for  their  beauty,  the  combined 
effect  is  nevertheless  both  pretty  and  effective*  when,  planted 
in  such  situations  that  its  general  contour  can  be  seen  from  a 
little  distance.  The  flowers  might  even  be  used  for  cutting  and 
mixing  with  other  subjects  in  vases  on  account  of  their  light 
and  graceful  character.  They  are  also*  possessed  ot  a  soft 
fragrance  that  is  pleasing. 

Cimicifuga  racemosa. 

In  many  gardens  I  have  seen  this  under  the  name  of  Actaea 
racemosa,  but  that  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  true  species 
of  Actaea  have  berried  fruits*.  In  this  case  the*  fruits,  are  quite 
dry,  even  when  matured.  At  the*  present  time,  and  for  some 
weeks  to  come,  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  o*f  those  borders 
in  which  it  is  grown.  The  leaves  are- twice  or  three  times 
divided  in  a,  tomato  manner,  and  in  this  respect  recall  some  of 
the  species  o*f  Spiraea,  such  as  the*  Goat’s  Beard  and  the 
Astilbe®.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  branching  racemes  • 
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and  depend  on  their  numerous  stamens,  which  have  white  fila¬ 
ments  and  creamy  anthers  for  their  beauty.  The  sepalsi  are 
also-  creamy-white,  but  they  are  of  small  size  and  fall  away  a® 
the  flowers  open.  In  this  respect  the  flowers  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  Thalictrum. 

Ruphthalmum  speciosum. 

A  large  clump  of  this  plant  has  a  bold  and  handsome  effect 
if  planted  so  that  its  large'  heart-shaped  leaves  are  not  hidden,  by 
other  subjects.  The  flowers  themselves  are  arranged  in  corymbs 
just  surmounting  the  foliage,  each  head  having  long  narrow 
golden-yellow  rays,  with  a  large,  nearly  flat  orange  disc.  The 
flowers  of  this  character  are  not  easily  injured  by  the  wind, 
but  to'  retain  the  foliage  in  its  beauty  a  sheltered  position 
should  be  looked  for  for  tire  plant  in  gar-dens  that  are  naturally 
much  exposed  and  windy.  As  a,  rule,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty  with  this  plant,  provided  the  soil  is  fairly  rich  and 
sufficient  room  accorded  the  plant  to  develop  its  large  and 
vigorous  leaves.  J.  M’L 


READERS’  COMPETITION. 


Plants  and  Stimulants. 

With  so  many  artificial  manures  at  our  disposal  to  choose 
from  now,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  strong  feeding 
plants  and  vegetables  to  rush  up,  in  a  sense,  at  motor  or  express 
speed.  However,  these  concentrated  manirres  require  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  very  cautious  manner.  I  believe  in  applying 
them  chiefly  in  the  liquid  state.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  and  others,  although  natu¬ 
rally  strong  feeders,  seem  to  have  weaker  stomachs,  so  to  speak, 
as  i  have  noticed,  in  giving  a  batch  of  ’Mums  an  occasional 
drink  of  a  special  blend  of  liquid  manure,  while  the  majority 
of  them  in  a  few  days  moved  away  with  great  progress,  a  few 
of  the  varieties  seemed  rather  to  droop  for  a  time.  Had  I 
continued  watering  these  delicate  feeders  with  the  same  strength 
of  liquid,  I  am  convinced  that  growth  would  have  ceased 
altogether  in  a  short  time.  However,  by  returning  to  pure 
water,  and  by-and-bye  a  weaker  solution  of  the  liquid,  they, 
too,  went  on  flourishing.  Two  points  on  which  we  gardeners 
require  to  be  clear  regarding  these  manures  are  the  exact  degree 
of  strength  which  will  benefit  tlie  different  families  of  plants, 
and  also  the  quantity  which  would  permanently  injure  them. 
Personally,  I  find  it  always  safer  to  use  it  weaker  than  the 
vendors  recommend.  Speaking  in  a  general  manner,  all  inside 
and  outside  annuals  thrive  gloriously  when  fed  pretty  freely 
with  these  chemical  manures. 

Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  Nemesias,  Asters,  etc., grow  amazingly 
if  the  ground  around  them  gets  an  occasional  sprinkling  of 
weak  ammonia  water.  Beet,  Onions,  Leeks,  etc.,  are  also 
very  partial  to  it.  With  the  latter  class  I  give  the  ground 
betwixt  tlie  rows  (before  rain,  if  possible)  a  whitening  with 
ammonia,  like  a  slight  shower  of  snow,  several  times  during 
the  summer.  I  find  this  to  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  these  roots,  and  the  result  repays  the  trouble'. 

If  one  is  growing  for  competition,  and  is  determined  to  be 
at  the  front,  this  feeding  with  forcing  manures  is  really  a 
necessity.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  artificial  manures 
must  be  used  in  a  very  judicious  manner  also  with  tlie  most 
of  winter  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus,  etc.  I  never  mix  it  in  the  soil  along  with  them,  but 
only  give  it  very  weak,  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  I 
may  say,  however,  the  best  Hyacinth  spikes  I  ever  saw  were 
grown  without  any  liquid  manure  feeding.  The  roots  were  very 
good  when  bought  in,  being  large  and  firm  and  well  ripened, 
and  they  were  simply  potted  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand. 

The  plan  I  adopt  before  using  these  stimulating  agents  on 
Peaches,  Figs,  Tomatos,  Boses,  Dahlias,  and  also  the  lead¬ 
ing  annuals,  etc.,  is  to  put  a  few  shovelfuls  of  sheep  and  hen 
manure  into  a  fairly  large  barrel,  and  add  twice  a  week  2  lbs. 
or  so  of  ammonia.  After  it  has  been  stirred  and  has  settled, 
take  off  a  panful  of  the  liquid,  and  to  every  three  gallons  of 
water  add  a  pint  or  so  of  manure  water.  Plants  watered  with 
this  mixture  are  vastly  assisted  in  growth.  In  the  case  of 
annuals  they  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  it  is  an  interesting  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  watch  the  quick  action  of  these  stimulants  on  the 
different  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  John  C.  Dick. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow.. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Blair  for  his  article  on  “How  Opinions 
Differ,”  page  683. 


SOCIETIES. 

HARPFORD  AND  VEN  OTTERY. 

August  5th, 

It  would  be  well  did  more  rural  clergymen  follow  the  excel¬ 
lent  example  set  by  the  Rev.  F.  Molineux,  of  Harpford  Vicarage, 
in  working  up  an  exhibition  of  vegetables  and  cut  flowers 
among  his  parishioners,  which  is  now  an  annual  affair,  and 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  by  young  and  old  alike. 
Added  to  this,  there  are  sports  for  the  juveniles,  and  dancing 
from  6  to  10  p.m.  on  the  tennis  ground,  a  band  from  Ottery 
St.  Mary  supplying  the  music,  the  charge  for  admission  being 
but  6d.  This  small  fee  includes  an  excellent  tea,  and  is  usually 
attended  by  250  to  300  persons. 

As  regards  the  cut  flowers,  marked  improvement  was  noted 
to  that  of  previous  years,  the  arrangement  of  wild  flowers  by 
children  being  very  much  in  evidence  ;  and  quite  a  new  de¬ 
parture  was  made  respecting  these,  considerably  over  150  varie¬ 
ties  being  got  together  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  These 
had  to  be  pinned  on  cardboard  and  correctly  named,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  new  code  respecting  “  Nature  study  ”  will 
take  up  such  an  interesting  subject  in  all  elementary  schools, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  where  such  a  wide  field  presents 
itself. 

The  vegetable  products  were  not  up  to  their  usual  excellence, 
owing,  no  cloubt,  to  such  a  precarious  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  Vicarage  grounds  were  in  good  keep.  Phlox,  Alstroemeria, 
Pla'-ycGclous.  Tigridia ,,  Coreopsis,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Gypso- 
phila,  etc.,  were  well  represented  in  the  borders,  while  the 
beds  in  front  of  the  house  were  aglow  with  Begonias,  Zinnias, 
Ivy-leaf  Geraniums,  Nemesias,  Verbenas,  and  such  like  summer 
bedders. 

Mr.  Molineux  does  tuberous  Begonias  and  zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums  a  treat.  His  small  conservatory  adjoining  his  house 
was  one  mass  of  flower,  and  what  brighter  subjects  have  we  than 
those  two  for  summer  decoration  ?  Abundance  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  were  observed  under  wire  netting  and  out  of  the 
way  of  birds  much  too  numerous  at  the  present  day.  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Pears  were  few  and  far  between,  as  in  the  majority 
of  gardens  this  year.  Mrs.  Macallister,  of  Bampton,  an  old 
exhibitor,  and  a  prize  taker  too,  an  authority  on  wild  flowers, 
solved  the  cut  flower  competition,  while  the  head  gardener 
at  Bicton  detected  the  best  vegetables.  Devonian. 


ABBEY  PARK  FLOWER  SHOW. 

August  4th. 

The  18th  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show  was  again  held  under  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  on 
the  above  date,  and,  as  formerly,  it  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
Even  the  Mayor  of  the  borough  lends  it  his  countenance  and 
support.  The  Parks  Committee  are  most  directly  concerned  with 
the  management  of  the  show,  however,  and  their-  aim  is  of  a  two¬ 
fold  character,  namely,  to  provide  music  for  the  parks,  and  to 
educate  the  poorer  section  of  the  community  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

There  is  always  a  strong  competition  for  the  valuable  prizes 
offered.  Evidence  of  good  cultivation  prevailed  everywhere,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season.  The 
exhibitors  numbered  173,  being  an  advance  of  thirty  over  previous 
years,  while  the  exhibits  totalled  1,300.  Some  rain  fell  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  but  a  breeze  sprang  up  about  noon,  after 
which  bright  sunshine  prevailed.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  park,  the  committee  had  provided  aquatic 
sports  on  the  Soar,  ambulance,  gymnastic,  and  fire  brigade 
displays,  independently  of  the  music  provided  by  three  different 
bands.  The  success  of  the  show  was  also  assured  by  the  active 
co-operation  of  Mr.  John  Burn,  the  Superintendent  of  Parks. 

The  judges  were  as  follow: — Fruit:  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  late 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  and  Mr.  William  Elphinstone,  Ilkley. 
Open  Class  Vegetables  :  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Leicester,  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham.  Groups :  Mr. 
Wm.  Burton,  London ;  Mr.  Wm.  Coomber,  Nottingham  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens,  Arnold,  Notts.  Plants, 
Bouquets,  Baskets,  etc.  :  Mr.  Wm.  Burton,  London ;  Mr.  W. 
Coomber,  Nottingham ;  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens, 
Arnold,  Notts.  Roses  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Newport,  Mon.  ;  Mr. 
John  Cranston,  Hereford  ;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering. 
Hardy  Perennials  and  Florist  Flowers  :  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
Ealing,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Faire,  Leicester.  Cottagers’  Class  :  Mr. 
H.  Hick-ling,  Loughborough,  and  Mr.  B.  Bentley,  Leicester. 

At  the  opening  ceremony  the  chair  was  taken  by  Councillor 
Hawkes,  supported  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  and  several  other 
councillors,  the  show  being  declared  open  by  the  Mayor.  The 
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latter  said  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  judges  was  that  there 
never  had  been  a  better  show,  and  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
its  existence  it  had  enabled  the  committee  to  provide  music  for 
the  parks  and  squares  without  drawing  on  the  rates  for  a  single 
penny. 

At  the  luncheon  held  at  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station 
Refreshment  Room,  Councillor  Collier  proposed  “The  Judges,” 
to  which  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing,  replied.  He  stated  that  lie 
noted  from  the  records  that  the  show  was  established  in  1857,  and 
if  one  could  compare  the  Roses  then  shown  with  the  Roses  present 
that  day  they  could  understand  what  florists  had  done  to  improve 
the  flower  and  in  the  interests  of  humanity  during  that  period. 
He  was  glad  the  florists  were  not  forsaking  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  for  the  sake  of  Begonias  and  other  new  flowers.  He  also 
complimented  Mr.  Burn  for  the  way  in  which  he  continued  to 
improve  the  park  from  year  to  year.  One  of  the  glories  of 
Leicester  was  the  provision  which  the  borough  had  made  for  open 
spaces.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  also  spoke,  and  said  that  the  her¬ 
baceous  plants  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  that  the  fruit  was 
commendable  considering  the  untoward  character  of  the  season. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  said  the  Roses  had  improved  con¬ 
siderably,  but  he  should  much  like  to  see  Leicester  giving  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  decorative  Roses  by  offering  prizes  in  their 
schedule  for  the  same.  Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Cranston  and 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  the  latter  proposing  “  The  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion.”  The  Mayor  was  glad  the  townspeople  appreciated  the 
work  of  the  Corporation,  which  attended,  among  its  other  duties, 
to  the  amenities  which  tended  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  people. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  show  33,077  people  paid  for  admission, 
and  the  gate  money  amounted  to  £1,017  10s.  3d.  This  is  a  record, 
for  the  previous  highest  was  32,958  visitors,  paying  an  aggregate 
of  £1,014  0s.  6d.,  in  1899. 

Grouts  or  Plants. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  show  was  the  tent  which 
accommodated  the  big  groups  of  pi  tints.  Of  large  mixed  groups 
there  were  only  four,  although  five  prizes  were  offered.  These 
four  were  -works  of  art,  however,  according  to  the  present  day 
methods  of  arranging  this  class  of  plants.  All  the  four  groups 
consisted  of  dwarf  plants,  flowering  and  foliage,  arranged  under 
an  open  canopy  of  taller  plants,  amongst  which  graceful  palms 
took  the  leading  place.  Crotons  were  also  highly  coloured  and 
in  grand  condition.  Orchids  in  considerable  variety,  Lilimn 
auratum  and  Ixoras  were  also  outstanding  plants  for  general 
excellence  in  the  matter  of  cultivation. 

The  leading  honours  were  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and 
Sons,  Cheltenham,  whose  group  was  evidently  superior  to  all 
the  rest.  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Derby,  took  the  second  place  with 
an  excellent  exhibit.  The  other  two  were  also  very  close,  and 
gave  the  judges  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  allocating 
the  awards. 

The  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  occupied  the  same 
tent,  and  included  some  well-flowered  specimens.  Well-flowered 
plants  were  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  B.  g.  sanderiana,  the  latter 
being  notable  for  its  darker  coloured  bracts  and  floriferousness. 
Noticeable  also  was  a  huge  and  well-flowered  specimen  of  Ixora 
Williamsii.  The  leading  award  in  this  case  was  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  Finch,  Coventry. 

Exotic  Ferns  constituted  another  series  of  groups  in  this  tent, 
and  included  several  fine  plants  of  species  of  Adiantum.  Mr.  H. 
Blakeway,  Dunsmore,  took  the  lead  in  this  instance  with  very 
fine  specimens. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Roses  took  a  leading  place  here,  much  space  being  required  for 
their  accommodation.  The  usual  exhibition  types  are  most  in 
favour  here,  but  the  cause,  we  think,  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  inclusion  of  classes  for  purely  decorative  or  garden  Roses. 
The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  section  were  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland ;  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts;  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee. 
The  first  named  firm  swept  the  boards  of  the  leading  prizes  in 
the  five  principal  or  open  classes. 

Some  of  the  finer  blooms  consisted  of  Maman  Cochet,  Mildred 
Grant,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Miss  Florence  Pemberton,  and  Prince  Arthur. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  also  had  the  best  new  crimson 
seedling  Rose,  in  George  Dickson,  flowering  for  the  second  time, 
and  now  being  put  into  commerce  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
Rose  of  great  promise,  of  a-  rich  orange  crimson,  of  the  hybrid 
perpetual  type,  and  secured  the  special  prize  for  its  raisers. 

Tuberous  Begonias  and  Carnations  were  well  shown,  the  lead¬ 
ing  winners  in  the  last-named  class  being  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  R,  G.  Rudd,  of  King’s  Norton. 
Two  fine  Carnations  were  Marconi  and  Golden  Eagle.  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  took  the  lead 


for  single  and  double  Begonias.  Mr.  P.  Newbold,  Littleover, 
took  a  leading  place  for  Pansies  and  Violas,  Belfast  Gem  and 
Hector  Macdonald  being  fine  varieties  of  the  last-named  class 
of  flower. 

Bridal  bouquets  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stamford,  for  a  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Stephanotis,  Odontoglossum,  and  Lapageria.  Mr.  H. 
Rogers,  Gipsy  Lane,  Leicester,  was  a  very  strong  second,  showing 
a  fine  arrangement  of  Roses,  The  Bride  and  Pancratium  fragrans, 
both  flowers  being  white. 

,  F RUIT. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  was  not  so  great  nor  was  the  quality 
so  high  as  in  previous  years,  yet  the  display,  on  the 
whole,  was  excellent,  considering  the  adverse  character  of 
the  weather.  Grapes  were  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard,  how¬ 
ever,  or  even  better  than  last  year,  and  hothouse  fruit  generally 
gave  little  or  no  indication  of  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  brought  the 
most  important  exhibits  in  this  section,  and  the  schedule  had 
stipulated  for  three  varieties  of  Grapes,  one  Pine,  and  one  Melon. 
Mr.  J.  II.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  took  the  premier 
honours  in  this  class.  For  Grapes  he  staged  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court,  the  latter  being 
particularly  fine.  His  Melon,  Pineapple,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Figs  were  excellent.  It  has  been  said  that  no  better  lias 
been  shown  at  Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  took  the  second  award  with  fine  Peaches, 
Figs,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Goodacre  also  came  to  the  front  for  a  collection  of 
fruit,  including  two  varieties  of  Grapes,  which  in  this  instance 
were  highly  meritorious.  His  dessert  Apples  were  also  good  for 
this  early  time  of  year,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  grown  under  glass.  The  variety  shown  was  Lady  Sudely, 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot  Pear  had  also'  been  grown  under  glass.  A 
seedling  Melon  and  Nectarines  were  also  a  feature  of  his  exhibit, 
so  that  we  may  expect  indoor  fruit  to  receive  an  impulse  to 
furnish  a  supply  in  bad  seasons  like  the  present.  Mr.  J.  Read 
followed  with  fine  Peaches,  etc. 

For  three  varieties  of  black  and  one  white  Grape  the  lead  again 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Goodacre.  His  finest  bunches  consisted  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  J.  Read 
followed  some  way  behind. 

Mr.  Goodacre  also  took  the  lead  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  but  was 
followed  pretty  closely  by  Mr.  William  Duncan,  Rugby, 
especially  for  the  white  Grapes. 

For  any  other  black  Grape  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  with  Muscat 
Hamburgh ;  while  Mr.  Duncan  was  second  with  Madresfield 
Court.  Mr.  J.  Swanwicke  came  in  third. 

For  any  other  white  Grape  Mr.  Wm.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to 
W.  T.  Viccars,  Esq.,  Anstey  Pastures,  took  the  leiad  with 
Foster’s  Seedling,  followed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan,  showing  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater. 

Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  Rugby,  had  the  best  Peaches,  beating  Mr. 
Goodacre,  both  exhibits  being  good.  The  same  order  was  main¬ 
tained  for  Nectarines,  the  competition  being  pretty  close. 

Mr.  J.  Swanwicke'diad  the  best  green  fleshed  Melon,  showing 
Sutton’s  Perfection,  in  strong  competition.  In  the  class  for  a 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  Wistow  Hall  Gardens, 
Leicester,  took  the  lead  with  Lord  Derby. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  to  the  fore  in  the  classes  for  a  Pine¬ 
apple,  for  Morello  and  Black  Circassian  Cherry. 

Gooseberries  made  a  strong  class,  being  shown  in  quantity  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark  took  the  lead  in  this 
section.  He  was  also  the  leading  prize-taker  for  Red  and  White 
Currants;  while  Mr.  Geo.  Pyatt  had  the  best  Black  Currants. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  took  the  lead  for  Tomatos,  showing  Ruby,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  dessert 
Apple  Lady  Sudeley  and  Kirk’s  Plum. 

Vegetables. 

Comqmtition  was  very  keen  in  some  instances  in  this  section, 
owing  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  vegetables,  and  the  number 
of  competitors.  The  leader  or  champion  in  this  class  of  exhibit 
was  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Leicester.  His  collection  of  vegetables 
was  distinctly  in  front  of  all  others.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  Read,  Mr.  R.  Hoe  (Leicester),  and  Mr.  F.  Sansome  (County 
Asylum),  in  the  order  named.  The  last  named  came  to  the 
front  for  Potatos,  beating  Mr.  W.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Clark  in  this  order. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Clark  took  the  lead  for  Peas,  being  followed  by  Mr. 
E.  Jackson,  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  R.  Hoe. 

The  prizes  for  Broad  Beans  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Read,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  and  Mr.  G.  Underwood.  Mr.  H.  Blakcway,  Mr.  .1 
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Hudson,  and  Mr.  J.  Read  took  the  prizes  for  Longpod  Beans  ; 
and  for  French  Beans  the  order  was  Messrs.  J.  Read,  J.  Hudson, 
and  J.  Swanwicke. 

Messrs.  J.  Hudson,  F.  Sansome,  and  J.  H.  Goodacre  lifted  the 
prizes  for  spring-sown  Onions  ;  while  autumn-sown  Onions  were 
best  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hudson,  F.  Sansome,  and  J.  Swan¬ 
wicke  in  this  order. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  also  the  successful  winner  for  the  leading 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  and  Mr.  Robert  Pringle. 

Amateurs  and  Gentlemen’s  Gardeners. 

The  premier  honours  for  twenty-four  Roses  were  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  Boyes,  Derby,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton  and  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Derby,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Belgrave,  had  the  best  eighteen  Roses,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs  (Worcester)  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
in  this  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  Roses,  followed 
by  Mr.  M.  Whittle  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Mr.  R.  Parks,  Bedale,  showed  the  best  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs  and  H.  Y.  Machin,  Esq. 

Various  other  classes  were  also  devoted  to  Roses,  and  prizes 
were  offered  for  tuberous  Begonias,  Carnations,  Picotees,  hardy 
perennials,  Stocks,  and  various  other  cut  flowers,  bringing  many 
competitors. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

A  tent  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  non-competitive  exhibits  of 
nurserymen,  and  constituted  a  fine  feature  of  the  show. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  exhibited  a  fine  group 
of  tuberous  Begonias. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Verbena  Miss  Willmott. 

Mr.  Charles  Holden,  Hinckley,  staged  Sweet  Peas  in  all  the 
leading  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Bentley,  Belgrave,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Roses  ;  Mr. 
H.  Carnall,  London  Road,  Leicester,  floral  devices  ;  and  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  plants  ; 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley  (Peterborough),  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison  (Shrews¬ 
bury),  Messrs.  W.  B.  Child  (Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham), 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  (Chard),  Mr.  Charles  Warner  (Leices¬ 
ter),  and  Mr.  H.  Deverill  (Banbury),  all  had  exhibits  of  their 
respective  specialities. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

August  6th  and  7th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on  the  6th  inst.  and  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  show  was  the 
finest  ever  held  in  the  gardens.  The  entries  were  very  nume¬ 
rous,  having  been  made  by  all  the  best  growers  in  the  country, 
and  the  Carnations  were  very  effectively  displayed  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  exhibition  hall.  The  method  of  exhibiting  Carnations, 
cut  with  long  stems  and  left  undressed,  is  increasing,  and  this 
pleasing  return  to  more  natural  arrangements  is  certainly  grati¬ 
fying.  Many  competitors  entered  the  class  set  apart  for  this, 
and  the  blooms  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit  both  in  the  matter 
of  size  and  colour. 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  self  Carnations  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  King’s  Norton,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stecliford,  Handsworth ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Thur¬ 
ston,  Wolverhampton  ;  and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  this  order.  Mr.  Cartwright  had  splendid  blooms  of 
Ensign,  Benbow,  and  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  which  were  excellent 
in  every  way. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham,  took  the 
lead  in  the  class  for  six  self  Carnations,  his  blooms  in  this  case, 
as  in  other  classes,  being  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  He  was 
accorded  a  medal  for  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  classes 
for  exhibits  of  six  blooms.  In  this  class  he  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Gott waltz,  Droitwich  ;  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Yardley  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  Edgbaston,  in  this  order. 

In  the  class  for  12  yellow  ground  Picotees,  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Blick),  Hayes,  Kent,  well  sus¬ 
tained  his  previous  repnitation  by  carrying  off  the  leading  prize. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  took  the  second  award,  while  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handsworth,  caine  in  third,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  had  to 
take  the  fourth  place. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  had  the  best  six  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  staging  some  very  fine  blooms.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin  was 
Second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Smeth¬ 
wick,  came  in  fourth. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  took  the  lead  for  12  fancy  Carnations,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolverhampton,  in  this  order  of  merit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  came  to  the  front  again  for  six  fancy 
Carnations.  The  second  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist, 
the  third  by  Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  London,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

In  the  class  for  12  white  ground  Picotees  the  leading  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall,  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  in  this  order  of  merit. 

Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  had  the  best  six  white  ground 
Picotees  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Iiossetter,  Langley  Green,  took  the  second 
award,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  took  third,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen,  Southampton,  came  in  fourth. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  came  to  the  front  for  12  flakes  or 
bizarres,  with  some  grand  blooms.  They  were  followed  by 
Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Walsall,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston, 
and  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  in  this  order  of  merit. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  had  the  best  six  flakes,  or  bizarres,  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossetter,  and  Mr.  H.  Boys, 
Walsall,  in  the  order  given. 

Single  Bloom  Classes. 

Mr.  D.  Walker  had  the  best  scarlet  bizarre,  beating  Messrs. 

I  homson  and  Co.  1  he  latter  came  to  the  front  for  a  crimson 
bizarre,  taking  the  second  prize  as  well.  They  also  had  the 
best  pink  or  purple  bizarre  and  a  scarlet  flake,  beating  Messrs. 
Pemberton  and  Son  in  both  cases.  Mr.  D.  Walker  took  first 
and  second  for  a  rose  flake,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  had 
like  honours  for  a  purple  flake. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  also  led  the  way  for  a  heavy  red 
edge  Picotee,  beating  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossetter.  Mr.  F.  W.  Good¬ 
fellow  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Thurston  had  the  prizes  for  a  light  red 
edge  Picotee.  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  and  Mr.  D.  Walker  held 
this  position  for  a  heavy  purple  edge.  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.  had  both  prizes  for  a  light  purple  edge  Picotee.  Messrs. 
Pemberton  and  Son  were  equally  successful  with  a  heavy  rose 
edge,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  for  a  heavy  scarlet  ed^e.  Messrs. 
I  homson  and  Co.  and  Mr.  D.  Walker  took  the  prizes  in  this 
order  for  a  light  rose  or  scarlet  edge. 

In  the  class  for  yellow  ground  Picotees  M.  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
again  asserted  his  superiority,  beating  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  for 
a  light  edge  yellow  ground.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  and  Mr.  H.  Boys 
took  the  prizes  for  a  medium  or  heavy  edge  yellow  ground. 
For  a  yellow  ground  fancy  Mr.  A.  R.  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  Fairlie 
took  the  prizes  as  named.  For  a  fancy  Carnation  other  than 
yellow  ground  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  took  both  prizes. 

Self  Carnations  were  also  well  shown.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
was  first  for  a  white  or  blush  variety,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  being 
second.  Mr.  D.  Walker  had  the  best  yellow,  beating  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  lifted  both  prizes  for  buff 
or  terra-cotta  blooms,  as  well  as  for  salmon  or  rose-pink.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Rotch,  Liverpool,  had  the  best  scarlet,  beating  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton,  jun.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  had 
the  prizes  for  dark  crimson,  maroon,  or  any  other  dark  self. 

Undressed  or  Border  Flowers. 

Twelve  classes  were  set  apart  for  Carnations  cut  with  long 
stems,  and  set  up  with  their  own  foliage  in  vases.  This  style 
of  arrangement  made  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  show. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston  took  the  lead  for  12  seifs,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  in  this  order. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  had  the  best-  six  seifs,  beating  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith 
in  this  order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston, 
and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  took  the  prizes  for  12  fancies  or 
yellow  grounds. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  had  the  best  six  fancies  or  yellow 
grounds,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  in  this  order. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith, 
and  Messrs  Thomson  and  Co.  took  the  prizes  for  12  seifs,  yellow 
ground,  Picotees  or  fancies. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  again  led  for  six  yellow  seifs,  beating 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wootton  (Winchester),  Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  and  Mr.  C. 
Chatwin  in  this  order. 

For  one  vase  of  white,  blush,  or  pale  pink,  Messrs.  rl  homson 
and  Co.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  took  the 
prizes. 
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For  a  vase  of  scarlet,  rose,  or  salmon,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Butt,  Birmingham,  second,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurston,  third. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  took  the  lead  for  one  vase  yellow,  buff,  or 
terra-cotta,  beating  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  and  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  one  vase  of  a  dark  self, 
beating  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  in 
this  order. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  again  came  to  the  front  for  one  vase  of  a 
yellow  ground  Picotee,  beating  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith. 

For  one  vase  of  a  yellow  ground  fancy  Carnation  Mr.  A.  W. 
Brown,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun., 
took  the  prizes  in  the  order  given. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  won  the  largest  number  of  prizes 
in  the  12  bloom  classes,  and  were  awarded  the  Silver  Champion 
Medal. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

These  were  very  numerous,  and  constituted  a  decided  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higligate,  London,  for  an  extensive 
and  representative  collection  of  iCarnations.  A  similar  award 
went  to  Messrs.  Felton  and  Son,  London,  for  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  tree  Carnations,  cut  with  long  stems. 

Medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tam  worth  ; 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil  ;  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Mr. 
J.  H.  White,  Worcester  ;  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Mr.  Watts, 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Pattison  for  collections  of 
Carnations  and  other  flowers. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  showed  tuberous  Begonias.  Messrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  Birmingham,  had  herbaceous  flowers, 
Sweet  Peas,  etc. 

The  management  of  the  show  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith,  who  carried  out-  his  work  eftieiently.  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  being  in  poor  health,  is  at  present  recuperating  in 
South  Africa. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

August  4th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE 

Cattleya  gigas  White  Queen. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  snow-wliite  when 
they  first  expand,  though  they  may  exhibit  a.  faint  tint  of 
blush  when  they  are  fading.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  crimson- 
purple  and  pale  lilac  on  the  edge;  the  two  eye-like  spots  are 
yellow  and  cream.  The  outside  of  the  tube  of  the  lip  is  deep 
purple.  Award  of  Merit  to  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Barker),  West  Hill,  Hessle,  near  Hull. 

Cattleya  Atalanta  superba. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  guttata  Leopold ii  x 
C.  Warscewiczii.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  soft,  rosy- 
purple  and  netted  with  darker  veins.  The  lip  is  transversely 
oblong,  bifid,  crisped  and  crimson-purple ;  the  lateral  lobes 
are  rich  purple  on  the  face,  and  the  tube  itself  is  also  pale 
purple  on  the  outer  face.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Nephrolepis  Piersonii. 

In  the  original  form  of  this  Fem  the  frond  would  be)  simply 
pinnate,  and  this  condition)  holds  good  for  about  J  in.  to 
2  in.  at  the  base  of  each  pinna.  Above  this  the  pinnae  are 
again  pinnate,  with  the  secondary  divisions  greatly  elongated, 
so  that  the  new  variety  is  practically  bipinnate,  and  the  pinnae 
appear  furnished  with  handles  resembling  a.  sword.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  pinnae  remain  in  their  original  condition  through¬ 
out  their  length,  having  merely  a  small  auricle  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  base,  but  are  otherwise  undivided.  These  secondary 
pinnae  continue  growing  after  the  rest,  of  the  frond  is  com¬ 
pleted,  retaining  a  fresh  and  light  green,  colour  after  the  rest 
has  become  dark.  We  might  describe  this  Fern  as1  a  plumose 


form,  which  has  arisen  in  cultivation.  First-class  Certificate 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Gladiolus  Ellington  Belle. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Gandavensis  type,  with  flowers  of 
large  size  and  beautiful  creamy-yellow  colour.  Near  the 
margins  are  a  few  short  red  streaks  that  run  inwards  upon 
the  petal  for  a  length  of  £  in.  to  \  in.,  but  we  do  not  think 
these  markings  any  improvement.  Award  of  Merit  to  W.  C. 
Bull,  Esq.,  Rathlin,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Peach  Libra. 

The  above  variety  of  Peach  was  raised  from  another  named 
Alexander  by  the  late  Mr.  Blackmore,  of  Teddington.  The 
fruits1  are  of  good  average  size  and  pale  lemon  in  colour,  with 
a  red  cheek  and  a  redder  blotch  at  the  apex,  and  the  skin  is 
often  stippled  all  over  with  the  same  colour.  The  flesh  is  of 
good  quality,  but  one  of  the  most  striking  features  about  it 
is  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  tree.  Thirty-six  fruits  were 
gathered  from  a  tree  planted  in  December,  1901,  so  that  it 
is  not  yet  four  years  old.  The  house  in  which  it  was  grown 
was  heated  artificially  during  frosty  weather  in  March  and 
April  last,  but,  has  had  no  artificial  heat  since  that  time. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Osborne  Nursery,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Middlesex. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided'.  Seven  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Four  members 
are  receiving  sick  pay,  and  eight  are  on  the  benevolent  fund 
at  the  present  time.  Three  other  members  have  been  relieved 
from  this  fund  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  August  18th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1-5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “Hollyhocks”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Webb  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society 
held  on  Tuesday,  August  4th,  25  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
among  them  being  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  Colonel 
the  Hon.  G.  Napier,  Major-General  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Major 
Bernard  J.  Petre,  making  a  total  of  1,070  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Dahlia  Show,  September  1st  and  2nd. — The  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  Jb.old.  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on 
September  1st  and  2nd,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster.  At 
this  meeting  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown,  with  the  exception 
of  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  for  certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including 
those  shown  for  certificate,  must  be  left  on  exhibition  until 
6  p.m.  on  the  second  day,  but  other  plants  may  be  removed  as 
usual.  For  schedule  of  prizes  see  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
“  Book  of  Arrangements  ”  for  1903,  pp.  89  to  93,  or  separate 
schedules  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Tullock, 
Sterndale,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex,  secretary  to  the 
National  Dahlia  Society.  A  lecture  on, “Judging  Cactus 
Dahlias  ”  will  be  given  on  September  1st  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt, 
at  three  o’clock. 

*  *  * 

An  interesting  experiment  was  the  other  week  inaugurated 
by  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  at  Broughton  Castle.  A 
competition  had  been  arranged  between  the  Cottage  Garden  and 
Amateur  Horticultural  Societies  of  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Northamptonshire,  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  flowTers, 
and  vegetables,  and  the  “  Lennox  Challenge  Cup,”  value  50 
guineas,  with  seven  money  prizes,  was  offered  by  Lady  Alger¬ 
non.  It  being  the  first  time  that  a  contest  on  these  lines  had 
ever  taken  place,  great  interest  was  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  delegating  Mr.  Lloyd  to  repre¬ 
sent  them,  and  to  report  on  the  working  of  the  scheme.  Miss 
Willmott  was  also  present.  After  a  keen  contest,  the  Cup  and 
10  guineas  was  awarded  to  the  village  of  Tysoe,  Warwickshire, 
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and  the  second  and  third  prizes  to  the  Banbury  and  District 
Horticultural  Union,  Oxon,  and  Irthlingborough,  Northants, 
respectively.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  presented  the  prizes 
in  the  presence  of  several  thousands  of  spectators,  and  Lady 
Warwick  handed  the  Cup  to  the  representative  of  the  Tysoe 
Horticultural  Society.  The  scheme  having  been  so  successfully 
launched,  it  is  expected  that  the  competition  will  be  held 

next  year  in  Warwickshire. 

*  *  * 

Moseley  Flower  Show. — Success  attended  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  show,  held  on  the  4th  inst.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Moseley,  King’s  Heath,  and  Balsall  Heath  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Pitmaston,  Moor  Gieen,  Birming¬ 
ham,  by  permission  of  Sir  John  Haider,  Bart.  The  exhibition 
was  from  all  points  of  view  superior  to  those  held  during  recent 
years  by  the  society.  The  schedule  was  slightly  enlarged,  and 
the  classes,  which  numbered  about  130,  so  rearranged  as  to 
lessen  the  limit  restriction.  In  the  number  of  exhibits  there 
was  an  advance  of  nearly  100,  and  in  the  open  classes  most 
were  well  filled,  and  competition  was  remarkably  keen.  A 
feature  of  the  show  was  the  large  groups  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  and  the  collections  of  greenhouse  plants,  Palms,  and 
Ferns.  Nurserymen  were  also  responsible  for  a  superior  dis¬ 
play,  and  the  special  classes  created  a  highly  competitive  show 
which  called  for  general  admiration.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  the  section  for  vegetables,  which,  having  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season,  was  of  a  high  standard  of  quality. 
Speaking  generally,  fruit  was  well  represented,  vegetables  were 
a  fair  show,  being  a  trifle  small  in  the  cottagers’  classes,  and 
there  was  an  interesting  display  of  cut  flowers.  There  was  a 
very  fine  show  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  Carnations  and  Sweet 
Peas  were  distinctly  above  the  average  of  local  shows.  At 
this,  as  at  most  other  flower  shows,  there  was  abundant  evidence 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  the  bloom  of 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  every  conceivable  shade.  The  Viola, 
too,  seems  as  much  a  favourite  as  ever  before,  and  some  of 
the  exhibits  were  specially  meritorious.  The  chief  prize  offered 
by  the  society  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Hancox,  of  West  Brom¬ 
wich,  who  displayed  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  many 
very  choice,  the  artistic  arrangement  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired;  second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  of  Edg- 
baston,  with  a  meritorious  collection,  Mr.  Burden,  of  King’s 
Heath,  being  third.  There  were  representative  collections  of 
plants  in  pots,  notably  the  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and  in 
this  class  competition  was  keen  ;  the  leading  award  deservedly 
fell  to  Mr.  Kenrick. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


In  Lincolnshire  Potato 
on  their  crop. 


growers  are  making  £11  per  ton  clear 
*  *  * 


Compensation  eor  a  Seedsman. — Mr.  J ames  Melady,  a  seeds¬ 
man,  has  agreed  to  accept  £1,825  as  compensation  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  acquisition  of  his  interest  in  premises  in  Down  Street, 
Piccadilly,  required  for  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and 
Brompton  “Tube.” 

*  *  * 

Belated  Blossoms. — The  Catalpa  trees  in  the  London  dis¬ 
trict,  the  handsome  and  fragrant  flowers  of  which  constitute 
in  normal  summers  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  first  week  of 
August,  are  hardly  showing  bloom  at  all  this  season.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  there  is  no  sign  of  blossom  on  the  parent  specimen,  that 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  as  tradition  alleges,  by 
Lord  Bacon. 

*  *  * 

St.  Anne’s  Park  Offer. — St.  Anne’s  Urban  Council,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  the  4th  inst.  confirmed  new  proposals  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Clifton’s  offer  of  land  for  a  public  park.  The  nine 
acres  originally  offered  have  been  increased  to  thirteen,  and 
the  council  now  ask  the  donor  to  allow  ten  years  in  which  to 
complete  the  laying  out  and  making  of  roads,  at  a  total  cost 
of  £5,600,  £2,600  of  which  would  be  refunded  for  street  making 
as  the  surrounding  land  was  built  upon.  An  amendment  to 
refer  the  proposals  back  was  moved  by  Councillor  Thompson, 
tut  was  defeated  by  five  votes  to  two.  Councillor  Thompson 
contended  that  the  sea  front  was  the  natural  playground  for 
visitors,  and  a  park  was  not  required.  The  offer  was  not  a 
gift  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  a  business  trans¬ 


action,  a  deal  on  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the 
benefit  of  his  estate.  If  the  town  accepted  the  offer,  he  would 
protest  against  the  rates  being  saddled  with  the  cost  of  laying 
the  park  out.  The  Chairman  promised  that  if  Mr.  Clifton 
accepted  the  council’s  amended  proposals,  the  ratepayers  should 
be  consulted. 

*  *  * 

Strawberry-flavoured  Germs. — A  microbe  which  imparts 
to  the  medium  in  which  it  thrives  a  strong  flavour  of  Straw¬ 
berries  has  been  discovered  by  a  French  chemist.  Its  tooth¬ 
some  qualities  even  affect  beef-tea,  but  fail  before  mashed 
Potatos.  Will  Italian  ice-cream  vendors  and  makers  of  cheap 
jam  find  the  new  microbe  useful  ? 

*  *  * 

Bulbs  for  the  London  Parks. — For  supply  of  bulbs  for  parks 
and  gardens,  for  the  London  County  Council,  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries  (accepted),  £494  0s.  6d.  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  £500  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Murray  and  Son,  Deptford,  S.E.,  £636  15s.  Id.  ;  and  Messrs. 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  £728  12s.  4d. 

*  *  * 

The  Home  Counties  Nature-study  Exhibition. — I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Home  Counties  Nature-study 
Exhibition  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission,  at  the  offices  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  (formerly  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  London),  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.,  from 
October  30th  to  November  3rd.  Prospectuses,  regulations,  and 
prize  lists  may  be  obtained  from  me. — Wilfred  Mark  Webb. 

*  *  * 

The  Banana  Trade. — It  is  now  just  over  two  and  a  half  years 

since  the  first  cargo  of  West  Indian  Bananas  was  brought  to 
Bristol  from  Jamaica.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  seven 
specially  fitted  steamers  running  regularly  in  this  trade,  each 
bringing  from  25,000  to  28,000  bunches  every  trip.  Messrs. 
Elders  and  Fyffes,  Limited,  have  just  ordered  three  larger 
steamers  capable  of  carrying  40,000  bunches  each.  It  would 
seem  that  the  English  market  is  rapidly  following  the  American, 
and  taking  to  the  West  Indian  Banana. 

*  *  * 

Perfume  of  Flowers. — Recent  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  perfume  of  flowers  is  often  increased  by  growing  under 
coloured  glass,  that  some  plants  are  fragrant  only  at  night  and 
others  only  in  hot  sunshine,  that  the  seasons  affect  the  odours, 
and  that  temperate  climates  are  more  favourable  than  tropical 
ones.  These  perfumes  powerfully  affect  the  human  organism, 
often  producing  a  kind  of  intoxication,  and  sometimes  even 
giving  rise  to  serious  nervous  troubles.  The  vapours  of  most 
essences — such  as  Cinnamon,  Lavender,  and  Eucalyptus — have 
proved  powerful  antiseptics,  and  flowers  of  delicate  perfumes 
quiet  the  nerves  of  invalids.  Flowers  harmful  to  the  sick,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  Violet,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Car¬ 
nation. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Growers  and  Railway  Rates. — Addressing  a  public 
meeting  at  Maidstone,  Lord  Onslow  particularly  referred  to 
the  grievances  of  the  fruit  grower  and  farmer  against  the  rail¬ 
way  companies.  He  congratulated  the  Fruit  Growers’  Federa¬ 
tion  upon  the  work  it  had  done  in  the  direction  of  securing 
facilities  and  cheaper  rates,  and  laid  emphasis  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  and  efficacy  of  combination.  Referring  to  the  recent 
conference  between  his  Board  and  the  general  and  traffic 
managers  of  the  leading  railway  companies,  Lord  Onslow  said 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  spirit  in  which  those  gentlemen 
met  them  augured  well  for  the  prospects  of  inducing  them  to 
do  more  for  farmers.  The  railway  companies  had  to  consider 
their  shareholders  ;  at  the  same  time,  their  business  was  not 
to  repel,  but  to  attract  traffic.  He  suggested  whether  it  was 
not  worth  the  while  of  growers  to  depute  to  one  of  them  the 
duty  of  aggregating  a  large  consignment  of  fruit,  and  thus 
obtain  a  reduced  rate,  as  he  was  assured  by  the  railway  managers 
that  where  large  parcels  could  be  secured  they  were  willing 
to  quote  lower  rates.  Colonel  Warde  had  spoken  of  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  railway  companies  granted  a  preference  to  foreign 
goods  over  the  home-produced  article.  This  was  absolutely 
fl legal,  and  if  anybody  could  show  that,  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  the  railway  companies  were  granting  a  preference  to  any 
foreign  trader,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would  take  up  the 
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matter,  and  do  everything  it  could  to  see  that  the  act  was  not 
committed.  Replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Lord  Onslow  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  motors  for  the  transport  of  produce  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  the  railway  companies. 

*  *  * 

A  Big  Turnip. — A  Turnip  pulled  the  other  week  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  Inverquharity  Castle,  weighed  over  2^  lbs. 

*  *  * 

Early  Blackberries. — Some  line  ripe  Blackberries  were 
gathered  on  the  Landley  Road,  near  Barnstaple,  on  the  3rd 
inst. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Potato  Disease. — 'Owing  to  incessant  rain  and  absence  of 
sunshine,  Potato  disease  is  spreading  in  Dorsetshire  and  in  the 
Pen  country.  More  rain  will  ruin  the  harvest,  which  is  expected 

to  commence  in  about  a  week. 

*  *  * 


Grass  on  London  Bridge.— It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
soil  on  any  public  road,  if  left  undisturbed,  will  produce  a  plen¬ 
tiful  crop  of  grass  in  a  very  short  time.  The  appearance  of 
grass  in  a  street  is  usually  sufficient  evidence  that  the  business 
of  the  town  is  very  far  from  being  brisk  ;  and,  indeed,  that  theie 
is  little,  if  any,  business  done  there.  Towns  which  have  lost 
their  markets  and  trade  since  the  introduction  of  railways  are 
not  wanting,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  grass  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  their  roads  at  the  present  day.  London 
Bridge  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  grass,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  _  The  slight  space 
between  the  kerb  and  where  the  reconstruction  woik  is  going 
on  is  filled  with  soil,  which  has  produced  a  crop  of  grass,  though, 
it  must  be  admitted,  of  scanty  proportions. 

*  *  * 


Delayed  Fruit.— The  South-Eastern  Company’s  reply  to  the 
Covent  Garden  grumbles  about  the  late  delivery  of  the  morning 
fruit  supplies  is  that  the  salesmen  themselves  are  principally 
to  blame.  A  van,  they  say,  will  sometimes  have  to  go  round 
the  market  three  or  four  times  before  the  salesman  receiving 
the  fruit  will  unload  it.  He  is  too  busy  loading  the  carts  of 
the  "reen grocers  with  fruit  that  has  come  to  the  market  earlier 
to  spare  men  to  attend  to  the  South-Eastern  vans.  But  m 
Covent.  Garden  this  statement  is  indignantly  denied.  I  here 
have  been  occasions  during  heavy  gluts  when  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,”  said  a  dealer,  “  owing  to  our  want  of  space  ;  but  a 
year  like  this,  when  we  want  what,  fruit  there  is  on  the  stalls, 
why,  you  can  see  us  any  morning  running  about  looking  tor 
the  railway  vans.  And  even  if  in  heavy  fruit  years  the  railway 
vans  have  had  to  wait  in  the  market  before  being  unloaded, 
it  is  largely  the  company’s  own  fault.  Had  the  vans  arrive^ 
earlier  they  would  not  have  got  mixed  up  with  the  buyers 
carts.”  *  *  * 


Fall  of  Willow  Trees.— The  collapse  of  nearly  a  dozen 
Willow  trees  in  Christchurch  Park,  Ipswich,  is  a  circumstance 
that  can  only  be  observed  with  regret,  and  whether  or  not  the 
Estate  Committee  are  in  any  way  to  blame  for  not  foreseeing 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  and  preventing  it,  there  can  only 
be  one  opinion  as  to  what  they  should  do  now  The  trees 
should  be  placed  in  position  as  soon  as  po||ible, 
tore  moat  around  which  they  were  planted  should  be  filled 
in  partially,  if  not  wholly,  in  order  to  supply -the  root-hold 
which  the  trees  at  present  lack.  The  moat,  or  ditch  was  i 
appears,  cleaned  out  a  few  years  ago,  and,  no  doubt,  this 
operation  caused  the  falling  away  from  the  roots  of  these  trees 
of  much  of  the  earth  to  which  they  held.  It  is  possible  that 
some  may  object  to  forfeiting  this  ring  of  water,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  part  of  the  original  design,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  never  was  intended  to  allow  the  Willows  to  grow  m  the 
way  m  which  they  have  done,  but  rather  to  make  them  spread 
more  from  a  short  trunk.  The  trees,  having  been  allowed  to 
<rrow  to  their  present  height,  must  be  treated  accordingly,  anc 
m  regard  to  the  landscape,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
whether  the  little  circle  of  water  or  the  trees  should  be  pre¬ 
served  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  no  time  will  be  lost  m  dealing 
with  the  problem  efficiently.  While  they  are  about  it,  the 
committee  might  with  advantage  direct  their  serious  attention 
to  some  of  the  other  trees  in  the  park,  far  too  many  of  which 
are  obviously  out  of  condition.  The  f  lien  Willows  are  about 

15  years  old. 


Wooden  Espaliers  for  a  Garden. 

A  correspondent,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  best  form  of 
espaliers,  writes  as  follows: — “We  have  an  oblong  garden  of 
about  two  acres  in  extent.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  wooden 
espaliers  behind  the  herbaceous  borders  in  the  centre  and  prin¬ 
cipal  cross  walks.  Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  describe 
one  that  has  proved  effective,  giving  the  maximum  height,  dis¬ 
tance  apart  of  supports  and  lathing  ?  Is  there  any  book  giving 
a  variety  of  espaliers.” — .1.  B. 

Orchid  Seeds.  (J.  L.  Cassels  and  Co.) 

Concerning  Orchid  seeds,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
The  Gardening  World  a  fortnight  ago,  we  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  refer  you  to  a  gardener  who  lias  got  some,  and  wishes 
#  to  sell  them.  They  consist  of  species  which  have  been  crossed, 
ripened,  and  collected  by  himself.  He  speaks  about  having 
20  pods  of  seeds.  His  address  is — Mr.  J.  H.  Davenport,  36, 
Lacy  Street,  Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

Melon  Leaves  with  Insects  upon  them.  (Scottie.) 

The  leaves  you  sent  us  were  very  much  infested  with  tlirips. 
and  the  damage  has  gone  rather  too  long  if  the  leaves  of  your 
plant  are  all  like  those  you  sent.  We  think  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  cut  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  burn  them, 
then  prepare  a  very  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  01- 
even  soft  soap,  provided  you  have  none  of  the  other  handy. 
Is  would  even  be  more  effective  if  you  add  a  little  tobacco 
water  to  the  other  solution.  Close  the  house  about  the  usual 
time  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  leaving  off  work,  give  the 
plants  a  thorough  syringing  with  one  or  other  of  these  insecti¬ 
cides,  making  sure  that  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  thoroughly 
wetted  with  the  liquid.  By  keeping  the  house  in  a  close,  steamy 
condition  until  the  following  morning  most  of  the  insects  will 
be  destroyed.  If  you  are  at  all  doubtful  that  the  insects  are 
completely  eradicated,  you  could  repeat  the  operation  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  ;  then  in  the  morning  you  could 
give  the  plants  a  thorough  syringing  with  clean  water,  to  wash 
off  the  insecticide.  For  some  reason  or  other  you  have  been 
keeping  the  house  rather  dry,  and  that  has  encouraged  the 
multiplication  of  the  tlirips.  If  you  are  thorough  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  insecticide,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  pest  by  the  -method  indicated. 

Troubles  of  an  Amateur  Gardener.  (Jones.) 

We  have  frequently  met  with  cases  somewhat  similar  to  yours, 
and  we  can  agree  with  you  that  the  troubles  are  both  numerous 
and  difficult,  but  we  do  not  think  they  are  insuperable.  They 
have  only  got.  to  be  met  in  detail  in  order  to  surmount  them. 
We  can  print  your  letter,  possibly  next  week,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  amateurs  as  well  as  yourself,  and  give  replies  to  the 
various  questions  raised  under  “  Questions  and  Answers.  M  e 
can  quite  understand  that  you  would  have  difficulty  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  details  concerning  the  descriptions  of  flowers,  but  that 
can  be  overcome,  if  desired,  by  a  patient  study  of  these  things 
from  week  to  week.  Those  who  have  pursued  gardening  for 
some  years  get  acquainted  with  all  these  by  means  of  daily 
contact  with  them,  and  by  keeping  up  to  date  with  current 
matter  concerning  them.  We  can  single  out  some  of  your  ques 
tions  for  answering  next.  week. 

Two  Crops  of  Tomatos.  (J.  D.  W.) 

In  order  to  get  two  crops  of  Tomatos  a  year  from  the  same 
house  it  would  be  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  for  the  first,  crop 
early  in  November,  and  grow  them  on  during  winter,  so  that 
the  fruits  will  be  ready  for  picking  in  May.  The  second  set 
of  plants  should  be  sown  in  time  to  plant,  out  in  July,  after 
the  other  plants  have  had  their  crop  gathered  and  been  up¬ 
rooted.  It.  would  be  necessary  to  pick  the  remaining  fruits 
from  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  ripen  them  on  a.  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  so  as  to  make  way  for  the  second  set  of  plants. 
There  is  another  method,  namely,  pinching  off  the  top  of  the. 
stems  after  they  have  set  a  certain  number  of  bunches.  W 
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this  means  they  will  ripen  more  nearly  together,  and  the  crop 
will  be  gathered  in  a  shorter  period.  This  will  give  you  finer 
fruits,  though  not  such  a  large  number  of  them. 

Pruning  Escallonia.  (L.  W.) 

As  a  rule,  this  evergreen  shrub  requires  very  little  pruning 
when  grown  upon  a  wall.  However,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  weak  and  useless  shoots  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
The  leaders  of  the  principal  branches  may  be  left  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  plant.  Another  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
pruning  of  this  shrub  on  a  wall  is  merely  to  limit  the  plant 
within  the  space  allotted  to  it.  That,  as  a  rule,  would  neces¬ 
sitate  cutting  the  branches  short  at  the  limits  allowed  for  the 
plant.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  encourage  some  under  shoots 
of  moderate  length  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  These  can 
be  nailed  to  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  flowers.  They 
in  turn  would  be  liable  to  get  too  long,  but  you  can  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  other  shoots  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  as  well  furnished 
as  possible  with  flowering  wood.  The  main  points,  then,  to 
observe  are  to  prevent  overcrowding,  to  leave  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  shoots  to  carry  flowers,  and  to  make  provision  for  young 
shoots  on  the  outskirts  of  the  plant,  to  avoid  giving  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  being  hard  pruned  there. 

Dwarf  Plant  for  a  Dry  Bank.  (R.  S.) 

In  the  way  of  a  flowering  plant  you  can  scarcely  improve  upon 
Hypericum  calycinum,  otherwise  known  as  Rose  of  Sharon  and 
St.  John’s  Wort.  This  plant  will  grow  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  provided  the  shade  is  not  too  dense,  and  it  will  also  suc¬ 
ceed  even  better  in  full  sunshine.  Usually  it  is  found  on  the 
edges  of  copses  and  woodlands,  where  it  is  shaded  at  least 
during  part  of  the  day,  but  usually  the  bank  is  very  dry,  and 
this  is  what  we  understand  you  to  mean  when  you  require 
something  that  will  succeed  on  a  dry  bank. 

Thistles  near  a  Garden,  (D.  A.  C.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  send  a  labourer  or  boy  with  an 
old  scythe  or  a  hook  to  cut  down  the  thistles  at  several  periods 
of  the  year  when  making  their  growth.  The  first  time  might 
be  in  June,  when  the  plants  should  be  cut  over  close  to  the 
ground.  This  operation  can  be  repeated  as  often  during  the 
summer,  as  the  plants  make  a  vigorous  growth.  This  need  not 
be  very  often  during  one  season,  but  if  cut  when  in  the  full 
vigour  of  growth  the  cut  stems  will  bleed,  and  thereby  greatly 
weaken  the  plants.  It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  completely 
stopping  the  production  of  seeds,  and  you  will  thereby  enjoy 
immunity  from  thistle  seeds  being  blown  into  the  garden. 

Petunias  failing  to  flower.  (L.  P.  T.) 

The  season  has  been  too  cold  and  wet  for  Petunias  in  the 
open  air.  You  do  not  say  whether  your  plants  are  single  or 
double.  We  are  not  very  favourable  to  the  planting  of  double 
Petunias  in  the  open  air,  unless  it  happens  to  be  a  very  dry 
and  warm  summer.  Some  people  also  like  the  large  flowered 
Petunias,  but  they  flower  very  sparingly  in  proportion  to  the 
small  single  flowered  ones,  even  in  the  best  of  seasons. 
Petunias  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  flowers  you  can  grow 
if  the  season  happens  to  be  hot  and  dry,  but  in  seasons  like 
the  present  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  scanty  display  of  bloom. 
Several  strains  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  different  nurserymen,  and  which  produce  small  self- 
coloured  flowers,  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  striped,  but  these 
always  flower  abundantly,  more  particularly  if  you  plant  them 
in  beds  of  light  soil.  In  another  case,  if  the  soil  is  in  any 
way  good,  no  manure  should  be  applied  for  Petunias.  These 
are  only  a  few  Jiints  which  we  throw  out  for  your  guidance 
another  year,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  certain  flowers 
succeed  one  year  and  something  else  the  next,  according  to  the 
weather. 

Peas  and  Aphides.  (W.  G  ) 

In  such  a  season  as  the  present  aphides  should  have  been 
well  washed  off  by  the  heavy  thunder  showers,  but  something 
or  other,  either  in  the  surroundings  or  the  cultivation,  must  be 
at  fault.  Either  the  plants  must  be  too  crowded  or  the  lines 
may  be  too  close  together,  thereby  producing  an  undue  amount 
of  shelter  for  the  aphides.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Peas  and 
the  garden  generally  may  be  too  much  closed  in  and  sheltered 
by  trees  or  hedges,  thereby  preventing  light  and  air  from  exer¬ 
cising  their  proper  effect  upon  the  plants.  You  do  not  state 
very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  or  the  shelter  which 
the  garden  has,  but  we  make  the  above  suggestions  so  that 
you  may  if  you  can  modify  the  conditions  in  which  the  Peas  are 
grown,  if  possible,  another  year.  You  may  remember  that  Peas  can¬ 
not  be  too  well  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  be  more  or  less 
open  to  all  quarters.  In  the  meantime  you  might  syringe  the 


Peas  with  strong  soapsuds,  or,  what  would  be  equally  effective 
if  applied  a  time  or  two,  would  be  to  make  the  garden  engine  or 
hose  play  upon  the  plants  as  strong  as  they  will  bear  without 
being  torn  down.  Forcible  washing  in  this  way  has  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  plants,  and  is  very  destructive  to  aphides. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(D.  T.)  1,  Spiraea  tomentosa  ;  2,  Spiraea  Douglasii  ;  3,  Spiraea 
salicifolia  paniculata  ;  4,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  5,  Clematis  Viti- 
cella  ;  6,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. — {E.  M.  R.)  1,  Campanula  rhom- 
boidalis  ;  2,  Campanula  carpatica  alba  ;  3,  Veronica  longifolia 
rosea;  4,  Veronica  spicata  amoena  ;  5,  Sedum  spurium  splen- 
dens  ;  6,  Lathyrus  latifolius. — (T.  M.  W. )  1,  Cypripedium  Sedeni 
candidulum  ;  2,  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  3,  Cattleya  gaskelliana  ; 

4,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  5,  Cattleya  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae.— 
(T.  R.)  1,  Achillea  Ptarmica  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Malva  moschata 
alba ;  3,  Spiraea  Aruncus  ;  4,  Lindelophia  spectabilis  ;  5, 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella  ;  6,  Stachys  grand i flora  ;  7,  Pentstemon 
barbatus. — (W.  W.)  1,  Coronilla  Emerus  ;  2,  Swainsonia  coronil- 
lifolia  ;  3,  Solanum  jasminoides  ;  4,  Senecio  Kaempferi  aureo- 
maculatus  ;  5,  Aloe  mitraeformis  ;  6,  Aloe  serra. — {A.  R.  D.)  1, 
Gentiana  asclepiadea  ;  2,  Hypericum  calycinum  ;  3,  Hypericum 
pyramidatum;  4,  Veronica  parvi folia  angustifolia  ;  5,  Veronica 
Lyalli  ;  6,  Gillia  aggregata. 
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70UE-INCH  EXPANSION 


1  JOINT  HOT- WATER  PIPES,  9ft. 
long,  4s.  9d.  each.  Large  quantities  in 
stock.  Also  2-inch  and  3-inch.  Likewise 
Common  Socket  Hot-water  Pipes,  Coil 
Wrought-iron  Boilers,  Gold  Medal,  Fins¬ 
bury,  Economic,  Various  Saddle  and  Tubular  Boilers. 
Complete  Apparatus,  with  wrought-iron  Independent  Boiler, 
Smoke  Pipe,  two  9  ft.  4  in.  Pipes,  Improved  Feed  Box, 
necessary  Joints,  Rubbers,  and  Pins,  £3  10s.,  delivered  any 
Goods  Railway  Station,  England  or  Wales  Lists  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Special  terms  for  quantities. — HENR.Y  ROBINSON, 
STEWKIt>  S  BOILER  AND  PIPE  WORKS,  STOURBRIDGE. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


ft  of  a  Garden  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

^ or  several  years  past  tlie>  Royal  Horticul- 
al  Society  and  itsi  Fellows  have  been  strug- 
■ig  with  the  question  of  purchasing  a  piece 
1  and  for  a  new  garden,  but  it  seems  that 
1  hing  has  been  lost,  by  waiting,  for  Sir 
■  imas  Hanbury,  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
"ous  garden  himself,  lias  just  purchased 

famous  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
'■son  at  Wisley,  and  presented  it  to  the 
\iety.  The  story  can  be  well  conveyed  tO' 
1  readers  in  the  words  of  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
Ipe,  who  has  written  a,  letter  to  the 
tines  announcing  the  gift :  — 

IRj  I  am  authorised  by  Sir  Thomas 
1  ury,  K.C.A  .0.,  •whose  garden  at  La  Mor- 
t  ®as  a  world-wide  fame,  to  ask  you  to 


let  me  make  public  through  your  columns 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  signal  mark 
of  characteristic  generosity.  Sir  Thomas  has 
purchased  for  presentation  to  this  society 
the'  estate  and  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  at  Wisley,  near  Woking.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  garden  lias  long  been  celebrated, 
and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  hardy 
plants  have  been  cultivated  there  for  many 
years  show  how  suitable  it.  is  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it.  has  been  selected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury.  The  total  area  of  the  estate  is  60 
acres,  part  of  which  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  There1  are  a.  small  residence,  a( 
farmhouse,  and  other  suitable  buildings  on 
it.  The  garden  has  the  variety  of  soil  and 
aspect.,  and  the'  unfailing  water  supply,  which 
are  essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  which  will  have  but 
little  to  do  but  to  provide  the  necessary 
plant-houses.  The  Fellows  of  the  society 
owe  a  heavy  debt  to-  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury 
for  his  thoughtful  and  generous  gift.  All 
lovers  of  gardens  will  gladly  know  that.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  garden  has  been  rescued  from  the 
fate  which  so  often  overtakes  such  pleasances 
when  their  creator  passes  away.  Now  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  lias  received 
this  gift,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  its 
centennial  year,  1904,  will  see  it.  provided 
with  a  new  garden  as  well  as,  thanks  to 
Baron  Henry  Schroder,  with  a.  new  Metro¬ 
politan  Hall  and,  offices:.— I  have,  etc., 

Trevor  Lawrence,  President.” 

Situation  of  the  Garden. 

Most  comments  have,  been  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  lost  site  at  Limpsfield.  One  of  the 
chief  grumbles  against  this  place  was  the 
difficulty  of  traversing  the  three  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  station  and  the  Chart,  Limpsfield, 
the  road  being  all  up  hill  to  the  garden.  We 
are  anxious  to  know  what  the  grumble  will 
be  on  this  occasion,  because  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  garden  will  be  nearly  asi  great 
as  in  the  case  of  Limpsfield,  the*  difference 
being  that  the  journey  will  be  more  on  the 
level,  but  the  distance'  will  just  he  as  great. 
The  nearest  station  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson’s 
garden,  at  Wisley  is  Byfleet,  the  station 
beyond  Weybridge,  on  the  main  South  Wes¬ 
tern  Railway  line.  Instead  of  being  situated 
on  a  hill,  as  at  Limpsfield,  the  garden  cannot, 
bei  at  any  great  elevation  above  sea  level,  for 
it  is  near  the  banks  of  the  River  Wey  and 
the  streams  leading  into  it,  so  that  the 
ground  is  well  watered  at  all  periods  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  sheltered  to  some  extent  by 
the  woods  on  Wisley  Common,  while  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  on  the 
estate  itself,  which  extends  to  60  acres. 
Whatever  the  difficulty  may  he  in.  reaching' 
this  garden,  it  will  have  many  inducements 
to  encourage  the  Fellows  to  make  an  effort 
to  reach  it.  Special  provision  for  travel 
may  yet  he  provided.  We  think  it  a  re¬ 


markable  and  unlooked-for  presentation,  and, 
under  careful  cultivation  and  treatment,  we 
have  no'  doubt  it.  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  interesting  gardens  in  the  'country,  and 
we  hope'  the-  society  will  rise  to  these  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Hardy  Flowers  the  Feature  of  the 
Garden. 

Perhaps,  no  one  would  be  more  pleased  and 
surprised  at  the  turn  of  affairs  than  the  late 
owner  of  the  garden  himself  had  he  been 
alive  when  it  wasi  sold.  While  closely 
attached  to  his  gardens,  both  at  Weybridge 
and  Wisley,  the  .  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
F.R.S.,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  various  meetings,  as  well  as 
at  the  committee  meetings  at  Chiswick,  and 
often  brought  some  of  his  choice  flowers  to 
the  fortnightly  meetings,  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  attend.  At  Wisley  he  had  gathered 
together  rich  collections  of  all  the1  choicest 
hardy  flowers,  such  as- Daffodils,  Irises,  Lilies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Gentians,  and  other 
subjects  which  he  planted  under  the  most 
suitable  conditions,  so  that  they  might  estab¬ 
lish  and  take'  care'  of  themselves.  Naturally 
he  made  many  experiments,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  many  successes.  While  still 
hale  and  hearty  his  notes  in  The  Gardening 
World  recorded  many  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained.  The  blue  Primrose  owed,  its  evolu¬ 
tion  to  his  endeavours,  in  tire  early  stages, 
and  it  flourished  much  better  in  his  garden 
than  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Wisley  and  its  surroundings  are  truly  rural, 
and  far  from  the  devastating  influence  of 
smoke.  Lilies  and  Japanese'  Irises  were  also- 
veiy  successefully  cultivated  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  he  able 
to  make  their  various  trials  and  experiments 
under  veiy  favourable  conditions  both  as  to 
soil  and  surroundings. 

- 0 - 

The  New  Horticultural  Hall. 

The  society  has  now  commenced  operations 
at  Vincent  Square,  and  none  too-  soon,  if  they 
intend  to  occupy  the  hall,  in  order  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  centenary  of  the  society  next  year. 
The  square  is  situated  between  Victoria. 
Street  and  Va.uxha.ll  Bridge  Road,  and  owing 
to  this  situation  in  London,  it  is  not  half  so 
well  known  as  many  another  square.  For 
many  years  past,  the  square  itself  has  been 
the  playground  of  the  hoys  attending  West¬ 
minster  School.  As  recently  as  1810  all  the 
ground  in  this  neighbourhood  was  a  dreary 
marsh,  known  as  Totliill  Fields.  At  a  more 
ancient  date  it  possessed  no  less  than  five 
pest  houses,  used  for  those  who  had  been 
stricken  with  plague  at  a  time'  when  London 
was  ravaged  by  that  scourge.  More  recently 
these  pest  houses  were  utilised  as-  almshouses, 
and  were  continued  for  this  purpose  until 
1832.  ' 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes,  on  August  14th,  the 
rainfall  here  has  been  exactly  22  in.,  our  average  being  for  the 
year  25  in.,  and  apparently  no  sign  of  improvement  in  the 
weather ;  consequently,  on  our  heavy  ground  the  crops  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition  as  one  could  wish  ; 
nevertheless,  the  country,  on  the  whole,  was  in  need  of  a  heavy 
rainfall,  and  the  difference  already  to.  many  of  our  large  trees 
growing  in  high  and  dry  positions  is  most  apparent. 

Potatos.—  The  disease  is  already  beginning  to-  make  sad 
havoc  among  the  late  varieties,  and  1  fear,  unless  we  get  more 
sun  and  drier  weather,  this  crop  will  suffer  from  it  considerably. 
Any  which  have  practically  finished  growing  should  have  the 
haulm  cut  off  and  burned,  and  after  a  few  days  the  tubers 
should  be  lifted  when  fine,  and  placed  away  under  cover  as 
speedily  as  possible,  where  they  should  be  sorted  over ;  remove 
all  infested  ones  several  times  before  finally  storing.  Those 
required  for  planting  next  season  should  be  laid  on  light,  airy 
racks  to  become  green. 

Turnips. — This  has  undoubtedly  been  an  ideal  season,  for 
these,  especially  so  on  light  land,  the  principal  danger  being 
they  are  frequently  left  too.  thick,  and,  with  such  rampant 
growth  as,  they  are  now  making,  the  bulbs  will  be  poor  coin- 
pared  with  those  which  are  thinned  to  a  good  distance.  Of 
course,  in  hot,  dry  weather,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  leave 
them  much  thicker  than  one  would  in  a  summer  like  the 
present.,  and  though  these  may  be  of  good  size  it  wall  be 
advantageous  to  go  over  the  rows  and  take  out  every  other 
one.  Later  sowings  should  be  kept  well  thinned  before'  the 
plants  become  drawn,  and  keep  the  hoe  going  frequently  be¬ 
tween  them.  Continue  to  sow  small  breadths  every  ten,  days 
o]-  a,  fortnight.  Carter’s  Jersey  Lily,  Sutton’s  Snowball,  and 
Webbs’  Prizetaker  are  each  excellent  varieties  ;  the  latter, 
though  a  green-topped  variety,  is  veiy  hardy,  handsome,  and 
of  first-rate  quality,  being  one  of  the  best  winter  Turnips  I 
know. 

Cardoons.  —  Choose  fine  days  for  blanching  these.  As  is 
well  known,  they  take  a  considerable  time  to  perfect  this,  and 
only  a  few  inches  of  paper  should  be  placed  on.  at  the  time, 
following  with  hay-bands  bound  closely  together,  banking  up 
the  soil  just  below  the  same.  Should  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
set  in,  means  must  be  taken  to  apply  plenty  of  moisture  to 
the  roots,  as  it  isi  quite  impossible  to  obtain  really  good  speci¬ 
mens  if  allowed  to  suffer  for  water  at  any  time  during  their 
growing  period. 

Late  Peas. —  Some  varieties,  are  doing  remarkably  well,  but 
among  many  tried  this  season  we  have  found  nothing  to  equal 
our  old  friend  Autocrat ;  it  has  a  good  constitution,  and  not 
only  is  it  a  strong  grower,  but  is  also  veiy  prolific.  Another 
very  good  variety,  which  I  have  tried  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  though  not  a  new  one,  and  I  believe  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Sweet  Pea  fame,  is  Superabundant,  and 
some  few  years  have  elapsed  since  its  introduction.  It  is  a 
most  vigorous  grower,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  flavour  good. 
It  has  grown  with  us  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  laden  with  pods 
from  top  to  bottom,  and,  all  being  well,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
grow  it  again.  I  strongly  recommend  this  variety  to.  all  who' 
have  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  Peas  late  in  the  year. 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins. — Unfortunately,  for  two  years  in 
succession,  the.se  have  been  much  below  the  average ;  last  year 
with  us  they  were'  nearly  a  failure,  and  this  they  seem  to  be  as 
bad.  These  revel  in  a  hot,  bright  summer,  and  must  have 
plenty  of  sun,  or  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Endeavour  to  expose 
the  fruits  to  the  influence  of  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  and 
when  growing  on  pergolas  or  tripods  the  larger  kinds  will 
have  t O'  be  supported  in  some  way,  and  those  running  about 
on  the  flat  should  have  the  fruits  elevated  well  above  the  foliage 
on  boxes  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  large  edible  Pumpkins, 
when  wrell  ripened  and  carefully  handled,  constitute  an  ex¬ 


cellent  winter  vegetable,  and  when  nicely  served  is  generally 
much  appreciated. 

Onions.  —  Spring  Onions,  whether  raised  in  heat  and  planted 
out,  or  sown  in  the  open,  are  generally  in  fine  condition  this 
year,  except  where  mildew  has  attacked  them  ;  the  Onion  Fly 
has  not  been,  at  all  troublesome.  The  chief  secret  in  keeping 
large  Onions  well  through  the  winter  is  to  ripen  them  off  as 
early  as  possible,  without  which  they  seldom  keep  sound  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  tops  should  be  carefully  bent  over, 
laying  them  all  one  way,  and  after  a  few  days  the  large  ex¬ 
hibition  bulbs  should  be  partially  lifted,  and  by  the  last  week 
in  the  present  month  or  the  first  week  in  next  the  whole  of 
the  crop  may  be  taken  up  o-n  a  chy  day  and  finally  finished 
off.  Those  sown  in  the  open  during  March  should  also  have 
their  tops  bent  over  to  hasten  the  ripening  process,  and  the 
same  with  those  sown  later  on,  which  are  required  for  pickling 
purposes.  These  should  be  pulled  and  ripened  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Make  another  good  sowing  of  winter  varieties,  such 
as  Blood  Bed  Kocca,  Lemon  Rocca,  White  Emperor,  and  White 
Leviathan,  first  giving  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Laelia  crispa  hybrids. — The  numerous  hybrid  Laelias  and 
Laeliocattleyas  that  have  been  produced  from  the  influence  of 
L.  crispa,  as  one  of  the  parents,  form  a  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  addition  to  the  somewhat  scarce  autumn  and  late 
summer-flowering  kinds,  which  help  to  provide  the  cycle  oi 
flowering  plants  necessary  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom 
throughout  the  year  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The  majority  of 
the  plants  are  summer-growing  kinds,  and  therefore  are  not 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  the  ordinary  Cattleya  house  conditions. 
These  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  liberal  use  of  leaf  soil 
in  the  potting  compost.  The  best  time  to  attend  to  any  re¬ 
potting  requirements  is  wdien  the  new  roots  first  make  their 
appearance  at  the  base  of  the  newly-developing  growth,  or 
immediately  after  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower.  The  potting 
compost  should  bei  pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  and  base 
of  the  plants,  and  the  surface  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  chopped  living  sphagnum  moss.  The  following  varieties  are 
worthy  of  attention  :  — 

L.  Euterpe  (L.  crispa  x  L.  dayana). — A  miniature-growing 
plant,  suitable  for  growing  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets.^  so 
that  it  can  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  It  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October. 

L.  Olivia  (crispdr  x  xanthina)  is  one  of  the  most  distinct. 
Its  creamy-coloured  segments  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
deep  rose-tinted  varieties  of  Cattleya  in  flower  in  November 
It  does  best  in  a  pan  or  basket  suspended  near  the  roof  glass. 

L.  splendens  (purpurata.  x  crispa). — One  of  the  best  of  the 
section.  It  is  remarkably  like'  Laeliocattleya  exoniensis,  pio- 
ducing  several  flowers  on  the  scape,  and  flowers  in  September  oi 
October.  It  does  best  in  a  pot,  but  requires  considerable  dis¬ 
cretion  in  treatment,  or  secondary  growth  is  produced,  vine  i 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  causes  considerable  anxiety  to  those  m 
charge  of  the  plants. 

Laeliocattleya  amesiana  (C.  maxima  and  L.  crispa)  also  con 
siderably  resembles  Lc.  exoniensis.  It  flowers  at  the  same 
season,  and  requires  the  same  treatment. 

Lc.  Bryan  (gaskelliana  x  crispa)  is  one  of  the  most  desiiable 
of  its  section  of  hybrids.  It.  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
It  has  a  most  robust  habit  of  growth,  and  flowers  most  tree  y 
under  the  ordinary  Cattleya  house  treatment. 

Lc.  exoniensis. —  One  of  the  first  of  the  hybrid  Cattleya*. 
It  has  of  late  years  become  exceedingly  scarce,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  keep  m  a 
vigorous  state.  I  have  always  found  it  do  well,  an  consi 
it.  'requires  more  liberal  treatment  than  the  mAPn  J 
Cattleya, s.  It  flowers  in  October  and  November.  I  here 
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several  other  kinds  so  near  Lc.  exo-n.iensis  that  it  isi  a  difficult 
matter  to  distinguish  the  dowers  when  expanded.  The  parent¬ 
age  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Lc.  Nysa  (L.  crisp  a  x  C.  Warscewiczii)  is  certainly  a  near- 
ally  of  Lc.  exoniensis.  It  has  a  more  robust  habit,  and  is  a 
most  desirable  plant  to  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  best  done 
in  pots,  dowering  in  October  and  November. 

Lc.  Pallas  (C.  dowiana.  x  L.  crispa,). — Of  robust  habit,  and 
possessing  the  intermediate  characteristics  of  the  parents,  it  is 
a  most  charming  plant.  It  grows  well  in  the  Cattleya  house 
in  pots  dowering  in  late  autumn. 

There  are  other  primary  crosses  of  this  class,  and  some 
secondary  hybrids,  that  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  but.  they 
are  well  deserving  of  consideration.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Winter  Flowering  Pelargoniums. — If  these  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water,  and  afforded  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  and  sun  to  ripen  the  wood,  they  should  now  be 
strong  plants,  with  several  shoots  to  each  showing  blossom. 
Continue  to  feed  with  farmyard  liquid  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  inure  them  to  the  night  dews  and  full  sun.  The  invigorat¬ 
ing  effect  upon  these  plants  by  tire  heavy  dews  so  prevalent  at 
this  period  of  the  year  is  remarkable,  and  should  be  taken  full 
advantage  of.  If  large  specimen  plants  are  wanted,  the  main 
growths  should  be  tied  out  to  stakes,  placed  obliquely  round 
the  rim  of  the  pot ;  indeed,  it  is  good  practice  so  to  do  with  all 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  as  by  so  doing  the  general  contour 
of  the  plant  is  improved,  and  the  Sum  and  air  are  duly  admitted, 
which  is  so  essential. 

Hippeastrums.  —These  will  have  completed  their  growth, 
and  should  now  be  placed  on  shelves  or  stages  near  the  roof 
glass  tiO  ripen,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  dried  off,  as 
it  is  termed.  At  the  same  time  the  bulbs  do  not  require  so 
much  moisture  about  them  as  formerly,  and  the  supply  should 
be  gradually  reduced  until  the  foliage  begins  to  show  signs  of 
decay,  when  but  very  little  will  be  needed  until  the  bulbs 
again  start  into  growth. 

Dipladenia  boliviensis. — This  pretty  and  easily-grown  stove 
climbing  plant  should  be  included  in  all  collections.  The  genus 
has  the  reputation  of  being  difficult  to  grow,  and  liable  to 
attacks  of  mealy  bug.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  hold  that  this 
species  produces  abundance  of  white  blossoms  for  several 
months  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  invaluable  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  for  effectiveness  on  the  plant.  As  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  dreaded  mealy  bug. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  root  readily  at  this  time 
if  inserted  in  pots  of  peat  and  sand,  and  plunged  in  a  close 
hand-light  in  the  stove. 

Richardia  africana. — I  have  repeatedly  proved  that  the  best- 
all-round  system  of  growing  this  (the  Arum  Lily)  is  to  let 
the  conns  die  down  during  summer  after  they  have  flowered. 
They  should  now  be  ready  for  repotting,  and  if  done  at  once 
and  treated  rightly,  flowers  may  easily  be  had  from  them 
about  Christmas-time.  Too  often  these  useful  plants  are 
wrongly  treated  when  potted  up.  Shake  out  the  bulbs  from 
the  old  soil,  and  remove  all  small  tubers.  These  can  be  potted 
up,  several  in  an  8-in.,  pot  for  growing  on,  and  the  large  bulbs 
that  will  flower  should  be  placed  one  or  two  in  a  6-in.  pot.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  by  leaving  the  small  bulbs  they  take 
away  a  deal  of  the  nutriment  that  should  go  to  the  flowering 
bulb.  Suitable  compost  consists  of  two  parts  friable  loam  to 
one  each  of  leaf  soil  and  decomposed  manure,  with  some  sharp 
sand  added.  Use  it  in  a  lumpy  state,  and  pot  fairly  firm, 
leaving  the  top  of  the  bulb  protruding  through  the  soil.  Water 
them  in  and  place  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the  frame  closed  and 
shaded  on  hot  days,  with  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  When  growth  is  active  more  air  should  be  given 
gradually  until  well  established,  when  the  lights  may  be  left  off 
entirely,  replacing  them  when  there  is  danger  from  frost. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni. — This  shrub  does  not  appear  at  present 
to  be  used  so  largely  in  gardens  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to- 
be,  probably  because  many  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy ;  it  is,  however,  perfectly  hardy,  though  the 
wood  may  sometimes  get  cut  back  in  winter,  and  at  the  tune 
of  writing  is  one  of  the-  most  conspicuous  shrubs.  As.  a  single 
specimen  it  is  useful  in  the  shrubbery,  but  to  see  it  at  its 
best  a  mass  should,  if  possible,  be  planted.  In.  the  woodland 
here  now,  on  a  gently  sloping  bank,  a.  bed  has  a  pleasing  effect, 
the  bright  red  flowers,  which  are  bo-rue-  in  large  numbers,  being 
particularly  attractive.  We-  find  the  best  way  to-  treat  this 
Fuchsia  is  to  cut  it  down  close  to  the  ground  annually  in  early 
spring ;  a  good  mass  is  then  formed  abo’ t  3  ft.  in  height.  A 
good  top  dressing  after  pruning  will  prove  beneficial.  It  can 
be  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  inserted  at  the  present  time 
in  an,  open  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand,  using 
shallow  boxes,  and  rooting  in  a  cold  frame.  Stand  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  during  winter,  and  plant  out  in  spring. 

Olearia  Haasti.  —Tins  is-  one-  of  the-  best  Ole-arias  for  grow- 
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mg,  in  this  country,  and  although  it  may  get  injured  in-  very- 
severe  winters,  it  has  stood  lie-re-  for  se-ve-ral  seasons-  without 
any  protection.  The-  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  in  such 
profusion  as  to  almost  hide  the  plant,  and  last,  for  a  long 
time,  generally  flowering  through  this  month.  It  is-  also-  in¬ 
teresting  when  out  of  flower,  the  seed  being  very  shoAvy,  espe¬ 
cially  when  seen  in  a  mass.  The  plant  attains  a  height  in.  this 
locality  of  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  One  of  the  most,  desirable  evergreens 
Ave  have. 

Rosa  rubrifolia. — When  one  considers  the  value  of  this  Rose 
it  is  surprising  that  it.  is  not.  more  of  ten  seen,  for  there  are-  feAV 
things  with  prettier  foliage-.  The-  leaves-  are-  glaucous,  tinged 
with  red,  and  the  young  shoots  red,  with  a.  pale-  grey  bloom. 
The  fle-wers  are-  pale  red,  single,  and  not  very  showy,  while 
the-  fruit,  is  a  bright,  red  colour.  This  Rose-  can  be-  used  for 
several  purposes- ;  as-  a  climber  it  is  useful,  being  a.  fast  grower, 
and  also  for  pegging  do-Avn.  Used  in.  this  way  it  is  very  fine, 
and  makes  a,  conspicuous  object.  Avhen,  grown  on  the  front  of 
a  shrubbery,  or  is  allotted  a  bed  to  itself. 

Ceanothus,  Gloire  des  Versailles. —  If  a  warm  Avail  and  a 
well-drained  position  can.  be  found  for  it,  there-  are  few  wall 
shrubs  more  be-autiful  tli-a.ii  this-,  being  of  free-  growth,  with 
pale  blue-  plumes  of  flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  wood  should  be  protected  with  a  mat  in  winter,  and  not 
taken  off  too.  early,  but.  when  this  is  done  a.  light  pruning  may 
be  given,  April  being  the  best  month. 

Bercliemia  race-mo-sa  variegata  is  -another  be-autiful  wall 
plant,  which  deserves  to  be  better  knoAvn.  It  Js-  quite  hardy, 
requiring  but  little  attention,  and  is  one-  o-f  the-  prettiest 
variegated  plants  we  have,  though  a  somewhat  slow  grower. 
If  planted  against  a  red  brick  wall,  it  has  a.  striking  effect. 

All  climbing  plants,  such  as  Roses-,  Honeysuckles,  Polygo¬ 
nums,,  and  the  like-,  should  have  the  young  shoots  tied  in, 
whether  growing  on  pole-s  or  over  pergolas,  and  if  any  sign 
of  milde-w  makes  its.  appearance  means  should  be  taken,  to 
prevent  this  spreading,  as  it.  will  quickly  do-  while  we  are 
experiencing  such  a.  lo-t  of  damp  Ave-ather.  Als-o  keep-  wall 
climbers  nailed  in  for  these,  if  allowed  to  fall  about-  present 
an  untidy  appearance.  Tree®  and  shrubs  and  climbers  are 
generally  looking  extremely  Ave-Il  this  se-ason  and  have-  made 
a  luxuriant  grow®,  owing,  of  course,  to-  the  wet,  but.  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  a  warm  dry  autumn  is  in  store  for  us.,  so-  that, 
the  -wood  may  be  better  enabled  to  ripen.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Garden®,  Elstre-e. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Raspberries.  —  Remove  forthwith  tflio-se  canes  that  have 
borne  fruit  this  summer,  cutting  them  at  the-  ground  le-ve-l,  also 
thinning  out.  the  Ave-aker  shoots  that  may  have  sprung  from 
the  base  since  last  going  over.  The  canes  reserved  for  next 
year’s,  fruiting  should  be  merely  looped  in  a  bit  closer  together. 
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so  that  the  wind  does  not  twist  them  off,  deferring  the  filial 
trimming  until  most  ot  toe  foliage  has  fallen.  Autumn  fruit¬ 
ing  varieties  should  also  be  supported  with  string  o>r  wire,  and 
as:  soon  as  ripening  of  the  fruit  begins  the  nets  must  be  put 
on,  or  the  birds  will  quickly  lessen  the  crop. 

Strawberries.  —  1'fie  late  showery  weather  has  been  all  in 
favour  of  layered  runners,,  quickly  tilling  their  small  pots  with 
loots,  and  the  sooner  the  plants  are  severed  from  thei  mother 
plant  and  set  out  in'  the  quarters  prepared  for  them  the 
better.  11  oval  Sovereign,  no  doubt  the  heaviest'  cropper  up(  to 
date,  being  a  robust  grower,  should  be  given  more  space  than 
other  varieties,  and  where  it  is  intended  to  let  them  stand 
for  two-  or  three  years  they  may  either  be  set  out  21?  ft. 
apart  each  way,  or  half  that  distance  for  the  first  year,  cutting 
out  every  other  plant  after  the  fruit  has  been  cleared  next 
summer.  Water  in  the  plants  should  the  ground  be  any  way 
dry  at.  the  time  of  planting,  and  keep'  all  strings  removed  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  plying  the  flat  hoe  between  them  every 
opportunity.  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de1  Padoue,  two  good 
autumn  fruiters,  must,  be  securely  netted  as  soon  as  the 
berries  begin  to  colour. 

Apples. — The  birds  have  already  begun  on  such  varieties 
as  Lady  Sudeley,  Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Keswick 
Codlin,  therefore  lose  no  time  in  protecting  the  fruit  from 
these  marauders,  or  the  best  of  it  will  be  ruined.  Many  of 
our  espalier  trees  are  crowded  with  fruit,  and  have  been  freely 
thinned,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  standard  trees, 
which  have _ a  thin  crop,  many  of  them.  Such  early  varieties 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  and  .1  uneating  must  not  be 
kept  many  days  after  taken  from  the  trees,  or  the  flavour  will 
be  impaired,;  in  fact,  they  are  never  better  than,  when  eaten 
the  same  day  ;  that  means,  of  course,  must  be  ripe  before  they 
are  gathered. 

Pears. — -Jargonelles  are  scarce  this  season,  but  where  only 
a  few  individual  fruits  are  scattered  they  may  be  covered  with 
a  small  bag  made  of  hexagon  netting ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
by  recent  reports  that,  this  will  be  pretty  general  with  most 
varieties,  though  we  have  a  large  tree  of  Williams  as  a  standard 
carrying  quite  a  heavy  crop,  while  trees  on  walls  present  little 
beside  leaves  in  many  instances,  not  a  mile  away. 

Plums.  -  This  is  another  fruit  scarce  in  most  localities,  so 
the  most  should  be  made  of  the  few  that  are  to  be  found. 
Luckily  we  never  had  a  better  crop  of  old  Greengage,  and  the 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  are  already  sampling  them,  so  1,-in. 
mesh  netting  has  been  put  over  them  as  a  protection,  and  it 
appears  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  saving  a  crop  now  the 
birds  are  so  very  numerous. 

Morello  Cherries. — The  fruits  are  about  fit  for  bottling, 
also  jam  making,  with  us1,  but  the  crop  is  very  thin.  This 
fruit  will  hang  for  some  two  months  from  this  date  in  many 
localities  when  planted  in  a  northern  aspect,  but  here  we 
cannot  keep  them  after  about  the  middle  of  September.  In 
removing  them  from  the  trees  a.  knife  or  pair  of  scissors  should 
be  used,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  them 
when  required  for  bottling,  as  they  are  so  easily  bruised  when 
fully  ripe,  which  they  must  be  for  this  purpose.  Naturally, 
the,  finest  fruit  should  be  selected,  and,  above  all,  a  dry  day 
must  be  chosen  for  the  job.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Hardy  Fern  Garden. 

Although  the  weather  conditions  of  the  current  season  have 
seriously  militated  against  many  garden  plants  and  crops,  yet, 
as  there  is  no  evil  in  one  direction  without  a  corresponding  set¬ 
off  in  another,  it  thus  happens  that  the-  subject  of  these  remarks 
has  immensely  benefited  by  the  cool  weather  and  the  copious 
rainfall.  In  town  gardens,  more  especially,  this  is  very  notice¬ 
able.  Normally,  the  Athyriums  or  Lady  Ferns,  for  instance, 
at  this  season  are  usually  one  of  glories  faded  and  gone ;  for, 
although  the  species,  and  varieties  of  this,  beautifuf  Fern,  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  a  radical  sense,  the  aerial  parts  are  not 


able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  diying  winds  or  droughty 
weather ;  hence  the  fronds — always  fragile  and  succulent — 
soon  succumb  to  these  latter  conditions,  lose  their  colour  and 
freshness,  and  consequently  become  rather  mere  memories  than 
bright,  useful,  and  verdant  objects  of  the  well-kept  garden. 

This  year,  however,  the  season  has  been  an  ideal  one  for 
British  Ferns,  their  growth,  vigour,  and  general  healthy 
appearance  quite  approximating  to  the;  luxuriance  of  Nature 
at  her  best.  But,  beautiful  as  the  species  are  in  the  glens, 
on  the  mountains,  by  the  shady  lane,  in  the  spray  of  the 
cascade,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  the  specialist  only 
tolerates  them  for  the  finer  forms  which  have  resulted  from 
them.  The  Fern  lover,  therefore,  like  his  brother  florist,  would 
no  more  think  of  devoting  his  always  limited  area  of  garden 
ground  to  the  culture  of  normal  types  than  the  latter  would 
consent  to  grow  only  the  original  representatives  of  his  Roses, 
his  Carnations,  or  his  Chrysanthemums1.  This  may  not  be 
Nature  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  good  horticultural  practice — 
a  garden  being  a  place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  spe¬ 
cialities,  Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  to  confine,  oneself 
to>  common  fornqs,  when  varieties — numerous  and  beautiful — 
are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

In  the  genus  Athyrium  we  have  good,  symmetrical,  robust 
forms,  as  well  as  dwarf  varieties.  A.  Filix-foemina  cristatum 
is  a  handsome  tasselled  Fern  which  alone  has  a  numerous 
progeny.  These  are  all  crested,  tasselled,  or  sub-divided  in 
various  ways,,  and  each  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  a 
varietal  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  elegant  feathery  forms  known 
as  plumosums,  whose  chief  merits  and  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  are  their  delicate  cuttings  and  fine  division. 

Here  also  there  is  much  room  for  variation  both  as  to  frond 
appearance,  and  lace-like  division  ;  some  are  superb  in  that 
direction,  and  one  at  least  is  quinquepinnate,  or  divided  to  the 
fifth  degree,  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  delicacy  of  cutting  is 
well  maintained  even  in  the  open  border. 

The  soft  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum  angulare)  and  their 
varieties,  are  admirably  adapted  for  outdoor  culture.  They 
are  exceedingly  robust  of  habit,  and  when  well  established 
make  a,  grand  show  winter  or  summer.  The  divisions  of  the 
pinnae  are  cut  and  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Lady 
Ferns ;  in  fact,  they  are  more  densely  feathery,  and,  in  many 
cases,,  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  are  so  minute  and  delicate 
that  no  exotic  Fern  (except,  perhaps,  Todea,  superba,  and  that, 
is  utterly  impracticable  for  the  outdoor  fernery)  can  compare 
with  them.  The  varieties  of  the  soft  Shield  Fern,  are  profuse. 
Mr.  Lowe,  divides  them  into  twenty-eight  sections.  Nearly 
all  these  are  suitable  for  garden  culture,  and,  given  a  con¬ 
genial  compost  and  plenty  of  water,  prodigious  specimens  may 
be  assured.  The  Mate  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas),  or,  rather,  its1 
many  tasselled  forms,  is  sure  to  find  a.' place  in  every  rockery. 
L.  F.-mas  cristata  is  often  called,  and  worthily,  too,,  the  “  King” 
of  the  Male  Ferns. 

Many  fine  varieties  of  Lastrea.  exist,  and  are  worth  attention. 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  or  the  Hart’s-tongue,  is,  easily  recog¬ 
nisable  as  a  species,  but  when  some  of  its  varieties — as  has 
been  shown  recent!}' — are  taken,  into  account,  it  requires  an 
expert  to  detect  their  origin.  However,  it  is  not  my  intention 
in,  these  notes  to  specialise — a,  visit  to  Kew  will  enable  anyone 
to  do  that  in  a  broad  and  distinctive  manner.  I  merely  desire 
to  point  out  that  the  larger  and  more  robust  varieties  are  well 
adapted  for  town  and  suburban  gardens.  There  are,  however, 
two  positions  which  should  be  avoided,  viz.,  a  full  southern 
exposure  and  the  dense  shade  of  trees. 

Ferns,  like  most  other  plants,  love  light ;  it  hardens  their 
tissues;,  enhances  their  colour,  and  renders  them  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  weather  fluctuations,.  Ferns,  too,  like  flowering 
plants,  prefer  a,  good  compost.  Once,,  however,  the  fernery  is 
properly  constructed,  it  will  require  little  further  attention 
beyond  an  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf-soil  or  thoroughly  de¬ 
cayed  old  hot-bed  manure.  One  other  proviso — copious  supply 
of  water,  for  it  does  not  often  barmen  in  southern  districts 
that  Nature  comes  to  the  rescue  of  British  Ferns. 

Acton,  W.  C.  B.  Green. 
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Messrs.  Dicksons’  Nurseries,  Chester. 

( Concluded  from  page  696.) 

Last  -week  we  devoted  our  space  to  an  account  of  the  outdoor 
departments  of  this  extensive  nursery.  On  this  occasion  we 
purpose  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  hothouses  and  what  we 
saw  in  them. 

Glasshouses. 

The  first  house  entered  was  chiefly  filled  with  seedling 
tuberous  Begonias  for  bedding  purposes.  The  seedlings  had, 
of  course,  been  subjected  to*  selection  before  being  potted,  so 
that  we  looked  upon  a  houseful  of  plants  of  a.  highly  meri¬ 
torious  character.  The  central  area  of  the  house  was  occupied 
with  scarlet  and  crimson-coloured  flowers,  the  plants  being 
compact  and  bushy,  and  carrying  their  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.  At  one  end  of  the  house,  and  in  the  house  adjoining, 
were^  batches  of  white,  yellow,  and  pink  varieties,  which  had 
also  been,  subjected  to  the  weeding-out  process,  and  therefore 
represented  superior  strains  well  suited  for  outdoor  culture. 

A  quantity  of  Cannas  was  in  full  bloom,  representing  named 
varieties  and  seedlings. 

The  sides  of  the  next  ^structure  we  passed  through  were 
occupied  with  Tomatos  of  the  varieties  Early  Empress  and 
Crimson  King,  carrying  a,  fine  crop  of  fruit.  This  house  in 
the*  early  part  of  the  year  was  occupied  with  bedding  plants. 

At  one  end  of  the  next  house  were  a  few  useful  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Calanthes,  Oncidiums,  and 
Coelogynes,  at  present  making  or  maturing  their  growth.  The 
chief  varieties  of  Ferns  are  located  in  this  house,  and  the  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  kinds  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  house.  Amongst  others,  we  noted  Adiantum  far- 
leyense,  A.  Pacottii,  0.  macrophvllum,  and  A.  cuneatum ;  also 
Gymnogrammes,  species,  of  Pteris  and  Davallia  bull  at  a  in 
variety.  Some  of  these  latter  were  made  up  into  the  popular 
Fem  balls,  frogs,  and  other  animals.  Other  useful  Ferns  were 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  N.  exaltata,  N.  rufescens., 
Blechnum  occidentale,  found  very  useful  here;  Osmunda 
regalis  palustris-,  and  the  new  Pteris  metallica,  which  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  21st  last.  Useful  forms  of  Asparagus  were  A.  plumosus, 
A.  p.  nanus,  and  A.  Sprengeri.  A  number  of  the  more  useful 
Selaginellas  are  also  grown. 

The  next  house  visited  was  devoted  to  Palms,  consisting  ot 
the  more  useful  species,  such  as  Iventia.  belmoreana,  K.  fos- 
teriana,  Areca  lutescens,  Latania  borbonica,  Cocos  weddeliana. 
and  Phoenix  rupicola.  All  of  the  above  are  required  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  indoor  decoration  and  other  purposes  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  are  consequently  in  much  request.  Smaller 
quantities  of  Corypha  australis  and  "V  erschaffeltia,  splendida 
are  grown.  The  shelves  round  the  sides  of  this  same  house 
were  occupied  with  such  useful  subjects  a.s  Aspidistras,  Ophio- 
pogan  Jaburan  variegatus,  Gardenia  intermedia,  and  G.  florida,. 
Here,  too,  we*  noted  the  strange  orange  and  blue  flowered  plant 
Strelitzia  Reginae.  Bouvardias  and  Cyclamen  are  grown  in 
some  quantity  in  frames. 

Crotons  are  still  in  much  request,  and  a  house  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  collection  of  fifty  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  At  the  far  end  of  the  house  were  quantities  of  the  useful 
Caladium  argyrites*  and  fifty  varieties  of  the  larger-leaved 
sorts,  these  being  still  in  good  growth  and  highly  coloured. 
Here,  too*,  were  batches  of  Pandanus  Veitehi,  Dracaena  Mayi, 
D.  elegantissima,  D.  indivisa,,  D.  angustifolia,  and  D.  congesta, 
Aralias  are  also*  well  done,  including  A.  Veitehi  gracillima,  A. 
elegantissima  and  A.  filicifolia.  The  last  name  means  Fern- 
leaved,  and  the  twice-divided  leaves  very  much  resemble  those 
of  a  Fern.  Ixoras  are  also  grown  here  in  some  quantity. 

The  popular  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Tumford  Hall 
are  also  grown  to  excellent  purpose.  Hybrid  Streptoearpus 
have  also  given  a  good  account  of  themselves,  and  Gesnera. 
refulgens  is  making  good  growth.  The  foliage  of  Strobilanthes 
dyerianus  was  wonderfully  liigldy  coloured.  Underneath  the 
!  benches  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  wa.s  diffusing  its:  grateful 


aroma,  through  the  house,  and  Schubert  ia  grandiflora  will  very 
soon  be  doing  the  same  with  its  fragrant  flowers.  Numerous 
climbers  are  situated  in  this  house,  including  Dippladenias, 
Allamandas,  Cissus  discolor,  Stephanotis,  Gloriosa,  and  other 
subjects, 

A  large  and  cool  house  was  devoted  to  different  types  of 
Pelargoniums,  including  the  best  of  the  Ivy-leaved  varieties, 
such  as  Baden  Powell.  Leopard,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  The 
King,  and  Resplendens.  All  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new 
varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  worth  growing  are  kept  in 
stock.  Decorative  varieties  of  Pelargoniums'  are  also  grown 
to  the  extent  of  1,200  or  1,500.  The  Pearl  is  considered  the 
best  white.  Other  subjects  we  noted  were  Fuchsias,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Lilium  auratum,  L.  Harrisi,  L.  speciosum,  I,,  s.  rub  rum. 
and  others. 

Farm  Seed  Warehouse,  etc. 

After  inspecting  the  nurseries  we  were  conducted  to*  the  farm 
seed  warehouses,  situated  against  the  wall  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Chester,  the  walls  being  still  standing  round  the  city.  We  may 


Dianthus  neolectus.  Seep.  7i3. 


say,  however,  that  these  walls  are  situated  close  to  the  Roman 
foundations  rather  than  upon  them.  When  the  cellar  of  the 
warehouse  was  formed,  the  workmen  came  upon  a.  portion  of 
the  old  Roman  wall  in  perfect  condition,  and  this  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  It.  is  considerably  below  the  present  level  of  the  city, 
but  then  we*  must  remember  that  it  was  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  ancient  moat,  which  was*  partly  cleaned  out  during'  the 
making  of  this  cellar,  when  many  dressed  stones  were  found 
bearing  the  marks*  of  the  Roman  chisels  still  upon  them.  This 
was  certainly  sufficiently  interesting  to  us,  and  to  many  others. 
Laro-e  numbers  of  Americans  come  to  visit  the  ancient  city  of 

O 

Chester. 

The  present  is  the  slackest*  period  of  the  year  in  the  ware¬ 
houses.  ;  nevertheless,  we  had  a  look  through  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  where  ample  machinery  is'  kept  for  cleaning  the 
various  kinds  of  seeds  in  their  season.  The  machinery  in  some 
of  the  departments  is  driven,  by  electric  power.  We  noted 
the  complicated  character  of  the*  machines*  used  for  cleaning 
such  fluffy  seeds  as  Foxtail  and  Cocksfoot  grasses.  Two  gas 
engines  as  well  as  one  electric  motor  are  used  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises,  the  former  being  for  lifting  the  sacks  of  seeds  and  various 
grain  from  the  ground  level  up  to  the*  farthest  lofts  of  the 
very  high  warehouse. 
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In  passing  through  the  house  we  noted  Dicksons’  Daisy  Der- 
stro-yer,  in  the  form  of  a.  white  salt,  which  proves'  very  effective 
in  eradicating  Daisies  and  fertilising  the  grass.  There  are  no¬ 
tes  s  than  five-  flatsi  in  this  warehouse,  and  in  each  of  them  is  a 
different  set  of  men  for  the  various  operations  of  seed  cleaning 
and  seed  storing.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  are  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

We  also  passed  through  the  agricultural  department  for 
implements,  noting  a  great  variety  of  machinery.  In  the 
garden  department'  for  implements'  and  machinery  we  noted 
mewing  machines  in  great  variety,  also1  forks,  spades,  and 
primers  of  all  sorts,  including  tree  primers.  The  walls  of 
another  room  arei  pigeon-holed  for  the  reception  of  packets  of 
seed,  ready  filled  for  the  execution  of  orders. 

The  Daffodil  bulbs  grown  in  the  nurseries  here  are  already 
in  their  various  bins,  ready  to>  be  supplied  to-  the  customers  of 
the  firm.  It  is  interesting  to-  note  that  this  firm  is  responsible 
for  securing  that  splendid  Daffodil,  Sir  AYatkin,  from  oblivion 
in  a.  Welsh  garden  about  sixteen  years-  ago.  It  is  still  the 
best  cf  its  class  for  general  culture,  and  succeeds  as  well  here  as. 
it-  did  when  first  sent  out.  We  may  state,  however,  that  it  is 
accorded  fresh  ground  every  year. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the-  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Bredia  hirsuta. 

A  small  shrub,  naturally  attaining  a-  height  of  2  ft.  to  3  ft., 
which,  however,  owing  to-  its  propensity  of  flowering  freely  in  a 
small  state,  is  most  frequently  to  be-  seen  on  greenhouse  stages 
as  plants  varying  from  6  in.  to  15  in.  high.  Its  slender  branches 
and  petioles  are  of  a  red-brown  colour,  finely  pubescent,  and 
clothed  with  spreading  bristly  red  hairs,  directly  contrasting 
with  the  vestit-ure  of  white  bristly  hairs  on  the  leaves.  The 
dark  green  leaves  are  2  in.  to  1  in.  long  and  pale  bluish-green 
on  under  surface'.  Tim  pale-  rose-coloured  flowers,  |-  in.  in 
diameter,  are  very  freely  produced  in  terminal  lax  panicles. 
Native  of  Japan. 

Tacsonia  Van-volxemii. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of  summer-flowering 
climbing  plants  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Amongst  its 
virtues  are  its  easy  culture,  rapid  growth  and  prolonged  flower¬ 
ing  season.  Where-  it  can  be  allowed  to,  it  speedily  attains  a 
height  of  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  main  stems  branch  profusely, 
giving  a  light  drapery  of  slender  branches,  clothed  with  three- 
lobed  leaves,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  producing  freely  bri  ght 
red  flowers.  The  individual  flower  is  from  5  in.  to  7  in.  across, 
and  produced  singly.  Native  o-f  Colombia. 

Watsonia  Meriana,  var.  0.  Brienj. 

This  handsome  iridaceous  plant,  generally  known  under  the 
varietal  name  of  Ardemei,  is  an  improved  form  of  AY.  M.  iridi- 
folia.  Leaves,  Iris-like,  or  broadly  lanceolate,  2|-  ft.  long. 
Stem,  3  ft.  long,  the  upper  portion  producing  two-  ranks  of 
pure  white,  waxy,  funnel-shaped  flowers.  Small  clumps  in 
6  in.  or  8  in.  pots  are  very  useful  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
though  somewhat  formal,  the  flowers  are,  in  floral  decorations, 
rather  artistic,  providing  they  have  added  to  them  some  light 
airy  greenery. 

Bravoa  geminiflora. 

Though  hardy  in  sheltered  positions,  this  Amaryllid  is 
essentially  a  pot  plant,  and,  as  such,  succeeds  best  when 
accorded  frame  treatment,  until  it  comes  into-  flower,  when  it 
will  form  a-  desirable  adjunct  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
greenhouse.  Leaves,  linear,  ensiferm,  from  amongst  which 
arises  an  erect  flower-stalk  some  18  in.  high,  bearing  on  its 
upper  portion  orange-coloured  flowers,  usually  in  pairs-,  tubular 
in  conformation,  and  drooping  in  habit.  Native  of  Mexico. 

Erythrina  hmneana  (syn.  E.  Humei). 

A  robust  species-,  having  a  stout,  gouty,  erect  stem  10  ft.  or 
more  high,  according  to  age,  terminating  in  a  round  head 
of  closely  inserted  branches,  clothed  with  termite  leaves,  and 


producing  erect  terminal  flower-spikes.  The  flowers,  11  in. 
loim,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  erect  standard,  the  sides  of 
which  are  folded,  only  opening  a  little  at  its  apical  extremity, 
whilst  the  minute  wings  and  keel  are  liid  by  its  base. 

Described  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  as  E.  caffra,  this 
forms  a  handsome  plant,  in  an  intermediate  house,  when 
crowned  by  its  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  Native  of 
South  Africa, 

Veronica  subsessilis. 

Considered  by  some  as  a.  Japanese  variety  of  the  European 
V.  longifo-lia,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  it  is  at  Kew 
accorded  specific  rank.  Let  it-s  botanical  characters  be  what 
they  may,  its  position  as  a  useful  garden  plant  is  assured,  the 
effect  produced  by  it  in  beds  being  very  desirable.  A  her¬ 
baceous  plant  about  18  in.  high,  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  deeply 
serrated  leaves,  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  deep  green  on  upper  and 
light  green  on  under  surface,  narrowed  at  base  into  a  short, 
broad  petiole.  Inflorescence,  terminal  and  axillary,  of  usually 
five-  to  seven  spikes,  each  6  in.  to  10  in.  long,  on  a  single- 
stemmed  plant.  Those  spike-like  racemes  are-  cylindrical  and 
densely  set-  with  blue  flowers,  suffused  with  lighter-colouied 
striations,  the  throat  of  which  has  a  well-defined  circle  o-f  white 
hairs. 

Gilia  coronopifolia, 

A  conspicuous  herbaceous  plant  which,  from  a  short,  stout 
root-stock  produces  a  tuft  of  erect-  slender  branches  18  in.  to 
2  ft.  high.  The  leaves,  which  are  frequently  produced  in 
threes  so  closely  together  as  to  appear  whorled,  are  about  \  in. 
long,  imparpinnate,  of  nine  to  eleven  very  slender  segments. 
Terminating  the  plant  is  a  branched  raceme,  the  main  axis 
giving  rise  to  axillary  peduncles,  bearing  three  shortly  pe-dice- 
late-d  flowers-  Flowers  tubular,  about  1  in.  long,  coral-red 
externally  and  white  internally,  the  inner  face  being  streaked 
with  deeper-coloured  or  crimson  streaks  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  limb.  This  is  a  showy  herbaceous  plant  which  will  give 
great  satisfaction. 

Pentstemon  campanulata  alba. 

A  showy,  whitet-flowere-d  variety,  which,  being  of  a  different 
habit  to  I1,  barbatus,  would  associate  well  with  it.  It  forms  a 
branching  plant  about  18  in.  high,  with  linear  lucid-green 
leaves.  The  white  tubular  flowers  are  fully  1  in.  long,  pro¬ 
duced  in  twos  or  threes  on  axillary  ascending  peduncles,  giving 
rise  to  a  spike-like  inflorescence  which  is  both  graceful  and 
attractive. 

Hypericum  hookerianum. 

A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  whose  graceful  habit,  florifer- 
ousness,  and  large  showy  yellow  flowers  give  it  rank  amongst 
the  very  best  of  present  hardy  flowering  shrub®.  The  bright 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  corymbs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches. 


Olearia  Haastii. 

AYhat-  a  fine  hardy  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shrub  from 
New  Zealand  this  is- !  It  was  introduced  by  the  great  Veitchian 
establishment,  a  firm  that  lias  done- — and  is  doing — so  much 
to  enrich  our  gardens  with  beautiful  shrubs.  It  received  a 
First-class-  Certificate  when  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  James 
A’ e-itch  and  Sons  on  August  6th,  1873. 

Having  a  quiet  and  enjoyable  walk  recently  through  Raven s- 
court  Park,  Hammersmith,  one  of  the  best  and  most  prettih 
kept  of  the  smaller  parks  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council,  1  was  charmed  to-  see  its  free  and  most-  effectrv  t 
use  by  Mr.  AY.  B.  Gingell,  the  courteous  and  capable  superin¬ 
tendent-  here.  AYhat-  a  delicious  smell  Olearia  Haastii  has ! 
No  two  people  are  alike  in  their  descriptions  of  colour  and 
fragrance,  but-  I  would  compare  the  perfume  o-f  the  snui 
under  notice  to  honey.  It  is  a  shrub  that  deserves  more 
generous  planting. 

Chiswick. 
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Gladiolus  Fire  King. 

Several  species  and  hybrids  of  Gladiolus  are  grown,  in  gardens 
under  the  general  term  of  early  flowering  Gladioli,  and  prove 
useful  here  for  garden  decoration  or  cut-flower  purposes.  Very 
frequently  they  are  grown  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the 
oreenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  there  is  an  impression  that 
they  are  less  hardy  than  they  really  are.  They  can,  however, 
be  cultivated  in  the  open  with  as  great  facility  as  the  later- 
flowering  Gandavensis  strain,  and  other  large  flowering  types. 

The  variety  Fire  King  is  notable  for  its  size  and  colour  even 
amongst  thes-e  early  flowering  types.  The  general  colour  of 
the  segments  is  bright  orange-scarlet,  with  a  crimson  band 
upon  each  of  the  three  lower  segments,  enclosing  a  blotch  that 
shades  from  purple  into  white.  These  blotches  ar  e  of  frequent 
occurrence  amongst  tire  early  flowering  Gladioli,  and  give  the 
flowers,  as  a  rule,  a  bright  and  sparkling  appearance.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  three  sprays  of  bloom  of  this 
variety  selected  from  a  large  collection  grown  by 
Messrs.  Ban-  and  Son  in  their  nurseries  at  Ditton 
Hill,  Suirey,  and  shown  by  them  at  Regent’s  Park  on 
July  4th  last.  _ 

Dianthus  neglectus. 

The  genus  Dianthus  is  a  veiy  large  one,  and  in¬ 
cludes  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  beauty,  relatively  few  of  them 
receive  that  recognition  in  gardens  which  they  de¬ 
serve.  About  300  have  been  described  by  botanists, 
so  that  the  larger  proportion  of  them  represents  the 
neglect  to  which  the  Pinks  generally  are  subjected. 

A  "Carnation  and  Pink  garden  might  indeed  be  en¬ 
tirely  furnished  or  planted  with  the  species  of  Dian¬ 
thus  alone,  and  the  collection  would  certainly  form  a 
pretty  and  interesting  one.  We  throw  out  this  hint 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  looking  around  for 
some  class  of  plant  of  which  to  make  a  hobby.  A 
large  number  of  them,  including  the  Carnation  and 
the  Pink  of  the  florist.,  are  found  in  Europe. ;  that 
is,  the  wild  types  of  those  plants.  The  plant  under 
notice  is  also  a  European  species,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  differs  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  species. 

The  leaves  are  dark  green,  instead  of  being’  glaucous, 
as  is  most  usually  the  case.  They  are  linear,  and 
form  compact  tufts,  from  which  the  short  stems  arise. 

The  stems  are  only  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  furnished  with 
a  few  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  solitary  flower,  that 
is  relatively  large  for  so  small  a  plant.  A  well- 
furnished  plant  is  a  decided  ornament  on  a.  rockery. 

Tire  wedge-shaped  petals  are  all  a  deep  rose-red  and 
merely  toothed  at  the  outer  end,  not.  fringed,  as  in  the  common 
garden  Pink.  Altogether,  then,  this  species  possesses  great 
distinctness,  and  also  a  beautiful  appearance,  which  recom¬ 
mends  it  for  more  general  culture  in  the  rock  garden. 


Ostrowskia  magnifies. 

This  is  a  giant-flowered  Campanula,  for  such  it  may  be 
termed,  its.  stature,  especially  the  size  of  its  flowers,  being 
“  titanic,”  whilst  the  difference  ’twixt  it  and  Campanula  is 
trifling,  chiefly  depending  upon  its  whorled  leaves,  the 
numerous  divisions  of  its  calyx  and  corolla,  (there  being  seven 
lobes  of  each),  and  the  extra  number  of  dehiscing  pores  of  the 
capsule.  It  forms,  an  erect,  glabrous,  herb  3  ft.  to.  5  ft.  high, 
suitable  either  for  rock  garden  or  warm  position  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border.  Terminating  the  stout  terete  stem  are  four  to 
six  flowers,  borne  in  a  corymbifomi  raceme ;  these  are  broadly 
bell-shaped,  the  limb  being  comparatively  short,  seven-lobed, 
each  lobe  being  traversed  by  five  nearly  parallel  purplish  lines, 
the  rest  of  the  flower  being  pale  lilac.  The  calyx  lobes,  nearly 
equalling  the  corolla  in  length,  are  linear  lanceolate,  and  arise 
from  a  turbinate  much  and  deeply  grooved  ovary.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  Asia,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Regel,  a  collector 
who  has  vastly  enriched  our  gardens  with  beautiful  plants. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Mr.  H  M.  Bradley's  Nurseries. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  intelligent  application  and  work,  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience,  is  afforded  by  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  II.  M.  Bradley,  at  Peterborough.  Five  years 
ago  this  piece  of  land  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Bradley  when  he 
determined  to  add  a.  nursery  to  his  growing  business  as  a  seeds¬ 
man,  experience  having  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  the 
extension.  It  was.  then  in  a  wild,  rough  state,  and  when  taken 
over  absolutely  everything  had  to  be  done  from  the  beginning, 
much  as.  though  it  were  a  piece  of  South  African  veldt  or 
prairie  of  the  Far  West,  although  it  is  situated  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Its  appearance  the  other  day,  when  we  had  a  walk  round  it, 


Gladiolus  Fire  King. 

denoted  nothing  whatever  of  its  primitive  condition.  It  is 
now  a  highly  cultivated,  well  ordered,  and  prolific  garden,  over¬ 
flowing  with  beautiful  flower-life  in  its  proper  season.  Con¬ 
spicuous.  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  the  space  set  apart  for 
Carnations,  which  Mr.  Bradley  is  particularly  interested  in,  and 
in  which  he  has  been  most  successful,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  prizes  he  has  taken  at  shows  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  Amongst  the  new  varieties  to  which  our  attention 
was  drawn  was  the  “  Saxon,”  a  bloom  of  a  veiy  delicate  yellow 
shade ;  also,  the  T.  Henson,  a  beautiful  yellow,  fringed  with  a 
light  crimson.  A  lovely  pure  white  (Lady  White)  was  veiy 
abundant,  and  a  cerise-coloured  bloom  of  a  perfect  shade,  which 
has  been  named  Cerise,  was  in  particularly  generous  quantity 
and  healthy  condition.  This  is.  a  veiy  hardy  variety  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  free-flowering  qualities.  A  sulphur-coloured 
flower  with  a.  rich  pink  edge  (Duke  of  Clarence)  and  one  of 
a  paler  sulphur  tint,  fringed  with  deep  red  (J.  P.  Brown),  next 
claimed  attention,  and  were  a  few  of  the  newest  among  the 
many  new  and  old  varieties  of  this  very  varied  flower  which 
was  growing  in  such  profusion  all  around. 

Passing  through  the  houses  containing  tree  Carnations  and 
Clematis,  we  came  to  the  field  of  Roses.  The  queen  of  flowers 
was  here  in  almost  all  varieties  and  in  all  stages  of  growth  and 
bloom.  The  soil  appears  to  be  particularly  suited  tc  tlie  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  Rose,  and  Mr.  Bradley  this  season  has  had  more 
than  ordinary  success  in  this  section,  notwithstanding  tire 
vagaries  of  the  weather.  Among  the  new  sorts  that  call  for 
special  mention  we  noted  a  new  bush  Rose,  Rosa  wichuriana 
rubra,  single  variety,  and  the  Auguste  Barbier,  bearing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  diminutive  red  flower  of  perfect  shape,  which  is  coming 
much  into  demand.  Alberic  Barbier  is  a.  very  handsome  white 
variety,  and  Rein©  Andre,  a  particularly  pretty  pink. 

A  large,  showy  bloom  of  a  deep  pink  colour  is  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Grant,  of  which  at  present  there  is  a  very  fine  show.  The 
coming  Rose  for  next  year,  the  Dorothy  Perkins,  is  having 
special  attention  paid  to-  it  in  this,  nursery,  and  is  expected  to 
go  oft'  well.  Lady  Battersea  is  a  flower  of  a.  deep  pink  shade, 
with  a.  veiy  long  bud,  and  Lady  Roberts  blooms  a.  lovely  tinted 
yellow.  A  large,  very  free-b-looming  Rose,  Ben  Cant,  looked 
very  well  in  its  rich  crimson,  while  near  by,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant, 
a  Tea.  Rose  of  light  red  hue,  displayed  a  bountiful  wealth  of 
maturing  flowers. 

A  considerable  space  was  here  set  out.  with  Briers  for  bud¬ 
ding.  These  are  coming  well  through  the  budding  season,  and 
look  promising  enough.  Adjoining  is  a.  good  show  of  maidens, 
from  which  a.  very  good  crop  has  been  obtained  this  season. 

A  plot  containing  a.  large  number  of  seedling  Pinks,  and 
Picotees  was.  next  visited,  from  which,  on  crossing  the  exten¬ 
sive  Strawberry  beds,  the  tract  devoted  to  Plum  trees,  etc.,  we 
reached  the  imposing  crop  of  Tomato  plants  growing  in,  the 
open,  and  covering  a  piece  of  land  of  over"  two-  acres.  They 
are  all  bearing  remarkably  well,  and  promise  good  large  fruit.. 
Most  of  the  plants  already  have  the  third  bunch  in  the  setting 
stao’e,  and,  given  ordinary  good  fortune,  the  harvest  will  be  a 
rich  one.  These  Tomato  plants  (most  of  which  are  Holmes 
Supreme)  were  all  grown  singly  in  pots. 

Among  a  number  of  varieties  of  Potato®  we  observed,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  was  directed  to  a  new  one — Earl  Roberts. 
This  was  very  latei  planted — not  until  the  end  of  May,  in 
fact — but  it  is  very  well  up,  and  great  things  are  expected  of 
it.  It  is  claimed  to  be  exceptionally  prolific,  to  cook  well 
right  through  the  year,  and  to  possess  a  pure  white  flesh  and 
a  good  flavour. 

Some  beds:  0f  Sweet  Peas,  of  fifty  different  varieties,  which 
had  been  once  robbed  of  their  bloom,  were  getting  well  on 
towards  a  second  crop,  and  looked  almost  as  though  they  had 
never  before  been  in  bloom  at  all.  As  we  came  away  we  were 
attracted  by  the:  remains,  of  what  a  little  time  back  must  have 
presented  a  very  beautiful  sight — some  clumps  of  a  new  tree 
Lupin,  Snow  Queen.  This  was  almost  over,  as  it  is  a.t  its 
best  in  June,  when  its  light  feathery  white  bloom  is  very 
useful  for  cutting'  for  church  decoration  and  similar  purposes. 

Mr.  Bradley  does  a.  very  considerable  trade  in  cut.  flowers., 
and  finds  that  by  paying  proper  attention  to  it,  studying  its 
peculiar  needs,  proper  packing,  and  so.  forth,  he  can.  make  it 
pay.  He  has  lately  erected  a  new  shed  for  this  department, 
a.  substantially  built  and  roofed  brick  building,  where  a  number 
of  deft-fingered  damsels,  are  employed,  packing  and  making' 
up  into,  wreaths,  bouquets,  button-holes,  etc.,  for  dispatch  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


Notes  on  a  Private  Garden. 

By  a  Journeyman. 

II. 

( Continued  from  page  678.) 

With  the  genial  Editor’s  permission  I  will  continue  my  re-¬ 
marks.  The  large-  flower-garden  comprises  thirty-four  beds. 
Every  individual  bed  has  a  margin  of  Boxwood,  15  in.  wide. 
To  relay  this  Box,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  three  rows  of  it.  to 
have  the  width  desired.  Begonias  are  very  much  used,  and 
beds  of  them  in  their  different  colours,  with  dot  plants  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  Ricinus  Gibson.ii,  and  a.  groundwork  of  the 
popular  variegated  grass, 

Other  beds-  are  composed  of  the  various  bedding  Geraniums, 
Calceolarias,  Antirrhinums,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Lobelias, 


Echeverias,  Ageratum,  Violas  and  Nasturtiums,  being  utilised 
for  edging  purposes.  With  the  pyramid  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums, 
Eucalyptus  Globulus.,  Dracaena  indivisa,  Fuchsias,  Aral i as  in¬ 
terspersed  through  the  beds,  give  it.  quite  a  sub-tropical  appear¬ 
ance,  The  minor  flower-gardens  are  made  up  of  Gladioli  and 
a  groundwork  of  Violas ;  Liliums  and  Saponaria  calabrica  to 
hide  the  bare  stems.  Ribbon  borders  and  odd  beds  excel  them¬ 
selves  with  some  of  that  stuff  alluded  to,  with  the  addition  of 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Hollyhocks  and  Nicotiana  affinis,  and 
N.  macrophylla  gigantea.  The  latter  Tobacco  plant  grows  to 
an  exceptional  she.  A  novel  bed  is  the  “  Blue  ”  one,  made 
up  of  Lobelia,  Salvia  patens,  Heliotrope,  and  Ricinus.  The 
collection  of  Carnations  does  not  include  much ;  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Mrs.  Muir,  Raby  Castle,  and  Redbraes  are  most  eminent 
and  useful. 

Roses  are  a  chief  feature  here ;  some  good  buds  of  the  H.  P. 
presently  are  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Frau  Karl  Drusehki,  Victor 
Verdier,  Rosslyn,  Gloire  Lyonaise,  Lawrence  Allan,  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Garden  Favourite,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs..  John  Laing, 
and  General  Jacqueminot,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Tea.  Roses  make 
themselves  known  also.  A  chain  is  in  formation  with  Crimson 
Rambler.  Standard  and  climbing  varieties- are  unexcelled  for 
splendour.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  Roses  are  used  for  forc¬ 
ing,  to  supply  a  profusion  of  bloom  without  a.  break  throughout 
the  year. 

Some  herbaceous  plants  in  flower  are  Inula  ensifolia,  Cen- 
taurea  orientalis,  Campanula  grandis,  also-  C.  persicifolia 
grandiflora  alba.,  but  an  improvement  of  the  latter  one  is 
Moorheimii,  our  “  G.  W.”  plate  last.  week.  Sidaleea.  Listeri, 
Asters,  Iberis  correaefolia,  Static©  latifolia,  Valeriana  officinalis. 
Eryngium  giganteum,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums,  Japanese 
Irises,  Gypsophila,  Heuchera  alba,  and  the  Burning  Bush  would 
be  the  trump  of  the  border.  I  have  only  made-  detail  of  the 
general  stuff,  exempting  myself  from  describing  the  innumer¬ 
able  borders  of  flowers,  vases,  etc.,  which  go  together  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  garden. 

The  cheap  and  effective  annuals,  and  their  culture,  simplicity 
in  itself,  growing  in  almost  any  soil  or  aspect,  include  Coreopsis, 
Candytuft,  Malope,  Linaria,  Mignonette,  Godetia.  and  Centaurea 
odorat.a  margaritacea,  which  are  suitable  for  any  decorative 
use.  Coreopsis  is  an  ideal  annual  for  dinner-table  work.  Two 
half-hardy  annuals  for  effect  are  Salpiglossis  and  Nemesia. 
Early  Chrysanthemums  do  not  flower,  requiring  to  be  lifted 
in  October  to  flower  indoors.  Everlastings  are  grown  for  their 
use  in  winter.  Acroclinium,  Rhodanthes,  Heliclnysum,  and 
Physalis  Franchetti  do  well  when  cut  and  dried.  Prominent 
in  the  rockery  among  the  alpine  plants  is  Osmunda  regalis. 


Cassia  corymbosa. 

We  find  this  plant  a.  most  useful  subject  just  now,  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  and  treated  as  a  pillar  plant, 
though,  in  our  case,  we  have  it  thriving  out  of  doors,  flowering 
well.  There  is  also  a  line  plant  that  has  stood  outside  several 
years  at  Sidbury  Manor,  near  Sidmouth,  Devon,  and  is  full  of 
flower  about  this  date.  A  southern  aspect  is  necessary,  so 
that  the  wood  may  get.  thoroughly  ripened  before  winter  sets 
in,  or  the  same-  is  likely  to  get  cut  back,  but  after  once 
established,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  hardy  in  the 
west.  Cuttings  root  fairly  easy  in  the  spring  if  taken  with  a  bit 
of  old  wood,  when  growths  are  4  in.  long,  giving  it  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  afterwards  treating  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant  and 
cutting  it  fairly  hard  back  as  one  would  a.  Vine  about  mid¬ 
winter.  When  under  glass,  nice  decorative  plants  with  fio-m 
four  to  six  heads  of  flower  can  be  grown  in  7  in.  or  8  in.  pots, 
and  are  very  telling  among  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  Cannas,  eh. 
About  November  the  plants  may  be  stored  away  with  t  ie 
Fuchsias  and  require  very  similar  treatment  to  these  plants, 
except  that  no  pinching  of  the  growths  must  be  practised, 
believe  it  would  succeed  as  a.  dot  plant  in  the  flower  gar  en. 
and  purpose  giving  it  a  trial  next  season.  J-  Mayne. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  "nr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World  , 
They  will  thereby  nut  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Nature  holds  in  wood  and  field  her  thousand  sunlit  censers  still.’ — Whittier. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles 

The  1'iuprietors  ui  Iuk  Hardening  World  / 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ( 

THE  BEST  i’ARAGRAl’H,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sell! 
by  readers  during  the  week.  ike  Editors  > 
judgment  must  he  considered  final,  and  he  will  ) 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  / 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  most  not  ( 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ( 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  he  ) 
cunsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ) 
may  send  in  item*  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  S 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ) 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ) 
ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ( 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ( 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  S 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  , 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  < 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  { 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  < 
March28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25  —  JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23. —Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  ; 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS.  < 

'  May  30. — Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 

J  NOBILIUS.  < 

)  June  6. — Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS.  j 

!  June  20. — Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
I  SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

I  July  4.— Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA  \ 
AURANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

I  July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  the  ( 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

August  1.— Coloured  Plate  of  BORONIA  \ 
)  HETEROPHYLLA. 

'  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  j 
)  publishers,  price  2-td.  post  free. 

;  With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
\  a  Half-tone  Plate  of  FOSSIL  TREES  AS  ) 
GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

\  NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tons  ) 
S  Plate  of  ALLIUM  ALBOPILOSUM.  ( 


I  Views  and  Reviews. 


Fossil  Trees  as  Garden  Orna¬ 
ments. 

Horticulture  deals  usually  with  living 
vegetation,  and  living  plants  take  up  so  much 
of  our  attention  and  time  that  we  seldom 
think  of  dealing  with  the  vegetation  of  a 
bygone  agei — that  is,  fossil  vegetation  re¬ 
presenting  the  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
earth  at  a  period  so  far  distant,  that  we,  in 
common  with  others,  can  only  guess  at  it 
vaguely.  We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  anything  more  than  an 
approximate  date,  and  we  can  only  speak  of 
it  as  geological  periods,  leaving  figures  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question  as  mere  hazardous 
guesswork. 

The  fossil  trees  to  which  we  intend  to  refer 
belong  to  the  second,  or  mesozoic,  period  of 
the  earth’s  history,  when  the  formations 
popularly  known  as  limestone®,  oolites,  and 
chalk  were  formed.  In  many  respects  this 
was  an  interesting  period  in  the  earth’s  his¬ 
tory,  as  in  the  chalk  we  have  the  first 
evidence  of  Dicotyledonous  trees,  the  earliest 
known  of  which  was  described  as  Populus 
primaieva. 

The  fossil  trees  to  which  we  shall  refer  on 
this  occasion  belong  to  the  oolites,  and,  to 
be  specific,  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  beds. 
The  first  named  will  be  familiar  to  many, 
from  the  use  of  the  term  Portland  stone, 
which  has  been  quarried  from  very  ancient 
times  in  the  island,  or  rather  the  peninsula, 
of  Portland  in  Dorset.  This  particular  form 
of  limestone  is  made  up  of  calcareous  matter 
in  the  form  of  very  small  grains,  like  the 
eggs  of  insects,  and  hence  described  as  oolites 
by  geologists,  from  these  grains  being  com¬ 
pared  to  the  eggs  of  insects,  or  even  those  of 
a  fish.  Where  this  particular  form  of  lime¬ 
stone  is  perfectly  clean,  and  forms  stone  suih 
able  for  building,  we  have  no  fossil  plants, 
because  the  formation  was  laid  down  in  deep 
sea  water  by  small  animalcules  then  living  in 

the  sea.  . 

The  plants  proper  occur  at  certain  levels 
at  a  time  when  we  can  imagine  the  bed  of 


the  sea  had  been  so  elevated  as  to  become 
dry  land.  On  this  surface  the  rocks,  would 
gradually  decay  or  weather  under  the  action 
of  rain,  wind,  and  other  atmospheric  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  prevail  at  the  present  day, 
except  that  the  climate  of  this  country  then 
must  have  been  much  warmer  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  seeing  that  the  plants  occur¬ 
ring  in  a.  fossil  state  can  now  only  be  grown 
in  hothouses  in  Britain. 

Although  these  fossil  trees  belong  to  the 
second  period  of  the  earth’s  history,  they  do 
not  occur  at  a  great  depth  relatively  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  come  to  the  surface  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland  and  at  Purbeck,  Swanage.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  these 
plants  to  the  earth’s  surface,  we  shall  com¬ 
mence  at  the  bottom  of  a  section  of  the 
strata,  and  describe  the  thicknesses  of  the 
different  beds  as  we  progress  towards  the 
earth’s  surface. 

The  lower  series  of  beds  in  these  strata 
consist  of  80  ft,  of  Portland  sand.  Above 
this  we  have  40  ft,  9  in.  of  limestone.  Above 
this,  again,  we  have  8-J  ft,  of  oolite,  followed 
by  another  bed  much  about  the  same  in 
character  and  of  the  same  depth.  Then 
follows  31  ft,  of  oolitic  shell-limestone.  Over 
all  this  we  have  2J  ft.,  consisting  of  com¬ 
pact  limestone,  which  had  been  formed  in 
deep  water.  Above  this  we  come  to  4  in. 
of  matter  termed  a  “  dirt  bed.”  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  that  time, 
for  the  sea  bottom  had  been  elevated  and 
become  dry  land.  The  dirt  bed  consists  of 
sandy,  carbonaceous  clay,  with  fragments  of 
limestone  from  the  underlying  beds.  The 
fossil  trees  grew  in  this  material  at  a.  time 
when  Cycads  and  some  of  the  early  Conifers 
constituted  the  forests  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  then  above  water. 
Although  this  layer  of  soil  is  veiy  thin,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  represents  a  great  number  of 
years,  in  order  that  these  trees  may  have 
found  their  way  thither,  and  had  time  to 
grow  and  afterwards  decay  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  found. 

Above  the  dirt,  bed  just  mentioned,  we 
have  another  9  ft.  of  compact  limestone,  re*- 
presenting  a  period  when  this  part  of 
England  was  once  again  submerged  or  sunk 
in  deep  water.  This  9  ft,  of  limestone  must 
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have  taken  an  immense  number  oi  years  to  form,  and  after 
that  the  sea  bed  again  became  elevated,  and  we  come  to  what 
is  known  as  the  “Great  Dirt  Bed  or  Black  Dirt,’  which  is 
1  it.  in  thickness.  Allowing  the  length  of  time  to  elapse  for 
the  formation  of  this  top  soil  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  the 
subsequent  hardening  by  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected,  it  must  represent  a  considerable  period  of  time  for  this 
foot  of  earth.  The  surface  of  the  rock,  we  can  imagine,  would 
partly  decay  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  radn  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  while  it  is  just  possible  that  matter  bad  been 
brought  from  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood  and  added  to 
by  decayed  vegetation.  The  above  layer  of  soil  is  now  buried 
under  a  depth  of  17  ft.,  consisting  of  various  layers  of  clay, 
earthy  limestone,  rubble,  and  a  foot  of  soil,  forming  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Our  interest  chiefly  centres  in  these  dirt  beds,  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  earth’s  surface  in  ancient  times,  and  where  the  fossil 
trees  which  grew  on  the  surface  are  now  embedded.  Some 
of  the  stools  occurring  in  these  beds  represent  the  roots,  and 
of  one  of  these  roots  we  give  an  illustration.  Locally  they 
are  known  as  “  birds’  nests,”  because  they  form  circular  ridges, 
with  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  recalling  the  nest  of  a  bird. 
Other  fossils  represent  the  trees  standing  in  situ,  but  broken 
off  near  the  base,  and  one  can  only  surmise  as  to  what  had 
happened  to  cause  'the  trunks  to  become  broken  off:  in  this 
fashion. 

The  celebrated  geologist,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mansel-l’leydell,  gives  it 
as  his  idea  that  this  ancient,  land  surface  had  once  more  been 
on  the  move  downwards,  bringing  the  surface  to  water  level, 
and  converting  it  into.  a.  marsh.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the 
Cycads  and  Conifers  would  be  to  cause  the  trunks  to  decay 
rapidly  at  the  water  surface,  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  The  trees  would,  of  course,  die.,  and  the  first 
great  storm  of  wind,  or  it  might  have  been  flood  of  water, 
had  broken  and  washed  off  the  tops  and  carried  them  away, 
leaving  the  stumps  in  the  position  where  they  grew,  to  become 
fossilised  beneath  the  clay  and  limestone  deposited  upon  them. 
The  air  being  completely  kept  from  them,  it  would  preserve 
them  until  such  time  as  they  had  become  hardened  and  fos¬ 
silised  by  the  infiltration  of  silica,  in  a.  liquid  form,  later  on  to 
become  hardened  or,  in  other  words,  practically  converted  into 
stone. 

The  Cycads  which  grew  in  these  ancient,  times  were  not 
exactly  identical  with  those  now  living,  but  would  be  described 
under  different  generic  and  specific  names.  The  earliest 
known  fossils  of  this  class  were  even  more  remote  from  modern 
Cycads,  and  were  termed  “  Cyeadites  ” — that  is,  plants  re¬ 
sembling  Cycads.  A  number  of  species  have  been  discovered 
from  these  dirt  beds  at  Purbeck  and  Portland.  These  would 
include  Yatesia  gracilis,  Bennettdtes  portlandicus,  Mantellia 
nidiformis,  M.  intermedia.,  M.  microphylla,  and  M.  pygmaea.. 
These  specific  names,  in  most  cases,  would  give  an  indication 
of  the  general  character  of  the  fossils  found,  and  many  of  them 
will  be  understood  by  gardeners.  A  genus  of  Conifers  has 
also  been  discovered  in  these  beds — namely,  Dammarites  Fit- 
toni,  which  would  be  compared  to  the  genus  Dammara,  now 
found  in  New  Zealand,  the  Malayan  Peninsula.,  and  other 
warm  countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and,  needless  to 
say,  they  can  only  now  bei  grown  under  glass.  We  do  not 
describe  them  -as  identical  with  living  species,  but  the  fossils 
were  merely  the  far-off  ancestors  of  these  now  living. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  represent  a  full-sized  tree, 
or  even  an  entire  trunk,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
forest  of  Cycads  in  those  far-off  times  by  the  agencies  above 
named.  Large  portions  of  trunks  have,  however,  been  dug 
out  of  these  beds,  and  many  of  them  have.  been,  set  up  in  the 
garden  at  Portland  Prison,  and  used  as  garden  ornaments  of 
a.  veiy  unusual  kind. 

Three  or  more  of  these  trunks  are  represented  in  our  Supple¬ 
ment  for  this  week.  One  of  the  trunks  is  stood  upright  in 
the  centre  of  a.  small  bed,  as  shown  a.t  the  foot  of  the  Supple¬ 
ment.  Various  rock  plants  have  been  planted  around  the  foot 
of  this  fossil  trunk,  and  a  climber  ha®  grown  partly  over  it. 
Near  the  lamp-post  seen  in  this  same  illustration  is  another 


trunk,  laid  down  horizontally  on  a  piece  of  stone,  but  a  better 
view  of  this  trunk  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  an  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  named  “  Fossil  trunk  of 
tree.”  The  top  half  of  the  Supplement  shows  a  different  set 
of  fossils,  including  the  upright  trunk  of  a.  tree  standing  on  a 
pedestal  formed  by  others.  Several  similar  pieces  may  also 
be  seen  forming  a.  sort  of  rockwork,  on  which  Aubrietias,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Sedums,  and  other  plants  are  grown.  If  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  these  fossils  in  quantity,  they  would  make 
interesting  accessories  to.  rockeries  in  the  gardens  of  private 
establishments,  and  that  they  would  be  suitable  as  aids  to  tire 
cultivation  of  plants  we  have  no>  doubt.  The  stone  is  very 
porous,  capable  of  holding  moisture,  and  cool.  Some  stones 
are  very  liable  to  get  heated  with  the  sun,  to-  the  great  injury 
of  the  plants  in  their  vicinity,  but  that  does  not  apply  in  the 
same  way  to  these  fossil  trees,,  because  they  consist  to  a  great 
extent  of  sand  and  limestone. 

We  might  also  have  referred  to  the  animal  fossils  occurring 
in  these  strata,  but  very  few  of  them  are  shown  in  our  illus- 


Fossil  Root  of  Cycad. 

trations.  Many  of, them  are  stood  about  in  this  same  garden, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  only  one  of  them  occurs  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  top  half  of  the  Supplement,  where  a  specimen 
of  fossil  Ammonite  is  seen,  possibly  Ammonites  giganteus, 
which  is  very  plentiful  at  Portland,  and  locally  known  as 
“  Conger  Eels.”  A  great  feature  of  this  fossil  is  its  immense 
size  by  comparison  with  other  Ammonites. 

The  other  picture  we  have  already  referred  to  as  a  “  bird's 
nest,”  would  represent  a  fossil-root  of  a  tree.  Some  authors 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  so-called  “  bird’s  nest,"  would 
represent  a  whole  tree,  with  its  leaves,  which  had  been 
crushed  down  flat  in  the  position  where  it  grew  ;  but  that 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  because  the  silting  up  of  the  old 
forest  bed,  if  such  had  taken  place,  would  have  filled  in  the 
spaces  between  the  leaves,  and  kept  them  intact  ;  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  the  water  and  silt  overlying  the  roots  would  have 
caused  the  death  of  this  land  plant  by  preventing  oxygen 
from  getting  to  the  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  material 
had  been  laid  down  sufficiently  rapidly  to  crush  down  the 
foliage  while  the  tree  was  still  alive,  every  leaf  would  have 
been  crushed  and  broken  to.  pieces.  It  is  more  feasible  to 
consider  that  the  whole  mass  represented  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  mass  of  roots  permeating  the  soil  immediately 
around  the  same.  The  roots  of  living  Cycads  support  this 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  715.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Fertilising  Carnations. 

It  is  true  that  we  already  have  a  great  variety  in  all  sections 
of  Carnations,  and  it  would  seem  difficult  to  make  much  further 
advance;  yet  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  especially  in 
regard  to  habit.  English  raisers  have  made  much  progress,  but 
the  Americans  have  succeeded  in  some  points  to  which  the  English 
raisers  have  not  given  sufficient  attention.  I  refer  to  the  strong, 
stiff  stems  and  good  calyx. 

I  was  never  much  struck  with  the  American  varieties  until  I 
saw  some  of  the  newer  varieties  grown  in  real  American  fashion. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  English 
variety  that  could  be  cut  with  long  stems  and  stand  up  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Lawson  and  other  American  varieties  we  have  seen  ,  exhi¬ 
bited  during  the  past  season ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  by  careful 
cross  fertilisation  we  might  soon  get  English  varieties  equal,  if  not 
better,  or  even  to  keep  to  our  own  varieties,  it  is  most  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable  to  raise  seedlings.  It  is  not  all  varieties  that 
will  seed  freely.  Take,  for  instance,  Miss  Joliffe.  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  this  to  seed  ;  while  Winter  Cheer  lias  proved 
most  prolific,  and  has  been  the  seed  parent  of  many  good  varie¬ 
ties.  In  selecting  plants  for  seeding  habit  of  growth  should  be 
ore  of  the  first  considerations,  form  of  flower  comes  next,  and 
with  regard  to  colour  the  pollen  parent  would  have  the  most 
effect  in  this  respect,  but  indiscriminate  crossing  of  colours 
should  be  avoided. 

Taking  a  white,  it  is  easy  to  get  a.  pink  by  using  the  pollen  from 
a  red  or  scarlet,  but  the  pollen  from  a  white  on  to  a.  red  rarely 
gives  good  results.  I  have  found  the  pollen  from  a  crimson  on  to 
a  scarlet  variety  will  almost  always  give  a.  good  percentage  of 
crimson-flowered  seedlings.  With  yellows,  it  is  better  to  select  a 
free-growing  variety  and  take  the  pollen  from  another  of  a  deeper 
shade,  or  cross  fertilising  the  same  colours  from  different  habited 
plants  will  give  good  results. 

The  great  advantage  of  raising  seedlings  is  that  even  if  no 
great  advance  is  made  in  the  way  of  new  varieties,  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  up  a  healthy  stock,  and  with  care  in  fertilising  a 
very  large  percentage  will  produce  double  flowers  of  good  quality. 
There  is  one  more  point  I  may  refer  to  ;  that  is  the  procuring  of 
pollen.  Sometimes  flowers  mav  be  had  when  plants  are  not  pro¬ 
curable,  and  the  pollen  from  cut  flowers  will  prove  equally  effi¬ 
cacious  to  that  taken  from  those  on  plants  if  the  flowers  are  placed 
in  a  sunny  position,  with  the  stems  in  water. 

I  used  Uriah  Pike  as  a  pollen  parent  long  before  that  variety 
was  in  commerce,  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 

Zygo. 

A  Rustic  Summer-house. 

The  summer-house  has  not  been  much  in  demand  these  two 
summers,  except  to  shelter  from  the  cold  and  wet,  but  “there’s  a 
good  time  coming,”  and  it  is  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock ; 
hence  these  notes. 

Summer-houses  vary  in  stability,  from  the  bell  tent  upwards. 
I  am  recommending  a  substantial  structure.  I  prefer  the  octagon 
shape,  but  a  hexagon  does  quite  well.  Procure  eight  stout,  knotty 
Oak  or  Spruce  pillars  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  long.  Peel  them  and  dress 
the  knots,  except  a  length  of  3  ft.  at  the  thick  end,  which  is  to  be 
pitted  into  the  ground.  Having  determined  the  size  of  the  house 
(12ft.  across  is  a  nice  size),  pit  your  pillars  3  ft.  deep,  one  at  each 
angle.  Run  a  framing  of  three  bars  round  the' house  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  pillars,  making  provision  for  a  doorway,  although 
not  necessarily  for  a  door.  Line  each  side  of  the  framing  with 
flooring  boards,  and  then  you  are  ready  for  the  roof,  which,  after 
being  framed,  can  be  thatched  with  heather,  reeds,  or  broom, 
according  to  locality. 

The  best  material  for  covering  the  outside  is  lengths  of  peeled 
Oak  branches,  and  these  may  be  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
designs,  according  to  taste.  The  inside  may  also  be  covered  with 
the  above  material,  but  for  this  (if  time  can  be  snared)  I  prefer 
split  Hazel  saplings,  about  §  in.  diameter,  with  the  bark  left  on. 
Heie  again  a  choice  of  patterns  can  be  had,  but  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  is  that  known  as  “  herring-bone  ”  pattern.  It 
is  done  tKus :  With  a  pencil  and  “  straight-edge  ”  draw  perpen¬ 
dicular  parallel  lines  at  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  apart ;  then  proceed  to 
nail  on  your  split  Hazel  right  along  the  first  space  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg.,  then  proceed  with  the  second,  reversing  the  angle,  and 
so  on  till  a  panel  is  finished.  The  family  coat-of-arms  and  the 
year  of  erection  may  be  introduced  as  a  central  figure.  If  it  is 
uesired  to  have  a  ceiling,  the  various  panels  should  have  the  rustic 


work  done  on  them  before  being  nailed  up  separately.  A  rustic 
table  can  be  fitted  up  in  the  centre  to  revolve  on  a  pivot  for  a 
“  dumb  waiter  ”  in  a  case  of  afternoon  tea.  It  should  have  a  seat 
all  round.  The  floor  can  be  laid  with  nice  gravel,  or  laid  with 
small  cobble  stones.  The  rustic  work  should  be  twice  varnished. 

Chas.  Comfort. 

The  Gardens,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Midlothian. 

Useful  Crinums. 

Crinum  Powellii  has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the 
finest  of  all  hardy  Amaryllids  ;  if  one  has  a  doubt  concerning 
this  a  group  such  as  that  at  Kew  or  several  others  soon  chases 
away  scepticism  on  this  point.  Seeing  a-  group  like  this,  one 


Fossil  Thunk  of  Tree.  (See  p.  715.) 


realises  what  the  plant  is  capable  of  doing  under  favourable 
conditions,  for  Crinum  Powellii  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  massed,  the  different  stages  of  the  flowers  being  a  pleasing 
feature.  A  strong  scape  shoots  up,  and  the  spathes  on  bursting 
reveal  a  cluster  of  buds  almost  crimson  in  colour,  which  tone 
down  in  an  exquisite  pink  as  the  flowers  unfold. 

The  flower  stems  appear  from  near  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and 
reach  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  height,  and  usually  bear-  from  eight 
to  twelve  flowers  in  an  umbel.  Though  the  individual  flowers 
are  not  of  great  duration,  yet  as  they  open  two  or  three  at  a. 
time,  the  display  is  extended  for  a  considerable  period,  each 
strong  bulb  producing  two  or  three  flower  stems. 

Many  Crinums  are  very  uncertain  in  blooming,  but  C.  Powellii 
rarely  disappoints  its  cultivator.  Thence  one  cannot  wonder  why 
this  plant  increases  yearly  in  popularity.  In  different  plants  the 
shades  vary  from  deep  rose  to  light  pink,  but  there  is  one  variety, 
Crinum  Powelli  album,  which  stands  aloof  from  the  others  like 
an  emblem  of  purity  ;  the  flowers  are  spotlessly  white,  and  of  good 
substance,  and  measure  5  in.  to  6  in.  across  the  funnel-shaped 
perianth,  having  the  same  free  blooming  qualities  as  the  type 
renders  it  a  valuable  plant.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  too  abundant 
at  present.  Crinum  Powellii  is  a  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Powell, 
of  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells,  produced  by  transferring  the 
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pollen  of  C.  Moorei  to  the  flowers  of  C.  longifolium.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  several  intermediate  characters  can  be  noted.  The  leaves 
reach  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  ini  length,  and  taper  towards  the  apices, 
having  the  strength  and  great  substance  of  C.  longifolium,  while 
they  inherit  the  green  colour  of  C.  Moorei. 

The  site  chosen  for  this  subject  should  be  sheltered  and  warm, 
aiganst  the  south  or  west  side  of  a  wall  is  most  suitable.  If  the 
sotl  be  at  all  poor  it  should  be  excavated  to  3  ft.  or  more  (the 
roots  have  been  known  to  penetrate  4  ft.  in  depth.  Six  inches 
of  drainage  can  then  be  put  in  the  botton,  laying  turves  over 
this,  and  filling  with  good  loam,  manure,  or  road  grit,  but  the 
manure  should  not  touch  the  bulbs.  Plant  the  bulbs  deeply  m 
spring;  deep  planting  is  a  protection  in  winter,  and  they  are 
less  affected  by  drought  in  summer.  Water  can  be  applied  freely 
for  the  first  summer.  When  well  established  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  form  large  clumps.  Dry  leaves 
and  litter  can  be  spread  over  the  crowns  in  winter  as  a  safeguard. 
Seed  is  not  produced,  so  that  propagation  is  effected  by  offsets. 

Crinuin  Moorei,  a  native  of  Natal,  is  one  of  the  parents,  an 
useful  for  open  air  culture  in  the  south  of  England,  thoug 
scarcely  so  vigorous  as  C.  Powellii.  The  leaves  are  almost  uniform 
in  width,  softer,  and  more  easily  broken.  Also  as  a.  cool  green¬ 
house  plant  it  well  deserves  a  place,  giving  a  substantial  compost 
as  before  recommended,  potting  it  into  10  in.  or  12  m.  pots  and 
not  disturbing  it  much  at  the  roots,  it  usually  blooms  freely 
every  season.  Continuous  potting  is  unnecessary,  a  good  top- 
dressing  in  spring  being  all  that  is  needed,  any  offsets  that  form 
beTng  r°emovePd,  s°o  as  to  obtain  a  strong  bulb.  After  flowering 
they  can  be  plunged  in  a  sunny  place  to  keep  the  growth  clean 
and  ripen  the  bulbs.  During  the  winter  they  can  be  dried  oft 
and  stored  under  the  greenhouse  stage  or  any  frost-proof  places, 

Crinuin  longifolium  (syn.  capense)  is  a  somewhat  smaller  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  coming  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 
very  accommodating,  growing  well  in  a  sandy  or  loamy  soil 
and  doing  well  when  intermixed  with,  hardy  perennials  m  th 
border.  The  leaves  have  quite  a  distinct  glaucous  tint,  whi 
the  flowers  range  from  rose  to  white,  several  varieties  being 
described:  if  planted  several  in  a  batch  they,  form  a  handsome 
o-roup  The  large  bulb-like  seeds  are  curious  m  that  they  often 
start  germinating  while,  still  above  ground  ;  the  stock  can  be  thus 
increased,  also  by  division  of  offsets.  LoulmnniAN. 


Fibrous-Rooted  Begonias. 

We  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  in  the  summer  months  about 
tuberous  Begonias,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  a  single  word  ot 
praise  for  the  equally  useful,  if  more  modest,  fibrous-rooted 
section  I  do  not  intend  to  mention  more  than  one  section  ot 
these,  and  it  is  only  that  they  seem  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked 
in  the  present  craze  for  size  and  bright  colours  that  induces 
me  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  those  who  may  not  have  given 

them  a  trial.  ,  T  , 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  semperflorens  type  and  1  know 
of  few  plants  that  give  such  a  display  for  so  little  trouble,  i 
advise  getting  a  good  strain  to  begin  with.  I  myself  grow 
Sutton’s,  and  in  the  near  future  I  intend  growing  these  more 

largely  than  ever.  ,  ,  , ,  , 

They  can  easily  be  raised  from  seed.  Some  of  Sutton  s  varie¬ 
ties  come  absolutely  true,  notably  Fairy  Queen.  It  is,  however, 
a  »ood  plan  to  get  a  packet  of  mixed  seed,  and  then  you  get 
far  more  variety.  Of  course,  for  good  bedding  it  is  essential 
usually  to  have  colours  separate.  What  I  am  advocating,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  these  Begonias  be  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory 
and  table  decoration. 

They  flower  well  in  comparatively  small  pots,  so  lor  tne 
dinner-table  are  most  useful.  The  seed  can  be  sown  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  and  nice  plants  can  be  had  m  flower  by 

In  the  early  stages  treat  exactly  like  tuberous  Begonias,  only 
they  germinate  and  grow  much  faster,  and  are  less  fastidious  in 
their  °wants.  As  soon  as  ready,  prick  off  into  pans  or  boxes, 
and  before  they  get  overcrowded  transfer  to  2  in.  pots.  Keep 
close  for  a  time,  then  gradually  admit  more  air  and  induce 
sturdy  growth.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  tilled  with  roots 
(not  potbound)  shift  into  larger  pots.  As  5  in.  pots  are  so 
useful,  I  think  this  size  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  for  these 
plants.  Of  course,  some  of  them  may  be  shifted  first  into  4  in. 
pots,  and  then  use  6  in.  for  flowering  them  in.  Good  loam,  peat, 
and  old  Mushroom  dung  suits  them  admirably,  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Do  not  pot  firm,  as  this  stunts  the 
„rowth,  and  the  fine  graceful  shoots  that  are  so  handsome  never 
extend.’  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  the  tops  may  be  cut 
off  the  plants,  and  for  small  vases  nothing  could  look  better, 


using  only  their  own  foliage.  After  flowering,  cut  the  plants 
back,  but  not  too  severely.  A  greenhouse  temperature  suits 
them  during  winter,  and  not  too  much  water.  Do  not,  however, 
attempt  to  dry  them  off. 

After  growth  starts  in  spring,  either  top-dress  with  some  fresh 
soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  Thomson’s  manure  or  knock  part  of 
the  old  soil  carefully  away,  and  repot  in  same  size  pots  with 
fresh  soil.  After  the  plants  are  well  forward,  frequent  doses 
of  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given,  also  ichthemic  guano  in 
a  liquid  state.  Stake  with  slender  sticks  about  18  in.  long,  and 
the  result  will  well  repay  the  small  amount  of  trouble  they 
require.  C.  Blaib. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 

Soot  as  a  Stimulant. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know  the  real  value  of  soot,  either 
stimulant  in  liquid  form  for  such  plants  as  Chrysanthemums, 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  etc.,  or  as  a 
top-dressing  for  growing  crops  ;  it  is  good  for  almost  everything. 

Now  for  a  growing  crop,  be  it  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Peas, 
Beans,  and  Brassica  of  all  sorts,  I  prefer  it  to  anything.  I  have 
used  it  now  for  a  number  of  years  in  place  of  guano  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  very  little  of  the  latter  I  use  now,  except  for  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Tomato®,  etc.,  and  occasionally  as  a  change  for  a 
few  other  things  ;  but  my  favourite  stimulant  is  soot. 

I  will  now  try  to  explain  how  I  use  it.  For  pot  plants,  or,  ;n 
o+her  words,  as  a  liquid,  I  put  half  a  bag  of  soot  into  a  paraffin 
cask  of  water,  and  when  well  soaked  it  is  ready  for  use.  Of 
this  liquid  T  take  about  half,  and  half  clear  water,  or  weaker, 
according  to  the  class  of  plants  for  which  it  is  intended.  I 
never  apply  it  to  pot  plants  until  the  roots  are  active,  and  then 
two  or  three  times  weekly.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  give 
such  beautiful  and  healthy-looking  foliage  as  soot. 

Now,  for  a  growing,  crop  of  vegetables,  I  sow  it  thinly  all  over 
them  for  a  young  crop,  and  increase  the  quantity  as  they 
grow  older.  Of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  throw  it  down  in 
handfuls,  as  no  crop  can  stand  it  to  excess,  but  when  properly 
used  I  consider  it  the  most  useful  of  manures,  also  the  cheapest. 

If  sown  on  spring  Onions  it  prevents  the  Onion  disease,  as 
well  as  stimulating  the  crop.  On  Carrots  the  effect  is  the  same. 
In  some  gardens  it  is  very  difficult  to  grow  Carrots,  owing  to 
the  ends  of  the  roots  being  taken  by  the  maggot,  when  they  soon 
wither  up  and  die.  Now,  if  they  get  an  occasional  sprinkle  of 
soot  there  need  be  little  fear  of  a  failure  from  that  source.' 
Speaking  of  Carrots,  if  any  of  your  readers  have  a  bed  looking 
sickly,  it  can  be  found  on  pulling  them  up  that  the  maggot  has 
been  at  work.  Just  try  soot  and  lime  in  equal  quantities,  mixed 
with  water  and  stirred  up  well.  Apply  it  through  the  spout  of 
a  water-pot  to  the  roots  of  the  Carrots,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  will  save  the  crop  ;  that  is,  if  they  are  not  all  affected, 
as  nothing  can  save  those  that  have  been  eaten  off  at  the  root ; 
but  the  above  mixture  will  kill  the  maggot  and  save  those  not 
affected. 

Soot  sown  thinly  on  Turnips  when  well  through  the  soil  will 
hasten  the  growth  and  prevent  the  fly.  Sown  on  Celery,  it  will 
prevent  the  Celery  'fly.  Sown  on  Peas,  it  work?  wonders,  and 
the  sparrows  do  not  like  it.  I  never  guard  my  Peas  ;  we  have 
plenty  of  sparrows,  too. 

It  is  a  good  thing  sown  on  all  kinds  of  Brassica  ;  it  nourishes 
the  plant,  kills  the  slugs,  and  prevents  the  fly  and  caterpillar. 
And  so  I  could  go  on  writing  in  reference  to  all  crops.  Soot  is 
a  tiling  that  can  be  used  on  almost  anything  with  excellent- 
results,  and  for  those  who  do  not  use  it,  I  say  give  it  a  trial. 

I  generally  sow  it  on  the  garden  before  sowing  seeds.  The 
way  I  apply  it  is  to  rake  the  soil  fine,  then  sow  the  soot  (not 
too  thick),  and  draw  the  drills,  sow  the  seeds,  and  rake  in,  and 
so  rake  in  the  soot.  The  best  time  of  all  to  apply  soot  on 
all  crops  is  early  morning,  while  wet  with  the  dew. 

J.  Smith. 


Mb.  William  Thicker,  in  charge  of  the  aquatic  garden  de¬ 
partment  of  Tl.  A.  Dreer  and  Co.,  Riverton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
and  author  of  the  “  Water  Garden,”  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  new  estate  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  jun.,  at  Great 
Neck,  L.I.  The  estate  runs  to  500  acres,  and  Mr.  .Tricker  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  laying  out  and  development  of  the 
same.  Much  planting  on  the  estate  is  in  contemplation. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  C.  Dick  for  his  article  on  “Plants 
and  Stimulants,”  page  701. 
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SOCIETIES. 

GATEACRE  SHOW. 

August  I2th. 

This  annual  fixture  was  held  in  the  ample  grounds  of  The 
Grange  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  Colonel  W.  H.  Walker,  M.P. 

As  usual,  the  gardeners  and  nurserymen  supported  the  show 
by  many  exhibits  that  enhanced  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Jones  (gardener  to  S.  Sunday,  Esq.)  had  a 
charming  group,  in  which  Humeas  and  Campanulas  proved 
highly  effective.  Amongst  other  groups  were  those  of  Colonel 
J.°B.  Gaskell,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  E.  Moorman),  Colonel 
W.  H.  Walker,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  P.  Barham),  A.  B. 
Atherton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cliffe),  and  H.  D.  Bateson, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Briginshaw). 

Fruit  was  well  set  up  by  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq.,  .J.P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Rothwell),  Miss  J anion  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Hayes),  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas). 

Cut  flowers  were  shown  by  W.  D.  Skinner,  Esq. ,  H.  Middle- 
hurst,  Esq.,  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq.  ;  Orchids  and  Palms  by  Messrs. 
John  Cowan  and  Co. 

The  exhibits  of  the  cottagers  were  most  satisfactory,  the  vege¬ 
tables  being  generally  good. 

jlr.  J.  Glover,  the  veteran  secretary,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  thirty-second  annual  show. 


LEITH  HORTICULTURAL, 

August  I4th  and  I5th. 

Leith  Horticultural,  Industrial  and  Sports  Society’s  twentieth 
show  was  held  at  Hawkhill  Grounds  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
August  14th  and  15th.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  show 
was  last  held  at  Hawkhill,  the  site  usually  being  the  Victoria 
Park,  but  the  committee,  fully  aware  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  exhibition,  determined  to  hold  the  show  at  Hawkhill. 
Here  there  is  ample  room  for  the  many  attractions  which  lure 
the  individ  lal  from  city  and  hamlet,  be  he  a  lover  of  flowers,  a 
devotee  of  sport,  or  an  admirer  of  art. 

The  only  regrettable  part  is  that  these  grounds  are  so  difficult 
of  access,  being  a  considerable  distance  from  either  tram  route 
or  railway  station.  All  round,  the  show  was  one  of  great  merit, 
all  the  classes  being  well  filled,  the  entries  totalling  1,078,  and 
entirely  filling  the  large  marquee  which  in  former  years  con¬ 
tained  both  the  flower  show  and  industrial  exhibition  section. 
Competition  was  perhaps  strongest  in  the  section  for  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  being  staged. 

A  class  which  usually  excites  great  admiration  is  that  for 
floral  designs  opien  to  florists  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  A  much 
admired  design,  which  was  worthily  awarded  first  prize,  was  a 
beautiful  cross  and  pedestal  composed  mainly  of  dark  purple 
Sweet  Peas,  the  cross  being  relieved  by  white  Sweet  Peas  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  while  the  pedestal  made  an  exquisite  back¬ 
ground  for  a.  cluster  of  Stephanotis,  Pink  Carnations,  and  Ferns. 

In  all  sections  for  tables  o>f  plants  there  were  exhibited  a 
standard  of  excellence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
i  Waverley  Market  shows. 

In  the  class  open  to  all  for  a  table  not  to  exceed  12ft,  by  6ft., 
arranged  to  produce  artistic  effect,  the  first  prize  (a  silver 
cup,  value  £10)  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Win,  Jobson,  nurseryman, 
Portobello,  with  an  exceedingly  artistically-arranged  display  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  surmounted  by  a  fine  specimen 
Cocos  weddeliana.  Mr.  Phillips,  Granton  Road  Nursery,  secured 
n  second  place  with  a  table  which  produced  a  pleasing  effect,  but 
rather  heavily  arranged.  Mr.  P.  Hunt,  Lansdowne  House, 
Murrayfield,  was  a  close  third.  In  the  gardeners’  class  for  the 
best  arranged  table  of  plants  there  were  displayed  some  neatly- 
arranged  tables.  Mr.  A.  Alexander,  Craigend  Park,  Liberton, 
took  first  place,  the  second  being  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Hunt, 

The  amateur  section  for  tables  of  plants  8ft.  by  4ft,  brought 
forward  a  large  number  of  entries,  and  the  competition  was  keen. 
The  first  prize,  “  Thos.  Mackie  Memorial  Cup,”  presented  by 
Provost  McKee,  gold  badge,  and  £2,  was  secured  by  W.  J. 
Bryson,  53,  East  London  Street ;  second,  Isaac  Black,  30, 
Bearerhall  Terrace ;  third,  Wm.  Plenderleith ;  fourth,  lb 
McPherson,  35,  McDonald  Road. 

For  24  Rose  blooms,  open  to  nurserymen,  there  were  five 
entries,  the  first  prize,  gold  medal,  going  to  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Groll,  Dundee ;  second,  silver  medal,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast. 

Twenty-four  herbaceous  spikes  or  bunches,  -  at  least  12 


varieties :  First,  gold  medal,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Downie,  Murrayfield. 

Twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias:  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Bed 
fast  ;  second,  Mr.  John,  Downie,  Murrayfield. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  majority  of  the  local  nursery¬ 
men  seem  to  have  given  this  flourishing  show  the  cold  shoulder- 
in  the  way  of  exhibits,  the  only  one  forward  being  a  highly 
artistically  arranged  display  of  Violas  and  Pansies  (show  and 
fancy)  from  Mr.  John  Downie’s  Beech-hill  Nursery.  This  was 
worthily  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Close  by,  shown  by  the  same 
firm,  was  a.  bunch  of  a  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  King 
Edward  VII. ,  the  flower  being  of  great  size, and  the  petals  of  good 
form  and  substance.  It  is  the  largest  type  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  seems  a  decided  acquisition. 

Watching  the  crowds  which  flocked  to-  this  show,  even  in  the 
adverse  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  the  writer  could  not  but  contrast  the  success  of  the_ under¬ 
taking  from  a  financial  and  general  point  of  view  with  the  poor 
returns  which  are  often  produced  at  our  autumn  show  in  the 
Waverley  Market.  The  success  of  the  Leith  committee  might 
well  induce  any  society  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  for,  after 
all,  even  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  flower  may  not  appeal 
equally  to  all,  and  some  other  attraction  in  conjunction  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  often  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  success. 
May  Mr.  F’airley  and  his  able-  assistants  long  enjoy  the  success 
which  their  enterprise  well  merits.  Edina. 

ROCK  FERRY. 

August  I3th. 

The  third  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Paterson,  in  a  large  marquee, 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  arrangements  of  last  year.  I  he 
entries  numbered  700,  250  being  cottagers.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  entries  were  not  staged,  which  somewhat  marred  the 
general  effect. 

Mr.  G.  Osborne  (gardener  to  Dr.  Cooke)  secured  the  premier 
award  for  the  largest  group,  consisting  of  a  well-balanced 
arrangement,  the  foliage  consisting  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons, 
highly-coloured,  Dracenas,  Caladiums,  etc.,  flowering  plants, 
Liliums,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Geraniums,  etc.  Mr.  Ogden 
was  second.  For  the  45  square  feet  group  Mr.  H.  Morris  (gar¬ 
dener  to  G.  Aitken,  Esq.)  had  the  best,  his  Caladiums  and 
Liliums  being  strong  points  ;  Mr.  E.  Stokes  (gardener  to  J.  H. 
Kennion,  Esq.),  second. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  :  Mr.  G.  Osborne  again  led, 
the  Crotons  being  weighty. 

Four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  :  Mr.  J.  Bryan  (gardener 
to  Mrs.  E.  Peel)  won. 

Two  exotic  Ferns  :  Mr.  E.  Jones  (gardener  to  E.  Evans,.  Esq.) 
won  with  varieties  of  Nephrolepis  and  Davallia  ;  for  the  single 
specimen,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (gardener  to  G.  E.  Grayson,  Esq.) 
led  with  a  good  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

Mr.  Bryan  led  with  Fuchsias  and  Mr.  Thomas  for  Begonias 
with  very  fine  varieties. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Perhaps  this  section  was  the  most  admired,  many  classes 
being  very  fine.  For  a  floral  display  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  Mr.  S.  Bell 
(gardener  to  J.  W.  Hodgson,  Esq.)  won  with  a  fresh,  pleasing 
collection. 

For  the  single  bouquet  and  that  of  flowers  from  the  open,  Mr. 
J.  Williams  led  in  each  case. 

Six  bunches  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers  :  Mr.  Bell  scored  with 
good  varieties. 

Twelve-  bunches  grown  in  the  open  :  Mr.  J.  Lee  staged  a 
very  fine  lot,  Mr.  W.  Millington  leading  for  the  six  bunches. 

Six  Cactus  Dahlias  :  Mr.  E.  Pownall  (gardener  to  J.  Clarke, 
Esq.)  was  the  winner. 

Collection  of  Carnations  :  Mr.  G.  W.  Findlow  (gardener  to 
A.  J.  Oakshot.t,,  Esq.)  was  to  the  fore  in  a  very  strong  class, 
staging  some  50  triplets. 

Twelve  Roses  :  Mr.  R.  Jones  (gardener  to  R.  Kellock,  Esq.) 
had  a  bright  lot,  chiefly  hybrid  Teas  ;  the  same  winner  led  for . 
six  blooms. 

Twelve  and  six  Asters  :  Mr.  A.  Smith  (gardener  to  J.  Roby, 
Esq.)  won  in  each  case. 

Twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  :  Mr.  S.  Bell  won  with  quality 
of  flowers,  although  badly  set  up. 

Fruit. 

Six  varieties  :  Mr.  T.  Ferguson  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Paterson) 
had  the  best,  having  Grapes  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Pride  of  Stourbridge  Melon,  Stirling  Castle  and 
D.  Hogg  Peaches,  and  Pineapple  Nectarine. 
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Six  dishes  hardy  kinds  :  Mr.  C.  Irvine  (gardener  to  P.  C.  D. 

Castle,  Esq.)  had  the  best.  _  T1.  .  , 

Two  bunches  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh:  Mr.  J.  Richards 
hardener  to  T.  B.  Kendall,  Esq.)  won  with  well-coloured 

1  Any  other  black:  The  same  exhibitor  staged  two  excellent 

bunches  of  Madresfield  Court.  ...  v  -  x 

Six  Peaches :  Mr.  A.  Crisp  (gardener  to  M  Clover,  Esq.) 
won  with  good  fruits  of  Dymond,  and  for  six  Nectarines  wit  i 

Red  Roman.  ,  -p,  , 

Green-fleshed  Melon:  Mr.  E.  Stokes  won  with  Carter  s  Early 
Eavourite,  and  for  the  scarlet-fleshed  Mr.  C.  Jones  with  a 

UnThr5nnershfogr  the  Black,  White,  and  Red  Currants  were 
Messrs.  C.  Irvine,  A.  Crisp,  and  J.  Richards  respectively.  !  . 

J  Lee  had  very  fine  Gooseberries  ;  Mr.  J .  Bradshaw  the  best. 
Apples  ;  Mr.  W.  Millington,  Raspberries  ;  and  Mr.  Crisp,  Cher- 

1 'vegetables.— These  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  somewhat 
surprising,  after  the  unfavourable  season.  Mr.  J.  Clarke  vgax- 
dener  to  H.  D.  Trelawney,  Esq.)  led  with  eight  kinds,  staging 
excellent  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Carrots,  Onions  Turnips,  Lo- 
tatos,  Tomatos,  and  Scarlet  Runners;  this  exhibitor > also  won 
for  twelve  Polegate  Tomatos,  two  Cucumbers  (Button  s  Match¬ 
less),  one  dish  of  Peas,  and  Scarlet  Runners.  Broad  Beans  Mi. 
J.  R.  Carter.  French  Beans,  Mr.  J.  Lee.  This  section  of  the 
show  was  distinctly  wanting  in  the  names  of  the  exhibits,  and 
this  should  be  enforced  by  the  committee,  if  exhibitions  aie  to 
have  the  educational  effect  so  much  desired. 

The  amateurs’  section  included  many  types  of  good  culture, 
especially  the  vegetables,  being  most  noteworthy. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Micldlehuist, 
Liverpool,  for  an  excellent  selection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Smith 
for  a  group  of  plants,  and  Mr.  E  Bell  for  cut  Pansies 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kendall  proved  an  able  supervisor,  and  Mr.  Iheakei 

as  secretary. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY, 
MANCHESTER. 

August  I5th, 

The  Northern  Division  of  the  above  was  held  in  the  Botanical 
Society’s  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford  during  most '  unfavourable 
weather,  which  resulted  in  a  very  meagre  attendance  of  visitors. 

The  exhibition  was  about  an  average  one  as  regards  entries, 
but  the  exhibits  fully  maintained  the  average  standard,  many 

of  the  flowers  being  unusually  good.  .  ..  ,, 

For  twelve  bizarres  and  flakes,  white  grounds  dissimilar,  the 
premier  box  was  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden  havin0 
grand  blooms  of  J.  S.  Hedderly,  George  Melville,  Mast.  Fred, 
Arline,  Sportsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  Gordon  Lewis,  Mrs.  Shaw, 
Sarah  Payne,  Miss  Constance  Graham,  and  C.  F.  Thuistan , 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  who  had  fine  blooms  of 
Pandora,  Arline,  Sportsman,  and  R.  Houlgrave  ,  third,  Mr.  1. 

Etherington,  Middleton  Junction  .  , 

For  sbc  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Moston,  had  the  leading  lot 
with  Pandora,  J.  D.  Hextall,  R.  Houlgrave  Gordon  Lewis, 
C.  F.  Thurstan,  Sarah  Payne;  second,  Mr.  I  ’Brocklehurst, 
Marple,  having  good  flowers  of  Othello,  G.  Melville,  etc  ;  tlmd, 
Mr.  W.  Curbstone,  Heaton  Moor;  fourth,  Mr  D.  Walker,  Kil¬ 
marnock  ;  fifth,  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Walsall;  sixth,  Mr. 

Kenyon,  Ramsbottom.  .  i\t  n  tt  mu,,,- 

Twelve  Picotees,  white  grounds,  dissimilar:  Mr.  C.  JL  it  ■ 
stan,  Wolverhampton,  took  the  lead  with  good  blooms  of  M  I  . 
Johnson,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Mrs.  Holden,  Ganymede,  Little  Phil, 
Mrs  Gorton,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Favourite,  Brunette,  Henry  Ken¬ 
yon,  Thos.  Williams,  and  Lady  Louise ;  second,  Mr.  A.  K, 
Brown  Birmingham,  his  best  flowers  being  Mollie.  Lucy,  Bru¬ 
nette,  Bessie,  Elsie  May,  Myra,  etc.  ;  third  Mr.  T  Lord 
For  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  led  with  Mrs.  Openshaw, 
Little  Phil  Mrs.  Beswick,  John  Smith,  Lady  Louise,  and  Harry 
Kenyon ;  second,  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz,  Droitwich  with  telling 
blooms  of  Louie,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Bertie,  etc.  ;  third,  Mr.  •-  . 
W  Bentley;  fourth,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone; 
sixth,  Mr.  D.  Walker;  seventh,  Mr.  W.  Pemberton;  eighth, 
Mr.  P.  Osbaldeston,  Marple. 

Twelve  seifs,  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety:  Mr. 
A  R  Brown  led  with  a  charming  box  of  Avalanche,  Bomba, 
Snowdrop,  Teddy  Galton,  Cadet,  Jenny  Gough,  Agnes  Sorrell, 
Miss  Alley,  Snowdrift,  Rd.  Dean,  Germania,  and  Sir  Bevys  , 
second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  slightly  smaller  blooms,  but 
of  good  form,  the  best  being  Isinglass,  Orpheus,  Miss  Eric 
Hambro  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg, 


Marple.  For  six  varieties,  the  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz  led  with  Teddy 
Galton,  Pink  Pearl,  Snowdrift,  Bums,  John  Pope,  and  Phoenix  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone,  having  good  Mrs.  E.  Hambro  and 
Nubian;  third,  Mr.  D.  Walker;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley; 
fifth,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon. 

Twelve  fancy  or  yellow  ground  Carnations  or  Picotees,  not 
more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety:  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan 
led  with  a  grand  lot,  with  Queen  Bess,  C.  B.  Thomson  (two). 
Daniel  Defoe  (two),  Czarina,  Artisan  (very  beautiful),  Argosy, 
Chas.  Martel,  Countess  Verulam,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  Diva; 
second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Marconi,  Ormonde,  General  French, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bignall  being  fine  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord ;  fourth,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Budenberg  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  Curry,  Darlington. 

Six  fancies  :  Mr.  D.  Walker  was  the  leader  with  H.  Falkland, 
Gronow,  Helios,  Chas.  Martel,  Paladin,  and  Edith ;  second, 
Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone  ;  fourth,  Mr.  T. 
Brocklehurst ;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Chatfield,  Appleby. 

Single  Blooms,  Carnations. 

Scarlet  bizarre  :  First  and  fifth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with 
R.  Houlgrave  ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Admiral 
Curzon  and  R.  Houlgrave  ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg,  with 
R.  Houlgrave. 

Crimson  bizarre  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Mast. 
Fred  and  J.  S.  Hedderly ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  C.  F. 
Thurstan  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  J.  S.  Hedderly  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  the  same  variety. 

Pink  and  purple  bizarre  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Sarah  Payne  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  same  variety  ;  fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  George  Rudd. 

Scarlet  flake  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  ;  third 
and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  all  with  Sportsman ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  with  Guardsman. 

Rose  ake  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Mrs. 
Rowan  and  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
the  same  variety  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst,  also  the  same. 

Purple  flake :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  second  and  third,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurstan  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone,  all  with  Gordon 
Lewis  ;  fifth,  Mr  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Gordon  Melville. 

Picotees,  single  blooms,  heavy  edged,  red  :  First,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  with  John  Smith  ;  second  and  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
with  Brunette  and  Beatie ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with 
Brunette ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hardman. 

Light-edged  red  :  First  and  third,  Mr  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with. 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  Thos.  Williams  ;  second,  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz, 
with  Thos.  Williams  ;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  Thos.  Williams. 

Heavy-edged  purple :  First  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with 
Mrs.  Openshaw  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  the  same 
variety;  third,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Muriel;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  with  Fanny  Te-tt. 

Light-edged  purple  :  First  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with 
Pride  of  Leyton  and  Myra  ;  second  and  fourth,  Rev.  C.  Gott¬ 
waltz,  with  the  same  varieties ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with 
Pride  of  Leyton. 

Heavy-edged  scarlet,  rose,  or  salmon  :  First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
with  Mrs.  Payne ;  second,  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz,  with  L  ouie ;  third 
and  fourth,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Mrs.  Holden  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  with  Campania. 

Light-edged  rose,  scarlet,  or  salmon  :  First  and  fifth,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Brown,  with  Lucy ;  second  and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Fortrose  and  Favourite  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Nellie. 

Premier  blooms  :  Mr.  J.  Edwards  won  with  J.  D  Hextall, 
crimson  bizarre  in  the  Carnation,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with 
Myra,  a  lovely  flower,  white  ground  purple  edge  Picotee. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz  for  Lucy, 
a  light-edged  scarlet  Picotee,  and  for  Myra,  the  premier  bloom  ; 
Mr.  B.  Simmonite,  Sheffield,  for  Aurora,  heavy-edged  rose. 

Mr.  W.  Prescott,  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  the  arrangements. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  I8th. 

I  he  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  of  the  usual  size  for  August, 
being  rather  small  compared  with  the  meetings  in  June  and 
July.  The  most  conspicuous,  features  of  the  meeting  were 
Gladioli,  late  flowering  Phloxes,  Bouvardias,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  Hollyhocks  and  Orchids.  Tire  last  named  were  really 
fairly  plentiful  considering  the  period  of  the  year,  although  the 
groups  in  most  cases  were  small.  Vegetables  were  represented 
by  a  splendid  collection  of  Pota-tos.  There  was  also  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  Apiples. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

The  largest  group  of  Orchids  was  that  exhibited  by  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  \V.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  with  their  hybrids,  and  Odontoglossums  were 
the  principal  features  of  this  group1.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  Cattleyas  was  C.  gaskeiliana  alba,  having  a  large 
orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  Very  distinct  also  was  Laelio- 
cattleya  Constance  Wigan  (Laelia  xanthina  x  C.  Rex),  with 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  a  purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  He 
had  several  fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crisp-um,  particularly 
one  with  large  cinnamon  blotches.  An  uncommon  plant  was 
Bollea  coeleste,  with  dark  heliotrope-coloured  flowers.  A  very 
rare  plant  was  the  tiny  Laelia  monophylla,  with  orange  scarlet 
flowers.  The  blue  Dendrobe  D.  Victoria e  Reginae  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  good  coloured  variety.  (Silver  Flora.  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii 
Harrisoniae,  in  several  very  distinct  varieties,  both,  light  and 
dark  coloured.  Oncidiums  were  also  well  represented,  in¬ 
cluding  0.  incurvum  album,  0.  curtum,  O.  varicosum  Rogersi, 
0.  kramerianum  and  0.  Papilio.  The  best  new  Orchid  in  this 
group  was  Laelia  Iona  Southgate  variety  (L.  pumila  x  L.  tene- 
brosa).  Very  distinct  also  we®  Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan  (C. 
aurea  x  sohilleriana),  with  a  very  broad  and  beautifully  marbled 
lip  after  the  fashion  of  the  last-named  parent.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  small 
but  interesting  group  of  Cattleyas,  Laeliocattleyas,  and  Mil- 
tonias.  The  boldest  forms  were  represented  by  Laeliocattleya 
bletchleyensis  and  Lc.  b.  Illuminator.  Uncommon  things  were 
Pachystoma  thorn sonianum,  Phaius  maculatus,  Cypripedium 
Ultor,  C.  Cassandra,  having  large  and  very  bold  flowers  and 
richly  spotted  petals.  One  of  the  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
was  characterised  by  a  very  large  dark  crimson  blotch.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Chari esworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  containing  some  very  interesting  things  and 
some  hybrids.  Amongst  the  latter  were  Cattleya  Iris  Fascinator, 
C.  Germania,  Laeliocattleya  Adolphus  superba,  Lc.  callisto- 
glossa,  Lc.  Luminaicr,  and  Lc.  Ceres.  A  well-grown  piece  of 
Brassia  lawrenceana  longissima  was  notable  for  the  rich  dark 
chocolate  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  long  sepals  and  petals. 
Interesting  also  was  the  little  bee  Orchid  Oncidium  dasytile. 
More  curious  than  pretty  was  Catasetum  callosum  with  a  green 
lip,  concave  at  the  base.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Capt.  Holford,  C.I.E.  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander  Chapman), 
AVestonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester,  exhibited  a  small  but  interest¬ 
ing  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  Vanda  ca-erulea  was  the  most 
interesting  and  conspicuous  object,  the  flowers  being  very  highly 
coloured.  He  also1  had  a  very  large  piece  of  Laeliocattleya  cal- 
listoglossa  excelsa,  bearing  five  spikes  of  flowers.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Francis  AVellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  West- 
field  Common,  near  Woking,  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  Herman 
Holmes,  and  a  very  distinct  hybrid  Lc.  Olivia  alba  superba,  with 
white  flowers  and  a  dark  purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  He  also  had 
Cypripedium  wiertzianum  Bleu’s  variety. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  hybrid  named  Cattleya  Comet  (C. 
AVarnen  x  aurea),  showing  the  result  of  both  parents. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duncan),  Wamham  Court, 
Horsham,  exhibited  a  large  and  handsome  Cypripedium  named 
Lord  Derby.  He  also  exhibited  Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis. 

Fred.  Hardy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Stafford),  Tyntesfield, 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  exhibited  Sophrocattleya  George  Hardy 
(Sophronitis  grandiflora  x  Catt.  Acklandiae). 

AiV.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Brookes),  Tyn-y-coed, 
Weston-super-Mare,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Phoebe,  a  hybrid 
between  laevigatum  and  bellatulum.  He  also  showed  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Rolfae  Appleton  variety,  and  Cypripedium  bingleyense. 

Jerennah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  a  well-flowered  variety  of  Laelia 
elegans. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead,  Gcdalming,  exhibited  Laelio- 
cattleya  Epicasta  fulgens  variety,  and  Lc.  Meteor. 

Lord  Auckland  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Matthews),  Kitley 
Gardens,  Plymouth,  exhibited  a  splendid  specimen  of  Oncidium 
luridum  guttatum  with  a  stem  7j  feet  long  and  carrying  231 
flowers.  A  Cultui’ai  Com  end  at  ion  was  awarded  for  this  truly 
grand  specimen  of  cultural  skill. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  ex¬ 


hibited  a  large  and  very  imposing  group  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  Sunflowers,  Heleniums, 
Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Kniphofias.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  things  in  this  group  were  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
Coreopsis  tenuifolia,  Geum  Heldreichii  superba,  Gentiana 
asclepiadea,  Echinopsis  Ritro,  ami  the  dwarf  Fuchsia  globosa. 
The  zebra-striped  rush  Scirpus  Taibernaeinontani  zebrinus  was 
notable  for  the  beautiful  white  splashes  upon  the  dark  green 
stems.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bair  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  prominent 
amongst  which  were  bold  masses  of  Gladioli  in  many  varieties, 
Kniphofias,  and  late-flowering  Phloxes.  They  also  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Heather,  including  white  and  purple  varieties,  as 
well  as  St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath.  Very  interesting  was  a  new  Cam- 
panula  named  C.  carpatliica  China  Cup,  notable  for  the  broad 
lobes  and  the  shallow  cuplike  character  of  the  flower.  Interest¬ 
ing  also  were  Lilium  superbum,  Zephyranthes  Atamasco, 
Wachendorfia  paniculata,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Rev. 
Arthur  Carter,  and  C.  m.  Wm.  Robinson.  Hardy  Crinums  were 
represented  by  C.  Powelli.  A  very  fine  herbaceous  plant  is 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  with  deep  orange  flowers.  They  also  had 
a  collection  of  hardy  Water  Lilies,  representing  some  of  the 
best  varieties.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  had  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  amongst  which  the  most 
conspicuous  were  the  fine  varieties  of  border  Lobelias,  the  named 
varieties  of  Gaillardias,  and  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
Monarch,  with  very  large  flowers.  The  most  distinct  Lobelia 
was  that  named  Andrew  Barlow,  with  intensely  dark  magenta 
flowers.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  exhibited  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  Gladioli  in  very  numerous  varieties. 
The  exhibit  occupied  one-half  of  a  table  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  hall.  Some  of  the  finer  varieties  were  Mrs.  Foster, 
Earl  Cadogan,  Magas,  Lord  Milner,  with  rosy-scarlet  flowers 
and  a  large  yellow  blotch  on  the  lower  lip  ;  Frank  Miles,  creamy 
white  tinted  with  salmon  ;  Baden  Powell,  orange-scarlet,  with 
a  large  marbled  blotch  on  the  lip  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  soft  clear 
orange,  and  very  distinct  when  at  first  opened  ;  Droya,  rosy 
scarlet,  with  a  yellow  zone  across  each  of  the  three  inner  seg¬ 
ments  ;  Grandeur,  soft  creamy  yellow ;  General  Buller,  bright 
scarlet ;  and  Lady  Montagu,  creamy  white.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  fine  masses  of 
Trollius  europaeaus,  flowering  for  the  second  time  ;  also  Mont- 
bretias,  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Sunflowers,  Phloxes,  and 
Pentstemons,  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  latter  being  named 
sorts,  with  flowers  of  very  large  size.  Very  fine  was  the  blue 
Phlox  named  Iris.  Other  fine  blue  flowers  were  Salvia  patens 
and  Veronica  subsessilis.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  AVebb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Waldon,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Hollyhocks,  both  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers  arranged 
on  boards  and  also  long  spikes.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  named 
varieties,  with  large  finely  formed  double  flowers  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  such  as  white,  crimson,  primrose,  yellow,  and 
maroon,  the  latter  being  very  dark — indeed,  almost  black.  (Sil¬ 
ver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Junofloris  Department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  London, 
AV.C.,  exhibited  a  stand  of  their  speciality  in  bottles,  and  also 
packed  in  cases  for  transit  through  the  post.  The  preparation 
is  used  for  the  preservation  of  flowers. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.),  Gunner sbury  House,  Acton,  W.,  exhibited  four  varie¬ 
ties  of  Water  Lilies,  namely,  Nymphaea  gigantea  Hudsonii, 
N.  stellata  pulcherrima,  N.  Wm.  Stone,  N.  stellata  (Berlin 
variety),  and  N.  George  Huster. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
occupied  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  table  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  arranged  in  groups  of  a  kind.  For  instance,  he  had 
little  groups  of  Hydrangea  japonica  variegata,  Plumbago 
capensis,  P.  c.  alba,  Campanula  isophylla  Mayi,  Solanuin  jas- 
minoides,  Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba,  Nerium  Oleander  rosea 
splendens,  and  Bouvardias.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  latter 
were  Hogarth  flore  pleno,  Alba  odorata,  The  Bride,  President 
Garfield,  King  of  the  Scarlets,  President  Cleveland,  and  Brides¬ 
maid,  the  last  named  being  somewhat  similar  to  President  Gar¬ 
field  in  having  double  pink  flowers,  but  they  are  certainly  very 
larger.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheslmnt,  exhibited  a  fine  collection 
of  late-flowering  Phloxes,  consisting  of  36  varieties.  Some  of 
the  finest  we  singled  out  were  Coquelicot,  Iris,  Eclaireur,  Le 
Mahdi,  Avalanche,  Fiancee,  and  Amazon.  All  of  the  above  were 
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splendid  flowers,  and  should  be  found  in  every  representative 
collection,  as  they  are  amongst  the  best  of  their  kind.  They 
had  also  a  small  collection  of  shrubs,  including  a  purple-leaved 
Hornbeam,  Tamarix  aestivalis,  and  the  new  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa  pendulifolia,  with  leaves  3  ft.  9  in.  long. 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  TI.  Ballantine),  I  he  Hell, 
Engletield  Green,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Gladioli,  consisting 
of  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  recent  hybrid  races  known 
as  Lemonei  and  Nancieanus  strains.  Some  of  the  varieties  we 
noted  were  indeed  very  beautiful.  Those  which  owe  their 
parentage  to  G.  purpureo-auratus  have  indeed  very  much  larger 
flowers,  varying  in  the  shades  of  yellow,  but  all  characterised 
by  having  rich  crimson  and  maroon  blotches  upon  the  lower 
segments  of  the  perianth.  The  effect  of  G.  saunderianus  upon 
the  breadth  of  the  flowers  in  other  instances  was  very  well 
marked.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  London,  exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  Very  conspicuous  amongst  them  were  the  Sunflowers, 
Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Montbretias,  and  Lythrum  virgatum.  They 
also  had  a  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  boxes,  roughly  set  up 
in  the  form  of  rockwork,  including  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and 
Campanulas  in  variety.  They  had  some  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the 
cut  state. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Dahlias,  including  single,  Cactus,  and  pompon  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlias  were  Queen  Alexandra,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pure  white  Eva,  Mr.  F.  H.  Perkins  (soft  yellow  tipped 
with  white),  and  W.  F.  Balding  (orange  with  yellow  centre). 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  tine 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  consisting  of  new 
things.  Very  conspicuous  were  four  large  plants  of  Senecio 
clivorum.  The  beautiful  purple-flowered  Astilbe  Davidi  was 
also  shown  in  very  tine  condition.  The  very  strongly-grown 
plants  of  Watsonia  Meriana  Ardernei  were  also  particularly 
notable,  the  plants  being  nearly  6ft.  high.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  12,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.,  had 
a  stand  of  Vail’s  Beetlecute,  described  as  a  new  beetle  exter¬ 
minator,  and  useful  for  destroying  vermin  in  plant  houses. 

Mr.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  S.W., 
exhibited  the  Pattisson  Lawn  Boots  for  shoeing  ponies  when 
drawing  the  mowing  machine  on  the  lawn.  They  also  had  some 
samples  of  Stubb’s  patent  fuel  economisers. 

Herr  Wm.  Ptitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  had  a  collection  of 
Pfitzer’s  frilled  Begonias,  being  a  finely  fringed  or  frilled  strain 
of  the  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  in  a  great,  variety  of  beautiful 
colours.  He  also  had  a  little  group  of  Begonia  Bavaria,  a  very 
beautiful  variety  used  for  bedding  purposes,  and,  considering 
its  beauty,  very  much  neglected.  The  agent  in  England  for  this 
firm  is  Mr.  G.  Schneider,  17,  Ifield  Hoad,  Fulham  Hoad,  London, 

S.W.  ,  ,  , 

Messrs.  Janies  Veitch  and  Sous,  Chelsea,  also  staged  a  beau- 
t if ul  group  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  including  many  beautiful 
varieties.  The  blue,  rose,  purple,  and  white  colours  were  very 
well  defined. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  exhibited  a,  rare  and  very 
interesting  plant  named  Coriaria  terminaiis,  bearing  five  lobed 
glossy  yellow  berries.  Tliey  also  set  up  Aster  caruescens  and 

Chrysopus  villosa  Rutleri. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  exhibited  a  splendid 
collection  of  two  dozen  varieties  of  Potatos  nicely  dressed  and 
set  up  in  baskets.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  were  The  Factor, 
Alpha,  Snowdrop,  Ideal,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Sutton  s  Al, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Ringleader,  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  Windsor 
Castle  and  Eighty-fold.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.  Spconer  and  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  a  hue  collection  of  Apples,  including  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Benoni, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Peasgoocl’s  Nonsuch. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Wythes) 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  exhibited  two  seedling  Melons,  one  of 
which  was  of  excellent  flavour.  He  also  had  two  very  interesting 
Gourds  derived  by  crossing  the  Custard  Gourd  with  the  iuik  s- 
cap  which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Wythes,  who  lias  produced  a 
much  more  useful  article  for  cooking  purposes  than  either  of 
the  Gourds  just  named.  There  is  less,  waste  m  preparing  them 
for  the  pot,  and  they  are  heavy  for  their  size. 

Mr  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  exhibited  a  box  of 
Tomato  Coronation,  a  very  large  variety.  He  also  had  two 
vegetable  Marrows  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  Constanti¬ 
nople. 


Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  exhibited 
three  dishes  of  his  new  runner  Bean,  Hackwood  Success. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre,  Far  Forest,  Rock,  S.  O.,  Worcester, 
exhibited  a  new  Pea  named  the  Logan,  for  which  he  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  Peach  named  Peregrine,  the  fruits  being  of  large  size, 
good  flavour,  and  covered  with  red  mostly  all  over. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Bingley  “Big  Gooseberries.’’ — The  annual  Bingley  goose¬ 
berry  show  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  There  were  a  large  number 
of  entries  and  some  fine  specimens,  despite  the  wet  weather. 
The  premier  prize  was  won  by  John  Butterfield  (Kildwick).  whose 
exhibit,  Bobby,  weighed  26dwt.  Mr.  E.  Atkinson  (Bingley) 
won  the  maiden  prize  with  a  Diadem  weighing  17dwt.  22gr. 
The  twin  prizes  were  as  follows  : — Red,  Tom  Mitchell  (Marley). 
Jolly  Potter,  28dwt.  4gr.  ;  yellow,  T.  Hindle  (Blackpool),  Lady 
Popham,  32dwt.  6gr.  ;  green,  Charles  Mitchell  (Marley),  Sur¬ 
prise,  31dwt.  lifgr.  ;  wiiite,  R.  Sunderland  (Bingley),  Trans¬ 
parent,  24dwt.  22gr. 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  July  29th  last  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  to  Anthurium  J.  H.  Trompelleesters,  as  a  new  plant 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Tromp  Meeste  /s,  of  Steenwijk,  with  felicitations 
of  the  jury;  to  Begonia  Fleur  de  Neige,  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens  Saharet,  Fuchsia  Andenken,  and  Heinrich  Henkel, 
a.,  b. ,  and  c. ,  as  recommend  able  plants,  from  the  General 
Adriaan  van  Swieten,  Tuinbouwschool,  Frederiksvord  ;  to  Canna 
indica  Junon,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Messrs,  van  Namen  Bros., 
Zwijndrecht.  At  the  same  meeting  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Haemanitlms  Fascinator,  from  Mr.  A.  S.  van  der 
Berg,  Amsterdam  ;  to  Rose  Lady  Roberts,  as  a  new  plant ,  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Beernink,  Aalten  ;  to  Chrysanthemum  segetum  Helios 
and  Alonsoa.  miniata  superba,  both  from  Messrs.  Groenwegen 
Co.,  Amsterdam.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  also  awarded  to 
Age  rat  tun  mexicanum  crispum,  from  Messrs.  Groenwegen  Co. 
Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded  to  Chrysanthemum  Solei'l 
d’Octobre,  from  Messrs.  Bodes  and  Lembes,  Dordrecht,  for 
beautiful  culture.  A  Silver  Medal  as  first  prize  went  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Delphiniums  from  Mr.  W.  v.  Veen,  Leiden.  At  the 
meeting  of  June  24th  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  First-class 
Certificates  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. ,  from  Mr.  W.  C. 
Baron  v.  Boetselaar,  of  Martensdijk  ;  to  Rosa  polyantha  seed¬ 
ling,  an  improvement  upon  Euphrosyne,  as  a  new  plant  from 
Messrs.  Gratama  Bros,  and  Co.,  Hoogeven.  Certificates  of  Merit 
went  to  Delphinium  hybridum,  Prof,  van  Sterson,  as. new  plant, 
from  Mr.  W.  van  Veen,  Leiden  ;  to  Biota  orientalis  aurea,  seed¬ 
ling,  from  Mr.  A.  (Spaargaren,  Aalsmeer  ;  to  Cattleya  Mendelii 

var.,  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Sutodms,  of  Baarn ;  to  Papaver  orientate 

Mahony,  and  Dianthus  plumarius  Moerheimi,  as  a  new  plant, 
both  coming  from  Mr.  B.  Bruysat,  Dedemsvaart.  A  Cultural 
Commendation’  went  to  Gnapbalrum  Leontopodium  (specimen), 
from  Mr.  J.  M.  Goes,  Castircum  ;  and  to  a  collection  of  hardy 
perennials  (cut  flowers),  from  Mr.  B.  Buys,  Dedemsvaart. 

*  ■*  * 

Royal  Botanic  Society.  -The  sixty-fourth  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  was  held  on  the 
10th  inst.  at  the  Museum  in  the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  Mr. 
C.  Brinsley  Marley  (one  of  the  vice-presidents)  was  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Bryant  Sowerby)  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  council  to  the  Fellows,  which  stated  that  there  had 
been  a  profit  of  £350  on  the  year’s  working,  although  some  £900 
had  been  expended  on  repairs  and  painting.  The  receipts  for 
1902  from  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  £2,939.  being  £321 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  previous  year.  From  garden  parties 
and  other  entertainments  there  had  been  a  profit  of  £1,476,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  1901.  From  the  club,  whose  success  had 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  society,  £1,000  had  been  received 
for  rent,  etc.,  being  an  increase  of  £150  over  the  receipts  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  council’s  report,  which  dealt  with  the  operations  as  well  as 
with  the  finances  of  the  society,  said  that,  apart  from  the  latter, 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  society  as  being  in  a  much 
more  prosperous  condition  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past. 
Although  this  year  there  had  been  a  slight  profit,  the  financial 
position  required  considerable  attention.  The  income  was  not 
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sufficient  to  keep  up  the  society  as  it  should  be  maintained, 
and  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
should  be  increased.  The  principal  features  of  the  past  year 
were  two.  First,  there  had  been  a  very  large,  increase  in  the 
application  of  the  gardens  to  general  purposes — not  only  for 
amusement  or  garden  parties,  but  for  congresses  and  gatherings 
of  societies,  who  had  found  the  gardens  a  very  convenient  place 
for  meeting,  and  could  bring  large  assemblies  together  at  less 
cost  than  in  any  other  part  of  London.  That  would  always 
give  the  society  a  very  considerable  place,  and  in  that  way  the 
society  could  fulfil  a  great  public  function.  It  was  extremely 
important  that  such  assemblies  should  be  able  to  meet  under 
conditions  of  quiet  and  comfort.  Sir  William  Collins  was  the 
first  to  inaugurate  that  movement,  and  to  suggest  that  the 
County  Council  should  hold  their' social  entertainments  at  the 
gardens.  The  society  had  also  developed  a  good  deal  the 
Gardening  School,  which  was  connected  with  the  County  Council, 
and  at  which  students  were  taught  the  elements  of  gardening. 
The  society  had  also  what  was  practically  a  new  feature  in 
giving  instruction  in  gardening  to  a  number  of  young  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  be  particularly  pleased  with  the  society’s  work 
on  their  behalf. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Berks  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  show  of 
the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Wallingford 
Castle,  Berks  (by  kind  permission  of  Misses  Hedges),  om  Wed¬ 
nesday,  August  26th.  Prizes  and  extra  prizes  are  offered  in 
86  classes  for  the  various  products  of  the  garden.  A  bronze 
medal  is  offered  to  the  exhibitor  who  gains  the  largest  number 
of  points  in  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  only.  One  division 
of  the  schedule  is  open  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
and  amateurs. 

*45-  * 

Stoke  Goosererry  Show. — -The  most  important  exhibition  of 
Gooseberries  in  the  Midlands,  and  considered  by  many  growers 
to  be  the  premier  show  of  the  kingdom,  was  held  at  the  Falcon 
Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  M.P.,  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  Chas.  Kenderdine,  Esq.,  and  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  J.  Hardy.  Upwards  of  £26  in  prizes  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed.  Premier  Berry  (Transparent),  21dwt.  13gr. ,  W.  Cash- 
more;  Maiden  Berry,  17rlwt.  6gr. ,  H.  Buckley.  Stewards:  1, 
F.  Chell  (Hr.  Woolley),  21dwt.  4gr.  ;  2,  J.'  Box  (London). 
19dwt.  22gr.  ;  3,  T.  Jervis  (Antagonist),  19dwt.  18gr.  ;  4,  E. 
Box  (Favonius),  19dwt.  16gr.  ;  5,  F.  Wood  (London), 
19dwt.  Mgr.  ;  6,  E.  Page  (Blucher),  19dwt.  lOgr.  ;  7,  L.  Chell 
(Surprise),  19dwt.  9gr.  ;  8,  G.  Cashmore  (Diadem),  19dwt.  4gr.  ; 
9.  \\ .  Mood  (London),  19twt.  ;  10,  B.  Jackson  (Bobby), 
18dwt.  22gr.  ;  11,  W.  Swift  (Lady  Haughton),  18dwt.  12gr.  ;  12, 
J.  Hardy  (Leveller),  18dwt.  llgr. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Imports  of  Cape  fruit  amount  this  year  to  21,968  boxes,  as 
against  14,928  boxes  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Keay  and  Hodge  have  sold  another  30  acres,  for  fruit 
growing  purposes,  of  their  estate  at  Wester  Enderby,  near 
Dundee. 

*  *  * 

Big  Potato. — Mr.  M.  Ritchie,  market  gardener,  Caputh, 
has  dug  up  a  Potato  of  the  Don  variety  weighing  12  oz.,  and 
it  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stirton,  grocer,  Spitalfields. 

*  *  * 

The  Shakespeare  Mulberry  tree  recently  presented  to  the 
Mayor  of  Southwark  when  visiting  Stratford-on-Avon  was  for¬ 
mally  accepted  by  the  Southwark  Borough  Council,  and  it  was 
decided  to  plant  it  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  Walworth  Road. 
Close  by  is  the  site  of  the  old  Newington  Butts  Theatre,  where 
Shakespeare  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Com¬ 
pany  of  Players  in  1594-6. 

*  *  * 

The  New  R.H.S.  Garden  at  Wisley. — In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  letters  I  am  receiving,  asking  if  Wisley  Garden  can 
be  visited  by  Fellows,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to 
say  that  at  present  the  property  has  not  yet  been  handed  over 
o  the  society,  and  that  none  of  our  officers  are  there  as  yet. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  open  it  to  the  Fellows  at  present. 
In  fact,  some  few  months  will  probably  elapse  before  that  can 

p  done,  but  due  notice  will  be  given  to  all  Fellows  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  possible. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 


At  Yarmouth  market  a  Cabbage  weighing  25  lbs.  has  been 
exhibited. 

*  *  * 

For  exposing  bad  Strawberries  as  “  fresh  in  to-day  ”  an  Edin¬ 

burgh  greengrocer  has  been  fine  1  £3. 

*  *  * 

Big  Onions. — Mr.  W.  Broom,  gardener  tc  Major  Lock,  of 
Musbury,  has  pulled  several  Onions,  14  of  which  average  2  lbs. 
each. 

*  *  * 

A  Sportive  Currant. — A  working  man  named  Job  Sanderson 
has  a  Currant  tree  which  has  produced  on  the  same  branch  both 
red  and  white  fruit. 

*  *  4f- 

A  Market  Gardeners’  Federation. — A  meeting  was  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Town  Hall.  Evesham,  to  form  a  market  gardeners’ 
association  for  co-operative  purposes.  Those  concerned  are  now 
waiting  the  Registrar-General’s  sanction  to  allow  the  society  to 
be  incorporated. 

*  •»  * 

A  Society  Gardener.  -Miss  Roche,  Sir  David  Vandeleur 
Roche’s  only  daughter,  is  a  very  enthusiastic  society  gardener. 
She  is  fond  of  country  life,  and  spends  most  of  her  time  at 
Carass.  Her  special  hobby  is  the  Carnation,  and  those  grown 
by  her  at  her  Limerick  home  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
variety. 

*  *  * 

High  Price  for  Black  Currants. — The  fruit  market  at 
Brechin  was  largely  attended  on  the  lltli  inst.  Strawberries 
and  other  fruit  were  selling  at  normal  prices,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Black  Currants,  which  are  very  scarce  this  year,  and 
the  supply  being  somewhat  limited,  they  were  quickly  disposed 
of  at  the  unprecedented  price  of  2s.  per  pint. 

*  *  41- 

Accident  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  Head  Gardener. — A  serious 
accident  befell  Mr.  Pope,  head  gardener  at  Highclere  Castle, 
recently,  while-cycling  in  the  park.  While  riding  down  a  slight 
incline  his  machine  struck  against  a  stone,  and  he  was  thrown 
off,  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  thigh.  Mr.  Pope  was  conveyed 
to  his  home,  where  he  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

*  *  * 

Potato  in  a  Bottle. — In  digging  a  drill  of  Potatos,  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Ross,  butcher,  Nairn,  turned  up  a  glass  bottle  of  about 
4  in.  long  and  2  in.  diameter.  Inside  it  there  is  a  new  Potato 
which  completely  fills  it,  taking  the  shape  of  the  bottle,  and 
narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  neck.  How  the  Potato  was  nourished 
in  its  prison  of  glass  into  its  present  goodly  size  is  a  mystery. 

*  *  * 

A  Fine  Melon.— There  has  just  been  cut,  in  the  gardens  of 
W.  Richards,  Esq.,  Clarendon,  Linlithgow,  a  Melon  which 
turned  the  scales  at  10  lbs.  It  was,  I  am  informed,  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  flavour,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  perfect  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Brown,  the  gardener,  tells  me  that  the  variety 
is  a  seedling,  a  vigorous  grower  and  free  setter. — C.  Blair. 

*  *  * 

Machine  for  Making  Labels. — No  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
Roses  should  now  be  without  a  label  bearing  the  name,  if  cost 
is  the  only  drawback.  According  to  “  American  Gardening,” 
Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  Dansville,  New  York,  has  perfected  a  machine 
for  making  tree  labels  for  use  in  the  nursery.  He  claims  that 
the  machine  will  turn  out  1,000  labels  in  three  minutes,  with 
the  name  printed  on  both  sides,  a  hole  punched,  and  wire 
attached. 

*  *  is- 

Railway  Station  Flower  Gardens. — On  the  11th  inst.  Mr. 
David  Meldrum,  manager  of  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee, 
made  his  annual  inspection  of  the  flower  gardens  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  on  the  company’s  system.  His  award  of  prizes 
was  as  follows: — First,  Woodvale  Station;  second,  Glazebrook 
Station  ;  third,  Birkdale  Station  ;  fourth,  Ashley  Station  ;  fifth, 
Flixton  Station  ;  sixth,  Aintree  Station  ;  seventh.  Barrow-for- 
Tarvin  Station  ;  eighth,  Lostock  Gralam  Station. 

4i  *  41- 

Effect  of  Rain  on  Trees. — For  several  seasons  prior  to  1902 
the  summer  in  England  had  been  very  dry  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  on  light  and  sandy  soils  this  had  a  very  trying  effect 
on  trees,  in  many  cases  causing  them  to  lose  their  ' leaves  by 
the  second  week  in  September,  or  earlier.  The  difference  this 
year  is  very  noticeable  upon  the  Plane  trees  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  London.  The  trees  have  made  a  splendid  second  growth, 
and  are  now  in  a  very  umbrageous  and  leafy  condition. 
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The  Charterhouse  Mtjlberrt  Trees. — The  weather  this  year 
has  proved  disastrous  to  the  fruit  which  is  gathered  nearly  every 
year  from  the  16  Mulberry  trees  growing  m  the  grounds  of  the 
Charterhouse.  The  trees  themselves  are  in  full  foliage,  and 
the  couple  that  were  planted  two  years  ago  by  the  Master,  Canon 
Haig  Brown,  in  the  Master’s  garden,  are  thriving  m  every  way. 
In  the  old  burial  ground  there  are  altogether  eleven  Mulberry 
trees,  while  in  the  Entrance  Court  there  are  three,  and  m  the 
Preachers’  Court  two,  both  of  which  were  planted  70  years 
a<y0  by  the  then  Master,  Archdeacon  Hale,  and  are  shoots  taken 
from  the  famous  Mulberry  tree  under  which  Milton  used  to  sit 
at  Cambridge. 

*  *  * 

The  Fringes  of  Hampstead  Heath. — -For  some  years  past 
additions  have  been  continually  made  to  Hampstead  Heath  by 
the  acquirement  of  private  property  as  it  came  on  the  market. 
Judging  from  recent  events,  these  rustic  fringes  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  additions  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the  wealthy 
who  settle  down  there  and  take  an  active  interest  in  these 
northern  heights  of  London.  Hitherto  Lord  Iveagh  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  advocating  the  preservation  of  open  ground 
surrounding  the  heath,  and  has  now  taken  up  his  residence  there, 
having  taken,  over  the  fine  house  of  Lord  Glenesk.  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  also  lives  on  the  heath  at  Caen  Wood  when  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  but  more  frequently  his  time  is  spent  at 


Columbus’s  Tree  Dying. — The  sacred  Ceiba  tree,  which 
Columbus  is  said  to  have  planted  in  Havana,  is  dying,  and  the 
Templete,  where  the  remains  of  the  great  navigator  have  for  cen- 
turies  been  guarded,  is  crumbling  away,  and  may  soon  be  re- 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Yet  neither  the  State  nor  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  appear  to  be  taking  any  particular  interest  in 
these  facts.  The  old  tree  began  to  wither  during  May  last, 
its  branches  withering  one  by  one,  until  now  it  has  scarcely  a 
leaf  upon  it.  A  shrewd  American  in  business  in  Havana  is 
endeavouring  to  purchase  the  tree,  with  a  view  to  sending  it 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and  afterwards  cutting  up  the  tree 
into  relics.  The  Bishop  of  Havana,  however,  hopes,  m  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  tree,  to  secure  the  remains  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  the  Spanish  Charge  d  Affaires  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  presented  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  the  Duke 
of  Veraguas,  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  of  Seville,  Spam,  the  lineal 

descendant  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

*  *  * 


The  Garden  City. — Having  secured  a  site  for  its  first  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Garden  City  is  in  a  fair  way  of  passing  from  the 
nebulous  condition  of  a  benevolent  dream  into  that  of  actual 
fact.  An  estate  4,000  acres  in  extent,  near  Hitchin,  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  lying  a  little  to  the  west  of  Baldock,  is 
to  be  converted  into  the  first  Garden  City.  A  sum  of  £50,000  was 
necessary  to  enable  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
to  be  completed,  and  this  being  forthcoming,  an  arrangement 
has  been  come  to.  The  new  Garden  City  will  bewRh  manhours 
railway  run  from  London;  it  stands  from  250  ft.  to  300  ft 
above  sea  level,  and  is  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  But,  having  obtained  the  land,  more  money  is  needed 
to  make  a  start  with  the  foundation  of  this  modern  Utopia, 
where  overcrowding  and  high  rents  are  to  be  unknown,  where 
smiling  gardens  and  open  spaces  are  to  predominate,  and  where 
intellect  and  morality  are  to  be  the  most  prominent  cults  t  hose 
anxious  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  are,  however,  frankly  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  must  not  at  this  present  stage  regard  it  as  a 
safe  investment,  which  is,  at  all  events,  honest,  since  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Garden  City  will  prove  at  once 

an  El  Dorado  and  Utopia. 

*  *  * 


Testimonial  to  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys.— Quite  recently  we 
notified  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys  to  the 
curatorship  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens.  During  the 
past  ten  and  a-lialf  years  lie  has  been  assistant,  superintendent 
of  the  Roral  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and 
secretary  of  the  Floral  Committee.  Mr.  Humphreys  is  about 
to  assume  his  new  duties,  at  Birmingham  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  members  of  the  several 
committees  with  which  lie  has  been  so  long  connected  thought 
it  a  convenient  time  to>  recognise  his  valuable  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  with  some  testimonial.  Accordingly,  with  this  object  m 
view,  a  committee  lias  been  appointed  to  receive  any  subscriptions 
which  those  whose  duties  have  led  _  them  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Humphreys  may  feel  disposed  to  give.  The  chairman  of  1 11s 
committee  is  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.JM.H., 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 

enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening .  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Troubles  of  an  Amateur.  (Jones). 

You  say  the  subsoil  of  your  garden  is  clay,  and  bad  clay  too, 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  that,  except  that 
it  is  very  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  It  might  be  well  worth 
while  draining  it  if  it  is  wet  for  an  undue  period  after  ram,  but 
that  you  will  have  to  determine  on  the  spot.  Clay  soils  can  be 
worked  so  as  to  be  capable  of  raising  a  great  variety  of  crops, 
whereas  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  moie 
difficult  to  render  fertile.  You  make  no  mention,  of  trenching, 
but  trenching  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  a 
warden,  and  by  means  of  that  alone  you  will  be  able  to  greatlj 
improve  the  character  of  the  soil.  There  is.  no  necessity  for 
turning  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  at  least  all  at  once,  lhe 
chief  point  should  be  to  turn  it  over  in  the  trench,  so,  as  to  make 
sure  it  is  all  thoroughly  broken.  _  Use  plenty  of  manure  ot  a 
limhit  character  for  mixing  with  this  subsoil,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years’  time  it  may  be  all  turned  to  the  surface  and 
utilised  in  its  turn  with  the  present  surface  soil.  You  may  bear 
in'  mind,  however,  that  a  little  of  this  subsoil  may  be  brought 
up  annually  and  worked  in  gradually  with  the  rest,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  time  you  could  have  the  soil  well  broken  up, 
.. , ....  + ... ]  . . I.. I  m  i v . ,  1  with  manure  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 


Manure  for  Heavy  Soil.  (Jones.) 

You  could  not  have  a  more  suitable  manure  for  clay  soil  than 
that  obtained  from  the  stables  of  horses.  Being  of  a  light  nature, 
it  serves  to  loosen,  up  the  heavy  clay,  and  is  more  suitable  in 
this  respect  than  cow  manure,  which  goes  down  solidly  and  holds 
more  water.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  garden 
if  you  put  some  of  this  manure  well  down  every,  year,  so  that 
when  the  subsoil  is  ultimately  brought  to  the  top  it  will  be  well 
enriched.  Soot,  lime  and  bones,  which  you  mention,  are  also 
very  useful  in.  their  way,  but  when  the  soil  has  been  trenched 
and  aerated  to  a  considerable  depth  these  manures  will  be  much 
more  effective  than  they  are  at  present. 


Hybridising  Lilies.  (M,  M  Laren.) 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  following  out  your  ex- 
periments  with  Lilies  and  hybridising,  as  well  a.s  raising  them 
from  seeds.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  fresh  flower 
of  the  one  you  mention.,  even  if  you  could  not  have  sent  us  a 
stem.  Possibly  when  they  get  stronger  and  produce  more 
flowers  you  could  then  send  us  a  specimen,  as  we  should  always 
be  pleased  ‘.o  see  such  things  and  to  describe  them  for  the  benefit 
of  our  other  readers.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  had  only  one 
seedling  or  a  number.  It  is  always  well  to  raise  a  number  of 
seedlings  if  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  to  secuie 
the  best  ones  which  turn  up.  Raising  seed  from  small  plants  is 
apt  to  retard  their  growth  to  some  extent,  but  if  you  have  a 
number  of  equally  good  seedlings  the  very  best  might  he  selected 
for  seeding  ..n:l  the  others  allowed  to  develop  and  ripen  their 
bulbs  without  being  distressed  carrying  seeds. 

Willow  for  Tying  Raspberry  Canes.  (E.  A.  S.) 

Several  Willows  might  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  none 
are  more  suitable  than  the  slender  twigged  and  typical  foim  u 
Salix  purpurea  and  the  golden  osier  S.  alba  vitellina.  These 
may  he  cut  after  the  leaves  have  dropped  and  stood  in  a  shadei 
place  with  their  ends  in  soil  until  the  canes  are  ready  for  tying. 
Should  any  of  the  stouter  twigs  be  inclined  to  break  you  coiu 
always  avoid  this  by  twisting  them  a  little  before  you  commence 
tying.  There  is  a  method  of  tying  Raspberry  canes  by  puffins 
the  twigs  round  one  another,  then  twisting  them  like  a  rope 
and  the  loose  end  is  then  pushed  in  beneath  the  tie.  This  hole 
the  canes  tightly  to  the  stake  until  it  is  time  to  cut  them  dowi 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Richardia  Little  Gem  not  flowering.  (W.  Read.) 

Many  growers  are  tempted  to  leave  too  many  tubers  in  t  n 
pot  in  potting  them  up  in  the  autumn.  Your  best  plan,  wou  >-  11 
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to  put  a  fair-sized  tuber  in  a  48-sized  pot  and  the  larger  tubers 
in  32-sized  pots,  or  three  medium-sized  tubers  might  be  placed  in 
the  last  size.  When  doing  the  potting  all  the1  small  tubers 
should  be  completely  taken  off  and  grown  on  separately,  because 
by  so  doing  the  full-sized  tubers  will  give  more  satisfaction  in 
the  way  of  flowering.  If  suckers  come  up  before  the  plants  have 
flowered  you  should  keep  them  in  check  by  pulling  off  the  leaves 
unless  you  are  scarce  of  stock. 

Stocks  Failing.  (D.  W.) 

These  are  liable  to  the  same  enemies  as  Cabbages  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  In  some  cases  the  roots  may  be  attacked  with  the  grab 
of  the  Cabbage  fly,  but  more  frequently  they  get  attacked  with 
the  fungus  that  causes  clubbing,  or  the  Anbury  disease.  The 
fungus  that  causes  this  is  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae.  The 
remedies  to  be  taken  are  numerous,  but,  properly  speaking,  pre¬ 
vention  is  the  best  remedy.  Where  they  have  been  attacked  in 
tills  way  you  should  not  sow  or  plant  them  again  in  the  same 
ground  for  some  years.  We  should  also  avoid  planting  them 
where  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  vegetables  of  that  class 
have  been  grown,  recently.  In  the  case  of  fly  it  would  be  well  to 
tread  the  ground  firmly  before  planting  the  Stocks,  and  to  water 
them  freely  with  soot  water,  which  usually  keeps  the  flies  away 
from,  laying  their  eggs  there. 

Lilies  not  Showing  Flowers.  (G.  D.) 

We  think  it  most  likely  that  the  cause  was  due  to  frost  in 
April,  which  crippled  a  large  number  of  Lilies,  especially  those 
that  come  above  the  ground  early.  This  is  a  matter  that  you 
could  scarcely  help  at  times,  but  it  might  be  well  to  use  a  few 
Spruce  branches,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  protect  the  Lilies 
as  they  come  up,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  cold  ancl  un,- 
settled,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  spring  and  summer.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  more  settled,  and  all  danger  of 
night  frosts  is  gone,  the  Spruce  twigs  may  then  be  taken  away. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(H.  E.  Tickner) — 1,  Kerim  japoniica  (flowers  should  have  been 
sent  with  the  shoots  ;  if  double,  the  variety  is  Iverria  japonica 
flore  pleno) ;  2,  Lysimachia  vulgaris. — (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Spiraea 
Bumalda ;  2,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aureum  ;  3.  Cotoneaster 
liorizontalis  ;  4,  Salix  alba  vitellina  ;  5,  Fagus  sylvatica  pur¬ 
purea. — (W.  W.)  1,  Osmunda  regalis  ;  2,  Polypodium  vulgare 
cambricum  ;  3,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata  ;  4,  Lastrea  Thelyp- 
teris  ;  5,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum. — (T.  1VL  W.)  1,  Helenium 
pumilum  ;  2,  Campanula  rhomboidalis  ;  3,  Phlox,  paniculata 
var.  ;  4.  Phlomis  fruticosa  ;  5,  Monarda  fistulosa  ;  6,  Monarda 
didyma  ;  7,  Stachys  orientalis. — (D.  M.)  1,  Cattleya  Locldigesii 
Harisoniae  ;  2,  Oncidium  Papilio  ;  3,  Oncidium  sphacelatum. — 
(Quo) — 1,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  ;  2,  Veronica  Traversii ;  3( 
Cotoneaster  frigicla  ;  4,  Colutea  arbor escens  ;  5,  Caragana  ar- 
borescens  ;  6,  Acer  platanoides  Schwedleri. — (J.  R.)  1,  Melissa 
officinalis  variegata ;  2,  Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata ;  3, 
Veronica  gentianoides  variegata ;  4,  Curculigo  recurvata ;  5, 
Senecio  Kaempferi  variegata, — (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Origanum .  vulgare  ; 

2,  Scabiosa  arvensis ;  3,  Vicia  Cracca  ;  4,  Erythraea  Cen- 
taurium ;  5,  Chlora  perfoliata  ;  6,  Asperula  cynanchica. — 
(W.  R.  M.)  1,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  2,  Pernettya  mucronata  ; 

3,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa  aurea  ;  4,  Genista  tinctoria  ;  5, 
Euonymus  microphylla  variegata.  (H.  L.  Lewen)  1,  0 Maria 
Haastii ;  2,  Spiraea  salicifolia  paniculata  ;  3,  Leycesteria 
formO'Sa. 


Communications  Received. 

Jno.  Clark. — W.  II.  Wilson,.— S.  D.  Reid.— J.  B.— D.  Mi¬ 
ll.  J.  Chapman. — Methuen  and  Co.- — Wm.  A.  Leslie. — T.  B. — 

A.  N.  S.— T.  W  — R.  M.— D.  R.  B.— A.  K.— E.  M.  R.— F.  R,— 
H.  W.  D.— E.  F.— T.  Roberts.— W.  M.  W.— E.  J.  D.— H.  T.— 

B.  Read.— H.  A. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. — Autumn  catalogue  of  flowering  bulbs,  etc. 

Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  E stab li slim ent,  Words- 
ley,  Stourbridge. — Webbs,’  Bulb  Catalogue. 

William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  etc. 

Dicksons  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Dicksons’ 
Flower  Roots  ;  also  Supplementary  List  of  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants. 

Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, — Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Forcing,  Winter  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants,  etc. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  The  Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Estab¬ 
lishment,  Carlisle. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

David  William  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Bulb  List. 


The  Wear  and  Tear  of  City  Life. 

Why  do  so  many  of  our  City  men  look  so  sickly  ?  Because 
they  drink  too  much  tea,  and  when  they  are  fagged  out  cannot 
take  more  substantial  and  nutritive  food.  The  system  thus 
gradually  becomes  weakened  and  debilitated  ;  there  is  no  relish 
for  food,  no  energy  for  work,  and  the  whole  of  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  becomes  seriously  deranged. 

One  City  clerk — Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  23,  Norfolk  Road,  Canon- 
bury,.N.— writes  : — “  I  work  late  hours,  but  I  find  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  a  delicious  and  stimulating  drink.  My  doctor,  grocer, 
and  chemist  speak  very  highly  of  it.” 

And  if  you  use  Vi-Cocoa  regularly  you  will  speak  very  highly 
of  it  too.  Sold  in  6d.  packets  and  9d.  and  Is.  6d.  tins  every¬ 
where. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


ic  New  Garden  at  Wislcy. 

daily  comments,  amusing  and  otherwise, 
■7e  been  made  by  different  people  in  con- 
tion  with  the  garden  at  Wisley  which  has 
t  been  gifted  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
:iety.  We  suppose,  however,  that  they 
re'  been  made  in  real  earnest.  As  far  a,s 
have  observed,  “  The  Spectator  ”  makes 
1  most  serious  comment  touching  the 
iety  and  what  it,  is  expected  to  do.  Our 
temporary  thinks  that  the  Fellows  of  the 
iety  will  treat  the  garden  as  “  something 
re  than  merely  a,  60-acre  property 
ipted  for  the  growing  of  rare  plants.” 
'be  Spectator  ”  hopes  that,  the  general 
Idic  will  he  allowed  free  access  to  the' 
■den,  which  should  become  a  sort  of 
tional  Gallery  for  live  plants',  the  property 


of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to-  he  near  enough  to 
London  to  make  it  ea.sy  of  access  for  those 
who  desire  to  see  something  beautiful,  and 
yet,  far  enough  away  to  prevent  the  garden, 
becoming  a  mere  resort  for  the  idlei  and  care¬ 
less.  We  doubt  this  very  much,  because  we 
believe  the  garden  is  much  more  easy  of 
access  to  the  mere  pleasure  seeker  in  his 
motor  than  it  is  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Anyone  can,  see  this 
for  himself  who  takes  up  a  position  on,  the 
Portsmouth  road  on  Sunday  anywhere  be- 
tween  Kingston  and  Ripley.  The  garden 
indeed  isi  very  near  the  Portsmouth  road, 
although  from  three  to  six  miles  from  the 
various  railway  stations.  Another  point  we 
should  mention,  is  that  in  the  absence  of 
walks  the  grass  would  very  soon  he  destroyed 
by  the  number  of  people  that  would  flock 
there  whenever  it  became  known  that  a 
garden  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  was  open 
free  to  the  public. 

- O' — 

A  Stone’ess  Plum. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  of 
seedless  Bananas  and  Pineapples — so  long 
that  we  have  almost  unconsciously  assumed 
that  they  should  not  bear  seeds.  Seedless 
Grapes  we  have  recently  been  discussing  in 
the  case  of  the  Sultana,  Grape  (Sultanieh), 
and  the  black  Monukka.  Grape,  the  latter  of 
which  has  long  been  cultivated  at  Chiswick. 
The  Wizard  of  California,  (Mr.  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank)  has  raised  a  stoneless  variety  of  Plum 
which  he  names  Miracle.  It,  has  a,  firm  flesh 
and  the  stone  is  reduced  to  a  few  chips;  of 
shell,  leaving  the  kernel  naked  when  the 
fruit  is  cut  open.  The  flavour  is  described  as 
all  right,  both  flesh  and  kernel,  so  that  we 
might  describe  it  as  Plum  and  Almond  in  one, 
which  should  be  a  boon  for  culinary  purposes. 
Mr.  Burbank  says  that  the  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  bears  enormously,  and  is  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  “  American  Gardening”  has  an 
illustration  of  this;  stoneless;  Plum  reproduced 
from  a,  photograph,  and  we  hope  that  the 
kernel  will  have  something  of  the  true 
Almond  flavour,  though  that  might  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  a.  Plum.  If  the  new 
variety  is  of  any  value  we  have  no  doubt,  it 
will  soon,  find  its  way  here. 

- O' — 

A  New  Use  for  the  Meteorological 
Office. 

While  addressing  a,  large  gathering  of  fruit 
growers  under  tire  auspices  of  the  National 
Fruit  Growers’  Federation  at  Maidstone, 
recently,  Lord  Onslow  said  we  ought  to  make 
ourselves  mere  acquainted  with  the  vagaries 
cf  the  weather.  The  Meteorological  Office, 
he  said,  blight  be  under  the  administration, 
of  some  Government  Department,  but  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon,  any  depart¬ 
ment  that  wonld  take  it.  He  thought  that 
the  Postmaster-General  was  the  most  likely 
person  to  take  control  of  it  because  he  had 


command  of  the  telegraph  wires,  and  was, 
he  believed,  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Marconi  for  the  use  of  his  system.  If  we 
had  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  from 
which  we  could  get  signals;  we  should  be  able 
to'  gauge  more  accurately  what,  was  going  to 
happen  in,  this  country.  It  seems  to  us  that 
knowing  what  is  going  to.  happen,  in  the 
matter  of  weather  would  enable  us  to  take 
some  precautions  or  make  preparations  before 
the  advent  of  a  storm,  but  the  real  difficulty 
lies1  in  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  control 
the  weather  itself  in.  any  important  parti¬ 
cular. 

May-Apple  Jelly. 

We  are  familiar  with  Podophyllum  Emodi 
and  P.  peltatum,  otherwise  known  as  May 
Apple  and  Ducksfoot,  but.  our  estimate  of 
them  lias  been  chiefly  in  the  light  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  One  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  P.  Emodi  came  from  the  Himalayas. 
Both  belong  to  the  Barberry  family,  and  the 
last  named  produces  a  bright  red  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  this  ripens 
fairly  freely  in  this  country,  but,  we  should 
not  have  thought  the  quantity  sufficient  to 
turn  to'  economic  account.  A  correspondent 
in,  the  “  American  Botanist  ”  speaks  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  fruits  into  jelly.  No  doubt  the 
writer  refers  to-  the  American  specie®,  which 
does  not  seem  to  fruit  readily  in  this  country7. 
The  jelly  isi  said  to  he  of  a,  light'  amber  colour 
and  the  flavour  delicate  and  delicious.  It  is 
said  to  lxave  no  medicinal  qualities,  but  it 
adds  one  more  fruit  for  scarce  years. 

— o — 

Use  of  Plant  Secretions. 

Some  time  ago  the  editor  of  the  “  American 
Botanist  ”  raised  a  question  about  the  use  of 
plant  secretions  in  the  economy  of  the  plant. 
A  writer  now  says  that  students  of  physio¬ 
logical  botany  will  have  work  to  keep  them 
out,  of  mischief  for  the  next  century  or  two  in 
trying  to  discover  why  and  how  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  products  of  plants  are 
evolved,  used,  or  turned  out  of  the  plant.  The 
mischief  into  which  botanists  fall,  according 
to  this  writer’s  idea,  is  the  making  of  new 
names  of  plants  and  reducing  the  others  to 
the  condition  of  synonyms. 

— o — 

Origin  of  Vincent  Square. 

Better  times  were  in  store  for  these  fields 
than  those  enumerated  in  last  week’s  issue, 
when  Dr.  Vincent,  the  head  master  of 
Westminster,  conceived  the  idea  of  form¬ 
ing  a  playground  for  his  pupils.  The  square, 
then,  takes  its  name  from  the  founder  of 
the  school  adjoining  the  square.  He  was 
also;  Dean  of  the  Abbey  from  1802  to  1815, 
at  a  tune  when  the  society  was  still  very 
young.  For  fifty  years  the  square  was  open 
to'  the  children  of  anybody,  but  since  then  it 
has  been  surrounded  by  lofty  iron  palings. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tomatos. — On©  can,  liardly  imagine,  a,  more  disappointing] 
season  than  the  present  for  the  cultivation  of  these  in  open 
quarters.  Only  during  fine  warm  summers  and  autumns  can 
these  be  brought  to  perfection,  except  in,  ,a,  few  favoured  parts 
in  this  country,  without  the  aid  of  glass,  as  not  only  do  the 
fruits  fail  to  ripen  properly,  but  the  growths  are  generally 
attacked  with  fungusi,  and  when  such  is  the  case  they  are 
seldom  of  little  worth.  All  surplus:  growths  .should  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  plants:  and  the  leaves:  shortened  back,  and  the  fruits 
exposed  to!  the  light  and  sun  as  much  as  possible.  When  these 
show  signs  of  colouring,  cut  them,  and  place  in,  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion  under  glass  to,  finish.  Plants  in  full  bearing  in  houses,  or 
pits:  should  receive  every  assistance  by  way  of  manure  water. 
Take  off  the  fruits  when  about  half  ripe  to-  finish,  or  they  will 
probably  crack  and  spoil  the  appearance.  Should  the  present 
dull  wet  weather  continue  a  little  fire  heat,  will  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  preserve  a  buoyant  atmosphere  by  admitting  air  to 
prevent  disease.  Where  means  are  at  command  there  is  no: 
reason  why  Tb mates  should  not,  be  had  all  through  the  year. 
Plants  which  are  intended  for  giving  a  supply  through  thel 
winter,  and  sown  as  previously  advised,  should  be  potted  on 
now  int'O  their  fruiting  pots ;  use  a  good  porous  mixture,  and 
drain  thoroughly.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  good  sturdy  growth,  for  when  allowed  to  become 
drawn  and  weakly  they  seldom  give  good  results.  I  know  of 
no  variety  better  than  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty  for  the  purpose, 
it  being  a  very  free  setter  even  during  the  shortest  days,  of  fine 
appearance  and  good  quality.  Some  of  the  small-fruited  kinds 
are  also  good  for  winter  use,  such  as  Dessert  (red)  and  Golden 
Nugget  (yellow).  Though  small,  the  flavour  of  each  is  first-rate. 

Cucumbers  growing  in,  pits  should  be  well  thinned.  Air 
judiciously,  and  shut  up,  early  in  the  afternoon,  conserving  as 
much  sun  heat  as  possible.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become 
distressed  by  over-bearing  ;  far  better  to,  allow  a  moderate  crop 
as  the  days  shorten,  when,  with  care:  as  to:  airing  and  keeping 
them  thoroughly  clean,  these  will  go  on  for  some  time  to  come. 
Those  intended  for  winter  use  ought  now  to  be  strong  and 
sturdy,  and  should  be  planted  out  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
Before  doing  so'  thoroughly  cleanse  the  glass  and  woodwork. 
Give  a  thorough  drainage,  and  a  good  bed  of  one  part  stable 
litter  and  three  parts  leaves,  which  should  be  mixed  and  turned 
two  or  three  times  beforehand.  The  compost  for  planting  them 
in  at  this  season  should  be  light  and  porous,  two  parts  light, 
turfy  loam  and  two  parts  good  leaf  soil,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  fair  quantity  of  road  grit  and  finely-broken  charcoal ; 
all  should  be  nicely  warmed  before  planting.  One  more  sowing 
of  a  short,  free-fruiting  variety  may  be  made  in  a  strong  'heat,. 
The  old  Sion  House  is  still  a  capital  kind  for  sowing  now,  and, 
where  a  constant  supply  has  to  be  kept  up,  is  invaluable. 

Cauliflowers.- — Though  very  many  now  depend  on  early 
spring  sowings,  I  strongly  advise  sowing  small  quantities 
during  autumn,  such  as  Walcheren  and  Early  London.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  the  first  sowing  should  now  be 
made,  and  another  in  a  fortnight’s:  time,  and  a  week  later  in 
the  South. 

Endive. — Continue  to  plant  out  the  later  sowing  on  a  south 
border,  both  Curled  and  Batavian.  Tie  up  small  quantities  on 
fine  days  of  the  earlier  sown  plants,  and  make  another  small 
sowing  in  a  warm  position,  asi  this  often  proves-  to'  be  of  much 
service  if  planted  in  frames  for  spring  use. 

Lettuce  should  be  treated  in  a  like  manner,  suitable  varieties 
for  sowing  now  being  Hick’s:  Hardy  White,  Brown  Cos,  and 
Hardy  Hammersmith,  the  latter  being  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
Cabbage  kinds. 

Radishes. — Sow  at  intervals  of  every  ten  days  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  French  Breakfa-st  in  skeleton  frames,  and  thin  out 
Black  Spanish  to  a  distance  of  4  in.  to  6  in. 

Coleworts. — Plant  out,  good  breadths  of  these  on  any  vacant 
ground,  and  keep  the  hoe  constantly  plied  among  earlier  plant¬ 


ings  and  all  other  crops  of  winter  Greens.  Weeds  are  much  in 
evidence  this  summer,  but  no  pains:  should  be  spared  to  keep 
them  down.  Hoe  and  rake  them  off,  and  consign  them  to  tbe 
smother  fire  to  prevent  them  seeding.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Cardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Carnations. — Hie  layering  of  these,  if  not  already  done, 
should  be  completed  without  delay,  so  that  the  plants,  when 
rooted,  can  be  taken  up  and  potted  early  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
the  practiced  of  some  to  let  the  plants  remain  where  they  are 
layered  through  the  winter,  and  flower  them  ini  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  results  are  not  so  good  as  when  the  plants  are 
taken  up  in  autumn  and  planted  in:  the  spring.  Road  sand  is 
as  good  as  anything  for  layering,  and  wire  pegs,  or  wooden 
ones  cut  from  old  brooms,  answer  the  purpose  well.  Remove 
the  old  spike®  which  have  done  flowering,  and  clear  all  rubbish 
away,  leaving  the  bed  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition. 

The  heavy  gales  and  rains  we  have  been  experiencing  of  late 
have  been,  anything  hut  favourable  to  the  hardy  flower  borders, 
and  no  doubt  considerable  damage  lias  been  done.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  loop  up  any  which  have  been  broken 
down  in  a,  neat,  manner,  and  not  bunched  up  together  in  a 
confused  mas®.  Especially  doe®  this  apply  to  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering  plants,  which,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  fine  autumn,  give:  promise  of  being  very  fine  this  year. 
One  should  keep  a,  sharp  look-out,  for  weeds  during  this  month 
and  next,  and  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work,  so  as  to  root  them 
up  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  seed,  or  they  will  prove 
very  troublesome.  Any  seedling  herbaceous  plants  which  are 
large  enough  for  removal  can  now  be  planted  out  in  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters,  and  the  seed  saved  as  it  ripens  of  any  others 
that  it  is:  desired  to  increase.  Besides  being  a  most  interesting 
practice:,  one  is  often,  enabled  by  this  method  to  increase  the 
stock  of  a  new  or  rare  plant  when  division  of  the  roots  would 
be  impossible. 

Gladiolus. — It,  will  be  necessary  with  the  autumn  flowerinj 
kinds-  to  give  the  spikes  a  neat  but  firm  support  now.  Tkt 
top  of  the  stake  should  net,  come  above  the  first  bloom  on  tbe 
spike,  and  one  tie,  fairly  tight,  will  be  sufficient,  bass  being 
the  best  material  to  use,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  it  injuring  tin 
stem. 

The  Aster  Border. — I  have  never  seen  the  Michaelma 
Daisies:  in.  better  condition,  than  they  are  this  year,  the  we 
weather  having  caused  them  to  make  a,  healthy,  luxurian 
growth,  and  the  advantage  of  staking  out  the:  growths  wit! 
several  sticks  toga,  plant,  instead  of  bunching  up  to  one  i 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  method  T  have  several  tunes  ad 
vised  ha,s  one  great  advantage  in  rough  weather,  for  out  o 
several  hundred  plants,  grown  in  this  way  not  one  is  one  iot; 
the  Avorse  for  the,  rough  wind,  etc. ;  but  where  a,  single  stale 
is  used,  which  is  far  too  often,  seen,  the  plant  when,  it  ha, 
attained  its  full  height,  begins  to  swing  round  the  stick,  an 
has  anything  but,  a,  neat  appearance.  It  frequently  happen: 
too,  that  many  of  'the  shoots  are  broken,,  it  being  almost-  a 
impossibility  to  support  the  whole  of  the  plant,  especially  if 
be  a,  large:  one,  such  as  the  Novi-Belgii  or  Novae-Angliae  typi 
Keep  the  point  and  side  growths  neatly  tied,  and  a  dose  c 
artificial  manure  wall  prove  advantageous.  Should  mild© 
make  its  appearance,  which  is  highly  probable,  give  both  sidi 
of  the  foliage  a  dusting  of  sulphur,  so,  as  to'  prevent  it 
spreading.  Several  Starwort-s  are  already  in  flower,  hut  it 
advisable  to1  have  these  in,  the  shrubberies,  so  that,  when  tli 
hulk  of  varieties  commence  to  flower  in  the  border  no>  ugll 
gaps  are  to  be  seen. 

Hyacintlms  or  Galtonia  candicans. — This  distinct,  hard 
Cape  bulb,  with  its  tall  spikes  of  waxy  white,  bell-shape 
flowers,  is  well  worth  growing  in  quantity  on  account  of  th 
pleasing  way  in  which  it  associates  with  other  plants.  Wh0 
planted  close  to  the  scarlet  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  or  in 
bed  of  red  F uchsias,  the  effect  is:  striking,  and  one  of  the  clue- 
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recommendations  of  this  bulb  is  that  it  seems  to-  succeed  in  any 
situation.  Whether  in  the  shrubbery,  in  the  mixed  flower 
border,  or  dotted  about  in  the  Rhododendron  beds,  we  have 
found  it  succeed  admirably,  and  generally  reaches  a  height  of 
between  4  ft.  and  5  ft. 

It  should  be  neatly  stated,  and  tied  with  the  top  of  the  stick 
up  to  the  first  bell,  and  propagation  can  be  effected  from  seed 
or  offshoots  of  the  bulb. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum.- — The  improved  forms  of  this 
old  plant  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  herbaceous  border,  as 
they  make  a  pleasing  show  for  a  long  period,  and  are  most 
useful  for  cutting.  None  of  them  exceed  2|  ft.  in  height,  but- 
a  little  support  is  in  most  cases  necessary.  The  list  of  varieties 
continues  to  swell,  but  the  following  are  all  excellent :  Mrs. 
Head  is  a  most  characteristic  plant,  and  quite  distinct  from 
all,  the  habit  being  very  pleasing.  Filiforme  is  of  upright 
habit,  and  the  petals1  are  deeply  laciniated,  giving  it  a  graceful 
appearance.  M.  Pritchard  has  long  petals,  narrower  than  the 
type. 

Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  new  variety  of  immense  size ;  so  also 
is  Monarch.  Any  good  garden  soil  suits  these-  well,  and  except 
being  divided  when  they  become  too  large,  little  attention  is 
necessary. 

Chrysanthemum  latifolium  is  better  suited  for  the  shrub¬ 
beries  than  the  border,  as  it  is  a  much  taller  and  coarser 
grower ;  nevertheless  a  useful  plant,  and  valuable  for  cut 
flower.  This  should  be  split  up  frequently  to  keep  -it  within 
bounds,  and  is  thereby  rendered  more  vigorous. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripediuras.- — Some  summer  flowering  kinds,  such  a-s  C. 
lawrenceanum,  C.  ciliolare,  C.  callosum,  C.  Curtisii,  etc., 
and  the  hybrids  also,  which  have  been  derived  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  one1  or  another  of  this  section  in  their  parentage, 
will  now  be1  emitting  new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  developing 
growth;  any  repotting  requirements  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  new  roots  appear.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  large  towns-  or  in  smoky  districts,  where  long 
periods  of  diffused  light  ha-ve  to-  be  contended  with,  the  potting 
compost  should  not  be  of  too  close  a  nature-,  not-  only  for  these, 
but  for  any  o-f  the  kinds  which  have  t  ass  elation  in  the  foliage. 

A  compost  of  rough  peat,  a  little  leaf  soil  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  with  sufficient  rough  sand  or  broken  crocks  to 
keep  the  compost  in  a  porous  condition,  is  the  best  for  use  in 
such  unfavourable  surroundings.  The1  detrimental  effect-  of 
soil  containing  loam  under  the  above  conditions  is  found  in 
the  great,  difficulty  that-  arises  in  winter  in  affording  moisture 
to-  the  roots.  When  water  has  been  given,  the  plants  remain 
wet  at-  the  roots  for  too  great-  a  period  ;  this  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  black  spotting,  the  points-  of  the'  leaves  decaying  and 
destruction  of  roots. 

Where  brighter  conditions  prevail  the  use  of  fibrous  turfy 
loam  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  the  closer  nature  of 
the  soil  being  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  t-he  plants 
during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  The  compost  should 
be  pressed  moderately  firm,  and  the  plants  should  be  watered 
immediately  after  repotting.  Shade  from  the  direct-  rays-  of 
the  sun,  and  keep-  the  house  close  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
roots  get  away  into-  the  new  compost.  A  light  spray  with  t-he 
syringe  during  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be'  found  beneficial. 

Increasing  the  Stock. — There  are  many  of  the  species  which 
rarely  make  double  breaks,  and  continuing  their  growth  of  suc¬ 
cessive  years  in  a  rhizome.  It  is  a  difficult,  matter  to  increase 
the  stock  except  by  dividing  the  rhizome  between  the  back 
years  growths.  I  would  advise  divisions  of  large  specimens 
being  made  some  little  time  previous  to  repotting.  Cutting  the 
rhizome  asunder  between,  t-he  growth  before  repotting  has  the 
advantage  of  affording  the  benefit  of  any  old  roots  to  the 


growth,  which  better  enables  them  to  produce  the  break  and 
develop  growth,  than  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
the  rhizome  divided,  and  repotting  the  stock  thus  made. 
Growth  soon  makes  its  appearance  when  the  plants  are  cut 
asunder,  provided  suitable  conditions  are  afforded.  In  dealing 
with  smaller  plants,  where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  stock,  the 
division  -should  not  be  made  until  the  young  growth  has  be>- 
come  strong,  and  new  roots  being  emitted.  The  divided  por¬ 
tion  will  be  enabled  within  a  reasonable  period  to  provide  the 
necessary  requirements  of  t-he  growth  thus  severed  and  taken 
away.  The  old  growth  being  left  undisturbed  in  the  po-t  soon 
produces  new  growth,  which  may  be  repotted  when,  new  roots 
make  their  appearance. 

In  dealing  with  valuable  plants  such  as  C.  lawrenceanum 
hyeanum  and  the  other  albinos,  this  is  by  far  the  safest  way 
to  increase  the  stock.  The  compost-  for  young  divided  plants 
should  consist  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  sphagnum 
moss  covering  the  surface  of  the-  compost.  The  po-tsi  should  not 
be  too  large,  but-  when  the  roots,  have  penetrated  through  the 
compost-  t-he  plants  will  be  benefited  by  more  room  and  a  larger 
pot  .  H.  J. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Melons, — The  cold,  sunless-  weather  of  la-t-e  has  not  been  in 
favour  of  this  fruit,  a-s  unless  plenty  of  sun  and  full  ventilation 
can,  be  afforded  ripening  fruits,  they  are  sure  to  lack  sweetness, 
without  which  a  Melon,  of  all  fruits,  is  not  worth  eating. 
Any  reaching  this  stage  require  great-  care  a-s-  regards-  root 
waterings,  also  overhead  moisture,  none  being  necessary  in 
either  case  after  once-  it  is  noticed  the  fruits  are  on  t-he  verge 
of  ripening,  or  ill-flavoured  split  fruit  will  ensue.  Neither  will 
swelling  crops  require  the  same  amount-  as-  during  bright 
weather,  only  applying  water  when  really  in  want,  and  keeping 
it  clear  of  the  stem  a-t  -the  base,  or  canker  more  than  likely 
will  set  in,  specially  -so-  with  plants  growing  in  pits  or  frames 
with  t-he  vine-  resting  on  the  soil.  And  airing  requires  judg¬ 
ment-  in  such  unseasonable  weather,  putting  on  little  at  a  time, 
and  increasing  the  same  as  the  thermometer  advances:  being 
the  safest  to  avoid  any  check  to  the  plants.  Fruits  should  be 
placed  on  pieces  of  slate  or  on  inverted  4in.  pots  when  growing 
in  frames,  so  that  every  ray  of  light  and  sun  can  reach  them, 
and  keep  the  growth  well  thinned  o-ut-  in  its  early  stage®,  or  it 
soon  becomes  a  thicket. 

Secure  the  latest  plants  to  the  trellis,  not-  pinching  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoot  unt-il  within  9in.  of  its  limit,  and  should  a  few  bottom 
laterals-  be-  inclined  to  take  the  lead  too-  much,  stop  them  a-t 
the  first  joint,  when  the  resulting  lateral  will  come  into-  flower 
about  the  same  time  as  the  upper  ones.  Fertilise  all  female 
blossoms  at  mid-day  for  a  we-ek,  by  which  time  a  set-  -should 
have-  been  secured,  reserving  from  two  t-o  four  of  as  even  a  size 
as  possible,  so  that  all  may  swell  away  together-,  and  assist  with 
weak  manorial  waterings  when  required  a-t  the  root-. 

Pot  Vines. — As  the  cane®  turn,  brown  less  water  and  more 
air  should  be  given  t-o  ca-nes  prepared  for  fruiting  early  next 
spring,  and  as-  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly  firm  and  the 
foliage  begins  to*  take  on  the  autumn  tint,  place  the  pots  o-ut 
of  doo-rs  at  the  foot  of  the  south  wall,  standing  the  same  level, 
and  fastening  the  canes  t-o  the  wall  to  prevent  their  being 
twisted,  a-s  well  a-s  to  further  ripen  the  wood,  reducing  the  sub- 
laterals  to-  where  they  sprung  from.  Apply  only  sufficient  water 
to  prevent  flagging  of  the-  lea-ve-s,  and  should  such,  heavy  ra-ins 
continue  a-s  we  are  now  having  the  surface  of  the  ball  o-f  roots 
should  be  covered  with  something  to  throw7  o-ff  the  wet. 

Figs. — Maintain  a  dry,  warm  air  w-he-re  ripening  fruits  are, 
exposing  the  same-  to  all  the  light  available,  pinching  any 
shoots  that  have  filled  their  allotted  space  on  the  trellis,  and 
after  the  fruit  ha-s  been  all  gathered  pull  off  all  surplus  growth 
(and  the  Fig  is  prone  t-o  throw  out  such  a  number),  so  that  the 
sun  may  assist  to  ripen  up  the  wood  for  next-  season’s  fruit  crop. 
Allow  full  ventilation,  syringing  writh  soft  soap  and  a  little 
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flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  thoroughly  together,  should  red  spider 
be  lurking  on.  the  branches,  putting  this  on  in  the  evening.  Do 
not  allow  the  pot  plants1  toi  suffer  for  water,  syringing  the  foli¬ 
age  well  underneath  on  evenings  when,  the  weather  is  fine.  Un¬ 
heated  houses:  require  careful  management,  during  September 
and  early  October,  while  the  second  crop  are  ripening,  or  much 
of  the  fruit  will  be  spoilt,  doing  what  necessary  watering  may 
be  required  early  mornings,  maintaining  a,  circulation  fair 
throughout,  the  night,  at,  reducing  time,  which  should  not  be 
later  than.  3.15  p.m.,  gaining  a  few  minutes  each  day  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  until  the  crop  is  cleared,  when  throw  the 
top  and  bottom  ventilators  wide  open,  removing  all  fruit 
that  appear,  which  will  be  useless  for  next  year. 

Bicton,  Devonshire,  James  Mayne. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

The  Stove  , — I  invariably  make  a  rule  of  thoroughly  overhaul¬ 
ing  the  stove  at  this  season.  I  have  several  reasons  for 
performing  the  operation  now  in  preference  to  the  spring,  when 
many  people  do  the  work.  Generally  speaking,  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  favourable  for  standing  the  occupants  in  the  open 
for  the  day,  whilst,  the  wood-work  and  glass  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  hot,  water  and  soft  soap.  The  plants;  should  not 
now  be  encouraged  to  make  over-luxuriant  growth,  but  the  aim 
should  be  to  solidify  the  growth  already  made,  in.  order  that  it 
will  the  better  pass  through  the  winter  without  having  recourse 
to  excessive  fire-heat.  The  more  matured  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  plants  are  in  winter  the  lower  temperature  will  they  with¬ 
stand  without  injury.  One  of  the  chief  factors  to  ensure  this 
are  clean  glass,  thus  admitting  the  maximum  amount  of  sun¬ 
light.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  humidity  that  is  neces¬ 
sarily  maintained  in  these  structures  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  glass  and  wood-work  become  much  coated 
with  filth,  hence  the  necessity  of  removing  it  before  the  days 
become  short. 

The  leaves  of  all  ornamental  foliaged  plants,  as  Palms, 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  etc.,  should  be  sponged  if  time  allows,,  or, 
if  not,  the  plants  may  be  rearranged  and  the  necessary  cleansing 
done  a, si  opportunity  offers.  In.  smoky  localities,  it  is;  advisable 
to,  wash  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  structure.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  less  need  to  shape  as  much  as  hitherto,  for 
the  same  reasons  as,  stated  above.  On  fine  days  admit  air 
freely  at  the  top,  also  a,  little  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  shutting 
up  and  syringing  early  in  the  afternoon.  Dull  days  have  been 
all  too.  numerous;  this  summer,  and  from  this,  time  onwards 
every  possible  advantage  should  be  taken  of  utilising  that 
which  we  may  be  favoured  with. 

Heating  Apparatus. — If  any  alterations  or  repairs  to  boilers 
or  pipes  are  contemplated  this  year  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
completing  them,  so  that  when,  extra  firing  become®  necessary 
every  part  is  in  good  working  order  and  equal  to  the  strain,  im¬ 
posed  upon  it. 

Painting  and  Repairs. — All  exterior  work  on  glasshouses 
should  now  be  hurried  on,  for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
weather  will  prevent  such  work  being  performed  satisfactorily. 
It  is;  important  that  all  broken,  and  cracked  glass  be  taken  out 
and  replaced  with  new. 

Marguerites.- — There  are  few  plants  more  popular  or  useful 
for  a,  variety  of  purposes  than  these,  and  if  nice  plants  are ' 
Wanted  to,  flower  next  spring  the  present  is,  a  capital  time  to 
insert  cuttings.  If  the  old  plants  were  placed  in  the,  open  aft,e.’ 
flowering,  and  well  attended  to  for  water,  there  will  now  be  an 
abundance  of  half-ripened  cuttings,  that  will  quickly  take  root 
if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  a  lralf-spent,  hot-bed. 
If  such  does  not  exist,  they  will  as  readily  emit  roots  if  placed  in 
a  handliglit  or  warm  frame,  keeping  close  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  When  well  rooted,  gradually  inure,  to  the  air 
and  full  light,  and  pot  off  singly  into  60’s  for  wintering  on 
shelves  in  the  greenhouse.  K  M. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Troubles  of  an  Amateur. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  have  just  been  reading  your  paper,  given  to  me  by 
a  friend  to-day,  and  am  much  interested  in  many  of  the  articles, 
but  I  do  not,  understand  above  5  per  cent,  of  whai  I  am  reading 
about.  The  description  given  of  most  of  the  choice  plants  and 
flowers  worth  growing  is  all  lost  to  me.  I  can  certainly  tell 
a  Wallflower  from  a  Sweet  Pea,  but  that  is  about  all.  The 
aiticle  “  How  Opinions  Differ  ”  tempted  me  to  write  this  letter. 

My  position  is  this  :  My  house  and  garden  constitute  about 
an  acre  of  ground.  I  have  lived  here  five  years  The  subsoil 
is  clay,  and  bad  clay,  too,  there  is,  I  think,  no  doubt.  I  have 
built  a  vinery  27  ft.  long  and  a  glasshouse  30  ft.,  and  have 
applied  the  straw  stable  .manure  from  three  or  four  horses  to 
the  garden  during  the  five  years,  together  with  soot,  gas  lime, 
bones,  etc. 

I  employ  one  gardener,  and  have  changed  several  times,  hoping 
for  better  results,  but  this  season  we  are  little  better  than 
last,  when  we  had  only  two  boilings  of  Peas,  and  Cabbages  almost 
nil.  Potatos  look  fairly  well,  but  the  Peas  do  not  grow  even 
straw.  I  pulled  several  roots  up  to  examine,  and  they  seemed 
shrivelled  and  without  vigour.  My  friend  thinks  wireworm  is 
the  cause.  The  Beans  look  weak  ;  of  Carrots  there  are  about  a 
score  left  out,  of  three  rows  ;  Onions  are  small  ;  Turnips,  first 
crop  all  went  back,  second  sowing  doing  fair  ;  Parsnips  and  Beet 
look  best  of  all. 

Inside  we  are  looking  about  as  bad.  The  vines  started  and 
fruited  well — that  is,  my  four  Black  Hamburghs,  but  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  has  only  one  bunch.  However,  they  looked  like 
being  a  show  crop  for  an  amateur  until  about  a  fortnight  ago 
when  the  leaves  all  turned  rusty.  I  put  several  buckets  of 
blood  on  the  border  just  then,  and  whether  it  is  this  or  red 
spider  we  cannot  tell.  The  bloom  on  some  of  the  lower  bunches 
has  gone  off  in  specks,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  syringed. 
Tomatos  in  my  other  house  are  diseased,  leaves  shrivelled  up, 
and  several  of  the  very  scanty  crop  of  fruit  have  gone  and  are 
going  rotten.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  due  to  ground  bones 
being  mixed  too  freely  in  the  soil,  and,  the  house  being  kept 
shut  up,  the  place  got  very  damp.  I  suggested  a  little  fire  and 
more  air. 

Well,  Sir,  these  are  some  of  my  gardening  troubles,  and  I 
often  sigh  for  the  advice  of  a  practical  man.  What  with  bad 
soil,  bad  seasons,  frost,  wireworms,  slugs  and  blight,  combined 
with,  I  am  afraid,  bad  judgment  and  indifferent  management, 
the  woes  of  an  amateur  gardener  are  truly  many.  Jones. 

Sambueus  racemosa  var.  plumosa  aurea. 

When  at  its  best,  in  full  fruit,  the  typical  S.  racemosa  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  showy  truited  shrubs ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  seen,  in  good  condition  m  gardens 
about  London.  fiTowermg  early,  the-  young  fruits  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  changes;  of  weather,  and  late  frosts  are  often 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  as  it  is  borne  in  dense  clusters,  its 
beauty  can  be  imagined.  If,  however,  the  type  is  not  often 
seen  at  its  best,  there  are  several  varieties  with  handsome 
leaves  which  have  a  good  appearance  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  To  this  number 
the  subject  of  this  note  belongs,  it  being  possibly  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  varieties.  It  makes  a  dense  bush  well  clothed 
with  foliage,  the  leaves,  being  compound  and  composed  of  five 
leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  1  in. 
wide  in  the  widest  part,  the  margins,  being  deeply  divided  into 
five  segments.  In  colour  they  are  golden,  as  also  is  the  bark 
of  the  young  woods.  The  colour  keeps,  good  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  plant  is  well  suited  for  massing  or 
for  forming  isolated  specimens.  Like  other  Elderberries,  it. 
does  not  require  any  elaborate  cultivation.  Given  good  soil 
when  it  is  first  planted,  and  an  occasional  mulching  and  thin¬ 
ning  out,  it  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  number  of  years. 
It,  is  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  may  be  either  of 
short,  half-ripe  shoots:  in  July,  or  of  fully  ripened  shoots  9  in. 
long  in  winter.  When  the  former  method  is  adopted  the  cut¬ 
tings,  should  be  rooted  in  a,  close  case,  but  if  the  latter  way 
is  taken  they  may  be  put  in  a  border  out  of  doors.  W.  P- 
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Among  the  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Growers  of  Dahlias  are  just  now  in  the  thick  of  the  work, 
and  a  few  hints  as  to  proper  culture  may  be  of  use  to  many. 
If  not  already  done,  three  stakes  should  be  put  to  each  plant 
at  once,  as  it  is  difficult  to  safely  secure  a  plant  against  wind 
if  one  stake  only  is  relied  upon.  The  ground  should  now  be 
cowered  with  a.  good  ooat  of  rough  stable  manure,  as  the 
plants  derive  great  benefit  from  this,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be,  and  it  keeps  the  soil  from  getting  trodden  down.  so. 
hard  from  the  incessant  trampling  nee'dful  in  tending  the 
plants.  A  thorough  system  of  tying  is  a  great  saving  of  labour 
in  the  long  run,  and  a  more  satisfactory  appearance  is  given 
to  the  plants.  Round  the  three  stakes  twine  should  be  run, 
about  four  different  rounds  being  sufficient.  To  this  twine 
the  main  shoots  should  be  tied  and  the  subsequent  lateral 
growths  simply  slung  up  loosely  one  against  the  other.  From 
four  to  six  main  stems  is  a  fair  number  to  leave,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  shoots  should  be,  limited  by  dispensing  with  all 
the  inside  growths,  and  the  weakest  outer  also. 

Should  the  grower  be  growing  for  decoration  or  cut  bloom, 
a  good  plan  is  to  leave  all  the  buds,  but  a  joint  or  so  of  the 
side-growths  may  be  picked  out  now  and  then,  as  if  too  many 
buds,  are  allowed  to  flower  they  naturally  become  very  poor 
and  shallow  specimens,  and  throw  discredit  on  the  section. 
When,  however,  fine  specimen  blooms  are  desired,  the  two 
side  buds  and  at  least  two  joints  down  should  be  disbudded 
and  fewer  stems  left  to  flower.  Here  I  might  mention  that 
many  growers  in  my  opinion  do  wrong,  as  they  continually  cut 
away  all  growth  with  the  intention,  as)  they  suppose,  of  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  strength  into  the  flowers,  and  oftentimes  do  not 
leave  enough  young  growth  to  properly  stimulate  the  root 
action.  It  is  always  best  to  leave  more  or  less  young  growth 
at  the  bottom,  and  disbud  the  strong-flowering  stems  somewhat 
severely. 

Towards  the  autumn,  after  the  main  stems  have  flowered, 
the  plants  often  get  cut  about,  and  consequently  loosened. 
About  the  middle  of  September  a  good  plan  is  to  thoroughly 
go  over  them,  thinning  out  all  shoots  not  likely  to  blow1  before 
frost  and  tying  up  the  remainder,  when  they  will  look  neat, 
and  give  but  little  more  trouble  before  they  are  cut  down ; 
whereas  by  far  the  majority  of  growers  leave  their  plants  to1 
run  up  a  mass  of  small  useless  wood  in  the  late  autumn. 

During  dry  weather,  and,  in  fact,  whenever  the  plants  can 
take  water,  feed  liberally.  All  sorts  of  manures  are  suitable ; 
those  containing  a  good  proportion  of  ammonia,  are  best,  but, 
sheep  manure  is  as  good  as  any,  and  cow  manure  good  on 
light  ground.  If  artificial  manures  are  used,  Clay’s  manure 
is  very  suitable,  but  natural  manure  should  be  used  as  a 
change.  Water  in  an  ordinaiy  diy  time  can  be  given  at  the 
rate  of  a  2-gallon  can  per  plant,  and  on  heavy  ground  it  is 
often  necessary  to  run  a  fork  into  the  soil  round  about  the 
plants  to*  loosen  it,  in  order  to  get  the  water  to  soak  in  freely, 
but  of  course  do  not  lift  the  soil,  as  in  digging,  and  break 
the  fibres.  If  a  good  coat  of  manure  has  been  put,  on,  it  is 
a  great  aid  in  keeping  the  water  from  trickling  away. 

Dahlia  growers  have  little  peace,  for  even  at  night  they 
must  turn  out,  lantern  in  hand,  to  catch  earwigs  and  young 
caterpillars.  The  latter  often  liatcli  out  in  batches,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  plant  suddenly  swarmed  with 
small  ones  from  \  in.  to  §  in.  long,  which,  unless  checked  at 
once  by  this  nightly  search,  quickly  ruin  every  flower  on  a 
plant.  So  many  are  the  enemies  to  the  production  of  a  perfect 
Cactus  Dahlia  that  I  often  wonder  how  any  ever  come  to 
maturity  where  they  are  left  practically  to  themselves. 

If  flowers  are  wanted  for  exhibition,  they  must  be  sheltered 
from  the1  sun  on  hot  days.  Many  sorts  now  throw  blooms 
erect  and  clear  of  all  leaves,  and  so  quickly  get,  bleached  with 
the  dew  and  glaring  sun.  Where  possible,  blooms  can  be  tied 
down,  so  that  the  leaves  shelter  them,  and  any  other  contri¬ 
vance  which  may  suggest  itself  to  the  grower  may  be  adopted 
just  for  the  last  day  or  two,  it  being  most  annoying  to  have 
a  fine  lot  of  bloom  spoilt  after  the  trouble  and  care  taken  to 


grow  them  to  perfection.  If  money  spent  and  trouble  taken 
are  not  objected  to,  the  more  secure  way  of  having  conical 
shades  made  on  purpose  for  shading  blooms  may  be  adopted, 
and  each  likely-looking  bud,  just  as  it  begins  to  unfold,  placed 
under  cover.  This  system  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  not 
only  sun,  but  rain  and  hail  are  effectually  guarded  against. 
There  is,  however,  a  lot  of  work  attached  to  it,  as  the  shades 
have  to  be  continually  shifted  from  old  blooms  too  forward,  to 
younger  ones,  and  so  on,  as  no  one  can  calculate  to  a  day 
when  a  flower  will  be'  in.  itsi  prune,  it  being  best  to  begin  by 
shading  those  buds  which  may  just  hold  out,  and  then,  if  too 
early,  dropping  back  to  younger  ones.  By  this  means  the 
grower  is  sure  to  have  his  blooms  in  good  order  on  the  day 
of  the  show.  One  word  on  shades  and  wind.  Very  often  the 
shades  will  twist  and  smash  the  side  of  a,  flower ;  so  secure 
them  as  much  as  possible.  D.  D. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 

Whatever  room  for  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  the  case  of 
field  crops  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  fruit  harvest.  To  take  one  or  two  Midland  reports,  market 
gardeners  in  the  Cookliill  district — a  centre  which  supplies  a 
large  portion  of  Redditch  and  district  with  garden  produce — 
have  a  very  poor  outlook  for  the  approaching  autumn  and 
winter.  Pears  and  Plums  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  priec, 
and  only  in,  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  fruit  gardens  and 
orchards  happen  to  be  sheltered,  is  there  anything  like  a 
medium  crop  of  Apples.  Soft,  and  stone  fruit  round  about 
Evesham  have  turned  out  failures ;  so  have  Apples.  In.  the 
Kineton  district  fruit  “  isl  a  general  failure.”  In  the  Cotswold 
country  the  prices  asked  for  all  kinds  of  garden  fruit  are 
proof  of  the  scarcity.  A  placard  up'  in  one  Cotswold  town, 
offered  4Jd.  per  lb.  wholesale  for  Black  Currants,  and  in  another 
place  9  id.  retail  was  asked  for  Plums1,  as:  attested  by  the 
“  Midland  Counties  Herald. '  Apples  and  Pears  suffered  badly 
through  the  frosts  of  May. 

In  Worcestershire  farmers  are  concerned  in  the  failure  of  the 
Apple  crop,,  for1  there  are  good  Apple  orchards  on  most  farms. 
Apples:  are  a  very  poor  crop  indeed,  and  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  cider  fruit  for  a  second  year  in  succession.  Even  in  famous 
cider  districts  now  it  is:  hard  to  obtain  a  good  cup  of  cider,  and 
the  make  this  season  must  of  necessity  be  limited.  As,  many 
farmers  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham  say  that  they  cannot  get 
labourers  to  work  for  them  in  the  hayfields  without  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  cider,  the  short  supply  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance. 

The  general  scarcity  of  home-grown  fruit  amounts,  it  is  said, 
almost  to  a  famine  in  the  Greengage  and  Plum-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  South-west  Cambridgeshire.  So  complete  was  the 
destruction  of  the,  crops:  by  the  spring  frosts,  that  in.  some 
orchards  there  is  absolutely  no  fruit,  while  in  others  two  or 
three  on,  a  tree  is  all  that  can,  be  seen. 

Only  two  years  ago,  of  Greengages  alone  the  consignments 
from  the  villages  of  Meldreth  and  Melbourn  amounted  on 
two:  days  to  30  tons:  each,  and  one  week’s  return  was  1 40  tons 
of  Gages.  For  the  occupiers  of  small  homesteads,  with 
orchards  attached,  of  whom  there  are  a.  number  in  the  villages, 
it  is:  a  serious  loss.  In  a,  fruitful  year  an  orchard  will  pay 
nearly  the  whole  year’s  rent  of  a.  homestead.  But  this  year  it 
will  mean  £100  rental  for  a  house  worth  in  itself  £20.  and  no 
produce  from  the  orchard.  As  a  rule,  orchard  land  which  is 
fairly  planted  will  make  about  £10  an  acre  rent,  which  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  landlords,  and  also  for  the  tenant 
in  a  good  or  even  average  year. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  year  wall 
see  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  Blackberries  marketed. 
Unlike  the  cultivated  fruit,  these  wild  berries  promise  very 
well.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  them  even  in  ordinary 
years,  and  as  it  is  they  must  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  poor  garden  and  orchard  crops.  The  bushes  bear 
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profusely  for  two  months.  This  ensures  successional  supplies 
for  marketing,  and  gives  the  Blackberry  an  advantage  over 
the  Strawberry  and  Currant,  whose  fruit  comes  on  with  a  rush 
and  exha-usts  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Large,  evenly- 
graded  berries  put  up  hi  punnets  for  sale  can  be  disposed  of 
by  the  ton  at  values  ranging  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  dozen  pounds 
wholesale.  It  has  been  prophesied  that  they  will  be  retailed 
this  season  at  ninepence  and  a  shilling  a  punnet,  and  even 
then  they  will  not  be  unduly  dear  at  the  price. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of. 

Cypripedium  lawrenceanum. 

Discovered  in  N.  Borneo  by  F.  W.  Burbridge,  at  an  altitude 
of  1,000  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  above  sea  level,  where  it,  olneiiy  occuis 
in  tli©  shady  forests,  growing  amidst  decaying  leaves  on  clay, 
more  rarely  amongst  moss  and  leaves  on  limestone.  .  Its  tes- 
selated,  yellowish-green  and  grass-green  leaves  make  m  them¬ 
selves  an  effective  addition  to  a  collection  of  Cypripeds.  Ihe 
flowers  are  generally  produced  singly  on  a,  scape  15  in.  to  18  m. 
high.  Upper  sepal  large,  nearly  orbicular,  white,  with  broad, 
alternately  longer  and  shorter  veins  of  vinous  purple.  The 
albino  variety,  Hyeanum,  with  pure  white,  veined,  grass-green 
upper  sepal,  yellow-green  petals,  and  bright  green  lip,  is  a  rare 
and  highly-prized  plant. 

Laelia  pumila  day  ana. 

This  variety  chiefly  differs  from  the  type  by  its  deeper 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  flowers  are  3  in.  by  4  in.  across,  deep  rosy  purple,  having 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  three-lobed  lip,  of  a  deep  puiple  or 
maroon.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Laelia  schilleriana. 

A  noble  and  rare  Orchid,  closely  allied  to  L.  purpurata,  and 
in  habit  of  growth  resembling  L.  elega.ns.  It  and  its  numerous 
progeny  are,  because  of  their  robustness  and  handsome  flowers, 
desirable  and  useful  plants.  The  flowers  consist,  of  nearly 
equal  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  elongated  lanceolate,  pure 
white,  and  a  three-lobed  lip.  Native  of  Brazil. 

Achimenes  coccinea. 

Although  in  comparison  with  the  florists’  varieties  the  flowers 
of  this  species  appear  somewhat  small,  yet  their  vivid  colour, 
concomitant  with  their  more  slender  habit  and  floriferousness, 
render  them  attractive  and  useful  pot  plants,  which  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  all  collections.  Native  of  W.  India, 

Aeschynanthus  grandiflora. 

The  creeping  habit  of  this  plant  renders  it  adaptable  to 
basket  culture;  as  such,  in  the  temperature  of  a,  cool  stove,  it 
forms  an  interesting  and  beautiful  plant.  Terminating  the 
stem,  and  not  infrequently  axillary,  are  the  pendent  umbels  of 
flowers.  Corolla  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  rich  orange-scarlet,  mouth 
contracted,  and  a,  two-lipped  limb,  the  upper  lip  of  two  pro¬ 
jecting  lobe®,  the  lower  of  three  patent,  ones. 

Datura  suaveolens. 

This  sweet-scented  species  is  of  a  robust  nature,  easy  culti¬ 
vation,  and  speedily  attains  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and 
forming  a  much-branched  head,  which  at  the  present  tune-  has 
an  imposing  appearance.  The  freely-produced,  drooping 
flowers  are  very  large,  about  9  in.  across,  and  pure  white,  with 
a  furrowed  tube  6  in.  long.  There  is  a  double-flowered  form 
known  as  D.  Knightii,  equally  as  desirable.  Native  of  Mexico. 

Catalpa  bignonioides. 

Amongst  flowering  trees' few  can  equal  in  majestic  contour, 
floriferousness,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  beauty  of  its  flowers, 


this  plant.  It  forms  a  iarge,  round-headed  tree,  with  hand¬ 
some,  cordate  leaves  and  numerous  branches,  terminated  by 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  speckled  with  puiple  and  yellow.  N, 
America. 

Caesalpinia  Gilliesii. 

Unfortunately,  this  handsome  species  can  hardly  be  certified 
as  hardy,  although,  trained  on  a  south  wall,  it  gives  every 
satisfaction.  On  a  wall  it  is,  during  the  summer  season,  a 
graceful  plant  by  reason  of  its  large,  abruptly  bipinnate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  being  small.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large, 
terminal  racemes,  which  unfold  their  flowers  from  below 
upwards  in  succession  over  a  long  period.  Each  flower  con¬ 
sists  of  five  large  yellow  petals.  It  has  been  described  in  the 
“  Botanical  Magazine  ”  as  Poinciana  Gilliesii.  S.  America. 

Spiraea  japonica. 

Being  of  a  dwarf,  compact  habit,  forming  much  branched 
bushes,  2  ft,  to  3  ft,  high,  and  as  much  through,  this  species 
and  its  numerous  forms  are  amongst  the  most  serviceable  of 
the  shrubby  section.  Anthony  Waterer  is  the  best  at  least 
of  the  red-flowered  varieties.  Froebeli  has  darker  flowers. 
Bumalda  and  superha  are  the  best  of  the  light-coloured  forms. 
S.  j.  alba,  as  its  name  implies,  is  pure  white,  and  a  very  useful 
variety,  which  is  so  closely  resembled  by  S.  pumila  and  S. 
albiflora  that  for  ordinary  purposes  only  one  of  them  need  be 
grown. 

Impatiens  Roylei  (syn.  I.  glandulifera.) 

A  tall-growing  annual  plant,  attaining  to  a  height  of  10  ft., 
which,  amongst  the  shrubs,  is  exceedingly  effective.  As  it 
becomes  naturalised,  it  only  requires  to  be  sown  once,  and 
it  will  leave  a  jn-ogeny  so  plentiful  that  they  will  require  to  be 
ruthlessly  thinned  out  the  following  spring.  Flowers  puiple 
to  very  light  purple.  Himalaya, 

Aster  holopliyllus. 

This  species  forms  an  erect  plant  about.  4  ft.  high,  having 
distant  linear  leaves  4  in.  long  ait  the  base,  but  not  exceeding 
1  in.  amongst  the  floral  branches.  The  flowers,  of  good  size, 
have  the  ray  florets  of  a.  light  rose  colour,  fading  to  white,  the 
centre  yellow. 

Olearia  Hastii. 

Grown  as  at  Kew,  in  large  mound-like  masses,  the  effect 
produced  by  this  plant  is  exceptionally  striking,  and  well  merits 
the  recognition  it  receives.  Though  its  individual  heads  of 
flowers  are  small,  they  are  so  densely  produced  as  to  cover 
the;  bushes. 


Unfermented  Grape  Juice. 


The  beneficial  results  of  the  wholesome  use  of  unfermented 
grape  juice'are  now  being  brought  to  the  public  attention.  Its 
use  in  sickness,  convalescence  and  good  health  is  recommended 
as  a  cure,  restorative  and  preventive  not  only  by  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  young,  but  the  old  as  well.  Indeed,  it 
has  become  quite  a  fad,  and  people  who  have  taken  up  its  use 
declare  it  both  refreshing  and  nourishing.  It  is  readily  made 
so’  as  to'  please  the  eye  by  its  colour  and  attractive  appearance, 
the  smell  by  its  aroma  and  fragrance,  and  the  palate  by  its 
pleasant  flavour.  It  is  easily  prepared  with  the  facilities  of  the 
ordinary  kitchen.  Clean,  sound,  well-ripened  Grapes  are  used, 
being  crushed  in  a  cider  mill,  or  by  hand  if  necessary.  The 
juice  which  results  is  heated  in  a  double-  boiler,  or  a  large 
stone  jar  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  so  that  the  juice  does  not  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fire,  at  a  temperature  of  180  deg.  to 
200  deg.  F.  Alter  heating,  it  is!  put  in,  a  jar,  allowed  to  settle 
for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  filtered  and  put  up  iu  air¬ 
tight  bottles.  It.  makes  one  of  the  best,  cheapest  and  most 
refreshing  summer  drinks  known. — “  American  Gardening.” 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Large  and  busy  as  Liverpool  is,  there  is  quite  a.  rural  aspect 
at  Gatacre,  where  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  are  situated.  They  are  easily  reached  by  rail  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  when  one  is  set  down,  at  Gatacre  Station  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  small  village,  beyond  which  are  nurseries,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  woodland,  with  quite  a  rural  aspect.  The  other  week 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  their  nurseries,  where  Orchids 
are  still  extensively  grown,  and,  in  fact,  constitute  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  establishment.  Ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  occupy  the  ground  that  are  not  covered  with  glass,  but 
the  outdoor  nursery  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  Orchids. 

Entering  the  warmest  house  we  found  Dendrobium  war- 
dianum  hanging  up  to  the  roof,  making  an  excellent  growth, 
the  stems  being  about  2-|-  feet  long  and  not  yet  finished. 
Oncidium  cavendishianum  suspended  from  the  roof  is  also  doing 
well.  A  large  quantity  of  unflowered  Cattleyas  were'  located  in 
this  house,  including  C.  Trianaei,  C.  labia-ta,  C.  Skinneri,  C. 
sehilleriana,  the  latter  well  established  plants  from  a  recent  im¬ 
portation  and  well  rooted  plants  of  C.  lab ia.ta  bearing  Two  or 
three  leaves. 

Tire  next  house  entered  also  contained  a,  fine  lot  of  Den¬ 
drobium  wardianum.  A  fine  importation  of  Laelia  purpurata 
has  made  a  good  start,  and  like  many  other  allied  Orchids  it 
has  been  potted  in  a  new  compo-st  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
sphagnum,  one  part  of  leaves  run  through  a  sieve  so  as  to  take 
out  tire  finer  dust,  and  one  part  of  peat,  simply  broken  up,  the 
dust  not  being  taken  out.  Mr.  Cowan  believes  this  a,  much 
more  suitable  compost  than  when  leave®  alone  are  employed, 
and  there  is  less  danger  oif  mishap  to  the  plants'  from  culti¬ 
vators  not  thoroughly  understanding  the  use  of  leaves  alone  in 
the  growing  of  Orchids.  Other  Cattleyas  which  we  noted  in 
this  house  were  fine  batches  of  C.  Mendellii,  C.  Trianaei,  C. 
Sehroderae,  C.  glandulosa,  and  C.  Loddigesii.  Some  of  the 
above  have  been  recently  potted,  but  others1  are.  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  in  all  cases' making  good  stuff.  Here  we  noted  good 
plants  of  such  fine  varieties  of  Laelia  purpurata  as  L.p. 
Sehroderae,  L.p.  russelliana,  L.p.  alba,  and  L.p.  wyattiana,  all 
doing  well.  Vanda  tricolor  and  V.  suavis-  are  well  done  here. 
A  slender  growing,  distinct-looking  basket  plant  with  beauti¬ 
fully  marbled  leave®  is  Ceropegia,  Woodii.  It  is  not  an  Orchid, 
but  associates  well  with  them,  being  in.  bloom  at  the  time  we 
mention. 

Another  house  through  which  we  passed  contained  more 
Dendrobium  wardianum.  Altogether  there  was  an  importation 
of  5,000,  4,000  of  which  were  potted  up.  Many  Cypripediums 
occupied  this  house,  including  C'.  lawrenceanum,  C.  master- 
sianurn,  C.  Lowii,  C.  villosum,  C.  insigne,  C.  Sedeni,  and,  C.  S. 
candidulum.  Here  also  we  noted  Laelia,  anceps-  Morado,  which 
Messrs.  Cowan  regard  as  their  own  particular  type  o-r  strain  of 
the  species.  The  dark  flowered  L.a.  cbamberlainianum  is  also 
grown  in.  some  quantity.  Sobralia  Veitchi  (macrantha,  x 
xantholeuca)  was.  about  to  flower.  Dendrobium  Phala.enopsis 
|  schroderianum  is  grown  in.  considerable  quantity,  and  recently 
a  consignment  of  5,000  of  them  was  sent  off  to  India,  where 
they  were,  of  course,  near  their  own  home  again. 

The  next  house  to  this  contained  a.  fine  batch  of  Oncidium 
splendidum,  growing  strongly  in  pots  stood  upon  ashes,  which 
keeps  the  moisture  about,  them.  An  importation,  of  O. 
varicosum  Rogers!  has  just  been  put  into  pans  and  suspended 
from  the  roof.  A  house'  was  entirely  filled  with  Ly caste 
Skinneri  in  excellent  condition.  Some  grand  varieties  were 
obtained  out  of  the  importation  last  year,  when  the  plants 
flowered  for  the  first  time.  All  the  plants’  are  grown,  in  the 
mixed  compost,  and  are  making  excellent  foliage  and  pseudo- 
bulbs.  None  of  the  plants  in  this  house  have  yet  flowered, 
those  that  did  bloom  being  in  another  house. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  next  house  entered  wa,s  a  massive 
plant  of  Epidendrum  rhizophorum  in  fine  condition.  Vandaj 
ca.eruleia  was  in  equally  fine  order,  and  close  by  was  a  batch 


of  the  mountain  strain  of  Cypripedium  insigne.  Several  of  the 
6pecies  of  Cymbidium  are  grown  in  this  house,  including  C. 
giganteum,  C.  lowianum,  C.  eburneum,  and  C.  tracyanum.  The 
last  named  is  readily  recognised  by  the  way  in  which  the  tips  of 
the  roots  all  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  soil.  None  of  the 
others  behave  in  £his  way.  The  beautiful  Oncidium  leucochilum 
is  making  good  growth  in  pots.  Some  large  specimens  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  are  located  here.  A  fine  lot  of  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  has  recently  been,  potted  into1  60-sized  pots. 
Here  also  are  the  interesting  and  beautiful  Vanda-  caerulea, 
Pleione  lagenaria.,  P.  maculata,  Max  ill  aria,  sanderiana,  and 
Coelogyn.e  pandurata,  the  latter  in  fine  condition,  and  coming 
into  bloom.  Sometimes  it  is  put  in  boat-baskets,  but  by 
judicious  management  the  front  and  growing  part  of  the  plant 
can  always  be  secured  and  cultivated  in  an  ordinary  basket. 
Calanthes  have  made  splendid  growth,  including  C.  Veitchi,  C. 
vestita  and  C.'  Regnieri.  Oncidium  phymatochilum  potted  up 
a  month  ago'  is  now  throwing  up  its  flower  spikes.  Thunia  mar- 
shalliana  has  made  splendid  growth,  the  stems  being  about  3|ft. 
high,  and  lift.  of  this  exceeds-  the  growth  of  last  year’s  bulb. 
T.  alba  is  grown  in  smaller  quantity. 

In  two'  or  more  houses  we  came  upon,  the  remnants  of  several 
importations  of  Oncidium  kramerianum,  made  two  years  ago. 


Cypripedium  Transvaal. 


About  3,000  plants  are  still  left  and  continue  to  come  into 
bloom  at  intervals.  They  show  great  variation  both  in  the 
spotting  of  the  foliage  and  in  the  spotting  of  the  flowers.  Some 
of  them  were  very  handsome  indeed,  and  we  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  that  happened  to  be.  in  bloom  at  the  time.  In  the 
north  this  species  is  popularly  known  as  the  bulldog  Orchid, 
from  the  fact  that  the  crest  of  the  lip  resembles  more’  or  less 
closely  the  face  of  that  or  some  other  animal.  Not'  all  are 
exactly  alike,  but  the  face-like  appearance  is  often  very  strik¬ 
ing  and  evident.  A  very  handsome  hybrid  Cypripedium  is  that 
named  C.  Transvaal,  the  parentage'  of  which  was  C.  chamber- 
lainianum  x  rothsehildianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  orbicular, 
greenish  yellow,  with  many  shining  black  lines.  The  petals  are 
about  3J  inches  long,  nearly  horizontal,  but  twisted  as  in  the 
first-named  parent  and  heavily  spotted  all  over  with  brownish- 
maroon  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  upper  edge  is  heavily  bearded 
and  the  lower  edges  less  strongly  so.  The  lip  is  of  a  dull  shin¬ 
ing  purple,  dotted  with  crimson.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
this  beautiful  hybrid  taken  at  a,  time  when  two  flowers  were 
expanded  and  three  in  the  bud  state.  With  good  cultivation 
it  is  possible  to  get  several  of  these  flowers  open  at  one  time. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  Crispum  house  we  came  upon  im- 
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mens©  quantities'  of  Odontoglossum  crisp um.  From  their  own 
collector  Messrs.  Cowan  recently  received  25,000  plants,  which 
have  recently  been  put  into  thumb  pots,  and  are'  now  starting 
into  growth.  Some  of  the  old-established  plants  are  in,  the 
mixed  compost  above  mentioned,  and  were  the  first  upon  which 
the  experiments  were  made.  They  have  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  are  now  furnished  with  splendid  bulbs.  About 
100  Cymbidium  traeyanum  were  stood  along  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  stage.  Here  we  noted  some  hybrid  Masdevallias 
raised  by  Ca.pt.  Hincks,  including  M.  Doris,  M.  Acis,  M. 
hincksiana,  and  M.  Rushtoni,  several  parents  such  as  M. 
ignea,  and  N.  Da.visii  having  been  employed.  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus  is  grown  in  pans  suspended  from  the  roof,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Dendrobium  jamesianum.  Some  fine 
varieties  of  O.  crispum  have  been  obtained  and  sold  at  high 
prices  from  those  established  for  some  time  and  flowered. 
Here  also  is  a  batch  from  the  Paclm  district,  from  which  many 
fine  things  have  been  secured. 

Another  house  is  occupied  with  many  hybrids,  chiefly  Laelio- 
cattleyas,  including  Le.  warnha.mensas,  Lc.  Latona,  Lc.  cina- 
brosa,  Lc.  Hippolvta,  all  of  which  have  recently  been  potted, 
and  now  are  making  excellent  growth.  Cypripedium  lawrence- 
anum  has  finished  flowering,  and  is  making  fine  foliage.  The 
very  uncommon  plant  Oneidium  Weltoni  is  also  making  excel¬ 
lent  growth.  Here  also  we  noted  the  beautiful  Laelia  Cowani, 
which  caused  a  sensation  when  it  appeared  in  London  a.  year 
or  two  ago.  It  seemed  to  have  some  resemblance  to  L.  flava, 
but  was  a.  much  finer  thing,  with  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  and 
long  pseudo-bulbs.  Others  in  this  house  were  Dendrobium 
wardianum,  D.  nobile,  and  D.  crassinode.  A  general  collection 
of  Cypripediums,  in  fact  a,  very  complete  one,  is  grown  in  this 
house,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Selenipediums  in  cultivation  are 
grown  ctlong  the  central  stage  of  a  long  house. 

The  roof  in  another  house  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Den- 
drobiums,  while  the  floor  of  the  house  was  filled  with  Palms 
for  decorative  purposes.  An  importation  of  1,500  D. 
Phalenopsis  statterianum  will  present  a  fine  sight  when  the 
plants  come  into  bloom.  D.  fomrosum  giganteum  is  also 
grown  in  considerable  quantity. 

A  very  large  house  has  recently  been  built,  and  at  present 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  imported  stuff,  but,  may  be  fitted  up 
presently  for  Orchid  growing,  and  will  certainly  take  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  material  to  fill  it.  Amongst  the  importa¬ 
tions  in  this  house  we  noted  Oneidium  varicosum,  O.  v. 
Rogersii,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the  ordinary  type  as  well  as 
the  Pacho  type ;  also  O.  citrosmum,  and  a,  large  importation  of 
Cattleya.  Trianaei  sent  home  by  their  own  collector,  and  in 
splendid  condition. 

Very  interesting  was  the  house  in  which  the  seedling  Orchids 
were  being  raised,  including  Cattleyas,  Laeliocattleyas  and 
their  hybrids  to'  a  very  large  extent.  In  looking  over  the  pots 
of  seedlings,  some  that  were  sown  on  July  9th  last 
were  forming  little  green  nobs  easily  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  That  would  only  be  a  month  from  the'  time  of 
sowing,  but  others  were'  visible'  though  they  had  only 
been  sown  fourteen,  days.  These  seedlings  were  beina: 
potted.  off,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months'  they  will 
have  formed  two  leaves.  We  noted  others  twelve  months 
old  and  carrying  two,  three,  or  four  leaves.  Cultiva¬ 
tors  are  becoming  much  more  successful  in  the  rearing  of 
seedlings  now  than  formerly.  Cypripedium  seedlings  carried 
from  three  to  five  leaves,  varying  from  1  to  3^-in.  in  length. 
Laeliocattleyas  more  advanced  still  were  in  their  second  and 
third  growths,  with  leaves  6in.  to  9in.  long.  Dendrobium 
nobile  virginal©,  a  scarce  and  valuable  variety,  was  being  pro¬ 
pagated  from  cuttings. 

In  this  house  we  noted  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Rolfei 
(bellatulum  x  rotlwchildianum).  Tlie  dorsal  sepal  of  this  fine 
hybrid  is  yellow  with  purple'  lines  and  spots.  The  petals'  are 
lanceolate  oblong,  blunt,  about  2|in.  long,  and  show  a  striking 
combination  of  the  characteristics  cf  the  two  parents.  These 
petals;  are  yellow  and  finely  spotted,  forming  interrupted  lines 
running  to  the  apex.  The'  lip  is  white  and  heavily  spotted 


with  purple,  the  blotches  often  running  into  masses.  Taking 
it  altogether,  it  is  certainly  a  handsome  Cypripedium,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration  of  it,  taken  at  the 
time.  Other  more  or  less  interesting  and  often  rare  Cypri- 
pediums  in  this  house  were  C.  kubele  grande,  C.  trixallense, 
C.  Vipani,  C.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  C.  shillianum,  figured  some 
time  ago  in  The  Gardening  World,  and  others.  In  another 
division  we  came  upon  Cattleya,  intermedia  alba,  Laeliocattleya 
Martinetti,  Lc.  Pallas,  Lc.  bletcldeyensis,  Lc.  Mantini,  Mil- 
tonia  Roezli,  the  scarce  Dendrobium  harveyanum,  and  many 
others. 

In  passing  through  the  house  we  came  upon  a  new  plant 
accidentally  introduced  with  the  Orchids.  We  refer  to 
Kaempferia  marginata  with  orbicular  leaves,  having  red  edges, 
hence  the  specific  name.  The  larger  segments  are  rosy  purple 
with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  base  of  two  of  them.  This,  of 
course,  is  more  nearly  allied  to.  the  Ginger  Plant  than  to 
Orchids. 

Having  very  short  time  at  command,  we  simply  walked 
through  the  outside  nursery,  and  noted  fine  breaks  of  such 
things  as  Olearia  Haastii,  Veronica,  Traversii,  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  and  hybrids,  Hollies,  Douglas  Fir,  Yews,  ova’- 


Q  ytripedium  Rolfei. 


leaved  Privet,  Roses',  scarlet  Thorns,  and  the  purple-leaved 
Prunus  Pisardi.  A  fine  lot  of  Cupmssus  lawsoniana  Alluini 
stood  about  2ft.  high.  Other  ornamental  trees  were  Populus 
laurifolius,  P.  balsamifera  candicans,  Mountain.  Ash,  Aucubas, 
Laburnums,  Elms,  Chestnuts,  Sycamores,  Cherry  Laurels,  and 
Cot  on  easier  Simonsii.  Forest  trees  are  grown  in  another  part 
of  the  nursery,  including  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs.  Roses  were  being  budded.  There  was  also  a,  fine 
border  of  Conifers,  Hollies,  Hydrangea  panicula.ta  grandiflora 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  quite  hardy  even  here 

Fruit  trees,  including  Cherries,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears,  are 
grown  in  some  quantity  and  trained  in  pyramidal,  espalier  and 
fan  shape. 

About  twenty  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Violas  are  grown, 
including  the  beautiful  rose  variety  named  Fascination,  some¬ 
what  in  the  way  of  William  Niel.  Very  fine  also  were  the 
yellow  Kitty  Hey,  the  white  virginalis,  and  the  well-known 
Blue  Gcwn. 


Hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  making  unusually  fine  growth 
in  the  South  this  year  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall. 
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Treatment  of  Strawberry  Beds. 

The  past  two  seasons  have  granted  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruits, 
but  the  gathering  of  the  crop  has  been  rather  a  vexing  job,  as 
a  great  many  of  the  fruits  began  to  decay  before  being  ripe, 
owing  to  the  continuous  wet  weather  ;  this,  no  doubt,  would  be 
more  visible  on  strong,  heavy  ground. 

This  fruit,  owing  to  its  demand  both  for  private  and  market 
purposes,  is  well  worth  a  bit  of  care  and  trouble  spent  on  it. 
Taking  a  young  bed  that  has  just  had  its  first  crop  of  fruit, 
all  runners  should  be  removed,  if  that  has  not  already  been 
done,  and  each  plant  left  separate  and  clear  of  its  neighbour. 
Remove  any  half-ripe  leaves,  to  allow  plenty  of  light  and  air 
into  the  crowns,  so  that  they  will  get  thoroughly  ripened  with 
autumn  suns,  and  after  removing  all  cleanings  from  the  bed, 
fork  lightly  between  the  rows  and  plants,  and  give  a  good 
mulching  of  strong  heavy  manure.  In  doing  this,  fork  over 
one  row,  and  then  use  the  other,  ere  it  is  forked  over,  for 
wheeling  on,  and  follow  on  till  all  the  bed  is  done. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  these  seasons  the  old,  yet  commonly 
practised,  method  of  growing  Strawberries  in  rows  like  a  dwarf 
hedge,  and  digging  between  the  rows  with  a  spade,  is  a  great 
error,  as  the  spade  injures  the  roots,  and  the  manure  at  a 
spade  depth  down  is  away  from  the  roots,  the  Strawberry  being 
a  shallow-rooting  plant.  This  method  also  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  forming  quite  a  bower  of  foliage,  v  hereby  the  sun  and 
air  are  excluded  from  the  fruit,  thereby  rendering  the  chances 
of  securing  good,  ripe,  well-flavoured  fruit  all  the  less. 

Should  "it  be  intended  to  make  a  new  bed  now  or  in 
spring,  in  clearing  the  plants  of  runners  select  the  first  runner 
on  each  string,  letting  the  rest  go,  and  take  care  to  see  the 
mother  plant  has  borne  a  bunch  of  fruits,  otherwise  it  may  be 
blind  ;  in  such  a  case  take  none  of  its  runners.  Plant  them  on 
good  ground  6  in.  apart  and  1  ft.  between  the  rows,  and  they 
will  form  fine  roots  by  the  time  the  new  bed  is  ready,  which 
should  have  a  fair  deep  working  and  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
applied,  not  too  deep  from  the  surface. 

A  bed  planted  now  may  produce  a  few  fruits  next  season, 
but  with  a  spring-planted  bed,  a  row  of  Onions  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberries  would  give  a  crop  from  the  ground.  Place 
the  plants  2g  ft.  apaid  between  the  rows  and  lg  ft.  between  the 
plants,  and  in  the  winter  a  quantity  of  forked  pegs  could  be 
made,  and  after  the  fruit  is  set  they  could  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  keep  the  fruit  clear  of  the  ground,  thereby  giving  them  a 
better  chance  to  ripen,  and  placing  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
slugs,  should  the  season  prove  a  wet  one. 

There  are  a  great  many  excellent  new  Strawberries,  but  it 
is  a  good  plan,  even  if  trying  new  ones,  to  stick  to  an  old  kind 
if  it  has  proved  a  good  doing  kind.  J.  R.  B. 


Hardy  Heaths. 

There  is  no  doubt  these  beautiful  plants  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  taking  the  place  in  our  gardens  which  of  right  belongs 
to  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  nursery  trade  that  the 
demand  for  Heaths  has  shown  a  great  increase. 

Of  their  usefulness  there  can  be  only  one  opinion,  whether  as 
a  border  for  large  beds,  as  a  clothing  to  steep  banks,  the  higher 
parts  of  rockwork,  or  in  large  masses  for  distant  effect.  They 
have  every  attribute  of  a  good  cut  flower,  they  are  wiry,  not 
easily  broken,  have  a  delicious  perfume,  and  last  well. 

There  are  many  species,  and  more  varieties.  The  genus 
Culluna  is  especially  rich  in  this  respect,  varying  in  height 
from  3  in.  to  as  many  feet,  and  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
richest  crimson,  C.  v.  alba,  C.  v.  Hammondii  are  good 
whites,  particularly  the  last  named  ;  C.  v.  Searlii  is  of  a  smaller 
habit.  Among  purples,  C.  v.  coccinea  and  C.  v.  Alportii  are 
very  fine ;  the  latter  is  rather  stiff,  and  does  not  clothe  the 
ground,  but  its  colour  is  perhaps  the  deepest  of  all.  Very 
useful  are  the  silver,  golden,  and  copper  coloured  foliage 
varieties,  C.  v.  argentea,  aurea,  and  cuprea  ;  these  are  often 
very  handsome  in  winter,  and  always  so  in  early  spring.  In 
this  genus,  too,  are  some  almost  moss-like  in  habit,  such  as 
C.  v.  hypnoides,  C.  v.  Foxii,  and  C.  v.  pygmaea. 

Of  the  Ericas  those  species  that  are  hardy  are  E.  cinerea, 
Vagans,  Tetralix,  inediterranea,  carnea,  ciliaris,  stricta,  and 


scoparia.  Erica  cinerea  is  very  beautiful,  there  being  white 
and  rosy  crimson  varieties  ;  also  many  intermediate  shade's,  E.  c. 
alba  major,  rubra,  and  carnea  are  much  the  best. 

None  of  our  native  Heaths  can,  however,  compare  in  soft 
colouring  with  the  cross-leaved  Heath,  Erica  Tetralix.  Of  its 
varieties  E.  T.  rubra,  alba,  and  the  neat  little  E.  T.  mackiana 
are  well  worthy  of  mention.  In  E.  vagans  we  have  an  imposing 
Heath,  which  often  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  small  shrub, 
some  single  specimens  planted  here  eight  years  ago  now  measur¬ 
ing  as  much  as  3  ft.  in  height  and  8  ft.  across.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  boast  such  varied  colour  as  the  foregoing  species  ;  a  rosy 
crimson  variety  has  yet  to  come.  The  white  varieties,  with  their 
dark  brown  anthers,  are  very  attractive,  while  rubra  is  really 
a  good  purple.  Grandiflora  has  long  stems  thickly  set  with 
flowers,  but  is  of  a  straggling,  untidy  habit. 

E.  mecliterranea  and  the  German  Heath,  E.  carnea,  with  its 
white  variety,  are  very  useful  in  early  spring,  but  better  than 
either  is  a  supposed  hybrid  named  E.  m.  hybrida.  No  one  who 
has  seen  that  beautiful  bed  in  the  dell  at  Kew  can  question  for 
a  moment  its  great  beauty  when  grown  in  a  mass.  Erica 
ciliaris  is  a  rare  British  species  and  a  choice  variety.  E. 
maweana  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  the  last  two  delight  in  moist 
situations.  E.  stricta  only  merits  a  passing  notice,  its  light 
pink  flowers  being  often  insignificant,  but  its  bright  green  foliage 
is  always  welcome. 

The  most  lovely  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  Daboecias,  D.  poli- 
folia  alba,  with  its  raceme  of  pure  white  bells,  excelling,  in  my 
opinion,  any  other  hardy  heath.  A  darker  variety  than  the  type, 
and  one  which  has  a  more  erect  habit,  is  D.  p.  atropurpurea. 
Those  named  above  will  form  a  fair  collection,  the  propagation 
and  cultivation  of  which  I  purpose  to  give  in  another  paper  if 
the  Editor  wishes.  J.  C. 

[Please  do. — Ed.] 


A  Good  Method  of  Tying  Early  Chrysanthemums. 

As  early  Chrysanthemums  are  now  grown  by  nurserymen, 
market  growers,  and  private  gardeners  in  pretty  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  securely  tied  up, 
as  the  weather  clerk  about  this  season  of  the  year  often  gives — 
and  is  giving  us  this  year — a  more  bountiful  share  than  usual 
of  strong  winds  and  rain.  If  the  garden  or  spot  where  they  are 
planted  is  exposed  to  high  winds,  they  often  get  twisted  and 
broken,  even  when  they  are  tied  up  to  a  single  stake,  and  the 
rubbing  of  the  shoots  on  the  ground  spoils  many  of  the  blooms, 
although  not  broken  off  altogether.  As  I  have  for  many  years 
been  very  partial  to  these  early  Mums,  and  grow  a  good  many 
of  them,  I  adopt  a  plan  of  tying  them  up  that  I  think  ought  to 
please  all  large  growers.  They  are  grown  in  rows  in  5  ft.  beds 
across  a  border,  and  are  tied  up  to  a  miniature  wire  fence. 

The  first  proceeding  is  to  get  a  blacksmith  to  make  a  number 
of  light  upright  posts  or  pillars  of  round  g  m.  iron,  making 
three  holes  in  them  large  enough  to  allow  No.  4  or  5  fence 
wire  to  get  through,  making  the  first  hole  g  m.  from  the  top. 
the  next  one  7  in.,  and  the  third  8  in.  lower.  This  still  leaves 
plenty  length  of  post  to  fix  into  the  ground.  Fix  one  of  these 
posts  at  each  end  of  the  rows  of  Chrysanthemums,  then  cut 
the  wire  (old  fence  wire  will  do)  8  in.  or  so  longer  than  the 
distance  betwixt  the  pillars,  pushing  it  through  the  holes  at 
each  end.  If  it  is  a  very  wide  border,  one  3  ft.  iron  stake  in 
the  centre  will  keep  the  wire  stiff  and  secure. 

The  Chrysanthemums  can  now  be  tied  out  according  to  taste 
on  the  wire,  either  in  bunches  or  by  spreading  the  shoots  out 
singly,  similar  to  the  way  that  Raspberries  are  sometimes 
trained.  The  advantages  which  this  plan  has  over  wooden  sticks 
are  many.  Firstly,  if  the  wires  are  painted  green  they  are 
scarcely  seen,  as  they  run  through  about  the  centre  of  the 
plants  ;  secondly,  they  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  can  be  used 
for  Canterbury .  Bells  and  Phloxes  and  for  some  of  the  strong 
growing  herbaceous  plants  when  they  are  grown  in  rows  for 
cutting.  Sticks  rot  quickly  up  to  the  surface  level,  and  often 
cause  fungi  to  spread  into  the  roots  of  the  Mums.  This  is  often 
the  cause  of  many  of  them  dying  olf  when  put  into  frames  in 
winter.  John  C.  Dick. 

Champfleurie,  Linlithgow. 
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Propagating  Plants  for  Spring  Bedding. 

Now  that  the  season  is  at  hand  for  this  work,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  perhaps  a  few  hints  would  not  be  out  of  the  way. 
Starting  with  the  various  species  of  Pelargoniums,  this  month  is 
about  the  best  for  propagating  them,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
started  should  do  so  at  once.  In  taking  cuttings  see  that  they  are 
taken  all  over  alike  from  the  bed,  or  it  will  put  a  very  odd  and 
shabby  appearance  to  it.  Get  some  pots  or  boxes  ready,  which — 
ever  preferred,  using  old  potting  soil  with  a  good  layer  of  sand 
on  top.  Get  the  cuttings  ready,  and  see  that  they  are  firmly 
dibbed  into  the  soil.  These  will  strike  readily  out  of  doors,  but 
some  prefer  cold  frames  as  a  protection  from  heavy  rains.  Shift 
inside  as  soon  as  cold  weather  appears,  and  pot  off  singly,  using 
3in.  or  4in.  pots.  Given  fair  treatment  good  results  should  follow. 

The  next  thing  to  take  will  be  all  such  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
as  Alternanthera,  Iresine,  Heliotrope,  Mesembryanthemum, 
Lobelia,  etc.  Alternanthera  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  all  kinds 
of  bedding.  Obtain  some  nice  strong  cuttings  and  firmly  insert 
m  5in.  or  bin.  p°ts,  and  place  in  heat,  giving  them  plenty  of 
light.  Where  large  quantities  are  in  demand  a  good  plan  is 
to  make  up  a  hotbed  in  March  and  propagate  from  the  plants 
in  pots,  shading  if  bright  sunshine  appears  ;  these,  by 
the  way,  will  soon  root  freely.  Afford  ventilation  as  they 
become  established,  and  give  all  light  possible.  Some  sturdy 
well-coloured  plants  will  then  be  available  by  the  middle  of 
June.  Iresine  will  also  do  well  given  similar  treatment 
Heliotrope  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  pots  or  pans  and  kept  as 
a  stock  for  propagating  from  in  the  spring.  As  young  plants  of 
these  are  a  great  deal  better  than  old  ones,  and  as  they  are  very 
tender,  they  should  not  be  planted  out  till  the  end  of  June 
except  in  sheltered  and  warm  places.  Mesembryanthemum  is  a 
very  free-rooting  plant.  Strike  now  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  until 
cold  weather  comes,  then  shift  inside,  giving  them  all  the  light 
possible,  and  propagate  again  in  the  spring. 

Lobelias  may  be  lifted  from  the  ground  now  in  the  autumn  and 
preserved  in  a  greenhouse  or  light  frame,  admitting  plenty  of  air 
on  favourable  occasions.  These  should  be  freely  propagated  from 
in  the  spring  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  gradually  harden  off  and 
place  out  of  doors  until  bedding  season  comes  on.  All  these 
plants  more  or  less  are  very  valuable  for  all  kinds  of  bedding, 
either  carpet  or  otherwise,  and  afford  a  grand  display  throughout 
the  summer  months.  W. 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 

R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  July  7th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Holmes, 
oGrdon,  Massee,  and  Saunders,  Prof.  Boulgar,  Revs.  W.  Wilks 
and  G.  Henslow  (hon.  sec.). 

Apple  Trees  and  Insects. — Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  follows  upon 
specimens  received  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ardross,  Leeds :  “  The 
Apple  trees  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  two1  different 
moths,  but  the  habits  of  both  kinds  are  very  similar.  The  green 
caterpillars  are  those  of  the  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata), 
the  brown  and  yellow  one6  of  the  great  Winter  Moth  (Hybernia 
defoliaria) ;  both  belong  to  the  family  Geometridae,  and  are  two 
of  the  most  destructive  pests  to  Apple  trees.  The  females  of 
both  kinds  are  wingless,  or  have  only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  so 
that  they  are  incapable  of  High t . 

“  As  the  chrysalides  are  formed  in  the  gound  when  the  moths 
emerge,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  climb  up  the  trees,  if  they 
wish  to  lay  their  eggs,  as  is  their  custom,  near  the  buds.  To 
prevent  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things,  if  it  is  desired 
to  protect  the  trees  from  attacks  by  the  caterpillars.  The 
simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  fasten  grease  bands  round 
the  stems,  which  the  caterpillars  are  unable  to  cross.  As  this 
might  injure  the  tree  if  the  grease?  came  in  contact  with  it,  a 
strip  of  grease-proof  paper,  7in.  or  8in.  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  overlap  an  inch  or  more,  should  be  tied  round  the  trees,  say 
3ft,  from  the  ground,  and  fastened  top  and  bottom  with  bast 
matting  or  soft  string  that  will  not  cut  the  paper.  Over  this 
should  be  tied  a  strip  of  calico  about,  the  same  width,  also  tied 
top  and  bottom ;  this  must  be  well-smeared  with  cart-grease, 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “ Loughburian  ”  for  his  article  on  “Useful 
Crinums,”  page  717. 


soft  soap,  and  train  oil  mixed,  so  that  a  soft,  sticky  compound 
is  formed  in  which  the  moths  will  be  caught. 

“  These  bands  should  be  put  into  position  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  October,  and  kept  in  working  order  until  well  after  Christmas. 
To  do  this  the  bands  should  be  re-greased  every  now  and  then,  or 
whenever  it  is  found  that  the  grease  is  losing  its  stickiness,  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  clogged  up  with  the  number  of  moths 
caught  in  it.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  some  of  the 
females  may  find  their  way  into  the  young  shoots.  Some  are  no 
doubt  carried  by  the  males  (which  fly  well)  when  coupled,  so  that 
it  is  useful,  when  it  can  be  carried  out,  to  spray  the  trees  before 
the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening  with  a  caustic  alkali  wash, 
made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  caustic  soda  in  half  a  bucket  of  water, 
add  fib.  of  pearlash,  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add 
enough  soft  water  to  make  ten  gallons,  and  finally  stir  in  lOozs. 
of  soft  soap  which  has  been  melted  in  a  little  hot  water. 

“  This  mixture  is  very  caustic,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  skin  or  clothes,  and  if  it  does  it  should  be  wiped  off  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  still  day  should  be  chosen,  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  blow  it  on  to  the  operators ;  this  spraying  should 
kill  the  eggs  if  any  are  laid  on  the  tree.  To  destroy  the  cater¬ 
pillars  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set 
with  paraffin  emulsion,  or  ^lb.  of  Paris  green  and  |lb.  of  lime 
mixed  in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  must  be  kept  well 
stirred,  as  the  Paris  green  is  very  heavy,  and  soon  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  this  case  some  of  the  mixture  will  be  too  weak 
to  kill  the  caterpillars,  and  the  rest  so  strong  that  the  foliage 
will  be  injured.” 

Lilac  Shoots  and  Frost. — Mr.  Massee  showed  a  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  frost  on  the  leaves  of  the  Lilac.  The  apex  was 
frost-bitten,  then,  after  a  thaw,  the  leaf  became  attacked  by 
Botrytis  cinerea,  which  travelled  down  the  region  of  the  midrib 
and  petiole,  till  it  attacked  the  terminal  bud  between  the  leaves. 
As  thousands  of  flower  buds  were  thus  destroyed  in  consequence 
of  the  late  frost,  such  represented  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
growers  for  the  flower  markets. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  July  21st. 

U^essHt :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
Udell,  Hudson,  Massee,  Saunders,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Professor 
Boulger,  Rev.  G.  Llenslow  (hon.  sec.),  and  Mr.  Hunt,  visitor 
from  New  Zealand. 

Verbasgum  Leaves  Diseased. — Dr.  Cooke  pronounced  the, 
fungus  to  be  Oidium  Balsami.  It  only  attacks  Turnips  and 
Strawberries.  Powdered  sulphur  is  the  only  remedy. 

Gooseberry  Disease.— Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  samples  sent 
from  Cornwall  as  being  Microsphaera  Grossulariae.  Fowdered 
sulphur  is  the  only  treatment. 

Mammillaria  with  Dodder. — Professor  Boulger  reported 
that  the  specimen  of  M.  Potosiana  was  attacked  by  some  species 
of  Cuscuta.  It  might  have  been  imported,  as  hedgerow  Cact' 
about  Monte  Video  are  commonly  covered  with  dodder. 

Pollination  in  Orchards. — Mr.  Chittenden,  of  the  County 
Laboratories,  Chelmsford,  sent  the  results  of  experiments  in 
pollinating  Pears  ^.and  Apples.  Of  eleven  varieties  of  Pears 
artificially  pollinated  (March  3rd),  the  flowers  being  protectee 
by  Manilla  paper  bags,'  Conference  and  Durondeau  set  fruii 
abundantly;  Bellissime  d’Hiver  and  Pitmaston  set  one  out.o: 
eighteen  and  twelve  flowers  respectively,  neither  having  se' 
fruit  last  year.  Of  twenty-three  varieties  of  Apples,  Gladstom 
and  Stirling  Castle  were  self-fertile,  as  they  also  were  in  1902 
Lord  Derby  and  Schoolmaster,  which  did  not  set  fruit  last  year 
gave  positive  results.  Of  the  eleven  tried  for  the  first  time  thi 
year,  only  King  of  the  Pippins  set  fruit. 

Carnations  Failing. — Mr.  Douglas  reported  on  plants  sen 
from  Wetherby  by  Mrs.  Duncome  “  growing  in  a  dry  soil. 

“  There  was  no  disease,  but  the  same  result  ensues  from  to 
much  or  too  little  water.  It  occurs  when  the  pot  plants  hav 
been  neglected,  and  a  rush  of  water  will  then  kill  the  roots 
Degenerated  plants  may  be  too  weak  to  produce  flowers,  an 
get  into  the  state  similar  to  those  sent.  Mortar  rubbish,  bon 
dust,  or  ground-up  oyster  shells  will  supply  vigour  to  Cai 
nations.” 

Papaver  dubium,  semi-double. — Mr.  Wilks  showed  a  smal 
plant,  about  5  in.  in  height,  with  petaloid  stamens.  Th 
“  doubling  ”  was  thus  probably  due  to  starvation,  a  not  infri 
quent  cause. 

Conference  of  New  Zealand.  — Mr.  Hunt  gave  some  accour 
of  the  Conference  of  New  Zealand  upon  fruit  growing  and  hort, 
culture,  and  a  discussion  followed  upon  plants  of  New  Ze; 
land  useful  for  culture  in  England,  in  which  Canon  Ellacomb< 
Dr.  Masters,  and  others  joined. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
idequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
fhey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“The  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly  her  fruits  with  little  labour.”— Byron. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  fob 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items'  of  news  or  comments  on 
news ;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

or  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28. —TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

(  April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23. -Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
jRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 

May  30. —Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 

June  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 

June  20.— Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

July  4.— Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 
MJRANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  the 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

August  1.— Coloured  Plate  of  BORONIA 
HETEROPHYLLA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
dalf -tone Plate  of  ALLIUM  ALBOPILOSUM. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
late  of  NYMPHAEA  GIGANTEA 
tIUDSONII. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Sweet  Lavender. 

Lavender  is  a  familiar  plant  to  most  gar¬ 
deners  in  private  establishments,  but-  a  plant 
or  two  in  the  herb  border  is  usually  all  that 
they  require.  It  may  interest  them,  how¬ 
ever,  to  learn  that  Lavender  is  still  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  on  a  large  scale  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Those  who  have  travelled 
on  the  railway  between  Croydon  and  Sut¬ 
ton,  Surrey,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have 
seen  the  broad  acres1  between  those  two 
towns,  as  well  as  further  down  the  line,  by 
Gieam,  on  the  way  to  Epsom.  A  field  of 
Lavender  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  full 
blo'om,  as  the  whole  field  is  of  a  pleasing 
dark  blue.  We  cannot  describe  it  as  pic¬ 
turesque,  as  the  small  bushes  are.  of  uniform 
height,  varying  between  18  in.  and  2  ft. 
Cultivation  for  commercial  purposes  requires 
that  the  plants  should  be  of  the  same  age, 
and  as  uniform  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  quantity  from  the  ground. 

The'  Lavender  plant  or  shrub  is  not  very 
particular  as  to  soil,  and  may  be  grown  in. 
any  garden  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
mild  to  enable  it  to1  withstand  the  winter. 
The  glands  from  which  the  oil  is  distilled, 
however,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  on  plants  that  are  grown  on  the  chalk, 
and  the  district  we  have  named  is  purely  a 
chalk  country,  so  that  this  explanation  will 
demonstrate  why  it  should  he  grown  in  that 
particular  neighbourhood.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  Mint  and  Rosemary,  also  more  or 
less'  extensively  grown  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  chalky  uplands  of  Surrey. 

The  cultivation  of  Lavender  is  a  very  old 
English  industry,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  is  still  carried  on  by  a  family 
which  has  prosecuted  it  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Miss  Sprules  is  the  head  of  the  firm 
at  the  present  day,  and,  assisted  by  her| 
brother  and  sister,  continues  the  business  of 
orowing  and  distilling  Lavender  water.  Her 
home  Is  at.  Wallington,  between  Croydon 
and  Sutton,  and  she  is  celebrated  for  the 
supply  of  the  best  Mitcham  Lavender  water 


all  over  the  world  where  this  commodity 
happens  to'  be  used.  She  is  well  known,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  to  the  French, 
Germans,  and  Americans,  in  connection  with, 
this  industry.  She  not  only  distils  the 
Lavender  grown  in  her  own  fields,  but  that 
of  various  other  growers  for  miles  around. 
Those  who  may  not  have  distilling  plant 
bring  their  produce  to  be  pressed  into  La¬ 
vender  oil.  Some  of  them  may  distil  their 
own,  but  it  is  on  a  small  scale  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  business  conducted  at  Walling- 
ton.  Most  of  the  world’s  supply  of  Lavender 
water,  we  understand,  comes  from  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  Lavender  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  operation,  provided  one  has  got  the  suit¬ 
able  soil  to  commence  with.  As  we  have 
alieady  said,  Lavender  may  grow  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  but  to  get  the  essential  oil 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  pay  com¬ 
mercially,  the  soil  must  be  good,  and  lying 
on  a  bed  of  chalk.  The  soil  in  the  district 
we  have  just  named  is  of  a  rich  dark  loamy 
nature  from  long  cultivation.  A  warm  sum¬ 
mer  is  essential  to  the  highest  development 
of  Lavender  oil,  so  that  the  past  season  has 
not  been  so  favourable  as  some  of  the 
warmer  summers  which  preceded  it.  The 
plants  grow  strongly  enough,  but-  the  oil 
glands  are  in  proportionately  smaller  quan¬ 
tity. 

October  is  the  month  when  the  youno- 
rooted  plants  are  set  out-  in  the  form  of  a 
new  plantation.  The  following  season  a 
small  crop  is  obtained  from  the  plants,  but 
they  continue  increasing  in  size  and  weight 
of  produce  for  the  next  four  years,  after 
which  the  bushes  are  uprooted  and  destroyed. 
In  the  way  of  culture  little  is  needed  beyond 
keeping  the  ground  thoroughly  clean,  "and, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Lavender’  growers  in  this 
district,  we  may  say  that  weeding  is  tho¬ 
roughly  attended  to,  and  the  fields  appear 
perfectly  clean’ by  comparison  with  the  corn 
fields  of  farmers  adjoining.  We  have  passed 
through  these  fields  frequently  during  the 
past  years,  and  have  seen  very  large  patches 
of  Thistles  amongst  the  corn,  and  in  other 
fields  the  whole  area  may  be  red  with  Pop¬ 
pies.  Not.  so  with  Lavender  fields,  in  which 
scarcely  a.  Poppy  is  left  to  contrast  with  the 
brig-lit  blue  of  the  Lavender  flowers. 
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Here,  at  all  events,  the  Lavender  is  never  destroyed  by 
frost,  although  the  young  shoots  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
last  spring  frosts  just  as  are  those  of  the  Oak  native  to  th 
country.  If  the  frost  is  very  serious  the  value  of  the  Lavender 
crop  is  impaired  to  that  extent,  but  notwithstanding  the 
severe  frosts  in  April  last  the  fields,  at  a  short  distance  at 
least,  appear  to  be  as  fine  as  ever,  or  did  so,  because  the  harvest 
of  Lavender  lias  now  been  reaped.  The  stems  are  cut.  with  a 
hook  when  in  full  bloom. 

The  industry  gives  employment  for  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  present  the  business  seems  to  be 
strengthening  rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  just,  possible  that 
these  fields  will  presently  be  planted  over  with  dwelling-houses, 
as  the  builder  has  been  unusually  busy  all  along  the  lines  and 
main  roads  in,  that  district  for  years  past.  The  area  of  the 
chalk  formations  in  Surrey  is  fairly  extensive,  however,  and  so 
long  as  Lavender  -water  is  in  demand  we  expect  the  industry 
will  thrive.  There  is  plenty  of  other  land  on  the  chalk  more 
distant  from  the  big  towns  which  are  springing  up  all  along 
the  valley  in  direct  continuation  with  London  itself. 

After  a  period  of  four  years  the  Lavender  bushes  are  grubbed 
up,  and  the  land  deeply  ploughed  and  cleaned.  As  far  as 
Lavender  is  concerned,  it  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time, 
as  the  land  is  described  as  getting*  sick  of  Lavender  crop.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  severe  cutting  of  the 
crop  and  the  removing  of  it  from  the  ground  leaves  the  soil 
poorer  to  that  extent.  The  bushes  themselves  must  suffer  to 
a,  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  severe  cutting  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  little  bushes  are  cut  down  near  the 
ground,  leaving  a  short  stump,  something  like  a  Willow  stool, 
and  this  would  be  just  when  the  plant  is  in  full  leaf  and 
bloom.  Even  the  Willow  itself  is  not  subjected  to.  such 
severe  pruning,  seeing  that  the  operation  in  that  case  isi  per¬ 
formed  in  winter’  or  spring,  when  the-  plant  is-,  leafless. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  same  old  customs  are  maintained  which  prevailed 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  present  firm  carried  on  the-  industry. 
There  is  no  noisy  steam  factory,  but  simply  a  barn,  with  a 
large  loft  in  the  top,  in  which  four  large  coppers  are  situated. 
These  coppers  are  filled  with  water,  and  the  Lavender  piled 
into  them  to  the  extent  of  about  a.  ton,  in  each.  Heat  is  then 
brought  to  bear  upon,  this  water  by  means  of  a  furnace  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  The  steam  from  the  heated 
water  passes  through  a  large  metal  pipe  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  this  passing  through  a,  cistern  of  cold  water,  the 
steam  containing  the  oil  of  Lavender  in  it  is  condensed,  and 
runs  off  into  cans  placed  there  to  receive  it.  The  oil  being 
lighter  than  water  floats  on  the  top,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  essential  oils.  A  tap-  at  the  bottom  of  the  receivers 
allows  the  water’'  pure  and  simple  to  run  off.  The  oil  is  then 
skimmed  off  the  surface  and  put  into  Winchester  quarts. 

One  ton  of  Lavender  will  produce  eight  or  nine  pounds  of 
oil,  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season. 
The  pure  oil  is  put  into  cut-glass  bottles  of  various  sizes  ready 
to  bei  sent  off  to-  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  all  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  in  this:  article  is-  done  by  Miss  Sprules.  Besides 
those  countries  we  have  already  mentioned  as  receiving 
Lavender  water,  we  may  state  that  large  quantities  go  to 
South  Africa,  where  it  is  used  medicinally  in  the  case  of  enteric 
fever.  Unlike  many  other  large  manufacturers,  Miss  Sprules 
makes  provision  for  the  supply  of  customers  on  a  small  scale 
at  home,  forming  practically  a  retail  a,s  well  as  a  wholesale 
business. 

Flowers  of  Lavender  are  also  put,  into  bags  to  be  placed 
amongst,  linen,  etc.,  and  some  of  these  bags,  are  beautiful 
works  of  art,  the  handiwork  of  ladies.  There  is  also-  such  a 
thing  as  Lavender  soap.  The  whole  twig  of  Lavender  is  also 
dried,  tied  in  bundles,  and  disposed  of  to  vendors,  who  sell 
it  from  their  shops  or  even  in  the  streets  of  London.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  mosquitos,  as  several  other 
essential  oils  are.  Besides  Lavender’,  various  other  scent-pro¬ 
ducing  herbs  are  distilled  at  Wallington,  including  those  above 
mentioned,  but  Lavender  is  essentially  the  most  popular  of 


all  of  them,  considering  its  wide  use  as  a  perfume,  febrifuge 
and  insectifuge. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  home  industrv  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  same  old-time  spirit.  When  agriculture  is 
so-  sorely  distressed  it  would  be  well  to  try  whether  similar 
industries  could  not  be  instituted  on  some  of  the  lands  which 
at  the  present  day  are  so  poorly  cultivated.  Immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  various  plants  are  grown  in  the  south  of  France  for  the 
production  of  perfume,  and  surely  it  is  possible  for  some. of 
these  t,o-  obtain  a  footing  in  this,  country,  provided  the  climate 
is  suitable  for  the  plants-,  and  certainly  the  land  is  as  good 
as  that  in  France. 


Allium  albopilosum. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  illustration  of  a  very  pretty 
species  of  Allium,  with  bright  sky-blue  flowers.  On  thisi  occa¬ 
sion  we  reproduce  the  photograph  of  Allium  albopilosum,  which 
flowered  at  Kew  during  May  and  June  last.  It  is  a  new 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  Onion 
family  we  have  seen,  on  account  of  the  immense  size  of  its 
flower  heads  or  globular  umbels,  which  measure  6  in.  to  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  cany  sixty  to  eighty  flowers:  each. 

Each  flower  measures  1^  in.  to  2  in.  across,  and  is  seated  on 
a  stalk  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  which  allows  the  flowers  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  disposed  on  all  sides,  forming  a  perfect  globe.  The  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  flower  are  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  and  spread  out 
horizontally.  The  weakest  part  of  the  flowers  is  their  colour, 
which  may  be  described  as!  a  silky  or  glossy  purple  above  and 
deep  purple  on  the  back,  with  green  keel.  The  stamens  are 
also-  dark  purple-,  the  filaments  being  subulate,  while  the 
ovary  in  the  centre  is  green.  Had  the  flowers  been  blue  or  of 
some  bright  colour,  the  species  would  have  at  once  formed 
a  desideratum  for  all  gardens,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
garlic  scent  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the  plant  as  it  does 
in  others.  As  a.  mere  garden  ornament,  however,  it  certainly 
has  its  uses,  and  it,  would  be  a  most  interesting  addition  to 
any  collection  of  strange  and  quaint  forms  for  the  herbaceous 
border. 

Tire  strap-shaped  leaves  aret  somewhat  grooved  above,  glau¬ 
cous,  18  in.  long,  and  1  in.  to  2  in.  wide.  The  under  surface 
and  the  edge  are  thinly  covered  with  white  hairs,  which  fact 
supplies-  the  botanist,  with  the  specific  name  of  the  plant. 

This  strange  and  striking  Allium  comes  from  the  mountain 
range  which  lies  between  Transcaspia  and  Persia,,  where  it  was 
collected  by  Sintenis  in  1901.  It-  found  its  way  to-  Kew  last 
year,  and  the  bulbs-  produced  fo-ur  leafless  stems,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration.  These  stems  were  2  ft. 
high,  and  that  fact,  together  with  the  width  o-f  the  umbels,  as 
mentioned  above,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  this 
new  claimant  for  our  attention. 

It  may  be  described  as  a,  bold  and  handsome  species  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Onion  tribe  generally.  A  very  large  number 
of  Alliums  have  been  described,  but  of  tlie-se  some  of  them  are 
used  as  food  in  the  form  of  Onions,  others-  again  as  Leeks  and 
Shallots,,  while  we  have-  Chives,  Garlic,  Ramsons,  and  others  of 
that  nature,  variously  used  in  domestic  cookery.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Ramsons.,  very  few  of  these  have  flowers  that  might 
be  described  as  ornamental. 

There  are  several,  however,  out  of  the  vast  number  intro¬ 
duced  to  cultivation  at  one.  time  or  other  that  are  decidedly 
ornamental.  The  species  under  notice  would  certainly  take 
front  rank  as  an  ornamental  Allium  purely  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers.  Others  are  A.  kansue-nse,  A.  cae-ruleum,  A.  Moly,  A. 
cyane-um,  etc.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  white-flowered  A.  ne-apolitanum  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  white  flowers-  that  are  forced  in  early  spring,  and  sold  in 
the  florists’  shops. 
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Gloxinias  from  Seed. 

There  are  indeed  few  flowering  plants  which  give  so-  bril- 
rnt  a  display  of  colour  as  a  group  of  well-grown  and  freely 
pweired  Gloxinias.  Their  varied  shades,  ranging  from  the 
irest  white  to  colours  which  are  intensely  vivid,  contrast  well 
ith  the  massive  green  foliage,  and  produce  an  attractive  and 
riking  picture.  The  group  illustrated  will  give  a  good  idea 
,  to  the  habit  and  general  characteristics  of  the  genus.  It 
a  well-known  fact  that  by  sowing  seed  early  in  the  year  and 
.'erasing  a.  considerable  amount-  of  care  and  attention  plants 
ay  be  had  in  4-|-in.  to  5-in.  pots-  flowering  in  July.  Still, 
hen  once  a-  good  stock  of  tubers  has  been  secured,  unless  for 
particular  purpose  or  under  some  exceptional  circumstances, 
io  not-  consider  the  method  necessary  or  advisable,  but  prefer 
<  sow  a  pinch  -of  seeds  early  in  April,  with  the  object-  of  obt-ain- 
g  good  flowering  bulbs  for  the  following  year. 

Briefly,  we  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  A  well- 
•a-ined  pan  or  box  is  procured  and  filled  not-  quit-e-  to  the 


shift  will  be  necessary  before  the  growing  season  is  ended.  The 
object  this  season  is  not  so  much  flowering  plants  as  good, 
stiong  tubers  for  another  year.  I  would  advise  that  rather 
shallow  boxes  be  again  used,  which,  as  before,  must  be  well 
drained,  though  a  greater  depth  of  soil  will  be  necessary  than 
previously  has  been  required.  Boxes  will  be  found  more  con¬ 
venient  to  move  than  a  quantity  of  small  pots.  Moreover,  the 
soil  will  not  dry  up  so  quickly,  being  thus  kept  at  a  more 
uniform  degree  of  moisture.  The  compost  may  now  consist 
of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand  and  a  little  charcoal. 

A  few  flowers  will  develop,  which,  will  give  some  idea-  as  to 
the  colours,  though  certainly  not  of  the  quality  and  size  that 
may  be-  expected  the  following  year.  Keep-  the  plants  still 
growing  on  in  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  affording  a 
slight  shade  during  bright  sunshine.  As  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  maturity,  less  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  necessary, 
gradually  withholding  water  from  the  roots  as  the  leaves  decay. 
When  thoroughly  dried  off.  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 


Gloxinias  at  Moor  H  \ll,  Stourport,  as  grown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson. 


p  with  a-  sandy  or  light  compost-,  the  surface  is  made  smooth, 
id  on  this  is  sown  the  seed  evenly,  and  not-  too  thickly.  We 
S>  not  cover  the  seed  with  soil  of  any  sort,  the  pan  being 
Qiply  covered  with  a,  piece  of  slate  which  conserve's  moisture, 

!  .■?  seeds  also  germinating  better  in  darkness,  the  pan  being 
;  aced  in  a  warm  house  and  kept  nicely  moistened.  As  the 
>ung  seedlings  appear  gradually,  expose  to  light,  taking  care 
shade  from  direct  sunlight. 

At-  this  stage  a  considerable  amount  of  care  will  be  neces- 
W  in  affording  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture  without 
’.mping  off,  ensuring,  as  soon  as  the  s-eedlings  are  large 
lough  to  handle,  they  must  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pans, 
fiich  must  be  well  drained  ;  this  will  be  a-  delicate  and  tedious 
lera-tiom.  The-  boxes  or  pans  may  be  filled  with  a  compost 
nrilar  to  that  used  for  seed  sowing,  the  greater  part  of  it 
dng  leaf-soil  and  sand ;  a  great-  depth  of  soil  will  not  now 
?  n®cessa-ry.  Great  care  will  still  be  required  in  shading  and 
?epmg  the  young  plants  growing  on  in  a-  warm  and  moist 
'mperature.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  touch  one  another  a 


tubers-  may  be  shaken  out  and  stored  through  the  winter  in 
dry  sand  in  a  smaller  box,  taking  care  to-  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  frost  or  damp. 

At  the  return  of  spring  the  tubers  wall  show  signs  of  activity, 
when  they  may  be  placed  not-  too  close  together  in  a  shallow 
box  filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  the  top  of  the  tuber  being 
slightly  covered.  Place  the  box  in.  a  warm,  moist  house,  afford¬ 
ing  it  an  occasional  dewing  with  the  syringe  to  induce  activity, 
using  wrarm  rain-water.  As  the  leaves  expand,  and  before  they 
touch  each  other,  preparation  should  be  made  for  their  potting, 
using  4-in.,  5-in.,  and  6-in.  pots,  according  to'  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  tuber.  The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well 
drained.  We  fill  ours  one-third  with  drainage,  and  use  a-  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  equal  parts  fibrous  loam  sifted  through  the 
h-and,  and  rather  coarse  flakey  leaf-soil,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  peat,  a  little  charcoal,  and  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole 
porous,  the  Gloxinia  being  very  sensitive  to  stagnant  moisture. 

In  potting  keep  the  tubers  deep  enough,  not  covering  the 
crown  or  potting  too1  hard.  Keep  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent 
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their  being  drawn.  During  bright  weather  keep  the  house 
fairly  moist  by  frequently  damping  down  and  using  the  syringe. 
Care  will  be  needed  not  to  over  water  until  the  soil  is  filled 
with  roots,  when  a.  little  warm  manure  water  or  other  approved 
fertiliser  will  be  beneficial,  discontinuing  it  as  the  flowers  s  iow 
colour,  when  less  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  required.  V  en- 
tilate  freely  during  fine  weather.  In  all  stages  of  growth  shade 
from  direct  sunlight,  and  aim  at  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  65  deg.  ;  on  bright  days  85  deg.  will  not  be  too  high. 

Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport,  W.  Henry  Wilson. 


Hampton  Court  Gardens. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  the  aptly  named  and  able  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  should  be  a  prou 
man.  Never  at  any  time  have  these  gardens  been  more  fiorally 
beautiful  than  they  are  now,  and  never  probably  have  hue  days 
seen  more  visitors — who  have  come  from  all  paits  o  see 
them.  Possibly  Mr.  Clifton  Robinson,  the  clever  manager  of 
the  new  tramway  lines,  may  claim  some  credit  for  the' crowds 
which  now  flock  to  Hampton  Court,  and  he  is  fully  entitled  to 
it  But  the  crowds  all  the  same  go  chiefly  to  see  the  gardens, 
and  because  Mr.  Gardiner  .has  made  them  so  charming,  so 
fiorally  beautiful,  it  is  that  the  people  come. 

We  have  never  seen  the  lawns  at  the  Palace  greener, 
smoother,  or  in  more  perfect  condition  than  they  now  are.  No 
doubt  the  abundant  rains,  which  have  been  too  liberally  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  farmers’  gratification,  have  helped  the  gardener 
on  such  porous  soil  as  is  that  at  Hampton  Court.  But,  all  the 
same,  the  roller  and  the  lawn  mower,  also  the  edging  shears, 
have  not  been  spared,  and  the  turf  now  creates  envy  in  the 
minds  of  the  golfer,  the  cricketer,  or  the  lover  of  a  game  at. 
bowls.  How  much,  too,  does  this  good  quality  in  the  emerald 
green  verdure  assist  to  form  a  fitting  framework  for  the- many 
beautiful  floral  masses  with  noble  trees  for  a  background. 

In  the  fountain  basin  we  note  with  great  satisfaction  some¬ 
thing  more  attractive  than  gold-fish  or  the  water  sprays  of  a 
fountain.  Last  year  Mr.  Gardiner  introduced  a  few  of  the 
newer- — and  now  so*  widely  grown- — Water  Lilies,  really  not 
Lilies  at  all,  but  so ‘called.  These  are  all  of  the  Nymphaea 
family,  of  which  our  common  white  form,  Nymphaea  alba  of 
our  lakes  and  streams,  is  the  only  British  member.  This  year 
sees  in  the  water  basin  some  sixty  of  these  Nymphaea, s,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  the,  new  French  varieties,  so  rich  in  colour  and 
fine  in  flower,  which  have  been  added.  In  time  these 
Nymphaeas  will  furnish  the  basin.  Even  then  a  score  of 
Ferns,  Palms,  or  similar  bedding  plants  are  needed  to  relieve 
the  broad  bald  stone  margin  of  the  basin  of  its  present 
nakedness. 

The  long  border,  all  too  narrow,  which  includes  nearly  all 
the  long  distance  from  the  high  road  to  the  river  front,  is  just 
now  remarkably  effective  and  beautiful.  It  is  planted  through¬ 
out  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  flowering  plants,  tender  and 
hardy,  including  beautiful  white  Lilies,  rich  coloured  Phloxes, 
feathery  Celosias,  purple  and  rosy  flowered  Sages,  giant  Daisies, 
Snapdragons,  white  Bo-uvardials,  Hollyhocks,  and,  indeed, 
myriads  of  divers  things  that  at  once  show  how  varied  flowers 
are,  and  how  many  there  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  add  beauty  to  our  English  gardens. 

The  large  beds  that  margin  the  broad  walk  fronting  the 
Palace  now  exhibit  refined  taste  in  arrangement,  and  are  all 
so  admirably  furnished.  No  doubt  those  planted  chiefly  with 
tuberous  Begonias  give  most,  colour  and  attract  chief  attention. 
Without  doubt,  the  most,  beautiful  is  the  one  nearest  the  river 
front,  in  which  is  found  a  real  fea.st  of  colour  in  the  glorious 
crimson-scarlet  variety,  Lafayette.  This,  thinly  planted  rather 
than  massed  as  is  the  method,  intermixed  with  silvery  foliage, 
as  a  flower  bed,  cannot  well  be  excelled  anywhere.  A  bed  of 
golden  and  yellow  shaded  Begonias  is  also  glorious.  But  these 
all  should  be  .seen.  So,  too,  should  the  mass  bed  of  Ellen 
Wilmott  Verbena;  the  wonderful  floriferousness  of  the  bed  of 


Fuchsias,  Madame  Cornellisson,  with  white  corollas,  and  the 
intense  red-flowered  one  of  Fuchsia  Marinka.  Also  the  masses 
of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  intermixed,  the  sweet-perfumed 
Heliotropes  or  Bouvardia  Humboldti,  the  splendid  foliage  and 
sub-tropical  beds,  and  myriads  of  others.  All  should  be  seen 
soon,  for  just  now  they  are  in  luxuriant  beauty.  D. 


Wheat  Twenty-eight  Years  Old. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  item  in  respect  to  an  analysis 
of  some  very  old  Wheat  comes  to  hand.  It  seems  that  the 
corn  was  originally  grown  at  Stradbrooke,  in  Sussex,  in  1874, 
and  the  owner,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  made 
a  vow  that  it  should  not  be  threshed  till  it  would  fetch  80s.  per 
quarter  or  until  his  death.  The  sequel  is  obvious.  The  owner 
of  the  Wheat  died  without  that  price  being  reached,  and  in 
March  last  the  corn,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  was  threshed  out, 


Oncidium  kramerianum,  the  Bulldog  Orchid.  (See  p.  731). 

and  only  10  quarters  of  grain — the  produce  of  5  acres. — were 
forthcoming.  Compared  with  Wheat  grown  on  the  same  farm 
last  season,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Mark  Lane,  states  that  the  veiy  old 
grain  conta.in.ed  greater  proportions  of  moisture,  starch,  a^id 
soluble  nitrogen  compounds,  but  less  sugar,  other  constituents 
being  much  the  same  in  the  two.  samples.  Many  attempts 
have-  been  made  by  different  persons  to  cause  this  Wheat  to 
germinate,  but  without  success-— a.  fact  that  should  be  noticed 
by  credulous,  persons  who  believe  that  the  grain  found  in  some 
mummy  cases,  and  still  full  of  vitality,  was  placed  there  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago.  Similar  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred 
fortunately  at  rare  intervals,  only  instead  of  any  grain  being 
obtained  as  the  produce  of  the  threshing,  it  has  been  found 
to  have  been  thoroughly  eaten  out  by  vermin,  and  the  straw 
so  rotten  that  the  men  engaged  in  taking  the  ricks  to  pieces 
have  sunk  in  up  to  their  waists. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  I9th  and  20th. 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  beautifully  laid-out  pleasure  grounds  named  The 
Quarry.  Although  the  weather  was  not  very  promising  the  day 
before  the  show,  yet  the  opening  day  broke  up  fine,  and  re¬ 
mained  good  throughout  the  same,  so  that  the  attendance  was 
again  very  large.  The  exhibition  itself  showed  no  falling  away, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  increasing  in  magnitude,  and 
required  nine  tents  to  hold  the  exhibits,  being  at  least  two 
more  than  was  necessary  last  year.  Two  of  the  largest  tents 
were  lighted  with  electricity,  to  enable  the  exhibitors  to  put  up 
the  large  groups,  on  which  a  great  amount  of  labour  has  to  be 
expended  in  order  to  get  the  precise  arrangement  desired  by 
the  exhibitor.  The  exhibits  were  of  a  very  varied  character, 
including  Grapes  and  other  fruit  (the  indoor  fruit  being  very 
fine),  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  last  named  were 
really  a  very  strong  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Miscellaneous 
exhibits  were  also  numerous,  and  formed  a  decided  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  and  occupied  a  deal  of  space. 

A  tremendous  downpour  of  rain  greatly  marred  the  second 
day  of  the  show. 

The  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  as  usual,  by 
Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  honorary  secretaries,  who  strove 
to  make  themselves  both  agreeable  and  useful  to  the  exhibitors, 
judges,  and  others  connected  with  the  show. 

Plants. 

The  large  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  to  occupy  a  space 
not  exceeding  300  square  feet,  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  space,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  the  visitors.  They 
were  really  works  of  art,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  amount  of  material  in  these  groups  and  the  time  that  they 
occupy  in  arrangement  require  a  great  amount  of  attraction, 
in  order  to  make  the  exhibitors  spend  the  time  necessary  for 
building  them  up  on  the  complicated  and  nicely-arranged  plan 
necessary  to  gain  the  winning  place  at  Shrewsbury.  The  lead¬ 
ing  place  on  this  occasion  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Finch  (Coventry) 
with  a  very  well  balanced  arrangement.  He  was  followed  hy 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  and  the  third  award 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Yause,  Leamington. 

In  the  class  for  15  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Messrs.  J. 
Cypher  and  Sons  led  the  way.  They  had  splendid  plants  of 
Erica  mamockiana,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Codiaeum  Warreni, 
Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  Statice  intermedia,  and  other  plants. 
In  this  case  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Yause  and  Mr.  W. 
Finch,  in  the  order  named. 

The  class  for  six  stove  plants  brought  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  Clevely,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  to  the 
front.  He  had  well-flowered  plants  of  Stephanotis*Tloribunda, 
Ixora  Duffi,  I.  Williamsi,  Statice  profusa,  and  Lapageria  rosea  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  came  in  second  in  this  case. 

A  class  was  devoted  to  groups  of  foliage  plants,  and  in  this 
case  the  leading  award  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  ; 
the  second  prize  was  taken  by  W.  T.  E.  Cox,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Thompson),  Spondon  Hall,  Derby  ;  the  third  prize  went 
to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Read),  Bretby  Park, 
Burton.  Lord  Harlech  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  Brogyntyn, 
Oswestry,  took  the  leading  place  for  a  collection  of  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  subjects,  showing  some  fine  plants,  including  a 
large  specimen  of  Clerodendron  fallax. 

The  leading  award  for  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  was  taken 
by  Fred.  Davis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Pershore),  Woolas  Hill, 
who  even  beat  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nurseries,  Bath,  and,  judging  from  this,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  this  class  of  plants  is  undergoing  a  great  improvement 
indeed  ;  the  third  prize  was  taken  by  Messrs.  B  R.  Davis  and 
Son,  Yeovil. 

T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Caladiums  in  the  show. 
He  also  had  the  best  four  exotic  species  of  Ferns  and  the  best 
12  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration,  his  specimens  in  this 
latter  case  being  very  nicely  grown  and  well  coloured. 

Lord  Harlech  took  the  leading  place  for  30  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  grown  in  small  pots. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  made  a  bold  and  striking  feature  in 
one  of  the  tents,  especially  in  the  class  for  the  large  collection, 
in  which  the  winners  stood  very  close  to  each  other,  and  cost 
the  judges  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  adjudicate. 


Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  took  the  leading 
place  with  splendid  bunches  of  Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  other  hardy 
plants  ;  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  was  a  very 
close  second  with  showy  and  well-arranged  bunches,  and  he  had 
a  fine  bunch  of  Crinum  Powellii,  a  hybrid  that  is  not  yet  so 
common  as  it  might  be  ;  the  third  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  hardy  Lilies  allowed  to  take  their  place  with  other  her¬ 
baceous  plants. 

In  a  smaller  class,  for  24  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
Miss  Humberston  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Wakefield),  Newton  Hall, 
Chester,  took  the  leading  award,  beating  Messrs.  G.  Gibson 
and  Co.  Miss  Humberston  also  had  the  best  12  bunches. 

Dahlias  were  shown  in  great  abundance,  the  Cactus  varieties 
attracting  the  most  attention.  The  leading  award  for  a  group 
to  occupy  a  space  with  10g  ft.  frontage  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Rowe  and  Son,  Worcester.  They  had  fine  bunches  of 
Mrs.  Mawley,  Maid  of  Honour,  and  Harry  Laing,  but  we  think 
they  were  overdone  with  Gypsophila  and  other  side  decorations 
of  that  sort ;  the  second  award  went  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Row- 
ledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  who  used  Dahlia  foliage  only  ;  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  came  in  third. 

In  ttie  class  for  Dahlias  of  any  kind  the  premier  honours 
were  secured  by  Air.  William  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who  had  a 
splendid  arrangement  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  decorative  varieties 
and  single  sorts,  set  up  in  various  floral  devices.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  took  the  second  place  in 
this  class,  and  Alessrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  came  in 
third. 

Sweet  Peas  filled  the  whole  of  one  tent  with  an  overflow  into 
another,  and  were  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
In  the  class  for  18  varieties  (prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Eckford) 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  J. 
Chisholm),  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester.  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon, 
took  the  second  place,  and  Air.  Hall,  Knott  on  Hall,  Ellesmere, 
came  in  third,  all  the  exhibitors  showing  well. 

For  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  (prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham)  the  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  W.  Shropshire,  Market 
Drayton,  who  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe  and 
Hugh  Aldersey,  Esq.,  in  this  ordei'.  The  competition  in  this 
class  was  very  keen,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  entries. 

For  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  (prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons)  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon. 

In  another  class  for  12  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Hugh 
Aldersey,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  Shropshire  being  second,  and  E.  Aimes, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  S.  Marshall),  Fairholme,  Surrey,  third. 

In  the  class  for  24  Roses  the  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  who  had  tine  blooms  of  Bessie 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Paul  Neyron,  Her  Alajesty,  and  white 
Maman  Cochet.  The  second  award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  who  had  some  fine  blooms.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Simon,  Market  Drayton,  had  the  best  12  blooms  for 
the  county  of  Salop. 

The  best  table  of  Carnations  was  staged  by  Air.  A.  F.  Dutton, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Alessrs. 
AI.  Campbell  and  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  and  AY.  A.  AVatts, 
Esq.,  Bronwylla,  St.  Asaph,  came  in  third. 

Fruit. 

Great  interest  was  centred  in  the  class  for  a  dessert  table  de¬ 
corated  with  plants  and  fine  foliage.  Fifteen  dishes  of  fruit 
were  asked  for,  and  the  kinds  from  which  the  selection  might 
be  made  were  given  in  the  schedule.  The  leading  award  was 
won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre), 
Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  with  118g  points.  He  had  splendid 
examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Aladresfield  Court,  and 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes  ;  also  Marguerite  Marillat  and  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot  Pears,  Ribston  Pippin  and  AVashington  Apples, 
Belle  Garde  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey. 
Figs,  and  Elruge  and  Pineapple  Nectarines.  G.  Farquhar,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Air.  G.  Mullins),  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  took  the 
second  award  with  107  points,  showing  some  tine  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Grapes.  The  third  award  went  to  the 
Hon.  Airs.  Aleynell  Ingram  (gardener,  Air.  R.  Dawes),  Temple 
Newsam,  Leeds,  with  97  points. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  16  dishes  of  fruit  not  fewer 
than  12  kinds,  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind,  the  lead¬ 
ing  honours  again  fell  to  Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who  had  very 
tine  bunches  of  Aladresfield  Court,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Aluscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  His  best  bunches, 
perhaps,  were  Aladresfield  Court.  He  also  had  some  fine  dishes 
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of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Melons.  The  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Lord  Bidduiph  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes), 
Ledbury  Park,  who  had  splendid  dishes  of  Alicante  Grapes,  Sea 
Eagle  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  -and  Morello  Cherries. 
Dr.  Corbett  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Jordan),  Impn-ey  Hall,  Droit- 
wich,  took  the  third  place  with  some  beautifully  finished  bunches 
of  Chasselas  Napoleon  -Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  etc.  He 
came  to  the  front,  however,  for  his  decorations,  using  Orchids, 
Asparagus  and  Crotons.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  and  Mr.  J.  Dawes  in  this  order. 

In  -the  class  for  12  dishes  of  fruit  the  premier  honours  fell 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  who  had  fine  bunches  of 
Al-adresfield  Court  and  Gros  Alaroe  Grapes.  Her  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Melons  were  good.  The  second  award 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  F.  Need  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jones),  York 
House,  Malvern,  who,  however,  had  the  best  decorations.  The 
third  place  in  this  class  was  taken  by  H.  H.  I  ranee  Hayhurst, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Bremell),  Overley,  Wellington.  Mrs. 
Swan  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Roberts),  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry,  came 
in  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  the  lead  was  taken  by  C.  F.  Iv. 
Mainwaring,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Wilkins),  Oteley,  Ellesmere. 
His  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  in  very  fine  condition.  The 
second  prize  was  -secured  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Langley),  Tedsmore  Hall,  West  Felton.  Mr. 
S.  Bremell  came  m  third,  but  had  the  best  decorations,  and 
Air.  C.  Roberts  was  fourth. 

In  the  champion  -class  for  12  bunches  of  Grapes  the  com¬ 
petition  was  very  close,  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  magnificent 
silver  vase,  valued  at  50  guineas.  The  winner  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  with  the  narrow  margin  of  two 
points,  his  total  being  115^.  He  had  fine  bunches  -of  Madres- 
field  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Aluscat  Hamburgh,  and  Aluscat 
of  Alexandria.  His  finest  bunch  was  one  of  Aluscat  Hamburgh, 
which  gained  the  maximum  of  points,  namely,  11.  Other  two 
bunches  of  the  same  variety  only  lost  half  a  point-  each.  The 
second  award  on  this  occasion  was  secured  by  Alessrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippin,  Stirling,  who  had  113g  points.  They  had 
four  splendid  bunches  of  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  Grape,  three 
of  which  gained  the  maximum  of  11  points,  and  the  fourth 
bunch  had  10£  points.  Their  Alicante  Grape  was  also  good. 
The  winner  of  the  Champion  vase  last  year  was  Lord  Hastings 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Shingler),  Melton  -Constable  Hall,  Norfolk. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  to  be  contented  with  the  third  place, 
havin'*  only  gained  107  points.  He  had  full  points  for  Aladres- 
field  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  fourth 
place  was  taken  by  Colonel  Platt,  C.B.  (gardener,  All.  W.  A. 
Coates),  Gorddiniog,  who  had  105-^  points.  The  Hon.  Airs. 
Aleyneli  Ingram  (gardener,  Air.  R.  Dawes)  -came  in  fifth.  Ihe 
prizes  for  decorations  in  this  instance  were  taken  by  Colonel 
Platt,  Hon.  Airs.  Meynall  Ingram,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrington 

in  this  order.  „ 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  the  lead  was  taken  by  All.  i. 
Lambert  who  had  well  finished  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
and  Aluscat  of  Alexandria.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
J.  Bailey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  C.  Richardson),  Brin-y-Mewadd, 
Llanfairfechan,  who  had  large  bunches  of  Aluscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Black  Hamburgh,  with  rather  small  berries.  Air.  C. 
Wilkins  came  in  third. 

Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  finely  finished.  Air.  Langley  was  second,  and  Air.  J.  C. 
Tallack,  gardener  to  E.  Muller  Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall, 
Derby,  took  the  third  place  in  good  competition 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  single  bunch  of  Black  Ham 
burgh,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Langley  and  Alessrs.  D.  and 
AV.  Buchanan  in  this  -order.  Competition  was  very  keen  in  this 


Air.  Shingler  had  the  best  Madresfield  Court  in  large  and  very 
finely  finished  bunches  and  berries  all  beautifully  coloured. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  and  Air.  J.  Langley  took  the  other  prizes 

iDMr.  W.  Shingler  also  had  the  best  Alicante,  followed  by  Air. 
A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq. ,  Prestbury. 

Mr  Shingler  led  the  way  for  Gros  Alaroe,  beating  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  and  Air.  G.  Davis,  gardener  to  Air.  F.  Alderson, 


Frankton,  in  this  order. 

A-lr  F  W  Everett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Gough,  Tal-y-Cafn, 
took  the  lead  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  immense  bunches. 
He  was  followed  by  Air.  C.  Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 

For  a  single  bunch  of  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  the  order  was 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Air.  A.  H.  Hall,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 

Goodacre. 


Mr.  F.  Jordan  had  the  best  bunch  of  Diamond  Jubilee,  and 
was  followed  by  Air.  Goodacre  and  Air.  A.  H.  Hall  in  this  order. 

Air.  W.  Powell,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Weatherby,  Esq.,  Addle- 
stone,  Surrey,  had  the  best  Peaches.  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  gardener 
to  Sir  George  Meyrick,  Bodorgan,  Anglesey,  had  the  best  Nec¬ 
tarines.  Mr.  H.  Huxter,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Henley 
Hall,  Ludlow,  was  first  for  six  Plums.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 
had  the  best  12  red  Plums,  the  best  12  purple  Plums,  the  best 
12  yellow  Plums,  and  12  Gage  Plums. 

Air.  R.  Grindrod,  gardener  -to  Major  Clive,  was  first  for 
Apricots.  Air.  G.  Selley,  gardener  to  R.  Clay-ton  Swan,  Esq.. 
Gaddesby  Hall,  Leicester,  had  the  best-  white-fleshed  Alelon, 
Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre  the  best  green-fleshed  Alelon,  and  Air.  R. 
Lawley,  gardener  to  Airs.  R.  Darby,  Adcote,  the  best  scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon. 

Vegetables. 

ATegetables  were  very  extensively  shown  on  this  occasion,  and 
both  in  the  number  of  classes,  entries,  and  exhibits  brought 
forward  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  or  most 
important  features  of  the  exhibition.  At  least,  this  is  how  it  is 
regarded  by  the  exhibitors  of  vegetables. 

In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  of  vegetables  (prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  -and  Sons)  the  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  James 
Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Alarlow. 
He  had  splendid  samples  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Sutton’s  Prize- 
taker  Leek,  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Best  of  All  Runner 
Beans,  Windsor  Castle  Potato,  Perfection  Tomato,  Solid  White 
Celery,  and  -the  Gladstone  Pea.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  was  a  very  good 
second,  showing  fine  Peas,  Onions,  Runner  Beans,  etc.  The 
third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Latham,  Ormskirk,  and  Air.  C.  Wilkins  came  in  fourth. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Alessrs.  Webb  and  Sons  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Ashton  with  fine  Peas,  Onions,  Runner 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Potatos,  etc.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener 
to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  was  a  very  good 
second.  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  J. 
Halsey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hempstead,  Herts,  took  the  third  place, 
and  Mr.  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  the  Alisses  Howell,  Berriew,  was 
fourth. 

For  Alessrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.’s  prizes  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Air.  E.  Beckett,  who  had  grand  samples  of  Peas,  Elephant 
Runner  Bea-ns,  Perfection  Carrots,  Windsor  Castle.  Potatos, 
Holborn  Model  Leeks,  etc.  Air.  David  Gibson,  gardener  to 
Airs.  Johnstone,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was 
second,  Air.  Ashton  third,  and  Air.  J.  Read  fourth. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co. ,  Worcester, 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  Horspool,  Ruabon,  who  came  to 
the  front  with  excellent  Peas,  Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  etc.  He 
was  followed  by  Air.  E.  Beckett  and  Air.  G.  Dawes  in  this  order. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Air.  Horspool 
took  the  lead  for  Peas  ;  Mr.  J.  Read  had  the  best  Cauliflowers  ; 
Air.  W.  Leith,  gardener  to  Colonel  O.  R.  Midleton,  Ross,  had 
the  best  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  Runner  Beans  ;  Mr.  A.  Folkes 
had  the  best  Carrots  and  the  best  Celery  ;  Mr.  E.  Walker,  gai- 
dener  to  Sir  W.  Honeyman,  Bart.,  Whitchurch,  Hants,  showed 
the  best  Potatos  ;  and  Air.  F.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Al.  Firth, 
Esq.,  of  Leicester,  had  the  best  Tomatos. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Alessrs.  Hewitt  and  Sons  for  six 
dishes  of  vegetables  the  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  J.  Read,  Air.  E. 
Walker  being  second. 

The  society  offered  prizes  for  12  dishes  of  vegetables,  and  in 
this  instance  Air.  J.  Gibson  again  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Air. 
E.  Beckett,  both  having  very  superior  exhibits. 

AIiscellanbotjs  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
exhibited  some  fine  Pitcher  Plants,  including  Nepenthes  mas- 
tersiana  aiid  N.  mixta,  and  some  fine  foliage  plants.  (Silvei 
Aledal.) 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.  (gardener,  Air.  Clmppian),  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Hippeastrums. 
which  had  been  retarded  by  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place.  (Large 
Gold  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  splendid  group 
of  their  well-known  excellent  strain  of  Gloxinias  set  up  in  then 
best  style.  They  also  had  some  interesting  Begonias.  (Large 

Gold  Aledal.)  , 

Alessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  made  a  splendid  display 
with  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  Pansies,  A  iolas,  and  Potatos. 
The  last  named  were  a  splendid  lot,  neatly  set  up  in  wicker 
baskets.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 
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Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  set  up  a  very  extensive 
exhibit  of  Roses  and  Dahlias.  >  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  had  a 
magnificent  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apples,  and  vines.  They  also  had  an 
exhibit  of  fruits  of  Peach  Peregrine,  a  new  variety.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  a  splendid  bank  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  a  rich  and  varied  character,  as  well 
as  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  fine  condition.  (Small  Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  subjects,  containing  many  interesting  things.  (Small 
Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath, 
had  a  fine  display  of  their  now  well-known  magnificent  strain 
of  Begonias.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  ftrd  Son,  Higligate,  London,  N.,  had 
a  very  fine  arrangement  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
a  rockery  filled  with  alpine  subjects.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fine  group  of  their  Caladiums,  even  at  this  late  period 
of  the  year.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchm ore  Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  N. ,  had  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  aquatics,  including 
40  varieties  of  hardy  Water  Lilies,  and  other  water  plants  repre¬ 
senting  grasses,  sedges,  and  flowering  specimens.  (Small  Gold 


Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  splendid 
collection  of  fine  foliage  plants,  including  Alocasias,  Crotons, 
and  other  subjects.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  had  a  collection  of  Dahlias, 
making  a  bold  display.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Pent- 
stemons,  late-flowering  Phloxes,  Carnations,  and  double  East 
Lothian  Stocks.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Edwin  Murell,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  Roses.  (Small 
Golf)  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham,  exhibited  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co. ,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  had  a 
large  group  of  Asparagus  myriocladus.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  had  a  large  group 
of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  collection  of  alpine 
plants  on  the  rockery.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Miss  Talbot  (gardener,  Mr.  Milner),  Margam  Park,  Port 
Talbot,  exhibited  some  Oranges.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N. B.,  exhibited  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  their  choice  Carnations.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  had  exhibits  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Roses.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  Birmingham,  exhibited 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  staged 
zonal  Pelargoniums  set  up  in  huge  trusses.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  exhibited  one  of  his 
fine  collections  of  Sweet  Peas.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Carnforth,  set  up  a  fine  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  showing  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal.)  v 

Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  exhibited  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 
l  ii  6^S'  yeamsbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery,  Geas- 
. 1  ’  hmgs  County,  Ireland,  had  double  St.  Brigid  Anemones 
m  fine  condition.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

,  r  '  White,  Worcester,  staged  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
making  a  fane  display.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  London,  exhibited 
line  specimens  of  their  new  plants,  Astilbe  Davidii  and  Senecio 
elivorum. 


lJ?eSS1Sf  J°nes  and  S°ns’  Shrewsbury,  staged  a  beautiful  col- 
1  m  T?f  Iweet  Peas-  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

B°nskell>  Market  Bosworth,  had  a  fine  lot  of  hardy 
heibaceous  flowers.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

irst-elass  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Astilbe  Davidii  and 
>  enec10  elivorum,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  ;  to  Cactus 
a  ia  Lucifer,  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  ;  Cactus 
st  shown  by  JVIr.  S.  Mortimer ;  to  Hippea- 

.  '  -  ete.or  and  Guiding  Star,  shown  by  Captain  Holford. 

'  s  of  Merit  went  to  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  King 


Edward  VII.,  shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik;  Hippea-- 
strums  Draconis  and  Vesta,  shown  by  Captain  Flolford  ;  to 
Carnations  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  Gladys,  shown  by  Hugh  Alder- 
sey,  Esq.  ;  Carnation  Queen,  shown  by  Mr.  Lambert,  South- 
port  ;  Carnation  Aglaia,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Bonskell ;  Cactus 
Dahlias  Shrewsbury  and  Golden  Drop,  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mor¬ 
timer  ;  and  to  a  hybrid  Chrysanthemum  shown  by  Mr.  Bon¬ 
skell. 


EXMOUTH  SHOW. 

August  I9th. 

The  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  held  their  third 
annual  summer  show  on  Wednesday,  the  19th,  in  glorious 
weather,  and  financially  quite  a  success.  The  exhibits  occupied 
two  large  tents,  and  numbered  nearly  as  many  again  as  on  the 
first  summer  show  three  years  ago,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  The  District  Council  kindly  lent  the  Manor  Grounds 
for  the  occasion,  which,  with  its  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower 
beds,  proved  a  very  suitable  place,  especially  at  night,  when 
illuminated  with  a  host  of  fairy  lamps  and  Chinese  lanterns 
suspended  from  the  trees. 

Table  decorations  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  show,  a  dozen 
competing  this  year.  Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
brought  but  two  competitors,  Mrs.  Gordon  taking  first  place, 
Dr.  O.  Eaton  second  ;  but  the  tables  would  have  been  reversed 
had  the  second  prize  group  been  better  arranged,  as  there  was 
much  more  flowering  stuff,  but  it  lacked  arrangement. 

Some  grand  Adiantums,  six  in  number,  won  for  Mrs.  Gordon 
first  place,  Mrs.  Johnston  coming  second  ;  and  the  same  order 
prevailed  for  six  ferns,  various.  Dr.  O.  Eaton  and  Rev.  H. 
Clerk  shared  first  and  second  for  Coleus.  Begonias  were  good, 
equal  firsts  being  awarded  for  six  very  fine  single  and  doubles 
respectively  to  Dr.  O.  Eaton  and  W.  J.  Petherick  ;  Rev.  H. 
Clerk  second. 

Sweet  Peas  were  much  in  evidence.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  artistic  arrangement  to  be  considered,  brought 
Dr.  Stanley  Thomas  to  the  fore ;  second,  W.  Peater,  with  a 
bright  collection,  but  arranged  too'  flatly.  Annuals,  also 
perennials,  were  nicely  set  up,  and  of  good  quality. 

Fruit  was  fairly  represented,  Rev.  H.  Clerk  being  first  for 
black,  also  white  Grapes,  showing  Madresfield  Court  and  Foster's 
Seedling.  There  were  some  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  com¬ 
peting  in  the  white  class,  but  were  unripe.  Peaches,  first,  W. 
Peater  ;  second,  Mrs.  Burlton.  Apricots  were  nothing  special. 
Mrs.  Johnston  took  first,  while  Mrs.  Hull  was  first  for  Figs.  Dr. 
S.  Thomas  first  for  Morellos,  and  Airs.  Johnston  first  for 
Melons.  Plums  were  fairly  good.  Rev.  H.  Clerk  coming  first 
for  yellow  and  W.  Jones  first  for  red. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  quantity,  and  the  majority  showed 
good  culture. 

Among  honorary  exhibitors  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle  sent  a  well- 
grown  lot  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  fruit  from  Bicton.  Air.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  the  untiring 
honorary  secretary,  staged  a  large  collection  of  flowering  plants, 
also  cut  flowers  in  abundance,  of  annuals  and  herbaceous  plants, 
all  of  wliich  added  greatly  to  the  display.  Another  good  idea 
prevailed,  a  tent  being  set  apart  for  refreshments,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  kindly  given  by  friends  to  the  cause,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  were  handed  to  the  Cottage  Hospital  in  Exmouth. 

EXETER  SHOW. 

August  21st. 

For  once  glorious  weather  favoured  this  society,  the  sun 
shining  out  brilliantly  the  whole  afternoon.  Considering  the 
fickleness  of  the  season,  the  exhibition,  taken  altogether,  was 
a  good  one.  We  have  seen  more  fruit  staged,  but  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits  staged  on  this  occasion  were  most  creditable  ;  huge  Black 
Hamburgs,  nicely  coloured,  won  easily,  those  coming  from 
Haldon  House  Gardens  (Mr.  Ellicott,  gardener  to  Admiral 
Parker)  coming  second  with  larger  berries,  but  not  so  good  in 
colour.  Grand  bunches  of  Muscat  oL Alexandria  from  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell  took  first  place,  followed  by  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne,  Haldon  House.  Madresfield  Court  was  well  shown  by 
Rev.  H.  Clerk,  Exmouth.  In  the  class  for  Buckland  Sweetwater 
there  was  only  one  entry,  Admiral  Parker  taking  a  second  for 
them.  Any  other  variety  brought  nice  bunches  of  Black  Ali¬ 
cante  from  Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell ;  Air.  J.  F.  G.  Bannatyne 
second. 

Sir  John  Shelley  and  Sir  J.  D.  Ferguson-Davie  took  first 
respectively  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  There  were  some  ex¬ 
cellent  red  and  yellow  Plums  staged.  Only  one  dish  of  Figs, 
and  that  Brown  Turkey,  from  out  of  doors  ;  Mr.  T.  Kekewich 
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Peamore,  won  first.  Currants  (Red)  were  good,  and  a  couple  of 
dishes  of  Raspberries.  Apricots  were  scarce.  Melons  were 
plentiful,  quite  an  indifferent  fruit  getting  first  m  the  scarlet- 

flesh  class.  , 

Sir  John  Shelley  took  first  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit ;  Colonel 
Sandford  second.  For  five  dishes,  Sir  J.  Ferguson-Davie  won  ; 
Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell  second  ;  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth  King 
third.  For  quite  a  wonder,  no  Pineapple  was  staged. 

Among  vegetables,  Sir  J.  Shelley  (gardener,  Mr.  Mail's)  took 
first  honours  for  a  collection  of  12  kinds,  showing  up  to  his 
usual  standard,  Sir  D.  Duckworth  King  taking  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  for  six  kinds.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Marrows,  Potatos, 
and  Onions  were  well  shown,  especially  the  latter — huge  bulbs 
of  Ailsa  Craig. 

Twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  half  foliage,  the  rest 
flowering,  found  that  old  and  good  cultivator,  Mr.  Rowland 
(gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Brock),  first;  Colonel  Sandford,  Welling¬ 
ton,  second;  the  former  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  six  of  a 
similar  character,  as  well  as  for  six  flowering  plants,  six  Ferns, 
and  six  Fuchsias.  He  was  also  an  easy  first  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection  or  group,  oval  shape,  11  ft.  by  15  ft.,  nicely  set  up. 
Pancratiums,  Lilies,  Eucharis,  Francoas,  Tuberoses,  and  such¬ 
like  plants  quite  perfumed  the  tent. 

There  were  five  entries  for  table  decorations  laid  with  dessert. 
An  old  veteran  (Mr.  G.  Nock,  Crediton)  won  first  honours  ; 
C.  Burton,  second  ;  J.  Burnes,  third ;  and  Admiral  Parker, 
fourth  ;  but  we  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  judge’s  award 
here,  and  thought  the  third  should  have  been  second  and  the 
fourth  third  and  the  second  fourth. 

Among  the  trade,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  set  up 
a  meritorious  group  ;  so  did  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  floral  display. 


EASTBOURNE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  I9th, 

The  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  lovely 
grounds  of  Compton  Place,  and  fortunately,  apart  from  a  slight 
shower  or  two,  the  day  was  fine,  and  there  was,  a  very  good 
attendance.  The  show  was  a  very  good  one  indeed  ;  the  groups 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  exceptionally  fine,  as  also 
the  fruit. 

Opest  Classes. — For  group  of  plants  Messrs.  G.  T.  Scott, 
Upperton  Nursery,  Eastbourne,  were  the  winners,  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Preston 
Park  Avenue,  Brighton. 

Group  of  Ferns,  space  54  square  feet :  First,  Mr.  G.  Holding, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Shortlands,  Eastbourne;  second,  Messrs.  Pen¬ 
rose  Bros.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Windmill  Hill,  Hailsham.  Mr. 
John  Warren,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  carried  all  before  him 
with  his  magnificent  plants,  gaining  first  place  in  these  classes, 
namely,  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse,  six  varieties  Ferns,  and 
for  six  distinct  variegated,  plants.  Mr.  A.  Gadd  (gardener  to 
P.  A.  Eagles,  Esq.,  Hollington,  St.  Leonards)  was  second  in 
both  cases.  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton, 
Middlesex,  who  won  for  24  distinct,  followed  by  E.  M.  Evers- 
field,  Esq.,  Denme  Park,  Horsham. 

For  collection  of  fruit  arranged  with  plants,  foliage,  etc.,  10 
dishes,  Mr.  G.  Grigg  (gardener  to  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
ham,  Battle)  was  first  with*  a  fine  exhibit,  but  very  closely 
indeed  came  Mr.  John  Gore,  Polegate,  there  being  little  to* 
choose  between  the  two  exhibits.  Mr.  G.  Grigg  also  scored  in 
the  Grape  classes,  taking  the  three  firsts  for  three  bunches  black, 
also  white,  and  for  one  bunch  any  variety  Mr.  G.  H.  Simmons 
(gardener  to  H.  G.  White,  Esq.,  Polegate)  came  second  for  the 
three  white  'and  three  black. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Wanmock  Tea  Gardens,  was  first  for  three 
dishes  culinary  Apples,  and  also  for  green  flesh  Melon.  Mr. 
W.  Unstead  (gardener  to  A.  Max  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Meads)  was 
first  for  Melon  (scarlet  flesh).  Peaches  were  well  shown.  Premier 
were  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mark  Webster  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wadds  (gardener  to  Sir  W.  Pearson,  Bart.,  Paddocklmrst, 
Sussex)  respectively.  Mr.  G.  Grigg  had  fine  Plums  for  dessert 
and  also  for  cooking. 

For  Cactus  Dahlias,  12  bunches,  six  in  a  bunch,  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
were  far  ahead  with  a  very  fine  lot.  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Holmhurst 
Gardens,  St,  Leonards,  was  second. 

For  12  tens  pompon  Dahlias  and  12  tens  singles  there  were  but 
three  exhibits,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  taking  the  first  in 
both  classes. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Scott,  who  had 


a  large  group  of  plants,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  also  a 
large  group. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  had  some  Japanese  pigmy  trees — one  eighty  years  old — 
growing  in  pans  and  rockwork. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had  a  large  ex-- 
hilbit  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  Dahlias ;  and  Mr.  John 
Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  similar  exhibit. 

A  small  table  of  double  Begonias  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannock,  and  a  collection  of  fruit  by  Mr.  J. 
Gore,  Polegate.. 


HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  I9th. 

Last  year  the  summer  show  of  this  society  was  a  sad  financial 
failure,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  society,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  pulled  through,  and,  fearing;  to  launch  another  show 
entirely  on  their  own  account  this  year,  amalgamated  with  the 
Hastings  Amusements  Association  in  inaugurating  a  grand 
flower  show  and  fete,  which  was  held  in  the  Gensing  Public 
Gardens  on  August  19th,  the  proceedings  being  opened  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  held  a  reception  of  the  French 
visitors — the  Souvenir  Normand. 

The  show  was  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  last  year,  and 
proved  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  For  stove  and  green¬ 
house  ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  four  of  each,  Mr. 
A.  Gadd,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Eagles,  Esq.,  St.  Leonards,  was 
first ;  Mr.  J.  Duke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stone,  Castleham,  Hol- 
lington,  second,  who  also  took  first  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  F.  Morris,  gardener  to  0.  J.  Ebden,  Esq., 
Baldslow,  St.  Leonards.  For  group  of  plants  9  ft.  by  6  ft.  Mr. 
E.  Seymour,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Upson,  Esq.,  St.  Leonards,  was 
first,  Mr.  J.  Paine,  Harold  Nursery,  Hastings,  taking  next 
place.  Mr.  E.  Seymour  repeated  his  performance  for  a  group 
of  Ferns,  9  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  for  cut  flowers,  stove  and  green¬ 
house,  12  varieties,  in  bunches.  Messrs.  W.  Apps  and  Son, 
Hastings,  led  for  12  bunches  of  annuals,  Mr.  F.  Moms  second. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  12  bunches,  six  in  a  bunch  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Peters,  Holmhurst,  Baldslow,  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  12  varieties, 
six  in  a  bunch  also.  Messrs.  W.  Apps  and  Son  were  again 
first  for  hardy  perennials  and  bulbous  flowers,  12  varieties,  and 
Mr.  F.  Morris  gained  a  like  position  for  12  spikes  of  Gladioli. 
Sweet  Peas  were  in  force,  Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  Beckley,  Sussex, 
taking  first  honours  for  25  spikes  each  of  12  varieties.  Mr.  F. 
Lavender  won  for  12  Carnations  or  Picotees. 

Black  Grapes  were  best  shown  by  Messrs.  Penrose  Brothers, 
Mount  Pleasant  Vineries,  Hailsham,  and  white  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Avery,  gardener  to  M.  P.  Grace,  Esq.,  Battle  Abbey. 

For  nine  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  Mr.  Fred  Lavender, 
Silverhill,  took  first,  and  Mr.  E.  Seymour  second.  A  fine 
exhibit  in  the  amateur  section  came  from  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Esq., 
New  Church  Road,  Hove,  who  won  the  Silver  Medal  offered  by 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  for  six  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
three  blooms  of  each. 

A  feature  of  the  show  were  the  magnificent  Cactus  Dahlias 
exhibited  (not  for  competition)  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son. 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards,  who  had  almost  every  shade  of 
colour. 

Mr.  Thomas  Relfe,  Tivoli  Nursery,  Hollington,  exhibited 
Dahlias  and  other  flowers,  and  Messrs.  W.  Apps  and  Son  had  a 
group  of  Pelargoniums  in  pots. 

Mr.  John  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  stand  composed 
of  Carnations,  Liliums,  and  herbaceous  flowers,  and  Mr.  Lester 
Gower,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards,  Pelargoniums  and  Ferns. 

SHANKLIN  FLOWER  SHOW, 

August  I8th. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  summer  show,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Shanklin  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  in  the  charming 
grounds  of  Rylstone,  by  kind  permission  cf  Mrs.  Everett,  an. 
was  well  attended.  The  show  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  quantity  of  the  exhibits  and  their 
quality.  The  committee  of  the  society  were  very  energetic  nr 
connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the  show,  and  the  secre¬ 
tarial  duties  were  carried  out  with  customary  efficiency  by  Mr. 
W.  Howard. 

The  specimen  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  the  professiona 
classes  were  exceptionally  good.  Mrs.  Coster  formally  opener 
the  show,  and  afterwards  presented  Mr.  Howard  with  a  silver 
epergne  and  leather  hag  for  his  long  services  as  secretary. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Conn,  gardener  to  Stephenson  R.  Clarke,  had 
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the  best  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
King,  gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bush. 

Mr.  J.  Tucker,  gardener  to  H.  Eschwege,  Esq.,  took  the  lead 
for  foliage  plants,  Mr.  A.  Price,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Walker, 
Esq.,  being  second. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Conn  had  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  m 
bloom.  For  foliage  plants,  Mr.  E.  W.  King  was  the  winner. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Conn  had  the  best  table  plants. 

Mr.  S.  Banks,  Landguard  Manor,  took  the  leading  awards 
for  indoer  fruit,  black  and  white  Grapes,  outdoor  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  fruit,  Cherries.  Mr.  J.  Tucker  took  the 
lead  for  indoor  Peaches  and  Apples.  Mr.  J.  Tucker  led  for 
Figs,  Cucumbers,  kidney  and  round  Potatos.  Many  classes 
were  set  apart  for  cottagers. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT  COWES. 

August  I9th  and  20th. 

The  sixth  summer  show  initiated  by  the  Cowes  Horticultural 
Improvement  Association  was  opened  at  the  Foresters’  Hall, 
Cowes.  The  number  of  entries  was  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  an  altogether  excellent  display  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
was  brought  together,  doing  much  credit  to  the  association  and 
its  energetic  and  indefatigable  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Creigh 
ton.  On  a  long  table  running  up  the  centre  of  the  hall  were 
placed  the  greater  number  of  cut  blooms,  the  table  decorations, 
and  the  baskets  of  flowers,  and  the  epergnes,  while  the  vege¬ 
tables  were  arranged  on  tables  on  the  platform  and  in  one  of 
the  adjacent  rooms  at  the  back.  Large  specimen  plants,  making 
a  beautiful  collection  altogether,  were  arranged  on  each  side 
of  the  hall  along  its  entire  length. 

In  the  open  classes  the  leading  prizes  for  tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  Coleus,  flowering  plants,  specimen  plants,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Tomatos  were  secured  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Har¬ 
rington  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Saunders),  Stanhope  Lodge,  Cowes. 

Mr.  R.  Saunders,  Cowes,  took  the  lead  for  Ferns.  Mrs. 
Rot.heram  Cecil  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Prismall),  Beechwood,  Ryde, 
had  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias  and  pompon  Dahlias.  Mr.  G. 
Butcher,  Victoria  Grove,  West  Cowes,  had  the  best  collection 
of  vegetables  and  the  best  Cucumbers.  Other  classes  were  set 
apart  for  amateurs,  cottagers,  and  ladies. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Sundries  Tent  at  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  Chiswick. 
—May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  say  that  the  Council  have 
consented  to  have  a  sundries  tent  at  Chiswick  on  September  29th, 
30th,  and  October  1st,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  did  at 
the  last  Holland  House  Show.  Application  for  space  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  W. — W. 
Wilks,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Dahlias  at  Westminster. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  September  1st  and  2nd, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster.  At  this  meeting  (miless  by 
special  arrangement  and  permission)  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown, 
with  the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  for  certificate.  All 
Dahlias,  including  those  shown  for  certificate,  must  be  left  on 
exhibition  until  siz  p.m.  on  the  second  day.  A  lecture  on 
“Judging  Cactus  Dahlias”  will  be  given  on  September  1st  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt,  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society,  held  on  Tuesday,  August  18th,  twenty-five  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  among  them  being  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H. 
Jeune,  G.C.B.,  Colonel  T.  H.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  A.  Henry,  making 
a  total  of  1,095  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Intending  exhibitors  at  the  fruit  and  vegetable  show  to  be  held  at 
Chiswick  on  September  29tli,  30th,  and  October  1st,  can  obtain  an 
official  entry  form,  together  with  schedule  of  prizes,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
Entries  for  this  show  close  on  September  22nd.  There  will  be  a 
special  tent  for  horticultural  sundries.  A  cold  luncheon  will  be 
provided  on  September  29th,  at  which  the  council,  judges,  and 
the  committees  will  be  present,  and  for  which  all  interested  in 
the  show  can  obtain  tickets  (3s. ,  including  wine  or  beer)  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  before  the 

27th  day  of  September.  - 


Canterbury  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Foresters’  Hall  on  the  18th  in.st.  Mr.  Hollman  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Ewell  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  James  Fagg  was  elected 
a  member  in  Class  A.  It  was  resolved  that  the  next  discussion 
should  be  opened  by  Mr.  Dennett  on  “  The  Lifting  and  Storing 
of  Potatos,  and  the  Selection  and  Treatment  of  Seed.” 

*  *  * 

Arboriculturists  at  Reading. — Nearly  100  members  of  the 
English  Arboricultural  Society,  who  held  their  summer  meeting 
at  Reading,  travelled  to  Newbury  on  the  18th  inst.  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  drove  to  Highclere  Castle,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  had  kindly  extended  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  society.  After  inspecting  the  ornamental  trees 
and  also  the  gardens,  the  party  drove  to  Beacon  Hill,  an  ancient 
British  fortress,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  a  number  of 
barrows.  A  visit  was  paid  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  stud  farm  for 
racehorses,  after  which  a  drive  through  other  portions  of  the 
estate  brought  the  party  to  the  cricket  and  tennis  ground,  where 
Lord  Carnarvon  entertained  the  company  at  luncheon. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — The  members  of  the  above  society  travelled  in  brakes  to 
Burford,  Dorking,  the  seat  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  on 
Wednesday  last,  where  they  inspected  the  Orchid  and  other 
houses  so  well  filled  with  interesting  and  well-grown  plants.  The 
outdoor  garden  also  contained  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
plants,  while  the  more  common  things  are  so  well  grown  by 
Mr.  Bain  as  to  lift  them  into  the  rank  of  first  importance. 
Lobelias  of  the  border  type  and  Pentstemons  are  amongst  the 
things  that  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  specialities.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  specialities  here.  The  beautiful  grounds 
are  like  a  green  oasis  at  the  foot  of  the  white  chalk  of  Box  Hill, 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  and  striking  character  of  the 
place.  After  leaving  here  the  party’  proceeded  to  Dorking,  where 
they  lunched,  changed  horses,  and  drove  to  Albury  Park,  Guild¬ 
ford,  one  of  the  beautiful  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and,  like  Burford,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  North  Downs. 

*  *■  * 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  members  of  this  society  were  well  entertained  at  their 
rooms,  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  with  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
“  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruit  Pests,  and  How  to  Combat 
Them.”  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  A.  Maslen,  Bramley  Hill  House 
Gardens,  who  has  on  several  previous  occasions  read  papers  on 
various  subjects  at  this  society’s  meetings,  and  he  fully  main¬ 
tained  his  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  good  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  advice.  The  first  thing  to  consider  in  preventing  or 
eradicating  insect  pests  was  to  find  out  what  species  of  the  many 
enemies  the  attacks  were  from,  and  so  apply  the  remedies  at 
the  proper  time.  As  the  old  saying  is  “  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,”  so  he  advised  taking  the  necessary  precautions  in 
the  late  autumn  by  removing  all  loose  bark  on  the  trees,  and 
applying  a  good  insecticide.  Another  spraying  of  insecticide 
should  be  given  before  the  blossom  opens,  and  again  after  the 
fruit  has  set.  The  use  of  a  fine  spray  he  recommended,  as  this 
was  conducive  to  better  results  than  deluging  the  trees  and 
foliage.  A  few  home-made  remedies,  which  he  had  used  with 
great  success,  he  thought  would  be  appreciated.  Half  a  pound 
of  emerald  green  stirred  well  in  100  gallons  of  water,  adding 
1  lb.  of  lime,  is  one  good  remedy.  Another  is  6  ozs.  of  arsenite 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Pour  this  solution  into  100 
gallons  of  water,  also  adding  18  ozs.  of  sugar  of  lead  dissolved 
in  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  soft  soap  ;  mix  well  together 
during  use.  This  is  poisonous,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
leave  it  carelessly  about,  nor  to  sjiray  the  trees  within  six  weeks 
of  gathering  the  fruit.  The  varieties  of  insects  he  dwelt  upon 
were  the  Winter  Moth,  Apple  Blossom  Weevil,  Codling  Moth, 
Apple  Sawfly,  American  Blight,  Magpie  Moth,  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  Sawfly,  Currant  Clear  Winged  Moth,  and  Black  Cur¬ 
rant  Gall  Mite  ;  for  the  latter,  he  regretted  to  say,  there  was 
no  effectual  cure  known.  The  paper  raised  a  very  appreciative 
discussion  by  the  members.  Several  exhibits  of  flowers  were 
staged,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Bunyard,  Gregory,  and  Kromer  for  bringing  them.  One  new 
member  was  elected.  The  chairman  (Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson)  an¬ 
nounced  the  next  meeting  to  take  place  on  September  1st,  when 
discussions  on  floral  decorations,  with  demonstrations,  would 
constitute  the  programme, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Tree  within  a  Tree. — At  Moulton,  South  iLiiucolnshire, 
there  is  a  Willow  tree  which,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
beheaded,  and  having  reached  an  old  age,  has  become  hollow 
and  rotten.  From  a  seed  which  has  dropped  into  the  hollow  a 

healthy  Sycamore  tree  has  grown  to  a  height  of  10ft. 

*  *  * 

The  Recent  Hurricane  in  Jamaica. — Sir  Alfred  Jones,  inter¬ 
viewed  recently  on  the  Jamaica  disaster  and  the  Banana  trade, 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  future,  andi  said  lie  was  formulating  a 
scheme  for  a  planters’  assurance  association  on  co-operative 
principles,  so  that  loss  would  not  bring  financial  ruin  on  busi¬ 
ness.  All  planters  would  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
association.  Although  the  damage  had  been  tremendous,  it 
would  not  take  long  to  put  things  right,  the  Banana  and  all 

kinds  of  vegetables  growing  rapidly  in  Jamaica. 

*  *  '  ■* 

Potatos  as  Penwipers. — A  big  hotel  in  the  metropolis  uses 
bushels  of  Potatos  a  year  for  penwipersi  on  the  tables  in  the 
writing-rooms.  Every  morning  a  large  Potato  is  put  in  a  com¬ 
partment  of  the  pen  box,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
removed  and  another  put  in.  Pens  in  penholders  are  stuck  into 
the  Potato  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
porcupine.  It  is  claimed  that  a  Potato  is  the  best  preservative 
against  rust  and  mildew  available  for  pens. 

.  *  *  * 

Accident  to  Mr.  John  A.  Laing. — The  other  week,  while 

cycling  home  from  a  flower  show,  Mr.  John  A.  Laing,  of  Forest 
Hill,  met  with  an  accident  that  might  have  been  more  serious 
than  it  was.  The  roads  were  slippery,  and  his  machine  skidded, 
resulting  to  himself  in  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  leg,  but  his 
machine  was  very  much  damaged.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Laing 
met  with  an  accident  that  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  the  mishap 
occurring  after  darkness  had  set  in. 

*  *  * 

The  Gardeners’  Reception  and  Dinner. — The  date  of  this 

interesting  gathering,  September  29th,  is  fast  approaching.  For 
that  reason  I  ask  your  kind  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  who  may  purpose  attending 
the  dinner  to  the  need  of  securing  tickets  early,  as  they  are 
being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  the  number  is  limited.  The 
function  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest,  and  all 
sections  of  horticulturists,  including,  we  trust,  the  fair  sex, 
will  be  well  represented.  Amongst  others,  the  veteran  Dean 
Hole,  of  Rochester,  has  promised  to  attend,  and  we  look  for 
others  eminent  in  horticulture  to  be  there  and  support  our 
esteemed  chairman,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  Now  that 
it  is  so  evident  the  end  of  the  Chiswick  Garden  as  such  is  near, 
all  who  can  should  take  advantage  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
show  there  on  the  29th  to  see  it  once  more,  then  to  the  dinner. 
Applications  for  tickets  should  come  direct  to  me  at  62,  Rich¬ 
mond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  Alex.  Dean. 

*  *  * 

Enclosure  op  Stonehenge. — With  reference  to  the  enclosure 
of  this  ancient  monument,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
chairman  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wilts  County  Council.  In  this  he  sets  forth  two 
decisions  of  the  said  Council  appearing  in  the  local  papers. 
One  of  these  was  that  it  declined  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  legal  proceedings  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  society 
to  .vindicate  the  right  of  public  access  to  the  monument.  The 
other  was  that  the  Council  agreed  to  forward  to  the  Government 
the  offer  of  the  owner  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  monument  and 
eight  acres  of  land  for  £50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal 
of  the  society  for  support  from  the  general  public  met  with  such 
a  response  that  the  society  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  necessary  steps  to  determine  the  question  of  right, 
and  they  instructed  their  solicitors  to  commence  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  However,  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  end  of 
the  Long  Vacation,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government,  the  owner,  and  all  others  concerned.  The 
society  thinks,  however,  that  the  existing  fence  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  whatever  protection  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  for 
the  preservation  of  the  monument  afterwards.  The  society  also 
thinks  that  the  legal  issues  involved  in  this  case  will  have  a 
great  bearing  on  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  society  also  thinks  that  unless  the  owner’s 
terms  of  purchase  are  much  more  reasonable  than  those  now 
offered,  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
that  the  right  of  access  to  the  monument  should  be  determined 
in  the  first  instance. 


Rate  Blackberries. — A  fine  bunch  of  ripe  Blackberries  was 
gathered  on  the  8th  inst.  by  Mr.  A.  Lower,  in  his  garden  at  St. 
Mawes,  Cornwall.  On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Clifford,  Behenna, 
picked  ripe  Blackberries  at  St.  Just,  Cornwall.  The  harvest  is 
progressing  northward,  for  I  gathered  ripe  Blackberries  on  the 

outskirts  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  on  the  25th  inst. — G.  C. 

*  *  * 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine. — Despite  its  quite  respectable 
antiquity,  the  famous  Vine  at  Hampton  Court  continues  to 
flourish,  and  this  year  is  bearing  1,000  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  will  be  fully  ripe  in  a  month's  time.  Half  a  century  ago 
the  average  yield  was  2,400  bunches,  but  lately,  as  the  result  of 
advancing  age,  the  clusters  have  considerably  thinned.  The 
Vine  was  planted  when  George  III.  was  King,  in  the  year  1767. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Crop  at  Nottingham. — A  Nottingham  fruiterer  the 
other  day  stated  that  he  expected  the  nine  acres  of  land  which 
he  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fruit  to  yield  this  year  a  distress¬ 
ingly  small  harvest!  so  disastrous  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
weather  this  season.  He  has  been  in  the  trade  for  many  years, 
and  he  declared  he  has  never  known  worse  conditions  to  prevail. 
What  little  fruit  was  left  until  recently  has  since  been  blown 
from  the  trees  by  the  rough  winds  or  destroyed  by  the  heavy 
rain. 

*  *  * 

Death  after  Eating  Melon. — The  death  of  a  schoolboy 
named  Tonner,  residing  with  his  parents  at  Little  Drummains, 
near  Mollinsburn,  N.B.,  occurred  on  the  16th  inst.,  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  Tonner,  while  at  Auchinstarry, 
near  Kilsyth,  was  given  a  piece  of  Melon.  After  eating  part 
of  the  fruit  lie  was  seized  with  violent  sickness.  Tonner  was 
taken  into  a  house  by  the  wayside,  and,  after  attention,  was 
,  removed  home.  His  death  is  being  inquired  into  by  the 
authorities. 

*  *  * 

Heavy  Tolls  at  Covent  Garden. — Messrs.  Wyld  and  Robins, 
market  gardeners,  who  claimed  £9,604  in  the  Westminster  High 
Bailiff’s  Court,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  respect  of  pre¬ 

mises  at  19,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  which  are 
being  acquired  by  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and 
Brompton  Railway,  said  their  shop  was  peculiarly  valu¬ 
able,  as  it  was  free  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  market  tolls, 
which  varied  from  gd.  to  4d.  on  each  package  sent  in.  A  wit¬ 
ness  stated  that  the  toll  on  half  a  bushel  of  plums  was  gd., 
whether  the  value  was  Is.  or  25s.  The  tolls  more  than  doubled 
the  rent  in  some  cases.  The  jury  awarded  £5,435. 

*  *  * 

Pests  in  the  Trees. — The  fine  trees  in  the  park  avenue  from 
Palmerston  Road  to-  Hanover  Buildings,  Southampton,  have 
been  attacked  by  blight  and  also  by  a  host  of  caterpillars,  which 
have  destroyed  the  leaves  and  buds,  and  threatened  to  kill  the 
trees  themselves.  With  a  view  of  exterminating  the  insects, 
Superintendent  Johnson  brought  out  the  new  steam  fire  engine 
recently,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  men  of  the  brigade 
ran  out  the  hose  the  full  length  of  the  avenue,  and  commenced 
to  play  upon  the  trees.  For  something  like  two  hours  the  men 
were  thus  employed,  and  thousands  of  insects  were  dislodged, 
the  park  railings  and  the  grass  around  being  literally  covered. 
The  trees  were  afterwards  sprinkled  with  a  specially-prepared 
solution,  and  the  bark  painted  with  it,  the  authorities  hoping 
that  this  would  prove  effective.  The  novel  sight  of  the  fire 
engine  and  men  being  thus  employed  brought  hundreds  of 
people  to  the  park  during  the  morning. 

*  *  ■* 

Fruit  Famine  in  Cambridgeshire. — The  general  scarcity  of 
home-grown  fruit  this  year  amounts  to  almost  a  famine  in  the 
famous  Greengage  and  Plum  growing  districts  of  south-west 
Cambridgeshire.  So  complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  crop 
by  the  spring  frosts  that  in  some  orchards  there  are  absolutely 
none,  while  in  others  two  or  three  on  a  tree  are  all  that  can  be 
seen.  Only  two  years  ago,  of  Greengages  alone  the  consignments 
from  the  villages  of  Meldreth  and  Melbourn  from  the  little 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  which  serves  the  two 
villages  amounted  on  two’  days  to  30  tons  each  day,  and!  one 
week’s  return  was  140  tons  of  Gages  from  this  small  station.  For 
the  occupiers  of  small  homesteads  with  orchards  attached,  of 
whom  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  villages  hereabouts,  the 
present  scarcity  is  a  serious  loss  indeed.  In  a  fruitful  year  an 
orchard  will  pay  nearly  the  whole  year’s  rent  of  a  homestead,  but 
this  year  it  will  mean  £100  rental  for  a  house  worth  in  itself 
£20,  and  no  produce  from  the  orchard. 
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Poisoned  ey  Yew  Leaves. — A  patient  of  the  Wells  Asylum, 
Somerset,  named  Price,  ate  some  Yew  tree  leaves  and  died  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  The  Yeovil  Guardians  at  their  meeting 
expressed  astonishment  that  the  asylum  authorities  should  allow 
their  patients  to  get  at  poisonous  leaves,  and  asked  for  full 
particulars  of  the  case. 

*  *  * 

The  Trade  in  Bananas. — We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Kerr  and  Co.  are  just  now  endeavouring  to  charter 
out  the  steamers  “Erica”  and  “Erna.”  It  is  said  that  the 
two  boats  are  too  large,  and  accordingly,  too  costly,  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  Banana  business  during  the  dull  season, 
and,  when  chartered,  the  Kerr  Line  management  intend  to 
replace  them  with  slhaller  boats  to  carry  on  the  Banana  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  winter  months.  They  will  thus  save  several 
thousand  dollars  a  month  on  running  expenses,  and  will  secure 
a  better  average  on  cargoes  of  12,000  to  15,000  bunches  than  on 
cargoes  of  20,000  to  30,000  bunches. 

*  *  * 

North  American  Flora. — Our  cousins  in  America  never  dab¬ 
ble  in  small  things  if  they  can  help  it.  The  authorities  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  have  been  busily 
engaged  for  some  time  past  in  preparing  a  flora  which  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent,  including 
the  islands  off  the  coast,  except  Trinidad  and  the  small  islands 
which  belong  rather  to  South  America.  Many  collectors  are  at 
work  on  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  collections  of 
other  explorers  are  purchased  by  the  Botanical  Garden  autho¬ 
rities.  Many  years  will  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
this  flora,  but  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  thiee  manuals  or  text-books,  by  way  of  a  preliminary 
have  been  prepared.  The  first  is  a  “  Manual  of  the  Flora  of 
the  Northern  States  and  Canada,”  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Britton,  thei 
director  of  the  garden  ;  the  “  Flora  of  the  South-Eastern  United 
States”  has  been  written  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Small,  curator  of  the 
museums  of  the  garden ;  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Rydberg,  assistant- 
curator  of  the  museums,  is  preparing  the  “  Flora  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  and  Great  Plains.” 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  b  e  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  eannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Pest  Growing  on  Marguerite.  (P.  D.  R.) 

The  pest  you  sent  us  is  generally  known  as  Cuscuta  reflexa, 
one  of  the  Dodders  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  lives  on  a  great  variety  of  garden  plants,  particularly  those 
which  grow  in  the  greenhouse.  Some  people  allow  it  to  grow 
out  of  curiosity,  but  apparently  you  have  allowed  it  to  get  the 
mastery  if  it  has  served  all  your  plants  like  the  two  you  sent. 
Its  method  of  propagation  is  by  seeds  which  ripen  abundantly 
m  those  little  round  clusters  produced  on  the  stems.  The  plant 
m  a  true  parasite,  having  no  green  matter  in  its  tissues,  no 
roots,  and  no  leaves.  When  the  seeds  ripen  they  fall  to  the 
giound,  where  they  lie  till  a  convenient  time  arises  for  ger¬ 
minating.  W hen  this  takes  place  they  simply  push  out  a 
slender  thread-like  stem,  which  swings  or  moves  about  until 
WE311  s^em  some  live  plant  to  which  it  can  cling. 

VVhen  it  once  attaches  itself  to  a  stem  into  which  it  can  grow, 
it  pushes  out  sucker-like  processes  which  penetrate  the  stem  of 
ie  host  plant  and  abstract  all  the  food  necessary  for  its  growth 
and  continued  existence.  After  it  has  once  got  hold  of  a  plant 
m  this  way  it  has  no  longer  any  hold  of  the  soil,  and  requires 
no  loots.  When  once  firmly  attached  it  grows  rapidly  and 
owers  in  abundance,  as  you  have  experienced.  No  doubt,  the 
seeds  had  come  in  soil  with  some  plant  or  other  where  the 
o  er  is  growing  of  its  own  accord,  or  has  been  sown  on  pur- 
Pos.,e‘  n  °Ur  P^an  *n  the  future  would  be  to  pot  the  plants 
in  lesti  soil,  and  when  propagating  them  to  take  cuttings  from 
P  ants  having  no  Dodder  upon  them.  If  you  could  ascertain 


when  the  seedlings  germinate  in  the  soil  and  pull  them  out 
carefully  it  would  save  further  trouble.  Even  if  the  Dodder 
had  got  a  hold  on  the  plants  you  could  go  over  them  carefully 
and  pull  off  every  vestige  that  you  can  find.  If  this  is  done 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  pest,  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  in  check.  Some  people  allow  it  to  keep  possession 
of  a  few  jilants  out  of  mere  curiosity.  We  intend  giving  an 
illustration  of  the  parasite  shortly  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  have  not  yet  experienced  it. 

Time  to  Plant  Herbaceous  Paeonies.  (Omega.) 

You  cannot  plant  them  too  early  now,  provided  the  foliage 
has  ripened  and  you  can  get  the  tubers.  If  you  have  not  yet 
ordered  them  you  should  order  at  once,  so  '  as  to  get  served 
amongst  the  first.  It  is  a  bad  policy  to  put  off  planting  till 
spring  if  you  are  minded  to  have  Paeonies.  The  sooner°they 
are  planted  now  the  better  they  will  be  established  before 
spring,  so  that  you  could  now  order  and  plant  them  as  soon 
as  they  arrive,  taking  care  to  have  the  ground  well  prepared 
by  trenching  and  manuring  before  you  get  the  plants.  The 
manure  should  be  put  well  down,  so  as  not  to  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  tubers.  You  could  plant  at  various  times  in 
the  autumn  up  to  the  end  of  November  and  again  in  earlv 
spring,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  wait,  as  the  present  time 
is  the  best. 

Planting  Irises  and  Anemones.  (Omega.) 

You  do  not  state  what  Irises  you  mean,  but  we  presume  you 
mean  either  Spanish  or  English'  Irises,  or  both.  If  that  is  the 
case  you  should  plant  them  as  soon  as  you  get  the  bulbs,  having 
previously  well  dug  and  pulverised  the  soil,  putting  some 
decayed  manure  well  down  out  of  contact  with  the  bulbs.  A 
light  well-drained  soil  should  always  be  selected  for  these 
bulbous  Irises.  You  mention  Anemones,  but  you  do  not  state 
which  kinds  you  mean.  If  they  are  the  ordinary  kinds  for  the 
herbaceous  border  you  could  plant  them  at  once.  This  would 
also  apply  to  Peacock  Anemones  and  St.  Brigid  Anemones. 
If  you  defer  planting  till  the  winter  has  passed,  about  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  would  be  a  satisfactory 
time.  To  stand  the  winter  in  the  open,  however,  they  should 
be  put  into  the  ground  at  once,  so  that  they  can  commence  push¬ 
ing  out  roots  and  becoming  established  before  winter. 

Vine  Leaves  Turning  Busty,  (Jones.) 

We  think  it  likely,  as  you  suspect,  that  the  rustiness  of  the 
leaves  and  even  the  specks  on  the  fruit  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  red  spider.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine,  however,  at 
least,  if  you  have  a  small  magnifying  glass,  so  that  you  can 
detect  the  mites  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
very  small  creatures,  and  may  be  red  or  colourless,  according 
to  age,  and  difficult  to  detect  by  the  inexperienced,  perhaps, 
but  those  who  have  experience  with  Vines  can  readily  see  if 
they  are  troubled  with  thrip  or  red  spider  by  the  naked  eye 
alone.  You  might  send  us  some  leaves  of  the  Vines,  so  that 
we  could  determine  the  cause  of  the  rust.  If  your  vinery  is 
heated  with  hot  water  pipes  you  should  make  up  a  paint  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  water.  The  hot  water  pipes  should  be 
painted  with  this  insecticide,  and  the  fire  lighted,  so  as  to  put 
a  little  heat  in  the  pipes.  This  could  be  done  when  you  close 
the  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  gentle  fumes  from  the  pipes 
will  soon  destroy  the  red  spider.  The  spotting  of  the  berries 
may  be  due  to  red  spider,  or  may  have  been  caused  by  handling 
them  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  You  mention  putting 
several  buckets  of  blood  on  the  border,  and  if  this  was  in  the 
raw  condition  it.  is  possible  that  some  of  the  damage  was  done 
owing  to  the  ammonia  rising  from  the  fresh  blood.  Usually 
this  is  not  put  on  a  border  until  it  has  been  put  through  a 
process  termed  drying,  by  which  it  is  rendered  black  and  solid. 
In  any  case  this  should  not  be  put  on  plant  borders  in  great 
quantity,  as  it  is  a  very  concentrated  manure.  The  best  plan, 
even  with  the  dry  material,  is  to  put  a  good  handful  into  the 
watering-pot  and  distribute  it  over  the  border  in  that  fashion. 
You  could,  however,  scatter  it  thinly  over  the  border  previous 
to  watering.  In  any  case,  if  we  had  used  the  raw  material  we 
should  have  used  only  a  small  quantity,  diluting  it  with  water, 
and  we  should  have  watered  the  border  previous  to  applying  the 
manure.  Even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  liquid  manure  it  is  well 
ro  water  the  ground  thoroughly  previous  to  applying  the  liquid. 
It  is  always  safer  for  plants  to  proceed  in  this  way. 

Planting  Gladiolus  the  Bride.  (Omega.) 

We  understand  that  you  mean  to  plant  the  conns  in  the  open 
ground,  and,  that  being  the  case,  we  should  defer  planting  till 
the  end  of  February.  They  might  even  then  have  a  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  flowering  stage  if  the  spring  proves  wintry  and 
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frosty,  unless  the  cold  was  sufficiently  continuous  to  prevent 
them  from  starting  into  growth  until  the  weather  becomes  more 
genial.  A  rather  light  and  friable  soil  should  be  selected  for 
them  if  such  is  at  command,  as  they  make  their  growth  early 
and  then  go  to  rest.  If  you  desire  to  grow  them  in  pots,  they 
could  be  potted  up  any  time  in  September  and  covered  up  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre  in  tire  open  air  till  they  had  made  roots  and 
started  into  growth.  You  can  retard  or  hasten  them  by  keeping 
them,  firstly,  in  a  cool  place,  and,  secondly,  by  taking  into 
gentle  heat  those  that  you  wish  to  hasten  into  bloom. 

Soil  for  Potting  Narcissi.  (Omega.) 

Narcissus  bulbs  are  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter  of 
soil  when  they  are  potted  up,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  porous 
to  let  the  surplus  water  run  freely  away.  They  delight  in  large 
quantities  of  water  when  making  their  growth  in  pots,  and  you 
should  make  it  a  point  never  to  allow  them  to  become  dry,  but 
give  them  copious  supplies  of  water  until  they  pass  out  of 
bloom.  A  compost  that  will  answer  very  well  would  be  three 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  well  decayed  manure,  and 
one  part  leaf  mould,  and  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  make  the  com¬ 
post  perfectly  porous.  The  amount  of  sand  necessary  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  loam  used  is  sandy  or  otherwise. 
After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  and  the  plants,  growing 
freelv  and  showing  their  flower  scapes  you  could  assist  them 
with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Pea  and  Cabbage  Crops.  (Jones.) 

With  a  garden  of  the  size  you  mention,  you  should  certainly 
have  had  more  than  two  boilings  of  Peas  last  year,  and  the 
same  must  be  said  of  Cabbages,  with  which  you  seem  to  have 
been  very  unfortunate.  We  think  that  in  your  part  of  the 
country  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  climate 
unless  the  garden  is  exposed  and  windy.  Clay  soils  should  also 
be  made  to  produce  excellent  crops,  both  of  Peas  and  Cabbages, 
but  as  you  have  mentioned  no  particulars  concerning  treatment, 
nor  why  the  plants  would  not  grow,  we  should  think  that  trench¬ 
ing  would  greatly  help  you,  whatever  the  difficulty  may  be. 
Usually  gardens  that  have  been  newly  placed  under  cultivation 
are  most  infested  with  wireworm,  and  if  this  is  the  reason  why 
such  things  as  Peas  and  Cabbages  will  not  grow,  the  soil  must 
be  infested  indeed  with  these  creatures.  It  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  if  this  is  really  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  because  if 
the  crops  are  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  which  you  would  seem 
to  imply,  you  cannot  have  far  to  go  to  find  some  of  the  enemy 
by  digging  up  the  soil.  The  gas  lime  may  help  to  some  extent ; 
but  here,  again,  we  think  that  trenching  is  even  more  effective,  as 
it  helps  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  many  enemies.  The  more 
choice  plants  could  be  protected  by  the  setting  of  traps  consist¬ 
ing  of  pieces  of  Potatos  and  Carrots  buried  in  the  ground  near 
the  plants,  and  examined  every  morning  to  collect  the  wireworm. 
By  putting  a  piece  of  stick  into  these  traps,  they  will  be  much 
more  easy  to  find  when  you  desire  to  examine  them  than  if 
simply  buried  in  the  soil. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(A.  D.)  1,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  or  Yellow  Loosestrife. — > 
(J.  B.)  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  mere  garden  varieties  of 
florists’  flowers.  We  should  suggest  that  you  try  the  nursery¬ 
man  from  whom  you  obtained  the  flowers,  as  they  could  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  growing  plants.  The  Pyrethrums  are  single 
and  double  varieties  of  Chyrsanthemum  roseum  (otherwise- 
named  Pyrethrum  roseum).  The  Phloxes  are  garden  forms  of 
Phlox  paniculata  and  P.  acuminata. — (Burnetts)  A,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  ;  B,  Saponaria  officinalis  ;  C,  Sisymbrium  officinale, 
a  common  weed,  as.  you  are  probably  aware;  D,  Gaultheria 
Shallon. — (J.  R.  B.)  The  seedling  or  juvenile  stage  of  Cupressus 
pisifera  squarrosa. — (W.  W.)  1,  Malva  moschata  ;  2,  Sidalcea 
malvaeflora  ;  3,  Physostegia  imbricata  ;  4,  Geranium  armenum  ; 
5,  Poterium  canadense  ;  6,  Lysimachia  punctata. — (D.  A.  R.) 
1,  Eryngium  oliverianum  ;  2,  Lychnis  coronaria  ;  3,  Phlox 
paniculata  var.  ;  4,  Campanula  latifolia  alba  ;  5,  Francoa  ap- 
pendiculata  ;  6,  Sedum  Telephium  ;  7,  Sedum  maximum  atro- 
purpureum ;  8,  Anemone  japonica. — (Philomathus)  1,  Sagina 
procumbens ;  2,  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  bulbosum ;  3, 

Bromus  mollis  ;  4,  Funkia  lanceolata ;  5,  Helianthus  multi- 
florus  plenus  ;  6,  Sedum  Ewersii ;  7,  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  N.  Ellison,  F.R.H.S.,  3  and  3a,  Bull  Street,  West  Brom¬ 
wich. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs  on  approval. 

Vilmorin-Andrlettx  et  Cib.,  4,  Quay  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. 
— Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Strawberry  Plants  ;  also 
Autumn  Seeds. 


Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  near  Sheffield.-  Bulbs. 

William  Laing,  Seed  and  Bulb  Merchant,  Sutton,  Surrey.— 
Bulbs. 

Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lin¬ 
colnshire. — Gilbert’s  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Tubers,  etc. 

Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. — Toogood’s  Royal  Bulbs. 

Communications  Received. 
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Kewite. — M.  G. — G.  D. — A.  M.  T. — T.  W.  M. — E.  F. — J.  R, — 
A.  T.— W.  K.--K.  W.— F.  A.  L.— R.  C.— H.  M‘C. — D.  W,— 
R.  M. — A.  C. — Quo. — E.  D.  M. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


[|  New  Use  for  Electricity. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  an  excess  of 
inns  in  their  lawns  or  even  in  their  flower- 
ds  will  be  pleased  to  leam  that  some 
ccess  has  been  achieved  by  the  use  of 
hctricity  in  driving  them  out  of  the  ground. 
,ie  plan  is  to  thrust,  one  terminal  of  an 
metrical  circuit  of  110  volts  into  the  earth, 
uis  terminal  consists  of  brass  rods,  and  it  is 
ited  they  have  the  effect  of  driving  the 
>rnis  and  similar  creatures  out  of  the  earth 
thin  a  radius  of  two  yards  of  this  electrified 
jntre.  When  once  driven  out  in  thisi  way 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  sweep  them  up 
d  have  them  destroyed  or  conveyed  to  a, 
dance.  The  electrical  apparatus  could  be 
^ved  from  place  to,  place,  or  a  number  of 


terminals  could  be  thrust  into  the  ground  at 
regular  distances  apart.  The  whole  land 
could  thus  be  cleared  of  the  worms. 

— o — 

A  Seedless  Oxalis. 

When  thinking  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
weeds  we  at  once  fix  upon  the,  seeds'  as  the 
means  for  most  rapid  multiplication.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this,  however,  because  some 
plants  produce  runners  and  offsets  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Others  again,  such  as  Sedum  acre,  may 
be,  broken  up  into  almost  any  number  of 
pieces,  and  each  piece  will  grow.  Some 
there  are,  however,  which  produce  no  seeds, 
and  yet  multiply  rapidly,  spreading  in  a 
most  mysterious  way.  We  may  refer  to 
Elodea,  canadensis  or  Wat-er  Thyme,  which 
was  introduced  either  intentionally  by  some 
botanist,  or  accidentally.  In  any  case,  it 
found  its  way  to  this  country  and  over-ran 
it.  to.  such  an  extent,  as  to  choke  up  all  slow- 
running  streamlets,  ditches,  pends  and  lakes. 
The  plant  cannot,  produce  seeds,  but  -we,  ean 
easily  imagine  pieces  of  the  plant  being  car¬ 
ried  involuntarily  by  aquatic  birds  from  one 
pond  or  stream  to  another.  In  the  case  of 
Oxalis  cemua  the  case  is  quite  different.  It 
produces  no  seeds,  but  develops  small  bul¬ 
buls.  which  must  get  carried  about  in,  soma 
mysterious  way.  Lord  Avebui-y  has  recently 
been  discussing  the  question,  and  has  shown 
that,  although  it  flowers  well,  it  ripens  no 
seed,  yet  has,  taken  possession  of  most  of  the 
gardens  of  the  southern  French  and  Italian 
coasts.  It  has  also  established  itself  in 
Malta,  and  upon  the  northern  coast,  of  Africa.. 
It,  is  a,  native  of  South  Africa,  and  probably 
was  first  introduced  to,  some  of  the  gardens 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and’  having 
escaped  from  cultivation  in  some  mysteriousi 
way  lias  now  become  a  most  determined 
weed  that  cultivators  are  unable  to  eradicate. 

— O' — 

Medicinal  Value  of  Yeast. 

For  years  past  the  yeast  of  beer  has  been 
used  as  a,  sort,  of  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
boils  and  other  ailments  of  the  human  body. 
No  doubt  this  has,  often  been  regarded  a®  an 
old  wife’s,  remedy,  but  science  come®  to  the 
rescue  in  showing  how  this,  may  be:  It,  is 
supposed  that  the  organism  of1  yeast,  has  the 
effect,  of  neutralising  the  microbes:  and  their 
toxins  that  would  be  harmful  to  the,  human 
being,  and  by  this  means  prove  of  medicinal 
value.  The  microbe  of  yeast  of  be  er  requires 
a,  relatively  low  temperature,  however,  and 
soon  gets  killed  when:  taken  into1  the  stomach. 
M.  Jacquemin,  of  the:  Institute  of  Malzeville, 
near  Nancy,  comes  t©  the  rescue,  with  the 
microbe  of  the  Grape  Vine — namely,  Sac- 
charomyces  ellipse  id.eus,  which  is  the:  oigan- 
ism  of  fermentation  of  Grapes:  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  live  in  a, 
high  temperature.  Some  of  this  yea.st  is  put, 
into,  some  sugary  solution,  in  which  it  can 
live,  and  some  acid  is  added  m  order  to 


accustom  the  organism  to*  the  acid  of  the 
stomach  before,  it  is  swallowed  by  the  person 
requiring  its,  aid.  The  organism  is  thus 
practically  prepared  and  cultivated  for  its 
work  in  acting  as  a,  remedy  for  ailments  of 
the  human  being. 

- — o — 

Bees  and  Honey. 

Rather  wild  stories  are  made  by  some 
people  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  honey 
which  a  colony  of  bees  can  store  in  any  given 
place,  such  as  in  caves  or  in  hollow  trees. 
Some  writers  even  go  the,  length  of  describ¬ 
ing  this  in  tons,  hut  such  writers  can,  have 
little  idea,  of  the  nature  of  a  colony  of  bees 
to  think  such  things  possible.  A  colony  of 
bees  is  limited  by  the  capabilities  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  queen  in  laying  eggs,  be¬ 
cause  the  queen  is  really  the  mother 
of  the  colony.  No  two  queens  are 
ever  allowed  to  dominate  the  same  hive 
or  colony,  so  that  even  if  two  swarms  of 
bees  should  unite  in  one  colony,  one  of  the 
queens  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  life  of  a 
bee  being  limited,  the  colony  would  soon 
become  reduced  to  the  number  regulated  by 
the  fertility  of  the:  queen.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  queen  is!  only  able  to  lay  a  limited 
number  of  eggs,  such  a  colony  can  merely 
exist,  without  producing  any  surplus  of  honey, 
and  the  ultimate  weight  of  honey  gathered 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  strength  of 
the  swarm.  Most  queens  are  only  able  to 
keep  up  a  population  of  40,000  or  50,000 
bee®.  In  rare  instance®  75,000  to  80,000 
may  belong  to  a  colony.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rouse 
has  been  making  this  veiy  clear  in  the  “  Farm 
and  Orchard.”  He  also,  says  that  an  average' 
swarm  of  bees  will  weigh  6  lb.  to  8  lb.  At 
swarming  time  when  filled  witli  honey  4,000 
bees  will  weigh  lib.,  but  after  they  have 
settled  down  to  work  it  will  take  5,000  of 
them  to  weigh  1  lb.  This  will  give  a  clue 
to  the  number  of  bee®  to  a  swarm  that  would 
weigh  6  lb.  or  8  lb. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Sheffield- 

The  above  gardens  are  not  now  earned  on 
on  the  same  principle  as  they  were  some 
years  ago,,  no  attention,  practically,  being 
given  to  botanical  collections  of  plants. 
Roses  are,  however,  grown  to  some  extent, 
and  usually  these  are  about  their  best,  at  the 
end  of  .Nine.  This  year  the  Roses  were 
practically  a  month  later,  and  were  not  in 
full  display  until  the  end  of  July.  Over  100 
varieties,  are  grown,  ranging  from  pure  white 
through  various  tints  of  soft  pink  to  dark 
red  and  crimson.  A  new  feature  this  year 
is  the  carpet  bedding  which  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
head  gardener,  lias  been  gradually  evolving 
and  improving.  Several  circular  beds  have 
been  laid  out  in  this,  style,  which  has  been 
greatly  out  of  favour  for  some  years,  but 
seems  likely  to  undergo  a.  recrudescence  in 
the  near  future, 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Unfortunately  very  little  if  any  improvement  in  the  weather 
can  be  recorded  ;  at  the  time  of  writing,  after  two  fairly  fine  but 
dull  and  cold  days,  it  is  raining  hard,  with  every  appearance 
of  a.  wet  night.  We  have  been  digging  our  main,  crop  of 
Potato®,  and,  sad  to.  relate,  the  tubers  are  very  badly  infested 
with  disease. ;  some.  varieties  are  .so  much  affected  that  the 
crop  will  hardly  pay  for  lifting,  and  I  fear  this  is  pretty 
general.  1  intend  taking  up  the  whole  of  our  crops  speedily 
with  thei  hope  of  saving  a.s  many  as  possible,  and  I  strongly 
advise  everyone  to  do;  the  same  ;  place  under  cover’  and  look, 
them  over  weekly,  removing  all  that  have  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  disease  before  finally  placing  away  for  future,  use. 

Celery  has  made  a,  splendid  growth,  and  with  careful  man¬ 
agement  by  way  of  earthing  and  blanching  this  should  be 
exceptionally  good  this  year.  Celery  revels,  in  a.  wet  season. 
Continue  to.  earth  up  on  fine  days:  all  the  earlier  plantings,  but 
before  doing  so  remove  all  side  growths  and  split,  leaves,  and 
each  time  place  a  little  fresh  soot  about  the  plants,  break  up 
the  soil  as  finely  a,s  possible,  and  place  it  firmly  around  the 
plants.,  but  in  no.  case  should  it.  be  put  above  the  hearts.  That 
required  for  late  use  should  not  have  any  earth  placed  to  it. 
for  some  time  to  come,  as.  it.  will  be  found  to.  keep,  much  better 
when  not  blanched  too  early  ;  however,  all  suckers  should  be 
removed  and  the  soil  stirred  up  between  it.  Give  a,  slight- 
dressing  of  vegetable  patent  manure  and  soot  about,  once  a 
fortnight. 

Onions.  —  Lose  no  time  in.  hastening  the  ripening  process  of 
these  and  place  them  under’  cover,  putting  all  those  which  are 
not  properly  developed  on  one  side  for  immediate  use,  using 
great  care  not  to  in  any  way  damage  or  bruise  the  specimens, 
or  their  keeping  qualities  will  be  much  impaired,  especially  so. 
with  larger  specimens.  Onions,  after  ripening,  should  not  be 
stored  in  too.  warm  a  place,  for  even  if  frost,  reaches  them .  no 
harm  will  follow.  Those  which  are  expressly  grown,  for  pick¬ 
ling  purposes  should  be  ripened  under  glass ;  a  cold  frame 
will  answer  the.  purpose  well,  removing  the  light  on.  bright, 
warm  days. 

Autumn-sown  varieties  which  are  just  coming  through  the 
ground  should  have  the  Dutch  hoe  rum  through  between,  the 
drills,  and  give  a  good  dusting  of  soot  and  wood  aishes  occa,- 
sionally. 

Cabbage. —  Early  spring  Cabbage  is  generally  much  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  every  good  gardener-  is  proud  of  a  fine  bed  of  these, 
and  to  ensure  a  good  supply  at  least  three  plantings  should 
be  made.  Tire  first  should  be  on  a.  south  or1  west,  border,  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  manured  with  that  from  the  farmyard 
and  either  deeply  dug  or  trenched.  I  know  of  no.  variety  equal 
to  Ellam’s  Early  for  planting  in;  such  a  position,  a.s  it  possesses 
every  good  quality,  being  of  medium  size,  excellent,  quality, 
and  seldom  runs  to.  seed.  Allow  a.  distance  of  18  in.  between 
the  rows  a,nd  1  ft,  between,  the  plants,  when,  every  other  one 
can  be  cut  quite  early,  and  in  case  of  a  very  severe  winter  the, 
cron  is  assured. 

The  sites  which  have  been  occupied  with  Onions  form  ideal 
places  for  later  plantings,  and  as  in  all  probability  the  ground 
will  have,  been  trenched  during  last,  winter,  this,  if  wed  manured 
and  deeply  dug,  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Allow  a  distance  of 
2  ft,  between, ^the  rows,  and  the  plants  1  ft.  During  some 
seasons  the  brown,  grub  is  very  troublesome,  eating  off  the 
plants  just  under  the  surface.  These  should  he  searched  for 
and  destroyed,  and  the  vacancies  made  good.  Where  the  land 
is  addicted  to  clubbing,  fill  in  the  holes  with  finely  sifted  cinder 
ashes — a  good  preventive — and  where  slugs  abound,  as  they  do 
in,  many  places  this  season,  place,  some  around  the  plants. 

Turnips  are  good  this,  season,  the  flv  being  little  in.  evidence 
during  so  much  wet.  Continue  to  thin,  out  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  as  they  become  ready  to  a,  "cod  distance  apart,  and:  fre¬ 
quently  hoe  between  them.  Make  further  sowings  once  a 
fort, night  during  the  present  month,  but  before,  doing  so  rake 


down  to  a  fine  tilth  and  strew  the  surface  with  wood  ashes  and 
soot. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. — Tire,  late  sowings  of  these  should  now 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  in  skeleton  frames, 
where  protection  can  be  afforded  them,  and  tie  up  to  blanch 
on,  fine  days  those  which  are  large  enough. 

Parsley. —  Thin  out  late  sowings  and  plant  the  surplus  seed¬ 
lings.  in  cold  frames  near  the  glass,  old  hot-beds  being  very 
suitable,  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham.  House  Gardens,  Elst-ree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 


The  Peach  Wall. — Owing  to  such  a  cold,  wet  summer  out 
of  doors.,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  slow  in  ripening,  and 
those  that  .are  nearing  that  stage  are  showing  signs  of  cracking 
at  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  which  is  soon  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  wasps  and  flies,  these  quickly  spoiling  the  best,  of  the  fruit 
As  a,  bait  for  these,  soda-water  or  ginger  beer  bottles-  should 
be  three-parts  filled  with  a,  mixture  of  beer  and  treacle,  tying 
the  same  on,  to,  the  trees.,  which  will  trap  a  host  of  them.  These 
should  be  emptied  once  a  week,  straining  the  liquid  through 
a  fine  hair  sieve,  when,  it  can  again  be  returned  to  the  bottles 
with  a  little  fresh  mixture  added,  and  burying  those  that  have 
been,  placed  hors  de  combat.  Expose  the  fruit  to  what  bit  of 
sun  we  may  get  by  tying  back  the  foliage  or  tucking  it  under 
the.  wood.  Earwigs  often,  do  a.  deal  of  damage  to  these  soft 
fruits ;  these  are  best  caught  by  placing  pieces,  of  Bamboo  oi 
Broad  Bean  stalks.  1  ft.  in.  length  among  the  trees  and  examin 
ing  them  each  morning,  and  crushing  the  contents  after  blov¬ 
ing  the  same  into,  a.  pail.  If  the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  am 
distance,  it  should  be  gathered  before  fully  ripe ;  while  fo: 
home  consumption,  ripe  fruit  will  keep  several  days  in  a  coo 
fruit  room  if  placed  on.  cottonwool  or  the  newer  material,  wood 
wool,  a,  very  clean  soft  packing  material. 

The  Fig- — We  have  a,  nice  sprinkling  of  fruit  against  th 
south  wall,  gathering  our  first  dish  on,  the  20th  of  last  montl 
the.  variety  being  Brown  Turkey.  A  net  had  to1  be,  placed  ove 
the,  trees,  as  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  began  sampling  Ion 
ere  the  fruits  were  fit  for  dessert.  Trees  with  no  crop  ai 
making  much  more  wood  than  is  necessary ;  tins  should  l 
thinned  out.  freely,  and  the,  remaining  growths  made  fast  i 
the  wires  5  even  some  of  the  old  branches  may  be  cut  away  no 
there  -is  no  fruit  on  many  of  them,  if  deemed  necessary,  so  ; 
to  give  thi.si  year’s  wood  a,  better  chance  of  ripening.  Wit 
such  a  small  amount  of  sun  this  summer,  overcrowding 


shoots  should  be  avoided. 

Apricots. — Now  the  fruits  are  cleared  a  good  hosing  or  was 
ing  with  the  garden,  engine  would  clear  away  all  filth  from  tl 
trees,  and1  all  sub-laterals  .should  be  removed  back  to  the  fir 
leaf,  except  in  the  case  of  very  young  trees,  in  which  case 
is  often  advisable  to  let-  them  grow  at  will,  with  a  view, 
checking  over-luxuriance  of  growth,  root-pruning  later  on.  bet: 
the  best  cure,  unless  the  trees  are  entirely  replanted,  both  i 
which  methods  will  be  treated  upon  in  a.  coming  issue. 

Loganberry.— Those  having  a,  few  plants  of  this  will  fil 
the  fruit  most  serviceable  this  season,  either’  for  cooking  c 
jam-making,  and  may  even,  be  used  for  dessert  when  fully  ri]  ■ 
It  is  an.  American  fruit  allied  to,  the  Raspberry  and  Blackber.  ■ 
and  is  borne  in  clusters,  the  individual  fruits,  being  long  ai 
nearly  black  when  ripe. 

Wineberry. —  Another  usefid  fruit  for  jam  or  jelly-makir. 
comine:  in  to  succeed  the  summer-bearing  Raspberries,  ai 
should  be  netted  to  ward  off  birds.  Both  these  and  the  Log., 
berry  are  robust  growers  and  require  very  similar  treatnn  t 
to  that  of  the  Raspberry,  cutting  away  all  old  canes  after  to 
fruit  lias  been  cleared  off.  The  Wineberry  (Rubus,  phoenic 
asms)  is  a  very  showy  Bramble,  having  quite  red  canes  and  n  e 
foliage,  and  may  well  be  planted  in  the  wild  garden  in  c) 
junction  with  R.  leueodermisi,  the.  Whitewash  Bramble,,  wh  1 
also  bears  a,  veiy  similar  fruit,  but  a  trifle  smaller  with  us. 
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The  Mulberry. — An  old  and  valuable  fruit-,  but  seldom  made 
the  best  of  ;  the  birds  usually  benefit  by  them,  though  it  makes 
excellent  jelly  when  gathered  fully  ripe.  The  fruit  is  also  good 
for  tarts,  especially  when  mixed  with  Blackberries. 

Jambs  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Golden-leaved.  Shrubs — When  planting 
a  shrubbery,  belt  or  border  to  have  a  pleasing  effect,  in  the 
future,  it  is  usual  in  the  majority  of  cases  to-  have  some'  golden- 
leaved  shrubs.,  not  always  to  make  as  large  a  variety  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  shrubbery  a  brighter 
and  more  varied  appearance.  This,  of  course1,  is  quite  correct, 
for  all  planting  should  be  as  interesting  to  the  eye  a.s  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  but.  very  careful  discrimination  and  a, 
knowledge  of  what  one  is  planting  is.  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  satisfactory  results.  A  few  remarks  may  thereforei 
prove  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  make  new  shrubberies  or 
intend  carrying  out.  alterations  with  those  already  made. 

Whether  one-  has  to  deal  with  large  or  small  areas,  it  should 
be  particularly  noted  that,  two  varieties  of  shr  ubs  with  golden 
foliage  are  not.  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  for  when 
this  is  the  case  it  invariably  happens  that  the  one  is  disastrous 
to  the  other’.  Especially  do.  we  notice  this:  in  small  gardens 
where  there  is  but.  little  space  at.  command,  and  what  might, 
be  made  a  very  pleasing  shrubbery  is  often,  quite  the  revers.e, 
owing  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  these  coloured  shrubs',  par¬ 
ticularly  so  where  variegated  ones  are  also'  employed.  The 
two  should  be  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  arrange  them  at  regular  intervals. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  always  place  a  brightly-coloured  shrub' 
in  the  back  or  behind  its  green  neighbours ;  some  may  with, 
advantage  be  placed  right  on  the  front,  whether  it  be  bush, 
standard  or  otherwise.  For  instance,  a.  good  clean,  standard 
of  the  Golden,  Oak,  Quercus  pedunculata,  Concordia.,  lias  a,  fine 
effect  when  standing  out.  before  the  rest,  and  by  being  so  placed 
will  add  greater  depth  to  the  shrubbery.  This  is  a.  splendid 
feature  to  be  observed  when  planting.  It  far  too.  often,  happens 
that  all  the  tall  growing  subjects  are  grouped  together  in  the 
background,  and  the  rest  graduated  down  to  the  dwarfest  on 
the  front,  which  is  a  great,  error,  for,  by  occasionally  bringing 
a,  medium-sized  shrub  or  a  standard  to,  the  front  line,  greater 
depth  is  given,  the  monotony  is,  broken  up,  the  planting,  when 
completed,  has  a  far  better  and  more  natural  effect,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  covering  more  space  than  it  does,  in  reality 
— certainly  in  many  cases  a  desirable  quality.  Above  all,  be 
careful  that  no,  two.  golden-foliaged  shrubs-  are  together,  or  the 
effect,  will  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  the  eye-.  It  should 
1  also  he  borne  in,  mind  that,  these  shrubs;  must  all  have  a  good, 
open  sunny  position,  so  that  all  the  light  possible  can  reach 
them,  thereby  rendering  the  colour  of  the  leaves  perfect.  If 
overshadowed  by  large-  trees  a  greenish-yellow  pallor  is  the 
result,  which  has  a  sickly,  unhealthy  appearance, 
j  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  goldendea.ved  shrubs  are,  the 
Golden  Oak,  before  mentioned;  Quercus  leucocarpa,  with  pale 
golden  leaves  and  stems ;  Sambucus  nigra,  aurea, ;  Sambucusi 
racemosa  serratifolius  foliis  aureis,  the  golden,  cut,-lea,ved  Elder  ; 
Pyrus  Aria  aurea ;  Acer  Negundo  californicum  aureum ;  Popu- 
lus  canadensis  aurea ;  Spiraea  or  Neillia  opulifolia  aurea, ;  Ribes 
alpinum  pumilum  aureum  ;  Acer  japonieum  aureum  ;  PL  da- 
del  ph  us  corona, rius  aureo-variegatus ;  Laburnum  vulgarei 
aureum ;  Cornus  alba,  -Spaethii  ;  and  Alnus.  glutinosa  foliis 
aurers.  All  these  must  have  open;,  sunny  positions: ;  there  is 
only  one  exception  to  this  rule  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
that  is  the  Golden  Aucuba,.  This  will  colour  well  and  succeed 
unde^  the  shade  of  other  trees.  As  an  illustration  of  the  fact, 

I  have  seen  a  clump  of  Scotch  Pines  with  the  lower  branches 
removed  and  Golden  Aucubas  planted  underneath,  the  contrast 
,  being  very  fine. 

The  massing  of  golden-leaved  shrubs  requires-  to  be 


judiciously  done-,  and  plenty  of  space  is  necessaiy.  Nothing 
is  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  Golden  Elder,  Sambucusi 
nigra,  aurea,  and  when,  well  placed  in  an.  open  position  in  a 
large  mass  the  effect,  is  magnificent.  The  golden-leaved  Privet 
is  also  very  fine.  The  former  should  be  cut  to  the  ground 
early  in  spring,  but  the  latter  requires  little  pruning.  The 
above-mentioned  shrubs  are  all  deciduous.  Among  Conifers 
we  have  Cupressus  lawsoniana  aurea  and  C.  lawsoniana  lutea,, 
Retinospora.  plumos-a  aure-a,  the  Golden  Yew,  Re-tinospora  fili- 
fera,  aurea,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  lutea,  and  several  others. 

It  is  a,  good  plant  to  look  round  at  this  season,  when,  all 
the  shrubs  are  in  full  leaf,  and  mark  with  a  piece  of  bast  any 
which  it  is  intended  to  take  out  next  autumn  or  spring,  so 
that  one  will  he  able  to  easily  detect  the  shrubs  which  have 
to  be  removed. 

Conifer  Cuttings. — It  is  the  best  time  now  to  insert  these 
cuttings  if  one  desires  to  increase  those  varieties  which  may 
be  propagated  in  this  way.  Fiverinch  pots,  well  crocked  and 
clean,  and  a,  cold  frame  to  place  them  in,  is  the  best  method. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenha-m  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

General  Remarks. — The  shortening  days,  will  remind  the 
cultivator  of  Orchids  that-  he  will  need  to  use  to  the  utmost 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  sun’s-  aid  in  their  endeavour1  to- 
develop  -and  mature  the  growths  which,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
favourable  summer,  are  more  than  usually  backward,  and 
unless  thoroughly  matured  and  ripened  growth  is  obtained 
during  the-  next  few  weeks,  it  will  cause  considerable-  anxiety 
to  the  grower,  after  the  dull  season  sets;  in.  Without  satis¬ 
factory  ripened  wood,  it-  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  procure 
desirable  results-  at  the-  flowering  season  or  satisfaction  from 
succeeding  growth. 

To-  utilise  the  light  in  such  a  manner  that  our  Orchids  may 
obtain  the  greatest  benefits,  obtainable  is  an.  art  that  is  a 
great  deal  too-  much  neglected.  When  one-  considers  that  the 
success  or  failure  depends-  to  a,  great  extent  upon  the-  pro¬ 
curable  light  in,  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  one  cannot  neglect 
in  the  slightest,  degree  the  necessary  observance  required  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  plants  may  be  benefited  by  affording 
full  opportunity  of  deriving  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from 
its  use.  I  am  aware  o-f  several  instances  where  heavy  shading 
at  .all  seasons  has  been  advocated.  This  lias  the  effect  of 
producing  a,  remarkably  green  appearance  on  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  for  -a,  time,  but  immature  unripe, ning  pseudo-bulbs 
in  the  end  brings  unsatisfactory  results. 

Even,  in  the  Odontogloss-um  house-  the  effect  of  light  is  most 
apparent,  perhaps,  in.  the  quality  of  the  flowers  produced,  as 
much  as-  in.  the  conditions  and  annual  progress  in  the  growth 
of  the-  plants.  No  plants  should  be  shaded  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year,  until  there  is  absolute  danger  of  scorching. 
The  blinds,  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible-  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  When  the  shading  is  removed  the  ventilators  should  be 
shut  and  the  floors-,  stagings-,  and  between  the  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  damped.  This-  will  produce-  a  highly  humid  tem¬ 
perature,  which  will  enable  one  to  dispense  with  a  large-  amount 
of  fire  heat,  and  the-  excessive  moisture  will  have  become  dis¬ 
tilled  by  the  time  the  cooler  outside  condition  of  the  evenings 
is  reached.  The  fires  should  be  started  sufficiently  early  to 
affc-rd  a,  little  heat  from  the  pipes-  -as  soon  as  the  temperature 
of  the  house  declines-,  which  will  need  to-  be  increased  as  the 
normal  conditions  are-  being  reached. 

Permanent  shading  should  now  be  dispensed  with.  If  the 
conditions  are  likely  to-  become  too-  bright,  a  temporary 
shading  such  as  a,  mat  or  so-me  old  blinds,  may  be  thrown, 
over  the-  glass,  which  will  effectually  screen  the  plants  until 
such  time  as  any  possible  scorching  is  past. 

Damping.  — In  dull  damp  weather,  or  at  any  time  when  the 
temperature-  inside  the  house  is  below  the  normal,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  moisture  in.  the-  atmosphere  should  be  reduced 
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(o  its  lowest  minimum.  There  is  nothing  more  detrimental 
1  ban  excessive  moisture  and  low  temperatures.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  great,  deal  of  the  disfigurement  of  foliage  known 
as  spotting  is  caused  by  excessive  moisture,  either  at  the  roots 
or  in  the  .atmosphere,  during  the  prevalence  of  low .tempera¬ 
tures  and  unfavourable  outside  conditions.  Where  there  is 
an  excess  of  moisture,  a.  little  extra,  heat  in  the  hot  wafer  pipes 
will  permit  of  the  opening  of  the  lower  ventilators,  and  so 
reduce  the  unfavourable  conditions,  in  the  house. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  have  made  strong  growth,  hut.  it 
is  for  the  most  part  soft  and  unripened,  owing  to  the  sunless 
weather  experienced  during  the  greater  part,  of  the  summer. 
Immature  wood  will  produce  flowers.,  but  they  lack  depth  and 
substance.  All  plants  growing  in  pots  should  he  stood  m 
as  open  a  part,  of  the  garden  as  can  be  found,  so  that  the 
full  air  and  light,  reaches  all  parts,  of  them.  If  the  dull,  rainy 
weather  continues  the.  plants  must,  not  be  fed  so  highly  as 
would  be  advisable  were  the  weather  bright  and  the  wood 
matured.  At  the  same  time  they  will  require  some  assistance 
with  mild  stimulants,  as  liquid  sheep  or  cow  manure,  with 
alternate  applications'  of  well-diluted  soot-water. 

Attend  closely  to  staking,  and  tying,  or  the  heavy  rains  and 
high  winds  will  damage,  the  shoots.  .  Suckers  should  be  assidu¬ 
ously  removed  from  the  base  of  the.  plants,  taking  care  not 
to'  sever  the  principal  root-s  in  so1  doing.  The  leads  on  plants 
grown  on  the  large  bloom  system  will  by  now  be  secured,  and 
any  side-shoots  must  be  taken,  off  before  they  become  long,  so 
that,  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  concentrated  in  the 
lead.  For  ordinary  cutting  purposes  excellent  results  follow 
the  planting-out. system,  and  where  this  is  practised  the  plants 
must  be  kept  tied  to  the  stakes,  and  in  a  few  days  time 
the  spade  should  he  used  to  sever  the  roots  to  ensure  lifting 
without,  material  check  on  the  approach  of  frosts.  The  spade 
should  not  be  inserted  nearer  to  the  stem  of  the  plant,  than 
10  in. 

Caladiums, —  The  majority  of  these  will  now  be  showing  signs 
of  going  to  rest ;  therefore  the  amount  of  water  should  be  re¬ 
duced  gradually  until  the  leafage  has  quite  decayed,  when  it 
should  be  withheld  altogether,  and  the  corms  stored,  as  they 
are  in  a  warm  house,  away  from  the  drip. 

Gloxinias. — The  same  remarks,  apply  to  this  useful  class  of 
plant,  with  the  exception  of  watering.  The  Gloxinia,  is  longer 
in  dying  down  than  some  other  tuberous  subjects,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  leaves  ;  therefore 
watering  will  be  required  for  a.  longer  period  that  they  he  not 
dried  off  too  suddenly. 

Ferns  — Plants  that,  have  been  kept  freely  growing  by  feed¬ 
ing  should  now  he  treated  less  liberally,  for  the  growth  made 
after  this  date  will  be  so  soft  that  it  will  be  of  little  use.  The 
aim  should  be  to  mature  the  growth  already  made  .before  the 
days  become  shorter.  This  remark  applies  to  all  exotic  Ferns, 
but  more  especially  to  Adiantiums  and  other  species  that 
are  extensively  usedTor  cutting  purposes. 

Propagating. — A  hot-bed  of  stable  manure,  with  a.  frame 
placed  thereon,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  gardener  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Many  greenhouse  plants,  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  half-ripened  shoots  at  this  time,  which,  if  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  quickly  emit,  roots  in  such  a.  struc¬ 
ture,  and,  if  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots  and  -grown  on 
gently  all  the  winter,  make  nice  stuff  for  potting  on  and  flower¬ 
ing  next  year.  These  comprise  Abutilons,  Fuchsias,  Eupa- 
toriums,  Marguerites,  Salvias,  and  many  of  the  climbing  plants 
usually  cultivated  in  c-ool  greenhouses.  K.  M. 


Potato  Disease. — We  regret  to  report  that  the  Potato  crops 
are  showing-  signs  of  disease,  the  tops  are  turning  black  in 
patches,  and  many  of  the  tubers  dug  the  last  few  days  are 
blighted.  The  land  is  saturated  with  wet,  and  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  disease  will  in  consequence  rapidly  spread. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Heaths  from  Sussex. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  boxful  of  hardy  Heaths  from  Mr.  J. 
Comber,  gardener  to  L.  Messel,  Esq.,  Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
They  include  a.  number  of  species,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  all  in  first-rate  condition,  and  showing  the  possi¬ 
bilities  with  hardy  Heaths,  almost  all  of  which  are  natives 
of  this  country.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  St.  Dabeoc’s 
Heath  (Daboecia  polifolia)  and  its  several  varieties-  are  the 
most  handsome  of  Heaths  that  could  be  grown  in  the  open 
garden.  Besides  the  ordinary  form,  Mr.  Comber  sends  a 
dark  purple  one  and  a  pure  white,  the  contrast  between  the 
two  being  very  great. 

He  himself  thinks  a  great,  deal  of  Erica.  Tetra.lix  on  account 
of  the  size  of  its  flowers  -and  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  generally. 
It  certainly  is  a  very  handsome  Heath,  and  when  shown  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  pure  white  one  its  beauty  is  even  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  The  variety  E.  T.  rubra  is  darker  even  than  the 
species,  but.  certainly  does  not.  attain  the  dark  hue  seen  in  its 
other  congener,  E.  cinerea.  We  ourselves  think  a  great  deal 
of  E.  eiliaris  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  their 
rich  colours,  and  the  long  raceme  in  which  they  are  produced. 
Interesting  also  was.  E.  Mackaii,  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  E.  Tetra.lix,  but  others  regard  it.  as  a  true  species, 
native  to  Spain  and  Galway. 

The  contrast  between  E.  cinerea  rubra,  and  the  white  variety 
was  also-  very  marked.  Thei  intensity  of  colour  occurring  even 
in  the  ordinary  wild  form  of  this  species  is  always  much  greater 
than  in  E.  Tetralix — in  fact,  the  two  may  generally  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  that  feature  alone,  when  seen  grooving  in  a  wild 
state.  The  Cornish  Heath  (E.  vagans)  was  also  well  represented 
by  four  varieties,  -all  of  which  were  distinct  enough  even  in  the 
cut  state ;  and  E.  v.  gr an di flora  was  notable  for  the  great  length 
of  its  flowering  shoots,  and  for  this  alone  it  stood  out  very 
pre-eminent  a.s.  a  good  thing  in  the  cut.  state,  although,  we 
understand,  it  is  somewhat  straggling  when  seen  growing  in 
the  form  of  a  bush.  The  only  foreign  Heath  sent  was.  E.  stricta, 
which  produces  corymb-like  masses1  of  purple,  tubular  flowers. 

Mr.  Comber  also  sent.  a.  fine  collection  of  the  common  Ling 
or  Heather  (Galkina  vulgaris).  Very  pretty  were  three  white 
varieties,  flowering  at  different  periods,  including  C.  v.  alba, 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  of  all  to  come  into  bloom,  and  is 
succeeded  by  C.  v.  Searlii,  and  that  again  by  C.  v.  Hammondii, 
which  appeared  of  a  beautiful  silky  white  by  comparison  with 
those  that  bloomed  earlier.  The  stems  of  this  variety  and 
short  shoots  are  also  stouter.  Amongst  the  other  varieties  we 
should  like  to  mention  the-  remarkably  dwarf  habit  of  C.  v. 
Foxii,  C.  v.  pygmaea,  and  another  unnamed  sort,  which  looked 
as  if  they  would  form  a  beautiful  turf  without  mowing. 

A  very  richly-covered  Heath  wa.s  that,  named  C.  v.  tenuis, 
with  widely-expanded  flowers  of  a  rich  dark  purple,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  slender  branching  stems.  Even  much  darker  are 
the  flowers  of  C.  v.  Alportii.  Although  smaller  than  those 
of  the  last-named,  they  are  of  an  intense  purple-red,  and  pro¬ 
duced  on  clo-sely-hranching  stems  of  upright,  habit,  and  strik¬ 
ingly  distinct  from  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  Heath 
even  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  The  loveliest  of  these 
Heaths  was  undoubtedly  the  double  one,,  C.  v.  flore  pleno,  the 
spikes  of  which  were  entirely  covered,  except  on  one,  side,  witli 
the  perfectly  double  pink  flowers,  with  a,  white  centre  at.  first, 
but.  becoming  darker  later  on. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World  would  at  all  times  be 
pleased  to  receive  flowers,  of  new,  rare,  or  little  known  plants 
deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation.  This  would  be  a 
means  of  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  readers  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  weekly 
journal  would  thus  be  made  a.  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  beautiful  flowers,  by  which  gardens  could  be 
beautified  and  collections,  enriched.  If  sent,  in  a  fresh  state, 
some  of  them  could  he  pict.orially  represented  by  reproduction 
from  photographs. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 

Mr.  Perry’s  Hardy  Plant  Farm. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry  has  been,  so  long  connected  with  the  culti¬ 
vation,  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  most  of  our  readers 
will  be  familiar  with  the  name.  For  some  years  past  he  has 
been  establishing  a  nursery  on  his  own  acconnt  under  the  title 
of  "  Hardy  Plant  Farm,”  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.  The 
other  week,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  this  nursery,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  notice  the  immense  variety  of  hardy  plants  of 
all  kinds  which  he  has  got  together,  including  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting  shrubs  and  climbers,  hut  chiefly  consisting  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  rock  plants  and  aquatics. 

Hardy  Climbers  and  Shrubs. 

In  looking  over  the  collection  of  climbers  and  plants  that 
may  be  used  for  covering  walls,  we  noted  such  useful  things 
as  Clematis  Yiticella,  Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  Wistarias, 
Ampelopsis',  Honeysuckles,  including  Lomicera  lialleana  and 
L.  flava,  nova,  the  latter  differing  from  the  type  by  having 
pure  yellow  flowers.  -  Less  common  climbers  are  Akebia  efu-inafa,- 
Convolvulus  althaeoides,  with  silvery-gray  foliage,  the  Mexican 
mock  Orange  (Choisya  ternata),  which  is  not  exactly  a  climber, 
but  may  be  used  as  such  in  places  where  it  would  not  be  hardy. 

Amongst  these  we  noted  the  shrubby  Acanthus  arboreus, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  hothouses,  but  which  seems 
to  thrive  in  the  collection  of  pot  plants  out  of  doors.  Very 
pretty  is  Hypericum  mosserianum  tricolor,  with  a  red  and 
yellow  variation  best  developed  out  of  doors.  The  white- 
flowered  Lavender  is  by  no  means,  a  common  plant.  Single 
and  double  varieties  of  the  dwarf  Rose,  R.  polyantha,  variety, 
are  now  in  bloom.  This  strain  can  be  bloomed  from  seeds  in 
the’  course  of  a  few  months.  One  of  the  dwarfest  of  all  the 
shrubby  Spiraeas  is  S.  bullata,  better  known  as  S.  crispifolia. 

A  very  graceful  shrub  is  Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis,  which 
bears  large  panicles  of  pleasing  pink  flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots.  Several  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  are  grown,  as  well 
as  some  beautiful  hybrids  between  it  and  R.  humilis.  Spiraea 
Bumalda,  is  nearly  always  in  flower,  and  proves  one  of  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  garden  where  late-flowering  shrubs 
are  desired.  The  shrubby  Potentilla  fruticosa  bears  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  Sambucus 
racemosa,  none  of  them  have  more  finely  divided  foliage  than 
that  named  S.  r.  tenuifolia,  the  leaves  being  cut  into  veiy 
narrow  segments',  and  the  branches  drooping  in  a  light,  and 
graceful  way. 

There  is  also  a  fine  stock  of  healthy  young  plants  of  Rhus 
glabra  laciniata,,  which  becomes  a  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn. 
The  darkest  of  all  the  Weigelas  is  that  named  Eva  Rathke,  with 
dark  crimson  flowers.  The  Strawberry  Raspberry  is  at  present 
i  grown  in  pots,  and  is  notable  for  its  dwarf  habit  and  large 
flowers.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  single  Roses  is  that  named 
Rosa  macrantha.  A  collection  of  Brambles  is  grown,  including 
the  cut-leaved  Bramble  and  several  of  the  American  ones,  such 
as  the  Loganberry,  the  Wilson  Jun.,  and  the  Japanese  Wine- 
berry,  with  handsome  foliage  of  a  silvery  white  on  the  under 
j,  surface,  and  which  appears  very  handsome  when  turned  up  by 
the  wind.  The  new  Buddleia  variabilis  grows  and  flowers  very 
freely,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  long  spikes  and  heliotrope 
in  colour,  with  an  orange  eye.  They  smell  of  wild  honey. 

Very  interesting  is  a  collection  of  hardy  Fuchsias,  some  of 
which  are  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  others  again 
more  suitable  for  the  South.  Those  we  noted  included  F.  Mme. 
Ccmeilson,  F.  globosa,  F.  Elysee,  with  rose-red  sepals,  F. 
longipedunculata,  and  F.  Riccartoni,  the  two  latter  resembling 
each  other  in  their  strong-growing  habit.  They  may  either 
be  grown  as  bushes  in  the  open,  or  planted  against  walls,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  locality.  It  is  always  safe  to  plant  these  hardy 
Fuchsias  m  favoured  places  by  the  seaside,  as  a  mild  winter 
is  conducive  to  vigorous  growth,  and  to  their  attaining  a  large 
size.  Two  slender  growing  types  were  F.  virgata  and  F.  myrti- 
folia  variegata,  with  creamy  white  and  pink  edges  to  the  leaves. 
F.  Dunrobin  Bedder  forms  a  compact  little  bush  only  1  ft. 


high.  F.  microphylla  has  very  small  leaves  and  rosy-pink 
petals.  Possibly  this  is  less  hardy  than  the  others,  but  it  is 
very  distinct  and  very  well  deserves  a  trial. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Evening  Primroses  is  that  known 
as  Oenothera,  speciosa  rosea,  with  pink  flowers  and  deep  rose 
veins.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
is  that  named  Perfection,  which  has  very  much  larger  flowers 
than  the  type,  and  is  highly  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
Helenium  pumilum  is  grown  in  some  quantity  and  is  notable 
for  its  floriferous  character,  as  most  gardeners  are  aware.  The 
new'variety,  II.  p.  magnificum,  is  taller,  and  bears  much  larger 
heads  of  bloom  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  that  can  be  introduced  to  a  garden.  The  stems 
grow  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  so  that  every  flower-head  may  be 
cut  with  a  long  stalk,  as  the  branches  arise  from  the  main  stem 
a  considerable  way  below  the  blooms. 

Most  of  the  best  species  of  Aconite  have  blue  flowers,  but 
the  blue  and  white  flowers  of  Accnitum  variegatum  are  highly 


Nvmphaea  William  Doogue. 

attractive  indeed.  Several  beds  of  Kniphofia,  are  making  a 
splendid  display  at  the  present  time,  the  most  effective  perhaps 
being  K.  aloides  and  its  numerous  varieties,  including  K.  a. 
nobilis  and  K.  a.  citrina,  the  latter  having  pale  yellow  flowers. 
In  a  bed  of  seedlings  we  noted  considerable  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  spikes,  and  also  in  the  individual  blooms.  The 
scarlet  dwarf  flowers,  of  Bravoa  geminiflora  are  both  distinct 
and  attractive,  while  the  plant  is  very  uncommon  in  gardens. 

A  fine  collection  of  border  Lobelias  is  grown,  including  L. 
splendens,  about  3  ft.  high,  being  grown  in  pots  stood  in 
shallow  trays  of  water.  They  are  bog  plants  in  their  native 
country,  and  like  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  though  any 
good  garden  soil  will  meet  their  requirements  admirably. 
Most  of  them,  however,  should  be  planted  out.  L.  syphilitica 
lias  deep  blue  flowers,  and  is  grown  where  an  abundance  of 
water  can  be  supplied  to  it  in  dry  weather.  L.  rosea  has 
rosy-scarlet  flowers,  and  would  seem  to  be  a.  hybrid.  L.  Vic¬ 
toria  is  a  garden  form  well  known  to  many  who  cany  out 
summer  flower  bedding  on  any  great  scale,  and  is  found  to  be 
indispensable  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Several  of  the  Gentians  were'  flowering,  including  the  beauti¬ 
ful  dwarf-habited  Gentiana  septemfida  and  G.  Pneumonanthe. 
The  amount  of  rain  this  year  has  proved  very  suitable  to  the 
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Montbretias.  A  new  one  which  we  noted  is  M.  G.  Davidson, 
with  d^ep  chrome-yellow,  flowers,  very  freely  produced.  Geum 
Heldreichi  superba  flowers  naturally  in  May  and  June,  but  a 
large  plantation  of  young  plants  having  been  put  out  in  the' 
ground  after  they  were  rooted,  the  plants  have  made  splendid 
growth  and  are  now  flowering  freely  for  the  second  time.  The 
variety  just  mentioned  differs  from  the  type  in  having  larger 
and  darker  orange  flowers.  They  are  certainly  very  handsome, 
and  file  plant  might  well  be  grown  in  the  border,  on,  the 
rockery,  or  for  flower  bedding  on  the  grass.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  this  fine  variety  at  the  last  Temple  Show. 

The  species,  of  Heuchera  usually  flower  early  in  the  season, 
but  the  Edge  Hall  hybrid  has  been  flowering  freely  and  afford¬ 
ing  flowers  for  cutting  ever  since  June  last.  The  rosy-pink 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  on  stems  2^  ft.  high.  A 
splendid  plantation  of  Liatris  pycnosta.chys  stands  about  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  will  yet  be  longer  by  the  time  the  flowers 
are  all  expanded.  About  2  ft.  of  the  top  of  each  spike  will 
consist  of  flowers.  Notwithstanding  the  height  of  this  plant, 
it  requires  no  staking,  and  a  vigorous  wind  may  bend  it  to 
the  earth,  yet  it  rises  up  again  freely.  The  species  is  known 
as  the  Kansas  Gay  Feather.  L.  spicata  has  stiff  upright  stems 
and  dark  purple  flowers. 

Splendid  growth  has  been  made  by  Spiraea  camtschatica  (S. 
gigantea),  with  its  huge  cymes  of  white  flowers.  A  new 
variety  has  been  added  to  the  list  in  S.  c.  elegans,  with  delicate 
pink  flowers,  the  colour  being  entirely  imparted  by  the  anthers. 
S.  venusta.  is  another  magnificent  Meadow  Sweet,  almost  as  tall 
as  that  previously  named,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rose- 
colour.  Several  species  of  Cimicifuga,  are  kept  in  the  collection 
and  now  flowering  freely,  including  C.  americana,  C.  racemose, 
and  C.  japonica,  all  having  white  flowers.  The  blue  flowers 
of  Stokesia  cyanea  are  very  handsome,  the  plant  being  about 
1  ft.  high.  A  very  distinct  Eryngium  is  that  named  E.  ebur- 
neum,  with  ivory-white  bracts  and  flower-lieads.  Actaea 
spicata!  rubra  is  now  well  furnished  with  its  clusters  of  red 
berries,  the  plant  being  well  worthy  of  culture  for  the  berries 
alone. 

A  very  strong-growing  Dictamnus  is  D.  caucasicus,  which  is 
very  much  taller  than  D.  Fraxinella  and  its  varieties  growing 
alongside  of  it.  The  first-named  is  nearly  white,  with  dark 
rose  veins.  A  kind  of  Bergamot  is  Monarda  alba,  with  white 
flowers.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  making  good  growth  and 
will  produce  a  fine  display  in  the  autumn.  About  120  of  the 
best  varieties  have  been  collected  here.  One  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  herbaceous  Veronicas  is  V.  longifolia  subsessilis,  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  as  V.  subsessilis.  Amongst  the 
several  types'  of  Helenium,  that  named  II.  grandiflorum  has 
yellow  flowers  and  a  black  centre.  H.  autumnale  grandiflorum 
is  a  tall  grower,  but  produces  much  finer  heads  than  the  ordinary 
form.  The  lilac-flowered  Erigeron  Roylei  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
still  keeps  flowering.  The  flowers  of  Sedum  kamtschaticum 
foliis  variegatis  are  yellow,  but  the  pale  yellow  edges  to  the 
leaves  are  much  more  handsome  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
An  uncommon  variety  of  the  common  Bugle  is  Ajuga  replans 
fol.  var.,  having  silvery  foliage  and  a  broad  white  edge,  the 
leaves  being  much  broader  than  in  the  type. 

Other  good  things  we  noticed  were  Astilbe  chi  non  sis,  with 
pink  flowers ;  A.  rivularis,  about  4  ft.  high,  and  laden  with 
white  blossom  ;  Aster  Thompsoni,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
and  which  keeps  on  in  succession  for  many  weeks  together.  A 
dwarf  Helianthus  is  that  named  H.  pumilus,  about  18  in.  high, 
with  bright  yellow  flower-heads.  The  new  H.  tomentosus  is 
a  very  handsome  and  distinct  species.  Very  little  known  is 
Campanula  bononiensis  alba,  with  long  racemes  of  white  flowers. 
A  veiy  striking  Cow  Parsnip  is  Heracleum  mantegazzianum, 
from  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  much  finer  thins- than  H.  giganteum, 
the  umbels  being  of  large  size,  and  the  individual  flowers,  larger 
and  purer  white  than  in  that  species.  They  are  also  agreeably 
scented. 

Phloxes. 

In  passing  through  the  grounds  we  noted  a  fine  plantation 
of  late-flowering  Phloxes  that  had  been  raised  from  cuttings 


and  are  now  making  good  growth.  We  inspected  the  collection 
of  old  plants  now.,  in  full  bloom,  and  selected  those  which  we 
considered  the  most  handsome.  A  dwarf-habited  pure  white 
one  is  Fiancee.  Some  growers  dwell  very  strongly  upon  this 
one,  and  it  is  certainly  an  excellent  thing,  but  we  saw  several 
others  about  a,s  tall  again,  and  certainly  very  fine-  indeed.  We 
refer  to  Independence,  about  2  ft.  high,  fragrant,  and  pure 
white.  Amazon  is  also  taller  than  Fiancee,  but  the  flowers  of 
the  large  panicle  are  borne  on  longer  sprays,  and  may  each 
be  cut  separately.  We  should  certainly  put  these  three  each 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  merits  for  general  garden  decoration. 
Another  good  white  is-  Adonis,  and  tho-se  of  Thomas  Chisholm 
are  rather  larger,  but  the  panicles  at  present  are  not  so  big. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  above  are  Coquelicot,  with  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  and  Cocciuea,  with  crimson-scarlet  flowers. 
These  two  may  be  considered  the  best  in  their  respective 
colours,  the  two  being  totally  different  from  one  another  in  this 
respect.  Soleil  has  rose  flowers  and  white  rays  to  the  centre. 
Those  cf  Epopee  are  rich  rosy-purple.  Eclaireur  has  unusually 


Nymphaea  colossea. 


large  dark  carmine  flowers,  with  white,  rays  near  the  centre, 
the  stems  and  foliage  being  also  dark.  The  flowers  of  Tor- 
pilleur  are  rich  rosy-salmon  ;  Le  Vengeur,  dark  purple,  with 
a  crimson  eye ;  Pierre  Loti,  uniform  carmine  ;  Hercule,  salmon, 
with  crimson  eye  ;  and  the  very  large  flowers  of  Eugene  Dan- 
zanvilliers  soft  lilac,  with  a  white  eye.  Although  a,  pale  colour, 
th  -  latter  has  a  handsome  effect  with  its  large  panicle  of  very 
distinct  flowers. 

A  very  1  it, tie-known  plant  is  Chaenostoma,  hispidum,  used  in 
a  few  gardens  for  bedding  purposes  in  the  summer.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  very  pretty.  Here  it  is  grown  in  frames  in 
the  meanwhile.  In  one  of  the  glassdiouses  Gerbera  Jamesoni 
(the  Barberton  Daisy)  lias  been  flowering  for  the  past  fortnight. 
From  South  Africa  comes  a,  shrubby  species  of  everlasting — 
namely,  Gnaphalium  hypoleucum,  with  terminal  corymbs  of 
white  and  yellow  flowers. 

Aquatics. 

Some  tanks  have  been  prepared  for  the  cultivation  of  Water 
Lilies  chiefly,  and  others,  are  grown  in  tubs  standing  fully 
exposed  in  the  open  air,  or  sunk  in  the  ground.  Besides  these 
notable  water  plants,  a,  considerable  number  of  subjects  for 
the  lake-side  have  been  got  together,  and  have  been  flowering 
all  the  season,  each  in  its  proper  turn.  The  hardy  Water 
Lilies  claimed  our  first  attention,  and  with  them  we  shall  first' 
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of  all  deal.  Many  seedlings  have  been,  raised,  and  we  noted  a 
very  fine  one  from  Nymphaea.  chromatella,  having  larger  and 
better  flowers.  The  blooms  of  N.  marliaeaea  flammea  are  of 
an  intense  carmine-red,  especially  in  the  centre.  Those  of  N. 
andreana,  are  bright  rose  with  orange  stamens.  N.  gloriosa 
has  crimson  flowers  and  rich  orange-scarlet  stamens,  giving  the 
flower  a  very  striking  appearance.  Thei  delicate  flesh  flowers 
of  N.  marliaeaea.  carnea  are  veiy  pretty,  but  even  prettier  are 
those  of  N.  tuberosa  rosea,  the  colour  being  very  similar  and 
the  form  of  the  last-named  lovely. 

Two  of  the  finest  white  Water  Lilies  are  N.  gladstoniana  and 
N.  William  Doogue,  both  having  very  broad  petals,  and  well 
worthy  of  being  added  to  a  collection.  The  last-named,  however, 
has  the  largest  flowers,  as  they  vary  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in 
width,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  sepals  are 
white  or  delicate  flesh,  and  the  pure  white  petals  are  broad, 
blunt,  and  produced  in  three  rows,  giving  them  a  semi-double 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  6  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  orbicu¬ 
lar,  and  dark  green.  Our  illustration  of  this  shows  the  general 
appearance  of  a  bloom  as  it  lies  upon  the  water. 

Very  pretty  are  the  miniature  flowers  of  N.  pygmaea,  helvola 
with  soft  clear  yellow  colour,  like  a  small  star  lying  upon  the 
water,  and  bronzy-marbled  leaves.  A  profuse  and  continuous 
floweTer  is  N.  Laydekeri  prolifera,  with  soft  rosy  petals,  tipped 
with  white.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  we  like  N.  L.  rosea  prolifera 
much  better,  as  the  flowers  are  of  a  clear  uniform  rose  colour, 
with  orange  stamens.  These  two  keep  on  flowering  all  the 
summer.  Very  handsome  also  is  N.  colossea,  with  flesh-col¬ 
oured  sepals,  and  three  to  four  rows  of  delicate  flesh  petals, 
which  are  broad  and  well  formed.  The  leaves  are  very  broad, 
of  a  deep  metallic  green,  and  bronzy  beneath.  We  also  give 
an  illustration  of  this  variety,  which  will  show  the  general 
contour  of  the  flower  and  relative  breadth  of  the  petals. 

Under  glass  several  of  the  Pontederias  are  grown,  including 
P.  crassipes,  with  pale  lilac  flowers  and  a  blue  blotch ;  P.  c. 
major,  with  longer  spikes  of  dark  sky-blue  flowers:,  and  P. 
azurea,  which  creeps  over  the  water  and  bears  blue-fringed 
flowers.  Zizania,  aquatica  or  Canadian  Rice  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  under  glass,  but  outside  it  will  take  about  two 
months  yet  to  come  into  bloom. 

Out  of  doors  the  hardy  aquatics  are  much  more  numerous., 
including  the  paper  plant  of  the  ancients,  Cyperus  Papyrus, 
Scirpus  Tabernaemontani  zebrin.us,  Juncus  spiralis,  and  the 
Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes  aloides),  sometimes  used  for  aquaria 
in  dwelling-houses.  We  were  much  taken  with  Villarsia.  in- 
dica,  which  has  small  circular  leaves  floating  on  the  water  and 
throws  up  white  flowers  singly,  the  inner  face  of  which  is 
densely  covered  with  fringes  all  over,  giving  the  flowers  a  fluffy 
appearance.  A  fine  Buttercup  is  Ranunculus  Lingua  grandi- 
flora,  which  has  been  flowering  for  some  weeks  past. 

Other  more  or  less  well-known  aquatics  are  the  Flowering 
Rush  (Butomus  umbella.tus),  Sagittaria  variabilis,  Azolla  caro- 
liniana.,  and  Hydrocharis  Mcrsus-ranae,  several  of  the  above 
being  British  plants:  A  water  Lobelia,  also  British,  is  a  curious, 
little  species,  known  as  L.  Dortmanna.  Jussieua.  repens,  better 
known  as  J.  grandiflora,  has  made  stems  -U  ft.  in  height,  but 
flowers'  are  only  just  showing  in  the  bud  state:  The  rich  red 
;  stems  are  certainly  a.  fine  feature  of  this  plant  at  the  present 
time.  An  uncommon  Saxifraga.  is  S.  aquatica,  having  compact 
tufts  of  large  palmately-lobed  leave®  and  very  distinct  from 
the  general  run  of  plants. 


Harvest  or  the  Hedgerows. — The  Mushroom  “  season  ”  in 
Cumberland  has  not  turned  out  as  successful  as  was  anticipated, 
the  cold  nights  having  retarded  the  growth  of  the  much-sought 
esculent.  As  a  recompense  to  the  gatherers,  however,  there 
are  prospects  of  a  heavy  “  crop  ”  of  Blackberries,  and  as  the 
gathering  of  this  luscious  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac¬ 
turing  it  into  jam,  has  become  quite  an  industry,  a  successful 
season  will  doubtless  result  if  the  frost  only  keeps  away.  One 
dealer  alone  requires  100  tons  of  the  wild  Unit,  which  is  gathered 
from  the  hedgerows  and  waste  lands.  Quantities  of  the  fruit 
are  sent  to  the  jam  manufactories  in  the  Newcastle  district. 


Readers’  Competition: 


Early  Scabious. 

Last  year  I  sent  you  some  notes  on  this  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  half-hardy  annual  as  a  pot  plant.  I  now  beg  to  off  er  some 
hints  as  to  how  an  early  supply  of  it  may  be  obtained  out  of 
doors,  as  under  ordinary  treatment  it  does  not  come  in  till  the 
season  is  well  advanced.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes 
or  pans,  about  the  second  week  of  August,  placing  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  the  rough  leaf  they 
should  be  potted  up  into  3in.  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  frame.  At  housing  time,  that  is,  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house,  but  they  will  winter  quite  well,  on  a  shelf  in  an  airy 
frame.  Early  in  February  shift  them  into  5in.  pots,  using 
a  fairly  rich  compost,  and  return  them  to  the  same  quarters. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  gradually  hardened  off. 

They  may  be  planted  out  in  the  second  week  in  May  either 
in  the  mixed  beds  or  borders  or  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  where, 
if  staked  with  slender  stakes,  they  will  furnish  a  useful  supply 
of  cut  flowers  from  the  middle  of  July  onwards. 

If  the  colours  are  sown  separately  the  effect  is  better  than 
when  sown  in  mixture,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  planted  out 
in  clumps.  The  rich  dark  sorts  find  most  admirers,  as  they 
supply  shades  of  colour  hardly  obtainable  in  any  other  flower. 

Chas.  Comfort. 

Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Midlothian. 

Layering. 

This  method  of  propagation  is  so  often  used  with  Carnations 
that  it  is  rather  surprising  it  is  not  more  often  employed  in  the 
increase  of  other  plants  that  are  found  to  be  difficult  to  deal 
with.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  many  of  which,  though  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings, 
are  readily  increased  when  layered,  and  soon  form  good  plants. 
There  are  some,  however,  which  cannot  be  increased  by  layer¬ 
ing,  as  they  will  not  form  roots,  but  their  numbers  are  com¬ 
paratively  few.  The  list  given  below  does  not  comprise  all 
that  can  be  layered,  but  includes  the  majority  of  those  that 
are  usually  found  most  difficult  to  propagate.  Many  shrubs 
that  can  be  easily  rooted  from  cuttings  or  that  can  be  divided 
are  not  mentioned,  as  it  is  not  worth  while  taking  the  trouble 
to  layer  them  when  they  can  be  increased  quue  as  readily  by 
easier  methods. 

The  following  genera  make  good  plants  from  layers,  viz.  :  — 
Andromeda,  Aucuba,  Azalea,  Berberis,  Bruckenthalia,  Buxus, 
Calophaca,  Calycanthus,  Cassandra,  Ceanothus,  Chimonanthus, 
Cistus,  Clethra,  Cornus,  Cydonia,  Daboecia,  Erica,  Exochorda, 
Garrya,  Gaultheria,  Hamamelis,  Hippophae,  Ilex,  Jainesia, 
Kalmia,  Ledum,  Leucothoe,  Lyonia,  Magnolia,  Menziesia, 
Myrica,  Nuttallia,  Oxydendron,  Phillyrea,  Pieris,  Prunus 
(dwarf,  such  as  P.  nana,  P.  triloba,  P.  jaq>onica,  etc.),  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  Robinia,  Styrax,  Tilia,  Vaccinium,  and  Zenobia. 

A  jflant  that  is  loose  and  spreading  is  best  for  layering,  as  it 
is  less  trouble  to  bend  the  shoots  down,  and  such  plants  can 
also  be  better  spared  than  more  shapely  ones.  To  prepare  it, 
the  shoots  should  be  cleared  of  all  leaves  and  short  side  branches 
to  within  a  foot  or  a  little  less  of  the  top,  but  every  bit  that 
is  long  enough  should  be  utilised,  as  the  smaller  branches  root 
quite  as  readily  as  the  larger  ones.  The  plant  being  prepared, 
the  ground  should  be  dug  over,  mixing  in  some  fine  soil,  and 
throwing  out  large  stones,  bits  of  stick,  etc.,  that  may  be  in 
the  way  when  layering.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  stout  hooked 
pegs  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  in  length  should  be  cut,  to  hold 
down  the  stouter  shoots.  A  small  wooden  mallet  to  drive  the 
hooks  home,  and  a  layering-paddle,  as  it  is  called,  are  the  only 
tools  required.  This  latter  can  be  made  cut  of  an  old  flat 
trowel  by  cutting  about  3  in.  of  the  point  off. 

None  of  the  plants  mentioned  above  need  tongueing  at  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Exochorda,  which  will  not  root  without. 
All  that  the  others  require  is  to  be  put  in  deep  enough  and 
firm  enough  to  keep  moist,  and  not  move.  In  laying,  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  shoot  will  occupy  should  be  ascertained,  and  a  nick 
6  in.  or  so  deep  and  a  foot  in  length  should  be  made  with  the 
paddle,  and  the  shoot  bent  down  into  the  cut,  and  the  soil 
firmly  pressed  over  it  with  the  hands.  The  point  of  the  shoot 
should  be  left  as  nearly  upright  as  possible. 

Layering  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  done  at  any  time 
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of  the  year,  provided  the  soil  is  in  a  workable  condition.  The 
layers  take  about  two  years  to  root,  and  when  they  are  found 
to  be  well  established,  they  should  be  cut  off  from  the  parent 
plant  in  autumn,  but  not  be  taken  up  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  will  be  found  to1  be  nicely  rooted  and  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  old  plant  can  be  left  to  be  layered 
again  when  it  has  made  sufficient  growth.  J.  C.  B. 

Fruit  Trees  and  their  Management. 

With  the  planting  season  again  fast  approaching,  and  with 
a  considerable  number  of  your  readers  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  with  the  correspondence  which  lias  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  regarding  fruit  growing 
and  orchard  planting,  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  good  number 
of  people  that  a  renewal  of  this  absorbing  question  might  with 
great  advantage  be  conducted  in  your  pages  at  this  opportune 
moment.  The  question  is  one  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and  it 
apparently  had  been  read  with  considerable  interest  by  a  good 
percentage  of  your  readers,  but  from  observations  which  I 
hear  regarding  it  a  great  number  are  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  conclusion  it  was  brought  to  ;  hence  the  request  of  a 
revival. 

A  few  weeks  ago  orchard  planting  had  the  appearance  of  being 
entirely  revolutionised  in  this  country,  judging  from  the  nature 
of  the  correspondence  which  was  appearing  in  your  pages,  and 
as  the  assertions  were  made  with  perfect  candour  by  their  ex¬ 
ponents,  a  great  number  of  your  readers  were  in  a  state  of 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  whether  any  advantage  could  pos¬ 
sibly  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  this  revolutionary  measure. 
The  method  apparently  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  so  therefore  a  discussion  conducted 
by  a  few  capable  and  expert  exponents  whose  opinions  could 
be  regarded  as  reliable  and  conclusive  as  to  whether  any  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  does  pertain  to  this  3ft.  method  of  planting 
would  be  appreciated  by  your  readers.  The  present  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  opportune  moment  for  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  case  to  be  thoroughly  propounded. 

The  correspondence  which  appeared  in  previous  issues  con¬ 
tained  little  or  no  details  as  to  what  advantages  the  system 
does  possess,  but  with  the  planting  season  again  practically  at 
hand  the  present  is  an  opportune  moment  for  the  merits  and 
demerits  to  be  widely  diffused,  and  the  opinions  of  a  few  ex¬ 
pert  and  up-to-date  exponents,  to  remove  any  possible  doubt 
which  exists  in  the  matter,  would  be  much  appreciated  by  your 
readers.  J.  C.  Peebles. 

St.  Fort. 

A  Garden  Compound. 

The  season  of  digging,  generally  speaking,  will  soon  be  round 
again,  and  the  gardener  will  have  to  see  about  getting  manure 
ready.  In  a  great  many  places  the  manure  from  the  stables 
(and'  that  only)  is  set  apart  or  allowed  for  the  garden,  and  as  it 
often  comes  in  the  shape  of  litter,  the  gardener  will  have  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  have  it  wet  and  fit  for  digging  in. 

Where  such  is  the  case  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  it  put 
down,  and  throw  in  all  grass  cuttings,  edgings,  leaves,  and  all 
garden  refuse  (excepting,  of  course,  peas,  straw,  and  such-like 
material)  and  mix  all  together  and  turn  a  few  times,  taking 
care  to  turn  the  heap  ere  it  gets  overheated,  or  it  will  lose  its 
goodness  and  spoil.  At  the  last  turning,  if  placed  up  square,  it 
will  soon  rot  and  become  a  wonderfully  good  compost,  and  allow 
the  manuring  and  digging  to  be  proceeded  with. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  another  supply  of  litter,  like¬ 
wise  leaves,  will  be  forthcoming,  and  if  mixed  and  turned  care¬ 
fully  another  posey  of  good  stuff  will  be  on  hand,  and  so  on  as 
long  as  litter  and  leaves,  etc.,  are  to  be  had,  and  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  very  good  manure  can  be  had  by  so  doing. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  that  mound  commonly 
called  the  “garden  rubbish  heap.”  In  some  places  it  goes  to 
a  bare  part  on  the  farm,  in  others  it  costs  the  owner  money 
for  its  removal  hence,  and  in  others  it  lies  and  increases  yearly 
and  is  looked  on  as  a  worthless  mass,  but  that  is  not  so.  At 
any  rate,  the  gardener  in  all  three  cases  would  do  well  before 
commencing  digging  the  various  breaks  and  borders  to  see  that 
none  are  unlevel  or  insufficiently  sloped  ;  and  where  such  is 
the  case  wheel  on  a  lot  from  this  “  rubbish  heap  ”  and  put  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  when  digging,  and  even  should  the 
ground  be  level,  wheel  on  a  goodly  dressing  all  over.  It  will 
not  injure,  and  keep  on  wheeling  till  a  “  rubbish  heap  ”  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  future,  put  all  “rubbish”  (excepting 
cinders,  which  are  common  about  gardens,  although  the  sifted 


ashes  should  be  added)  by  the  manure  depot,  and  mix  it  in 
with  the  manure,  and  any  weeds  that  may  be  present  alive  will 
have  a  fair  good  time  among  the  litter  and  leaves  during  the 
turning  process.  A  few,  no  doubt,  wfculd  ill  spare  the  time  for 
turning  and  preparing  the  compost,  but  I  can  assure  them  it  is 
time  and  labour  well  spent,  and  at  this  season  we  sometimes 
get  weather  when  the  turning  and  preparing  of  a  good  honest 
manure  heap  would  come  in  as  a  very  useful  satisfaction-giving 
job.  J-  R-  B. 


Heaths  and  Gentians. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Praeger  writes  opportunely  in  “  Knowledge  of  the 
beauties  of  the  moors  at  this  time  of  year  through  the  colour¬ 
ing  and  forms  of  these  flowers.  He  says : — “  Heaths  and  Gen¬ 
tians,  !  What  pleasant  pictures  do  the  names  bring  before  the 
mind!  Beautiful  plants,  with  graceful  forms  and  brilliant 
flowers.  Summer  days  amid  the  hot  bee-filled  heather.  Wide 
brown  moors,  or  alpine  flower- starred  pastures.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  plants  constituting  these  groups  are,  like  the  Saxi¬ 
frages,  redolent  of  the  wild  open  country ;  of  rock,  and  sand- 
dune,  and  mountain  solitude.  The  fertile  plains  yield  but  a 
scant  few  of  them ;  about  the  murky  town  we  seek  in  vain  a 
single  one. 

“  The  Heath  family,  or  Ericaceae,  forms  an  assemblage  of 
shrubs — or  occasionally  herbs — which  have  a  wide  distribution 
over  the  globe.  They  are  generally  found  in  rocky  or  boggy 
places  in  temperate  countries,  and  especially  frequent  sub- 
alpine  regions.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  home  of  an 
immense  number  of  species  of  the  typical  and  largest  genus 
of  the  order  Erica.  This  genus  yields  the  numerous  lovely 
Heaths  that  are  found  in  cultivation,  and  which  must  be 
ranked  among  the  most  beautiful  plants  which  our  greenhouses 
can  boast.  The  plants  of  this  order  have  as  their  most  re¬ 
markable  character  their  beauty.  Only  a  few  possess  medi¬ 
cinal  or  other  properties. 

“  In  the  whole  vast  genus  Erica,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
of  a  medicinal  species.  A  few  members  of  allied  genera,  in¬ 
cluding  the  familiar  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris),  and  the  Boar  berry 
(Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi),  are  astringent.  Some  of  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azaleas  are  strongly  narcotic.  The  berries  of 
some  succulent-fruited  species,  such  as  the  Cranberry,  are  used 
as  food,  but  the  list  of  economic  virtues  in  the  order  is  very 
short.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetics,  what  a  gold 
mine  the  Ericaceae  furnish !  Not  only  the  myriad  many- tinted 
Heaths,  but  the  glorious  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  belong 
here ;  also  the  Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Ledums,  and  Arbutus. 

“  A.  word  is  desirable  as  to  certain  features  of  leaf  and  flower 
which  they  display.  In  the  flowers  the  stamens  strike  us  at 
once  as  peculiar.  Take  the  flower  of  the  Bell-Heather  (E. 
Tetralix)  for  example.  The  pendulous,  egg-shaped  blossom 
has  a  comparatively  small  opening.  The  style,  occupying  the 
axis  of  the  bell,  terminates  in  a  stigma  lying  right  in  the 
opening.  Surrounding  this,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the 
style,  are  the  stamens.  The  anthers  are  roundish,  and,  instead 
of  splitting  open,  open  by  a,  pore  at  what,  in  the  inverted  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  flower,  is  the  lower  end.  Attached  to  each  anther 
are  two  curious  spreading  horns.  The  stigma  and  the  homed 
anthers  almost  block  the  entrance  of  the  flower.  Honey  is 
secreted  at  the  further  end,  near  the  ovary. 

“  The  flowers  are  visited  chiefly  by  bumble-bees.  The  bee, 
alighting  on  the  bell,  pushes  its  forehead  against  the  stigma. 
At  the  same  time  its  proboscis,  pushed  into  the  flower  in  search 
of  honey,  comes  in  contact  with  the  spreading  appendages  of 
the  anthers,  and  the  disturbance  causes  pollen  to  drop  out 
through  the  pore  on  the  bee’s  forehead.  Thus  cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion  is  effected.” 


The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  waj 
awarded  to  “  J.  C.”  for  his  article  on  “  Hardy  Heaths, 
pace  733 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
equately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
ey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Who  loves  not  Autumn’s  joyous  round,  when  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  abound  X'— Montgomery. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  i'ropiieturs  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
nil  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ( 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  Or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Seut  ' 

y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor  s  ) 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  / 
■a  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
ent-  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  < 
xcked  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  < 
uther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ( 
unsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  < 
uay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  < 
lews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  < 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  | 

uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
lsually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

IN  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

jf  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared 

March  14. -NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4  — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23. — Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
5RISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 

:asias. 

May  30. — Coloured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 
NOBILIUS. 

^  June  6. — Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 

June  20. — Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
5PECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

July  4. — Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 
AURANTIACA  ROEZLII. 

July  11.  —  Monochrome  Plate  of  the 
AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

August  1. — Coloured  Plate  of  BORONIA 
cIETEROPHYLLA. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dublishers,  price  2-f-d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
Half-tone  Plate  of  NYMPHAEA  GIGANTEA 
HUDSONII. 

;  NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 
Plate  of  SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Influence  of  Gardening  on 
Bothy  Life. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that,  men  in  high 
places  have  a  good  word  to  say  with  respect 
to  gardeners  or  other  domestic  servant®,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in,  their  own  employ.  There 
are  some  remarkable  exceptions,  however,  we 
are  pleased  to  say,  and  have  occasionally 
mentioned  the  fact  in  past  numbers  of  The 
Gardening  World.  A  notable  instance  we 
may  now  mention  in  the  case  of  Sheriff  Lee, 
of  Forfar,  when  opening  the1  show  of  the  town 
on  the  21st  inist.  He  said  that  poverty 
of  imagination  failed  to  suggest  anything 
original  to  him  on  such  an  occasion..  We 
hope,  however,  that  what  he  did  manage  to 
say  was  not  altogether  original  or  an,  alto¬ 
gether  out-of-the-way  subject',  and  certainly, 
with  regard  to  gardeners  and  gardening,  we 
hope  this  is  not  the  only  occasion,  on  which 
such  an  idea,  has  occurred  to  those  who  have 
been  deputed  to  formally  open  their  local 
flower  shows. 

He  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendations  of  gardening  as  a  recreation  that 
it  was  not  selfish  in  its  aims  and  results. 
We  may  say  in  support  of  this,  observation, 
that  botanical  and  horticultural  men.  of  all 
countries  have  been  able  to  fraternise  with 
one  another  either  by  letter  or  when  brought 
in  contact,  at  the  same  time  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  their  respective  countries  have 
been  full  of  wordy  warfare,  even  to  use  no 
stronger  language.  Plants  and  flowers  have 
always  been  the  means  of  bringing  people  of 
the  same  mind  and  pursuits  together  in  all 
past  ages  of  our  country,  so  far  as  history 
records  the  same.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
largely  looked  upon  ais  the1  fraternising  of 
individuals  of  different  nationalities,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  can  imagine  that  the  moie 
these  individualsi  are  multiplied  in  different 
nationalities  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be 
brought  together  in  friendly  dealings  than 
are  those  who  have  no  such  common  tie. 

We  have  long  noted  also  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  various,'  nations  or  peoples  to  culti¬ 


vate  the  wild  or  even  the  garden  flowers  of 
their  neighbours,  or  it  may  be  their  political 
opponents.  The  wars  between:  European 
nations  and  this  country  or  among  them¬ 
selves  have  never  prevented  the  progress  in 
gardening  by  the  interchange  of  flowers, 
except,  what  they  actually  destroyed  during 
such  wars  or  by  the  impoverishment  of  the 
nations  at  conflict.  Many  of  our  wild 
flowers,  as  well  asi  those  on  the  Continent, 
are  cherished  in  America,,  and  every 
American  plant  of  any  beauty  or  use  is 
cherished  here  more  than  if  they  were  our 
own,.  On  the  other  hand,  again,,  -we  often 
see  that  our  relatives  who  have  adopted  some 
other  country  as  their  home-  have  taken  some 
of  the  old  flowers  with  them. 

On  several  occasions!  we  have  noted  how 
pleased  Americans  have  been  on  discussing 
the  question  that  Heather  had  becomei  natu¬ 
ralised  in  some  part  of  America,.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  grow  and  even  to 
naturalise  the  modest  Daisy.  People  from 
the  old  country  have  even  carried  their  affec¬ 
tions  further,  and,  taken  Thistles  with  them, 
much  to  the  regret,  of  people  in  that  country 
afterwards!,  particularly  those  people  whose 
land  became  overrun  with  the  Thistles  as  a 
weed.  Even,  some  of  the  Mexican  species,  of 
Argemone  have!  been  looked  upon  as  Scotch 
Thistles  in  South  Africa,  where  they  have 
obtained  a  Ann  footing.  More  recently  we 
have  heard  of  a  lady  who  took  Sweet  Briers 
to  her  adopted  country,  and  finding  the  new 
conditions  congenial  to.  their  welfare,  they 
overran  the  neighbourhood  like  a  bad  weed. 

To  return  to  the  Sheriff’s  speech,  we  are 
pleased  to-  note  that  he  considered  every 
true  gardener  honestly  and  conscientiously 
worked  for  others  a, si  well  a-s  for  himself.  It, 
seems  that  he  made  no  mention  of  the  small 
encouragements  in  the  form  of  emoluments 
that  induced  such  faithful  services  in  thei 
gardener,  but  he  indicated  the  fact  that  the 
local  flower  shows  were  the  means  of  bring- 

,  _  O 

ing  them  together  in  friendly  rivalry,  be¬ 
cause!  it  afforded  them  an  innocent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  public  recognition  for 
their  skill.  Flower  shows,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  bring  gardeners  together  in  friendly 
rivalry,  but  they  bring  together  many  who 
cannot  be  regarded  as  rivals  to'  one  another. 
They  are  always  the  means  of  bringing 
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gardeners  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  show.  The  large  shows  thus  are 
practically  of  international  importance,  bringing  those  of  dif¬ 
ferent.  countries!  together,  and  affording  them  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  new  or  cementing  old  friendships. 

The  Sheriff  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  doings  of  the 
society  and  the  influence  for  good  which  their  members  had 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  all  those  connected  with  the 
show.  Yet  he  thought  that  they  were,  or  ought  to  be,  pledged 
to1  missionary  enterprise.  His  idea,  was  that  the  influence  of 
the  society  should  be  extended  to  other'  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  not.  a.t  present  in  touch  with  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  seemed  to  regard  gardeners  as  on  a.  relatively  high 
social  scale  and  not  requiring  any  part  icular  help  or  encourage¬ 
ment..  Indeed,  on  this  occasion,  hei  directed  attention,  to  farm 
servants  living  in  bothies.  The  missionary  enterprise  lie  in¬ 
dicated  was  that  they  should  extend  their  influence,  so  long  as 
there  remained  any  unlovely  spot®  in  the  world  and  purpose¬ 
less  lives  amongst  their  neighbours. 

His  words  were,  “  Could  nothing  bei  done  to  beautify  the 
farm  bothy  and  t.o  give  new  purpose  to  the.  home  life  of  the 
farm  servant?  ”  There  is  a.  good  deal  in  this,  suggestion,  for 
even  in  the  remotest  rural  districts  gardeners  consider  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  farm  servants  even  though  they  may  be 
earning  less,  as  far  as  the'  junior  members  of1  the  profession  are 
concerned,  a.t.  any  rate.  In.  most  caisesi  gardeners:  certainly  act 
a®  if  on  a  superior  social  scale  to  the  farm  servant,  and  as  a. 
rule  have  their  amusements  in,  accordance  with  that  view. 
Thisi  may  to  some  extent  bei  due  to  the  fact  that  gardeners 
require  a  greatly  superior  education,  to  that  of  the  farm  ser¬ 
vant  hi  order1  to  make  the  most  of  their  profession,  and  that 
in  itself  often  keeps  gardeners  employed  when  they  might 
otherwise  be  wasting  their  time  aimlessly,  as  do  their  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  farmstead  adjoining. 

Except  in  the  case  of  head  gardeners,  very  rarely  are  separate 
gardens  given,  to  gardener®.  They  have  their  exercise  in  the 
garden  all  day,  and  that  may  be  sufficient,  to  occupy  their  time 
if  they  are  at  all  enthusiastic  in  their  occupation.  On,  the 
other  hand,  they  usually  have  all  the  vegetables  they  require 
from  their  employer’s  garden.  More  recently  we  have  been 
informed  that  lady  gardeners:  are  not  satisfied  with  a.  long 
day’s  employment,  in,  the  school  garden,  but,  must  needs,  exem 
cise  their  opportunity  in  'small  gardens  set  apart!  for  their  own 
particular  employment,  during  the  evening  hours.  How  long 
that  enthusiasm  will  last  is  more  than  we  can  say.  In  rare 
cases  we  have  known  foremen  of  a,  fruit-growing  establishment 
having  a  vinery  of  their  own;  and  growing  Grapes  practically 
to  sell  in,  the  same  market,  as  their  masters.  This,  of  course, 
is  a,  commercial  aspect,  of  the  question,  though  even  in  this 
case  it,  might  have  been,  beneficial,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  those 
who  thus  occupied  their  spare  hours. 

It  seems  that,  the  Sheriff’s  idea  wa,s  that  the  farm  servants 
should  be  encouraged  to  employ  their  spare  time  in  gardening 
for  their  own  particular  benefit,  and  that,  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  means:  of  prizes  ;  and  that,  if  the  society  could  see 
its  way  to  add  this  enterprise  to  their  others:  he  should  like  to 
assure  them  that,  whatever  was  necessary  to  provide  prizes  or 
other  encouragement  would  be  forthcoming.  We  are  not  sure 
if  he  has,  not  overlooked  some  facts,  relating  to  the  case.  We 
know  most  farm  servants  living  in:  rural  districts,  and  who  may 
be  married,  have  special  dwelling-houses,  set  apart  for  them, 
and  that,  a,  garden  is.  generally  attached  to.  their  house.  In, 
most  establishments!  a,  considerable  number  of  the  men  live 
entirely  in  the  bothy  on  the  farm,  and  have  neither  garden 
nor  the  opportunity  of  occupying  their  time  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  flowers,  or  vegetables. 

We  have  little  doubt,  that,  some  of  the  farm  servant®  living 
in  houses  would  be  quite  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  garden  produce,  at,  a,  local  show,  but,  most,  of  them 
who  are  so  circumstanced,  or,  at  least,  a,  great,  number  of 
them,  have  their  spare  time  fairly  well  occupied.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  Sheriff  would  have  done  well  to  specify  more 
particularly  the  non-married  farm  servants  living  in  bothies 
as  most  likely  to  require  special  encouragement  in  this  respect. 


In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  for  such  men  to  have 
gardens  or  plots  in  the  vicinity  of  their  bothy,  so  as  to  occupy 
their  spare  time  during  the  evenings.  These  men  are  mori 
likely  to  need  such  an  occupation  than  those  who  already  hav< 
a  house  and  garden.  There  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  farn 
servants,  could  not  become  as  expert  gardeners  as  other  ser 
vants  in  private  establishments  in  rural  districts.  We  knov 
that  some  of  the  coachmen  and  gamekeepers  are  expert  gar 
denersi,  and  spend  much  time  in  keeping  their  gardens:  gay  witl 
flowersi  and  tidy,  or  filled  with  useful  vegetables.  They  alsc 
compete  successfully  at  local  shows  in  classes  set  apart  foi 
cottagers. 

It,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  speaker  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  for  the  young  gardeners  living  fi 
bothies  to  have  gardens  of  their  own.  In  the  case  of  head  gar¬ 
deners  a  garden  is  usually  attached  to  the  house,  but  surelv 
it  Avould  bei  some  advantage  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
fraternity  to  have  small  houses  to  keep  clean  and  filled  with 
certain  classes  of  plants  by  way  of  improving  their  talent 
during  the  spare  time.  We  have  ourselves  experienced  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  growing  certain  classes  of  plants  of  which  a,  feature 
may  not  have  been,  made  in,  the  garden  proper,  and  have  nevei 
thought  the  time  was  badly  spent  in  attending  to  this  ever 
after  the  working  day  was  over. 


Nymphaea  gigantea  Hudsonii. 

(See  Supplement.') 

During  the  past  decade  and  a  half  the  hardy  Nymphaea,- 
have  undergone  most  improvement.  It  is  pleasing,  however 
to,  note  that  the  tender  species  are  not,  being  neglected.  Tin 
variety  under  notice  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gar 
dener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House 
Acton,  W.  The  bloom  which  we  .illustrate  in  our  Supplement 
measured  10|  in.  across,  making  it,  a  real  rival  to  the  flowers 
of  the  Victoria  regia,  although  we  think  that  would  not  be  diffi 
cult  to  do  now,  even  amongst  hardy  Water  Lilies,  if  certain  ol 
the  large  forms  were  subjected  to  good  cultivation,  as  we  have 
seen  them  this  year. 

The  flowers  of  the  original  type  of  N.  gigantea.  were  of  < 
beautiful  blue,,  and  as  a  rule  measured  6  in.  or  7  in.  ir 
diameter.  The  new  variety,  then,  excels  the  old  one  in  tin 
size  of  its:  flowers',  the  breadth  of  the,  petals,  and  its  rich  darl 
blue  colour. 

There  are  no  hardy  blue  Water  Lilies,  though  raisers  ma.j 
yet  succeed  in  crossing  the  hardy  ones  with  some  of  tin 
hardier  blue  species',  natives  of  South  Africa,  or  elsewhere 
There  is  a,  feature  of  these  blue-flowered  species  which  wt 
should  like  to  mention,  and  that,  is,  the  flowers  do  not  lie  oi 
the  surface  of  tfie  water  as  the  hardy  species  usually  do,  bu 
rise  clear  of  the  water  on  a.  stalk  about  a.  foot  in  length.  Wt 
have  heard  that  the  ordinary  form  of  Nymphaea  gigante; 
behaves  like  Water  Lilies  generally  in  lying  upon  the  surfact 
of  the  water,  but,  although  we  have  seen  this  species  frequently 
for  many  years,  we  have  always  seen  the  stem  carried  clear  o 
the  water.  Whether  this  is  a  permanent  peculiarity  of  tin 
species,  even  in  its  native  habitat,  we  are  unable  to  say,  bu 
under  cultivation  it,  certainly  behaves  in  this  way. 

Tiie  behaviour  of  Water  Lilies  often  depends  very  much  upoi 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  grown.  If  the  wate: 
is  shallow  the  leaves  of  the  more  common  hardy  species  rise 
up  in  the  air  whenever  the  plant,  gets  strong  and  the  leave: 
get  at  all  crowded.  The  flowers  also  do  so  to  a  slight  extent 
but  never  in  our  experience  do  they  stand  so  clearly  above  tin 
water  a,s  in  the  case  of  N.  gigantea.  On  the  other  hand,  whei 
the  hardy  Water  Lilies  are  grown  in  deep  water,  it,  seems  tcj 
be  a.  greater  effort  for  them  to  reach  the  surface,  and  in  this! 
condition  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  lie  flat  upon  the  water 
In  the  case  of  the  yellow  Water  Lily  the  leaves  may,  and' 
generally  do,  fail  to  reach  the  surface  at  all  in  deep  water,  but 
live  as  best  they  may  under  the  water.  The  flowers,  however 
make  an  effort  to  reach  the  surface  even  in  deep  water,  and  the 
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yellow  flowers  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  without  any  leaves 
in  company  with  them  in  places  where  the  water  is  deep. 

Whether  the  flowers  of  Water  Lilies  should  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  rise  above  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  would 
be  advantageous,  however,  for  them  to  rise  higher  than  the’ 
leaves,  whatever  their  behaviour  may  be.  Unless  they  do  rise 
in  this  fashion,  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  hidden,  even 
when  produced  in  great  quantity  on  well-established  plants, 
and  their  effect  is  lost.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  hardy  Water  Lilies  were  to  lift  their  flowers 
upon  a  stem  so  as  to  stand  clear  of  the  foliage.  This  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  effected  if  cultivators  or  raisers  should  succeed 
in  crossing  some  of  the  hardy  species  with  N.  gigantea. 

Usually,  this  species  is  grown  in  a  tank  of  a  stove  in  a 
house  with  a  very  high  temperature,  but  it  may  be  grown  in 
a  relatively  cool  house,  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  might 
possiblv  be  used  as  a  means  for  crossing  the  hardy  ones  in 
order  to  get  similar  bold  habit,  and  also  hardiness.  The  species 
under  notice  is  a  native  of  Australia,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1852,  but,  although  it  has  been  cultivated  more 
or  less  continuously  all  that  time,  it  has  never  become  very 
common  in  this  country,  ow’ing,  possibly,  to  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  tender  and  difficult  to  flower.  We  hope,  however,  that 
improvement  having  been  once  commenced  by  Mr.  Hudson,  it 
will  be  continued  by  other  cultivators. 


Cordyalis  tomentosa. 

During  the  past  few  years  some  very  interesting  new  species 
of  Ccuydalis  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  for 
Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  We  havei  on 
several  occasions  described  the  appearance  and  usefulness  of  C. 
thalictrifolia  ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  describe  another  new 
species  of  totally  different  habit,  and  which  we  hope  will  prove 
as  hardy  as  the  now  better  known  species. 

Our  illustration  was  taken  at  Kew*  in  March  last,  where  the 
specimen  had  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  for  determination. 
The  leaves  are  bipinnatisect,  with  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  seg¬ 
ments,  covered  with  a  white  tomentum,  which  gives  them  a 
very  distinct  appearance  from  those  of  any  other  specie®  we 
have  seen  in  cultivation.  These  leaves  are  all  produced  in  a 
rosette  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  spread  flat,  upon  the 
ground.  The  specimen  photographed  was,  of  course,  in  a,  pot, 
but  since  then  young  plants  have  been  placed  on  the  rockery 
amongst  stones,  and  the  leaves  retain  the  same  procumbent 
habit,  so  that,  we  think  it  will  make,  an  excellent  rock  plant, 
provided  it,  is,  hardy'  enough  to,  withstand  our  winter. 

Numerous  scapes  arise  from  the  crown  of  the  rootstock, 
attaining  a,  length  of  6in.,  and  flowering  almost,  from  the 
ground  line  to  the  apex.  The  scape  and  bracts,  like  the  leaves, 
are  also  covered  with  a  white  tomentum,  while  the  flowers 
themselves  are  clear,  light,  yellow,  and  very  pretty.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  habit  of  the  plant  i®  distinct  from  anything  we  have 
seen  in  the  genus  as  far  as  garden  plants  are  concerned.  It, 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  Western  China,,  and  flowered 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  being  quite  new  to  botanical  science. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Cattleya  velutina. 

The  distinctiveness  of  this  Orchid  is  not  its  only  recommen¬ 
dation,  as  its  flowers  possess  a  sweet  fragrance  and  have  a 
beauty  of  their  own  sufficiently  marked  to  rank  this  as  a 
desirable  plant.  Its  orange-coloured  sepals  and  petals  are 
streaked  and  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  lip,  which  is  of  a 
similar  colour  a,t  the,  base,  is  white,  with  violet  veins  in  front. 
Brazil. 

Oncidium  kramerianum. 

With  0.  Papilio  and  0.  Limminghei,  this  species  forms  a 
well-defined  group  of  Oncids,  distinguished  by  the  production  of 


their  flowers,  by  successive  elongation  of  the  rachis.  To  the 
Butterfly  Orchid  (0.  Papilio)  this  has  a  close  resemblance,  dif¬ 
fering  by  its  shorter  leaves,  smaller  and  more  orbicular  pseudo- 
bulbs,  shorter  upper  sepal  and  petals,  and  by  the  apical  lobe  of 
the  lip  being  of  a  brighter  hue.  The  terete  stems  and  thickened 
ring  at  the  nodes  are  the  most  constant  distinctions.  A  large, 
handsome  flowered  species,  which  is  always  admired,  and 
should  find  a,  place  in  every  collection. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis. 

The  richest,  gem  of  Australian  Orchids,  and  the  finest  of  the 
Specioeae  section  of  the  genus.  This  species  is  an  ornamental 
and  useful  plant  of  easy  culture,  produces  at  its  apex  a  long 
arching  6  to  10  flowered  raceme  of  rosy  purple  flowers,  each 
about,  3  in.  diameter,  having  a  maroon-purple  coloured  lip. 
New  Guinea, 

Erica  Hartnelli. 

One  of  the  greenhouse  forms,  distinguished  by  the  possession 
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AND  FELTED  GRAY  LEAVES. 


of  a  whorled  terminal  inflorescence,  and  whorls  of  leaves 
densely  inserted.  As  a,  pot  plant,  18  in.  high,  it  has  a  neat 
appearance,  being  of  erect  habit,  with  short,  jointed  growth,  and 
by  the  conspicuous  ciliation  on  its  leaves.  Its  large  purple 
viscid  flowers  are  nearly  tubular,  rather  swollen  at  base. 

Costus  speciosns. 

A  handsome  herbaceous  perennial,  which,  for  its  successful 
cultivation  requires  a,  high,  moist  temperature.  Grown  in 
large  pans,  as  a  specimen  stove  plant,  it  is  very  effective  when 
its  simple,  soft,  cane-like,  leafy  stems  are  bearing  flowers.  The 
terminally  produced  flowers  are  white,  having  a  funnel-shaped 
tube  and  three  parted  limb,  the  margins  of  which  are  fringed 
and  waved,  and  the  inner  segment,  or  labellum,  bell-shaped. 
India. 

Hedychium  gardnerianum. 

A  handsome  plant,  in  habit  closely  resembling  the  above, 
but  flowering  freely  in  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature.  It 
would  prove  serviceable  in  the  formation  of  groups  at  autumn 
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exhibitions.  Stems  leafy,  glabrous,  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  producing 
at  its  apex  a.  large  cylindrical  spike  8  in.  to  12  in.  long,  of 
numerous  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  which  usually  emanate  in 
pairs  from  a  convolute  bract.  Himalaya. 

Fuchsia  simplicicaulis. 

A  handsome,  robust  species,  which  attains  to  a  height  of  20 
ft.  or  more.  As  a  climber  on  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  it  is,  by 
its  robust  habit  and  pendulous  branches,  specially  adapted  and 
highly  ornamental.  Its  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  in 
drooping  clusters,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  are  rose^scarlet, 
consisting  of  a  long  tube  with  petals,  which  are  shorter  than 
sepals.  Leaves  45  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate  on,  the  main  stem, 
more  elongated,  but  much  smaller  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  Peru. 

Ixora  macrothyrsa  (syn.  X  Duffii). 

The  ample  deep  bright  green  leaves,  8  in,,  to  9  in.  long,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  exceptionally  large  trusses  of  deep  red  flowers,, 
which  as  they  fade  become  tinged  with  crimson,  of  this  plant, 
rank  it,  as,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  -stove  plants  at  pre¬ 
sent.  South  Sea,  Islands. 

Lychnis  grandiflora. 

Formerly  described  as  a  variety  of  L.  fulgens,  but  now 
accorded  specific  rank,  this  is  a  handsome  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  large-flowered  plant.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a 
half  hardy  perennial,  for,  except,  in  favoured  parts,  it  is  apt,  to> 
succumb  with  the  severity  of  the  winter.  If  grown  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame  during  winter,  it  may  be  planted  in  spring  in  a 
warm  border,  where  during  the  autumn  it  will  give  a  wealth  of 
colour.  A  herbaceous  plant,  with  un  branched  stems;  3  ft.  to 
34  ft,  high ;  leaves  smooth,  ovate,  nearly  sessile,  which  over 
more  than  the  uppermost  half  of  the,  stem  have  one-,  rarely 
three,  sessile  flowers  in,  the  axils,  whilst  terminating  the  stem 
are  usually  a  cluster  of  three.  The-  flowers-  are  fully  2  in.  across, 
light  scarlet,  streaked  with  lighter  markings  as  they  fade;  the 
small  grooved  corona  is  of  deeper  shade  than  the-  prettily  lace¬ 
rated  petals,  and  the  anthers  violet.  China. 

Anemonopsis  macrophylla. 

A  half  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  which  might  be  more 
general  in  cultivation.  In  attestation,  of  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  it  may  be  advanced  that  it  is  of  a,  graceful  habit,  the 
flowers  being  of  gqod  substance-  and  pleasing  colour.  It  forms  a 
plant  some  2  ft,  high,  with  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  an  Astilbe.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  slender  raceme, 
each  flower  being  borne  on  a,  drooping  pedicel  4  in.  long. 
Flowers  14  in.  in  diameter,  having  an  outer  whorl  of  nine- 
spreading  pale  lilac  sepals  and  a,n.  inner  who-rl  of  erect,  im¬ 
bricate,  shorter,  lighter-coloured  petals.  Japan. 

Potentilla  fruticosa. 

A  hardy,  compact,  flowering  shrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  whose 
propensity  in  profusely  producing  its  bright-coloured  yellow 
flowers  is-  worthy  of  every  recognition,  furnishing  now,  when 
the  flush  of  flowering  shrubs  is  past,  a  showy  adjunct  to-  the 
margins  of  shrubberies.  N.  Hemisphere. 


Lilium  elegans  venustum  macranthum. 

As  a  species  L.  elegans  is  extremely  variable,  and  a,  large 
number  of  forms  have  received  -separate  names-,  many  of  them 
even  having  been  given  -specific  rank.  The  variety  which  we 
here  illustrate  belongs  to  the  group  with  lo-ng  narrow  segments 
that  do  not  overlap.  This-  may  be-  seen  by  reference  to  our 
illustration,  where  a -single-  flower  is  turned  round  so  a,s  to  face 
the  beholder.  The  form  of  the  flower,  however,  is  very  regular, 
shapely,  and  of  a.  rich  orange  colour  without  any  spots.  The 
leaves  o-f  some  of  the-  forms  in  this  same  group  are-  also  more  or 
less  twisted  or  recurved.  The  plant  itself  only  grows  about,  a 
foot  high,  and  bears  a  few  o-f  tlies-e  beautiful  flowers,  that  are- 
erect,  widely  expanded,  and  terminate-  the-  stem.  The  speci¬ 
mens  from  which  our  illustration,  was  taken  were  given  us  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfie-ld  Gardens,  Colchester, 


How  to  Spend  the  Saturday  Half-Holiday. 

The  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Pa, ton,  Union  Street,  Dundee,  aware 
of  the  generally-granted  Saturday  half-holiday  in  their  district, 
sent  invitations  to-  some  of  the  principal  gardeners  to  have  tea 
and  inspect  their  nurseries  on  Saturdays,  August  loth  and 
22nd. 

A  large-  number  availed  themselves-  of  the  kind  invitation  on 
both  occasions-.  As  the  company  arrived  they  wandered  freely 
over  all  parts  of  the  nursery,  and  remarks  were  frequently 
made  on  the  cle-an,  healthy  appearance  of  the  stock.  Many 
beautiful  and  rare  plants,  too  numerous  to  mention,  both 
under  glass  and  out  of  doors,  were  seen  and  commented  on. 
But  the-  company  had  arrived,  and  tea  was  ready.  The  guests 
gathered  on  the  lawn  in  front,  of  Mr.  Pa, ton’s  house,  where  tea 
was  served  al  fresco  at  three  long  tables.  Despite  an  occa¬ 
sional  wasp  that  put  in  an  appearance — to  show  that  it  appre- 
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dated  a  sweet  thing  and  the  fine  weather  as  well  as,  a  gardener 
— the  tea  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Paton  said  he  was-  delighted  t,o  see  so  many  present,  and 
gave  a  short,  history  of  the  nurseries  since  they  were  started 
some  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  Reid,  Du-dhope  House,  on  behalf  of  the  gardeners 
present,  in  a,  speech  bristling  with  pawky  humour,  thanked 
the  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton  for  their  great  kindness.  The 
company  then  scattered  to-  feast  up-on  the  things  which  please 
the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  was  continued  till  the  shadows  began 
to  lengthen,  and  good-bye  had  to  be  said. 

Such  outings,  are  educative  and  recreative,  bring  gardeners 
together,  who  are  generally  too  much  isolated,  and  are  a 
splendid  way  of  spending  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

W.  K. 


Twenty-five  Pounds  was  recently  paid  for  a  root  of  a  pure- 
white  St.  Brigid  Anemone. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  ABERDEEN 
August  20th,  21st,  and  22nd. 

The  annual  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Aberdeen  was  held  in  the  Duthie  Park  on  the  above  dates, 
under  fairly  favourable  auspices  as  to  weather.  The  show 
itself  was  considered  the  finest  the  society  has  had,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  continuously  unfavourable  summer.  Cut  flowers 
of  hardy  plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
cut  flowers  were  features  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  way  of  pot 
plants,  the  exhibits  were  both  superior  and  extensive.  Indoor 
fruit  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  and  comment. 
Classes  were  set  apart  for  gardeners,  nurserymen,  amateurs, 
and  working  men.  In  many  of  the  classes  the  judges  had  a 
difficult  task  to  adjudicate  the  exhibits,  so  uniformly  good  were 
they.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rennet,  the  secretary,  was  early  on  the  scene, 
and  had  all  the  arrangements  admirably  carried  out.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  unsettled  character  of  the  weather,  the  gate-money 
was  good.  The  show  was  formally  opened  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 

GARDENERS. 

Pot  Plants. 

In  the  class  for  stove,  or  greenhouse  plants  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Mr.  John  Proctor,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Hender¬ 
son,  Devanha  House,  Aberdeen,  who  took  the  premier  award 
with  a  variety  of  subjects.  For  three  foliage  and  three  flower¬ 
ing  plants  he  also  carried  off  the  first  prize,  being  followed  in 
this  case  by  Mr.  John  Sim,  Glenbumie  Park. 

Mr.  William  Kilgour,  Edgehill,  had  the  best  specimen  plant, 
beating  Mr.  William  Scorgie,  Rubislaw  House  Gardens.  Mr. 
John  Sim  and  Mr.  John  Proctor  took  the  prizes  for  foliage 
plants  in  this  order,  and  maintained  the  same  position  for  stove 
or  greenhouse  Ferns,  Mr.  James  Jenkins,  jun.,  Clifton  Road, 
coming  in  third. 

Mr.  John  Proctor  had  the  best  Ferns  in  6  in.  pots  and  the 
best  Lilies  in  pots,  Mr.  John  Sim  the  best  table  plants,  Mr. 
William  Kilgour,  Edgehill,  the  best  double  Begonias,  Mr.  H. 
Skene  the  best  single  Begonias,  Mr.  John  Sim  the  best  Dra¬ 
caenas,  also  the  best  and  second  best  Gloxinias,  Mr.  John  Black, 
14,  Cotton  Street,  the  best  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Wm.  Ward, 
Priory  Hill,  Culter,  the  best  Petunias,  Mr.  Wm.  Scorgie  the 
best  Carnations,  and  Mr.  John  Proctor  the  best  and  second 
best  Celosia  pyramidal  is. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Roses  were  well  represented  generally,  and  were  good,  in 
spite  of  the  weather  and  late  period  of  the  year.  Mr.  Geo. 
M'Lennan,  The  Gardens,  Fetteresso  Castle,  Kincardineshire, 
took  the  premier  award  in  the  gardeners’  class  for  24  hybrid 
perpetual  blooms  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Douglas,  Kepplestone  House 
Gardens,  took  the  second  place  ;  and  Mr.  William  L.  Johnston, 
Ardennan,  Port  Elphinstone,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dalgarno,  Woodville,  Arbroath,  took  the  lead 
for  12  hybrid  perpetual  Roses  ;  Mr.  William  Coutts,  Ellon,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Sim,  The  Gardens,  Glenburnie  Park, 
took  third  place. 

In  the  class  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Brebner,  Dalhebity,  Bieldside  ;  Mr.  A.  Dalgarno  was 
second,  and  Mr.  James  Anderson,  30,  Mealmarket  Street,  was 
third. 

Mr.  Andrew  Gardiner,  The  Gardens,  Kemnay  House,  Kem- 
nay,  had  the  best  stand  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias.  For  six 
varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlias  the  leading  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Jamieson,  Hawkhill,  Milltimber,  beating  Mr.  James 
Anderson. 

For  a  stand  of  Cactus  Dahlias  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Grigor,  gardener  to  A.  O.  Gill,  Esq.,  Fairfield  House, 
Ferryhill,  Aberdeen;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  James  Jamieson 
and  Mr.  J.  Crozier,  Durris,  respectively.  Mr.  Alex.  Brebner, 
Mr.  William  Wood  (Priory  Hill,  Culter),  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Douglas  took  the  prizes  for  six  Cactus  Dahlias,  in  this  order. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  six  spikes  of  Gladioli 
and  12  China  Asters,,  the  second  prize  in  the  latter  case  going 
to  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  gardener  to  George  Keith,  Esq.,  Usan  House, 
Montrose,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Andrew  Gardiner. 

Mr.  John  Grieve  (Woodside),  Mr.  James  Andei’son,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  Gray  took  the  prizes  for  French  Marigolds,  in  this  order. 
Mr.  John  M‘Kay  (Howburn  Gardens,  Rubislaw  Den),  Mr.  Alex. 
Grigor,  and  Mr.  John  Yule  (Craibston  House,  Bucksburn),  took 


the  prizes  in  the  order  given  for  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  In 
the  larger  class,  for  12  bunches,  the  order  was  Mr.  Alex. 
Douglas,  Mr.  W.  L.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  James  Anderson. 

For  the  collection  of  bedding  plants,  annuals,  and  other  gar¬ 
den  flowers,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Robertson,  Ferry- 
hill  House,  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor  and  Mr.  Alex.  Douglas  being 
second  and  third. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Low,  Elgin,  had  the  best  Carnations  or  Picotees. 
Mr.  William  Milne,  Corsindae  House,  Midmar,  had  the  best 
hardy  annuals,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Gardiner,  in  this  order  ;  the  latter  came  to  the  front 
for  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  John  Proctor  had  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  cut  flowers, 
showing  Lapagerias,  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum,  and  L.  s.  album, 
Eucharis,  etc.,  Mr.  John  M'Kay  had  the  best  Orchid  flowers, 
Mr.  William  Coutts  (Ellon)  the  best  Phloxes,  Mr.  Alex.  Gar¬ 
diner  the  best  double  Stocks,  Mr.  James  Anderson  the  best 
show  and  best  fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  A.  Grigor  the  best  Chrysan¬ 
themums  cut  from  the  open,  Mr.  A.  Hutton  the  best  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Mr.  J.  M'Combie  Brown  (Park  House,  Drumoak)  the 
best  model  garden. 

Fruit. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  the  leading  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton,  with  splendid  Grapes,  Peaches,  etc.  ; 
in  this  instance  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Howie,  Drumtochty 
Castle,  Fordoun,  Kincardineshire. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Inchgarth  Farm,  Cults,  staged  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  fruits,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Gardiner.  Mr.  A. 
Paterson,  Rutlirieston,  was  first  for  a  collection  of  Strawberries, 
and  Mr.  John  Selbie,  Morkeu,  Cults,  second. 

Mr.  A.  Douglas  had  the  best  Raspberries,  Messrs.  Knowles 
and  Son  the  best  dish  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  the  best 
green  Gooseberries,  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  the  best  red  Gooseberries, 
Mr.  W.  Coutts  the  best  Red  Currants  and  best  collection  of 
Gooseberries,  and  Mr.  G.  Taylor  the  best  yellow  Gooseberries. 

(  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton  again  took  the  lead  for  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  distinct,  one  bunch  black  Grapes,  Melon,  Peaches, 
dessert  Apples,  baking  Apples,  and  Tomatos,  taking  two  prizes 
in  each  of  the  two  latter  cases. 

Mi.  John  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle,  had  the  best  White  Grapes, 
and  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor  the  best  two  bunches  of  Grapes. 

Vegetables. 

These  in  most  cases  were  excellent.  Mr.  Alex.  Paterson  took 
the  lead  for  a  collection,  followed  by  Mr.  James  Grant  (The 
Gardens,  Rothienorman),  Mr.  Frank  Kinnaird  (Broomhill 
Farm),  and  Mr.  Wm.  Lawson  (Oakbank  School).  Mr.  Alex. 
Grigor  had  the  best  basket  of  salads.  Other  leading  prize 
winners  were  Mr.  Andrew  Hutton,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  John” Pater¬ 
son,  Mr.  A.  Brebner,  and  Mr.  James  Ferguson. 

Nurserymen. 

In  the  big  class  for  36  Rose  blooms  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee  ;  also  for  24  Tea  Roses.  They 
were  followed  in  both  classes  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmile, 
Fernielea,  Rubislaw. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  fine,  the  lead  for  12  being  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dunstan,  Holburn  Nurseries.  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Sons  took  most  of  the  leading  prizes  for  wreaths,  bouquets, 
etc. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 
staged  a  fine  bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  for’  which  they 
are  noted  ;  also  baskets  and  boxes  of  Roses,  including  the  new 
H.P.  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  their  wreaths  bouquets, °  Orchids, 
Carnations,  etc.,  excited  universal  admiration. 

Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  Burnside  Nursery,  Westburn 
Road,  Aberdeen,  had  a  similar  extent  of  staging  occupied  with 
Roses,  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  wreaths,  bouquets,  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  fine  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  Knowles  and  Sons,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  exhi¬ 
bited  fruits  in  great  variety,  vegetables,  wreaths,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dunstan  had  a  splendid  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Car¬ 
nations,  Picotees,  Chrysanthemums,  herbaceous  flowers,  etc! 

Captain  C.  R.  Davidson,  218,  Great  Western  Road,  received 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  13  dishes  of  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  staged  a  fine  bank 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  bouquets,  and  other  floral  de- 
|vices. 
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DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  27th,  28th,  and  29th. 

The  opening  day  of  the  show  held  by  the  above  society  was 
highly  favoured  in  the  matter  of  weather,  as  it  remained  dry, 
with  brilliant  sunshine.  The  breeze  threatened  at  times  to 
work  havoc  with  the  tents,  especially  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  when  it  freshened  into  a  gale,  but  they  stood  the  test  wonder¬ 
fully.  The  show  was  held  on  Magdalen  Green,  as  usual,  where 
everything  is  exposed  to  the  wind  which  blows  down  the  valley 
of  the  Tay.  Pot  plants  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show,  and 
cut  flowers  had  a  fine  effect,  on  account  of  the  pleasing  variety 
of  colour  which  the  different  flowers  presented.  A  great  amount 
of  interest  was  centred  in  the  dessert  table  of  fruit  decorated 
with  flowers  in  competition  for  the  Corporation  Cup. 

OPEN  TO  GARDENERS. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

Class  1  was  set  apart  for  a  table  arranged  for  effect  on  a  table 
not  exceeding  16  ft.  by  8ft.,  with  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
and  cut  flowers  in  water.  The  leading  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
James  Beats,  The  Gardens,  Binrock,  Dundee. 

Another  table,  9  ft.  by  5  ft.,  was  set  apart  for  stove  or  green¬ 
house  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  in  this  instance  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
Don,  Esq. 

In  the  class  for  exotic  Ferns  the  leading  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders,  gardener  to  J.  Leadbeatter,  Esq., 
Lismore,  Brough ty  Ferry  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  James  Beats 
and  Mr.  I).  K.  Meston  in  this  order. 

For  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  flowering  and  foliage,  the 
lead  was  again  taken  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders.  In  this  instance 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  David  Saunders,  gardener  to  Victor 
Fraenkl,  Esq.,  Broughty  Ferry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Butchart,  The 
Gardens,  Elmslea. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  W.  Rettie,  Esq.,  had  the 
best  single  Begonias  in  flower.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  George 
Scott,  The  Gardens,  Seathwood,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell, 
Tighantuir,  Strathtay,  in  this  order. 

The  same  order  was  maintained  for  double  Begonias,  except 
in  the  third  prize,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barnett, 
Duncraig. 

Mr.  George  Nicholson,  The  Gardens,  St.  Helens,  had  the  best 
fine  foliage  plants,  being  followed  by  Mr.  D.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Butchart  in  this  order. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders  had  the  best  pots  of  Lilium,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  R,  N.  Simpson,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Butchart. 

For  Crotons  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Saunders  and 
Mr.  R.  N.  Simpson. 

Mr.  George  Scott  was  first  for  early  flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  Mr.  John  Muir,  220,  Blackness  Road,  Dundee,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Mathers,  The  Gardens,  Abercraig, 
Broughty  Ferry,  was  third. 

For  Dracaenas  the  order  of  merit  was  Mr.  D.  Saunders,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston. 

The  prizes  for  Pelargoniums  were  taken  by  Mr.  George  Scott 
and  Mr.  James  Bethel,  Westwood,  Newport-on-Tay. 

The  same  order  was  maintained  for  Lilium  auratum. 

For  Coleus  in  pots  of  limited  size  the  prizes  were  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Beats,  Mr.  William  Dickson,  Adderley  Gardens, 
Monifieth,  and  Mr.  James  Bethel. 

For  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  9-in.  pots  the  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders  and  Mr.  D.  Saunders  respectively. 

The  prizes  for  British  Ferns  were  taken  by  Mr.  James  Bethel, 
Mr.  R.  N.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  David  Hendry,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Tay  Park. 

Mr.  D.  Saunders  had  the  best  Palm  ;  Mr.  J.  Fairweather, 
gardener  to  Lord  Provost  Barrie,  the  best  tree  Fern  ;  Mr.  G. 
Nicholson  the  best  Cordyline,  Mr.  Thomas  Butchart  the  best 
Cocos  or  Geonoma,  Mr.  James  Beats  the  best  Selaginellas,  Mr. 
W.  Dickson  the  best  Cockscomb,  Mr.  L.  iS.  Reid,  gardener  to 
D.  Ireland,  Esq.,  Broughty  Ferry,  the  best  Celosia  pvramidalis 
plumosa,  being  followed  in  this  case  by  Mr.  W.  Kennedv,  gar¬ 
dener  to  ex-Provost  Ballingall,  Ardarroch,  Dundee,  and  by  Mr. 
W.  Dickson. 

The  prizes  for  dwarf  British  Ferns  were  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Bethel,  Mr.  R.  N.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  D.  Hendry. 

Mir.  J.  Bethel  also  had  the  best  20  Alpines  in  pots.  Mr.  J. 
Gellatly,  John  Street,  Blairgowrie,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Langlands,  New  Rattray,  Blairgowrie,  was  third. 

For  exotic  Ferns  the  order  was  Mr.  D.  Saunders  and  Mr. 
R.  N.  Simpson. 


For  table  plants  Mr.  D.  Saunders  was  to  the  fore,  followed 
by  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders  in  this  order. 

Mr.  James  Bethel  had  the  best  Gloxinias. 

For  succulents  the  order  was  Mr.  John  Mathers,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders. 

Cut  Flowees. 

A  large  number  of  classes  were  set  apart  for  cut  flowers,  which 
made  a  good  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

For  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  the  winners  were  Mr.  J.  Fairweather, 
Mr.  William  Green,  and  Mr.  James  Bethel  in  this  order. 

For  12  trusses  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  the  order  was 
Mr.  D.  Saunders,  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  R.  N. 
Simpson. 

Mr.  George  Scott  had  the  best  cut  Chrysanthemums  and  the 
best  summer  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  G.  Bethel  the  most  artistic 
table  of  hardy  flowers,  Mr.  William  Keiller,  The  Gardens,  Fort 
Hill,  Broughty  Ferry,  the  best  12  H.P.  and  H.T.  Roses  ;  Mr. 
Peter  A.  Grant,  Coupar  Angus,  the  best  12  Tea  or  Noisette 
Roses  ;  Mr.  John  Gellatly  had  the  best  show  or  fancy  Dahlias  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Dick,  Heath  Bank,  the  best  12  Cactus  Dahlias 
and  the  best  six,  Mr.  John  Dobbin  the  best  six  pompon 
Dahlias,  Mr.  I).  K.  Meston  the  best  12  Carnations,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Reid  the  best  border  Carnations,  Mr.  F.  C.  Brown  the  best 
Begonia  blooms,  Mr.  George  Scott  the  best  12  trusses  of  single 
Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  D.  Hendry  the  best  12  trusses  of  double 
Pelargoniums. 

For  12  Gladioli  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Stark,  Inver- 
gowrie. 

For  six  vases  of  Asters  and  for  12  Asters  other  than  quilled 
Mr.  D.  Hendry  took  the  lead  in  both  cases. 

For  12  vases  of  annuals  Mr.  James  Bethel  took  the  lead,  and 
Mr.  ,Jame£  Beats  had  the  best  hand  bouquet. 

Fruit. 

-For  a  dessert  table  decorated  with  cut  flowers  and  foliage, 
table  9  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntly,  Long- 
forgan,  who  had  93  points.  The  table  was  arranged  for  16 
dishes  of  fruits,  and  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  attention, 
the  leading  prize  being  the  Corporation  Cup.  Mr.  Richard 
Cairns,  gardener  to  J.  M.  White,  Esq.,  Balruddery  House, 
Dundee,  followed  very  closely  with  89f  points.  There  were  some 
who  thought  he  should  have  been  first. 

The  leading  prize  for  eight  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  was  taken, 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  Braco  Castle.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  William  Benvie,  Errol,  and  Mr.  William  Harper,  Tullie- 
belton,  took  the  third  place. 

Grapes  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show,  and  the  lead  for 
four  bunches  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Beisant,  who  was  again 
followed  by  Mr.  Richard  Cairns  and  by  Mr.  George  Scott,  in  this 
order.  Mr.  Beisant  had  splendid  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Cairns’ 
third  bunch  was  Gros  Maroc. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  Black  Hamburghs,  being 
followed  by  Mr.  I).  Saunders  and  Mr.  George  Scott. 

The  last  named  had  the  best  Lad’y  Downes. 

Mr.  Richard  Cairns  had  the  best  Alicante  Grapes  and  the  best 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  J.  Summers,  Arnhall,  Dundee,  had 
the  best  Black  Hamburgh ;  Mr.  George  Scott  the  best  Lady 
Downes,  and  the  best  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  R. 
Cairns  the  best  bunch  of  Alicante  ;  Mr.  Thomas  the  best  bunch 
of  any  other  black  Grape  ;  Mr.  Wm  Lees  the  best  bunch  of  any 
other  white  ;  Mr.  V  m  Holman  the  best  bunch  for  bloom  ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Bell,  St.  Fort  Gardens,  the  best  bunch  for  flavour,  not 
under  lib.  weight. 

Mr.  Wm.  Whitecross,  Pit  Pointie,  Auchterhouse,  had  the  best 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy  the  best  green  or  white 
fleshed  Melon  ;  Mr.  James  Rae,  The  Gorse,  Barnhill,  Broughty 
Ferry,  the  best  six  Peaches  ;  Mr.  James  Beisant,  the  best  six 
Nectarines  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Benvie  the  best  six  Apricots. 

For  culinary  Apples  Mr.  J.  A.  Summers  took  the  lead  ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Bell  had  the  best  Apples,  Warner’s  King  ;  Mr.  John  S. 
Saunders  the  best  Apples,  Lord  Suffield  ;  Mr.  George  Scott  the 
best  Ecklinville  and  the  best  Stirling  Castle  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Benvie 
the  best  Lord  Grosvenor ;  Mr.  Chas.  Campsie,  Carse  Grange, 
Errol,  the  best  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ;  Mr.  Wm  Harper  the  best 
James  Grieve  ;  Mr.  Chas.  Campsie  the  best  Lass  o’  Gowrie  ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Benvie  the  best  Cellini ;  and  Mr.  James  Beats  the  best 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert  Apples. 

Mr.  W.  Harper  had  the  best  yellow  Plums;  Mr.  Wm.  Phillip, 
Blackness  Avenue,  the  best  red  Plums  ;  Mr.  George  Scott  the 
best  dessert  Pears  ;  Mr.  Alexander  MTntosh  the  best  culinary 
Pears  and  the  best  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  the  best  Clapp's 
Favourite  Pears  ;  Mr.  W.  Benvie  had  the  best  Jargonelle  Pears; 
and  Mr.  George  Scott  the  best  Williams  Bon  Chretien  Pears. 
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Vegetables. — The  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds 
of  vegetables  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Kinnear,  Fernhall,  Dundee. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Harper,  and  the  third  to  Mr. 
D.  Hendry,  Tay  Park,  Dundee. 

The  latter  had  the  best  collection  of  salad,  Mr.  James  Bethel 
being  second. 

For  Leeks,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
Potatoes,  etc.,  the  leading  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Harper, 
Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  Mr.  J.  Kinnear,  Mr.  A.  MTntosh,  Mr.  J.  Ednie, 
Mr.  J.  Laing,  Mr.  W.  Whitecross,  Mr.  L.  S.  Reid,  and  Mr.  J. 
Dick. 

Open  Classes. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  competition  by  anybody,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  had  the  best  hand  bouquets  ; 
Mr.  James  Bethel  the  best  twelve  vases  of  ornamental  grasses  ; 
Mr.  James  Beats  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers;  and  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons  the  best  wreath  of  flowers  and  the  best  ladies’ 
spray. 

In  an  open  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Apples 
Mr.  Wm.  Benvie,  Muirie  Gardens,  Errol,  took  the  lead,  followed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Tait,  Errol,  and  Mr.  A.  M‘ Far  lane,,  the  Gardens, 
Kinloch,  Errol,  in  this  order. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA, 

September  1st  and  2nd. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Dahlias  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  All  classes  of 
the  Dahlia  were  well  represented,  but,  as  in  former  years,  the 
new  varieties  were  chiefly  Cactus  and  pompon  varieties.  Num¬ 
bers  of  other  new  varieties  were  brought  up,  but  the  Cactus 
Dahlias  certainly  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  and 
carried  off  the  greatest  number  of  certificates. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 


The  premier  honours  for  a  collection  of  48  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Keynes, Williams  and  Co.,  Salis¬ 
bury.  Some  of  their  finest  blooms  were  S.  Mortimer,  Chieftain, 
Lauretta  Purvis,  Florence  Tranter,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Virginale, 
Dr.  Keynes,  Richard  Dean,  Matthew  Campbell,  John  Walker, 
Buttercup,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Henrietta,  and 
Warrior.  Amongst  fancy  varieties,  very  fine  were  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Watchman  ;  the  second  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
who  also  had  some  very  fine  blooms,  including  a  handsome 
scarlet  named  Merlin,  and  another  named  Glowworm.  One 
of  the  old  favourites,  Maud  Fellowes,  and  its  companion,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  were  also  present  in  fine  form  ;  the  third  award  went 
to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  who  had 
larger  blooms,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  received  with  the 
same  favour. 

The  premier  award  for  36  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Treseder,  The  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  who  had  grand 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  John  Walker,  Eclipse,  Mrs.  Dodds, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Shottesham  Hero,  etc.  ;  the  second  award  in  this 
case  was  secured  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  who  had  some  very  tine 
blooms  indeed,  if  smaller  and  neater  than  in  the  previous 
class  ;  the  third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  who  had  some  nice  blooms  of  the  old  favourites. 

The  lead  for  24  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Mr. 
M-  V.  Seale,  The  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  who  had  grand 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Saunders,  Duchess  of  York,  Dr.  Keynes,  Mrs. 
Gladstone  ;  the  second  award  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and 
Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Fromefield,  Frome,  with  a  very  <mod 
exhibit;  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  F.R.H.S.,  Kington  Langley,  Chip¬ 
penham,  took  the  third  prize  with  large  blooms,  though  some¬ 
what  rough. 

The  last  named  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  18  show  and 
lancy  blooms,  the  selection  having  been  better  made,  uskm 
neater  and  more  compact  blooms  ;  Messrs.  J .  Cray  and  Sons 
came  m  second,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  third. 

,,  J\  R',  Jranter-  Es(T>  Harfc  street,  Henley-on-Thames,  took 
the  lead  for  12  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
hons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  took  the  second  place 
with  a  very  good  stand. 


Cactus  Dahlias. 


The  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  to  become  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor  who  wins  it  for  three  consecutive  years,  was  secured 
pi  thlL' °^caslon  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill 
lk’  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  for  18  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  in 


bunches  of  six  blooms  each.  Very  choice  were  Florence  M. 
Stredwick,  Pearl,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  Rain¬ 
bow,  Improved  Magnificent,  Reliance,  Ivanhoe,  Falcon,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Sirius,  the  last  named  being  a  fancy  Cactus  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nursery,  Cambridge,  took  the 
second  place  with  a  very  interesting  lot  of  blooms,  including 
Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Premier,  Conrad,  Amabel,  and  J.  W.  Wilkin¬ 
son  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  took  the  third  place  with  choice 
bunches  of  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Queen  Alexandra  (new),  Columbia, 
Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Ajax,  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Robertson. 

The  leading  award  for  12  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  was 
secured  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  had  very  fine  bunches  of  Mrs. 
Ed.  Mawley,  Eva,  Raymond  Parkes,  Phineas,  and  Lord  Roberts  ; 
the  second  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  with  a  very 
attractively-arranged  box  and  blooms,  all  of  the  true  Cactus 
type  ;  the  third  award  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

The  premier  honour  for  48  blooms  arranged  on  exhibition 
boards  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  who  had  a 
very  fine  lot  of  moderate-sized  blooms,  well  selected,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  show  their  colours  to  the  best  advantage ; 
yellow,  scarlet,  rose,  pink,  and  parti-coloured,  orange,  crimson, 
maroon,  and  purple  flowers  were  exhibited  ;  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  secured  the  second  award  with  some  very  good 
blooms,  but  some  of  them  belonged  to  a  strain  which  seems 
now  rather  massive  by  comparison  with  the  finer  forms  now  to  be 
had  in  plenty  ;  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son  came  in  third 
with  large  blooms  as  a  rule,  but  a  few  weak  ones  wrere  inter¬ 
spersed  in  the  collection,  spoiling  the  rest. 

Mr.  W.  Baxter,  nurseryman,  Woking,  took  the  lead  for 
24  Cactus  Dahlias  arranged  on  boards.  He  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  variety,  but  might  have  improved  the  stand  by  the 
inclusion  of  more  of  the  light  and  pleasing  colours  now  to  be 
found  in  this  strain  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  a  very  good  second 
with  an  evenly-selected  lot  of  blooms  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Treseder  took 
the  third  place. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  took  the  leading  award  for  12 
varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  set  up  in  vases,  with  grasses  and 
foliage  ;  the  vases  in  the  centre  of  the  table  all  faced  one  way, 
while  those  towards  the  front  were  set  up  more  in  globular  form. 
The  tables  were  covered  with  highly-coloured  foliage  of  trees 
and  shrubs  cut  from  the  open  air  or  under  glass  ;  the  second 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  with  rather  heavy 
bunches ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  came  in  third 
with  some  very  nice  bunches. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

The  lead  for  24  var.eties  of  pompon  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Mr. 
c-  Turner,  who  had  some  lovely  bunches  of  Bacchus  Queen  of 
V  hites,  Nerissa,  Orpheus,  Malcolm,  Adelaide,  Gannymead,  and 
Snowflake.  Messrs.  J .  Cheal  and  Sons  took  the  second  place 
with  rather  larger  blooms,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons  took  the  lead  for  10  varieties  in 
bunches  of  10  blooms  each.  His  blooms  were  very  evenly 
selected  for  size,  and  contained  wonderfully  neat  specimens, 
many  of  the  varieties  of  which  were  the  same  as  we  named  in 
the  previous  class.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  a  very  good  second, 
having  some  wonderfully  neat  blooms  of  the  same  varieties  as 
we  named  in  the  previous  class.  Mr.  George  Humphries  came 
in  third. 

Single  Dahlias. 

The  leading  award  for  24  varieties  in  bunches  of  10  blooms 
each  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  with  stands  of 
some  of  the  choicest  single  varieties  in  cultivation.  Very  charm¬ 
ing  were  Miss  Roberts,  Eric,  Vesuvius,  Hilda,  Formosa, 
Beauty’s  Eye,  Columbine,  Snowdrop,  Polly  Eccles,  Naomi  Tighe’ 
and  William  Parrott.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  M."  V. 
Seale  with  less  variety,  but  some  very  handsome  blooms. 

1  he  leading  award  for  12  bunches  in  as  many  varieties  was 
secured  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  had  nice  bunches  of  Beauty’s 
Eye,  Mrs.  Walker,  Formosa,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  etc. 
Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons  took  the  second  place  with  some  verv 
fine  bunches,  and  Mr.  George  Humphries  came  in  third. 

AMATEURS. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  5  guineas,  for  24  blooms  dis¬ 
tinct,  was  secured  by  Thomas  Anstiss,  Esq.,  Brill,  Bucks,  who 
had  beautiful  and  shapely  blooms  of  Sarah  Mortimer,  Chieftain 
Florence  Tranter,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  w’ 
Slack,  John  Walker,  Marjorie,  etc.  J.  Pilling,  Esq.,  Gibraltar 
House,  Gee  Cross,  Hyde,  took  the  second  place  with  some  very 
good  blooms  turned  upon  their  sides,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule 
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W.  Peters,  Esq.,  Holmhurst  Lodge,  Baldslaw,  St.  Leonards, 
came  in  third. 

The  lead  for  18  blooms  distinct  was  taken  by  A.  Par-kes,  Esq., 
Igtham  Mote,  Ivy  Hatch,  Sevenoaks,  with  some  very  good 
blooms  of  the  well-known  varieties,  mostly  very  evenly  selected. 
Sidney  Cooper,  Esq.,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  Wilts,  took 
the,  second  place,  and  E.  T.  Matthews,  Esq.,  42  Almond  Street, 
Derby,  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  12  show  Dahlias  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
John  Newman,  Esq.,  Bell  Inn,  New  Cheltenham,  Kingswood, 
Bristol,  who  had  most  of  his  blooms  in  very  good  form.  J. 
Cousins,  Esq.,  May  Cottage,  Greenway  Lane,  Chippenham,  came 
in  second. 

For  six  show  blooms  George  Hood,  Esq.,  Langley  Burrell, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  took  the  lead,  followed  by  F.  Grinsted, 
Esq.,  Beauport  Park,  Battle,  and  J.  Britton,  Esq.,  Brentwood, 
Essex,  in  this  order. 

The  lead  for  12  fancy  Dahlias  was  taken  by  Sidney  Cooper, 
Esq.,  with  very  large  blooms  of  Airs.  Saunders,  Matthew  Camp¬ 
bell,  Lottie  Eckford,  and  Mabel.  Thomas  Anstiss,  Esq.,  was 
a  good  second.  The  first  award  was  a  special  prize  given  by  her 
Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  first  prize  for  six  fancy  Dahlias  was  taken  by  John 
Newman,  Esq.,  who  was  followed  by  A.  Parkes,  Esq.,  and  J. 
Cousins,  Esq.,  in  this  order. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  nine  varieties  in  bunches  of 
three  blooms  each  was  secured  by  Percy  Tulloch,  Esq.,  Sterndale, 
Newchurch  Road,  Hove,  for  a  well  arranged  exhibit,  including 
some  of  the  very  best  varieties.  He  also  had  the  Silver  Medal 
for  the  best  bunch  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  the  variety  being 
Airs.  E.  Maw  ley.  The  second  award  went  to  W.  Peters,  Esq., 
and  the  third  to  G.  Quinland,  Esq.,  East  Grinstead  Station. 

The  first  award  for  six  varieties  arranged  in  vases  was  taken 
by  E.  Turner,  Esq.,  The  Vicarage,  Kippington,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

For  six  varieties  in  bunches  of  three  the  lead  was  taken  by 
H.  Brown,  Esq.,  17,  North  Street,  Luton,  Beds,  who  had  fine 
bunches  of  Ajax,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  etc.  F.  Grinsted,  Esq.,  took 
the  second  place,  and  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebajik,  Berk- 
hamsted,  came  in  third. 

The  Gold  Badge  presented  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  brought 
some  good  competition.  The  first  money  prize  in  this  class  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  The  winner  was  H.  A. 
Needs,  Esq'.,  Heath  View,  Horsell,  Surrey,  who  had  some  very 
attractive  stands  indeed,  almost  equal  in  value  to  those  set  up 
by  the  nurserymen.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  J. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  5,  St.  Alartin’s  Terrace,  Salisbury.  The  third 
award  was  won  by  J.  Shoebridge,  Esq.,  St.  Margaret’s,  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex. 

For  12  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias:  First,  H.  Brown,  Esq.  ; 
second,  E.  T.  Matthews,  Esq.  ;  third,  G.  Quinland,  Esq. 

For  six  blooms  the  prizes  went  to  N.  Lockyer,  Esq.,  New 
Barnet,  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  A.  Parkes,  Esq.,  in  this  order. 

The  first  award  for  12  Pompon  Dahlias  was  secured  by  H. 
Brown,  Esq.,  with  very  neat  specimens  and  in  fresh  condition, 
but.  in  our  opinion,  just  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be.  J.  F. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Acton,  W.,  came  in  second  with  smaller  and 
very  neat  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whim  Gardens, 
Wevbridge,  came  in  third. 

The  lead  for  six  pompon  Dahlias  was  taken  by  A.  Brown, 
Esq.,  with  very  neat  blooms  indeed;  he  was  followed  by  F. 
Gaseley,  Esq.,  176,  North  Street,  Luton,  and  by  J.  Briton,  Esq., 
in  this  order. 

The  first  prize  for  six  varieties  of  single  Dahlias  in  bunches 
of  ten  was  secured  by  J.  F.  Hudson,  Esq.,  with  some  very  good 
blooms  indeed  ;  Ed.  Mawley,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  W.  Peters, 
Esq.,  third. 

The  only  exhibitor  of  six  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  was  the 
Rev.  F.  Spencer  Pearce,  Coombe  Vicarage,  Woodstock,  Oxon, 
who  was  given  the  premier  award. 

The  first  award  for  12  single  Dahlias,  set  up  in  vases,  was 
also  secured  by  J.  F.  Hudson,  Esq.,  followed  by  E.  Mawley, 
Esq. 

The  best  basket  of  Dahlia  blooms  arranged  for  effect  was 
shown  by  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  Richard  Edwards,  Esq.,  Beechy 
Lees,  Sevenoaks,  being  second,  and  A.  Parkes,  Esq.,  third. 

H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  a  box  of  12  Dahlia 
flowers,  followed  by  Percy  Tullock,  Esq.,  and  F.  G.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  97,  Tollington  Park,  London,  W.,  in  the  order  given. 

Percy  Tullock,  Esq.,  had  the  best  three  vases  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  followed  by  Ed.  Alawley,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Edwards, 
in  this  order. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  J.  T,  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  exhibited  a  large  coL 


lection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  some  of  which  were  setup  in  bunches 
interspersed  with  foliage,  and  others  were  arranged  on  show 
boards.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  Pompon  Dahlias.  (Silver 
Afedal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  fine  types  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  divided  off  by  banks  and 
mounds  built  up  with  Bamboos,  Asparagus,  and  Gypsophila. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  T.  S.  \\rare.  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham. 
also  showed  Cactus  Dahlias  arranged  in  ascending  tiers,  one 
above  the  other,  in  vases,  and  backed  up  with  Bamboos  and 
Grasses.  They  had  most  of  the  leading  varieties  in  commerce. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a  very  fine  and 
extensive  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  amongst  which  fine  varieties 
were  Dainty,  H.  J.  Jones,  Ella,  Prince  of  Orange,  Yellow  Gem, 
and  Winsome.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  running  along  most 
of  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  set  up  with  Gypsophila,  Kochia 
scoparia,  and  Grasses.  Very  fine  varieties  were  Alessrs.  A.  F. 
Perkins,  Sea  Queen,  Lord  Roberts,  Mary  Service,  Aliss  Win- 
stanley,  Miss  Grace  Cook,  Mabel  Needs,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Kriem- 
hilde,  Prince  of  Yellows,  Aldus,  and  many  others.  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal.) 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Rothesay  Flower  Show  was  opened  by  the  Lord-Advocate. 
The  total  number  of  entries  was  507,  being  an  increase  of  113  on 
last  year. 

*  *  * 

Loughborough  Gardeners’  Outing. — The  Loughborough  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  had  their 
annual  excursion  on  the  25th  ult. ,  AVaddesden  Alanor  gardens 
being  visited. 

*  *  * 

Brighton  Flower  Show  was  opened  in  fine  but  dull  weather. 
The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  town.  The 
fruit  in  particular  was  astonishingly  fine.  Thera  were  114 
exhibitors,  as  against  65  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Notts  Horticultural  Society. — The  members  of  the  Notts 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  had  their  annual  excursion 
to  Reading  on  the  27th  ult. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Flower  Show. — On  the  second  day  Dundee  Flower 
Show  was  largely  patronised,  and  to  some  extent  the  financial 
deficit  apparent  cn  the  previous  day’s  workings  was  retrieved 
The  total  drawings  amounted  to  £117  17s.,  as  against  £112  13s. 
last  year,  an  increase  of  £5  4s.  For  the  two  days  the  figures 
are  £211  9s.  6d.,  as  compared  with  £217  7s.  3d.  m  1902. 

*  -»  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — This  association  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.. 
occupying  the  chair.  The  lecture  for  the  evening  was  on  “  Bees,’' 
and  was  given  by  Air.  Jordon,  of  the  British  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  in  a  very  able  and  clever  manner  described  the  best 
methods  of  modern  beekeeping,  as  against  the  old-fashioned  and 
barbarous  ways  of  our  forefathers.  He  showed  that  by  the  use 
of  the  modern  bar-frame  hives  bees  can  be  handled  with  impunity, 
examining  at  will  and  getting  the  fullest  and  best  results  from 
their  labours.  He  advised  beekeepers  to  make  a  special  study  of 
these  industrious  insects,  which  would  help  them  considerably  tc 
become  successful  bee  masters.  Gentlemen  were  becoming  more 
interested  in  apiculture,  and  were  realising  the  advantages 
through  keeping  in  their  gardens  a  hive  or  two  of  bees  for 
fertilising  their  flowers  and  fruit.  The  time  at  the  disposal  oi 
Mr.  Jordon  was  unfortunately  too  short  for  such  an  interesting 
subject,  and  he  was  asked  to  continue  his  lecture  at  some  future 
date,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  A  discussion  followed  Air. 
Jordon’s  lecture,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the 
most  enjoyable  evening.  Prizes  of  an  epergne  of  flowers  went  tc 
N.  C.  Dobson,  Esq.  (gardener  Air.  Thoday),  Francis  Lugard,  Esq 
(gardener  Mr.  Binfield),  and  Air.  Ambrose.  A  special  certificate 
of  merit,  was  recommended  for  Gilbert  Howes,  Esq.  (gardenei 
Air.  AVhite)  for  three  Pitcher  plants,  an  ordinary  one  going  tc 
W.  Howel  Dai  'is,  Esq.  (gardener  Air.  Curtis)  for  six  sections  ol 
jioney. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Second  Harvest  or  Strawberries. — Several  pounds  of  fine 
fruit  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Ben  Lewman  in  his  garden  at  Weston, 
Portland,  the  other  week. 

*  *  * 

Second  Fruit  Blossom. — A  second  blossom  is  appearing  on  a 
lot  of  trees  on  fruit  farms  in  Essex.  The  first  blossom  came  to 
naught,  owing  to  the  wet  weather. 

*  *  * 

Big  Cabbage. — A  gardener  at  Martham,  near  Yarmouth, 
claims  to  have  established  another  record  by  growing  a  cabbage 
which  weighed  24glbs.  It  was  sold  for  Is. 

*  *  * 

A  Big  Mushroom. — A  pink-tinted  Mushroom  over  1  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  weighing  2  lbs.  1  oz.,  was  picked  by  Mr.  Death, 

Snails  Hall  Farm,  Billericay,  on  the  25th  ult. 

*  *  * 

Hardy  Fruit  in  Cornwall. — In  the  markets  the  scarcity  of 
English  fruit  is  plainly  seen,  but  few  Apples  and  Pears  being 
offered,  and  then  at  a  high  price,  some  Apples  making  4d.  per  lb. 

*  *  ■* 

Bananas  at  Nottingham. — At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
about  1,000  heads  of  Bananas  coming  into  Nottingham  per  week, 
a  very  much  shorter  supply  than  was  being  imported  a  short 
time  back. 

*  *  * 

Good  English  Tomatos  were  being  sold  in  Dartford  market 
at  2^d.  per  lb.  the  other  week.  In  the  Crays,  where  they  are 
grown  in  very  considerable  quantities,  they  were  being  retailed 
at  5gd.  and  6d. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Joserh  Benbow,  gardener  to  Lord  Ilchester,  at.  Abbots- 
bury  Castle  Gardens,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  of  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy.  Mr. 
Benbow  is  an  old  Kewite. 

*  *  * 

Hawthorn  Blossom  in  August. — Last  week  two  bunches  of 
Hawthorn  blossom  were  observed  growing  on  a  bush  near 
Fairnilee,  on  which  the  haws  were  commencing  to  ripen.  Such 
a  sight  in  August  is  rare. 

*  *  * 

Success  of  a  Local  Gardener. — Mr.  J.  Grant,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  G.  Milligan,  Caputh  Manse,  was  successful  in  securing 
thirty-two  prizes  out  of  thirty-four  entries  at  the  Dunkeld  and 
Birnam  Horticultural  Show. 

*  *  * 

Third  Flowering  of  Apple  Tree. — At  Richmond,  Yorks,  in 
a  garden  occupied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kinchin,  near  the  Castle  Walk, 
there  is  an  Apple  tree  blossoming  for  the  third  time — a  proof 
of  a  most  exceptional  season. 

*  *  * 

Craig’s  Favourite  Pear. — Fruit  merchants  in  Newburgh, 
Fifeshire,  have  begun  to  pull  Craig’s  Favourite  Pears.  The  crop 
is  a  good  one,  but  quality  would1  be  improved  by  a  little  longer 
time  to  mature.  The  Plum  crop  is  generally  poor. 

*  *  * 

American  Aloe  in  Bloom. — An  Aloe,  22  ft.  in  height,  is  in 
bloom  in  the  front  garden  of  Highwood  House,  North  Finchley. 
There  are  twenty-six  blooms  altogether,  and  these  are  expected 
shortly  to  flower.  It  is  said  that  the  Aloe  does  not  bloom  in 
English  gardens  till  it  is  100  years  old,  but  that  is  a  fallacy. 

*  *  * 

Carse  of  Gowrie  Apples. — The  Carse  of  Gowrie  annual  sale 
of  orchards  took  place  on  the  21st  ult.  at  Errol  Arms  Hotel. 
Flatfield  Orchard  was  sold  to  Mr.  George  Stewart  for  £36.  The 
limit  in  Mr.  Thomas  Morton's  garden  was  also  sold  to  Mr.  Stewart 
for  £2  5s. 

*  *  * 

Potatos  at  Twenty-eight  Shillings  a  Pound. — A  sensation 
was  caused  in  agricultural  districts  last  year  by  the  quotation  of 
Potatos— Findlay’s  Northern  Star— at  £1  Is.  a  pound.  The 
lecord  has  been  dwarfed  by  Mr.  George  Massey,  of  Spalding,  who 
this  week  realised  £20  for  a  stone  of  new  seedling  Potato,  also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Findlay. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  at  100.- — Mrs.  Honour  Coleman,  of  Cleve-in- 

a  1,°  j’  .  om€rseL  is  102  years  old.  Till  two  years  ago  she 
worked  in  her  garden,  but  owing  to  increasing  infirmities  she 
is  now  confined  to  her  room.  She  has  always  lived  in  Somerset, 
as  neyer  been  photographed,  nor  has  she  been  in  a  railway 


Wholesale  Garden  Robbers. — Some  garden  pilferers  have 
gone  off  with  nearly  a  whole  bed  of  Beet  in  the  Coundon  district. 

*  *  * 

A  Big  Potato. — A  Potato  weighing  2  lbs.  2g  ozS.  was  dug  on 
the  27th  ult.  by  Mr.  Jas  Stevens,  of  Kingsteignton,  in  his  allot 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Primroses  Already  in  Bloom. — The  wet  summer  has  been 
very  favourable  to  the  second  or  late  growth  of  Primroses,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  already  commenced  to  bloom,  as  we 
noted,  at  the  residence  of  A.  Lane,  Esq.,  68,  Faversham  Road, 
Catford,  S.E.,  where  they  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Merchant  Retires  to  Canada. — Many  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Fruiterers’  Association,  on  the  25th  ult.,  bade  good-bye 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anakin,  who  sailed  for  Canada  on  the  s.s. 
“Mount  Temple.”  For  many  years  Mr.  Anakin  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fruit  trade  in  Liverpool,  and  now  that  he  has 
retired  he  has  decided  to  make  his  home  in  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Garden  City  Association. — We  understand  that  this  up-to- 
date  association  is  arranging  a  lecture  tour  for  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Howard  in  the  north-western  parts  of  England  for  the  early 
period  of  next  winter.  Mr.  Howard  is  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  and  author  of  the  book,  “Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow.” 
His  illustrated  lecture  on  “  Our  First  Garden  City  ”  should 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  orderly  and 
beautiful. 

*  *  * 

The  Fruit  Failure. — Covent  Garden  has  cause  to  bewail  the 
failure  of  the  fruit  crops  more  and  more  every  day.  The  entire 
absence  of  English  produce  is  having  a  serious  effect  all  round, 
to  the  great  gain  of  the  Californian  exporters,  who  are  making 
fortunes.  Peaches,  Plums,  Greengages,  Grapes,  and  Pears  from 
the  Western  Paradise  are  being  imported  in  great  quantities  to 
fill  up  the  gap,  though  dealers  here  are  obtaining  double  the 
prices  of  normal  seasons  for  English  fruit.  One  and  sixpence  a 
pound  is  being  paid  for  English  Greengages. 

*  *  * 

Assistance  for  an  Addlestone  Gardener. — Mr.  A.  J.  Brown, 
The  Gardens,  School  of  Handycraft,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  would  be 
1  glad  to  receive  the  support  and  interest  of  anyone  who  has  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  governor  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Putney,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Janies  Richard  Grant,  married,  aged 
47  years,  residing  at  Addlestone,  Surrey,  candidate  for  the 
pension  at  the  above  hospital.  Mr.  Grant  has  been  totally 
paralysed  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  is  quip  incapable  of 
following  his  occupation  as  a  gardener. 

*  *  * 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Hole),  writing  to  congratulate  a 
friend  on  the  starting  of  a  new  horticultural  society  at  Heywood, 
and  giving  some  advice  as  to  procedure,  says  :  “  Having  found 
in  gardens  and  gardeners  a  chief  happiness  of  my  life  and  many 
of  my  dearest  friends,  and  knowing  the  good  influence  which  hor¬ 
ticulture  has  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  I  rejoice 

to  hear  of  your  movement . If  you  can  induce  a 

working  man  to  take  some  pains  with  his  vegetables,  and  teach 
his  wife  how  to  cook  them,  you  will  do  more  to  keep  him  sober 
than  all  the  blue  ribbons  and  pledges  worn  or  signed.” 

*  *  * 

A  Bermuda  Home. — A  trip  to  Bermuda  is  a  novel  and  pleasant 
experience,  well  worth  the  shaking  up  before  and  after  taking 
to  sojourn  beneath  the  Banana  and  the  Palm.  Words  cannot 
tell  the  pure  blueness  of  the  sea,  the  whiteness  of  the  roads  and 
roofs,  the  greenness  of  the  gardens  and  fields,  the  darkness  of 
the  darkies  and  the  rakey-kaki  brownness  of  Tommy  Atkins. 
If  you  took  the  roof  off  the  Washington  park  conservatories  at 
Chicago  and  dumped  the  contents  together  right  side  up  inside 
a  weather-beaten  coral  wall  and  at  the  far  end,  crowning  all, 
set  a  one-story,  rambling  house  with  green  blinds  and  white¬ 
washed  walls  and  roof,  chock  full  of  negligent  comfort,  you 
would  get  an  idea  of  a  Bermuda  home. — Pam,  in  the  “American 
Florist.” 

*  *  * 

New  Rose,  TJrania. — This  new  Rose  has  been  raised  by  the 
noted  American  grower  and  raiser  of  Roses,  Mr.  M.  H.  Walsh, 
of  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  U. S.A.  The  bloom  is  globular,  very 
double,  and  of  a  bright  or  glowing  rose  colour.  It  was  derived 
from  American  Beauty  x  Mdlle.  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
and  possesses  most  of  the  features  of  the  first  named  or  seed 
parent  except  the  powerful  fragrance  characteristic  of  that 
variety ;  it  is  also  paler  and  brighter.  The  proper  name  of 
American  Beauty  is  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain,  and  is  a  hybrid 
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perpetual  raised  by  Ledeohaux  in  1875.  The  new  comer  is 
also,  of  course,  a  hybrid  perpetual. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  Jarman. — Many  old  Thanet  horticultu¬ 
rists  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death,  which  took  place  on 
10th  ult. ,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  of  Mr.  W.  Jarman,  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  Brassey,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesfird,  Kent. 

*  *  * 

Beautiful  and  Rare  Trees  and  Plants. — We  understand 
that  Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited,  7-12,  Southampton  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  are  preparing  for  publication  a  work  under  the 
above  title,  by  the  Earl  Annesley.  The  work  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  70  plates,  reproductions  of  original  photographs,  and,  judging 
by  the  specimens  we  have  received,  the  photographs  are  very 
handsome,  and  give  glimpses  of  beautiful  garden  scenery.  The 
.edition  will  be  limited  to  300  copies,  at  twd  guineas  each.  In¬ 
teresting  information  is  given  with  each  picture  relating  to  the 
principal  plant  in  the  respective  photographs.  If  the  work  is 
carried  out  on  the  same  style  as  the  photographs  before  us,  it 
will  be  quite  a  work  of  art,  and  find  many  admirers. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Industry  in  Canada.  -  At  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Aberdeen  Flower  Show,  Lord  Aberdeen,  speaking  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  fruit  growing,  said  that  he  himself  was  a  fruit 
grower  in  this  country,  but  more  especially  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  was  often  consulted  as  to  the  fruit  industry  in  Canada, 
and  the  opening  it  might  afford  to  settlers.  He  also  said  that 
competitors  need  not  be  alarmed,  because  he  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  230  tons  last  year,  mostly  Apples,  and 
he  hoped  to  do  better  this  year. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Carrots  Failing.  (Jones.) 

Many  people  have  a  difficulty  to  raise  a  crop  of  clean  Carrots 
in  old  garden  soil  on  account  of  the  Carrot  Fly.  In  your  case 
the  clay  soil  is  very  bad  for  Carrots,  and  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  do  as  some  other  growers,  namely,  to  take  out  the 
natural  soil  to  a  depth  of  2§  ft.  and  make  up  the  soil  in  which 
they  could  grow.  Loosen  up  the  soil  before  this,  breaking  it 
finely  with  a  fork,  then  it  would  be  well  to  get  some  fresh  loam 
from  any  source  procurable.  This  might  be  mixed  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  that  has  been  burnt,  which  will  make  it  red,  and 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  fine  grit.  This  might  be  sifted 
in  order  to  take  out  any  coarser  portions,  which  could  then  be 
broken  fine  so  as  to  pass  through  the  sieve  like  the  rest.  If  you 
can  manage  to  clear  out  all  the  stones  from  the  prepared  soil 
by  sifting  so  much  the  better.  Should  the  soil  you  use  be  at 
all  heavy  you  could  add  to  it  a  quantity  of  sand,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  wood  ashes,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  peat.  This  will  make 
the  soil  porous  and  loose,  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  Carrots.  The  first  preparation  of  the  bed  will  be  the  most 
expensive  and  tedious,  but  it  should  last  for  several  years. 
Some  good  gardeners  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  sow  the 
Carrots  in  the  same  soil  year  after  year,  although  before  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  satisfactory  crops  in  the  ordinary 
garden  soil. 

Weed  in  Lily  Pond.  (A  Reader.) 

In  the  case  of  the  green  weed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  we 
have  icund  it  a  very  con.enient  way  to  keep  down  certain  small 
weeds  of  the  nature  of  Algae  by  keeping  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
pond.  In  larger  expanses  of  water  aquatic  birds  frequently 
keep  down  the  weeds  very  effectively.  It  may  be  impossible  in 
your  case  to  keep  aquatic  birds,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
pond.  In  other  cases  weeds  can  be  kept  down  by  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  by  growing  Water  Lilies  in  the  same,  because  if 


the  surface  were  covered  with  Water  Lily  leaves  weedy  vegeta¬ 
tion  beneath  would  be  unable  to  grow  for  want  of  sufficient 
light.  Besides  the  white,  yellow,  and  red  Water  Lilies  you 
might  also  use  the  yellow  flowered  floating  Limnanthenum  pel- 
tatum,  whose  floating  leaves  cover  the  surface.  A  well-known 
American  Water  Lily  grower,  besides  hand  cleaning,  found  it 
advantageous  to  spray  the  surface  occasionally  with  the  fungicide 
known  as  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  you  have  Water  Lilies  and 
other  choice  plants  in  the  pond  you  could  either  remove  them 
temporarily  if  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  or  dilute  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  an  equal  weight  of  clean  water  before  using  it. 
Should  the  Water  Lilies  be  planted  out  you  could  manage  to 
syringe  the  scum  and  other  bare  portions  without  sprinkling 
the  leaves  of  the  Water  Lilies.  It  might  be  worth  your  while 
making  these  experiments,  especially  if  you  have  any  valuable 
plants  in  the  pond,  because  the  American  grower  seems  to  have 
great  belief  in  this  liquid. 

Tomatos  Shrivelled  Up.  (Jones.) 

We  are  doubtful  if  the  ground  bones  caused  your  Tomatos 
to  behave  as  they  have  done,  unless  the  bones  were  too  fresh 
or  there  was  some  deleterious  matter  mixed  with  them.  We 
rather  believe  that  your  other  suggestion  was  the  correct  one, 
namely,  the  keeping  of  the  house  closely  shut  up.  There  is 
no  plant  that  sooner  suffers  than  the  Tomato  by  being  kept  in 
a  close  and  heavy  atmosphere  with  much  moisture  in  the  house. 
More  than  half  the  failures  in  Tomato  growing  are  due  to  this 
cause  alone.  We  have  seen  a  Tomato  house  that  had  no  ven- 
tifator  in  it  at  all,  and  we  believe  the  idea  was  that  if  the  house 
was  kept  close  in  that  fashion  it  would  save  fire  heat.  During 
the  summer  time,  however,  the  house  always  got  excessively 
hot,  and  the  plants  got  destroyed  with  the  various  fungi  that 
usually  attack  Tomatos.  We  should  advise  you  to  have  ample 
ventilation  provided  in  any  house  in  which  you  attempt  to  grow 
Tomatos,  so  that  you  can  keep  the  house  cool  and  airy  during 
the  summer  months.  At  that  time  also  you  should  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  as  dry  as  possible  by  not  throwing 
down  water  nor  allowing  it  to  run  about  the  floor  of  the  house 
wnen  watering,  if  you  strive  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  dry  and  buoyant  it  will  save  you  no  end  of  trouble  in 
the  matter  of  disease.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  cold  and  wet  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
raise  the  temperature  by  using  artincial  heating  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  put  on  some  ventilation  to  dry  up  the  superfluous 
moisture  which  will  escape  by  the  top  ventilators  owing  to  the 
heat  rising  from  the  pipes.  You  might  mention  some  of  the 
trouble  which  you  have  at  the  time  they  occur,  and  we  should 
be  pleased  to  give  directions  for  avoiding  the  same  or  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

Basket  Plants  for  Porches.  (F.  A.  B.) 

There  are  several  plants,  some  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy, 
others  half  hardy,  and  some  which  are  tender,  but  all  of  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  growing  in  a  porch  freely  exposed 
to  the  passing  changes  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer 
months.  There  are  several  Campanulas,  including  the  well- 
known  useful  C.  isophylla  and  C.  i.  alba,  than  which  no  better 
could  be  used.  -You  may  also  employ  the  common  Musk, 
Harrison’s  Musk,  and  Creeping  Jenny,  which  makes  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  yellow  flowers  during  their  season  if  it  obtains  a  fair 
amount  of  sunlight  ;  but  the  long  trailing  stems  covered  with 
green  leaves  are  always  interesting  as  a  basket  plant,  and  in  the 
matter  of  leaves  alone  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  be  effective  even 
in  shady  places.  In  sunny  places  .you  may  also  use  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  (Mother-of-thousands),  Sedum  sarmentosum  varie- 
gatum,  S.  Sieboldii,  S.  Ewersii,  and  others.  Stronger  growing 
things  are  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  the  larger  Indian  Cress 
(Tropaeolum  majus).  The  two  latter  will  give  most  satisfaction 
if  they  can  enjoy  a  relatively  fair  amount  of  sunshine  every 
day,  that  is  when  sunshine  is  available. 

Propagating  Gooseberries  in  Autumn.  (R.  D.  K.) 

When  the  young  shoots  are  ripened  and  fairly  well  hardened 
you  can  take  them  off  during  the  next  month  about  12  in.  to 
14  in.  long,  reducing  the  longest  of  them  to  that  length.  Pre¬ 
pare  them  in  the  usual  way,  taking  off  all  the  lower  buds  and 
leaving  only  four  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make  provision  for  the 
occasional  loss  of  one  of  them.  You  will  have  to  cut  off  all  the 
leaves  to  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture  in  the  shoots  by  that 
means.  Make  trenches  in  the  usual  way  in  some  spare  border, 
and  insert  the  cuttings,  making  them  very  firm.  About  3  in. 
below  the  buds  you  leave  should  be  left  out  of  the  soil  so  as 
to  form  a  stem  for  the  young  bush.  These  cuttings  will  be 
rooted  by  spring  and  ready  to  grow  away  strongly,  so  that  you 
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will  gain  practically  a  season  by  going  to  this  little  extra  trouble 
in  inserting  the  cuttings. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  without  Foliage.  (Perplexed.) 

It  often  happens  that  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  throw  up  its 
flowers  in  advance  of  the  leaves  in  early  spring  when  it  has 
been  hard  forced.  Hard  forcing  is  always  productive  of  flowers 
without  foliage,  or,  if  the  latter  is  developed,  it  is  always  very 
pale  in  colour.  Your  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  doubtless 
due  to  giving  rather  more  heat  than  is  necessary  to  retarded 
crowns.  Retarded  crowns  and  bulbs  usually  come  away  easily 
almost  of  their  own  accord  when  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
We  think  then  that  you  should  endeavour  to  retard  them  by 
putting  them  in  a  cooler  house  than  is  customary  for  forcing 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  winter.  This  would  enable  the  foliage  to 
develop  more  freely.  It  usually  requires  a  longer  time  to 
grow  than  for  the  flower  stems  to  run  up,  and  we  think  this  is 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  in  this  particular  instance. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(D.  B.)  1,  Solidago  canadensis  ;  2,  Alstroemeria  brasiliensis  ; 

3,  Montbretia,  garden  var.  ;  4,  Stachys  coccinea. — (E.  T.  C.) 
Serratula  tinctoria. — (D.  A.  W.)  1,  Helenmm  autumnale  ;  2, 
Anaphalis  margaritacea  ;  3,  Rudbeckia  speciosa ;  4,  Lilium 
tigrmum ;  5,  Hieracium  aurantiacum. — (A.  P.  T.)  1,  Agapau- 
thus  umbellatus  ;  2,  Crinum  longifolium  ;  3,  Aconitum  Fischeri  ; 

4,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  ;  5,  Clematis  Flammula  ;  6, 
Spiraea  japonica  Bumalda. — (J.  W.)  1,  Erythraea  Centaurium  ; 
2,  Scabiosa  arvensis  ;  3,  Centaurea  Scabiosa  ;  4,  Jassione  mon- 
tana  ;  5,  Carduus  nutans;  6,  Centaurea.  nigra;  7,  Glaucium, 
luteum  ;  8,  Euphorbia  Paralias. — (P.  W.)  1,  Fuchsia  gracilis 
variegata  ;  2,  Heliotropium  peruvianum  ;  3,  Acacia  verticillata  ; 

4,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo  reticulata;  5,  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis.- — (R.  M.)  1,  Oncidium  Papilio  ;  2,  Cypripedium  chain- 
berlainianum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  venustum.  (R.  Davis)  1,  Be¬ 
gonia  fuchsioides  ;  2,  Sibtliorpia  europea  variegata  ;  3,  Senecio 
Kaempferi  aureo-maculatus  ;  4,  Laurus  nobilis  augustifolia ; 

5,  Convolvulus  mauritanicus. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. . 

Dicksons’  Royal  Seed  and  Bulb  Warehouses  and  Nurseries, 
Chester. — Choice  Flowering  Bulbs,  etc. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. — 
Sutton’s  Bulbs. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Florists  to  H.M.  the  King,  Rothesay. — 
Autumn  Catalogue. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  238,  and  97,  High  Holborn,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.C. — Carter’s  Bulbs. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Horticultural  Establishment,  Swanley, 
Kent. — Complete  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Strawberries,  and  Small 
Fruits. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London. — Barr’s  Gold  Medal  Daffodils  ;  also  Barr’s  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Narcissi,  etc. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin  (“  Holland  in 
Ireland  ”). — Robertson’s  Gold  Medal  Irish-grown  Bulbs. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — Bulbs, 

( Roses,  and  Flowering  Plants. 

Communications  Received. 

T.  Kime. — Kelway  and  Son. — J.  R.  B. — J.  B. — W.  J.  God¬ 
frey. — A.  J.  Brown. — Wm.  Paul  and  Son. — Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd. — 
Hogg  and  Robertson. — Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son.-  W.  H.  Wilson. 
-A.  Browne.— T.  Kime.— Kewite.— J.  J.  Willis. — J.  ML— 
V'M.  G.— A.  Goodwin.— T.  B.— A.  J.  B. 


Again,  and  Again,  and  Again. 

Again  we  ask  you  to  drink  Vi-Cocoa. 

Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  is  neither  a  medicine  nor  a  mere  thirst- 
assuager.  It  is  a  food  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  beverage, 
and  thus  answers  a  double  purpose  in  the  building  up  of  the 
human  constitution. 

You  can  try  it  free  of  expense.  Merit  alone  is  what  is  claimed 
for  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  and  the  Proprietors  are  prepared  to 
send  to  any  reader  who  names  this  journal  a  dainty  sample  tin 
of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid,  upon  receipt  of  a 
postcard  to  the  Head  Office,  60,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.  ; 
or  you  can  purchase  a  6d.  packet  or  9d.  or  Is.  6d.  tin  from 
my  grocer  or  stores.  Vi-Cocoa  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food 
j  oeverage  in  the  world. 
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3rd. — Warley  Cottage  Garden 

Show.  Welshampton  Flower 
Show.  Alnwick  Show.  Pais¬ 
ley  Show  (two  days). 

5th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

9th. — Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Royal  Caledonian 
Autumn  Show  (two  days). 
York  Dahlia  Show.  Derby¬ 
shire  Agricultural  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Show  (two  days). 


11th. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show 
(two  days). 

15th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

16th. — London  Dahlia  Union 

Show  (two  days). 

22nd. — 'Harrow  and  Roxeth  Al¬ 
lotment  Society. 

29th.— R.H.S.  British  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick 
(three  days). 


3rd. — French  Horticultural 
ciety  of  London. 

6th. — National  Chrysanthemum 

Society  Exhibition  (two 
days). 

13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

15th. — Jersey  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Show. 


19th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Committees  meet. 

26th. — National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  '  Floral  Committee 
meet. 

27th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 


OCTOBER. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


lushrooms  and  Toadstools. 

From  now  onwards  during  the  next  month 
1  two  i«  the  harvest  of  the  Agarics,  popu- 
w  divided  into  two,  groups,  Mushroom-si 
11 ^  a^tools’  ^7  way  of  distinguisiliing  t!ie 
i  e  from  the  poisonous.  Various  means 
av  ®  00011  adopted  whereby  casual  collectors 
light  be  able  to  distinguish  the  harmless 
■om  the  harmful,  and  thereby  be  able  to 
ilise  those  kinds  which  he  may  be  able  to 
a  en  in  a  wild  state.  Sheets-  of  coloured 
us  rations  of  edible  and  poisonous  ones  have 
,  published,  so  as  to  furnish  a,  ready 
leans  of  distinguishing  them.  Fungus: 
ways  have  been  held,  and  exhibitions  of 
°se  co-  lected  made  during  the  evening,  but, 
6  benefit  of  those  forays  is  usually  limited 


to  the  members:  of  the  clubs  carrying  ont, 
these  forays.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  intends  having  an  exhibition  of 
edible  fungi  on  September  15th  next  to:  illus¬ 
trate  a,  paper  to  be  read  on  the  subject,  and. 
that  may  help  a  few  in:  the  identification  of 
edible  Mushrooms.  To  people  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  however, 
that  could  render  but,  a,  small  amount  of 
assistance.  It  seems  difficult  to  scratch  up 
an.  acquaintance  with  the  various:  edible  fungi 
without  devoting  some  earnest  attention  to 
them,  so,  as  to-  be  able  to-  identify  a,  goodly 
proportion  of  those  one  may  meet:  in  a,  day’s 
ramble.  We,  think  that  until  people  give 
them  this  close  attention  for  a,  time,  it,  will 
bo  difficult  for  the  public  at  large  to  scratch 
up  an  acquaintance-  with  even  a  moderate 
number  of  the  700  or  800  Agarics  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  A  fair  number  can  readily 
distinguish  the  common  Mushroom  in  its 
more  ordinary  forms,  but  there  will  always 
remain  a  large  number  of  others;  that  require 
very  careful  distinction  from  those  that  are 
poisonous  and  dangerous  even  when  cooked. 
We  think  it  was  an  American  distinction  that 
if  you  eat  an  Agaric  and  live  it  was  a  Mush¬ 
room,  but  if  you  die  it  was  a  Toadstool. 

— o- — - 

Hyacinths 

This  old  race  of  garden  flowers,  although 
not  absolutely  stationary,  has  not  made  very 
great  advances  during  this  or  recent  years. 
The  varieties  of  H.  orientalis  seem  to  have 
been  carried  to  as  great  perfection  as  the 
species  is  capable.  Although  there  are 
numerous  species  known  to  science,  some  of 
which  are  in  cultivation,  they  are  all  so  very 
much  smaller  than  H.  orientalis  that  florists 
or  bulb  cultivators  in  general  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  undertake  the  improvement  of 
any  other  species,  nor  to  cross  the  Oriental 
Hyacinth  with  any  other  type.  Two  of  the 
smaller-flowered  species  meet  with  more  or 
less  favour,  particularly  by  those  who  culti¬ 
vate  them  in  pots,  but  being  perfectly  hardy, 
they  -are  equally  suitable  for  open-air  culture, 
the  only  danger  to  which  they  are  liable 
being  that  they  flower  so  early  that  late 
spring  frosts  and  otherwise  severe  weather 
might  damage  them.  We  refer  to  H.  amethy- 
stinus  and  H.  azureus,  the  last-named  being 
usually -spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Muscari, 
though  that  is  decidedly  a  wrong  name.  A 
few  fine  varieties  of  the  last-named  species 
have  found  their  way  into  cultivation,  and 
are  welcome. 

Lilies- 

The  beauty  of  Lilies  has  been  so  long  re¬ 
cognised  that  no  opportunity  has  been 
omitted  of  introducing  any  new  species  or 
good  variety  which  collectors  -may  have 
picked  up.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  distinctly  new  species  during  the  cur¬ 


rent  year  have  been  a  scarce  connnodity. 
Amongst  the  new  forms  we  have  noted  is  a 
very  tine  dwarf  variety  of  the  golden-rayed 
Japan  Lily,  to  wit,  Lilium  auratum  Tasbiroi, 
which  seems  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  type 
of  unusually  dwarf  habit,  say  about  2|  ft.  in 
height,  with  flowers  about,  12  in.  in  diameter 
and  unusually  well  marked  spotting.  We 
hope  also  that  this  new  type  is  of  vigorous 
constitution,  and  will  continue  to  live  and 
increase  in  British  gardens  when  grown  in 
the  open.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  one  of  the  Japanese  islands.  Nor  must  we 
forget  L.  amacranthum  Shirley  variety,  noted 
for  its  unusually  vigorous  constitution  and 
white  flowers,  in  which  the  spotting  is  nearly 
obliterated.  Another  fine  Lily  notable  for 
its  great,  size  is  L.  elegans  Peter  Barr,  with 
flowers  7  in.  in  diameter  and  of  a,  rich  golden- 
apricot,  flushed  with  orange  and  having  a  few 
spots  below  the  middle-.  This  fine  variety 
we  figured  on  page  657  of  the  present  volume 
of  The  Gardening  World.  Another  Lily 
from  California  is  L.  Kelloggii,  of  the  Marta- 
gon  type,  having  pink  flowers-  spotted  with 
crimson. 

Narcissus. 

In  no  class  of  bulbs,  have  greater  or  more 
extensive  improvements  been  effected  during 
the  past  year  than  amongst  the  Daffodils,  all 
sections  of  which  have  been  worked  upon  by 
those  interested  in  the  improvement  o-f  this 
popular  class  of  flowers.  It,  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  space  at  our  -disposal  here  to 
enter  into  details  with  regard  to  the  many 
fine  types  that  have  been  brought,  before  the 
public,  but  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  pages 
295,  347,  and  381  of  the  present  volume  to 
show  what,  a  number  of  them  have  been 
honoured  with  certificates  for  superior  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Mid¬ 
land  Daffodil  Society,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society.  The  white  trumpet  Daffodils,  in 
our  opinion,  have  advanced  rapidly  this  year 
in  the  number  of  exquisitely  delicate  colours. 
In  reference  to  this,  we  may  mention  Loveli¬ 
ness,  Cygnet,  Peter  Bair,  Mrs.  Robert  Syden¬ 
ham,  and  Mrs.  George  Barr.  There  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these 
surpasses  the  others  as  to  the  order  of  clas¬ 
sification  as  to  merit,  but,  as  opinions  differ 
we  leave  it  for  others  to  decide  which  they 
like  best.  The  orange  chaliced  types  of  N. 
incomparabilis  have  also  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  both  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Quite 
a  distinct  type  has  been  developed,  charac¬ 
terised  by  its,  broad,  shallow,  and  saucer- 
shaped  corona,  and  this  type  henceforth  will 
be  recorded  under  the  name  of  Narcissus  En- 
gleheartii  as  a  new  and  distinct  hybrid  race. 
The  artificial  hybrids  reproducing  forms  of 
N.  Johnstoni  have  also  been  a  marked 
feature  of  recent  improvements,  for  while  the 
-artificial  hybrids  are  precisely  like  the  type 
in  form  and  colour,  their  size  is  very  much 
greater. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies  should  now  be  removed  from  the 
cold  frames  and  arranged  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house  or 
heated  pit  to>  perfect  the  ripening  of  their  fruits.  Many  of 
these  are  extremely  beautiful  when  well  grown  and  laden  with 
fruits  for  decorative  purposes,  and  will  continue  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  if  kept  free  from  red  spider  and  green  aphis,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  the  winter.  Weak  doses  of  manure  water 
should  be  given  them  every  other  watering,  and  the  foliage 
thoroughly  syringed  with  tepid  water  daily,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  during  bright  weather.  Each  plant  should  be<  well  sup¬ 
ported  with  one  neat  green, -painted  stick,  to  which  should  be 
looped  in  as  natural  a.  manner  as  possible  the.  side  growths. 

Mushroom  beds  which  have  been,  made  up  in  cellars:  and  cold 
sheds  should  now  be  yielding  good  crops.  Any  which  are 
showing  signs  of  distress  will  derive  much  benefit  if  a,  good 
soaking  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  is  applied,  using  the  same 
in  a  warm  state. 

Continue  to  prepare  material,  and  make  up  fresh  beds  in,  the 
Mushroom  house  proper,  but,  avoid  using  fire-heat  for  some 
time  to  come.  This  can  hardly  be  too  much  impressed  on 
the  beginner,  a, si  1  firmly  believe  that  more  causes  of  failure 
may  be  traced  to,  excessive  firing  than,  to  any  other  cause  ; 
only  in  severe  weather  should  the  valves  be  turned  on,  and  then 
just  sufficiently  to  warm  the  pipes,  otherwise  the  quality  of 
the,  Mushrooms,  will  be  poor,  and  the  beds  quickly  become  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  it  can,  be  so  arranged,  I  much  prefer  placing 
in  the  house  fresh  manure,  and  when  turned  every  morning 
will  generally  keep  the  structure  sufficiently  warm,  the  steam 
and  ammonia  being  conducive  to  the  growth,  of  good  produce. 
Beetroot.  —  The  past  wet  season  has,  been  very  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  this  crop,  and  there  is,  a.  danger  of  the  larger- 
growing  kinds,  becoming  too  large ;  medium-sized  roots,  are 
always  preferable  to  the  coarser  specimens,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  enough  these  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in 
sand  or  ashes,  under  a  north  wall,  where  they  will  keep  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  condition,  and  when  severe  weather  is  likely  to 
set  in  store  them  away  in  a,  place,  of  safety.  In  lifting  Beetroot, 
care  should  be  exercised  not,  to  break  the  top,  root  or  in  any 
way  cause  them  to  bleed,  or  the  quality  will  be  much  impaired. 

Globe  Artichokes. — All  heads:  of  these  should  be  cut  as  they 
become  fit,  and  if  the  ends  are  placed  in  water  and  stood  in  a 
cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar,  these  will  last  in  good  condition 
and  be  fit  for  use  for  some  time,  and  by  not  distressing  the 
plants  they  will  continue  to  throw  up  fresh  heads  of  the  best 
quality  till  frost  puts  an  end  to  them. 

Carrots. —  The  main  sowing  of  these,  both  of  the  stump- 
rooted  and  intermediate  kinds,  will  now  require  to,  be  lifted, 
otherwise  many  of  them  will  split,  and  be  worthless.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  crop  has,  been  anything  but  a,  success  this  year 
in  many  parts,  of  the  country,  except  the  very  early  and  later 
sowings.  The  latter,  which  were  sown  on  warm  borders,  appear 
to  be  healthy,  and  will  prove  to  be  very  serviceable  for  supply¬ 
ing  young  roots,.  Dust  frequently  with  soot,  and  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  stirred  up  with  the,  Dutch  hoe,  to  promote  a  quick 
growth.  Where  young  Carrots  are  appreciated,  as,  they  are  in 
many  places,  the  seed  of  the,  smaller,  quick-maturing  kinds 
should  now  be  sown  on  very  mild  hot-beds  or  in,  heated  pits 
facing  south.  These  will  give  very  serviceable,  roots,  during 
winter.  _  _  • 

Leeks. — Continue  to  blanch  the  late  plantings  of  these  in 
the  same  way  as  advised  for  the  earlier  ones,  and  they  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  late  spring  use. 

Perfect,  blanching  of  this  wholesome  vegetable,  should  always 
be  insisted  on,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  get, 
between  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  otherwise  it  will  be  veiy  difficult 
to  eradicate,  and  they  will  probably  be  gritty  when,  cooked. 

Radishes.  —  These  are  particularly  good  just  now,  the  damp, 
cool  weather  being  very  favourable  to  quick  growth.  Make 
two  or  three  sowings  during  the  month  in  cold  frames,  removing 


the  lights  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Varieties  which 
are  being  cultivated  for  the  winter,  such  as  Black  Spanish  and 
China  Rose,  should  be  kept  well  thinned  and  the  soil  con¬ 
stantly  kept  stirred  between  them.  Never  allow  them  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water  at  the  roots  and  damp  overhead  in 
bright  weather.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Bulb  planting  —From  this  time  onward  till  late  in  autumn 
the  planting  of  spring  bulbs  will  engage  the  attention  of  cul¬ 
tivators  of  this,  beautiful  class  of  plants,  and  fortunate  indeed 
are  those  who,  have  an  ideal  soil  for  the  purpose.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  lift  and  divide  the  bulbs  occasionally,  as  they  in¬ 
crease  quickly  year  by  year,  but,  when  one  lias  to  deal  with  a 
similar  soil  to  what  we,  have  here — that  is,  a  heavy  London 
clay — some  trouble  must  be  taken  to  produce  a,  satisfactory 
display,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  old  soil  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  and  that  of  a  suitable  nature  added,  a  good  mellow 
loam  answering  well.  A  thorough  drainage  must  also  be 
given,  as  there  is  nothing  bulbs  resent  more  than  water  lying 
round  them  during  winter  and  when,  they  are  resting,  which 
naturally  causes,  speedy  decay.  When  planting  bulbs  in  the 
gra,s,s,  by  the  side,  of  carriage  drives,  or  by  the  woodland  walks, 
the  layer  of  grass,  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a  spade, 
the  fresh  soil  added,  if  necessary,  the  bulbs  placed  in,  about 
3  in,  or  4  in.  deep,  and  the  turf  carefuly  replaced,  so  that  the 
surface  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed.  As  to  hov 
many  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  in  a,  place  the  size  of  the  hola 
must  determine,  but  in  all  cases  sufficient  space  should  be  left 
for  them  to  increase,  and,  when  planting  in  positions  like 
those  mentioned  above,  let  the  batches,  or  clumps  be  placed 
about  as,  irregularly  as  possible,  with  no,  attempt  to  have  them 
in  straight  lines. 

Pentstemons.  —  Cuttings  are  now  appearing  plentifully  on 
these,  and  can  be  got,  in  without  delay.  Medium-sized  boxes 
which  hold  about  4  in.  of  soil  should  be  used,  taking  care  that, 
they  are  thoroughly  drained,  so  as  to  let  water  pass,  through 
freely.  A  suitable,  compost,  will  consist  of  loam  and  leaf  soil 
in  equal  proportions,  with  sufficient  silver  or  road  sand  to  keep 
it  open.  Pres®  fairly  firm  when  filling  the  boxes,  and  whether 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  with  a  heel  or  out  off  close  to  a  joint, 
they  will  strike  equally  well.  Damp  over  when  finished  and 
place  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  it  close  for  a  few  days,  but  admit 
air  freely  afterwards,  and  remove  the  lights  altogether  in  the 
daytime,  when  the  weather  will  permit.  It,  is  not  necessary  to 
induce  these  to  make  much  growth  during  winter,  the  best 
results  being  obtained  from  short,,  stocky  plants.  Give  water 
only  when  it,  is  reouired,  for  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become 
saturated  many  will  probably  damp  off  or  rot,  Pentstemon> 
greatly  disliking  winter  dampness.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
save  the  seed,  this  can  be  done  as,  soon,  as  the  pods  are  brown, 
tying  the  stalks  in  bunches,  and  hanging  them  up  somewhere 
to  dry. 

Violas.  — The  cuttings  of  these  can  also  be  taken  at  any 
time  now,  and  a,  cold  frame  should  be  devoted  to>  them  for 
wintering  in.  A  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  plenty  oi 
road  sand  included,  will  suit,  them  well.  Keep  the  lights  off 
during  favourable  weather,  but,  protect  against  frost.  A  dint 
ing  of  sulphur  in  mild  weather  will  prevent  any  mildew  making 
its  appearance.  If  there  is  a,  scarcity  of  cuttings  of  anv  variety 
the  old  plants,  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  planted  in,  the  frame 
^Herbaceous  Phloxes. — Tire  wet  weather  of  the  present,  yea 
has  been  most  favourable  to  these,  and  they  have  been  re 
markablv  Good.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  now  or  in  early  sprinG 
and  by  mowing  them  on  one  stem,  verv  large  heads  of  flowe 
are  produced.  There  are  now  a,  great,  number  of  varieties 
esneciallv  among  whites.  a,nd  ns  to  which  the  best  w  jh 
Phlox  a,  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  Though  one  of  tr 
older  varieties,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  that  can  suipa 
Virgo  Marie  when  one  wishes  to  produce  a  fine  effect  in  t 1(. 
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border.  This  grows  about  5  ft.  in  height,  sometimes  more, 
and  has  a  splendid  constitution,  giving  a.  grand  show  of  bloom 
when  grouped  from  now  until  late  in  autumn.  The  clumps 
need  dividing  every  three  years,  and  I'  have  never  once  known 
this  Phlox  to  fail,  not  even  in  a  very  dry  season,  which  is.  often 
the  cause  of  so  many  proving  unsatisfactory.  Though  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  newer  varieties, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  to  grow. 

Keep  the  growths  of  herbaceous  plants,  Asters  and  the  like, 
looped  up  as  they  require  it,  and  remove  any  rubbish  from  the 
plants  that  have  already  decayed,  also  stir  the  soil  occasionally 
to  keep  down  weeds,  which  are  plentiful  at  this  season, 

A.  E.  TAatchbr. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Early  Vinery. — Though  less  water  at  the  root  of  Vines 
planted  in  borders  is.  required  during  early  autumn,  they  must 
on  no  account  suffer  from  drought,  therefore  frequent,  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  made  as  to  moisture,  and  a  thorough  soaking 
be  given  when  found  necessary.  Keep  all  sub-laterals  re¬ 
moved  and  the  principal  foliage  well  syringed  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  until  the  same  show  signs  of  ripening,  when  it 
should  be  discontinued. 

Succession  Houses  containing  ripei  fruit  will  require  careful 
management  with  such  a  wet  season  as  we  are  having,  little 
or  no  damping  down  being  necessary  during  dull  or  wet  days, 
and  a  circulation  of  warm  air  playing  through  the  structures 
day  and  night ;  and  should  root  watering  be  required,  it  should 
be  earned  out  early  in  the  day,  and,  what  is  more,  a.  bright 
day  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  SO'  that  full  ventilation  can 
be  afforded  at  the  time  the  work  is  being  executed.  A  thin 
layer  of  straw  or  bracken,  should  be  placed  over  the  inside 
border,  and  thus  help  to  retain  the  moisture  there. 

Wasps  are  much  more  plentiful  in  this  part  than  anticipated, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  hexagon  netting,  a.  material 
made  expressly  for  excluding  these  depredators,  and  yet  allow 
a  good  space  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  so  necessary  when 
ripe  grapes  are  hanging  on  the  Vines.  Inspect  the  bunches, 
twice  or  so  weekly,  cutting  out  any  decaying  berries  or  those 
disfigured  by  those  enemies  just  mentioned,  and  a.  search  should 
be  made  in  the  daytime  for  their  nests  within  half  a  mile 
radius,  marking  any  that  may  be  found  with  a  stick  and  piece 
of  white  paper,  so  that  their  haunts  may  have  half  a  pint  of  tar 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  nest  about  9  or  10  p.m.,  when 
most  of  the  fry  are  home,  after  which  a  thick  sod  should  be 
placed  over  their  entrance,  which,  if  properly  carried  out, 
seldom  requires  secondary  attention. 

Latest  Grapes.  — In  many  localities  these  still  require  a 
month’s  bright  weather  to  finish  such  grapes;  as  Lady  Downes, 
Gros  Colman,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  a.  few  ethers.  Keep  the  tem¬ 
perature.  about  80  degrees,  or  a.  little  more  when,  the  weather 
proves  bright  during  the  day,  while  the  night  temperatures 
may  read  60  degrees  towards  6  a.m.  next  morning.  Remove 
sub-laterals  in  a  young  state,  reducing  the  amount  of  venti¬ 
lation  towards  3  p.m.,  and  maintain  a  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes  at  all  times  during  such  unsettled  weather.  Like 
remarks  apply  to  the  inside  borders  as.  regards  water,  damping 
down,  etc.,  as  given  for  succession  vineries. 

Pineapples. — Swelling  fruit  should  be  afforded  a  day  tem¬ 
perature  of  85  degrees  during  bright  weather,  with  a.  very  thin 
shade  of  tiffany  or  even  fish  netting  from  11  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m., 
closing  soon  after  3  p.m.  with  plenty  of  moisture,  avoiding 
much  overhead,  or  the  crowns  are  liable  to  get  too.  large. 
Examine  the  plants  twice  a  week  as  to  moisture  at  the  root, 
and  when  water  is  necessary  give  the  plant  weak  doses  of 
farmyard  drainings  or  guano  squeezed  up  in  the  water  until 
the  fruit  shows  signs  of  colouring,  when  withhold  water  alto¬ 
gether.  Plants  in  flower  must  be  kept  dry  overhead,  with 


rather  less  moisture  about  the  house  or  pit  when  at  this  stage, 
and  a  day  temperature  of  80  degrees  with  sun  heat;  70  to°75 
degrees  during  the  night  will  do  no  harm.  Shift  into  a  2-inch 
larger  pot  any  plants  requiring  more  root  space  before  the  days 
get  too  short,  and  continue  to  insert  suckers  as  the  same  become 
fit,  first  removing  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and  cutting  square 
across  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  pot  firm,  and  plunge  to  the  rim  in 
a  little  bottom  heat,  near  the  glass  roof,  affording  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  65,  rising  10  or  15  degrees  by  sun  heat,  and  shade 
for  about  a  fortnight.,  keeping  the  plants  lightly  syringed  once 
or  twice-  daily. 

Bieton,  Devonshire.  James  Matne. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis. — Among  the  autumn-flowering 
Orchids  there  is  nothing  more  attractive  than  the  racemes 
of  this  beautiful  species.  The  varied  tints  of  colour  found 
among  them  blend  in  harmony  to  such  an  extent  that  it  renders 
the  racemes  most  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and,  as  they 
last  a  good  while  after  they  are  cut,  their  claims  to  general 
cultivation  cannot  be  overlooked.  At  one  time,  not  so1  many 
years  ago,  D.  Phalaenopsis  was  only  represented  by  one  or 
two  specimens  in  cultivation.  During  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  reintroduced  and  imported  in  such  quantities  that  it 
is  easily  obtainable,  and  at  a  cost  within  the  limits  of  the 
most  humble  cultivator’s  outlay.  There  is  no  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  why  it  should  not  be  generally  cultivated  to  a.  greater 
extent  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

Culture. — Where  the  ordinary  requirements  of  stove  plants 
can  be  provided,  the  facilities,  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
D.  Phalaenopsis  exist.  Like  most  of  the  plants  in  general 
cultivation  in  this  division,  it  makes  its  growth  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  facilities  for  the  development  of 
growth  are  easily  provided.  As  soon  as  the  growth  matures 
it  produces  its  flower-scapes,  which  are  generally  expanded 
by  the  end  of  October.  As  soon  as  tire  flowering  season  is 
past,  the  plants  enter  upon  an  extended  season  of  rest  through 
the  dullest  season  of  the  year. 

The  cooler  and  drier  conditions  of  the.  stove  at  this  time 
meet  all  that  is  necessary  during  the  dormant  or  resting 
period.  In  late  spring  or  early  summer,  when  more  liberal 
conditions  are  afforded,  the  new  growth  commences.  It  is  best 
at  this  period  to  examine  the  plants  for  any  repotting  re¬ 
quirements  that  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  annually  repot  the  plants;  hut  after 
the  resting  the  moss  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  suffers.  If 
this  decaying  matter  is  not  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh- 
growing  sphagnum,  it.  causes  the  surface  to  become  sour,  and 
the  whole  of  the  compost  becomes  affected  and  rendered  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Liberal  moisture  both  in 
the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  must  be  afforded  when  the 
plants  are.  in;  active  growth. 

During  the  resting  period  very  little  root  moisture  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  but-  sufficient,  must  be  afforded  to  enable  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  t-o  retain  their  normal  degree  of  plumpness.  Shrivelling 
must  be  guarded  against; ;  to  allow  any  of  the  Australian  or 
New  Guinea,  sections  of  Dendrobiums  to  become;  reduced  to 
any  material  extent,  is  fatal  to  the  future  condition  of  the 
plants. 

It  is  at  the  resting  period  when  the  observant  cultivator 
will  succeed,  not  alone  in  this,  but  in  all  branches  of  Orchids. 
The  proper  time  and  conditions  under'  which  root  moisture,  is 
afforded  is  one  of  the  principal  arts  to  be  acquired  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  plants  in  one’s-  charge.  H.  J. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “J.  C.  B.”  for  his  article  on  “Layering,” 
page  753. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Narcissus  Mrs.  Thompson. 

To'  trace  this  beautiful  Daffodil  back  to  its  original,  we  should 
have  to  go  to  the  tiny  little  white  Daffodil  named  Narcissus 
ruoschatus,  the'  Musk  Daffodil  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  size,  however,  are  very  great, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration, 
which  shows  this-  Daffodil  up  to  great  advantage.  The  flower 
is  pure  white  when  fully  developed,  even  if  there  be  a  faint 
trace  of  leanon  in  the  trumpet  during  the  early  stages,  as  is 
customary  in  the  varieties  belonging  to  this  strain,  in  which 
eve  have  such  fine  Daffodils  as  cernuus,  c.  puloher,  William 
Goldring,  albicans,  and  several  others  which  sometimes  are 
spoken  of  under  the  collective  term  of  Swan’s  Neck  Daffodils. 

The  trumpet  is  very  wide  at  the  month  and  beautifully 
frilled,  and  all  parts  of  the  flower  are  considerably  enlarged 
compared  with  the  original  white  Daffodil  of  Spain.  It  usually 
grows  about  12  in.  to  IT  in.  high,  and  is;  suitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  various  conditions  to  which  the  different  type®  of 
Daffodil  may  be  subjected.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
grown:  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory  in  spring.  It  is  also  suitable  for  naturalising  on  the 
grass,  being  a,  strong-growing'  variety,  and  therefore  capable 
of  taking  care  of  itself  when  planted  out'  in  soil  and  situations 
suitable  for  the  welfare  of  Daffodils:  generally.  Seeing  that  it 
is  suitable  for  naturalising  on  grass,  it  may  also  be  grown  in 
the  ordinary  border  with  every  hope  of  success. 

Lifting  every  year  is  not  necessary,  provided  the'  bulbs  have 
not  become  too  crowded,  otherwise  the  blooms:  would  be:  liable 
to  degenerate  in  size.  Some  of  the  white  Daffodils:  of  this 
affinity  prove  rather  delicate  growers,  but  Mrs.  Thompson  does 
not  present  this  difficulty.  The  beautiful  illustration  has  been 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

Hyacinth  Albert  Edward. 

Single  and  double  Hyacinths  continue  to  have  their1  admirers, 
but  whatever  the  utility  of  double  Hyacinths,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  single  ones:  give  a  much  longer  spikei,  and 
one',  therefore,  that  is  more  suited  for  exhibition  purpose®  than 
the  short-spiked  double  ones.  The  flowers  of  the-  single  ones 
are  also  more  symmetrical,  and  therefore  appeal  to  a  larger 
number  of  admirers.  The  variety  which  we  illustrate  pro¬ 
duces  very  large  spikes  cf  rich  crimson  flower's,  and  when  well 
grown  produces  a  very  fine  effect'  indeed. 

The  illustration  was  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Ed. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  and  shows  the  outline 
of  a  spike  that  takes  the  eye'  for  exhibition  purpose®.  The 
variety  is  also  of  easy  culture,  and  may  be  grown  in,  glasses 
for  dwelling-room  decoration.  In  connection  with  these 
Hyacinths,  we  may  say  that  their  capabilities  are  already  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  bulb  before  they  are  received  in  this  country,  sio 
that  all  that  the  gardener  has  to  do  is:  to  treat  them  carefully 
in  order  to  encourage  the  best  development  of  the  flower-bud's 
that  are  already  present  hi  embryo  state  in  the  hard  and  dry 
bulb. 

If  very  large  spikes  are  wanted  when  grown  in  pots  the' 
plants  should  be  brought  on  gradually,  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  artificial  heat.  In  the  case  of  glass  culture  the 
plants  should  be'  kept  as  near  the  glass  as1  possible  to  prevent 
the  undue  elongation  of  the  leave®.  In  the  case  of  pot  culture 
it  is  well  to  pot  up  the  bulbs  early,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to 
form  roots  under  the  most  natural  conditions  possible  before 
pushing  them  into  growth*  especially  if  it  is  desired  to  have 
them  in  bloom  early  for  purely  decorative  purpose®.  For  out- 
of-door  culture  in  beds  they  should  also  be  planted  as  early 
as  possible,  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  still 
in  the  soil  to  encourage  the  development  of  roots  before  winter. 

Narcissus  Barrii  conspicuus. 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view,  the  essential  feature  of  this! 
type  of  Daffodil  is  that  the  crown  is  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  perianth  segments.  The  perianth  in  this  case  has  very 


broad,  overlapping  segments  of  a  deep  primrose-yellow,  while 
the  crown  is  of  a  brighter  yellow  and  strikingly  edffefl  with 
orange-scarlet.  Of  all  the  forms  of  short-crowned  Daffodils 
few  of  them  are  more  floriferou®  than  this  variety,  or  more 
easy  to  grow.  The  bulbs  continue  to  throw  up  a  good  crop  of 
flowers  year  by  year  even  in  relatively  poor  soil ;  and  even 
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vhen  grown  in  pots  without  extra,  treatment  or  feeding,  they 
vill  flower  well  for  a  number  of  years  without  repotting. 

We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  variety  possesses 
t,  wonderful  constitution  and  free-flowering  propensity,  while 
he  flowers  themselves  are  of  most  beautiful  form  and  colour, 
[n  a  word,  we  should  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
3,f  Daffodils.,  either  for  pot  culture,  for  planting  in  the  open 
garden,  or  for  naturalising  in  the  grass.  The  flower  is  well 
rortrayed  in  the  illustration,  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs, 
fames  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

barter’s  Bedding  Hyacinths  in  Hyde  Park. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  beds  in  Hyde  Park 
'or  the  benefit  of  readers,  who  live  at  a  distance.  The  picture 
svill  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  number  of  beds:  if  the  reader 
jan  grasp  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  these  beds  right  away 
:o  the  vanishing  point  in  the  same  numbers  and  occupying  the 
jjaine-sized  beds. 

Other  bulbsi  besides  Hyacinths  are  utilised  in  the  Park,  but, 
the  Hyacinths  are  certainly  the  most  numerous,  and  the  effect 
is  largely  produced  by  them.  They  come  in  bloom  earlier  than 
Tulips,  and  they,  together  with  the  Daffodils,  which  may  be 
used,  are  the  signs  of  spring  and  the  advent  of  summer  in  the 
London  parks.  Many  thousands  of  bulbs  would  be  employed 
in  this  design  along  the  side  of  Park  Lane,  London.  These 
beds  also:  constitute  the  principal  flower-garden  during  the 
summer,  so  that  the  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  constitute  the 
advance  guard  of  the  floral  display  that  runs  through  the  entire 
length  of  an  English  summer,  as  distinguished  from  winter. 
The  illustration  was  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs,.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  whose  bulbs  made  the 
display  here  shown  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

Cutbush’s  Tulips  in  Regent’s  Park. 

The  better-kept  portions*  of  the  grounds  in  Regent’s  Park — - 
that  is*,  the*  portions  devoted  to  flower-beds, — are  different  from 
those  seen  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  beds  are  entirely  on  a 
different  plan.  We  should  describe  them  a,s,  fewer  in  number, 
but  larger,  at  least  as  far  as  the*  principal  beds  are  concerned. 
The  accompanying  mass  of  Tulips  shows  those  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  for  last  spring’s 
display,  and  who  put  the  accompanying  illustration  at  our 
disposal. 

As  is  well  known,  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable  to. 
various  kind.s*  of  flowers,  yet,,  as  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to 
the  illustration,  the  visitors  to  Regent's  Park  must  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  sight,  of  these  very  extensive  beds.  The*  illustration 
gives  some  idea  of  the  distance,  but  if  the  photograph  had 
been  taken  from  a  closer  vantage  point  the  individual  form 
of  the*  flowers  would  have  been  shown  to.  much  better  advantage. 
The  contrast  produced  between  these  florifeirous  beds  and  the 
leafless  trees  is  very  characteristic  of  our  English  spring. 

Darwin  Tulips  at  Rush. 

Relatively  a  few  years  ago,  the  idea,  was  prevalent  that  bulbs 
could  cnlv  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Holland,  but  cultivators 
'!  have  since  discovered  that  there*  are  several  parts  both  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  where  certain  of  the  bulbs  at  least  can  be 
grown  to  great  perfection.  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22, 
Mary  Street,  Dublin,  have  been  among  the  discoverers  that 
bulbs  can  be*  grown,  in  Ireland,  the  principal  cultures  consists 
ing  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips.  At  Rush,  co.  Dublin,  they  have 
an  extensive  bulb  farm,  where  the  sandy  soil  presents  condi¬ 
tions  admirably  adapted  to  the,  numerous  varieties  of  the  two 
kinds  of  bulbs  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  illustration  which  they  have  placed  at  our  dispo*sa.l  shows 
a,  field  of  Darwin  Tulips,  whose  utility  and  beauty  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  are*  now  well  recognised  in  this  country.  The 
flowers  have*  not  all  the  precise  forms  expected  in  the  favourite 
of  the  florist,  nor  does  the*  colour  agree  with  the  canons  of  this 
particular  specialist,  but  they  are  admittedly  beautiful  notwith¬ 
standing.  The  plants  themselves  are  of  very  vigorous  growth 
bv  comparison  with  the  old  florist  types*,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  not.  been  raised  with  the  object  of  getting  flamed  and 


feathered  flowers  by  a  process  of  inbreeding  necessary  to  secure 
that  end.  They  have,  of  course,  all  been  raised  from  seeds  by 
freely  crossing  different,  varieties  of  Tulipa  gesneriana,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  specific  type  to  which  both  these  and 
the  florist  types  proper  are  supposed  to*  belong. 

It  would  be  too  lengthy  a  story  to  go  into*  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips  grown  by  this  Irish  firm,  but,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  grow  all  the  finer  forms  in  com¬ 
merce*,  and  are*  not  slow  to*  add  anything  new  to  their  collec¬ 
tion,  if  anything  is  finer  than  what  they  have  already  got.  We 
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have  become1  familiar  with  their  Irish-grown,  flowers  from  the 
frequent  exhibits  which  they  make  in  this  country  during  spring. 

Tulip  Joost  Van  Vondel. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  some  of  the  late-flowering 
Tulips,  and  in  this  case  we  refer  to  a  strain  characteristic  of 
April,  although  belonging  to  Tulipa  gesneriana,  which  has  also 
given  us  so  many  May-flowering  Tulips.  The  flowers  of  J cost 
Van  Vondel  are  oblong,  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
inclined  to  be  pointed.  The  broad  margins  are  of  a  rich  rose 
colour,  with  a  white  band  along  the  centre,  passing  into  the 
rose  either  abruptly  or  gra, dually,  for  the  amount  of  colour 
varies  in  different  individuals. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  these  early  flowering  bulbs  no' 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  into  the  ground  as  early 
in  October  as  possible.  The  time,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  clearing  of  the  beds  of  their  summer  contents,  and  that 
again  depends  upon  the  season.  In  very  mild  autumns  the 
gardener  isi  tempted  to  let  the  beds  remain  as  long  as  possible, 
but  there  is  also  the  question  of  getting  the  spring-flowering 
bulbs  into'  the  soil  while  the  latter  is.  still  in  a,  suitable  condition 
as  to  temperature  and  moisture.  The  soil  should,  of  course, 
be  sufficiently  dry  to  be  workable  without  making  it  plastic. 

This  beautiful  variety  is  veiy  much  in  vogue  in  bedding 
designs  about  London  and  elsewhere,  where  spring  bedding  is 
undertaken  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  value  for  de¬ 
corative  purpose®.  The  beautiful  illustration  of  the  variety 
was  put  at  our  service  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43 
and  45,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Princess  Mary. 

In  this  we  have  cne  of  the  medium-crowned  Daffodils  in 
which  the  chalice  is  about,  half  the  length  of  thei  perianth  seg¬ 
ments.  The  specific  name  covers,  a  large  number  of  forms 
varying  in  length  and  breadth  of  their  segments  and  in  the 
size,  colour,  and  conformation  of  the:  crown  or  chalice.  The 
variety  Princess  Mary  has  veiy  broad  overlapping  segments 
of  a  pleasing  silvery  white,  and  the  chalice  is  notable  for  its 
veiy  wide  expansion  and  its  deep  yellow  colour  more  or  less 
suffused  with  orange. 

By  reason  of  this  peculiar  structure  of  the  cup,  the  variety 
is  a  very  distinctive  one,  either  when  grown  in  collections  or  in 
a  bed  by  itself.  The  variety  is  also  very  handsome  for  out- 
flower  purposes,  and  withal  a,  very  handsome  Daffodil.  The 
illustration  was  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  J .  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Carnations  from  Penrith. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  box  of  blooms  of  Carnation  Mrs.  Tor¬ 
rens,  from  Mr.  E.  Ritson,  Croft  House,  Kirkby  there,  Penrith, 
Westmorland.  He  raised  it  as  a  seedling  from  a,  yellow  ground 
variety  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Duchess  of  Fife.  He  had 
previously  named  the  variety  Royal  Mint,  but  he  believes  it 
has  been  altered  to  Mrs.  Torrens,  to  which  it  must  be  closely 
similar  at  least.  Tire  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  4  ft.,  produc¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  flowers  with  good  grass  that  stands  the 
winter  well  in  the  open  border  in  North  Westmorland. 

The  flower  is  of  large  size,  beautiful  form,  with  the  petals 
slightly  incurved  at  the  tips  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  all 
are  heavily  striped  with  deep  salmon-red  or  scarlet  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground.  We  should  therefore  describe  it  as  a  fancy 
yellow  ground  Carnation.  The  calyx  is  very  strong,  so  that  the 
flowers  open  out  regularly,  and  it  is  seldom  liable  to  split, 
except  accidentally,  even  after  so  much  rain.  Many  unopened 
buds  accompanied  the  flowers,  so  that  it  is  evidently  a,  free- 
flowering  variety.  We  like  it  very  much,  and  all  those  who 
have  seen  it  also  admire  it,  though  it  would  have  been  improved 
no  doubt  if  it  had  been  more  strongly  scented  ;  but  the  lack 
of  scent  isi  a  failing  of  beautiful  Carnations  at  the  present  day, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  highly-prized  Roses. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Vanda  kimballiana. 

A  beautiful,  showy  flowered  species,  which,  owing  to  its  dwarf 
habit,  is  well  adapted  for  a  basket  plant,  and,  as  such,  gives 
general  satisfaction.  It  is  a.  Burmese  Orchid,  closely  allied  to 
V.  amesiana,  producing  a  many  flowered  erect  spike  12  in. 
high,  of  pure  white  flowers,  2J  in.  in  diameter,  having  a  rosy- 
purple  lip. 

Ruellia  rosea. 

A  dwarf  form,  with  straggling,  angular  branches,  and  oppo¬ 
site,  oblong-elliptic  leaves,  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  the  whole  plant 
being  somewhat  hispid.  Its  rosy-pink  flowers  are  borne  in  six 
to  fifteen  flowered  cymes',  each  with  a  spreading  five-lobed  limb, 
l  i  in,  in  diameter.  The  symmetry  of  its  flowers  are  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  genus.  A  showy, 
bright  coloured,  very  suitable  plant'  in  small  pots  for  genera] 
decorative  purposes.  Mexico. 


Beloperone  oblongata. 

This,  like  ai  large  number  of  our  showiest  stove  and  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  autumn  and  spring,  flowering  plants,  is  an 


Narcissus  Barrii  conspicuus.  (See  p.  768.) 


Acanthaeeous  species  from  Brazil.  In  a  cool  stove  it  forms  a 
freely  branched  perennial,  2-|-  ft.  to  3  ft.  High,  more  spreading 
in  habit  than  Justicia,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  Of  a 
floriferousi  habit,  its  rosy-purple,  gaping  flowers  are  produced 
in  axillary  spikes,  each  flower  being  two-lipped.  It  forms  a 
useful  decorative  plant  in  a  5-in.  pot,  of  easy  culture. 

Allamanda  violacea  (syn,  A.  Blanchetii). 

A  handsome  stove  climber,  possessing  the-  double  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  being  showy  as  well  as  distinct  from  the  other  members 
of  the  genus,  which  it  emulates  by  its  large  flowers,  which, 
however,  are  rosy- purple.  It  was  first  introduced  to'  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  1859,  but  soon  afterwards  lost,  being  again  introduced 
in  4889.  Brazil. 

Browallia  speciosa  major. 

A  large-flowered  form,  which,  by  reason  of  its  graceful  habit,, 
prolonged  season  of  flowering,  and  the'  clear  distinct  colour  of 
its,  blue  flowers,  ranks  as  a  highly  decorative  pot  plant,  for  the: 
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omation  of  greenhouse  stages  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Peru. 

Clematis  meyeniana. 

A  very  pretty  specie®  growing  in  an  intermediate  house, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  a  small-flowered  indivisa. 
Flowers,  snow-white,  f  in.  in  diameter,  of  four  spreading  oblong 
segments,  very  abundantly  produced  in  axillary,  pyramidal¬ 
shaped  panicles,  6  in.  to  7  in.  long,  peduncle  and  pedicels  stiff, 
woody,  and  covered  with  a  white  tomentum.  Leaves,  trifo¬ 
liate,  leathery,  dark  lucid  green.  It  forms  a  graceful  climbing 
plant,  20  ft.  or  more  high,  which,  if  it  could  be  flowered  two 
months  hence,  would  prove  a  great  acquisition  for  decorative 
work.  China. 

Lilium  sulphureum. 

A  greenhouse  or  half-hardy  species,  which  hay  been  cultivated 
under  the  names  L.  oehroleucum  and  L.  wallichianum  super¬ 
bum.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  to  9  ft.,  terminating  in 
two  to  three  large,  tubular,  fragrant  flowers,  7  in.  to  8  in. 
long,  sulphur-yellow,  suffused  slightly  with  claret  colour  on  the 
exterior.  The  leave®  are  abundantly  produced,  3  in.  to  4  in. 
long,  linear,  those  near  the  top  bearing  bulblefsi  in  their  axils. 
A  noble-looking  Lily,  which  thrives  best  in  a  peaty  soil.  Upper 
Burmah. 

Incarvillea  variabilis. 

A  pretty,  slender  herbaceous  perennial,  12  in.  to  18  in.  high, 
bearing  erect  racemes  of  rosy-purple  flowers.  Leaves,  alter¬ 
nate,  pinnate.  This  forms  a  showy,  though  not  many  flowered 
plant,  deserving  of  a  place  in  all  herbaceous  borders.  China, 

Argemone  hispida  (syn.  A,  hirsuta). 

A  beautiful  free-flowering  annual,  of  the  Poppy  family,  pro¬ 
ducing  panicles  of  pure  whitei  flowers',  3  in.  to  5  in.  across.  The 
erect  stem  is  freely  branched,,  and  clothed  with  sessile,  bristly, 
glaucous,  impa.ripinn.ate  leaves'.  To  ensure  success  with  this 
plant,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  plant  to  sow  itself,  and  a 
sufficient  supply  of  young  plants  will  spring  up  the  following 
season  around  the  spot  where  the  parent  plant  existed.  Cali¬ 
fornia- 

Aster  canescens. 

This  herbaceous  perennial  forms  an  erect,  branching  plant, 
12  in.  to  24  in.  hgh,  owing  to  which  it  is  recommended  as  a 
useful  subject  for  moderate-sized  beds.  Tire  stout,  greenish- 
brown  stem  arise®  from  a  rosette  of  linear  obtuse  leaves,  and 
terminates  in  a  spreading  head  of  large,  pinkish- violet  flowers 
fully  1  in.  across.  North-west  America. 

Ceanothus  grandiflora. 

One  of  the  handsomest  species  of  a  genus  containing  a 
number  of  handsome,  Soniferous  shrubs  that  brighten  our 
shrubberies  on  the  approach  of  the  dull  season.  It  forms  a 
moderate-sized  plant,  of  spreading  and  erect  wand-like  branches, 
terminated  by  large  panicles  of  light  lilac  flowers. 


Coldbrook. 

“  It  is  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  and  the  whole  country 
is  one  large  garden.”  These  were  the  words  that,  induced  me 
to  spend  my  holiday  at  Abergavenny.  The  scenery  in,  many 
parts  of  Wales  and  the  West  of  England  is  well  known  to  be 
of  the  most  picturesque,  and  any  attempt  of  mine  to  describe 
it  would  fall  far  short  of  doing  it  justice.  My  host  was  most 
certainly  right  .in  his  brief  description  of  his  locality,  as 
enunciated  above,  for  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  perfect  natural  shelter,  has  a  remarkably  fine  flora, 
the  Pteridophyta,  being  specially  vigorous. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  my  host  suggested  that  I 
should  pay  a  visit  to  Coldbrook,  a  large  private  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  it  would  be  of  special  interest  to  me,  the 
gardens  being  in  the  charge  of  a  lady  gardener  from  Kew. 
Being  an  old  Kewite  myself,  I  needed  no  persuasion  to  visit 
Coldbrook,  and  very  soon  after  six  o’clock  the  next  morning  I 


presented  myself  at  the  gardens  and  asked  to  see  the  head 
gardener.  How  often.  I  have  had  to  answer  the  question,  “  Is 
the  lady  gardener  a  success  ?  ”  Of  course,  chivalry  has  always 
prompted  me  to  say  “Most  certainly,”  but  hitherto,  I  must 
confess,  I  was  not  certain  on  the  point.  I  am  glad  I  went  to 
Coldbrook,  for  I  found  that  my  hazardous  assertions  had  been 
quite  true. 

I  found  Miss  Newsham  busy  in  the  Muscat  house,  and  boldly 
introduced  myself  as  an  old  Kewite,  but  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  trepidation.  However,  the  hearty  grip,  of  the  hand 
with  which  I  was  greeted  at  once  dispelled  all  nervousness, 
and  I  felt  at  home.  “Icou  will  find  my  garden  very  untidy, 
for  we  send  all  our  produce  to'  market  now  the  family  are 
abroad,”  said  my  fair  conductor,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the 
kitchen  garden.  What  a  pity  every  gardener  has  not  so  great 
a  respect  for  tidiness,  for  the  garden  is  a  model  of  order ! 

The  kitchen  garden,  which  is  about  two  acres  in  extent,  is 
an  ideal  old-world  garden,  walled  in  with  high  walls,  well 
clothed  with  fruit  trees,  and  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south¬ 
west,  It  is  traversed  by  good  broad  walks,  which  are  spanned 


Narcissus  incomfarabilis  Princess  Mary.  (See  p.  770.) 


by  arches  supporting  luxuriant  climbers,  and  on  either  side  of 
tlie  walks  are  well  filled  herbaceous  borders. 

The  whole  garden  is  well  stocked,  but  the  old  fruit  trees 
appear  to  have  been  neglected  for  years.  However,  Miss 
Newsham  belongs  to  that  school  of  gardeners  who  recognise 
how  incumbent,  it  is  that  branches'  of  fruit  trees:  should  be 
thinly  disposed,  and  she  has,  therefore,  set  to  work  systemar 
tieally  to  rejuvenate  the  old  trees  by  the  gradual  elision  of  all 
crowded  and  unnecessary  growths.  It  is  only  experience, 
backed  by  business  acumen,  that  produces  the  results  already 
visible  from  this  bold  attempt  to  bring  back  the  trees  into 
a.  profitable  condition.  Too  many  gardeners  to-day  set.  to  work 
with  scarcely  any  theory  as  to  what  they  wish  to  bring  about, 
and  thus  reduce  themselves  to  mere  automatons  without 
brains.  Miss  Newsham  looks  much  farther  ahead  than  the 
mere  excision  of  the  offending  growths,  for  she  looks  on  prim¬ 
ings  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  good  fruit  culture,  and  recog¬ 
nises  it  as  a  means  whereby  she  may  obtain  a  limited  crop  of 
fruit  commensurate  with  proper  size  and  quality  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  fruits. 

While  admiring  the  well-stocked  borders  and  the  design  of 
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the  garden  I  thought  how  well  the  whole  fitted  in  with  Pope’s 
ideal :  “  Where  order  in  variety  we  see,  And  where,  though  all 
things  differ,  all  agree.”  Miss  Newsham,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  arrangement,  has  taken  well  to  heart  those  other  well- 
known  words  of  Pope:  “  He  wins  all  points  who  pleasingly 
confounds,  Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds.” 

The  Coldhrook  estate  is  an  extensive  one,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to'  find  amidst  such  beautiful  natural  surroundings  that  all 
artificial  ornamentation  is  used  most  abstemiously,  and  the 
whole  estate  is  free  from  the  incongruities  that  so  mar 
the  beauty  of  modem  arbori-horticulture.  The  dells  are  not 
mere  trenches  dug  out  by  man,  but  are  beautifully  timbered 
valleys,  with  a  gay  stream  running  through  them  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 


Nature.  The  timber  in  the  pleasure  ground  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  as  the  whole  ground  rises  rapidly  the  effect  is  most 
pleasing.  Eventually  the  pleasure  ground  dies  off  into  the 
open  mountain  side,  from  where  half-an-hour’s  climb  brings 
one  to  the  summit  of  the  Little  Skerrit.  I  saw  many  beautiful 
gardens  and  picturesque  landscapes  during  the  week,  but  none 
gave  the  amount  of  pleasure  experienced  in  the  visit  to  Cold- 
brook.  Kewite. 


Lilies  Figured  in  this  Issue. 

Lilium  Lowii. 

This  beautiful  Lily  is  also  a  slender-growing  species,  fre¬ 
quently  not  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  but  when  growing 


After  a  pleasant  stroll  round  the  gardens,  where  one  found 
much  to  admire  both  in  the  decorative  and  economic,  especially 
Roses  and  root  crops,  I  was  conducted  through  the  ranges  of 
well-built  and  well-filled  houses.  In  the  Muscat  houses  both 
bunches  and  berries  are  remarkably  fine,  many  of  them  being 
well  up  to  the  exhibition  standard  ;  the  Gros  Maroc  and  Black 
Hamburgh  are  also  in  splendid  condition. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive  and  well  cared  for ;  bub 
for  the  paths  and  bridges!  one  would  never  suspect  that  human 
hands  held  the  reins.  It  is  an  ideal  wild  garden.  In  one  of  his 
many  appreciations  of  gardening  Dean  Hole  calls  a.  garden  “  a 
place  for  reverend  admiration.”  Surely  it  was  such  a  one  as 
this  that  he  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  wrote  those  words, 
for  here  peace  reigned  supreme,  and  I  was  indeed  “  far  from  the 
madding  crowd.”  The  only  sound  was  the  busy  hum  of 


strongly  attaining  a.  height  of  2^  ft.,  and  bearing  from  one  to 
three  flowers,  the  latter  on  strong  growing  plants.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  out-of-door  culture.  The  flowers  are  widely 
funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  gradually  widening  upwards  from 
a  relatively  broad  base,  and  slightly  inflated  at  the  middle.  The 
flower  hangs  downwards,  so  that  its  outer  face  is  chiefly  seen, 
and  that  is  white,  with  a.  rosy-purple  band  along  the  back, 
sometimes  wholly  covered  with  this  hue,  and  sometimes  en¬ 
tirely  white.  The  inner  face  is  white  and  more  or  less  thickly 
spotted  with  purple,  the  spots  being  concentrated  towards  the 
base  of  the  perianth.  Amongst  individuals  that  turn  up  in 
importations,  the  spotting  on  the  interior  may  consist  of 
large  crimson  spots  more  or  less  amalgamated  in  continuous 
masses. 

The  interior  of  the  flower,  therefore,  is  by  far  the  most  hand- 
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some,  but,  unfortunately,  this  can  only  be  seen  on  turning  up 
the  flower  or  by  growing  the  plant  in  pots,  and  having  the 
flowers  a  little  above  the  eye.  The  leaves  are  usually  lanceo¬ 
late,  and  vary  from  twenty  to  forty  on  a  slender  stem,  so  that 
altogether  this  Lily  is  slender  and  graceful  in  habit.  A  fine 
bed  of  it  amongst  Rhododendrons  bloomed  in  the  open  air 
at  Kew  during  July  and  the  early  part  of  August.  It  is  a 
native  of  Upper  Burma-h,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  it 
is  so  hardy. 

Lilium  japonicum. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  great  doubt  as  to  what  is 
really  Lilium  japonicum.  At  the  same  time  we  have  been 
growing  a  Lily  under  the  name  of  L.  Krameri,  but,  according 
to  the  Ke-w  authorities,  this  is  the  true  L.  japonicum  of  Thun- 
berg.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  plant  will  recognise 
it  by  our  illustration.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  with  a 


The  inner  face  of  the  flower  is  oi  a  rich  orange-yellow,  spotted 
with  crimson  on  the  middle,  and  paler  towards  the  tips,  which 
after  a  time  become  clear  yellow  These  flowers  are  produced 
on  stems  varying  from  2£  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and,  as  the 
plant  blooms  very  regularly  and  freely  every  year,  a  fine  effect 
may  be  produced  by  it  in  the  early  days  of  July.  The  species 
is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Lilies  to  come  into  bloom  when  planted 
in  the  open  air. 

It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  quite  hardy  in  this  country. 
Like  most  other  Lilies,  it  likes  to  be  planted  amongst  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  so  that  the  ground  will  be  kept  shady  and  cool.  The 
specimen  from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared  was  given 
us  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  One  very  striking  feature  about  this  species  is  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  the  petals,  still  further  accentuated 
by  the  very  thick  midrib,  while  being  of  a  soft  and  spongy 
texture. 


Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  s  jjarwin  tulips  at  kush,  co.  Dublin. 


relatively  short  tube  and  widely-spreading,  obliquely  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  &f  a  soft  pink  colour.  The  leaves  are  also  rela¬ 
tively  broad,,  five  to  seven  nerved,  and  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  In 
this  form  of  L.  japonicum  the  stem  carries  one  to  three  flowers, 
possibly  more  in  the  case  of  very  strong  specimens,  but  other 
varieties  of  L.  japonicum  usually  bear  only  one  flower. 

In  the  open  air  it  blooms  during  July,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  fragrant.  The  stems  are  only  18  in.  to  24  in.  in  height, 
and  when  planted  amongst  other  -subjects,  such  as  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  for  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  cool,  cultivators 
should  select  a  bed  of  young  Rhododendrons  or  other  allied 
plants,  so  that  the  Lilies  will  not  be  overtopped  by  the  bushes, 
intended  merely  to  give  them  the  necessary  shade  for  the  sake 
of  the  foliage.  The  specimens  from  which  our  illustration  was 
prepared  were  given  us  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Colchester. 

Lilium  Hansoni. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  in  a  horizontal 
cluster,  or  almost  a  corymb,  and  in  very  strong  plants  this 
lengthens  somewhat,  so  as  to  form  a  shortly  pyramidal  raceme. 


Lilium  Superbum. 

When  the  plants  in  this  case  are  strong,  the  stems  run  up  to 
a  height  of  5  ft.  or  more,  and  produce  a  pyramidal  raceme, 
carrying  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers.  Our  illustration,  taken 
at  Kew,  shows  a  portion  of  a  raceme  which  was  taken  rather 
late  after  the  lower  flowers  had  dropped.  Nevertheless,  it 
shows  how  floriferous  this  species  may  be  when  grown  under 
suitable  conditions  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  The  flowers 
are  all  held  in  a  drooping  position,  -and  the  basal  portion  of 
the  perianth  is  golden-yellow,  more  or  less  spotted  with  purple 
near  the  base,  and  above  that  the  numerous  small  spots  are 
crimson  or  dark  claret,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  segments.  The  apical  third  of  the  segments  varies 
from  pale  orange-red  to  deep  red  or  crimson  without  spots. 

The  flowers  shown  in  our  illustration  had  the  upper  part  of 
the  segments  of  a-  rich  crimson-red,  being  an  unusually  dark 
variety.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  usually  succeeds  well  in  this  country  when  planted  where 
the  tops  will  be  fully  exposed  to  light,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  ground  is  shaded  and  kept  cool  by  Rhododendrons  or  other 
shrubs. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

August  I8th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE 

Laelia  Iona  Southgate  Variety. 

The  parentage  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  was  L.  pumila  x  tene- 
brO'Sa-  The  sepals  and  ovate  petals  are  of  a  rich  rose-purple. 
The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  rich  maroon-crimson,  the  colour  ex¬ 
tending  almost  to  the  base,  while  the  lamina  is  beautifully 
crisped,  and  the  tube  is  dark  purple.  The  bronzy  shade  usually 
seen  in  L,  tenebrosa  has  been  entirely  obscured  by  the  intensity 
of  the  crimson  of  this  fine  variety.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Gladiolus  Nymph. 

The  flowers  of  this  splendid  new  variety  are  of  large  size,  with 
broad,  imbricate  white  segments  and  a  six-rayed  purple  throat. 
In  the  early  stages  of  development  there  is  a  faint  yellow  tint 
on  the  lower  segment,  which  ultimately  disappears.  Award 
of  Merit  to  W.  C.  Bull,  Esq.,  Rathlin,  Ramsgate. 

Gladiolus  Lady  Muriel  Digby. 

The  flowers  in  this  instance  are  primrose-yellow,  with  a 
deeper  tint  in  the  throat,  and  a.  crimson  blotch  there.  They 
are  produced  in  a  large  and  bold  spike.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langpprt,  Somerset. 

Tamarix  odessana. 

The  above  Tamarisk  is  notable  for  the  pale  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  panicles  terminating  the  shoots 
and  branches,  and  are  of  a  very  pale  pink,  fading  almost  to 
white.  Each  individual  tiny  flower  is  almost  globular.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt. 

Begonia  Bavaria. 

The  leaves  of  this  dwarf,  tuberous-rooted  variety  are  half 
heart-shaped,  small,  and  densely  arranged  on  short  stems.  The 
flowers  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  John  Heal,  but  are 
bright  carmine,  and  carried  well  above  the  foliage.  For  this 
latter  reason  the  variety  is  well  adapted  for  bedding  puiposes, 
and  has  been  used  in  this  country  with  very  fine  effect.  Award 
of  Merit  to  Herr  Wm.  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE 

Peach  Peregrine. 

The  fruits  of  this  new  Peach  are  of  Large  size1,  deep  red  on 
one  side  and  at  the  base,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  finely 
stippled  with  red.  The  flesh  is  very  juicy  and  of  good  flavour. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 
Herts. 

Runner  Bean  Hackwood  Success. 

The  pods  of  this  variety  are  9  in.  to  12  in.  long,  straight, 
pale  green,  and  very  succulent.  The  variety  is  also  a  great 
bearer.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Lord 
Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke. 


Timber  Exhibits  of  Ceylon.-— Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  the  Colombo 
Forest  Department,  is  taking  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the 
designing  and  execution  of  the  timber  exhibits  entrusted  to  him, 
and  from  what  we  hear,  some  of  them  should  be  exceptionally 
handsome.  An  ebony  pedestal,  15  ft.  high,  on  a  series  of  steps, 
with  panel,  showing  some  of  the  choicest  woods,  the  whole  series 
lighted  at  night  with  electric  light  at  the  top  should  make 
a  striking  show.  Then  a  whole  series  of  samples  of  the  timbers 
are  to  be  presented  as  “  books,”  with  the  scientific  name  and 
other  particulars  carved  on  the  backs,  and  these  books  are  to  be 
presented  in  an  ornamental  frame  of  flowered  satinwood,  one  of 
our  most  attractive,  though  now  unfortunately  a  comparatively 
rare,  timber  in  Ceylon. 


Law  Notes. 


Local  Rating  Appeal. 

Messrs.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited,  florists,  of  Inglescombe, 
were  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  on  an  assumed  annual  value  of 
£369  10s.  lid.  From  this  rating  they  appealed  to  the  Union 
Assessment  Committee,  but  the  committee  refused  to  alter 
the  figure.  Notice  of  appeal  to  the  County  Quarter  Sessions 
was  then  given. 

Before  the  hearing  came  on  it  was  arranged  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Slade  (Protheroe  and  Morris), 
of  London,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Howes  (Geo.  Nichols,  Howes,  Young, 
Alder  and  Coi.),  of  Bristol,  as  arbitrators,  on  behalf  of  the 
appellant  company,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Castle  (Castle  and  Castle), 
of  London,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Spackman,  of  Bath,  as  arbitrators 
on  behalf  of  the  Union  Assessment  Committee.  These  gen- 


Tulip  Joost  van  Vondkl.  (See  p.  770.' 


tinmen  could  not  agree,  but  appointed  Mr.  John  Alderson 
Foote,  K.C.,  as  umpire.  Mr.  Castle  valued  the  property  for 
rating  purposes  at  £636,  Mr.  Foote  held  several  sittings  and 
visited  the  property,  and  his  award  has  just  been  published. 
Mr.  Foote  fixes  by  his  award  the  ratable  value  of  thei  property 
at  £258  19s.  per  annum.  He  also  awards  that  his  fee  of 
£94  14s.  and  also  the  costs  of  the  reference  be  paid  by  the 
Union  Assessment  Committee'. 

The  case  is  of  considerable  importance  to  nurserymen  and 
owners  of  horticultural  buildings,  because  the  umpire  decided 
that  the  cost,  or  assumed  cost,  of  the  buildings  could  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  rating  purposes',  but  that  the  only 
question  was  what  rent  such  buildings'  would  fetch.  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams  was  the  solicitor  for  the  Union  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Messrs.  Stone,  King,  Stone  and  Thomas  repre¬ 
sented  Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited. — The  “  Bath  Herald.” 
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MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Who  loves  not  Autumn’s  joyous  round,  when  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  abound  T — Montgomery. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in,  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following-  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18  — CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25.— JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

M,ay  23-— Coloured  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA 
GRISEBACHII  and  A  GROUP  OF  ALO 
CASIAS. 

xT««y30-~ Ccdoured  Plate  of  DENDROBIUM 
NOBILE  ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n. 

nobilius. 

June  6.— Monochrome  plate  of  CALADIUMS. 

20.— Monochrome  Plate  of  ZENOBIA 
SPECIOSA  PULVERULENTA. 

a A',  Coloured  Plate  of  APHELANDRA 

aurantiaca  roezlii. 

ammL11,  ~  Monochrome  Plate  of  the 

AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  PLANT. 

HP^lB^i-_Colouretl  Plate  of  boronia 
heterophylla. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present  a 
Coloured  Plate  of  SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

Plat^T  ,3^ we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 
Plate  of  KELWAYS  NEW  GLADIOLI. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Bulbs  of  the  Olden  Time. 

We  often  refer  with  pride  to  our*  collec¬ 
tions  of  garden,  plants,  often  speaking  of 
them  as  il  they  were  quite  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,;  and  continue  at  intervals  to  speak 
of  the  difficulties  of  cultivating  certain 
kinds.  In  many  cases  the  plants'  to  which 
we  refer  have  been  grown  successfully  in  this 
country  by  gardeners  of  the  olden  time.  We 
look  upon  them  as  old-fashioned,  and  smile 
at  the  quaint  language  they  use  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  their  favourites,  but  their  favourites 
in  many  cases  are  ours,  and  wei  must  confess 
that  in  the  case  of  hardy  plants  we  do  not 
seem  to  garden  much  more  successfully  in 
these  days  than  did  our  forefathers.  They 
give  evidence  of  this  both  by  their  writings 
and  illustrations,  so  that  we  cannot  but  admit 
the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  as  nothing 
■which  they  .say  seems  exaggerated,  except 
where  their  knowledge  may  be  actually  at 
fault.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
London  was  London  then,  though  it  was  a 
very  small  town  by  comparison  with  its  di¬ 
mensions  to-day.  Infinitely  fewer  fires  were 
burning  then,  and  comparatively  little 
smoke  could  have  contaminated  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  smoke  was  probably  mostly 
of  wood  instead  of  coal. 

On  this  occasion  we  shall  refer  to  some  of 
the  bulbs  cultivated  by  Mr.  John  Gerard,  who 
wrote  and  sent  out  his  “  Herbal  ”  from  his 
house  in  Holbom,  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
dated  December  1st,  1597,  or  just  306  years 
ago.  His  own  garden  must,  have  been  well 
stocked,  but,  ha  did  not  limit  his  writings  to 
his  own  collection,  as  he  frequently  referred 
to  other  enthusiastic  collectors  and  culti¬ 
vators  of  his  own,  day. 

It  is  evident  that  several  of  the  European 
Lilies  were  very  extensively  cultivated  on 
the  borders  of  London  in  those  far-off  times. 
The  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  is,  first  in  order  dealt 
with  in  his  book.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  well  at  home,  even  in  these  early 
times,  for  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  English 


White  Lily,  and  no  doubt  grew  in  the  cottage 
and  villa  gardens  in  those  days  just  as  it  is 
frequently  finest  in  the  cottage  gardens  at 
the  present  day,  in  spite  of  all  our  supposed 
advances  in  the  matter  of  cultivation.  We 
suspect,  the  cottagers  plant  the  bulbs  and  let 
them  alone.  Gerard  also  had  a  finer*  form, 
which  he  termed  the  White  Lily  of  Con¬ 
stantinople!,  but  liisi  illustration,  shows  it  to 
be  the  same  species. 

The  next  he  mentions  is  the  Gold-red  Lily, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  was  L.  croeeum.  It. 
seemed  to  vary  in  colour,  for  he  figures  one 
named  the  Red  Lily,  which  bore  as  many  as 
sixty  flowers  on  well-grown  plants,  and  was 
evidently  merely  a  variety  of  L.  croeeum. 

The  red  bulb-bearing  Lily  was  evidently 
L.  bulbiferum,  a  species  of  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion,  not  so  common  at  the  present  day  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  gardens.  The  great  moun¬ 
tain  Lily  and  the  small  mountain  Lily  were 
varieties  of  L.  Marta.gon,  which  seemed  to 
vary  to  a  'considerable  extent  in  those  days  in 
the  matter  of  colour,  size  of  flowers,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  plants.  As  many  as  four 
forms  of  Lilies  are  figured  under  different 
names,  some  of  them  being  named  the  Red 
Lily  of  Constantinople.  All  of  these  were 
evidently  L.  chalcedonicum. 

The  red  narrow-leaved  Lily,  judging  from 
the  illustration  alone,  was  evidently  L.  pom¬ 
pom  urn.  He  also  had  twoi  figure®  of  L.  py- 
renaicum,  under  the  name  of  the  yellow 
mountain  Lily  and  the  yellow  mountain 
Lily,  with  spotted  flowers.  In  our  experience 
the  spotted  form  of  the  Pyrenean  Lily  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  in  British  gardens 
including  those  of  the  cottager,  the  country 
farmer,  and  even  those  of  the  villas  on  the 
outskirts  of  London.  Gerard  was  at  fault, 
however,  in  speaking  of  the  Persian  Lily,  as 
he  figured  a,  plant  that  was  evidently  a  Fri- 
tillaria.  We  do  not  propose  to  find  fault 
Avith  him,  as1  several  plants  are  sometimes 
placed  under  Frith  lari  a,  and  sometimes  under 
Lilium. 

Hyacinths  were  also  grown  in  those  far- 
off  times,  and  probably  as  much  cherished  by 
their  cultivators  as  at  any  other  period.  We 
have  on,  former  occasions  referred  to  the 
Hyacinths  cultivated  in  those  early  days,  so 
that  we  need  not  again  revert  to  them  on 
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tliis  occasion.  The  same  may  be.  said  of  Tulips,  which  were 
favourite  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  the  florist  and  private 
grower  in  those  days,  and  as  much  cherished  then  as  at  any 
other  period,  except  when,  the  Tulip  mania,  raged,  which  we 
do  not  look  upon  as  mere  pleasure  in  connection  with  a  simple, 
flower,  but  as  a  species  of  gambling.  The  number  of  Tulips, 
we  must  admit,  has  very  much  increased  in  modern  times  by 
comparison,  with  those  of  300  years  ago.  W e  are  not,  surprised 
that  this,  should  be  so,  seeing  that  their  head-quarters  are  in 
Asia,  and  the  facilities  for  collecting  there  are  much  greater 
than,  in  Gerard’s  time.  In,  a  wild  state,  it  may  be  remarked 
that-  Tulips  frequently  become  so  crowded  that  they  do  not 
flower  freely,  if  a,t  all,  so  that  their  presence  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked,  except  by  a,n  expert. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  several  other  species  of  allied 
form  were  cultivated  in,  English  gardens  in  those  early  times. 
Ornithogalum  nutans,  with  its  satiny  green,  and  white  flowers 
and  great  seed-pods,  ,  was  as,  much  admired  in  those  days  as  it 
is  to-day,  and  was  knovm  as  the  Neapolitan,  Star  Flower. 
Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  being  grown  in  the  choice  gardens  of 
the  South.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
dwarf er-growing  specie®,  but,  becomes  rather  an  annoying  weed 
in  sandy  soils,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  seed  which  it 
scatters  about.  In  places  where  it,  can  be  naturalised,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  small  amount  of  attention  it  re¬ 
quire®  to  become  established,  for  the  flowers  are  very  durable 
in  water,  and  can  be  cut  with  long  stalks. 

We  should  not,  have  suspected  that  0.  araibioum  would  have 
been,  cultivated  so  long  ago,,  seeing  that  it  is  not  particularly 
widely  distributed  in  gardens  a,t  the  present  day.  Gerard 
spoke  of  it  under  the,  name  of  the  great  Arabic  Star  Flower, 
and  both  hi®  description  and  illustration  showed  it-  to  be  the 
species  we  have  just  named.  He  said  it  was  fair  and  tender, 
flowering  in  May,  and  we  may  remark  that,  it  is  chiefly  grown 
a®  a  greenhouse  bulb  at,  the  present  day. 

The  common  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet  was  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Deg’s  Tooth  or  Deins-caninus.  It  also  had  a  white 
variety,  which  he  termed  the  White  Dog’s  Tooth.  He  de¬ 
scribed  where  they  were  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  they  grew  in  choice  gardens  in  this  country. 
Evidently  the  large  American  specie®  were  quite  unknown  in 
those  times,  otherwise  we  should  have  liked  to  have  known 
with  what  success  they  could  be  grown  in  England  then. 

In  those  days  the  Crocuses  were  familiarly  known  as  Saffron, 
and  Gerard  said  that  the  best-known  Saffron  grew  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  in  Cambridge  and  Saffron  Walden.  We  are  not-  sure 
whether  the  author  was  speaking  of  them  as  growing  in  a.  state 
of  nature  amongst  the  com,  but  if  so  the  Saffron  must  have 
been  extensively  grown,  even  before  that  time,  and  afterward® 
neglected.  The  species  chiefly  grown  for  this  purpose  was 
Crocus  sativus,  a,  large  purple-flowered  species  which  blooms 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  still  regarded  as  a,  British  plant,  having 
gained  a  footing  in  those  districts,  no  doubti  owing  to  previous 
cultivation,  and  Saffron  Walden  takes  its  name  from  this  fact. 

In  those  days  they  had  single  and  double  Crocuses,  and 
figures  are  given  of  thirteen  of  them,  though  only  eight  are 
described.  The  author  evidently  got  weary  of  finding  distinc¬ 
tions  between  them,  as  the  distinctions  were  so  very  minute, 
and  in  some  cases  species  and  varieties  are  very  similar  in 
colour,  yet  sometimes  differ  in  structure.  F or  further  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  species  of  Saffron  he  referred  loveis  of 
them  to  the  gardens  and  books  of  the  florists  “  who  are  only  the 
preservers  and  admirers  of  those  varieties  not  sought  after  foi 
any  use  but  delight.”  From  this  remark  it  is  evident  that 
plants  in  those  days  were  first  of  all  regarded  for  their  economic 
properties  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  ;  secondly,  for  their 
medicinal  use®  ;  and  thirdly,  as.  mere  garden  ornaments. 

In  reading  his  book,  however,  one  is  liable  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  plants  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
medicinal  properties.  Every  plant  in  those  days  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  some  medicinal  value,  and  their  properties  were 
carefully  described,  though  we  are  uncertain  as  to  how  they 
obtained  their  information.  We  rather  suspect  there  had  been 
a  or  eat  amount  of  unscientific  experiment,  and  not  a  little 


imagination.  Some  of  the  plants  mentioned,  of  course,  contain 
the  properties  ascribed  to  them,  but  these  were  few  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  that  have  now  been  proved  to  possess 
no  medicinal  value. 

Gerard  also  figured  what  he  considered  fourteen  distinct 
species  of  Colchicum  under  the  name  of  Meadow  Saffrons,  or 
Colchicum,  and  remarked  that  London  gardens  possessed  most 
of  them.  Judging  from  the  illustrations  alone,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  many  of  the  species  should  have  been  cultivated 
about  London  in  those  remote  times. 


New  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Not  all  of  the  Daffodils  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  on  this 
occasion  can  be  described  as  new  for  the  past  year,  as  some  of 


Lilium  Lowii  :  Flowers  white,  and  spotted  inside, 
(See  p.  772.) 


them  have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  longer  period,  but,  all  of 
tliena.  mark  improvements  that  have  been  ©fleeted  amongst  the 
trumpet  Daffodils  within  recent  times,  while  some  of  them  are 
quite  new. 

During  the  past  sjiring  we  were  able  to  get  some  flowers  of 
several  grand  forms  then  flowering  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs, 
Barr  and  Sons  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  These  we  shall  refer 
to  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  numbered  on  our 
coloured  plate. 

Mme.  Plemp  has  somewhat:  twisted  white  perianth  segments, 
and  a  golden  yellow  trumpet  of  wonderful  length  and  substance. 
It  is  also  a  strong  grower,  and  holds  its  head  up  boldly  when 
planted  in  the  open,  a  feature  not  always  possessed  by  some 
Daffodils  that  are  otherwise  fine.  It  attains  a  height  of  16in., 
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which  may  be  reckoned  of  moderate  height  even  for  a  Daffodil 
of  this  size  and  vigour.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  cultivation 
in  beds. 

The  most  sensational  Daffodil  of  the  past  season  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Peter  Ban-,  which,  like  its  namesake,  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  king  of  the  Daffodils.  The  flower  might  be 
described  as  of  the  same  type  as  Mme.  de  Graaff,  but  is  much 
larger  and  finer,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  in  our 
illustration.  The  flower  is  in  every  way  finely  formed,  symmet¬ 
rical,  of  great  substance  and  furnished  with  pure  white 
perianth  segments.  Tire  trumpet  itself  is  of  great  length, 
widely  expanded  at  the  mouth  and  frilled,  thousrh  very  shal¬ 
lowly-divided.  When  the  flower  first,  expands  this  trumpet  is 
of  the  palest.  lemon,  but  after  a  time  it  passes  off  almost  to 
pure  white.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  constitution,  furnished 
with  dark  glaucous  green  foliage  of  great  substance  and  tex¬ 
ture,  while  the  bulbs  flower  verv  freely  and  regularly.  We  hone 
it  multiplies  itself  freely  by  offsets,  so  that  it  will  soon  find  its 
way  in  cultivation.  It  made  its  debut  in  public  last  year, 
when  it  was  honoured  with  a  First-class 'Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  similar  award  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  last  April. 

The  next  variety  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  Lord  Roberts, 
which  was  first  brought  before  the  public  in  1901  as  a  new 
trumpet  Daffodil.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Ban-  at  their 
nurseries,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving  first-class  certifi¬ 
cates  when  presented  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society,  and  the  Cornwall 
Daffodil  Society  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  The  flowers  are 
of  great  size,  with  broad  and  massive  perianth  segments  of  a 
fine  golden  yellow.  The  trumpet  is  also  of  the  same  hue,  and 
of  great  length  and  substance.  The  stems  are  taller  than  in 
the  case  of  Mme.  Plemp,  as  it  reaches  a  height  of  close  upon 
2  ft,  when  the  spring  is  favourable  to  its  best  development, 
.and  flowers  freely  and  regularly  every  year  when  placed  under 
favourable  conditions  to  vigorous  growth  and  planted  with 
room  for  increase. 

Mme.  de  Graaff  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  new,  but  we 
reproduce  it  on  account  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  for  the  sake 
of  contrast  with  the  new  claimant  to  distinction  above  men¬ 
tioned — namely,  Peter  Barr.  For  some  time  past  Mme.  de 
Graaff  has  maintained  the  position  of  queen  of  the  white 
trumpet  Daffodils,  and  though  already  of  some  years’  standing, 
we  feel  sure  that  it  will  for  many  years  to  come  hold  its  claim 
upon  the  public  as  a  Daffodil  worthy  of  the  first  place  for  atten¬ 
tion  in  gardens.  The  perianth  segments  are  pure  white,  but 
the  beautiful  trumpet  is  a  pale  primrose  tint  at  first  expan¬ 
sion,  but  it  soon  fades  away  almost  to  white,  so  that  the  variety 
lays  good  claim  to  be  spoken  of  as  a.  white  Daffodil.  The 
trumpet  is  of  great  length,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  also  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth,  forming  a  beautiful  rim 
that  is  very  shallowly  cut.  For  some  years  past  we  have  ob¬ 
served  this  variety  as  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  we  can 
testify  to  its  being  of  vigorous  growth,  but.  then  we  also  re¬ 
member  that  it  has  had  every  opportunity  by  being  lifted 
annually,  so  that  when  replanted  every  bulb  should  have  its 
full  complement  of  space. 

The  lovely  variety  Cygnet  also  takes  first,  rank  amongst  new 
Daffodils  on  account  of  its  chaste  and  beautiful  colours,  as  well 
as  the  large  and  finely-formed  flowers.  The  perianth  segments 
are  broad,  pure  white,  and  slightly  twisted,  which  we  consider 
serves  to  take  off  the  formality  of  the  large  massive  flowers. 
The  trumpet  itself  is  of  great  length,  soft  canary-yellow,  and 
beautifully  revolute  at  the  margins,  which  adds  to  its  elegant 
appearance.  It  was  honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit  when 
brought  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  and 
received  a  similar  honour  when  presented  a.t  the  exhibition  of 
the  Midland  Daffodil  Society  at  Birmingham  in  April  last. 

The  variety  Monarch,  which  is  No.  6  in  our  plate,  is  a 
trumpet  Daffodil  belonging  to  quite  a  different  strain,  being 
related,  in  fact,  to  Emperor,  rather  than  to  the  Mme.  de 

raaff  type.  Both  perianth  and  segments  are  of  large  size, 
good  substance,  well  formed,  and  of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  The 


variety  is  a  strong  grower,  reaching  a  height  of  20in.,  while 
the  foliage  is  also  characteristic  of  great  vigour  and  strong- 
growing  habit.  All  of  the  above  trumpet  Daffodils  are  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  and  we  hope  they  will  very  soon  find  their 
way  into  every  private  collection. 


A  Note  on  Autumn  Crocuses. 


I  have  just  been  making  (August  1st)  some  small  plantings 
of  the  charming  autumn-flowering  Crocus  species.  In  the  light 
soil  of  my  garden  they  thrive  well,  and  throughout,  the  late 
autumn  light  up  the  edges  of  my  herbaceous  borders  at  a 
time  when  there  is  not.  much  beyond  Starworts  and  Torch 
Lilies  to  be  seen. 


One  of  my  greatest  favourites  is  the  pure  white  C.  hadria- 
ticus,  a  dainty  little  gem  of  great  beauty.  I  am  also  very 


Lilium/ Hansoni  •  Flowers  orange  yellow,  and  spotted. 

(See  p.  773.) 


fond  of  the  bright  purple  C.  iridiflorus  ;  C.  pulchellus,  lavender 
blue,  with  a  yellow  throat  and  white  anthers,  a  rather  un¬ 
common  species,  which  came  to  me  from  a  Dutch  nursery  ;  and 
C.  asturicus  azureus,  and  the  several  varieties,  atropurpureus 
and  pallidus.  If  only  one  kind  were  grown,  C.  speciosus  is  the 
one  I  should  choose,  as.  it  is  showy  and  very  hardy.  C.  longi- 
florus,  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy-lilac,  C.  Salzmanni,  dull  lilac,  and 
C.  zonatus,  reddish-lilac,  with  a  golden  base,  are  all  free  flower¬ 
ing  and  easy  to  grow.  Their  flowers  are  apt  to  be  sadly 
damaged  by  heavy  rains,  and  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  carpet 
the  bulbs  with  some  small-growing  rock  plant.  The  two  plants 
which  I  find  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  Hutchinsia 
alpina.  and  the  small  Liverwort-lea.ved  Toadflax,  Linaria  hepa- 
ticaefolia.  Both  are  free  carpeters,  and  are  not  much  harmed 
with  being  overtopped  by  the  Crocus  leaves  for  a  time.  The 
Linaria  barely  grows  l-  in.  in  height,  and  is.  most  profuse  flower¬ 
ing.  It  forms  an  exquisite  groundwork  to  the  Crocus  flowers, 
as  also  does  the  cool  green  of  the  neat  Hutchinsia  foliage. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 
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New  Bulb  Catalogues. 

The  new  bulb  catalogues  are  now  coming  in  fast,  and  each 
is  well  packed  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  for  the  garden. 
The  numerous  illustrations  should  enable  gardeners  and 
amateurs  to  select  many  of  the  best  things  to  be  had  in  the 
way  of  bulbs.  Though  the  species  of  Tulips  may  be  old,  and 
their  date  of  introduction  to  this  country  antiquated,  the  re>- 
commencement  of  growth  by  bulbs  in  spring  is  always  a  cheer¬ 
ful  sign  of  the  return  of  spring  and  the  near  approach  of 
summer.  It  behoves  every  gardener  to  be  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  if  he  wishes  his  garden  to  appear  in:  the  finest  form  when 
spring  comes.  Wei  can  only  note  a  few  of  the  good  catalogues 
which  are  now  on  our  table,  but  wish  we  had  more 
space  to  speak  of  them. 

The  bulb  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Sut  ton  and  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  appears  between  covers  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
Dutch  picture,  and  with  flowers  in  colours,  of  Irises, 
Narcissus,  and  Tulips.  Tire  illustrations  are  more 
numerous  than  ever,  Hyacinths,  Roman  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  and  Daffodils  being  represented  in  a  great 
variety  of  form,  and  as  grown  in  different  receptacles 
for  the  adornment  of  houses,  conservatories,  and  open 
garden.  There  are  also  beautiful  illustrations  of  Lilies, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  Freesias,  Irises,  Ixias,  Lachemalias, 
Chionodoxas,  etc.  Beds  on  lawns  surrounding  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  are  also  well  represented.  A  new  feature  of 
this  edition  is  an  eight-page  essay  on  bulbs,  which  has 
been  printed  and  inserted  in.  the  front  of  the  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

London,  sent  us  two  catalogues,  one  of  which  is  their 
Gold  Medal  Daffodils.  On  turning  to  pages  11  to  14, 
wei  find  an  enormous  number  of  new  varieties  raised 
by  themselves  and  others  recorded  and  described.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  of  Messrs.  Barr’s  own  raising, 
including  some  magnificent  varieties  which  received 
First-class  Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit  during  the 
past  and  present  years.  Full-page  illustrations  are 
also  given  of  the  magnificent  new  white  trumpet  Daf¬ 
fodil  Peter  Barr,  also  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lucifer,  and 
others.  Practical  notes  on  culture  are  given  on  pages 
3  to  5  of  this  catalogue,  and  also  on  page  1  of  the 
General  Bulb'  Catalogue.  Good  pictures  are  also  given 
in  this  catalogue,  including  a  full-page  illustration  of 
Butterfly  or  Mariposa.  Tulips  ('Caloohortii,  while  many 
Irises,  Frit  ill  arias,  Lilies,  and  other  bulbs  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  smaller  illustrations. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holbom, 

London,  send  out.  a  very  useful  catalogue  in  stiff  white 
pages,  including  many  pictures  of  their  bulbs  grown 
in  different,  parts,  and  also  in  pots.  Several  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Anemones,  and  Cooa.de  Ranun¬ 
culus  are  represented  by  coloured  illustrations,  and  re¬ 
productions  of  photographs  of  Daffodils,  Irises,  Lilies, 

Gladioli  and  other  things  are  veiy  numerous. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 

London,  send  out.  a  very  useful  catalogue  in  stiff  white 
covers,  ornamented  with  an.  artistic  picture  of  Lilium 
Henryi  and  Typlia  angustifolia.  They  have  also  some 
pictures  of  plantations  of  bulbs  at  their  Feltham  Nurseries. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Gladioli,  and  Lilies  are  also  well  executed,  and  give 
the  pages  of  the  catalogue  a  bright  appearance.  One  picture 
shows  a  group  of  retarded  Lilies.. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  send  out 
a  catalogue  in  stiff  covers,  ornamented  with  blue  margins  and 
the  names  printed  in  with  gold  and.  blue  lettering.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
including  well-executed  pictures  of  different  varieties  of 
Hyacinth,  also  Tulip®  of  various  strains,  single  and  double, 
together  with  Daffodils,  Lilies,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tuberose,  and 
other  bulbs.  Pictures  are  also  given  of  their  strains  of  Be¬ 
gonias  and  Gloxinia®.  Cultural  details  and  descriptions  are 
also  given  with  each  different  subject. 


Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  have  also  greatly  improved  their  catalogue 
by  the  inclusion,  of  some  well-executed  pictures  of  Tulips  at 
Phillips  Park,  Manchester,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Crown  Imperial.  Several  good  illustrations  are 
also  given,,  representing  those  plants  and  flowers  that  are 
usually  forced  in  spring  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
and  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  send 
out  a  well-filled  catalogue  of  bulbs,  including  some  other  sub¬ 
jects  that,  are  used  for  forcing,  as  well  as  subjects  that  are  now 
in  season  for  planting.  They  also  include  a  full-page'  coloured 


illustration  of  a  Tulip  farm  in  Holland,  with  its  characteristic 
windmill  canals,  Pollarded  Willows,  and  regularly  set  out  beds 
of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  on  land’  as  flat  as  a  dining-table. 

Messrs.  Dickson’s,  Limited,  Chester,  send  out  an  excellent 
catalogue  of  all  the  popular  flowers  used  for  spring  bedding 
a®  well  a, si  indoor  decoration.  The  catalogue  is  supplied  with 
a  general  index,  and  also  detailed  index  of  Narcissus,,  the  latter 
being  accomplished  t.oi  meet  a  very  general  desire  of  their 
customers  to  facilitate  ascertaining  what  varieties  they  cata¬ 
logue.  The  catalogue  is  adorned  with  some  pictures  of  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Hyacinths  on  the  grass,  named  Daffodils,  and  various 
other  popular  and  useful  subjects  which  almost,  every  garden 
requires. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  florists  to  H.M.  the  King, 
also  give  a,  picture  of  this  flat  country  with  the  canal  alongside 
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the  beds  of  Tulips.,  showing  one  to  be  almost  on  exactly  the 
same  level  as  the  other,  and  perfectly  flat.  The  sandy  soil, 
rendered  black  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  subsoil,  affords  just  the  conditions  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  bulbs  which  Messrs.  Dobbie  here  record  and 
describe.  The  catalogue  also  contains  a  long  list  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  also  Pansies,  Violets,  Roses  and 
Gooseberries,  all  of  which  are  described. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  issue 
theh  bulb  catalogue',  “  Holland  in  Ireland,”  ornamented  with 
Daffodils  in  colours  on  the  cover.  The  interior  also,  contains1 
several  illustrations  of  their  Daffodil  grounds,  at  Rush,  co. 
Dublin,  in  which  the  sandy  soil  appears  to  be  as  flat  as  in. 
Holland,  or  nearly  so.  They  have  veiy  extensive  cultures  of 
bulbs  in  Ireland,  including  Daffodils  and  Tulips  in  great 
variety.  They  also  represent  their  Daffodil  and  Tulip  drying 
houses  at  Rush,  with  several  other  beautiful  pictures. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  also,  issue  a 
catalogue  of  bulbs,  Strawberries,  and  small  fruits.  All  the 
different  kinds  and  varieties  of  a  kind  are  separately  described 
in  their  lists. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Limited,  the  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield,  issue  a.  catalogue  of  bulbs, 
including  lists  of  all  the  most  popular  things  in  cultivation, 
illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts  of  Lilies,  Anemones,  Mont- 
bretias!,  Grape  and  Feathered  Hyacinths,  etc.  Several  other 
subjects  are  also  included  an  this  catalogue* 

Mr.  David  W.  Thompson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
issue  a  catalogue  in  dark  blue  covers,  with  the  title  and 
address  in.  silver  and  gold,  and  some  flowers  in  gold  printing. 
'Hie  interior  is  brightened  with  some  fine  pictures  of  Princes 
Street  Gardens.,  adorned  with  Tulips  in  bloom,  which  he  sup¬ 
plied.  He.  also  has  very  large  pictures  of  various  papular 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Spanish  Irises,  Anemones,  Lilies 
and  Gannas. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Limited,  the  Nurseries,  York, 
also  is$ue  a  bulb  catalogue,  having  a,  full-page  illustration  of 
Colchicum  speciosum  album,  also  Anemones,  Irises,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  other  subjects.  They  have  also  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  Daffodils  on  the  outside  cover. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Balantynei,  Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Es¬ 
tablishment,  Carlisle,  have  some  good  illustrations  of  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Irises:,  and  other,  subjects  in  their  Bulb 
Catalogue. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 
issue  .a  Bulb  Catalogue  in  which  they  describe:  long  lists  of  the 
various  popular  flowers  used  for  spring  work,  and  have  some 
good  illustrations  of  Daffodils.,  Lilies,  Tulips,  Spanish  Irises, 
and  other  subjects. 


Fruit  in  East  Anglia. — The  fruit  crop  has  in  large  measure 
proved  a  failure  in  East  Anglia.  Plums  which  in  other  years 
have  gone  begging  at  half-a-crown_a  bushel  are  now  fetching 
£1,  so  scarce  are  they.  Even  when  the  crop  was  better,  the  wind 
has  brought  down  the  fruit.  One  large  owner  of  fruit  orchards 
reports  that  jam  makers,  despairing  of  securing  fruit,  are  buy¬ 
ing  all  the  Rhubarb  they  can. 

Itea  ilicii'Olia,  Oliver.- — This  is  a  recently-introduced  plant 
which  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  under  cultivation  in  the 
Himalayan  section  of  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew.  It  differs 
widely  from  the  more  familiar  I.  virginica,  being  evergreen,  and 
of  a  less  erect  habit.  An  evergreen  shrub,  which  may  possibly 
prove  hardy,  of  slender,  somewhat  straggling  habit,  leaves 
broadly  elliptic,  2^-31  in.  long,  lf-2  in.  broad,  coriaceous,  spinu- 
lously  sinuated,  like  those  of  the  common  Holly,  light  green, 
racemes  terminal  solitary,  5-6  in.  long,  densely  flowered  on 
a  short  peduncle.  Flowers  white,  appearing  greenish  white 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  calyx,  which  is  campanulate,  of 
five  acute  deltoid  lobes.  Petals  small,  lanceolate,  erect,  en¬ 
closing  the  subulate  stamens,  which  are  of  a  similar  length. 
Although  the  flowers  are  not  very  conspicuous,  yet  the  general 
habit  of  the  plant,  with  its  shining  Holly  like  leaves,  should, 
if  it  prove  hardy  and  floriferous,  be  a  useful  addition  to  our 
flowering  shrubs.  Ichang,  China. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  1st. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
exhibits  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  which  held  its  annual 
show  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as 
last  year.  There  were  several  large  exhibits  of  Dahlias  not  for 
competition,  but  only  new  plants  were  brought  up  for  the 
various  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  good- 
sized  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleya  crispa  and 
Cypripediums.  They  had  a  fine  spike  of  Coelogyne  massangeana 


Lilium  superbum  ;  Flowers  orange  and  crimson  red, 
SPOTTED  ON  THE  LOWER  HALF.  (Seep.  773.) 


and  Vanda  tricolor,  the  Glen  variety.  The  Cypripediums  repre¬ 
sented  a  considerable  number  of  types,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  C.  lebaudyanum.  The  group  was  set  up  with 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Cattleyas  and  Laeliocattleyas,  including  Lc.  Martinetti,  Lc. 
bletchlevensis,  and  Cattleya  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitely.  They  also  had 
several  Miltonias,  but  the  most  striking  plant,  and  that  which 
excited  the  most  attraction  from  visitors  was  Coryanthes  Cobbii, 
which  is  believed  to  he  new,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  Kew  for  deter¬ 
mination.  All  parts  of  the  flowers  were  pale  in  colour,  but  the 
most  interesting  part  of  it  was  the  bucket-like  portion  of  the 
lip,  which  was  soft  clear  yellow,  while  the  cap  near  the  base 
of  the  claw  was  amber  in  colour.  Interesting  also  was  a  new 
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Cattleya  named  C.  Exquisit-a,  with  white- flowers  and  a  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hybrid  and  other  Orchids.  Very  fine  was  Brasso- 
cattleya  gigas  digbyana.  Other  striking  things  were  Cattleya 
Germania,  Laeliocattleya  gottoiana,  Lc.  Admiral  Dewey,  Lc. 
Issy,  and  Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild,  all  of  which  were  very 
striking  flowers  of  their  kind  and  in  fine  condition.  The  group 
was  small,  but  very  choice,  and  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N. ,  exhibited  two 
Cattleyas,  of  which  the  most  interesting  was  C.  Tankervillae, 
with  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  a  purple  lip. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  number  of  new  Vines  from  China, 
four  of  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  each,  and  one  of  them 
a  First-class  Certificate.  The  last  named  was  Vitis  Thomsoni, 
similar  in  form  to  the  Virginia  Creeper,  but  with  much  smaller 
and  neater  leaves  more  or  less  tinted  with  bronze  on  the  upper 
surface  and  of  a  shining  purple  beneath.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
choice  climber.  Those  which  received  Awards  of  Merit  included 
V.  armata,  V.  sinensis,  V.  flexuosa  Wilsoni,  with  the  habit  of 
Vines,  while  V.  megaphylla  had  bipinnate  leaves  resembling 
more  those  of  an  Astilbe  than  those  of  a  A  me,  and  quite  distinct 
from  anything  in  cultivation.  They  also  exhibited  Lilium 
auratum  Tashiori,  a  very  dwarf  form  of  the  type,  with  large  and 
handsomely  spotted  flowers. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  group  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
all  cut  from  the  open  ground.  The  Champion  was  a  new  decora¬ 
tive  variety  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  will  prove  service¬ 
able  for  early  work.  Other  good  things  were  Roi  des  Blancs, 
white  ;  Carrie,  golden  yellow  ;  Blush  Beauty,  pink  ;  and  Polly, 
buff-orange.  Champ  de  Neige  was  another  very  pure  white 
variety. 

Mr.”  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  exhibited 
very  fine  specimens  of  Lilium  auratum  rubro-vittatum  and  some 
bunches  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry,  bearing  large  and  richly 
coloured  fruits. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  A.  Tate,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  William  Howe),  Park  Hill,  Streatliam  Common, 
tor  a  fine  box  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  in  good  form  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  2nd  and  3rd. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  oil  the  above 
dates  in  St.  Andrews  Hall,  and  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
entries,  three  of  the  halls  were  required  to  accommodate  the 
exhibits,  namely,  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  suite.  Pot  plants 
were  staged  in  the  Grand  Hall,  together  with  cut-  flowers  and 
fruits.  Other  cut  flowers  filled  the  Octagon  and  Berkeley  Hall  ; 
and  vegetables  and  cut  flowers  filled  the  Kent  Hall.  Cut  flowers 
were  a  dominating  feature,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  accommodation  for  them.  Notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
favourable  character  of  the  season,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  cut  flowers  were  remarkable.  The  Grand  Hall  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  owing  to  the  wealth  of  material  and  variety  of 
colour.  Early  Chrysanthemums  were  a  special  feature.  The 
show  was  opened  by  the  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  (Sir  John  Ure, 
Bart.).  He  said  that  the  show  was  one  of  the  finest  the  society 
had  held  for  years,  and  that  it  amply  demonstrated  that-  seed 
time  and  harvest  had  never  yet  failed,  notwithstanding  the 
struggle  that  floral  beauty  had  against  inclement  conditions. 
Fruit  was  the  only  failure  in  the  show.  Fourteen  judges  were 
employed  to  adjudicate  the  exhibits. 

Open  Classes  :  Pox  Plants. 

For  one  specimen  Palm  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Scott 
(gardener  to:  Colonel  Howie,  St.  Germain,  Bearsden),  followed 
by  Mr.  Peter  Young  (gardener  to  Thomas  Hinshelwood,  Esq., 
Kenny-hill),  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  (gardener  to  Archibald 
Russell,  Esq.,  Auchewraith,  Botliwell). 

The  prizes  for  twelve  table  plants  were  taken  by  Mr.  Robert 
Glen  (gardener  to  J.  H.  N.  Graham,  Esq.,  Larbert  House,  Lar- 
bert),  Mr.  George  Waterso-n  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Mackie,  St ruan, 
Bearsden),  and  Mr.  Miller,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  James  Rowa-bt,  Glasford,  Strathaven,  took  the  lead  for 
twenty-four  spikes  of  Pentstemons,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown,  Baronhill,  Blantyre. 


For  twenty-four  double  Dahlias,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and 
Sons,  Auchewraith  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre,  were  first;  Mr. 
John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  second;  and  Mr.  John 
Sutherland,  Victoria  Nursery,  Lenzie,  third.  , 

Mr.  John  Smellie  had  the  best  thirty-six  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr. 
John  Allan,  Kippen,  being  second,  and  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and 
Sons  third. 

For  twelve  sprays  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  order  was  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  John  Suther¬ 
land. 

For  nine  7in.  Jasper  vases  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  and  Sons  came  to  the  front,  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Smellie  and  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  respectively. 

For  twelve  Jasper  vases  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Sons,  Belmont  Nursery, 
Ayr ;  Mr.  W.  M'Laughlan,  Violet  Bank  Nursery,  Kirn,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  John  Smellie  third. 

Mr.  Andrew  Ho-ggan  had  the  best  Sweet  Peas;  second,  Mr. 
John  M'V-ey  ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Alec  Ollar,  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brown 
took  the  prizes  in  this  order  for  Violas. 

The  leading  award  for  twenty-four  spikes  of  Gladioli  went  to 
Messrs.  George  Mair  and  Son,  Prestwick. 

The  honours  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Roses  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  I).  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee  ;  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson, 
Brucefield,  Dunfermline;  and  Messrs.  D.  Robertson  and  Co., 
Mossend  Nursery,  Helensburgh.  , 

Mr.  John  Smellie  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  fancy 
Pansies,  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gargunnock,  and  Messrs. 
Alex.  Lister  and  Sons,  Meadow-bank  Nursery,  Rothesay,  in  this 
order. 

Mr.  James  Brown  (gardener  to  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,  Houston 
House,  Houston)  had  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  followed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Glen. 

Mr.  John  Bruce  (gardener  to  W.  F.  Anderson  Flemington, 
Esq.,  Kennishead),  led  the  way  for  three  floral  sprays  and  trree 
coat  bouquets,  beating  Mr.  James  W.  Dunlop  and  Mr.  Robert 
Glen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hill  (gardener  to  Wm.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Williams- 
wood)  was  first  for  a  hand-bouquet,  Mr.  W.  Dunlop  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  2,  Leven  View  Terrace,  Dum¬ 
barton,  third. 

Mr.  James  Humphrey  had  the  best  bride’s  bouquet.  Mr.  James 
Miller,  Rutherglen,  led  for  a  cross  and  a  wreath,  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  M‘Nei-1,  59,  Charlotte  Lane.  Mr.  Janies  Ramsey  led 
for  twenty-four  Tomatos,  beating  Mr.  P.  Dempster,  Blackwood, 
Kirkmuirhill,  and  Mr.  James  Miller  (gardener  to  W.  C.  S.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  Castlemilk,  Rutherglen). 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs  :  Pot  Plants. 

Mr.  Robert  Glen  was  awarded  the  leading  prize  for  a  table  of 
plants,  arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  had  the  best  four 
house  plants,  beating  Mr.  John  Scott.  The  first  award  for  two 
house  plants  went  to  Mr.  Wm.  Ferguson  (gardener  to  Wm.  Sorley, 
Esq.,  Viewfield,  Partick.) 

Mr.  Thos.  Hall  (gardener  to  Wm.  Campbell,  Esq.)  took  the 
lead  for  two  Orchids,  and  Mr.  J arnes  Miller  had  the  best-  single 
specimen.  , 

Mr.  Robert-  Michie  (gardener  to  A.  H.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  Chesters, 
Bearsden)  had  the  best  table  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Glen 
and  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Tullichewa-n  Gardens,  Alexandria. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  for  Dracaenas,  and  Angus 
M'Millan  (gardener  to  Alex.  Whit-elaw,  Esq.,  Gartshore,  Kirkin¬ 
tilloch)  took  second,  and  Mr.  John  Scott  came  in  third. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  Mr.  Robert  Glen,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  took 
the  prizes  in  this  order  for  Palms.  The  last  named  beat  Mr. 
Robert  Michie  for  Crotons.  Mr.  Angus  M'Millan,  Mr.  Robert 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ferguson  led  the  way  for  foliage  plants  in 
the  order  named.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Robert  Michie, 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  Mr.  Peter  Young  for  a  specimen  Palm. 

Mr.  Robert  Michie  took  first  for  a  Tree  Fern  ;  Mr.  Hush  Miller 
led  for  four  exotic  Ferns,  followed  by  Mr.  George  Waterston 
and  Mr.  Robert  Michie.  Mr.  Charles  Pattison,  Senwood,  had 
the  best  British  Ferns,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  Water¬ 
ston  and  Mr.  John  Meiklem,  Thurn  House,  Johnstone,  in  this 
order. 

Mr.  David  Little,  Sheppark  Buildings,  Polloksliaws,  had  the 
best  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  John  Scott  the  best  Fuchsias,  Mr.  David 
Little  the  best  Fuchsias  in  pots  not  exceeding  8in.,  Mr.  D.  Mont¬ 
gomery  the  best  two  pots  Liliums,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlisle  the  best 
Lilium  auratum,  Mr.  James  W.  Dun  Ion,  Wingdale  Cottage,  Kil- 
birnie,  the  best  Vallopa  purpurea,  Mr.  W.  Ferguson  the  best 
three  tuberous  Begonias,  Mr.  John  Scott  the  best  six  pots 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  Graham  Edgar  the  best  three  pots 
Chrysanthemums. 
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Cut  Flowers. 

Mr.  Robert  Lawrie  led  the  way  for  12  spikes  Gladioli,  Mr. 
Robert  Miller  for  six  spikes  Gladioli,  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson, 
Eastwood,  Thornliebank,  for  24  double  Dahlias,  Mr.  Wm.  Jen¬ 
kins,  Lightburn,  Cambuslang,  for  12  double  Dahlias,  Mr. 
Thomas  Robertson  for  12  blooms,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  Robert 
Sutherland  for  12  sprays  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  J.  Stewart  for 
six  Jasper  vases  of  pompom  Dahlias,  Mr.  Andrew  Hoggan, 
Strathtyre,  for  six  glasses  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Alex.  Ollar,  Kil- 
keran  Cottage,  Campbeltown,  for  24  show  Pansies,  Mr.  James 
M Alpine,  35,  Levenbank  Terrace,  Jamestown,  for  24  fancy 
Pansies,  Mr.  Alex.  Ollar  for  24  Yiolas,  Mr.  Alex.  Forrest  for  12 
annuals,  and  Mr.  John  Malcolm  for  six  hardy  annuals. 

Mr.  A.  Gray,  Dairy,  had  the  best  12  Roses,  Mr.  David  Little 
the  best  six  Antirrhinums,  Mr.  Don  M'Pherson  the  best  six 
Phloxes,  Mr.  J.  Stewart  the  best  12  spikes  Pentstemons,  Mr. 
Thomas  Robertson  the  best  12  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
and  the  best  12  bunches  of  open  border  flowers,  Mr.  Wm.  Hewitt, 
Temple  Saw  Mills,  the  best  12  quilled  Asters,  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkins 
the  best  12  Asters  not  quilled,  Mr.  Robert  Miller  the  best  12 
African  Marigolds,  Mr.  R.  D.  Pollock  the  best  12  French  Mari¬ 
golds,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Gemell  the  best  six  glasses  of  Carnations 
or  Pico  tees. 

Fii’st  prizes  also  went  to  Mr.  James  Miller  for  six  spikes 
Liliums,  to  Mr.  R.  Ballantyne  for  six  trusses  Begonias,  and  a 
like  number  of  double  Begonias  to  Mr.  Hugh  Kennedy  for  six 
Jasper  vases  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  to  Mr.  Jas. 
M'Kinnon,  gardener  to  R.  Anderson,  Esq.,  for  a  hand  bouquet, 
and  to  Mr.  John  Malcolm  for  a  bouquet  of  everlasting  flowers. 

Fruit. 

One  of  the  most  important  classes  was  that  for  a  collection  of 
six  dishes  of  fruit.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Green¬ 
law,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Blumore,  Kilmun.  The 
second  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  John  Leslie,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Coats,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth  ;  Mr.  Robert  Miller  came  in 
third,  but  came  to  the  front  for  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruit. 

Mr.  John  Leslie  also  took  the  lead  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes, 
two  bunches  other  than  Hamburgh,  and  one  bunch  for  finest 
bloom. 

Mr.  John  Finnie,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  Summerhill, 
Shandon,  led  the  way  for  white  Muscat  Grapes. 

Mr.  Robert  Greenlaw  had  the  best  white  Grapes  other  than 
Muscats,  the  best  12  Plums,  the  best  12  and  six  Pears,  and  the 
best  12  and  six  dessert  Apples. 

Mr.  Peter  Kenyon  was  first  for  24  Apples  and  six  Nectarines, 
Mr.  James  Brown  for  six  Peaches,  Mr.  Robert  Glen  for  a  Melon, 
Mr.  Robert  Laurie  for  12  baking  Apples,  and  Mr.  A.  Sutherland, 
St.  Margaret’s,  Lenzie,  for  24  Carnation  or  Picotee  blooms. 


Vegetables. 

The  principal  class  here  was  for  13  varieties  of  vegetables 
the  first  prize  being  secured  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  wa 
followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Glen.  The  vegetables  were  of  a  higl 
order  of  merit,  and  Mr.  Brown  won  the  gold  medal  offered  b; 
Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson. 

Mr.  Hugh  Kennedy,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  Scott  Mathison 
Viewpark,  Dumbarton,  staged  the  best  Celery  ;  Mr.  James  On' 
gardener  to  Thos,  Brown,  Esq.,  Dalnair,  Drymen,  the  best  Leeks 
Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  the  best  Onions  ;  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  Ellen 
bank,  Carluke,  the  best  Austin’s  Eclipse  Tomato  ;  Mr.  Jas 
Mailer,  Torrance,  the  best  12  Tomatos  ;  Mr.  1GD.  Pollock 
the  best  brace  Cucumbers ;  Mr.  Thos.  Christie,  gardener  to  D 
Scott,  Esq.,  Ferguson,  Hayston,  Kirkintilloch,  the  best  Cauli 
flowers  ;  Mr.  J ames  Orr,  the  best  early  Cabbages  ;  and  Mr.  Wm 
Gemmell  Oxenward  House,  Kilwinning,  the  best  Red  Cabbages 
Mr  Wm.  Millar  led  the  way  for  12  Potatos,  Mr.  Allan  Cald 
xf  t  i  ^  dishes  of  Potatos,  Mr.  Jas.  Leckie  for  Savoys 
-vi r.  John  C'arruthens  for  Beet  and  Turnips,  Mr.  John  Kenned 
Wm  Findlay,  Galston,  Mr.  Don.  MTherson  foi 
Beans,  Mr.  Robert  Glen  for  French  Beans,  Mr.  Colin  K.  Macphai 
for  Peas,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M'Craig  for  Parsley. 

?t  l6r  cla6ses  were  set  apart  for  amateurs  in  the  way  o 
P  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messis.  Austin  and  MAslan,  Glasgow,  decorated  the  front  o 
|  platform  with  a  fine  and  clean  lot  of  plants, 
pec  i  all  ties  and  new  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Forbes 
•  6SSrS’  James.  Crocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen;  and  b 
rile  Angus,  Penicuik.  The  last  named  received  a  First 

HVlJLwr61  ^°.r  ^'s  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Kim 

toward,  noted  for  its  size. 


Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  the  new  variety  Lucifer. 

Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nursery,  Broughton 
Road,  Edinburgh,  received  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Chrysan¬ 
themum  J.  C.  Grieve;  First-class  Certificates  also  went  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf,  Dublin,  for  a  border  Carnation; 
and  to  Mr.  Wm.  M‘Laughlin  for  a  new  Chrysanthemum. 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  early  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simons,  Glasgow,  set  up  a  fine 
table  of  plants  in  the  Grand  Hall. 

The  entries  numbered  1.060,  being  250  more  than  those  of  last 
year.  Mr.  H.  M.  Mackie,  C.A.,  of  Messrs.  Mackie  and  Clark, 
together  with  the  committee,  carried  out  the  arrangements  most 
satisfactorily. 


WOODSIDE  HORTICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 
August  29th. 

1  he  flower  show  and  Highland  games,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
above  society,  were  held  in  the  Stewart  Park,  Woodside,  Aberdeen. 
It  was  a  great  success,  being  favoured  by  excellent  weather,  and 
the  exhibits  compared  very  favourably  with  those  of  former  years. 

Bailie  Esslemont  performed)  the  opening  ceremony  before  a 
large  attendance  of  people,  including  many  of  note  in  the  district. 
During  his  speech  he  made  a  suggestion  that  the  Town  Council 
should  be  approached  to*  ascertain  whether  they  would  be  dis- 
posed  to  provide  suitable  ground  for  model  gardens  in  the  district. 
In  a  place  like  Woodside,  he  thought  that  many  people  would 
be  glad  to  engage  in  garden  work,  provided  facilities  were  offered. 
In  tenement  houses  there  was  little  opportunity  for  cultivating 
flowers.  He  instanced  the  case  of  the  Nottingham  Corporation 
model  gardens,  which  were  cultivated  by  about  1,600  people,  who 
paid  the  Corporation  from  25s.  to  35s.  for  each  garden.  Private 
landowners  had  also  copied  the  example  of  the  Corporation,  and 
fet  land  for  a  similar  purpose.  There  was  much  land  around 
Aberdeen  that  might  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  that  way. 
A  n  SnS  (1®Partm^t  had  made  a  beginning  by  letting  their  land 
at  Gallo  win  11m  plots  ranging  from  8s.  6d.  to  17s.  annually.  He 
thought  the  Woodside  representatives  should  be  approached  with 
the  view  of  getting  their  support  for  such  a  proposal.  Bailie 
Esslemont  then  said  he  would  give  two  prizes  next  year  for  the 
wlpdow  bo-x  and  the  best  kept  garden  plot. 

were^Pot  plants:  Mr.  Paterson,  Balmedie,  and 
ffb^r  mMBlSw’  01  BanchoiT  ;  cut  flowers  and  vege- 

M  rh  f>M,U  n  "t'i  Mltche  l’  Dunuottar,  Stonehaven,  and  Mr. 
Mutch,  Paikhill ,  Dyce,  industrial  work:  Miss  Shand,  Woodside; 
and  home  products :  Mrs.  Moncur,  Milltimber 

“rlf  iSia, Park’  0gSl“' 

The  principal  prize  winners  for  pot  plants  were  Messrs.  George 
Maitland  John  Yule,  A.  Strachan,  J.  Jenkins,  Charles  Munro, 
D  '  r  '  th<Jn’  flennie-  James  Kelks,  D.  Gray,  Geo.  Duncan, 

Duff  4  S'al\??nald  Grallt’  Wra'  Macdonald,  James 

Duff,  A.  Coutts,  Hugh  Weir,  and  A.  Johnston 

a/V'  i  w  seStion-  Prizes  were  taken  bv  Messrs.  Geo. 

Maitland,  Woodside;  Janies  Kellas,  Woodside;  W  J  Simnson 

Woodside;  Charles  Gray,  Balgowrie  Links;  Wm.  Macdomld ’ 
Bucksburn;  Geo.  Duncan,  Woodside;  D.  S.  Fraser,  Woodside;’ 
r  <  rvflM%V  ®uc^burn;  W.  D.  Thorn,  Woodside;  Wm. 

Tnw ° \v  1  n  R°nf1  1  *LUgh  W^r’  Great  Northern  Road  ;  Jas. 
Low  Woodside,  Glias.  Munro,  Woodside;  James  Coutts,  Sunny- 

A  PnStfp  Ci  U1  Gneve’  Woodside;  Geo.  Moncur,  Milltimber; 
p  ,C  ^t  ’  Pfr"  e'LDeli  ;.  ,A'  Johnson,  jun.,  Great  Northern  Road  ; 
Petei  Farquhar,  Woodside;  James  Duff,  Woodside;  and  Mrs.  G 

decorations^^011  R°aC^  Mr'  James  Jenkins  had  the  best  table 

f'h11  lthe  J egetw€  the  PrinciPal  winners  were  Messrs. 

Charles  Gray  W.  D.  Thom,  John  Yule,  81,  Western  Road  • 
George  Glennie  396,  Clifton  Road;  Geo.  Duncan  Bankhead’ 
Geo.  Moncur  D.  S  Fraser,  D.  Grant,  W.  Jaffray,  Gladstone 
Place;  James  Mom,  Woodside  Farm;  .Jas.  Coutts,  A.  Coutts,  P 
Farquhar,  Jas.  Duff,  John  Grieve,  Wm.  M'Donald,  and  Wm 
ocott,  Daisypark,  Woodside. 

Prizes  for  fruit  were  taken  by  Messrs.  G.  Glennie,  D.  Grant 
John  1  ule,  G.  Maitland,  W.  D.  Thorn,  and  James  Low 
Classes  were  also  set  apart  for  home  products,  in  which  was  aO0d 
competition.  The  sports  were  also  very  successful.  The  con- 
vener  of  the  sports  was  Mr.  Ewen,  Handagain  Inn,  and  Mr 
Hutcheon  was  secretary. 

Mr.  W  A  Dunstan,  Holburn  Nurseries,  set  up  a  splendid 
airay  of  Dahlias,  not  for  competition.  * 

Mr.  A.  Burns  jun  florist,  also  had  a  good  display  of  wreaths 
bouquets,  and  other  devices,  artistically  made  up  of  choice  flowers! 
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CHARD  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show  at  Chard,  Somerset,  was  held  under 
very  unfavourable  conditions,  as  it  rained  incessantly  all  day, 
and  some  of  the  tents  were  considerably  damaged.  The  entries 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year’s,  and  the  arrangements  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  visitors  very  few.  The  secretarial  duties  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Yeomans. 

A  large  number  of  classes  were  set  apart  for  plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  industrial  products. 

Some  of  the  principal  prize  winners  were  Mr.  F.  Turner 
(Chard),  Mr.  G.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Loader  Brown  (Hall- 
field  Chard),  Mr.  J.  Stacey,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Gifford,  Esq. 
(Chard),  Mr.  A.  M.  Gibbs  (Chard),  Mr.  G.  Horner,  gardener  to 
A.  D.  Paul,  Esq.  (Snowdon  Hill  House,  Chard),  Mr.  S.  Kidley, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Sandford  (Nynehead  Court,  Wellington), 
Mr.  J.  Stuckey,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Sheppard,  Esq.  (Bridgwater), 
Rev.  H.  A.  Cartwright  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Rowley,  Whitestaun- 
ton),  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker  (Axminster),  Mr.  W.  HelTiar  (Donyatt), 
Mr.  Thomas  Read  (Chard),  Mr.  C.  E.  Small  (Chard),  Mr.  Lionel 
Patten  (Yarcombe),  Mr.  W.  Aplin  (Chard),  and  Mr.  H.  Parker. 

Decorative  dessert  tables,  devices  for  table  decoration,  and 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  8th  inst. ,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  hear  a  lecture  on  “Vegetable  Culture  by  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  Bucks.  In  his  lecture,  which  was 
freely  illustrated  with  limelight  views,  Mr.  Gibson  remarked  on 
the  advancement  of  vegetables  during  recent  years,  both  as 
regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  varieties. 

Dealing  with  general  principles,  the  lecturer  advocated  deep 
culture.  For  strong  growing  varieties  of  Potatos  Mr.  Gibson 
recommends  a  distance  of  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  between  the  sets.  In 
preparing  ground  for  Peas  Mr.  Gibson  advocates  trenching  3  ft. 
deep.  Dealing  with  Cauliflowei's,  he  thinks  that  autumn  sow¬ 
ing  is  now  unnecessary  with  the  quick  maturing  varieties  we 
now  possess.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
peated  top  dressings  for  Tomatos.  The  lecture  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention,  and  was  favourably  criticised. 

Among  the  exhibits  on  the  table  were  the  following  :  — From 
Messrs.  Methven  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  a  collection  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  (21  varieties),  seedling  Border  Car¬ 
nations,  and  Margaret  Carnations.  From  Messrs.  Todd  and 


Copyright  G.  Carter  &  Co. 

Bedding  Hyacinths  in  Hyde  Park.  (See  p.  7 69. ) 


hand  bouquets  were  a  feature  of  the  show.  The  principal  win¬ 
ners  in  this  class  of  exhibit  were  Miss  Grace  Cliaffey,  of  Chard, 
Miss  Florence  Spicer,  Miss  M.  Powne,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Baker, 
of  Axminster. 

Miss  Evans  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Crook),  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
set  up  a  fine  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  and  fruit, 
not  for  competition  ;  the  plants  had  been  grown  either  in  frames 
or  in  the  open  air. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Dahlias  and  other  plants. 


STIRLING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  Stirling  Horticultural  Society  Flower  Show  was  held  on 
the  27th  and  28th  ult.  Considering  the  very  unfavourable 
season,  it  was  a  creditable  display.  Against  expectations,  cut 
flowers  showed  well,  and  pot  plants  there  were  the  principal 
features.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  behind  in  quantity,  vege¬ 
tables  being  of  average  quality  and  fruit  below  the  average 
standard.  There  was  a  felt  absence  of  the  Keir  Grapes  (Mr. 
Lunt  did  not  show  them).  The  show  was  well  patronised,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  evenings  of  both  days.  Owing  to  the  pressure  on 
our  space  we  shall  give  the  principal  awards  in  our  next  number. 

By  the  way,  this  society  was  instituted  in  1812.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  writes  us  that  he  would  like  to  know  how  many  societies 
in  Scotland  are  older,  and  thinks  the  Stirling  Society  is  the  third 
oldest. 


Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  a  collection  of  very  fine  Montbretias, 
Asters,  and  Chrysanthemums.  Chrysanthemum  “  Carrie  ”  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  From  Mr.  McHattie,  The 
City  Gardens,  a  collection  of  the  newer  herbaceous  Lobelias. 
From  Mr.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  Montbretia 
“Vulcan”  and  Candytuft  Rose  Cardinal.  From  Mr.  James 
Fraser,  Kili^Lvock,  Edinburgh,  plant  of  Hydrangea,  with  truss 
5  ft.  circumference.  From  Mr.  Smale,  Blackford  Park,  collec¬ 
tion  of  Streptocarpi.  From  Mr.  John  Downie,  collection  of 
seedling  Carnations  of  1902  and  1903. 


Nymthaea  gigantea. — Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Kew,  mites  to  say 
that  N.  gigantea  is  not  easily  managed,  and  the  flowers  it  pro¬ 
duces  under  cultivation  are  generally  small  and  poor,  because 
the  plant  is  weak.  The  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4647  (1852),  shows 
the  flowers  to  be  a  foot  in  diameter.  That  was  rather  before  our 
time,  and  we  might  be  excused  for  speaking  of  the  flowers  we 
have  seen  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of  the 
species  under  cultivation.  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening 
has  evidently  also  been  guided  by  the  size  of  the  flowers  as 
generally  seen  in  cultivation.  N.  gigantea  Hudsonii,  we  were 
given  to  understand,  was  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Hudson  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  plants  so  raised  in 
this  country  would  prove  more  amenable  to  cultivation  than 
imported  tubers.  The  leaves,  in  the  early  days  of  N.  gigantea, 
were  stated  to  be  2ft.  across.  Hybrid  Orchids  are  in  many  cases 
more  easy  of  cultivation  than  their  parents. 
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Edinburgh  Autumn  Flower  Show. 

September  9th  and  10th. 

The  annual  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  under  very  favourable  auspices  as  to  weather.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  fell  a  little  short  of  last  year,  but  that  might 
have  been  expected  after  such  an  unfavourable  season.  The 
show,  notwithstanding,  was  considered  by  those  competent  to 
judge  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ever  held  by  the  society. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  florists’  flowers  generally  were  in 
great  abundance,  wonderfully  fine,  and  helped  to  create  a  show 
worthy  of  going  a  long  journey  to  see.  The  nurserymen  made  a 
strong  effort,  and  both  by  their  numbers  and  the  superior 
character  of  the  exhibits  they  staged  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  making  of  a  splendid  show.  All  these  non-competitive 
exhibits  and  their  contents  will  be  found  detailed  under  that 
heading.  Punctually  at  11  a.m.  the  judges  commenced  their 
difficult  task  of  adjudicating  the  awards,  as  the  competition  was 
keen  in  many  of  the  classes.  Mr.  T.  Murray-Thomson,  S.S.C.T., 
secretary  and  treasurer,  had  a  very  busy  time  in  carrying  out 
complicated  arrangements,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  exhibitors, 
visitors,  and  all  concerned. 

The  class  for  a  table  of  dessert  fruit,  10  ft.  by 
4g  ft.,  decorated  with  plants  in  pots  or  cut  flowers 
(Orchids  excluded),  brought  three  very  fine  entries.  The  premier 
honour  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  the  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  who  had  finely 
finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Chasselas  Grapes ;  his  Pears,  Peaches,  Apples, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Plums  were  also  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  The  flowers  chiefly  employed  were  Montbretias,  Francoa 
Racemosa,  Gypsophila,  and  Fuchsia  triphylla,  with  long-leaved 
grasses.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  took  106^  points  and  15  points 
for  decoration.  The  second  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Kydd, 
gardener  to  Lord  Elphinston,  Musselburgh,  who  had  fine  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Appley  Towers,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Cannanhall 
Muscat  Grapes  ;  his  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  also 
fine  ;  he  obtained  90g  points  for  fruit  and  25g  points  for  decora¬ 
tion.  The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  K.T.,  Oxenford,  who  had  86i  points  for  fruit 
and  211  points  for  decoration.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  also  carried 
ofl  the  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit  (not 
more  than  two  dishes  of  Grapes).  His  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Grapes  were  finely  finished  ;  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pineapple,  Melon,  and  Plums  were  also 
excellent.  Mr.  James  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Galloway,  Garlieston,  secured  the  premier  honour  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  12  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  confined  to  Scotland.  His 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Plums  were  very  fine.  Mir. 
J.  H.  Goodacre  again  came  to  the  front  with  a  collection  of  12 
dishes  of  fruit  grown  in  an  Orchid  house.  His  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  made  an  imposing  display. 
Apple  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  made  a  perfect  picture.  Mr.  R. 
Greenlaw,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Benmore, 
Argyle,  took  the  second  place  with  a  good  exhibit. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  over  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  at  least  three  varieties  ;  the  leading  honours  were 
carried  off  by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard, 
Kippen,  Stirling,  with  49£  points,  losing  only  2£-  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  points.  Their  bunches  of  Alicante,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Alnwick  Seedling  were  simply  grand  and  well 
finished.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Beisant, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  George  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan, 
who  had  47^  points  for  smaller  but  very  shapely  bunches.  The 
third  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
C.  M.  Palmer,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Loftus,  with  44g  points.  His  Gros 
Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  grand.  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  was  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes, 
staging  fine  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court,  etc.  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener  to  Mme.  Stuart, 
Convent  Gardens,  Roehampton,  took  the  lead  for  a  collection 
of  12  varieties  of  Apples,  showing  some  fruits  of  handsome  size, 
including  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  Roeklinville.  Mr.  D. 
Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  who  had  a  very  evenly  selected  lot,  secured  second 
prize.  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford,  was  third. 
In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  fruits  ripe.  The  Malcolm 
Dunn  Memorial  Medal  in  Horticulture  for  a  collection  of  Apples 
grown  in  Scotland  was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Congalton 
Gardens,  Drem,  who  had  a  very  evenly  selected  lot.  Mr.  James 
Day  was  second.  Mr.  David  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Marquis 


of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  was  a  very  good  third. 
There  were  no  less  than  11  entries. 

Vegetables. 

The  exhibits  of  this  class  of  garden  produce  were  very  fine. 
The  leading  honours  for  a  collection  of  12  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  carried  off  by  Mr.  James  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  who  had  61 
points,  being  6g  in  excess  of  any  other.  Mr.  W.  Harker,  Tullie- 
belton,  Bankfoot,  was  second  with  54^  points.  Mr.  R.  T.  Rae, 
gardener  to  Major  Ross  Kerr,  Sunlaws,  came  in  third  with 
52-^  points. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  Mar- 
rayfield,  Midlothian,  exhibited  an  immense  group^  set  up  in  a 
very  original  manner.  The  superficial  area  of  it  was  30  ft.  by 
30  ft.  A  magnificent  Phoenix  rupicola  had  a  spread  of  22  ft.  ; 
cocos  nlumosa  stood  15  ft.  high  ;  the  feathery  sprays  of  Bamboo 
varied  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
graceful  character  of  the  whole  group.  The  flowering  plants  con¬ 
sisted  of  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  (lancifolium),  including 
such  handsome  varieties  as  L.  s.  rubrum,  L.  s.  Melpomene,  L.  s. 
album,  L.  auratum,  Allamandas,  Rhodochiton,  and  a  subsidiary 
group  of  retarded  Azalea  mollis  in  full  bloom,  a  very  unusual 
feature  of  the  Edinburgh  show.  Colour  was  also  furnished  by 
the  usual  assortment  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Ficus  radicus 
variegata,  and  Selaginellas,  the  two  latter  being  arranged  as  a 
covering  or  draping  to  masses  of  virgin  cork.  This  fine  group 
was  a  centre  of  attraction.  The  Pinkhill  firm  also  had  a  splendid 
group  of  150  species  and  varieties  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
grown  at  the  Pinkhill  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  had 
a  large  and  very  effective  group  of  plants  on  the  north  side  of  the 
market.  Bamboos  occupied  the  centre,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  tall  plants  of  Vitis  Coignetiae,  whose  leaves  colour  up 
so  splendidly  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  These  were 
grown  in  really  very  small  pots.  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina, 
although  grown  in  32-sized  pots,  was  over  6  ft.  in  height. 
Another  ornamental  vine,  namely,  Vitis  vinifera  purpurea,  was 
notable  far  the  rich  dark  purple  colour  of  its  foliage.  Palms 
included  well-grown  specimens  of  Kentia  fosteriana,  Cocos 
Weddeliana,  and  Hyophorbe.  Numerous  Blue  Gum  trees  were 
inserted  in  the  group,  and  many  other  subjects.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  feature  of  the  group  was  the 
new  zonal  Pelargonium,  Coronation  Gem.  The  plants  were  of 
dwarf  and  sturdy  habit,  well  clothed  with  dark-zoned  leaves, 
and  simply  laden  with  large  trusses  of  rich  salmon  and  scarlet 
double  flowers.  For  greenhouse  decoration  an'1  pot  work  sene- 
rally  it  is  an  acquisition,  and  certain  to  take  the  eye  of  market 
gardeners,  private  gardeners,  and  florists  generally  when  put 
into  commerce. 

Messrs.  J.  Methven  and  Sons,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh, 
exhibited  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding  tall  Cocos  plumosa,  Acer  negundo,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
and  other  useful  subjects.  Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Clematis  in  variety,  Cannas,  and  Lilies  were  amongst  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  flowering  plants.  The  Lilies  were  only  ft. 
high,  and  included  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  s.  rubrum,  L.  s.  album, 
L.  s.  Kraetzeri,  with  a  long  dark  green  ray  at  the’  base  of  each 
segment.  The  darkest  of  this  group  was  the  handsome  rose  and 
crimson  L.  s.  Melpomene. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  had  about 
40  ft.  run  of  space  occupied  with  hardy  herbaceous  and  florists’ 
flowers,  all  grown  in  the  open.  The  herbaceous  plants  were 
arranged  in  tiers  along  the  back  of  the  stand.  He  also  had  col¬ 
lections  of  the  best  named  varieties  of  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons 
arranged  together  in  groups,  and  each  group  effective  in  itself! 
Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown.  Alon^  thd 
front  of  the  group  were  Cactus  Dahlias  on  exhibition  boards, 
including  a  host  of  choice  named  sorts.  He  had  a  collection  of 
border  Carnations  in  vases,  and  20  dozen  blooms,  all  of  tha 
best  named  varieties.  A  splendid  new  border  variety  was  Car¬ 
nation  Glare,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  He  had  a  fine  collection 
of  all  the  colour  varieties  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  in  a  group  bv 
themselves,  divided  off  by  panels  of  cut  spikes  of  named  Holly¬ 
hocks.  J 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  set  up  the  most  effective 
and  useful  group  which  we  have  seen  them  present  at  a  show. 
The  centre  of  the  table  was  occupied  with  Apple  trees  in  pots 
and  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Very  fine  were  Jubilee,  Domino' 
Maltster,  Dunelows  Seedling,  Ribston  Pippin,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Newton  Wonder,  Golden  Spire,  Cellini,  Grenadier 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Golden  Reinette,  Warner’s  King  and 
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Schoolmaster.  In  the  way  of  flowering  plants  they  had  Strepto- 
carpus,  tuberous  Begonias  with  gigantic  flowers  (6-g  in.  to  7  m. 
across),  well-grown  Humeas,  Celosias,  Carnations,  Verbenas, 
and  their  marvellously  beautiful  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies.  The 
delicate  and  charming  colours  which  they  have  now  got  into, 
their  strain  mark  a  great  stride  in  the  march  of  progress. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  table  of 
new  plants  and  Orchids.  Amongst  the  new  plants  were  Iicus 
pandurata,  Helliconia  Edwardus  Rex,  Selagmella  watsonmna, 
Dracaena  kewensis,  Kentia  sanderiana,  Laeliocattleya  bletchley- 
ensis,  L.  c.  Martinetti,  Retinosporu  Sander),  and  Asparagus 
myriocladus.  The  other  Orchids  were  in  very  fine  form. 

Mr.  T.  Jannocli,  Dersingham,  Sandringham,  exhibited  a  group 
of  retarded  Lilac  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  latter  was  set 
up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  in  the  centre,  banked  up  on  either 
hand  with  more  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  baskets.  Fortins  vanety 
was  that  employed,  and  it  was  first-class. 

Mr  John  Downie,  of  Beechhill,  Murrayfield,  and  75  and  77, 
Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  had  an  effective  arrangement  of 
florists’  flowers,  including  fancy  Pansies,  the  strain  of  which 
is  again  being  worked  up.  He  also  had  Violas,  herbaceous 
plants,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  Carnations,  making  a 
special  feature  of  that  splendid  white  Carnation  Duchess  of 
Roxburghe.  Fine  collections  of  Hollyhocks  and  Roses  were  set 
up  on  boards.  At  the  far  end  of  the  table  tuberous  Begonias 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  many  of  the  finer  new  varie¬ 
ties  and  blooms  of  double  tuberous  Begonias  were  setup  on 
boards.  In  front  of  all  was  an  edging  of  Gloxinias  and  Strepto- 

carpus  in  many  fine  varieties.  .  ,  , 

Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Fraser,  Comely  Bank,  Edmbur0h, 
set  up  a  massive  group  of  Hollies,  Conifers,  tree  Ivies,  Yews, 
Prumnopitys  elegans,  and  other  subjects  m  tubs  and  large  pots. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  had  a  most  attractive 
table  of  Carnations  cut  with  long  stalks  and  foliage,  these  being 
set  up  in  tall  vases  along  the  centre  of  the  table.  Smaller 
bunches  in  shorter  vases  were  set  up  on  either  side  oi  the 
central  ones.  Some  of  the  best  were  the  new  Carnation  Sir 
Waldie  Griffith,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Jenny  Deans  (a  fine  yellow) 
Ketton  Rose,  Duchess  of  Roxburghe  (a  fine  yellow  ground^  striped 
with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra-cotta  and  heliotrope),  Primrose 
League,  Mrs.  Scott-Kerr  (a  yellow  ground,  finely  streaked  rose), 
Mrs^  James  Veitch  (a  very  fine  white),  and  Marion  (a  rich 
cerise).  All  were  cut  from  the  open  ground,  without  any  dress¬ 
ing  whatever.  At  either  end  of  the  table  they  had  a  miniature 
rockery  filled  with  hardy  alpines,  a  new  feature  at  Edinburgh 

^Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  and  Sons,  Meadowbank  Nursery,  Rothe¬ 
say,  exhibited  a  table  of  Carnations  in  stands  of  Bamboos  and 
other  devices.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  seedlings  of^their  own 
raisino-  some  of  which  were  named,  including  Lister  s  Scarlet, 
Lister’s  Clove,  Mary  Glass  (one  of  the  largest  white  and  non¬ 
bursting  varieties),  Annie  Jameson  (a  fine  dark  salmon),  and, 
others  They  also  had  Picotees,  including  a  scarlet-edged 
variety  named  Mrs.  Beatt.  Lady  Bute  is  of  the  style  of  Mrs. 
Sharp  They  had  a  new  set  of  six  fancy  Pansies.  Mrs  John 
Lister,  James  Stables,  Lord  Bute,  Annie  D.  Lister,  John  Gillies, 
and  Lady  Roberts.  They  also  staged  Violas,  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 

d-OUbl©  X)cillllciS.  TT*  L, 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son,  Auchmraith  Nursery,  High 
Blantyre,  exhibited  a  very  imposing  table  of  Carnations  cut 
from  the  open,  pompon  Dahlias,  Lilies,  and  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  In  the  centre  were  Bamboo  stands  tilted 
with  such  varieties  as  Carnation  Jessie  Stephenson,  Pol  y  i  - 
ken,  Lord  Roberts  (brilliant  scarlet),  Hon.  Adela  Hamilton, 
and  Mrs.  Muir.  These  were  certainly  very  effective. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  exhibited  50  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  set  up  in  his  usual  exquisite  way,  m  tall  clear  glass 
vases  He  had  all  the  standard  varieties,  including  the  new 
Dorothy  Eckford  coccinea  and  Miss  Willmott.  He  had  some 
floMvers  of  the  new  Scarlet  Gem,  but  did  not  place  them  on  the 
stand,  as  they  were  slightly  weather-beaten,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rain.  Fine  standard  varieties  were  Her  Majesty,  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Countess  of  Powis,  Gorgeous  Triumph, 
Salopian,  Lady  Beaconsfield,  Black  Knight,  Venus,  Agnes  John¬ 
ston,  Countess  Cadogan,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Jeannie  Gordon,  Orange  Prince,  Countess  of  Latliom,  and  many 

others.  „  ^  _  c 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.  had  also  a  g1’0™?  0 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  not  for  competition,  including  Mont- 
bretias,  Gladioli  ,Pyrethrums,  Heleniums,  Sunflowers,  etc.  _ 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  cut  florists’  flowers  set  up  m  large  bunches.  Very 
prominent  were  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  pompon 
Dahlias,  Limorphotheca  Rocklonii,  a  new  Fuchsia,  Andenken 


an  H*  Henkel,  with  long  drooping  and  scarlet  flowers  and 
bronzy  foliage.  Cut  flowers  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  fine, 
and  attractively  arranged  on  black  velvet ;  these  included  all 
the  leading  varieties.  They  also  had  single  Cactus  Dahlias  set 
up  in  bunches,  and  looking  strikingly  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  single  varieties.  At  one  end  they  had  an  exhibit  of  Roses 
of  various  classes,  including  hybrid,  perpetuals  of  enormous 
size.  Altogether,  this  was  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nursery,  Broughton 
Road,  Edinburgh,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Pentstemons,  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including  the  fine  Mychet  white  ; 
the  group  was  backed  up  with  Palms,  Clematis,  and  Ivies. 
Other  useful  subjects  were  Pyrethrum  James  Kelway,  seedling 
Delphiniums,  small  Conifers,  Golden  Box,  and  a  fine  strain  of 
striped  French  Marigolds.  They  also  had  a  handsome  strain 
of  bronze  Pansies  in  many  fine  shades.  Violas,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Carnations,  and  Cactus  Dahlias  were  also  features  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik,  staged  a  group  of  his  splendid  new 
Chrysanthemum,  King  Edward,  with  white  flowers 'of  splendid 
proportions. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  had  an 
exhibit  of  their  new  Asparagus  myriocladus  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  and  showing  various  shades  of  green,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  same  ;  the  plants  were  of  various  sizes. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Darlington, 
had  an  exhibit  of  Carnations  set  up  in  glass  vases  with  Gypso- 
phila. 

Mr.  Jas.  Ross,  Rowantree  Nursery,  Alexandria,  N.B.,  had  a 
fine  new  Chrysanthemum  named  C.  maximum  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  measuring  6g  in.  across. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  46,  Hanover  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  an  exhibit  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and 
Carnations  set  up  in  vases,  all  being  named  varieties  ;  they  also 
had  a  fine  lot  of  standard  Sweet  Bays  standing  on  the  stairs  at 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Waverley  Market. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Tweed  Vineyard, 
Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Grapes,  which 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  They  had 
splendid  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleucli,  the  huge  berries  of 
which  measured  4  in.  in  circumference,  or  more.  A  similar 
basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  in  splendid  condition,  and 
nicely  coloured.  The  bunches  were  of  market  size,  and  were 
cut  from  vines  cropped  for  market  purposes  for  the  past  33 
years,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  care  which  has  been  taken 
of  them  and  the  use  of  Thomson’s  vine,  plant,  and  vegetable 
manure.  The  firm  were  also  responsible  for  the  fine  exhibit  of 
Tomatos  that  was  made.  They  also  staged  a  neatly-arranged 
table  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Heliconia  Ferns,  Asparagus, 
Amaryllis  superba,  Pitcher  plants,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants, 
all  effectively  arranged. 

Mr.  James  Rowatt,  Glassford,  had  a  table  of  Pentstemons 
notable  for  their  size,  the  blooms  being  bell-shaped,  so  wide  were 
they.  He  also  had  Montbretias,  Phloxes,  striped  Antirrhinums, 
and  Eucomis  punctata.  Fine  varieties  of  Pentstemons  were 
Mrs.  Coats,  Echo,  Sir  H.  Macdonald,  P.  Murray  Thomson,  Ella 
Murray,  Walter  Scott,  etc. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  had  a  fine  ex¬ 
hibit,  consisting  entirely  of  Roses  ;  a  window  arch  covered  with 
Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  and  tea  varieties,  such  as  Safrano  Rubens, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mine.  P.  Perriere,  and  others,  was  very 
effective.  The  rest  were  set  up  in  vases  and  boxes  covered  with 
moss.  Tea  and  hybrid  perpetual  Roses  were  well  represented, 
and  in  a  beautifully  fresh  form,  notwithstanding  the  season. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  exhibited  a  group  of  their  superb  strain  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  all  of  which  were  double.  Magnificent  varieties  were 
W.  Sparshott  (scarlet),  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  (crimson). 
Miss  Dorothy  Hardwick  (pink),  Marchioness  of  Bath  (white), 
Mrs.  Moger  (soft  salmon),  Avalanche  (white),  and  Countess 
of  Warwick  (golden  apricot,  and  very  lovely),  and  many  others. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  The  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  had  a 
very  attractive  exhibit  of  their  Carnations.  Perpetuals  were 
all  well  represented,  being  cut  in  the  bud  and  early  stages  of 
blooming.  Other  floral  devices  were  set  up  with  Roses,  and 
some  baskets  were  also  very  fine. 


London  Dahlia  Union. — Readers  are  reminded  of  the  Dahlia 
competition  at  Earl’s  Court  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  this  week,  Readers  Com¬ 
petition,  Letters  to  the  Editor,  and  Answers  to  Correspondents 
are  held  over. 
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m  Extensive  Collection  of 

HYACINTHS,  SNOWDROPS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  etc 


JOHN  DOWNIE,  75  and  77,  Shandwick  Place,  EDINBURGH 

NURSERIES : — Eteechhill  and  Bel^rave  Parle. 


Orchids!  Orchids!! 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK. 

For  Orchids  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  the 
Lowest  Prices,  and  for  Descriptive  and  Priced 
Catalogue  of  same,  apply  to 

JOHN  COWAN  &  CO.,  LTD., 

Gateacre  Nurseries,  Gateacre,  nr.  Liverpool. 
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Coloured  Plates 

March  14 — New  Chinese  Primulas. 

„  28. — New  Decorative  Rose,  “  Chameleon.” 
April  4 — Coleus  thrysoideus. 

„  11 — A  Group  of  Pitcher  Plants. 

„  18 — The  New  Cestrum  Smithii. 

„  25 — Japanese  Pigmy  Tree. 

May  23 — Saxifraga  Grisebachii  and  a  Group  of 
Alocasias. 

,,  30 — Dendrobium  Nobile  Rotundiflorum. 
June  6 — Group  of  Caladiums. 

„  20 — Zenobia  Speciosa  Pulverulenta. 

July  4 — Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezlii, 

„  18 — Australian  Pitcher  Plants. 

August  1 — Boronia  Heterophylla. 

may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  price  2pl. 
each  post  free.  As  the  supply  is  limited,  early  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made. 


THE  CARNATION: 

Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management; 


WITH 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION 

And  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

E«  S.  DODWELL.  Price  1/6.  Post  Free  1/7. 
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MACLAREN  &  SONS,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane.  London. 


“VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE. 

“The  Best  Book  on  Grapes  and  their  Culture.” 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON. 

Price  5s.  Post  Free,  5s.  3d. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 

Fellows  oe  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  -At  agenoral 
vnp„t  jmr  0f  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  iuesa  y, 
September  1st,  twenty-two  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  1,117  elected  since^the  beginning  of  the  piesen  y 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick  September  29th 
xofL  nTirl  October  1st.— Alteration  m  Schedule:  lhe  puzes 

Entries  for  this  show  close  on  Tuesday,  September  22nd. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Exhibition  of  Edible  Fungi : 
OifSfy  September  15th,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hoi  dan  educational  exhibition  of  edible  Fungi  m  the  Drill  Hall 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster  at  -L  &  P  JW an  ^ust  ^ 
lecture  upon  them  will  be  given  by  Dr  M.  O.  Cooke,  im.a.,  v.i  , 
at  3  o’clock.  All  interested  in  extending  or  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  edible  species  are  invited  to  send  collections.  Col¬ 
lections  should  if  sent,  be  delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Monday 
Semyon  September  14th;  or  if  brought,  should  arrive  at  or 
before  9  km  on  the  Tuesday,  so  that  they  may  he  properly 
grouped  and  arranged  by  the  fungus  specialists.  Intimation  of 
an  intention  to  exhibit  should,  if  possible  be  sent  a  few  days 
before  to  the  Secretary,  R..H.S.  Office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

’  *  *  * 

Horticultural  Improvement  Society.— A  new  departure  in 
the  programme  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  was  successfully  carried  out  at  their  rooms, 
“  Sunflower  ”  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  Floral  Decorations  with  Demonstrations  created  a 
very  enjoyable  two  hours’  entertainment.  The  principal  interest 
was  centred  on  three  dinner  tables,  which  had  been  tastefully  and 
artistically  decorated  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Mills,  A.  Maslen,  and 
P.  F.  Bull  yard  respectively,  and  the  decorative  excellence  m  the 
floral  art  displayed  by  these  gentlemen  called  forth  a  very  meri¬ 
torious  word  of  praise  from  all  present.  The  discussion  was 
principally  on  table  decorations,  but  many  useful  suggestions  were 
unfolded  on  other  decorations,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  those 
who  require  fresh  and  pleasing  ideas  for  this  subject.  Other 
interesting  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  who  brought 
Drosera  rotundiflora  (one  of  the  British  species  of  Sundew)  ;  fiom 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons,  Wimbledon,  a  specimen  plant  of 
the  new  double-flowered  Cypsophila  paniculata  ;  from  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Oo.,  Earlswood,  two  new  Chrysanthemums,  “  The 
Champion”  and  “Carrie”;  and  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  four 
excellent  specimens  of  Ids  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumber.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  on  September  15tli,  when  Mr.  G.  W.  T. 
Shruhshall  will  take  for  his  subject  “  Cryptogamic  Plants.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Coronation  Oak. — The  Oak  which  was  planted  on  Clifton 
Down  to  commemorate  the  Coronation  of  the  King  has  latterly 
been  surrounded  by  a  handsome  iron  fence  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription. 

*  *  * 

Blairgowrie  fruit  harvest  finished  about  the  end  of  August. 
Previous  to  that  45  tons  were  sent  off.  The  crop  has  been  very 
deficient  this  year,  about  200  tons  less  than  last  year,  although 

the  acreage  under  crop  is  larger. 

*  *  * 

Primroses  again  in  Bloom. — Primroses  came  into  bloom  for  the 
second  time  this  year  on  August  31st,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Peach,  Falkland  Villa,  Hornsey,  N.  About  the  same  date  Prim¬ 
roses  were  picked  in  the  woods  at  East  Peckham,  Kent. 

*  *  * 

Garben  Party  on  the  Roof. — Roses,  Sunflowers,  and  Lilies 
are  in  full  bloom  in  the  pretty  garden  on  the  leads  of  Southwark 
Police  Court.  The  court-keeper  (Mr.  E.  Hickman),  who  devotes 
his  spare  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers,  gave  a  party 
among  them  recently  to  his  friends.  He  hopes  soon  to  be  able 
to  fulfil  a  few  special  orders  for  ripe  Tomatos  and  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans. 


Big  Cabbages.- — At  the  flower  show  held  at  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  two  Cabbages,  weighing  82  lbs.  in  the  aggregate,  weie 
shown.  The  larger  one  weighed  44  lbs.  Mr.  W.  J.  Annett,  of 
Ockley  House,  Wrotham,  Kent,  cut  a  Cabbage  weighing  18  lbs. 
Some  of  the  leaves  were  3  ft.  long. 

*  *  * 

World’s  Apple  Crop. — A  report  on  the  world’s  Apple  crop  of 
1903  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  shows  Great  Britain  short  of  all  fruits,  notably  Apples.  Europe 
is  generally  short  of  Apples,  but  expects  a  heavy  crop  of  Valencia 
Oranges  and  Almeria  Grapes.  New  England,  in  the  aggregate, 
will  have  a  very  generous  crop.  New  York  State  reports  plenty 
of  Apples,  the  Middle  West  only  fair,  the  Far  West  very  heavy. 
Canada  also  promises  quite  a  heavy  yield.  The  quality  average 
is  excellent. 

*  *  * 

Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apple. — Notwithstanding  the  unfavour¬ 
able  weather,  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  some  splendid 
specimens  of  fruit  and  flowers  have  been  produced  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Wareham,  Dorsetshire.  On  a  small  free  in  a  garden 
adjoining  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Marsh  there  are  several  fine, 
well-shaped  Apples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  the  largest  measuring 
13in.  in  circumference. 

*  *  * 

Big  Tomato  Plant. — One  of  California’s  vegetable  wonders  is  a 
Tomato  plant  that  stretches  more  than  70ft.,  and  is  still  growing. 
It  sprang  up  voluntarily  in  the  front  garden  of  a  house  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  now  its  two  great  arms  reach  half-way  round  the 
bouse,  having  spread  over  35ft.  in  either  direction.  Laid  on  the 
ground,  the  slender  stems  would  measure  73ft.,  and  its  side  shoots 
and  their  many  glossy  branches  would  cover  half  a  dozen  square 
yards. 

*  -*■  * 

Poisoned  by  Mushrooms. — A  family  of  Bordeaux,  who  have 
just  returned  from  the  commune  of  Taillan,  and  numbering 
father,  mother,  and  two  children,  are  very  seriously  ill  through 
eating  what  they  believed  to  be  Mushrooms.  The  medical  man 
in  attendance  gives  little  hope  of  saving  any  of  their  lives. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  case  of  the  kind  during  the  present 
season.  Although  described  as  Mushrooms,  the  offending  agarics 

must  have  been  poisonous  Toadstools. 

*  *  * 

Motors  and  Agriculture. — The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  has  just 
added  a  motor  to  his  Home  Farm  equipment.  It  is  to  be  used 
at  Yester,  his  Scottish  estate,  for  harvesting  work.  When  tried 
the  other  week  with  a  grass  mower  behind,  it  performed  the  work 
of  a  horse  with  ease.  But  as  the  motor  is  11-horse  power,  and 
weighs  25cwt.,  it  will  have  a  heavy  harvesting  machine  to  drag, 
thus  fulfilling  the  duties  of  two  horses.  Fiv<  '  ons  is  the  guaranteed 
weight  this  motor  can  draw,  and  one  ma  handles  it  with  ease. 
Petrol  is  the  motive  power. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

R.  Vettch  and  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — Dutch  Bulbs. 
James  Cocker  and  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — Dutch 
Flower  Roots.  ^ 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Autumn  Catalogue. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


ulips. 

''New  varieties  continue  to  be  raised,  and 
>w  species  to  be  introduced.  The  Tulip 
,-s  recently  been  spoken  of  as  the  coming 
■wer,  although  one  would  almost  think  of 
em  as  the  flower  that  has  come,  consider- 
?  the  enormous  number  of  them  now  in 
dtivabion  and  the  immense  amount  of 
riety  which  they  present.  There  can  be 
question  of  their  decorative  effect  in 
rdens,  and  we  think  that  in  this  respect 
a  flowers  which  depart  from  the  old  stereo* 
ped  and  goblet-shaped  flower  of  the  florist 
3  amongst  the  most  handsome.  We  cer- 
nly  require  them  to  furnish  variety  in  a 
nus  'n  which  so  much  has  hitherto  been 
pended  upon  in  the  matter  of  colour  for 
w  productions.  %  Amongst  the  new  species 


we  should  mention  Tulipa  kaufmanniana,  T. 
micheliana,  T.  praestans,  and  T.  wilsoniana. 
We  have  been  familiar  with  the  first-named 
for  some  years  past,  but  it  has  now  got  into 
many  collections  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
think  it  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  many 
beautiful  varieties  in  the  near  future.  Some 
disparaging  remarks  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  T.  micheliana,  but  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Tulip,  with  striking  markings,  especially 
on  the  inner  face,  and  its  form  may  yet  be 
improved  as  time  goes  on.  1  We  also  re¬ 
member  the  notice  taken  of  the  charming 
miniature  variety,  T.  Haageri  nitons,  with 
shining  red  flowers  and  a  dark  centre,  and 
which  when  fully  expanded  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sunshine  seems  to  he  ■something- 
different  from  a  Tulip.  Amongst  varieties 
we  may  mention  Ellen  Willmott,  which  we 
might  describe  as  a  pale  edition  of  Mrs. 
■Moon,  the  queen  of  the  Tulips  of  goblet 
shape.  New  varieties  have  really  been 
fairly  numerous,  and  will  take  their  proper 
place  presently  when  they  have  shown  their 
capabilities.  A  very  fine  one  is  that  named 
Inglescombe  Scarlet, 

- O' — 

Bulbous  Irises. 

In  our  opinion  two  of  the  finest  bulbous 
Irises  brought  before  the  public  during  the 
past  spring  were  I.  Tauri  and  I.  buchariea. 
The  first-named  is  closely  allied  to  I.  persica, 
hut  differs  in  its  much  larger  flowers  and 
greatly  intensified  colours.  Indeed,  form  is 
the  particular  in  which  it  most  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  I.  persica.  The  second  form  which 
we  mention  is  allied  to  I.  orchioides,  and  its 
most  prominent  distinguishing  feature  is 
that  the  falls  have  a  clear  bright  yellow 
blotch  -on  the  centre,  the  rest  heintj  satiny- 
white,  and  very  handsome. 

The  Foxglove  in  Medicine. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  the  Fox¬ 
glove  (Digitalis  purpurea)  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  poison  in  its  tissues,  and 
in  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
equally  well-known  Solanum  family,  with  its 
numerous  poisonous  members.  '  The  Fox¬ 
glove,  however,  has  been  turned  to  very  use¬ 
ful  account  in  the  case  of  heart  diseases.  Its 
use  in  this  respect  was  made  known  by  Dr. 
George  Balfour,  recently  deceased.  He  gave 
an  account  of  it  in  a  book  written  by  him, 
and  several  others  who  followed  his  advice 
and  teaching  wrote  books  and  dedicated  the 
same  to  Dr.  Balfour.  Digitaline  is  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  the  leaf  of  the  Foxglove,  which  is 
scattered  all  over  the  British  Isles,  The 
Foxglove  has,  indeed,  been  used  for  centuries 
with  considerable  success  or  otherwise  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  skill  of  the  physician  employ¬ 
ing  it,  but  they  often  administer  it  under 
the  mistaken  belief  that  its  action  was  that  of 
a  sedative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  acts  on 
the  heart  as  a  stimulant,  hence  the  necessity 


for  every  practitioner  who  uses  it  to  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  its  real  properties, 

Forgotten  Use  of  a  Common  Tuber. 

It  seems  that  Dahlias  were  at  one  time 
grown  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  their  tubers, 
which  were  utilised  as  food.  The  “  Scientific 
American”  makes  some  reserve,  however,  in 
the  statement  it  makes  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  these  tubers.  They  are  said  to  be 
both  wholesome'  and  toothsome  when  roasted. 
It  continues1,  however,  that  observation  on 
this  line  would  be  desirable'.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  love  of  Chrysantheuiumists  towards 
their  favourite  flower  some  years  ago,  and 
who  tried  to  make  them  palatable  by  frying 
them,  and  also  by  using  the  florets  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  soup.  After  all  this  was  done 
they  failed  to  prove  palatable,  but  some  more 
distressing  things  in  connection  with  this  diet 
was  the  powerful  odour  they  gave  off  while 
being  cooked,  and  the  almost  inevitable  pre¬ 
sence  of  green  fly  upon  them  in  great  num¬ 
bers  if  the  flowers  had  been  expanded  for 
some  time.  We  are  afraid  that  the  odour 
of  roasted  Dahlia  roots  would  require  some¬ 
thing  to  counteract  the  same  in  order  to  get 
them  past  the  censorship  of  the  nose. 

Willows  used  in  Pharmacy. 

At  the  fortieth  meeting  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  held  at.  Bristol, 
a  paper  on  the  “  Willows  Used  in  Phar¬ 
macy  ”  was  read  by  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S. 
This  scientific  worker  said  that  comparatively 
little  information  concerning  Willow  bark 
was  given  in  materia  medica,  works.  Even 
less  was  said  about  the  species  of  Willows 
from  which  the  saliein  of  commerce  was  ob¬ 
tained.  It  seems  that  here  again  what 
ought  to  have  been  a  British  industry  was 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persevering  foreigner.  The 
question  was  brought  to.  his  attention  owing 
to  its.  appearance  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
Edinburgh,  where  it  was  stated  that  Salix 
fragilis  was  the  species  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  saliein.  He.  speaks  of  a 
number  of  species  of  Willow  that  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  purpose  of  basket  or  eliair 
making,  but  says  that,  the  steeping  of-  the 
Willows  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bark 
causes  the  loss  of  saliein.  The  bark  also 
loses  saliein  by  being  kept.  The  best  yield 
of  saliein  is  obtained  from  fresh  bark,  and 
the  Belgians  obtain  the  fresh  bark  by  setting 
up  chemical  works  close  to  the  lands  where 
the  Willows  are  grown.  The  author  men¬ 
tions  a  number  of  species  from  which  saliein 
is  obtained,  and  others  which  do  not  contain 
any  of  this  substance.  He  concludes  by 
referring  to  what  has  been  done  at  Kew  in 
order  to  determine  which  species  of  Salix 
yield  the  desired  product.  The  species  in  this 
case  were  S.  triandra,  S.  purpurea,  S.  rubra 
forbyana,  and  S.  decipiens. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Preparing  for  Winter  and  Spring.— The  ensuring  of  a 
regular  supply  of  choice  vegetables  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  can,  only  be  accomplished  when  fore¬ 
thought  isi  exercised  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Cold  pits  and 
frames  are  simply  invaluable  to  the;  kitchen  gardener,  mid 
although  of  necessity  there  must'  be  a  small  outlay  in  the  first 
instance,  this  will  be  fully  repaid  in  ai  few  seasons.  Not'  only 
are  portable  frames  useful  now,  but  they  are  equally  SO'  all 
through  the  summer,  and  for  choice  I  prefer  these  to  per¬ 
manently  built'  brick-pits,  for  the  reason  that  they  are'  easily 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  many  instances 
after  the  plants,  have  been  started  by  lifting  off  the  frames  the 
crops  can  be  left  to'  perfect,  themselves.  Indeed,  such  as 
Gourds,  Marrows,  and  ridge  Cucumbers  are  better  left  unin¬ 
terrupted.  Roughly  made  skeleton  shelters,  are  also  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  these  can  be  made  with  any  rough  timber  by  any 
handy  man,.  If  arranged  to  facei  south,  and  a  suitable  covering 
is  provided  during  inclement,  weather,  many  of  the  more  tender 
plants;  can,  be  safely  brought  through  a  severe-  winter.  There 
is  nothing  better  that.  I  am  acquainted  with  than,  properly 
dressed  canvas  covers:  specially  made  now  by  many  firms  for 
horticultural  purposes.  One  great,  advantage  in.  these:  is  they 
are  so  prepared  that,  the  weather  doe®  not  injure  them  if 
reasonable  care:  is  taken,  and  they  are  none  the  worse  of  being 
folded  up  wet.  and  left  so.  for  several1  days.  By  adding  plenty 
of  bracken,  long  stable  litter,  or  any  other  material  during 
spells:  of  severe  weather,  these  shelters:  will  be  found  practically 
frost-proof,  no.  water  will  penetrate  them,  and  the  plants  a.re> 
kept,  dry  in  consequence.  The  site  for  the  frame  yard  should 
always  be  an  open  one,  though  sheltered,  if  possible,  from  the 
north  and  east  winds  and  the  frames  arranged  to  face  south. 
Old  hot-beds  which  were  made  up:  early  last,  .spring  for  forcing 
early  crops-  will  now  make  excellent,  positions:  with  little 
trouble:  for  many  subjects.  The  soil  which  has  been  employed 
will  simply  need  to  be  broken  up,  and  in  some  cases  a  little 
more  added  to  keep  the  seedlings  as  near  the  glass:  a.s  possible, 
a  matter  which  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  form  two  of  the  most  important  subjects 
for  the  salad  bowl  during  winter,  and  in  many  establishments 
fresh  salads  have  to  be  provided  the  whole  year  through  ;  and 
though  it  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  these  in  plenty  during 
summer  and  autumn,  it.  is  not  so  during  winter  and  early 
spring.  Frequent,  sowings  must  be  insisted  on,  and  no  special 
dates  can  be  given  when  the  last  should  be  made,  so  very  much 
depending  on  the  End  of  weather  which  is  in  store  for  us,  hut  it 
may  safely  be  said  that.  the.  la.st  week  in  the-  present  month  will 
he'  none  too  late,  or  even  the  early  part  of  October  if  sown 
under  glass:.  The-  Batavian  Endive  is  much  the  best,  for  late 
work,  and  though  these  mav  not  make,  large  plants,  they  will 
nrove  to-  be  very  useful,  and  fa.r  better  than  none.  Plants  in 
frames  should  be  quite  small,  and  planted  just  as  thick  again 
as  each  variety  ordinarily  requires,  so  that  everv  other  ca.n  he 
used  quite  small  if  necessary,  and1  no:  want  of  ro-om  occurs. 
Lettuce  should  he  treated  in  precisely  the:  same  way.  Hicks’ 
Ha.rdv  White-  and  Brown  Cos  a.re  the  best  kinds  I  am  acquainted 
with  for  winter  use,  and  Hardy  Hammersmith  is.  the-  most  re¬ 
liable  winter  varietv  I  know.  Go-o-d  plantings:  should  also-  be 
made  at.  the  same  time  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  we-st  wall. 

Parsle-v  is  generallv  much  in  request  nearlv  every  day  in  the 
-t- ear,  and  this  can  only  be  assured  by  now  placing  younfr  seed¬ 
ling  plants  in.  frame®.  Allow  a,  distance:  of  6  in.  from  plant  to 
plant,  and  9  In.  or  so  between  the  rows.  Work  in  plenty  of 
soot  where  wire-worm  abound.  It.  is  also  a  capital  plan  to  make 
a  small  sowing  in  frames  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Cauliflowers. — Make  another  small  sowing  on  a.  south 
border  of  Walcherem.  Magnum  Bormm.  and  Autumn  Giant,  and 
prick  out  the  earliest. -sowings  in  cold  frame®.  The  soil  should 
not  be  rich,  and  o-nlv  about-  6  in.  given,  which  should  he  on  a 


hard  bottom,  or  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  plants  becoming 
too  large  before  planting  time  next  spring. 

Cabbage.  —  Continue!  to  plant  out  the  main  beds  of  these  as 
they  become  ready  precisely  on  the  same  lines  as  previously 
advised. 

Spinach. —  Make  another  good  sowing  of  this  valuable 
vegetable  on  well-prepared  land.  Thin  out  early  sowings  to  a 
distance  of  about.  6  in.,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  and  keep 
the  surface  well  stirred  with  a  Dutch  hoe. 

Turnips, —  Continue  to  sow  these  all  through  the  month  and 
the  first  week  in  next. ;  even  .should  the  bulbs  not  mature,  the 
green  will  be  useful  next  spring.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Strawberries,  —  The  wet  season  suits  these  plants  in  the 
matter  of  growth  and  formation,  of  runners ;  the  latter  must 
not  be  allowed  to.  make,  much  headway,  such  being  detrimental 
to  the  building  up  of  stout,  crowns  for  next  year’s  crop.  These 
strings,  should  be  cut.  off  with  a  knife,  as  if  pulled  out  the 
plants  are  liable  to-  get.  damaged  and  even  loosened  at  the  root, 
especially  those:  set  out  this  season.  With  such  heavy  rain¬ 
falls:,  it  has  been,  impossible:  to.  use  the  hoes  much  with  any 
good  effect,  in  destroying  weeds,  unless  the  same  are  gathered 
up:  with  the  rake,  and  we  have:  found  it  more  expeditious  to 
hand-weed  the  quarters  every  few  weeks,  plying  the  flat  hoe 
when,  we  get  a.  few  dry  days.  Finish  the  planting  of  runners  as 
speedily  a.s:  possible,  so  that  the  same  may  get.  a.  firm  hold  of 
the  soil  ere  winter  sets  in. 

Peach  and  Nectarines. — As  the:  tree®  are  relieved  of  their 
crop,  which  appears  very  light  in  most  places,  a  good'  washing 
from  the  garden  engine  or  hose  should  be  given,  using  quassia 
extract,  or  Abol  if  black  aphis  are  about.  Unless  the-  wo-od  is 
much  crowded,  T  do-  not  advocate  the  removal  of  the  present 
season’s  bearing  wood,  as  trees  carrying  little  or  no  fruit  are 
making  far  too  strong  a  growth  now,  and  the  removal  of  much 
wood  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  better  plan  will  be 
to  root-prune  next  month,  and  in  the  case  of  young  vigorous 
trees  to  lift  and  replant. 

Apples.  — There  are  a.  number  of  varieties,  both  dessert  and 
culinary,  that,  can  be  safely  stored  now',  such  as  Kerry  Pippin, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester,  Pearmain,  Wealthy,  Eeklinville,  Lord 
Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Cellini  Pippin,  Potts’  Seedling,  Stir¬ 
ling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  a  few 
others.  This  will  allow  the:  nets  to  be  placed  on  later  kinds 
which  ought,  not  to  be  harvested  for  a.  few  weeks  yet..  Choose 
a  dry,  sunny  day  for  such  work,  and  line  the  baskets  well,  so 
that  the  fruit,  dries  not  get.  bruised  in  any  wav,  putting  aside 
all  fruit  that,  may  have  got.  damaged,  so-  that  it  may  be  used 
in  the  kitchen,  as  now'  that  fruit  is  so  scarce  we  must  make  the 
very  best  of  what  we  have. 

Pears.  — Like  remarks  apply  to.  this  fruit,  even  more  scarce 
than  the  Apple  in  most,  places.  Gather  such  varieties  as 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Williams,  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante 
d’Antonine,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  TYiomphe  de  Vienne  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Manilla, t,  examining  these  kinds  almost,  daily,  as 
neither  will  keep  long  after  once  they  are  ripe. 

Plums.  - — The  majority  have  been  gathered  here,  with  but 
one  or  two,  exceptions,  notably  Monarch,  Belle  de  Septembre, 
Reine  Claude,  de  Bavay,  Golden  Drop,  Diamond,  and  Grand 
Duke.  These  should  be,  allowed  t,o,  ripen  thoroughly  before 
plucking  from  the  trees  ;  Golden  Drop  will  keep  fresh  for 
several  weeks  if  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  kept,  in 
a  drawer  or  other  fairly  dry  place. 

The  Fruit  Room. —  This  place  should  be  made  clean  and 
sweet  before  storing  any  fruit  in  it,  by  scrubbing  down  the 
wood,  a.nd,  if  need  be,  white-washing  the  walls  first.  We  place 
all  our  fruit  on  the  bare  boards,  leaving  a  small  space 
between  each  one.  It,  appears:  this  year  that,  we  shall  be  abie 
to  store  it  in  a,  single,  layer.  The  ventilators  should  be  kept 
open  for  the  present  for  the  egress  of  moisture  a®  well  as  the 
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ingress  of  fresh.  air1  to  cause  a,  circulation.  Another  point  well 
worth  remembering  is  to  name  each  variety  as  they  are  taken 
to  the  fruit  store,  as  the  best  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  at  times, 
and  there  are  several  varieties1  running  each  other  so-  closely 
that  it  takes  a  good  judge  to  determine  one  from  the  other. 

Jambs  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Leycesteria  formosa. — I  havei  before  referred  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  Himalayan  shrub  as  a.  desirable  subject  to  plant  for 
giving  winter  effect.,  but  its  beauty  at  the  present  season  seems, 
to  merit  further  notice.  Succeeding  in  the  majority  of  soils 
a.nd  situations,  one  would  expect  to.  see  it  more  generally  used, 
as  it.  isi  one  of  the  most  pleasing  occupants,  of  the  shrubbery 
during  early  autumn,  by  reason  of  the  deep  red  colour  of  the 
numerous  bracts  surrounding  the  paler-coloured  flowers,  these 
being  produced  freely  in  long  dependent  clusters.,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ing  green  of  the  foliage  and  stems  gives  to  this  shrub,  a  distinct 
appearance,  all  its  own.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the 
colour  of  the  stems  isi  also1  much  admired  throughout  the 
winter,  but  to  retain,  this  it  should  he  pruned  hard  down  to 
the  base  in,  early  spring.  Subjected  to  this  treatment,  a  line, 
clean  shrub  is  formed  about,  5  ft.  in  height. 

Cornus  florida  rubra. — Although  considered  by  some  to  suc¬ 
ceed  hut  indifferently  in  this  country,  it  leaves  but  little  to  be 
desired  here,  in  a,  locality  twelve  miles,  north  of  London,  and 
planted  in  a  heavy  clay  which  is  extremely  cold  and  wet  in 
winter.  Having  stood  for  several  years,  totally  unprotected  in 
the  open,  I  think  this  is  a,  sufficient  proof  of  its  hardiness,  and 
it  is,  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Dogwood  family. 
With  us  it  proves,  more  vigorous  than  Cornus  florida,  and  is 
undoubtedly  far  superior  as  an  ornamental  tree,  owing  to  the 
deep  red  colour  of  the  foliage,  which  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  a,  young  state.  This  Cornel  forms  a,  large.,  well-shaped  head, 
and,  grown  as,  a  standard,  quickly  makes  a  tine  specimen,  tree¬ 
like  in  appearance,  amply  furnished  with  large  foliage,  and 
should  receive  the.  attention,  of  those  desirous,  of  obtaining  the 
little-known,  but  most  beautiful  small-growing  trees. 

Erythrina  Crista  Galli. — Though  not,  quite  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters  in  the  open,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  extreme  south,  this  old  fa.vou,rite  deserves  a 
position  in  every  garden  if  a  place  can  be1  found  to 
suit-  its  requirements'.  These  are  but  few,  and  planted  a.t,  the 
foot  of  a,  south  wall,  at-  the  warm  end  of  greenhouse,  or  some¬ 
where  similar,  it,  will  .succeed  admirably.  The  growths  will 
need  tying  or  nailing  to  keep  them  well  supported.  The  stems 
die  down  to  the  base  in  winter,  and  it  is.  well  to  place  a  mat 
over  the  crown  for  protection. 

This,  year  the  Coral  Plant,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  made 
a  luxuriant  growth  between  8  ft.  and  10  ft.  in  height,  with 
large  spikes,  of  bright  red  flowers,  and  though  flowering  rather 
later  than  usual,  this  Erythrina.  is  none  the  worse.  It  is  also 
known  as  E.  laurifolia. 

Euonymus  atropurpureus.— By  no  means  large  or  vigorous 
growing,  this  North  American  tree  is  well  adapted  for  growing 
among  other  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  and  deserves,  a  prominent 
position.  The  deep  reddish  purple  colouring  of  the  rather 
small  leaves  is  retained  until  they  fall,  and  a  well-grown  speci¬ 
men  8  ft,  to  10  ft.  in  height,  stands  out  conspicuously  as  one  of 
our  most  distinct  shrubs.  A  very  light  pruning  of  the  young 
shoots,  is  necessary  to  keep  it  shapely,  and  if  attacked  by  insect 
pests,  such  as.  greenfly  in  summer,  a  syringing  of  insecticide 
should  be  given,  otherwise  the  foliage  becomes  disfigured. 

Clerodendron  trichotommn. — Tins  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  shrubs  we  have  been  favoured  with  from  J apan,  especially 
on  account,  of  the  lateness  of  its.  flowering  season,  and  although 
not  quite  so  profuse  this  year  a,s>  usual,  owing  probably  to  the 
"want  of  sun  and  warmth,  yet  there  is  a,  sufficient  number  of  jits 


showy  white  and  red  flowers  to  recognise  their  beauty.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  grown  only  a.si  a  foliage,  plant,  it  would  be  certain 
of  a  foremost  place  in  our  gardens.  When  once  planted,  it 
should  not  be  disturbed,  being  impatient  of  removal,  and  should 
be  given  an  open  sunny  position.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Laelia  anceps. — The  different,  varieties,  of  L.  anceps.  will 
now  be  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes.  They  should  receive 
every  encouragement  to  enable  them  to  properly  mature  their 
bulbs  by  giving  all  the  light,  available  ;  all  shading  should  be 
removed,  and  during  the.  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  is 
bright,  the.  ventilators  should  be  thrown  wide  open,  so.  that 
the  free,  circulation  of  air  can  be.  obtained.  The.  plants  should 
be  syringed  freely  overhead  the  first  thing  in.  the  morning  in 
bright  weather,  an  hour  or  so  before  the.  ventilators  are  opened. 
I  would  advise  shutting  up  the  house  in  good  time  in  the.  after¬ 
noon,  so  that,  a  good  sun-heat  can  be  procured.  If  the  plants 
are  syringed  at  closing  time,  this  will  help  to  dry  up  any  excess 
of  moisture,  and  will  considerably  minimise  the  necessity  of  an 
early  use  of  the  artificial  heating  apparatus, 

Laelia  Cattleya  elegans  .■ — This,  natural  hybrid  has.  its 
origin,  in  the.  intercrossing  of  Cattleya,  Leopoldii  and  Laelia 
purpura, ta,.  It  is  still  sought  after  and  highly  prized  by  some 
collectors,  but  by  the  majority  of  Orchid  cultivators  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  scarcely  worth  growing.  There  can  be  no  opinion,  but 
that  even  in  its  best,  forms  there,  are  many  garden-raised 
autumn-flowering  hybrids  that  altogether  outclass  it,  and  it-  is 
not  surprising  that,  the  good  qualities  of  L.  C.  elegans.  fail  to 
attract  cultivators,  to  the.  same  extent,  they  did  previously  to 
the  introduction,  of  the  more  fascinating  and  better  constitu¬ 
tional  kinds.  The  free  flowering  characteristics,  combined 
with  period  at  which  they  produce  their  flowers,  will  always 
give  a  claim  to  consideration,  and  the  deep-coloured  tints  of 
the  darker  kinds  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the.  delicate  tints 
of  other  autumn-flowering  kinds.  L.  C.  elegans,  to  grow  it 
satisfactorily,  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  to.  the 
general  occupants,  of  the  Cattleya,  house.  I  have  always  found 
them  thrive  best  when  planted  in  baskets  with  a,s  little  material 
as  possible  about  the  roots.  They  do.  admirably  in  the  Cat- 
tleya.  house  during  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  but,  from 
October  to  March  slightly  warmer  and  drier  treatment  is 
necessary.  The.  dry,  cool  end  of  an  ordinary  stove  or  the.  East 
Indian  house  suits  their  requirements  well.  Although  the 
plants,  do  not  require  much  root  moisture,  during  the  dull 
months  of  the  year,  sufficient,  must  be  given  to,  retain,  the 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  in  a,  plump  state.  Repotting  is  best 
done  when  the  new  roots,  make,  their  appearance  from  the  base 
of  the  developing  or  recently  developed  growths.  The  ordinary 
compost  with  a,  liberal  mixture  of  leaf  soil  suits  this  section  of 
hybrids  well. 

L.C.  Schilleriana  is.  often,  mistaken  and  grown  for  L.  C. 
elegans.  It  is  a,  totally  distinct  hybrid,  having  its  parentage 
in  C.  intermedia,  and  L.  purpura, ta,  the  sepals,  and  petals 
being  almost  white  and  the  lip,  as  in  L.  purpura, ta,  with  a, 
crimson  front,  lobe.  It  is  a-  far  more  easily  cultivated  plant, 
than  L.  C.  elegans,  and,  being  very  free!  flowering,  it  is.  worthy 
of  every  consideration.  It  requires,  the  same  cultural  condi¬ 
tions  as  L.  C.  elegans.  H.  J. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Bouvardias.  — All  plants,  remaining  in  the  open  should  now 
be  housed.  Those  that,  have  been  grown  in  pots  throughout 
will  require  cleansing  before  placing  where  they  are  to  flower. 
The  pots  must  be  scrubbed,  and  all  weeds  and  moss  removed 
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from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  on  a 


mat  and  give  a  good  syringing  with  force,  using  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  tobacco  to  remove  insects.  As  regards  those  that 
were  planted  out,  they  must  now  be  lifted  and  potted  up,  using 
as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can  conveniently  be  got  into.  Sift 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  when  potted  afford  a.  good  water¬ 
ing,  and  keep  them  syringed  overhead  for  a  few  days  until  re¬ 
established.  As.  the  blossoms  commence  to  open  a  drier  and 
more  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be  maintained. 

Solanum  Capsicastnun. — These  require  similar  treatment 
at  this  season  as  Bouvardiais,  and  the.  sooner  the  plants  are 
housed  and  encouraged  to  swell  and  ripen,  their  berries  the 
better.  A  light  position  in  a  temperate  house  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  them,-  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  now  be  pinched 
out.  in  order  to  divert  the  sap  ho  the  swelling  of  the  fruits, 
which  are  the  chief  beauty  of  the '-specie®. 

Callas. — Those  who  adopt  the  system  of  planting  out  this, 
invaluable  subject  should  now  make  preparations  for  lifting  and 
repotting  them,  so  that  they  have  time  to  become  established 
in  the  pots  before  short  days  and  frosty  nights  set  in.  Lift  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  and  afford  a  heavy  watering  when  potted. 
Stand  the  plants  in  a  partially  shaded  spot,  and  apply  the 
syringe  twice  daily  until  housed  for  the  winter.  The  Arum 
Lily  is  semi-aquatic,  therefore  copious  supplies  of  water  are 
absolutely  essential  when  once  established  in  the  pots.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earliest  flowers  are  produced 
on  strong  plants  grown  in  small  pots,  with  the  small-  side  bulbs 
removed  at  potting  time.  Growers  who  retain  their  plants  in 
pots  the  summer  through  and  ripen  them  off  will  have  re- 
potted  them  by  now,  but  if,  through  force  -of  circumstances,  the 
work  has  not  been  completed,  there  should  be  no  further  delay. 
These  should  be  kept  in,  cold  frames  for  two  or  three  weeks-,  to- 
encourage  them  to  make  new  roots. 

Salvias. — House  those  growing  in  pots,  and  lift  and  re-pot 
any  that  ,are  now  growing  in  open  quarters.  The  cold  green¬ 
house  is  the  best  place  for  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  up 
to  the  full  light  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  and  spindly. 

Pits  and  Frames. — These  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed  in 
readiness  to  re-ce-ive  the  various  plants  ,now  being  lifted  and 
potted  for  winter  flowering.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  are  now 
in  pits  or  frames;  should  have  their  pots  cleansed  and  placed  in  a 
light  position  in  a,  cool  house,  where  no-  fire-  heat  is,  applied. 
If  any  shading  remains  upon  the  glass  it  should  be  washed  off 
in  order  to  admit  full  light  to  harden  the  growths;,  as  on  this 
depends  in  great  measure  abundant,  blossom  of  good  substance. 
Most  other  occupants  of  frames  will  now  be  better  for  housing 
to  make  room  for  plants  that  are  being  brought  in.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  structures!  wherein  plants  are  grown  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  .to  success  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Violets.— The  time  is  -at  hand  for  housing  the  plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  during  summer  for  winter  flower¬ 
ing.  Frames  or  pits  should  be  prepared  in  readiness,  so-  that 
the  work  of  lifting  and  replanting  may  be  done  with  despatch. 
If  an  ordinary  garden  frame  is  utilised,  it  should  be  set  upon 
some  brick-rubble  or  wood  to  form  drainage,  for  I  know  of  no 
plants  more  impatient  of  a  stagnant  soil  than  the  fragrant 
violet.  Over  the  drainage  some  rough  stubble  or  other  litter 
should  be  placed  to  prevent  the  soil  passing  among  and  block¬ 
ing  the  drainage,  and  on  this  place  the  soil,  which  should 
consist,  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  half  .a  part  of 
sifted  decayed  manure  and  sand  or  road  grit.  Those  who  ha-ve 
a  light,  rich  garden  soil  may  use  it  wholly  or  in  part  with  the 
other  ingredients-.  If  the  compost  is  not  too  wet  when  put  into 
the  frame,  it  should  be  lightly  trod  and  brought  to  within 
9  in.  of  the  roof  glass.  The  plants,  when  inserted  will  then 
be  well  up  to  the  light,  which  is  an  important  factor  to  success-. 
Lift  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  should  red  spider  be  in 
evidence-  the-  leafage  must  he:  dipped  into-  a  solution  of  soft, 
soap  and  tobacco  juice  before  planting  in  the  frame.  If 
possible  cho-ose  a  dull,  quiet  day  for  the  work,  as  then  the 
mots  will  not  be  so  liable  to,  injury  from  being  exposed  while 
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the  work  proceeds.  Should  the  soil  be  at  all  dry  a  thorough 
watering  must  be  given  the  day  before  lifting,  and  when  the 
planting  is  completed  another  application  must  be  given  in 
order  to  settle  the  soil.  Keep  close  and  shaded  from  the 
hottest  sun  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  plants  a  fresh  start, 
and  afterwards  grow  quite  cool.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success  in  Violet  culture,  and  the  lights 
should  only  be  put  on  to  ward  off  frosts  and  excessive  rains  and 
snows. 

By  lifting  and  replanting  where  they  are  to  flower  by  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  the  grower  not  only  rests  assured 
-that  his  plants  are  safe  from  early  frosts,  but  that  they  will 
become  well  established  in  their  new  quarters  before  severe 
weather  and  shorter  days-  are  with  us.  Some  growers  plant  in 
pits,  having  a  hot  water  pipe  running  round,  and  the  work  of 
covering  in  severe  weather  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  but 
flre-hea,t  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  excep¬ 
tionally  sharp  weather,  or  the  plants  will  resent  it ;  for  my 
o-wn,  part,  I  prefer  to  do-  without  it,  A  few  iffants  may  be 
potted  up,  and  when  in  flower  they  are  much  appreciated  for 
imparting  a  delightful  fragrance  when  placed  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory  or  dwelling  rooms.  My  favourite  double  varieties  are 
Marie  Louise  and  Comte  Brazza,  whilst  of  singles  Princess 
of  Wales  and  La  France  are  excellent. 

Coleus. — The  required  number  of  cuttings  for  providing 
plants  for  next  ye-ar  should  now  be  struck.  Select  strong,  well- 
coloured  shoots,  and  insert  five  in  a  3i-in.  pot  of  light  rich 
soil,  and  plunge  in,  the  propagating  pit.  When  rooted  pot  off 
singly,  and  ke-ep  near  the  light  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degree-s  for  the  winter. 

Lilium  Harrisii. —  As  so-o-n  as  the  bulbs-  are  to  hand  they 
should  be-  potted  up  singly  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots:,  using  a 
compost  of  two  parts  lo-am  to  one  each  of  leaf  soil,  and  well 
decayed  manure,  with  sharp  sand  added.  Pot-  firmly,  and 
plunge  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  cocoa  fibre  in  a  frame.  Until 
growth  commences  but  little  water  will  be  required.  K.  M. 


Two  Golden  Leaved  Elms. 

The  judicious  planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with 
variegated  foliage-,  o-r  with  foliage-  of'  other  colours  than  green, 
has  much  to  commend  it,  for  these  plants  serve  to  brighten 
up  the  garden  at  a  time  when  most-  of  the  flowering  things  are 
over,  and  in  many  instances  they  keep  their  colour  from  the 
time  the  leaves  appear  in  spring  until  they  fall  in  autumn. 
Some  of  these  coloured  foliage  things  are  most  attractive  when 
planted  in  isolated  groups  or  as  isolated  specimens ;  others 
again  are  seen  aL  their  best  when  planted  in  mixed  groups, 
one  plant  helping  to  show  off  another ;  while  others  again 
are  seen  to  advantage  under  either  method  of  culture.  To 
this-  last  lot  the  two  Elms  under  notice  belong,  for,  whether 
planted  in  groups,  as  isolated  specimens,  or  mixed  in  with 
o-ther  trees,  they  are  always  acceptable.  The  best  of  the  two 
is  Ulmus  campestris  var,  “  Louis  Van  Houtte.”  It  make®  a 
quick-growing  tree  of  a  free  and  shapely  habit.  The  leaves 
are,  if  anything,  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
Elm  ;  in.  colour  they  are  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  suffused  here 
and  there  with  green.  Seen  from  a  distance,  it  has  a  very 
ornamental  appearance,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by. 

The  second  one  is  a,  variety  of  the  “  Wych  Elm,”  and  is 
called  U.  montana  fastigiata  aurea,.  It  is  of  quite  a  different 
habit  than  the  former,  being  of  stiff,  upright  growth,  making 
a  number  of  leaders  and  never  getting  to  any  .great  sjze.  The 
leaves  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  type;  in 
colour  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the-  before-mentioned 
variety,  but  the  green  is  usually  more  conspicuous.  In  some 
nurserymen's  catalogues  it  is  met  with  under  the  name  of  U. 
Wrede-i  or  U.  Dampieri  var.  Wredei,  but  the  other  is  the 
correct  name.  For  places  where  a  slow-growing,  narrow  tree 
is  required  this  would  be  very  suitable-.  W.  Dallimore. 
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A  Plea  for  Forced  Daffodils. 

While  admitting  the  beauty  of  forced  Hyacinths  and  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissus,  I  am  convinced  that  the  money  lavished  on 
these  would  be  better  spent  on  some  of  the  standard  varieties 
of  those  general  favourites,  the  Daffodils.  They  are  quite  as 
easy  to  grow,  are  considerably  cheaper,  at  least,  than  named 
Hyacinths,  are  far  superior  for  cutting,  and  even  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration  more  than  hold  their  own.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  range  of  colour  is  rather  limited.  This,  of 
course,  is  so,  but  the  many  beautiful  and  varied  shades  of  yellow 
are  admired  by  all,  while  glaring  colours  are  favoured  only  by 
the  few. 

As  a  rule,  Daffodils  will  not  stand  hard  forcing.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  to  pot  up  early,  so  that  they  may  be  brought 
along  quietly,  and  yet  be  in  their  full  beauty  long  before  those 
in  the  beds  and  borders  outside.  Where  large  quantities  are 
wanted  for  cutting,  much  space  can  be  saved  by  planting  the 
bulbs  in  boxes.  Boxes  about  five  inches  deep  are  excellent  for 
the  purpose.  Unless  the  potting  loam  is  very  poor  no  manure 
should  be  used,  for  the  majority  of  the  Daffodils  resent  manure, 
especially  in  a  fresh  state.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enrich  the  soil,  old  mushroom-bed  dung  is  the  safest.  If  good 
turf  is  at  hand,  pull  it  to  pieces  with  the  hands,  add  about  one- 
third  its  bulk  of  good  leaf-mould,  and  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep 
porous.  The  only  other  ingredient  needful  is  fine  ground  bones 
of  good  quality.  The  Daffodil  seems  to  greatly  appreciate  this 
latter,  and  it  may  be  used  quite  freely  if  it  is  known  to  be  pure. 
Do  not  pot  in  wet,  sticky  soil,  rather  wait  till  it  dries  a  bit. 
Five,  six,  or  seven  inch  pots  may  be  used.  Drain  carefully,  and 
do  not  make  the  soil  too  firm,  especially  below  the  bulbs.  The 
pots  must  be  plunged  outside  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  at  least, 
tlien  taken  to  a  cold  frame  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually  admitted 
to  the  greenhouse.  At  first  a  temperature  below  50  degrees  is 
best  for  them,  but  after  the  flower-stems  show,  if  wanted  for  any 
special  purpose  at  any  certain  date,  more  heat  may  be  given. 

After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  weak  manure  water 
may  with  advantage  be  given  them.  Also,  it  will  be  found  that 
Iehthemic  guano,  a  dessert-spoonful  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
applied  occasionally,  is  a  great  help. 

A  word  about  suitable  varieties,  and  I  have  done.  The 
bicolors  are  always  greatly  admired,  and  probably  Victoria  forces 
as  well  or  better  than  any  other.  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  and 
Grandis,  too,  are  indispensable.  In  the  self  class  nothing  could 
beat  Emperor  for  pot  culture.  ,  Henry  Irving,  Golden  Spur,  and 
Maximus  are  also  in  the  first  class  for  our  purpose.  In  other 
sections  we  have  Sir  Watkin,  Stella  superba,  Barrii  conspicuus, 
and  Nelsoni  major.  i 

I  mention  none  of  the  very  new  varieties,  as  it  would  be  rather 
risky  to  try  to  force  them.  All  I  name  are  sure  doers,  are  fairly 
cheap,  and  all  very  beautiful.  C.  Blair. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Bulbs  on  Grass. 

Were  I  asked  what  I  consider  the  most  pleasing  form  of  garden¬ 
ing  I  should  without  hesitation  give  the  vote  for  the  wild  garden. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  representative  garden  of 
this  kind  everywhere,  as  space  is  not  always  available,  but  clumps 
of  hardy  bulbs  planted  here  and  there  on  the.  lawn  under  large 
trees  have  a  pleasing  effect,  and  help  to  brighten .  a  place  up 
wonderfully,  and  that  at  a  time  when  very  little  else  is  to  be  had . 
The  best  tool  for  the  job  is  a  crowbar,  which  should  be  struck  into 
the  turf  in  a  slanting  direction  in  two  places  about  18in.  apait  , 
then  make  a  lever  of  the  bar  and  open  the  turf.  By  this  means 
the  turf  is  not  displaced  as  by  using  a  spade.  In  the  slit  thus 
made  place  the  bulbs  pretty  thickly,  throwing  in  a  little  sandy 
soil,  and  then  place  the  two  edges  of  the  slit  together  and  tread 
down.  When  the  job  is  completed  give  a  good  roll.  All  bulbs 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  if  good  results  are  to  be 
looked  for  next  year. 

Eranthis  hyemalis  (Winter  Aconite)  is  a  cheery  little  plant, 
indispensable  by  reason  of  its  early  flowering  habit.  It  shows  up 
to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  on  a  bank.  Flowers  yellow. 

Galanthus  nivalis  (Snowdrop)  likes  a  sunny  aspect,  and 
should  be  planted  very  thickly. 

To  succeed  with  Crocus  biflorus  it  is  necessary  to  plant  deep  and 
guard  against  rabbits  and  mice.  The  autumn-flowering  species 


such  as  O'.  Boryi  and  C.  nudiflorus  may  also  be  planted  at  this 
time. 

Narcissus  Telamonius  (Daffodil)  is  accommodating,  and  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  pretty  freely,  as  they  seem  to  thrive  in  almost 
any  position.  The  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  die  down  before 
being  removed. 

Muscari  botrycides  (Grape  Hyacinth)  is  another  plant  that 
does  well  for  this  work.  Leucojum  vernum,  Scilla  siberica,  and 
S.  biflora,  Chionodoxa  Lucillae,  Triteleia  uniflora  and  Cyclamen 
Ooum  may  also  be  included. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  Colchicum  autumnale  as  long  as 
care  is  taken  not  to  break  the  flowering  growths.  The  soil  about 
these  should  be  light,  and  should  be  enriched  with  some  well- 
decomposed  manure.  There  is  a  beautiful  double  white  variety. 

H.  Arnold. 

Cool  Orchids. 

To  this  section  belong  some  of  the  most  showy  and  interesting 
species  of  the  great  Orchid  family,  and,  with  Mr.  Editor’s  per¬ 
mission,  I  will  venture  to  give  a  few  cultural  details,  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  management  of  a  cool  Orchid  house. 

By  the  term  “  cool  Orchids  ”  is  meant  those  which  are 
natives  of  temperate  regions  and  only  require  sufficient  fire  heat 
to  exclude  frosts  and  dry  up  any  superfluous  moisture.  The 
house  should  be  of  the  lean-to  type,  with  a  northerly  aspect,  and 
both  top  and  bottom  ventilators  must  be  provided.  On  the 
stages  should  be  a  layer  of  small  coke  or  shingle,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  rain-water  tank  underneath  will  keep  a  supply  for  the 
plants  and  help  to  keep  the  house  moist  and  cool. 

During  the  summer  months  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  shad¬ 
ing  and  to  keep  the  air  well  charged  with  moisture  by  frequently 
sprinkling  the  paths  and  stages,  allowing  the  house  to  become 
somewhat  drier  for  an  hour  about  midday.  Air  must  be  freely 
admitted,  and  the  ventilators  should  be  left  partly  open  all 
night,  or  a  better  plan  (where  a  suitable  position  can  be  pro¬ 
vided)  is  to  place  the  plants  outside  through  the  summer. 

A  very  good  situation  for  them  is  over  a  running  stream  and 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  spray  over¬ 
head  with  a  fine  rose  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  those  occu¬ 
pying  the  house  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional  spray. 
The  temperature  during  the  winter  months  may  with  safety 
go  down  to  40  and  45  degrees  F. ,  and  keep  it  as  low  as  possible 
by  damping  down,  shading,  and  ventilating,  through  our  hottest 
season. 

Cleanliness  is  the  key-note  to  successful  Orchid  culture,  and  a 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  slugs,  snails,  and  thrips.  The 
latter  penetrate  the  young  growths  and  cause  them  to  be  dis¬ 
figured.  The  wisest  course  to  adopt  is  to  fumigate  at  least 
once  a  fortnight. 

Masdevallias  sometimes  get  in  the  winter  what  is  known  as 
“  spot,”  which  is  generally  caused  by  excessive  moisture.  A 
suitable  compost  for  cool  Orchids  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  and  chopped  moss,  with  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  added. 
All  will  thrive  in  well-drained  pots,  just  large  enough  to  receive 
the  bulbs  ;  over-potting  must  be  avoided.  Press  the  soil  moder¬ 
ately  firm,  and  prick  in  some  heads  of  sphagnum,  to  give  the 
plant  a  better  appearance.  Orchids  requiring  cool  treatment 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  drying-off  system  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  required  by  Dendrobiums,  etc.  If  kept  on  the  dry 
side  for  about  six  weeks  when  growth  is  finished,  will  be  all  that 
is  needed. 

Odontoglossums. — Among  cool  Orchids  these  must  be 
awarded  premier  honours  ;  their  charming  and  delicate  flowers 
are  produced  all  the  year  round.  0.  crispum  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  The  flowering  season  is  a  prolonged  one  ;  flower  spikes 
appear  at  almost  any  time.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  value  they  range  from  a  few  shillings  to  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  0.  grande  is  a  magnificent  plant,  and  should  be  grown 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Other  well-known  ones  are  0. 
Pescatorei,  O.  triumphans,  0.  Hallii,  etc.  Potting  should  be 
done  in  September,  but  if  neglected  at  tills  period,  February  is 
the  month. 

Masdevallias. — A  few  representatives  of  this  interesting 
genus  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection,  however  small.  M. 
coccinea,  M.  veitchiana,  and  M.  Chelsoni  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  showy.  M.  tovarensis  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  its  pure  white  flowers  being  highly  prized  by  all  Orchid 
lovers. 
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Readers'  Competition — continued. 


Tlie  following  should  also  be  included  : — Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  (one  of  the  prettiest  of  Orchids),  Dendrobium  jamesianum 
(white),  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  Disa  grandifiora,  Anguloa 
liuckeri,  Sophonitis  grandifiora,  Cypripedium  insigne,  etc. 
Many  others  could  be  added  if  space  permitted,  but  i  hope  to 
return  at  a  future  date,  and  mention  a  few  more. 

W.  Anstiss. 


Hardy  Heaths. 

These  can  now  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price  from  most  of 
our  larger  nurseries  ;  but  those  desirous  of  increasing  their  own 
stock  can  do  so  in  several  ways — by  seed,  cuttings,  layering,  and 
division.  The  seed  matures  in  October  or  November,  and  is 
most  easily  collected  on  a  bright  dry  morning  after  foggy 
weather,  when  it  can  be  readily  shaken  out  on  to  a  fiat  tray  or 
sheet  of  paper  ;  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered. 

To  do  so  choose  a  position  partially  shaded,  but  where  there 
is  plenty  of  light,  absolute  freedom  from  drip,  and  yet  withal 
a  place  that  is  inclined  to  keep  moist  during  summer ;  for 
example,  behind  a  north  wall  or  tall  hedge.  Seedling  Heaths 
are  not  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  soil,  loam  peat  or  burnt 
earth  appearing  to  suit  them  equally  well  ;  but  it  must  be  firm, 
solid,  not  too  fine,  and  quite  free  from  worms  and  other  insects, 
which  by  burrowing,  etc.,  often  prove  destructive.  When  the 
surface  is  prepared  sow  the  seed  evenly,  pressing  it  into  the 
soil  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  It  requires  no  covering,,  and  as 
long  as  the  soil  remains  fairly  moist  no  water.  Weeds,  must 
be  removed  by  hand.  The  plants  appear  in  May  or  June,  and 
by  September  they  should  be  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  height,,  and 
can  be  transplanted  into  nursery  beds  of  sandy  loam  or  peat. 
Allow  them  to  remain  in  these  beds  two  years,  using  the  shears 
occasionally  to  cut  off  the  longest  shoots,  compelling  the  plants 
to  assume  a  bushy  habit. 

Cuttings  can  also  be  inserted  in  small  frames  in  beds  of  sandy 
peat,  or  in  pots  filled  with  the  same  material  ;  the  smaller  side 
shoots  root  easiest  after  removing  the  lower  leaves.  Fix  firmly, 
giving  a  watering  to  settle  the  whole.  Keep  the  frame  close 
and  shaded.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  treat  as  for  seedlings. 
This  method  can  be  used  for  Erica  arborea,  E.  australis,  and 
E.  codonoides,  which  by  reason  of  their  more  tree-like  habit 
cannot  be  propagated  by  division,  and  are  less  easy  to  layer. 

The  Callunas  and  Erica  ciliaris  and  E.  Tetralix,  with  their 
varieties,  can  be  rooted  by  a  much  easier  and  quicker  method' — - 
plant  deeply,  and  lift  again  at  the  end  of  two  years.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  branches  have  formed 
roots,  and  can  be  easily  divided.  Erica  cinerea  does,  not  root 
quite  so  readily  ;  in  this  case .  place  .some  sandy  loam,  mixed 
with  leaf  mould,  round  an  established  plant,  peg  the  stems 
firmly  on  it,  add  more  soil,  and,  pressing  tightly  round  them, 
raise  their  points  until  they  are  almost  vertical  ;  when  rooted, 
separate  with  a  sharp  knife. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  peat  is  necessary  for  Heaths,  but 
whete  sandy  loam  can  be  obtained  it  answers  the  purpose  well. 
Our  collection  of  some  10,000  plants  in  49  species  and  varieties 
are  growing  vigorously  in  nothing  else.  Whether  it  is  peat  or 
sandy  loam  it  should  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  but  not  turned 
too  deeply,  or  the  best  soil  will  be  lost  to  the  Heaths.  In 
heavier  soils  drainage  must  be  secured  and  peat  or  leaf  mould 
and  sand  added. 

;  Plant  early,  before  the  ground  loses  its  warmth  ;  never  when 
it  is  wet  or  sticky.  Do  not  expose  the  roots  to  wind  or  sun,  but 
keep  them  moist.  Plant  carefully,  placing  fine  soil  over  the 
roots,  tread  firmly,  using  the  Dutch  hoe  afterwards  to  obtain  a 
loose  surface.  Should  the  following  summer  prove  dry,  over¬ 
head  watering  will  be  beneficial  ;  mulching  with  leaf  mould 
will  help  to  retain  moisture.  The  plants  should  be  clipped 
annually  after  flowering,  which  prevents  seed  production  and 
induces  a  freer  growth.  j.  0. 


The  Peach  aud  Nectarine  under  Glass. 

After  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  off  the  trees  they  should 
be  gone  over  and  have  all  unnecessary  wood,  in  the  shape  of  old 
wood  that  has  made  weakly  growth,  removed,  to  expose  the  re¬ 
maining  wood  meantime  to  as  mnch  light  and  ir  as  possible, 


and  the  hose  or  syringe  should  be  used  freely  on  the  trees  every 
day,  and  given  a  thorough  good  soaking  at  the  roots,  and  towards 
the  end  of  this  watering  give  an  application  of  liquid  cow 
manure,  which  will  help  greatly  to  develop  good  sound  fruit 
buds. 

After  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  tree  should  be  pruned.  When 
performing  this  all  young  shoots  should  be  left  uncut  except 
where  they  have  reached  tne  top  or  sides  of  the  trellis  ;  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  as  well  to  fall  back  to  another  shoot,  even  though 
it  leaves  a  space  open,  as  it  gives  room  for  the  next  season's 
growth  to  develop).  Now  all  wood  and  trellis  work  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  likewise  the  trees,  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  tree  has  been  again  fixed  tidy  to  the  trellis  for 
another  season  the  border  will  claim  attention.  Firstly,  all 
loose  soil  should  be  cleared  away  and  the  hard  surface  soil 
removed  down  to  the  roots  and  wheeled  out  to  make  room  for 
a  richer  compost,  which  should  consist  of  a  quantity  of  good 
loam,  lime  rubbish,  wood  ashes,  and  well  rotted  farm  manure, 
and  have  all  well  mixed,  when  it  should  be  wheeled  on  to  the 
border  to  the  desired  depth,  and  the  border  should  again  have 
a  good  watering. 

This  operation  is  often  left  to  provide  work  in  a  storm  durinc 
the  winter  ;  that  is,  in  its  way,  good  enough,  but  by  the  time 
the  storm  conies  the  trees  may  have  been  subjected  to  ill-treat¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  dryness  at  the  root  and  lack  of  sufficient 
nourishment,  when  bud-dropping,  a  bad  set,  and  small  inferior 
flavoured  fruit  are  sure  to  follow.  By  all  means  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  tree  in  due  time,  and  if  good  weather  prevails  the 
work  will  be  all  the  easier  accomplished.  Plenty  of  air  must 
now,  in  all  favourable  weather,  be  admitted  to  tile  house,  and 
unless  very  early  fruits  be  required  it  is  not  advisable  to  start 
the  tree  too  early.  A  house  started  about  the  middle  of  January, 
and  not  too  hard  forced,  will  produce  finely  flavoured  fruits,  and 
if  the  house  is  not  too  well  supplied  with  means  of  heating,  it 
is  as  well  to  defer  starting  another  fortnight,  and  if  the  border 
appears  at  all  like  dry  it  should  have  another  good  watering 
wnen  the  house  is  closed,  and  have  the  border  covered  with  a 
good  coating  of  leaves,  thus  preventing  too  hasty  evaporation, 
this  watering  should  serve  over  the  flowering  period,  and  all 
floors  and  paths  should  be  damped  and  air  admitted  in  fine 
weather. 

When  the  tree  is  in  flower  it  must  be  gone  over  every  day 
about  noon  so  as  to  make  certain  of  fertilisation,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  rabbit  tail  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick  answers  admir¬ 
ably.  When  a  good  set  has  been  ensured  the  fruits  should  be 
carefully  thinned  and  gone  over  again  later,  and  after  they  are 
fairly  on  the  move  the  leaves  on  the  border  may  be  removed  and 
a  good  watering  again  given.  The  tree  will  now  take  feeding 
either  in  the  form  of  chemicals  (applied  no  stronger  than1 
directed)  or  liquid  farmyard  manure  (well  diluted).  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  soot  in  liquid  occasionally  is  most  beneficial,  and  the 
syringe  should  be  used  freely  among  the  foliage  morning  and 
afternoon  in  find  days  until  the  fruit  is  well  on  towards  com¬ 
mencing  to  colour. 

Meanwhile  disbudding  will  have  taken  attention,  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  must  be  performed  with  great  care  and  skill,  taking 
care  not  to  be  too  heavy  on  it  at  once.  The  tree  should  be  gone 
over  three  times  at  least,  a  week  fully  elapsing  between  each 
time.  The  base  shoot,  if  at  all  well  placed,  as  well  as  the  ter¬ 
minal  one,  should  be  laid  in,  and  while  it  is  well  to  leave  plenty. 
!t  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  too  dense  body  of  foliage  will 
prove  detrimental  to  the  general  condition  of  the  fruit.  During 
the  stoning  process  a  steady  temperature  must  be  maintained, 
and  after  it  is  safely  over  the  fruit  should  be  thinned  to  its 
proper  distance,  a  foot  apart  being  a  safe  rule.  In  this  thinning, 
as  well  as  in  previous  ones,  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
operator  to  leave  all,  or  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  fruits  look¬ 
ing  up  to  the  glass,  then  another  good  watering  and  feeding 
given,  and  as  required  till  the  fruit  commences  to  get  colour, 
when  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  and  heavy  damping  withheld. 

While  it  is  well  to  have  a  net  or  other  means  to  save  a  falling 
fruit,  it  should  be  observed  that  a  Peach  gathered  and  placed 
in  a  cool,  airy  room  ere  it  is  quite  ripe  is  greatly  improved  in 
flavour.  With  borders  and  roots  in  favourable  condition  and  by 
attending  to  these  few  simple  hints  good  healthy  trees  and  a 
crop  of  good  fruit  will  be  almost  a  certainty,  as  failures  and 
near-to  failures  are  often  caused  by  overcropping  (both  wood 
and  fruit)  and  insufficient  attention  to  the  trees  generally  during 
the  resting  period-  J.  R-  B- 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Eryngium  Oliver ianum. 

One  of  the  species  of  Eryngium  that  has  attained  consider¬ 
able  popularity  within  recent  years  is  that  under  notice.  It 
is  often  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  E.  amethystinum,  but  the 
latter  is  a  much  dwarfer  plant  and  more  difficult  to  grow.  No 
doubt  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  E.  oliver  ianum 
is  that  it  lias  proved  of  easy  cultivation  in  the  South.  It 
takes  the  place  in  southern  gardens  which  E.  alpinum  takes 
in  the  North.  We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  it  is  better 
adapted  to  withstand  a  dry  atmosphere  than  its  congener  of  the 
Alps,  which  loves  the  cool  and  moist  atmosphere  of  Scotland, 
and  may  be  grown  in  cottage  gardens  without  any  attention 
whatever,  whereas  in  the  South  it  is  alwtays  an  unsatisfactory 
plant,  appearing  to  be  of  weak  constitution  and  very  poor  in 
colour. 

The  plant  under  notice  grows  to  a  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft., 
branches  freely,  and  produces  numerous  heads  of  large  size. 
The  bracts  surrounding  the  heads  and  the  stalks  themselves 


size  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  centre  of  the  root¬ 
stock  of  the  main  plant.  If  numerous  pieces  are  wanted  the 
gardener  may  carefully  remove  them  with  a  knife,  and  those 
which  do  not  bear  roots  may  be  inserted  in  light,  sandy  soil  in 
pots  or  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till  they  form  roots 
and  become  established.  Plants  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds 
which  usually  ripen  in  fair  quantity. 

Saxifraga  squarrosa. 

The  species  of  Saxifraga  are  very  numerous  and  develop  into 
a  great  number  of  strikingly  distinct  forms.  Some  of  them 
are  quite  of  miniature  dimensions  alongside  of  the  stronger 
ones,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  giants  of  the  family.  That 
which  we  have  under  notice  on  the  present  occasion  is  one  of 
the  pigmies.  As  shown  in  our  illustration  the  plant  stem  and 
flower  are  of  very  miniature  dimensions,  and  actually  range 
form  liin.  to  2in.  in  height.  In  the  foreground  will  be  seen 
two  cushions  or  clumps  of  plants',  each  made  up  of  a  number 
of  very  small  rosettes,  consisting  of  tiny,  pointed,  three- 
cornered  leaves,  the  whole  being  very  densely  arranged  and 
compact,  forming  a  miniature  caesious  or  gray  cushion.  The 


Eryngium  oliverianum,  with  steel-blue  Bracts  and  Flowers. 


are  more  or  less  of  a  steel-blue  colour,  and  the  flower  heads 
themselves  are  also  deep  blue  and  notable  for  thei^  size  by 
comparison  with  the  several  other  species  usually  seen  in 
southern  gardens.  The  lower  leaves  are  divided  nearly  to  the 
base,  and  are  again  more  or  less  lobed  and  cut.  The  upper 
leaves  are  equally  as  deeply  divided,  but  their  segments  are 
very  narrow.  The  divided  leaves  form  one  of  the  best  marked 
distinctions  between  this  species  and  E.  alpinum,  and  by  that 
means  .alone  any  gardener  can  readily  distinguish  between  the 
two,  even  although  he  has  not  botanical  knowledge.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  shows  all  these  broad  distinctions,  so  that,  readers  can 
readily  follow  our  remarks.  The  photograph  from  which  it  was 
prepared  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  The  Gardens,  Ote 
Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Any  light,  friable  soil  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  deeply 
vill  meet  the  requirements  of  this  species.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  division  of  the  plant,  but  unless  it  is  of  large' 


flower  stems  bear  from  Wo  to  five  flowers  in  a  cyme,  and  are 
unusually  large,  for  so  small  a  plant.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  produced  in  great  abundance,  so  that  well-flowered  cushions 
form  a  pretty  picture  on  the  rockery,  which  is  its  proper 
position.  Our  photograph  was  taken  on  the  rockery  at  Kew 
in  June  last,  when  the  plant  was  in  bloom. 

Lilium  pyrenaicum . 

One  of  the  most  familiar  Lilies  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  both 
in  rural  districts  and  in  towns,  is  that  under  notice.  The 
flowers  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  L.  martagou,  though  the 
species  is  more  closely  allied  to  L.  pomponium.  They  are  deep 
yellow  in  the  common  form,  marked  with  black  specks.  There 
is  a  yellow  variety  without  spots,  namely,  the  Martagon  Iuteuin 
nonpunctatum  of  Parkinson,  but  there  are  intermediate  forms 
in  which  a  few  spots  only  are  present.  The  plant  is  of  verv 
vigorous  constitution,  having  its  stem  densely  clothed  with 
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linear  lanceolate  leaves  that  appear  white  on  the  edge  when 
young  and  fresh,  owing  to  the  dense  pubescence  collected 
together  along  the  margins. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  about  it  is  the  strong  and 
peculiar-  odour  of  the  flowers,  which  some  people  have  described 
as  “  rather  nauseous,”  and  others  as  resembling  the  odour  of  ai 
“  mangy  dog.”  We  think  this  is  a  little  strong  language 
towards  a  very  beautiful  Lily  and  a  very  old  inhabitant  of 
cottage  gardens,  and  productive  of  many  old  time  reminiscence 
and  associations  of  the  old  homes  of  people  now  scattered  over 
the  world.  We  should  merely  say  that  the  odour  is  a  little 
strong,  and  it  is  certainly  as  pleasing  as  that  of  the  Elder-  at 
the  same  distance  away.  In  both  cases  the  scent  is  to  be  taken 
in  moderation  and  at  a  respectable  distance.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  Lilium  auratum,  which  is  certainly  overpoweringly 
strong,  and  should  be  used  in  moderation  when  grown  in  con¬ 
servatories  or  greenhouses. 

The  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

We  usually  think  of  a  scent  as  residing  in  the  flowers:  of 
plants,  as  in  the  cases  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Stocks.  In 
other  plants  it  resides  in  the  foliage,  as  in  Thyme,  Balm,  Mint, 
and  various  other  well-known,  plants.  We  now  proceed  to 
speak  of  a  very  rare  instance  of  the  scent  emanating  from  the 
roots  of  a  plant.  We  refer  to  Nardostaehys  Jatamansi,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  has  been  valued  in  India  from 
ai  remote  period  a-s  a  perfume.  The  dried  roots  must  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  some'  hundreds  of  years,  ago, 
for  it  was  mentioned  and  also  illustrated  by  Mr.  John  Gerard 
in  1597,  to  whom  it  was  known  as  Indian  Spikenard.  Dr. 
RoylJ  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was.  the  Spikenard  of  the 
ancients. 

Two  species  are  known  to  science,  but  only  that  above  men¬ 
tioned  has  been,  introduced  to.  this  country.  Although  the 
roots  were  introduced  to  this  country  so.  long  ago,  probably  as. 
an  article  of  commerce,  the  live  plant  was  not  grown  in  Britain 
till  1878.  Possibly  the  plants,  then  introduced  had  been  lost, 
for  it  has  been  introduced  more  recently  to.  Kew,  where  it 
flowered  beautifully  on  the  rockery  last  summer,  where  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  which  our  illustration,  was  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  plant  is  about  G  in.  to  12  in.  high,  producing  dense 
tufts  of  lanceolate  or  spathulate  leaves1  about  2  in.  to  4  in. 
long,  from  the  centre  of  which,  the  scapes  arise,  bearing  dense 
cymes  of  pale  rose-purple  flowers.  The  plant,  belongs  to  the 
Valerian,  many  of  which  are  scented,  but  none  of  them,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  -so  powerfully  as  in  this  instance. 

The  roots  are  spindle-shaped  and  surrounded  by  a  stout, 
woody  root-stock  1  in.  to  3  in,  long,  and  densely  covered  with 
brown  or  black  fibre  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  leaves  of 
several  seasons’  growth.  The  delicious  odour  emanates  from 
this  black  root-stock,  which  is  dried  and  utilised  as  an  article 
of  commerce  in  India,  and,  to.  some  extent,  in  this  country. 
The  root-stock  communicates  this  odour  to>  anything  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  such  as  linen  and  other  clothes. 
Probably  in,  this,  country  the  raw  material  undergoes  some 
preparation  by  which  it  is  rendered  less  cumbersome  tha.n  by 
using  the  dried  root-stock. 


Manchester  Botanical  Gardens.— For  some  time  past  the 
authorities  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  have  been  in  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  Stretford  District  Council  for  the  transfer  of  a 
portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  Gardens  to  the  Council.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Stretford  Council  on  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bates,  who  presided,  reported  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
Royal  Botanical  Society  had  been  concluded,  and  the  following 
terms  agreed  upon :  1.  The  Gardens  to  be  transferred  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  to  be  used  in  perpetuity  as  gardens  for  the  public. 
2.  The  Council  will  place  such  buildings  as  they  may  think  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  substantial  state  of  repair,  and  will  maintain  the  gardens 
and  buildings  for  all  time.  3.  The  society  will  have  reserved  to 
it  for  a  given  number  of  days  in  each  year  the  use  of  the  gardens 
and  buildings  for  the  shows  connected  with  the  society.  Several 
matters  of  a  financial  character  remain  to  be  adjusted. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

August  I8th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cattleya  pittiana  Wilson  Potter’s  var. 

The  parentage  of  this:  beautiful  variety  was  C.  aurea  x 
granulosa,  schofieldiana,.  The  sepals  and  oblong  petals  are  of 
a.  deep  buff  hue>.  The  lip,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  rich  purple 
lamina  striped  with  crimson  on  the  shaft  of  the  structure, 
while  the  lateral  lobes  are  also  of  a  buff  or  fawn  colour.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young),  Elmwood,  Croydon, 

Cattleya  Tankervillae. 

The:  parentage  in,  this  case  was  C.  bicolor  x  Rex.  The 
sepals  are  creamy-yellow,  deepening  in,  tint  towards  the  edges, 
and  having  a  pink  tint  along  the  centre.  The  petals  are 
elliptic,  soft,  yellow,  and  tinted  with  pale  pink  along  the  centre. 
The,  lip,  has  a.  spoon-shaped  deep  purple  lamina,  with  a  narrow 
lilac  line  at  the  wavy  edges.  The  lateral  lobes  are  very  short. 


SAXIFRAGA  SQUARROSA  :  FLOWERS  WHITE. 


soft  purple,  with  a  white  edge  all  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  column.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  and 
Co.,  Southgate,  N. 

Cattleya  Exquisita. 

The  above  beautiful  hybrid  was  derived  from  C.  Holfordi  x 
Pa.rthenia  Prince  of  Wales.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
that  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St,  Albans,  carried 
two,  scapes  and  four  flowers.  The  sepals  and  elliptic  petals 
are  white.  The  lip  also-  is  nearly  white,  but,  has  a  light  p  tuple 
blotch  at  the  a.pex,  and  two  others  lower  down  in  the  tube 
of  the  lip.  The  outer  face  of  the  latter  is:  white  and  faintly 
tinted  with  purple.  Award  of  Merit, 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei. 

_  Th®  leaves  of  this  beautiful  climber  are  twice  divided  in  a 
pinnate  manner.  The  stem®  are  very  slender  and  ramble  over 
a  considerable  area  during  the  course  of  a,  single:  season,  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers:  here  and  there  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  flowers  resemble  a.  single  Dahlia.,  having  scarlet  rays 
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surrounding  an  elevated  yellow  disc.  It  is  a  greenhouse 
climber,  but  so  nearly  hardy  that  it  may  bei  grown  and 
flowered  upon  a  wall  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  at  least.  Award  of  Meant  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Vitis  megaphylla. 

T'he  leaves  of  this  species*  are  very  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary 
Vine,  being  of  large  size  and  bipinnate.  The  leaflets  vary 
from  cordate  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  oblong  and  elliptic,  the 
upper  surface  being  of  a  deep  green.  Award  of  Merit. 

Vitis  sinensis. 

The  leaves  in  this  instance  are  heart-shaped,  tricuspidate  or 
slightly  three-lobed,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  green  or 
velvety-bronze  in  different  stages  of  growth.  Sometimes  the 
leaves  are  divided  into*  three  or  five  leaflets,  like  those  of  V. 
ineoustansi.  Award  of  Merit. 

Vitis  flexuosa  Wilsoni. 

The  leaves  in,  this  instance  are  heart-shaped,  serrated  and 
of  a,  deep  glossy  green.  The  stems  are  very  slender  and  climb 
by  means  of  tendrils.  Award  of  Merit, 

Vitis  Thomsoni. 

In  this  instance  the  compound  leaves  are  digitate  and  con¬ 
sist  of  five  elliptic,  acuminate  leaflets  which  «may  be  green  or 
bronzy-green  above,  hut  are*  always  a,  deep'  purple  beneath  and 
shining  with  a,  glossy  lustre.  The  stems  climb  by  means  of 
tendrils.  In  general  appearance  this  resembles  thei  Virginian 
Creeper,  but  the  leaflets:  aret  smaller,  of  different  form  and 
colour,  and  altogether  of  much  more  refined  appearance  than 
that  well-known,  plant.  It  will  be  sure  to  find  admirers  for 
the  covering  of  walls,  arbours,  summer-houses,  and  similar 
places  should  it  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Vitis  armata. 

Tlie  leaves:  are  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  coarsely  toothed,  of 
a  full  green,  and  more  or  less  bronzy  beneath.  The  stems  and 
petioles  are*  armed  with  reverse  prickles.  The  Vine  promises 
to  be  a  very  vigorous  grower.  Award  of  Merit. 

All  the  above  were*  collected  in  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
for  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  who 
were  the  exhibitors. 

Chrysanthemum  the  Champion. 

The  above  is  an  early-flowering  border  variety  with  semi- 
globose*,  bright*  yellow  flowers.  The  broad  plump*  florets  are* 
slightly  incurved  at  the  veiy  tips.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Col,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward. 

Thei  flower-heads  of  this*  fine  variety  are*  very  massive,  with 
long  numerous  overlapping  rays.  The  flowers  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik,  N.B.,  measured.  5  in.  to*  6  in.  in 
diameter,  but  some  time  previously  they  were  even  larger. 
Award  of  Merit*. 

Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  this  species  are  very  slender 
and  plume-like,  and  terminate  in  large  panicles  of  rosy-pink 
j  flowers*.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs*.  R.  Veitch  and  Son*,  Exeter. 


By  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

September  1st. 

Princess  of  Wales, 

The  flower-heads  of  this*  single  variety  are  perfectly  circular, 
with  broadly  oval  over-lapping  rays*  of  a  soft  magenta  rose! 
with  an  orange  red  and  yellow  blotch  at  the  base*.  First-class 
Certificate  to*  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 

Queen  of  Whites. 

A  Pompon  variety,  with  small  globular  white  heads  and 
closely  compressed  florets.  First-class  Certificate,  Mr.  Clias 
turner,  Slough. 


Edina. 

Thei  heads  of  this  Pompon  are  also  globular,  very  small  and 
bright  yellow,  with  a  slender  bronzy  edge.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Florence  M.  Stredwick. 

Here  we  have*  a  Cactus  variety,  with  nearly  globular  heads 
of  long  pointed  white*  florets.  The  pips  on  the  outside  of  the 
flowers  are  directed  downwards,  while  those  at  the  side's  are 
spreading,  and  the  rest  assume*  an  ascending  direction,  making 
the  bloom  of  great  depth. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkinson  (Cactus). 

The  flower-heads  in,  this  instance*  are  similar  in  form  to  the 
last-named,  but  of  a  rich  red-purple  in  colour. 

Pearl  (Cactus). 

While  similar  in  form  to  the  previous  two,  this  plant  has 


LlLIUM  PYRENAICUM  :  FLOWERS  YELLOW  AND  SPOTTED.  (See  p.  791). 


soft  rosy-purple  florets  tipped  with  white.  It*  is  a  choice  and 
delicately-coloured  variety,  and  was  much  admired. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson  (Cactus). 

In  this  instance  the*  long  slender  floret, s  are  incurved  so  that 
they  all  face  one  way.  They  are  of  a.  uniform  soft  buff-yellow. 

Cirius. 

This  we  describe  as  a,  fancy  Cactus  Dahlia,  as  the  blooms 
are  o-f  a  brilliant  scarlet  red  and  yellow,  striped  and  marked 
about*  equally  half  and  half  of  those  colours.  The  florets  are 
of  great  length  and  spreading  or  slightly  incurved. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  a, warded  to*  each  of  the  above 
five  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James*  Stredwick  and  Sou,  Sil- 
verhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-oivSea. 

H.  W.  Sillem  (Cactus). 

The*  florets  o*f  this*  fine  variety  are  of  great  length,  incurved, 
and  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet.  The  bloom,  as  a  whole,  measured 
7  in.  to  7-b  in.  across*.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Westfield,  Woking. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  tlie  garden  than  ye  wot  of. 

Miltonia  Candida. 

An  erect  robust  form,  ranking  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  the  genus.  On  the  summit  of  an  ovate  pseudo-bulb  it  pro¬ 
duces  two  bright,  green  narrow  leaves.  The  radicle  scape  bears 
five  to  six  showy  flowers  possessing  yellowish  sepals  and 
petals',  which  are  spatted  with  rich  brown,  whilst  the  remark¬ 
ably  undulated  or  wavy  lip  is  white,  tinged  with  rose.  The 
variety  grandiflora.  possesses  larger  flowers,  having  a  purple 
column  and  white  lip,  whilst  the  column  and  lip  of  the  variety 
flavescens  are  yellowish. 

Habenaria  carnea. 

Though  of  a  small  size',  this  isi  an  attractive  and  beautiful 
plant,  flowering  freely  in  60-size  pots.  The  maculate  leaves 
are  spreading  and  nearly  prostrate,  whilst  the  flower-spike  is 
erect.  The  individual  flowers  are  exceptionally  large,  entiie  y 
flesh-coloured,  and  possessing  a  prominent  three-lobed  lip,  the 
frontal  lobe  having  an  apical  notch. 

Laelia  xanthina. 

A  pleasing  species',  with  clear  golden- yellow  flowers  -  m.  to 
3  in.  m  diameter,  having  a  whitish  lip  with 
orange  streaks  on  disc.  The  scapes  are  erect, 
with  five  to  six  flowers!,  and  the  leaves  are 
usually  solitary. 

Kleinia  Galpini  syn.  Senecio  Galpini. 

A  dwarf  tufted  species  admirably  suited  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  short 
barren  stems  with  fleshy,  oblanceolate  whitish 
leaves.  The  leafy  flower-stem  attains  to  a 
height  of  9  in.  to  12  in.,  terminating  in  a  lax 
corymb  of  brilliant  orange-coloured  flowers  in 
large  heads.  Transvaal. 

Begonia  carminata. 

A  medium-sized  form  with  an  erect  branching 
habit,  which,  however,  has  proved  amenable  to 
basket  culture',  forming  as  such  a  highly  de¬ 
corative  plant..  It  is  a  garden  hybrid  derived 
from  B.  coccina  x  B.  Dregei,  resembling  its  seed 
parent  in  the  size',  shape,  and  profusion  of  its 
leaves',  which,  as  its  name  implies,  are  carmine 
coloured. 


Gladiolus  princeps. 

An.  exceptionally  large-flowered  form,  with 
broad  furrowed,  slightly  glaucous  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  compact,  spike  of  handsome  deep 
crimson,  flowers,  which  have  a.  white  blotch  at 
the  bases  of  the  three  anterior  petals. 


a  wall,  where,  even  when  not  in  flower,  it  is  an  object  of 
admiration.  North  America. 

Tamarix  Pallasii  var.  rosea  :  syn.  T.  hispida,  var. 
aestivalis. 

For  ornamenting  shrubberies,  especially  in  seaside  gardens, 
or  for  planting  in  sandy  soil,  this  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  It 
forms  a  neat  shrub,  with  erect,  gracef  ul  branches  clothed  with 
minute  decurrent  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a.  feathery  in¬ 
florescence  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Eastern  Europe  to  Afghan¬ 
istan. 

Kudbeckia  laciniata. 

A  handsome  perennial  plant,  which,  given  a  position  towards 
the  rear  of  the  herbaceous  border,  has  a  splendid  effect.  It 
attain®  a  height  of  .  5  ft.  or  more,  producing  large  yellow  flowers 
having  a  cone-shaped  centre  and  broad  recurving  ligulate 
ray  florets;  in  the  axils  of  its  uppermost  leaves.  The  var. 
nitida  isi  especially  desirable',  being  of  a  more  compact  habit. 
North  America. 

Rniphofia  Leichtlinii. 

As;  cut.  flowers,  the  racemes  of  this  species  are,  for  general 
purposes',  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus,  being  about.  31,  in. 


Nardostachys  Jatamansi  or  Indian  Spikenard.  (See  p.  792.) 


Hunnemannia  fumariafolia. 


A  very  pretty  herbaceous  plant,  14  in.  to  16  in. 
high,  belonging-  to  the  Poppy  family.  It  is  of  a 
compact  branching  habit,  producing  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves 
large  bright  yellow  solitary  flower®  on  an  erect  foot-stalk  of 
moderate  length,  the  beautifully  crumpled  petals  enclosing  a. 
mass  of  orange-coloured  anthers.  This,  a  plant  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction,  forms1  a.  welcome  addition  to  our  autumn-flowering 
plants,  and  is  suitable  alike  for  bedding  or  the  herbaceous 
border.  California. 

Hemerocallis  Minor. 

A  somewhat  diminutive  form,  with  spreading  linear  leaves, 
and  producing  on  a  long  footr-stalk  its  medium-sized  bright, 
yellow  flowers.  The  slender  flower-stalk  and  freedom  of- 
flowering  rank  it  for  decrat-ive  work,  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  the  genus.  China  and  Japan. 

Magnolia  grandiflora. 

A  handsome  evergreen  species  with  large  oval-oblong 
leathery  leaves,  glossy  green  above/  and  ferruginous  tomemtose 
beneath.  Its  large1  creamy  white  flowers  are  composed  of  nine 
to  ten  obovate  expanding  petals.  This,  a  large  tree  in  its 
native  habitat,  gives  most  satisfaction  here  when  trained  on 


long  and  U-  in.  in  diameter,  and  borne  on  a  slender  scape. 
The  pendulous  yellow  and  red  flowers  have  the  peculiarity  of 
opening  first  at  the  top,  the  lower  ones  being  the  last  to  unfold. 
A  very  free-flowering  plant,  which  requires  protection  during 
xvinter.  Abyssinia. 


Late  Strawberries. — On  Tuesday,  at  Atwick,  Hull,  Mr. 
Aaron  Morfitt  pulled  51b.  of  Strawberries  from  a  bed  in  his 
garden.  The  fruit  was  ripe  and  of  good  flavour. 

A  Famous  Elm  Tree. — The  famous  Sully  Elm,  which  was  known 
to  be  over  three  centuries  old,  and  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Church  of  Saint.  Jacques  dii  Haut  Pas,  had  recently  to  be  cut 
down  oxving  to  its  decayed  condition.  The  wood  was  cut  into 
logs  and  offered  for  sale.  There  was  keen  competition  to  secure  I 
the  historical  wood,  which  was  eventually  purchased  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  amid  laughter,  gave  his  name  as  M.  Du  Bois.  The 
famous  Elm  lias,  however,  not  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  dead 
trunk,  to  the  height  of  about  30ft.,  has  been  left  standing,  and, 
the  top  will  he  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement  to  preserve  it  from 
the  weather,  and  an  inscription  setting  forth  the  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  tree  will  be  affixed  to  it. 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
iequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
ley  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“Nature  cannot  be  surprised  in  undress.  Beauty  breaks  in  everywhere  ' — Emerson , 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

CHE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

oy  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  Tbe  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
sxceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion, ”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
:o  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


■< 


The  following1  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4. -COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

<  April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

S'  April  25  —  JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
>d  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
OTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
June  6 — CALADIUMS. 

June  20.— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL 

<  ERULENTA. 

|  July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
>  OEZLII. 

July  11.  —  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 
LANT. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

;  September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  { 
Back  numbers  may  he  obtained  from  the 
:  mashers,  price  2|d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
Half-tone  Plate  of  KEL WAY’S  NEW 
LADIOLI. 

i  NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 

°f  A  NEW  CONSERVATORY  AT 
KISTOL. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Purification  of  Residuary 
Waters. 

As  population  increases  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  the  question  of  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  water  becomes  more  and  more  a 
question  of  the  first  importance  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  In 
the  case  of  sewage,  we  have  various  systems 
at  work  for  the  purification  of  sewage  by 
which  the  solid  residue  is  removed  before  the 
water  is  taken  into'  the  streams  and  rivers. 
Nevertheless,  the  pollution  of  the  natural 
waterways  and  also  the  wells  all  over  the 
country  is  a  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  concerned 
with  the  health  of  the  people.  On  this  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  we  wish  to  say  something 
with  reference  to  the  automatic  purification 
of  water  by  what  is  termed  Vial’s  system, 
which  has  been  established  on  a,  small  scale 
at  Haren-Nord,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels. 

The  objective  of  ‘this  system  is  the  purifiear 
tion  of  drinking  water,  drain  water,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  water  by  continuous  circulation  with¬ 
out  filtering  or  decantation.  The  method 
utilised  for  purifying  the  water  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  is  by  the  use  of  some  pre¬ 
cipitant  by  which  the  solid  matters  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  or  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  so'  that  the  water  may  run  off  clear  and 
pure',  while  the  solid  matter  is  collected  by  a, 
special  apparatus,  dried  and  pulverised. 
Several  systems  are  in  use  in  this  as  well  as 
other  countries,  including  one  known  as  the 
bacterian  treatment.  'This  system  is  in  use 
in  various  English  and  Scottish  towns,  in¬ 
cluding  Barrhead,  Farington,  Burnley,  Black¬ 
burn,  etc.  The  great  value  of  this  new 
system  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  purification  can  be  effected,  and  the 
relatively  small  space  required  for  the  operar 
tion  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town  for 
which  it  may  be  at  work.  It  is  said  that  by 
irrigation  11  litres  per  square  metre  can  be 
purified  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  the  case 
of  bacterian  treatment,  336  litres  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  time  and  space, 


and  by  Vial’s  system  it  is  claimed  that 
10,000  litres  per  square  yard  per  day  can  be 
accomplished.  The  installation  of  the  plant 
would  be  the  primary  and  chief  expense ; 
then  the  value  of  the  substance'  used  as  a 
precipitant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
purification  of  waters  by  this  means,  as  the 
operation  of  purification  acts  automatically 
SO'  far  as  the  liquid  to  be  purified  and  the  pre¬ 
cipitant  are  concerned.  The  residue  of  the 
sewage  is  taken  up  by  a  pump  which  empties 
it  into  a  closed  cylinder,  where  it  concen¬ 
trates,  to  be  afterwards  transformed  into 
powder  by  desiccation  in  a  revolving  drum 
heated  by  warm  air  and  gases  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  of  the  generator.  This  solid  matter 
or  powder  can  be  utilised  as  a  manure,  as  is 
already  done  in  the  case  of  the  sewage  works 
in  existence.  Under  the  new  system  the 
material  can  be  greatly  improved  in  value  as 
a.  fertiliser  by  the  addition  of  phosphates  or 
■salts  of  potassium.  These  should  be  added 
while  the  powder  is  passing  through  the  re¬ 
volving  drum,  so-  that  the  whole  may  become 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  process.  Farmers, 
market  gardeners,  and  other  cultivators  de¬ 
siring  manure  for  any  particular  purpose 
could  have  additional  ingredients  added  to 
the  diy  residue  of  the  sewage  while  it  was 
being  prepared. 

The  purified  water  at  Haren-Nord  flows 
from  the  clarifying  tank  in  a  clear,  colour¬ 
less  sheet.  If  examined  in  great  volume, 
however,  it  presents  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  small  flakes  of 
iron  hydrate,  as  shown  by  the  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  If 
this  purified  water  is  preserved  in  an  open 
or  corked  flask  there  does  not  seem  to  .be 
any  deposition  of  organic  matter. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  greatest  value  of 
this  new  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
amount  of  purification  may  be  earned  on  in 
relatively  small  space,  which  means  that  the 
process  must  be  earned  out  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
water  passed  through  the  clarifying  tank. 
As  far  as  the  clarification  is  concerned,  it  is 
done  in  the  first  instance  automatically — 
that  is,  by  gravitation.  As  the  sewage  is 
entering  the  precipitant  is  entering  at  the 
same  time  in  sufficient  quantity  to  precipi¬ 
tate  all  the  residue  in  that  volume  of  water. 
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A  somewhat  similar  case  on  a  small  scale  occurs  to  us  which 
ha®  been,  used  both  lor  the  watering  of  Orchids,  and  for  drinking 
water.  We  refer  to  chalk  water  to  which  more  lime  was  added 
in,  order  to  precipitate  the  chalk  in  the  water  and  render  the 
latter  both  clean  and  soft.  This  requires  very  careful  adjusts 
ment  and  scientific  skill,  but  in,  the  case  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  wei  believe  it  answered  well,  and  is  still  in  use. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  system  of  purification  more  applied 
to1  waters  used  for  garden  purposes  than  is:  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  We  frequently  hear  of  the  failure  of  crops  of 
Tomatos,  Carnations,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons  by  nematodes, 
worms  which  may  have  been  introduced  with  the  soil.  Thera 
is  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  in  many  cases  contamination 
of  this  kind  has  been  brought  to<  the  roots  of  the  plants  by 
means  of  the  water.  Water  that  is  allowed  to'  stand  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  always  contains  impurities  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  nature  which  supports  animal  life  of  some  kind,  which 
may  be  described  as  parasitic  and  injurious  to*  human  beings 
who  may  drink  the  water,  or  to'  plants  which  may  be  watered 
with  it,  according  to  the  bacteria,  and  other  enemies  which  may 
be  present.  Small  tanks  may  not,  be  so  dangerous  as  large 
one®,  because  they  are  likely  to  be  frequently  emptied,  but  in 
tanks  of  large  size  organic  matter  may  continue  to  accumulate 
as  well  as  injurious  organisms  of  the  kind  we  have  just  named. 
The  organic  matter  in  the  water  affords  these  micro-organisms 
the  means  of  subsistence,  so>  that  standing  or  stagnant  water" 
is  always  a  standing  danger  for  this  reason.  Now,  if  by  means, 
of  some  insecticide,  fungicide,  or  other  agent,  these  tanks:  could 
be  purified,  it  Avould  be  the  means:  of  saving  many  a,  valuable 
crop  of  plants  which  would  otherwise  become  infested  with 
enemies  from  this  particular  source.  This  is  a  point  that,  may 
never  have  occurred  to  cultivators  when  having  large  tanks, 
built  for  the  holding  of  water,  but  it  would  be  well  when 
losing  valuable  crops  of  any  garden  product  cultivated  under 
glass,  either  in  houses:  or  frames,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
source  of  the  disorder  came  from  the  water-tanks,  and,  if  so, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  some  scientific  worker  to  ascertain, 
what  would  purify  the  tanks  of  these  organisms  of  the  lower 
orders  without  rendering  the  water  harmful  to1  the  cultivated 
plants. 

All  the  facts  relating  to  the  automatic  purification  by  Vial’s 
system  are  set  forth  in  a,  pamphlet  published  at  the  Economic 
Printing  Press,  38,  Rue  de  Treves,  Brussels,  by  A.  Breuar. 
We  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  all  the  details,  but  think 
that  once  it  lias,  been  established  that  polluted  water  can  be 
purified  by  a  process  so  quick,  simple,  and  easy,  it  may 
be  applied  in  many  other  cases  that  would  benefit  people  in 
general  and  cultivators  in  particular.  An,  article  on  the  subject 
has  also  been  published  by  “  Le  Patriot©,”  Brussels,  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  editor  recently  recalled  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  of  his  country  held  an,  assembly  of  all  the 
burgomaster's:  of  the  Communes  of1  Brabant,  and  the  pr  ovince  of 
Antwerp1  traversed  by  the  Seine,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
some  means:  of  remedying  the  dangers  of  infection  by  the  river. 
Several  solutions  were  proposed,  among  others  to  create  a 
new  vaulted  bed  for  the  Seine,  ini  order'  to  continue  the  opera,- 
tion  of  collecting  as  far  as  the  Escaut,  but  this  propositi  on 
brought  protestations,  from  the  Antwerp  representatives',  for 
the  deodorisation  would  not  haAre  been  sufficient  during  the 
journey  in  closed  conduits,  and  the  metropolis  would  be  in¬ 
fected.  Reservoirs  of  polluted  waters  become  the  breeding 
grounds  of  mosquitos,  and  the  water  also  filters  into'  the  soil 
and  contaminates  the  superficial  water-collecting  area®  from 
which  the  wells  of  the  country  derive  their  water1  supply.  The 
consequences  of  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine  have 
been  remarked  for  a,  long  time  past,  and  have1  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities:.  Typhoid  fever  and  enteric 
maladies  have  increased  to  a  disastrous  extent  in  that  region. 
The  contaminated  water  gives  rise  to:  deleterious  miasma,  be¬ 
sides  bringing  numerous  cases  of  anaemia,  and  loss  of  life.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  purification  of  the  Seine  is  a,  matter 
of  primal}"  importance.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  many  of  our 
own  rivers  at  home,  including  the  Thames,  are  in  as  bad  a 
condition. 


Gladioli  from  Langport. 

(See  Supplement^) 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  received  a  box  of  spikes  of 
Gladioli,  cut  full  length,  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang¬ 
port,  Somerset.  As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  Messrs.  Kelway 
cultivate  Gladioli  extensively,  and  are  the  leading  raisers  of 
this  class  of  plants  in  Britain.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
give  a  review  of  what  they  have  been  doing  for  years  past, 
beyond  stating  that  they  have  large  exhibits  of  Gladioli  at  the 
more  important  London  shows,  and  that  both  by  their  numbers, 
the  size  of  the  spikes  and  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their  beautiful 
colours,  they  never  fail  to  attract  a  large  amount  of  attention 
from  visitors.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  refer  in  detail  to  those 
beautiful  named  varieties  which  reached  our  office,  and  six  of 
which  appear  in  our  supplement. 

One  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  collection  was  that  named 
Edward  VII.  Six  flowers  were  open  at  one  time,  and  so  large 
were  they  that  the  spike  measured  about  Tin.  or  Sin.  across 
the  base,  being  almost  triangular  in  outline.  The  flowers  were 
bright  scarlet,  slightly  flaked  towards  the  edges  with  rose.  One 
or  two  of  the  lower  segments  had  a  large  marbled  crimson 
blotch  on  the  centre  of  a  creamy  area,  and  from  this,  as  well 
as  the  great  expanse  of  the  flower,  we  concluded  that  G.  Saun- 
dersii  had  something  to  do-  with  the  parentage. 

The  contrast  between  the  above  and  Lady  White  was  a  erv 
great  indeed.  Pure  white  Gladioli  are  relatively  scarce,  but 
this  might  be  reckoned  one  of  them  after  the  flowers  have  fully 
developed,  with  the  exception  of  a  purple  line  down  the  centre 
of  cue  or  two  of  the  lower  segments,  and  some  purple  at  the 
very  base  of  the  funnel-shaped  throat.  Nine  flowers  were  fully 
expanded,  and  the  spike  carried  eleA^en  others  in  the  bud  state. 

A  yellow  one  we  also  considered  took  a  leading  place  in  the 
collection,  on  account  of  the  very  distinct  colour,  AA'hich  we 
might  describe  as  a  soft  chrome-yellow  with  a  large'  crimson 
red  blotch  on  the  lower  segments,  but  chiefly  conspicuous 
only  on  the  lowermost  one.  The  base  of  the  throat  also1  had  a 
rayed  crimson  star.  In  this  case  five  of  the  flowers  were  ex¬ 
panded,  and  twelve  or  more  buds  AA'ere  carried  upon  the  top  of 
the  main  spike.  The  base  of  this  variety  carried  two  branches, 
each  of  which  Avould  have  in  time  deAreloped  secondary  spikes 
of  sufficient  length  to  be  suitable  for  cut  floAvers  in  vases. 

This  variety  was  named  Empress'  Frederick,  and  judging 
from  the  colour  as  well  as  the  blotch  in  the  throat  and^the 
rather  smaller  size  of  the  flowers,  av©  consider  this  is  one  of 
the  Lemoinei  hybrids,  produced  by  crossing  Gladiolus  purpureo- 
auratus  Avith  some  of  the  gandavensis.  strain.  Even  for  the 
Lemonei  type  the  flowers  mark  a  great  advancement  in  size 
and  colour  upon  the  original  crosses.  G.  purpureo-auratus 
itself  has  really  very  small  flowers,  but  the  colour,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  purple  blotch  upon  the'  lower  segment,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  it,  and  in  Empress  Frederick  we  have  this  evidence 
of  its  origin. 

Mrs.  H.  CornAvallis  West  is  a  very  handsome  striped  variety. 
The  stripes  were  mostly  confined  towards  the  margin,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  various  combinations  of  purple,  rose  and  crimson, 
the  latter  colour  being  most  in  eAndence  on  the  three  outer 
segment®,  but  extending  to  all  the  othera  Seven  of  the  flowers 
A\Tere  open,  and  on  the  same  spike  were1  fifteen  buds  ini  various 
stages  of  advancement.  The  lower  segment  or  lip  had  a  large 
primrose  yellow  blotch. 

Sir  A.  Gaselee  was  a  Arery  vigorous  type,  carrying  seven  huge 
expanded  flowers  and  thirteen  others  in  the  unexpanded  state. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  stem  was  also  branched,  carrying  two 
strong  secondary  spikes,  on  one:  of  which  we  counted  a  dozen 
blooms,  which  in  itself  would  make  a  tolerably  conspicuous 
spike  when  fully  developed.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  were 
of  enormous1  size,  crowding  each  other,  and  might  be  described 
a.s  a  soft  lilac-purple,  variously  mottled  with  purple  and  scarlet. 
Avbile  the  lower  segments  had  a  large  purple  blotch,  deepening 
towards  the  centre  and  surrounding  a  white  central  band,  such 
as  we  frequently  see  in  early  flowering  Gladioli. 

A  very  pleasing  light-coloured  variety  was:  that  named  Miss 
G.  W.  Willock,  delicately  flaked  and  mottled  with  soft  salmon 
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and  purple  towards  the  edges  of  the  segments  and  paler  mark¬ 
ings  downwards,  on  a  creamy  white  ground.  The  lower  seg¬ 
ment  was  mottled  with  dark  purple  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground. 
Only  three  of  the  flowers  were  open  in  this  lease,  but  they  were 
notable  for  their  immense  size,  and  a  dozen  others  were  rapidly 
preparing  to  expand.  The  marbled  markings  of  the  lower 
segments  of  this  variety  and  the  triangular  shape  of  the  flower 
generally  would  seem  to  indicate  that  G.  Saunders, ii  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  parentage  even  if  only  in  a  secondary 
degree. 

The  darkest  variety  sent  us  was  that  named  Sir  E.  Wood, 
which  we  might  'describe  as  crimson  red,  shaded  and  flushed 
with  violet,  especially  on  the  upper  segment'.  The'  two  lower 
segments  of  the  inner  set  were  the  most,  intensely  coloured, 
hut  their  deep  colour  was'  brightened  somewhat  by  two  white 
line®  along  the  centre1.  This  had  eleven  flowers  fully  expanded, 
though  they  w'ere  somewhat  smaller  than,  those  of  any  of  the 
previously  named  varieties.  This  latter  appears  to  be  a  very 
vigorous  variety  with  a  bronzy  purple  tinted  stem.  Tire  bracts 
were  also  tinted  with  the  same  bronzy  hue'. 


Old  English  Flowers  at  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition. 

A  visit  to  the  Western  Gardens  of  the  above-named  popular 
place  of  public  resort  recalled  to  mind  those  a,pt  lines  by  the 
author  of  “  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gardens,”  to  wit: — “  No 
doubt  there  are  piany  lovely  flowers  to  be  had  by  heat  and 
coaxing,  but  then  for  each  of  these  there  are  fifty  others  still 
lovelier  that  will  gratefully  grow  in  God’s  wholesome  air,  and 
are  blessed  in  return  with  a  far  greater  intensity  of  scent  and 
colour.” 

Soane  pretty  beds  have  been  planted  at  Earl’s  Court  this  year 
with  old  English  flowers.  Here  we  may  feast  our  eyes  and 
other  senses  upon  sweet-scented  Stocks,  Mignonette,  C'arna,- 
tiiions,  Sweet  Williams,  Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  herbaceous 
Phloxes  and  stately  Delphiniums,  which  latter  flowers  vividly 
remind  us  of  the  most  successful  work  done  amongst  these 
charming  subjects  by  the  great  Langport  firm,  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son.  What  a  charming1  and  striking  contrast  is  afforded 
by  the  vivid  scarlet  flowers  of  Lobelia  cardinal  is,  with  its  in¬ 
tensely  dark  foliage ! 

We  would  much  like  to  see  this  admirable  idea  of  the  old 
English  flower  garden  greatly  extended  at  Earl’s  Court  next 
year,  where  there  is  scope  for  it. 

The  enterprising  directors  here  well  cater  for  the  multitude 
in  other  respects,  and  the  great  British  public  want  still  further 
educating  as  to  the  best  and  most  effective  means  of  garden 
decoration,  despite  the  many  good  object-lessons  that  are  now 
happily  beginning  to  be  taught  in  our  parks  and  other  open 
spaces. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  get  away  from  tire  formal,  stiff,  and 
wearisome  style  of  the  ordinary  bedding  arrangements  which 
still  exist  in  far  too  many  gardens,  and  rest  the  eyes  on  some 
of  the  many  beautifully  informal  mixtures  which  may  be 
obtained  amongst  the  numerous  hardy  flowering  subjects  hap¬ 
pily  coming  to  the  front  again. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  the  Western  Gardens  at  Earl’s 
Court  have  been  tastefully  furnished  by  Mr.  George  M.  Bick, 
F.R.H  S.,  the  well-known  florist  and  landscape  gardener  of 
Shortlands,  Kent.  We  trust  he  may  fulfil  the  same  duties 
next,  year,  so  well  has  he  performed  them  during  the  present 
season,  and  give  us  bigger  and  brighter  pictures  of  fair  and' 
beautiful  old  English,  flowers.  He  has  truly  a  rich  field  wherein 
to  work,  and,  capable  floral  artist  that  he  is,  we  may  joy¬ 
fully  anticipate  the  most  successful  and  thoroughly  enjoyable 
results  in  the  good  time  coming.  j  rfc 

Chiswick. 

Big  Mushroom. — Mr.  Baker,  of  Clarendon  House,  Ipplepen, 
picked  a  Mushroom  in  one  of  his  fields  on  the  2nd  inst.  measuring 
08m.  m  circumference,  perfect  in  shape  and  colour.  The  stem 
measured  6in.  round.  • 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  high  quality 
of  the  produce  exhibited  at  the  large  horticultural  shows  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  and  a®  I  was  near  to  Stamford  re¬ 
cently,  and  had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  I  visited  one  or  two 
of  their  chief  nurseries — they  have  several  large  nurseries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford  and  Peterborough. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  the  nurseries  at  Wothorpe, 
where  the  ornamental  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  are  grown, 
was  that  I  was  in  a,  well-kept  private  garden,  as  the  main  walk 
is  bordered  by  a,  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  demonstrating 
their  use  as  decorative  subjects.  The  colour  effect  is  very 
pleasing,  as  there  is  a  great  variety  of  shades — Prunus  Pissardi, 
Sambucus  foliis  aureis,  golden  Catalpas,  Acer  Negundo',  and 
Acer  califomicum  contributing  beautiful  banks  of  colour. 
Several  variegated  Conifers  are  also  conspicuous,  especially 
that  very  pretty  Yew,  Taxus  baccata  elegantisisima,.  Another 
beautiful  plant  1  noted  in  this  border  was  Sambucus  lac  mat  a 
a  urea,  the  golden  form  of  the  cut-leaf  Elder.  When  this 
elegant  shrub'  has;  its  roots  confined  in  pots  it  make®  dwarf 
and  spreading  bushes,  and  should  prove  an,  excellent  subject 
for  beds.  In  my  estimation  it  was  the  prettiest  plant  in  the 
whole  collection. 

The  land  seems  specially  suited  to  Conifers,  for  never  before 
did  I  see  such  healthy  and  compact  young  tree®.  The  Yews, 
which  are  grown  in  ten®  of  thousands,  have  a  habit  seldom 
met  with  elsewhere; — they  branch  very  freely,  and  form  very 
compact  trees.  Thuya  occidentalis  elwangeriana,  and  Thuya 
semperaures'cens.  are  two  varieties  that  should  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  beautiful  Conifers,  especially  the  latter. 

The  shrubby  Althaeas  were  not  out,  but.  their  fine  healthy 
condition  and  the  profusion  of  buds  promise  a,  grand  display 
later  on. 

Trained  Peaches  and  Apricot®  are  a  feature  of  the  Stamford 
nurseries,  the  Peaches,  in  spite  of  the  dripping  season,  having 
made  excellent  growth  and  promise  to  ripen  it  well.  Lilacs; 
thrive  well  in  all  the  nurseries,  and  make  very  close  growth 
well  set  with  buds. 

Herbaceous  plants  also  seem  to  find  the  conditions'  congenial 
to  them,  especially  Phloxes;.  That,  beautiful  white  variety, 
Amazon,  was  in  splendid  form  after  all  the  rough  weather  that 
we  have  recently  experienced.  A  bed  of  old  seedling  Cam- 
tions  looked  particularly  effective.  All  the  good  Varieties  had 
been,  weeded  out,  and  nothing  remained  but  a,  great  mas®  of 
single  varieties  of  eveiy  colour  in  the  Carnation)  range.  They 
weai©  called  useless1,  but  I  say  they  are1  excellent  for  light  de¬ 
corative  effect,  and  would  be  very  serviceable  where  there  are; 
many  dinner  tables  to  decorate. 

In  the  houses  is  a,  well-kept  collection  of  plants.  Ferns  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums  being  the  chief  feature.  Amongst  the 
latter  I  noticed  a  huge  batch  of  that  excellent  variety  Fire- 
dragon.  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts  was  to  be  seen  in  abundance, 
both  indoors  and  out.  Those  who  remember  Messrs.  Brown’s 
exhibit  at  the  last  two  Temple  Shows  will  doubtlessly  re¬ 
member  this  plant,  as  this  firm  made  a  grand  display  with  it, 
They  have  several  other  new  and  promising  varieties,  but  I 
think  none  will  beat  Lord  Roberts  for  all-round  good  qualities. 

Another  nursery  I  had  just  time  to  go  into  was  ten  acres 
in  extent,  and  was  filled  entirely  with  forest  and  fruit  trees. 
Messrs.  Brown,  do1  a  tremendous;  trade  in  the  Midlands,  and  so; 
long  as  they  keep  their  stock  up  tol  the  present  high  standard, 
their  trade  is  likely  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  competition,  of 
the  times.  Kewite. 


A  Curious  Potato. — Mr.  H.  Fuller,  newsagent,  of  272,  King 
Street,  Norwich,  is  now  showing  a  most  curiously-formed  Potato 
grown  at  St.  Faith’s.  The  outlines  of  the  tuber  resemble  a 
woman  carrying  a.  child  under  a  shawl,  and  with  the  insertion  of 
beads  for  eyes,  the  face  is  almost  perfect. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor.  SOCIETIES. 


Troubles  of  an  Amateur. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  cannot  help  writing  a  few  lines,  after  reading  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Gardening  World  “  The  Troubles  of  an 
Amateur.”  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  casualties  “Amateur” 
blossoms  out  into  the  amateur  “  gardener.”  He  says  he  employs 
a  “  CTardener.”  Now,  who  is  the  gardener,  and  who  is  to  blame 
for  all  this  long  list  of  troubles  ?  Certainly,  his  troubles  seem 
to  be,  as  he  says,  “  truly  many,”  and  results  very  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  into  the  scientific  part  of  the  discussion 
about  the  composition  of  soils,  as  I  am  sure  there  must  be  in 
“  Amateur’s  ”  locality  good  practical  gardeners  who  would 
aladly  give  him  sound  advice  on  the  subjects  he  mentions,  if  lie 
asked  them.  I  cannot  think,  however,  wireworms  are  to  blame 
if  quicklime  and  soot  have  been  used,  as  he  says  in  his  letter. 

-  Amateur  ”  says  he  has  an  acre  of  garden  ground,  with  two 
glasshouses,  and  he  employs  one  “  gardener,  and  has  changed 
several  times  during  the  five  years,  hoping  for  better  results 
Now,  as  a  practical  gardener,  I  must  say  I  am  sure  he  couk 
not  have  made  a  worse  mistake.  I  cannot  really  think  he  has  a 
mardener,  from  what  he  says  of  the  state  of  his  crops  Of  course, 
he  may  employ  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  gardener,  who 
indeed  could  not  and  does  not  style  themselves  gardeners  now¬ 
adays  who  know  practically  nothing  about  the  craft? 

f  know  gentlemen  often  think  any  kind  of  man  can  work  an 
acre  of  warden  ground  with  glass  and  show  the  best  results.  1 
say  it  is\  great  mistake.  However,  there  are  many  experienced 
men  who  would  take  a  place  of  that  sort  with  occasional  help  if 
only  they  were  paid  like  any  other  ordinary  tradesman  who  is 
well  up  in  his  work.  Instead,  a  man  is  usually  employed  who 
is  a  kind  of  handy-man,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  where 
a  man  like  this,  besides  having  a  large  garden  to  manage,  is 
expected  to  give  a  hand  occasionally  in  the  house  or  stables  or 
manage  poultry  or  cows,  as  if  he  had  not  enough  to  do  in  the 
aarden  ;  which,  I  think,  is  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  a  hard¬ 
working  man,  who,  though  he  is  not  an  expert  gardener,  under 
takes  the  charge  of  a  large  garden  at  a  very  low  wage 

If  “  Amateur  ”  had  engaged  at  first  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
experienced  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  been  so  troubled  m 
every  way ;  but,  as  I  say,  he  cannot  get  a  good  gardener  for  a 
labourer’s  wage.  Now,  instead  of  “sighing  for  the  advice  of  a 
practical  man  ”  let  “  Amateur  ”  employ  a  practical  man  who 
would  work  his  ground  and  manage  Ins  Grapes  and  To™atos  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  then  if  anything  went  wrong  he  would  know 
exactly  who  to  blame-the  weather,  the  gardener,  or  the  ama¬ 
teur  gardener  ”  himself. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir  —Your  correspondent  “  Jones  ”  has  seemingly  really  some¬ 
thin"  to  grumble  about.  Would  he  be  offended  if  I  said  that  a 
orood  deal  of  the  trouble  seems  to.  be  (by  his  own  showing)  of  hi. 
own  creating?  Ho  says  lie  keeps  one  gardener  ;  then  further  on 
he  sighs  for  advice  from  a.  practical  man.  If  he  can  afford  to 
keep  a  man,  why  cannot  he  get  a  practical  gardener  ?  Of  course 
it  may  cost  him  a  few  pounds  a  year  more  m  wages,  but  as  the 
result  will  in  all  probability  more  than  pay  for  this,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  pleasure  he  will  derive,  I  think  he  will  admit  tins  should 
be  done.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  he  employs  a  real  gar¬ 
dener,  that  he  let  him  alone,  so  that  he  may  carry  out  his  own 
ideas  '  “  Jones  ”  must  not  expect  too  much  all  at  once,  however. 
A  garden  in  the  condition  he  states  his  to  be  in  will  not  come 

right  in  one  year.  ,  -  .r  » 

He  has  probably  heard  of  “  too  many  cooks  spoiling  the  broth 

This  applies  to  gardening  as  well  as  broth-making  He  does  not 
say  what  the  top  soil  of  his  garden  is  like.  He  should  take  the 
editor’s  advice  about  trenching  ;  only  I  would  strongly  advise  him 
not  to  bring  the  clay  subsoil  to  the  surface.  Rather  break  it  up 
roughly  and  apply  a  good  layer  of  stable  manure  on  top  of  bottom 
spit.  Then  put  top  spit  up  roughly  on  top.  In  spring  he  might 
try  the  following -alpn  with  his  Peas  :  When  the  soil  is  fairly  dry, 
take  out  a  trench  the  width  of  a  spade  exactly  where  the  row  o 
Peas  is  to.  grow.'  Make  this  trench  about  9m.  deep,  and  place 
in  it  nearly  6in.  of  good  manure;  replace  soil,  and  draw  drill 
for  Peas  a  little  deeper  than  usual.  Now  procure  a  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  and  sow  a  fair  amount  in  bottom  of  drill ;  sow  Peas, 
and  cover  with  more  wood  ashes,  fill  in  soil,  and  I  am  convinced 
he  will  get  some  fine  Peas.  In  planting  Cabbages  a  handful  of  fine 
soil,  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  wood  ashes  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  placed  round  the  roots,  would  probably  work  wonders. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  manure  in  the  trench  advised  for 
Peas  should  he  well  trodden  down  before  placing  soil  on. 

C.  Blair. 


Edinburgh  Autumn  Flower  Show. 

September  9th  and  IOth. 

( Concluded  from  page  784.) 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  which  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  the  attendance  was  very  heavy,  especially  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  Waverley  Market  being  much  crowded.  The  gate  money 
was  far  in  advance  of  last  year.  Although  the  second  day  was 
wet,  the  attendance  was  also  excellent,  especially  in  the  evening. 
Altogether  it  was  a  record  show  for  florists'  flowers,  hardy  and 
tender.  Although  the  entries  were  825  short  of  last  year,  the 
market,  was  fully  as  well  filled.  The  tables  for  Grapes  were 
short,  but  the  others  were  more  extended. 

Fruit. 

Most  of  the  classes  for  fruit  were  open  ;  in  fact,  all  except  a 
few  that  were  specified.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  season, 
the  Grapes  were  better  finished  than  one  would  have  expected. 
The  leading  award  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Sir  Duncan  E.  Hay. 
Bart.,  King’s  Meadows,  Peebles,  who  had  five  bunches  and 
berries  beautifully  finished.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Ear]  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  and  by  Mr.  James  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Garlieston,  Galloway,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  came  to  the  front,  for  two  Black 
Hamburgh,  showing  fine  massive  bunches.  Mr.  Andrew  Grieve, 
Hunter  Street,  Kirkcaldy,  took  the  second  award,  and  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Musselburgh,  came  in 
third. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  also  had  the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  and  iMr.  James  J.  Wann,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Alloa,  All  these  hunches 
were  finely  coloured,  though  some  green  bunches  were  shown. 

Mr.  Andrew  Grieve  had  the  best  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh. 
Mr.  R.  Stuart,  gardener  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  Thirlstane  Castle, 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Galloway,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Weinyss,  Gosford,  came  in  third.  There  were  14  entries  in 
this  class. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sutherland,  gardener  to  T.  Livingstone  Learmouth, 
Esq.,  Polmont  Station,  took  the  lead  for  a  bunch  of  Alicante, 
which  was  finely  coloured.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Forth 
Vineyards,  Kippen,  took  the  second  place  with  a  very  much 
larger  bunch,  but  not  so  shapely.  Mr.  L.  Moodie,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Carse,  Musselburgh,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Loftus,  took  the  lead  for  a  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  his  hunch 
being  of  large  size.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan  were  second, 
and  Mr.  T.  C.  Sutherland  came  in  third. 

Mr.  R.  Stuart  had  the  best  finished  bunch  of  Gros  Colman. 

Mr.  D.  Kidd  had  the  best  Lady  Downes,  Mr.  L.  Moodie  came 
in  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 
Maybole,  came  in  third. 

■Mr.  James  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armitstead,  Castle 
Huntly,  Longforgan,  had  the  best  bunch  of  Madresfield  Court, 
with  fine  berries.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  and 
Mr.  W,  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle, 
came  in  third. 

Mr.  D.  Kidd  showed  the  best  Diamond  Jubilee,  which  was 
splendidly  coloured  ;  Mr.  James  Beisant  was  second,  and  Mr. 
D.  Murray  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan  had  the  best  new  Grape  intro¬ 
duced  since  1885,  showing  Diamond  Jubilee.  For  any  other 
black  Grape  Mr.  T.  C.  Sutherland  was  first,  Mr.  James  Day 
second,  and  Air.  John  Waldie  third. 

Mr.  Matheson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinross,  North  Berwick,  had 
the  best  white  not  named  above,  showing  Buckland  Sweetwater  ; 
Mr.  D.  Kidd  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Green  came  An  third. 

Mr.  D.  Murray  had  the  best  flavoured  black  Grape,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  and  ‘Mr.  James  Beisant  in 
this  order. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  had  the  best  flavoured  white  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  was  a  good  second,  and  Air.  IV.  Galloway  came  in  third. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sutherland  had  the  best  bunch  of  a  black  Grape 
for  bloom,  showing  Appley  Tower  ;  Mr.  James  Beisaait  was 
second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  D.  Murray  came  in  third. 

The  first  prize  for  a  Queen  Pineapple  went  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor. 

Air.  J.  H.  Goodacre  took  the  lead  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon  ; 
Mr.  R.  Greenlaw,  gardener  to,  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Benmore, 
Argyleshire,  came  in  second,  *  and  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  gardener  to 
IV.  H.  Dobie,  Esq.,  Dollar,  came  in  third. 
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Mr.  James  Day  took  the  lead  for  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  ;  Mr. 
George  M-ackinlay,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper, 
K.G.,  Ampthill,  secured  the  second  place  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Murray 
came  m  third. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  gardener  to  Major  Balfour,  Collessie,  Fife, 
had  the  best  dish  of  Figs. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Miss  Mansel,  Sully  Hall, 
Rugby,  had  the  best  Reaches  in  12  magnificent  fruits  of 
Noblesse  ;  Mr.  R.  Glen,  gardener  to  J.  H.  N.  Graham,  Esq., 
Larbert,  took  the  second  place  with  fine  fruits  ;  Mr.  D.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnstone,  uoombe  'Cottage,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  who  had  finely  coloured  fruits,  coming  in  third. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson  also  led  the  way  for  Nectarines,  with  fine 
samples  of  Rivers  Orange  ;  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  second,  and  Mr. 
George  Mackinlay  came  in  third. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  led  the  way  for  Apricots,  showing  Moorpark  ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  second. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  the  best  Gage  Plums  ;  Mr.  R.  G. 
Sinclair  the  best  yellow  Plums  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay,  gardener  to 
Count  A.  Munster,  Maresfield  Park,  Sussex,  the  best  red  Plums 
and  the  best  jmrple  Plums. 

The  best  collection  of  dessert  Plums  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  all  four  varieties  being  yellow  ;  Mr.  R,  G.  Sinclair 
was  second,  and  Mr.  George  Mackinlay  came  in  third. 

The  lead  for  a  collection  of  culinary  Plums  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  D.  Murray, 
in  this  order. 

The  lead  for  six  varieties  of  Apples  was  taken  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Smith,  gardener  to  Mme.  Stuart,  Convent  Gardens,  Roehamp- 
ton  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Caradoc,  Ross,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
D.  Gibson  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Alex.  Smith  was  first  for  two  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  ; 
Mr.  D.  Murray  second,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  third. 

Mr.  D.  Murray  had  the  best  seedling  Apple  not  in  commerce  ; 
Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Staward  third. 

In  the  single  dish  classes  for  Apples  Air.  Alex.  Findlay  took 
the  lead  for  Allington  Pippin  ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  for  Blenheim 
Pippin  ;  Air.  E.  W.  Caddick  for  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  Mr.  Alex. 
Smith  for  Gascoine’s  Scarlet;  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Kingscroft,  Cheshire, 
for  Irish  Peach  ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  for  James  Grieve  ;  Air. 
R,  G.  Sinclair  for  Kerry  Pippin  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Smith  for  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  Air.  J.  Lee  for  Lady  Sudeley  ;  Mr.  W.  Harper" for 
Oslm  Pippin  ;  Air.  Staward,  Sarisbury,  Southampton,  for 
Ribston  Pippin  ;  Air.  R.  G.  Sinclair  for  Thorle  Pippin  ;  Mr. 
John  M.  Stewart,  gardener  to  J.  Neilson,  Esq.,  Castle  Douglas, 
ior  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  for  yellow  In- 
gestrie  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Smith  for  Alfriston  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  for 
Beauty  of  Kent  ;  Air.  Alex.  Smith  for  Bismarck  ;  Mr.  Staward 
for  Bramley’s  Seedling;  Mr.  Alex.  Smith  for  Cellini  ;  Mr.  E.  F. 
Caddick  for  Cox  s  Pomona  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair  for  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh ;  Mr.  J.  Lee  for  Ecklinville  and  Emperor 
Alexander  ;  and  Air,  E.  F.  Caddick  for  Golden  Noble.  Mr. 
Alex.  Findlay  had  the  best  Golden  Spire  ;  Mr.  J.  Lee  the  best 
Grenadier  ;  Mr.  A.  Findlay  best  Keswick  Codlin  ;  Mr.  Staward 
best  Lane’s  Prince  Albert ;  Air.  J.  Lee  the  best  Loddington  ; 
Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick  the  best  Lord  Derby  ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting 
the  best  Lord  Grosvenor  ;  Air.  Alex.  Lauder,  Goshen,  MusseL 
burgh,  the  best  Lord  Suffield  ;  Mr.  J.  Lee  the  best  Mere  de 
Menage;  Mr.  R.  AI.  Whiting  the  best  Newton  Wonder  and  the 
best  Northern  Greening  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  the  best  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick  the  best  Pott’s  Seedling ;  Mr. 
Alex.  Smith  the  best  The  Queen  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  the  best 
Slower  of  Glamis  ;  Mr.  J.  Lee  the  best  Warner’s  Kintr  ;  Air.  D. 
Gibson  the  best  Wellington  ;  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Almond,  Loretto,  the  best  six  dessert  Apnles  ;  and  Air. 
Staward  the  best  six  of  any  other  culinary  Apple. 
p1  r‘  ^ex*  Finlay  had  the  best  collection  of  12  varieties  of 
^ears,  showing  fine  samples  of  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Pitmaston 
ucfiess,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  etc.  ;  Air. 
Geo.  Aiaokmlay  had  the  second  best  collection,  with  several 
fane  dishes. 


Mr.  R.  Greenlaw,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  D.L., 
enmoie,  Argjle,  had  the  best  12  varieties  of  Pears  grown  in 
Scotland;  Mr.  W.  Galloway  took  the  second  award. 

n  A  .  A  Fjndlay  took  the  lead  for  Beurre  d’Amanlis  and 
1  Rmuto  Diel  ;  Air.  R.  Greenlaw  for  Beurre  Superfin  ;  Mr. 
;  ™  f0r  D&yenne  dii  Cornice  ;  Mr.  D.  Kidd  for  Duron- 
ni  ■  ™eX’  Fmdlay  for  Easter  Beurre  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair 
f’vio  °lrci  ^torceau  ;  Mr.  James  Hughes,  gardener  to  James 
Finrr|U’  f  S<*y  Perthshire,  for  Jargonelle  ;  Mr.  Alex. 

Bnrins  n f  °t  J'0SephGne  de  Malines  ;  Mr.  R.  Greenlaw  for  Louise 
S?  Jfsey;  Mr-  R.  G.  Sinclair  for  Marie  Louise  ;  Mr.  R. 
Greenlaw  for  Pitmaston  Duchess;  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  for 


Williams’  Bon  Cretien ;  Mr.  D.  Murray  for  Catillac ;  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Findlay  for  a  dish  of  any  other  dessert  Pears. 

Mr.  W.  Harper  had  the  best  dish  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  R. 
Stuart  being  second. 

Mr.  Jas.  Fordyce,  gardener  to  Airs.  Simpson,  Bonaly,  Colin- 
ton,  had  the  best  Gooseberries,  showing  Whinham’s  Industry. 

Air.  John  Richardson,  Schoolhouse,  Manor,  Peebles,  had  the 
best  Black  Currants  and  the  best  Red  Currants.  Mr.  D.  Pitt, 
Eccles,  Kelso,  had  the  best  White  Currants. 

Mr.  A.  Dickson,  gardener  to  M.  G.  Thorburn,  Esq.,  Inner¬ 
leithen,  took  the  lead  for  Raspberries. 

Mr.  J.  Cairns,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  The  Hirsel, 
Coldstream,  staged  the  best  Cherries. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bennett,  Tweedmouth,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  took 
the  lead  for  hybrid  Brambles,  showing  a  fine  dish  of  the  Logan¬ 
berry. 

Plants. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  not 
so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them  at  Edinburgh.  There  was 
only  one  entry  for  a  group  arranged  in  a  circle  18  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitor,  Air.  G. 
AVood,  gardener  to  Jas.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Oswald 
Road,  Edinburgh.  The  centre  was  a  conical  bank  of  Palms  and 
grasses,  brightened  with  Clerodendron  fallax,  Celosias,  Primula 
obconica',  etc.  ;  the  rest  of  the  space  was  made  up  of  isolated 
little  groups  on  the  level,  on  a  groundwork  of  moss.  The 
arrangement  was  quite  a  fresh  one  here. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  also  took  the  lead  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  showing  well-flowered  plants  of  Begonia  President  Car¬ 
not,  Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum,  an  immense  Campanula 
isophylla  alba,  and  a  Pelargonium.  Mr.  Geo.  McKinna,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  John  Usher,  Bart.,  Norton  Ratho,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  came  in  third  with  large  speci¬ 
mens. 

Mr.  Geo.  McKinna  came  to  the  front  for  one  stove  or  green¬ 
house  plant ;  Mr.  J.  Thom,  gardener  to  Airs.  Hutchison,  Car- 
lowrie,  was  second  ;  and  the  third  award  went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Aluir, 
gardener  to  T.  Bennet  Clark,  Esq.,  Balerno. 

The  first  prize  for  two  Fuchsias  was  taken  by  Air.  W.  Heatlie, 
Galashiels,  with  well-flowered  pyramidal  specimens  ;  Mr.  W. 
Aitken,  Balerno,  was  second  with  taller  specimens,  but  not  all 
so  well  flowered  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Pryde,  gardener  to  Airs.  McLaren, 
Newington  House,  came  in  third  with  pyramids  8  ft.  or  9  ft. 
high. 

Mr.  John  Aitken,  Balerno,  had  the  best  three  Fuchsias  in 
dwarf,  well -flowered  specimens;  Air.  Jas.  AlcNeill,  gardener 
to  Major  Thorburn,  Peebles,  came  in  second,  and  Air.  Wm, 
Heatlie  took  the  third  place. 

Mr.  AVm.  M.  Brice,  gardener  to  P.  Neil  Fraser,  Esq.,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Murrayfield,  took  the  lead  for  four  exotic  Ferns  with 
massive  specimens  of  Gymnogramma  laucheana  gigantea,  Da- 
vallia  fijiensis,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  Todea  pellucida ; 
Mr.  G.  Wood  was  second  with  a  splendid  piece  of  Davallia  Tyer- 
mannii,  etc.  ;  Mr.  Alex.  McKenzie,  gardener  to  Provost  Mackie, 
Trinity  Grove,  being  third. 

Air.  H.  E.  Hughes  had  the  best  two  Coleus,  followed  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Fraser,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  John  Thom  took  the  lead  for  Crotons,  followed  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Young,  gardener  to  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  Jed¬ 
burgh,  and  Mr.  Geo.  McKinna. 

Air.  John  Thom  also  had  the  best  Dracaenas ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Young  was  second,  and  Mr.  Geo.  McKinna  third. 

Air.  John  Thom  again  led  for  six  foliage  plants  ;  Air.  Alex. 
McAIillan,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  Douglas  Castle, 
Lanark,  took  the  second  place,  and  Air.  Geo.  McKinna  came 
in  third. 

Air.  John  Thom  took  the  lead  for  foliage  plants,  exclusive  of 
Palms  ;  Air.  Alex.  AIcKenzie  was  second. 

Air.  J.  Thom  led  for  two  Aralias,  Air.  Geo.  AIcKinna  being 
second. 

Mr.  Charles  Pattison,  Lin  wood,  took,  the  lead  for  fcur  British 
Ferns  with  a  fine  specimen  of  Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  etc. 

Air.  Al.  Brice  had  the  best  six  Selaginellas  in  large  and 
fresh  specimens  ;  Mr.  G.  Wood  was  second. 

Mr.  L.  Aloodie  had  the  best  four  Adiantums,  showing  massive 
specimens  ;  Air.  John  Pearson,  gardener  to  Airs.  Bickmore, 
Beechwood,  Muirayfield,  was  a  good  second,  and  Air.  Andrew 
Findlay,  gardener  to  A.  Drvburgh,  Esq.,  Gogar  Park,  came  in 
third  with  good  plants. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Union  Villa,  Eskbank,  took  the  lead  for 
six  single  tuberous  Begonias,  which  were  large,  well-flowered 
specimens  ;  Air.  J.  Prosser,  gardener  to  W.  Traguair  Dickson 
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-  Esq. ,  took  the  second  place  with  dwarfer  but  finely-bloomed 
,  plants  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ford,  Creghorn 
Castle,  was  a  good  third. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  had  the  best  three  single  tuberous  Begonias 
in  grand  plants  ;  Mr.  Arch.  Mclnnes,  gardener  to  D.  White- 
law,  Esq.,  Inveresk,  and  Mr.  J.  Prosser  took  the  remaining 
prizes  in  this  order. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rae,  Biggar,  had  the  best  plant  of  a  single  tuberous 
Begonia,  Mr.  Arch.  Mclnnes  being  second,  and  Mr.  John  Pear¬ 
son  third,  all  in  good  form. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith  took  the  lead  for  one  double  Begonia,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Arch.  Mclnnes  and  Mr.  Andrew  Findlay  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  took  the  lead  for  three  double  Begonias, 
followed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  Chas.  Dickson  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes  had  the  leading  award  for  three  Celosias, 
Mr.  J.  Fraser  being  second.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for 
a  Hydrangea  bearing  one  enormous  head  of  bloom,  over  18  in. 
in  diameter ;  Mr.  Geo.  McKinna  was  second,  and  Mr.  John 
Thom  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Geo.  McKinna  came  to  the  front  for  one  Lilium,  showing 
L.  speciosum  album  ;  also  for  three  pots  in  as  many  varieties 
of  L.  speciosum. 

Vallotas  were  good,  and  Mr.  Wm.  McMorran,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Laidlaw,  Esq.,  Priorwood,  Polton,  was  first,  followed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hood,  gardener  to  Sir  Wm. 
Muir,  Dean  Park  House. 

Mr.  David  Flenderleith,  gardener  to  E.  A.  C.  Mortimer,  Esq., 
7,  Whitehouse  Terrace,  led  the  way  for  two  Pelargoniums,  Mr. 
Geo.  McKinna  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Thom  third.  Mr. 
Geo.  McKinna  took  the  lead  for  zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  25,  Waterloo  Place,  took  the  lead  for  nine 
dwarf  British  Ferns,  showing  choice  plants  of  Polypodium 
vulgare  comubiense,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  microdon, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes  confluens,  etc.  ;  the  card  of  the  second 
prize  lot  had  been  displaced  or  lost ;  Mr.  Wm.  Robertson,  27, 
Hendry  Street,  Falkirk,  came  in  third.  There  was  splendid 
competition  in  this  class. 

Mr.  John  Pearson  had  the  best  six  pots  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  well -flowered  specimens  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Hood  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Armstrong,  gardener  to  Dr.  Scott,  Musselburgh,  came 
in  third. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Gladioli  were  very  fine,  considering  the  season.  The  lead 
for  12  spikes  was  taken  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bennett,  Tweedmouth, 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  with  a  splendid  lot  indeed  ;  the  second  prize 
card  was  lost ;  Mr.  Adam  Brydon  came  in  third.  Mr.  Andrew 
Bennett,  Tweedmouth,  took  the  lead  for  six  Gladioli  with 
grand  spikes;  Mr.  R.  Lawrie,  gardener  to  N.  Smith,  Esq., 
Prestwich,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Adam  Brydon  third. 

Mr.  Thos.  Baird,  gardener  to  Jas.  Younger,  Esq.,  Arnsbrae, 
Cambus,  had  the  best  twelve  Chrysanthemum  blooms;  showing 
some  wonderful  blooms,  Mme.  G.  Henri,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Wm.  Tricker,  Louise,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  John  Richard¬ 
son,  Schoolhouse,  Manor,  Peebles,  was  second. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bennet,  Kent  Cottage,  Helensburgh,  had  the  best 
12  Roses.  Mr.  W.  Parlane,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dennistown, 
Rosslea  Row,  took  the  lead  for  12  Tea  Roses  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Bennet 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Black,  Kinglassie,  Fife,  third. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith  was  first  for  12  trusses  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  Mr.  W.  Parlane  for  pink  Roses  in  a  vase  ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Todd,  Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  for  crimson  Roses  ;  Mr.  W. 
Parlane  for  six  vases  Roses. 

Mr.  Adam  Brydon  took  the  lead  for  six  vases  Carnations,  in 
as  many  varieties  ;  also  for  six  vases  Carnations  with  their 
own  foliage,  and  for  six  vases  Picotees. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sharp,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Forgandenny, 
was  awarded  first  for  six  trusses  of  Orchids  with  a  varied  lot 
of  flowers. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  a  strong  feature,  and  made 
a  good  feature  of  the  show  on  the  south  side  of  the  market  hall. 
The  lead  for  12  bunches  was  taken  by  Mr.  Adam  Brydon  with 
Eucomis  punctata,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Lobelias,  MontbPetias, 
Echinops,  etc.  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Robertson,  Eastwood,  Thornliebank, 
was^  a  good  second,  his  Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene,  L. 
tigrinum  splendens,  and  Lobelia  Cardinalis  Firefly  being  good. 

Mr.  Adam  Brydon  was  still  to  the  fore  for  six  bunches  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  Mr.  Thos.  Robertson  followed,  and 
Mr.  A.  Dickson,  gardener  to  M.  G.  Thorourn,  Esq.,  Inner¬ 
leithen,  came  in  third.  Competition  was  good  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Alex.  Malcolm,  Town  House,  Duns,  took  the  lead  for 
12  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  showing  them  in  tall  vases  ;  Mr. 


Roderick  Mackenzie,  The  Aviemore  Hotel  Company,  Limited, 
Aviemore,  was  a  good  second,  his  flowers  having  stalks  1  ft-, 
long.  Mr.  Thos.  Duncan,  Fogo,  Duns,  came  in  third.  More 
than  one  table  was  filled  with  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  Prosser  took  the  lead  for  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Young  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  McAndie,  gardener  to 
Sir  A.  B.  Milne,  Bart.,  Inveresk  Gate,  came  in  third.  The 
flowers  in  this  instance  were  set  up  with  grasses  and  Gypso- 
phila. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sharp  had  the  best  four  and  one  Orchid  and  three 
Cypripediums. 

Vegetables. 

Mr.  J.  Paton,  Scottish  Mushroom  Co.,  Scotland  St.  Tunnel, 
took  the  lead  for  Mushrooms  ;  Mr.  D.  Kidd  for  Cucumbers  ; 
Mr.  Alex  Macdonald,  gardener  to  Robert  Clarkson,  Esq.,  of 
Avondale,  Polmont,  for  Tomatos  ;  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Ritchie,  Denny, 
for  Peas  ;  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  for  French  Beans  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Fraser 
for  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  and  Mr.  Alex.  McMillan  for  Cauliflower. 
All  these  classes  were  keenly  contested,  and  quality  excellent. 

Mr.  Alex.  McMillan  had  the  best  Leeks;  Mr.  A.  Forrest, 
Biggar,  the  best  yellow  Turnips  ;  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Mill  Port, 
the  best  Carrots  ;  Air.  R.  Stuart  the  best  Parsnips  ;  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hughes  the  best  beet ;  Mr.  J.  Waldie  the  best  Celery  ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Henderson,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Sandilands,  Esq.,  Corstorphine, 
the  best  Lettuces  ;  Mr.  R,  Patterson  the  best  Curled  Greens ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Henderson  the  best  Savoys  ;  Mr.  Geo.  McKinna  the 
best  Cabbages  ;  Mr.  Alex.  McMillan  the  best  Parsley  ;  and  Mr. 
D.  Murray  the  best  Onions,  Air.  Jas.  Kinnear,  gardener  to 
J.  J.  Wringburg,  Esq.,  Fembrae,  Dundee,  being  second  in  the 
latter  case. 

Air.  Allan  Caldwell,  jun. ,  Polmont,  took  the  lead  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  12  varieties  of  Potatos  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Cossar  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Alex.  Findlay  was  third. 

Mr.  John  Hood,  gardener  to  Aliss  Baillie,  Bryburgli  House. 
St.  Boswells,  had  the  best  12  round  Potatos,  and  Mr.  Allan 
Caldwell,  jun.,  the  best  12  kidney  Potatos. 

Nurserymen 

The  large  class  for  50  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
has  been  raised  to  100  bunches,  arranged  on  a  table  not  exceed¬ 
ing  25  ft.  by  5  ft.  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  but  they  were 
awarded  the  first  prize,  which  was  well  deserved,  and  would 
have  taken  a  lot  of  beating.  They  had  splendid  bunches  of 
Lilium  speciosum  Kratzeri,  L.  s.  Melpomene,  L.  auratum  rubro- 
vittatum,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Kniphofia,  Gladioli,  Sunflowers, 
Hyacintlius  princeps,  Eryngium  seedling,  etc. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Mail-  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Prestwick,  took 
the  first  award  for  36  Gladioli,  showing  very  fine  spikes  in 
named  varieties. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  exhibited  a 
grand  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  taking  the  first  prize  for  18 
bunches.  Fine  varieties  were  Sheriff  Henderson,  Mrs.  E.  Maw- 
ley,  Gabriel,  Mars.  John  Sharpie,  etc.  The  second  award  was 
taken  by  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  who  had 
a  similar  arrangement  of  the  best  varieties  on  a  background  of 
black  velvet ;  he  also  had  many  of  the  best  varieties  in  com¬ 
merce.  ,  '■ 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  also  took  the  lead  for  24  Cactus 
Dahlias,  arranged  on  boards,  followed  by  Mr.  John  Smellie, 
and  Mr.  John  Allan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  came  in  third. 

Air.  John  Smellie  came  to  the  front  for  24  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias,  having  fine  blooms  of  Ida,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Penelope, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Alorgan,  etc.  ;  Alessrs. 
M.  Campbell  and  Sons  took  the  second  place  with  a  good  stand, 
and  Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Sons,  florists,  Rothesay,  third  place. 

For  isx  vases  of  Pompon  Dahlias  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Hamill,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Vineries,  Birmingham  ;  Air.  John 
Smellie  was  a  good  second,  and  Alessrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son 
came  in  third. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill  also  had  the  best  six  vases  of  Cactus 
Dahlias ;  Alessrs.  Al.  Campbell  and  Sons  were  second,  and  Air. 
John  Smellie  came  in  third. 

The  leading  place  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias  was  secured  by 
Air.  R.  J.  Hamill,  who  had  some  pillars  of  Cactus  behind, 
lightened  with  Gypsophila  and  Asparagus.  Pompons  were  also 
worked  into  the  design,  while  show  and  Cactus  Dahlias  covered 
the  boards  ;  the  second  award  was  taken  by  Alessrs.  AI.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  'Sons,  who  had  neatly-arranged  bunches  of  Pompons  on 
a  background  of  black  velvet ;  Cactus  Dahlias  occupied  the 
corners,  and  show  and  Cactus  Dahlias  the  front,  on  boards. 

Air.  T.  M.  Whitehead,  Selkirk,  took  the  leading  place  for 
12  vases  of  Carnations,  showing  some  very  handsome  varieties 
of  his  own  raising,  including  a  lovely  one  named  Airs.  John 
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Stewart ;  also  yellow  Yorlin  and  some  seedlings.  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  and  Sons  took  the  second  place  with  fine  flowers,  but 
cut  with  shorter  stems.  Very  pretty  was  Hon.  A.  Hamilton. 

Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Sons,  Polmont  Nursery,  Ayr,  took  the 
lead  for  24  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  John  Smellie  took 
the  second  place  with  some  fine  bunches  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Mair 
and  Son,  Prestwick,  N.B. ,  were  third. 

The  lead  for  36  Roses  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  and 
Sons,  whose  blooms  were  really  grand  even  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  a  good  third. 

■  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  and  Sons  also  had  the  best  18  Roses, 
which  were  as  fine  as  in  the  big  class  ;  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  took  the  remaining  prizes. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  and  Sons  were  first  for  12  Roses,  and 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  second.  The'  order  was  reversed  for 
crimson  Roses,  hut  was  again  restored  for  12  pink  Roses  ; 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  took  the  third  place. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  had  the  best  12:  white  Roses  ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson  was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons 
third. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  took  the  lead  for  24  Tea  Roses,  fol¬ 
lowed  'by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmile,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  in  this  order. 

The  lead  for  12  vases  of  Roses  was  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
R.  Ferguson  ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  and  Sons  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  came  in  third. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  and  Sons  took  the  leading  place  for  a 
collection  of  Roses  which  took  the  form  of  a  window  surrounded 
by  Roses,  including  the  beautiful  Dorothy  Perkins,  forming  a 
long  wreath,  above  which  were  bunches  of  Queen  Mab,  Safrano, 
and  various  other  Tea  Roses.  Hybrid  perpetuals,  Teas,  and 
hybrid  Teas  were  staged  in  great  profusion.  Messrs.  W.  and  R. 
Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  took  the  second  place. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Millar,  Manders- 
ton,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleya 
chamberlainiana  (C.  guttata  Leopoldii  x -aurea),  Laeliocattleya 
bletchleyensis,  Cattleya  Hilda,  C.  johnsoniana,  C.  Portia,  and 
Sophrocattleya  chamberlainiana. 


Aware's. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Brotherston 
for  the  border  Carnation  named  Francis  Samuelson,  Bracken- 
borough  Hall,  Thirsk,  a  rich  orange  variety. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  for 
Fuchsia  Andenken  An.  H.  Henkel  ;  also  for  fancy  Dahlia 
William  Sheldon  and  Cactus  Dahlia  Lucifer ;  to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Grieve  and  Sons  for  a  white  sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Ralph 
Curtis,  a  sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Oasimir  Perier  ;  and  to 
Viola  Miss  Annie  Callon,  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
Violet  Cottage,  Law. 

Medals. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  for  groups 
of  decorative  plants  and  Conifers  ;  to  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  Kelso,  for  Carnations  ;  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  for  florists’  flowers,  etc.  ;  to  Messrs.  Methven  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  for  group  of  decorative  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  for  Orchids  ;  to  Messrs.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Fraser  and  Co.  for  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  ;  and 
to  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  bouquets  and  floral 
designs. 


Silver  Gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  a  group  of  decorative  plants  ;  to  Mr.  John 
w™Je’  Edinburgh,  for  Begonias  and  florists’  flowers  ;  to  Messrs. 
V\  llliam  Thomson  and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  for  plants  and  fruit ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  for  fruit  trees, 
florists  flowers,  etc. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Black-more  and 
•Liangdon  for  tuberous  Begonias  ;  to  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and 
8ons  for  Carnations  ;  to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Edin- 
ourgfi,  for  Carnations  and  Sweet  Bays  ;  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford 
or  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  florists’ 
flowers  and  group  ;  to  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  Sandring- 
am,  for  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Lilac  ;  to  Messrs.  Alex, 
inster  and  Sons  for  florists’  flowers  ;  to  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons 
or  florists  flowers  ;  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Lawrie,  Roslea,  Prest¬ 
on:,  for  a  collection  of  pot  grown  fruits  of  Apples. 

Cronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley 
aeath,  Kent,  for  Carnations  ;  to  the  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co 
fnv  tSP!rfgUS  rnJriocladus  ;  to  Mr.  James  Rowatt,  Glassford, 
Gan  *  em°nS’  etc-  >  ancl  to  Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon  for 


MANCHESTER. 

September  Ilth  and  1 2th . 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  and  the  Manchester  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  combined  forces,  and  held 
their  show  in  the  exhibition  house  at  Old  Trafford.  The  exhibits 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  the  entries  being  well  filled  and  of 
high-class  quality,  and  well  worthy  of  patronage.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  public  did  not  appreciate  the  effort,  the  attendance 
being  but  very  limited  on  both  days.  The  arrangements  of  the 
show  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  curator. 

For  36  blooms,  show  and  fancy,  distinct,  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  had  the  premier  collection  with  shapely  flowers  of  good 
colour,  including  Duchess  of  Albany,  Maud  Fellows,  Gracchus, 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Earl  of  Ravenswo-od,  Daniel  Cornish,  P.  T. 
Rawlings,  A.  Ocock,  Mrs.  C.  Noyes,  Chieftain,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Rebecca,  James  Walker,  Henry  Keith,  J.  T.  West,  Seraph, 
Duchess  of  York,  Prince  Bismarck,  Colonist  C-oustacy,  W. 
Rawlings,  Florence  Tranter,  W.  Garratt,  Miss  Oannell,  Warrior, 
Ethel  Brittian,  Mr.  Glascock,  Goldsmith,  Alice  Emily,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sport,  J.  Hickling,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
Mabel  Stanton,  and  Merling.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was 
a  strong  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Bury,  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  show  and  fancy,  distinct :  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  S-evenoaks,  was  to  the  fore  with  fine  blooms  of  Daniel 
Cornish,  Gracchus,  Harry  Keith,  Merlin,  Henry  Walton,  John 
Nicholson,  John  Walker,  Warrior,  Diadem,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
J.  T.  West,  A.  Rawling,  T.  Pearce,  Reliance,  etc. 

Twelve  varieties  distinct :  Messrs.  J.  Ohea-1  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
led  with  fine  blooms  of  the  varieties  already  named  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  Ruabon,  second. 

Twelve  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each  :  Mr. 
<Pmes  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,'  led  with  a  brilliant 
stand  of  Mrs.  Mawley,  Oliver  Twist,  H.  J.  Jones,  Elea  Krae- 
mar,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Falcon,  Rainbow,  Osprey,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Brousson,  Columbia,  Florence  M.  Stredwick^  and  Comet. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  a  good 
second,  having  five  bunches  of  Imperator,  J.  H.  Jackson, 
.Winsome,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms  distinct  Cactus  varieties  :  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  led  with  a  charming  stand,  the  most  telling 
flowers  being  J.  N.  Jackson,  Minnie  West,  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
Phineas,  Khaki,  Mrs.  J.  Crowe,  Reliance,  W.  T.  Balding, 
Princess,  President,  Mabel  Tullock,  Raymond,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  second  with  a  fine  back  row.  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  Cardiff,  gained  the  remaining  award  out  of  six  entries. 

Twelve  Cactus  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  arranged  in  vases, 
any  foliage :  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  led  with  a  telling  lot,  having 
fine  blooms,  well  set  up,  with  mixed  foliage  and  berries.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were  second,  with  shorter  stems  set 
up  with  Asparagus.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  had  the  remaining  award. 

Twelve  varieties  Pompons  in  bunches  of  10  blooms  each : 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  led  with  beautiful  forms,  the  best  being 
Bacchus,  Emily  Hopper,  Nellie  Broomhead,  Daisy,  Silvio,  Queen 
of  Whites,  Darkest  of  All,  San  Toy,  Hesperia,  Douglas,  Nerissa, 
and  Jessica.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  ancl  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.  were  placed  in  order  named. 

Twelve  single  varieties,  in  bunches  of  10  blooms  :  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons  won  with  a  telling  stand,  the  most  prominent 
being  Vesuvius,  Amos  Perry,  Tommy,  Princess  of  Wales,  Hilda, 
Victoria;  second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with  a  good  stand. 

Eighteen  varieties,  show  and  fancy :  The  prize  takers  were 
Mr.  T.  Jones  (Ruabon),  Mr.  E.  T.  Mathews  (Derby),  Mr.  T. 
Shawcross  (Stretford) ;  three  very  good  stands. 

Twelve  blooms  :  Mr.  J.  Pilling,  Hyde,  was  the  first,  and  only 
exhibitor. 

Twelve  blooms  Cactus,  distinct:  Messrs.  E.  T.  Mathews 
(Derby),  Mr.  J.  Pilling,  and  Mr.  T.  Shawcross  were  placed  as 
named. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  Mr.  F.  H.  McGrath,  Huddersfield  was 
first. 

Three  vases,  six  blooms  of  each  :  Mr,  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  was 
to  the  fore. 

Six  varieties  Pompons,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  :  Messrs. 
T.  Shawcross  and  Herbert  Massey,  Didsbury,  were  first  and 
second. 

Vase  of  12,  arranged  for  effect:  Mr.  T.  Jones. 

Local  classes  were  not  well  filled,  Mr.  E.  Potts,  Handforth, 
winning  for  12  show  or  fancy;  Mr.  H.  Massey,  second  ;  Mr.  T.’ 
Shawcross,  third.  Mr.  J.  Pilling  was  first  for  six. 

Twenty-four  distinct  Cactus  varieties  :  Mr.  T.  Shawcross  was 
first,  and  Lady  Annette  de  Trafford  second.  Twelve  varieties  : 
Mr.  E.  Potts  and  Mr.  Herbert  Massey  were  the  prize  takers. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder  for 
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Mary,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  for  George  Gordon, 
Hereward,  Rainbow,  and  Comet,  all  Cactus  varieties. 

Special  Awards. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  White  for  a  very 
fine  lot  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  in  which  Liliums,  Phloxes, 
Montbretias,  Gladioli,  etc.,  were  seen  to  advantage  ;  a  bunch 
of  Tomatos,  seven  fruits  on  one  stem  of  White’s  Majestic,  was 
also  staged  by  this  exhibitor. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  for  a  fine  bank  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers,  including  a  good  show  of  Liliums. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Large  Gold  Medal  for 
an  extensive  and  imposing  display  of  Dahlias  set  up  in  pyra¬ 
mids,  with  an  archway  of  Smilax  for  a  background  ;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Roses  was  also  contributed  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  for  about 
70  dishes  of  Tomatos  in  all  the  leading  varieties,  backed  up  with 
Palms  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  received  a  large 
Gold  Medal  for  a  pleasing  collection  of  Dahlias  and  about  70 
varieties  of  Lettuce,  arranged  in  trebles,  of  excellent  growth 
throughout. 

Silver  Gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Dids- 
bury,  for  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  for  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  a  fine  table  of  Dahlias 
of  the  leading  varieties. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  for  a  nice  collection  of  Violas  and  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  contributed  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  hardy  cut  flowers. 

-  % 


PAISLEY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show  of  the  Paisley  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Paisley,  and  was  a  great  success, 
the  entries  being  nearly  100  above  the  record  for  last  year. 
Prizes  were  offered  in  157  classes,  and  these  brought  768  entries 
from  71  competitors.  Greenhouse  plants,  after  having  fallen 
away  for  some  years,  were  again  strongly  in  evidence. 

Nurserymen’s  Classes. 

The  leading  award  for  24  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  George  Mail’  and  Sons,  Prestwick. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons,  High  Biantyre,  took  the  first 
prize  for  18  bunches  of  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  led  the  way  for  36  Roses  ; 
Messrs.  T.  Smith  and  Son,  Stranraer,  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Wm.  Farquharson,  Perth,  took  the  lead  for  36  bunches 
of  herbaceous  plants,  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.,  Uddingston,  being 
second,  and  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons  third. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  from  the  open  border  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  and  Sons  ;  Messrs.  Brown 
Bros,  were  second,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Farquharson  third. 

The  best  collection  of  plants  on  a  table  9  ft.  by  18  ft.  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  David  Airdrie,  Whitehaugh  Nursery,  Glasgow 
Road,  Paisley.  This  group  was  oval,  surmounted  with  mag¬ 
nificent  Kentias,  and  filled  in  with  a  selection  of  Begonias  of  the 
finest  varieties,  which  have  been  a  speciality  with  the  grower  for 
many  years.  Lilies  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  were 
also  a  feature  of  this  fine  group.  Small  circular  beds  occupied 
tlie  corners.  A  First-class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to 
Begonia  Mrs.  Robert  Macfee,  a  lovely  pure  white  ;  Mr.  James 
VY  atson  and  Mr.  F.  Davidson  were  second  and  third  respec¬ 
tively.  1 

-Mr.  David  Airdrie  also  took  the  premier  position  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  cut  flowers  grown  in  Paisley. 

In  the  gardeners  classes  the  best  house  plants  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Watson,  The  Gardens,  W'alkinshaw  House,  Ren¬ 
frew  ;  the  second  award  went  to  Mr.  Robert  M’Graw,  Gleniffer 
House,  and  third  to  Mr.  James  Meiklam,  Johnstone. 

Th®  leading  prize  for  fine  foliage  plants  was  taken  by  Mr 
R,  Robertson,  Priory  Park.  Mr.  Geo.  Watson  also  came  to 
the  front  for  exotic  Ferns ;  Mr.  Charles  Pattison,  Linwood, 
for  three  British  Ferns. 

Other  leading  prize  winners  were  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Mr.  A. 
Wa;rd,  Mr.  James  Brown,  Mr.  James  Caldwell,  Mr.  D.  Sands 
and  Mr.  Robert  Colquhoun,  most  of  these  being  for  fruit.  ’ 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Duncan  Macdonald,  gardener  to  James  Coats,  Esq.  Fer- 
guslie,  set  up  a  large  and  attractive  table  of  stove  and  Green¬ 


house  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Lilies,  Crotons,  Coleus, 
Chrysanthemums,  Celosias,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 

The  nurserymen  of  Paisley  also  came  out  strongly.  Mr.  David 
Airdrie  staged  40  varieties  of  a  splendid  strain  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  most  of  which  had  been  raised  by  Martin  Smith, 
Esq.,  and,  therefore,  well  known  to  be  of  the  best.  Mr.  Airdrie 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  successful  exhibitor  in  his  new 
sphere  of  action. 

Mr.  Francis  Davidson,  Carriagehill,  and  Mr.  James  Watson, 
Bellfield,  both  of  Paisley,  staged  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants 
relieved  by  flowering  subjects,  these  being  arranged  in  the 
main  hall. 

The  judges  in  the  various  departments  were  Mr.  Geo.  Russell, 
Redland^,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Wm.  MTver,  Queen’s  Park,  Glasgow ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Marshall,  Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  Mr.  Robert  Roy,  Mr.  Wm. 
Hutchison,  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  Mr.  Wm.  Parkins,  and  Coun¬ 
cillor  Gibson. 

The  secretarial  duties  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Macfee, 
who  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  gate  money  proved 
a  record. 


STIRLING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  following  were  amongst  the  principal  awards  of  the  above- 
mentioned  show  :  — 

Class  I. — Plants. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  foliaged  plants,  distinct  varieties  : 
T.  Lunt.  Three  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns,  distinct  varieties : 
1,  T.  Lunt;  2,  J.  M'Donald;  3,  A.  Ferguson.  Three  British 
Ferns,  distinct  varieties:  1,  J.  Williamson;  2,  A.  M‘Ewan  ;  3, 
A.  Ferguson.  Six  zonal  Geraniums,  in  6  in.  pots  :  1,  J.  Wil¬ 
liamson  ;  2,  R.  Jenner  ;  3,  J.  Ogilvie.  Six  plants  best  for  table 
decoration,  distinct  varieties:  i,  T.  Lunt;  2,  T.  Fraser.  Two 
pots  Li li mil :  1,  J.  Williamson  ;  2,  A.  Ferguson.  Two  speci¬ 
men  Fuchsias,  varieties,  in  flower  :  1,  J.  Williamson ;  2,  J. 
Ogilvie.  Two  specimen  ornamental  foliage  Geraniums,  varie¬ 
ties  :  1,  J.  Williamson;  2,  J.  D.  Kemp;  3,  A.  Ferguson.  Two 
zonal  Geraniums  in  flower,  varieties  :  1,  -J.  M'Donald  ;  2,  J. 
Williamson;  3,  J.  D.  Kemp.  Two  Palms:  1,  T.  Lunt;  2,  A. 
Morton ;  3,  D.  Shaw  ;  Three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  :  1,  A.  Ferguson  ;  2,  A.  M'Ewan.  Three  Begonias,  varie¬ 
ties,  in  flower :  1,  no  name  ;  2,  J.  Ogilvie. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Eighteen  Dahlias,  single,  at  least  six  varieties,  in  trusses  of 
three  :  S.  Bain.  Twelve  Dahlias,  Cactus,  at  least  four  varie¬ 
ties  :  R.  Marshall.  Six  Gladiolus  spikes,  distinct  varieties : 

1,  S.  Bain  ;  2,  A.  Curran  ;  3,  T.  Fraser.  Twelve  Comet  Asters, 
not  less  than  three  varieties  :  1,  S.  Bain  ;  2,  R.  Marshall ;  3, 
J.  Waldie.  Twelve  Asters,  any  other  sorts,  not  less  than  six 
varieties  :  1,  A.  Curran ;  2,  R.  Marshall.  Twelve  Geranium 
trusses,  at  least  six  varieties:  1,  J.  Waldie;  2,  D.  M'Michan ; 
3,  R.  Marshall.  Twelve  Marigolds  (French) :  1,  S.  Bain ;  2, 
D.  M'Michan  ;  3,  A.  Curran.  Six  Marigolds  (African) :  1,  J. 
Waldie  ;  2,  S.  Bain.  One  hand  bouquet :  1,  J.  Williamson  ;  2, 
J.  M'Donald.  Six  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  dis 
tinct  varieties,  naified  :  1,  T.  Fraser  ;  2,  M.  Carriglian.  Six 
Roses,  distinct  varieties  :  1,  D.  Shaw ;  2,  T.  Fraser ;  3,  R.  * 
Marshall.  Twelve  Pansies  (six  fancy  and  six  show) :  1,  C.  Kay ; 

2,  J.  M'Lauchlan.  Twelve  Carnations  or  Picotees,  at  least 
six  varieties  :  1,  S.  Bain  ;  2,  R.  C.  Dickson  ;  3,  R,  Marshall. 
Six  bunches  of  Begonias,  at  least  four  varieties  :  1,  A.  Curran ; 

2,  C.  B.  Murray. 

Fruit. 

I  wo  bunches  Grapes,  black  Hamburg  :  J.  Hart.  Two  bunches 
(■rapes,  Muscat:  A.  Morton.  Two  bunches  Grapes,  any  other 
sort  (black) :  1,  A.  Curran  ;  2,  A.  Morton.  One  bunch  Grapes 
(white):  1,  1.  Fraser;  2,  J.  Waldie;  3,  W.  W.  Ritchie.  One 
bunch  Grapes  (black):  1,  J.  Waldie;  2,  W.  W.  Ritchie;  3,  T. 
Fraser.  One  Melon  (not  to  be  cut) :  1,  A.  Curran  ;  2,  J. 
Waldie  ;  3,  D.  M'Michan.  Six  Peaches  :  1,  D.  M'Miohan  ;  2, 
A.  Curran.  Six  Nectarines  :  1,  A.  Morton  ;  2,  A.  Curran.  Six 
Apples,  kitchen  :  1,  W.  W.  Ritchie ;  2,  T.  Fraser  ;  3,  A.  Curran. 
Six  Apples,  dessert :  1,  W.  W.  Ritchie  ;  2,  R.  Marshall ;  3,  A. 
Curran.  Six  Pears  :  1,  W.  W.  Ritchie  ;  2,  J.  M'Donald  ;  3,  J. 
Alexander.  Six  Plums,  dark  :  1,  A.  Ferguson ;  2,  ex-Bailie 
M'Ewen  ;  3,  J.  Alexander.  Six  Plums,  Victoria  :  1,  ex-Bailie 
M'Ewen  ;  2,  J.  Alexander  ;  3,  A.  Ferguson. 

Vegetables. 

Two  plants  Parsley,  in  pots:  1,  R.  Morrison;  2,  J.  Ogilvie: 

3,  M.  Carrighan.  Two  Vegetable  Marrows,  fit  for  table,  not  less 
than  2  lbs.  each  :  1,  W.  W.  Ritchie  ;  2,  D.  Shaw  ;  3,  A.  Curran. 
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Two  Cucumbers :  1,  J.  Waldie  ;  2,  T.  Fraser  ;  3,  D.  M'Michan. 
Three  Cauliflowers :  1,  D.  Shaw ;  2,  J.  Alexander ;  3,  D. 
M'Michan.  Two  Early  Cabbages  :  1,  R.  Marshall  ;  2,  J.  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  3,  A.  Curran.  Four  Beet :  1,  J.  Hart ;  2,  R.  Morrison  ; 
3,  R.  Marshall.  Two  Celeries  :  1,  J.  Waldie  ;  2,  R.  Marshall ;  3, 
j.  Ogilvie.  Six  Carrots:  1,  J.  Waldie;  2,  D.  M'Michan;  3, 

D.  Shaw.  Six  Turnips  :  1,  J.  Waldie ;  2,  A.  Curran  ;  3,  D. 

M'Michan.  Six  Onions  :  1,  A.  Curran  ;  2,  A.  Morton  ;  3,  R. 

Marshall.  Twelve  pods  Peas  :  1,  R.  Marshall  ;  2,  D.  Shaw  ;  3, 

J.  Waldie.  Twelve  pods  Beans  :  1,  A.  Curran  ;  2,  J.  Waldie  ; 
3,  R.  Marshall.  Twenty-four  pods  French  Beans  :  1,  A. 
Morton  ;  2,  J.  Hart  ;  3,  R.  Marshall.  Six  Leeks  :  1,  J.  Waldie  ; 
2,  J.  Hastie  ;  3,  D.  M'Michan.  Twelve  Potatos :  1,  D. 

M'Naughton  ;  2,  S.  Bain  ;  3,  R.  Morrison.  Four  Parsnips  :  1, 
J.  Ogilvie  ;  2,  R.  Morrison  ;  3,  S.  Bain.  Twelve  Tomatos  :  1, 
J.  Waldie  ;  2,  D.  M'Michan  ;  3,  R.  Dunlop.  Three  Lettuces  : 
1,  D.  M'Michan  ;  2,  J.  Alexander  ;  3,  no  name. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  extra  prizes. 


YORK  SHOW. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  promoted  an  additional 
floral  and  musical  fete  and  show  of  Dahlias,  which  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  week.  The  entries  for  the  £60  offered  in  prizes 
were  numerous. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  of  Dereham,  Norfolk,  made  an 
excellent  display  of  Dahlias,  not  for  competition. 

The  principal  prize  winners  were  Mr.  P.  Clarke,  Leeds,  for 
24  Dahlias,  not  less  than  12  varieties,  show  and  fancy  ;  Mr. 
R.  Cowlin,  for  12  show  or  fancy  ;  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  for  six 
single,  distinct  ;  Mr.  P.  Clarke,  for  'Pompons  ;  Messrs.  Crav 
and  Son  for  12  Cactus,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties  ;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  for  36  blooms  of  show  and  fancy ;  Mr.  W.  Baxter, 
48  blooms  of  Cactus,  in  not  less  than  24  varieties  ;  Messrs.  Cray 
and  Son,  12  varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlias  ;  the  same  firm  secured 
the  prize  for  12  varieties  of  single  Dahlias. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  plants  and  cut  flowers. 


KILMARNOCK  SHOW." 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Kilmarnock  and  County  of  Ayr 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  last  week.  The  principal  prize 
winners  with  Dahlias  were  Messrs.  Geo.  Richmond,  G.  W. 
Templeton,  and  W.  Brown  ;  for  table  plants,  Mr.  G.  M'Kelvie  ; 
for  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  ;  Grapes,  Mr.  John  Hart, 
Mr.  P.  Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Wm.  White  ;  Apples,  Mr.  D. 
Murphy;  Pears,  Mr.  R.  Lawrie ;  and  for  Gladioli,  Mr.  R. 
Lawrie. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  I5th. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  was  fairly  well 
attended,  considering  the  time  of  the  year.  A  special  display 
of  edible  fungi  formed  the  feature  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Cooke 
delivering  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  Another  conspicuous  feature 
was  a  fine  collection  of  Lettuces,  covering  some  60  varieties, 
occupying  100  square  feet  of  table,  staged  by  Messrs.  Dickson 
and  Robinson,  of  Manchester.  The  specimens,  which  were  all 
well  grown,  came  from  their  own  trial  grounds,  and  deserved 
the  Gold  Medal  awarded. 

Frtjit  Committee. 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons  had  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Apples,  including  specimens  of  Pott’s  Seedling,  Lady  Sudeley, 
The  Queen,  Alexandra,  Flower  of  Kent,  Wealthy,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Grenadier,  Duchess  Favourite,  Goodenough’s  Nonsuch,  Castle 
Major,  and  the  beautiful  Okera.  They  also  showed  a  dish 
of  Crab  Apple  John  Downie.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Florae  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Sons,  St.  Leonards,  secured 
Awards  of  Merit  for  the  following  Cactus  Dahlias: — George 
Gordon,  Mrs.  H.  Brousson,  Miss  F.  M.  Stredwick.  They  also 
exhibited  Sirius,  Cornet,  Beacon,  Osprey,  H.  S.  Stevens,  Mavis. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  a  fine  group 
or  nardy  plants,  including  new  hybrid  seedlings  Nerine  Crimson 
-Beauty ,  Sparkler,  Spynx,  and  Obelisk.  Their  Sidalcea  Rosy 
Gem  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons  exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of 
Medal  )includmg  several  of  the  best  varieties.  (Silver  Flora 

A  handsome  group  of  foliage  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs.  W. 
and  ^ons>  Chelsea.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  fine 


collection  of  Nepenthes,  including  several  of  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  They  were  raised  above  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Ferns.  (Gold  Medal.)  The  firm  also  showed  specimens  of 
Actinida  chinensis  (with  specimens  of  the  fruit  in  a  bottle), 
Eupatorium  japonicum,  Smilax  (aspera)  sigitaefolia,  and  Senecio 
tanguticus.  For  the  last  two  named  Awards  of  Merit  were 
granted. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  again  exhibited  a  very 
fine  group  of  Cannas.  In  the  centre  of  the  exhibit  were  two 
fine  Cereus  triangularis.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  received  Awards  of  Merit  for 
Pompon  Dahlias  Queen  of  Whites  and  San  Toy. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Son,  Olton,  had  a  large  group  of  late 
flowering  Phloxes,  covering  between  40  and  50  varieties. 

Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Englefield,  was  accorded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  lovely  group  of  Nerines. 

Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Sons  staged  a  number  of  late 
Roses,  well-shaped  blooms.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Che&l  and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Dahlias,  single,  Cactus,  and  Pompon.  They  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  a  fine  new  single  named  Darkness,  and  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  were  present  with  a  group 
of  hardy  plants. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  very  pretty  exhibit 
of  Fuchsias. 

E.  Hawley,  Esq.,  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  single 
Dahlia  Rosebank  Scarlet. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  received  an  Awrard  of  Merit 
for  seedling  Cactus  Dahlias,  Dainty  and  Sweet  Nell. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and 'Sons,  Highgate,  N. ,  staged  a  good 
group  of  hardy  plants,  including  Phloxes,  Chelones,  and 
Heleniums,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  exhibited  a  group 
of  hardy  plants,  including  some  good  specimens  of  Lilium  rubro- 
vittatum,  L.  Tigrinum  Fortunei  giganteum,  L.  speciosum, 
Cruentum,  and  L.  Henryi.  They  had  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  new  Gladiolus  Princeps,  and  some  blue  Lemoinei  hybrids. 
Other  plants  worthy  of  special  mention  were  Colchicum  gigan¬ 
teum  and  Sternbergia  lutea  major.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  were  pre¬ 
sent  with  an  excellent  group  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  grown 
and  cut  from  plants  in  the  open.  Amongst  these  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  new  French  varieties  Champ  de  Neige,  white,  and  La 
Parisienne,  a  white  with  a  cream  centre.  Amongst  other  good 
flowering  varieties  were  Polly,  Carrie,  Charm,  Cactus,  Champion 
(new),  Orange  (new).  The  group  was  a  very  handsome  one. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  plants.  The  exhibit  included  a  few 
pots  of  Colchicum,  some  fine  examples  of  Crinum  Moorei,  and 
bold  groups  of  Kniphofias,  including  Pfitzeri,  Obelisque, 
Corillea.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  I.  L.  Gwillim,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  staged  a  number  of 
cut  single  and  double  Begonias.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  B.  Ladham,  Shirley,  near  Southampton,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  plants,  including  Phloxes,  Chelones,  Trollius, 
Potentillas,  Rudbeckias,  and  Galliardias.  A  notable  feature 
was  a  number  of  hardy  Lobelia.  (Flora  Medal.) 

(To  be  continv-ed.) 


Persons  interested  in  the  re-afforestation  of  the  Black  Country 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Park,  Wolverhampton,  and  see  how 
the  trees  there  are  flourishing  on  what  were  once  pit  mounds. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  W.’Housley,  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Mr.  H.  Willford  has  been  appointed  secretary,  at  least  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  His  address  is  96,  Gree.nhow  Street, 
Sheffield.  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  society’s 
schedule  of  the  annual  show,  which  takes  place  on  November  13th 
and  14th. 

A  Green  Richardia  Africana. — One  has  heard  of  green  Roses, 
but  a  green  Richardia  is  a  rarity  so  exceptional  as  to  call  for 
passing  comment.  A  specimen  was  found  growing  wild  in  the 
grounds  of  Tantallon  House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony,  on  the 
5th  ult.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  common  Arum  Lily, 
and  was,  in  fact,  growing  in  close  proximity  to  a  number  of  white 
ones.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  freak  of  Nature  is  that  the 
spathe  is  as  green  as  the  ordinary  leaf,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  texture.  This  unique  specimen  was  exhibited  in  Cape  Town. 
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Something  about  Plant  Food. 


(By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden.) 

(Continued  from  page  700.) 

There  is  one'  very  important  factor  in  regard  to  plant  food 
which  should  not  b®  lost  sight  of  j  it  is  this — that  while  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  may  require  the  same  kind  of  chemical  consti¬ 
tuents  to  build  up  their  cellular  structure,  yet.  that  they  require 
these  elements  at  very  different  periods  of  their  growth,  and 
also  in  different  proportions!,  according  as  to  whether  stems, 
flowers,  fruit,  or  seed  is  required  to  be  brought  into  prominence. 

It  has,  therefore!,  been  well  said  by  Dr.  C.  Ii.  Goessmann  that 
to  feed  plants  intelligently  implies  possession  in  a  fair  degree 
of  two  kinds  of  information,  namely,  a.  knowledge  of  the  special 
wants,  of  the  plant  under  cultivation  as  regards  the  absolute 
amounts  and  relative  proportion  of  the  various  essential 
elements  of  plant  food,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  composition 
of  the  different  kinds  of  manorial  matters  which  the  gardener 
has  at  his  disposal. 

Bulbous-rooted  Plants. 

While  every  plant  cultivated  requires  nitrogen,  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  lime,  yet  each  plant  has  its  especial  wants  at 
different  stages  of  its  development.  Thus  succulent  and 
quickly- growing  kitchen  vegetables  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  an  available  form  during  their  early  periods  of 
growth,  while  bulbous  plants  require  more  particularly  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  and  phosphoric  acid.  For  example,  we  find 
that  the  fertiliser  known  as  superphosphate  of  lime  causes  a 
much  increased  development  of  the  underground  or  collective 
apparatus  of  all  bulbous  plants,  especially  of  lateral  and  fibrous 
roots,  distributing  a  complete  network  to  a  considerable 
distance  around  the  plant,  throwing  out-  innumerable  feeding 
mouths  to1  the  surface.  The  extent  and  direction  of  the  under¬ 
ground  range  of  bulbous  plants  are  at  the  same  time  very  much 
dependent  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  especially  in 
their  early  growth,  and  it  is  usually  acknowledged  that  good 
tilth  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  favourable  formation 
of  the  bulbs. 

We  know  that  the  best  bulbs;,  whether  of  Turnips,  Onions, 
Tulips,  Lilies,  Narcissus,  or  of  'the  Potato  tuber,  are  produced 
in  the  lighter  loamy  soils,  which  are  well  charged  with  humus 
matter,  and  where  there  is  comparatively  little  obstruction  to 
the  development  of  fibrous  root ;  and  it  is  in  these  classes  of  soil 
that  the  special  efficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphate 
and  basic  slag  has  been  most  observable. 

We  believe  that  successful  bulb  formation,  whether  of  kitchen  ■ 
vegetables  or  of  garden  flowers,  is  best  accomplished  not  by 
increasing  the  £.bove*-ground  organs,  of  collection  (the  leaves), 
but  by  encouraging  the  underground  fibrous  roots. 

Fruit  Crops. 

Passing  on  to  flowering  plants  and  fruit  trees,  it  is  found 
that  these,  though  differing  materially  ini  their  individual  cha¬ 
racteristics',  as  well  as  in  their  time  and  period  of  growth,  yet 
they  each  require  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  their  domi¬ 
nant  constituents  when  blooming  and  developing  seeds  or  fruits. 

Further,  fruit  differs  from  most  other  crops  in  that  a  longer 
season  of  ju'eparation  is  required,  in  which  the  growth  may  be 
so'  directed  as.  to  prepare  the  plant  or  tree  for  the  proper 
development  of  fruit-buds,  a.s  distinct  from  seed,  or  succulence 
in  the  vegetable  crops. 

Fruit  differs  in.  its  characteristics  from  the  ordinary  garden 
crops  in  that  its  growth  and  development  require  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment,  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a. 
constant  transfer  of  nitrogen  from  the  tree  to  the  fruit  through¬ 
out  the  entire  growing  season.  The  growth  of  each  succeeding 
year  of  tree  and  fruit  is  dependent,  not  altogether  upon  the 
food  acquired  during- the  year,  but  as  well  upon  that  acquired 
in  the  previous  year,  and  which  has  been  stored  up  in  bud 
and  branches.  - 


Market  Garden  Crops 

Another  group,  of  crops  is  distinguished  as  a  class,  not  so 
much  because  of  their  peculiar  habits  of  growth  as  because 
of  the  objects  of  their  growth,  though  'this  latter  fact  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  economical  methods  of  manurin°\ 
This  class  of  plant®  includes ,  what  are  called  “  market-garden 
crops,’’  as  Cabbage,  Lettuces,  Beet,  Asparagus,  Turnips,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Celery,  Peas,  Beans,  Radishes,  Onions,  Carrots,  Broc¬ 
coli,  and  various  others.  The  particular  object  in  raising 
these  is  to  secure  rapidity  in  growth,  and  thus  to- ensure  high 
quality,  which  is  measured  by  the  element  of  succulence. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  they  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  abundance  of  available  plant-food,  and,  since 
nitrogen  is  the  one  element  which  more  than  any  other  en¬ 
courages  and  stimulates  leaf  and  stem  growth,  its  use  is  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  to  all  these  crops.  They  must  not  lack  for 
this  element  in  any  period  of  their  growth,  though,  of  course, 
a  sufficiency  of  minerals  must  be  available  in  order  that  the 
nitrogen  may  be  properly  utilised. 

Farmyard  manure,  or  sea-weed,  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  frequently  applied  in.  enormous  quantities  every  year,  or 
every  second  year  for  the  growth  of  market-garden  crops. 
The  manure  used  supplies  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
and  other  ingredients  of  plant-food  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
removed  in  the  crop.  And  yet  it  is  found  necessary  to  furnish 
this  heavy  dressing  of  manure.  If  this  is  not  done  the  crop 
is  poor  and  unprofitable.  This  is  found  more  especially  to  be 
the  case  in  the  production  of  early  crops,  or  those  grown  “  out 
of  season.”  It  is  found  necessary  to  use  enormous  quantities 
of  manure  for  these  crops — far  in  excess  of  the  plant-food  re- 
moved  in  the  crop. 

Gardeners  who  make  a  speciality  of  growing  large  areas  of 
early  Cabbage  or  Cauliflowers  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  land  rich  enough  the  first  year.  They  find  that  the 
second  or  third  crop,  grown  and  manured  every  year  on  the 
same  land,  is  better  and  earlier  than  the  first  crop.  To  give 
an  illustration  of  this  from  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  we. 
may  quote  the  following: — In  1876  a  field  of  exhausted  land 
was  taken  and  laid  out.  for  the  continuous  growth  of  Potato® 
on  ten  plots.  One  of  these  was  left  entirely  without  manure, 
while  another  received  14  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  dung.  In 
the  first  year  the  dung  gave  an.  increase  over  the  unmanured 
plot  of  8  cwt.  of  tubers  per  acre  only.  In  the  second  year’s 
application  of  dung  a  gain  of  2  tons  17-|-  cwt.  of  Potato®  was 
obtained,  in  the  third  year  a  similar  quantity,  and  in,  the 
fifth  year  the  14  tons  of  dung  gave  an  increase  of  4  tons  3  cwt, 
of  tubers  over  the  unmanured.  Thus,  for  the  production  of 
good  garden  crop®  additional  manure  is  constantly  applied. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  manorial  requirements 
of  an  early  and  a  fate  crop  of  vegetables.  Both  require  the 
same  food,  and  the  late  crop,  which  is  frequently  larger,  re¬ 
quires  more  rather  than  less  food  or  manure  per  acre.  And 
yet  in  practice  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  use  far  more 
manure  for  the  early  crop-  than  for  the  late  crop. 

The  explanation  is  this:  All  our  farm  and  garden  plants 
take  up  this  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  or  nitrate.  At 
one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  plants  took  up  their  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia.  It  is  now  known  that  the  ammonia 
must  be  con, verted  into  nitric  acid.  No  matter  how  much 
nitrogen  the  soil  or  the  manure  may  contain,  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food  only  after  it  is  converted  into  nitric  acid. 
Therefore  so  long  asi  the  gardener  applies  his  nitrogen,  in  the 
form  of  farmyard  manure  or  seaweed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  enormous  quantities.  They  find  it  profitable  to  use  it, 
but,  thanks  to  the  investigations  of  scientific  men,  we  now 
know  how  to  obtain  the  same  result  with  far  greater  certainty 
and  at  vastly  less  cost. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Tunstall,  of  Regyfnrd, 
has  won  the  Challenge  Shield  in  connection  with  the  Nelson 
Horticultural  Show, 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


The  London  Dahlia  Union  are  holding  their  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  we  go  to  press.  A  full  report  will  appear  in  the  next 
number. 

*  *  ■* 

East  Anglian  Horticttltttbal. — The  East  Anglian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  held  their  September  meeting  last  week,  when  two 
papers  for  the  essay  competition,  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Daniels  Brothers,  Ltd.,  were  read.  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie  secured 
the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  F.  Palmer  the  second.  There  were  a 
number  of  interesting  exhibits. 

*  *  .  * 

Polmont  Horticultural  Show. — We  learn  that  the  Polmont 
Horticultural  Show,  held  last  week  at  Millfield,  was  in  every 
way  a  success,  the  sum  drawn  for  admission  amounting  to  over 
£76.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
entries.  Amongst  the  most  notable  displays  were  those  of 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  Mr.  P.  Main,  Mrs.  Wyze,  Mr. 
Robert  Boyd,  and  Mr.  A.  Roberts. 

*  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Four  new  members 
were  elected,  and  four  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The* 
annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant  on 
Tuesday,  October  27th  next,  at  6.30  p.m.  Peter  Barr,  Esq., 
Y.M.H.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion.  The 
committee  hope  that  all  members  and  friends  who  can  possibly 
attend  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  president  and  council 
offer  a  prize  of  £10  for  the  best  essay  on  “  Cottage  and  Allot¬ 
ment  Gardening.”  The  essay  must  not  exceed  5,000  words,  and 
all  unnecessary  technical  expressions  should  be  avoided.  Notice 
must  be  taken  of  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  cultivation.  An 
appendix,  not  included  in  the  5,000  words,  must  be  given,  con¬ 
taining  a  list  of  reliable  and  inexpensive  books  on  the  subject. 
The  prize  essay  becomes  the  sole  property  of  the  society.  The 
essays  must  reach  the  secretary  of  the  society  before  January 
1st,  1904.  Each  essay  must  be  signed  with  a  motto,  and  a 
sealed  envelope  must  be  enclosed,  bearing  the  same  motto  out¬ 
side  and  the  writer’s  name  and  address  inside. 

*  *  * 

Cornwall  Daffodil  Society. — The  Cornwall  Daffodil  Society 
held  their  annual  meeting  last  week,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  the  members.  The  honorary  secretary,  the  Hon. 
John  Boscawen,  in  his  report  announced  that  the  committee  had 
subscribed  £20  towards  the  new  hall  of  the  R.H.S.  The 
treasurer  had  a  balance  in  hand  of  £85.  In  acknowledging  the 
contribution  the  secretary  of  the  R.H.S.  stated  that  it  was  the 
first  contribution  they  had  received  from  an  affiliated  society. 
The  next  show  was  fixed  for  April  8th  and  9th,  1904.  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  secretary  it  was  decided  to  offer  three  medals 
for  competition  amongst  nurserymen  at  the  next  show.  The 
officers  were  then  elected,  and  a  successful  meeting  closed. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  cmy  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Renders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Book  on  Orchids.  (R.  P„  Jun.) 

There  is  no  book  on  Orchids  known  to  us  that  will  give  all  the 
requisites  which  you  name.  There  is  a  book  which  describes  the 
various  species  of  certain  of  the  more  popular  classes  of  Orchids, 
but  we  are  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  price.  It  certainly  runs  to 
much  more  than  you  say,  but  it  is  a  large  book,  consisting  of 
two  volumes,  devoted  to  the  more  popular  species  in  cultivation. 
The  title  of  it  is  “  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,”  by  Messrs, 


James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  who  are  also  the  publishers.  The  book  contains  numerous 
illustrations.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  book  such  as  you 
mention  is  the  “Book  of  Orchids,”  by  W.  H.  White,  F.R.H.S., 
and  published  by  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  London,  price 
2s.  6d.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  general  appearance  of  Orchids, 
with  details  concerning  their  cultivation,  and  contains  a  number 
of  illustrations. 

Orange  Tree  with  Scale  on  it.  (G.  H.) 

The  scale  insects  from  tropical  countries  usually  affect  a  variety 
of  plants,  but  seeing  that  it  is  attached  to  the  Orange  tree,  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  attack  the  leaves  of  Camellias  or  other 
plants  having  leathery  leaves.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  difficult  to 
destroy  as  the  mealy  bug,  unless  you  let  it  get  the  better  of  you 
and  allow  it  to  spread  all  over  the  plants  in  the  plant  houses. 
You  should  attack  the  Orange  tree  at  once,  sponging  every  leaf 
if  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  black  filth  as  well  as  scale.  If  there  is- 
nothing  else  but  the  scale  itself,  it  cannot  have  been  very  long 
established.  You  can  easily  keep  down  scales  by  syringing  the 
bushes  with  paraffin  emulsion,  making  it  carefully  so  that  there  is 
no  free  paraffin  in  it  to  destroy  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  plants- 
upon  which  it  is  used.  We  have  frequently  described  the  process 
of  making  paraffin  emulsion,  but  it  consists  chiefly  in  putting  a 
certain  quantity  of  paraffin  in  a  strong  solution  of  soapy  water 
and  thoroughly  churning  with  the  syringe  till  the  soap  and  the 
paraffin  are  united.  You  could  let  it  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
if  any  paraffin  comes  to  the  top  use  more  soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  churn  again  until  it  becomes  like  a  thin  white  paint. 
Dilute  it  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water  for  scale  insects, 
and  fifteen  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  emulsion  for  softer  insects. 

Olive  Trees  in  Cornwall,  (G.  H.) 

We  should  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  growing 
Olive  trees  in  favoured  parts  of  Cornwall,  as  we  have  seen  them 
planted  out  against  a.  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  They 
do  not  make  much  progress,  however,  anywhere  near  London,  and 
never  flower  or  fruit,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  open  air.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  fruit  until  they  attain  some  age  and  size. 
Your  chief  difficulty,  probably,  would  be  to  get  sufficient  sun¬ 
shine  to  cause  them  to  ripen  their  wood  and  prepare  to  fruit. 
We  cannot  say  at  what  age  they  will  fruit,  as  it  all  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  sunshine  and  other  favourable  conditions  which 
they  receive.  Pieces  taken  off  old  trees  in  a  fruiting  condition 
should  come  into  bearing  in  much  less  time  than  those  from  seed¬ 
lings  under  any  given  conditions.  We  should  not  like  to 
guarantee  their  fruiting  in  the  open  air  unless  you  are  favoured 
wit’n  plenty  of  sunshine  and  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  sheltered 
and  sunny  position. 

Increasing  Clematis.  (G.  H.) 

The  usual  method  for  propagating  Clematis  is  to  get  pieces  of 
the  root  of  some  strong  growing  species  or  variety,  a.nd^graft 
fine  varieties  of  the  florist  upon  them.  Such  varieties  as  Jackmani 
and  Flammula  Duchess  of  Albany  should  take  upon  the  variety 
just  mentioned. 

Large  Marrows  Disqualified.  (J.  R.) 

Unless  the  heaviest  Marrow  is  wanted,  the  specimens  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  should  not  exceed  6  in.  in  length.  That  is  a  much 
better  size  for  cooking  than  a  Marrow  that  has  been  allowed  to  be 
old  and  woody. 

Large  Leaved  Ivy  for  a  Wall.  (R.  C.) 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common  Ivy  that  should 
answer  your  purpose  admirably.  One  of  these  is  the  broad-leaved 
or  Irish  Ivy  known  avS  Hedera  helix  latifolia.  This  is  the  most 
common  and  easily  obtained,  while  it  is  also  of  the  easiest  cultiva¬ 
tion.  H.h.  raegneriana.  grows  more  slowly,  but  produces  very 
handsome  heart-shaped  leathery  leaves.  The  broadest-leaved  of 
all  is  H.h.  dentata,  with  very  broad,  coarsely-toothed  leaves.  All 
of  the  above  are  of  a  very  dark  green  colour.  The  lightest  green 
Ivy  we  know  is  that  named  H.h.  algeriensis,  which  has  long,  very 
distinct-looking  leaves. 

Best  Crop  for  Land  that  has  been  in  Pasture.  (A.  M.  T.) 

Potatos  are  about  the  best  crop  that  you  could  grow  on  land 
that  has  been  newly  taken  in  from  pasture.  The  ground  should 
be'  trenched  and  the  grassy  turf  on  top  put  down  a.  foot,  so  that 
it  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Potatos.  No  manure  is 
necessary,  but  a  little  lime  would  prove  beneficial.  You  may 
expect  to  lose  some  Potatos  the  first  year  if  the  land  is  very  much- 
infested  with  wireworm,  but  otherwise  the  Potatos  should  be  of 
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very  good  quality  from  such  soil  unless  the  season  is  unusually 
wet. 

Propagation  of  Roses  from  Cuttings.  (D.  W.) 

The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  taking  of  cuttings  of 
Roses  to  be  rooted  in  cold  frames.  You  should  take  them  off 
about  9  ih.  in  length  with  a  slight  heel  of  the  old  wood.  Put 
them  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  one  cutting  to  each  pot,  as  you  could 
then  allow  them  to  stand  in  the  pots  until  thoroughly  rooted  in 
spring,  after  which  you  should  plant  them  in  the  open,  even  if 
they  are  in  full  growth.  Some  people1  use  thumb  pots  for  cut¬ 
tings,  but  if  you  use  those  that  are  2^  in.  deep  the  soil  will  be  less 
liable  to  get  dry  than  when  the  pots  are  smaller.  You  should 
select  frames  with  a.  northern  aspect,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes 
so  as  to  preserve  the  moisture  without  having  recourse  to  much 
water  until  next  spring. 

Japanese  Irises  in  Beds.  (E.  M.  D.) 

Seeing  that  you  have  no  pond,  tank,  or  bog-bed  of  any  sort  in 
which  to  grow  these  Irises,  you  could  make  a  sort  of  bog-bed  of  a 
size  to  meet  your  convenience.  Dig  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
2-J  ft.  and  puddle  the  bottom  with  well-worked  or  plastic  clay. 
The  sides  might  be  built  up  of  bricks  one  layer  thick,  or  rubble 
stones  may  be  used  if  obtainable  in  your  district.  Cover  the 
bottom  with  about  1  ft.  of  rubble  for  drainage,  and  on  the  top  use 
a  compost  chiefly  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  one-fourth 
part  of  slightly  rotted  leaves.  It  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  plants  moist  under  these  conditions  by  the  artificial 
application  of  water. 

Name  of  Orchid.  (S.  A.) 

The  specimen  you  send  was  Dendrobium  Stratiotes,  a  native 
of  Sunda  Island,  probably  Western  New  Guinea.  It  was  first 
described  by  Reichenbach  in  1886  (see  “Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
XXV.,  1886,  page  66).  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  cultivation, 
and  probably  will  only  be  met  with  in  one  or  two  prominent 
botanical  collections. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Ben.  Reed  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aberdeen. — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 
Amos  Pebry,  Winchmore  Hill. — Bulbs  and  Tubers. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Sons. — General  Bulb  Catalogue,  1903 
(Mertens  and  Co.,  Cross  Lane,  E.C.). 

R.  Wallace  and  Co. — Catalogue  of  Lilies,  Hardy  Plants,  and 
Bulbs. 

Communications  Received. 

James  Stredwick  and  Son.— Wm.  Watson  and  Sons. — A. 
Laing. 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 


R.H  S.  Scientific  Committee,  August  4th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Hooper,  Saunders,  and  Bowles  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Revs.  W. 
Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Late-flowering  Plums,  Etc. — Mr.  Hooper  had  noticed  that 
various  modifications  occurred  in  flowers  of  fruit  trees  at  the 
present  time.  Petaloid  sepals  and  semi-doubling  of  petals  with 
two  carpels,  forming  twin  Plums,  were  not  uncommon.  It  was 
observed  that  in  the  common  cultivated  double  Cherry  there  are 
always  two  foliaceous  carpels  present.  Pear  trees,  etc.,  have 
also  produced  a  second  crop  of  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  the 
ends  of  the  young  shoots  instead  of  on  spurs. 

New  Crocus. — Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  dried  specimens  and 
drawings  of  C.  caspius  from  Russian  Talych,  S.W.  Caspian, 
with  a  white  flower  tinted  with  rose.  He  also  showed  the 
autumn-flowering  C.  Scharojani,  from  the  Caucasus.  It  is  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  carries  the  leaves  of  the  last  season  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Papaver  pavoninum. — Mr.  Wilks  showed  a  plant  from  Central 
Asia  (see  “  Garten  Flora,”  1882,  page  296,  Taf.  1095),  remark¬ 
able  for  a  crescent-shaped  black  band  near  the  base  of  each 
petal. 

Cucumber  Diseased. — Mr.  Davis,  of  Bitton,  Bristol,  sent 
roots  of  Cucumbers  which  failed.  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  upon  them  : — “I  found  that  the  extreme  base  of  the  stems 
were  attacked  by  small  worms  belonging  to  the  family  Enchytra- 
cidae,  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  earthworms,  and  are  well- 
known  pests  at  the  roots  of  plants  ;  they  are  undoubtedly  ihe 

Ihse  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  plants.  Lime  water  will  kill 


them  in  a  few  minutes  if  it  can  be  made  to  reach  them  : 
thoroughly  drenching  the  soil  with  this  fluid  might  be  of  use, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  might  have  on  the  plants. 
They”  however,  are  so  injured  that  I  should  imagine  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  pull  them  up  and  burn  them,  and  burn 
or  bury  deeply  the  soil  in  which  they  grew.” 

Cucumbers  Diseased. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some  fruit 
badly  attacked  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  It 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  fungus  new  to  science,  which  he  has 
named  Cladosporium  scabies.  A  full  description  will  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  “Journal”  of  the  R.H.S.  He  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  “  that  all  diseased  fruits  be  removed  and  destroyed  at 
once,  and  those  remaining  should  be  sprayed  to  preserve  them 
from  attack.  Condy’s  fluid,  diluted,  should  be  tried  as  less 
likely  to  injure  the  fruits  than  copper  solutions.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  at  once  to  stamp  out  the  pest.” 


It  is  proposed  to  form  a  gardeners’  association  at  Seale, 
Hants. 

The  Ipswich  Gardeners’  Association  had  an  enjoyable  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  London  parks  on  the  Thursday  of  last  week. 

The  Dunoon  Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  Thursday  last.  After  the  election  of  officers  it  was  decided 
to  offer  four  prizes  for  the  best-kept  gardens  in  each  portion 
of  the  town. 

Mr.  Wm.  Appleby  has  been  presented  with  a  handsome  gold 
watch  by  Mr.  Dampier  Peed,  of  Burton,  with  whom  he  has 
been  gardener  for  36  years. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


international  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Edinburgh. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian;  Hor- 
icultural  Society  have  unanimously  agreed 
o  hold  an  International  Horticultural  Ex- 
libition  in  the  W averley  Market,  Edinburgh, 
n  September,  1905.  The  last  international 
j  here  was  held  in  1891 — that  is,  just  four- 
een  years  interval.  On  that  occasion  ’£1,300 
Aas  distributed  in  prize  money.  On  this 
Occasion  it  is  proposed  to  offer  £2,000  in 
prizes,  or,  at  all  events,  they  aim  at  a  com 
iderably  higher’  sum  than  was  offered  on 
I  he  last  occasion.  The'  last  show  was  a  great 
ueoess,  but  it  is  reckoned  that  more  space 
fill  be  required  in  1905.  This  resolution 
vas  made  in  the  Wave-rley  Market  on;  Satu¬ 
rday,  the  12th  inst. 


Drying  Vegetables- 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  this  subject  which  culti¬ 
vators  might  well  consider.  The  paper  in 
question  deals  with  the  methods  of  drying 
Potatos  for  use  on  shipboard  or  in  similar 
cases  where  it  is  impossible  always  to  get  the 
fresh  article.  There  are  several  factories  on 
a  large  scale  for  the  drying  of  vegetables  by 
artificial  means,  but  the  proper  means  for 
the  convenience  of  a  family  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  been  hit  upon.  In  Sweden  there  are 
large  factories  which  prepare  green  food  for 
winter  use,  and  it  is  said  that  the  vegetables 
come  out  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  come 
from  the  garden.  The  vegetables  used  for 
such  a  purpose  are  Potatos,  French  Beans, 
and  Peas.  It  is  said  that  there  is  such  a 
demand  at  home  for  those  articles  in  the 
preserved  state  that  none  are  exported.  Pos¬ 
sibly  also  the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  some¬ 
what  against  them.  It  is  stated  that  a  sack 
of  Potatos  sent  from  Ireland  to  London  costs 
more  for  carriage  than  would  buy  the  Potatos 
in  the  London  market. 

■ - O' — - 

A  London  School  of  Gardening. 

There  are  now  several  schools  of  garden¬ 
ing  in  and  about  London,  but  that  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society  seems  determined  to  be  thoroughly 
practical  and  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
students  placed  under  its  care.  The 
society  has  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  gardens  are 
about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  have  the 
means  of  furnishing  the  school  with  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  varied  kind.  During  the  first 
year’s  course  the  students  are  instructed  in 
the  making  of  flower  beds,  trenching,  dig¬ 
ging,  manuring,  mowing,  and  path  making. 
The  students  also  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
preparing  -soil  for  potting  plants,  storing 
manure,  and  the  study  -of  insect  pests, 
together  with  remedies  for  the  same. 
Pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees,  ornar 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  also  constitute  a  part 
of  the  curriculum.  The  society  does  not 
imagine  that  a  three  years  course  will  fit- 
the  students  for  gardening  in  all  its  phases, 
but  considers  that  they  should  undergo  a 
course  of  training  as  under  gardeners. 

— o — - 

Decreasing  Cultivation. 

A  statement  was  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  showing  the  area  under 
cultivation  with  certain  crops  by  comparison 
with  those  of  last  year.  It-  seems  that  more 
kinds  of  crops  are  decreasing  in  the  extent 
of  their  cultivation  than  others  have  in¬ 
creased.  Omitting  those  things  that  con¬ 
cern  the  farmer  rather  than  the  gardener, 
we  may  say  that  the  area  under  Peas, 
Potatos,  Turnips,  and  Cabbages  has  greatly 
decreased  by  comparison  with  the  area-  which 


they  occupied  last  year.  Of  those  crops 
which  we  have  mentioned  Potato®  have 
suffered  the  greatest  decrease.  If  such  is 
the  case  and  the  disease  now  threatening  in¬ 
creases  to  any  great  extent,  Potatos  must 
either  rise  in  price!  or  there  must  be  a  much 
greater  importation  than  in  former  years. 

Trees  and  Rainfall. 

Not  for  many  years  past  have  we  had  such 
a  heavy  rainfall  extending  over  the  greater 
part  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  While  the 
heavy  rain  lasts  we  read  of  flooding  and 
damage  to  growing  crops,  and  other  property, 
owing  to  the  sudden  flooding  of  lands  border¬ 
ing  upon  rivers.  If  we  had  a  proper  system 
of  forest  cultivation  in  this  country,  the 
planting  of  all  waste  area®  with  tree®  would 
do  much  .to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from 
the  mountains,  hills',  and  other  areas  into  the 
-rivers.  It  is  well  known  that  bare  hillsides, 
whether  naturally  or  artificially  drained, 
cause  a  flooding  of  the  rivers  which  drain 
them  on  every  occasion  of  a  storm.  If  these 
hillsides  w-ere  planted  much  of  this  rainfall 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  gradually 
find  its  way  to  springs  and  subterranean 
water  beds  instead  of  suddenly  flooding  the 
lowlands  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
or  so.,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  crops  grow¬ 
ing  alongside  their  courses.  In  tropica] 
countries,  where  storms  are  frequent  and 
severe,  these  facts  are  often  more  apparent 
than  in  temperate  countries,  for  if  the  hills 
have  been  denuded  of  trees  the  tropical  rains 
have  even  washed  away  the  accumulations  of 
soil,  thus  preventing  the  hills  being  wooded 
again. 

Raspberry  Superlative. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  Raspberry  in  culti¬ 
vation,  the  variety  Superlative  seems  to  give 
the  most  satisfaction  to  growers  generally — 
at  least-,  in  the  South.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greenway, 
Fretherne  Court  Gardens,  Stoneliouse, 
Gloucester,  writes  to  say  :  “  We  have  beaten 
the  record  with  Raspberries.  We  grow  only 
the  famous  Superlative.,  and  from  a  small 
plantation,  we  have  been  gathering  a  daily 
dish  ever  since  July  6th.  Hardy  fruits  are 
practically  a  complete  failure,  therefore  the 
Raspberries  have  been  in  great  request.  As 
you  probably  know,  one  can  go  for  miles  up 
or  down  the  Severn  Valley  and  see  nothing 
but  barren  trees.  A  rarity  indeed  is  an 
orchard  with  a  few  well-cropped  trees,  which 
re-ally  makes  one;  covet  and  desire.”  In  our 
experience  the  condition  o-f  the  weather  at 
the.  time  of  ripening  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  behaviour  of  Raspberries.  Should 
it  prove  veiy  diy,  the  fruits,  or  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them,  do  not  swell  up,  but  remain 
in  the  form  of  -small  knobs  of  a,  few  grains. 
The  abundant  rainfall  during  August  and 
the  early  part  of  September  has  no  doubt 
been  responsible  for  this  good  return  in  the 
matter  of  Raspberry  fruits. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatos.  —  Unless  already  dene,  complete  the  lifting  of  all 
main  crop  varieties  without  delay,  and  place  them  under  cover 
to  dry,  taking  advantage  of  wet  days  to  sort  them.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  owing  principally  to  the  unfavourable  season,  many 
varieties  are  badly  infested  with  the  Potato'  disease,  and  should 
the  new  variety,  Northern  Star,  prove  to1  be  disease  resisting, 
as  is  claimed  for  it,  during  such  a  summer  as  the  past,  it  will 
indeed  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  addition,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  cropper  and  of  first-rate  quality. 

French  Beans. —  Late  sowings  in  heated  pits  should  be  kept 
in  a  sturdy  condition  by  airing  freely  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions,  but.  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  to  syringe  freely 
and  shut  up  early  on  fine,  sunny  afternoons.  Those  coming 
into  bearing  on  south  borders  will  continue  to  bear  for  some 
time  to  come  if  temporary  lights  are  erected  over  them  and 
well  matted  up  in  case  of  frost.  Make  another  good  sowing 
in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots,  and  place  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  use  a  compost  of  a  light  porous 
nature.  Immediately  the  young  plants  are  above  the  soil,  place 
them  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  growing  temperature,  and 
pinch  out.  the  leading  growth,  as  it  is  made  to  induce  them  to 
break. 

Vegetable  Marrows. —  Two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  will 
generally  put  an  end  to  these  when  in  an  exposed  position,  but. 
the  season  can  be  prolonged  for  some  time  by  fixing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  framework  and  covering  with  mats  or  other  suitable 
material  whenever  necessary,  and  very  late  plants  may  have 
frames  and  lights  placed  over  them,  and  be  treated  in  much 
the  same  way  as.  Cucumbers.  Cut  any  fruits  as  they  become 
•ready ;  place  the  ends  in  water,  and  store  in  a  cool  place, 
where  they  wall  keep  in  good  condition  for  some  time. 

Beetroot.—  The  whole  of  the  crop  should  now  be  lifted  and 
stored  away  in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  place  of  safety  for  the  winter, 
every  care  being  taken  not  to'  damage  or  bruise  the  specimens 
in  any  way. 

Carrots. — These  should  also  be  taken  up,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  late  sowing  on  south  borders,  which  may  be  left  and 
pulled  as  required.  Small  to  medium-sized  roots  are  generally 
much  more  in  demand  than  the  larger  ones.  Thin  out  late 
sowings  in  pits  and  frames,  but.  leave  them  moderately  thick, 
as  these  young  roots  are  generally  much  esteemed.  Dust  with 
soot  frequently ;  syringe,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
to  encourage  as  much  growth  as  possible. 

Celery,-  -  Take  every  opportunity  of  fine  weather  to  clean, 
and  place  finely-prepared  soil  round  the  plants  for  blanching, 
but  before  doing  so  make  quite  sure  that  the  roots  are 
thoroughly  moist,  for,  although  the  rainfall  has  been  excessive 
this  year,  at  the  present  time  ours  require  water,  and  good, 
crisp,  nutty- flavoured  Celery  cannot  be  obtained  if  allowed  to 
become  dry  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  after  the  final  earth¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  there  is  little  chance  of  rain  reaching  the 
roots.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  earthing  the  latest 
rows  which  are  required  for  spring  use,  as  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  will  keep  very  much  better,  especially  if  a 
severe  winter  is  in  store  for  us,  if  kept  unblanched  as  lonij  as 
possible.  Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  should  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  a  cool  shed  on  the  first,  approach  of  severe  frost. 
1  find  it  keep  well  if  placed  crowns  upwards  and  stood  in  single 
la}  ers  in  boxes,  just  covering  them  with  road  sand. 

Seakale.  Where  .this  is  required  early,  as  it.  is  in  many 
cases,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  it  bv 
using  retarded  crowns.  Very  good  heads  indeed  can  be  cut 
from  this,  which  will  take  about  three  weeks  if  placed  in  a 
cellar  or  ordinary  Mushroom  house. 

Chicory.— Where  this  is  required,  cut.  off  the  tops,  lift,  and 
place  small  quantities  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  Mushroom 
house,  taking  care  to  exclude  all  light. 

Cabbage— Make  use  of  any  vacant  ground  by  filling  Up  with 
Cabbage,  as  m  the  event  of  severe  weather,  when  other  winter 


vegetables  suffer  considerably.  Cabbage  plants,  if  properly 
earthed  up,  will  come  through  practically  unharmed.  Keep 
the  surface  soil  well  stirred  between  earlier  plantings. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Border  Carnations. —  Owing  to  the  damp  weather  these  have 
required  but  little  attention  since  layering,  and  will  now  be 
sufficiently  well  rooted  to  take  them  off  the  old  plant.  Whether 
they  are  to  be  potted  up  or  planted  in  their  permanent  situa¬ 
tion  for  next  year’s  flowering  will  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  one  has  to  deal  with.  Where  the  soil  is 
light  and  dry  in  winter  it  will  be  best  to  plant  them  now,  so 
that  they  become  well  established.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug  or  trenched,  with  some  decayed  manure  added  and 
a  fresh  position  chosen  annually,  allowing  the  plants  a  distance 
of  1  ft.  or  15  in.  each  way.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  tex¬ 
ture  the  layers'  should  be  potted  up  into  60-sized  pots,  using 
a  fairly  light  porous  compost  and  clean,  well-drained  pots. 
These  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes, 
and  not  coddled  in  any  way.  Whether  planting  out.  is  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  early  autumn  or  spring,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare 
the  ground  beforehand,  and  if  any  wireworms  are  in  evidence 
some  soot,  lime,  and  wood  ashes  should  be  freely  added  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  these  pests  are  particularly 
fond  of  Carnations,  and  quickly  work  havoc  unless  means  are 
taken  to  destroy  them.  It.  is  also  a  good  plan  to  place  pieces 
of  Cairo!  about  in  the  bed  at  intervals,  which  the  wireworms 
are  sure  to  go  for,  and  can  then  be  easily  trapped. 

Cyclamen. —  It  is  a.  good  time  now  to  plant  these,  and  where 
they  succeed  well  there  are  few  plants  more  charming  when 
in  flower.  They  are  very  desirable  for  a.  shady  nook  or  part, 
in  the  rock  garden,  or  for  planting  in  the  grass.  A  suitable 
compost,  will  consist  of  plenty  of  well-decayed  leaf  soil,  good 
loam,  and  road  sand.  If  the  natural  soil  is  not.  suitable  for 
their  requirements  it  should  be  taken  out  to  quite  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  some  of  this  compost  placed  in.  A  thorough 
drainage  should  also  be  ensured,  for,  though  the  plants  like 
plenty  of  water  when  growing,  it  should  be  able  to  pass  freely 
away.  Plant  the  corms  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  not 
too  closely  together,  leaving  sufficient  space  between  each  for 
them  to  develop  perfectly,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  about  them. 
These  will  need  the  first  season  to  become  well  established, 
after  which  they  should  be  left  undisturbed  unless  circum¬ 
stances  necessitate  replanting. 

Phygelius  capensis. — At  the  present  time  this  is  quite  one 
of  the  most,  desirable  of  the  select  autumn  flowering  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  red,  which  is  none 
too  plentiful  at.  this  time  of  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
erect  stiff  spikes  about  2ft.  in  height,  and  being  very  continuous 
a.  bright  display  is  made  well  on  into  the  autumn.  To  see  it  to 
the  best  advantage  not  less  than  five  or  six  plants  should  be 
grown  together,  and  a  warm  position  in  the  border  should  be 
given,  as  in  cold  districts  it  is  liable  to  get  killed  in  cold 
winters  if  planted  in  an  exposed  position,  though  it  proves 
hardy  in  this  locality.  It.  is  advisable  when  the  stems  have 
died  down  to  give  a  good  covering  of  fine  ashes  or  some  similar 
material,  removing  this  not.  too  soon  in.  spring,  as  the  new 
growth  appears  rather  late. 

Propagation  can  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  the  root  stock 
in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  inserted  at  the  present  time  in  60- 
sized  pots,  and  wintered  in  a,  cold  frame.  The  tops  of  these  will 
probably  die  off  above  the  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  may  be 
found  to  have  become  well  rooted,  and  will  break  up  again 
freely  with  the  approach  of  spring. 

Physalis  Franchetti. —  This  comparatively  new  species  of  the 
winter  Cherry  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  older  well- 
known  form,  P.  Alkekengii,  and  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any 
border  or  shrubbery,  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruits  being 
much  larger,  and  it  is  also  a.  stronger  grower.  The  growths 
should  be  supported  to1  prevent  the  ornamental  fruits  becoming 
damaged,  and  if  cut  before  damaged  by  the  rain  are  very  useful  ' 
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for  winter  decoration.  Any  good  garden  soil  suits  this  winter 
Cherry  well,  and  it  can  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  or 
by  seed. 

The  recent  heavy  gales  will  in  all  probability  havei  loosened 
the  supports  of  many  autumn  flowering  plants,  and  these  should 
be  made  thoroughly  firm  without  delay,  and  fresh  sticks  given, 
if  necessary,  so  that  no  damage  may  be  done  by  rough  weather, 
which  we  often  experience  at  this  season. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums. —  Most  of  the  deciduous  section  of  Dendro- 
biums  will  now  have  practically  matured  their  season’s  growth  ; 
every  encouragement  must  be  afforded  to  enable  the  plants  to 
thoroughly  ripen  their  pseudo-bulbs.  The  treatment  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  a  cool,  dry  house  and  literally  drying  them  to 
death  by  withholding  water  until  the  bulbs  had  shrunk  out  of 
all  recognition,  is  a  system  of  ripening  and  resting  which  ,'S 
gradually  giving  place  to  more  rational  treatment,  even  by 
those  uninitiated  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  who  have  learnt 
that  to  procure  satisfactory  conditions  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
first  to  have  thoroughly  ripened  growth.  There  is  a.  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  affording  facilities  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  excessive  drought, 
as  before  mentioned.  * 

One  has  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  plants  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Certain  conditions  which  may  be  suitable  for  one 
kind  may  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  others.  Even  the  species 
in  their  native  habitats  are  found  wild  at  a  great  variation  of 
altitudes,  with  a  corresponding  difference  of  temperature  and 
climatic  conditions.  If  these  conditions  are  considered  but 
for  a  moment,  how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  failure 
in  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  species  when  under  artificial 
conditions  they  are  subjected  to  treatment  altogether  foreign 
to  their  requirements. 

As  with  the  species,  so  with  the  hybrids.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  haphazard,  “  treat-us-all-alike  ”  conditions  of  culture 
can  possibly  succeed  with  hybrid  Dendrobiums  any  more  than 
is  found  to  be  possible  with  the  different  species.  Take,  for 
example,  D.  Ainsworthii  in  its  varied  forms,  derived  from  the 
intercrossing  of  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum,  two  of  the  most  easily 
grown  and  hardiest  of  the  species.  To  subject  the  offsprings 
derived  from  this  amalgamation  to  the  same  hardships  that 
both  parents  will  thrive  under  means  a  hopeless  failure. 
Neither  these  nor,  in  fact,  any  of  the  hybrid  Dendrobiums 
should  be  subjected  to  a  less  degree  of  temperature  through 
the  resting  season  than  that  usually  recommended  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Cattleyas,  and  the  plants  placed  in  such  a.  position 
that  they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light. 

Here,  again,  the  proper  administration  of  root  moisture  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  results  obtainable.  Every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  shrivelling,  but  at  the  same  time, 
under  warmer  conditions,  there  is  a  tendency  to  unduly  incite 
the  plants  to  emit  new  growths  where  they  are  too  liberally 
'provided  for.  Where  growth  'starts  in  this  way  it  is  bound  to 
have  detrimental  effect  on  the'  flowers,  both  numerically  and 
in  quality. 

D.  Bryan,  the  hybrid  derived  from  the  intercrossing  of  D. 
luteolum  and  D.  wardianum,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  plants  to  winter  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  success  with  it  unless  it  is  kept  in  normal  condi¬ 
tions  of  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  It  must  then  be  suspended 
well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  every  precaution  taken  to  guard 
against  drip  from  the  roof  falling  on  the  compost  in  which  it 
is  potted,  and  only  sufficient  moisture  will  be  necessary  to 
retain  the  pseudo-bulbs,  in  their  normal  state. 

Plants  backward  in  growth  should  now  be  placed  under  the 
warmest  conditions  procurable.  Afford  all  the  light  available, 
which  will  help  to  mature  the  growth  as  it  develops.  H.  J. 

I  • 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Early  Peach  House. —  Discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe 
and  allow  the  foliage  to  ripen  and  fall  naturally,  but  on  no 
account  let  the  t-reesi  suffer  for  moisture  at  the  root — a  sure 
forerunner  of  bud-dropping  in  early  spring.  Should  any  trees 
have  made  extra  strong  wood,  set  about  remedying  this  evil 
early  in  the  coming  month  by  opening  out  a  trench  1  ft.  wide, 
2-|-  ft.  to  3  ft.  from  the  trunk,  and,  with  a  garden  fork,  work 
away  the  soil  towards  the  base  of  the  tree, .  preserving  all 
fibrous  roots,  but  cutting  well  back  all  strong  fibreless  roots, 
carefully  working  underneath  with  the'  fork,  as  it  is  often  here 
the  mischief  is  done,  by  roots  penetrating  into  the  drainage 
and  subsoil  below.  Such  roots  should  be  severed  with  a,  sharp 
knife.,  and  in  returning  the  soil  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  loam 
with  a  little  bonemeal  and  wood  ashes  may  be  placed  in  the 
trench  if  it.  is  considered  the  old  soil  is  deficient  of  nutriment. 
In  filling  in  the  trench  make  the  soil  veiy  firm,  especially 
underneath  the  tree,  and  encourage  the  remaining  roots  to 
come  upwards.,  laying  them  evenly  cut  as  filling-in  proceeds. 
Trees  but.  three  or  four  years  from  the  bud  are  inclined  to  grow 
extra  strong  the  first  few  years ;  these  may  be  entirely  lifted 
and  replanted  when  such  is  the  case,  cutting  back  the  stronger 
roots  as  with  older  trees,  and,  should  the  weather  be  very 
bright,  shade  the  trees  for  a  few  hours  daily  for  a.  week  or 
ten  days,  and  syringe  the  foliage  several  times  during  the  day, 
and  afford  water  at  the  root  within  a  week  to  settle  the  soil. 

Later  houses  should  be  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
to  rid  them  of  any  red  spider,  and  if  the  growths  are  at  all 
crowded,  those  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  should  be  cut  out ; 
this  will  give  more  space  for  shoots  that  may  have  been  laid 
in  this  season.  Keep  the  structures  well  ventilated  and  the 
borders'  from  becoming  any  way  dry,  as  it  is  quite  as  important 
that  the  trees  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  at  the 
present  date  as  it  is  in  early  summer,  as  during  the  next  few 
weeks  the  trees  have  much  to  perform  in  the  matter  of  ripen¬ 
ing  their  wood  and  plumping  up  their  buds  for  next  season’s 
crop,  so,  with  a  diy  root-run,  trees  would  be  unable,  to  perform 
this  necessary  work. 

Orchard  House. — Trees  in  pots  or  tubs  requiring  attention 
at  the  root,  whether  it  is  repotting  or  top-dressing,  should 
receive  the  necessary  overhaul  early  in  October  before  the 
leaves  begin,  to  fall.  Let  the  soil  be  moist  before  turning  the 
tree  out,  then  with  a  pointed  stick  remove  all  inert  soil  tops 
and  bottom,  and  a.  portion  all  round  the  ball.  Use  clean  pots, 
carefully  drained,  and  as  compost  made  up'  of  two  parts  turfy 
loam  to  one  of  well-decayed  manure,  while  for  stone  fruit  a. 
little  mortar,  plaster,  or  lime  rubble  should  be  added,  potting 
quite  firm,  the  grower  being  best  able  toi  tell  whether  a  larger 
pot  or  tub'  is  necessary,  by  the  state  of  the  roots  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  tree1,  or  whether  the  same  size  will  better  suit  the 
tree’s  requirements'.  Keep  the  trees  syringed  several  times 
daily,  but  afford  no  water  at  the  root  for  a  few  days,  if  such 
can  be1  avoided,  which  is  best  done  by  covering  the  pot  or  tub 
with  a.  mat  if  the  weather  be  veiy  bright.  If  only  top- 
dressing  is  contemplated,  see  that  the  drainage  is  clear,  and 
pick  away  with  the  stick  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  surface  soil,  taking 
every  care  of  the  young  roots  that  may  have  got  hold  of  the 
summer’s  top-dressing. 

Melons. — The  latest  crop  should  be  freely  swelling  away  by 
now,  and  much  care  will  be  needed  to.  bring  the  fruit  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  too  free  a  use  of  the  watering-can  or  syringe  at  this 
date  will  at  times  wreck  what  would  ptherwise  have  been  a 
good  lot  of  fruit.  Do  not,  apply  water  until  you  see  it  is 
actually  needed,  giving  a  little  weak  guano  water  occasionally, 
and  ventilate  with  due  care  from  now  until,  the  fruits  are  ripe, 
withholding  water  when  they  reach  that  stage,  with  a.  little 
ventilation  at  night.  Distribute  moisture  underneath  and 
around  the  walls  several  times  daily  in  bright  weather,  closing 
soon  after.  2  p.m.  until  approaching  ripeness',  when  treat  as 
indicated  above.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Housing  Greenhouse  Plants.  —All  tender  plants  that  hare 
been  standing  in  the  open  for  the  summer  months  should  now 
be  brought  in.  These  comprise  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Cytisus,  and  the  like.  A  matter  of  first,  import¬ 
ance  is  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  quite  free.  If  any  doubt 
about  this,  the  plants  should  be  turned  carefully  out,  when  it, 
will  quickly  be  seen  whether  the  ball  of  soil  and  drainage  are 
in  proper  order  for  carrying  off  superfluous  water.  Remove 
all  moss  and  weeds  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  thoroughly 
scrub  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the'  pots.  If  insects  infest  the 
foliage,  it  should  be  syringed  off  with  an  insecticide  before 
housing.  Fumigate  the  structure  when  all  the  plants  are  in 
to  complete  the  work  of  cleansing.  If  mildew  is  present  upon 
the  foliage,  a  liberal  dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur  will  check 
its  progress,  and  if  persevered  with  will  ultimately  destroy 
it.  As  far  as  my  observations  go',  this  fungoid  disease  is  very 
prevalent  this  year  in  nearly  all  vegetation,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  sunless  summer. 

Achimenes. — Water  should  now  be  gradually  withheld  in 
order  to  mature  the  conns.  The  pots  or  baskets  in  which  they 
have  been  cultivated  should  be  stored  in  a  warm  and  dry  place 
until  they  go  completely  to  rest.,  In  the  winter,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  the  conns  may  be  shaken  out  and  laid  in  dry 
sand  ready  for  potting  up  in  February  or  March. 

Gloriosas. — These  bulbous  plants  will  now  commence  to  show 
signs  of  going  to  rest  by  the  foliage  turning  yellow.  They 
must  therefore  be  gradually  dried  off  and  treated  in  like 
manner  to  Achimenes. 

Cyclamen. — As  advised  in  previous  calendars,  these  plants 
are  best  cultivated  in  pits  and  frames:  during  the  summer,  for 
I  have  repeatedly  proved  that,  cool  treatment  is  best  for  them 
up  to  a  certain  time: — viz.,  when  short  days  and  frosty  nights 
prevail.  They  should  now  be  removed  to'  the  greenhouse,  after 
seeing  that  the  drainage  is  free  and  the  pots  washed.  If  not 
wanted  to  flower  until  later  on,  the  most  forward  buds  should 
be  pulled  out,  with  the  hand.  They  should  never  be  cut  out, 
as  the  part  of  the  flower  stem  remaining  will  decay,  thus  cans- 
ing  the  later  buds  to  decay  also. 

Pi  i  mu  las.  Any  late^struck  plants  of  the  old  double  kind 
should  be  repotted  at  once  into  their  flowering  jiots- — viz.,  5  in. 
or  6-in. —  and  kept  freely  growing  near  the  roof  glass  in  a  tem¬ 
pera,  tei  house'.  The  Chinese  type:,  P.  sinensis,,  will  require  hous¬ 
ing  if  not  already  done,  giving  them  a  light,  and  airy  position 
in  the  greenhouse.  Pinch  out  the  first  trusses  of  blossom 
formed,  unless  wanted  in  flower  particularly  early.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  greenhouse  winter  flowering  plants  will  amply  repay 
some  slight  feeding  at  this  time,  until  they  commence  to  open 
their  flowers,  when  it  should  cease.  Cow  or  sheep  manure  in 
a  liquid  form  is  unsurpassed  at  this,  season,  and,  if  applied 
regularly  and  well  diluted,  will  keep  the  plants’  roots  in  an 
active  condition.  Abundance  of  air  is  very  essential  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  especially  so  for  the  first,  few.  weeks 
after  housing.  Sudden  changes  will  cause  a  check  at  the  roots 
which  cannot,  be  regained.  p  j\j 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Apple  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 

To  the  Editor  of  The ’Gardening  World. 

Sir,— I  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  a,  note  on  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch  Apple.  I  may  say  I  have  just  gathered  about,  two 
dozen  from  a  small  tree,  the  largest  measuring  1  -l:j  in.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  several  over  13  in.,  and  almost  perfect  in 
shape.  Although  Apples  generally  in  this  district  are  a  failure, 
some  of  the  very  small  trees'  on  the  Paradise  stock  are  ‘carrying 
heavy  crops.  N. 

East  Herts.  - 

Gift  of  an  Enthusiastic  Orchidist. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  Zygopetalum  Roeb- 
linpianum,  sold  at  Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morrises  Rooms  on 
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Friday  last  as  a  donation  from  C.  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  new  Hall  of  Horticulture,  brought  50 
guineas,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  being  the  purchaser,  the 
auctioneers  foregoing  their  commission  under  the  circumstances. 

This  Zygopetalum  is  a  new  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Clinkaberry  in  the  gardens  of  C.  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  S.  and  S. 


Notes  on  a  Private  Garden. 

By  a  Journeyman. 

( Continued  from  fage  714.) 

III. 

Entering  the  kitchen  garden,  our  first  view  is  one  of  a  brake 
of  Onions,  sown  in  February  in  beat  and  planted  out  in  April 
a  fair  crop,  the  average  bulb  13  in.  and  14  in.  in  girth. 
Varieties  are  Ailsa  Craig,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Giant  Rocca. 
The  stems  have  got,  twisted  over  close  to  the  bulb  to  cheek 
growth  and  assist  ripening.  Cauliflowers  have  done  very  well.  I 
deprecate  strongly  that  absurd  system  of  wintering  Cauliflower 
plants-  in  frames.  A  light,  of  different  kinds  was  kept  here  all 
winter,  and  the  attention  given  to  them  was  unspeakable.  Did 
we  derive  any  recompense  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  them ! 
My  opinion  was  in  the  negative.  Methven’s  Forcing  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  sown  in  February,  pricked  off  in  boxes,  and  planted 
out  in  favourable  weather,  and  excellent  heads  were  cut  at 
least,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  wintered  plants.  When  we 
did  get  them  they  were  very  poor;  yet  our  present-day  gar¬ 
deners  persist  in  these  old  methods,  slow  to'  deviate  in  a  small 
degree  from  the  old  course.  Carrots  are  an  average  return, 
consisting  of  Altrincham  Selected,  Early  English  Horn,  and 
French  Short  Horn.  It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  the  last 
sort  is  completely  devoured  up  by  maggot.  Beetroots  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  Nutting’s  Crimson  and  Middleton  Park 
Favourite  being  the  .sorts.  Each  section  of  Beans  lias  been  a 
failure  this  season.  Cabbages  are  a.  very  necessary  vegetable  ; 
especially  is  it  SO'  to  have  this  crop  early  in  the  year.  In 
gardens  of  a  heavy  nature,  to  keep  Cabbage  plants  over  winter 
is  no  sinecure.  Both  amateur  and  practical  gardeners  expe¬ 
rience  difficulty,  more  so  in  the  wet  counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Lanark.  In  these  localities  I  observed  a  very  unique  protec¬ 
tion.  Procure  pieces  of  zinc  18  in.  long  and  5  in.  wide,  solder 
both  ends,  together,  and  you  have  a  diameter  of  5  in.  or  so. 
When  you  have  planted  your  winter  Cabbage,  if  not  already 
done,  insert,  your  zinc  ring  over  the  plant ;  give  it  a  fair  catch 
of  the  soil.  You  have  now  a  protection  from  the  weather,  not 
very  pleasing  in  our  northern  latitude,  and  its  chief  object 's 
to  prevent  snails  fi;om  devouring  your  plamt-s.  Snails  are  very 
sensitive  to>  zinc  material.  These  can  be  had  very  cheap  at 
an  ironmonger’s,  and  are  durable.  They  are  of  much  service  in 
spring,  removing  them  from  one  batch  of  plants  to  another.  A 
few  weeks  affe  long  enough,  when  the  stems:  will  be  hardened 
against  slugs.  This  is  a  cheaper  and  more  effective  method 
than  the  other  innumerable  preventives  for  slugs.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Greens,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  and  Celery  excel 
themselves  in  quantity  for  winter  vegetables.  Salads  and 
herbs  of  sorts  are  essential  for  the  cook.  Potato's  are  free  of 
disease ;  the  general  crop  is  British  Queen,  Jeannie  Deans, 
and  Windsor  Castle.  Of  the  early  sorts  tried  here,  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  Duke  of  York,  which  is  very  early,  and  carries  with  it 
quality  and  quantity.  The  season  has  not  been  a  favourable 
one  for  Peas.  Occupying  odd  pieces  of  ground  are  Horse 
Radish,  Seiakale,  and  Artichokes ;  the  Chinese  Artichoke  is 
not  often  seen. 

The  outdoor  fruit  is  a,  poor  show.  Strawberries  fruited  well. 
Royal  Sovereign  cannot  have  a  substitute  either  for  general 
use  or  forcing. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  an  entire  failure,  so  I  will  not 
append  a  list  of  the  stock.  In  my  concluding  contribution  I 
will  comment  on  the  glass  department  of  a  private  place  in 
Scotland. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Saxifraga  lingulata  lantoscana. 

The  typical  S.  lingulata  has  narrowly  tongue-shaped  catenated 
and  glaucous  leaves',  ciliated  at  the  base.  They  are  produced 
in  dense  rosette®  like  those  of  the  well-known  S.  longifolia, 
but  as  far  as  we  have  seen  they  never  attain  the  same  length. 
In  the  variety  under  notice,  S.  1.  lantoscana,  the  leaves  are 
very  much  longer,  but  till  plant,  requires1  to  be  specially  grown 
in  order  to1  see  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  flowers  in  their  best 
form.  In  order  to  see  this  Rockfoil  at  its  best,  the  rosettes 
should  be  separated  and  grown  singly  in  pots.,  shifting  them 
into  larger  sizes  as  they  require  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
market  people  deal  with  S.  Cotyledon  pyramidalis.  Under 
those  conditions,  the  Saxifraga  under  notice  will  form  rosettes 
of  leaves  that  will  completely  cover  a  32-sizedjjjt 
pot,  making  a  table,  like  mass  of  foliage  6  in. 
or  7  in.  across. 

The  most  natural  place  for  these  Roekfoils 
is  on  rockwork  amongst  stones,  but  those  who 
value  hardy  plants  for  their  own  sake  would 
be  wonderfully  delighted  to.  find  this  plant 
attaining  such  handsome  dimensions  as  grown 
in  pots  and  merely  stood  in  a  cold  frame, 
summer  and  winter.  If  the  cultivator  pos¬ 
sesses  an,  alpine  house,  no  better  ornament 
than  this  plant  could  be  desired  when  in  full 
bloom  when  so  grown  that  it  attains  its  best 
possible  dimensions. 

Tli e  flower- stems  are  slender,  and  if  allowed 
to  hang  over  naturally  will  form  a  one-sided 
raceme  of  cyme®  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length.  About,  9  in.  to  12  in.  is  the  usual 
length  of  this  flower-stem,  but  with  liberal 
treatment  this  may  be  exceeded.  The  flowers 
are  much  larger  individually  than  those  of  the 
type,  with  spathulate  white  petals  having  a 
few  red  specks  where  they  bend  over  a,  little 
above  the  base.  The  leaves  vary  from  2  in. 
to  4  in.  in  length,  are  narrowly  constricted  in 
the  middle,  and  then  widen,  out  again  to  a 
broad  base.  The  edges  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  leaves  have  very  curiously  formed  small 
rounded  notches  between  the  chalk-encrusted 
pores.  In  the  early  stages  these  leaves  are  of 
a,  caesious  gray  hue,  but  afterwards  become 
quite  green. 

No  collection  of  alpine  plants  should  he 
without,  this  beautiful  form,  which  should  be 
planted  on  rather  steeply  sloping  ledges  on 
the  rockery  to  prevent  water  from  lodging  in 
the  crowns  during  winter.  The  soil  may  be  light,  but  it  should 
be  fairly  deep.,  so  that  the  plants  can.  root,  deeply  and  make 
good  growth,  notwithstanding  any  diy  season  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected.  When  grown  in  this  fashion  the  young 
rosettes  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant,  so,  that  the  whole 
forms  a,  broad  patch  of  crustaceous  rosettes.  The,  latter  may 
1  even  be  allowed  to  grow  between  projecting  pieces  of  rock, 
always  remembering  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  depth  for 
the  roots  to  go  down. 

The  surface  may  be  covered  with  small  pieces  of  stone  or 
chips  until  the  plant  has  taken  entire  possession  of  the  area, 
a,t  its  disposal.  Roil)  the  species  and  variety  are  natives,  of 
the  Alps  of  Southern.  Europe,  and  in  this  country  flower  in 
June.  As,  grown  in  the  fashion,  we  have  just  described,  our 
illustration  shows  a.  patch  of  the  plant  which  bloomed  on  the 
rockery  at,  Mew.  The  flower- stems  hung  down  in  such  a,  way 
as  to  hide  their  actual  length  in  the  photograph. 

Aster  alpinus  superbus. 

Although  the  above  is  a  perennial  Aster,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  as  it  blooms  during  June  and 
,  uv '  Th®  stems  are  only  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  stout  by  com¬ 


parison  with  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  require  no 
staking.  It  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  cultivation  on  the 
rockwork,  where  it,  is,  perfectly  hardy,  and  can  take  care  of 
itself  when,  once  established.  It,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  sometimes  goes  under  the  name  of  Blue 
Mountain  Daisy,  its  habitat  being  upon  the  mountains  and 
upland  districts. 

A  number  of  varieties,  have  been  collected  together,  and  are 
now  in  cultivation,,  that  under  notice  having  blue-purple  flowers 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  when  grown  under  fairly  suitable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  species  was  originally  introduced  in  1G58,  but 
has  not,  been,  very  extensively  cultivated  in  collections  of  old- 
fasliioned  plants,  probably  owing  to  its  dwarf  size  and  the 
relatively  small  effect  it  would  have  in  a  big  border.  It  is 
not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil,  however,  and  might,  even  be 


Aster  alpinus  superbus. 

mown  along  the  front  of  borders  of  herbaceous  plants  as  an 
edo-ing,  or  in  beds  upon  the  grass.  Its,  proper  place,  however, 
is  upon  the  rockery,  as,  already  stated,  because  its  dwarf  habit 
makes  it  appear  more  natural  under  those  conditions,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  get  overhung  or  overrun  by  coarser-growing 
subjects. 

Propagation  can.  be,  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  a,  sufficient  number  of  plants  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  taking  off  young  portions  of  the  plant  already  fur¬ 
nished  with  roots,  or  by  taking  shoots  that  have  not  borne 
flow  el's  and  preparing  them  as  cuttings,.  These  may  be  in¬ 
serted  in.  pots  o-f  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a,  cold  frame  to  form 
roots  at  any  time  during  the  summer  months,  after  the  young 
wood  ha,s  become  fairly  firm.  After  roots  have  been  formed, 
the  cuttings  may  be  planted  out,  in  nursery  lines  or  planted 
at  once  upon  the  rockery  if  fairly  well  rooted,  and  they  will 
have  a,  month  or  two,  to  become,  established  before  winter. 

Potato  Northern  Star. 

Within  recent  times  no  variety  of  Potato,  has  caused  such 
sensation  amongst,  growers  of  the  noble  tuber  as  Northern,  Star. 
It  is  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Findlay,  and  if  all 
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is  true  that,  is  said  about  it,  it.  is.  certainly  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements.  So-  great  has  been  the  desire  to  possess.it  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  that  many  growers  have  learned  for  the 
first  time,  how  easily  the  Potato  may  be  propagated.  The  old 
way  was  to  rely  upon  the  number  of  sets  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  cutting  up  any  valuable  tuber  which  the  grower 
desired  to  multiply  a,s  rapidly  as  possible.  Now  they  have 
learned  that  Potato®  may  be  propagated  in  other  ways  than 
by  mere  sets  of  the  tuber. 

The  variety  under  notice  is  what  gardeners  would  term 
good  tempered,  for  it  is.  a.  vigorous  grower,  and  bears  no  limit 
to  cutting.  We  have  been  informed  that  large  areas  of  land 
have  been  planted  with  very  small  sets.  The  great  feature  of 
the  Potato.,  however,  is  its  productiveness  and  its  immunity 
from  disease.  In  one  case  113  lb.  were  cut  up  into  very  small 
sets  and  planted  over  half  an  acre  of  land.  In  another  case, 
6  cwt.  of  Potatos  were  cut  and  planted  a.  yard  apart,  every  way, 
and  by  July  8th  almost  the  whole  surface. -of  the  ground  was 


covered  with  the  tops.  In  this  case  the  6  owt.  were  sufficient  to 
plant  2 1  acres  of  land,  and  almost  every  set  grew. 

Mr.  T.  Kime,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston,  Lines.,  must  be  given, 
the  credit  for  bringing  this  Potato  into,  notice.  In  the  first, 
instance  he  bought  1  ton  of  Northern  Star  from  Mr.  Findlay 
for  £500,  and  though  a,  little  doubtful  about  the  results  at 
first,  he  now  feels  perfectly  assured  as  to  the  success  of  the 
Potato,  and  says  that  1  lb.  will  produce  1  cwt.  cf  tubers;  1  cwt. 
will  produce  4  tons  ;  and  4  tons'  will  produce  200  tons.  No 
doubt  the  land  on  which  the  tubers'  were  planted  was  very 
suitable  for  the  welfare  of  the  noble,  tuber,  otherwise  it.  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  evenly  such  excellent  results. 

Quite  recently  we  were  informed  by  another  party  that  a 
farmer  eager  to  make  a  commencement  with  the  cultivation  of 
Northern  Star  procured  some  tubers,  and  brought  them  home 
in  his  pocket.  Being  late.,  he  laid  the  tubers  on  the  table 
while  bis  evening  meal  was  being  prepared.  After  a.  time  he 
was  informed  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  he  ate  heartily, 
making  some  comment,  upon,  the  fine  quality  of  the  Potatos. 
that  had  been  placed  before  him.  He  also  inquired  where  the 


tubers  bad  been  obtained,  and  was  greatly  excited  on  learning 
that  be  had  dined  off  the  new  tubers  that  made  the  most, 
costly  meal  he  had  ever  eaten.  No  doubt  it  will  be  some  years 
yet  before  the  Potato,  can,  be  so  extensively  propagated  as  to 
supply  everybody,  and  to  become  cheap  enough  for  ordinary 
consumption,  but  in  the  meantime,  everyone  will  be  anxious  to 
learn  whether  it.  possesses  the  disease-resisting  qualities  as¬ 
cribed  to  it,  and  if  that  is  the  case  it.  will  indeed  be  an 
acquisition.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Kime  for  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  of  a  basket  of  Northern  Star  Potato,  one 
root  of  which  furnished  14-J-  lb.,  as  shown  in  the  basket. 

Potato  Sir  John  Llewellyn. 

The  tubers,  of  this,  variety  are  of  large  size,  flattened  and 
somewhat  kidney  shaped,  or,  as  some  would  describe  them,  peb¬ 
ble-shaped.  Most  of  the  tubers  produced  on  a  root  are  market¬ 
able,  and  the  yield  is  very  heavy,  something  like  12  tons  per 
acre,  having  been  produced  this  year  on  good  land.  The  tubers 


were  ready  for  use.  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  all  were  well 
ready  for  market  by  the  first  week  in,  August,  Last  year  the 
variety  was  ready  for  use  by  the  middle  of  June,  when,  the 
tubers,  were  of  excellent  flavour  and  firmness.  By  July  20th 
they  were  practically  ripe  and  of  the  finest,  quality.  The  great 
features,  of  this  Potato,  are  its  earliness,  productiveness  and 
heavy  cropping  qualities  when  planted  on  good,  well  fertilised 
land. 

The  illustration  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  T.  Kune,  Mare- 
ham-lei-Fen,  will  give  an  idea,  of  the  variety  as  to  shape  at  a 
glance.  Besides  the  qualities,  we  have,  ascribed  to.  it,  we  think 
it  will  make  a  fine  exhibition  Potato  for  the  early  shows.  As 
far  as  we  can  see  its  reputation,  is  assured,  although  less  noise 
has  been  made  about  it  than  in  the  case  of  Northern  Star. 

Thuya  plicata  aurea. 

Several  names  have1  been  given  to.  the  Conifer  T.  plicata,  of 
Don.  Amongst  these  may  be  included  T.  wareana,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  on  the.  Continent  at  the  present  day ; 
also  T.  occidentals  plicata.  and  T.  gigantea  plicata.  The  plant. 


Saxifraga  lingulata  lantoscana.  (Seep.  811.) 
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is  of  upright  habit  and  shapely,  pyramidal  outline,  not  unlike 
Cup  mss  us  nootkatensis  at  a  short  distance,  but  is  denser  hi 
growth,  and  on  close  examination  the  branchlets  and  twigs  are 
seen  to  be  very  broad,  flattened,  and  resembling  that  of  a, 
Thuyopsis  rather  than  a  Thuya,  proper.  The  leaves  are  also 
broad,  while  the  branches  are  short,  giving  the  plant  a  compact 
habit.  In  the  typical  form  the  leaves  are  brownish-green, 
but  those  of  the  variety  under  notice  are  more  or  less  of  a 
golden-yellow  when,  the  young  growth  has  been,  made  in  spring. 

Considering  the  beauty  of  the  variety,  we  are  surprised  that 
it  is  not  more  often  found  in  collections,  for  it  is  well  known 
to  be  very  hardy  and  adapted  for  living  in,  cold  and  draughty 
situations  where  some  Conifers  would  be  likely  to  fail.  Our 
illustration  has  been  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
us  in  the  Coornbe  Wood  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Yeitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  this  illustration  for  an  idea  of  the  shapely  outline  of  this 
beautiful  Conifer. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. 

A  member  of  the  Encyclium  tribe  of  this  genus— 
that  is,  a  group  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
oval  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  on  their  summits  two  or 
three  leaves,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  as- 
the  most  superb  Epidendrum  of  its  colour.  The 
flowers  produced  are  stellate,  about  2  in.  across,  of 
a  bright,  cinna, bar-red  colour,  and  borne  in  an  erect 
dense  raceme.  Mexico'. 

Cattleya  labiata  gaskelliana  alba. 

A  white  flowered  variety,  with  a  yellow  throat  to 
the  lip;  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  labiata  family, 
specially  desirable  owing  to  its  producing  flowers 
at  a  period  when-  flowers  of  this  genus  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  Unlike  many  albinos,  which  have 
a  tendency  toi  deteriorate,  the  flowers  are  as  large 
and  the  plant  as  robust  as  the  type.  Venezuela. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia  (syn.  S.  fimbriata,  var.) 

A  pretty  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  the  habit  of 
Habenaria,  distinguished  from  S.  fimbriata  by  its 
longer  leaves,  and  having  a  fivedobed  lip  as  opposed 
to  the  threedobed  lip  of  fimbriata.  Grown  en 
masse  in  shallow  pans,  numerous,  multi-flowered 
scapes  about  18  in.  high  are  thus  produced,  giving 
a  fine  effect.  (But.  Mag.  7186.)  Natal. 

Ruellia  macrophylla. 

An  intermediate  house,  or  cool  stove  plant,  which,  according 
to  cultural  methods,  forms  a  much  branched  plant,  18  in.  to 
4  ft.  high.  Young  plants  about  18  in.  high  are  usually  most 
serviceable  and  floriferous,  as  it  has  a  tendency  on  attaining 
age  and  dimensions  to'  produce  fewer  flowers.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  a  di-trichotomous  panicle,  are  2  in.  to 
3  in.  long,  bright  scarlet,  with  a.  curved,  laterally-compressed 
tube  and  reflexed  lobes.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4448,  as  Stemonaeanthus 
macrophylla.)  Mexico. 

Thunbergia  grandiflora. 

A  strong  growing,  woody-stemmed  climber,  with  angular,  cor¬ 
date  leaves,  and  large  light  blue  flowers,  having  a.  bell-shaped 
tube,  convex  on  lower  surface,  and  fivedobed  limb  of  two*  erect 
and  three  spreading  segments.  A  showy  stove  climber,  almost 
continually  flowering.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2366).  India. 

Cbironia  linoides 

A  slender  branched  greenhouse  subject.,  forming  a  plant  2  ft. 
to  2|-  ft.  high,  and  producing  innumerable  salver-shaped, 
pinkish  flowers,  which  are  highly  decorative.  Whole  plant 
glaucous,  witli  fleshy,  linear  leaves  and  terete,  fastigiate 
branches.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  511.)  S.  Africa. 

Asparagus  umbellatus. 

Usually  the  members  of  this  genus  are  highly  valued  on 
account  of  their  elegantly-cut,  Fern-like  leaves,  but  in  this 


species  we  have  a  plant  equal  to  any  of  them  in  its  foliage, 
yet  producing  pure  white,  showy,  fragrant  flowers  in  such  great 
abundance  that  trails  over  3  ft.  long,  covered  with  flowers,  are 
frequently  produced.  Planted  out  against  a  pillar,  it  will 
speedily  attain  a  height  of  over  20  ft.,  whilst  in  a  basket  its 
stems  rarely  exceed  4  ft.  A  most  highly  decorative  plant,  of 
vast  utility  for  many  decorative  purposes,  which  would  give 
satisfaction  if  grown  on  the  back  wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse, 
as  it  likes  a  slight  shade.  Flowers  about  three  lines  long, 
campanulate,  produced  on  pedicels  \  in.  long,  which  are  articu¬ 
lated  about  the  middle.,  in  umbels  of  five  to  ten.  Cladodia 
rigid,  subulate,  in.  to  1  in.  long,  dark  green  finally ;  stem 
wiry  and  copiously  branched.  Canary  Islands. 

Clematis  aromatica  (syn.  C.  caerulea  odorata). 

A  very  desirable  form  derived  from  C.  integrifolia  x  recta, 
adapted  for  covering  arbours,  etc.,  where  its  deep  violet-blue 
flowers,  lovely  in  themselves,  are  rendered  more  acceptable 
because  of  the  aromatic  fragrance  they  diffuse. 

Clethera  alnifolia. 


shrub,  with  glabrous,  Alder-like  leave®,  adapted  for  shaded 
moist  positions  in  the  American  garden  or  shrubberies,  where 
there  is  peaty  soil. 

Physostegia  virginiana  speciosa  (syn,  Dracocephalum 
virginianum). 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by  its  more 
robust,  habit,  attaining  a  height  of  fully  6  ft.,  flowering  later, 
and  producing  more  axillary  raceme®.  A  showy  herbaceous 
perennial,  bearing  labiate  flesh-coloured  flowers  1  in.  long. 

Lilium  speciosum  albiflorum. 

This  varietal  name  is  frequently  given  collectively  to  all 
white-flowering  varieties  of  this  species.  The  albiflorum  of  the 
Bot,  Mag.,  t,  3785,  is,  however,  a.  distinct  form,  apparently 
identical  with  the  novae-album  of  the  florist.  Flowers  with 
broad  segments,  green  veins  and  midribs,  yellow  anthers  and 
green  stigma.  The  album  of  the  Dutch  is  really  a  white  form 
of  L,  s.  rubrum,  having  smaller  flowers,  with  dark  midribs, 
anthers,  and  stigma,  Kraetzerii  differs  by  its  more  recurving 
segments  and  generally  dark  anthers  and  stigma. 

Lilium  nepalense. 

With  L.  Low  If,  G.W.,  Vol.  XX.,  pages  772  and  778,  and  L. 
bakerianum,  a  form  with  erect  peduncles,  this  forms  a  well- 
marked  group,  having  a  close  affinity.  Like  Lowii,  the  flowers 
of  this  species,  vary  in  form  and  internal  markings.  Com- 


This,  the  “  Sweet  Pepper  Bush  ”  of  the  North-eastern  United 
States,  is  a.  pretty  shrub  at  this  season,  when  bearing  freely 
its  spicate  racemes  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a  neat  branching 
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pared  with  that  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t,  7043,  the  flowers 
of  the  plant  in  the  Temperate  House  are  nearly  one-third  more 
reflected,  less  green  on  exterior,  and  the  internal  blotch  intense 
crimson,  merging*  into  purple  or  chocolate  colour.  .Stem,  8  ft. 
to  9  ft.  high,  with  linear  lanceolate  scattered  leases,  those 
bearing  the  flowers  being  broader;  four  flowered,  produced 
alternately  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves-,  the  stem,  in 
this  instance,  being  prolonged  with  bract-like  leaves  6  in. 
beyond  the  flowers.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of 
shining  green  horizontal  peduncles,  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  which 
become  cernuous  at  the  apex,  and  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  two  species  by  not  having  a-  leafy  bract  about,  the  middle. 
Flow-. is  reflexed  in  the  upper  portion,  with  a  narrow  base 
4-  in.  to  5  in.  long,  soft  greenish-yellow  on  exterior,  and  apex 
of  interior,  the  basal  portion  intense  crimson.  A  handsome 
Lily  as  likely  a.s  Lowii  to  become  amenable  to  culture  in  the 
i.peu.  Nepaul. 


Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Bath,  Limited. 

One  hears  so  much  about  Kent  being  the  “  Garden  of 
England”  that  it  is  easy  to-  lead  anyone  to 
believe  that  in  no  other  county  will  one  see 
such  gardens.  The  district  immediately  round 
Wisbech  is  like  a  glorified  Kent,  for  here  one  finds 
hundreds  of  acres  of  ground  devoted  solely  to  the 
production  of  fruit  and  flower®  for  the  great 
markets. 

The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Bath,  Ltch,  being  in 
this-  district,  I  obtained  permission:  from  the 
manager,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in 
looking  round  them.  Here  one  may  wander  over 
450  acres  of  ground  devoted  entirely  to  flower 
farming.  As  visitors1  to  the  great  spring  shows 
know,  Messrs.  Bath,  Ltd.,  take  a  special  interest 
in  the  production  of  bulbs;  and,  to-  judge  by  the 
appearance  of  the  bulbs,  they  will  easily  beat 
their  Dutch  rivals;  for  never  before  did  I  see  larger 
and  firmer  bulbs  and  conns  than  those  being  har¬ 
vested  this  year.  Cfoci  were  specially  good. 

Many  people  would  s:ay  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
Croci  a  profitable  crop  in)  this  country.  A  visit  to 
Wisbech  will  rid  them  of  the  illusion.  Altogether 
on  this  farm  there  are  50  acres  devoted  entirely  to 
bulb  culture-. 

Carnations  are  another  conspicuous-  feature  in 
the  establishment,  for  no-  less  than  10,000  plants 
may  be  seen  in  pots  for  stock,  and  outside  are  another 
40,000  stock  plants,  in  addition  to  the  immense  beds ' 
of  seedlings  for  trial.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  making  a, 
grand  display  also,  in  spite  of  the  season.  In  one 
range  of  houses  and  outside  beds  are  20,000  fine  Clematis. 
One  especially  appealed  to  me — Clematis  Viticella  alba-  luxu- 
rians.  I  have  seen  this  fine-  variety  before,  and  ha-vei  always 
been  struck  with  its  extreme  floriferousness ;  it  is  one  of  those 
varieties  that  seem  -to  be  always  in  bloom. 

Leaving  the  indoor  section,  I  passed  through  2  acres  of  bold 
clumps  of  Violets,  to-  be  lifted  shortly  for  forcing.  The  next 
department  to  appeal  to  me  was  the  Roses.  Never  before  have 
I  seen  better  growths  on  maiden  plants,  for  even  the  weak 
varieties  have  made  4  ft.  a-nd  5  ft.  of  growth,  whil-e  the 
Ramblers  have  in  many  cases-  already  exceeded  12  ft.  One 
might  suspect  such  rampant  growth  to  be  soft,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  sappy  wood,  for  it  all  promises  to  mature  well,  much 
of  it  being  already  ripe. 

Those  who  do-  not  already  grow  that  handsome  China-  Rose 
HermoiS-a  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  stock  of  it  at  once,  for 
it  is  handsome  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  and  never  seems  to 
go-  off  blooming  at  any  time  during  the  season.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
perpetual  blc-omer.  Grus-  an  Teplit-z  and  Mme.  Jules  Grole-z 


are  grown  in  immense  quantities,  and  were  remarkably  showy 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  as  was  also  White  P et,  one  of  the  best 
bedding  Roses  extant.  I  noticed  a-  grand  stock  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  hybrid  wichuriana  Facoias  Fouc-ard.  The  flowers  are  of 
immense  size,  and  are  produced  all  -along  the  -shoots.  Few 
people  know  the  Longvvorth  Rambler.  It  is  gro-wn  here  in 
large  numbers,  and  one  o-nly  needs  to  have  one  glance  at  the 
beds  t-o-  recognise  in  it  one  o-f  the  best  of  its  class.  Another 
fine  climber  I  noted  was  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  The  climbing  form 
of  this  popular  Rose  is  even  better  than  the  dwarf.  Marechal 
Niel,  usually  the  worst  Rose  to-  deal  with  in  the  open,  may  be 
here  seen  growing  by  thousands,  and  in  -excellent-  health  and 
vigour. 

Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  another  feature  that 
call  for  special  attention.  One  of  the  best  is  Miss-  Dove  Elliott, 
a-  lemon  wit-h  a  deeper  centre.  Horace  Martin,  the  yellow 
Masse-,  is  a  variety  everyone  ought  to-  possess,  as  is  also 
Goa, Cher’s  Crimson.  Miss  B.  Miller  should  appeal  t-o  eveiyone 
who  admires  really  useful  decorative  flowers,  for  the  colour  is 
of  the  purest  yellow,  and  the  stems  are  lo-ng  and  wiiy. 

Amongst  the  beds  of  Carnations  I  -found  so  many  good 
varieties  that  it  was  impossible-  t-o  make  a,  selection  of  the  best 
without  taking  up  too  much  space,  but,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  a-  pure 
pink,  and  a-  great  improvement  on  the  popular  Duchess  o-f  Fife, 


is  surely  the  best-  of  its  class  yet-  raised,  as  it-  possesses  a  grant 
Clove  scent  in  addition  to-  the  exc-e-lle-nce  of  form.  Pansies  an 
grown  by  the  -acre,  this  year’s  seed-bed  being  over  an  acre  ii 
extent.  Pa-e-onie-s  and  Phloxes-  are  also  grown  solely  for  th- 
quantities,  thousands  of  the  former  being  grown  solely  for  th 
Dutch  markets-,  most  probably  to  be  reumported  by  thos! 
growers  who-  are  so-  sure  in  their  own  minds  that  there  is  n 
produce  t-o  equal  that  grown  by  the  Dutch.  Kewite. 


The  Potato  disease  is  spreading  in  the  Thirsk  district  among: 
the  second  earlies,  more  especially  on  heavy  soils,  and  it  is  1 
be  feared  that  when  the  later  kinds  come  to  be  raised  it  wi 
be  still  more  prevalent,  and  that  but  few  varieties  will  be  foun 
lit  for  the  winter’s  use.  Dealers  are  at  present  procuring  Britis 
Queens  and  Up-to-Dates  for  immediate  consumption. 

First  Garden  City,  Limited. — The  application  for  shares  : 
this  company  lias  been  most  encouraging,  and  the  directors  lia 
been  a-ble  to  go  to  allotment  three  days  a-ft-er  the  issue  of  t-1 
prospectus.  The  Press  view  of  the  site  has  now  been  fixed  f 
Tuesday,  October  6tli,  and  the  public  -inspection  for  Friday  ai 
Saturday,  October  9th  and  10th.  Earl  Grey  will  preside 
the  luncheon  on  the  Friday.  Special  trains  will  be  run.  Fi 
particulars  ca-n  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  347-3f 
Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  Holborn,  W.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
lequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
iiey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“To  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life  is  the  prime  wisdom.' — Milton 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ) 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OP  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editors 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  m.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practicax  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

!  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

;  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
J  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Cohpkti- 
;  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
'  1 1  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEB ACHII 
and  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
June  6—CALADIUMS. 

June  20— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL- 
VERULENTA. 

July  4. — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

July  u.  _  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 
PLANT. 

August  1—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.-SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

Lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  21,-d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
Plate  of  THE  NEW  CON 

BR*STOL>RY  at  C0THAM  h0USE’ 

W  EEIv  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 

PHvi  ,°,„HLIUM  auratum  PLATY 
PHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
concerning  the  vitality  of  seeds,  the  subject 
is  still  in  its  infancy  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  concerned.  What  applies 
to  seeds  also  applies,  to  spores,  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  say  that  there 
are  two  kinds — namely,  spores  that  must  ger¬ 
minate  soon  after  they  are  ripe  or  die,  and 
resting  spores,  which  are  capable  of  lasting 
through  our  winter  at  least  and  germinating 
in  spring,  or  when  the  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able.  Some  of  them  may,  however,  endure 
for  longer  periods  of  time  if  we  are  to.  believe 
all  that  is  said  concerning  their  development 
into  plants  after  long  periods  of  time.  Our 
knowledge  concerning  this,  however,  is  in  the 
same  position  as  in  the  case  of  seeds  proper. 

On  this  occasion  our  remarks  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  seeds  which  consist  essentially  of  an 
embryo  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve 
food  to  give  the  young  plant  a  start  in  life, 
and  generally,  if  not  always,  a  protective 
covering  of  some  sort.  To  the  covering  of  the 
seeds  is  greatly  due  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  embryo  can  retain  its  vitality,  but. 
there  are  several  side  issues  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  discussing  the  matter.  Some 
seeds,  such  as  the  stones  of  Cherries,  Peaches, 
and  Plums,  have  a  very  hard  covering  indeed, 
but  that  is  merely  to  prevent  the  embryo 
from  being  destroyed  when  the  fruits  are 
eaten  by  animals,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
refer  to  the  possible  longevity  of  the  embryo. 
A  large  proportion  of  seeds  will  bear  a  low 
temperature,  provided  they  are  kept  dry. 
They  will  also  bear  a  very  high  temperature 
for  varying  periods  of  time  if  placed  in  dry 
sand,  but  if  immersed  in  water  they  very 
soon  lose  their  germinating-  powers. 

The  mummy-  Wheat  almost  inevitably 
crops  up  when  thinking  of  the  vitality  of 
seeds,  but  possibly  veiy  few  writers  on  the 
subject  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  embryo 
of  the  Wheat  has  very  little  protection,  and 
is  very  quickly  affected  by  external  circum¬ 


stances.  It  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  seed, 
covered  merely  by  a  very  thin  skin,  and  the 
great  mass  of  starch  and  other  food  matters 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  embryo  lies  quite 
outside  it.  When  quite  fresh  the  embryo 
lies  in  close  contact  with  this  store  of  reserve 
food  material,  but  after  some  years,  and,  we 
believe,  very  few,  it  shrinks  away  from  its 
reserve  food,  and  then  is  no  longer  able  to 
germinate.  The  store  of  reserve  food  is  en¬ 
tirely  passive,  and  cannot  help  the  embryo,  in 
any  way.  The  latter  when  fresh,  and  placed 
under  conditions  favourable  to  germination, 
sets  up  a  condition  of  fermentation  that 
renders  the  food  material  soluble,  and  then 
helps  itself  to  the  matter  thus  placed  for  its 
'sustenance  by  the  mother  plant.  The  food 
material  may  remain  in  good  condition  for 
many  years,  but  if  the  embryo  has  passed 
that  stage  at  which  it  can  help  itself,  it  lias 
no  longer  the  power  to  germinate. 

Some  seeds  will  only  live  for  a  very  short 
time — say  from  a  few  days  to  a  year  or  so — 
after  which  they  are  incapable  of  growing. 
Tiie  botanist,  Fries,  of  Upsala,  is  said  to  have 
germinated  the  seeds  of  a  Hawkweed  after 
they  had  remained  in  his  herbarium  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  If  this  is  correct,  it 
simply  implies  that  the  embryo  itself  was 
possessed  of  a  great  amount  of  vitality,  for 
it  has  no  store  of  reserve  material  outside 
itself.  A  very  good  case  of  longevity 
cropped  up  a  few  years  ago  at  Banff,  where 
Mr.  P.  Rose,  Sheriff-clerk,  had  locked  up 
some  seeds  of  the  Locust  in  a  chest  along 
with  books,  and  papers.  After  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years,  orders  were  given  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  that  the  box  should  be  unlocked,  when 
the  Locust  seeds  iu  question  were  discovered. 
Some  of  these  were  given  to  Mr.  J.  Fraser 
Smith,  of  Cullen  House,  Cullen,  who  sowed 
the  seeds,  and  got  one  of  them  to  germinate. 
This  was  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  a  member  of  the 
Pea  family,  which  has  veiy  hard  seeds.  Their 
period  of  incarceration  tried  them  very 
greatly,  however,  for  this  one  seedling  was 
able  only  to  make  half  an  inch  of  growth, 
after  which  it  withered  away.  No  doubt  its 
reserve  material  had  been  impaired,  and  the 
embryo  itself  had  no  doubt  lost  considerably 
in  weight  before  being  sown,  as  seeds  require 
a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  process  of 
respiration  to  keep  them  alive.  The  Locust 
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seed  Lad  undoubtedly  been  wasting  its  life  away  slowly  during 
all  this  long  period. 

Various  magazines  and  papers  from  time  to  time  give  a 
marvellous  account  of  seeds  or  spore®  which  have  germinated 
after  a  lapse,  it  may  be,  of  2,000  to  3,000  years*.  One  of  these 
we  mentioned  a  few  years  ago  in  The  Gardening  World — 
namely,  the  germination  of  Poppy  seeds  at  the  silver  mines 
in  Greece.  The  Poppy  had,  it  is  said,  become  extinct  in  the 
locality,  but  after  the  minesi  had  been  cleared  out.  again  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries  the  Poppies  sprang  up.  abundantly 
and  flowered  profusely  without  the  aid  of  fresh  air  or  water. 
That  we  regard  as  purely  a.  myth,  even  if  the  seeds  had  been, 
alive,  because  air  and  water  are  two*  of  the.  essentials  to  ger¬ 
mination,  leaving  out.  all  accounts  of  the  fine  growth  they  made 
afterwards.  It  isi  well  known  to  physiological  botanists,  that 
oily  seeds  preserve  their  germination,  but  a,  short  period  com¬ 
pared  with  those  that  are  filled  with  starch.  The  Poppies 
belong  to  the  oily  class1.  This  fact,  will  also  explain,  the  short 
life  of  the  seeds  of  such  garden  plants  as  Carrots,  Parsnips', 
and  Parsley,  with  which  gardeners  have  made  many  failures 
when  they  relied  upon  old  seeds. 

The  mummy  Pea  is  another  plant  that  is  frequently  brought 
into  the  discussion  of  the  longevity  of  seeds.  Now,  this  belongs, 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Locust,  above  mentioned,  and  we 
believe  that  many  s.pecies  of  this  same  order  are  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  their  vitality  for  long  periods  of  time.  This  is  ex¬ 
plainable  from  the  fact,  that  the  embryo*  occupiesl  the  whole  of 
the  seed,  and  contains  the  reserve  material  stored  up,  in  itself. 
The  cotyledons  are  usually  veiy  firm  or  fat,  and  are,  indeed, 
functionally  and  entirely  storehouses,  of  food  for  the  young 
plant.  When  this  is  the  case  the  cotyledon, si  do  not  come 
above  the  ground,  but,  remain  beneath  the  soil  solely  that 
they  may  supply  the  young  plantlet  with  nourishment  until  it, 
has  become  well  established.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  we 
do  not,  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  retaining  its  vitality  for 
anything  like  the  period  which  is  often  stated. 

Writers  overlook  the  fact  that  even  a,  seed  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  embryo  within  it  must,  live  and  respire  all  this 
time  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  resting,  and  in  order  to  live  it, 
must  waste  a  part  ot  it®  substance.  The  name  of  the  mummy 
Pea  is  Pisum  elatius,  but  it,  has  got,  many  synonyms.  It  grows 
to  variable  height®  in,  this  country,  according  a,s  the  conditions 
are  favourable  or  otherwise,  and  produces  clusters  of  rose  and 
purple  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  stem  in  a  slightly  fascia, ted 
manner,  and  these  flowers  are  followed  by  pods*  of  moderate 
size  filled  with  gray  speckled  Peas,  not,  unlike  those  of  the 
common.  Field  Pea,.  This,  Peai  is  cultivated  at  the  present  day 
round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it,  is  doubtful 
whether  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians',  but, 
even,  if  it  had,  that  isi  no  solution  to  the  question. 

Travellers  are  always  in  quest,  of  something  ancient  when 
on  holiday  tours,  and  we  believe  the  Egyptians,  are  hi  no  way 
loth  to,  supply  them  with  the  desired  article  for  a,  small  con¬ 
sideration.  Even  if  seeds  of  this  Pea  are  found  in,  the  hands 
of  a,  mummy,  they  may  have  been  put,  there  the-  day  before1,  so 
as  to  keep  the  supply  regular.  It  isi  more  than  likely  that,  the 
supply  of  mummy  Peas  would  have  failed  long  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  fresh  supply. 


Cnoyi  Boys  as  Gardeners. — An  interesting  institution  exists 
at  Upper  Sydenham,  S.E.,  namely,  the  Sunday  Schools  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  body,  and  has  a  large 
membership,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scholars  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  three  Established  Churches 
in  the  district — St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Matthew’s,  and  St. 
Philip’s.  Special  instruction  in  gardening  is  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  number  of  the  choir  boys  have  been  presented  with 
a  small  plot  of  land,  which  they  are  allowed  to  cultivate,  and 
at  the  annual  show  held  in  September  prizes  are  given  to  those 
whose  garden  presents  the  best  appearance. 


Conservatory  at  Cotham  House,  Bristol. 

( See  Supplement.) 

Quite  recently  a,  fine,  new  conservatory  was*  erected  at 
Cotham  House,  Bristol,  the  residence:  of  George  White,  Esq., 
J.P.,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  internal  and  external 
photographs  of,  the  same*,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  Supple¬ 
ment  for  this  week  to  give  them  a,  general  idea  of  the  whole. 
The  structure  stands  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  top  of  a 
piece,  of  sloping  ground  overlooking  the  garden. 

The  span-roofed  principle  has  been  adopted,  and  every  pan 
of  it  is  of  neat  and  ornamental  design,  as  well  as  being  tho¬ 
roughly  substantial.  The  main  body  of  it  is  40  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide,  and  on  the  centre  of  one  side  there  is  a  projection 
measuring  16  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which 
form  the  main  entrance.  One  end  of  the  conservatory  has  also 
double  doors.  The  basement  is  formed  of  box  ground  free¬ 
stone*  and  panels  are,  formed  in  this.  The  height  to*  the  eaves 
is  9^  ft.,  and  to  the  ridge  17  ft.  9  in.  The  sashes  have  rounded 
ends,  and  the  transom  sheets  are  formed  of  small  squares  and 
diamonds,  the  centres  of  which  are  pink  with  green  cathedral 
glass  round  them.  At  the  apex  of  each  triangle  forming  the 
ends  of  the  roof  is  a  triangular  curved  panel  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the*  structure.  The  floor  is  highly 
ornamental,  being  formed  of  Terrazzo  Marble  Mosaic,  forming 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  interior.  The  steps  at  the  entrance 
are  of  rouge*  Royal  marble.  The  iron  columns  supporting  the 
roof  are  also  of  ornamental  design,  while  on  the  eaves  and 
ridges  are  various  brackets  of  ornamental  appearance,  as  well 
as  adding  to  the  solidity  of  the  structure.  On  the  ridge  ex¬ 
ternally  is  a  four-way  finial  at  each  end. 

Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  continuous  ventilators  open¬ 
ing  with  improved  machinery,  actuated  by  lever  gearing  con¬ 
structed  by  Messrs,  James  Crispin  (F.R.H.S.)  and  Sons,  Nelson 
Street,  and  St.  Philip’s,  Bristol,  who  were,  indeed,  responsible 
for1  the  erection  of  this  artistically  constructed  conservatory. 
They  were  also  the  designers  of  it. 

The  plant  staging  is  formed  of  wood-framing,  on  which  are 
laid  corrugated  iron  sheets  to  receive,  se*a  shingle  for  the  re¬ 
tention,  of  moisture  about  the  plants*.  This  staging  is  fixed 
all  round  the  conservatory,  and  the  whole  supported  with  cast- 
iron  legs.  There  isi  also,  a,  large,  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  free¬ 
stone  kerb.  The  heating  of  the  conservatory  is  provided  foi 
by  means  of  one  of  Messrs.  Crispin’s  improved  saddle,  tubulai 
boilers  of  the  Rockford  type,  which  also  heats  a,  long  range  o 
greenhouses  and  another  conservatory.  The  hot-water  pipe 
are  fixed  under  the  plant-stages,  and  the  proper  degree  of  tern 
perature  can,  easily  be  maintained  in  the  most  severe  weathe 
likely  to,  be  experienced  in  that,  part  of  the  country.  Provisioi 
is  also  made  for  jhe  storage  of  rain-water  in  a  large  tank  unde 
the  floor,  and  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  rotary  punr 
when  required.  The  whole  building  is  an  admirable  exampl 
of  the  good  work  done  by  this;  firm  in  hot-house  construction. 

The  centre  bed  at  the  present,  time  is  filled  with  specime 
Palms,  such  as*  Kentia  fosteriana,,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Arec* 
lutescen®,  and  a  splendid  piece  of  Alocasia,  metal  lie  a,  such  a: 
used  to  be  frequent  a,t,  summer  exhibitions.  Other  fine  foliar: 
plants  employed  are  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Begonia,  Rex,  and  Fen' 
in  variety.  Celosia,  pyramidalis,  Coleus  in  numerous  varietie 
and  highly  coloured  Dracaenas  in  numerous  varieties  are  free! 
used.  A  very  fine  eff  ect  is  also  produred  by  interspersing  tin 
graceful  grass,  Eulalia,  japonica  variegata,  with  Adiantu 
cuneatum,  A.  farleyen.se,  and  other  Maidenhair  Ferns.  A  fii 
batch  of  Salvia,  splemdens  is  now  rapidly  advancing  to  tl 
flowering  stage,  a,nd  will  be  veiy  effective  during  the  autun 
and  winter  months.  Mr.  George  Price,  the  gardener,  is  high 
enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  keeps  everything  as  clean  as 
new  pin. 


A  Big  Potato.— Mr.  F.  Ricketts,  of  Huisli  Gardens,  lias  ju 
dug  out  a  monster  Potato.  It  weighs  3g  lbs.,  and  is  22  in.  lr 
13  in.  It  is  called  Up-to-date,  an  appropriate  name.  Two  otli ' 
Potatos,  weighing  together  3^  lbs.,  were  also  under  the  sai 
stalk. 
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For  detail*  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  815.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


The  Hyacinth. 

The  Hyacinth,  without  doubt,  could  be  predicted  the  universal 
bulb  of  the  people.  Its  beauty  and  fragrance  have  enriched  the 
whole  universe  and  cheer  and  support  thousands  of  our  homes, 
puibs  are  exported  from  Holland  in  enormous  quantities  ;  the 
demand  is  ever  increasing  for  them.  The  .sandy  soil  and  climate 
of  that  country  are  agreeable  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Hyacinth.  Offsets  constitute  the  method  of  increase,  resorting 
to  the  sowing  of  seed  for  new  colours  and  varieties.  It  would 
be  well-nigh  impossible  for  me  to  expound  anything  new  about 
their  culture,  but  I  will  assume  that  the  “G.W.”  has  a  good 
percentage  of  amateurs  of  the  profession,  so  these  few  hints  may 
be  advantageous  to  some.  Pot  culture  may  be  continued  now 
at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that  we  may  have  a  continuance 
of  bloom.  The  Hyacinth  is  in  no  way  a  fastidious  subject  re¬ 
garding  soil,  yet  you  will  find  that  loam,  cow-manure,  and  sand 
are  a  good  compost.  Six-inch  pots  are  used  for  three  to  four 
bulbs,  with  a  4-in.  pot  for  a  single  bulb.  Crock  the  pots  well, 
and  fill  them  with  the  soil,  so  that  your  bulb  is  on  a  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  A  layer  of  sand  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  is 
beneficial.  Fix  the  Hyacinth  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
allowing  space  for  water.  Afterwards  iflunge  in  ashes  or  a  like 
material  for  about  six  weeks,  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
fleshy  roots,  and  the  bulbs  have  half  an  inch  of  top>  growth. 
Inure  gradually  to  the  light,  remove  to  forcing  house,  or  what¬ 
ever  receptacle  is  desired.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  pdants 
be  well  stocked  with  roots,  both  for  pot  and  glass  culture,  before 
we  remove  from  the  plunging  material. 

Glass  Culture. — This  is  by  far  the  most  simple  and  econo¬ 
mical  system  for  the  novice  to  adopt.  Bulbs  can  be  got  from 
4d.  to  6d.  each  in  various  colours,  and  glass  vases  for  them 
are  a  trifling  cost.  Fill  your  glasses  with  soft  water  and  use  a 
little  salt  or  charcoal  for  sweetness.  Procure  bulbs  of  a  suit¬ 
able  shape  for  your' vases.  Place  it  so  that  the  water  is  almost 
in  touch  with  the  Hyacinth.  Now  remove  them  to  a  dark  cellar 
or  cupboard  for  several  weeks,  for  that  object  already  remarked 
on.  Following  that,  place  them  in  a  good  position  in  the 
house  ;  the  window  sill  is  an  ideal  spot.  Change  the  water 
monthly,  damp  the  foliage  at  times.  As  growth  advances  insert 
a  neat,  stake  into  the  bulb,  and  tie  your  stem  to  this  in  case  of 
breakages. 

The  novice  often  asks  the  question,  if  his  Hyacinth  will  supply 
him  with  bloom  a  second  year  ?  When  out  of  flower  you  may 
commit  it  to  the  rubbish  heap.  It  is  no  use  whatever  for  either 
glass  or  pot  work.  In  extensive  gardens,  where  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  bulbs  are  used,  the  method  of  planting  in  some  odd 
border  is  practised  with  the  old  bulbs,  but  I  never  observed 
them  come  to  the  original  flower  again.  The  process  of  filling 
the  glasses  with  sand  in  place  of  water  is  experimented  presently. 
One  advantage  is,  you  have  not  to  change  it.  The  planting  of 
the  popular  flower  outdoors  is  much  in  evidence  in  spring.  Plant 
in  beds  or  borders,  3  in.  deep  and  9  in.  apart,  with  contrasts  of 
colour  to  have  any  effect.  Through  the  winter  a  top-dressing 
of  litter  will  withhold  frost  and  retard  the  growths. 

A.  V.  M. 

Renovating  Old  Vines. 

Few  phases  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  are  productive 
of  greater  interest  to  the  grower  than  that  of  renovating  old 
Vines  by  running  up  young  rods  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
by  reason  of  old  age,  mismanagement,  or  other  causes,  have 
become  unfruitful  as  well  as  unsightly.  By  adopting  this  system 
a  new  lease  of  life  has  frequently  been  given,  and  magnificent 
crops  of  fine  fruit  have  been  secured  from  Vines  which  have 
become  almost  useless.  In  our  own  case,  by  far  the  finest  crop  of 
Grapes  we  have  had  this  season  are  Hamburghs  in  a  mid-season 
house,  which  are  much  older  than  the  other  Vines  here,  and  on 
my  taking  charge  some  few  years  since  my  employer  suggested 
that  they  should  be  rooted  out,  as  for  several  years  past  they 
had  produced  a  few  bunches  only,  and  those  were  very  small. 

a  'well-known  fact  that  allowing  considerable  extension  in 
ihe  growth  of  a  Vine  promotes  vigorous  root  action  ;  but,  again,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  an  old  Vine  is  to  produce  good  fruitful  wood,  the 
order  containing  the  roots  must  be  in  the  best  possible'  condition, 
and  consist  of  the  necessary  elements  for  building  up  such  wood 
fS  (q1S_jdiSire^’  "this  en(l’  if  renovatory  measures  are  to  be 
n  ertaben  another  year,  attention  to  the  border  must  be  given 


during  the  ensuing  autumn,  some  few  weeks  prior  to  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Unless  the  border  lies  low  the  drainage’  is  bad,  or  the 
roots  have  penetrated  into  a  cold  and  wet  subsoil,  the  old- 
lashioned  system  of  luting  and  relaying  the  roots  does  not  And 
much  favour  with  many  of  the  present-day  expert  growers. 

The  method  now  frequently  adopted  is  to  chop  off  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  old  border  with  a  sharp  tool,  clearing  both  soil  and 
roots  right  away,  this  affording  an  opportunity  of  providing  a 
good  pronortion  of  entirely  new  border,  which  in  turn  becomes 
filled  with  a  new  rooting  system.  This  chopping  off  will  induce 
those  roots  which  are  in  that  portion  of  the  border  that  is  retained 
to  send  out  an  innumerable  quantity  of  feeders,  thus  rendering  it 
necessary  to  remove  all  inert  and  useless  soil  from  the  surface 
of  the  retained  portion  of  the  border  until  the  roots  become 
apparent,  when  a  compost  similar  to  that  used  for  re-making  the 
border  should  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing. 

For  the  new  border  good  sound  loam  should  form  the  basis,  to 
which  must  be  added,  according  to  experience  and  the  character 
of  the  loam,  crushed  bones,  coarse  bonemeaJ,  wood  ashes,  charcoal, 
and  old  mortar  rubble,  the  latter  being  used  in  greater  proportion 
if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  tenacious,  to  afford  porosity  as  well 
as  lime.  When  it  is  really  necessary  to  lift  and  relay  the  roots 
owing  to  defective  drainage,  or  a  cold  and  wet  subsoil  (in  which 
case  a  layer  of  concrete  should  be  placed  over  it),  the  roof  of  the 
vinery  should  be  heavily  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  the  foliage 
frequently  syringed,  continuing  this  practice  until  the  roots  have 
been  replaced  in  the  new  soil  and  beginning  to  re-establish  them 
selves.  During  the  process  of  root-lifting  they  should  be  exposed 
as  little  as  possible  to  light  and  air,  but  carefully  coiled  and 
covered  with  mats,  which  also  should  be  frequently  moistened. 
This  part  of  the  business  must  be  pushed  on  rapidly,  so  as  to 
return  the  roots  to  the  border  as  soon  as  possible.  When  all  is 
completed  a  mulch  consisting  of  stable  litter  and  cow  manure 
will  invariably  be  found  beneficial  as  a  means  of  securing  warmth 
and  moisture,  as  well  as  supplying  plant  food. 

At  pruning  time  it  must  be  decided  which  are  to  be  the  eyes 
or  buds,  which  are  t  o  produce  the  young  rods,  choosing  for  prefer¬ 
ence  those  which  are  best  placed  as  near  the  foot  of  the  rafter  as 
possible.  When  growth  commences  in  the  spring  train  the  young 
cane  as  straight  as  possible,  pinching  out  the  point  when  it  has 
attained  a  length  of  6ft.,  and  not  letting  it  make  more  than 
half  a  dozen  leaves  or  so  before  stopping  it  again,  the  object  being 
to  get  the  lower  part  of  the  cane  as  firm  and  as  strong  as  possible. 
1  his,  if  up  to  a  good  standard  of  excellence,  should  be  left  about 
4ft.  in  length  at  pruning  time,  and  may  be  allowed  to  carry  two 
bunches  of  fruit  the  following  season,  disbudding  the  old  rod  as 
far  up  as  the  young  fruiter  reaches.  The  leader,  again,  must  be 
taken  every  care  of,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  a  little  farther 
before  its  first  stopping.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  5ft,  of 
extension  may  be  left  at  pruning  time,  continuing  this  practice 
until  the  length  of  rafter  is  reached,  when  the  old  rod  must  be 
cut  out  just  above  where  the  young  cane  has  started  from. 

The  young  cane  then  fruits  its  entire  length.  By  adopting  the 
methods  described,  the  old  Vines  already  referred  to  have,  on 
vountr  wood,  produced  bunches  which  have  weighed  61b.  2nz. , 
51b.  12oz.,  and  several  over  41b.,  the  crop  this  year  being  superior 
to  that  on  Vines  considerably  younger.  W.  H.  W. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. 

The  two  forms  of  these  most  useful  and  showy  subjects,  vizi, 
blue  and  white,  constitute,  when  well  grown,  one  of  our  best- 
conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse  plants,  their  tall  spikes  of 
flowers  being  very  effective  when  arranged  as  dot  plants  among 
other  dwarf er  growing  subjects,  or  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
group  in  some  conspicuous  corner.  They  can  be  had  in  flower 
in  fifteen  months,  providing  the  seed  is  sown  early  enough  in 
enable  them  to  make  good  plants  before  the  winter  sets  in.  To 
do  this,  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  spent  hot-bed  about  the 
second  or  third  week  in  June.  Any  ordinary  soil  will  suffice, 
providing  it  is  fairly  fine. 

Sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills,  and  just  cover  them  over  with 
some  finely-sifted  soil,  and  give  a  good  watering  with  a  rose 
can.  Should  the  weather  be  hot,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
them  over  with  a  mat  until  germination  takes  place,  and  then 
gradually  inure  them  to  the  light.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  carefully  removed  with 
as  much  root  as  possible,  pricked  out  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  them  shaded,  and  syringed 
once  or  twice  daily,  to  promote  quick,  healthy  growth.  As 
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they  require  it,  pot  them  on  into  large  60-sized  pots,  using  a 
compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one 
part  old  decayed  hot-bed  manure,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand. 
Place  them  outdoors  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  and  water  very 
carefully.  A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  slugs,  which  are 
very  partial  to  this  class  of  plant,  and,  owing  to  the  continued 
wet  weather,  these  are  very  plentiful. 

When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  they  should  receive 
another  shift,  into  6  in.  pots,  using  the  same  soil,  but  slightly 
rougher,  adding  a  6  in.  pot  of  bone  meal  to  a  barrow-load  of 
soil.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  well-established  crowns  before 
the  winter,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  stand  frost  and  bad  weather 
better.  Give  the  plants  weak  manure  water  twice  a  week 
when  well  rooted,  and  a  slight  application  of  some  fertiliser 
now  and  again. 

As  soon  as  frost  sets  in,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to  the 
rims  in  coal  ashes,  and  water  withheld  nearly  altogether.  In 
fact,  the  same  treatment  as  applied  to  Strawberries  in  pots 
will  suit  them  at  this  period.  The  plants  should  not  be  cod¬ 
dled  at  all  unless  the  weather  be  very  severe  ;  then  a  covering 
of  straw  or  bracken  will  do  them  no  harm.  In  the  early  spring¬ 
time  the  plants  should  be  taken  out  and  repotted  into  8  in.  or 
10  in.  pots,  using  a  good  rich  compost,  and  the  coarser  the 
better.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water  at  this  period,  or  the  flower  spikes  will  not  be  so  fine. 
As  they  grow  tall,  it  is  advisable  to  stake  the  plants  with  a 
strong,  neat  stake,  or  they  are  liable  to  snap  off  at  the  base. 
They  may  now  be  fed  liberally  with  manure  water,  taking  care 
not  to  overdo  this.  Soot  water  is  also  a  fine  stimulant,  if  applied 
weak.  It  is  better  to  feed  often  with  weak  solutions  than  give 
too  strong  doses  at  longer  intervals.  The  houses  devoted  to 
their  flowering  should  be  kept  fairly  dry,  as  they  damp  off  very 
quickly  if  placed  in  a  wet  position.  The  flowers  should  be  kept 
picked  off  as  they  fade,  and  the  plants  will  remain  in  bloom 
a  considerable  time.  Under  liberal  treatment,  they  will  attain 
a  height  of  8  ft.  or  9  ft.,  thus  making  them  very  showy. 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester.  R-  Thatcher. 


Bulbs  and  Bulb  Potting. 

By  this  time  most  gardeners  will  have  potted  up  their  Freesias 
and  Roman  Hyacinths,  so  they  need  not  be  included  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  annual  potting  up  of  miscellaneous  bulbs 
and  plants.  This  is  a  big  job,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  the  requisite  number  of  pots  washed  and  crocked  ready 
for  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  nursery¬ 
man.  A  suitable  compost  should  be  made  up  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf  mould  and  well-decomposed  manure,  and 
enough  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous. 

Hyacinths. — In  potting  these  48’s  and  32’s  should  be  used, 
preferably  the  former.  Half  fill  them  with  the  compost,  and 
press  moderately  firm  ;  on  no  account  use  the  rammer  for  any 
bulb,  as  it  will  lift  out  of  the  pot  rather  than  penetrate  the 
hard  lump  of  soil  beneath  it.  On  this  shake  a  little  sand, 
insert  the  bulb,  and  fill  up  to  g  in.  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and 
well  firm  with  the  thumb. 

Narcissus. — 32’s  and  24’s  are  the  best  sizes  for  these,  five, 
six,  or  seven  bulbs,  according  to  size,  to  a  pot. 

Tulips,  Jonquils,  Fritillaria  Meleagris  should  all  be  put 
into  48’s,  three  Tulips,  five  Jonquils,  and  six  or  seven  Fritil- 
larias  to  a  pot,  potting  in  the  same  Avay  as  recommended  for 
Hyacinths.  When  ready,  plunge  them  into  ashes  or  leaves. 
If  leaves  are  used,  the  top  of  the  pots  should  be  6  in.  or  7  in. 
below  the  surface  ;  3  in.  or  4  in.  will  be  sufficient  if  plunged 
in  ashes.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  which  will  be  in 
five  or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  plunging,  remove  them  to  a 
cold  frame,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  the  light  by  shading 
them  with  mats  during  the  day,  until  the  crowns  have  become 
green.  Introduce  into  warmth,  in  batches  of  a  dozen,  as  re¬ 
quired.  A  temperature  of  55  degrees  or  60  degrees  will  be 
ample.  Ventilate  whenever  possible,  and  give  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  to  develop  the  flowers. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be  potted  or  put  in  boxes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  light  sandy  soil,  keeping  the  crowns  just  above 
the  soil,  and  placing  them  2  in.  apart.  Stand  out  in  an  open 
position  to  freeze,  if  possible,  until  required  for  forcing.  They 
require  a  somewhat  different  treatment  to  the  bulbs,  as  strong 
heat  is  necessary  to  bring  them  into  flower.  Plunge  them  into 
a  propagating  pit,  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80  degrees,  and  keep 


quite  dark.  When  they  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  high  they  may  be 
brought  into  cooler  and  lighter  conditions,  if  foliage  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  if  only  flower  is  wanted  quickly,  they  may  remain 
where  they  are  until  the  spikes  are  almost  developed.  Re¬ 
tarded  crowns  are  easier  to  manage.  Pot  up  as  recommended 
for  imported  crowns,  and  stand  out  in  the  open.  Take  them 
in  as  required,  and  give  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  or  60 
degrees. 

Spiraeas,  Dielytras,  and  Polygonatum  should  be  put  in  as 
small  pots  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  Stand  out  in  the  open, 
and  introduce  into  heat  in  January.  H.  Arnold. 


An  Amateur’s  Luxury. 

As  far  as  my  observations  go,  the  best  exponents  of  British 
Fern  culture,  are  to  be  found  amongst  amateurs,  and  I  believe 
that  two  considerations  largely  account  for  the  fact.  In  the 
first  place,  this  interesting  class  of  plants,  although  requiring 
skill  and  attention  for  their  successful  cultivation,  do  not 
need  such  close  attention  day  by  day  as  many  other  things 
do  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  can  be  grown  to  perfection 
at  very  little  cost,  except  in  the  purchase  of  the  plants,  a  very 
important  consideration  with  many  amateurs,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  working  classes. 

Let  me  advocate  a  further  development  of  this  branch  of  gar¬ 
dening  among  amateurs.  I  refer  to  that  class  of  Ferns  known 
as  the  filmies.  We  grow  them  in  a  small  way  here,  both  in  the 
fernery  proper  and  also  in  a  very  modest  unheated  structure 
erected  behind  a  north  wall,  and  they  do  decidedly  better  under 
these  latter  conditions.  A  moderate-sized  brick  pit  or  lofty 
frame  is  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  In 
fact,  the  less  pretentious  the  structure,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  real  success.  If  the  sashes  are  hinged,  in  the  case  of  a  frame 
being  used,  so  much  the  better  for  convenience  and  comfort. 
All  can  be  grown  in  thoroughly-drained  pots  or  pans,  but  what 
I  would  recommend  is  to  grow  the  more  vigorous  kinds  in  pots 
or  pans  and  the  less  vigorous  kinds  in  pockets  made  of  virgin 
cork  fastened  to  the  walls. 

The  body  of  the  frame  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  Todeas, 
as  five  or  six  good  plants  of  these  will  fill  a  gcod-sized  frame. 
T.  superba  and  T.  pellucida  are  perhaps  the  two  best-known 
varieties,  but  there  are  several  other  varieties  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  I  would  specially  recommend  T.  Fraserii,  with  its  light 
green  arching  fronds,  and  T.  grandipinnula,  with  massive,  pel¬ 
lucid  foliage. 

The  varieties  of  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum  are  all 
suitable  for  wall-pockets,  but  some  of  them  could  be  grown  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  near  the  front  of  the  frame.  The 
varieties  of  the  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans)  are  best 
known  in  this  section,  but  T.  trichoideum,  T.  augustatum,  T. 
auriculatum,  and  T.  venosum  are  well  worth  attention.  Hymeno¬ 
phyllum  demissitnT,  H.  t.unbridgense,  and  H.  Wilsonii  are  all 
easily  grown  and  very  beautiful,  but  there  are  several  other 
varieties  well  worth  attention. 

In  the  matter  of  soil,  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand,  with  some  charcoal,  sandstone,  and  sphagnum,  will 
be  found  a  suitable  compost,  the  whole  to  be  used  in  a  rough, 
lumpy  state,  to  ensure  thorough  drainage.  If  the  frame  is  kept 
thoroughly  and  constantly  close,  as  it  should  be,  very  little 
watering  will  be  required,  Imt,  as  the  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  moist  state,  watering  must  be  attended  to  when  necessary. 
It  should  be  given  through  a  fine  rose,  and  rain  or  river  water 
should  be  used,  as  hard  water  often  proves  injurious  to  the 
fronds. 

The  frame  should  be  thickly  shaded,  except  in  the  winter 
months.  No  artificial  heat  is  necessary.  Many  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  will  stand  a  good  many  degrees  of  frost,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  let  the  temperature  fall  to  freezing  point..  Single 
or  double  mats  will  generally  be  sufficient  protection  in  frosty 
weather,  but  should  the  frost  be  very  intense  a  good  plan  is 
to  give  a  coating  of  wheat  straw.  C.  C. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  W.  Anstiss  ”  for  his  article  on  “Cool 
Orchids,”  page  789. 
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SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  DAHLIA  UNION. 

September  I6th  and  I7th. 

Despite  the  very  unpropitious  season  through  which  we  have 
passed,  this  show,  held  in  the  Prince’s  Hall,  Earl’s  Court,  on 
above  dates  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  success,  the  now 
deservedly  popular  Cactus  varieties  being  a  feature,  the  com¬ 
petition  in  which  section  we  will  first  deal  briefly  with. 

Twelve  varieties,  in  bunches  of  six  :  Here  the  leading  position 
was  well  taken  by  Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverliill  Park, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  who  showed,  amongst  others,  very  fine 
flowers  of  Pearl,  Florence  M.  L.  Stredwick,  Comet,  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Brousson  ;  a  creditable  second  were  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame  ;  fourth,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  There 
were  seven  entries  in  the  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  the 
prizes,  in  the  order  named,  being  taken  by  Messrs.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  and  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury. 

Twelve  blooms :  First,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Seale,  The  Nurseries, 
Sevenoaks  ;  here  were  fine  flowers  of  Coronation,  H.  F.  Robert¬ 
son,  Etna,  and  Mrs.  Carter  Page  ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick 
and  Son  ;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

In  the  amateurs’  division,  the  Hobbies  Challenge  Cup  for 
nine  bunches,  in  trebles,  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Hor- 
sell,  Woking ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Peters.  There  was  nothing 
striking,  however,  in  either  exhibit. 

Six  varieties,  in  bunches  :  First,  Mr.  M.  H.  Brown,  174,  North 
Street,  Luton,  who  had  fine  flowers  of  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Mrs. 
C.  Page,  Zephyr,  and  Ajax ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berk- 
hamsted  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtney, 
Esq.,  Weybridge.  Twelve  blooms:  First,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Stephen,  Isleworth  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Brown. 

Three  vases  :  An  effective  class,  in  which  the  prizes  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Seale. 

A  delightful  display  was  furnished  by  the  Pompon  flowers. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  secured  the  blue 
ribbon  in  the  class  for  12  varieties,  in  bunches,  with,  amongst 
others,  charming  flowers  of  Silvia,  Queen  of  Whites,  Darkest 
of  All,  Jessica,  and  Bacchus  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Walker  ;  third, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  ;  fourth,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 
In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  varieties  the  honours  were 
divided  between  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Brown,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram. 

In  the  six  bunches  of  what  is  called  the  Pompon-Cactus  sec 
tion,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were  first  with  Corona 
tion,  Dolly,  and  Fairy ;  second,  Mrs.  Seale  ;  third,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co. 

Singles  were  numerously  and  beautifully  shown.  For  12 
varieties  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  gained  first  position  ;  here 
were  good  flowers  of  Vesuvius,  Madge,  Amos  Perry,  Darkness, 
Leslie  Seale,  and  others;  second,  Mrs._M.  V.  Seale;  third,  Mr. 
Walker;  fourth,  Rev.  S.  Spencer  Pearce,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 

For  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Hobbies,  Limited,  and  Messrs. 
R.  Dean  and  W.  Stevens,  for  a  display  of  Dahlias  in  a  space 
12ft.  by  6  ft.,  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Seale, 
The  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  deservedly  taking  the  first  prize. 
Her  arrangement  was  most  charming  ;  the  flowers  were  raised 
on  Bamboo  tubs  some  6  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  being  effectively 
associated  with  Berberis  Darwinii,  Asparagus,  Golden  Elm, 
and  Eulalia  gracillima. 

Twelve  show  and  fancy,  distinct  (amateurs)  :  First,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks  ;  noteworthy  here  were  John  Hickling, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  John  Britten  ;  a  good 
second  being  Mr.  W.  Peters,  gardener  to  Miss  Penrhyn,  Holm- 
hurst,  St.  Leonards. 

Six  show  and  fancy,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  E.  West,  jun.,  The 
Laurels,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  striking  flowers  were  John  Walker, 
Mr.  Glasscock,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  and  Arthur  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Findlay,  Kingham,  Oxon. 

Twenty-four  show  and  fancy  (open)  :  An  imposing  display 
was  made  in  this  section.  The  premier  position  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  had  fine  flowers  of  Muriel  Hobbs,  John 
Y  alker,  Golden  Gem,  W.  Rawlings,  Earl  of  Ravensworth, 
Duchess  of  York,  and  others ;  second,  Mr.  Charles  Turner ; 
here  were  admirable  examples  of  Chieftain,  Goldsmith,  Grac¬ 
chus,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Warrior,  and  Rebecca  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Mor¬ 
timer ;  fourth,  Mrs.  Seale. 

Twelve  show  and  fancy  (open) :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 


Sons ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames ;  two 
capital  contributions. 

The  non-competitive  section  was  a  strong  and  really  beautiful 
one.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Rothesay,  N.B., 
exhibited  a  large,  representative,  and  beautiful  collection  of 
Dahlias,  arranged  without  formality  in  Japanese  vases.  The 
back  consisted  of  light  Bamboo  stands  filled  with  Pompon  buds 


Thuya  plicata  aurea.  (Seep.  812.) 


and  foliage  left  on— -about  . 30  sorts  of  Pompons  in  large,  loose 
bunches,  the  same  number  of  single  and  single  Cactus  varie¬ 
ties,  all  without  wires,  the  centre  being  composed  of  50  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cactus  sorts  arranged  with  autumn-tinted  foliage.  A 
large  number  of  single  blooms  of  Cactus,  show  and  fancy 
varieties,  were  arranged  on  the  front  of  the  stand  on  velvet— 
a  striking  and  meritorious  exhibit. 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  most  attractive 
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collection  of  Cactus  varieties.  Here  were  such  good  sorts  .as^ 
Lovely  Eynsford,  Carmel  l’s  Crest/  Sailor  Prince,  Favourite; 
Uncle  Tom,  and  others.  .  n  • 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  very  extensive  and  meri¬ 
torious  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  effectively  backed  by  graceful 
arches  of  Smilax  and '  clusters  of  Roses. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  and.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbusli 
and  Son,  Highgate,  each  had  very  meritorious  and  representa¬ 
tive  collections  of  Dahlias,  whilst  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  of  Brent¬ 
wood,  showed  Pompons  and  Cactus  Dahlias  in  his  usual  well- 
known  style. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  had  a 
truly  glorious  and  extensive  show  of  Gladioli — cut  spikes  one 
of  tiie  great  features  of  the  show.  Here  were  superb  flowers  of 
Vulcan,  Formosa,  Rosalind,  Iona,  Dr.  Bailey,  and  Lurim, 
amongst  many  other  fine  flowers  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Jessie  Dean,  a  fine  white,  and  Kathleen  Grahame,  salmon 
shaded  pink,  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  E.  F.  Such  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  had 
a  beautiful  and  much-admired  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers. 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Hounslow,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples,  showing  that  in  spite 
of  the  very  unfavourable  season  the  king  of  hardy  fruits  is  not 
quite  annihilated.  Here  were  fine  examples  of  Alfriston,  The 
Queen,  Royal  Jubilee,  Williams’  Favourite,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Red  Quarrenden,  Okera,  Schoolmaster,  and  other  good 
sorts  too  numerous  to  mention.  - 

Messrs.  Gourmet  and  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant,  London,  W. C. , 
exhibited  samples  of  the  Gourmet  flower  holder,  an  ingenious 
device  for  the  purpose  named. 

Messrs.  James  Green  and  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
F.C.,  contributed  the  well-known  Munstead  flower  Hasses. 

Mr.  Williams,  Ealing,  sent  pretty  rustic  ornaments. 

The  Lawes  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  sent 
samples  of  various  garden  manures. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  granted  to  non-competitive 
exhibits  at  Manchester  on  the  11th  inst.  : — Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson,  Manchester,  Large  Gold  Medal  ;  Messrs.  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Dereham,  Large  Gold  Medal  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Gold  Medal  ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tart,  Man¬ 
chester,  Gold  Medal  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay,  Silver 
Gilt  Medal ;  Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  Silver  Gilt  Medal  ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  Silver  Medal  ;  Mr.  AA  .  L.  Pattison, 
Nottingham,  Small  Silver  Medal. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  I5th. 

(Concluded  from  page  803  ) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Bur- 
ford,  Dorking,  exhibited  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  a  splendid  piece  of  Disa  grandiflora  and  the  hybrid 
Miltonia  bleuana.  He  had  also  several  Laeliocattleyas,  in¬ 
cluding  Lc.  proserpine.  The  group  contained  some  interesting 
specimens  of  botanical  Orchids,  in  which  Sir  Irevor  takes  a 
warm  interest.  Amongst  these  were  Bulbophyllum  Michol- 
itzii,  with  curious-looking  green  flowers  ;  also  Pholidota 
chinensis  and  Polystachya  Buchanani  viridis.  (Silver  Banksian 

Medal.)  , 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  exhibited  a  showy  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cypri- 
pedium  lawrenceanum,  C.  Olivia,  and  C.  Frau  Ida  Brandt.  At 
the  back  of  the  group  was  a  splendid  piece  of  Oncidium  car- 
thaginense,  with  beautifully-spotted  flowers,  O.  incurvum 
might  also  be' mentioned  as  now  in  seasqn,  as  well  as  Cattleya. 
aurea.  Several  other  interesting  subjects  were  also,  staged  by, 
them  in  this  fine  group.  (Silyer  Flora  Medal.)  _ 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
a  fine  lot  of  their  hybrid  Orchids,  for  which  they  are  now  be 
coming  famous,  so  many  fine  things  have  they  raised  during 
recent  years.  Grand  forms  were  Laeliocattleya  digbyano-War- 
scewiczii,  Lc.  digbyano-purpurata,  Lc.  Clive,  and,  Lc,  calisfo- 
glossa.  Hybrid  Cattleyas  included  C,  Iris,  C.  Germania,  C. 
harrisoniana  Alexandra,,  and  C.  chamberlainiana,  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Sophrolaelia  heatonensis  was  also  staged  in  this  fine 
Other  uncommon  hybrids  were  Odontoglossum  duviviorianum 
and  Cypripedium  Mme.  Georges  Truffaut.  We  refrain  from 


giving  the  parentages  in,  some  cases, ,, as  we  have  spoken  of  them 
on  previous  occasions,  but  tire  names  in  other  cases  do  indicate 
the  parentage,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  represent 
very  fine  hybrids  indeed,  being  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  this 
class  of  plants.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  also  exhibited  ah 
extensive  collection  of  Orchids,  including  many  first-class 
varieties  and  also  numerous  hybrids.  Amongst  the  latter  were 
Laeliocattleya  Herga,  Lc.  Atalanta,  Lc.  Duchesnei,  and  several 
pieces  of  the  well-known  and  bold  Orchid,  Lc.  canhamiana. 
They  also  exhibited  for  C.  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  a  new  and  very  handsome  Zygopetalum  named  Z.  roeb- 
lingianum,  which  has  now  passed  into  other  hands,  as  win 
be  seen  from  a  letter  in  another  column.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  set  up  a  well-arranged  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  such  rare  tilings  as  Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum,  O.  Uro- 
Skinnerii  album,  Eulophia  guineensis,  Oncidium  microcliilum, 
and  Miltonia  Regnelli  crawshayana.  He  also  had  some  well- 
grown  and  interesting  Cypripediums,  all  tastefully  arranged 
with  fine  foliage  plants  for  greenery.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

C.  H.  Felling,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Stocking),  Southgate,  N., 
exhibited  some  handsome  hybrid  forms  of  Cypripedium  Roth- 
schildianum,  including  C.  Elise,  C.  shillianum,  C.  Neptune, 
etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  a  small 
group  of  hybrid  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  Laeliocattleya 
haroldiana,  Lc.  Eunomia,  and  Cattleya  pittiana.  The  latter 
consisted  of  new  varieties  of  a  previously  raised  and  beautiful 
hybrid. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  West- 
field,  near  Woking,  exhibited  his  beautiful  Laeliocattleya 
wellsiana  magnifica,  in  very  fine  condition.  The  petals  are 
notable  for  having  a  very  dark  purple  blotch  or  band  along 
the  middle,  towards  their  apex. 

W.  Thompson,  Esp  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton 
Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.,  exhibited  a  very  choice  Odontoglossum 
named  O.  Juno,  with  beautiful  markings. 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  sent  a  beautiful  Sophrocattleya  Queen  Empress,  one  of 
the  choicest  of  hybrids  in  its  class. 

Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding-Mill-on-Tyne,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  calypsoides,  a  hybrid. 

T.  M.  Crook,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Parks),  Stanley  Grange, 
near  Preston,  exhibited  a  very  fine  hybrid  Cypripedium  named 
Lord  Derby  ;  also  C.  lawrencianum  and  C.  rappartianum. 

"Sir  William  H.  S.  Marriott,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Denny), 
Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset,  exhibited  Cattleya  armanvil- 
liersiensis. 

Mrs.  Timmins,  Stone  Hall,  Oxted,  was  accorded  a  Cultural 
Commendation  for  a  well-flowered  Cattleya  Loddigesii. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  Adiantum  farleyense  in  plants  of  various 
sizes,  with  beautifully  tinted  fronds.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Fetter  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  12,  Old  Mill  Gate,  Man¬ 
chester,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Lettuces,  which  were 
shown  as  if  growing  in  a  bed  of  cocoanut-  fibre  on  a  table  30  ft. 
long.  This  method  of  setting  up  the  varieties  was  well  adapted 
for  showing  off  the  form  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
different  varieties.  The  varieties  had  been  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  Good  Cabbage  Lettuces  were  White  Dutch,  Lord 
Kitchener,  Fearnought,  University,  and  Queen  of  Lettuces, 
Fine  Cos  varieties  were  Paris  Green,  Giant  Market,  Champion 
White,  and  Mammoth. 

Mr.  J.  King,  East  Hornden,  Essex,  exhibited  a  dish  of  King’s 
Autocrat  Pea. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,.  Devon,  exhibited  a-  dish  of  an 
unnamed  Apple. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Kipling.  The  Gardens,  Knebworth,  Stevenage, 
staged  a  Melon  named  Montreal.  •  .  . 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  exhibited  a  curiosity  in 
the  shape  ;of  twin  Melons. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross,  The  Gardens,  Weiford  Park,  Newbury,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  hew  Apple  named  Kuddy  ;  he  also  had  a  Melon  named 
Surma,  .  .  .  ,  * 

Mr.  E.  Row,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Countess  ,of  Harrowby, 
High  Ashurst,  Dorking,  staged  a  dish  of  a  fine-looking  kitchen 

Air.  ,F.  Wr/ . Rich,  The  Royal  .Nurseries,  Sandfojrd  Churchill, 
hail  an  Apple  named  Rich’s  Favourite. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Nottingham  and  Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nottingham  and  Notts 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the 
Arboretum  rooms.  The  committee  had  taken  a  new  departure 
in  fixing  upon  the  Arboretum  rooms  as  the  locale  for  the  show, 
and,  judging  by  the  number  of  entries  received,  they  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  change.  Necessarily  limited  in  the  scope 
of  its  operations,  the  exhibition  was  nevertheless  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  introduction  of  entirely  fresh  classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias 
proved  an  especially  attractive  feature. 

Edmonton  anti  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  and  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  September  28th,  in  the  Garden  Library,  Pymmes  Park, 
Edmonton,  at  8  p.m.  The  gardeners  of  Edmonton  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  district  are  invited  to  attend  this  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  arranging  the  details.  The  Middlesex  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  have  kindly  placed  the  Garden  Library  at  the 
disposal  of  the  proposed  society,  and  the  valuable  collection  of 
gardening  and  botanical  books  -may  also  be  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  reference.  Meetings  will  be  held  once  a  week,  at 
which  papers  dealing  with  some  branch  of  gardening  will  be 
read  and  discussed.  Gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  who  are 
willing  to  join  the  society,  or  to  read  papers,  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton. 
— J3.  S.  Gott,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick. — The  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  British-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  gardens  at  Chiswick  on  September 
29th,  30th,  and  October  1st.  A  conference  on  vegetables  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  29th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  V.M.H. ,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  asked  to  read  papers  : — 1,  “On  Cooking  Vegetables,”  Dr. 
Bonavia  and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.  ;  2,  “  On  Vegetables 
All  the  Year  round  for  a  Private  Family,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  ; 
3,  “  On  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,”  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett ;  4,  “  On 
Vegetables  for  Market,”  Air.  W.  Poupart.  The  exhibition  will 
open  at  12  noon  on  September  29th,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  the  two 
following  days,  closing  at  6  p.m.  Fellows  of  the  society,  on 
showing  their  tickets  at  the  entrance,  will  be  admitted  free, 
and  the  public  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  on  the  first  day  and  Is. 
on  the  second  and  third  day.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  September  15th,  twenty- 
four  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,141  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Brighton  and  Susses  Horticultural  Society. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  and 
Alutual  Improvement  Society,  held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Brighton,  on  the  17th  inst.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
George  Miles,  an  interesting  address  on  “  Soils  ”  was  given  by 
Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener  at  St.  John’s,  Withdean.  He  said  that 
during  his ’experience  as  a  gardener  he  supposed  he  had  met 
with  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  trenching  or  deep  cultivation  is  the  secret  of  the 
whole  business.  To  be  successful  they  must  work,  or  court 
failure  ;  and  plenty  of  manure  should  always  be  used  for  crops, 
if  possible.  In  dealing  with  heavy  soils  it  always  paid  to  use  all 
the  burnt  rubbish  they  could  get.  Trenching  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  soil  was  six  inches 
or  two  feet — trenching  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  well,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  broken  up  by  some  means  or  other,  even 
if  they  had  to  use  a  crowbar  to  do  it.  They  would  find  that  the 
labour  paid  in  the  end. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — Cryptogamic  plants,  or  the  lower  orders  of  plant 
life,  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  before~'the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
on  September  15th.  The  lecturer,  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Shrubshall, 
alluded  to  the  little  attention  generally  devoted  to  this  race  of 
plants  ;  yet  they  in  their  sphere  are  as  useful  to  the  beauti¬ 
fying  of  this  earth,  and  some  of  them  in  the  cellular  group  con¬ 
tributing  food  for  mankind,  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  deeper 
study  and  further  research.  The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  also 
proved  very  attractive,  and  unanimous  thanks  were  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Ambleside  Gar¬ 


dens,  brought  a  good  collection  of  Apples  ;  Mr.  E.  Kromer, 
Bandon  Hill  Nurseries,  bringing  a  flowering  specimen  of  Wat- 
sonia  humilis  ;  Mr.  J.  Gregory  a  flower  of  Cereus  triangularis  ; 
Air.  A.  C.  Roffey,  Croydon,  Cucumbers,  saved  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  Air.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens,  who 
brought  varieties  of  Fern  fronds  and  splendidly-grown  Dahlia 
blooms.  The  next  paper  will  be  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley, 
when  “  Horticulture  in  America  and  Canada  ”  will  be  his  sub¬ 
ject  on  October  6th. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  AIutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  last  two  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this 
association  were  of  a  most  enjoyable  character,  visits  being 
paid  to  Danesfield,  Alarlow,  by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hudson, 
and  to  Hillside,  Reading,  by  invitation  of  the  president.  The 
outing  to  the  former  place  was  by  steamer,  and  the  party  num¬ 
bered  about  60.  Arriving  at  Aledmenham,  the  visitors  were  met 
by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  the  head  gardener,  and  conducted  across  the 
meadows  to  the  polo  ground,  where  lunch  was  partaken  of. 
The  president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton)  presided,  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  members,  tendered  to  Mr.  Hudson  their  thanks  for  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  visit  Danesfield  for  the  second  time.  After  lunch, 
the  party  first  inspected  the  kitchen  garden,  and,  needless  to 
say,  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  various  crops  of 
vegetables,  specimens  from  which  have  made  the  name  of  Danes¬ 
field  famous  in  horticultural  circles  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  present  year.  A  stroll  through  the  grounds 
and  a  game  of  cricket  made  the  remainder  of  the  day  pass 
pleasantly.  The  visit  to  Hillside  took  place  on  the  14th  inst., 
and  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  session.  Previous  to 
the  meeting,  over  100  members  sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea, 
afterwards  making  an  inspection  of  the  gardens.  The  subject 
for  the  evening’s  discussion  was  “  Notes  on  a  Recent  Visit  to 
the  Gardens  at  Bear  Wood,”  questions  on  the  culture  of  crops 
seen  to  be  answered  by  the  head  gardener,  Air.  W.  Barnes. 
This  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  evening.  Those  taking  part 
in  the  debate  were  the  president,  Messrs.  Powell,  Fry,  Exler, 
Judd,  Burfitt,  Tunbridge,  Challis,  Hinton,  D.  Dore,  E.  J. 
Dore,  Lever,  and  Alexander.  The  subjects  touched  on  werei 
Strawberries,  Begonias,  Peas,  Melons,  Carnations,  Vines, 
Peaches,  Cauliflower,  Potato,  Sea  Kale,  Onions,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Beans,  Celery,  Solanums,  soils,  etc.  Before  separating, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  president  for  his 
kind  hospitality,  and  to  Air.  Barnes  for  leading  the  meeting. 
Several  new  members  were  elected. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Warwickshire  Tomato  and  Cucumber  growers  report  a  bad 
season. 


*  *  * 


Blackberries. — Reports  say  that  this  season’s  crop  of  Black¬ 
berries  will  be  the  largest  on  record. 

*  *  * 

Second  Flowering  of  Diervilla  rosea. — This  popular  shrub 
is  now  flowering  for  the  second  time  this  summer  in  a  garden  at 
Greenwich.  The  shrub  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  Weigela  rosea. 

*  *  * 

(  Potatos  AT  £840  A  Ton.—  At  a  harvest  festival  gathering  at 
Spalding  on  the  15th  inst.  some  of  the  famous  Northern  Star 
Potatos,  given  by  a  member  of  the  congregation,  were  sold  at 
auction  by  weight.  The  price  realised  worked  out  at  £840  per 
ton. 

*  *  * 

AIr.  T.  W.  -Sanders,  F.L.S.,  of  Emlbleton  Road,  Ladvwell, 
Lewisham,  was  on  the  12th  inst,  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
testimonial  in  the  form  of  two  beautiful  sterling  silver  vases, 
presented  to  him  by  the  New  Barnet  Amateur  Gardeners’  Society 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  society  in  the  capacity  of 
judge  and  lecturer  during  a  period  of  five  "years. 

*  *  * 

Canadian  Apples  in  France.— The  Extension  of  Markets 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  has  received 
letters  from  two  firms  in  Paris,  France,  making  inquiries  as  to 
the  Apple  crop  in  Canada  this  year,  and  the  steamship  service 
between  Canada  and  France  •  also  asking  for  the  names  of  some 
of  the  leading  exporters  of  Apples  with  whom  business  con¬ 
nections  might  be  made. 
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Successful  Career.—  Mr.  Norman  Gill— second  son  of  Mr. 
R.  Gill,  F.R.H.S.,  Tremough,  Cornwall — who,  after  a  brilliant 
career  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Rew,  received  a  valuable  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens,  and  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Government  Gardens, 
Cawnpore,  India,  has  been  selected  to  lay  out  an  extensive  open 
area  at  Cawnpore,  which  surrounds  the  hire  statue  of  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Gill  left  Kew  in  January,  1900. 

*  *  * 

Big  Cabbages. — A  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Arnold,  being  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  Cabbages,  wrote  to  a  celebrated  grower 
of  big  Cabbages,  whose  achievements  in  this  line  have  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  been  recorded  in  our  pages,  and  the  subjoined 
was  the  reply  he  received: — “I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note 
regarding  Cabbages.  The  four  heaviest  that  I  ever  reared  were 
62"  lbs. ,  63  lbs. ,  68  lbs.,  and  71  lbs.  respectively.  The  solid 
hearts  of  the  smaller  ones  were  19  in.  in  diameter,  at  the  nar¬ 
rowest  part  and  the  two  larger  ones  20  in.  I  grew  the  two  smallest 
and  the  largest  one  in  one  season,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
others  55  lbs.  and  56  lbs.,  and  several  from  50  lbs.  to  54  lbs. 
All  the  specially  large  ones  were  weighed  and  re-weighed  inj 
the  presence  of  quite  a  number  of  witnesses.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  what  your  record  weight  is,  and,  if  more  than 
71  lbs.,  I  shall  grow  more  Cabbages  next  season,  with  the 
object  of  wiping  off  the  difference.  These  weights  were  for  late 
or  Drumhead  Cabbages,  but  I  liaVe  grown  an  early  one  39  lbs., 
variety  Early  York.” 

*  *  *  ■  i 

The  King’s  Fruit  Crop. — In  common  with  many  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  who  cultivate  fruit,  the  King1  finds  his  crop  this  season 
below  the  average.  The  Apples  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as 
last  season,  and  the  recent  gale  sliqok  many  bushels  of  choice 
fruit  from  the  trees.  Other  fruit  is  also  rather  scarce,  ,  and 
many  of  the  Potatos  in  the  Royal  gardens,  have  been  '  found  V to 
be  diseased.  So  extensive  are,  the  Frogmore  gardens,  however, 
'and  so  skilfully  are  they  cultivated,  that  there  will  he  ample 
quantities  of  both  fruit  ahd  vegetables  to  supply  the  Royal 
tables.  Every  morning  baskets  of  choice  fruit '  and  vegetables 
are  packed  and  despatched  by  train  to  the  palace  at  which  the 

King  and  Queen  are  staying, 

*  *  * 

Complimentary  Dinner  and  Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham. — A  meeting  of  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  horticulture  was  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows’  Rooms, 
Temple  Street,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  August  22nd,  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  recognising  the  many  years  of  valu¬ 
able  service  rendered  to  horticulture  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who 
is  resigning  the  curatorship  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbas- 
ton,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  at  a  complimentary  dinner,  to  be  held  at  the  Colonnade 
Hotel,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  24th  (since  then  postponed  until  October  22nd),  and  in 
the  meantime  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him 
with  a  testimonial  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  such  that  will 
represent  the  good  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and  lovers  of 
horticulture.  In  addition  to  having  held  the  curatorship  for 
35  years,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  30  years,  the  Gardeners’  Association  17  years, 
and  the  Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show  (at  one  time  held  in 
the  Town  Hall)  15  years,  thus  establishing  a  unique,  record  of 
useful  activity  in  the  interest  of  horticulture.  Should  anyone 
therefore  feel  that  he  would  like  to  participate  in  recognising 
such  a  life-long  service  to  horticulture,  we  shall  be,  glad  if  he 
will  kindly  fill  in  and  return  the  annexed  form  on,  or  before 
Thursday,  October  15th.  At  a  general  meeting  of  subscribers 
held  at  the  Athletic  Institute,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham, 
on  Monday  evening,  September  14th,  after  much  consideration 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  postpone  the  dinner  from 
September  24th  (as  originally  fixed)  to  October  22ncl,  in  order 
that,  his  many  friends  at  a  distance  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  appreciation  of  his  many  kindnesses  and  life¬ 
long  service  to  horticulture.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  (late  head 
gardener  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.),  25,  Waldeck  Road, 
West  Ealing,  W. ,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  preside  at  the 
dinner  and  present  the  testimonial,  will  be  glad  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  they  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  W . 
Jones,  Stephenson  Chambers,  New  Street,  Birmingham  to  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  The  Nurseries,  Solihull,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  or  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  140,  High  Street, 
Birmingham.  Dinner  tickets  issued  for  September  24th  will 
be  available  for  October  22nd. 


p  Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 


Royal  Horticultural.  Scientific  Committee. 

August  18th. — -Present :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Holmes,  ‘Odell,  Gordon,  Michael,  Saunders,  Bowles, 
Douglas,- Worsley,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Orites  excelsa. — Mr.  Holmes -showed  a  specimen  of  the  bark 
of  this  Australian  Protead,  remarkable  for  containing  aluminium 
•succinate.  The  nearly  allied  Grevillea  contains  no  aluminium. 

Rijbus  rosaeeolius. — Mr.  Odell  showed  flowers  and  fruit  of 
this  Rubus,  which  has  pinnate  foliage  of  a  light  green  colour, 
white  flowers,  and  scarlet  fruit. 

Proliferous  Cucumber. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  remarkable 
specimen,  in  which  from  the  axil  of  the  remains  of  the  sepals  on 
the  top  of  one  fruit  a  second  one  had  sprung,  longer  than  the 
parent.  This  was  from  a  specimen  probably  akin  to  those  show¬ 
ing  remarkable  outgrowths  of  flowers  from  the  axial  part  of  the 
fruit,  exhibited  on  a  former  .occasion. 

Hymenocallis  iiarrisiana. — Mr.  Bliss  sent  bulbiform  seeds 
of  this  plant  in  process  of  germination,  which  were  referred  to 
Dr.  Rendle  for  examination  and  report. 

Viola  Disease. — Specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Bacon  were  referred 
to  Dr.  Cooke  for  examination  and  report. 

Apple  Tree  Scorched.- — A  further  Tetter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Dowson  relating  to  Apple  branches  shown  at  the  last  meeting. 
The  dead  bark  does  not  peel  off  on  the  south  side  only,  as  it 
would  do  from  sun  scorch,  to  which  the  mischief  had  been  attri¬ 
buted,  but  on  the  north  side  also.  Lightning  was  suggested  as 
the  probable  source  of  injury,  as  no  fungus  could  be  detected. 

Vine  Leaves  Discoloured. — Leaves  were  sent  from  Worthing 
affected  with  red  spider.  There  were  traces  of  Honeydew  and 
of  Smut-fungus  (Capnodium). 

Cucumber  Scale.— Dr.!  Cooke  showed  further,  specimens  of 
Cucumbers  affected  with  Cladosporium  scabies.,  A  close  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  favourable  to1  the  spread  of  these  fungi,  whilst  a 
Current' of  air  is  prejudicial- to  them.  This  has  been  observed 
by  growers  in  the  case  of  Tbmatos  affected  with  Cladosporium. 

Peas.- — Mr.  Worsley  showed  specimens  of  late  Peas  rotting 
near  the  base,  Whilst  the  foliage  above  turns  brown  and  shrivels. 
This  condition  is  very  common  this  autumn,  and  is  probably  due 
■to  excessive  moisture  at  the  root. 


September  1st. — Present  :  Dr.  Cooke,  V.M.H.,  in  the  chair) 
and  seven  members. 

Hippeastrum  species.— Col.  Tillotson  sent  flowers  of  a  plant 
sent  from  South  America.  The  petals  were  of  a  pale  clear  green, 
passing  into  primrose,  the  stamens  and  pistil  bright  pink,  and 
protruding  far  beyond  the  petals,  which  were  almost  closed  at  the 
apex  of  the  flower.  Though  not  very  attractive  in  colour,  it  was 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  breed  from,  on  account  of  the  great 
substance  of  the  petals. 

Raspberry,  Wineberry,  Blackberry  Hybrids. — Mr.  H.  Peer- 
man  sent  specimens  of  the  foliage  (the  fruits  had  fallen  off,  and 
could  not  be  identified)  of  three  hybrids,  Blackberry  x  Raspberry, 
Raspberry  x  Wineberry,  Wineberry  x  Raspberry.  They  were 
considered  most  interesting,  and  he  was  .requested  to  send  again 
next  year,  each  iii'a  separate  box,  with  both  fruit  and  foliage. 

Bud  Formation. — -Mr.  J.  Robson  sent  “  a  section  from  a  young 
Sycamore  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  this 
tree  develops  woodbuds  from ’the  alburnum.”  The  tree  had  been 
budded  on  the  bare  space  between  two  leaves,  and  the  bud  had 
failed,  but  from  the  base  of  the  incision  the  stock  had  sent  out 
a  growth  “where  no  eye  previously  existed.  iTiave  twenty-five 
or  more  examples  of  the  same  thing  in  Sycamores,  but  though  I 
have  budded  many  subjects  I  have  never  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  any  other  genus. 

Hippeastrum  Blistered. : — Dr.  Bonavia  sent  some  leaves  of 
Hippeastrum  “  covered  with  something  that  looks  like  scale,  but 
which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  epidermis  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.”  The  scalelike  blotches,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  not 
of  insect  formation  at  all,  but  blisters  due  probably  to  defective 
root  action,  itself  due  to  a  check  of  some  sort,  such  as  cold  or  too 
much  wet. 

Cryptocoocus  on  Weymouth  Pine. — -Mr.  R.  Knight-Bruce  sent 
a  specimen  of  bark  literally  swarming  with  the  white  woolly  or 
waxy  Cryptococcus  which  attacks  Pines,  and  which,  he  says,  is 
rapidly  spreading  and  killing  plantations  of  the  Weymouth  Pine. 
The  Committee  considered  the  case  almost  hopeless,  but  sug¬ 
gested  spraying  the  trees  with  a  paraffin  emulsion.  Mr.  Wilks 
said  he  had  but  little  hope  in  spraying  Cryptococcus,  as,  unless 
the  sprayer  was  peculiarly  strong  and  powerful,  the  fluid  would 
not  penetrate  the  downy  wax  with  which  the  insect  covers  itself 
over.  He  had  known  a  case  of  a  Beech  tree  being  saved  by  hand 
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scrubbing  with  a  brush,  using  jsoft-soap  and  paraffin  emulsion  ; 
but  he  had  never  known  spraying  to  be  successful. 

Discoloured  Vine  Leaves. — These  were  received  from  Mr.  Neild, 
of  Holmes  Chapel.  Dr.  Cooke  reports  :  — “  Vine  leaves  with  broad 
irregular  patches  of  bright  coloration  have  been  known  and 
observed  for  the  past  half  century.  Sometimes  the  colour  is 
yellow,  or  becoming  brown,  and  sometimes  reddish,  or  claret 
colour.  In  America  it  is  known  as  the  California  Vine  disease 
(see  U.S.A.  “Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,”  xx., 
1892).  This,  or  a  similar  disease,  is  known  in  Sicily  as  ‘  Folletage,’ 
and  in  Italy  as  ‘  Mai  Nero.’  No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been 
assigned  for  this  affection,  as  no  trace- of  fungi  has  been  found, 
and  there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  that  fungi  of  any  kind  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  discoloration.  Leaves  are  constantly 
being  submitted  to  the  Scientific  Committee  for  report  as  to  the 
cause  or  remedy,  but  none  can  be  given.” 

Floriferous  Sweet  Pea. — Mr.  Hunt  sent  a  flower  stalk  of  Sweet 
Pea  having  seven  fine  blossoms. 

Proliferous  Helenium. — The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  V.M.H.,  sent 
flower-heads  oi  this,  remarking  that  one  particular  plant  in  his 
garden  always  produces  them  ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  small  secondary 
flowers  grow  out  of  the  disc. 

Campanula  lactiflora,  linear-leafed. — The  Rev.  Wolley-Dod  sent 
a  curious  “  abnormal  ”  form  of  C.  lactiflora,  which  comes  in  small 
percentage  from  the  seed  of  the  typical  form,  perhaps  one  in  200. 
The  linear  leaves  can  be  recognised  early  im  the  seedling  stage, 
and  I  never  saw  intermediate  forms.  Analogous  forms:  with 
stellate  flowers  are  not  common  in  Campanula  rotundifolia,  and 
De  Candolle  in  his  Monograph  of  Campanula  figures  and  describes 
one  on  Campanula  Medium,  which  he  considers  unique  in  the 
genus. 

Silver-leaf  disease  in  Apples  and  Plums.- — Mr.  Gaut  brought 
specimens  from  an  orchard  of  7  acres  in  Yorkshire.  The  soil  is 
warp-land,  varying  in  depth  from  1ft.  to  3  ft.  within  short  dis¬ 
tances,  and  overlying  clay.  The  drainage  is  good,  with  drain 
pipes.  Shelter  is  afforded  by  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard.  The 
altitude  is  nearly  sea  level.  ■  The  general  culture  has  been  to  give 
a:  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  every  four  years  and  lime 
every  few  years.  The  trees  had  been  planted  ten  years,  and 
silver-leaf  appeared  three  years  ago  and  gets  worse  every  year, 
and  the  trees  affected  in  summer  die  the  following  year.  The 
varieties  affected  are  Victoria  Plums,  of  which  there  are  about 
500  trees,  and  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple  grafted  on  Keswick  Codlin 
stock. 

Mr.  Gaut  remarked  that  the  matter  was  creating  considerable 
interest  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  soil  had  been  analysed  with  the 
following  result : 

The  air-dried  soil  contains  in  100  parts — 

Per  cent. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3T0  ;i 


Loss  on  ignition  (organic  matter,  combined 


water,  etc.) 

.  509 

Mineral  matter 

. 91-81 

*  ft  *  '  '■  1  '  \. 

100  00 

Containing  nitrogen 

.  0151 

Equal  to  ammonia 

.  0183 

The  soil  was  free  from  root  fibres  or  any  visible 
organic  material. 

It  had  been  said  by  some  experts  that  silver -leaf  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  the  analysis  seemed  to  show 
this  could  hardly  be  the  case.  Dr.  Cooke  said  that  the  disease 
was  so  mysterious  because  he  could  find  no  spores  or  mycelium  of 
fungus  and  no  bacteria.  He  knew  of  no  remedy,  but-  advised 
cutting  out  the  parts  affected  the  moment  the  disease  was  seen 
and  burning  them.  See  also  “  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Journal,”  Vol.  xxvii.,  pages  713,  cxliii . ,  and  cxlix. 

Rose-leaves  Diseased. — Mr.  J.  W.  Scott  sent  three  bundles  of 
Rose  leaves  diseased.  “No.  1.  The  plants  are  in  good  health, 
and  at  present  there  is  but  very  little  of  the  disease  on  them. 
No.  2  is  taken  from  small  pot  stuff  spring  grafted,  and  seems  to 
develop  those  spots  when  grown  in  a  high  moist  temperature. 
No.  3  appears  to  be  like  the  last  attacking  plants  that  are  in  a 
soft  growth,  and  we  have  it  in  several  houses,  in  some  cases 
stripping  every  leaf  off  the  stem,  but  on  taking  the  lights  or  glass 
off  the  plants  recover  to  a  great  extent.” 

Dr.  Cooke  pronounced  the  disease  in  each  case  to  be  Actinonema 
rosae,  called  by  growers  the  Black  Mildew.  It  is  a  fungus' disease 
very  common  all  over  Europe,  and  though  it  may  be  checked  by 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  no  actual  remedy  is  known.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  growing  the 


plants  too  closelv  together  without  sufficient  air  and  light,  or  in 
too  humid  an  atmosphere.  It  is  advised  to  dry  the  plants  off  and 
let  all  the  leaves  fall  (which  should  be  collected  and  burnt),  and 
then  induce  them  to  make  altogether  fresh  growth. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken . 
Anonymous  communications  arc  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Fruit  for  Hedges  (E.  Riches). 

Of  the  three  kinds  you  mention  we  should  give  Cob  Nuts  the 
preference.  Farleigh  Damson  would  come  next  in  order  of 
merit,  as  it  grows  more  slowly  than  Cob  Nuts,  and  could  hardly 
■  be  so  productive  if  closely  planted,  as  it  would  be  with  more 
'space  between  the  trees.  We  should  hesitate  before  advising  you 
‘to  plant  Cherries,  because  you  would  have  to  net  the  hedge  in  its 
'  entirety  to  keep  birds  from  destroying  the  Cherries  when  ripe,  01- 
even  approaching  that  stage.  Whatever  hedge  you  plant  for  the 
sake  of  fruit,  you  cannot  possibly  keep  it  in  trim  condition  like 
an  ordinary  hedge  used  as  a  fence.  We  therefore  think  that  a 
rough  or  open-  hedge  of  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  would  answer 
your  purpose  Very  well.  It  would  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the 
weak  and  useless  wood  every  year,  to  prevent  crowding,  and 
even  if  after  a  time  the  hedge  got  too  tall  and  ungainly, 
or  if  it  Was  in  any  way  irregular,  you  could  cut  it  back  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  thereby  renew  it.  Strong  shoots  would 
come  up  from  the  base,  and  get  to  a  considerable  height  the  first 
year  if  the  hedge  is  cut  back  early  in  March. 

Tomato  Fruits  in  had  condition  (Ormerod). 

The  ailment  of  your  Tomatos  seems  to  be  due  to  some  fault  of 
cultivation  or  some  accident  rather  than  to  a  disease.  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  fruits  in  an  earlier  stage.  One  of 
them  gave  an  indication  of  being  affected  with  the  black  spot  of 
Tomatos  {(MacrospOrium.  Tomato),  but  they  were  in  too  far 
advanced  a  stage  of  decomposition  before  we  saw  them.  Judging 
from  two  of,  the  specimens  the  skin  has  been  injured  by  some 
means  or  other  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and  was  afterwards 
unable  to  swell  properly  owing  to  the  damaged  skin,  and  they 
began  to  crack.  The  ripest  fruit  seems  to  have  had  too  great- a 
supply  of  moisture  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  and  it  then  split 
open.  This,  of  course,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Septem¬ 
ber  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  Tomatos  are  grown  in  the  open 
air.  The  fruits  simply  split,  and  various  moulds  then  attack  them, 
at  the  cracks  and  soon  destroy  the  fruits.  The  past  season  has 
'  been  very  unfavourable  to  Tomato  culture,  owing  to  the  frequent 
rain,  and, the  consequent  soft  condition  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
fruit's,  so  that  if  good  cultural  conditions  are  given  next  year 
you  may  not  be  troubled  with  the  same  ailment. 

Abnormal  Growths  on  Violets  (Philomathus). 

We  have  casually  examined  the  specimens  of  Violet  you  sent, 
and  can  see' that  there  is- something  wrong  with  them,  but  it  will 
be'  necessary  to  make  a  microscopical  examination  to  see  what  is 
inside  the  swollen  protuberances  on  the  leaves  and  runners. 
Consult  next  week’s  issue  therefore. 

Pear  Fruits  and  Stems  Diseased  (R.  G.). 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  have  been  badly  attacked  with  a 
skin  disease  of  the  Pear,  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Cla- 
dosporium  dendriticum  pyrinum.  This  fungus  attacks 
the  leaves  and  fruits  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth, 
so  that  when  the  fruits  commence  to  swell  the  injured 
skin  is  unable  to  grow  and  accommodate  the  swelling  fruits,  and 
the  skin  therefore  cracks.  The  same  fungoid  enemy  attacks  the 
leaves  and  the  young  shoots.  Your  only  remedy  now  is  to  pick 
off  all  split  fruits  and  burn  them,  as  they  are  useless,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  means  of  spores.  The  worst 
of  the  leaves  may  also  be  burnt,  but  we  should  not  be  very  hard 
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on  the  trees  at  the  present  time  beyond  trying  to  save  what  fruits 
may  still  be  healthy.  Next  year  you  should  syringe  the  trees 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  the  flower  buds  expand,  then  again 
after  the  petals  drop.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fungicide  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  until 
you  entirely  check  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Growers  have  often 
oeen  able  to  save  their  fruits  by  commencing  thus  early  and  re¬ 
peating  the  wash  at  intervals  as  above  mentioned.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  worth  your  while  to  do  the  same  in  commencing  as 
early  as  we  state. 

India  Rubber  Plant  too  Large  (A.  F.  M.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  propagate  from  the  plant  so  as  to  get 
young  specimens.  Yo  do  not  say  whether  there  are  more  than 
one  top  to  the  plants,  but  in  any  case  you  can  root  all  the  tops 
upon  the  plants  so  as  to  get  specimens  already  of  a  useful  size 
for  decorative  and  other  purposes.  A  very  good  method  is  to 
push  the  point  of  the  knife  right  through  the  stem  at  the  point 
where  you  wish  roots  to  form.  Put  a  peg  of  wood  or  something 
similar  into  the  opening  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  closing  up  and 
healing  over.  Tie  some  sphagnum  moss  round  the  portion  of 
the  stem  so  treated,  and  keep  the  moss  moist  until  roots  are 
formed  into  it.  When  roots  are  pushing  through  the  sphagnum 
freely  you  can  then  take  off  the  top  below  the  roots  and  put  it 
in  a  48-sized  pot,  using  light  sandy  soil  so  as  to  prevent  the 
roots  getting  waterlogged  owing  to  propagation  being  effected 
at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  In  pushing  the  knife  through 
the  stems  in  order  to  make  an  opening  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  cut  sufficiently  long  so  that  the  peg  of  wood  may  keep 
the  parts,  open.  The  opening  should  be  right  up  the  centre 
of. the  stems.  ' 

A  Hardy  Clerodendron  (E.  M.  A.). 

No  doubt  the  species  to  which  you  refer  is  either  C.  tricho- 
tomum  or  C.  foetidum,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  China,  and 
are  sufficiently  hardy  in  this  country  in  the  open  air  in  all  the 
more  favoured  districts  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  mild 
in  winter.  A  stock  of  them  might  be  kept  up  by  taking  cuttings 
and  rooting  them,  whereby  you  might  have  a  sufficient  stock  of 
voung  plants  indoors  in  case  of  a  severe  winter  if  your  locality 
is  ill  any  way  particularly  cold  or  exposed.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sea  plants  stand  well  and  form  large  bushes  during 
the  course  of  a  season,  flowering  freely  in  fairly  average  seasons. 
The  better-known  stove  subject  usually  termed  C.  balfourianum 
in  gardens  would  not  be  hardy,  so  that  we  think  it  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  even  to  make  experiments  with  it,  although  you  might 
utilise  ir  for  flowering  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,  after¬ 
wards  removing  it  indoors  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  (A.  N.  S.). 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  for  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
pleasing  aroma  of  the  foliage  are  P.  denticulatum,  P.  d.  filiei- 
folium,°P.  Radula,  P.  tomentosum,  P.  citrinum,  P.  capitatum, 
and  P.  quercifolium.  Most  of  these  are  now  fairly  common  m 
gardens,  and  widely  obtainable.  A  number  of  hybrids  have  also 
been  raised,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
varieties  to  suit  your  purpose.  The  first  two  above  mentioned 
are  amongst  the  most  popular  and  useful  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
grow  to  large  size,  are  very  easily  cultivated  and  very  agreeably 
scented.  P.  capitatum  is  used  for  extracting  attar  of  Geranium. 
A  handsomely  variegated  sort  is  P.  Lady  Plymouth,  which  seems 
allied  to  Radula,  but  is  not  identical,  and  may  possibly  be  a 
hybrid.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided,  and  have  broad  creamy 
white  edges. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(Veld)  1,  Saxifraga  muscoides  (send  when  in  bloom  to  get 
the  variety);  2,  Silene  Scliafta  ;  3,  Helianthus  rigidus ;  4, 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba  ;  5,  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  ; 
6,  Pelargonium  fragrans. — (J.  Onn)  1,  Laelia  crispa ;  2,  not 
recognised  ;  3,  Asparagus  plumosus  ;  4,  the  moss  was  Selaginella 
kraussiana. — (Ignotus)  1,  Galega  officinalis  alba  ,  2,  Clematis^ 
heraclaefolia  dividiana  ;  3,  Tradescantia  virginiana ;  4,  Aster 
Linosyris;  5,  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides.— (T.  B.)  1, 

Gladiolus  dracocephalus  ;  2,  Physostegia  virginiana  ;  3,  Pent- 
stemon  barbatus  ;  4,  Lobelia  Victoria;  5,  Clematis  recta;  6, 
Erica  vagans. — ("IV.  D.)  L  Chrysanthemum  latifolium  ,  2, 

Matricaria  inodora  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Lilium  tigrinum  ;  4,  Aconi- 
tum  Fischeri  ;  5,  Montbretia,  garden  var.  ;  6,  Clematis  Flam- 
mula ;  7,  Hamamelis  virginica.—  (J.  Fitt)  Lysimachia  cletli- 
roides.— (T.  H.)  1,  Desfontainea  spinosa  ;  2,  HeliantlTus,  not 
recognised  ;  3,  Spiraea  Filipendula ;  4,  Anthemis  tinctoria;  5, 
Anaphalis  margaritacea  ;  6,  Hieracium  aurantiacum.;  7,  Poly- 
gonum  amplexicaule  ;  8,  Seduro  stoloniferum  ,  9,  Malva  mos- 
chata. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  James  Smith. 

A  familiar  figure  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  and  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  just  passed  away  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  V.M.H.,  F.R.H.S.,  who  for 
29  years  was  head  gardener  to  the  late  Baron  M.  Rothschild, 
and  latterly  to  Lord  Rosebery,  at  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard. 

During  this  long  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Smith  led  a  busy  life, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  well  known  to  the  gardening  fra¬ 
ternity.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Committee  of  that  body.  When  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture  was  established  in  a.d.  1897,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  first  recipients  of  the  honour  in  the  original  list  of  60. 

His  opinion  in  gardening  matters  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
he  was  a  writer  of  repute  in  the  gardening  journals.  He  was 
also  in  frequent  request  as  a  judge  at  the  principal  flower 
shows  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  took  rank  as  a  good  all¬ 
round  gardener,  and  in  the  way  of  specialities  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
In  the  cross-breeding  and  raising  of  useful  garden  subjects  he 
was  no  mean  authority.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  New 
Machar,  Old  Aberdeen,  and  at  his  death  was  66  years  of  age. 

Mr.  William  Sturdy. 

This  old  resident  of  Thornton  died  at  Redhill,  Surrey,  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  inst.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  February,  1858,  serving  as  gardener  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Richard  Cavendish,  the  Hon.  Richard  Cavendish,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Whitehouse.  Then  he  was  agent 
for  the  estate  until  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Whitworth. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Kite  Blackberries. 

jThe  above1  heading  is  somewhat  para,- 
xical  in  the  contradictory  appearance  of 
J  terms  used,  hut  this  comes  of  the  practice 
applying  the  name  that  indicates  the  colour 
some  plant  or  fruit  which  it  is  wished  to 
ne  from  its  characteristic  colour.  In 
e,  red,  purple,  and  violet  flowers  we  are 
lost  certain  to  find  albinos  even  in  a  wild 
te,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  crop 
frequently.  In  like  manner  we  find  that 
its  will  vary  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
7-  A  species  of  shrub  may  normally  have 
oi  black  fruits,  and  these  will  give  rise 
i  variety  that  has  fruits  of  some  paler  hue. 
us  m  the  red  and  black  Currant  we  have 
ite  varieties  that  might  be  regarded  as 
mo, s  in  the  sense  that  the  fruits  have  lost 


their  normal  colouring  matter,  leaving  the 
fruits  white.  The  common  Raspberry  has 
normally  a  red  fruit,  but  a  pale  yellow  fruit¬ 
ing  variety  occasionally  occurs  in  a  wild 
state,  and  is  as  fruitful  as  the  type,  while 
the  quality  is  excellent,  the  flavour  being 
somewhat  milder  or  less  acid  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  form.  Some  writers  are  just  now  dis¬ 
covering  that  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  white 
Blackberry — that  is,  a.  white-fruited  form  of 
a  Rubus  or  Bramble.  This  lias  comei  to  us 
from  America,  apparently  a,s  the  result  of 
cultivation  and  altered  conditions  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  plant,,  not,  as  a  sport  in 
the  ordinary  usage  of  the  term,  but,  as  a  seed¬ 
ling  variety.  Brambles  are  very  numerous 
in  this  country,  both  in  number  of  varieties, 
species,  and  individual  plants.  It,  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  a  white  variety  should  occur 
amongst  them  if  the  hedges,  heaths,  and 
commons  were  well  searched  for  the  same. 
Probably  an  albino  in  the  Bramble  is  not  of 
so  frequent  occurrence  a,s  in  the  Raspberry, 
as  we  remember  that  the  white  Black  Cur¬ 
rant  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  white- 
fruited  varieties  of  the  red  species. 

Edible  Fungi. 

When  Dr.  M.  C.  Cook  delivered  his  lecture 
on  “  Edible  Fungi,”  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th 
ult.,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  a 
number  of  questions  addressed  to  him  as  to 
the  nearest  and  most  easy  road  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  edible  fungi  a,s  distinguished  from 
the  poisonous  ones.  His  reply  was  short  and 
very  much  to  the  point,  being  the  old  adage 
that  “  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  ”  ; 
the  only  way  to  distinguish  between  a 
poisonous  and  an  edible  fungus  was  to  know 
them,  just  as  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
various  species  of  plants  and  animals  gener¬ 
ally  by  forming  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
them  to  distinguish  one'  from  the  other.  To 
each  individual  species  or  form  we  give  a 
name  by  which  it  is  to  be  known,  and  then 
the  story  of  its  characteristics  can  be  written 
underneath  the  name,  as  is  usual.  Even 
among  human  beings  there  are  some  who 
have  a  large  number  of  names  or  aliases,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  plants,  a, number 
of  names  may  indicate  popularity  and  a  use¬ 
ful  subject,  or,  maybe,  the  reverse.  One 
questioner  believed  that  if  a  fungus  was 
cooked  with  a,  silver  spoon,  the  latter  would 
become  black  if  the  fungus  was  poisonous. 
Another  test  was  that  a  true  Mushroom  could 
be  freely  peeled,  but  both  of  these  statements 
were  negatived  as  a  true  test  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  an  edible  and  a  poisonous 
fungus.  'Some  of  the  poisonous,  fungi  may 
be  peeled  as  readily  as  the  common  Mush¬ 
room  (Agaricus  campestris).  Another  im¬ 
portant  announcement  that  the  doctor  made 
was  that  a.  person  might  -eat,  a  good  Mush¬ 
room  with  impunity  at  one  time,  but  might. 


be  injured  by  it  at  -another.  It,  depended 
very  much  on  the  constitution  of  the  person 
either  normally  or  for  the  time  being.  He 
himself  had  eaten  .as  many  as  eighty  different 
species  of  Mushrooms,  not  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  but  merely  on  the  recommendation  of 
someone  else,  and  he  had  not  suffered 
thereby. 

— o — 

Fruits  from  the  Argentine. 

Cultivators  abroad  seem  determined  to 
keep  us  supplied  with  fruit,  and  during  the 
coming  winter  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
wanted  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  owing 
to  the  almost  universal  failure  of  British- 
grown  fruit,  in  so  far  a,s  outdoor  cultures  are 
concerned.  Mr.  James  Hope  Hunter,  a  fruit 
grower,  who  has  settled  in  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  has  been  in  London  recently,  and 
arranging  for  the  disposal  of  something  like 
50,000  to  60,000  cases  of  fruit,  including 
Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apricots.  The 
first  consignment  will  arrive  at  Covent 
Garden  in  January,  and  be  followed  by  suc¬ 
cessive  consignments  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  This  is  not  his  first  experiment,  as 
he  had  a.  large  share  in  the  trial  shipments 
of  Peaches  and  Apricots  from  Buenos  Ayres 
last  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway 
Company  for  the  carriage  of  fruit  to  the 
capital,  from  whence  it  will  be  shipped  to 
Southampton.  Contracts  have  also  been 
made  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  for  the  erection  of  cold  storage 
chambers  on  their  steamers  for  carrying  fruit 
to  this  country. 

— o — 

The  most  recent  hobby  amongst 
ladies. 

Many  ladies  have  now  taken  to  distilling 
their  cwn  scents  from  such  slants  as 
Lavender,  Verbena,  and  Pelargonium  leaves. 
Having  purchased  a.  still,  the  next  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  flowers  or  leaves,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  which  to  make  or  distil  the  scents 
for  their  oovn  use.  The  quantity  of'  Lavender 
required  to  fill  this  still  would  be  just  suffi¬ 
cient,  to  fill  an  ordinary  washhand  basin.  This 
lavender  is  rubber  between  the  hands  and 
dropped  into  the  still,  which  is  then  tilled 
with,  boiling  water,  and  a  spirit  lamp  lighted 
underneath  it  to  keep  the  water  at  the  re¬ 
quisite  temperature.  The  liquid  which  rises 
to  the'  top  of  the  still  passes  in  the  form  of 
vapour  through  a  pipe  into  a,  condenser  which 
contains  a  worm  in  which  the  vapour  isl  con¬ 
densed  by  means  of  cold  water  in  the  ordinary 
way  adopted  by  distillers.  Finally,  the  liquid 
scent  is  drawn  off  from  a  tap  at  the  bottom 
of  the  condenser.  The  process  of  distillation 
from  other  kinds  of  flowers  is,  quite  as  simple 
The  quantity  obtained  from  such  a  still  is.  of 
course,  very  small,  but  if  the  process  is  care¬ 
fully  conducted,  so  that  the  scent  is  pure,  a 
little  of  it  will  go  a  long  way. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Frosts  may  now  be  expected  with  more  or  less  severity  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  thoughtful  and  painstaking 
Kitchen  gardener  will  have  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  glass, 
and  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  protect,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  tire  more  tender  subjects,  and  transfer  many  of  the 
young  seedling  plants  to-  a,  place  of  safety  for  the  winter 
months. 

Complete  the  pricking  out  of  Lettuce,  both  Cos  and  Cabbage 
varieties,  Endive  of  sorts,  tire  latest  sown  Parsley  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  cold  frames,  and,  failing  these,  home-made  skeleton 
frames  can  be  made  with  any  rough  boards,  or  even  turf  pits. 
Select  a,  site,  if  possible',  facing  south,  and  by  using  dressed 
covers,  which  1  have  before  mentioned,  and  are  now  made  by 
many  firms,  these  will  not  only  ward  off  much  frost,  and,  what 
is  also  of  much  importance,  are  waterproof,  thus  keeping  the 
young  plants  warm  and  dry.  A  little  trouble  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  preparing  the  corn  post,  in  which  they  are  to,  be 
planted,  and  the  bottom  should  be  well  drained.  Old  potting 
soil  makes  excellent  material  for  the  purpose,  but,  failing  this, 
leaf  soil,  light  loam,  and  road  drift,  in  equal  proportions,  well 
mixed,  will  make'  a,  most  suitable  mixture. 

Slugs  oftentimes  do  much  mischief  unless  means  are  taken 
to  prevent  them.  I  always  find  it  a,  capital  and  effective  plan 
to  place  a  good  ridge  of  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  immediately 
all  round  inside  the  frames,  as  these  troublesome  pests,  which 
are  very  numerous;  this  season,  much  dislike  passing  over  this. 

Ciear  the  ground  of  all  kinds1  of  crops  which  have  done  their 
work,  such  as  Peas,  Beans  of  sorts,  and  Cauliflowers.  Burn 
everything  which  is  of  no  further  use,  and  fork  over1  and  make 
the  ground  tidy.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  turning  over  the 
surface  of  all  kinds  of  soil  at  this  season,  even  though  it  may 
have  to  be  trenched  very  shortly,  as  by  so  doing  it  becomes 
sweetened  by  the  weather  before  it,  is  placed  in,  the  bottom, 
and  a  very  great  portion  comes  under  the  influence  of  frosts 
before  the  time  comes  round  for  cropping  next  year. 

Take  advantage  of  fine  weather,  and  keep  the  hoes  well  in 
use  among  all  growing  crops',  such  as  Cabbage,  Spinach,  Tur¬ 
nip,  and  thei  like.  The  hoes  of  all  kinds;  are  invaluable  tools, 
and  can  hardly  be  used  too  much,  not  only  for  destroying  all 
weed  life,  but.  for  aerating  and  sweetening  the  surface  soil. 

Rhubarb. — This  will  certainly  be  in  much  request  during 
the  coining  winter  and-  spring,  owing  to  the  great,  scarcity  of 
the  Apple  crop  in  many  parts,  and  strenuous;  efforts  should  be 
made  to  have  a  good  supply.  Breadths  of  suitable  varieties 
should  always  be  grown  on  a,  south'  border  for  forcing  early,  as 
by  so  doing  it  matures  much,  quicker  than  if  grown  in  a  more 
shady  position,  and  unless;  a  certain  amount,  of  rest  is;  given,  to 
the  crowns  these  seldom,  start  away  freely.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  pull  off  all  the  foliage,  and  in  a  few  days  lift  the  roots  with 
good  balls  of  earth  before  placing  them  into  heat, 

Seakale  should  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way,  select¬ 
ing  the  strongest  crowns;  for  the  purpose.  At,  le'ast  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  should  be  allowed  before  placing  it  in  forcing 
quarters. 

Tomatos — Plants  which  are  expected  to  yield  good  crops 
of  fruit  all  through  the  winter  ought  by  now  to  be  well-estab¬ 
lished  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  great  care  should  be;  exercised 
not  to  allow  them  to  become  over-cropped  in  their  early  stage®, 
or  the  plants  will  become  exhausted,  and  will  not  continue  to' 
give  satisfactory  results.  Strictly  avoid  too  much  heat,  and 
air  the  plants  freely  on  all  favourable;  occasion, s.  A  strong, 
sturdy,  short-fruited  growth  should  be  the  chief  aim  ;  avoid 
stimulants  of  any  kind1  till  the  plantsi  are  in,  full  bearing.  The 
plants  should  be  carefully  watered ;  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
dryness  than  allowing  them  to  be  over- watered.  Always  use 
water  at  the  same  temperaturel  as  the  structure  in  which  they 
are  growing.  Do-  not  syringe  the  foliage,  and  a,  damp,  stagnant 
atmosphere  mast  be  guarded  against,  or  disease  will  probably 


attack  them.  Thoroughly  fumigate  the  house,  should  white 
fly  infest,  them,  three  nights  in  succession,  and  artificially 
fertilise  the  flowers  at  midday,  to  ensure  a  free  set  of  fruit. 
Plants  which  are  in  full  bearing  should  now  be  partially 
denuded  of  their  foliage,  and  all  surplus  growth  removed. 
Keep  the  roots  moderately  dry,  but  give  a  little  manure  water 
occasionally.  Cut  the  fruits  immediately  they  show  signs  of 
colouring,  and  place  them  in  a  warm,  sunny  position  to  finish; 
this  will  prevent  cracking,  and  they  will  remain  sound  for  a 
much  longer  period. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  recent  heavy  gale,  which,  unfortunately,  seems  to  have 
swept  over  the  whole'  of  this  country,  has  played  s;ad  havoc  with 
many  collections.,  especially  where  a,  thorough  system  of  sup¬ 
porting  has  not,  been  earned  out,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  all  supports  and  ties  be  examined  without  delay. 
Though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  not  experience  a  gale  of 
such  severity  again,  we  may  certainly  expect  rough  winds  at 
thisi  season,  and  one  cannot  be  too  wrell  prepared  for  them. 

As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  important 
items:  in  the  successful  culture  of  trees'  and  shrubs  is  to  give 
them  a  thoroughly  firm  support  from  the  commencement,  and 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  will  have  escaped  with 
comparatively  little;  damage.  Especially  does  this  apply  to 
newly  planted  shrubs,  which  have  not  been  able  in  one  season 
to  obtain  a,  very  firm  root-hold,  and  are  consequently  more 
easily  shaken  than  those  which  have  become'  well  established. 
Any  which  have  become  loosened  should  therefore  have  the 
spil  pressed  firmly  round  the  base,  and  time  will  be  well  spent 
in  examining  the  stakes  and  replacing  any  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  insecure.  Where  portions: 'of  a,  tree  are  broken,  the 
damaged  parts-  should  be  cut,  cleanly  a,wra,y  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  in  some  case®  it-  may  be  advisable-  to  remove  the  damaged 
branches'  altogether  if  the  appearance  will  be  rendered  better 
by  so  doing.  The  ties;  which  are  holding  the  tree  and  stake 
together  should  also- be  watched,  and  those  which  are  becoming 
to-o  tight  will  need  taking  off  and  replacing  with  new  ones. 
With  young  trees,  the  majority  of  which  grow  and  swell  o-ut 
quickly,  it  is  important  that  the  ties;  are  not.  left  long  enough 
to  injure  the  stems,  this  often  being  the  case,  especially  where 
tarred  or  other  string  is;  used,  which  does,  not,  rot  quickly  from 
the  effects;  of  the  weather,  and  when,  allowed  to-  cut-  into  the 
bark,  often  causes  irreparable  damage.  It  is;  advisable,  when 
tying  up  a,  leader  or  small  tender  shoot,  to  use  bast-  instead 
of  string,  a®  this  is  easily  broken  as  the  bark  expands,  and  no 
harm  accrues. 

The  Use  of  Weeping  Trees, — There  is  no  form  of  tree  which 
has  a-  more  pleasing  effect  by  the  side  of  artificially  or  naturally 
constructed  streams  or  lakes  than  the  pendulous  one  ;  but  it  is 
not  all  who  are  able  to  have  them  in  such  a-  position,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  many  will,  if  given  a,  suitable  position,  be  very 
effective  in  the  shrubbery.  The  site  which  they  are  to  occupy 
should  be  well  considered  before  planting,  and  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion,  or  one-  immediately  on  the,  edge  of  the  border,  is  the  best, 
if  they  are  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  It,  is  advisable  when 
selecting  weeping  trees  to  have  them  with  a  good  length  of 
stem,  so  that  they  a, re  able  to-  develop  perfectly,  and  the 
branches  are  not  disfigured  by  sweeping  the  ground.  Alsoj 
allow  sufficient  space  between  them  and  their  neighbours  fori 
the  form  and  outline  to  be  clearly  defined.  There  are  many 
forms  of  pendulous;  trees,  both  deciduous;  and  evergreen,  and 
the  former,  I  think,  give  the  best  results  when  planted  in  the 
shrubbery,  the  latter  being  more  generally  used  as-  specimens 
on  grass. 

A  few  of  the;  most  noteworthy  of  the  deciduous  section  will 
be,  found  among  the  following :  The  weeping  form  of  the  Tfee 
of  Heaven,  Ailanthus  glandulosa  pendula,  is  one  of  the  most 
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handsome  trees,  with  immense  leaves  over  a  yard  in  length, 
and  it  should  certainly  be  included  in  all  collections. 

Pyrus  salicifolia  pendula.,  the  Willow-leaved  Pear,  with  its 
elegant  habit  and  silvery  white  leaves,  is  very  conspicuous. 
Sambucus  nigra  pendula  is  a  desirable  form,  so  also  are 
Cotoneaster,  Royleii  pendula,  Ulmus,  Peters, ii  pendula,  very 
fine  ;  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  variega.ta  pendula,  Cornus  florida 
pendula,  Robinia,  monophylla  pendula,  Euonymus  pendulus, 
Gleditschia,  Bujotti  pendula,  and  Sophora  japonica  pendula. 

A.  E.  Tiiatgher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Storing  Fruit. — During  the  next  fortnight  the  majority  of 
Apples  and  Pears  will  be  nt  for  harvesting,  and,  as  the  supply 
is  short  in  most,  instances,  the  most  should  be  made  of  what 
there  is  by  careful  handling.  Only  a  few  weeks  back  we  were 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  very  fair  crop  at  our  com¬ 
mand  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  but,  alas !  a 
terrific  gale,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  recorded  for  many, 
many  years  so  early  in  the  autumn,  visited  us  on  September 
10th,  lowering  to  the  ground  the  very  best  of  the  fruit,  espe^ 
dally  Apple®,  standard  trees  suffering  most,  trained  espaliers 
the  least.  A  shaped  tree  I  have  advocated  more  than  once 
solely  on  that  account.  Bruised  or  maggoty  fruit  should  not 
be  stored  with  the  better,  but  used  up  in  the  kitchen  or  made 
into  cider  or  jam,  the  latter  being  none  too  plentiful  of  the 
better  fruits.  Such  late  varieties  of  Apples  as  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Lord  Burleigh,  Allen’s  Everlasting, 
Northern  Greening,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Sturm er  Pippin  and 
Adam’s  Peamrain ;  and  of  Pears,  Easter  Beurre,  President 
Barabe,  Passe  Crassane,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Oliver  de  Sevres 
and  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  should  be  the  last  to  be  gathered. 

Nuts. — Filberts  should  be  fit  early  in  the  month,  gathering 
on  a  fine  diy  day,  and  spreading  out  on  a.  mat  in  an  airy  shed 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  for  the  husks  to  dry  before  storing  away 
in  bulk.  I  find  they  keep  very  firm  in  the  fruit-room  if  placed 
in  a.  box  or  barrel  and  kept  quite  air-tight,  with  or  without  the 
husks.  Walnuts  may  be  treated  similarly  after  the  outer 
covering  lias  been  removed  when  quite  dry,  but.  I  find  these,  if 
kept-  too  moist,  begin  to  grow  rather  early  in  the  season,  so 
should  be  spread  out  thinly  early  in  the  year. 

Late  Peaches,  such  as  Walburton  Admirable,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Lady  Palmerston,  and  Golden  Eagle*,  have  been  slow  in 
ripening  this  autumn,  though  the  week  ending  September  19th 
was  all  in  their  favour.  The  last-named  variety  is  the  latest  to 
ripen  with  us,  but.  I  am  afraid  that  unless  we  get  a.  return  of 
bright,  warm  weather  for  a.  -week  or  so*,  the  flavour  will  be 
nothing  grand.  Sea  Eagle,  Devonian,  and  Nectarine  Peach 
are*  all  late  kinds ;  the  two  latter  have  given  us  some  good- 
flavoured  fruits  of  fine  size  and  colour. 

The  Winter  Moths,. — The  great,  mischief  caused  by  these 
pests  in  early  spring,  when  their  eggs*  reach  the  caterpillar 
stage,  are  now  well  known  to  all  fruit  cultivators,  and  it  is 
to  their  interest  that  methods  of  preventing  these  wingless 
female*  moths  from  crawling  up  the  stems  of  our  Apple  and 
other-  fruit  trees  in  early  autumn  and  winter  months,  theredo* 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  and  shoots,  should 
be  adopted.  There  are  several  moths*  more  or  less*  embarked 
on  the  destruction  of  our  fruit  crops,  but*  the  winter  moth 
(Cheimatdbia  brumata)  and  the  great  winter  moth  (Hyberaiai 
defoliaria)  cause  the  greatest  injury,  beginning  their  tactics 
early  this  month,  appearing  from  chrysalids  in  the  ground 
under  or  near  Apple*  trees  that  were  infested  with  caterpillars 
the*  preceding  spring.  Grease-bands  have  proved  the  most* 
effective.  Ordinary  carhgrease,  without  tar,  smeared  over 
tough  grease*-proof  paper,  fastened  round  the  tree-stems  with 
string,  renewing  this  sticky  substance  from  time  to  time,  will 
catch  many  o*f  these  moths,  while,  if  allowed  to*'  dry  up  the 


effect  is  lost.  In  dealing  with  aged  trees  with  rough  bark,  it 
is  necessary  to*  scrape  a  little  off,  so  that  the  paper  shall  fit 
tightly,  or  the  moths  crawl  under  and  ascend  the  tree.  Messrs. 
Horne*,  fruit-tree  growers*,  of  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  supply  this 
preparation,  with  bands  of  paper  to  put  it  on,  at  a  voi]  cheap 
rate.  It  can  also  be  had  from  most  sundriesmen  in  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  trade.  This  precaution,  with  fruit-tree  spraying 
early  in  spring,  should  rid  our  fruit  plantations  of  many  of  its 
enemies*.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Nepenthes.  —  These*  plants  are  best  adapted  for  basket  cul¬ 
ture,  as  then  their  pitchers* — which  are  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  genus — depend  gracefully,  and  have  a  more  natural 
appearance  than  when  grown  in  pots.  \\  ithout  a  doubt  the 
best  pitchers  are  produced  upon  dwarf  healthy  plants  ;  there- 
fore  any  that  have  become  tall  should  be  cut*  down  and  the 
tops  inserted  in  thumb*  pots  filled  with  fibrous  peat,  chopped 
sphagnum,  and  some*  nodules*  of  charcoal  or  crocks.  They 
may  be*  expected  to  become  rooted  in  about  six  weeks  if 
plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  1 5  deg. 
When  rooted  shift  on  into  a,  size  larger  pot,  using  the  same 
compost  'as*  advised  for  the  cuttings.  Replace  in  the  propagat¬ 
ing  bed,  and  keep  freely  growing  by  maintaining  a  humid 
atmosphere  about  them  until  the  spring,  when  they  may  be 
transferred  to*  the  baskets  for  suspending  in  the  stove  or  warm 
fernery. 

Eranthemums. — For  making  a.  brilliant  display  in  warm 
houses  during  the  ■winter,  these  flowering  plants  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  D aedal acant  1  i u s  nervosus  is  perhaps*  the  brightest  and 
best  of  the  genus  ;  it  bears  trusses  of  deep  blue  flowers  over  a 
long  period,  which  are  much  appreciated.  It  is  advised  to 
strike  the*  cuttings  in  spring,  and  after  re-establishing  the 
young  plants  in  warmth  for  a.  few  weeks  they  are  accorded  a 
position  in  the  greenhouse  o*r  in  pits  for  the  summer.  If  not 
already  done*,  they  should  be  carried  to  the  stove,  setting  them 
well  up  to  the  light  to  prevent  drawing.'  A  weekly  application 
of  liquid  manure  will  now  benefit  the*  plants  in  a  marked  degree. 

Begonias.  —  The  tuberous-rooted  kinds  wall  now  be  going  toi 
rest  for  the  winter.  Let  the*  supply  of  water  be  reduced  gradu¬ 
ally  until  the*  leaves*  and  stems  decay,  when  it  may  be  withheld 
altogether,  and  the  plants  stored  in  a  frost-proof  shed  o*r  under 
the  'greenhouse  stage  for  the  winter.  The  winter-flowering 
specie®  and  varieties,  of  which  Globe  de  Lorraine  may  be  taken 
as  the  type,  will  now  be  showing  flower,  and  if  the  plants*  are 
laro-e  and  healthy  there*  will  be  no*  further  need  to  pinch  out 
the  buds.  Liquid  cow  or  sheep  manure*  may  still  be  given 
twice  weekly,  but  it  should  be  well  diluted  and  care  taken  that 
none  falls*  upon  the*  delicate  flowers  or  foliage,  or  they  will 
be  marked. 

Freesias. —  Four  neat  stakes  should  be  placed  to  each  plant 
of  the  earliest  batch,  and  a.  piece  of  raffia,  passed  round  them 
to*  support  the  stems,  taking  care*  not.  to*  pierce*  the*  bulbs*  with 
the  paints  of  the  stakes.  These  plants  resent  hard  forcing,  but, 
if  well-ripened,  good-sized  bulbs*  were  potted  up  early,  they 
should  by  now  have*  made  several  inches  of  stout  growth  in  cold 
frames.  Remove  to  a,  shelf  in  a,  light*  position  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  apply  wreak  liquid  manure  twice  weekly  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots*.  Such  plants,  if  well 
tended,  will  flower  before  Christmas. 

Humea  elegans. — The  month  oif  July  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  seed  of  this  useful  plant,  and  where*  this  was  done  the 
plants  will  now  be  growing  freely.  Shift  on  into*  larjrer  pots 
as  required,  using  a  compost,  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  de¬ 
cayed  manure,  and  sharp  sand.  In  repotting  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  delicate  roots,  and  if  the  soil  be  moist 
when  used  no  water  should  be  given  for  a  few  days,  when  a 
thorough  watering  in  may  be  given.  K.  M. 
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Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cool  Division. — There  are  many  plants  producing  their 
flower-scape®  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Among  the  Odonto- 
glossumsPperhaps.  the  most  forward  will  be  0.  Pescatorei.  I 
have  never  been  able  to<  understand  why  the  claims  of  0.  cris- 
pum  should  be  so  much  superior  to  appreciation  of  cultivators 
that  they  altogether  supplant  the  charms  of  0.  Pescatorei.  As 
a  rule,  the  latter  is  far  less  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  flowers 
more  freely,  and  near  large  towns  and  in  smoky  districts  it  is 
induced  to  expand  its  blooms  more  satisfactorily.  It  usually 
produces  its  flower-scapes  at  a  season  when  Orchid  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  when  there  are  scarcely  any  0.  crispums  to  be  had. 
The  durability  of  the  flowers,  provided  the  flower-scapes  are  not 
cut  before  the  blooms  are  properly  expanded,  is  greater  than 
that  of  its  more  fashionable'  ally.  The  individual  blooms  are 
smaller,  and  therefore  should  be  more  serviceable  for  cu1> 
flower  purposes.  Where  0.  crispum  can  be  satisfactorily 
grown,  the  facilities  for  the  culture  of  0.  Pescatorei  are  also 
provided.  Why,  then,  is  this  useful  and  beautiful  specie®  thus 
far  discarded  from  collections? 

Odontoglossum  ramosissimum  is  another  autumn-flowering 
species  wnich  is  producing  its  flower-scapes  at  the  present, 
season.  The  variety  0.  r.  liliiflorum  is  the  superior  kind,  having 
laro-eir  and  more  highly  coloured  flowers,  and  a  more  robust 
habit  altogether.  It  will  thrive  well  under  the  same  conditions 
a.s;  that  of  the  ordinary  Odontogiossum  house.  The  compost,  of 
about  equal  portions  of  chopped  sphagnum,  fibrous  peat,  and 
leaf  soil,  pressed  moderately  firm,  meets  their  requirements. 

0.  Rossii  has.  become  more  extensively  cultivated  of  late 
years.  Its  claim  to  extensive  cultivation  cannot  be  overlooked 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  winter-flowering  Orchids.  The 
miniature  size  of  the  plants  renders  them  suitable  subjects  for 
cultivation  in  pans  or  shallow  baskets,  so  that  they  may  be 
suspended  near  the  roof-glass,  in  which  position  they  are.  best 
enabled  to  display  their  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  I  do 
not  consider  the  close  proximity  to  the  roof-glass  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  for  0.  Rossii  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.  The 
darkest,  coolest,  and  most  moist  place  in  the  house  suits  them 
far  better  during  the  hottest  season.  It  is  not  until  the  hottest 
season  is  past  that  the  plants  make  their  growth,  and,  by  sus¬ 
pending  when  new  growth  appears,  the  plants  are  benefited 
by  the  light  procurable  at  the  present  season. 

The  extensive  importations  of  the  last'  few  years  have  added 
many  charming  variations.  They  are  always  easily  procured, 
and  at  prices  well  within  the  means  of  the  most  humble  cul¬ 
tivator.  I  notice  an  extensive  importation  is  being  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Cheapside;  Auction  Rooms.  These  will  have  become 
extensively  distributed  before  this  note  will  appear.  I  may 
therefore  be  behindhand  with  advice  for  their  treatment.  The 
plants  should  be  cleaned  of  any  dead  or  decaying  matter  about 
them.  The  pans  selected  should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  them  comfortably.  If  the  plants  are  small,  place  two 
or  three  pieces  together,  so  as  to  make  a.  fair  specimen.  The 
pans  shoo'd  be  filled  to  one-third  their  depth  with,  chopped 
Bracken  roots,  and  the  remaining  compost  onedialf  (Oak  or 
Beech)  leaf-soil  and  rough  sand,  the  remaining  compost  of  equal 
portions  of  chopped  peat  and  sphagnum  moss:  •  press  model  - 
ately  firm,  and  surface  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss.  W  a, ter 
with  'a.  rose  on  the  can  as  soon  a.s:  potting  is  completed  ,  only 
sufficient  moisture  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  sphagnum  on 
the  surface  in  a  growing  condition.  Plants  procured  now  should 
flower  in  the  spring.  H.  J. 


Large  Scotch  Thistle  in  Aberdeenshire.— The  shepherd  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  growing  in  a  huge  flower-pot  in  his 
model  garden  at  Keithfield  Lodge,  near  Haddo  House,  a  monster 
Scotch  Thistle,  which  measures  10  ft.  in  height.  It  has  been 
admired  by  about  8,000  visitors.  Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  Southesk 
Street,  Brechin,  has  one  growing  in  the  garden  only  3  in. 
shorter  than  the  Haddo  House  one. 


In  the  Garden  at  Friedenheim  Hospital,  Upper 
Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park. 

At  the  invitation  of  a  very  old  horticultural  friend — Mr. 
John  Addison — I  went  to  Fnedeinheim  (the  Home  of  Peace) 
recently  to  see  the  garden  attached  to  it.  Certainly  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  a  gardening  journal  to  state  the  object  of 
this  particular  hospital,  but  sucii  digression  may  be  pardonably 
allowed.  It  is  to  provide  the  best  nursing  and  medical  treat¬ 
ment  for  persons  in  the  last  stages  of  illness,  whose  insufficient 
means  and  friendless  condition  prevent  their  being  properly 
cared  for  to  the  end.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  of  truly  kind  and 
thoughtful  donors  sending  gifts  of  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  for  the 
sufferers  here. 

Gardening  ministers  largely  to  our  material  and  everyday 
wants,  as  well  as  to  the  elegance  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  but  it  is 
yet  more  blessed  in  its  resources  for  relieving  the  tedium  and 
ennui  of  the  sick-room,  or,  perchance,  giving  a  fillip  to  the 
sinking  frame  which  has  often  been  the  turning-point  to  re¬ 
covery.  There  are  few  doctors  who  are  not  familiar  with  in¬ 
stances  where  a  bunch  of  forced  Grapes  or  delicate  vegetables 
strengthened  their  hands  when  hope  was  almost  gone,  and  was 
found  more  potent  for  good  than  all  the  medicines  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,. 

To  the  patients  here  who  can  enjoy  the  beautifully  quiet 
and  tree-embowered  garden  it  must  indeed  be  a  place  of  peace 
and  contentment,  making  them  forget  for  a  while  their  suffer¬ 
ings:  in  the  calm  contemplation  of  Nature’s  beauties.  On  the 
spacious  and  well-kept  lawn  the  writer  noticed  some  beds  of 
well-flowered  Fuchsias.  Those  fine  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
Raspail,  Henry  Jacoby,  Flower  of  Spring,  and  Black  Douglas, 
were  seen  in  good  condition.  Beautiful  Cactus  and  Pompon 
Dahlias,  too,  charmed  the  eye.  What  is  called  the  Nurses’ 
Garden  is  a  reposeful  spot,,  breathing  the  very  air  of  tranquillity, 
and  a  delightful  change  from  their  onerous  charges.  Here  is 
a  fine  old  Weeping  Ash,  under  whose  welcome  shade  on  hot 
summer  days — alas !  too  infrequent  this  year — they  take  tea. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  fairly  large  one,  as  it  is  much  in 
request,  a  numerous  family  having  to  be  provided  for.  That 
the  subjects,  grown  here  are  of  the  first  quality  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  comprise  many  of  the  fine  specialities  of 
the  great  Ann  ait  Reading — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  To 
refer  briefly  to  a,  few — here,  for  instance,  one  observed  fine  bulbs 
of  their  magnificent  Onion,  Sutton’s  Al.  In  shape  it  is  mid¬ 
way  between  Improved  Reading  and  the  Sutton  Globe ;  skin, 
brownish-yellow,  and  the  bulbs  keep  sound  for  a  very  long 
time.  A  handsome  Beet,  is  Sutton’si  Globe.  It  is  a,s  round 
as  a,  Snowball  Turnip,  and  the  rich  colour  of  the  flesh  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  variety  from,  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet. 
Autumn  Giant  and  Matchless  Cauliflowers  presented  fine 
breadths.  Drumhead  Savoys  were  of  enormous  size — not  too 
lame,  though,  forGhe  numerous  wants  here'.  Good  plantings 
of  W inter  Broccoli  promise  uncommonly  well.  Celery  Sutton’s 
Solid  TV  hits  is:  one  of  the  best,  white®  for  main  crop,  veiy  sweet, 
1  u  tre.  and  solid.  Gardening  matters  here  are  well  managed  by 
Mr.  Woodcock.  t  t> 


Royal  Grape  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge. 

The  celebrated  \  ine  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Park, 
is  much  finer  than  that  at  Hampton  Court,  and  producing  an 
excellent  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  The  average  production  used 
to  be  1,800  or  2,000  bunches  of  fruit  a  year.  A  few  years 
ago  extensions  had  to  he  made  to  the  vinery,  as  the  Vine  was 
throwing  out  various  roots,  and  has  made  considerable  growth 
since  then.  Like  all  other  big  Vines,  in  the  countiy,  the  variety 
ambui g  h,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the1  kingdom, 
t,  mug  i  certainly  not,  the  largest.  The  Grapes  are  always  ol 
exce  lent  quality,  a.s  those  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  generally 
are.  It  would  be  well  if  Grape  lovers  were  to  give'tliis  fact, 
t  en  close  attention,  instead  of  laying1  so  much  stress  upon 
ng  lemed  Vine®,  such  a,s  Gros  Colman,  which  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  table  ornament  and  for  pleasing  the  eye.  The 
Grapes  at  Cumberland  Lodge  are  cut  for  the  King’s  household 
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Some  of  Messrs.  Rivers’  Fruit  Trees. 

Our  readers  must  now  be  getting!  familiar  with,  the  accounts 
of  the  splendid  groups  of  fruit  trees  grown  in  pots  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  at  the  principal  London  and  provincial  exhibitions.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  those  horticultural 
centres  we  now  reproduce  a  number  of  these  fruit  trees,  of 
which  we  took  photographs  in  their  nursery  the  other  week. 
These  illustrations  will  convey  better  than,  words  the  form  of 
these  trees  and  their  fruitful  character,  even  when  grown  in 
such  confined,  spaces  as  pots.  That  these  trees  can  be  kept  in 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  condition  for  many  years  in  such  re¬ 
stricted  space  is  a  marvel  of  the  art  of  cultivation. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
of  cultivation  are  many,  some  of  them  being  that  in  an  un¬ 
seasonable  summer  like  the  past,  the  cultivator  can  practically 
command  success  if  possessed  of  the  same  experience  and  skill 
as  Messrs.  Rivers.  This  applies,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  weather  may  be,  and  the  subseqneqt^  development 
of  the  fruit  partly  or  wholly  under  glass','  by  which  they 
can  be  protected  from  the  wind,  rain,  and  other  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  insect  and 
other  enemies.  Another  point  is  that*  young  trees  can 
be  employed  for  the  purpos#of  forcing,  thereby  saving 
trees  that  are  planted  out  from  the  strain  of  that  method 
of  cultivation.  Fruit  grown  in  this  way  can.  be  taken 
into  the  mansion  or  private  establishments  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  parties,  or  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  so 
that  the  diners  can  pick  their  own  fruits  from  the  trees, 
with  the  certainty  of  having  them  fresh  gathered. 

Twelve  large  houses  in  the  orchard-house  department 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  these  trees,  while  twelve 
other  houses  are  devoted  to  forcing  fruit  of  various 
kinds,  but  particularly  Grapes.  The  great  vinery  is 
300  ft.  long ;  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  light  character, 
and  Grapes  succeed  well  in  this — that  is,  in  the  natural 
soil. 

The  outdoor  nurseries  extend  to  between  200  and 
300  acres,  so  that  hardy  fruit  trees  trained  in  all  the 
most  useful  forms  are.  veiy  extensively  cultivated.  Tire 
firm  has  long  been  not  ed  not  only  for  the  cultivation,  but 
also  for  the  raising  of  various  stone'  fruits  for  which 
they  have  been  famous  for  many  years,  past.  The  late 
Thomas  Rivers  raised  the  original  early  Prolific  Plum 
in  1834,  and  that  acquisition  was  the  means'  of  first 
bringing  the  name  of  Rivers  prominently  before  the 
public.  Since'  then  they  have  made  every  endeavour  to 
keep  the  whole  nursery  up  to  a  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  with  what  results'  is  now  well  known  to 
everyone  who.  takes  an  interest'  in  fruit  culture. 

The  cultures  at  Sawbridgeworth  are  not  alone  confined 
to  stone  fruits,  for  Apples.  and  Pears  are  also1  veiy  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  under  various  systems,  and  for 
various  purposes..  The  firm  has  also  raised  a.  consider¬ 
able  number  of  first-class  fruits,  including  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Pears,  Apples;  Plums,  Cherries,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  firm  also  has  one  of  the  most  notable,  if  not  the 
most  notable,  collection  of  Orange'  trees  in  the  country. 

Peach  Grosse  Mignonne. — This  variety  of  Peach  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  in  cultivation,  which  indicates 
that  it  is  also  one  of  the  best,  whether  for  forcing  purposes  or 
otherwise.  As  a.  matter  of  fact,  it  doesi  force  well,  and  in  the 
orchard  house  or  Peach  house,  under  ordinary  conditions,  -with¬ 
out  forcing,  it  ripens  in  September,  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  character  of  the  season.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  pots,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pyramid  tree 
grown  in  a.  pot.  and  carrying  sixty  fruits.  This  is  altogether  a 
good  example  of  the  skill  of  Messrs.  River's  in  this  form  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  must  also  represent  a  tree  which  has  seen  many 
years  of  cultivation  under  these  conditions  and  still  retains  a 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  fruitful  condition.  It  is  unnecessary  to 


refer,  however,  to  the  quality  of  the  fruits,  as  every  gardener 
is  now  well  acquainted  with  that. 

Plum  Late  Orange. — In  this  we  have  another  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  cultivator’s  skill  in  pot  culture.  The  illustration 
represents  a  bush  tree  carrying  seventy-three  fruits.  It  is  one 
of  the  varieties  raised  by  the  firm,  and  is  a  liandsome-looking 
fruit  of  large  size,  with  bright  orange  skin,  covered  with  a  heavy 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  very  rich  and  of  excellent  flavour,  and 
parts  readily  from  the  stone,  so'  that  this  may  be  described  as 
a  free-stone  Plum.  It  is  also  a,  dessert  variety,  and  is  valuable 
for  maintaining  a,  supply  after  the  other  crops  have  been  gath¬ 
ered,  because,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  fruits  do  not 
ripen  till  the  end  of  October.  It  might  be  forced  to-  some 
extent,  but.  for  private  use,  the  chief  object  of  growing  it  would 
be  to  take  the  place  of  the  early  varieties!  for  dessert  purposes 
late  in.  the  autumn.  When  brought  before  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate,  thus 
acknowledging-  its  superior  merits. 


Bush  Tkf.e  of  Late  Orange  Plum  (Rivers),  carrying  73  fruits. 

e  Parrot  Pear. — We  give  an  illustration  of  a  tree  of  this 

variety,  five  years  old  and  carrying  twenty-six  fruits.  The 
is  tree  is  veiy  hardy,  bears  abundantly,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
is  October.  The  fruit  isi  of  large  size',  obovate,  and  veiy  bright  in 

ir  colour  for  a  Pear.  It  is  classed  amongst  the  Bergamots,  and 

e  has  a  veiy  good  melting  flesh  of  pleasing  flavour.  The  variety 

l-  is'  suitable,  either  for  the  garden  or  market,  and  is  well  adapted 

o  for  cultivation  in  pots,  as  might,  be  seen  from  the  fertility  of  so 
i-  small  a  tree. 

e  Apple  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin. — When  grown  as  an 

a  orchard  tree  this  requires  a  growth  of  ten  years  or  fifteen,  years 

1-  before  it  will  come  into,  a  hearing  condition.  When,  grown  on 

y  the  dwarfing  stock,  however,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  pots  and 

a,  brought,  into-  a.  fruitful  condition  in  quite  a  small  state,  as  may 

o  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  illustration  of  a  standard  canying 
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eighteen  fine  fruits.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
qualities  of  this  fine  old-fashioned  and  indispensable  variety, 
although  we  may  remind  readers  that  although  it  is  often 
classed  amongst  kitchen  Apples,  it  ist  also  excellent  for  dessert 
purposes  during  November  and  December.  The  usual  custom 
is  to  select  fruits  of  small  or  medium  size  for  dessert,  purposes, 
using  the  very  large  ones  for  the  kitchen.  It  keeps  in  good 
condition  till  January,  and  as  an  old  orchard  tree  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fruitful. 


Seedling  Pentstemons  and  Verbenas. 

During  the  past  few  years'  a  marvellous  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  strains  of  florist  and  other  flowers  raised 
from  seed.  Now  it  is  possible  to  obtain  flowers  a®  good  and 
reliable  as  in  years  gone  past  from  propagated  stock. 

The  value  of  being  able  to  obtain  seed  of  the  highest  standard 
and  to  raise  young,  vigorous,  stock  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
seeing  there  is  so  much  more  vigour  and  a,  better  constitution. 

In  propagating  things  from  cuttings,  often  the  constitution 
is  much  reduced  by  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  after  a  few 
seasons;  the  stock  has  a,  poor  and  puny  look,  and  hardly  pays 
to  grow.  Everyone  must  have  observed  how  much  more 
vigorous  things  are  from  seed  (Nature’s  true  law)  than  from 
cuttings,  and  the  only  way  to  keep,  up  a  good  healthy  stock  of 
many  things,  both  tender  and  hardy,  is  to  occasionally  raise 
from  seed. 

In  my  early  days  we  used  to  raise  our  stock  of  Cinerarias, 
Gloxinias  (and  I  have  seen  herbaceous  Calceolarias  tried)  from 
cuttings  ;  but  this  Avas  a  poor  Avay  compared  to  a  good  strain 
of  seed.  I  am  aware  such  reliable  strains  could  not  be  obtained 
as  now,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  pays  better  to  raise  many 
tender  plants  from  seed  every  year  than  to  obtain  an  annual 
stock  from  cuttings. 

This  has  been  brought  more  forcibly  to  my  notice  this  year 
than  ever.  Wishing  to  give  up  growing  many  things  generally 
obtained  for  the  open  garden  from  cuttings,  I  resolved  to  try 
various  kinds  from  seed,  Pentstemons  and  Verbenas  amongst 
them.  Of  the  former  I  haA7e  groAvn,  a,  few  kinds  from  cuttings 
for  years,  being  some  selected  by  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  from 
a,  named  collection.  Early  in  the  year  I  obtained  a,  supply  of 
seed  from  Yeitch.  This  wasi  sown  in  a  close  frame,  the  seed¬ 
lings  potted  or  put  into  boxes;,  treating  them  as  tender  plants 
till  early  in  June,  when  they  were  planted  out,  into  good  soil. 
Now  they  are-  in  bloom  nothing  could  be  more  lovely,  being 
most  varied  in  colour,  with  long  spikes  and  large,  open  pen¬ 
cilled  or  plain-throated  flowers,  and  are,  most  of  them,  equal 
to  the  northern  growers’  named  kinds.  When  grown  thinly  on 
a  carpet  of  Primula  obeonica  the;  bright-coloured  ones  show  off 
well.  / 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Verbena  is  coming  into  favour  again. 
I  have  never  given  up  growing  them,  and  from  cuttings,  till  a 
few  years  ago,,  when  I  adopted  seed  with  more  or  less  good 
results.  This  year  our  group  of  plants'  from  Veitch’s  seed  are 
very  good,  and  although  not,  so  uniform  in  growth  as  from 
uttings,  this  is  not  of  much  importance  as,  we  use  them.  I 
n  sending  herewith  both  Pentstemons  and  Verbenas  for  your 
jpiniou,  Mr.  Editor.  J.  C.,  F.,  Chard. 

[Our  correspondent  sent  us  a  boxful  of  Pentstemons  which 
really  shoAved  a  great  amount  of  variety,  as  he  states.  Some 
of  the  stems  Avere  light  and  graceful,  Avliile  others  had  massive 
cymes;  of  flowers  all  along  their  length,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  fine  strains  that  are  now  being  distributed  in  gardens.  A 
very  pretty  one  was  that  with  a  white  tube  and  pretty  pink 
lamina.  The  intense  crimson  and  red  of  others  was  a  notable 
feature  of  the  collection,  and  some  were  as  beautifully  pencilled 
in  the  throat-  as  could  be  desired.  Others  represented  dark 
plum-purple  colours,  but  though  these  may  be  serviceable  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  we  very  much  prefer  the  lighter  colours, 
such  as  rose,  pink,  and  the;  dark  crimson,  and  red  sorts.  Some 
of  them  presented  quite  a  decided  blue  tint. 

V  e  also  have  a  hankering  after  those  varieties  which  are  not 


too  croAvded,  but  present  their  flowers  gracefully  all  along  the 
stems,  but  if  weight  and  size  of  flowers  are  desired  the  de¬ 
corative  value  of  slender-stemmed  varieties  must  be  foregone. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  admit  that  there 
was  sufficient,  variety  of  colour  amongst  them  to-  please  the 
most  fastidious-. 

It  need  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  strain  can  be 
still  further  improved  by  the  selection  of  those-  varieties  to 
which  the  grower  gives  special  preference,  and  by  raising  seeds 
from  the  veiy  best  type®  of  the  same.  Very  pretty  was  a  rather 
small-flowered  variety  with  so  brightly  coloured  flowers  as  to 
well  merit  the  name  of  scarlet.  Avhile  the  white  throat  was 


Pyramid  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach,  carrying  60  fruits. 

(See  p.  829.) 

beautifully  pencilled  with  the  same  colour.  We  found  many 
varieties  amongst  them  which  Ava  should  set-  apart  for  im¬ 
provement  by  seed  sowing  and  selection,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  Verbenas  represented  Ado-let,  dark  purple,  maroon,  car¬ 
mine,  and  crimson-scarlet  shades,  so-  that  the  grower  coulc 
remain  content,  Avit-h  such  varieties,  or  select-  those  most  suita  bit 
to  his  taste. 

A  good  handful  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  redolent  o: 
the  sweet  scent-  of  these  old-fashioned  subjects,  shows  that  the] 
h'a-ve  already  commenced  their  career  of  blooming  in  Somerset 
The  primroses  were  of  veiy  fine  crimson,  blue  and  purph 
colours-  forming  a,  Arery  good  strain.  The  Polyanthuses  a-ls< 
included  white,  bronze,  and  various  shades  of  yellow. — Ed.] 


Sloes  in  London. — The  first  Sloes  of  the  season  were  on  sale  i 
London  on  the  24th  ult.,  but  with  the  grey  bloom  mostly  rubber 
off.  In  mediaeval  times  they  were  made  into  comfits  with  honey 
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f7>  A  Q1  ^  /\1  lT*>T>>T»TnPT/^'AT  For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 

K  r  i  A  IJ  r>K  J  VvMJTJj  Ell  lV^rN«  see  pace  833.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Winter  Flowering  Plants. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  hints  on 
some  winter-flowering  plants.  As  there  are  some  gardeners  very 
careless  in  the  watering  and  feeding  of  plants  during  winter,  I 
think  a  few  hints  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Stove  plants 
especially  should  be  treated  with  great  care  as  to  watering,  or 
the  result  will  be  ruin  of  plants.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  winter-flowering  plants,  should  now  get 
very  liberal  attention  as  to  feeding,  as  at  this  time  the  pots 
should  be  well  filled  with  roots.  A  good  manure  for  these  plants 
is  ichthemic  guano,  about  a  dessert-spoonful  to  the  gallon  of 
water ;  also  alternative  changes  of  liquid  manure,  such  as 
sheep  droppings  and  clear  soot  water,  will  be  found  to  promote 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Dracaenas  and  Crotons  should 
gradually  be  reduced  in  feeding,  as  at  this  time  of  year  the 
plants  become  less  vigorous  ;  also  great  care  must  be  taken  as 
to  watering  as  the  resting  season  approaches,  making  sure  that 
the  pots  need  water  by  knocking  with  the  knuckles.  Green¬ 
house  plants,  such  as  Primula  sinensis  and  P.  obconica,  etc., 
should  now  be  housed.  The  most  suitable  place  for  these  is 
on  shelves  near  the  glass,  with  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  55 
degrees,  with  a  free  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
always  giving  a  shade  from  any  direct  sun,  as  there  is  nothing 
more  harmful  to  these  plants  than  sun.  After  housing,  the 
plants  should  get  a  weak  stimulant  about  once  a  week  during 
the  shorter  days  of  winter,  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  only  watering  when  the  plants  are  really 
needing  it,  as  there  is  nothing  easier  damaged  by  too  much 
water  during  winter  than  Primulas.  The  same  may  be  applied 
to  Cinerarias.  ^  ■  Beattie. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Flowering  Begonias. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  few  remarks  on  the  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  Begonias  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
and  as  some  of  the  choicer  varieties  are  comparatively 
little  known,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  more  about  them.  Certainly  one  of  the  very  best,  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 
It  is,  however,  seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  pots  or  baskets,  the  flowers  hanging 
loosely,  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
growing,  which  it  easily  does.  One  drawback  to  that  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  watering,  which,  if  not  very  carefully  done,  is  likely 
to  spoil  the  'blooms  of  plants  staged  underneath.  The  pots, 
however,  could  have  saucers  suspended  under  them  by  wires  ; 
with  baskets  it  is  more  difficult. 

The  white  variety  of  Lorraine,  Caledonia,  has  sweetly-scented 
flowers.  The  Turnford  Hall  variety  has  Apple  blossom  coloured 
flowers,  and  is  of  erect  habit  and  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
popular  class.  Gloire  de  8eaux  has  beautiful  bronzy  foliage, 
and  its  bright  rose  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion  throughout 
the  whole  winter.  A  beautiful  variety  is  Ideala  ;  flowers  bright 
rosy  carmine,  very  free,  and  of  a  very  compact  habit.  Incom- 
parabilis  is  scarlet,  with  dark  green  velvety  leaves  ;  Mrs.  Heal, 
rosy  carmine  ;  Juliette,  rose  pink  ;  Ensign,  bright  rose  pink, 
semi-double  flowers  ;  Winter  Cheer,  rosy  carmine  ;  and  Winter 
Perfection,  rose  pink,  semi-double.  The  last  mentioned  seven 
varieties  are  all  very  free  blooming  and  easy  to  manage,  and 
individual  blooms  measure  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter.  They 
are  just  commencing  to  bloom,  and  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
cheer  the  house  with  their  bright,  warm-looking  flowers. 

President  Carnot  is  a  fine  pillar  plant  ;  flowers,  rosy  carmine, 
in  immense  clusters.  Fuchsioides  is  another  variety  that  is 
most  effective  when  trained  to  a  pillar,  which  position  shows 
its  bright  red  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  Corallina,  as  its 
name  implies,  has  coral-red  flowers  in  large  clusters,  and  is  of 
erect  habit,  like  iMaculata,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  It 
flowers  in  profusion  for  many  months.  Castaneae  folia,  the 
Chestnut-leaved  Begonia,  has  small,  blush,  sweetlv-scented 
flowers.  It  makes  a  graceful,  well-balanced  plant.  Carminata 
splendens  is  a  strong,  erect  grower,  with  bright  carmine  flowers, 
freely  produced.  Dregei,  white,  and  Weltoniensis,  light  pink, 
are  small  flowered,  but  very  pretty,  and  though  they  have  been 
long  in  bloom,  look  like  making  a  good  show  for  some  months 
yet.  Boule  d’Or  has  golden  foliage,  very  compact,  6  in.  high, 
pretty  little  pink  and  white  flowers,  and  makes  an  effective 
groundwork  for  summer  bedding  or  as  a  pot  plant  for  edging. 


Perle  Lorraine  has  small  snowy-white  flowers  and  beautifully 
marbled  bronzy-green  foliage.  Socotrana  has  bright  rose  flowers, 
with  round  undivided  leaves  of  a  beautiful  healthy  green. 

The  Rex  varieties  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  diversity 
of  colouring  in  their  leaves  and  the  dwarf  compact  habit 
of  most  of  the  varieties  should  ensure  them  a  place  in  every 
stove.  Some  of  the  prettiest  are  : — Lovely,  with  silvery  leaves  : 
Louise  Chretien,  bronzy-green  and  carmine  ;  The  Shah,  nearly 
black  ;  Satin  Blanche,  silvery  satin  ;  Mrs.  Barron,  bronze  and 
steel  blue  ;  Winter  Cheer,  the  most  compact  of  its  class  ;  Lady 
Annesley,  silvery  and  mauve  ;  and  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark, 
a  beautiful  variety,  with  a  zone  of  scarlet  on  a  silvery  ground. 

A  potting  compost  of  half  good  loam  and  one-half  leaf  mould, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  good  sharp  sand,  suits  the  Begonia  well'. 
With  a  growing  temperature  of  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  with  the 
necessary  moisture  to  keep  down  thrip,  the  best  results 
should  follow.  The  house  must  be  kept  drier  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
watering,  as  over  watering  is  most  harmful.  Albion. 

Streptocarpus. 

The  Streptocarpi  are  now  largely  grown,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover  the  reason  of  their  popularity,  for  they  are 
easily  grown,  and  few  flowers  are  more  varied  in  colour.  From 
a  packet  of  seed  obtained  from  a  good,  source  we  get  lovely 
colours.  A  greenhouse  suits  them  very  well  ;  if  warm,  so  much 
the  better.  Seed  sown  in  January  or  February  can  be  had  in 
flower  by  July.  Sew  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  sifted  loam  and  leaf  mould  to  which  has  been  added 
some  sand.  Plunge  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  hear,  slightly 
water,  and  cover.  When  the  seedlings  appear  place  near  the 
light.  When  large  enough  to  handle  pot  them  singly  in  small 
pots,  using  a  mixture  something  similar  tc  the  foregoing.  I' or 
the  final  shift  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots  will  do.  Give  them  a  fairly 
rich  soil,  say,  loam  six  parts  ;  leaf  mould,  two  parts  ;  decayed 
manure,  one  part,  to  which  add  sand  and  a  litt’c  wind  ashe-. 
A  litile  feeding  should  be  given  when  they  are  showing  fh  wer. 

D.  A.  Todd. 

Anthuriums. 

Anthuriums  contribute  largely  to  the  beauty  of  our  plant 
houses,  both  as  flowering  and  fonage  plants.  In  the  ma'ter 
of  potting  they  require  a  compost  such  as  is  usually  accorded 
to  Orchids.  Peat  roughly  pulled  to  pieces  about  the  size  of 
walnuts,  a  few  broken  crocks  and  lumps  of  charcoal,  with  some 
sphagnum  moss  and  coarse  silver  sand,  will  form  an  ideal  root¬ 
ing  compost,  and,  owing  to  its  wearing  properties,  will  not  need 
renewing  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  Annual  top-dressing 
with  sphagnum  moss  will  keep  old  plants  in  health  for  years. 
The  collar  of  the  plant  should  be  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot  so  as  to  carry  the  water  away  quickly.  Recently  I  have  seen 
collections  grown  in  Belgian  leaf  soil,  and  with  careful  watering 
and  plenty  of  drainage  they  seem  to  do  very  well.  Anthuriums 
should  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  a  little  soot  water  put  into 
the  syringing  water  will  help  to  keep  down  thrip,  red  spider, 
etc.  The  temperature  given  should  be  from  50  deg.  to  55  deg. 
Immense  specimens  are  found  in  many  gardens,  and  when  in 
flower  they  look  very  well,  but  for  general  usefulness  plants  in 
4g  in.  or  6  in.  pots  or  pans  are  to  be  recommended.  The  flowers 
last  a  period  of  three  to  four  months,  and  in  the  summer  time 
a  few  weeks  in  the  conservatory  will  do  the  plants  no  harm. 
The  blooms  also  last  well  in  a  cut  state,  and  for  table  decora¬ 
tions  are  very  useful-  John  R.  Morgan. 

Waddesdon  Gardens. 

Bulbs  in  Grass. 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  bulbs  are  used  to  beautify  our 
gardens,  few  are  so  lasting,  satisfactory,  or  appeal  more  to 
the  artistic  sense  than  planting  them  in  grass.  In  some  places 
there  are  natural  grassy  banks,  sloping  down  to,  or  following 
the  course  of,  a  winding  stream  or  clear  lake.  Flowers  planted 
m  such  a  position  are  often  reflected  in  the  water,  thus  doubling 
their  picturesque  effect.  The  gray  trunks  of  deciduous  trees 
offer  a  splendid  background  for  the  brighter-coloured  bulbs  ; 
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nor  do  they  suffer  from  the  shade,  for  by  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  leaf  the  bulbs  have  nearly  completed  their  growth. 

Chief  among  the  genera  suitable  for  the  purpose  we  must 
place  the  Narcissus,  and,  while  most  of  the  varieties  live  and 
orow  well  in  grass,  some  are  especially  benefited  by  it.  A 
pretty  contrast  to  the  foregoing  are  the  Muscari,  the  variety 
known  as  Heavenly  Blue  being  exceptionally  good. 

But  before  the  warm  showers  and  sunshine  of  spring  have 
caused  these  to  unfold  their  splendour,  our  old  friend  the 
Crocus  makes  its  appearance,  oftentimes  spangling  the  rem 
nants  of  yesterday’s  snow.  Following  closely  are  the  early 
Scillas,  S.  siberica,  S.  s.  alba,  and  S.  bifolia.  Later,  but  still 
more  beautiful  are  the  Chionodoxas,  or  dory  of  the  rfnow,  tlie 
popular  name  being  a  translation  of  the  botanical  one. 

Although  Tulips  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  not  a  success.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties,  they 
are  soon  choked  by  the  grass ;  besides,  their  gay  colours, 
though  very  striking,  are  too  suggestive  of  the  Dutch  garden, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  coarse  grass  and  other  surioundmgs. 
Perhaps  an  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Cottage 
or  late-flowering  Tulips,  which  are  stronger,  and  hold  then 
own  against  the  grass  better.  One  named  Golden  Ciown,  a  nne 
yellow0  flushed  with  orange-red,  harmonises  splendidly  with 
the  Buttercups  in  flower  at  that  time.  These  Tulips  should  be 
planted  at  least  6  in.  deep. 

In  more  shady  spots,  where  the  grass  is  less  overpowering,  may 
be  planted  the  Wood  Hyacinth  (Scilla  nutans),  with  its  lovely 
white  and  rose  varieties.  Another  Scilla,  flowering  about  the 
same  time,  but  stiffer  and  less  elegant,  is  S.  hispanica,  more 
often  known  as  S.  campanulata  ;  this  can  be  had  in  three  colours 
— blue,  rose,  and  white. 

A  more  graceful  plant,  but  less  showy,  is  the  Snake  s-liea,d 
Fritillary  ritillana  IVleleagris).  A  close  inspection  reveals 
its  beautiful  markings.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  also  on  the  hills  surrounding  Pangbourne 

The  Wood  Anemones  grow  freely  in  grass  m  partially  shaded 
places  ;  so,  too,  does  A.  apennina.  These  should  have  a  rather 
heavy  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  applied  in  autumn. 

In  arranging  natural  groups  of  bulbs  on  grass,  let  them  lie 
as  irregular  as  possible,  heavily  massed  towards  the  centie, 
more  thinly  towards  the  outside,  until  at  the  extreme  edges 
some  stand  like  sentinels — alone.  7 

If  the  time  and  labour  at  disposal  allow  of  its  being  done, 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  dig  in  the  turf  m  August,  put¬ 
ting  a  dressing  of  peat-moss  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench— no  bulbs  like  direct  contact  with  it— and,  having  broken 
up  that  part  of  the  sod  now  uppermost,  allow  it  to  settle  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  then  plant  the  bulbs,  the  depth  varying  with 
their  size — generally  twice  their  own  depth.  An  easier  plan, 
and  that  more  usually  followed,  is  to  use  an  iron  crowbar  to 
make  the  holes,  the  man  using  it  being  followed  by  a  boy,  who 
drops  a  bulb  into  each  hole.  A  liberal  quantity  of  soil  is  after- 
wards  spread  over  the  ground,  and  swept  in.  If  the  grass  is 
mown  rather  closely  in  October,  and  mice  and  other  vermin, 
trapped  or  poisoned,  the  display  in  spring  amply  repays  tor 
the  cultivator’s  care. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Troubles  of  an  Amateur. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  W  oiild. 

Sir,— Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  your  several  correspondents 
for  the  very  kind  advice  given  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper.  The  letters  have  been  read  both  by  myseL  and 
hardener  with  much  interest,  and,  I  hope,  profit,  too.  Reply- 
fnc  to  the  letters  in  your  issue  of  September  19th,  first,  m  reply 
to°the  writer  who  writes  under  the  signature  of  “  Gardener, 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says  :  “  Leave  out  the  stables 
and  the  cows.”  The  circumstances  apply  pretty  much  to  my 
situation,  but  these  outside  duties  do  not  occupy  more  than  45 
minutes  per  .day,  and  are  strictly  defined  ;  and,  therefore,  1 
must  take  exception  to  the  remark  “  mean  advantage  as  apply¬ 
ing  in  my  case.  The  wages  I  pay  are  ?6s.  per  week  without 

house.  ,  ,  „  T  i  i 

“  Gardener  ”  is  not  quite  right  when  he  says  if  I  had 
enia^ed  an  experienced  man  at  first  I  should  know  who  to 
blame.  Had  I  been  fortunate  in  doing  so  these  letters  would 
never  have  been  written  ;  but  there’s  the  rub.  Being,  as  1  must 
admit,  about  as  green  in  the  knowledge  of  gardening  as  the 


Cabbages  we  attempt  to  grow,  how  am  I  to  tell  whether  I  have 
a  gardener  or  a  tinker  until  results  prove  it?  My  man  came 
to  me  with  good  references  from  the  head  gardener  where  he 
was  last  employed.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  about  him  and 
others  was  that  when  it  was  a  question  of  labour  they  did  not 
apply  all  the  knowledge  they  possessed.  As  an  instance,  our 
early  Potatos  were  frost-bitten.  I  suggested  covering  them  with 
some  litter.  My  gardener  replied  that  he  did  not  hold  with  my 
suggestion,  as  it  made  them  more  susceptible  to  the  cold  and 
frost.  A  foolish  reply,  I  thought,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
qualified  to  say  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  ;  and  therefore 
1  do  not  know  who  to  blame — the  weather,  the  gardener,  or 
myself. 

Permit  me  to  assure  your  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  Blair,  that 
I  am  far  from  being  offended  by  anything  he  has  written  or  is 
likely  to  write  respecting  my  troubles.  Why  I  sigh  for  the  advice 
of  a  practical  man  is  because  experience  has  taught  me  that 
ability  and  inclination  do  not  always  run  together.  The  willing 
man  wants  guiding  by  a  practical  mind.  I  shall  certainly  take 
the  Editor’s  advice  about  trenching  the  ground. 

With  regard  to  growing  Peas,  we  planted  several  rows  of  our 
late  ones  this  season  in  trenches.  I  cannot  say  if  the  trenches 
were  made  according  to  your  advice,  but  when  the  Peas  were 
about  full  grown  I  could  put  a  walking-stick  1  ft.  or  18  in. 
deep  into  the  soil  with  little  or  no  exertion.  The  ground  just 
under  the  outer  crust  seemed  to  be  quite  hollow,  and,  as  I  saiu 
in  my  previous  letter,  the  results  were  anything  but  a  success. 

Just  one  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Blair’s  remark  about  too  many 
cooks  spoiling  the  broth.  There  is  another  saying,  “  The 
master’s  eye  cleans  the  horse,”  and  I  think  this  applies  equally 
to  the  garden  as  it  does  to  the  stables.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  our  winter  greens  and  Celery  are  looking  first-rate.  Potatos 
are  also  turning  out  a  good  crop,  and,  after  reading  the  article 
on  plant  food  in  present  issue,  I  cannot  help  but  think  we  are 
getting  and  shall  get  in  other  seasons  some  return  for  the  manure 
applied  during  the  last  four  years  on  what  was  previously,  no 
doubt,  a  very  impoverished  piece  of  ground.  Jones. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Carnation  Miss  Lora  Armstrong. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  bunch  of  blooms  of  the  above  new 
Carnation  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nur¬ 
series,  Dublin.  The  flowers  were  cut  from  the  open  border,  and 
were,  of  course,  only  side-blooms,  a.s  the  season  is  now  very 
late  for  Carnations,  at  Dublin.  For  this  reason  the  blooms 
were  only  moderate  in  size,  but  for  cut-flower  purposes  cer¬ 
tainly  large  enough.  The  petals  were  all  neatly  arranged,  and 
of  a  lovely  rich  and  uniform  salmon  colour,  not  by  any  means 
too  common  in  this  particular  hue  or  strain  of  Carnations. 
The  plant  is  of  splendid  vigour,  with  stout,  erect  stems,  so 
desirable  in  a  hardy  border  Carnation. 

It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Dowling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  L.  Armstrong, 
Hollywood,  Carrickmines,  co.  Dublin,  who  says  that  from  200 
plants  of  the  variety  in  his  gardens  this  year  not  one  burst 
flower  was  produced.  The  calyx  of  the  flowers  sent  us.  was 
firm  and  opened  regularly  all  round. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons  have  now  acquired  the  stock  of 
this  beautiful  variety.  On  August  25th  last  they  exhibited  it 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
received  their  Certificate  for  the  same.  Again,  on  September 
2nd,  flowers,  were  exhibited  by  the  firm  at  the  flower  show  at 
Glasgow,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 
Its  beauty  and  utility  have  thus  been  well  recognised  within 
the  brief  period  stated.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  Car¬ 
nations  that  do  not  burst  the  calyx  amongst  border  varieties. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “C.  C.”  for  his  article  on  “An  Amateurs 
Luxury,”  page  818. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  showB,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
:quately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  Arms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World, 
bj  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Don’t  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  your  wit  for  fear  it  should  get  blunted.” — Ceruantes 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
rill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

iy  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  be  will 
ie  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
iXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
■ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
:onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
nay  send  in  items  op  news  or  comments  on 
lews;  hints  op  practical,  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 


March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

April  25  — JAPANESE  PIGMY  TREE. 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
and  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
June  6— CALADIUMS. 

June  20.— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL 
VERULENTA. 

July  4.—  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

July  ll.  _  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 

plant. 

August  l.-BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 


September  12.-SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

Ba,ck  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


M  ith  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  pi 
a  Loloured  Plate  of  LILIUM  AURA 
PLA.YPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 


NEXT  WEEK  we  shall 
i  late  of  A  GROUP  OF 
PYRAMIDALIS 


five  a  Half-tone 

CAMPANULA 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Fruits  in  the  Olden  Times. 

In  reference  to  the  writings  of  old  cul¬ 
tivators,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  their 
views  were  related  to  those  taken  or  given 
by  people  at  the  present,  day.  In,  a,  book 
termed  the  “  New  Herbal  ”  of  Dodoens,  we 
have  many  reference's  to  different  kinds  off 
fruit  as  far  back  as  1578.  This  Dodoens 
was  physician  to  the  German  Emperor  of 
those  days,  so  that  the  hook  under  notice 
was  made  in  Germany,  was  translated  into 
French,  and  from  that  was  Anglicised  or 
Englished  and  published  by  Gerard  Dewes 
in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Swan.  The  book  was  devoted  to  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  so  that  fruit  was  more  or  less 
included  by  way  of  completing  the  various 
subjects  then  in  cultivation.  Additions  were 
made  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  tree® 
were  grown  in  this  country,  together  with 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  varieties  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  various  kinds,  either  grown  in 
Britain  or  imported  from  'abroad.  Much 
stress  was  placed  upon  their  uses,  real  and 
imaginary,  and  in  that  particular  phase  of 
the  book  it  was  the  least  useful  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given. 

Apples  were,  of  course,  grown  in  this 
country  long  prior  t0'  that  period,  as  the 
Romans  in  all  probability  introduced  all 
their  most  useful  varieties  of  improved  and 
cultivated  fruits'.  Dodoens  informs  us  that, 
in  his  day  Apples  were  grown  in  gardens  and 
orchards  made  for  the  purpose.  Even  then 
they  existed  in  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
as  the  author  often  speaks  of  them  as  if  con¬ 
fused  with  the  number  of  the  same.  The 
varieties  were  described  as  either  sweet  oi 
sour,  rough,  astringent,  or  watery.  They 
were  evidently  then  put  toi  all  purposes  for 
which  we  use  them  a,t  the  present  day. 

A  little  later  on,  in.  1597,  John  Gerard,  in 
speaking  of  the  number  of  varieties,  said  he 
heard  of  one  who  intended  to  write  a.  peculiar 
volume  on  Apples,  yet  he  assured  his  readers 
that  -when  the  would-be  author  had  said  all 
that  there  was  to  be  said  upou  them,  he 


would  have  said  nothing  by  which  the 
varieties  of  Apple  could  be  distinguished. 
That  information  is  very  much  to  the  point, 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  the  descriptions 
of  Apples,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  fruits,  are 
merely  useful  hints  by  which  one  may  be 
assured  that  he  has  got  a  particular  variety, 
if  he  previously  knew  the  name.  But  as  far 
as  classification  is  concerned,  we  are  as  much 
at  sea  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  in 
the  olden  times.  No>  one  has  given  us  a 
book  whereby,  the  varieties  may  be  hunted 
down  from  mere  description,  and  the  varieties 
are  so  numerous  that  coloured  illustrations 
would  become  extremely  expensive,  and 
might  not  even  then  always  prove  reliable. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  of  Apples  in  these 
herbals  were  taken  from  older  works,  and 
one  of  these  in  Gerard’s  Herbal,  named  the 
Baker’s  Ditch  Apple,  very  much  resembles 
in  shape  that  known  as  Winter  Queening  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  the  varieties  alluded 
to  was  actually  named  Queening  or  Queen  of 
Apples,  and  if  the  variety  really  existed,  then 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  in  cultivation. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  Apples  in 
those  days.,  we  have  the  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  that  “Kent  doth  abound  with  Apples  of 
most  sorts,”  which  shows  that  Kent  was 
naturally  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
Apples  even  in  those  days,  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Hereford  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
same  category,  and  Gerard  mentions  one  cul¬ 
tivator  named  Master  Bodnome  who  was  a 
very  extensive  cultivator  of  Apples,  includ¬ 
ing  those  grown  for  cider.  The  servants  of 
this  cultivator  drank  no  other  beverage  but 
cider.  What  was  even  more  interesting  was 
that  the  master’s  pigs  had  become  quite  par¬ 
ticular  over  this  kind  of  food.  They  had 
them  in  such  quantity  and  so  frequently 
that  they  would  only  eat  of  the  best  Apples. 
Gerard  also  advised  his  readers  to  graft,  set, 
plant,  and  nourish  up  fruit  trees,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  land  would  have  plenty,  and 
even  if  the  poor  people  did  help  themselves 
occasionally  to*  another’s  fruits,  they  might 
not  miss  them  in.  their  great  abundance.  The 
information  often  given  at  fruit  conferences 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  something  to  the 
same  purpose  as  this,  so  that  the  fruit  ques- 
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tion  is  a.  very  old  one,  and  has  been  discussed  with  more  or  less 
fervour  at  intervals  for  centuries. 

We  are  informed  that  Pears  were  planted  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  that  wild  Pears  grew  in  the  woods  and  hedges. 
Even  at  this  early  period  the  varieties  of  Pears  were  very 
numerous,  as  in  the  case  of  Apples.  Some  ripened  early, 
others  were  mid-season  and  latei  or  winter  Pears  ;  some  lasted 
good  only  for  a  short  time,  and  others  were  good  keepers. 
With  regard  to  the  flesh,  some  were  sweet,  melting,  fat  or 
gross,  or  hard  and  dry. 

The  author  seemed  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  using  selec¬ 
tion  much  mere  rigidly  than  the  cultivators  had  been,  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  That  same  cry  has  often  been  reiterated  in 
our  times.  No  doubt  the  reason  why  these  fruits  got  so 
numerous  in  variety  was  that  trees  took  a  considerable  number 
of  years  to  reach  a  fruiting  stage,  after  which  the  cultivator 
cannot  see  his  way  to  destroy  them.  Everybody  likewise  has  a 
greater  or  less  favouritism  for  his  own  particular  variety  , 
hence  the  reason  why  varieties  multiply  very  much,  like  some¬ 
body’s  silver  kettle-prize  variety  of  Gooseberry.  The  author- 
in  this  case  advises  his  readers  to  consider  the  taste  more 
than  the  proportions  of  the  fruits  they  cultivate. 

In  1597,  Gerard  said  that  he  knew  one  curious  in  grafting 
and  planting  fruits  who  had  in  one  piece  of  ground  three-score 
sorts  of  Pears,  but  he  thought  that  if  so  minded  the  cultivator 
could  have  doubled  that  number  by  adding  all  the  bad  varieties 
obtainable  in  the  country.  To  describe  these  he  said  was  to 
“  send  an  owl  to*  Athens,  or  to  number  those  that  were  without 
number.  Some  of  the  leading  growers  in  those  days  were 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  Twickenham;  Mr.  Henry  Banbury, 
To u thill  Street,  near  Westminster  ;  Mr.  Warner,  Horsey  Down, 
near  London;  and  Mr.  John  Milieu,  Old  Street.  The  last- 
named  was  Gerard’s  favourite  nurseryman,  judging  from  the 
number  of  times  lie  makes  mention  of  him  as  his  friend  in  con¬ 
nection  with  fruit  growing.  In  this  nursery  Mr.  Milieu  grew 
the  choicest  fruits  obtainable  in  the  kingdom.  The  fine 
varieties  of  those  days  were  described  as  tame  or  manured 
Pears  in  contradistinction  to  the  wild  Pears  of  the  woods  and 
hedges.  Even  in  those  days  perry  was  made  in  quantity  and 
considered  an  excellent  and  wholesome  beverage. 

Plum  trees  were  largely  cultivated  in  those  days,  and  for  the 
population  possibly  the  cultures  were  relatively  more  extensive 
than  at  the  present  day.  Wild  kinds  of  Plums  were  known,  as 
“•  Slose,  Bullies,  and  Snagges.”  The  Damsons  and  other 
warden  Plums  were  grown  everywhere  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
ripening  in  August.  The  fruits  of  these  cultivated  Plums 
varied  from  white  to  yellow,  black,  chestnut,  and  clear  red,  and 
were  large  or  small,  sweet  and  dry,  the  two  latter  terms  being 
probably  very  nearly  synonymous  for  our  terms  of  cooking 
and  dessert.  To  show  that  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,  we 
may  mention  the  fact  that  Sebestens  were  grown  in  Italy  and 
brought  to  this  country  in  a  dry  state.  Gerard  calls  it  the 
Assyrian  Plum  tree,  and  says  that  it  was  brought  from  Syria 
and  Egypt  to  Italy.  In  those  days,  therefore,  the  Prunes  were 
cultivated  and  dried  in  a  foreign  country,  just  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  to-day. 

Cherries  originating  from  the  same  number  of  species  of 
trees  were  known  in  those  days,  as  is  the  case  to-day.  Our 
forefathers  three  or  four  centuries  ago  had  small  Cherries  or 
Mazars,  which  were  common.  These  grew  upon  a  large  tree 
at  the  present  day  known  as  the  Gean  (Prunus  Avium),  and 
which  still  grows  wild  in  the  woods.  The  large  Cherries  were 
of  a  faint,  red,  or  half  red  a.nd  half  white,  and  grew  upon  a 
small  tree  cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards.  It  seems  that 
the  Gean  of  those  days  was  synonymous  with  this  large  fruit¬ 
ing  and  sweet  sort,  but  Gerard  spent  it  Guyan.  This  name 
was  said  to  be  taken  from  a  town  or  district  of  that  name. 

The  Mulberry  was  called  by  the  poets  of  those  days  the 
wisest  of  all  trees,  because  it  put  forth  its  leaves  after  the 
cold  frosts  were  passed.  Cultivators  and  writers;  of  modern 
times  speak  of  the  late-flowering  Apples  much  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  recently  the  late-flowering  varieties  have  been 
advocated  as  a  safeguard  in  seasons  such  as  the  present, 

jFiu  trees  were  described  as  plentiful  in  Spain  and  Italy, 


being  seldom  grown  in  this  country,  and  required  a  warm 
place  in  the  sun,  sheltered  from  north  and  north-east  winds. 
A  quaint  remark  made  by  Dodoens  was  that  “  dried  Figs 
nourish  better  than  green  or  new  Figs.”  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  Figs  to'-day,  judging  from  the  very  extensive 
use  of  dried  Figs  compared  with  fresh  ones.  We  know  that 
many  people  positively  object  to  the  use  of  fresh  Figs,  even 
when  they  can  get  them.  The  fact  that  fresh  Figs  are  very 
perishable  is,  however,  much  against  their  use  for  market 
purposes,  even  if  they  could  be  readily  and  extensively  grown 
in  this  country. 

Several  varieties  of  Apricots  were  grown  in  Gerard’s  garden 
and  in  that  of  other  gentlemen  throughout  England.  It  seems 
that  their  cultivation  occasioned  no  difficulty.  In  those  days 
the  name  was;  spelt  Aprecocke,  although  an  older  quotation 
indicated  that  it  hung  in  the  balance  whether  the  fruits  should 
be  popularly  known  as  Fraecocia,  or  Armeniaca.  The  first 
of  these  two  names  comes  from  praecox,  early,  and  the  latter 
from  the  country  of  its  origin — namely,  Armenia.  Peaches 
also  succeeded,  and  were  grown  in  numerous  varieties,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  Certain  kinds  were  also 
known  as  Nucipersica  or  Nectorins. 


Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  Shirley  variety. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Numerous  varieties  of  Lilium  auratum  are  in  cultivation, 
some  of  which  are  of  greater  vigour  than  the  type,  and  are 
likely  to-  maintain  their  position  in  gardens  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  the  type,  and  to  greater  extent  when  cultivators 
learn  how  to  grow  their  own  Lilies  successfully. 

The  above  variety  under  notice  is  very  distinct  in  its  w-ant  of 
colour,  rather  than  in  additions  to  that  of  the  type.  The 
segments  are  very  broad  and  white,  with  a  faint  or  palest  lemon 
band  down  the  centre,  on  which  the  spots1  are  scarcely  darker 
than  the  band  itself.  At  a,  short  distance  this  variety  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  white  variety  of  the  golden-rayed 
Lily  of  Japan.  It  was  termed  die  Shirley  variety,  because  it 
was  first  brought  into  prominence  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  at  Shirley  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

Besides  being  paler  than  the  ordinary  L.  a.  platyphyllum, 
the  most  important  feature  about,  the  plant  is  its  vigour  and 
extraordinary  constitution.  Many  varieties  of  this  Japanese 
Lily  die  off,  as  a  rule,  in  gardens  after  the  bulbs  have  attained 
full  size  and  bloomed.  This  variety,  however,  we  understand, 
has  been  increased  for  many  years  past  from  one  original  bulb, 
so  that  it  would  sepm  to  be  of  stronger  constitution  and  more 
suitable  for  garden  culture  than  the  type. 

Should  this  trait  continue,  we  believe  it  will  become  one  of 
the  most  common  of  garden  Lilies,  because  cultivators  are  fond 
of  this  particular  species,  and  will  readily  adopt  any  of  the 
varieties  that  give  satisfaction  year  after  year,  and  flower  to 
perfection  without  the  hed  being  renewed  by  annual  importa¬ 
tions. 

The  leaves  are  also  broader  than  in  the  type,  so-  that  the 
Lily  already  has;  more  than  one  name.  The  flowers  being  large, 
someone  has  given,  it  the  name  of  L.  a.  macranthum,  and  the 
other  name  is  L.  a,  platyphyllum,  which  refers  to  the  great, 
breadth  of  the  leaves  of  this  particular  form.  Our  coloured 
plate  was-  prepared  from  a.  specimen  given  us  by  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester,  about  the  end 
of  June  last.  It.  represents;  the  variety  grown  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks;,  and  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wallace. 


Horticultural  Directory. — The  Editor  would  remind  nur¬ 
serymen,  seedsmen,  and  more  particularly  head  gardeners,  that 
additions  and  corrections  for  the  1904  edition  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Directory  must  be  received  at  the  office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  not  later  than  October  5th.  to 
ensure  insertion. 
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Begonias  at  Bexley  Heath. 

Our  summer  is  ail  too  short  for  the  gorgeous  display  of 
flowers  produced  by  tuberous  Begoniasi  This  was  only  too 
evident  the  other  day,  when  we  visited  the  Begonia  nursery  of 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Feltham, 
Middlesex.  Their  Begonia  nursery  is  situated  ah  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent,  where  the  Begonias  have  been  for  many  years,  ever  since 
the  firm,  in  fact,  took  to  growing  them  on  an.  extensive  scale. 
This  year’s  seedlings  are  chiefly  planted  in  an  open  field  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  main  London  and  Dartford  road  from  the 
glasshouses.  Single  and  double  varieties  to  the  number  of 
100,000  at  the  present  time  are  making  a.  gorgeous  display  in 
a  field  mainly  sheltered  by  low  hedges,  and  the  public  in 
passing  along  the  road  frequently  stop  and  look  over  the  hedge 
to  get  a  peep  of  this  splendid  floral  display,  which  few  other 
classes  of  plants  can  produce,  and  certainly  not  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  more  especially  after  such  a,  cold  and  wet,  season. 

We  first  of  all  inspected  the  houses  where  the  stock  of  choice 
things  is  kept,  both  in  the  form  of  old  and  young  plants. 
Here  also  all  propagation  is  effected,  including  seed  sowing 
early  in  the  year,  and  propagation  by  cuttings  during  the 
summer.  A  splendid  lot  of  cuttings  in  all  stages,  of  rooting 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Pope,  the  manager,  is 
also  busily  engaged  in  fertilising  the  best  varieties  with  the 
object  of  still  further  improving  the  collection,  and  also  for 
getting  a  general  stock  of  seed,  both  single  and  double. 

In  looking  through  the  stock  collection  of  choice  varieties  we 
noted  a  very  large  number  of  first-cla.ss  varieties  still  waiting 
for  names.  So  many  fine  varieties  are  obtained  from  the  field 
every  year  that  it  seems  almost  futile  to  name  them,  owing  to 
the  splendid  quality  that,  runs!  throughout  the  strain.  In  the 
course  of  every  few  years  so  many  fine  varieties  are  put  into 
cultivation  that  it  should  not  be  worth  while  for  any  gardener 
to  grow  a  bad  variety. 

We  shall  first  of  all  deal  with  a  few  of  the  most,  advanced 
or  best  varieties,  which  are  only  about  to  be  put.  into,  commerce 
for  the  first  time  next  year,  after  having  been  well  tested  here 
for  some  years  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air.  The 
raiser  is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  choice  and  refined  forms  in 
preference  to,  those  that  are  merely  large  and  showy  by  reason 
of  their  brilliant  colours.  Preference  is  given  to  those  having 
only  a,  single  centre  round  which  the  broad  petals;  are  arranged 
in  a  manner  resembling  Roses,  Camellias,  Carnations,  and  even 
Balsams,,  for  we  noted  all  these  familiar  flowers;  imitated,  more 
especially  the  Camellia,. 

The  flowers  of  Lieut.-Col.  Craigie  Halkett  are  of  great  size 
and  intense  scarlet,  with  broad  petals  arranged  round  a,  single 
(  centre  in  a  beautifully  imbricated  manner.  When  the  flowers 
are  only  half  developed  the  central  petals  stand  upright  in  the 
,  centre,  forming  a,  bud  resembling  that  of  a  Rose.  Mary  Pope 
is  also  a  flower  of  immense  size,  with  broad  petals  of  a  pure 
white,  and  is  very  choice  indeed.  The  flowers  of  King  Edward 
are  of  a,  rich  glowing  crimson-scarlet,  with  very  broad,  flat  and 
.  imbricated  petals,  forming  a  flower  of  immense  size.  The 
1  flower-stalks  are;  short,  stout,  and  stand  erect  above  the  foliage, 
which  is  a  great  recommendation  in  showing  off  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  Countess  Cadcgan  is  another  handsome,  flower  of 
!  a  beautiful  golden-bronze,  and  carried  erect,  on  stout  foot-stalks. 
Quite  of  a,  different  type  is  Imbricata,  with  salmon-coloured 
flowers  more  or  less  flaked  with  silvery  while  towards  the 
margins,  resembling  some  of  the  Camellias  and  double  Balsams, 
which  are  variegated  in  the  same  way.  These  colours  are  well 
defined,  and  give  the  flowers  a  choice  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance. 

Quit©  of  a,  different,  type  are  the  flowers  of  Queen  Alexandra, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Picotee-edired  Begonias. 
The  flowers  consist  of  broad  petals  that  are  white,  and  edged 
with  a  rich  rosy- scarlet,  hue.  The  definition  and  contrast  be¬ 
tween  these  colours  is  very  fine  indeed.  Seldom  does  it.  happen 
that  the  edging  in  a  Begonia  is  so  well  marked  as  in  this  case. 


The  variety  has,  appeared  in  public,  having  been  granted  an 
Award  [of  Merit,  but  it  is  now  about  to  be  put  into,  commerce, 
and  no  choicer  variety  of  its  class  could  he  had.  Captain 
Lamb  ton  is  a  golden-yellow  flower,  fringed,  crimped,  and  made 
up  of  a  very  large  number  of  petals,  so  that  it  is  perfectly 
full,  making  a,  handsome  flower  indeed.  Miss  Barbara  Ra.y  is 
a  dark  orange  flower  of  handsome  shape  and  rich  colour,  the 
flowers  being  held  up  on  short,  stout  stalks.  This  handsome 
variety  is  also  coming  out  next  year,  and  would  make  an 
ornament,  for  any  conservatory  or  collection  of  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias.  Mrs.  Andrew  T'weedie  is  a,  lovely  flower  of  a  soft, 
creamy  colour,  the  petals,  being  imbricate'  and  slightly  reflexed. 
The  flowers  of  Mrs.  W.  G.  Balantine  are  also  creamy,  but  some- 


Pyramid  Parrot  Pear  (Rivers),  5  years  old,  and  carrying 
26  FRUITS.  (See  p.  829.) 

what  paler  than  in  the  last  case,  and  of  great,  size,  with  beau¬ 
tifully  crisped  and  imbricated  petals,  which  are  very  numerous, 
making  a,  large  and  full  flower  of  the  first,  quality. 

Water  Lily  has;  been  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the,  whit© 
petals  of  the  variety  are  similarly  disposed  to,  those  of  a.  Water 
Lily.  Another  very  free-flowering  variety  is  Mrs.  Dunbar 
Wood,  which  has  very  large  and  double  flowers,  with  crimped 
petals  resembling  those  of  a  double  Hollyhock.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  description  of  these  fine  varieties 
that  will  convey  an  idea  of  their  differences,  their  beauty  and 
refinement.  We  think'  that  if  gardeners  once  «rew  a  few  of 
these  varieties  they  would  not  again  go  back  to  the  poor 
flowers  which  are  often  seen  in  collections.  A  set  of  these 
varieties;  would  make  a  gorgeous  display  in  a  conservatory,  and 
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over  such  a  length  of  period  as  no  other  class  of  flowers  of 
this  quality  could  accomplish. 

We  now  proceed  to  deal  with  some  of  the  choice  older 
varieties  which  we  noted,  and  also  to  give  some  indication,  of  the 
character  of  the  seedlings  which  have  been  selected  from  the 
beds  in  the  open  air  and  put  to-  various-  tests  under  glass  to 
prove  their  quality.  A  very  pretty  one,  we-  may  mention,  is 
Miss  Alice  Tate,  with  golden-yellow  petals-,  the  outer  ones  being 
fringed.  Mrs.  James  Po-rtbury  is  white,  shaded  with  blus-h, 
with  a  delicate*  edge  of  a-  deep-  pink.  This  collection  has  long 
been  notable  for  the  high  quality  of  its  Pico-t-ee-edged  Begonias-, 
and  any  mention  of  them  would  be  incomplete  were  we  to 
omit  that  named  Samuel  Po-pe,  which  long  stood  unriva-lled  in, 
this  class  of  flowers,  and  even  now  it  would  be  hard  to-  beat. 
The  ground  colour  is  white-,  with  a  well-defined  ro-sy  pink  edge, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  full,  while  the  form  is  per¬ 
fectly  refined.  Quite  of  another  type  is  Jubilee  Beauty,  having 
salmon-coloured  flowers  and  a  pure  white  centre. 

Without  names  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  up  any  par¬ 
ticular  variety  with  certainty,  but-  we-  sha-ll  mention  a-  number 
of  them  in  our  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  forms-  to  which  names-  have  not  yet-  been  given.  There 
were  primrose  flowers  with  very  broad  petals  imbricating 
round  a  single  centre.  Alongside  of  these-  was  a  glowing  crim¬ 
son  variety  with  crimped  petals  beautifully  refined.  A  pale 
creamy  variety  was  also-  notable  for  its  handsome  shape-.  An 
uncommonly  dwarf  variety  was  notable  for  its  large  white 
flowers  and  very  bread  petals; ;  while  there  was  another  creamy 
white  one  with  smoothly  imbricated  petals.  Choice  and  pretty 
was  that  with  sa-lmon-pink  flowers  and  a-  nearly  white  centre. 

A  very  choice-  variety  was  that  with  creamy  white  flo-wers 
crimped  at-  the  edges  and  produced  in  great-  abundance.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  get  improvements  upo-n  this  variety,  as  it 
produces  no  seed,  the  female  flowers  being  inclined  to-  become 
double  and  occasionally  running  into-  peculiar  structures  in  the 
centre.  This  does  not,  however,  affect-  the  form  o-f  the-  properly 
double  male  flowers  upo-n  the  plant.  Very  choice  was  that 
with  buff-golden  flowers,  and  the  outer  or  guard  petals  slightly 
fringed.  A  Camelliarshaped  flc-wer  was-  notable  for  the  thick 
texture  of  its  petals,  which  were  regularly  imbricated  and  pure 
white.  One  of  the  mo-st  delicate  and  choice  colours  we  noted 
wa,s  a  variety  having  salmon-flesh  flowers. 

After  this  we  went  through  a-  house  de-voted  to  seedlings  in 
various  stages  of  growth  and  presenting  all  possible  variations 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  such  as  those  we  have  already 
described  above.  Another  house  was  filled  with  single-  varieties 
assorted  according  to  colour.  These  plants  were  selected  from 
the  open  field  last-  year,  and  represent  the  most  advanced  fonns 
of  the  strain.  Many  of  them  were  also  set  for  s-eed.  The  next 
house  entered  was  filled  with  the  best  double  and  single  selec¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  were  set-  or  being  set-  for  see-d. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  highest  percentage  of  double 
varieties  amongst  seedlings,  pollen  is  taken  from  the  best 
doubles  only,  and  in  order  to  get  it,  it-  is  necessary  to  starve 
old  plants  which  have  been  grown,  in-  pots  for  a  season,  or  adopt, 
other  measures  best  known  to-  the  cultivator  himself  for  pro¬ 
curing  that-  end.  While  the  blooms  remain  perfectly  double 
under  full  vigour  of  growth,  no  pollen  is  obtainable. 

We  next-  visited  the  0-p-en  field  where  the-  seedlings  of  this 
yea-r  have  been  grown.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  January  27th 
last,  and  planted  out  at  the  usual  bedding  time.  They  have 
been  struggling  t-o-  flower  grandly  for  some  weeks  pa-st,  but 
they  have  had  a  great-  deal  to;  contend  with  in  the  matter  of 
bad  weather,  low  temperature,  rain,  hailstorms,  and  frost.  The 
fine  days  of  the  last  week  or  so  have  enabled  them  to  improve 
immensely,  and  a-  glance  over  the  field  reveals  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  indeed.  All  the  varieties-  are  arranged  in  colours-. 
Both  single  and  double  varieties  have  been  classified  in  twelve 
of  the  leading  or  more-  distinct  colours,  which  might  be-  us-e-d 
for  bedding  purposes  in  these  colours.  There  -are  something 
like  fourteen  to  twenty  beds  of  a  colour.  The  beds  a-re  4  ft. 
wide,  so  as  to  facilitate  keeping  them  clean  and  inspecting 
them  for  the-  best  varieties  and  labelling  them  according  to 
their  quality. 


The  scarlet  strain  was  of  very  high  quality  indeed,  and  the 
numerous  beds-  of  this  colour  showed  how  effective  this  class 
of  plants  might  be  for  bedding  purposes.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  white  varieties,  which  have  perfectly  circular 
flowers  of  splendid  quality.  The  next  colour  was  salmon,  and 
the  flowers  of  this  hue-  were  equally  large  as  those  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  plants  very  florife-rous.  We-  noted  fine  shapely 
flowers  also  in  the  beds  of  pink  varieties.  In  the  beds  of 
golden, -bronze-  all  shades  might  be  seen,  ranging  from  bronzv- 
ye-llow  to  orange;  a-nd  approaching  orange-scarlet.  The  next  set 
of  colours  we  came  to  was  what  Mr.  Pope  termed  fancy  colours, 
as  they  included  seedlings  having  white  centres  to  the  flowers, 


Standard  Blenheim  Orange  PirpiN,  carrying  18  fi:  e  fruits, 

(See  p.  829.) 

also  Picotee-edged,  white-edged,  flaked,  striped,  -and  mottled 
varieties.  Some  of  these  were  veiy  choice  indeed,  especially 
the  rose  and  carmine  varieties  having  a  white  centre. 

The  yellows  included  all  shades,  fro-m  cream  t-o-  golden-yellow, 
and  the  flowers;  in-  many  ca-s-esi  were  perfectly  circular,  and  of 
the  largest  size-  for  this  colour.  The  beds  of  crimson  varieties 
showed  a-  very  large  percentage  of  flowers1  of  the  first-  class. 
1  he  colour  in  all  cases  wa-s1  of  a  rich  crimson,  but  some  of  them 
bordere-d  upon  maro-on.  Many  choice  and  delicate  varieties 
could  be  selected  from  the-  beds-  of  salmon-pink  flowers.  The 
orange  varieties  were  notable  for  their  vigour,  floriferousness; 
and  the  handsome  character  a-s  well  as  the  rich  hues-  of  orange 
prevailing  amongs-t-  the  seedlings.  Tire  blush  varieties,  while 
of  that  colour  on  the  inner  face  of  the  petals,  were  more  or 
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less  deeply  tinted  on  the  back,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
open  air.  The  last,  of  the  series  of  twelve  colours  was  magenta, 
and  in  this  strain  the  colours  varied  from  rose  to  rich  magenta 
and  carmine.  At  the  end  of  the  above  set  cf  single  varieties 
was  a  bed  or  two  named  Zebra,  the  dowers  of  which  were 
spotted  or  blotched  with  white  on  a  ground  of  some  dark 
colour,  such  as  scarlet  or  crimson. 

The  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  pathway  of  the 
field  was  occupied  with  double  varieties  assorted  to  colours  in 
the  same1  way  and  under  the  same  names  precisely  as  given  for 
the  singles.  It  was  astonishing  to  find  them  flowering  so  freely 
after  such  a  season,  and  producing  flowers  of  large  size  and 
equally  fine  in  colour  as  those  under  glass,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  older  flowers  were  more  or  less  battered  in  cases 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  We  need  only  mention  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  plants  were  characterised  by  superior 
vigour  and  the  percentage  of  first-class  bedding  varieties  to  be 
obtained  from  them.  The  labour  entailed  in  labelling  all  the 
first-class  things  in  a  field  of  100,000  plants  is  no  light  task 
indeed,  and  every  day  and  every  opportunity  will  be  fully 
utilised  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

The  double  crimson  varieties  had  made  excellent,  .growth  and 
were  wonderfully  floriferous.  The  golden-bronze  varieties 
showed  great  variation,  and  the  plants  were  also-  notable  for 
their  floriferous  character.  Tlie  same  might  be  said  of  the  beds 
of  salmon,  flesh,  scarlet,  and  white  varieties.  Tire  scarlet 
strain  was  characterised  by  splendid  quality.  The  white 
varieties  were  also  a  great  success  from  the  raiser's  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  fine  Camellia-shaped 
flowers.  In  a  word,  we  might  describe  them  as  a.  splendid  lot, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  first- class  flowers.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  this  display  should  make  a  point,  of  travelling  by  rail 
to  Bexley  Heath  before  the'  advent  of  frost  endangers  the 
flowers. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Oncidium  Forbesii. 

One  of  the  handsomest  species  of  this  useful  and  interesting 
genus.  It  is  somewhat  closely  allied  to  O.  crispum,  but  has  a 
larger  and  more  copiously  flowered  panicle  of  differently  col¬ 
oured  flowers.  The  scapes,  which  are  18  in.  to  36  in,  long, 
support  large  flowers  2  in.  to  2^  in,  in  diameter,  the  segments 
of  which  are  all  of  a  bright  chestnut-brown,  colour,  bordered 
with  golden-yellow.  Hence  it  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
“  Gold-laced  Onoid.”  The  margins  of  the  petals  being  crisped 
and  wavy  imparts  to  it  an  additional  charm.  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains. 

,  Vanda  caerulea. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  this  plant  is  held  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  numerous  occasions  it  has  been  described  and 
figured.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  fairly  hardy,  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  8  to  10  deg.  of  frost  during  winter,  and  flowering  in 
a  temperature  of  from  60  to  80  deg.  F.  Its.  popularity  and 

V|  beauty  give  it  high  rank  even  amongst  Orchids.  Khasia  Hills, 
India.. 

Dip  odium  pictum. 

.  Although  this  plant  is  at  present  flowering  for  the1  first  time 
m  cultivation,  yet  its  general  appearance  and  habit  imply  that 
it  may  prove  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  certainly  one  of  hor- 
ticultural  value.  The  stem,  which  is  spirally  arranged  around 
a  block,  is  apparently  of  a,  semi-erect  habit,  clothed  with  closely 
inserted,  leathery,  channelled  leaves  in  two  rows.  Scape,  12  in., 
supporting  nine  flowers  each  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  pile 
yellow,  spotted  crimson,,  the  spots  being  intensified  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  Malayan.  Peninsula- 

Crimim  natans. 

I  ,  Edition  to  being  interesting  because  it  is  the  only  species 

K-.ving  submerged  leaves,  it  is  also  a  highly  decorative  plant. 


It  is  an  aquatic  grown  entirely  under  water.  Its  nearest 
affinity  is  to  C.  pupurescens,  which  is  found  in  the  same  region 
of  Africa,  and  described  as  amphibious.  Apparently  for  its 
successful  culture  it  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  tank  where  the 
water  is  continually  in  motion.  Leave®  strap-shaped,  4  ft.  to 
5  ft-  long,  with  a  much-waved  margin  numerously  produced. 
The  erect  scape;,  rising  above  the  water,  is  about  1  ft.  high,  bear¬ 
ing  on  its  summit  an.  umbel  of  erect  flowers,  having  a,  greenish 
tube  6  in.  long,  and  widely  recurved,  linear-lanceolate1,  pure 
white  segments  and  yellow  anthers. 

Nerine  Fothergilli  major. 

The  bright  glittering  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this 
greenhouse  bulbous  plant  renders  it  veiy  conspicuous  and 
attractive,  especially  so  when,  they  are  so  arranged  with  a 
suitable  ground  work  of,  preferably,  Adiantums,  so  that  their 
leafless  condition  is  unobservable. 

Achimenes  longiflora  macrantha. 

A  large-flowered  form,  which,  as  a  basket  plant,  leaves  little 
more  to.  be  desired.  Its  rounded  stems,  1-|-  ft-  to  2-1  ft.  long,  are 
clothed  with  numerous  patent  hairs  and  dark  green  leaves, 
which,  in  their  axils,  produce  large,  spreading,  violet-blue 
flowers,  having  a  white  blotch  in  the  centre.  Mexico. 
Calceolaria  integri  olia. 

This  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  form  once  in  cultivation 
under  this  namei,  and  now  referred  to  as.  C1.  rugosa,  a,  dwarf 
specie®  12  in-  to  18  in.  high,  having  a.  rusty-coloured  under¬ 
surface  on  its  leaves.  The  plant,  here,  referred  to  is  a  handsome 
object  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  to  2\  ft-  through.  It  has 
an  erect,  freely  branching  habit,  the "  stems,  and  axillary 
blanche®  being  terminated  by  large  clusters  on  long  peduncles, 
small,  fragrant,  rich  yellow  flowers.  As  a  specimen  plant  for 
the  greenhouse  it  is  highly  effective1,  forming  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  to  C.  Burb-idgei.  Chili. 

Abelia  chinensis  (syn.  A.  uniflora). 

A  haggling,  very  free-flowering  bush,  having  a.  graceful 
habit-  Though  only  hardy  in  favoured  districts,  it  is  well 
worthy  the  protection,  of  a  wall,  whereon  it  is  smothered  with 
its  white,  blush-tinted  flowers-  China- 

Clerodendron  trichotomum. 

The  haidiest  species,  forming  a  small  tree  with  a.  spreading 
head.  At  the  present  season  it  is  most  conspicuous,  its  white 
flowers  contrasting  with  the  reddish-brown,  calyces.,  and  further 
enhanced  by  the  large  ample  foliage  which  is  assuming  the.  rich 
reddish  tints  of  autumn.  China  and  Japan. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  kewensis.  fn 

.  Tfcis  variety  (possibly  the  result  of  selection,  as.  in  a,  collec¬ 
tion  many  grades  in  size  of  flowers  are  to  be  seen)  differs  from 
the  type  by  its  larger,  more  abundantly  produced  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  brighter  colour. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Last  year  a  systematic  effort,  was  begun  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  how  long  seed  vitality  was  retained 
under  different  conditions  of  storage  and  climate.  To  this 
end,  boxes;  containing  five  packages  each  were  sent,  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  to.  the  West  Indies,  and  arrangements 
made  to  have  them  stored.  All  possible  variations  of  climate 
were  selected  for  tests,  and  the  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  as  much  uniformity  as  possible.  It  is  now  nearly 
a  year  since  the  seeds1  were  sent  out,  and  instructions  are  issued 
airecting  that  the  first  of  the  five  packages  be  returned  to 
Washington  with  a.  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  stored,  the  temperature  variations  it  was  subjected  to,  and 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  place.  Next  year  the  second 
package  of  seeds  will  be  called  in,  and  so  on  for  the  five  years. 
The  seeds,  after  being  returned,  are  to.  be  carefully  tested  to 
ascertain  how  well  they  withstood  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them. — “American  Gardening.” 
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Some  of  Messrs,  Bunyard’s  Apples. 

Apple  Emperor  Alexander. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  gardeners  that  the  fruits'  of  this 
variety  attain,  a  handsome  size.  This  is  the  case  whether  a 
tree  is  planted  as  a,  standard  in  the  open  or  trained  in  fan  shape 
against  a  wall,  the  latter  for  preference  if  size  is  required. 
Since  the'  custom  of  growing  Apple  trees  in  the  form  of  single 
cordons,  has  become  more  common,  it,  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  fruits  attain  even  a,  finer  size  on  tree®  of  this  form. 
It  may  be  that  when  grown  upon  the  English  Paradise  the 
tendency  to  produce  large  fruit®  becomes  greater. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to1  our  illustration  of  this  variety, 
the  fruits'  attain  splendid  proportions  when  grown  on  a  pyramid 
tree  in  pots.  The  small  tree  carries  nine  very  large  fruit®.  The 
variety  is  of  fine  flavour,  with  a,  soft  and  melting  flesh,  and  for 
that  reason  it  may  be,  and  is,  utilised  either  for  dessert  or 
cooking  purposes.  The  skin  attains  a,  high  colour  under 
favourable  conditions  of  cultivation,  being  more  or  less  heavily 
striped  with  red  or  crimson  on  the  exposed  or  sunny  side.  It, 
Is  indeed  a  fruit  that  rivals  in,  appearance  those  fine  samples 
grown  in  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Our  illustration  was: 
taken,  in  the  Allington  Nurseries'  of  Messrs.  George  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Apple  Allington  Pippin. 

In  this  case  the  fruits  are  naturally  smaller,  and  the  small 
pyrairiidal  tree  which  we  illustrate  carries  nineteen,  of  them. 
It  is  still  relatively  a  new  Apple,  having  been  put,  into  com¬ 
merce  in  1896,  but,  has  already  found  its  way  into  many  garden® 
and  nurseries  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  fruit  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  but  is  larger  and  showier, 
being  much  more  highly  colour  ed  than  that  variety,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  flavour  is  also  richer, 
being  more  decidedly  acidulated,  so  that  when  perfectly  ripe  it 
is  an  excellent  sort  for  dessert,  purpose®.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size  compared  with  such  as  Peas, good’s  Nonsuch,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  is  of  the  largest  size  usually  permitted  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  exhibition  table.  For  these  various  reasons  it 
is  a  handsome  and  choice  fruit,  and  useful  withal,  so 
that  it  is,  certain  to  find  its  way  into  every  collection  that  is  at 
all  representative  of  British  fruits.  It  is  in  season  from 
November  to  February  for  dessert,  purpose®,  and  was  put  into 
commerce  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  in 
, whose  Allington  Nurseries  our  photograph  was  taken. 

A  Dish  of  Choice  Apples. 

One  of  our  illustrations  presents:  'a  collection  of  nine  varieties 
of  Apples  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Maidstone.  They  were  selected  as  good  example®  of 
their  kinds,  but,  unfortunately,  a.  photograph  of  a  collection 
does  not  do  the  individual  varieties  justice.  The  largest  ones 
were  arranged  along  the  back  of  this  collection,  and  the  smaller 
one®  in  front,  the  result  being  that,  the  perspective  shows  them 
to  be  pretty  much  of  the  same  size.  All  were  very  fine  fruits 
of  their  kind,  of  large  size  and  handsomely  coloured,  as  is 
customary  with  the  fruits  grown  by  this  firm. 

Commencing  with  the  back  line  at  the  left-hand  corner,  we 
shall  name  the  several  varieties.  The  first  fruit  on  the  left,  is 
known  under  the  names,  of  Belle  Dubois  and  Gloria,  Mundi, 
which  is  known  to'  be  a  very  large  Apple,  although  not  highly 
coloured.  It  is  indeed  of  a  pale  green,  firm,  acid,  and  heavy, 
so  that  it  is  an  excellent  culinary  Apple,  in  season  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  January. 

Next  to  this  comes  Withington  Fillbasket,  another  kitchen 
Apple  with  a  greenish-yellow  skin,  flushed  on  the  cheek  exposed, 
to  the  sun.  It  attains  very  handsome  size  under  favourable 
conditions,  and  is  in.  season  about  the  same  time  as  the  variety 
above  described. 

Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  is  more  universally  cultivated  than  the 
variety  last  named,  being  a  fruit  of  the  first,  size  and  hand¬ 
somely  coloured.  During  November  and  December  the  fruit  is, 
in  season,  and  may  then  be  utilised  for  either  culinary  or  dessert 
purposes,  as  it,  is1  of  excellent  fl  avour  and  soft,  yet  crisp,  if  eaten 


before  it  is  too  far  advanced.  The  skin  at  maturity  is  pure 
yellow,  more  or  less  ornamented  in  a,  variety  of  ways  with 
bright  crimson,  and  when  grown  for  a  part,  of  the  time  under 
orchard-house  conditions  it  becomes  very  ornamental  indeed. 
For  this  reason  it  has  always  been  a  popular  variety  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes,  and  fruits  of  the  largest  size  are  very  often 
exhibited.  When  grown  as  a  standard  it,  takes  some  years  to 
attain  a  state  of  fertility,  but  when  grown  on  the  Paradise, 
whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  it  becomes  highly 
fertile  even  in  a,  small  state,  and  bears  its  immense  fruits, 
which  are  the  wonder  of  all  visitors  to  the  shows. 

The  variety  shown  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  back  line  is 


Apple  Emperor  Alexander. 


Tibbett’s  Peannain,  a  very  large  conical  and  angular  fruit,  with 
a  greenish  skin,  and  more  or  less  streaked  and  shaded  with 
bronze.  When  grown  to  the  largest  size  it  is  very  handsome., 
and  for  that  reason  is  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes.  It 
comes  into  use  much  about  the  same  time  as  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  and  is  classed  as  a  kitchen  Apple. 

The  fruit  shown  on  the  left  in  the  middle  line  is  Washington, 
a  very  charming  Apple  in  the  matter  of  shape  and  colour, 
being  conical  and  yellow,  streaked  with  red.  The  flesh  is  also 
of  excellent  flavour,  rather  soft  perhaps  if  left  until  too  far 
advanced,  but  while  still  in  good  condition  is  excellently 
flavoured  with  melting  flesh.  It  is  in  season  from  September 
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to  November,  and  may  be  used  for  kitchen  or  dessert  purposes, 
and  is  also  popular  for  exhibitions  on  account  of  its  handsome 
colour.  Little  need  be  said  about  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Itibston  Pippin,  as  it  is  very  old,  well  known  in  fruit  gardens, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  dessert  Apples.  The  sample  here  repre¬ 
sented  was  a.  very  good  one.  The  Apple  on  the  right  in  the 
same  line  is  Striped  Beefing,  a  culinary  Apple  with  a  green 
skin  more  or  less  streaked  with  red,  and  of  the  first  quality  for 
cooking  purposes.  The  tree  usually  bears  well,  and  presents 
a  very  handsome  appearance  when  laden  with  its  large  fruits. 
Usually  the  tree  requires!  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  matter 
of  root'  pruning  in  order  to  repress  its  great  vigour.  Sometimes 
the  fruit  is  utilised  for  dessert  purposes  in  January,  when  it 
bet  c-rnes  tender. 

In  the  front  line  the  Apple  represented  on  the  left,  is  Gasi- 
eoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  otherwise  known  as  Glory  of  England. 
The  fruits  attain  a.  splendid  size  under  favourable  conditions, 
and  also  assume  a  richer  colour  almost  than)  any  other  variety 
grown,  although  under  different  conditions  of  treatment  we 
have  seen  it  considerably  lacking  in  colour.  At  the  same  time 
the  flesh  is  of  agreeable  flavour,  and  for  that  reason  the  variety 
may  be  used  for  dessert  as  well  as  cooking  purposes.  The'  tree 
is  a  strong  grower  and  suitable  for  orchard  cultivation,  but 
is  also  very  prolific  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Its  companion  on 
the  right  is  Allington  Pippin,  which  we  have  already  described. 


Citrons  in  Cornwall. 

In  the  very  interesting  garden  at  Rose  Hill,  Falmouth,  there 
are  a,  great  many  plants,  growing  out  of  doors  which  onei  usually 
sees  about.  London  under  glass  only  ;  and  of  the  many  things!  to 
be  seen,  the  Citrons  growing  against  a  wall  are  possibly  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  There  are  several  plants,  and  they 
have  occupied  their  present  position  for  very  many  years. 
“When  first  planted  they  were  protected  for  a  few  seasons  by 
means  of  a  glass.'  frame  which  ran  along  the  top.  of  a,  wall  ; 
after  a  few  years,  however,  this  glass  was  removed,  and  the 
only  protection  is  a  board  hanging  a  few  inches  ever  the  top 
of  the  wall,  on  which  mats  are  hung  in  the  event  of  a  frosty 
night.  When  seen  in  September  the  plants  were  covered  with 
dark  green,  healthy  foliage  and  immense  green  and  ripe  fruits, 
the  whole  forming  a  unique  feature  even  in  Cornish  gardens; 
for  while  Citrons  and  Lemons  are  tried  out  of  doorsi  in  other 
places,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  Rose  Hill  plants  for 
vigour  and  general  health. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  plants  showed  signs  of  decay  in 
some  of  the  main  branches,  so  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  gardener,  cut 
the  plant  back  severely  ;  in  fact,  almost  to  the  ground.  The 
,  result  was  that  strong  young  shoots  grew  from  the  base,  and 
the  tree  is  now  as  fine  as  any  other.  That  a.  plant  which  was 
evidently  going  wrong  should  start  away  again  with  such 
vigour  gives  a.  good  idea,  of  the  able  way  in  which  these  plants 
are  managed.  "  yy  j) 


Perns  Destroyed  by  the  Ton.— The  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
lor  the  Borough  of  Stepney  presented  a  lengthy  report  to  the 
ublic  Health  Committee  on  the  24tli  ult.  with  regard  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  unsound  food.  In  one  week  alone  144 
Q°n!  s  were  destr°yed  as  unfit  for  human  food.  From 

>  pitalhelds  Market  40  tons  were  taken  away  and  destroyed, 
irom  jam  factories  i  ton,  from  railway  goods  stations  21£  tons. 


ATI  fli  t>1  2  >  A1V/1U  iaawo|y  gDUUb  bLdllUilb  TOllS. 

were  landed  on  the  wharves  were  inspected, 
ana  t>,08/  half-sieves,  weighing  about  85  cons,  were  destroyed. 

0ne  <Ta?e’.  says  the  officer-  he  received  information  that  a 
nvo?/011  amin"  a  *ar"e  quantity  of  Plums  was  nearly  two  days 
nprJ;  0,1  acco1u,nt  of  the  storm,  and  that  rnosl  probably  a  large 
thl  ?  ntafpe  Tild  be  unsound.  The  ship  was  timed  to  arrive  at 
her  A,i  j.  i2 .  Two  insPectors  were  appointed  to  meet 

sorfph  ,  j°  detain  the  whole  cargo  of  Plums  until  they  were 
8  00fih  if61-  then -supervision.  This  was  done,  and  "out  of 

rafit  fM  hamln  food  contamecl  "nsound  rl"ras  «“*<■ 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Kew  Gardeners’  Mutual  Imp rovemExt  Society'. — The  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on  Monday,  the  21st  ult., 
when  the  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  :• — Chairman,  Mr.  Dallimore  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Raffle; 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  D.  MacGregor;  and  assistant  secretary,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

*  *  * 

The  gardeners  of  Invergarry  held  an  assembly  in  the  school¬ 
room,  invergarry,  on  Friday,  25th  ult.,  when  upwards  of  50 
couples  were  present.  After  Mr.  Robt.'  Malcolm  (Advocate, 
Edinburgh)  had  given  a  short  address,  dancing  commenced  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  music  being  supplied  by  Mrs.  Robt.  Malcolm  and 


Apple  Allington  Pippin.  (See  p.  83)8. 


Mrs.  Edward  Malcolm  (pianists)  and  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McKillip  (string  band).  The  dancing  was  kept,  up  until  4.30 
a.m.,  being  enjoyed  by  everyone,  a  plentiful  suppdy  of  tea 
and  refreshments  being  served  throughout  the  evening.  Mr. 
Archie  Coke  (Invergarry  Gardens)  acted  with  tact  as  M.C.  At 
the  close,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  Mr.  Allen  Brodie  (The 
Gardens,  Invergarry)  said  he  hoped  the  assembly  would  become 
an  annual  affair,  this,  the  first,  being  such  a  success.  Manv 
thanks  are  due  to  all  who  kindly  gave  willing  assistance  to  make 
it  so,  to  .G.  Malcolm,  Esq.  (Invergarry)j  for  granting  the  use 
of  the  school,  to  Mrs.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Edward  Malcolm  for 
services  rendered  at  the  piano,  also  McKillip’s  string  band,  to 
Mrs.  Dow  (housekeeper,  Invergarry  House);  and  Miss  McLean 
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(school  teacher)  for  assistance  given  to  the  committee,  and  to 
Misses  Itoss  and  McDonell  for  their  ability  in  serving  the  tea. 
Purveyors,  McKenzie  Bros.,  merchants,  Laggen,  and  J.  Aitchi- 

son  and  Son,  Baken,  Fort  Augustus. 

*  *  * 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  above  on  the  6th  ult.,  in  the  Casino,  Ghent,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society 
of  Ghent,  the  jury  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Cattleya 
aurea,  presented  by  Mme.  L.  de  Hemptinne  ;  to  Cattleya  gas- 
kelliana  alba  caerulea  (with  unanimity  and  the  congratulations 
of  the  jury),  to  Laeliocattleya  hybr.  (L.  pumila  praestans  x 
C.  labiata  Warneri),  and  Cattleya  gaskelliana  alba,  all  pre¬ 
sented  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin  ;  to  Laeliocattleya  bletch- 
leyensis  (L.  tenebrosa  x  C.  Warscewiczii)  (with  unanimity), 
Laelia  jiraestans  pulchra,  Laeliocattleya  eximia  inversa  (L. 
purpurata  x  C.  Warneri),  Lc.  Lady  Wigan,  and  to  Lc.  Aspasia 
(L.  purpurata  x  C.  scliilleriana)  (with  unanimity),  all  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  of  Bruges ;  and  to 
Cattleya  bievrianum  (C.  gaskelliana  x  scliilleriana),  exhibited 
by  M.  F.  de  Bievre,  head  gardener  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Price  of  Plums  at  Aberdeen. — The  short  supply  of  fruit  is 
telling  upon  prices,  and  Plums  that  were  bad  to  sell  at  Id.  per 
lb.  last  year  are  now  selling  readily  at  8d. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  in  Fiflshtre. — The  Aewburgh  fruit  crop  is  turning  out 
rather  poor.  Pears  are  not  coming  forward  with  any  vigour, 
and  good  sorts  are  very  scarce.  With  few  exceptions  the  fruit 
crop  is  indifferent.  Apples  are  selling  at  2d.,  and  best  Plums 
at  9d.  per  lb. 

*  *  * 

Roof  Garden  at  Paris. — There  is  a  roof  garden  at  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club,  Paris,  on  which  shrubs  are  grown  in  the  form  of 
a  hedge  round  two  sides.  At  one  end  is  a  large  bank  of  shrubs, 
while  the  remaining  space  is  utilised  for  promenading  and  for 

tables  and  lightly-built  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

*  *  * 

Poison  and  Pineapples. — The  juice  of  the  green  Pineapple  is 

accredited  in  Java,  the  Philippines,  and  throughout  the  Far 


Some  of  Messrs.  Bunyard’s  Apples.  (See  p.  838.) 


Laeken  (with  unanimity).  Certificates  for  culture  and  flowering 
were  accorded  to  Aerides  sanderiana,  shown  by  M.  F.  Lam- 
beau,  of  Brussels,  and  to  Odontoglossum  cariniferum,  presented 
by  M.  L.  de  Smet-Duvivier.  Honourable  Mention  went  to 
Odontoglossum  harryanum,  staged  by  Mme.  L.  de  Hemptinne. 
The  jury  of  the  second  section  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit 
to  a  lot  of  cut  flowers  of  Begonia  Papilio,  shown  by  M.  E 
Pourbaix,  of  Mons  ;  to  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  (unnamed  seedlings),  presented  by  F.  Burvenich  pere 
(by  acclamation)  ;  to  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
(novelties,  1903)  shown  by  the  same  (by  acclamation,  and  with 
the  congratulations  of  the  jury),  and  to  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  recent  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  shewn  by  the  same 
exhibitor.  Similar  awards  went  to  a  lot  of  summer-flowering 
Carnations,  to  Delphinium  liybridum  Albion,  to  Dahlia  Coller- 
ette  President  Viger,  to  a  seedling  Dahlia,  to  seedling  Pent- 
stemons,  and  to  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  all  shown  by  M.  F. 
Naegels,  de  Wilryck- Antwerp  (with  acclamation,  and  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  jury).  Similar  awards  went  to  hardy 
Nymphaeas  shown  by  M.  le  Comte  J.  de  Hemptinne  (by  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  congratulations  of  the  jury)  ;  to  50  varie¬ 
ties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  presented  by  Louis  Van  Houtte  pere, 
Limited  (by  acclamation,  and  with  the  congratulations  of  the 
jury)  ;  to  Ceanothus  and  to  Rose  Tea  Noisette  x  He  Bourbon, 
both  shown  by  M.  C.  Kerkvoorde  ;  to  Chrysanthemum  Altair, 
shown  by  M.  de  Vriesere-Remens  (with  unanimity)  ;  to  Physi- 
anthus  albens,  staged  by  M.  F.  van  Driessche-Leys ;  and  to 
Corypha  hybr.  copemicsia,  exhibited  by  M.  G.  Wibier.  At  the 
same  meeting  Honourable  Mentions  were  accorded  Streptocarpus 
floribunda,  S.  Romes,  and  Celsia  A  returns,  all  three  staged  by 
M.  F.  van  Driessche 


East  generally  with  being  a  blood-poison  of  a  most  deadly 
nature.  It  is  said  to  be  the  substance  with  which  the  Malays 
poison  their  kreeses  and  daggers. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Northern  Star.-  Messrs.  Horne,  Cliffe,  Rochester, 
have  sold  to  a  speculating  buyer  two  tons  of  Northern  Star 
Potatos  for  £317,  and  the  buyer  has  refused  £400  for  them. 
This  Potato  is  turning  out  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It 
is  a  strong  grower,  an  abundant  grower,  and  free  from  disease. 
It  is  expected  the  Northern  Star  will  make  £400  per  ton  before 
Christmas.  There  were  plenty  of  would-be  buyers,  but  few 
sellers. 

■*■  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  Siiand. — Mr.  William  Shand,  one  of  the  best- 
known  horticulturists  in  the  north  of  England,  died  at  Wood¬ 
lands,  Lancaster,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  in  his  66th  year.  Deceased 
was  a  native  of  Banchory,  Kincardineshire,  and  was  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  late  'Sir  Robert-  Duff,  and  to  Earl  William,  father 
to  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lowther  Castle,  Penrith.  As  a 
landscape  gardener  his  advice  was  much  sought. 

*  *  41- 

Nova  Scotia’s  Apple  Crop. — Reports  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
fruit  belt-  indicate  that  the  Apple  crop  of  Nova  Scotia  this  year 
will  be  the  largest  and  of  the  best  quality  which  that  province 
has  ever  produced.  Gravenstein,  King’s  Ribston,  and  Bishop 
Pippins  are  particularly  good  this  season.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
season’s  crop  is  the  very  large  yield  of  young  trees.  The  weather 
has  been  very  favourable  for  maturing  and  colouring  the  fruit,  . 
and  the  early  varieties  will  be  in  condition  10  days  earlier  than 
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usual.  Prices  are  running  low.  There  will  be  over  500,000 
bushels  for  export. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  at  the  Mansion  House. — There  will  be  a  variation  of 
the  usual  procedure  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  fruit 
by  the  Fruiterers’  Company  to  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  October  8th.  The  gift  is  made  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  custom,  and  symbolises  a  compromise  which  was  effected 
some  centuries  ago  between  a  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Guild  in 
regard  to  a  question  of  toll.  This  year  the  fruit  presented  will 
be  smaller  in  quantity  than  usual,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  is  him¬ 
self  a  large  grower,  and,  consequently,  to  make  such  an  offering 

is  regarded  as  being  a  little  out  of  place. 

*  *  * 

Illustrated  Dessert. — M.  Opoix,  chief  gardener  at  the 
Luxembourg,  is  hoping  against  hope  that  a  week  of  fine,  sunny 
weather  may  precede  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  Sovereigns  in 
Paris,  says  the  “Daily  Mail.”  It  is  his  duty  to  furnish  the 
dessert  for  the  banquet,  ana  in  view  of  this,  says  the  “  Figaro.” 
he  has  covered  a  number  of  Apples  and  Pears  growing  on  the 
trees  with  paper,  in  which  silhouettes  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Queen  Helena,  and  President  Loubet  have  been  cut,  the  task 
of  reproducing  the  portraits  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  being 
left  to  the  sun.  The  atmospheric  conditions,  however,  are  not 
favourable  to  M.  Opoix’s  ingenious  scheme. 

*  *  * 

Presentations  at  Chiswick.  —Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  assistant 
secretary  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  being 
about  to  leave  the  society  for  an  appointment  as  curator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  received  two  pre¬ 
sentations  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  autumn  show  of  British-grown  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  the  chairman,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  just  after  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Council.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Testimonial  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  read  the  illuminated  address,  which  was  as  follows  : 

“  This  address,  together  with  a  cabinet  canteen  of  cutlery  and 
silver  and  a  Queen  Anne  tea  and  coffee  service,  is  presented  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys,  secretary  of  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  warm  appreciation 
of  his  services  to  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  society,  both  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  at  the 
gardens  of  the  society  at  Chiswick.  They  desire  to  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys  upon  his  appointment  as 
curator  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and 
cordially  wish  him  and  his  family  good  health  and  increasing 
prosperity.”  This  testimonial  bore  the  names  of  75  who  had 
contributed  to  the  presentation.  Immediately  after  this  Mr. 
George  Gordon,  on  behalf  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  announced 
that  almost  everyone  had  contributed  to  a  presentation  made  by 
the  Press  in  recognition  of  the  kind  services  and  assistance 
given  by  Mr.  Humphreys  to  the  members  of  the  Press  at  the 
various  exhibitions.  The  presentation  took  the  form  of  a 
valuable  roll-top  desk. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  sho-uld  be  used  for  each  question. 

Senders  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardemrs  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  Lcndon,  E.C. 


Hieracium  aurantiacum  and  its  Names.  (Quo  ) 

The  name  Grim  the  Collier  was  said  to  be  given  it  by  Mrs. 
li.  J.  Ewing  on  account  of  the  black  hairs  on  the  unopened 
flower  heads,  which  give  the  buds  a  sooty  'appearance.  The 
term  is  rather  a  fanciful  one,  however,  and  not  very  well  known. 
The  older  and  a  better-known  name  is  the  Orange  Hawkweed, 
which  alludes  to  the  colour  of  the  florets,  and  is  therefore  easily 
remembered. 

Violets  with  Tubers  on  the  Runners.  (Philomathus.) 

We  have  seen  tubers  on  the  stems  and  runners,  and  sometimes 
the  leaf  stalks,  of  wild  Violets,  similar  to  the  specimens  which 
you  have  sent.  We  examined  your  specimens  microscopically, 


and  wore  well  aware  that  they  could  not  be  producing  seeds  on 
those  places.  We  were  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  a  case 
of  eel  jvorm  or  gall-producing  insects.  On  microscopical  exa¬ 
mination  we  found  that  neither  of  these  cases  would  answer.  It 
is  a  case  of  attack  by  parasitic  fungus.  Every  one  of  those 
tubers  is  literally  full  of  two  kinds  of  spores.  One  kind  con¬ 
sists.  of  one  to  three  celled  teleutospores,  and  also  clusters  of 
uredosporas,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Very 
soon  these  spores  will  be  breaking  through  the  skin  of  the  plant, 
and  making  their  escape  into  the  soil,  to  rest  there  until  next 
spring,  and  then  trouble  you  again  in  the  same  way  when  the 
V  inlets  are  planted  out  in  the  garden.  We  should  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  pick  off  every  tubercle  or  tuber  which  you  can 
find  and  burn  it  at  once,  so  as  to  destroy  the  spores,  resting  and 
otherwise.  Whether  the  plants  are  left  in  the  open  air  in  the 
winter  or  placed  under  glass,  you  should  not  omit  to  carry  out 
th's  operation  at  once.  The  tubers  are  usually  so  conspicuous 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  every  one 
of  them  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  plants.  If  you  wait 
until  the  spores  burst  through  the  skin  of  the  plant  a  great  deal 
of  your  labour  will  be  lost,  owing  to  the  escape  of  spores  to 
continue  the  work  next  year. 

Sandy  Soil  and  Roses.  (J.  Moss.) 

In  order  to  make  sandy  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
Roses  for  exhibition,  and  even  for  cut  flowers,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  out  the  natural  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft., 
and  loosen  up  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  A  less  depth 
than  3  ft.  might  suffice  if  your  object  is  merely  to  get  Roses 
for  cutting,  but  when  carrying  out  the  operation  it  is  just  as  well 
to  do  it  thoroughly,  if  you  can  get  sufficient  quantity  of  soil 
at  a  convenient  price  or  otherwise.  Good  soil  of  3  ft.  in  depth 
would  be  more  durable  and  effective  than  a  lesser  quantity,  but 
you  can  always  add  a  fresh  quantity  every  year  in  the  form 
of  a  top-dressing.  Good  cow  manure  is  also  excellent  for  Roses, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  good  loam  you  can 
always  improve  the  staple  by  this  means.  Seeing  that  your  soil 
is  so  light,  your  object  should  be  to  get  material  of  a  heavier 
nature,  and  that  could  be.  obtained  in  the  form  of  roadside 
dressings,  scourings  of  ditohes,  or  even  from  an  old  pasture,  if 
that  is  at  your  command. 

Phloxes  for  Cuttings.  (G.  H.) 

Cuttings  taken  now  and  inserted  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil 
will  be  rooted  by  spring  and  flower  better  next  year  even  if 
late  than  would  divisions  of  plants,  unless  healthy  young  pieces 
can  be  obtained  from  vigorous  young  stools.  On  all  plants  it 
is  often  possible  to  get  pieces  from  the  circumference  of  the 
root  stock  that  will  make  healthy  young  plants.  In  the'  case  of 
well-selected  cuttings,  however,  you  can  always  rely  upon  them 
to  produce  strong  and  healthy  young  plants,  because  the  roots 
are  entirely  fresh.  If  the  cuttings  had  been  taken  off  some  weeks 
ago  they  would  have  had  time  to  make  good  roots  before  the 
advent  of  winter,  but  you  can  induce  them  to  grow  slowly  even 
during  the  winter  by  placing  the  boxes  containing  them  on 
shelves  near  the  glass  in  the  vinery  at  rest  or  other  houses  from 
which  frost  is  merely  excluded.  In  frames  the  boxes  are  liable 
to  be  frozen  during  winter  in  cold  districts,  and  cuttings  in¬ 
serted  late  are  thereby  delayed  in  the  process  of  rooting.  You 
should  not  attempt  to  force  them  in  any  way  by  applying  a 
strong  heat,  otherwise  the  young  plants  will  not  be  so  sturdy. 

Spanish  Irises.  (J.  Iff.) 

It  is  scarcely  advisable  to  lift  the  bulbs  now,  unless  you  are 
obliged,  owing  to  the  ground  in  which  they  are  planted  being 
required.  Transplanting  should  have  been  done  soon  after 
the  stems  died  down  ;  you  could  then  have  depended  upon  the 
roots  being  at  rest.  You  can  examine  them,  however,  to  see 
if  the  roots  have  made  much  growth.  If  only  short  roots  have 
been  produced,  it  would  be  possible,  by  careful  management,  to 
lift  and  transplant  them  without  doing  the  bulbs  much  injury. 
It  is  quite  a  different  thing  planting  bulbs  obtained  from  the 
seed  shops  at  the  present  time,  as  they  have  been  kept  dry  ?nd 
resting,  so  that  the  question  of  roots  in  active  growth  does  not 
apply  in  that  case. 

Increasing  Loganberries.  (D.  D.  R.) 

Most  brambles  are  easily  rooted  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
or  even  a  little  earlier,  by  pulling  down  the  long  canes'  and 
pegging  the  tips  into  soil  in  the  manner  of  layers.  Many  kinds 
naturally  root  in  this  way  when  their  tips  come  into  contact 
with  the  soil,  so  that  this  American  plant  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  increase  by  means  of  layers.  In  the  spring  time  it  may 
be  advisable  to  examine  them,  to  see  what  progress  the  roots 
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have  made  before  removing  them  from  the  mother  plant.  If 
the  layering  had  been  done  a  month  ago,  the  layers  would  have 
been  quite  established  before  the  advent  of  winter. 

Eryngium  giganteum.  (X.  Shepherd.) 

The  above  plant  is  best  grown  as  a  biennial,  and  though  now 
rather  late  in  the  season,  xhe  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  box  and 
placed  in  a  pit,  where  a  gentle  heat  would  induce  them  to  ge¬ 
minate  before  winter.  If  the  seedlings  come  up,  it  would  he 
well  to  nlace  them  in  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  where 
frost  would  be  excluded,  and  only  something  like  a  greenhouse 
temperature  maintained,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  grow  slowly 
during  winter.  If  placed  out  in  nursery  lines  in  spring,  with 
sufficient  space' between  them  to  allow  of  growth,  some  of  them 
may  flower  next  summer.  On  a  future  occasion,  however,  you 
would  do  well  to  sow  the  seeds  earlier,  say  in  August,  or  as 
soon  as  you  can  obtain  them  ;  they  would  then  have  plenty 
of  time  to  become  well  established  before  winter,  with  a  sturdy 
rosette  of  leaves.  Such  plants  would  be  able  to  grow  away 
rapidly  in  spring,  and  make  strong  flowering  specimens  during 
summer.  Some  of  the  biennial  species  would  require  less  atten¬ 
tion  after  you  get  the  plants  established,  and  might  answer  your 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  varieties  above  named.  I  hose  pro- 
ducing  large  heads  of  bloom  would  include  E.  oliverianum,  mj. 
alpinum,  and  E.  ametliystinum.  The  first  one  is  the  most 
easily  managed  in  all  districts  where  the  summer  proves  hot 
and  dry. 

Dwarf  Pyrethrum  Ulierinosum.  (H.  J.  W.) 

The  dwarf  habit  of  the  plants  you  have  observed  in  cottage 
gardens  is  probably  the  result  of  neglect  or  the  poor  soil  rather 
than  any  special  treatment  that  may  have  been  given  to  the 
plants.  You  might  try  cuttings  late  in  the  spring,  growing 
some  ill  pots  and  planting  out  some,  to  ascertain  how  the  plants 
behave  and  to  determine  under  what  conditions  the  plants  make 
that  growth  most  suitable  for  your  requirements.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  cultivators  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  to  take 
cuttings  in  April,  or  about  that  time,  and  grow  them  on  in 
pots  of  small  or  moderate  size.  By  this  means  they  manage 
to  secure  a  dwarf,  bushy,  and  free-flowering  specimen.  The 
same  thing  is  often  done  with  Chrysanthemums,  and,  properly 
speaking,  the  plant  you  mention  is  also  a  Chrysanthemum. 
Planting  Out  or  Potting  up  Border  Carnations.  (J.  Wilcox.) 

If  your  soil  is  light  and  well  drained,  now  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  out  Carnations  in  the  open.  Dig  and  manure  the  soil, 
and  then  tread  it  very  firmly  before  planting.  Carnations  and 
all  the  Pink  tribe  naturally  grow  upon  rocks  and  walls,  so 
that,  although  they  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  they 
are  liable  to  die  out  in  winter  if  planted  in  rich  soil,  especially 
if  at  all  soft  and  moist.  You  cannot,  then,  make  the  soil  too 
firm  for  this  class  of  plant,  more  especially  when  putting  them 
in  the  open  ground  to  stand  the  winter.  If  your  soil  is  at  all 
heavy,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  tread  it  after  so  much 
moisture,  nor  would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  in  it  until  spring, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  moisture  which  such  a  soil  usually 
holds,  to  the  iniury  of  the  plants.  In  this  case  you  should 
defer  planting  till  spring  if  your  soil  is  at  all  heavy  or  wet. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  Crook)  1,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum  ;  2,  Poly¬ 
podium  longipes  ;  3,  Blechnum  occidentale  (well  grown) ;  4, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  marginatum  var.  ;  5,  Pteris  cretica  cris- 
tata  ;  6,  Asplenium  virescens  ;  7,  Adiantum  cuneatum  aemulum. 
_ (D.  W.)  1,  Sedum  spectabile  ;  2,  Anemone  japonica  hybrida  ; 
3,  Galtonia  candicans  ;  4,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  ;  5,  Salvia  azurea 
grandiflora  ;  6,  Helianthus  debilis. — ("W .  H.)  1,  Swainsonia 
coronillifolia  alba  ;  2,  Solanum  jasminoides  ;  3,  Cotyledon  Pachy- 
phyton  ;  4,  Cleinia  repens  ;  5,  Tagetes  signata  ;  6,  Convolvulus 
mauritanicus ;  7,  Cassia  corymbosa.— (R.  M.)  1,  Senecio 

elegans  ;  2,  Senecio  pulcher  ;  3,  Pelargonium  Radula  ;  4,  Mentha 
Requiem  ;  5,  Mentha  rotundifolia ;  6,  Gaueri  Lindheimeri.- 
(T.  MV.  R.)  1,  Melissa  officinalis  variegata ;  2,  Veronica  vir- 
ginica  japonica. — (J.  W.)  1,  Oncidium  kramerianum  ;  2,  Cy- 
pripedium  chamberlainianum  ;  3,  Cattleya  Loddigesii  ;  4,  Catt- 
leya  Loddigesii ;  5,  Masdevallia  ignea.-— (G.  Harris)  1,  Nepeta. 
Giechoma  variegata ;  2,  Alyssum  maritimum  variegatum  ;  3, 
Sedum  lydium  ;  4,  Sedum  Ewersii  ;  5,  Calamintha  grandiflora. 

_ (H.  Davidson)  1,  Carex  Morrovii  variegata ;  2,  Miscanthus 

sinensis  variegata  (often  named  Eulalia  japonica  variegata)  , 
3,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata. 
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Royal  Horticultural. 

British  Grown  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Chiswick. 

September  29th,  30tli,  and  October  1st. 

The  great  autumn  show  of  British  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
opened  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
on  September  29th,  and  continued  the  following  two  days.  We 
should  say  it  was  the  largest  exhibition  that  has  been  held  in 
Chiswick  for  many  years  past.  The  big  vinery  could  only 
accommodate  a  small  portion  of  the  fruits,  and  yet  we  have 
been  speaking  for  weeks  past  about  the  great  scarcity  of  fruit. 
Several  other  of  the  houses  were  occupied  with  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  several  tents  were  erected.  The  competition  in 
vegetables  was  also  very  keen,  some  collections  numbering  from 
100  to  140  dishes  of  the  first  quality  of  vegetables.  The  opening 
morning  of  the  show  was  cloudy  and  dull,  threatening  rain, 
which  fell  rather  heavily  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  temperature 
was  too  high,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  general  com¬ 
fort.  The  number  of  gardeners  present  was  in  excess  of  any¬ 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  at  Chiswick,  quite  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre)  secured 
the  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
fruit.  He  had  splendid  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Apple  Washington,  Peach  Princess  of 
Wales,  Nectarines  Albert  Victor,  and  Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice  ; 
the  second  award  went  to  the  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  James  Lock),  Oatlands,  Weybridge,  Surrey,  who 
had  splendid  Alnwick  Seedling  Grape,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  Chil- 
worth  Manor,  near  Romsey,  Hants,  had  the  best  collection, 
of  six  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit.  His  three  bunches  of  Mrs. 
Pince  Grape  were  splendid  ;  Muscats  were  also  good,  as  were 
his  Sea  Eagle  and  Walburton  Admirable.  Peaches,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pear,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Apple. 

There  was  only  one  entry  in  the  class  for  six  varieties  of 
Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each,  and  the  premier  award  was 
accorded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre),  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  who  had  huge  bunches  of  Barba- 
rossa,  and  smaller  but  shapely  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Madresfield 
Court,  the  latter  being  the  weakest  in  the  exhibit.  The  others 
were  finely  coloured  and  well  finished* in  most  cases. 

The  leading  award  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  was 
secured  by  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell), 
Chilworth  Manor,  Hants,  whose  bunches  were  shapely  and  well 
finished;  he  was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington  and  Miss 
A.  S.  Ridge  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Lane),  Highfield,  Englefielcl 
Green,  in  this  order. 

J.  "Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  also  took  the  lead  for  three  bunches 
of  Mrs.  Pince  Grape,  showing  splendid  bunches,  both  for  size, 
shapeliness,  and  finish  ;  the  Earl  of  Galloway  (gardener,  Mr. 
James  Day),  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  N.B.,  was  second 
with  good-sized  bunches. 

George  C.  Raphael,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown),  Castle 
Hill,  Englefield  Green,  took  the  lead  for  black  Alicante,  with 
beautifully-finished  bunches  ;  S.  Platt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M. 
Brodie),  Wargrave  Hill,  Twyford,  Berks,  was  a  good  second  ; 
Colonel  Hon.  C.  Harbord  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan),  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  Norfolk,  came  in  third  with  a  good  exhibit. 

J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  Madresfield  Court 
with  long  bunches  and  large  berries,  well  finished  ;  Mrs.  Talbot 
■  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Milner),  Morgan  Park,  Port  Talbot,  was  a 
good  second. 

J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  also  led  the  way  for  any  other  black 
Grape,  showing  Gros  Maroc,  splendid  in  bunch  and  berry ; 
Colonel  G.  B.  Archer  Houblon  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Harrison), 
Hallingbury  Place,  Bishops  Stortford,  was  a  very  good  second 
with  the  same  variety,  and  Colonel  Hon.  C.  Harbord  came  in 
third  with  the  same  variety. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  had  the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
both  bunches  and  berries  being  fine.  The  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Lock),  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge, 


Surrey,  was  a  good  second,  and  Colonel  Hon.  C.  Harbord  came 
in  third  with  the  best  finished  berries,  but  the  bunches  were 
small. 

C.  Bayer,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  had  the  best  of  any  other  white  Grape,  showing 
Ohasselas  Napoleon.  The  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  was 
second  with  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Captain  Clive  (gardener,  Mr. 
Robert  Grindrod),  Whitfield,  Hereford,  took  the  third  place 
with  Golden  Queen. 

Major  Powell  Cotton  secured  the  leading  award  for  30  dishes 
of  hardy  fruit  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air.  He  had  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Strawberries,  Damsons,  and  Figs.  T.  L. 
Boyd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Coleman),  North  Frith,  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  took  the  second  place. 

DIVISION  II. 

.Nurserymen. 

The  premier  honours  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  grown 
entirely  out  of  doors,  on  32  ft.  run  of  6  ft.  tables,  were  accorded 
to  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maid¬ 
stone,  who  had  a  splendid  trophy  of  fruit  in  the  centre  of  their 
table  consisting  of  highly-coloured  varieties  freely  decorated  with 
Smilax  and  Dartmouth  Crabs.  They  had  splendidly-coloured 
baskets  of  Worcester  Pearmain,  Beaumann’s  Reinette,  Ben’s 
Red,  May  Queen,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  James  Grieve, 
Wealthy,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Kent  Filbasket, 
Washington,  Duchess  Favourite,  Belle  Pontoise,  and  various 
others.  They  also  had  splendid  basket®  or  dishes  of  such  Pears 
as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Jean  Van  Geert,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  General  Todtleben,  Princess,  Marguerite  Marrillat, 
Fondante  cle  Geurne,  Durandeau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and 
Winter  Windsor.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  and  Son,  Norwood  Road,  West  Norwood,  who  had  conical 
baskets  of  Apples,  Wealthy,  Wellington,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Warner’s  King,  Bismarck,  Cellini,  Newton  Wonder,  Belle  de 
Pontoise,  Pott’s  Seedling,  and  many  others.  They  were  not  Very 
highly  coloured,  but  the  samples  were  large  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  clean  skinned  and  attractive.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  took  the  third  place  with  splendid  baskets 
of  Apples,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Cellini,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gascoyne’s  ScanJet  Seed¬ 
ling,  Warner’s  King,  Cox’s  Pomona,  etc.  Many  of  these  were 
highly  coloured,  although  some  of  them  were  only  of  medium 
size.  The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Fair  Oak 
Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Monmouth,  who  had  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Crimson  Queening  Lord  Derby, 
and  Ecklinville  Seedling  Apples.  He  had  also  good  specimens 
of  such  Pears  as  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Mme.  Treyve,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Easter  Beurre,  etc.  The 
competition  in  this  class  was  excellent,  and  the  exhibits  showed 
that  there  must  be  a  fair  quantity  of  Apples  in  the  country  in 
order  to  make  a  selection  for  such  fine  exhibits  as  were  put  up. 

In  the  class  for  16  ft.  run  of  6  ft.  tabling  the  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Pewtrees  Brothers,  Tillington  Nurseries,  Hereford,  who 
had  Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  being  in  many  cases  highly 
coloured  ;  Messrs.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  who  had  Apples 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Royal  Jubilee,  Bismarck,  Welthy,  Peas- 
goocl’s  Nonsuch,  etc.  ;  and  J.  B.  Colwill,  Esq.,  High  Street, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Royal  Jubilee,  Bismarck,  Wealthy,  Wor¬ 
cester  Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley,  Washington,  Red  Beitigheimer, 
etc.  As  far  as  we  could  see  during  the  day,  no  awards  were 
placed  on  these  exhibits. 

The  first  prize  for  32  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling  for  orchard  house, 
fruit,  and  trees,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co., 
who  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  as  well  as 
gathered  fruits.  They  had  splendid  and  heavily  laden  trees  of 
Apples,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander.  Hor- 
mead’s  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  Winter  Queening,  Dart¬ 
mouth  Crab,  Beaumann’s  Winter  Reinette,  etc.  Pear  trees  of 
Belle  Julie,  Conseilleur  de  1a.  Coeur,  Belle  Arbres,  and  others 
were  fine.  Lady  Palmerston  and  other  Peaches  were  represented 
by  fine  trees.  Amongst  gathered  fruits  they  had  splendid  baskets 
of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bow  Hill,  Washington,  Withington  Fil¬ 
basket,"  Tibbett’s  Pearmain,  Sandringham,  Warner’s  King, 
Tyler’s  Kernel,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette, ' 
Lady  Henniker,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Byford  Wonder,  and  Golden 
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Noble  Apples.  They  also  had  a  fine  basket  of  Golden  Eagle 
Peach  and  some  finely  coloured  samples  of  the  Countess  Melon. 

DIVISION  III. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

The  premier  honours  for  24  dishes  of  Apples,  16  cooking  and 
8  dessert,  were  taken  by  William  Bythway,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Wilkins),  Warborough,  Llanelly,  with  hue  samples  of  Stone  s, 
Newton  Wonder,  Emperor  Alexander,  Warner’s  King,  Gascoyne  s 
Scarlet,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  others  which  were  really 

splendid.  ,T  „  T 

I  in*  second  award  went  to  Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reig'ate,  who  nad  good  fruits  of 
Stone’s  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lord  Derby, 
Warner’s  King,  etc.  The  third  award  was  secured  by  R.  H.  B. 
Marsham,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Lewis),  East  Sutton 
Park,  Maidstone. 

The  best  18  dishes  of  Apples  were  those  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Crane),  Chevering,  Hunton, 
Maidstone.  She  had  excellent  examples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Lady  Henniker,  Kent  Filbasket,  Emperor  Alexander,  Newton 
Wonder,  The  Queen,  Warner’s  King,  etc.  The  second  prize  was 
taken  by  Thomas  Ridgewell,  Esq.,  Of  sett  Grange,  Essex,  who 
had  some  good  fruits.  The  third  went  to  Major  Powell  Cotton. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hanbury  took  the  leading  award  for  12  dishes  of 
Apples,  including  fine  fruits  of  Kent  Filbasket,  Stirling  Castle, 
Round  Winter  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  etc.  ;  Henry  Par¬ 
tridge,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks),  Castle  Hill, 
Bletchingley,  Surrey,  secured  the  second  award  for  a  tine  ex¬ 
hibit ;  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Duncannon,  C.V.O.,  C.B.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston),  Bessborough,  Piltown,  Ireland,  took 
the  third  award  for  a  very  tine  exhibit  of  Apples,  many  of  which 
were  highly  coloured. 

The  leading  award  for  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  was  secured 
by  Lord  Biddulph  of  Ledbury  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Dawes), 
Ledbury  Park,  Ledbury,  who  had  excellent  samples  of  Peas¬ 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Bismarck,  AVarner’s  King,  etc.  ; 
the  second  award  was  secured  by  William  Bythway,  Esq.,  who 
had  also  a  very  superior  exhibit;  Mrs.  Carl  Jay  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Humphreys),  Blendon  Hall,  Bexley,  Kent,  was  com¬ 
mended.  The  competition  in  this  class  was  good. 

The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  was  secured  by 
Wm.  Bythway,  Esq.,  with  beautiful  samples  of  Worcester  Pear- 
rnain,  Cox’s  Orange,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Egremont, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Allington  Pippin  ;  R.  H.  B.  Marshall,  Esq., 
was  a  good  second. 

Roger  Leigh,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Woodward),  Barham 
Court,  Teston,  Maidstone,  exhibited  the  best  18  dishes  i  f 
dessert  Pears.  He  had  magnificent  examples  of  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Con¬ 
ference,  Le  Brun,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Magnate,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  etc.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bacon),  The  Mote,  Maidstone,  won  the  second  prize  ; 
some  of  his  samples  had  been  grown  under  glass,  and  the  rest 
in  the  open  air,  many  being  fruits  of  handsome  size  ;  MajoB 
Powell  Cotton  took  the  third  award  with  an  excellent  exhibit. 

F.  A.  Sevan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Parr),  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  nine  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears,  and  was  accorded  the  first  place  with  PitmastoH  Duchess, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  etc. 

Alfred  Benson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mancey),  Upper  Gat- 
ton  Park,  Maidstone,  took  the  lead  for  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears,  including  huge  specimens  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  C.  H. 
Garton,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Moore),  Banstead  Wood,  Surrey, 
took  the  second  place  with  a  fine  exhibit. 

J.  B.  Fortesque,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Page),  Drop- 
more,  Maidenhead,  had  the  best  three  dishes  of  Peaches  grown 
in  the  open  air,  showing  Nectarine  Peach,  Dymond,  and  Sea 
Eagle.  One  entry  was  disqualified  in  this  class  because  the 
fruits  had  been  grown  under  glass. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Yert),  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  took  the  lead  for  one  dish 
of  Peaches  grown  out  of  doors,  showing  Sea  Eagle.  J.  "Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.,  took  the  second  place. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three  dishes 
of  Nectarines  grown  out  of  doors,  taking  the  first  prize. 

J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  one  dish  of  Nectarines 
grown  out  of  doors,  showing  Victoria, 

Plums  were  shown  in  fair  quantity,  and  the  lead  for  six  dishes 
(two  dessert  and  four  cooking)  was  taken  by  Major  Powell  Cotton 
(gardener,  Air.  J.  Cornford),  Quex  Park,  Birchington,  Thanet. 


The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Braybrouke  had  the  best  dish 
of  dessert  Plums,  showing  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Airs.  Alexander 
took  the  second  place  with  the  same  variety. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke  also  had  the  best 
dish  of  a  cooking  Plum,  showing  Monarch.  The  second  award 
was  taken  by  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  A.  Carlisle), 
Harlow  Grange,  Biggleswade,  Beds.,  with  the  same  variety. 

J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Alorello  Cherries  in  iruits 
of  fine  size.  The  second  award  went  to  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie 
(gardener,  Air.  S.  Haines),  Coleshill  House,  Highworth. 

DIVISION  IV. 

Special  District  County  Prizes. 

These  classes  were  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  and 
the  prizes  were  given  for  six  dishes  of  Apples  and  six  dishes  of 
Pears,  each  kind  of  fruit  being  awarded  prizes  separately. 

T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Pears  for  the  Kent 
district,  and  was  accorded  the  first  prize.  He  had  splendid 
fruits  of  Beurre  Fouqueray,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Baltet 
Pere. 

The  leading  award  for  Apples  in  the  Kent  district  was  taken 
by  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  AV.  Stowers),  AVhite  Hall, 
Sittingbourne,  who  had  splendid  fruits  of  Bismarck,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  AVameFs  King,  etc.  The  second  award  was  secured 
by  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  the  leading  award  for  six  dishes 
of  Apples  was  taken  by  J.  F.  G.  Bannantyne,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Elicott),  Hal  don  House,  Exeter,  who  had  beautiful  dishes 
of  Loddington,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  etc.  M.  P.  Grace,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  H.  Avery), 
Battle  Abbey,  Battle,  Sussex,  took  the  second  place  with  a  good 
exhibit. 

The  premier  honour  for  Pears  from  the  above  districts  was 
taken  by  J.  K.  D.  AVingfield,  Esq.,  Al.P.  (gardener,  Air.  T. 
Turton),  Sherborne  Castle,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  who  had  splendid 
samples  of  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Duran- 
deau,  etc.  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ashburnbam,  Asliburnham 
Place  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Grigg),  took  the  second  place  with  a 
good  exhibit. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  in  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Aliddlesex  the  leading  award  for 
Apples  was  secured  by  Sir  A.  K.  B.  Osborn,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Eiett),  Chicksands  Priory,  Shefford,  who  had  fine 
fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange,  Warner’s  King,  and  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  A.  AAT.  G.  AA  right,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Air.  AV.  H.  Davies),  Quarry  House,  Xewent,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  who  had  a  very  fine  lot  indeed. 

The  leading  award  for  Pears  in  the  above  districts  was  taken 
by  Airs.  St.  Vincent  Arnes  (gardener,  Air.  W.  H.  Bannister), 
Cote  House,  AVestbury.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  G.  J. 
Gribble,  Esq.,  some  of  whose  fruits  were  of  huge  size,  but  the 
rest  were  unequal. 

VEGETABLES. 

After  what  we  few  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last,  it  cannot  be; 
said  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  up  an  attractive  exhibition 
of  vegetables.  Every  gardener  with  whom  we  spoke  on  the 
subject  admitted  that  no  finer  vegetables  had  ever  been  put 
up  at  Chiswick,  if  anywhere,  in  such  quantity.  The  number 
of  engagements  prevented  us  from  getting  a  full  report  of  these 
but  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  in  detail  in  our  next  issue. 
All  the  more  common  vegetables  were  represented  in  quantity 
and  in  a.  splendid  condition.  The  large  tent  erected  specially 
for  them  was  all  too  small  to  display  the  different  kinds  without 
crowding.  . 

In  the  amateurs’  class,  for  a.  collection  of  vegetables  occupying 
not  more  than  50  square-  feet,  the  leading  award  was  taken  b; 
Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenliam  House 
Elstree,  Herts,  who  managed  in  his  50  square  feet  of  space  t<j 
crowd  in  130  varieties  and  kinds  of  vegetables,  all  in  excellen 
condition.  AVe  should  particularly  make  mention  of  the  Onions 
Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet,  Potato* 
and  Tomatos.  Every  one  of  those  130  dishes  were  worthy  o 
particular  attention.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  R.  AA 
Hudson,  E<ci.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Gibson),  Danesfield 
Marlow,  Berks,  who  had  a  very  superior  exhibit  indeed,  but  ha 
only  90  dishes  of  vegetables,  losing  thereby  19  point?  b 
comparison  with  the  first  prize  exhibit.  He  had  splendid  dishe 
of  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Carrots,  Bravt 
Sprouts,  Tomatos,  Potatos,  Leeks,  Peas,  etc. 
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DIVISION  VI. 

Preserved  Fruits. 

In  the  open  class  for  home  preserved  or  home-  bottled  British- 
grown  fruits  in  a  space  not  occupying  more  than  8  ft.  by  6  ft.,  the 
first  prize  was  secured  by  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  Lady  Warwick 
College,  Steedley,  Warwickshire  (gardener,  Miss  May  Brooke). 
The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  T.  E.  Austen  and  Co.,  St. 
James’s  Works,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

In  the  open  class  for  foreign-grown  and  preserved  or  bottled 
fruits  Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  Willowbtook,  Auburn,  New  York,  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  so  that  although  her  exhibit  was  of  a  highly 
meritorious  character,  the  Gold  Medal  was  withheld,  but  she 
received  the  second  prize  for  her  exhibit  of  Brandy  Peaches, 
Brandy  Pears,  Peach  Chutney,  sliced  Tomatos,  etc. 

For  18  bottles  of  bottled  fruits  shown  by  exhibitors  who  do 
not  sell  their  produce  or  work  for  the  trade  the  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Markham,  Hasland  Hall,  Chesterfield 
(Mrs.  Banks,  care  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Markham).  The  second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 

The  first  prize  for  a  dozen  bottles  of  bottled  fruits  prepared 
and  shown  by  exhibitors  who  do  not  sell  their  produce  nor  work 
in  the  trade  was  secured  by  J.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  Sandling,  near 
Maidstone.  Miss  Alice  N.  Smith,  The  Bungalow,  Southwick, 
Erighton,  secured  the  second  award. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  had  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  pot  fruit  trees,  including  heavily-laden  Vines 
of  Gros  Colman  and  Golden  Queen,  in  all  six  Vines,  all  equally 
laden  with  fruit.  They  also  had  splendid  Pear  trees,  such  as 
Magnate,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle,  and  others;  amongst  Apple  trees  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet, 
Cox’s  Orange,  Bijou,  Belle  Dubois,  etc.  President  Plum  and 
Peaches  were  also  in  good  form.  They  had  a  magnificent  box 
of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apple  in  the  gathered  state,  the  fruits 
being  the  admiration  of  all  the  visitors.  Other  gathered  fruits 
in  splendid  form  were  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre  Superfin,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears.  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Apples  were  also  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  London,  N., 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Nuts  and  Filberts,  Cherries,  etc.  Some  of  their  finest 
varieties  of  Pears  were  Pitmaston  Duchess/Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Durondeau,  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Conseilleur  cle  la  Cour, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  and  Gratioli  of  Jersey. 
Some  of  their  best  Apples  were  Newton  Wonder,  King  of  Tom- 
km’s  County,  Washington,  Warner’s  King,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Allington  Pippin.  Some 
of  their  Peaches  were  also  very  fine,  as  were  the  Figs. 

His  Majesty  the  King  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Mackellar),  the' 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Grapes  from 
the  great  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge.  The  bunches  and  berries 
were  of  large  size  for  a  Vine  that  was  planted  about  the  year 
1778,  and  carrying  about  700  bunches.  He  also  had  nine  Pine¬ 
apples  of  splendid  size,  including  Queen,  and  Smooth  Cayenne  ; 
i  the  fruits  would  range  from  5  lbs.  to  7  ibs.  each. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  No., 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  on  undulating 
mounds.  The  four  mounds  along  the  middle  each  had  an 
Otaheite  Orange  in  the  centre,  and  the  others  had  each  a  Cocos 
weddeliana  for  a  centre.  The  groundwork  consisted  of  moss, 
and  on  this  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  laid  in  heaps  of  varying 
i  form.  They  had  fine  heaps  of  such  Pears  as  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Directeur  Hardy,  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Uvedale’s  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  Durondeau,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and 
Cattilac.  Good  samples  of  Apples  were  Ilollandbury,  Wealthy, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Rib¬ 
ston  Pippin,  Alfriston,  and  Lord  Derby. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Grapes  in  the 
-°ut  state  in  the  same  tent  as  the  bottled  fruits.  The  varieties 
shown  were  Alicante,  Diamond  Jubilee,  Golden  Queen,,  and 
,  Gros  Maroc. 

llr.  V  illiam  Allan,  The  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  had 
a  fine  exhibit  of  his  new  Apple  Norfolk  Beauty,  which  bears  fruits 
of  the  largest  size,  and  is  free  fruiting  most,  years.  Even  during 
the  present  season  it  is  almost  the  only  Apple  that  has  given  him 
half  a  crop.  The  variety  is  admirably  adapted  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses,  and  even  when  baked  whole  the  fruit  stands  up  very  well. 
It  is  In  season  from  October  to  January  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  the  fruit  room,  and  if  kept  in  a  special  fruit  room  it  would  no 


doubt  keep  until  April.  After  it  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  still  in 
season  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  dessert  purposes,  its  rich  and 
peculiar  flavour  suiting  the  taste  of  many  people  admirably. 

Aiessrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  exhibited  a  new 
Grape  named  Alelton  Constable  Seedling  (Shingler),  raised  from 
Gros  Colman  x  Lady  Hastings.  The  berry  is  globular,  very 
firm,  finely  flavoured,  and  is  possessed  of  a  good  bloom.  Mr. 
Shingler,  the  raiser,  said  that  it  was  a  very  fine  market  Grape, 
keeping  much  later  than  Alicante  and  much  finer  flavoured  than 
Gros  Colman.  The  berries  colour  up  splendidly  when  the  Vine 
is  grown  in  a  6- inch  pot.  A  splendid  bunch  of  it  was  shown  in 
the  tent  where  the  preserved  fruits  were  located. 

Air.  George  Cannon,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Ealing,  London,  W., 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  trees  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  and  showing  clean  and  excellent  growth  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  Mr.  Cannon  is  well  known  in  that 
neighbourhood  as  a  grower  of  fruit  trees  in  a  large  nursery  close 
by.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  cultivating  fruit  trees  very 
successfully  on  his  own  account. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Holoorn  Restaurant,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Viscount  Dun- 
cannon.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  so  large,  indeed, 
that  accommodation  could  not  be  provided  for  all  at  the  tables 
in  the  area  of  the  magnificent  King's  Hall,  where  the  function 
was  held,  and  recourse  had  to  be  made  to  the  gallery.  After 
dinner  the  large  company  was  photographed  by  flashlight. 

Letters  of  apology  for  absence  were  read  from  the  Dean  of 
Rochester  and  Air.  Leopold  Rothschild,  both  of  whom  regretted 
the  circumstances  which  prevented  them  attending,  and  wished 
the  gardeners  a  happy  and  pleasant  evening.  The  toast  list  was 
thereafter  proceeded  with. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of  -‘The  King,” 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  said  the  toast  was  one 
which  was  received  with  acclamation  in  every  assembly  of 
Britons.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  late  Prince  Consort  and  her  late 
Aiajesty  Queen  ATictoria  were  very  well  known  to  them  all  for 
the  great  interest  they  manifested  in  horticulture  and  all  per¬ 
taining  to  it.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  King  Edward  VII.  was 
worthily  following  in  that  respect  his  distinguished  parents. 
(Applause.)  They  had  evidence  of  that  fact  in  the  great  garden 
he  had  made  at  Sandringham.  By  all  recent  accounts  he  was 
now  doing  the  same  at  Windsor  Castle.  (Applause.) 

The  toast  was  pledged  with  musical  honours,  as  was  also  that 
of  •'  Her  Aiajesty  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.” 

The  Chairman  gave  “  The  Royal  Horticultural  Sooietv  and  all 
other  Horticultural  Societies.”  At  the  outset  he  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Air.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  saying  :  “  In 
proposing  your  toast,  will  you  add  a  warm  greeting  from  me, 
with  every  expression  of  my  sincere  regret  at  not  being  present, 
and  every  good  wish  for  a  most  pleasant  evening.”  (Applause.) 
Proceeding,  the  Chairman  said  that  in  rising  he  must  first 
express  his  personal  sympathy  with  them  at  the  great  loss  they 
had  sustained  in  not  having  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild  as  their 
chairman  that  evening.  (Applause.)  He  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  many  of  them  had  come  from  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  most  of  them  would  have  liked  to  have  .seen 
Air.  Rothschild,  a  gentleman  of  European  reputation  in  horti¬ 
culture  as  well  as  in  other  tilings.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  he  believed,  was  on  the  eve  of  celebrating  its  centenary. 
(Applause.)  To  mark  this  event  the  council  intended  building 
a  new  Horticultural  Hall  in  St.  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  be'  completed  by  next  year.  It  was 
mainly  through  the  magnificent  liberality  of  Baron  Schroder 
that  it  had  been  possible  to  build  the  hall  at  a  cost  of  nearlv 
£40,000  ;  £16.000,  however,  was  still  wanting,  and  the  council, 
he  was  sure,  would  feel  glad  of  any  assistance  they  might  get. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Another  amateur  gardener  (Sir  Thomas  Hanbury) 
had  presented  the  council  with  a  beautiful  garden  in  Surrey  to 
replace  the  old  and  worn-out  one  at  Chiswick,  so  that  the 
council’s  prospects  were  very  bright  and  very  encouraging.  It 
was  pleasing  to  realise  that,  although  the  affairs  of  the  society 
were  a  few  years  ago  at  a  low  ebb,  they  were  now  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  ever  before.  (Applause.)  This,  he 
was  persuaded,  was  mainly  due  to  the  great  exertions  of  their 
president  and  secretary,  assisted  by  a  large  and  energetic 
council.'  (“Hear,  hear,”  and  applause.)  The  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  had  rendered  great  services  in  the  past,  and  had 
done  an  immense  deal  to  popularise  gardening  in  Britain, 
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and  now,  with  increased  facilities  and  I  he  greater  strength  it 
possessed,  greater  results  would  he  expected  from  it.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  gardens  were,  perhaps, - 
the  monopoly  of  ■  the  few  ;  now  they  were  found  surrounding 
the  homes  of  the  many.  Indeed,  home  would  not  be  home  to 
a  lot  of  people  if  it  were  not  for  the  garden.  (Applause.)  How 
many  thousands,  after  the  turmoil  of  a  busy  day,  could  sit  in 
their  gardens,  almost  away  from  the  world,  and  enjoy  Nature’s 
colours,  amid  sweet-smelling  flowers  of  every  colour  known  to 
art,  the  testimony  of  their  own  industry  and  taste !  (Applause.) 
Horticultural  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  all  doing  a  great  and  useful  work.  In  their  support  of 
every  flower  show  much  good  is  done.  There  was  instruction 
to  all  in  realising  the  results  of  another’s  skill.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  towns  and  villages  to  keep  their  own  gardens,  thereby 
inculcating  habits  of  industry  and  thrift.  (Applause.)  The 
Royal  Caledonian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  founded  no  longer  ago 
than  in  the  year  1828,  intended  holding  an  international  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  September,  1905.  Per¬ 
sonally,  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  colonial  exhibits  would  be  a 
feature.  (“  Hear,  hear,”  and  applause.)  Proceeding  to  address 
a  few  remarks  to  gardeners  themselves,  his  Lordship  said  they 
could  do  much  to  leave  the  world  better  for  their 
being  in  it.  They  could  add  much  to  the  material 
welfare  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Gar¬ 
deners,  he  presumed — and  he  said  this  with  all  re¬ 
spect — sprang  from  the  classes  and  the  industrial  com¬ 
munity.  Many  of  them,  especially  those  of  them  who  were 
middle-aged,  had  not  the  advantage  of  education  which  was  now 
within  the  reach  of  all  children.  (Applause.)  Yet  he  might 
safely  say  that  they  had,  by  devotion  to  duty  and  by  hard  and 
persevering  work,  succeeded  in  raising  the  art  of  gardening  in 
Great  Britain  to  as  high,  if  not  a.  higher  plane,  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear  and  applause.)  In  addition  to  charm¬ 
ing  the  palate  with  luscious  fruit  and  tender  vegetable  in  and 
out  of  season,  gardeners  were  judged  by  their  artistic  methods, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  added  to  one  pleasure  by  providing 
another  in  the  shape  of  bright  and  beautiful  bouquets.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  were  treated  more  as  friends  than  as  servants. 
(Applause.)  Passing  on  to  refer  to  gardening  in  Ireland,  the 
Chairman  said  that  very  much  had  been  done  to  encourage  it, 
but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  (Applause.)  On  his  estate 
nearly  all  the  cottages  had  gardens  attached,  and  while  in  some 
of  the  cottages  the  pig  was  under  the  dresser — (laughter) — with 
his  head  in  the  saucepan — (renewed  laughter) — a  great  many  of 
the  gardens  were  well  arranged  with  pretty,  well-kept  flowers. 
(Applause.)  The  interior  of  the  cottages  had  also  happily  im¬ 
proved,  and,  compared  with  others,  what  a  great  contrast  there 
was  !  They  had  in  his  particular  district  a  place  well  adapted 
for  the  growing  of  fruit.  Apples  did  exceedingly  well,  and  there 
was  often  a  superabundance  of  Plums  which  could  be  grown 
commercially.  They  had  a  warm  climate  and  -a  good  soil,  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  with  care,  attention,  and  education,  fruit 
growing  in  Ireland,  both  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale,  could  be 
made  a  profitable  enterprise.  (Applause. )  There  was  one  thing 
which  was  certainly  against  it  at  present,  and  that  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  a  market.  They  were  unable  to  get  their  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  flowers  into  the  English  market  at  a  reasonable 
hour  in  the  morning.  At  that  point  he  should  like  to  say  a 
word  of  testimony  to  the  efforts  of  his  own  gardener,  who  was 
a  member  of  their  association.  (Hear,  hear  and  applause. )  He 
was  always  ready  to  give  assistance  to  the  people,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  his  own  love  of  his  garden.  The  result  of 
his  work  might  not  be  immediate,  but  it  would  manifest 
itself  in  the  future.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  himself  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  beautiful  garden ;  and  there  were  many 
fine  and  pretty  ones  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  was 
richly  endowed  with  Nature’s  beauty.  But  that  beauty  had  been 
enhanced  by  the  talent  of  the  amateur.  The  gentle  comrade  of 
his  married  life  loved  and  studied  her  garden.  (Applause.)  And 
she  was  much  more  entitled  than  he  was  to  take  the  chair  on  that 
occasion.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  All  lio  could  say — and 
he  said  it  with  great  sincerity — was  that  if  any  one  of  them  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  his  way,  and  if  they  gave  him  a  call  he  would 
be  delighted  to  see  them.  (Applause.)  He  had  said  enough 
to  commend  the  toast  to  them.  Long  might  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  all  the  other  societies  continue  in  their 
paths  of  usefulness  !  Long  might  they  exist  to  encourage  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  make  more  beautiful  the  natural  beau¬ 
ties  of  God’s  earth  !  Long  might  they  live  in  their  desire  to  add 


to  the  pleasures  and  the  welfare  of  every  class  of  the  community 
in  our  beloved  country  !  (Loud  applause.) 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  pledged. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  responded.  He  said  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  they  should  begin  to  forget  the  unfortunate  days- 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
in  1887  the  life  of  the  society  was  in  a  critical  state.  It  was  then 
that  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Baron  Schroder,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr. 
George  Hall,  and  others  came  forward  and  delivered  the  society 
from  the  death  which  was  hanging  over  it.  (Applause.)  Now 
that  they  had  reached  their  hundredth  year  in  safety,  let  them 
forget  the  gloomy  days  that  were  past.  (Applause.)  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  society  since  1887  to  the  present  time  had  been  one 
of  unrecorded  prosperity  and  advance.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  that 
year  they  had  only  770  subscribing  Fellows.  At  the  present 
moment  they  had  almost,  if  they  had  not  more  than  7.000. 
(Applause.)  In  that  year,  1887,  they  had  a  debt  of  £1,200.  At  the 
present  moment  they  had  an  income  from  subscribing  Fellows  of 
£7,000  a  year,  and  they  had  accumulated  funds  from  which  they 
derived  an  income  of  £450  a  year.  What  was  it  that 
had  caused  this  growth  in  the  society?  It  was  simply 
this,  that  in  1887  the  society  abandoned  all  side  shows  and. 
minor  issues,  and  concentrated  all  its  energies  upon  gardening 
pure  and  simple.  (Applause.)  After  referring  to  the  proposed 
new  hall,  and  the  great  want  that-  would  he  provided  for  by 
the  garden  provided  by  Sir  T.  Hanbury,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks  re¬ 
minded  those  present,  that  £15,000  was  still  required  for  the 
former,  and  £5,000  for  the  latter.  (A  Voice  :  “  You’ll  get  it,”  and 
applause.)  Were  there  any  rich  men  in  England,  or  ladies  like 
her  Ladyship  of  Duneannon — (applause). — who,  fond  of  their 
gardens,  rejoicing  in  flowers,  delighted  with  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  would  not.  help  to  raise  the.  paltry  sum  of  £20,000.' 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  It  might  be  asked  why  the  society 
did  not-  use  its  accumulated  funds  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
They  did  not  do  so  for  a  very  good  reason.  When  the  hall  was 
built,  and  the  garden  was  laid  out,  they  would  entail  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  in  maintenance.  (Applause.)  If  they  took 
away  their  invested  money  they  would  be  left  with  increased 
expenditure  and  decreased  income.  (Applause.)  He  appealed 
to  them,  as  reasonable  men,  was  that  'a  business  way  of  pro¬ 
ceeding?  (Applause.)  Rev.  M.  Wilks  concluded  by  appealing 
to  those  present  to  assist  in  raising  the  money,  and  by  thanking 
them  for  their  reception  of  the  toast. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.  (Dublin)  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge  also 
responded. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  proposed  “  Gardening  and  Gardeners. 
Amateur  and  Professional.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
said  that  if  they  found  a  cottage  garden  well  kept,  they  would 
be  certain  to  find  inside  a  happy,  comfortable  home.  (Applause.) 
The  art  of  gardening  was  understood  in  England  as  it  was  not 
understood  on  the  Continent,  and  the  skill  displayed  was  so 
good  as  not  to  be  equalled  in  other  countries.  (Applause.)  Re-, 
ferring  to  the  training  of  women  gardeners,  he  said  they  would 
all,  as  practical  men,  be  glad  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  them,  especially  if  they  did  not  interfere  too  much  with  the 
Apples.  (Loud  laughter.) 

Mr.  T.  Challis,  f Wilton  House,  and  Mr.  .T,  Mclndoe,  Hutton 
Hall,  responded. 

The  other  toasts  were  “  The  Trade  Charities,”  proposed  b$ 
Mr.  Dean,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  for  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Benevolent  Society,  Mr.  H.  B.  May  for  the  Orpliar 
Fund,  and  Mr.  C.  Curtis  for  the  Provident  Society.  The  toas 
of  “  The  Horticultural  Pi'ess  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas 
and  duly  responded  to.  “  The  Horticultural  Trade  ”  was  sub 
mitted  by  Mr.  W.  Crump,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  A.  Wl 
Sutton,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Mr.  G.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  P.  Kay. 

An  excellent  musical  programme  was  sustained  by  profes; 
sional  artistes. 


Peaks  the  Chief  Failure  in  Fruit. — Those  who  visited  ch. 
great  exhibition  of  fruit  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last  will  haw 
observed  that  Pears  were  noticeable  by  their  absence  from  nnxnj 
of  the  exhibits  in  which  they  usually  figure  in  quantity.  Thosj 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  show  held  at  th 
Crystal  Palace  till  this  year  will  remember  that  Pears  were  th: 
prevailing  or  predominant  fruit  on  one  occasion  only.  In  oth; 
years  they  have  usually  held  their  own  in  proportion  to  tliei 
importance.  They  may  be  written  down  as  a  signal  failure  oi 
this  occasion.  They  were  not  entirely  absent,  there  being  som- 
excellent  exhibits  on  a  small  scale,  but  throughout  the  *sho\ 
they  were  exceedingly  scarce. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

few  England  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

'fA  pamphlet  on  our  table  shows  that  the 
itiv  superintendents  of  New  England  have 
mied  an  association  for  their  mutual 
fnefit.  .  The  object  of  the  association  is  for 
ie  acquirement  and  dissemination  of  know- 
d"e,  theoretical  and  practical,  relating  to 
I16  Development  and  maintenance:  of  parks 
)!  lneans  of  social  intercourse  and  friendly 
derchange  of  knowledge  between  its  memi- 
The  association  is.  not  exactly  new, 

'  *  Ie  pamphlet  before  us  shows  the  names 
t  ie  officers  for  1898  to  190-1  inclusive. 
J,e  ist  of  members  shows  that  a  consider- 
)  e  nondjer  of  parks  are  represented  by 
dose  belonging  to  the  association.  We 
ay  state,  however,  that  superintendents, 


assistant  superintendents,  engineers  or 
foresters  of  public  parks,  and  grounds  are 
eligible.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  of  the  parks, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  president  from 
1898  to  1902,  and,  needless  to  say,  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  doings  of  the 
association.  The  association  also  sends  out 
a  monthly  bulletin,  which  circulates  amongst 
thei  members  only.  A  copy  of  this,  namely, 
the  special  “  Street  Tree  Bulletin,”  No.  28, 
March  1st,  1903,  shows  that  they  mean  to 
keep  current  and  useful  matters  well  to  the 
front  for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  This 
bulletin  consists  of  thirty  pages  of  closely 
typed  matter,  which  has  been  written,  by 
various  members  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
number  of  articles  in  this  bulletin  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  subject  is  of  pretty 
wide  interest,  and  that  the  members  are 
fully  in  earnest  in  their  dissemination  of 
knowledge  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Massachusetts. 

— o — 

Machinery  for  Cutting  Water  Weeds. 

The  question  of  keeping  ponds  and  lakes 
clear  of  weeds  is  one  of  growing  importance, 
and  whether  it  is  possible  for  machinery  to 
keep  them  clean  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  number  or  quantity  of  Lilies  and  other 
aquatics  that  are  grown  in  such  pieces  of 
ornamental  water.  If  the  cultivation  of 
ornamental  plants  was  confined  to  the  banks 
a.nd  the  neighbourhood  in  such  ponds,  it 
would  seem  perfectly  possible  to  make  use 
of  machinery  for  keeping  the  water  clear  of 
aquatic  weeds.  A  machine  of  this  nature 
has  recently  been  made  and  tried  by  Messrs:. 
Saunderson  and  Co.,  Limited,  Bedford,  be¬ 
fore  sending  it  out  to  East  Demerara,  where 
it  is  intended  to  clear  the  weed-choked  canals. 
According  to  the  account,  of  the:  trial,  this 
machine,  which  take®  the  form  of  a  small 
steam  launch,  is  able  to  cut  not  only  the 
larger  weeds,  but  even  the  mossy  and  slimy 
growths  of  algae  which  have  been  liable  to 
choke  the  apparatus  hitherto  employed  for 
this  purpose.  The  principle  of  this  machine 
consists  of  two.  Y-shaped  spring  steel  blades 
sawed  or  wavy  on  the  edge,  like  a  Christie 
bread  knife.  These  knives  are  caused  to 
oscillate  sharply  by  a  crank  movement,  and 
the  weeds  are  sa.wn  asunder  as  bread  is  cut 
by  a  wavy  knife.  One  of  the  chief  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  this  machine  is  that  the 
cutters  never  get  clogged  up  with  slimy 
weeds.  The  larger  machine  used  in  the  Ouse 
at  Bedford  would  cut  about  five  acres  per 
hour. 

— o — 

Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  at  Chiswick. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Exhibition  at  Chiswick  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  who  recently  honoured 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  the' 
munificent  gift  of  the  garden  at  Wisley,  put 
in  his- appearance,  and  was  present  at  the 


luncheon.  After  the  luncheon,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  presented 
Sir  Thomas  with  the  Victorian  Medal  of 
Honour  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his 
splendid  gift  to  the  society.  In  his  reply 
Sir  Thomas  expressed  regret  that  Wisley 
should  lie  so  far  from  London,  but  he  hoped 
it  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  society 
for  an  undeterminable  period.  He  thought 
horticulture  should  always  be  combined  with 
a.  thorough  love  of  nature.  On  the  same: 
occasion  Professor  Bateman,  of  Cambridge, 
thought,  the  new  garden  at  Wisley  should 
be  utilised  for  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
scientific  principles  governing  the  industry 
of  horticulture. 

— o— - 

Orchids  and  Symbiosis. 

It  is  now  wrcll  known  to  many  that  Orchids, 
for  their  successful  rearing  from  seeds,  do 
best  when  grown  in  association  with  older 
plants  of  the  same  family.  Before  this  fact 
was  recognised,  thousands  and  probably  mil¬ 
lions  of  seeds  were  annually  lost  by  sowing 
them  on  the  surface  of  pots,  like  the  seeds' 
of  annuals  or  perennials  of  more  common 
kinds.  M.  Bernard  has  recently  laid  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  result 
of  some  of  his  experiments,  by  which  he  de¬ 
monstrates1  that  Orchids  are  unable  to1  live 
unless  certain  microbes  are  present  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the.  roots  of  the  plants.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  the  case  with  seedling  Orchids 
making  a  staid,  in  life.  We  have  seen  large 
numbers  of  them  successfully  raised  from 
seeds  until  the  green,  was  quite  visible  to  the 
naked  eyet,  after  which  they  went  off  rapidly, 
when  merely  grown  on  pans  of  soil.  M. 
Bernard  cultivated  those  microscopic  fungi 
by  themselves  and  also  Orchids  apart  from 
them,  but  the  latter  did  not  thrive  until 
brought  in  contact  with  the  former,  after 
which  the  growth  of  the  plants'  became  quite 
normal.  Possibly,  however,  if  all  cultivators 
would  take  care  to  inoculate  the  soil  in  which 
they  attempt  to  raise  seedlings  with  some  of 
that  taken  from  pots  of  growing  Orchid;, 
success  might  become  perfectly  certain,  even 
with  seedling  Orchids.  Some  of  our  expert 
Orchid  raisers,  however,  succeed  by  slightly 
different  methods,  such  as  by  sowing  the 
seeds  on  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  on  the  top 
of  pots  or  pans. 

—o — 

The  Naming  of  Wild  FI  owerr. 

The  authorities  at  the  Brighton  Museum 
have  adopted  a  plan  that  seems  to  be  of  soane 
■educational  value.  People  are  encouraged 
to  make  collections  cf  fresh  flowers  which 
they  may  find  in  their  rambles  and  bring 
them  to  the  Museum,  where  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  arranges  the  specimens  in  glass  vases 
filled  with  water  as  the  flowers  are  brought 
in,  and  attache®  the  English  and  botanical 
names  to  the  vases.  These  fresh  flowers 
make  beautiful  contrasts  alongside  of  the 
stony  and  otherwise  dead  and  dried  speci¬ 
mens  with  which  the  Museum  is  filled. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers. — -Good  fruits  of  these  cannot  be  cultivated  after 
the  middle  of  October,  unless  suitable  means  are  provided  for 
producing  them,  and  even  then  extreme  care  will  have  toi  be 
exercised  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  all  through  the  dark 
!ays  of  winter.  The  great  secret  in  the  winter  cultivation  of 

cumbers  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  asi  healthy  and  vigorous  a 
cl  edition  as  possible,  and  at  no;  time  overcrop  them.  The  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  light  one,  and  the  glass  at  all  times  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  cleansed  both  inside  and  out.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  heat,  both  top  and  bottom,  mu-st  be  at  command. 
The  soil  used,  both  for  planting  and  surface  dressing,  should 
be  of  a  light,  porous  nature.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is  certain 
to  cause  the  fruits  to  be  bitter,  and  always  use  the  water  at 
the  same  temperature;  as  the  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  The  growths  should  be  slightly  syringed  on  bright 
mornings  about  9  o’clock,  and  the  walls  and  paths  damped 
down  frequently  during  the  day  and  towards  the  evening  with 
farmyard  manure  water.  Watch  minutely  for  any  traces  of 
fungus  or  insect  life,  and  take  means  to  arrest  either  as 
speedily  as  possible,  red  spider  being  one  of  the  most  trouble-- 
some,  especially  when  much  firing  has  to  be  done.  Carefully 
sponge  the  affected  parts  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  extra 
syringing  must  be  indulged  in. 

Mildew  often  causes  much  bother  during  dull  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  the  borders  are  not  properly  drained  and  the 
water  does  not  pass  away  freely.  I  know  of  nothing  better, 
should  it  make  its  appearance,  than  black  sulphur,  which,  if 
plentifully  used,  and  the  house  is  kept  fairly  dry — admitting 
a  little  fresh  air  whenever  the  weather  will  allow — arrests  its 
progress.  Tlirip  and  black  and  green  aphis  are  also  enemies 
to  the  Cucumber,  but  each  of  these  are  speedily  exterminated 
by  using  X  L  All  two  or  three  nights  in.  succession,  and  if  used 
according  to  instructions  noi  harm  will  accrue.  There  isi  no 
doubt  but  what  this  is  a.  true  gardener’s  friend,  far  superseding 
any  other  fumigating  material  I  have  tried.  I  have  never  seien 
the  slightest  damage  done  to  the  most  tender  plants  when  used 
with  caution.  How  different  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  one  was 
never  certain,  what  mischief  would  be  donei  by  using  the  so-¬ 
called  tobacco  paper,  and,  in  addition,  the  houses  retained  the 
obnoxious  fumes  for  many  days ;  whereas  now  scarcely  any 
after-effects  are-  noticeable,  even  the  next  day. 

Onions. —  In  spite  of  the  unusually  wet  and  sunless  summer, 
these  appear  to  be  in  a.  thoroughly  sound  condition,  with  every 
promise  of  keieping  well  where  care  has  been,  taken  in  harvest¬ 
ing  them  ;  this  applies  both  to  the  large  and  smaller  bulbs,  and 
to  assist  them  in  this  take  advantage  of  wet  days  to.  thoroughly 
clean  them,  putting  on  one  side  those  for  immediate  use  which 
show  any  tendency  of  not  being  sound.  Either  rope-  them  up 
or  place  them  in  thin  layers  on  lattice  shelves  in  a  cool  room. 
Onions  should  never  be  bruised,  especially  the  larger  specimens, 
or  these  will  suffer  in,  precisely  the  same  way  as  Apples  and 
similar  fruits. 

Shallots  should  be  stored  in  the  same  kind  of  room  in  thin 
layers  or  shelves. 

The  Compost  and  Frame-yard. —  Immediately  the  frost  puts 
an  end  to  Marrows,  Gourds,  and  other  subjects  growing  on  old 
hot>beds  and  leaf-heaps,  take  the  first  opportunity  of  squaring 
it  up.  The  old  beds  should  be  turned  up  into  good  heaps, 
placing  a  little  soot  or  lime  between  each  layer ;  thisi  will  make 
excellent  material  for  many  subjects  next,  spring.  Last,  season’s 
leave®  should  be  turned  over  to  one  end  of  the  pen  in  which 
they  are  stored  to  hasten  decay  and  for  making  room  to  hold 
this  year’s.  There  is  no.  more  useful  material  than  good  leaf- 
soil  for  the  garden  generally,  and  especially  for  the  vegetable 
quarter ;  consequently  every  particle  should  be  collected  and 
saved. 

Kitchen  Garden  Walks. —  Now  is  a  capital  time  to  give  these 
a  dressing  of  weed-killer,  which  will  ensure  them  being  bright 


and  free  from  weeds  all  through  the  winter.  It  will,  of  course, 
need  to  be  used  with  extreme  care  where  grass  verges  form  the 
edging,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  to  use  it  in  any  case  where  box 
is  employed.  The  men  should  always  be  cautioned  who  are  to 
apply  the  poison  of  the  danger  there  is  to  themselves  and  all 
kinds  of  plant  life  it  may  come  in  contact  with. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cool-growing  Cypripediums. —  This  section  of  the  so-called 
slipper  Orchid  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  certainly 
the  most  useful  of  the  genus.  Considered  from  an  amateur's 
point  of  view,  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  because  many  of 
the  kinds  can  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  would 
be  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  usual  kinds  of  green¬ 
house  plants.  Being  winter-flowering  kinds  still  adds  to  their 
claims  to  cultivation,  while  the  durability  of  the  flowers  after 
they  have  expanded  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  used  either 
for  cut  flowers  or  remaining  on  the  plantsi,  they  last  for  weeks 
in;  perfection.  They  are  easily  procurable  for  a  modest  outlay 
well  within  the  means  of  the  most  humble  cultivator.  An 
even,  normal  temperature  of  50  to-  55  deg.  in  winter  is  amply 
sufficient. 

The  potting  compost  may  consist  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
loiam  and  peat,  with  a*  little  leaf-soil  intermixed ;  sufficient 
rough  sand  to  afford  a!  porous  nature;  of  the  compost  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  plants  when  in  full  growth  during  summer  require 
a  liberal  supply  of  root  moisture.  The  potting  is  best  attended 
to  immediately  after  the  flowers  have  been  removed. 

Selection  of  Varieties. — A  little  discretion  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  of  the  kinds  will  afford  a  succession  of  flower  for  several 
months,  extending  throughout  the  whole  autumn,  winter  and 
spring  seasons.  The  species  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is 
Cypripedium  Charlesworthii.  This  charming  kind,  with  its 
deep  rose-tinted  dorsal  sepal,  comes  into  flower  at  the  end  of 
September  and  through  October.  It  is  a  plant  that  objects 
to  being  disturbed  at  the  roots;  it  will  continue  to  thrive  for 
many  years  after  it.  has  to  all  appearances  become  thoroughly 
pot-bound.  Repotting  always  upsets  it,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  re-establish  after  potting  has  been,  done,  the  flower¬ 
ing  often  being  delayed  thereby  for  a  season,  or  even  two. 

Following  in  close  succession  is  what  is  known  as  the  Mon- 
tanum  section  of  C.  insigne.  Owing  to  the  great  range  of 
variations;  among  the  latter'  importations  of  this  section,  they 
have  been  much  sought  after,  both  by  amateurs  and  by  the 
trade;,  who  grow  them  extensively  for  cut-flower  purposes.  In 
themselves  they  form  an  immense  collection  ;  so-  variable  are 
they  that,  unless,  a,  portion  of  a  divided  plant,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  two  plants  identical  in  their  markings  and 
general  characteristics.  They  form  a,  good  speculation  wher 
purchased  as  imported  plants.  The-  heavily  blotched  and 
spotted  kinds;  are  equal  in  demand  to  the  albino  section,  anc 
they  always  command  sund  prices  that  are  freely  given  foa, 
distinction  and  attractiveness. 

They  are  so  robust  in.  habit  that  many  people  grow  then 
in  cold  frames  during  the  summer  months.  In  addition  tc 
this  section,,  there  is  what  is  known  as  C.  insigne  silhetense 
It  is  the;  typical  kind,  distinct  and  hardier  than  the  former,  anc 
flowers  later. 

Before  these  have  passed  out  of  flower  we  have  C.  villosun 
and  its  near  ally,  C.  Boxallii,  expanding,  although  not  s< 
variable;  as  C.  insigne.  Their  highly  polished  and  distinctive 
characteristics;  are;  always  appreciated.  These1  species  alone 
will  afford  flowers  well  over  the  period  above  given. 

In,  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  lovely  and  variable  C 
leeanum,  the  most  useful  and  best  all-rcund  Cypripedium  u 
cultivation.  The  varied  and  desirable  forms  that  make  up  1  11 
C,  nitens  section,  all  the  hybrids  having  C.  insigne,  C.  villosun. 
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or  C.  Boxalli  as  one  of  its  parents  used  in  their  production,  may¬ 
be  grown  here  with  every:  success ;  also  C.  gerffiinyanuin,  C. 
godseffianum,  and  others  of  the  hirsutissimum  section.  Many 
of  the  hybrids  derived  from  the  influence  of  C.  spicerianum  also 
are  suitable  subjects  for  cultivation  in  this  division.  H.  J. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

The  Fig. — Where  pot-trees  supply  the  first  fruits,  and  only 
top-dressing  given  last  year,  the  trees:  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  pots  and  given  similar  treatment,  as  advocated  for  orchard 
house  trees  in  my  calendar  for  September  26th.  The  Fig 
enjoys  good  turfy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  mortar  rubble,  and 
a  little  bone-meal,  potting  firm  and  allowing  ample  space  for 
■watering.  Maintain  full  ventilation  to  permanent  trees 
planted  out,  affording  water  at  the  root  when  the  border  shows 
the  least  signs  of  dryness. 

Vfinr  ies.  —  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  and 
have  not  given  satisfaction  as  to  finishing  its  crop,  should  re- 
ceive  attention  at  the  root  about  this  date.  It  may  he  that 
the.  border  is  at  fault,  either  the  soil  got  unsuitable  to  the 
roots,  or  that  the  latter  have  gone  beyond  the  drainage  and 
penetrated  into  a  bad  subsoil  there,  which  usually  means 
shanked  Grapes.  In  either  case  drastic  treatment  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  and  means  the  entire  renovation  of  the 
border,  and  where  the  Vines  have  an  inside  and  outside  border 
as  well  the  former  should  be  tackled  first,  leaving  the  outside 
one  for  another  year  at  least.  Commence  at  the  extreme 
width  of  the  root-run,  working  away  all  the  old  soil  with  the 
garden  fork,  carefully  preserving  any  fibrous  roots  until  the 
drainage  is  reached,  continuing  this  operation,  right  up  to.  the 
front  wall,  where  the  Vines  were  planted.  If  concreting  the 
bottom  is  considered  necessary  remove  the  drainage,  returning 
it  again1  after  the  former  has  been  done,  first  making  sure  all 
surplus  wafer  has  an  outlet,  and  that  the  drain  pipeai  are  quite 
clear. 

While  this  work  is  being  carried  out  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
should  have  been  covered  with  mats  or  sacking,  and  kept  con¬ 
stantly  moist  with  the  syringe,  and  in  the  meantime  fresh 
compost  should  have  been  prepared,  fresh-cut  fibrous:  loam 
forming  the  staple  or  major  part. ;  the  other  quarter  may  consist 
of  lumpy  charcoal  or  broken  brick,  lime,  rubble,  or  plaster,  and 
half-inch  bones  thoroughly  blended,  and  not  used  in  a.  wet  state. 
After  the  drainage  has  been  put  right  place  fresh  cut  turves, 
3  in.  or  4  in.  thick,  grass  side  downwards',  all  over  the 
bottom,  and  then  get  the  compost  in,  making  it  quite  firm  as 
the  work  proceeds,  laying  out  at  their  full  length  all  healthy 
roots,  and  keeping  the  same  as:  near  the  surface  as  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  do,  finishing  off  with  6  in.  of  soil  on.  the  top.  Keep, 
the  structure  closed  for  ten  days  or  so\  the  foliage  syringed 
several  times  daily,  and  the  Vinesi  shaded,  if  veiy  bright,  and 
applv  water  at  the  root  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Delay  pruning 
the  Vines  for  a.  couple  of  months,  or  even  more  if  possible,  and 
crop  lightly  next  season.  Naturally  such  Vines  ought  not  to 
be  forced,  but  allowed  to  come  along  gradually. 

The  earliest  forced  Vines:  may  have  the  laterals  shortened 
back  to  within  8  in.  or  9  in.,  where  they  will  be  pruned  in  a 
few  weeks’  time.  Vines  having  fruit  hanging  must  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated  during  bright  days,  and  no  more  fire  heat  employed  than 
is  really  necessary  to  dispel  damp,  rather  prevalent  this 
autumn  with  so  many  wet.  days.  Examine  the  bunches  twice  a 
week  for  any  decaying  berries,  as  they  soon  contaminate  their 
neighbours  if  left.  long.  The  latest  Grapes  should  be  fully  ripet 
by  this,  though  the  berries  will  add  sweetness  for  another  few 
weeks,  especially  Lady  Downes  and  Mrs.  Pince.  Keep  these 
houses  a.s  diy  as  possible.  I  mean  no  unnecessarv  spilling  of 
water,  but  do  not.  let  the  borders  get  any  way  dry,  or  shrivelling 
will  take  place. 

Now  the  wasps  are  gone  the  material  put  up  for  the  exclusion 
of  these  may  be  removed,  and  should  birds:  be  prone  to:  sam¬ 
pling  the  fruit,  nets  must  be  erected  top  and  front  to  keep  them 
at  hay,  the  little  robin  being  a  nuisance  always  in  thb  respect, 

Bicton,  Devonshire,  James  Mayne, 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants, 

Spring  Bedding.  —  Where  preparations  have  to  be  made  for 
a  display  of  bloom  next  spring  it  will  be  advisable  to.  lift  the 
plants  which  have  done  duty  throughout  the  summer  as  early 
as  possible.  The  soil  should  then  be  dug  and  the  beds  made 
ready  to'  receive  the  plants.  These  will  include  such  as  Myosotis, 
Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  Aubretias,  spring  flowering  Phloxes, 
Arabis,  especially  the  double  variety,  A.  albida  plena,  which 
is  very  effective  used  in  this  way,  Primroses:,  etc.  Any  surplus 
plants  which  are  not  required  in  the  beds  can  be  placed  about 
in  the  shrubberies  or  flower-borders,  where  they  have  a  veiy 
pleasing  effect,  Myosotis  especially,  and  if  planted  in  good 
patches  by  the  side  of  water  or  in  a  damp  spot  these  will 
succeed  admirably. 

Digitalis. —  Those  which  were  sewn  in.  a  spare  part  of  the 
garden,  as  before  advised,  should  now  be  ready  to.  plant  out, 
the  sooner  the  better,  so  that  they  become  well  established 
before  winter.  These  succeed  very  well  in  the  shrubberies, 
but  undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  them  is  on  the.  edge  of 
the  woodland,  by  the  side  of  woodland  walks,  etc.,  their  tall, 
stately  spikes  them  being  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
should  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  earth,  planted  firmly,  and 
not  close  together,  so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  develop 
properly.  In  many  districts  these  seed  freely,  and  quickly 
become  naturalised,  and  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  this 
way. 

An  onion  r  fulgens. —  This  and  its  varieties  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  early  flowering  bulbs,  and  to.  obtain  a.  display 
of  bloom  early  next  spring  the  bulbs  should  now  be  planted. 
A  good,  deep-,  sandy  soil  suits:  them  to  perfection  ;  this  should 
be  deeply  dug,  and  the  bulbs  planted  about  4  in.  deep.  A 
succession  of  bloom  can  be  kept  up  by  making  several  plant¬ 
ings  between  now  and  late  autumn,  allowing  a.  few  days  be¬ 
tween  each. 

Montbretias.  -  Where  these  have  finished  flowering  and  the 
foliage  has  turned  yellow  they  may  be  lifted  and  boxed  up  for 
the  winter.  The  leaves  and  stems:  should  be  cut  off  3  in.  or 
4  in.  above  the  bulbs,  and  the  latter  placed  fairly  close  together. 
The  boxes  should  be  well  crocked,  and  a  good  open  soil  used,  a 
sandy  loam  being  preferable  to  any  other.  Stand  on  a  ballast 
or  similar  place,  so  that  they  can  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains 
in  winter,  as  the  soil  should  be  kept  just  moist  and  not  allowed 
to.  become  saddened  with  water.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
better  results  are  obtained  by  taking  the  bulbs  up  every 
autumn  and  treating  in.  this  way  than  if  left  in.  the  ground  all 
the  winter. 

Liliums. —  Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  month  is  a.  good 
time  for  planting  many  Liliums  which  succeed  in  the  open 
borders,  but  it  is  advisable  to  get  them  in  as  early  as  possible, 
as  many  failures  are  attributed  to  planting  too  late  in  the  year. 

Those  which  we  find  succeed  best  among  shrubs  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  are  the  varieties  of  L.  aura.tum,  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens.,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  ca.ndidum,  L.  pcmponium,  L.  cali- 
fornicum,  and  several  of  the  L.  elegans  varieties.  When  plant¬ 
ing  a  good  hole  should  be:  taken  out  if  the  soil  is  unsuitable, 
and  a  mixture  of  leaf-soil,  sand  and  peat  added.  Generally 
speaking,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  three  times  their  own 
depth  in  the  ground,  and  when  once  established  can  be  left 
to  themselves,  as  they  resent  being  disturbed.  Such  a  place 
as  in  the  Rhododendron,  Andromeda  or  Azalea,  beds  is  an.  ideal 
spot  for  many  Liliums,  a.s:  the  soil  suits  them  well,  and  the 
young  growths  are  protected  from  late  spring  frosts. 

English  and  Spanish  Iris  — For  cutting  purposes  these  two 
groups:  are  almost  invaluable,  there  ■  being  a  great  variety  of 
colour,  and  they  succeed  in  the  majority  of!  soils.  The  English 
Irises  are  especially  fine  for  border  decoration,  being  taller 
and  flowering  after  the|  Spanish  varieties,  but  both  should  now 
be  got  in  without  delay.  Although  they  succeed  in  many  soils, 
it  should  be  well  drained  and  porous  if  possible,  as  these  Irises, 
like  Narcissus,  are  not  satisfactory  if  subjected  to  too  much 
wet  in  winter,  so  that,  the  positions  should  be  well  selected 
before  planting.  A.  E-  Thatchek. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

The  Conservatory, —  The  present  time  is  opportune  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  occupants  and  giving  the  interior  a  thorough 
cleansing.  By  so  doing,  numerous  insects  that  are  lurking  in 
the  crevices'  of  the  woodwork  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  glass, 
being  made  clean,  will  admit-  the  full  light  to  the  plants  that 
are  now  to  be  placed  therein  for  making  a  display.  J ust  now 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  blossom,  as  the  majority  of  summer- 
flowering  plants  will  be  past  their  best-,  and  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  autumn-flowering  subjects  will  hardly  be  out. 
Tender  plants  that  were  brought  from  the  warmer  structures 
for  the  summer  months  should  now  be  replaced  in  the  stove, 
and  greenhouse  plants  that  are  coming  into  flower  put  in  the 
conservatory,  and  a-  general  rearrangement  made.  Maintain 
a  buoyant  atmosphere  throughout  the  day  by  admitting  air 
freely  and  applying  a-  little  fire-heat  in  damp  weather.  No 
fire-heat-  should  be  applied  at-  night,  except  when  frosts  are 
imminent.  Watering  should  be  performed  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  .moisture  may  pass  out-  through  the  ventilators, 
and  leave  the  atmosphere  dry  by  shutting-up  time. 

Insect  Pe3ts. —  Every  means  should  be  taken  not  to  carry 
these  into  houses  t-lia-t  have  been  recently  cleansed.  Green  and 
black  fly  will  be  present  upon  many  plants  at  this-  season,  and 
a,  heavy  syringing  with  an  approved  insecticide  must-  be  given 
before  housing.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  house  may  be 
fumigated,  and  this  will  complete  the  destruction  of  the  pests. 
Scale  and  mealy-bug  are  more  difficult  to  extirpate,  but 
where  time  allows  they  may  be  kept  in  check  by  timely  spong- 
ings  and  syringings.  Petroleum,  when  used  with  care,  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  killing  these  pests  and  brightening  the 
foliage.  A  wineglass  to  the  gallon  of  rain-water  will  not  be  too 
much,  provided  it  be  kept  constantly  on  the  move  during  appli¬ 
cation. 

Climbing  Plants. — Thin  out-  all  stove  and  greenhouse 
climbers  that  have  made  rampant  growth,  in  order  that  those 
shoots  from  which  blossom  may  be  expected  next  year  may 
become  well  ripened.  All  secondary  and  spra-y  growth  is 
worthless,  therefore  it  should  be  cut-  clean  out  at  this  season. 
These  include  Bougainvillas,  Allamandas,  Clerodendron-s, 
Cobaeas,  Passifloras,  Clematis,  Fuchsias,  and  the  like. 

Early  Forcing.—  It  is  yet  too  early  to  introduce  large  batches 
of  plants  for  general  forcing,  but  a-  few  strong  plants  of  Azalea 
indica  and  A.  mollis  may  be  placed  into  gentle  warmth  to 
come  on  gradually  for  early  flowering.  The  old  single  Fielder  s 
White  Azalea  is  a.  good  variety  for  early  work,  and  although 
the  individual  blossoms  are  not  so  fine  as  the  newer  double 
white  varieties,  yet  they  are  produced  on  longer  stems.,  and  any 
amount  of  cutting  does,  the  plant  no  injury,  provided  they  are 
strong  and  healthy. 

Other  subjects  that-  may  be  brought  in.  for  gentle  forcing  are 
the  earliest  potted-up  Tulips-,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Staphylea  colchica,  Choisya  ternata,  Deutzias,  Nar¬ 
cissus.,  etc.  Excessive  heat  must  not  be  resorted  to,  or  the 
results  will  be  altogether  disappointing.  An  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  60  deg.  and  humid  atmosphere  will  be  ample. 
Syringe  the  plants,  stages  and  paths  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  to  conserve  the  sun-heat.  Keep 
the  plants,  well  up  to  the  roof-glass  and  admit  abundance  of  air 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  fine  and  mild.  K.  M. 


Wiiitstaisle-on-Sea  Gardeners’  Society.— The  usual  monthly 
meeting,  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Oxford  Street  .Schools. 
The  Canterbury  Gardeners’  Society  wrote  stating  that  it  was 
proposed  to  amalgamate  the  various  societies  in  East  Kent  to 
bring  the  gardeners  of  that  area  more  into  touch  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  subscription  should  be  3d.  per  member,  the  same 
to  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  local  society.  !  he 
secretary  was  instructed  to  reply,  thanking  the  Canterbury 
Society  for  their  offer,  and  stating  that  they  did  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


Roath  Park,  Cardiff. 


The  middle  of  September  is  in  no  season  the  best  time  for 
visiting  gardens,  and  after  a  summer  such  as  the  past  one 
thereare  few  gardens  worth  visiting  now.  Roath  Parx,  Caidifl, 
however,  1  found  to  be  a  pleasing  exception,  although  it,  tuo, 
shows  signs  of  having  had  a  fair  share  of  the  recent  disastrous 
storm.  Cardiff,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  busy  place,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  atmosphere  is  far 
from  pure.  In.  Cardiff,  as  in  London,  the  people  must  have 
breathing  spaces,  and  Roath  Park  provides  a  similai  lung  to 
that  provided  t-o>  London  by  Regent’s  Park.  It  is  a  place  for 
recreation,  a.  place  for  meditation  after  the  rash  of  business,  and 
a  place  for  the  student,  as  the  botanical  collection  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  facility  to  the  study 
of  systematic  botany. 

The  botanical  collection  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  Kew,  as 
the  ground  is  divided  into  beds  cut.  in  the  grass,  and  in  these 
the  <renera  are  arranged  in  their  natural  orders.  Like  all 
thoroughly  up-to-date  gardeners,  Mr.  W.  Pettigrew,  the  able 
Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Cardiff,  does  not 
favour  the  rigid  style  so  popular'  years  ago,  but  is  in  favour  of 
what  one  ma.v  call  a  free-and-easy  style.  Tire  botanical  col¬ 
lection  is  naturally  formal,  but  the  rigid  effect  is  well  broken 
by  the  herbaceous  border  which  hounds  it,  for  in  this  one  may 
find  a  representative  collection  of  the  most  popular  of  autumn 
flowers,  Asters  and  Dahlias  being  conspicuous  featuies  in  the 
shrubberies  and  other  sheltered  spots.  There  is  still  a  good 
display  of  Liliums,  and  in  several  places  one  cannot  help  stop¬ 
ping  to  admire  the  beautiful  clumps  of  Colohicum  autumnale. 
On  the  rockery  I  noted  Frankenia.  laevis,  a  native  plant  very 
seldom  met  with,  I  believe.  .  .. 

Near  by  this  is  a  beautiful  carpet  of  Polygonum  vaccmu- 
foliurn.  What,  a  pity  this  plant  is  not  more  generally  grown, 
for  at  this  season  the  rockery  is  usually  lacking  in  interest, 
and  a  touch  of  colour  such  as  is  given  by  this  plant  when  in 
full  flower  is.  always  appreciated.  Clerodendron  tricolorum, 
has  just  commenced  to  exhibit  its  gorgeous  autumn  tints— 
tints,  I  believe,  equalled  by  no  other  tree  grown  in  our  gardens. 
It  tlirives  well  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  no*  pleasure 
ground  should  be  without,  it.  Erica  vagans,  the  Cornish  Heath, 
seems  quite  at  home  in  Roath  Park.  What  a  pity  this  cannot, 
be  said  of  it  in  every  garden,,  for  it  is  indeed  a  plant  worthy 
of  attention.  In,  one  of  the  borders  I  noted  a  fine  specimen 
of  that  peculiar  Bramble,  Rubus  australis,  which,  Mr.  Pettigrew 
informed  me,  had  been  growing  in  its.  present  position  for 
many  years. 

Those  who  have  not,  got  Gladiolus  Baron  Joseph  Hulot  m 
their  collection  should  not  delay  in,  procuring  it,  as  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  qf  its  class.  The  colour  is  a  deep  violet  purple, 
and  the  form  is  of  the  best.  Near  by  the  last-mentioned 
plant,  is  a  fine  clump  of  Kniphofia  Sandersii,  one  of  the  fine  t 
forms,  in.  this,  gorgeous  family.  Cea-nothus  Gloire  de  "V  ersadlet 
was  still  in  bloom  in  the  shrubberies,  and  gave  a  pleasing  touch 
of  blue  amongst  the.  autumn  tints  of  the  surroundings.  In  the 
beds  round  the  band  stand  I  was  specially  pleased  to  see  hew 
Callistephusi  hortensis  lias  been  favoured.  There  are  severe 
beds  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  rough  weather  they  are  making 
as  good  a  display  as  one  could  wish  for.  Why  is  it  not  more 
generally  grown?  The  old-fashioned  China  Aster  still  hold; 
its  own  in  many  gardens,  but,  the  single,  form  will  undoubtedly 
replace  it  when  it  is  fully  appreciated.  After  a  pleasant  after 
norm  I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  one  of  the  most  -Denial  o 
all  the  old  Kewites,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  frivol i tie. 
of  the  town.  F.  J.  C. 


Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  exhibitin' 
of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  -Sheffield,  oi 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  13th  and  14th  next.  rh< 
secretaryship  till  the  end  of  the  year  at  least,  is  held  by  ’  ' 
M.  IT.  Winford,  96,  Grsenhow  Street,  Sheffield,  in  place  of  tii. 
Into  Mr.  W.  Houslev. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Iris  aurea. 

The  flowers  of  this  splendid  Iris  are  of  a  bright  or  golden- 
yellow,  produced  two  or  three  from  a.  spathe,  and  2^  in.  or 
3  in.  long.  The  falls  have.  an  oblong  blade  about  1  in.  broad, 
and  as  long  asi  the  claw.  The  standards  are  shorter,  lessi  than 
l  in.  broad,  while  the  arms  of  the  style  are  1^  in.  to  1 1  in. 
long.  The  species  belongs  to  the  sub-gen.usi  Apogon,  or  beard¬ 
less  Irises',  and  has.  a  short,  thick  oblique  rhizome.  The  sword¬ 
shaped  leaves  are  2  ft.  long  or  more,  while  the  stems  are  3  ft. 
to  3 ./  ft.,  and  bear  several  small  leaves.  It  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  the  botanist  Royle,  from  the  Western  Himalayas, 
and  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  about  the  end  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  this 
country  from  Germany,  where  it  must  have  erroneously  been 
considered  to  be  native.  It  reached  this  country 
in  1826,  was  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Register,” 
t.  59,  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

It  is  a  splendid  Iris,  for  cultivation  in  the  open 
border,  where  it  will  succeed  admirably,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  rich  and  fairly  moist.  For  this 
latter  re ’.son  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation 
on  the  banks  of  ponds,  lakes  and  streams,  where 
it  may  be  utilised  to.  excellent  advantage  a.s  a 
water-side  plant  to  beautify  the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  take  off  the  bare  appearance  which  is  all 
too.  frequent  in  the  case  of  ornamental  water. 

Our  illustration  shows,  some  grasses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  intended  to  indicate  its  suita¬ 
bility  for  the  water  garden  in  company  with 
those  and  other  tall-growing  subjects.  The 
photograph  ‘represents  this  Iris  as  grown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


Saxifraga  coclilearis. 


The  leaves  of  this  crustaceous  Saxifraga  are 
spathulate,  leathery,  1  in.  long,  mere  or  less 
according  to  the  vigour  with  which  the  plants 
are  grown.  They  are  arranged  in  small  tufts  or 
rosettes,  and  these  in  course  of  time  form  dense 
patches  of  varying  outline,  according  to’  the 
nature  of  the.  ground  they  occupy  and  the  free¬ 
dom  they  have  to  extend  laterally.  Where 
planted  on  rockwork  amongst  stones  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  patches  will  be  determined  by  the 
presence  of  the  stones,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  taken  in  the  rockery  at  Kew 
last  June. 

The  flower-stems  are  very  slender,  about.  6  in. 
to  10  in.  long,  according  to  their  vigour,  and 
form  a  branching  or  pa.nicled  cyme  of  relatively 
large  white  flowers.  The  form  of  these  flowers 
shows  that  the  plant  is  fairly  closely  allied  to 
8.  lingulata,  under-  which  it  was  at  one  time 
included,  but  is  now  regarded  as  a  true  species. 

In  any  case,  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest,  as  well  a.s 
free  flowering,  of  the  crustaceous  Saxifragas.  It.  is  perfectly 
at  home  on  the  rockery,  and  no  collection,  of  any  pretensions 
should  be  without,  this  beautiful  species.  It.  is  a  native  of  the 
maritime  Alps  of  South  Europe,  and  was  introduced  in.  1883. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  specie®  named  S.  coehlearis  minor, 
which  is  not  merely  a  starved  form,  but  makes  little  rosettes 
approaching  those  of  S.  valdensis  in  their  diminutiveness.  The 
rosettes  of  the  type  may  be  very  small  if  densely  crowded  and 
starved,  but.  their  time  nature  can,  very  quickly  be  determined 
by  planting  a  few  rosettes  with  plenty  of  room. 


A  Unique  Garden  Vase. 


Carpet  bedding  in  its  time  has  assumed  various  strange 
forms,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  the  form 


shown  in  the  accompaiying  illustration  of  a  structure  elevated 
in  the  form  of  a  vase,  and  planted  with  the  usual  carpet  bedding 
plants,  arranged  so.  as  to  give  a  pictorial  illustration  of  an 
animal.  The  base  of  the  vase  is  a  circular  bed  elevated  in 
convex  form,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  a  structure  representing 
an  ornamental  vase  has  been  built  up  to  the  height  of  9  ft. 
A  framework  of  iron,  was  surrounded  by  a  network  of  wire,  and 
in  this,  were  placed  two.  cartloads  of  soil.  The  design  formed 
upon  one  side'  of  this  represents  the  Belgian  Lion,  and  4,000 
of  the  usual  carpet  bedding  plants  were  employed  in  canying 
out  the  device. 

The  gardener  who  made  this  unique  design  was  brought  over 
from  Belgium  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  work,  as  he  had  been  at  one  time  employed  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.  This  peculiar  and  unique  form  of  carpet 
bedding  was  laid  out  in  the  villa,  garden  at  Almcndbury,  Eltham 


Iris  aurea  :  flowers  golden  yellow. 


Road,  Lee.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr..  Thankfull 
Sturdee,  16,  Bolden  Street.,  St.  John’s,  Kent. 

Lilium  rubel.um. 

The  nearest  affinity  of  this  beautiful  and  dwarf  Lily  is  with 
L.  japonic-urn,  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  miniature  form. 
The  broad,  rather  thinly  scattered  five'-nerved  leaves  and  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  evidently  show  a  relationship  with  L.  japonicum, 
best  known  in  gardens,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of  L.  Krameri. 
The  flowers  are  produced  two- or  three  together,  perhaps  more, 
upon  strong-growing  plants,  on  stems  varying  from  9  in.  to 
15  in.  high.  When  grown  in  a.  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  it 
would  come  into  bloom  in  May,  but  out  of  doors  June  is  the 
more  usual  time  for  its  flowering. 

It  should  be  planted  in  rather  light,  well-drained  soil,  con¬ 
sisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  A  little  peat  would 
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answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  leaf-mould,  but  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  friable  and  porous,  no  extra  or  additional  soil  will  be 
necessary.  It.  likes  a  little  shade,  but  when  well  exposed  to 
light-  the  warm,  rosy-pink  flowers  become  brighter  in  colour. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  because  amongst  the  earliest)  of 
the  true  Lilies  to  flower  in  the  open  air,  thereby  extending 
the  sea-son  for  this  beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  class  of 
plants.  _ 

The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

This1,  the  largest-flowered  of  all  Odontoglots,  flourishes  in.  its 
native  habitat,  where  the  range  of  temperature  is:  from  60  to 
70  deg.  F.,  and  where  it-  is  secure  from  moisture  and  constant 
shade  ;  consequently,  under  cultivation,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  if  it  is  accorded  a  position  in.  the  driest  and  coolest 
end  of  the  Cattley-a-  house  during  winter.  Its  pseudo-bulbs, 
3  in.  to1  4  in,,  long,  are  distinguished  by  their  pea-green,  colour. 
ri  he  erect  scapes,  longer  than  the  leaves,  bear  four  to>  seven 
flowers,  each  5.  in.  to  6  in  across,  the  sepals  being  bright 


flowers,  7  in.  to  10  in.  long,  are  handsome  and  conspicuous. 
In  Jamaica,  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  flowers  are  said  to  be 
pale  flesh-coloured ;  hence  it  is  called  “  The  Peach-blossom 
Trumpet  Flower.” 

Solanum  pensile. 

The  abundance  of  its  flowers,  combined  with  their  distinct 
violet-blue  colour,  renders  this:  plant  veiy  attractive.  It  is  a 
fast-growing  species,  thriving  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
where  its  long  stem  gives  off  numerous  slender  drooping 
branches,  terminated  by  a  large  panicle  of  violet-blue  flowers, 
having  white  eyes.  This  species  was  introduced  into  Kew  in 
1887.  Its  closest  affinity  is  with  S.  Dulcamara,  differing  from 
it  chiefly  by  its  panicled,  terminal  inflorescence,  float  of  Dul¬ 
camara  being  axillary  and  cymose.  Brazil. 

Eranthemmn  Andersoni; 

The  long,  erect  spikes  or  sometimes  panicles  of  this  jdant 
render  it  a  highly  decorative  pot.  plant,  especially  in  a  small 
state.  Although  its  flowers,  individually,  are  not  veiy  large, 
yet  their  numbers,  combined  with  their  attractive  colour,  fully 
compensate.  The  upper  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  flower  are  pure 
white,  whilst  the  lower  segments,  profusely  spotted  with 
crimson-lake,  are  bordered  with  white.  India. 


Saxifraga  cochlear. is  :  Flowers  white.  (See  p.  847.) 


yellow,  barred  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  the  petals,  which 
are  as  broad  again  as  the-  sepals,  have  the  basal  half  cinnamon- 
brown,,  bordered  with  yellow,  the  distal  lia-lf  being  a  brighter 
yellow.  Lip  orbicular,  pale  yellow.  Guatemala. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  moreliana. 

Flowers  larger  than  the  type  and  of  a-  veiy  distinct  colour, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  plum-purple,  and  the  lip  bright 
rosy- purple,  with  deeper-coloured  reticulate  veins-.  This  form 
portrays  one  of  the  most  remarkable/  deviations  in  colour  from 
the  type  to  be  found  amongst  Orchidsi.  It  has  been  described 
in  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t,  4425,  as  var.  purpureo-violacea. 

Solandra  grandiflora. 

A  robust  climbing  plant  suitable  for  growing  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  where  it-  speedily  covers:  an  expanse  of  roof. 
To  ensure  its-  flowering  freely,  it  is  advisable  to  withhold  water 
from  it-  for  a  time  when  it  has  made  sufficient-  growth.  Its 
leaves  are  ornamental,  being  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  leathery,  and 
shining,  whilst  its  fragrant,  trumpet-shaped,  greenish-white 


Acacia  linearis. 

An,  erect,  pyramidal  plant,  with  slender  numerous  branchefj 
and  linear  leaves.  It  is  exceptionally  floriferous,  bearing  ii 
succession  over  a  long  period  oblong  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers,  which,  owing  to  the  light,  graceful  habit  of  the  plant 
arc  of  vast  utility  as  cut  flowers.  Australia. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  laevigatus. 

A  dwarf,  densely-branched  form,  about  18  in.  high,  produc 
ing  superabundant  heads  of  rosy-pink  flowers.  Grown,  singly 
in  5-in.  pots,  it  forms-  a,  desirable  adjunct  to  conservatory  de; 
coration,  whilst  it  is  also  eminently  suited  for  massing  in  smal 
beds.  North  America. 

Heliantlms  decapetalus. 

A  large  leafy  plant,  fully  7  ft.  high,  suitable  for  the  rear  o 
herbaceous  borders,  or  for  brightening  the  general  aspect  o 
shrubberies.  Its  greatest  recommendation,  however,  is  it 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  soft  lemon  colour  and  medium  size,  thu 
being  very  serviceable  as  cut  flowers.  North  America. 
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READERS’  COMPETITION. 


For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  851.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Violets  for  Winter. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  lifting  and  planting  this  lovely 
and  much  appreciated  winter-flowering  plant  into  cold  frames, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give,  by  the  Editor’s  permission,  a  few 
useful  and  timely  hints  on  management  and  way  to  carry  out 
the  work  satisfactorily.  The  first  item  to  be  considered  is  the 
position  of  the  frames.  These  should  face  due  south,  so  as  to 
command  every  available  ray  of  sunshine  during  the  cold  days 
of  winter. 

Soil  will  need  the  next  consideration.  This  should  consist 
of  good  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  good  sharp  sand  mixed  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  taken  to  the  frames  as  required.  Everything  being 
now  in  readiness,  preparation  of  the  plants  is  the  next  important 
subject.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball,  using  a 
garden  fork  for  the  operation  ;  then  carefully  remove  all  run¬ 
ners  by  breaking  or  pulling  them  clean  away  from  the  parent 
plant.  This  operation  will  need  very  careful  handling ;  if  a 
knife  is  used  in  merely  cutting  the  offending  runners  back,  more 
harm  will  result  than  good,  as  this  method  only  produces  and 
increases  the  number  of  runners.  They  must  be  taken  out 
clean  from  the  base  with  a  heel  and  taken  to  the  rubbish 
heap. 

The  plants  should  now  be  taken  carefully  to  their  winter 
quarters,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  ball  of  the  plant,  which 
should  now  be  stood  in  n  row  along  the  back  of  the  frames.  =o 
as  to  allow 'the  tops  of  the  foliage  being  about  9  in.  from  the 
roof  glass.  After  the  first  row  is  placed  in  position,  soil,  which 
should  be  in  readiness,  must  be  made  up  to  them,  taking  great 
care  not  to  bury  the  crowns,  or  damp  and  mildew  will  be  the 
consequence,  and  cause  disappointment  to  the  cultivator.  The 
crowns  should  stand  just  nicely  above  the  soil  level.  After  the 
first  row  is  completed,  and  soil  made  up  to  the  plants,  place 
row  number  two  in  position,  and  so  on  till  the  work  is  finished. 

The  whole  should  now  have  a  good  watering,  and  lights  left 
off  till  the  weather  becomes  unsafe,  which  the  grower  will 
determine  for  himself.  Great  care  will  now  be  needed  in  airing 
and  watering  ;  air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Weather  permitting,  lights  should  be  lifted  off.  It 
is  essential  to  exclude  frost.  Violets  mav  be  successfully 
grown  in  pots  and  boxes,  placing  these  on  shelves  of  fruit  houses 
whi'ch  are  resting.  Violets  can  then  be  fathered  for  button¬ 
holes.  etc.,  when  weather  will  not  admit  the  frames  being 
opened. 

Bv  the  Editor’s  permission,  I  will  endeavour  in  due  seasonl 
to  give  cultural  instructions,  from  the  cutting  onwards. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens.  Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 

Suitable  Plants  for  Table  Decoration. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  entered  a  competition  at  a  large  show 
for  six  table  plants.  His  plants  were  all  first-class,  and  he 
seemed  certain  of  gaining  the  first  prize,  when,  lo  and  behold, 
the  judges  disqualified  his  exhibit  because  he  had  included  a 
Fem — a  pretty,  well-balanced  plant  of  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata 
in  the  regulation  5-in.  pot.  After  that  one  feels  inclined  to 
ask  the  question,  “What  is  a  table  plant?”  Well,  I  maintain 
that  a  table  plant  is  a  well-balanced  plant  in  a  pot  of  5  in.  or 
less  in  diameter,  whether  a  foliage  or  flowering  plant  or  Fern. 
Many  ladies  prefer  bowls  of  flowers  all  the  summer  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants  through  the  winter. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  stereotyped  half-dozen  table 
plants  of  our  shows,  which  invariably  include  an  Aralia 
Veitchii,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  two  Crotons,  and  generally  two 
Dracaenas  ;  they,  however,  are  hard  to  beat  as  foliage  plants. 
The  first  named  is  a  light  and  graceful  plant ;  the  second,  with 
green  and  white  foliage,  is  an  ideal  table  plant.  Some  of  the 
Dracaenas  are  very  useful,  such  as  Miss  Glenrlinning,  Mr. 
Freake,  Salmonea,  Aurantiaca,  and  Goldiana,  which  make  nice, 
well-balanced  plants.  The  Croton,  when  well  grown  to  bring 
out  the  exquisite  colouring,  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  table 
plant,  the  variety  is  so  great  and  the  colouring  so  rich  and  tell¬ 
ing.  Among  the  best,  with  narrow,  graceful  leaves,  ma.v  be 
mentioned  Golden  Ring  fa  superb  variety),  Golden  Gem,  War- 
renii,  Picturata.  Aigburth  Gem,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Dorman, 
Mrs.  McLeod,  Weismanii,  and  Hawkerii. 

A  splendid  table  plant  's  Panax  Victoriae,  with  green  and 
white  leaves,  making  a  light  and  elegant  plant.  Panax  plumosa 
is  a  green  variety,  and  makes  a  well-balanced  plant.  Evodia 


elegans  is  another  neat  green-leaved  plant ;  Asparagus  plumc- 
sus  nanus,  Chirita  asparagoides,  Maranta  major,  Maranta  lutea. 
and  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus  are  a  few  more  suitable 
subjects -from  the  stove.  Many  of  the  Palms  are  useful  in  their 
early  stage,  the  best  being  Cocos  weideliana  and  plumosa, 
Kentia  belmoreana  and  forsteriana,  and  some  of  the  Caryotas, 
especially  sobolifera. 

Some  of  the  berry-bearing  plants  are  very  effective.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  Ardisia  crenulata,  a  scarlet-berried  plant  which 
retains  its  berries  all  the  year  round  ;  Solanum  crispum,  a  well- 
known  plant,  and  Calicarpa  purpurea,  with  long  slender 
branches  laden  with  small  purple  berries  in  mid-winter.  Among 
the  hardier  green-leaved  plants  that  do  well  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  may  be  mentioned  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Auracaria  excelsa, 
Dracaena  congesta,  D.  haageana,  D.  rubra,  D.  Australis,  Carex 
japonica  variegata,  Eulalia  japonica,  Grevillea  robusta,  and 
Abutilon  Sawitzii,  all  making  nice,  evenly-balanced  plants. 
One  objection  to  Ferns  in,  say,  5-in.  pots  is  that  they  are  usually 
too  dense  for  table  work,  though,  of  course,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  the  varieties  of  the  Pteris  cretica,  Pteris  tr-emula, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  c.  grandiceps,  and  A.  c.  gracillimuin 
make  good  shapely  plants,  and  would  look  well  on  a  lai-ge  table. 

Where  flowering  plants  are  wanted  during  the  winter  months 
for  table  work  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  winter  flower¬ 
ing  Begonias,  which  can  be  flowered  in  almost  any  size  of  pot. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  white  variety,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Corallina,  and  Ideala,  Acalypha  liispida,  Gardenia 
radicans,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  Poinsettia  pulcherima,  with 
its  bright  scarlet  bracts,  Ericas  in  variety,  Aphelandra  auran¬ 
tiaca,  Roezlii,  with  a  flower  spike  much  resembling  a  miniature 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  Clerodendron  fallax,  and 
nutans,  the  white  variety,  and  Cattleya  bowringiana. 

For  low-growing  plants,  for  use  in  saucers,  which  are  often 
very  useful  and  effective,  some  of  the  Selaginellas  are 
well  adapted,  such  as  S.  apoda,  S.  kraussiana,  and 
S.  k.  aurea.  Nertera  depressa,  a  delightful  little  plant 
when  covered  with  its  scarlet  berries,  and  Panicum. 
variegatum,  as  small  plants  in  thumb-pots,  can  be  made 
into  miniature  groups  on  a  large  table.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  subjects  for  the  purpose  are  Crotons,  which  will  need  to 
be  kept  plunged  in  boxes  well  rip  to  the  light,  tops  of  well 
coloured  Coleus,  which  root  very  quickly,  Asparagus  plumosus 
and  A.  Sprengerii  seedlings,  Pteris  serrulata  and  cretica, 
Adiantum  cuneatum  seedlings,  Panax  Victoriae,  Dracaenas  in 
variety,  and  Caladium  argyritis  and  C.  erubescens  minus.  When 
Calanthes  are  used  they  should  be  flanked  with  Asparagus  or 
Adiantum  cuneatum  to  hide  the  bare  stems,  which  combina¬ 
tion  produces  a  charming  effect  as  a  centrepiece  in  a  silver 
bowl.  Albion. 

Drosera  or  Sundew  as  a  Greenhouse  Plant, 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  one  meets  with  the  Sundew 
in  greenhouses,  though  it  is  an  interesting,  ornamental,  and 
useful  plant.  It  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  strange  method 
of  obtaining  nitrogenous  food  material  by  dissolving  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  insects.  It  is  ornamental  because  of  the  pretty  rosette 
of  glistening  leaves  and  its  racemes  of  white  flowers.  It  is 
useful  because  it  helps  to  rid  the  greenhouse  of  small  insects 
which  might  injure  other  plants.  The  plants  should  be 
gathered  in  April.  They  are  found  growing  among  sphagnum 
moss  in  bogs,  embedded  in  mu!,  and  the  plants  can  be  brought 
in  in  September,  before  they  die  down  for  the  winter.  When 
gathering,  raise  the  plants,  together  with  a  quantity  of  the 
mud  and  sphagnum  in  which  they  are  growing.  Take  also 
some  fresh  green  moss  to  plant  with,  them.  Place  all  the 
material  gathered  in  an  air-tight  tin  vessel  to  prevent  drying 
up.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  rather  shallow  glass 
vessels,  or  in  saucers,  with  the  mud  and  moss  attached.  Plant 
the  rest  of  the  space  in  the  vessel  with  the  fresh  moss  gathered 
for  the  purpose.  The  whole  must  be  kept  moist,  but  the  water¬ 
ing  must  take  place  over  the  rim  and  not  from  the  top. 

Cover  the  plants  with  clear  glass  globes  or  large  tumblers,  to 
prevent  evaporation.  Stand  the  plants  in  a  sunny  corner  of 
the  greenhouse.  Occasionally  give  them  an  airing  by  removing 
the  covers.  This  process  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  feeding. 

It  is  preferable  to  allow  the  plants  to  get  their  own  food  in 
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this  way,  rather  than  to  give  them  flies  to  eat,  for  there  is 
great  danger  of  over-feeding  them.  the  plants  flower  about 
june,  July,  and  August,  and  the  flowers,  standing  well  above 
the  leaves,  give  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Ihe  plants  will  pro¬ 
bably  die  down  for  the  winter,  or  only  small  leaves1  will  be 
left,  but  if  kept  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  though  not  necessarily 
in  heat,  they  will  come  up  again  in  March  or  April. 

H.  R.  D. 

Sowing  Cyclamen  Seed. 

Those  who  require  good,  strong  plants  of  Cyclamen  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  November,  1904,  should  commence  the  first  sowing  by 
the  middle  of  this  month,  again  in  January  and  February,  but 
October  must  be  the  main  and  chief  sowing.  The  best  soil 
for  sowing  will  consist  of  good  sound  loam  with  a  free  admix- 
ture  of  leaf  soil  and  enough  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open 
and  ensure  free  drainage.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans,  as  the  grower  may  wish,  pressing  the  mixture  firmly, 
inserting  the  seed  1  in.  apart  and  ^  in.  deep,  covering  the  pots 
or  pans  with  squares  of  glass,  placing  damp  moss  on  the  top 
of  this,  to  check  rapid  evaporation.  The  first  sowing  may  be 
made  in  a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees  ;  the  later  sowing 
should  be  placed  in  heat  at  once,  such  as  a  plant  stove  or  pro¬ 
pagating  house. 

Cyclamen  seed  germinates  very  slowly,  some  starting  into 
growtli  before  others  commence  ;  therefore,  a  little  patience  is 
required  in  waiting  for  their  appearance.  When  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  transfer  them  to  small  pots,  such 
as  thumbs  ;  as  the  plants  increase  in  size  and  pots  become  full 
of  roots,  shift  the  plants  as  required  into  larger  pots,  48’s  being 
generally  large  enough  for  the  final  shift. 

WTien  potting  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  crown  of  the 
corm  clear  of  the  soil,  and  place  the  plants  near  the  glass.  As 
the  sun  increases  in  strength  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
shades.  The  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water,  keejung  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  appearance  of 
aphis,  which  to  avoid  will  require  occasicnal  fumigation. 
Avoid  cold  draughts  during  August  and  September.  The  plants 
will  make  very  free  growth,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  liquid 
manure,  increases  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  in 
gathering  will  need  a  sharp  jerk  to  take  the  spike  clean  from 
the  base  of  the  corm.  A  knife  should  not  be  used,  as  bleeding 
will  follow,  and,  of  course,  considerably  weaken  the  plant. 

Studley  Castle.  Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 

Practice  v.  Theory. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  selectel  a  very  contentious  text  this 
week.  What  made  me  determine  to  use  it  was  the  recollection 
of  a  good  story,  told  some  years  ago,  of  a  gardener  in  the  east  of 
Scotland  who  was  a  very  prolific  writer  in  a  gardening  journal. 
One  day  he  sent  his  outside  staff  to  some  work,  and,  thinking 
that  they  were  taking  rather  long  to  finish  it,  he  remonstrated 
with  the  foreman  for  his  tardiness.  The  man  explained  that 
they  wei'e  probably  taking  a  good  while  on  the  job,  but  he  was 
working  according  to  the  advice  given  in  the  journal  of  the 
previous  week,  which  was  signed  by  himself.  “Oh!  but  I 
want  none  of  that  nonsense,”  retorted  the  enraged  scribe.  “  That 
advice  is  all  well  enough  for  the  paper,  but  we  have  not  time 
here  for  it.” 

I  am  sure  the  “  G.W.”  contributors  are  of  a  different  stamp, 
but  the  story  will  help  to  illustrate  my  text. 

With  the  help  of  a  fair  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  used  in  equal  proportions,  I  for  several  years 
grew  very  fine  Onions.  In  theory  I  was  told  that  I  was  all  wrong, 
as  the  one  chemical  “killed”  the  other.  In  practice  it  acted 
like  magic. 

We  all  know  the  theory  of  the  Pea  being  able  to  assimilate 
enough  from  the  atmosphere  to  make  it  independent  of  the 
manure  we  give  it.  I  know  a  garden  where  manure  is  a  ven 
scarce  commodity,  and  more  miserable-looking  Peas  one  could 
scarcely  imagine.  For  my  own  part,  I  give  heavy  dressings  of 
stable  manure,  and  I  see  no  finer  Peas  anywhere.  To  grow 
Mushrooms  successfully,  we  are  told  to  go  through  a  long  course 
of  drying,  turning,  and  sweetening  the  droppings.  I  worked 
for  some  time  with  a  large  Mushroom  company,  who  make  a 
v  >ry  good  profit  every  year.  The  droppings  were  shaken  from 


the  litter,  and  almost  immediately  made  into  beds.  The  only 
real  care  taken  was  to  see  that  the  heat  was  declining  before 
the  beds  were  spawned,  and  finer  crops  of  Mushrooms  no  private 
grower  ever  produced. 

In  practical  gardening  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  amount 
of  time  that  can  be  spent  attending  to  any  particular  thing. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  sneering  at  theory.  Far 
from  it ;  but  I  would  like  to  show  that  we-  -a  great  many  of 
us — are  often  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  take  a 
much  shorter  road  than  theory  lays  down  for  us.  I  must  say, 
too,  that  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  satisfactory'. 
In  plenty  of  gardens  I  know,  for  instance,  that  simply  for  the 
want  of  time  the  ground  is  practically  never  trenched.  In 
theory  such  gardens  should  present  a  very  poor  appearance  ; 
in  truth,  however,  you  can  see  little  difference  from  others  well 
manured,  and  therefore  better  cultivated. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  approve  of  poor  culture.  Truth, 
however,  compels  me  to  state  facts,  and  it  really  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  more  than  the  proverbial  grain  of  truth  in  the 
proverb,  “An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory.” 
What  say  the  “G.W.”  critics?  C-  Blais. 

Preston,  Linlithgow. 


Streptocarpus. 

This  popular  genus  has  during  the  past  few  years  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  decorative  flowering  plants 
for  greenhouse  cultivation.  The  “  Strep,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  has  gained  well-desei'ved  popularity,  for  the  beautiful 
and  varied  colours  are  admired  by  all  who  see  them.  The 
flowers  vary  in  colour  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  red 
or  violet,  some  flowers  being  most  beautifully  blotched  and 
shaded.  There  are  two  sections  of  Streptocarpus  in  cultivation, 
known  as  Veitch’s  hybrid  and  achimeniflorus,  and  these  two 
sections  include  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  colours  that 
could  possibly  be  desired.  Here  we  have  a  splendid  example 
of  the  value  of  careful  hybridisation  and  selection. 

S.  achimeniflorus  derives  its  name  fiom  the  resemblance  that 
the  flowers  bear  to  the  Achiinenes.  The  different  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  flowers  over  a  long  period,  for  generally 
this  section  commences  to  flower  at  the  latter  end  of  March, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  September  or  later. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  the  achimeniflorus  section 
are: — S.  a.  albus,  which  is  a  fine  white  form,  which  may  also 
be  obtained  with  a  yellow  throat  ;  S.  a.  roseus  is  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  this  section,  the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful 
rose  colour,  possessing  either  a  white  or  yellow  throat  ;  S.  a. 
giganteus  is  a  large  flowering  variety  of  a  very  pleasing  shade 
of  lavender  blue,  and  recently  a  fringed  petalled  variety  has 
been  obtained  with  a  distinct  yellow  threat ;  S.  a.  pallidus 
is  somewhat  similar  to  giganteus,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a 
much  lighter  shade.  Besides  the  named  varieties  there  are 
other  colours  to  be  found,  such  as  rosy-mauve  or  varying  shades 
of  colour,  many  of  them  most  prettily  pencilled.  In  the  hybrid 
strain,  which  is  more  often  met  with,  the  following  colours  may 
be  obtained  :  white  violet,  rose,  and  magenta.  An  excellent 
exhibit  of  these  hybrids  might  have  been  seen  at  the  last  Temple 
show,  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Probably  the  best-known  variety  of  this  section  is  Virgil, 
being  a  good  white  with  a  deep  maroon  throat ;  it  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  grow,  and  seeds  freely.  Leda  and  While  Lady  are 
splendid  white  varieties,  the  former  having  a  yellow  throat. 
Blush  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  colour  of  all  ;  this  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  new  variety.  The  flowers  of  the  hybrid  strain  may 
be  obtained  all  the  year  round  ;  young  plants  from  seed  sown 
in  the  previous  January  will  flower  from  July  till  October,  com¬ 
mencing  again  in  March,  and  continuing  to  flower  until  the 
autumn.  The  Streptocarpus  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Cape  Primrose.  With  the  Editor’s  permission,  I  will  continue 
my  notes  on  the  Streptocarpus  in  a  later  issue. 

H.  COWLET. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Albion  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Autumn  and 
Winter  Flowering  Begonias,”  page  831. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  theae 
quately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Tnj  Gardening  World 
y  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Alcinous’  orchard  various  Apples  hears:  unlike  are  Bergamots  and  Pounder  Pears.’- — Virgil’s  Georgies. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
•ill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

HE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 
y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
iidgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
,e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 

XCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
aay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
ews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar- 
eners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

N  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

f  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
ddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
ion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
i  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


fhe  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28.—' TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4  — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
nd  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
OTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 
June  6.— CALADIUMS. 

June  20. — ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL 
'(ERULENTA. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
tOEZLII. 

July  11.  _  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 

lant. 

August  l.-BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS 

'vpuv!',3'LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
i  r  HYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
u bushels,  price  2^d.  posi  free. 

M  ith  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 

i  ilDALIS6  °f  CAMPANULA  b YRA 

NEX  T  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 

I  QTDfrS^CTUS  DA HLIA  FLORENCE 
E  STREDWICK. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Lessons  of  the  Fruit  Show. 

The  great  surprise  to  everybody  was  the 
apparent  abundance  of  fruit  in  the  Muscat 
house  and  big  vinery  devoted  to  their  ac¬ 
commodation.  It  is  evident  that  even  in 
the  worst  of  seasons,  we  can  rely  upon  a  good 
display  of  hardy  fruits;  in  the  way  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  with  other  kinds  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  but  chiefly  Apples,  the  king  of  hardy 
fruits  in  this-  country.  On  the  whole  the 
fruit  was  less  highly  coloured  than,  we  have! 
seen  it  in  the  average  or  normal  season.  We 
do  not  forget,  however,  that  somei  years  agoi 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  laid  down 
the  rule  definitely  that  no  one  was  to  polish 
their  fruits,  and  since  we  have  got  rid  of 
that  absurdity  the  fruits  have  a  more 
natural  appearance,  even  if  they  do  not  look 
glazed  or  varnished.  The  polishing  could 
be  of  no  material  value  to  the  quality  of 
the  fruits,  and  would  certainly  detract  from 
their  keeping  value  in  proportion  as  the  skin, 
of  the  fruit  is  rubbed  or  otherwise  injured. 
We  cannot  hut  think  that  the  bloom  of 
fruits  is  both  natural  and  conducive  to  their 
well-being.  If  the  society  had  encouraged  the 
polishing  of  fruits,  no  doubt,  this  fad  would 
have  been  carried  into  the1  fruiterers’  shops, 
and  we  understand  that  the  substances,  used 
for  polishing  the  fruit®  were  not  always  de¬ 
sirable  if  it  had  been  known  to'  the  eaters 
of  the  same. 

Highly  coloured  fruit  is  a  sign  that  Nature 
lias  done  her  best  in  bringing  about  the 
various  changes  conducive  to  full  maturity. 
Even  after  such  a.  sunless  season  as  we  have 
had,  a  fair  proportion  of  coloured  fruits  came 
up  from  the  counties  and  districts  from 
which  we  have  learnt  to  expect  them.  Kent, 
Hereford,  and  Devon  still  maintain,  their 
supremacy  in  this  respect.  These  are  no» 
new  facts',  for  it  was  pretty  well  determined 
centuries  ago,  that  those  counties  were  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  Apples,  and 
we-  may  take  it,  for  granted  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  experimenters  they  planted  more 


where  those  already  planted  had  given  them 
satisfaction. 

Tlie  great  fruit-growing  districts  in  Eng¬ 
land  seem  to  follow  certain  geological  forma¬ 
tions,  from  which  fact  we  should  draw  the 
conclusion  that  certain  soils  are  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  Apples 
than  others.  These  formations  would  be 
upper  and  lower  cretaceous  ;  that  is,  chalk 
and  limestone  in  some  form  or  other ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  old  and  new  red  sand¬ 
stone,  such  as  we  find  in  Devon,  Hereford 
and  other  counties,  extending  diagonally 
across  England  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east.  The  fine  Apples  from  Kent  come 
chiefly  from  the:  chalk  formations  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  though  it  would  he  in¬ 
correct  toi  say  that  the  fruits  were  grown  on 
chalk-soil,  the  formation,  immediately  under¬ 
neath  the  surface  soil  belongs,  to  rocks  in 
the  same  category,  only  older  than  the  chalk. 
Good  cultivation  may  in  certain  instances  aid 
Nature  in  the  production  of  good  Apples  and 
Pears,  even  where  not  directly  influenced  by 
the  formations  which  we  have  just,  mentioned. 

The  special  district  county  prizes  are  a 
go-cd  means  for  bringing  into  prominence  the 
most  favourable  districts  for  fruit  trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  Apples  and  Pears.  Witness,  for  in¬ 
stance,  both  the  trade  and  private  exhibits 
from  Kent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  such 
counties  as  Hereford  and  Monmouth  on  the 
other.  From  Barham  Court,  near  Maid¬ 
stone,  came  magnificent  samples  of  such 
Pears  as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchesse  d’Ar.- 
gouleme,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  etc.  From  Ledbury,  Hereford,  came 
massive  fruits  of  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  and  other  Apples, 
such  as  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  any 
country  for  size  and  excellence  of  develop¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  the  trees  producing  such 
have  had  excellent  cultural  treatment,  but. 
apart  from  the 'favourable  conditions  of  the 
soil  and  latitude,  no  amount  of  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  produce  such  excellent 
results. 

From  the  various  home  counties  came 
many  excellent,  examples  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  hut  chiefly  the  former.  They  had 
size,  but  the  colour  was  veiy  seldom  a 
marked  feature  of  fruits  within  the  London 
radius.  This  has  been,  repeatedly  shown  at 
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the  great  shows  formerly  held  at  the  Crystal  1  alace.  The 
clearness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  are  certainly  not  always 
the  best,  but  most  of  the  exhibitors  of  hardy  fruits  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  removed  from  the  metropolis  as  not  to  be  affected  by 
its  local  atmospheric  conditions.  We  must,  therefore,  fall 
back  on  the  soil  to  account  for  the  excellent  results  obtained 
for  the  counties  or  districts  indicated. 

Latitude  and  elevation  must  not  be  overlooked  in  accounting 
for  the  differences  between  the  best  fruits  from  one  county  or 
district  and  those  of  another.  The  difference  of  a  few  degrees 
in  temperature  in  the  mean  average  for  the.  locality  gives  won¬ 
derfully  different  results  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  Tem¬ 
perature  affects  the  growth  and  proper  maturing  of  the  fruits 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  the  same  reason,  the  fruits  attain 
larger  size  where  the.  climate  isi  warm  and  the  season  relatively 
longer,  by  comparison  with  those  districts  where  the  summer  is 
short  and  the  temperature  not  very  high.  Pears  would  seem 
to1  be  more  readily  affected  by  temperature  than  Apples,  and 
in  practice  we  find  Apple®  may  bei  grown  to  fair  perfection,  even 
as  far  north  as  the  Orkney  Islands;  whereas  such  things  as  - 
Pears  and  Plums  Jo  not  reach  a.  stage  of  maturity  that  would 
make  them  useful  in  so  far  north  a  district. 

Another  lesson  of  the  fruit  show  is  that  all  the  exhibits  came 
from  relatively  young  tree® ;  that  is,  the  fruits  which  had 
been  remarkable  for  size.  Fruit-growers  have  learnt  that  if 
they  are  to  win  prizes  in  classes  where  competition  is  keen 
they  must  get  fruits  of  large  size,  and  to  get  that  they  must 
he  obtained  from  young  trees.  Old  and  crowded  orchards, 
therefore.,  have  been,  disappearing  in  the  background  as  far  as 
these  shows  are  concerned,  and  we  hear  little  about  tree®  rang¬ 
ing  to  ninety  years  of  age,  such  as  we  heard  of  at  the  first 
Apple  Congress,  in  1885.  Old  orchards  are  not  conducive  to 
size  or  freedom  from  skin  diseases,  and  in  a  season  like  the 
past  the  fruits  are  more  than  usually  likely  to  suffer  from 
skin  diseases,  as  we  have  remarked  in,  more  than  one  locality 
outside  the  show.  We  have,  therefore,  to  thank  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  conferences  for  the  development  of  young 
orchards  and  plantations  for  the  production  of  fine  fruits. 

Another  feature  in  relation  to  the  size  of  fruits  is  that  the 
newer  varieties  tend  to  be  of  large  size  by  comparison  with 
many  of  the  old  favourites.  Fruit,  for  dessert  purposes  may 
only  be  cf  moderate  size,  and  then,  only  have,  they  a.  chance  if 
they  have  excellent  flavour  to  recommend  them.  Many  of 
the  favourite  old  varieties  of  Apple®  and  Pears  have,  however, 
disappeared  from. the  show-boards.  Probably  also,  they  will 
disappear  from  gardens  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  have  had  to.  give  place  to  the.  newcomers. 

Scotland  was  represented  from  two  places  in  the  south  only, 
and  the  fruits  were,  better  coloured,  if  not  larger,  than  those 
from  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  It  is  natural .  to 
expect  fruits:  from  the  best  districts  in  any  country,  but.  during 
all  these  shows  that  have  been,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
have  seen  or  beard  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  Apples,  which 
have  been  notable  time  out  of  mind  in  Scotland.  It  may  be 
that  most  of  the  fruits  grown  there  are  hurried  off  to  market 
a®  soon,  as  they  are  fit  for  use.  We  might,  however,  have 
expected  seme  from  the  private  establishments.  Fruits  from 
Ireland  were  not  present,  in  great  quantity,  but  they  were 
wonderfully  well  coloured.  The  Channel  Islands  were  not  re¬ 
presented,  as  far  as  we  observed. 

New  fruits,  were  not  a,  conspicuous  feature  of  this  show,  as 
the  season  has  apparently  been  against  them.  All  the  more 
noticeable,  therefore,  was  the  Apple  Norfolk  Beauty,  shown  in 
the  gathered  state,  and  also  as  the  fruits  grew  on  the  branch. 
Fruits  that  turn  out  well  in  bad  seasons  must  in  future  find 
their  way  into  cultivation  like  disease-resisting  Potato®.  Two 
other  Apples  we  may  mention  were  Charles  Ross  and  Bamack 
Beauty,  the  latter  being  a,  greenish-yellow  Apple  streaked  with 
red,  and  this  year,  at  all  events,  only  of  moderate  size.  Its 
recommendations  are  that  it  fruits  heavily,  and  the  fruits  are 
in  season  from  April  to  May. 


Campanula  pyramidalis  in  Pots. 

( See  Supplement .) 

There  are  very  few  flowering  plants  which  are  more  beautiful 
to.  look  upon  than  the  white  chimney  Campanula-  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  free  flowering  of  the  many 
occupants  of  the  herbaceous  border,  and,  when  well  grown  m 
pots,  bears  not  unfavourable  comparison  as  a  specimen  flower¬ 
ing  plant  with  many  of  the  more  tender  occupants  of  the  stove 
or  greenhouse,  especially  when  we  remember  that  a  plant  from 
5  ft.  to  8  ft.  in,  height  which  is  a.  perfect  mass  of  bloom  can 
be  produced  in  a  little  more  than  sixteen  months  from  an 
almost  minute  seed. 

Although  the  plant,  is.  perfectly  hardy  and  will  flower  readilv 
in  the  open  border,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  blossoms 
will  be  as  fine  or  expand  as  perfectly  and  evenly  as  when  placed 
under  glass  to  develop. 

During  recent  years  Campanula  pyramidalis  has  become 
popular  as  a  plant  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  eminently  suitable ;  and  whether  arranged 
in  groups  or  used  as  isolated  specimens,  their  effect  is  always 
noble  and  imposing.  At  this  place  we  grow  a  goodly  number 
annually,  which  are  used  chiefly  for  the  decoration  of  a  rather 
lofty  conservatory  and  the  embellishment  of  a  spacious  front 
hall,  in  which  they  retain  their  beauty  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  are  always  greatly  admired. 

The  plants  illustrated  (see  Supplement)  are  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  to  what  we  have  had  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
methods  employed  in  their  production  being  of  the  simplest 
possible  character,  which  I  will  detail  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
At  the  outset  let  me  explain  that  the  two  largest  plants  have 
thirty  and  thirty-one  spikes  respectively,  and  are  in  10-in. 
pots.  For  their  production  seed  was  sown  early  in  March  of 
last  year,  in  a  box  well  drained  and  filled  with  sandv  soil, 
taking  care  to  only  lightly  cover  the  seed,  the  box  being  placed 
in  a,  warm  house  until  germination  had  taken  place,  and  as 
.soon  a®  the-  young  seedlings  were  large,  enough  to-  handle  they 
were  pricked  off  a.  good  distance  apart-  in  another  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  compost  similar  in  character  to  that  used  for  seed¬ 
sowing  and  returned  to  a  warm  house  until  they  became  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  new  soil,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
to  be  gradually  hardened  off. 

We  plant  outside  the  first  week  in  June  on  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  piece  of  ground.  As  our  soil  is  naturally  very  light 
and  sandy,  and  consequently  very  deficient,  in  plant-food,  we 
dig  in  a.  good  dressing  of  half-decayed  farmyard  manure,  wood- 
ashes  and  fine  bonemeal.  During  the  summer  months  thei  hoe 
was.  kept  constantly  moving  amongst  the  growing  plants,  and 
in  diy  weather  water  was  applied,  one  good  watering  being  at 
all  times  preferable  to  a  little  and  often.  In  this,  position  the 
plants  remained  through  the  winter  without  any  protection 
whatever,  and  were  taken  up  on  the  15th  of  March  last  and 
potted  into,  pots  9  in.  and  10  in.  in  diameter,  using  a  compost 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  loam,  to  which  was  added  a 
small  proportion  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  wood-ashes,  and  fine  bone 
meal.  The  roots  should  be  gone  over  with  a  sharp  knife,  so 
that  the  ball  will  readily  go  into  the  pot ;  make  the  soil  as 
firm  as  possible,  afterwards  standing  outside  on  a  hard  bed  of 
ashes.  Directly  the  spikes,  are  noticed  we  apply  weak  manure- 
water1  at  each  time  of  watering,  keeping  the  plants  outside 
until  the  spikes  are  well  up  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn. 
As  soon  as.  the  flowers  show  colour  the  plants  are  removed  to 
a  well-ventilated  house,  which  is  kept,  as  cool  as  possible.  Here 
they  are  safe  from  the  injurious  effects  of  wind  or  rain,  and 
soon  become  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers. 

Any  plants  required  for  the  herbaceous  border  are  removed 
from  the  nursery  rows  and  planted  in  their  positions  during 
favourable  weather  in  October,  making  them  as  firm  as  possible 
in  the  soil,  afterwards  placing  a.  mulch  round  each  plant,  which 
is  beneficial  both  as  a  protection  and  as  a  source  of  food  supply, 
as  well  as  retaining  moisture  during  hot,  diy  weather. 

W.  Henry  Wilson. 

Moor  Hall  Cardens,  Stourport. 


Photo  by  F.  B.  Smythe,  Stour  port. 
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The  Aigburth  Nurseries. 

Some  little  time  ago-  we1  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  II.  P.  Iver  and  Sons,  Aigburth  Nur¬ 
series,  Grassendale,  near  Liverpool,  but  the  time  being  limited, 
we  devoted  our  attention,  to  the  glass  department  chiefly,  in, 
which  are  extensive  cultures  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  nurseriesi  are  easily  reached  by  electric  tramcar  or  by 
rail  from  Liverpool,  the  former  setting  the  traveller  down 
at  the  gate. 

The  rirsb  house  entered  was  a  cool  one  and_  occupied  with 
such  subjects  as  Campanula  pyraniidalis,  C.  p.  alba  in.  a  very 
floriferous  condition  ;  also'  Hydrangea  hortensis,  bearing  large 
panicles  of  pale  blue  flowers ;  Can.nas,  Araucaria  exoelsa,  in 
quantity  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  Magnolia  floribunda 
in  well-furnished  specimen®,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high. 

Palms  are  a  feature  of  the  nurseries,  a.  large  amount  of  space 
being  devoted  to  them  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  establishment  for  decorative  work.  TW  of  the  greatest 
favourites  for  this  purpose  are  Kentia  fosteriam  and  Phoenix 
rupicola.  Less  suitable  for  this  work  is  Kentia  belmoreiana, 
which  is,  therefore  grown  in  much  smaller  quantity.  Here, 
also-,  we  noted  wTell-furnished  plants  of  Dracaena,  lineata,  and  D. 
Dannelli,  which  is  of  beautiful  habit  and  stands  a  diy  a.tmo 
sphere  well. 

Cyclamen  meet  with  a.  ready  sale',  and  are'  grown,  in.  such 
quantity  as.  to  require  five  houses  for  their  accommodation. 
The  plants  were  in  5-in.  potsi  during  the  second  week  of  August, 
and  the  larger-sized  plants  were  intended  for  repotting.  The 
plants  commence  flowering  by  the  second  week  of  October  and 
continue  for  another  fortnight. 

The  central  house  or  octagon  is  tilled  with  Palms,  consisting 
of  Kentia  fosteriana  chiefly.  There  is  a.  great,  concentration 
of  glass  at  this  point,  for  six  houses  all  radiate  from  the  central 
one.  Very  fine  was  a  plumose  form  of  Pteris  Childsii,  with 
once  or  twice  divided  fronds,  and  deeply  incised.  The  old 
Pteris  serrulata  seems  to  be  indispensable. 

We  entered  a  large  bouse  in  which  a.  great,  variety  of  plants 
are  grown  purely  for  decorative  work,  and  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  these  to  indicate  the.  nature  of  the  subjects  grown. 
There  were  well-grown  batches  of  Eurya,  latifolia  variegata, 
Eulalia,  japoniea  variegata,  Bambusa,  Fortuned  variegata,  Cares 
brunnea  variegata,  and  the  beautiful  white-edged  Abutilon 
Souv.  de  Bonn.  Amongst  flowering  plants  was  the  fragrant- 
leaved  Moscosma.  riparium.  By  the  way,  should  this  not  make 
a.  useful  mosquito'  plant?  It  is;  very  closely  allied  to  the 
species  of  Ociinum  popularly  known,  as*  Basil,  and  all  parts 
of  the  plant  are.  very  decidedly  fragrant.  Anthurium  sclier- 
zerianum  and  climbers  in,  pots  were  grown  in  great  variety. 

The  next  house  entered  was  chiefly  devoted  to'  plants,  requir¬ 
ing  a  higher  temperature  than  those  above  mentioned.  This 
will  be  evident  on  mentioning  such  things  as  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
the  large-leaved  Anthurium  Veitchi,  Coco®,  weddeliana,  Phoenix 
rupicola,  and  Dracaena  godseffiana.  Very  fine  varieties  of 
Anthurium  S'cherzerianumj  were  Mmei  Dalliere  and  Flambeau, 
die  latter  having  huge  oblong  crimson,  spat  lies.  There  was 
also.  a.  good  strain  of  A.  rothschildianum,  beautiful  in  its 
scarlet  and  white  markings.  Other  plants  here  were  Pentasi 
caraeia,  Ficus  radicans  variegata.,  and  the  new  Rubus  molue- 
canus.  The  little  Sibthorpia  euro.pa.ea  aurea.,  or  golden  Cornish 
Moneywort,  was  grown  in  some  quantity.  Lapa.geria  rosea, 
alba  and  L.  r.  rubra  superba  were  flowering  finely  on  the  roof, 
the  last-named  being  a  very  rich  dark  form. 

In  the  fernery  we  noted  Adiantum  euneatum,  grown  in  large 
quantity  for  the  sake  of  its  fronds ;  in  lesser  quantities  were 
A  Sanctae  Ca, thermae,  A.  Pacotti,  Selaginella  enriliana.,  Da- 
vallia,  fijiemsas  plmnosa,  D.  mooreana.  and  Platycerium  alcicorne. 

What  promises  to  be  a,  veiy  useful  variety  of  the  Tree  of 

eaaen  was  Ailanthus  glandulosa  pendulifolia.,  having  pen.du- 
ous  leaves  about  a  yard  long,  on  strong  growing-plants.  The 


Amaryllis,  for  which  this  firm  have  been  notable  for  many 
years,  were  still  in  full  growth  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 
Two  houses  were  tilled  with  them.  Seedlings  were  grown  in 
quantity,  and  some  of  the  overflow  had  found  their  way  into 
other  houses.  Cal  admins  are  grown  in  sixty  of  the  leading 
and  best  varieties.  A  strain  of  Gloxinias  of  a  high  order  of 
merit  wras  that  named  Aigburth  Crimson.  Crotons  have  also 
been  well  grown  in  these  nurseries  for  many  years  past.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  at  the  present  day  were  indeed 
raised  here,,  including  Aigburth  Gem,  Golden  King,  and  Aig- 
burthenisis.,-  the  first  and  last-named  having  very  narrow  and 
gracefully  drooping  leaves. 

A  houseful  of  climbing  lioses  in  pots  were  making  splendid 
growth.  Those  plants  in  8-in.  pots  were  10  ft.  high,  and  still 
in  full  growth,  s.O'  that  several  more,  feet  would  he  added  to 
the  same  before  the  completion  of  the  season.  Amongst  the 


Carpet  Bedding  in  the  Form  of  a  Garden  Vase  (Seep.  847.) 


varieties  grown  we  noted  Marechal  Kiel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Cheshunt  hybrid,  climbing  Devomensis,  climbing  Perle  de 
Jardins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Alister  Stella.  Gray,  etc. 

Two  houses  were  filled  with  strong  canes  of  Vines  grown  in 
pots,  and  which  had  reached  the  top  of  the  houses,  fanning 
long  canes.  Large  quantities  of  Aiuplelopsis  Veitchi  are 
required,  and  these  werei  everywhere  in  pots  under  glass,  and 
in  the  open  air.  Wei  noted  a  large  quantity  put  in  heat  to 
urge  them  forward,  so  as  to,  make  plants  of  useful  size  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  This  makes  good  stuff  in.  6-in.  pots. 

Chinese  Primroses  are  grown  in,  quantity.  Two  Palm  houses 
were  next  entered,  the  first  of  which  was  filled  with  Kentias 
from  2  ft.  to  12  ft.  in,  height.  K.  fosteriana.  is  the  popular 
species  for  decorative  work,  and  here  it,  occupied  most  of  the 
space  at  command.  A  few  Bamboos  were  grown  at  one  end 
of  this  house.  The  other  Palm  house  contained  a  great  assort¬ 
ment  as  to  size  of  Palms  for  decorative  purposes.  In  this 
house  also  were  located  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  and  variegated 
Eurya,  all  well  grown. 

We  came  across  a  variety  of  Amplelopsis  named  A.  muralis, 
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Globe  Beet,  an  excellent  early  variety,  and  Adam’s  Early  Indian 
Corn,  not  often  seen  on  exhibition  tables. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  in  the  collection  for  50  square  ft.,  and  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Knightian  Medal  They  had  a  great  variety  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  including  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Green  Curled 
Kale,  Cabbages,  Garnishing  Kale,  etc.  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners, 
French  Beans,  Celery,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Onions,  Arti¬ 
chokes,  in  three  kinds,  namely,  Globe,  Jerusalem,  and  Chinese, 
Potatos,  Tomotos,  etc.,  were  all  abundantly  represented. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
also  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  vegetables  in  the  above  class,  including 
Cauliflower,  Onions,  Celery,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Carrots, 
Potatos,  Tomatos,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Indian  Corn,  and  a  host  of 
things.  Solid  white  Celery,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Cocoanut,  Onions, 
and  CheaTs  Exhibition  Carrot  were  good.  They  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

The  lead  for  a  collection  of  24  square  feet  of  vegetables,  open 
only  to  amateurs,  was  taken  by  Lord  Bolton  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Bowerman),  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  who  had  splendid 
dishes  of  Leeks,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Tomatos,  Peas,  etc.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Rev. 
Thos.  McMurdie,  who  had  a  very  good  exhibit  indeed,  arranged 
in  undulating  mounds.  The  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie  (gardener,  Mr. 
S.  Haines),  Coleshill  House,  High  worth,  took  the  third  place. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  finest  vegetables  in  the  show 
were  those  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  50  square  feet,  as  announced 
in  last  week’s  issue.  Mr.  Beckett  made  a  most  imposing  display 
with  the  space  at  his  command,  and  the  130  dishes  enabled  him 
to  make  a  magnificent  bank  of  vegetables,  such  as  is  seldom  if 
ever  seen  at  the  best  show  in  the  country.  Mr.  J.  Gibson  had 
some  splendid  quality,  but  the  building  up  of  the  back  row  was 
not  so  complete  or  effective  as  in  the  first  prize  lot.  The  third 
nrize  was  secured  by  Lady  Wantage  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Fyfe), 
T  ockinne,  Wantage,  Berks,  who  had  some  grand  vegetables. 
B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Lock),  Newcombes, 
Cr°diton,  came  in  fourth  with  a  very  creditable  lot  indeed. 

The  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  Potatos  was  secured 
bv  Mr.  Green.  Wisbech,  Lines,  who  bad  a  good  and  evenly 
selected  lot.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill,  High 
street,  Sidmouth,  with  a  clean  lot.  Messrs.  R.  Veitcli  and  Son, 
Exeter,  took  the  third  place  with  some  very  good  varieties, 
including  General  Puller,  Devonian,  and  others  which  have 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Collections  of  12  varieties  of  Potatos  :  First,  the  Earl  of 
Lathom  ;  second,  A.  Avliusr,  Esq.,  15,  Church  Road,  Newhaven, 
Sussex  ;  third,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer. 

DIVISION  VIII. 

Amateubs. 

The  first  prize  for  Globe  Artichokes  was  taken  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  followed  by  Mrs.  Denison  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Beatle),  St.  Gaddesden,  and  Rev.  Thos.  McMurdie,  in  this  order. 

The  Earl  of  Lathom,  Henry  Partridge,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  B.  H. 
Hill,  Esq.,  J.P. ,  took  the  prizes  for  Scarlet  Runners  in  this  order. 

Messrs.  Denison  had  the  best  red  top  round  Beet,  the  Rev. 
Thos.  McMurdie  being  second,  and  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P. ,  third. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.  (gardener,  Air.  Silas  Cole), 
Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  had  the  best  red  top  Beet;  Jas. 
Huntley,  Esq.,  Cockburn  Lodge,  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  was 
second  ;  and  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Brown), 
Houston  House,  Renfrewshire,  N.B.,  third. 

The  last  named  came  to  the  front  for  Borecole,  Air.  John  Ire¬ 
land,  Kilbirnie,  Ayrshire,  being  second. 

The  prizes  for  three  plants  Cauliflower  were  taken  by  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham,  and  F.  M. 
Brown,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Waite),  Butterknowle,  South- 
fields,  in  this  order. 

The  prizes  for  Cabbages  were  taken  in  the  order  given  by  A.  A. 
Speirs,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Horspool,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Partridge,  Esq., 
J.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  A1  ’enham  had  the  best  Red  Cabbage, 
followed  by  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq. 

Chas.  Duruz,  Esq.,  Hotel  Imperial,  Hythe,  Kent,  had  the 
best  Drumhead  Savoys  ;  and  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,  the  best  Savoys 
of  any  other  kind,  followed  by  Airs.  Denison. 

R.  A.  Horspool,  Esq.,  led  for  horn  Carrots,  followed  by  B.  H, 
Hill,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Mrs.  Denison,  in  this  order.  The  last 
named  had  the  best  long  Carrots,  followed  by  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq., 
and  Air.  John  Kennedy,  Trinity  Bay,  Al® port. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  secured  the  lead  for  red 
Celery,  followed  by  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Wantage,  in  this 


order.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  had  the  best  dwarf  red 
Celery,  the  best  dwarf  white,  and  the  best  white  Celery,  being 
followed  by  R.  A.  Horspool,  Esq.,  in  the  latter  case. 

Lady  Wantage  was  first  for  two  brace  of  Cucumbers,  followed 
by  Col.  Cornwallis  West. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  McMurdie  took  first  for  Endive,  curled  leaf. 
Chas.  Duruz,  Esq.,  had  the  best  plain  leaf  Endive,  Lord  Alden¬ 
ham  being  second,  and  the  Rev.  Thos.  AIcAIurdie  third. 

Air.  John  Ireland  led  the  way  for  large  Shallots,  James 
Huntley,  Esq.,  being  second,  and  Airs.  Denison  third. 

The  Guardians  (gardener,  Air.  A.  Higgins),  Hornchurch 
Homes,  Romford,  took  first  for  Kohl  Babi.  The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Aldenham  had  the  best  Leeks  in  splendid  samples  of 
Champion;  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,  was  second;  and  R.  A. 
Horspool,  Esq.,  third.  The  latter  had  the  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  ; 
Rev.  Thos.  McMurdie  being  second  ;  and  R.  Dickson^  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Air.  A.  H.  Rickwood),  Heath  House,  Twickenham,  third. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  McMurdie  was  first  for  Lettuce  ;  J.  T.  Charles- 
worth,  Esq.,  second.  The  first  prize  for  white  or  yellow  Onions 
was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  ;  second,  Airs.  A. 
Bramwell  (gardener,  Air.  John  Brown),  The  Wortliys,  King’s 
Worthy,  Winchester;  third,  Colonel  Hon.  C.  Harbord. 

Lord  Bolton  had  the  best  flat  white  Onions,  Lady  Wantage 
being  second,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  third.  The  last 
named  had  the  best  red  Onions  and  the  best  pickling  Onions, 
Airs.  Denison  being  second  in  the  latter  case. 

A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,  had  the  best  curled  Parsley,  followed  by 
B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P.  The  latter  was  first  for  Fern-leaf  Parsley. 

A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,  led  for  long  Parsnips;  J.  G.  Marsh,  Esq. 
Tamworth  Road,  Hertford,  second;  and  Colonel  Cornwallis  West, 
third. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham  led  for  25  pods  Peas  ;  second, 
R.  A.  Horspool,  Esq.  ;  third,  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Lathom  led  for  three  varieties  of  Peas,  followed  by 
R.  A.  Horspool,  Eisq. 

Colonel  Cornwallis  West  led  the  way  for  six  dishes  of  Potatos, 
with  clean  samples;  second,  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.  H.  Padwick, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  J.  AVebb),  Manor  House,  Horsham,  was  first 
for  kidney  Potatos.  Mr.  Talbot  had  the  best  three  dishes  of 
round  Potatos.  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq.,,  led  for  three  dishes  kidney 
Potatos;  T.  Lloyd  Davies,  Esq. ,  was  second;  and  Sir  H.  Beres- 
ford-Preise,  third. 

The  Earl  of  Lathom  led  for  four  dishes  of  Tomatos  ;  B.  H.  Hill, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  was  second;  and  Colonel  Cornwallis  West,  third. 
J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  led  for  two  dishes  of  Tomatos;  Mine. 
Stuart  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Smith),  The  Convent,  Roehampton, 
being  second. 

B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P. ,  was  first  for  yellow-fleshed  Turnips; 
second,  A.  A.  Speirs,  Esq. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  staged  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  Potatos  at  the  entrance  to  the  large  vegetable  tent. 
In  outline  the  exhibit  was  rectangular,  being  placed  right  across 
the  end  of  the  central  staging.  The  noble  tuber,  to  the  extent 
of  forty  of  the  firm’s  most  popular  varieties,  were  arranged  in 
baskets  and  heaps  on  a  groundwork  of  moss,  and  decorated  with 
Vines  and  other  creepers.  Many  of  the  varieties  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  were  represented,  including  Windsor  Castle, 
Abundance,  and  Supreme,  which  frequently  turn  up  at  exhibitions 
all  over  the  country,  thus  testifying  to  their  general  usefulness 
as  well  as  quality.  Alay  Queen  and  Ninetyfold  were  also  in 
splendid  form.  A  variety  which  attracted  a  great  amount  of 
attention  was  a  new  one  named  Discovery.  There  were  276 
tubers  of  it  laid  in  a  big  heap  and  enclosed  in  a  large  glass  case. 
In  the  aggregate  the  tubers  weighed  381bs.,  and  this  was  certified- 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  single  tuber  planted  last  spring,  about  the 
time  it  was  first  introduced.  The  product  of  this  tuber  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  it  was  grown  in  the 
gravelly  soil  at  Reading,  on  which  the  trial  grounds  of  the  firm 
are  situated,  and  where  the  tuber  was  planted,  giving  what 
must  be  considered  an  enormous  increase.  We  are  certain  to  hear 
more  about  this  prolific  variety.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal. )| 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Potatos  in  fifty-one  baskets,  arranged  in  three  tiers 
along  a  considerable  length  of  tabling.  All  were  clean  and  set 
up  in  a  most  attractive  way,  as  is  the  custom  of  this  northern 
firm  with  their  Potatos.  They  had  splendid  baskets  of  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Dobbie’s  Selected  Russet,  Reading  Ruby,  Pride  of: 
Enfield,  Edgecote  Purple,  Lord  Tennyson,  Snowflake,  Crimson 
Beauty,  Air.  Bresse,  The  Scot,  Sir  John  Llewellvn,  Sir  A\  alter 
Raleigh,  Mottled  Beautv,  Scotch  Triumph,  AVaverley,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Pink  Perfection,  White  Elephant,  etc.  They  also1  had  a  fine, 
collection  of  vegetables,  including  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Onions, 
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Leeks,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beet,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Borecole, 
Tomatos,  etc.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  vegetables,  including  Borecoles  in  great  variety,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Onions,  Beet,  Leeks,  Salsafy,  Peas,  Dwarf  Beans, 
Potatos,  Kohl  Rabi,  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Turnips,  Mushrooms, 
Cauliflower,  and  many  other  subjects  in  excellent  condition. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
splendid  collection  of  vegetables  in  the  Camellia  house  at  the 
entrance.  Chief  amongst  the  display  we  should  mention  the 
Onions,  including  Eynsford  Giant,  Masterpiece,  Reading  Im¬ 
proved,  Cocoanut,  Improved  Wroxton,  Ailsa  Craig,  and 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  which  were  notable  for  their  huge  size. 
Leeks,  Carrots,  Beet,  Potatos,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Peas, ,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  Tomatos  were  re¬ 
presented  by  well-grown  samples  of  good  varieties,  all  tastefully 
displayed.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  vegetables,  including  Celery,  Onions,  Leeks, 
Cauliflower,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Scarlet  Runners,  Beet,  Tomatos, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  etc.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  set  up  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  including  fine  mounds  of  Cauliflower,  Onions,  Tomatos, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Beet,  and  a  row  of  Celery,  Leeks,  etc.,  behind. 
Some  home-preserved  fruits  were  also  placed  about  amongst  the 
vegetables.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

The  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia,  Salisbury  House, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Canadian  pre¬ 
served  fruit,  for  which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 
The  exhibit  consisted  of  preserved  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Red  and  White  Currants,  Blackberries,  Loganberries,  Strawberry- 
Raspberry,  and  Strawberries. 

Mrs.  A.  Bramwell  exhibited  ten  dishes  of  Onions  of  large  size. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

W.  Seward,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Hanwell,  showed  pot 
plants  of  Tomato  Hanwell  Victory. 

Mr.  Geo.  Keif,  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  had  an  exhibit  of 
eighteen  fruits  of  a  new  Melon  named  Regent’s  Park,  which 
recently  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  on  this  occasion  a 
Silver  Knightian  Medal.  The  fruits  were  of  good  even  size,  with 
clean  yellow  skin,  beautifully  netted,  and  of  excellent  flavour, 
even  in  such  a  bad  year  for  Melons. 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter  (gardener,  Mr.  Metcalfe),  Burghley, 
Stamford,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Melons  of  several  varieties. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Awakds. 

The  awards  given  for  certain  non-competitive  exhibits  were 
not  placed  when  we  went  to  press  last  week,  so  that  we  now 
append  the  omissions:  — 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  a 
Gold  Medal  for  fruit  and  fruit  trees  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Tillington,  Here¬ 
ford,  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  fruit. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal 
for  fruit. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for 
fruit. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  Maidstone,  Gold 
Medal  for  fruit  in  Class  14,  and  Gold  Medal  for  orchard-house 
fruit  in  Class  16. 

H.M.  the  King,  Windsor  Castle  (gardener,  Mr.  Mackellar), 
a  Gold  Medal  for  Grapes  and  Pineapples. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
Potatos. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  George  Cannon,  Ealing,  W.,  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for 
fruit  trees. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal  for  fruit  in  Class  14. 

Mi.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Mon.,  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal 
in  Class  14  for  fruit. 

HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES. 

A  sundries  tent  was  erected  on  the  lawn,  and  was  well  filled 
by  the  specialities  of  the  various  exhibitors. 

Messrs.  J.  Bentley,  Limited,  Chemical  Works,  Hull,  have 
been  giving  their  attention  to  various  insecticides  recently,  and 
to  weed  killers.  They  had  an  exhibit  of  these  specialities  and 
were  accorded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.,  had 
a  very  extensive  exhibit  of  all  sorts  of  sundries  for  garden 


puiposes,  including  manures,  insecticides,  etc.  Noticeable 
were  the  healthy  foliage  and  stems  of  Potatos,  as  a  result  of 
spraying  with  their  speciality  named  “  Mardol.”  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lawson,  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise,  N.,  had  an 
article  for  fixing  up  trees  invented  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  who 
has  large  experience  in  trees  and  shrubs.  This  was  named 
Beckett’s  Patent  Tree  Ties. 

Mr.  J.  Pinches,  Camberwell,  exhibited  a  fine  set  of  Acme 
labels  and  various  sundries  of  useful  or  decorative  value  for 
gardens.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.  had  a  stand  of  “  Beetlecute,”  for  the 
destruction  of  garden  and  other  insect  enemies.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  George  and  Son,  Putney,  had  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  for  garden  sundries. 

Messrs.  Coiry  and  Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street,  also  had 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  their  specialities. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.  staged  some  of  their  tubs,  boxes, 
etc.,  such  as  are  used  in  Kew  Gardens.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hamilton,  Covent  Garden,  had  fancy  baskets, 
receiving  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son  had  vases  and  other  garden  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  artificially-made  Pulhamite  stone.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  had  various  devices 
for  arranging  flowers. 

The  Ambrose  Paint  Co.,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  E.C., 
a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  horticultural  paints. 

Messrs.  I).  Dowell  and  Son,  Hammersmith,  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  horticultural  pottery. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hamilton,  Finchley,  N.,  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
for  horticultural  sundries. 


HARROW  AND  ROXETH  ALLOTMENT. 

The  people  in  the  district  of  Harrow  and  Roxetli  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  annual  show  of  the  Allotment  Society,  on 
account  of  the  influence  for  good  which  such  exhibitions  have 
upon  the  cottagers  and  working  classes  in  the  district.  A  great 
many  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  district,  therefore,  patronise 
and  encourage  the  work  carried  on  by  the  society.  The  garden 
produce  on  this  occasion  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the  cultivators,  nor  any 
sign  that  their  interest  in  the  show  is  abating.  On  this  occasion 
a  novelty  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  non-competitive  or 
honorary  exhibits  by  the  local  gardeners,  in  order  to  take 
off  the  monotony  of  vegetables  alone,  and  thereby  increase  the 
beauty  of  the  show. 

In  the  open  classes  competition  was  keen,  and  some  admirable 
samples  of  vegetables  were  exhibited.  Potatos  showed  some 
falling  away,  but  Onions  were  excellent,  considering  that  some 
of  the  allotment-holders  were  able  to  produce  bulbs  weighing 
over  a  pound.  Leeks,  Marrows,  and  Kale  were  well  up  to  the 
average.  The  Harrow  allotment-holders  seemed  to  consider 
Cabbages  amongst  the  most  useful  vegetables,  considering  the 
large  number  of  entries  made  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  produce.  They  also  had  excellent  Onions,  Parsnips,  Celery, 
and  Turnips. 

The  Roxeth  allotment-holders  were  scarcely  behind  their 
neighbours  from  Harrow.  Savoys  from  Roxeth  were  a  special 
feature,  while  Potatos,  Onions,  and  other  vegetables  were  well 
represented.  The  allotment-holders  of  the  Pinner  Field  liavq 
been  under  a  great  disadvantage  this  year  owing  to  the  field 
being  under  water  for  a  great  part  of  the  time”  so  that  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  holders  was  not  surprising. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  12  distinct  vegetables  vas 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  the  indefatigable  honorary  secretary 
of  the  society,  and  who  is  a  very  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  A.  Ranee,  A.  Smith  G. 
Warren,  and  J.  Clatworthy,  in  this  order  of  merit.  He’ was 
eight  points  ahead  of  his  next  competitor. 

Mr.  A.  Ranee  came  to  the  front  for  Potatos.  The  leading 
prize-winners  in  the  open  classes  were  Messrs.  G.  Warren  .L 
Markham,  G.  Ball,  J.  Clatworthy,  J.  Cox,  and  W.  Cornell.  Mr 
Ranee  also  had  the  best  dish  of  Potatos  in  the  show. 

In  the  classes  open  to  the  Harrow  holders  only,  leading  prizes 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  G.  Ball,  J.  Smith,  A.  Franklin,  G.  Mas- 
cord,  and  Jack  Bishop.  Numerous  prizes  were  indeed  taken  bv 
Mr.  J.  Smith.  J 

In  the  classes  open  to  Roxeth  allotment-holders  only,  leading 
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prizes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  B.  Moreby,  A.  Ranee,  G.  Warren, 
J.  Clatworthy,  and  J.  Markham.  Mr.  A.  Ranee  seems  to  have 
been  the  champion  in  this  division. 

First  prize  winners  from  the  New  Pinner  Field  were  Messrs. 
W.  Mills,  E.  Hall,  C.  Garwood,  C.  Amos,  and  W.  Cornell. 

A  tine  complimentary  exhibit  was  made  by  Mrs.  Charles  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  T.  Norman),  consisting  chiefly  oi  flowering  plants 
and  Ferns. 

S.  Gardner,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Smith)  had  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  decorated  the 
centre  of  the  middle  table  with  a  beautiful  display  of  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

Dr.  Williams  exhibited  two  dishes  each  of  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries. 

E.  AV.  Houson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Moreby),  staged  eight 
dishes  of  Apples  and  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers. 

L.  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  had  a  fine  lot  of  Dahlias,  which  attracted 
much  attention. 

F.  E.  Marshall,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Page),  had  about  40 
or  50  varieties  of  vegetables,  with  which  he  decorated  the  whole 
front  of  the  platform.  These  were  also  surmounted  by  flowering 
plants.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  plants  on  the  end  of  the 
centre  table,  including  some  well-grown  Lilium  auratum. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  (the  secretary)  had  an  exhibit  of  Tomatos. 

J.  Alloway,  Esq.,  staged  a  collection  of  vegetables,  including 
fancy  Kales,  together  with  some  dishes  of  Apples. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 

October  6th  and  7th. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  above  society  away  from  the  Royal 
Aquarium  for  many  years  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden¬ 
ham,  on  the  above  dates.  The  show  was  arranged  in  the 
central  transept  of  the  Palace,  and  consisted  of  a  display7  of 
fruits  and  flowers  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  as  is  usual  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  They  consisted  largely  of  Dahlias, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  general,  also  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Cannas,  tuberous  Begonias,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  and 
Apples.  The  Chrysanthemums  were  not  so  strong  as  last  year, 
and,  from  what  we  can  see  and  hear  of  them,  they  are  rather 
later  than  usual. 

Open  Classes. 

The  premier  award  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
for  effect  was  taken  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  S.E.,  with  very  fine  blooms  indeed  at  this  period 
of  the  year.  The  plants  were  arranged  with  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Asparagus,  etc.  Some  of  their  largest  blooms  were 
Marquis  Y.  ATenosta,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Bronze  Soleil 
d’Octobre,  Alme.  von  Andre,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thorneycroft, 
Ernest  Bettesworth,  and  Mr.  A.  Barrett.  The  second  award 
went  to  Mr.  Robert  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  whose 
blooms  were  plentiful,  but  smaller.  The  Palms  might  have 
been  set  up  a  little  higher  to  break  the  surface.  The  premier 
honours  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  were  secured  by 
Air.  James  Brookes,  gardener  to  AV.  J.  Neuman,  Esq.,  Totteridge 
Park,  Totteridge.  He  had  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Pockett,  Mrs.  AAr.  Popham,  Mrs.  R.  Darley,  Mme.  G.  Henry, 
L.  Mountford,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  S.  d’Octobre,  Mrs.  H.  Emmer- 
ton,  A.  Byron,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Lady  Craw- 
shaw,  Scottish  Chief,  and  Marquis  AT.  A'enosta.  Mr.  AV.  Ring, 
gardener  to  J.  AVarren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  was  second  with  less  highly  developed  blooms,  some  of 
which,  however,  such  as  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett, 
Soleil  d’Octobre,  Bronze  Soleil  d’Octobre,  and  Kimberley,  were 
good.  Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  AV.  F.  D. 
Smith,  Greenlancls,  Henley-on-Thames,  came  in  third.  Some 
of  his  finer  blooms  were  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  Seedling  No.  1,  Mrs. 
H.  AVeeks,  Seedling  No.  4,  etc. 

The  lead  for  12  Japanese  blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Boakes, 
gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Edenlnirst,  Sevenoaks,  who  had 
very  good  blooms  of  Mine.  Gustave  Henry,  Soleil  d’Octobre, 
Mrs.  Greenfield,  Airs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Airs.  White  Popham, 
General  Buller,  etc.  Air.  James  Brookes  took  the  second  place 
with  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett, 
J.  R.  Upton,  Sensation,  etc.  Air.  Alark  Rayment,  gardener  to 
AV.  Beeck,  Esq.,  North  Ockenden,  Romford,  had  some  grand 
blooms,  but  they  were  unequal,  and  came  in  third. 

Air.  A.  Mackay,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Bowden  Smith,  Esq. , 
Danesbury,  Bengeo,  Hertford,  took  the  lead  for  six  Japanese 
blooms,  showing  magnificent  blooms  of  Alme.  G.  Henry,  Lily 
Alountford.  Aliss  E.  Fulton,  Aliss  G.  Alileman,  General  Hutton, 


and  Mrs.  Harman  Payne.  Air.  J.  Kirkwood,  gardener  to  E. 
Wormald,  Esq.,  Grass  Park  House,  Finchley,  took  the  second 
place  with  handsome  blooms  of  Sensation,  Alice  Byron,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Elsie  Fulton,  etc.  Air.  G.  Boakes  was  a  very  good 
third,  though  his  blooms  were  decidedly  smaller. 

The  first  prize  for  early-flowering  Pompons  was  awarded  to 
Air.  Eric  F.  Such,  nurseryman,  Alaidenhead,  who  had  some 
good  varieties.  Air.  J.  Kirkwood  came  to  the  front  for  two 
vases  of  12  blooms  each  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  really 
good,  and  arranged  with  grasses,  Ferns,  Crotons,  etc.  Air. 
James  Brookes  took  the  second  place  with  two  very  good  vases 
indeed,  though  distinctly  behind  the  first.  Air.  G.  Boakes 
came  in  third. 

For  12  bunches  of  early-flowering  varieties  grown  in  the 
open  air  and  not  disbudded,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Air. 
Eric  F.  Such,  who  had  a  varied  lot  in  some  good  varieties. 
Aliss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  Aliddlesex,  took  the 
lead  for  a  floral  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  were 
mixed  with  sprays  of  Ampelopsis  and  Asparagus.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  4,  AVoodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  had 
Croton  leaves  as  well  as  those  above  mentioned. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  also  took  first  for  three  epergnes  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  were  good,  but  a  trifle  heavy. 

Amateurs. 

Air.  Alark  Rayment,  gardener  to  AV.  Beech,  Esq.,  North 
Ockenden,  Herts,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  12  blooms 
Japanese.  His  best  blooms  were  Alme.  G.  Henry,  Airs.  Alile- 
ham,  and  Alutual  Friend. 

Air.  D.  B.  Crane  took  the  lead  for  12  bunches  of  early-flower¬ 
ing  Pomjjons.  Air.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  Finchley, 
was  second. 

Open  Classes. 

Air.  D.  B.  Crane  led  the  way  for  six  bunches  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums;  Air.  James  Brookes  was  second;  anl 
Air.  J.  Kirkwood  came  in  third. 

Air.  Eric  F.  Such  led  the  way  for  early-flowering  Pompons, 
followed  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Cr.ne  and  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  in  this  order. 

Air.  AV.  Ring  had  the  best  vase  of  six  of  a  yellow  Japanese 
variety.  Mr.  Henry  Perkins  was  second. 

Air.  J.  Kirkwood  was  first  for  six  blooms  other  than  white  or 
yellow  in  a  vase. 

Air.  E.  F.  Such  had  the  best  vase  of  early-flowering  Pompons, 
Air.  D.  B.  Crane  being  second  and  Air.  J.  Kirkwood  third,  but 
took  first  for  one  Vase  of  Japanese  varieties. 

Air.  E.  Such  had  the  best  basket  of  Roses,  Airs.  A.  Taylor, 
Finchley,  coming  second. 

Aliss  C.  B.  Cole  was  first  for  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and 
berries,  Airs.  A.  Taylor  being  second. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  also  led  for  a  basket  of  garden  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Air.  E.  F.  Such  and  Airs.  A.  Taylor,  in  this  order. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  and  Mrs.  Taylor  took  the  prizes  for  a  hand 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  this  order. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  blooms  Japanese  Air.  AA  .  H. 
Chalk,  224,  High  Street,  Slough,  took  the  lead,  followed  by 
Mr.  F.  AVells,  South  Norwood,  and  Mr.  W.  Gooding,  Edenbridge. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  a  splendid  bank  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  a  very  fresh  state. 
He  had  an  immense  number  of  varieties,  the  display  being  very 
attractive.  He  also  had  a  collection -of  early-flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  including  the  best  varieties.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  grand 
group  of  Cannas,  represented  by  numerous  varieties,  all  of 
tirst-class  sorts.  Both  green  and  dark-foliaged  varieties  were 
represented.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  staged  a 
grand  bank  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety.  At 
one  end  of  these  was  a  group  of  Lobelia  tenuior  and  Carnations. 
At  the  other  was  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  a  smaller  group  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Very  handsome  Dahlias  were  Ibis, 
Alabel  Tulloch,  Ida,  Dainty,  AVinsome,  Dainty,  H.  J.  Jones. 
John  Gilp'n,  etc.  They  also  had  an  interesting  collection  of 
Roses  at  one  end  in  the  pink  of  freshness.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  had  a  very  extensive  group  of 
Begonia  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  and  B.  Turnford  Hall, 
the  two  being  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table.  The 
plants  were  splendidly  grown.  (Gold  Aledal.) 

Air.  William  Angus,  The  Gardens,  Penicuik,  Scotland,  had  a 
gioup  of  his  splendid  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King 
Edward,  notable  for  its  great  size  and  sturdy  habit. 

Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley.  . 
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Sussex,  set  up  a  very  line  collection  of  single  Dahlias  in  named 
varieties,  including  the  best.  They  also  had  a  representative 
lot  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  of  which'  they  make  a 
speciality.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  had  a  grand  bank  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  with 
Adiantums  and  Asparagus.  Five  pillars  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
along  the  front  relieved  the  monotony  of  a  flat  surface.  (Gol  1 
Medal.)  They  also  set  up  a  most  attractive  display  of  cut 
flowers  of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias  cut  from  the 
open  ground.  All  were  unnamed,  and  represented  their 
splendid  strain.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  staged  an  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums  set  up  with  Asparagus  and  autumn  foliage. 
He  had  grand  blooms  of  Lady  Pearce,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  Mine. 
Paolo  Radaelli  (which  attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention), 
Mafeking  Hero,  Henry  II.,  etc.  (Crystal  Palace  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  F.  Such  exhibited  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Pampas 
Grasses,  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nursery,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enlield,  exhibited  fruiting  Fig  trees  in  pots.  They  grow  nearly 
40  varieties.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  53  dishes  of  Apples, 
amongst  which  very  fine  were  Newton  Wonder,  King  of  Tomkins 
County,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Apples,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  dishes  of  Alexander,  Cor’s  Pomona,  Baumann’s 
Reinette,  etc. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middle¬ 
sex,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  set  up  in  baskets.  They 
had  imposing  baskets  of  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Bismarck,  Hoaiy 
Morning,  Vicar  of  Beighton,  Duchess  Favourite,  Royal  Jubilee, 
and  Castle  Major.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Air.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  set  off  with  Abutilon  Souv.  de  Bonn  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri.  He  had  little  groups  of  fine  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemum  Britannia,  Mme.  Waldeck  Rousseau,  and 
October  Rose.  Interesting  was  a  group  of  a  variety  of  a  hybrid 
Fuchsia  name!  Mary,  crimson,  and  another  named  Heinrich 
Henkel.  (Crystal  Palace  Gold  Medal.) 


Society  and  Association  Motes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  he  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  October  13th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  from  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  ‘‘Autumn  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H., 
at  3  o’clock. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  October 
3rd,  the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society  opened  their  library 
and  reading-room.  Mr.  Crosswell  exhibited  some  fine  fruit  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  Tomato.  On  Friday,  October  9th,  the 
lectures  commence  with  “  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing 
Apples,  as  Practised  in  Canada,”  by  Cecil  H.  Hooper,  M.R.  A.C., 
F.S.I.,  F.R.H.S.  A  syllabus  of  the  lectures  and  meetings  can 

be  obtained  from  any  member  of  the  library. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — -The  closing  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Room  on  the  24th  ult. ,  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a,  good  attendance.  The  lecture  for 
the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Kitley,  his  subject  being  “  The 
Duties  of  a  Gardener.”  He  traced  the  life  of  a  gardener  from 
the  time  when  he  would  enter  an  establishment  as  “garden 
boy  ”  until  he  managed  to  reach  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his 
profession.  Among  many  good  points  made  by  the  lecturer  was 
the  necessity  for  beginning  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder, 
and  the  still  greater  necessity  for  continued  perseverance  if  the 
learner  had  any  hope  of  being  able  to  grapple  with  the  many 
and  varied  duties  of  his  profession.  Gardening,  he  claimed, 
demanded  and  deserved  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
student  who  would  master  the  art.  It  demanded  earnest  toil, 
because  for  the  horticulturist  there  could  be  no  cessation  from 
tho  multitude  of  duties  he  has  to  face,  and  it  deserved  his 
noblest  powers,  because,  poorly  remunerated  though  the  gar¬ 
dener  is,  yet  he  has  the  assurance  of  belonging  to  a  profession 
ranking  amongst  the  highest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Kitley  was 
heartily  thanked  for  a  lecture  which  from  beginning  to  end 


maintained  a  very  high  level.  Prizes  offered  for  two  bunches 
black  Grapes  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr. 
Atwell),  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird),  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes).  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  Mr.  A.  Bole  for  three  Cockscombs,  Air.  Ambrose  for 
a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Dr.  Eager  (gardener,  Air.  Cane) 
for  three  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Certificate  of  Special  Alerit 
was  recommended  for  a  box  of  fine  Magnum  Bonum  Plums  sent 
by  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole). 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  Robert  Bell,  for  over  three 
years  foreman  at  Alurthly  Castle,  Perthshire,  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Kinnaird  Castle, 
Brechin,  Forfarshire.  Air.  Bell  enters  on  his  new  duties  on 
November  28th  next. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — -The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  fruit  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  the  11th  and 
12th  November  next.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Harold  Sadler,  7, 

Victoria  Street,  Liverpool. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  an  Old  Royal  Gardener. — The  death  has  taken 
place  at  Bagshot,  at  the  age  of  84,  of  Charles  Marr,  who  for 
52  years  was  in  the  service  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  as  a  gar¬ 
dener  at  Frogmore.  He  retired  four  years  ago,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  illuminated  address. 

*  *  * 

Silver  Wedding. — Mr.  and  Airs.  David  Pringle  Laird,  Pink- 

hill,  Murrayfield,  have  just  been  presented  with  a  handsome 
silver  lamp,  on  the  occasion  of  their  silver  wedding,  by  the 
employees  of  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  nurserymen,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  oldest  employee, 
Wm.  Deas,  Air.  Laird  very  suitably  replying.  Mr.  and  Airs. 
D.  P.  Laii’d  were  married  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  on  September 
30th,  1878. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemums  at  Liverpool. — About  two  weeks  will  elapse 
before  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  is  opened  to  the  public 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  in  the  glass-house  specially  erected 
some  years  ago  for  their  reception  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
visitors  to  this  increasingly  jaopular  resort  are  enabled  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  an  immense  bank  of  blooms  of  the  earlier  varieties. 
These,  arranged  in  the  two  cooler  houses,  are  widely  diverse  in 
their  tints,  and  embrace  not  a  few  sorts  new  to  the  Botanic. 
Already  they  have  been  inspected  by  thousands  of  people,  and 
will  undoubtedly  give  pleasure  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to 
journey  to  Edge  Lane  and  walk  through  the  houses. 

A  Successful  Competitor. — At  various  places  throughout 
the  country  during  the  past  two  months  Mr.  John  Lee,  Kings- 
croft,  Higher  Bebington,  Birkenhead,  has  been  making  himself 
conspicuous  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of  fruit,  particularly 
Apples,  some  of  his  finer  fruits  being  Warner’s  King,  Manning- 
ton’s  Pearmain,  and  Cox’s  Pomona.  He  secured  over  17  prizes 
at  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  in  September  last,  and  again  at  the  great  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  show  at  Chiswick  the  other  week  he  carried  off  a  respect¬ 
able  number  of  prizes  for  a  private  grower. 

*  *  * 

Permanent  Fruit  and  Products  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  decided  to 
set  apart  space  for  a  permanent  exhibition  of  fruit,  products, 
and  industries,  and  among  other  exhibitors  Canada  is  to  be  re¬ 
presented.  The  organisation  of  this  exhibit  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  of  the  Canadian  Emigration  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  has  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  various  Cana¬ 
dian  Agents-General,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers,  produce  exporters,  and  others  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  them  for  increasing  their  trade 
with  the  Mother  Country.  Although  the  Crystal  Palace  mainly 
attracts  residents  from  the  south-east  district  of  London,  it  is 
claimed  that  2,000,000  people  annually  pass  the  turnstiles,  so 
that  a  valuable  advertisement  is  thus  proffered  to  those  who  seize 
the  opportunity.  Special  displays  of  fruit  will  appear  from 
time  to  time,  and  specimens  of  minerals  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Dominion  may  be  inspected  by  visitors. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column. 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  oj  the  paper  only , 
a  separate  sheet  oj  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  m  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Vines  and  Peaches  in  One  Honse. 

We  have  never  seen  Vines  and  Peaches  grown  in  the  same 
house,  and  should  imagine  that  it  is  carefully  avoided  by  all 
aood  growers  of  fruits.  The  Peaches  would  ripen  earlier  than 
the  Vines,  or  should  do  so,  and  the  treatment  necessary  for 
finishing  off  the  fruits  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  Grape  Vines,  as  the  berries  and  bunches 
would  still  require  the  temperature  kept  at  a  higher  figure 
than  Peaches.  Indeed,  Peaches  require  a  lower  temperature 
than  Vines  throughout  the  season,  to  get  them  at  all  m  good 
form.  In  any  case,  we  should  dissuade  you  from  any  attempt 
to  wrow  Vines  and  Peaches  in  the  same  house,  if  you  have  any 
control  over  the  matter.  As  you  say,  the  Vines  would  come 
next  to  the  glass  and  the  Peaches  would  be  planted  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  lean  -to  house.  The  leaves  of  Vines  cast  a  very 
dense  shade,  so  that  you  could  only  have  a  very  short  rod  on 
the  front  glass,  otherwise  they  would  completely  shade  the 
Peaches  on  the  back  wall,  and  under  these  conditions  you  could 
only  get  a  crop  of  fruit  poorly  coloured,  if,  indeed,  you  get  a 
crop  at  all  worthy  of  the  name.  The  west  aspect  would  also  be 
a  very  poor  one  for  the  cultivation  and  ripening  of  Vines. 


Fencing  Garden  Ground.  (G.  M.) 

We  fail  to  see  how  you  can  compel  your  neighbour  to  put  up 
a  proper  fence  between  your  land  and  his  for  your  benefit.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  had  been  no  fence  there  before.  Had 
there  been  a  fence  there  when  you  took  the  land,  and  this 
fence -was  taken  down,  it  might  then  have  been  made  a  form 
of  grievance.  Usually  fences  are  put  up  for  the  protection  of 
one’s  own  property,  and  unless  such  a  fence  has  been  put, 
up,  the  owner  can  scarcely  claim  damages  if  someone’s  cattle 
were  to  break  into  his  garden  or  grounds.  If  there  had  been 
a  fence  previously,  and  that  was  removed  to  the  detriment  of 
your  premises,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  reparation  would  have 
to  be  made,  but  it  is  a  knotty  question,  on  which  you  had  better 
consult  a  solicitor  before  taking  any  serious  action. 


Chrysanthemum  Flowers  for  Exhibition.  (M.  D.) 

We  are  not  surprised  that  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  good 
Chrysanthemum  flowers,  considering  the  manures  that  you  use. 
Nitrogenous  manures  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  vegetative 
part  of  the  plant  to  grow,  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  By  then- 
use  you  can  get  plenty  of  stems  and  leaves,  but  the  stems,  being 
kept  growing  by  this  class  of  manures,  cannot  ripen  or  become 
properly  firm  for  the  production  of  large  blooms.  Unless  the 
steins  attain  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  or  firmness  good 
blooms  will  be  impossible.  We  should  advise  you  to  use  more 
potash,  either  in  the  form  of  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash  or 
wood  ashes.  The  latter  should,  indeed,  be  used  largely  in  the 
make-up  of  the  compost  for  the  later  and  final  potting.  Ibis 
manure  has  the  effect  of  steadying  gnwth  and  causing  shorter- 
jointed  stems  of  a  more  woody  character  than  the  manures 
which  you  have  been  using.,  A  safer  plan  would  be  to  use 
superphosphates  and  potash  in  some  of  the  forms  we  have 
just  mentioned  at  the  time  of  potting.  A  little  nitrogenous 
manure  would  then  be  advantageous  in  stimulating  growth  so 
as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other  manures  when  used 
alone.  These  nitrogenous  manures  being  of  a  readily  soluble 
nature,  at  least  if  used  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  should  only  be  used  after  the  pots  are 
getting  full  of  roots,  after  the  final  potting,  and  should  then, 
only  be  used  in  moderation — that  is,  in  a  weak  state.  If  you 
take  this  course,  you  would  be  using  an  all-round  manure.  On 
the  other  hand,  "if  you  do  not  think  you  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  manures,  you  might  ask  your  manure 
merchant  or  sundriesman  to  furnish  you  with  an  all-round 
manure  suitable  for  Chrysanthemums,  asking  him  for  directions 


how  you  may  use  it  with  Safety.  Different  makers  make  up 
their  manures  differently,  and  it  is  always  well  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  artificial  manure  which 
you  employ.  You  should  have  better  colour  in  the  flowers 
from  the  second  crown  buds  and  from  terminals  than  you  would 
from  first  crown  buds. 

Root  Pruning  Apples  and  Pears.  (J.  Walder.) 

It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  accomplish  the  root-pruning 
before  the  leaves  fall  than  afterwards.  The  atmosphere  is  now 
sufficiently  moist  to  make  it  safe  to  root-prune,  even  while,  ihe 
leaves  are  still  upon  the  trees.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  leaves  now  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  reserve  mate¬ 
rial,  and  before  they  fall  they  would  still  aid  the  tree  in  be¬ 
coming  re-established  while  the  soil  is  still  warm.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  considerable  amount  of  reserve  material  in  the  stems, 
and  during  the  autumn  all  this  is  being  transferred  down 
wards  in  order  to  develop  and  extend  the  root  system.  More 
roots  are  formed  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  than  during 
the  summer,  in  the  case  of  well-established  trees  at  least.  One- 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  soil  is  moister  and  softer  than  during 
the  summer  months,  and  consequently  the  extension  of  roots 
is  encouraged.  The  soil  being  still  warn  also  encourages  the 
underground  production  of  roots,  and  the  reserve  material 
formed  by  the  leaves  makes  it  possible. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(C.  A.  H.)  7,  Spiraea  japonica  Bumalda  ;  8,  Helenium  pumi- 
lum  ;  9,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  niveus  ;  10,  a  garden  hybrid  or  variety 
of  Delphinium  ;  11,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  (sometimes 
called  Pyrethrum  uliginosum) ;  12,  Aster  Novi-Belgii. — (M.  D.) 
1,  Solanum  crispum  ;  2,  Genista  tinctoria ;  3,  Cotoneaster 

Simonsii. — (A.  J.)  1,  Aster  Novae-Angliae  pulchellus  ;  2,  Echi¬ 
nacea  purpurea ;  3,  Eryngium  oliverianum ;  4,  Eryngium 

planum  ;  5,  Mentha  rotundifolia  variegata. — (H.  Anstiss)  1, 
Passiflora  caerulea ;  2,  Erica  vagans ;  3,  Hamamelis  virgin- 
iana  ;  4,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  5,  Leycesteria  ;  6,  Symphoricarpus 
racemosus.-  (T.  W.  S.)  1,  Scabiosa  arvensis  ;  2,  Scabiosa  colum¬ 
baria  ;  3,  Oenothera  fruticosa  Youngi  ;  4,  Sidalcea  malvaeflora. 
— (E.  J.)  1,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  2,  Selaginella  caesia ;  3, 
Calathea  zebrina  ;  4,  Ruellia  Portellae. — (A.  Walker)  1,  Onci- 
dium  kramerianum  ;  2,  Cyprijoe  lium  Godefrcyae  ;  3,  Cattleya 
Loddigesii. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


henological  Observations. 

The  above  title  might  be  described  as' the 
lence  of  natural  phenomena.  Since  1891 
large  number  of  people  at  different  stations 
1  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
aking  observations  on  various  natural 
lenomena,  and  their  reports  are  sent  in,  to 
dward  Mawley,  Esq.,  F.R.,  Met.  Soc , 
R.H.S.,  and  well  known  to  our  readers  as 
i©  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
aese  observations  he  has  compiled  in  the 
nn  of  a  concise  pamphlet  which  should 
of  great  service  to  all  those  most  con- 
;rned-with  the  weather  and  crop®  in  pro- 
>rtion  to  the  number  of  years  during  which 
i©  notes  have  been  compiled.  The  informa- 
sn  requires  close  reading,  as  so  many  facts 
©  placed  within  small  compass,  and  those 


engaged  in  compiling  a  book  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject  relating  to  horticulture,  agri- 
culture,  or  allied  sciences  would  be  able  to 
deduce  facts  that  would  be  of  service  to 
them.  One  of  the  forms  of  information  here 
supplied  relates  to  thirteen  wild  or  common 
herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs,  upon  which  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  madei  througjhout  the 
country. 

— o — 

The  Table  of  Flowering  Plants. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
the  plants  on  which  the  observations  have 
been  made  are  all  British,  and  so  commonly 
planted  or  growing  wild  that  all  the  observers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  able  to 
fix  upon  certain  specimens  upon  which  they 
make  observations  from  year  to  year  as  they 
come  into  bloom,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  flower  earlier  or  later  than 
usual.  The  observations  begin  in  December 
of  each  year,  so  that  the  report  in  this 
pamphlet  runs  from  December,  1901,  to1  the 
end  of  November,  1902.  The  table  shows 
that  the  Hazel  flowered  a  little  earlier  in 
South-west  England,  South  Ireland,  South. 
England,  East  England,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  dates  of  flowering  being  behind  the 
average  .for  the  last  twelve  years.  Turning 
to  the  Coltsfoot,  we  note  that  it  flowered 
slightly  earlier  in  the  west,  east  and  north  of 
Scotland,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country 
it  was  behind  the  usual  time.  The  Wood 
Anemone  was  a  little  earlier  in  the  south  of 
England  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  else¬ 
where  it  was  somewhat  later  than  usual. 
The  Black  Thom  commenced  at  its  usual 
date  in.  South-west  England,  and  was  a,  little 
earlier  than  the  average  in  South  Ireland, 
but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  count, ly  it  was- 
behind  its  date.  The  Garlic  Hedge  Mustard 
was  a  little  earlier  in  the  south-west  and 
south  of  England  and  the  north  of  Ireland, 
but  elsewhere  it.  was  slightly  behind  its  time. 
The  Horse  Chestnut,  Hawthorn,  White  Ox- 
Eye,  Dog  Rose,  Greater  Bindweed  and  Ivy 
were  uniformly  later  than  the  average  date. 
The  Black  Knapweed  only  scored  a,  point  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  elsewhere  being  very 
much  behind  its  usual  time,  tliis  -being  most 
notable  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where*  it 
was  thirty-four  days  behind. its  average  date. 
The  Harebell  flowered  earlier  in  the  west 
and  east  of  Scotland,  hut  elsewhere  it  was 
universally  beliind  the  average  date.  The 
above  is  not  the  exact  order  in  which  the 
plants  are  taken,  as  the  Ivy  is  the  latest  to 
flower  of  the  plants  enumerated. 

— o — - 

Tbc  Four  Seasons. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  times  o*f  flowering  of  the 
ahove^given  plants  was  that  some  of  the1 
winter  and  spring  months  were  milder  than 
they  ought-  to  be,  thus  causing  vegetation  to 
advance ;  whereas  some  of  the  late  spring 


months  were  unusually  cold,  and  thus  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  and  flowering  of  late 
plants.  December  and  February  were  cold 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and.  the  winter  as 
a,  whole  was  below  the  average  temperature. 
Although  December  was  wet,  tire  rainfall  for 
winter  was  deficient  and  sunshine  was  equally 
so.  During  March  the  temperature  was 
everywhere  above  the  average,  but  during 
April  and  May  the  advent  of  cold  and  un¬ 
seasonable  weather  put  a  check  to  growth. 
The  summer  is  described  as  cold,  dry,  and 
sunless,  all  these  conditions  being  against  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  various  crops.  Autumn 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  seasons  in  which 
the  mean  temperature  was  above  the  average. 
For  the  three  months  the  weather  was  un¬ 
seasonably  warm  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
though,  the  record  of  sunshine  was  very 
scanty. 

— o — 

The  Record  of  the  Year. 

When  the  year  ended  up*  in  November, 
1902,  the  best  that  could  be  recorded  of 
that  year  was  that  it.  was  cold  and  sunless. 
Rain  fell  at  unusually  frequent  intervals*, 
though  the  quantity  in  the  aggregate  was 
small,  so  that  there*  was*  no  period  of  drought 
at  any  time.  Wild  plants  were  behind  their 
time  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
season,  on  the  whole*,  was' favourable  to*  the 
growth  of  all  farm  crops,  except  Pota.tos  and 
Hops.  Cereals,  Pulse,  Turnips,  Mangels  andi 
grass  were  abundant.  On  the  other  hand, 
fruit  crops  were  deficient  and  lacked  flavour, 
even  including  Strawberries,  which  was  the 
exceptional  fruit  which  yielded  well. 

- — o — 

The  Poison  Ivy. 

Some  time  ago,  in  making  comments  upon 
the  quantity  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron  growing 
in  various  parts  of  America,  we  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  was  planted  or  grew  there 
naturally.  The  Editor  of  “  The  American 
Botanist  ”  informs  ns  that  “  the  Poison  Ivy, 
like  the  crow  and  house  sparrow,  thrives*  in 
America  in,  spite  of  the  efforts  by  farmers 
to  exterminate  it.  Our  walls  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  are  made  of  rough  stones  loosely  put 
together,  and  the  Ivy  runs  riot  over  them  as 
well  as  spreading  into  the  grass  on  the 
borders.  It-  is  one*  of  the  commonest,  plants 
of  Eastern  America,  being  found  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  foliage 
is  brilliant  in  autumn,  and  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is*  not  poisonous  to  most  people,  or,  at, 
least,  that  few  people  are  annually  poisoned 
by  it,  probably  accounts  for  the  lack  of  more 
determined  efforts-  towards  eradicating  it.” 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  plant  does 
not  run  riot  in  this  country,  but  is  more  often 
planted  in  private  gardens  than  it  ought  to 
he,  for  the  unwary,  especially  those  liable 
to  suffer  from  its  effects,  are  sure  to  find  out 
the  plant  by  experience,  although  seemingly 
a  nameless  and  harmless  thing  upon  the  wall 
of  the  garden,  or  even  the  dwelling-house. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  would  seem  that  we  may  expect 
but  little  improvement  in  the  weather  this  year,  for  a  gale  is 
blowing  and  the  rain-gauge  continues  to  record  heavy  down¬ 
falls.  Already  over  29  in.  have  fallen,  which  is  4  in.  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  twelve  months',  and  the  greatest  quantity 
registered  here  in,  the  time  for  many  years.  This  is  not  a 
very  promising  outlook  for  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  needed 
a  tine  warm  autumn  to  ripen,  the  wood,  and  should  a  hard 
winter  follow,  it  is  probable  that  many  will  suffer  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  advisable  to-  collect  now  some  suitable  material 
for  giving  those  shrubs  which  require  it  a,  slight  protection, 
such  as  dry  Bracken,  being  as  serviceable  as  anything.  Store 
in  the  dry  under  cover  until  wanted,  and  this  will  also,  be  very 
suitable  for  protecting  wall  shrubs,  etc.  At  this,  season,  in 
spite  of  the  depressing  weather,  there  are  many  subjects  which 
are  beautifying  our  gardens  with  the  richness  of  their  autumn 
tints,  to  many  even  more  beautiful  than  the  spring  ones, 
though  it  tends  to  remind  one  of  the  dreary  season  to  follow. 
To  the  observant  eye'  there  is  always  something  of  interest 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful — in  fact.,  there  is  no  other  shrub 
that  surpasses  it  for  gorgeous  colour  at.  this  season — is  Disan- 
thus  cercidifolia,  a  Japanese  shrub  which  is  mw  to  this  country, 
but  will  become  a,  general  favourite  when  better  known.  In 
general  appearance  it  very  closely  resembles  Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum,  and  with  us  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  an,  exposed 
position  and  cold,  clay  soil.  It  does  not.  appear  to.  flower  in  a 
young  state,  but  the  beauty  of  the'  foliage  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
its  inclusion  in  the  best  collections. 

In  addition  to  those  shrubs  conspicuous,  for  their  foliage, 
there  are  several  in  flower,  and  on,  account  of  their  lateness  are 
most  valuable. 

Caryopterisi  Ma.stacanthus  or  Mastacanthus  sinensis  is  a 
Chinese  shrub  of  great  beauty  and  of  striking  appearance  at 
the  present  time.  It  makes  a  small  bush  about  4  ft.  in  height 
and  as  much  or  more  in  width,  the  tendency  being  to  make  a 
spreading  shrub  rather  than  increase  in  stature.  The  flowers 
are  blue  and  produced  in  large  quantities1  on  the  current  season’s 
growth,  and  the  foliage  is  green,  above  and  silvery  white 
beneath,  which  makes  it  very  conspicuous'.  We  give  a  slight, 
protection  in,  winter,  for  with  severe  weather  the  branches  get 
cut  to  the  ground. 

Arbutus  Unedo — Though  a,  fairly  common  shrub  in  this 
country  and  generally  called  the  Strawberry  Tree,  this  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most,  desirable  shrubs  for  the  mixed  border, 
on  account  of  the  great,  quantities  of  waxy  white,  pendulous 
flowers  it  is  now  carrying.  These  are  succeeded  by  numbers 
of  deep  red  fruits  somewhat,  similar  to  a  Strawberry,  but  quite 
round  and  of  insipid  flavour,  which  remain  on  the'  shrub 
through  the  winter.  It.  forms  a  dense  bushy  shrub,  with  dark 
green,  lustrous'  foliage,  about,  8  ft,,  in  height,  and  in  every 
way  is  one  of  the  best  of  evergreens. 

Abelia  chinensis. — -Grown  as  a  wall  plant  or  in  the  open, 
this  is  a,  shrub  of  great  beauty,  with  sweetrscented,  tubular 
flowers,  white;  slightly  tinged  pink  in  colour,  and  which  are 
produced  with  great  freedom  in.  clusters  o'n  all  the  shoots,  large 
and  small.  Given,  a  well-drained  position  and  fairly  good 
soil,  it,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  deciduous  shrubs. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  totus  albus, — All  the  Syrian  Mallows  are 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  this  one  especially  so,  and  though 
by  no  means  new,  it  well  deserved  the  Award  of  Merit,  given 
by  the  Floral  Committee  at  a  recent  meeting.  It  has  been 
in  flower  for  a  considerable  time  now,  and  not  being  injured 
by  the  weather  the  quantity  of  unopened  buds  should  give 
a,  display  for  a,  long  period.  The  flowers  are  single,  about 
2  in,  across  and  pure  white,  and  this  variety  with  us  is  not 
nearly  such  a  strong  grower  a,s  many  of  the  others,  though 
perfectly  hardy  and  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 


Lespedeza  Sieboldi  (syn.  Desmodium  penduliflorum). — This 
Chinese  shrub  has  not,  become  so-  widely  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  consider  it  not  hardy. 
This,  I  think,  is  a.  mistaken  idea ;  having  stood  the  winter  for 
several  years  totally  unprotected  in  these  gardens  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  hardiness.  Given  a  good  soil,  it  attains  a  height 
of  6  ft.,  and  at  this  season  produces  several  large  racemes  of 
small,  showy  reddish-purple  flowers  resembling  a  Pea  in  shape. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Plants  in  Flower. — The  plants' now  developing  their  flower- 
buds  and  expanding  their  flowers  are  certainly  the  most 
welcome  kinds,  as  well  as  being  the  most  useful  in  cultivation. 
At  the  present,  season  the  outdoor  supply ,  of  flowers  is  very 
limited  indeed,  while  the  indoor  Chrysanthemums  are  not  ready 
for  cut-flower  arid  decorative  purposes.  At  such  seasons  it  is 
well  to  draw  particular  attention,  to  the  kinds  of  Orchids  which 
may  be,  mentioned  as  useful  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

In  the  cool  division  Odoutoglossum  cprhosum  will  be  ex¬ 
panding  their  flowers',  and,  together  with  0.  Pescatorei,  make 
useful  subjects  for  cutting.  In  the  slightly  warmer  conditions 
we  find  0.  grande.  Owing  to  the- extensive  manner  in  which 
this  species  lias,  been  introduced  during  the  past  season  or  two, 
they  may  be  procured  for  a  modest  outlay,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  secured  it  would  indicate  that  tlieir 
gaudy  tints  were  becoming  appreciated  in  the  manner  they 
deserve.  A  few  daysi  ago  I  saw  a  house  with  some  hundreds 
of  flowers  expanded ;  a  more  attractive  display  could  not  be 
imagined,  and  when,  arranged  in  the  conservatory  or  among 
small  groups;  for  effect  they  are  very  telling  indeed. 

In  this  division  also,  where  the  atmospheric  conditions  ire 
kept  as  dry  as  possible,  the  plants  of  D.endrobium  Phalaenopsis 
have  been  removed  from  the  stove  or  warm  division.  After 
the  scapes  have  become  expanded  they  last  in  perfection  for  a 
much  longer  period  when  removed  to  cooler  and  drier  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  flowers  also,  after  being  cut,  are 
much  more  durable  after  the  plants:  have  stood  in  a  cooler 
temperature  for  a  few  days.  The  later-grown  plants  of  1). 
formosum  giganteum  should  be  removed  here  after  their 
flowers  have  become  fully  expanded.  Retained  in  a  warm 
housie  with  a,  humid  atmosphere,  they  are  almost  sure  to,  become 
spotted  on  the  white  segments,  which  quickly  renders  them 
useless  for  cut-flower  purposes. 

For  the;  next  six  weeks  the  Cattleya,  house  will  be  the  most 
attractive,  of  the  divisions  of  Orchid  houses.  The  lovely 
hybrids  derived  from  the  influence  of  Cattleya  bowringiana  as 
one  of  the  parents  are  now  making  the  best  display  ;  their  use¬ 
fulness,  combined  with  their  free  growing  and  flowering  char¬ 
acteristics,  will  render  their  cultivation  more  extensive  in  the 
near  future.  The  lovely  hybrids,  such  as  C.  Maronii  and  C. 
Iris,  have  introduced  quite  a  new  race  ;  their  bronzy  sepals  and 
petals  and  highly  coloured  la, heliums  give  a.  pleasing  and 
striking  contrast,  to  the  lilac  segments  of  other  members  of 
the  Cattleya  family  in,  flower  at,  the  present  season. 

The  hybrids  also  of  Laeli'a,  crispa  are  exceedingly  attractive, 
and  are:  a  striking  contrast  to  the  larger  hybrids,  such 'as 
Cattleya  hardyana,,  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  C.  chamberlainiana. 
and  the  striking  tints  found  among  the  variable,  L.c.  bleteh- 
leyensis  and  L.c.  gottoian.a.  The  above  mentioned  will  not  be 
passed  out  of  flower  before  we  get  the  bulk  of  C.  labiata  ex¬ 
panding.  There  is  no  species  more  highly  appreciated  than 
this  where  there  is  a  demand  for  cut  flower's  during  the  late 
autumn.  The  moisture  in  this  division,  will  have  to  be  applied 
with  considerable  discretion.  Damping  on.ee  a  day  should  he 
ample.  The  amount  afforded  should  be  governed  by  the  pre*- 
vailing-  outside  conditions.  During  foggy  or  wet  weather  little 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  should  prevail,  and  in  bright 
weather  it  should  be  applied  sufficiently  early  to  permit  it  be¬ 
coming  distilled  before  the  cool  evening  temperature  sets  in. 

H.  J. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden, 

At  t-lre  time  of  writing  (October  8tli)  the  weather  remains 
very  mild  and  open,  with  an  incessant  downpour  of  rain. 
Should  severe  frosts  set  in — which  we  may  reasonably  expect 
at  any  date — vegetation  will,  I  fear,  suffer  considerably,  as 
everything  is  in  a  wet  and  soppy  condition. 

Runner  Beans  are  still  in  full  growth  and  bearing  abundance 
of  good  succulent  pods-.  When  frosts  are  apparent  a  good 
supply  should  be  picked,  and  if  stored  away  in  a-  cool  place, 
arranging  them  in  an  upright  position  in  a  little  water,  these 
will,  by  changing  tlie  water,  remain  in  a  fresh  condition  for 
many  days.  Thei  seed  of  any  special  strain  should  be1  picked 
immediately  the  pods  become  brown  when  quite  dry,  and  lay 
them  out  thinly  under  glass  to  finish  maturing ;  these  should 
be  turned  over  every  day.  The  vigour  and  success  of  next 
season’s  crop  will  much  depend  on  the  way  the-  seed  is  ripened. 
After  these  become  thoroughly  dry,  shell  them  and  expose 
them  in  a.  light,  airy  position  for  a  few  days  before  storing  them 
away  for  the-  winter.  I  have  grown,  the  new  variety,  Hackwood 
Success,  this  season,  raised  by  that  splendid  vegetable  expert 
Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  finest 
Runner  Bean  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  both  as  an  ex¬ 
hibition  variety  and  for  cropping,  and  all  who-  are  on  the 
look  out  for  a,  good  novelty  should  make  a  note  of  this,  and 
procure  it-  for  another  season  should  it  be  on  the  market. 

French  or  Dwarf  Beans  now  fruiting  in  pits  and  frame-s 
should  bei  looked  over  every  two-  or  three  days,  and  all  which 
are  ready  should  be  picked  t-o-  prevent  the  plants  becoming 
exhausted.  Air  freely  whenever  the  weather  will  allow.  Make 
another  sowing  in  well-drained  7-in.  pot's,  in  a  light  and  porous 
compost.  These  should  be  raised  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  place 
them  on  shelves  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  As.  the  young- 
growths  appear  above-  the  soil,  those  in  a  more  forward  state 
should  be  well  syringed  on  bright  mornings  with  te-pid  water, 
and  grow  on  near  the  glass  in  a  growing  temperature.  As 
soon  as-  they  commence  bearing,  farmyard  liquid  should  be 
given. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  are  also  still  in  full  bearing, 
and  the  fruits  are  of  exceellent  quality.  Many  of  our  plants 
which  were  in  full  bearing  last-  May  are  still  as  vigorous  as 
ever,  especially  Moore’s  Cream,  Prince  Albert,  Pen-y-byd,  and 
Perfection,  the  last-named  being  a  valuable  addition,  t-o  this 
vegetable.  We  have  placed  temporary  lights  o-ver  a  portion 
of  these  with  the  hope-  of  keeping  up  the  supply  as  long  as 
possible.  As  with  Beans,  so  with  these;  cut  all  fruits  on 
approach  of  frost,  and  st-ore  away  in  a-  place  of  safety ;  with 
care,  these  can  be  kept  at-  least  a,  fortnight. 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins. — This  has  been  a- most- unfavourable 
season  for  the-  ripening  of  these-,  and  unless  planted  in  a  very 
optn,  sunny  position,  and  early  fruits  secured,  these  will 
be  of  little  use.  Those  which  are  partially  coloured  should  be 
cut-  and  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  greenhouse  to  finish.  These 
make  a-  valuable  change  among  our  vegetables  during  tlie 
winter  months;  and  are  generally  much  appreciated. 

Celery. — I  never  remember  seeing  the  Celery  crop  so  badly 
infested  as  it-  is  at  the  present  time  with  the  leaf  miner,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  I  hear  the  same  tale.  The  fiy 
was  somewha-t  troublesome  dming  tlie  e-arly  part  of  thei 
summer,  but  the  plants,  partly  owing. to-  the  dripping  season, 
made  much  headway,  and  were-  little-  the-  worse-  for  it-  till  about 
three  weeks  since,  when  it  quite  suddenly  made  its  reappearance 
in  great  force,  and  where  left  unchecked  has  practically  denuded 
the  plants  of  their  foliage,  and  where  this  is  the  ca-se  there  are 
little  hopes  of  it-  keeping  well,  and  it  is  the  later!  plantings 
which  will  suffer  much  in  consequence.  Prevention,  of  course, 
is  always  the  bes-t  cure,  but  in  a  season  like  the  present  one  it 
is  almost  impossible  when  raining  every  day  to  render  the 
growths  too  distasteful  for  the  fly  t-o-  settle  and  deposit-  its 
eggs.  The  only  remedy  remaining  is-  to  carefully  hand-pick 
and  destroy  the  grub,  crushing  them  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Avoid  taking  off  more-  of  the  affected  parts  than  is 
necessary,  but  make  certain  that  every  grub  is  destroyed ; 


this  is.  most  important  among  the  later  crops..  Do-  not  be  in 
too  great-  a  haste  in.  finally  earthing  up,  as  after  so-  much  wet 
the  longer  this  is  delayed  the  better,  and  the  new  growth  made 
will  be  much  harder  than  if  drawn  up  and  blanched,  and  every 
leaf  should  be  encouraged  to-  replace  as  far-  as  possible  those 
which  have  been  seriously  damaged. 

Seakale. — Early  crowns  which  were  lifted  as  advised  should 
no-w  be  in  a  good  state  for  forcing,  but-  it  will  be-  necessary  to 
place  them  in  a  position  where  a  strong  to-p  and  bottom  heat 
can  be  applied,  and  all  light  must  be  tho-rougldy  excluded. 
Syringe  the  crowns  each  morning. 

Rhubarb  should  also-  be  introduced  to  the  warmest-  end  of 
the  Mushroom  house,  and  treat  in  the-  same  way  as  Seakale-. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Ardisia  crenulata. — This  shrub  ranks  high  among  green¬ 
house  plants  remarkable  for  their  berries.  The  s-pecies  has 
deep  green  leafage,  and  bears  in  abundance  bright  scarlet 
berries-  that-  last  in  good  condition  on  tlie  plants  for  many 
weeks.  The  plants  are  adapted  for  the  embellishment-  of  rooms- 
a-s  well  as  the  greenhouse,  and  make  a-  pleasing  change  in 
association  with  flowering  and  other  subjects-  during  winter. 
They  are-  usually  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  and  grown 
on  in  a  temperate  house  all  summer,  and  po-t-t-ing  on,  as  re¬ 
quired.  A  suitable  size  po-t  to  fruit  them  in  is-  6  in. 

Camellias. — There-  can  be  no  doubt-  that  a  cool  treatment 
is  best  for  these  gorgeous  flowering  plants,  and,  in  my  opinion-, 
more  plants  are  annually  lost,  or  become-  unhealthy,  through 
being  subjected  to  fire-heat  or  a.  stagnant  atmosphere  than  from 
any  other  cause.  In  the  south  or  south-west  districts  fine  trees 
may  be  occasionally  met  with  perfectly  hardy.  Plants  growing 
in  pots  or  tubs-  should  ha-ve  been  stood  in  a  partially  shaded 
position  in  the  open  air  last-  June,  and  these  must  now  be 
brought  into-  the  cold  greenhouse.  Wash  the  pots-  and  see 
that  the.  drainage  is-  good,  a-nd  if  any  insects  infest  them,  a 
thorough  syringing  should  be  given  by  laying  the  plants  o-n  a 
mat  and  applying  insecticide  through  the-  syringe  with  fo-rce. 
Permanent  plants  in  borders  in  the  greenhouse,  of  course,  have 
to  remain,  but  all  those  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  should  in¬ 
variably  be  left  in  the  open  until  this  date.  Never  allow 
them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  or  the  buds-  will  drop.  As 
there  will  now  be  swelling  up-  a  certain  number  of  the  side 
buds  where  crowded  may  be  pinched  out ;  this  will  concentrate 
the  energy  of  the  plant,  to-  the  remaining  ones-.  Liquid  manure 
fro-m  the-  farmyard  or  stables  may  be  diluted  and  applied  twice 
weekly  or  when  the-  plants  require  water,  with  great  benefit  to 
the  flowers  and  plant  generally. 

Cassia  corymbosa. — For  covering  bare  walls-  or  trellises  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  this  plant  is  unrivalled  and 
is  of  easy  culture.  The  rich  yellow  flowers-  are  borne  in 
corymbs  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  extremely  useful 
for  cutting  purposes.  The  sprays  should  be-  cut-  18  in.  long 
for  placing  in  vas-e-s,  as  then  the:  real  beauty  of  the  flowers  is 
displayed  to  advantage.  The-  plant  attains  to  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 
in  height,  and  if  accorded  liberal  treatment  soon  covers  the 
space  allotted  to  it-.  Half-ripened  shoots  are  plentiful  a-t  this 
time,  and  these-  strike  root  readily  if  inserted  round  the  sides 
of  in.  pots-  of  rich  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  -sharp  sand  added  to  make  it 
porous.  Plunge  the  po-ts  in  a  hotbed  or  in  the  propagating 
pit  and  keep  we-ll  sprinkled. 

Alocasias.  —  Among  plants-  remarkable  for  their  foliage 
alone  these  are  unique,  and  to  grow  them  well  it  is  very 
essential  that,  they  be  properly  ripened  off  at  this-  time.  To 
cease  watering  the  plants  all  at  once  will  have  disastrous  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  supply  of  water  must-  be  very  gradually  with¬ 
held  in  order  that  the  plants  go:  to  rest  as  naturally  as  possible. 
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Asclepias  curassavica.— Tins  stove  herbaceous  plant  bears 
umbels  of  orange  flowers  during  summer.  When  in  blossom 
they  are  not  injured  by  a,  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  con¬ 
servatory.  They  should  now  be  gradually  dried  off  and  placed 
under  a  stage  in  a  warm  structure  for  the  winter.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Root  pruning  is  a  necessary  operation  most  years  where  a 
quantity  of  trees  are  grown.,  but  doubly  so  this  season,  on 
account  of  very  light  crops  of  fruit  in  most  instances,  coupled 
with  a  comparatively  wet  summer,  both  aiding  free  growth. 
With  aged  trees  such  work  is  best  done  piecemeal,  one  half 
the  tree  tackled  this  autumn,  the'  other  sidei  in  a  year’s  time. 
With  medium-sized  trees  the  operation  .may  be  completed  at 
one  stroke,  and  in  the  case  of  over-luxuriant  young  trees  lifting 
and  replanting  is  the  best  cure.  To  root-prune,  a  trench  1  ft. 
wide  should  be  opened  from  2  ft.'  to  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  stem, 
according  to  size  of  tree,  and  then  working  away  the  soil  with 
a  garden  fork,  undermining  the  ball  of  soil  to  ascertain  whether 
any  roots  have  got  into-  the  subsoil,  cutting  close  up  those  that 
are  found,  and  preserving  all  fibrous  roots.  When  filling  up 
the  trench  the  ground  immediately  underneath  the  tree  espe¬ 
cially  should  be  rammed  quite  firm,  using  the  top  spit  for  the 
purpose,  after  adding  a  good  percentage  of  lime  or  old  plaster 
with  the  sod,  this  applying  with  more  force  when  working 
among  stone  fruits.  Maiden  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  wood 
ashes  mixed  in,  may  be  given  the  tree  as  filling  in,  proceeds.  I 
am  referring  now  to  large  trees,  young  specimens  requiring  but, 
little  aid  in.  this  way,  or  strong  growth  quickly  sets  in  again ; 
and  should  any  be  given,  keep1  it  towards  the  surface-,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  roots  in  that  direction,.  Trees  carefully  treated 
as  advised  should  not  fad  to  carry  fruit,  next  season,  but  it  will 
take  a  couple  of  years  before  the  benefit  of  root-pruning  can  be 
noted,  especially  fruit  trees  bearing  on  the  spur  principle. 

Preparation  for  Planting. — There  can  be  no  question  a  well- 
drained,  deeply  dug — or  rather  trenched — sod  is  the  best  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,,  and  it  well  repays  any  extra  labour  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it  ere  planting  commences. 

One  necessary  precaution  should  be  always  observed  when 
planting  on  old  sites ;  that  is,  to  clean  away  all  the  old  soil 
and  eveiy  particle  of  root  belonging  to  old  trees,  so  that  all 
may  be  sweet,  and  a  clean  start  made.  There  is  yet  another 
item  to  bear  in  mind  when  getting  out,  pits  for  the  reception 
of  the  trees,  and  that  is,  afford  plenty  of  space,  so  that  their 
roots  can  be  carefully  spread  out,  and  on  very  retentive  sods  in 
low-lying  districts  it  has  been  found  of  immense  benefit  to 
place  a  few  large  stones  or  brickbats,  with  a  scattering  of  lime 
among  the  same,  at  the  bottom,  which  tends  to  keep  the  roots 
of  the  trees  drier,  as  well  as  nearer  the  surface. 

Stone  fruits,  such  as  Apricots,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  even 
Plums,  must  have  thorough  drainage,  the  two-  former  requiring 
borders  to  be  specially  prepared  for  them  to  obtain  the 
maximum  results.  Respecting  compost,  where  much  planting 
is  contemplated  a  good  heap  should  be  got  ready,  so  that 
when  the  trees  arrive  no  delay  need  be  caused.  The  like  in- 
gradients  advised  for  root-pruned  trees  will  grow  most  fiuits 
well,  and  often,  too,  luxuriantly,  without  the  least  trace  of 
farmyard  or  stable  manure,  unless  it  be  where  such  has  been 
trenched  in  when  preparing  the  same  some,  time  previous. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  sod  faddy  dry  before  it  is  wanted,  a,s 
the  roots  of  trees  take  much  quicker  and  far  more  kindly  to 
such  a  sell  than  when  placed  around  them  in  a  sodden  state. 

The  Fruit  Room. — We  find  Apples  much  bruised  with  the 
recent  gales,  and  many  of  the,  finest  fruits  decaying.  Keep  the 
room  well  ventilated  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  last  fruits 
are  gathered  in,,  and  frequently  examine  the  same,  using  the 
decaying  or  pecked  ones  first.  A  dark,  faddy  close  atmospher e 
is,  that  best  suited  for  -the  preservation,  of  Apples,  and,  where 
the  temperature  fluctuates  but  little,  airing  for  an  houi  -oi  so, 

on  the  mornings  of  bright  days  if  found  necessary. 

James  Mayne. 

Bid  on,  Devonshire. 


Notes  on  a  Private  Garden. 

By  a  Journeyman. 

(Concluded  from  page  810.) 

IV. 

The  glass  department  of  a  private  garden  is  more  or  less 
considered  the  highest  position  we  can  achieve  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  place.  The,  inside  foreman,  in  general,  emanates  from 
that  post  to  head  gardener.  When  we  frequent  surrounding 
gardens  the  glass  structures  come  under  our  observation  ana 
criticism  primarily.  Should  this  department  be  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  we  designate  it  as  a  good  place.  It  wo,uld  be  no  easy 
matter  to  discriminate  the  rough  and  good  gardens  existing 
in  Scotland.  All  the,  same,  a  safe  assertion  is  that  the  rough- 
and-ready  gardens  are  by  far  in  excess  of  the  well-regulated 
and  up-to-date  one.  I  will  not  express  my  opinion  presently 
on  what  young  gar  deners  term  a  good  and  a  rough  place.  Tiie 
heading  of  a  recent  article  in  the  “  G.W.”  would  be  very  appli¬ 
cable  just  now,  viz.,  “  How  Opinions  Differ.” 

I  will  revert  to  my  object  of  looking  through  the  glass¬ 
houses.  Taking  the  stoves,  we  find  a  collection  of  Crotons 
and  Dracaenas,  none  of  them  of  any  special  mention.  Paints 
and  Streiitzia  Reginae  fill  up  the  centre  stage.  Phrynium 
variegatum  is  a,  very  ornamental  subject  of  the  plant  stoves. 
To  have  it  well  coloured,  avoid  syringing  the  foliage,  and  allow 
it  to  be  root-bound.  Division  of  the  roots  in  spring  for  in¬ 
crease.  Acalypha  macrophylla  and  A.  godseffiana  are  very 
conspicuous.  Ardisia  crenulata  and  Rivina  humilis,  two 
berried  plants,,  are  very  effective  and  of  simplest  treatment, 
coming  well  from  seed.  If  the  latter  is  well  cultivated  you 
will  find  it  a  novelty  in  small  pots  for  table  work.  Some  of 
our  best  plants  in  stoves  are  discarded  as  useless  for  the  want 
of  the  necessary  treatment.  Ruellia  maerantha  is  now  in 
flower,  with  its  lovely  bell-shaped  blooms.  •  The  charming 
Ruellia  Portellae  is  admirable  for  edging.  You  seldom  find 
this  under  its  right  botanical  definition.  It  has  some  erroneous 
names,  in  the  vicinity  here.  Interspersed  through  the  stoves 
is  the  Cinnamon  plant,  a  specimen  Dracaena,  sanderiana,  Caiar 
theas,.  Nepenthes,,  Pandanus,  Curculigo,  Panax,  Anthuriums, 
and  the  Artillery  plant  (Pileia  miorophylla).  Stove  climbers 
are  numerous,  likewise  the  selection  which  go,  under  the  drying- 
off  principle  in  winter. 

Making  exit  from  this  section  to  the  cool  and  showy  struc¬ 
tures!,  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  a  special  feature  here,  some  of  the  best  being  grown.  It 
would  be  invidious  on  my  part  to  announce  any  of  the 
varieties ;  they  are  so  complete  all  through.  But  I  will  crave 
space  to-  mention  a  new  hybrid  Pelargonium  under  the  name 
of  Achievement.  This  is  a  cross  between  a,  zonal  and  an  Ivy 
leaf  Pelargonium.  It  carries  with  it  an.  enormous  truss  on  a 
■strong  footstalk,  of  a  rich  pink  colour.  It  is  illustrated  in 
Debbie  and  Co.’s  catalogue,  and  it  has  all  the  merits  which 
that,  firm  attributes  to  it.  Francoas  and  the  latest  Schizanthus 
introduced  make  a  grand  show. 

Petunias  have  been  an  exceptionally  fine  display;  the 
crested  singles  of  the  grandiflora  type  are  good  ;  the  same 
could  be  said  of  the  double  white,  double1,  pink,  and  the  purple 
and  white.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  perpetuate  these  strains 
from  cuttings  in  the  spring  by  keeping  a.  few  of  the  roots  over 
winter.  You  can  grow  large  specimens  in  8-in.  pots  from  a 
cutting  in  spring.  Climbers  in  these  houses  are  Solanum 
jasminoides,,  Swainsonia,  coronillifolia  alba,,  Taesonia  vau  Vol- 
xemii,  and  Bougainvillea,  glabra  flowers  well.  Specimen 
plants  of  the  African  Cypress,  Widdringtonia  ericoides  and  tree 
Fern®  occupy  a  centre  piece.  Some,  of  these,  Cypresses  were 
used  for  sub-tropical  bedding,  but  they  soon  assumed  a  binned 
and  unsightly  appearance.  Ophiopogon  was  also  planted  out, 
but  it  had  a,  similar  result  to  the  above.  Adenandra,  fragrans 
and  Diosma,  ericiodesi  are  odoriferous  shrubs  of  the  greenhouse. 
Lantanas,,  Libonia,  Coronilla,,  Heliotrope,  etc.,  make  up  the 
collection. 

In  .the  fernery  are  Asparagus  splendens  and  Sprengeri, 
Pteris,  Davallias,  Adiantiums  and  Goniophlebium  subauricula- 
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turn.  The  fronds  of  this  latter,  when  matured,  are  8  ft.  to 
10  ft.  long.  Other  plant-houses  are  in  formation  for  Malmai- 
sons,  Orchids,  etc.  Primulas  claim  space  in  a  house,  including 
P.  sinensis  and  st  el  lata- ;  also  a  few  of  the  new  yellow  sinensis 
fimbri&ta. 

The  fruit  range  comprises  four  vineries,  two  Peach  houses, 
Fig,  and  Orange  houses.  Grapes  all  over  have  been  above  the 
average,  especially  so  in  Muscats.  Inside  Pears  are  good.  The 
Orange  trees  are  cif  very  small  importance  to  anyone;  the 
fruits  are  tasteless.  We  find  Tomatos  in  every  spare  corner. 
A  house  is  devoted  to  winter  growing.  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
also  demand  separate  structures.  From  the  report  of  shows, 
one  finds  that.  Grapes  are  in  advance.  I  could  say,  by  taking 
the  vineriesi  all  over,  they  were  going  back.  At  some  of  these 
larger  places  Grapes  have  deteriorated  considerably.  That 
is  a  failing  of  the  present-day  gardeners.  It  baffles  them  to 
train  up  their  vineries  as  it  was  done  some  years  back.  Some 
of  the  young  vineries  are  a  poor  spectacle,  the  stunted  foliage 
devoured  by  insects.  The  canes  are  run  up  3  ft.  and  4  ft.,  if 
not  more,  eveiy  year.  Borders  are  deficient.  Such  are  the 
conditions  too  often  visible.  I  admit  there  are  a  few  expert. 
Grape  growers,  but  the  majority  are  imperfect.  I  shall  allude 
to  this,  in  a  separate  note  soon,  if  permissible.  Pits  and  frames 
are  filled  up  with  general  inside  stuff.  Orchid  houses  are 
composed  of  Dendrobiums,  Odcntogloc-sums,  Oncidiums,  Cy- 
pripediums,  Laelia,  Aerides,  Coelogyne,  Calanthes,  and  an 
exhaustive  stock  of  Cattleyas.  ’Mums  are  chiefly  of  the  do 
corative  class.  Buds  of  Mme.  G.  Henry,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  Mrs.  White  Pophani,  Nellie  Pockett,  Lady  Phillips, 
etc.,  demand  the  use  of  one  pot  each.  Large  quantities  are 
lifted  from  outdoors,  the  semi-early  section  potted  up  or 
planted  in  borders.  I  cannot  adequately  remark  on  a  tenth 
of  the  varieties  of  the  stuff  represented  in  the  glasshouses. 

In  the  series  of  notes,  which  have  appeared  in  this  paper 
I  have  only  given  attention  to  the  chief  elements  of  gardening, 
being  explicit  and  concise,  showing  the  vast  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  we  must  acquire  to  come  to  any  distinction.  The  notes 
emanate  from  a  garden  of  fair  dimensions,  with  nine  or  ten 
hands.  I  will  elude  taking  recognition  of  the  structure  for 
young  gardeners,  also  the  grievances  which  abound  in  our 
private  gardens.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  the  perpetrator  of  any 
such  controversy  at  this  period.  These  subjects  have  been 
expounded  freely  in  these  pages,  culminating  without  much, 
proficiency  in  our  welfare.  It  seems  an  impossibility  to  have 
a-  union  to  amend  our  grievances.  We  must  resort  to  each 
individual  and  place  rectifying  their  own  causes. 

Adam  V.  Main. 
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PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 


Aconitum  paniculatum. 

The  common  Aconite  or  Monkshood  (A.  Napellus)  flowers  in 
the.  early  part  of  summer,  and  is  a  showy  enough  border  plant 
while  it  lasts.  It  is,  however,  excelled  by  its  near  ally,  A.  pani¬ 
culatum,  which  becomes  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  border 
plants  during  the  month  of  August  and  early  September.  In 
fairly  good  garden  soil  the  stems  reach  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft., 
branching  freely  for  2ft.  or  3ft.  at  the  top  of  the  stems.  The 
dark  blue  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  better  known  and 
early  flowering  species,  but  they  are  produced  in.  much  greater 
numbers;  indeed,  strong-growing  plants  form  pyramids  of 
bloom  that  make  this  conspicuous  for  a  great  distance.  The  dark 
green  five  to  seven-lobed  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
better  known  species.  Well  drained  and  friable  garden  soil 
should  be  selected  for  this  species,  and  if  the  tubers  are  not  too 
crowded  they  produce  veiy  stately  stems.  Even  for  cut  flower 
purposes  many  of  the  side  branches  might  be  utilised,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  mixture  with  other  flowers.  Propagation  is  a 
very  easy  matter  by  seeds  or  by  offsets. 


Lobelia  fulgens. 

When  speaking  of  a  scarlet-  Lobelia  many  gardeners’  revert, 
at  once  to  L.  cardinal  is;  but  there'  are  three  scarlet-flowered 
species,  natives  of  North  America,  and  L.  cardinalis  is  the  least 


ornamental  of  the  three,  both  in  respect  to  the  foliage  and  the 
flowers.  In  my  opinion,  L.  fulgens,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  the 
finest  of  the  ttiree.  In  a  season  like  the  present  the  stems 
attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  assume  a  rich  blackish 
purple  hue.  The  leaves  themselves  are  lanceolate  and  of  a 
rich  metallic  purple,  almost  black,  and  would  be  sufficiently 
ornamental  for  garden  purposes  without  flowers.  The  latter 
have  broad  segments  of  a  velvety  scarlet,  and  are  indeed  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  two  species  in  this  group.  It  comes 
very  near  indeed  to  L.  splendens,  but  may  be  distinguished'  by 
its  larger  flowers  and  the  pubescence  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  and  the  flower  stalks.  The  present  season  suits  this 
species  on  account  of  the  heavy  rainfall,  but  cultivators  might 
grow  it  in  boggy  situations  if  such  are  at  their  command,  and 
good  growth  will  be  made  any  year. 

Kuiphofia  rufa. 

Several  species  of  the  Red  Hot  Poker  have  been  introduced 
from  South  Africa  recently,  including  that  under  notice,  which 
hails  from  the  Orange  River  Colony.  I  should  not  recommend 
it  for  those  who  believe  only  in  big  heads,  such  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  common  K.  aloides,  but  it  nevertheless  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  and  bears  its  stems  much  more  gracefully 
than  the  heavy-headed  ones.  The  spikes  vary  from  24  ft.  to 
3  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  a  raceme  of  flowers  rather  sparsely 
placed  over  the  stem  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  open  spike.  These 
flowers  are  dusky  red  at  first,  but  they  change  after  expansion 
to  a  clear  bright  yellow,  except  the  short  lobes  at  the  mouth, 
which  are  nearly  white.  The  three-edged  leaves  are  narrower 
than  those  of  the  common  species,  and  of  a  light  glaucous 
green.  It  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  effect. 

Veronica  subsessilis. 

The  above  Japanese  species  is  more  rigid  in  habit  than  any 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This-  is  due  to  the  relatively 
short  and  stout  stems,  as  the  plant  seldom  exceeds  2  ft.  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  also  unusually  broad  for  the  genus, 
being  ovate  and  very  shortly  stalked,  as  implied  by  the  specific 
name.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  dark  blue,  and  produced 
in  racemes  varying  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  long,  several  racemes 
being  produced  from  the  top  of  the  stem.  To  get  the  best 
results,  the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  so  long 
in  one  place  as  to  become  densely  crowded.  Young  plants  can 
always  be  obtained  iby  division,  or  by  taking  cuttings  of  shoots 
that  have  not  flowered  when  such  are  obtainable.  The  species 
comes  from  Japan,  and  for  many  years  has  been  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  V.  longifolia  subsessilis,  but  it  is 
quite  as  distinct  as  several  others  which  have  received  specific 
names. 

Ly thrum  Salicaria  roseum. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  wild  plant  growing  on  our  river 
banks  will  have  noted  two  or  more  distinct  shades  of  colour. 
It  is  almost  necessary,  however,  to  go  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  large  towns  in  order  to  see  these  fully  developed, 
as  the  public  so  readily  plucks  them  when  exposed  near  public 
thoroughfares.  One  set  is  dull  purple  and  the  other  has  bright 
rose  flowers,  the  distinctions  being  quite  apparent  when  brought 
in  contact  with  one  another.  The  variety  under  notice  has 
the  more  cheerful  flowers,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
the  garden  border.  A  very  fine  effect  could  be  produced  by 
planting  a  row  of  them  along  the  margins  of  a  lake  or  sheet 
of  ornamental  water  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  plant  will 
grow  fairly  well  in  shady  positions,  but  I  find  that  they  always 
flower  better  when  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 

Echinops  Ritro. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Globe  Thistle  known,  none  is  more 
suitable  for  border  culture  than  the  subject  of  this  note.  The 
stems  seldom  exceed  2  ft.  in  height,  and  even  if  they  do  grow 
taller,  they  are  sufficiently  neat  to  be  tolerated  amongst  other 
herbaceous  plants  on  account  of  the  bright  blue  heads  of  bloom. 
The  plant  is  not  so  easily  multiplied  perhaps  as  Eryngium 
giganteum,  which  seems  such  a  favourite  with  many  people, 
but  the  bright  blue  heads  are  just  as  showy  in  the  cut  state,  so 
that  the  plant  is  useful  whether  left  in  the  border  or  for  indoor 
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decoration.  For  private  establishments  a  sufficient  number 
of  young  plants  would  always  be  obtainable  by  the  removal  of 
offsets  from  the  root  stock. 

Eryngium  planum. 

Possibly  this  is  not  the  most  largely-grown  species,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  in  gardens.  Several 
others  are  favourites  in  some  districts,  such  as  E.  olivierianum 
in  the  South,  and  E.  alpinum  in  the  North.  Sometimes  that 
under  notice  is  distributed  as  E.  amethystinum,  but  though 
E.  planum  may  have  less  vogue  than  the  last-named,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  generally  useful.  The  flower  heads  are  of  a 
bright  blue,  and  produced  in  great  numbers  upon  gracefully 
branching  stems,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  always  avail¬ 
able  for  cut  flower  purposes,  and  would  be  useful  for  decorative 
work  where  the  others  named  would  be  too  heavy.  Usually 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  young  plants  in  sufficient 
numbers  from  offsets.  It  is  a  European  species  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  and  usually  varying  from  2  ft.  to  ft.  in  height. 
G-entiana  asclepiadea. 

Of  the  several  species  which  are  cultivated  in,  gardens  with 
more  or  less  success,  none  of  them  are  more  constantly  suc¬ 
cessful  than  that  under  notice,  known  as  tire  Willow  Gentian, 
and  a  native  of  Europe.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety, 
but,  except  perhaps  by  contrast,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so 
interesting  or  ornamental  as  the  deep  blue  of  the  ordinary 
form.  Those  who  have  any  difficulty  in  growing  it  in  the  open 
border  on  account-  of  dry  soil  could  prepare  a  space  for  it, 
using  a  large  proportion  of  peat.  Where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
moist,  however,  any  special  preparation  for  its  advantage  is 
quite  unnecessary,  provided  the  soil  is  fairly  friable  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist  during  the  summer.  In  northern  gardens  it,  may 
be  planted  without  any  special  preparation,  as  the  soil  is 
always  sufficiently  moist.  Seeds  are  obtainable,  provided  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  cannot  be  got  by  division  in  March. 
Aconitum  Fischeri. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  this  beautiful  and  useful 
late  flowering  -species  of  Aconite,  including  A.  autumnale,  A. 
californicum,  and  A.  japonic-urn.  These  may  have  arisen  from 
its  being  introduced  at  different  times  from  different  countries 
under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  new  plant.  It  is  really 
native  of  Northern  Asia  as  well  as  North  America,  and  flowers 
in  the  autumn,  this  being  a  sufficient,  reason  for  giving  it  the 
name  A.  autumnale.  The  last  of  its  flowers  will  not  disappear 
in  northern  gardens  until  -September  is  well  spent.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  dark  viole-t  a-nd  the  stems  dwarf,  so  that-  it  is 
easily  accommodated  even  in  borders  of  moderate  width. 
Oenothera  tetraptera  rosea. 

This  has  got  into  many  gardens  under  the  name  of  Oe. 
speciosa,  rosea,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  different  -from  the 
last-named  species,  the  stems  being  much  dwarfer.  The  leaves 
also  are  shorter,  broader, '  greener,  and  -less  to-ot lied  on,  the 
margins.  Ihe  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  shade,  and  the 
petals  beautifully  feathered  with  rosy  veins.  If  any  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
by  division  the  method  of  propagation  by  cutting  is  always 
open,  but  these  should  be  inserted  at  once,  unless  the  cultivator 
means  to  employ  a  little  heat,  in  encouraging  them  to  produce 
roots  before  the  short,  days  set  in.  Owing  to-  the  abundance 
of  rain  for  some  time  past,  however,  the  stems-  are  fairly  soft, 
-so  that  short  -side  shoots  taken  off  with -a  heel,  and  firmly 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  should  ve-ry  soon  produce  roots 
if  stood  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. 

The  broad,  deeply-lobed,  and  flat  blue  rays  of  this  Scabious 
lave  always  rendered  it  a  popular  plant  in  collections  of  hardy 
subjects.  It  may  not  lie  generally  known,  however,  that  it  can 
leadily  be  propagated  from  seeds  which  offer  the  means  of  im- 
pioving  the  species.  If  the  best  of  the  seedlings  are  selected 
and  again  -subjected  to  improvement,  it  is  just  possible  that 
we  would  get  a  very  good  double  perennial  Scabious  for  border 
culture.  The  flowers  themselves  are  veiy  useful  for  cutting 
and  using  in  vases  either  by  themselves  or  for  mixino-  with 
other  suitable  subjects.  j  jpj 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

September  1st. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Lilium  speciosum  magnificum. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  the  largest  size  for  the 
s-pecies,  with  rich  ro-se  segments  edged  with  white,  and  hav¬ 
ing  crimson  spots,  much  like  those  of  the  variety  L.  s. 
Me-lpomene.  The  plants-  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Kilnfie-ld  Gardens-,  Colchester,  were  very  well  grown  in¬ 
deed.  Award  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Polly. 

The  above  early  flowering  var  iety  lias-  golden-bronze  blooms 
and  a-  bright  ye-llow  reverse  to  the  florets.  The  flower-heads 
are  also  pr  oduced  in  great,  profusion.  Award  of  Merit  to ' 
Messrs-.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswcod  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Dorothy  Vernon, 

The  flowers  of  this-  variety  are  of  medium  size  and  brilliant 
scarlet,  witli  long  pointed  florets.  The-  bright-  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  a  strong  point-  of  the-  variety.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Spitfire. 

The-  blooms  of  this  variety  are  o-f  good  form,  with  long 
pointed  florets  of  a  bright-  scarlet.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
Dob-bie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mr.  Amos  Perry 

The  blooms  of  this-  variety  are  crimson-scarlet,  and  very 
effective  as  far  as.  colour  is  concerned,  but-  they  are  rather 
solidly  b-uilt  compared  with  several  others  which  have  recently 
been  honoured  with  distinction.  Award  of  Merit  to  Hobbies, 
Limited,  and  to-  Messrs-.  Dobbie-  and  Co. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Endive  Staghorn. 

The  lea-ve-s  of  this  variety  are-  very  deeply  cut  and  ragged 
at  the  ends,  and  they  are-  als-o  arranged  so-  as  to-  form  compact 
heads. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are-  of!  a,  light  green,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  large- and  very  full,  firm  heart,  which  blanches 
easily.  An  Award  o-f  Merit-  was  accorded  to  each  of  the  above 
whe-n  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  12,  Old  Mill 
Gate,  Manchester. 


By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

October  6th. 

Chrysanthemum  Renee. 

The-  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  are-  of  large  size  and 
massive,  being  characterised  by  depth  as  well  a-s  width.  The 
florets  are  recurved,  more  or  les-s  slightly  incurved  at  the  tips, 
of  medium  width,  and  soft-  lilac-pink  o-r  lavender-pink,  with  a 
silvery  reverse.  As-  a  light-coloured  variety  it  is  certainly 
very  handsome,  and  will  be  suitable  for  October  exhibitions-  if 
it  always  comes  up-  so-  early  as  it-  has  done  this-  year.  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,  gardener  to  Arthur  du 
Cro-s-,  Esq.,  Canons  Park,  Edgware-. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Dainty. 

All  the  outer  florets  of  this  beautifully  refined  and  dainty 
variety  are  long,  slender,  sharply  pointed  and  pink,  with  a 
yellow  base-.  The  centre  is  made  up  o-f  shorter  and  more 
flattened  florets  of  a.  soft  pale  ye-llow.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Hobbies,  Limited,  Dere-ham. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Sweet  Nell. 

This  variety  is  s-imilar  in  form  to  the  above,  but  the  outer 
and  longer  florets  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of  pink-purple,  while 
the  florets  in,  the-  centre  are-  nearly  white.  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  to  Hobbies,  Limited. 
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cultivated  Damsons  and  a  Sloe.  It  might  with  equal  truth 
have  been  said  that  it  was  a  cross  between  a  Damson  and  a 
Bullace,  or  between  a  common  Plum  and  some  other  of  these 
three  forms  which  have  just  been  named,  and  all  of  them  are 
found  on  occasion  growing  in  hedges  and  on  the  borders  or 
near  the  vicinity  of  orchards  or  gardens,  where  some  of  them 
have  been  cultivated  for  many  years'. 

It  may  be  regarded,  then,  that  its  origin  is  very  uncertain. 


Damson  Faeleigh  Prolific, 

What  is  a  fact,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  Damson 
to  grow  on  account  of  its  extremely  prolific  character.  The 
fruit  varies  between  round  and  oval,  and  varies  considerably  in 
size,  according  to  whether  it  is  grown  upon  its  own  roots  or 
worked  upon  some  other  stock.  When  grown  upon  its  own 
roots  it  is  rather  a  thorny  tree,  but  when  budded  or  grafted 
on  another  stock  the  thorns  disappear.  The  variety  makes  a 
beautiful  pyramid  well  worthy  of  attention,  whether  in  large 


Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Houstonia  caerulea. 

Something  like  twenty  species  of  Houstonia  are  known  to 
science,  but  the  above  species  is  more  frequently  seen,  in  cul- 
livation  than  any  of  the  others,  and  although  a  tiny,  slender 
growing  plant,  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  pet  plant  for  those  whose  hobby  leans  towards 
hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  The  bulk  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  North-West  America,  but 
the  subject  of  this  note  comes  from  Virginia.,  and 
was  originally  introduced  in  1785.  The  plant  is 
hardy,  but.  requires  to  be  planted  in  small  pockets 
amongst,  stones  on  the  rockery  in  a  soil  consisting 
chiefly  of  light  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 

The  situation  should  be  cool,  or,  in  other  words, 
retain  its  moisture  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
year  for  the  well-being  of  the.  plant,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  no  stagnant  moisture.  Situa¬ 
tions  answering  to  this  description  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  on  any  rockery  of  moderate  or  suffi¬ 
cient  size  that,  is  at  all  well  arranged,  so  as  to  give 
variety  of  situation  and  aspect. 

When  grown,  in  the  open  air  the  slender  stems 
vary  between  3  in.  and  5  in.  in  height,  are  furnished 
with  small  opposite  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a  single 
flower.  The  latter  is  of  a,  pleasing  light  sky  blue, 
but  varies  considerably  in  individuals  raised  from 
seed,  some  of  them  being  pale  and  even  pure  white. 

It  is  also,  very  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  might 
he  kept  in  cold  frames  to  be  taken  into  the  cool 
Greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  in  bloom.  Those 
who  have  a  regularly  appointed  alpine,  house  will 
find  this  a  very  suitable  plant  for  such  a  structure 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  The 
pots  containing  it  should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible',  so  as  to.  prevent  drawing,  and  the  house 
should  be  freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a,  plant  that 
was  grown  in  the  Alpine  House  at  Kew  in  the  early 
part  of  last  summer. 

Mar  ant  a  insignis. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  species  are  narrowly 
lanceolate,  8  in.  to.  1 2  in.  long,  and  stand  nearly 
upright,  so1  that  the  plant  is  very  suitable  for  de¬ 
corative  purposes.  Its  proper  place  is  in  the  stove, 
and  for  such  a.  purpose  it.  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  where  larger  plants  would  be  inadmissible'. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a.  light  green, 
ornamented  on  the  central  portion  with  olive-black 
blotches,  while  small  round  blotches  are  also,  placed 
opposite  the  midrib  on  either  side.  Thei  under¬ 
surface  is  wholly  purple.  This  latter  is  no-  unim¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  plant,  seeing  that  the  leaves 
stand  upright,  and  therefore  show  more  or  less  of 
both  surfaces  according  to  the  position,  of  the  plant. 

It  was  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  William 
Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  in  whose 
nursery  our  photograph  was  taken.  This'  gives  a 
good  idea,  of  the  form  of  the  plant,  so  that  further 
description  is  unnecessary.  It  was  introduced  from 
Brazil,  from  whence  so  many  plants  of  the  same 
family  are  obtained.  It.  was.  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit  some  time  ago  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Farleigh  Prolific  Damson. 

The  above  prolific  and  useful  variety  of  Damson  enjoys  a. 
plurality  of  names,  including  that,  given  above,  also  Critten¬ 
den’s  Cluster  and  Kent  Cluster.  The  legend  of  its  history  is 
also  variable,  one  story  being  that  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  James 
Crittenden,  of  East  Farleigh,  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century.  Another  idea  is  that  it  was  picked  up  as  a  wildling 
in  a  hedge,  and  was  probably  a  cross  between  some  of  the 
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wardens'  or  in  an  amateur’s  garden,  where  space  is  usually  con¬ 
siderably  limited.  Damsons  are  also  suitable  for  planting  on 
the  outside  of  orchards  by  way  of  shelter  to  Plums  and  other 
fruit  trees,  where  they  fruit  well  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  the  wind  on  account  of  their  sturdy  habit  and  stiff 
branches.  The  variety  may  also  bei  cultivated  extensively  for 
market  purposes.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Cuscuta  reflexa. 

About-  the  end  of  August  a  correspondent  sent  us  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  species1  of  Dodder  growing  on  Marguerites,  and 
which  he  had  never  seen,  before.  He  did  not  state  how  he  had 
come  by  the  pest,  but  possibly  it  may  have-  come  as  a  small 
pie-ce  on  a  Marguerite  or  on  some  other  plant,  or  seeds  may 
ha-ve  wot  accidentally  mixed  with  the  soil.  It-  is  one  of  several 
species  of  parasite  which  grows  upon  a-  variety  of  greenhouse 
subjects,  and  is  generally  known.  a.s-  Cuscuta-  refle-xa.  If  ke-pt- 


to  the  Convolvulus  family,  but-  has  so-  far  lost  its  independence 
that  it  can  only  live  upon  some  other  plant.  It  is  so  far  de¬ 
generate  that  it-  has  lost  the  power  of  producing  either  roots  or 
leaves.  Its  thready  stems-  are  furnished  with  haustoria-  or 
suckers,  which  it  pushes-  into-  the  host  plant  and  absorbs  the 
food  it  requires. 


Araucaria  imbricata  Seed. 


Herewith  I  am  sending  you  seeds  from  this  ornamental  tree. 
You  will  notice  these  are  well-ripened  and  fertile  seeds  which 
were  blown  from  some'  large  trees  growing  in  tliel  grounds  here 
by  the  recent  gale.  I  have  not  seen  such  good  seed  from  our 
trees  before,  and  there  were  a-  good  many  on  the  ground  the 
next  morning. 


Houstonia  caeeulea  :  Flowers  sky  blue  and  white. 


in  subjection  it-  might  be  regarded  merely  as  a  curiosity,  but- 
when  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  or  mastery  it  proves  a 
very  troublesome  pest  indeed. 

Two  plants  of  Marguerite  were  sent  us,  -and  that,  which  we 
illustrate  was  the  better  of  the  two.  In  each  case  the  parasite 
had  invested  the  whole  of  the  plant  with  its  thready  stems. 
The  Marguerites  were  approaching  the  flowering  stage,  but  the 
b-uds  did  not-  seem  a-s  if  they  would  open.  Another  very 
peculiar  effect-  noticeable  was  that  the  leaves  of  the  host  p-la-nt 
had  become  thick  and  fleshy,  resembling  some  of  those  which 
are  peculiar  t-o  the  seaside. 

Thc-sei  that  are  troubled  with  this  sort  of  parasite  should 
keep  an,  outlook  in  the  e-arly  part  of  the  season  when  the  plants 
commence  to-  grow,  pulling  off  the  parasite  from  every  plant 
where  it  is-  not  wanted.  If  specimens'  are  wante-d  out  of 
curiosity,  they  should  be  isolated  from  other  plants  and  allowed 
to-  take  tliedr  course. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration,,  the-  Cuscuta  is;  thickly 
covered  with  its  small  globular  heads-  of  white  flowers,  -some  of 
which  have  passed  into  the-  fruiting  stage.  The  plant-  belongs 


Most  seasons  I  notice  a-  goc-d  many  cones  on  them,  but  never 
saw  ripe  seed,  although  some  two  years  ago-  I  found  a  young 
plant  at  the  edge  of  a  bush  of  Rhododendron. 

At-  Cricket  St.  Thomas  this  tree  lias  produced  good  seed  for 
years-,  and  I  ha-ve  s-ee-n,  large-  plants-  raised  from  seed  grown 
there.  When,  looking  over  the  gardens  recently  Mr.  Lyon 
drew  o-ur  attention,  to-  how  much  more  freely  it  was  coming 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree,  and  when  well  developed  they 
are  most  ornamental.  J-  C.,  F.,  Chard. 


Public  Pakic  for  Aberaman. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Aber 
dare  Urban  District  Council  recently,  Mr.  E.  M.  Harm. 
J.P. ,  persiding,  the  offer  of  the  Powell  Duffryn  Company  of  a 
plot  of  ground  known  as  Michael’s  Field,  about  eight  acres, 
and  the  Plough  Tip,  for  a  park  at  Aberaman  -was  accepted,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  accordel  Mr.  Hann  and  the 
Powell  Duffryn  Company  for  their  generous  offer.  The  surveyor 
was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  have  the  ground  levelled.  I' 
will  be  remembered  that  some  months  ago  a  pretty  park  and 
recreation  ground  were  opened  at  Cwmaman  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Council,  the  land  being  given  by  Lord  Aberdare. 
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Wall  Gardening. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  portion  of  an  old  wall  covered  with 
pockets  and  planted  with  rock  plants  by  way  of  a  change  from 
the  climbing  plants  will  know  what  a  pleasing  sight  it  is.  The 
old  high  wall,  once  so  bare  and  unsightly,  may  be  planted  with 
as  varied  a  collection  of  interesting  plants  as  the  lock  gai den 
ever  boasted.  We  often  see  bare  high  walls,  especially  in  large 
old-fashioned  gardens,  a  corner  of  which  might  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful  at  very  little  cost  by  planting  with  rock  plants.  Ugly 
walls  are  often  covered  with  creepers  or  climbers,  but  there  is 
usually  a  monotony  of  colouring.  In  wall  gardening  one  can 
have  a  greater  variety  of  colouring  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  plants  quite  unique  in  themselves  without  robbing  the  rock 
garden  or  borders  of  their  individuality  or  interest. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  garden  ground  is  too  limited 
or  unsuited  for  the  luxury  of  a  rock  or  alpine  garden.  Heie 
awain  the  corner  of  a  wall  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose.  It 
may  not  necessarily  be  a  high  or  an  old  wall  ;  either  will  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well,  although  an  old  roughly-built  wall 
looks  more  picturesque  when  planted.  The  materials  required 
for  making  the  pockets  are  cement  and  chippings  of  lime  or 
sandstone  of  various  sizes.  The  shape  of  the  pockets  should  be 
first  traced  with  chalk  or  charcoal  fairly  close  together  and  of 
irregular  size.  The  mortar  will  be  best  picked  out  a  little  along 
the  Outlines  of  the  pockets,  to  give  the  cement  a  good  hold. 
For  making  the  very  small  pockets  a  mixture  _  of  fresh  cow 
manure  and  sifted  dry  marl  can  be  used,  and  will  be  found  to 
adhere  well  to  the  wall  and  be  very  suitable  for  the  smaller 
plants.  A  little  of  the  mortar  may  also  be  picked  out  of  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  substituted  with  some  of  the  above  mixture, 
into  which  seedlings  may  be  pricked. 

The  Diantlms  and  Antirrhinum  are  well  adapted  for  the  situa¬ 
tion.  A  corner  with  a  south-westerly  aspect  will  be  suitable 
for  most  things.  If  the  position  has  a  northerly  aspect  or  is 
overhung  by  trees,  some  of  the  small  Ferns  would  do  well,  also 
hardy  Cyclamen,  Asperula,  Soldanella,  or  mosses.  For  a  nice 
warm  position  I  should  recommend  Arabis,  Armeria,  Aubrietia, 
Cluiranthus,  Cistus,  Dianthus,  Draba,  Erinus,  Gentiana, 
Glecoma,  Iberis,  Lysimachia,  Myosotis,  Saxifrage,  Sedums, 
Silene,  and  Thymus.  Many  more  might  be  mentioned  did  space 
permit.  The  pockets  would  also  give  a  fine  display  if  planted 
judiciously  with  summer  bedding  plants,  which  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Wallflowers,  bulbs,  and  various  other  things  for  spring 
flowering. 

When  alpines  are  used  each  variety  should  be  correctly  and 
distinctly  labelled,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  that 
is  always  taken  in  this  interesting  race  of  plants.  In  dry  situa¬ 
tions  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  watering  with  a 
hose  or  fine  rosed  can,  both  morning  and  afternoon  in  drying, 
summer  weather.  In  very  hot  weather  a  thin  shading  of  tiffany 
wouh.  be  beneficial,  and  could  be  easily  arranged.  I  may  add 
in  conclusion  that  any  extra  care  and  attention  that  is  bestowed 
on  the  wall  garden  will  be  amply  repaid,  forming,  as  it  always 
does,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  interesting  features  of 
large  gardens,  where  every  kind  of  gardening  is  practised  and 
well  carried  out.  Albion. 

The  Culture  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  Simplified. 

Having  read  with  considerable  interest  a  number  of  articles 
in  these  pages  on  our  favourite  bedding  plant,  and  as  none  of 
these  articles  have  -treated  on  the  accommodating  qualities  of 
the  Begonia,  I  hasten  to  give  our  practice,  which  is  inevitably 
followed  with  excellent  results.  Just  now  we  are  engaged  in 
picking  excellent  pods  of  seed  which  have  already  undergone 
a  process  of  crossing  and  intercrossing.  The  pods  have  been 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  plants  in  the  conservatory,  and,  as 
they  are  taken  off,  are  turned  upside  down  over  slips  of  paper, 
with  the  result  that  the  seeds — not  the  brown  chocolate  dust 
sometimes  purchased  as  such,  but  big  boulders  of  seeds — roll 
in  all  directions  over  the  papers  ;  this  is  important  when  ger¬ 
minating  season  comes  round.  We  now  turn  to  our  notes  of 
last  year,  and  find  that  our  seed  was  sown  on  March  20th,  m 
the  usual  way,  pricked  out  at  intervals,  as  ready,  from  Apr  1 
10th  to  May  1st,  5  in.  apart,  in  shallow  boxes  of  light  leafy 
soil ;  boxes  were  covered  with  squares  of  glass  for  a  few  days 
until  the  seedlings  started  growth,  when  they  were  gradually 


hardened  to  the  temperature  of  the  pit,  which  would  be  from 
55  to  60  degrees.  As  soon  as  the  plants  showed  signs  of  crowd¬ 
ing  they  were  again  transplanted  to  other  boxes  of,  perhaps,  a 
little  heavier  compost,  giving  more  space  between  the  plants 
and  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  only  shading  from  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  when  necessary.  On  May  18th  the  best  boxes  were 
transferred  to  a  cool  frame,  and  gradually  hardened  off  in  the 
usual  way,  and  finally  planted,  on  June  24th,  on  a  border 
facing  south  from  which  an  early  crop  of  turnips  had  been 
taken. 

This  border  of  about  1,000  plants  has  been  an  interesting 
study  since  they  commenced  flowering  on  July  12th  ;  and 
although  the  first  flowers  were  small,  they  made  a  splendid 
show  during  August  and  September.  Just  now  (September 
26th),  when  our  beds  of  Pelargoniums  are  mutilated  for  cut¬ 
tings  and  the  beds  of  Begonias  from  old  tubers  are  on  the  wane, 
this  year’s  seedlings  are  in  the  height  of  vigour,  and  show  a 
fair  promise  of  a  good  percentage  of  useful  tubers  for  next 
year — as  shown  by  enclosed  blooms  to  the  Editor — to  supply 
the  place  of  older  and  less  meritorious  tubers,  which  have  to 
be  weeded  out  from  time  to  time.  We  have  grown  Begonias 
here  for  the  past  ten  years  as  plants  for  competition  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  conservatory,  and  also  for  display  in  various  designs 
in  the  flower  garden  some  very  fine  effects  have  been  produced 
by  massing  colours,  but  we  must  confess  that  our  beds  of  mix¬ 
tures  from  every  shade  of  colour,  and  intermixed  with  Lobelia 
Cardinalis  or  variegated  grasses,  never  fail  to  call  forth  ad¬ 
miration,  and  always  demand  a  closer  inspection.  We  might 
go  on  viewing  and  reviewing,  but  think  enough  has  been  written 
on  this  topic  to  entice  some  Geranium  faddist,  before  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Begonia,  to  at  least  give  it  a  corner  and  a  fair  trial, 
and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  none  more  time,  than 
"  killed  with  kindness  ”  ;  this  applies  also  to  Begonias.  Most, 
if  not  all,  the  diseases'  and  pests  it  is  credited  with  are  the 
result  of  mistaken  kindness  at  some  stage  of  growth.  Fresh 
air,  moisture,  and  shade  are  essential  throughout  the  growing 
season,  with  a  light  and  friable  soil,  without  much  fresh 
manure.  Moss-litter  from  the  stables  proves  a  valuable  top¬ 
dressing  in  the  slimmer,  with  an  addition  dug  in  in  the 
autumn,  being  quite  sufficient  for  this  most  accommodating 
bedding  plant.  James  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay,  N.B 

[The  flowers  were  single,  of  large  size,  circular  and  well 
formed,  while  there  was  a  considerable  range  of  variation  in 
colour.  Tuberous  Begonias  Usually  do  well  when  planted  out 
in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  North,  but  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  the  flowers  to  be  so  large  after  so  cold  or  sunless 
and  wet  a  season. — Ed.] 

Useful  Conservatory  Plants. 

Few  plants  are  more  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  cool  con¬ 
servatory ‘than  the  Dasylirions.  They  are  rarely  met  with,  how- 
'ever,  even  in  first-class  gardens,  and  I  think  this  is  rather  a 
pity,  as  they  are  such  fine  plants  for  giving  a  sub-tropical  effect 
in  the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months.  The  hand¬ 
somest  species  is,  without  doubt,  D.  glaucophyllum,  with  (as 
its  name  implies)  glaucous  leaves  about  3  ft,  long,  witli  a 
spreading  habit  far  superior  to  Dracaena  indivisa.  If  they  are 
bought  in  as  small  plants  and  potted  on  year  by  year  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam  with  a  good  dash 
of  silver  sand,  until  they  require  a  tub,  a  worthy  bit  of  service 
can  be  had  from  them  before  they  flower.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  them  too  much  water  in  the  summer,  but  the  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  as  they  do  not  like  it  hanging  about  them. 
Of  course,  the  need  for  water  will  not  be  so  great  in  the  winter, 
a  thorough  watering  once  a  week  or  so  according  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  being  sufficient. 

Another  plant  that  is  more  frequently  seen  is  Hedychium 
gardnerianum.  Stems  and  foliage  as  handsome  as  a  Canna, 
and  often  over  5  ft.  in  height,  while  crowning  the  whole  is  a 
noble  spike  of  scented  yellow  flowers  ;  it  is  in  every  way  a  suit¬ 
able  plant  for  the  conservatory  or  the  flower  garden.  The  plants 
are  propagated  by  division.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the 
reddish-coloured  nodes  at  the  base  of  the  old  stems  are  swelling 
up,  cut  them  asunder  with  as  much  root  as  can  be  had,  and  pot 
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up  in  32’s  in  a  compost  of  loam  some  leaf  soil  and  sand.  They 
are  not  likely  to  flower  the  first  year.  The  best  way  to  _treat 
the  old  plants  is  to  knock  them  out  of  their  pots  in  March  and 
repot  in  a  good  rich  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  well^  rotted 
manure,  and  some  half  inch  bones,  with  a  good  bit  of  sand. 
The  pots  must  be  well  drained.  Water  sparingly  at  first  until 
the  growths  are  a  few  inches  high,  and  gradually  increase  as 
the  plant  makes  its  growth'.  Any  approved  liquid  manure  may 
be  given  with  safety  after  the  plants  have  attained  the  height 
of  3  ft.  Do  not  cut  the  plants  back  until  all  the  leaves  have 
turned  yellow,  or  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  break  away 
strongly  the  next  year. 

Some  of  the  Yuccas  are  well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory.  They  also  make  remarkably  good  house  plants. 
Y.  aloifolia  and  Y.  a.  variegafla,  the  former  having  broad 
glaucous  leaves,  and  in  the  latter  the  foliage  is  striped  with 
white.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  division,  and  should  be 
potted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould, 
with,  plenty  of  sand.  March  and  April  are  the  best  months  for 
repotting. 

Very  useful  plants  also  are  Stipa  elegantissima,  Eulalia 
zebrina,  E.  japomca,  Bambusa  striata,  and  B.  virescens.  They 
are  propagated  by  division  in  March,  and  should  not  be  given  too 
large  a  pot  for  a  start.  A  suitable  compost  for  them  is  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  When 
in  full  growth  diluted  stable  or  farmyard  drainings  are  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  they  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  during  the 
winter  months. 

Arundo  conspicua  becomes  in  time  too  large  a  plant  for  con¬ 
venience  in  a  pot.  It  is  best  put  in  a  tub  with  handles,  and  is 
then  easily  carried  about.  The  tubs  should  be  well  drained. 
Loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  sand,  is  a  suitable 
compost.  H.  Arnold. 


•  Autumn  Flowers, 

The  herbaceous  border,  if  it  be  of  any  pretensions,  is  gay 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  spring  we  hail  with 
delight  the  plucky  flowers  that  dare  put  forth  their  cheery 
blossoms  in  spite  of  biting  winds  and  nipping  frosts.  Through 
the  height  of  summer  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  is  in  evidence  that 
it  is  difficult  to  single  out  special  gems,  but  by  the  latter  end 
of  autumn  flowers  are  sufficiently  scarce  to  ensure  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  that  linger  as  though  to  give  us  a  last  smile  of 
sweetness  before  the  gloom  of  winter  settles  down  upon  us. 

After  the  most  unsatisfactory  summer  through  which  we  have 
just  passed  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  brave  show 
the  later  flowering  plants  have  made,  and  are  many  of  them 
still  making,  and  methinks  ’twould  be  wise  when  selecting 
plants  for  a  herbaceous  border  to  include  in  the  list  a  good 
number  of  late-flowering  subjects,  thus  ensuring  a  lengthened 
display  rather  than  a  bewildering  profusion  of  bloom  during  the 
height  of  the  season. 

A  few  large  clumps  of  Polygonum  molle  are  at  the  present 
time  a  perfect  mass  of  feathery  white  bloom,  and  are  daily 
admired  by  visitors  and  passers-by.  P.  amplexicaule  is  scarcely 
less  conspicuous,  although  somewhat  dwarfer.  My  plants  have 
received  no  attention  whatever  since  planted  some  three  years 
ago  beyond  a  mulching  of  short  manure  in  spring.  Polygo¬ 
nums  perhaps  prefer  a  cool,  moist  spot,  but  seem  to  adapt 
themselves  to  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  therefore  are  valu¬ 
able  and  desirable. 

Eupatoria  purpurea  is  a  stately  plant,  worthy  a  place  among 
the  choicest  subjects.  Growing  erect  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
its  spreading  umbels  of  rosy  purple  flowers  are  sufficiently  large 
to  make  a  good  display  from  a  single  clump,  and,  moreover, 
the  flowers  maintain  their  beauty  and  freshness  for  a  long  time 
in  the  cut  state. 

On  a  sloping  bank  a  mass  of  Physalis  Alkekengii  is  bearing 
a  profusion  of  its  scarlet  and  orange  bladders,  which  are  seen 
to  better  advantage  here  than  they  would  be  on  the  flat,  where 
the  foliage  hides  much  of  the  display  of  colour.  Of  yellow 
flowers  a  goodly  number  are  helping  to  brighten  the  garden. 
Towering  high  above  all  is  Rudbeckia  laevigata,  a  grand  back¬ 
ground  plant.  Of  dwarfer  growth  is  Ttudbeckia  speciosa. 

Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  makes  a  brave  show,  but  is  too  tall 
for  any  but  the  largest  borders.  I  saw  recently  a  seedling  just 


as  good  in  flower  and  half  the  height  of  Miss  Mellish  which 
should  receive  a  hearty  welcome  if  put  before  the  gardening 
public. 

Helenium  autumnale  striatum  is  an  ideal  autumn  plant,  its 
sombre  tints  being  most  appropriate  to  the  season.  There  are 
forms  good,  badj  and  indifferent  of  this  plant,  and  ’tis  needless 
for  me  to  advise  that  the  best  should  be  chosen  ;  that  is,  those 
in  which  both  crimson  and  yellow  are  clearly  defined. 

A  complete  break  in  colour  is  afforded  by  Aconitum 
autumnale,  which  I  believe  our  worthy  Editor  will  say  should 
bear  some  other  name.  [A.  Fischeri. — Ed.  ]  A\  hatever  its 
proper  name,  it  is  a  plant  that  all  should  possess,  its  mauve-blue 
flowers  being  extremely  beautiful.  Mauves  of  shades  abound  in 
plenty  among  the  perennial  Asters,  of  which  I  can  make  no 
more  than  passing  mention,  much  as  they  deserve  to  be  extolled. 

I  have  noted  but  a  few  of  the  things  that  are  rendering  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  a  much-exposed  garden,  in  spite  of  in¬ 
clement  weather,  but  if  these  few  are  planted  no  garden  need 
be  destitute  of  beauty  and  interest  even  in  the  dreary  month 
of  October.  Albert  J.  MacSelf. 

Lea  Farm,  Formby. 

Streptocarpus. 

In  my  first  article  I  described  the  two  chief  sections  of  the 
“Strep.,”  namely,  the  Achimeniflorus  and  hybrid  sections,  but 
in  addition  to  these  the  Gratus  and  Multiflorus  sections  are 
worthy  of  note.  There  are  many  species  and  hybrids  worthy  of 
cultivation,  such  as  F.  polyanthus,  S.  Dunnii,  S.  Wendlandii, 
all  three  of  these  species  having  been  used  for  hybridising,  and 
the  hybrids,  pulchellus  and  Sylph,  are  now  in  cultivation,  with 
many  others.  Unfortunately,  such  hybrids  as  Gratus  and  pul¬ 
chellus  will  not  seed,  but  they  may  be  readily  propagated  from 
the  leaves. 

Cultivation. — An  intermediate  temperature  is  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Streptocarpus.  Over-watering  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  its  cultivation  ;  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  plants  rather  on  the  dry  side  after  they  have 
reached  the  seedling  stage.  An  occasional  syringe  overhead  is 
beneficial  while  the  plants  are  growing. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hybrids,  the  “  Strep.”  may  be 
readily  propagated  from  seed.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early 
in  the  year  in  a  temperature  of  65°  F.  In  the  very  early  stage 
they  must  be  most  carefully  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  in 
three  weeks’  time  all  the  seed  should  have  germinated.  Another 
important  point,  during  the  growing  season  particularly,  is  that 
they  must  be  well  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  in  - 
fact,  these  plants  often  succeed  in  shady  places  where  most 
plant,:1  would  fail,  as  one  may  see  at  Kew,  where  the  “  Streps” 
are  grown  under  the  stage  in  some  houses. 

Although  most  varieties  come  very  true  from  seed,  yet  if 
one  should  obtain  a  special  variety  it  would  be  advisable  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings  inserted  preferably  in  fibre 
and  kept  close  in  a  propagating  pit.  A  very  suitable  soil  for 
the  Streptocarpus  is  as  follows  : — Four  parts  rich  yellow  loam, 
three  parts  peat,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  and  two  parts  sand. 

This  is  a  fibrous-rooted  plant,  consequently  it  must  not  be  | 
dried  off.  The  plants  really  seem  to  so  exhaust  themselves  by 
producing  such  an  abundance  of  flowers  that  it  is  better  to  grow 
them  for  one  or  two  years  only,  and  then  discard  them.  Like  , 
most  of  our  best  plants,  the  “  Strep.”  is  not  without  its  enemy. 
The  mealy  bug  is  a  dreadful  pest  if  not  checked  early.  Another 
pest  which  is  equally  as  bad  is  the  Begonia  mite,  which  usually 
shows  itself  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  turning  them  a  brownish 
or  rusty  colour.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  exterminate,  espe-  ' 
cially  since  the  mite  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  To  fumi¬ 
gate  with  “XL  All”  seems  to  be  the  best  remedy,  although, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  burn  up  an  old 
plant  that  becomes  affected  with  this  troublesome  pest. 

I  should  strongly  advise  all  lovers  of  flowers  to  cultivate  some 
varieties  of  this  useful  race  of  greenhouse  plants. 

Herbert  Cowlet. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “H.  Cowley”  for  his  article  on  “Streptocarpus,” 
page  850 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
lequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  Tara  Gardening  World 
ley  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Our  woods  with  Juniper  and  Chestnuts  crowned,  with  falling  fruits  and  berries  paint  the  ground."—  Virgil’ a  Georgies. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  \ 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  < 
,vill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  s 

PHE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent  ) 
jy  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  < 
)e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ( 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  S 
;xceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
pather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
icnsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  i 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  \ 
lews;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  S 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  ) 
■uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  \ 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

IN  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  \ 

w  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
tddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  ) 
riON,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ( 
si  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  \ 

The  following  Coloured  ; 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  ) 
•March 28.—' TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18  — CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII  l 
md  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

June  6.— CALADIUMS. 

June  20.— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL  < 
VERULENTA.  \ 

July  4  —  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  \ 
ROEZLII. 

July  U.  _  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 
PLANT.  ( 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA .  < 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS,  i 

October  3 —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PL  A-  ( 
ilPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Lack  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  ( 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
i  Half-tone  Plate  of  SAXIFRAGA  MAC- 
NABIANA. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half  tone  \ 
"atJLof  CACTUS  DAHLIA  FLORENCE  < 
*■  STREDWICK. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Alpine  Flora.* 

This  attractive  book  runs  to  112  pages, 
including  a  good  index  that  deals  with  the 
botanical  names,  Gentian  names,  and  some 
of  the  popular  English  names.  It.  also1  con¬ 
tains  a  glossary  of  some  of  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  technical  terms  which  have  been 
used  in.  order  to  shorten  the  text..  It  has 
forty  plates  of  plants  done  in  the  natural 
colours,  and  each  plate  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  representative  plants,  so 
that,  altogether,  a  very  l%rge  number  of 
plants,  dealt  with  as  occurring  fairly  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  Alps,  are  represented. 

It  is  not  a  botanical  book,  nor  intended  to 
be,  as  it  is:  chiefly  meant  for  tourists  who 
take  their  annual  holidays  upon  the  Alps 
and  become  fascinated  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Alpine  flora.,  and  desire  to  make  a  more 
close  acquaintance  with  it..  Notwithstand¬ 
ing' its  not  being  strictly  a.  botanical  book, 
the  plants  are  arranged  on  the  natural 
system,  passing  from  the  Rammculaceae, 
passing  through  the  various  classes  of  Di¬ 
cotyledons  to  the  Monocotyledons,  and 
finally  finishing  with  a  few  of  the  Alpine 
F  erns. 

We.  could  wish  it  had  been  more  couipre*- 
hensdve  or  exhaustive,  but  it.  is  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Alpine  plants,  and  we  feel  sure  that  those 
who  go  far  enough  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
plants  figured  here  will  desire  to  go.  further-. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  author  gives 
the  names  of  half  a.  dozen  other  books  which 
go  more  fully  into  the  subject,  so  that  the 
student  may  pursue  his  subject  more  ex¬ 
haustively. 

Those  who  read  of  the  Alpine  flora,  before 
they  start  from  home  are  certa.in  to  hear 
of  Edelweiss  and  Mountain  Rose.  By  the 
latter  isi  meant  Rhododendron  ferrugineum, 
R.  hirsutum  and  possibly  some  others  of  the 
dwarf  Alpine  Rhododendrons*,  several  of 
which  are  cultivated  with  considerable 


Alpine  Flora,  for  Tourists  and  A  mat-  ur  Botanists  ;  by  Dr. 
Julius  Hoffman;  translated  by  E.  S.  Barton  (Mrs.  A. 
Gepp).  Longmann,  Green  &  Co.,  39,  Paternoster  Row 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay.  1903.  7s.  6d.  net. 


success  in  this  country,  and  others  with  some 
difficulty.  Even  such  beginners,  if  they 
ascend  the  mountains  to  any  elevation  dur¬ 
ing  the  flowering  season,  will  be  impressed 
with  the  quantity  or  extent  of  ground  covered 
as  much  as  by  the  beauty  and  large  size  of 
certain  wild  flowers  which  grow  upon  the 
mountains. 

It.  will  soon  become  apparent  to  such 
novices  that  certain  plants  do  n.ot  grow  in 
the  lowlands,  and  that,  to  see  them  in  a  wild 
state  they  must  ascend  the  mountains,  where 
such  things  may  be  found  in  all  their  wild 
native  beauty.  Lovely  as  such  things  axe, 
they  do  not  grow  in  small  pieces  and  un¬ 
healthy  scraps,  struggling  with  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  the  student  may  often 
see  in  gardens  at  low  elevations  in  this 
country,  but  in  broad*  stretches,  forming 
carpets  to  the  alpine  meadows  or  on  the*  flat 
mountain  top,  or  as  a  covering  to  rocks*,  and 
again  as  an,  edging  to  streams  which  they 
brighten  up  with  the  abundance  of  their 
flowers. 

It  may  here*  be  stated  that  the  author 
confines  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  more 
showy  plants,  and  in  some  cases  to  those 
which  are  merely  interesting  but  not  par¬ 
ticularly  showy  nor  otherwise  decorative. 
Those'  which  are,  usually  looked  upon  a,s 
weedy,  such  as  the  species  of  Umbellifers, 
Compos  it,  esi,  Rushes,  Sedges,  and  Grasses, 
have  also  been  omitted  to  a  great  extent, 
as  being  more  particularly  of  botanical  in¬ 
terest,.  Notwithstanding  the*  large  number 
of  plants  which  have  been  illustrated,  a,  few 
others  have  also  been  described,  although 
unaccompanied  by  an  illustration.  With 
the  object  of  condensing  the  matter  as  much 
as  possible',  the  text  has  been  made  as  clear 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  concise. 
The  descriptions  and  other  information  given 
concerning  each  species  of  plant  are  confined 
to  about  a,  dozen  lines.  With  the  help  of 
these  descriptions  and  the  illustrations, 
which  are  wonderfully  well  executed  for  a 
work  of  this  kind,  the  tourist  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the*  showy  or  interesting  plants 
which  he  may  find. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  figures  were 
painted  from  nature,  and  though  we  speak 
of  them  generally  as  being  admirably 
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executed,  there  are  some  in  which  either  the  outline1  of  the 
drawing  or  the  colour  of  the  liowers  is  not  so  true  fo  nature 
as  on.e1  could  wish.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which 
they  would  be  difficult  to  represent.  This  booh  may  be  taken 
with  the'  tourist,  but  should  be  left  at  his  hotel  if  he  wishes 
to  get  over  a  fair  amount  of  ground  in  a  day  while  climbing. 
Representative  specimens  of  the  plants  he  might,  find  could 
be  taken  to  the  hotel  and  studied  at  leisure. 

Turning  to  the  illustrations  themselves,  we  find  that  the 
Anemone®  and  species  of  Ranunculus  or  Mountain  Buttercup 
are  well  represented.  The  beginner  will  be  mystified  at.  first 
with  the  fact  that  the  flowers  may  not.  be  yellow  ;  indeed,  they 
are  often  white,  sometimes  more,  or  less  tinted  with  pink,  as 
in  the  case  of  R.  glacialis.  The'  leaves  are  also  in  many  eases 
very  unlike  the  common,  Buttercup1  or  Crowfoot,  but,  the 
botanist  knows  that  that,  variation  also  takes  place  amongst 
the  species  which  grow  wild  in  this  country.  Some  of  them 
are'  named  Spearwort,  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  resemble 
a.  spear  rather  than  the  divided  leaves  of  the  Crowfoot,. 

Some  of  the  Buttercups  represented  here  have  leaves  re'- 
sembling  a  spear,  the  Grass  of  Parnassus,  or  those  of  the  Rue. 
In  some  cases  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  Bog  Violet,  and 
even  those  of  the  Marsh  Marigold,  to  some  extent,.  In  the 
more  highly  modified  section  of  the  family  we  come  to  the 
Globe  Flower,  the  Alpine  Columbine,  and  the  Aconite  in,  blue 
and  yellow-coloured  species.  Aconitum  Napellus  is  a  very 
common,  plant  in  this  country,  but  A.  Anthora  seems  to  have 
been,  neglected.  The  winter  Aconite  and  the  Christmas  Rose 
a.s  well  a, si  the  perennial  Larkspur  are  some  of  those  which 
are  described  in  the  book,  but  not,  figured,  this  being  con¬ 
sidered  unnecessary,  seeing  they  are  so*  frequently  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  a,  highly  improved  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
perennial  Larkspur.  The  Crucifers  and  Violets  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  the  more  interesting  forms,  which  are 
both  charming  and  showy,  but  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Viola  biflora,  with  its  bright  yellow 
flowers. 

The  Carnation  and  Pink  family  are  represented  by  several 
of  the  more  beautiful  mountain  forms  of  Diant, bus,  Silene, 
Lychnis,  etc.  Several  of  these  we  recognise  as  old  garden 
friends',  as,  for  instance,  Lychnis  alpina,,  Silene  acaulis,  S. 
rupestris,  and  Saponaira,  ocymoides,  all  on  one  page.  A  tuft 
of  Silene  Pumilio  is  also  shown,  here,  having  very  large 
purple-red  flowers,  scarcely  rising  above  the  rosettes  of  leaves, 
but  it  is  a  very  uncommon  plant,  in  gardens. 

The  Pea  family  is  represented  by  several  forms  of  Trefoil, 
Phaca,  Oxytropis,  and  Alpine  forms  of  Astragalus,  the  beauty 
of  which  is,  seldom  adequately  represented  in  gardens.  No 
doubt  these  mountain  flowers  require  special  attention,  even 
if  that  is  not  particularly  difficult.  The  Rose  family  has  a 
line  array  of  species  of  Geum,  Potentilla,  and  the  real  Alpine 
Rose  (Rosa,  alpina).  The  Saxifragas  are  peculiarly  mountain 
plants,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  to  be  found  at 
high  altitudes  are  here  portrayed.  The,  plate  representing 
the  Umbellifers  has  figures:  of  Eryngium  alpinum,  Astrantiai 
major,  Hacquetia  Epipactisi,  and  Bupleiurum  ranunculoides, 
and  in  each  case  they  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  be,  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  more  intelligent  tourist. 

The  Bellflowers  are  represented  by  several  very  interesting 
species,  and  some  of  which  are  by  no  means  common  in 
gardens,  particularly  Campanula  Zoysii.  The'  Heath  family 
has  many  pretty  or  interesting  forms  on  the  mountains',  but 
few  of  them  perhaps  are  more  interesting  and  even,  pretty 
than  Loiseleuria,  here  termed  Azalea,  procumbens,  and  popu¬ 
larly  known,  as  the  British  Azalea,  which,  although  extremely 
rare  in  cultivation,  is,  a,  very  gregarious  plant  in  its  mountain 
home,,  where'  it  sometimes  forms  a,  carpet  to  the  ground  in, 
•exposed  and  windy  places  where  scarcely  anything  else  could 
grow. 

The  beginner  will  be  interested  to  find  that  Gentians  may 
be  of  various  colours  as  well  as,  blue,  and,  if  successful  in 
finding  all  those  figured  here,  will  have  quite  an  interesting 
collection  or  experience  if  not,  collecting.  No  less  than  fifteen 
species  are  figured,  and  although  the  larger  proportion  of  them 


are  blue,  some  are  yellow,  others  decidedly  spotted  with 
crimson  on  yellow,  some  purple,  and  others  nearly  white. 
Those  who  trace  out,  the  structure  and  habit  of  all  these  plants 
will  be  astonished  with  the  great  variation  in  form  of  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  the  different,  habits  of  the 
plants,  quite  independent  of  the  variations  in  colour. 

The  study  of  the  different  forms  and  the  peculiar  situations 
in  which  they  thrive  in,  a,  wild  state  is  indeed  a,  large  part  of 
the  pleasure  in  the  finding  of  these,  various  subjects,  and  the 
determination  of  their  name,  family,  and  so  forth.  Those 
who  follow  up  the  subject  in  this  manner  will  soon  discover 
that  there,  is  much  more  in  botany  than  a  mere  dry  subject 
made  up  of  Latin  and  Greek  names. 

In  this  country  we  have  only  two  species  of  Pedicularis,  but 
several  veiy  beautiful  and  strange  forms  inhabit  the  Alps. 
The  species  of  Androsaceae,  members  of  the1  Primula  family, 
have  smaller  flowers  than  the  species  of  the  latter,  but  are 
scarcely  less  interesting.  Amongst  the  Monocotyledons  the 
Orchids  a.nd  members'  of  the  Lily  family  are  most  abundantly 
illustrated  here.  A  coloured  illustration  is  given  of  Liliuin 
camiolicum,  which  ascends  the  mountain  slopes  to  an  altitude 
of  1,500  metres,  but,  L.  bulbiferum  ascends:  to  1,600  metres, 
and  L.  Marta go n  to,  1,800  metres. 


Saxifraga  macnabiana. 

(See  Supplement .) 

The  plant,  represented  in  our  Supplement  this  week  is  a 
very  fine  form  of  Saxifraga,,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a,  hybrid,  and  have  described  it 
as  such.  The  supposition  is  that  the  parents  were  S.  Aizoon 
and  S.  Cotyledon.  The  reasons  deduced  for  this  are  the  large 
size  of  the  leaves  and  rosettes,  as  well  as  the1  strength  and 
size  of  the  flower-steins.  The,  leave®  are  spathulate,  and  form 
close  rosettes,  which  attain  a,  much  larger  size  than  those 
shown  in  the  illustration,  if  they  were  planted  out  singly  or 
potted  up,  and  the  offsets  'removed  whenever  they  make  their 
appearance.  This1,  of  course,  is  a  treatment  given  to  S. 
Cotyledon  pyramidalis  when  grown  for  market,  purposes,  or 
even  for  the  adornment  of  the  conservatory  in  private  estab¬ 
lishments. 

Those  who  wish  it,  merely  to  fill  a,  place  in  a  rock  garden 
may  plant  it,  out,  on  the  shelving  terrace  of  the  rockery  and 
allow  it,  to  grow  naturally,  when,  of  course,  it  would  form  a 
close  carpet,  of  foliage,  characteristic  of  the  crust aceous  type. 
The  stems  under  this  form  of  treatment,  usually  grow  to  the 
height  of  1  ft.,  and  branch  more  or  less,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
flowers1  are  produced  towards,  the  top  of  the  stem,  as  in  S. 
Aizoon.  These  flowers  are  of  large  size  for  this  class  of  Saxi¬ 
fraga,  and  white,  conspicuously  spotted  with  dark  purple,  the 
spots  being  much  larger  than  is  usually  the  case,  even,  in 
the  supposed  parentage.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  hybrid.  Even  in  a,  wild  state 
Saxifragas  of  most  of  the  types  are,  liable  to,  variation,  and  in, 
gardens  we  may  take  it,  for  granted  that  this  tendency  is  more 
or  less  accentuated.  Cultivation  itself  has  the  effect,  of  caus¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  grow  vigorously  and  to  appear  quite  different 
from  what,  they  do  in,  the  wild  state.  This  would  not  be'  per¬ 
manent,  change,  but  merely  full  development  as  the  result  of 
cultivation.  When  seeds  are  collected  from  these  cultivated 
plants  the  altered  conditions  brought  about  by  cultivation 
are;  liable,  to  bring  about  variation  to  a,  greater  extent  than 
when  the  plants  are  left,  in  a,  half-starved  condition.  It  is 
just  possible,  then,  that  this,  Saxifraga,  is  a  salient  form  of 
evolution  originated  simply  as  a,  seedling  from  some  cultivated 
species.  To  prove  that  it  is  a  hybrid  would  require  careful 
examination  to  see  whether  any  evidence  was  visible  of  the 
supposed  parents  from  which  it  may  have  sprung. 

We  must  apologise  to  readers  for  promising  to  issue  Cactus 
Dahlia,  Florence  M.  Stredwick,  but,  we  found  at  the  last 
moment,  that  the  plates  could  not  be  printed  in  time  for  this 
issue,  but  they  will  appear  next  week. 


to  “The  Gardening  World. 
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Beechhill  Nursery,  Murrayfield. 

About  the  middle  of  September  last  we  made  an  inspection 
of  the  numerous  collections  of  plants  of  a  very  varied  descrip¬ 
tion  got  together  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Beechhill  Nursery, 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  and  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh. 
As  the  weather  was  very  uncertain  on  the  occasion,  of  our  visit, 
we  inspected  the  outdoor  collections  first. 

Carnations  are  grown  in  great  variety,  including  named 
sorts  and  seedlings',  some  tine  forms  being  noticeable  amongst 
the  latter.  Amongst  the  named  varieties,  Duchess  of  Rothesay 
is  a  large  pure  white,  smooth-edged  flower,  borne  on  stout 
stems  and  never  bursting  the  calyx.  Duchess  of  Roxburgh 
is  a  yellow  ground,  striped  with  scarlet  and  heliotrope.  Another 
fine  yellow  gr  ound  is  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a.  heavy  scarlet 
edge>.  D.  McAlpine  has  large  crimson  flakes  on  a  rose  ground. 
Cecilia,  out.  of  doors,  is  a.  moderate  grower,  but  a  fine  yellow. 
Alice  Ayres  is  a,  grand  old  border  variety,  lightly  flaked  with 
scarlet,  on,  white.  Ladas  is*  a  yellow  ground,  with  scarlet  edge. 
Mrs.  Frame  is  a.  bright  red,  a.  strong  growing  and  free  variety. 
Allamanda  has  large  deep  rose  flowers;  Foxhall  Beauty  is  a 
strong  growing,  deep  carmine  variety  of  great  utility.  Hector 
Macdonald  is  a.  large  white,  heavily  lined  with  soft.  rose.  Other 
good  tilings  are  Mrs.  Hamilton  (pink),  Mrs.  Muir  (white),  and 
Golden,  Eagle'  (yellow,  striped  with  orange  and  purple).  All 
the  above  we  selected  as  the  best  then  in  bloom  from  a  very 
representative  collection. 

Amongst,  Pinks  -we  noted  Albino,,  a  pure  white,  with  larger 
and  better  flowers  than,  Her  Majesty.  Florence*  is  a  perpetual 
Pink,  with  a.  crimson,  zone  on  a  white  ground.  The  mule  Pink, 
Napoleon  III.,  flowers  very  freely  here. 

Fancy  Pans®,  are  very  extensively  grown,  and  the  collection 
lias  recently  been  greatly  augmented.  The  taste  for  thisgelass 
of  flower  seems  to*  be'  reviving.  We  made  a  selection  of  some 
of  the  finer  forms,  including  Mary  Nation,  with  very  large 
violet  blotches,  lac-ed  with  cream.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  this  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  Other 
very  choice  forms  were  Sam  Caig,  with  black  blotches ; 
Stephen  Stuart,  with  black  blotches  laced  with  yellow  ;  Robert 
C.  Allan,  with  black  blotches,  richly  laced  with  dark  purple  ; 
Neil  MaoKay,  velvety  brown,  laced  with  yellow  ;  Mrs.  W.  Hull, 
with  violet,  blotches  and  soft  yellow  lacing  ;  Miss  (Jamming,  a 
huge  flower  with  violet  blotches  and  purple  lacing-,  excellent  for 
exhibition  ;  and  Mrs.  William  Stephen,  with  maroon-violet 
blotches  and  clear  yellow  lacing,  also  suitable  for  exhibition. 
That  named  Lord  Hamilton  lias  black  blotches'  and  yellow  and 
purple  lacing,  often  distinctly  arranged  in  two  lines  or  bands. 
The  flowers  of  Lord  Dunraven  are  velvety  black  with  yellow 
lacing,  and  often  shaded  with  bronze.  Jeannie  R.  Kerr  has 
black  blotches  with  white  lacing,  inside  of  which  isi  a,  red  line. 
J.  B.  Cupples  is  a  fine  flower  with  red  lacing  and  black 
blotches.  George  Ballach  has  veiy  large  flowers,  with  brilliant 
violet  blotches  and  primrose  lacing.  W.  B.  Child  has  black 
blotches  and  bronze*  and  yellow  lacing,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
for  exhibition.  Very  distinct,  in  its  way  is  William  Crossby, 
with  maroon-violet,  blotches  and  blue,  edges. 

A  single  Violet  named  Semperflorens  had  been  in,  bloom  for 
one  month  and  keeps  on  blooming  all  through  the  autumn,. 
The  purple  flowers,  are  veiy  sweetly  scented. 

Dahlias  are  extensively  grown,  including  single,  Oactus, 
show,  and  fancy  sorts.  At  present  there*  is  most  demand  for 
the  first  two  sections. 

Phloxes  in  named  varieties  are  very  extensively  grown,  and 
being  so  numerous,  we  merely  selected  a,  few  of  the  best. 
Aurora  has  large  salmon-rose  flowers*.  Three  white  varieties 
are  Snowflake*,  Independence,  and  Mrs.  Downie,  all  being  good, 
and  the  last-named  equally  as,  good  a.s  any.  T'orpilleur  has 
very  large  rosy-carmine  flowers ;  Guignot,  lilac,  and  like  that 
previously  named,  very  dwarf.  Horace*  Verne t,  large  and  deli¬ 
cate  pink ;  Amphitryon*,  white,  -with  lilac  edge ;  and  Lucy 
Baltet,  heavily  shaded  lilac  on  a,  white  ground. 


\  iolas  are  grown  to  the  extent*  of  160  varieties,  including 
those  for  exhibition,  purposes  and,  those  well  adapted  for  bed¬ 
ding  on  account  o*f  their  decided  colours  and  free  flowering 
habit.  Baden-Powell  is,  considered  the  finest  rayless  orange- 
yellow  in,  commerce,  and  is  equally  as  free  as  Walter  Welsh. 
Other  yellow  varieties  well  adapted  for  bedding  purposes  are 
Canary,  Walter  Welsh,  Ardwell  Gem,  Redbraes  Yellow,  Sul- 
phurea,  Sunshine,  and  Nellie  Riding.  The  last-named  is  a 
firs'bclass*  bedder,  with  golden-yellow  slightly  rayed  flowers. 

Blue  varieties  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  are  Bluebell, 
Blue  King,  Royal  Sect,  Beechhill  Purple,  Archie  Grant,  R. 
Puller,  Cornus,  Gallands  Glee,  Forget-me-not,  Blue  Diamond, 
Rolps,  Augustine,  Sir  John,,  and  John  Quartan.  All  of  the 
above  are  of  some  shade  of  blue,  ranging  from  lilac,  lavender 
and  sky  blue*,  to*  the  deepest  violet.  Campbell-Bannerman  is 
a  large  rayless  deep  blue  flower. 

White  varieties  are*  well  represented  by  some  of  the  best  of 
that  colour  in  cultivation,  including  Marchioness,  Sylvia,,  Sea¬ 


gull,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Bobby,  Blanche,  Bertie,  John 
Muir,  and  Penca Aland,  the  two*  last  named  being  rayed 
varieties. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  purple  varieties  are  J.  B.  Riding, 
Councillor  Walters,  Redbraes  Purple*,  Lenny  Purple,  and 
Maggie  Currie,  with  large  circular  flowers  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Parti-coloured  flowers  are  very  extensively  represented  in 
the  matter  o*f  variety,  and  the  colours  are*  so*  varied  and  com¬ 
bined  that  it  would  be  difficult,  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
differences*  in  words.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  distinctly 
edged  with  blue  or  violet,  including  Shamrock,  Sprightlv, 
Starlight,  Peacock,  H.  W.  Bennion,  Duchess  o*f  Argyll,  Butter¬ 
fly,  Acorn,  with  ultramarine  blue  flowers  and  a,  white  centre, 
and  Acushla.,  with  a  heavy  blue  edge,  and  well  adapted  for  bed¬ 
ding  on  account*  of  its,  free  flowering  propensities.  Variegated 
flowers  of  another  character  are  Spray,  Ringdove,  Magrie 
Thornly,  Lark,  Lady  Percival,  Duke  of  Argyll,  Cosmos, 
Countess*  of  Kintore,  Constance,  Condor,  C'apt.  Shaw,  Border 
Witch,  Belfast,  Gem,  and  Ardent.  Many  of  the  above  are 
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beautifully  clouded  with  blue  of  some  shade,  usually  on.  the 
upper  petals.  In  other  cases  the  top  petals  may  be  white, 
or  some  pale  shade. 

New  varieties  we  selected  were  Led  a,  white,  with  a  broad 
soft  sky-blue  margin;  Rose,  with  large  rose  flowers;  Tit, 
white,  with  a  lilac-blue  edge ;  Prometheus,  yellow,  with  bronze 
rays ;’  Vera,  Colville,  primrose-yellow  and  rayless ;  and  Major 
Gough,  deep,  purple',  with  a,  soft  purple-blue  shade  at  the  top. 
Several  of  the  above  have  very  large  flowers. 

Cactus  Dahlias  are  very  extensively  represented  here  by 
all  the  best  and  most  suitable  varieties,  either  for  decorative 
purposes  or  exhibition.  Some  of  these  we  note,  in,  order  to 
n-ive  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  collection.  Britannia  has 
larse  buff-salmon,  flowers ;  Coronation,  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
miniature  in  size :  Cornucopia,,  orange-scarlet,  with  paler  tips, 
and  very  handsome  for  exhibition  ;  Charles  Woodbridge,  purple 
with  a 'scarlet,  centre;  Exquisite,  bright  orange  ;  Vesta,,  soft 
rose  ;  Gallia, id,  fine  scarlet  ;  Aunt  Chloe.  dark  purple ;  Ajax, 
soft  orange  ;  Columba,,  scarlet,  and  white,  half  and  half  ;  Hetty 
Dean,  a  very  bright  buff-salmon,  ;.Sea  Queen,  scarlet  and  violet- 
tipped  ;  and  Winsome,  a  new  variety. 

A  fancy  Cactus  variety  is:  that,  named  Alpha,  the  flowers 
beino-  flatbed  and  mottled  with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 
Genista  is  a.  yellow  flower,  shaded  with  buff,  and  throws  up  its 
flowers  well, ‘making  it  highly  useful  for  decorative  purpose-? 
in  the  garden.  Honeysuckle  is  another  fine  fanc-v  yellow,.  and 
edo-ed  or  backed  with  red.  Gabriel  is  a  white  variety,  with  a 
red  edge  to  the  florets,  and  is  very  handsome  for  exhibition. 
.T  F  Hudson  is  soft  rose,  on  a  yellow  ground.  .T.  H.  Jackson, 
is'  a  very  dark  maroon  flower,  making  a  -strong  contrast-  to  Lord 
Roberts,  which  Is  white.  Other  first-class  varieties  .-are  Im- 
perator,  crimson ;  Loyalty,  orange-scarlet  ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
clear  yellow  ;  Mars,  brilliant  scarlet :  Magnificent,  soft  buff- 
salmon  ;  Mrs,  T.  Cherry,  salmon  and  striped  crimson  ;  Pro¬ 
genitor,’’  scarlet  and  slightly  fringed  at  the  tip  ;  R.  H.  Hamill, 
s-lmon-red,  with  a  pale  tip;  Uncle  Tom,  maroon-purple; 
Radiance,  orange-scarlet ;  Starfish,  similar  in.  colour ;  Up  to- 
Date,  soft  salmon-red  ;  Princess,  soft- purple  ;  Mrs.  Carter  Page, 
brilliant  crimson  ;  Sailor  Prince,  similar  ;  and  Liberty,  crimson. 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a  new  buff-yellow  variety  that  promises 
well.  Very  pretty  is  that  named  Florence,  Webb,  shaded  with 

soft  salmon  on  a  yellow  ground. 

Pentstemons  are  largely  raised  here  from  seeds,  and  amongst 
the  plantations  we  noted  heavy  spikes  and  large  flowers  ot  all 
the  t-voes  usually  seen  in  this  class  of  plants.  Very  few  ot 
them  are  named,  but  R.  G.  Hepburn  is-  an  exception  with 
huge  crimson-purple  flowers.  We  were  very  much  pleased 
with  the  graceful  and  decorative  appearance  of  that,  named 
Scarlet  Bedder,  which  is  quite  hardy,  having  stood  out  here 
.for  two  years.  The  dark  stems  are.  very  slender,  and  bear  a 
profusion  of  tubular,  scarlet  flowers  gracefully  suspended  tronr 
the  arcliing  stems.  We  think  this  variety  well  worthy  ot 
attention  for  bedding  purposes  and  for  producing  fine  effects 
by  planting  large  clumps  of  it  in  mixed  herbaceous  borders, 

*A  stock  of  herbaceous  plants. is  being. worked  up  ot  sort-s 
suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes.  Gaillardias  are  very  use.tu 
here,  something  like  100  varieties  of  them  being  grown.  Ice 
land  Poppies  are  still  in  bloom,  and  early  flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  rapidly  passing  into  that  stage,  A  fine  effect  was 
produced  by  the  gollden-ye-llow  leaved  Dactylis  glomerate, 
cure, a.  Arctot-is  grandis1,  with  white  flowers  and  blue  cm  tie- 
reverse,  lias  found  its  way  here,  and  was  flowering  free  y  m 
the  open,  air,  though  we  should  not  consider  it  ca-pa-ble  of  stand- 
ins-  the  winter  outside.  Amongst  the  early  flowering  Chry¬ 
santhemums  very  fine,  were  Horace  Martin,  and  Mychet  White. 
An  interesting  blue  flower  is  Crryopteris  Mast-acanthus.  In  the 
frames- were  collections  of  such  choice  things  as  Primula  sik- 
kimensis,  Origanum  Tcurnefo-rtii,  Auriculas  in  variety,  an 
several  others,  such  a-s- Primula  nivalis,  P.  intermedia,  P.  ro-sea, 
P.  r.  grandiflora,  P.  farinosa,  and  P.  frondosa. 

A  collection  of  Alpines  of  a  useful  character  is  being 
together,  includin?  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  Campanulas,  Silenes, 
Helianthemums,  Onosma  tauricum,  Veronica  balfouriana,  etc. 

A  very  representative  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 


Conifers  for  all  purposes  is  grown.  For  instance,  amongst 
false  Acacias-  were  such  as  Robdnia  Pseudacaeia  mermis,  R.  P. 
semperflorens,  R.  P.  toituo-sa,  R.  P.  decaisneana,  and  R.  P. 
bessoniana.  Maples  are  equally  well  represented,  a  large 
number  of  species  and  varieties  being  grown.  The  collection 
of  Conifers  is  very  full,  including  the  finest  varieties  of  Cu- 
pressus,  Thuya, s,  Junipers,  Maidenhair  Trees,  Thuyo-psis,  Wel¬ 
lington  ias,  Retinosporas-,  and  many  others. 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  classes  are  also  abundantly 
represented,  a.  fab’  proportion,  of  them  being  valued  chiefly  for 
the  sake  oftheir  flowers.  Amongst-  the  latter  we  might  men¬ 
tion  Caragana,  arboresoen®  pendula,  the  hardy  Orange,  Aesculus 
Plantierii,  a  new  Horse  Chestnut  ;  Hedysarum  mutijugum, 
variegated  Weigela,  Crataegus  semperflorens,  still  in  flower 
in  the  middle-  of  September ;  Po-temtilla  frutico-sa,  Lespedeza, 
bicolor,  Clerc'dendron  trichotomum,  Buddle-ia  variabilis,  B. 
Colville!,  Ta.rna.rix  africana,,  with  red  stems.  Hibiscus,  syriaeus. 
Rhus  Cot-inus,  X  ant  hoc  eras  sorbifclia,  Cliimonathus  fragrans. 
and  Koelreut-eria  panicula-ta.  In  t-liis  category  also  may  be 
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placed  the  shrubby  New  Zealand  Veronicas,  of  which  a  large 
number  have  been  got-  together.  A  very  uncommon-looking 
Elder  is  that-  named  Sambucus  maxima,  with  huge  corymbs  of 
white  flowers  and  large  leaves1  like  a,  Walnut.  Shrubs  with 
coloured  foliage  are  also1  grown-  in  large  numbers,  and  weeping 
trees  are  not  neglected. 

Recently  the-  firm  has  acquired  a  new  nursery  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  consisting  of  12  acres  of  land,  chiefly  utilised  as 
a  fruit  t-reei  nursery.  A  Black  Currant  named  J  ictoria  is 
notable  for  producing  a-  fine  big  berry,  and  the  stock  is  quite 
clear  o-f  mite.  Apple®,  Pears,  Plums-,  Cherries,  and  Goose¬ 
berries-  are  also-  grown,  in  quantity.  During  tlie  past-  season 
20,000  Rose  trees  were  budded.  In  the  way  of  forest  trees. 
Larches  and  Scotch  Firs  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity. 
Other  subjects  here  are  Laurel  Cherries,  Hollies,  oval-leaved 
Privet,  Rhododendron,  pomticum,  and  Conifer  cuttings. 

Passing  into  the  houses,  we  noted  a  good  display  of  Crotons, 
something  like  fifty  of  the  best  varieties  being  grown.  Me 
need  only  mention  such  as  Golden  Ring,  Aigburth  Gem. 
Warren i,  Ree-dii,  Chelsoni,  Countess,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lucy, 
and  angustifolium,  the  most  popular  of  all. 

All  the  newer  sorts  o-f  zonal  Pelargoniums  have  been  gathered 
together  along  with  the  best  of  the  older  ones,  and  s-eveial  goo 
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varieties  have  been  raised  here.  We1  noted  Fire  Dragon  (the 
Cactus  Pelargonium),  Fleur  de'  Pose,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Pink 
Raspail,  Winston  Churchill,  etc. 

One  house  contained  a  collection  of  Caladiums,  together 
with  such  table  and  stove  plants  as  Dela,b  e-cliia,  rupestris,  Leea, 
amabilis  sple-ndens,  etc. 

Ferns  included  specimens  of  useful  size  of  such  as  Adiantum, 
Pteris,  Asplemium  Nidus,  and  many  others,  Seedlings  of 
Osmunda.  palustris  show  that  this  can  be  readily  raised  in  that 
way.  A  good  strain  of  Gloxinias  included  many  plants  in 
bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  Lobelias  of  the  Cardinalis 
type  were  grown  to  good  size  in  small  pots.  Young  Vines  in 
pots  were  making  strong  growth.  Palms  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  included  Kentias,  Arecas,  Cocos  weiddeliana,  etc. 

A  fine  Heliotrope  was  that  named  Be-e-chhill,  with  broad 
leaves  and  large  trusses  of  flowers.  Amongst  winter-flowering 
Begonias  we  noted  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Alba  grandiilora,  Turn- 
ford  Hall,  John  Heal,  and  Gloire  de  -Scaux.  Seedlings  of 
Primula.  Forbesii  were  being  reared  in  one  house  in  company 
with  a.  collection  of  show  Pelargoniums.  Lobelia  King  Edward 
is  a.  fine  bedding  variety,  with  blue  flowers  and  a  white  centre. 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  still  good,  a  fine  strain  of  them  flower¬ 
ing  in  pots.  Most,  of  the  fine  ones  that  we  noted  were  selected 
seedlings,  although  a  few  were  named. 

Narrow-leaved  Dracaenas  included  such  useful  table  plants! 
as  Mrs.  D.  P.  Laird,  the  Queen,  Norwoodiensis,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Duchess  of  York,  Flambeau,  and  Victoria. 

In  one  of  the  greenhousesi  was  a.  fine  batch  of  Salvia  splen- 
dens  Gloire  de  Stuttgart,  Statices,  Passiflora,  Lassiandra  ma- 
crantha.,  Francoa  racemosa.,  etc. 

In,  the  open,  air  were  collections  of  Ivies,  tree  Paeonies,  and 
seedling  Delphiniums. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.”  • 

Catasetum  fimbriatum. 

A  showy  and  interesting  Orchid,  which  when  in  flower  excites 
much  admiration.  Its  large  flowers,  2^  in,  long,  are  produced 
on  pendent,  seven  to'  nine  flowered  peduncles.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  occasionally  pale'  yellow,  closely  barred 
with  red,  whilst,  the  exceptionally  large  lip,  is  of  a  cowslip- 
yellow  hue,  and  further  enhanced  by  having  its  frontal  margin 
deeply  fringed.  It  forms,  a  useful  basket  plant,  which  when 
suspended  reveals  the  character  of  the  flowers.  Paraguay. 
Neobenthamia  gracilis. 

The  generic  name  was  given  in  compliment  to  G.  Bentham, 
the  neo  being  prefixed,  as  a  genus  now  extinct  had  previously 
borne  his  name.  Though  somewhat  singular,  it  is  a  graceful 
terrestrial  plant,  with  slender  semi-erect  stems  clothed  with 
linear  bright  green  laves.  The  stems  are  terminated  by  a. 
capitate  inflorescence  of  many  flowers,  which  with  the1  exception) 
of  the  lips  are  white,  the  lip  having  a,  line  of  yellow  running 
down,  the'  centre,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  line  of  purple 
spots.  This  is  a  plant  which  it  is  probable  will,  if  cultivated 
by  market  growers,  prove  remunerative.  E.  Tropical  Africa,. 
Clitoria  ternatea. 

An  evergreen,  graceful,  stove  climbing  plant,  which  produces 
large  Pea, -shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  azure  hue  in  the  axils  of 
its  leaves.  The  clear  colour  of  the  standard  is  rendered  more 
effective- by  a  curious  horseshoe-like  ring  of  pure  white.  There 
are  white  and  pink  varieties,  which,  however,  are  not  in  colour 
so  attractive.  Tropics. 

Ipomoea  rubro-caernlea. 

A  rapid-growing  species  which  soon,  clothes  a  pillar  in,  an, 
intermediate  house,  where  it,,  when  in,  flower,  is  very  effective, 
its  flowers  being  large  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  colour.  Mexico. 

Daedalacanthus  parvus. 

A  dwarf  branching  plant,  producing  freely  erect  inflorescences 
of  violet-coloured  flowers.  When  grown  in  small  pots  and 


massed  on  a  stove  stage  they  give  a  distinct  and  conspicuous 
colour  effect.  India. 

Hymenocaliis  eucharidifolia. 

By  the  decorator  the-  pure  white  flowers  of  this  family  are 
always  appreciated,  and  deservedly  so,  for  in  chaste  purity 
they  are  almost  unsurpassable.  In  a,  stove  this  forms  a  plant 
with  thin  green  leaves  about  12  in.  long  and  a  scape  o-f  a 
similar  length,  bearing  an  umbel  of  tour  to  five  erect  flowers. 
Each  flower  lias  a  slender  greenish  tube  4  in.  long,  linear 
spreading  segments,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corona  1J  in.  deep. 
Tropical  America, 

Vallota  purpurea. 

An  old  favourite,  yet  withal  an  exceedingly  handsome  plant, 
which  for  autumn  display  is  almost  unsurpassed.  It  might  be 
termed  |lie  Hippeastrum  of  the  autumn,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  it,  is  not  taken  up,  by  some-  florist  and  improved  upon. 
We  have  known  single  bulbs  of  it  in  3-in.  pots,  wherein  they 
were  left  undisturbed  for  eight  years,  annually  produce  two- 
scapes  of  six  flowers  each.  A  mid-season  vinery  is  a  very 
suitable  place  for  them  during  the  winter,  when  they  ought  to 
be  kept  continually  growing.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Aconitum  Wilsoni. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  and  conspicuous  herbaceous  plant 
about-  4  ft.  high,  its  terminal  one-third  being  a  mass  of  large 
pale  blue  flowers.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  2  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  hood  to  the-  tip  of  basal  segment,  consist  of  four, 
rarely  five,  segments,  surmounted  by  a,  helmet-shaped  hood. 
The  stems-  are  stout,  clothed  with  dark  green,  leaves  tinted 
brown,  cuneate  at  base-,  deeply  cut  into  three  segments,  which 
are  again  cut  into  linear  marginal  segments.  China. 
Polygonum  polystacliyum. 

A  handsome,  stout,  perennial  which  is  very  effective  when 
planted  out  in  a  bed  at  some  distance  from  any  other  plant. 
Its  stout  stems  produce1  at  their  apex  a  large1  branching  head 
of  numerous  spikelets,  densely  set.  with  white  fragrant  flowers, 
rendered  more  conspicuous  as  they  are  borne  cleur  above  tlie 
foliage-.  Himalaya,. 

Colchicum  speciosum. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-coloured  of  the  genus,  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  where,  to  derive  the  best  effect 
possible,  it  should  be  planted  out  in  the  grass.  There  is  a 
white  variety,  which,  however,  is  as  yet  a,  rare  and  highly  priced 
plant.  Caucasus. 

Gymnolomia  multiflora. 

Herbaceous  plant,  about  2  ft,  high,  having  a  brownish, 
branching  stem,  broadly  linear  leaves,  and  Marguerite-like 
flowers-  on  long  footstalks,  which  hold  them  well  above  the 
foliage.  Flowers-,  bright  yellow,  about  2  in.  across.  A  useful 
and  decorative  autumn  bedding  plant.  Mexico. 


Lemon-grass  Cultivation. — A  correspondent  of  the  “  Madras 
Mail  ”  calls  the  attention  of  planters  and  others  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  profitable  side-industry  out  of  the  cultivation 
of  what  is  known  as  Lemon-grass,  or  “  Andropogon  citratum,” 
which  grows  freely  on  the  hills  in  Southern  India.  He  thinks 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  big  industry  might  be  established  by 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  grass,  and  its  collection  for  the 
purpose  of  distilling  the  oil  by  a  more  modern  process  than  is 
now  followed.  A  new  pattern  of  still  was  recently  constructed 
in  Travancore,  and  is  said  to  work  satisfactorily.  There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  the  oil.  which  is  a  transparent  substance, 
with  an  extremely  pungent  taste  and  a  strong  odour  of  lemon’ 
and  it  is  used  in  English  and  Continental  perfumery  under  the 
name  of  oil  of  Verbena.  The  supply  at  present  falls  far  short 
•of  the  demand,  and  prices  are  steadily  on  the  increase,  beiim 
from  6d.  to  7d.  per  ounce.  At  present  Travancore  has  prac¬ 
tically  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  in  the  oil,  thou  Mi  cul¬ 
tivation  has  recently  been  extended  to  the  Cochin  State.  It 
may  be  added  that  oil  of  Lemon-grass  is  a  most  effective  pro¬ 
tection  against  mosquitoes.  A  little  applied  to  face  and  hands 
at  night — and  it  is  quite  pleasant  to  use— will  go  further  to 
secure  untroubled  slumbers  than  the  inn  of  infallible  remedies 
which  only  sweeten  the  slumbers  of  the  chemist. 
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LIVERFOOL  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHOW. 

October  10  .h. 

The  fourteenth  show  cf  the  Lvierpool  Farmers  Club  was  held 
in  a  large  marquee  in  Great  Nelson  Street.  Liverpool.  Again 
the  exhibits  were  of  a  very  high  order,  which  will  fully  maintain 
the  position  of  one  of  the  leading  exhibitions  of  its  kind  m  '  lie 
country.  The  entries  were  over  800,  of  which  321  were  Potatos, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  very  fine  finished  samples  were  staged. 
In  all  classes  for  Potatos  they  were  of  six  tubers  to  a  dish. 

Potatos. 

White  Early  Kidney :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Latham,  led  with 
good  formed  Sir  John  Llewellyn  ;  Messrs.  J.  Johnson,  Scaris- 
brick,  and  Mr.  G.  Ashley,  Manchester,  the  second  and  third. 

Early  Sutton’s  Regent :  The  prizemen  were  Messrs.  T.  Guy, 
E.  Alty,  Ormskirk,  and  H.  Jenkinson,  Aughton.  ? 

Early  White  Round :  Mr.  G.  Ashley  won  with  Sutton’s  A1  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Johnson  and  E.  Alty  the  remaining  awards. 

White  Second  Early  Kidney  :  Mr.  J.  Eccles,  Amsdale,  led 
with  Crocus  Kidney;  Messrs.  J.  Johnson  and  T.  Almond  fol¬ 
lowing. 

White  Round  Second  Early :  Mr.  E.  Davies,  Partington, 
scored  with  good  forms  of  Windsor  Castle  ;  Messrs.  J.  Hay-cox, 
Halton,  and  B.  Ashton  following. 

Early  or  Second  Early,  any  other  shape:  Mr.  J.  Niven, 
Crieff,  N.B.,  led  with  the  World’s  Fair;  Mr.  D.  Oldfield, 
Altrincham,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  J ohnson,  third. 

Swwdrop  or  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  Mr.  J.  Johnson  won,  staging 
the  ratter  ;  Colonel  R.  Ireland,  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  B.  Ashton 
the  other  prizes. 

Reading  Giant  or  Colossal :  The  winners  were  Messrs.  D. 
Oldfield,  B.  Ashton,  and  J.  Parker. 

Sutton’s  Abundance :  The  best  were  staged  by  Messrs.  G. 
Ashley,  B.  Ashton,  and  E.  Harrison,  Preston. 

Sutton’s  Satisfaction:  The  awards  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Johnson, 
B.  Ashton,  and  G.  Ashley. 

Up-to-Date,  General  Roberts,  or  Scottish  Triumph  :  Mr.  G. 
Alty  was  first  with  shapely  examples  of  Up-to-Date  ;  Mr.  S.  S. 
Croxton,  Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  J.  Parker,  second  and  third. 

Late  Maincrop  or  Lagworthy :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  to  the 
fore  ;  Messrs.  J.  Johnson  and  J.  R.  Newton,  Warburton,  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Late  Kidney :  Mr.  J.  Parker  led  with  Bank  of  England  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Haycox  and  D.  Oldfield  the  remaining  prizes. 

Late  Round :  Mr.  E.  Davies  with  good-sized  tubers  of 
Industry  ;  Messrs.  D.  Oldfield  and  J.  R.  Carter  as  named. 

Late,  any  other  shaped  :  The  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  D.  Old¬ 
field  with  the  Crofter,  0.  Roberts,  and  W.  Stansbury. 

Red  or  Coloured,  Early  or  Second  Early  :  The  winners  were 
Messrs.  E.  Alty  and  E.  Davies,  both  showing  Reading  Russet, 
and  D.  Oldfield. 

Red  or  Coloured,  Early  or  Second  Early  Kidney  :  The  win¬ 
ners  were  Mr.  J.  Haycox  with  Edgcote  Purple,  and  Messrs.  D. 
Oldfield  and  T.  Guy. 

Red  or  Coloured  Late  Kidney :  The  leading  lots  belonging  to 
Mr.  T.  Reason,  Salop,  with  Edgcote  Purple,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Davies  and  T.  Broeklebank,  Heswall. 

Red  or  Coloured  Late  Round  :  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter  won  with 
Aairondach  ;  Messrs.  E.  Davies  and  R.  Blezard  the  second  and 
third. 

Heaviest  Old  or  New  :  Mr.  J.  Needham  first  with  Reading 
Giani  (weight  151bs.  4oz.)  ;  Mr.  J.  Williams  second. 

New  Varieties,  any  Colour,  Early  or  Second  Early  Kidney: 
Mr.  B.  Ashton,  first  and  special  with  fine  types  of  Webb’s  new 
Guardian  ;  Mr.  J.  Johnson  second,  with  Barker’s  Seedling  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Butler  third,  with  Butler’s  King  Edward  VII. 

Early  or  Second  Early  Round :  Mr.  J.  Johnson  first  and 
special  wi:h  Lord  Curzon  ;  Mr.  B.  Ashton  with  Daniel’s  Dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  Mr.  O.  Roberts  with  Empress  Queen. 

Late  Kidney  or  any  other  shape  except  Round  :  The  winners 
were  Mr.  G.  Ashley  with  Cramond  Blossom  ;  Mr.  E.  Davies  with 
the  same  variety  and  Mr.  J.  Johnson  with  Royal  Kidney. 

Late  Round  :  Mr.  Jas.  Needham  scored  with  Evergood  ;  Mr. 
J.  R.  Carter,  The  Factor. 

Special  awards  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  :  Mr.  T.  Reason 
with  Satisfaction,  Abundance,  and  Favourite  ;  second  and  third, 
Messrs..  J.  Johnson  and  B.  Ashton. 

The  best  dish  bearing  Sutton’s  name  :  Mr.  E.  Davies  with 
Satisfaction,  Messrs.  T.  Reason  and  T.  Guy. 


Sutton’s  Reliance :  Prizes  to  Messrs.  J.  Johnson,  B.  Ashton 
and  W.  Stansbury. 

Messrs.  Webb’s  prizes  for  Early  Kidney  :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  with 
Wordsley  Pride  ;  Mrs.  W.  Stanbury  second.  Early  or  Second 
Early  Round  :  The  winners,  Messrs.  J.  Johnson,  O.  Roberts, 
and  D.  Oldfield,  all  showing  Renown. 

Late  Kidney  :  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Newton,  all  staging  Progress. 

Late  Round  :  Mr.  J.  Haycox  secured  first  and  special,  and 
Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  both  having  Goldfinder ;  Mr.  0.  Roberts,  third. 

Prizes  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton,  any  colour  Kidney  :  Mr.  T.  Guy 
first  with  King  and  Sons’  Good  Hope.  For  any  round  Mr.  W. 
H.  Whitelegg  took  the  lead. 

Prizes  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Niven  for  Niven’s  Pioneer  :  The 
awards  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Smith,  John  Wilson,  and  J.  Johnson. 
Niven’s  Table  Talk  :  The  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Smith,  J. 
Johnson,  and  W.  Stansbury.  Niven’s  Premier:  Messrs.  J. 
Smith,  Thos.  Lunt  (Halewood),  and  J.  Wilson  proved  the 
winners. 

Prizes  by  Messrs.  J.  Shore  and  Son,  Liverpool,  for  Maincrop 
or  Langworthy  :  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton  was  to  the  fore  with  Lang- 
worth,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  second. 

Up-to-Date,  Scottish  Triumph,  or  Queen  :  Mr.  Ashley  scored 
wnth  Up-to-Date ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton  and  Mr.  E.  Davies. 

Bruce  or  Glory  from  Scotch  seed :  Mr.  Glover  won  with 
Bruce. 

Vegetables. 

These  generally  were  of  fine  finish  throughout.  Six  White- 
fleshed  Turnips  :  The  winners  proved  to  be  Mr.  J.  Skakeshaft 
(Lymm),  Messrs.  J.  Halsall  and  W.  Shepherd.  Six  Yellows  : 
The  awards  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Halsall,  R.  Blezard,  and  B. 
Ashton. 

Two  Savoy  Cabbages  (a  very  fine  display)  :  The  winners  were 
Messrs.  E.  Bootle  (Blundellsands),  S.  Thorpe  (Timperly),  and 
J.  Townsend  (Ormskirk). 

Two  Red  Cabbages  (a  fine  lot) :  The  winners  proving  to  be 
Messrs.  C.  Parker,  I.  Harrop,  and-  J.  Harrop,  both  of 
Altrincham. 

Two  Cauliflowers  :  Messrs.  S.  Thorpe,  Thos.  Thorpe,  sen., 
and  T.  Thorpe,  jun.,  were  the  winners. 

Two  Stems  Brussels  Sprouts :  The  winners  were  Messrs.  I. 
Harrop,  T.  Thorpe,  jun.,  and  S.  Thorpe. 

Three  Sticks  Red  Celery  :  Messrs.  J.  Rimmer  (Cadisliead),  J. 
Wright,  and  J.  Parker.  Three  White :  Messrs.  T.  Thorpe, 
sen.,  J.  Rimmer,  and  J.  Parker.  Three  Pink  :  Messrs.  J. 
Mawdsley,  J.  Parker,  and  S.  Thorpe,  all  very  fine. 

Six  Long  Carrots  :  Messrs.  C.  Parker,  J.  R.  Carter,  and  J. 
Wynne,  Rowton,  proved  the  winners.  Six  Intermediate : 
Messrs.  J.  Sumner,  J.  R.  Carter,  and  J.  Eccles.  Six  Short¬ 
horn  :  Messrs.  O.  Roberts,  B.  Ashton,  and  C.  Parker.  Six 
White  :  Messrs.  C.  Parker,  J.  Piggott,  and  J.  Wynne. 

Six  Beet  (Long  or  Round) :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  good  colour  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Guy. 

Sir  Parsnips :  Messrs.  O.  Roberts,  J.  Grindley,  and  J.  R. 
Carter  won. 

Six  Onions :  Messrs.  J.  Weston  (Salop),  with  Cranston’s 
Excelsior. 

Six  Leeks  :  The  winners  were  Messrs.  E.  Alty,  B.  Ashton, 
and  T.  Broeklebank. 

Two  Cucumbers  :  The  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Reynolds,  T. 
Almond,  and  A.  Reynolds. 

Six  Tomatos  (Red  or  Crimson) :  Messrs.  J.  Williams,  B. 
Ashton,  and  J.  Weston  were  the  prize  takers. 

Any  Other  Root  or  Vegetable  :  Mr.  T.  Broeklebank  was  to  the  * 
fore  with  good  Peas  ;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  fine  Horseradish  ;  and 
B.  Ashton,  with  excellent  Scarlet  Runners. 

Collection  of  Vegetables,  Seven  Roots  (prizes  by  Mr.  J. 
Dickinson,  Liverpool) :  Mr.  T.  Thorpe  led  with  a  good  lot ; 
Messrs.  A.  Reynolds  and  T.  Almond,  second  and  third. 

Fruit. 

This  was  generally  good,  but  lacking  in  colour.  Six  culinary 
Apples:  Mr.  T.  Guy,  with  large  Warner’s  King;  secondhand 
third,  Mr.  J.  Davies  and  Colonel  R.  Ireland,  Blackburn, 
Six  Dessert  :  The  winners  proved  to  be  Messrs.  W.  Stansbury, 
F.  Davies,  and  T.  H.  Davies. 

Six  Culinary  Pears :  Messrs.  J.  Davies,  with  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Davies.  Six  Dessert :  The  winners 
were  Messrs.  W.  Stansbury,  J.  Davies,  and  T.  H.  Davies. 

Six  Culinary  Apples  :  Messrs.  W.  Mackerall,  B.  Ashton,  and 
T.  Lunt.  Six  Dessert:  The  same  winners. 

Six  Culinary  Pears :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  handsome  Pit* 
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maston  Duchess  ;  Messrs.  T.  Brocklebank  and  W.  Macke  rail, 
second  and  third. 

Any  Other  Variety  of  Fruit :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  weld- 
finished  Muscat  of  Alexander  Grapes ;  Colonel  It.  Ireland 
(Blackburn),  with  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Guy, 
with  Peaches. 

Exhibitors  not  for  competition  included  ’  Messrs.  Gartons, 
Warrington,  seeds  and  Potatos  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Rawline,  Liverpool, 
Potatos  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  Potatos  and  cut  flowers  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Shore,  Liverpool,  Potatos. 

Mr.  J.  Lunt,  the  secretary,  carried  out  his  duties  satis¬ 
factorily. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

October  I3th. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  on  Tuesday  last  with  a  great  variety 
of  material  both  from  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  Very  pro¬ 
minent  and  extensive  exhibits  were  the  Bouvardias,  Dracaenas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  single  and  other  Dahlias,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  generally.  Orchids 
were  also  in  strong  force  for  this  early  period  of  their  season. 
Fruits  were  represented  by  a  collection  of  Apple  trees  in  pots 
bearing  fruit,  as  well  as  dishes  of  gathered  Apples  and  Pears. 
Grapes  were  also  fairly  well  represented. 

Orchid  Committee.  ' 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  splendid  group  of  Cattleya  labiata,  showing  a  great  variety 
of  colour  and  beautiful  markings.  No  special  names,  however, 
were  given  to  any  of  them.  Other  fine  things  which  they  had 
were  chiefly  represented  by  such  hybrids  as  Laeliocattleya 
Antimachus  carnea,  Lc.  bletchleyensis  in  variety,  Lc.  Aphrodite, 
Lc.  dominiana  langleyensis,  Lc.  Norba  superba,  Lc.  wellsiana, 
Laelia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  Cattleya  Airs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  wend- 
landiana,  and  C.  Mantinii.  These  were  set  up  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  were  productive  of  very  fine 
effect.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thurgood),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Orchids  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  containing  many  very  fine  things.  A  splendid 
Cattleya  was  that  named  C.  Mrs.  Pitt,  resembling  Cattleya 
Loddigesii  Harrisoniae,  but  having  a  very  much  larger  lip  of 
a  rich  orange  colour,  lined  with  crimson,  and  evidently  crossed 
with  C.  aurea.  He  had  also  some  fine  specimens  of  the  last 
named.  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Whiteley  was  a  fine  hybrid  form  of 
C.  bowringiana.  Others  well  represented  were  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  grande,  Trichopilia  nobilis,  Vanda  kimballiana, 
and  Miltonia  spectabilis  morelliana.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  also  had  a  large  and 
mixed  exhibit  of  Orchids.  Very  fine  were  Laeliocattleya 
luminosa,  Lc.  Henry  Greenwood,  Lc.  gottoiana  gigantea,  Lc. 
Normani  superba,  and  Cattleya  gauthieriana.  They  also  had 
fine  forms  of  Aliltonia  vexillaria,  Vanda  caerulea,  a.  finely- 
blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  'Aliltonia  spectiaibilis 
marginata,  having  a  broad  white  margin  to  the  lip,  the  rest 
of  it  being  dark  purple.  Altogether  the  exhibit  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  worthy  of  note.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  Orchids  in  which  Oncidium  varicosum  and 
Cattleya  Loddigesii  were  a  strongly-marked  feature.  Other 
things  we  may  mention  were  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Aliltonia 
Candida,  Cattleya  Alaronii,  Trichopillia  nobilis,  and  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  alba.  All  of  these  and  others  were  very  well 
flowered,  forming  a  very  attractive  group  of  moderate  size. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring, 
for  a  grandly-flowered  piece  of  Laeliocattleya  Mysa  superba, 
carrying  a  dozen  flowers. 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking,  exhibited  a  hybrid 
Orchid  named  Laelia  juvenilis  superba  with  a  very  dark  maroon 
crimson  lip. 

de  B.  Crawsliay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  W.  J.  Stables),  ex¬ 
hibited  a  hybrid  Odontoglossum  raised  from  0.  crispum  x  ,  a 
fane  variety  of  0.  wilckeanum,  which  was  a  very  fine  flower 
when  it  first  bloomed  in  1900,  but  by  1903,  when  it  flowered 
again,  it  had  completely  reverted  to  a  nearly  white  O.  crispum. 

n  1i,orster  Alcock,  Esq.,  Exhims,  Northchurch,  exhibited  a 
well-bloomed  plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande  with  four  very 
large  flowers. 

Florae  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  an 
extensive  group  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  including  B. 


Agatha,  B.  A.  compacta,  B.  Ideala,  and  B.  Airs.  Heal.  All 
of  these  were  well  flowered,  and  the  two  last  named  had  the 
richest-coloured  flowers  and  were  the  most  conspicuous.  They 
also  had  little  groups  of  Daedalacanthus  parvus,  Gesnera 
(Naegelia)  exoniensis,  with  very  dark  velvety  metallic  leaves. 
Their  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  consisted  of  very  dwart 
plants  bearing  large  trusses  of  bloom  and  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition  for  keeping  up  a  display  during  the  winter  months.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  the  very  best,  but  we  were  very 
much  taken  with  such  varieties  as  Conan  Doyle,  St.  Cecilia, 
Lord  Curzon,  Mrs.  G.  Cadbury,  and  Dryden.  (Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  John  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  had  four  large 
boxes  of  hybrid  perpetual  and  Tea  Roses  in  the  cut  state. 
Some  of  them  were  in  splendid  condition,  but  a  few  of  them 
were  different  in  character  from  what  they  are  in  the  summer 
months.  As  a  display  they  were  very  acceptable  on  account 
of  their  freshness  and  beauty  of  colour.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Air.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited  some  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  several  Nerines,  including  N.  amabilis,  N.  rubro- 
caerulea,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  grandiflora  rosea,  fl.  pi.  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria,  and  finely-coloured  foliage  of  Shortia  galaci- 
folia. 

Air.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  samples  of  the  Pattisson  lawn  boots  for  ponies 
drawing  machines  on  the  grass. 

Air.  E.  C.  Lawson,  32,  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise,  London, 
N.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Beckett’s  tree  ties,  showing  how  easy  it 
is  to  stake  a  tree  with  this  prepared  tie. 

Alessrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E., 
had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  winter-flowering  Begonias  consist¬ 
ing  of  well-grown  plants  of  B.  Turnford  Hall,  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  B.  Airs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  B.  alba  grandiflora, 
etc.  Some  of  the  specimens  in  60-sized  pots  were  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high.  They  also  had  some  boxes  of  their  splendid  strain 
of  Gloxinias  representing  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  very 
beautiful  and  well-defined  colours.  They  also  had  numerous 
varieties  of  Streptocarpus  in  the  cut  state. 

Alessrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  early-flowering  and  decora¬ 
tive  Chrysanthemums.  Amongst  the  former  very  fine  varieties 
were  Le  Pactole,  Reggie,  Cactus,  Carrie,  Orange  Pet,  Rosie, 
and  Polly.  Very  interesting  was  the  collection  of  single 
varieties  in  several  colours  and  consisting  of  unnamed  seedlings. 
Amongst  Japanese  varieties  with  big  blooms  they  had  Miss  E. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Baden  Powell,  and  Merstham 
Yellow,  the  latter  being  a  new  variety.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  had  a  very 
attractive  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias  arranged  in  tiers  on  black 
cloth  and  backed  with  the  green  stems  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Very  choice  varieties  were  Dainty,  Gabriel,  Shamrock,  Albion, 
F.  A.  Wellesley,  Airs.  H.  J.  Jones,  H.  E.  Robertson,  Ibis,  Lord 
Roberts,  Ringdove,  Mabel  Tulloch,  and  others.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Aledal.) 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  William 
Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  for  14  splendidly-grown 
specimens  of  Dracaena  Victoria,  having  a  broad  yellow  margin 
to  the  leaves,  and  in  some  cases  the  yellow  was  so  extensive 
as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  of  green  in  the  centre.  The- 
plants  were  in  splendid  condition  and  furnished  with  leaves  to 
the  surface  of  the  pot. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  collection  of 
early-flowering  decorative  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
Some  of  his  finer  decorative  varieties  were  Alons.  Mertivier, 
Kitty  Crews,  Le  Pactole,  Miss  Blake,  Harry  Cover,  Safeguard, 
and  Decorator.  He  also  had  some  good  blooms  of  the  large- 
flowered  Japanese  types  not  yet  fully  developed.  He  also  ifad 
some  winter-flowering  Carnations,  including  a  beautiful  pink 
variety  named  Godfrey’s  Pride.  (Bronze  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Air.  H.  B.  Alay,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton,  bad 
an  extensive  and  well-flowered  group  of  Bouvardias,  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  winter-flowering  Carnations,  and  shrubby 
Veronicas  now  in  bloom.  Very  choice  for  greenhouse  work  are 
V.  Reine  de  Blanche,  V.  le  Marvelleux,  V.  Diament,  and  V. 
La  Seduisante.  The  spikes  of  bloom  were  from  2  in.  to  4  in. 
long,  and  varying  from  white  to  dark  purple. 

Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Pompon  and  single  Dahlias.  Amongst  the  for¬ 
mer,  very  neat  and  pretty  were  Ernest  Harper,  Eve,  Gany¬ 
mede,  Buttercup,  Burbank,  and  Fobio.  Handsome  single 
varieties  were  Donna  Casilda,  Leslie  Seale,  Columbine,  Nellie 
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Nicholson,  Snowdrop,  Duke  of  York,  Victoria,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Eoyal  Sovereign,  Hilda,  'William  Parrott,  and  \  e- 

ronica.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

F’rank  i.loyd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills),  Cooinbe 
House,  Croydon,  exhibited  Regonia  Caledonia,  and  a  pink  sport 
from  it,  having  flowers  of  a  pale  uniform  soft  pink. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son- Chesliunt,  Herts,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  and  greenhouse  subjects,  including  Li  hum 
auraturn,  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  and  L.  longiflorum,  this  latter 
having  been  from  retarded  bulbs,  they  also  had  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  treated  in  the  same  way,  which  was  very  sweetly  scented. 
They  also  had  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Azaleas,  herns,  and 
Palms.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
set  up  m  the  form  of  pillars,  and  with  undulating  mounds. 
Very  line  varieties  were  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Albion,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Zephyr,  Keiemhild,  W.  P.  Tullocli.  (Silver  Lilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  had 
a  very  large  exhibit  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  set  up  in  undulating 
mounds  upon  the  floor,  anil  partly  varied  v  ith  tall  plants  of 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Sunflowers,  lorch  Lilies,  and  Aconitum  Wil- 
soni.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  set  up  a  large 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  upon  the  floor,  and  relieved  with 
tall  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  grasses.  Amongst .  the 
Chrysanthemums  they  had  very  fine  plants  of  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Thorneycroft,  Soleil  d’Octobre,  and  Mine.  Von  Andre.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Sunflowers,  Torch  Lilies, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  Eryngium 
oliverianum,  Polygonum  amplexicaule,  Pampas  grasses,  etc. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  The  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winclnnore  Hill, 
exhibited  some  very  special  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Polygonum  molle,  Geum  Heldreichi  superba,  Aster  Amellus 
variety,  and  several  other  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  early-flowering  and  Pompon  Chrysanthemums, 
including  such  fine  varieties  of  the  latter  as  h  ilberta,  Bronze 
Bride,  L’Amie  Conderchet,  etc.  He  also  had  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  various  other  hardy  subjects. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
set  up  a  very  large  group  of  Aucubas  in  pots,  the  plants  being 
dwarf  and  very  richly  berried.  The  berries  are  already  ripe, 
and  notable  for  their  large  size  and  rich  colour.  We  should 
hardly  expect  to  see  so  small  bushes  bearing  such  a  crop  of 


berries. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  great 
bank  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  including  grand  blooms  of 
yellow,  bronze,  pink,  and  crimson  varieties.  Good  varieties 
were  Miss  R.  Hunt,  Louise,  Mme.  Von  Andre,  Britannia,  etc. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias 
displayed  on  exhibition  boards.  The  flowers  were  of  large  size, 
good  form,  and  of  many  beautifully-defined  colours. 

Arthur  du  Cros  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bullimore),  Canon’s  Park, 
Edgware,  N.,  exhibited  some  plants  of  a  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themum  named  Maude  du  Cros,  with  very  large  canary-yellow 
blooms  and  a  soft  silvery  yellow  reverse. 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  stand  of  their  “  Beetlecute,”  a  powder  used  for  destroy¬ 
ing  beetles,  cockroaches,  ants,  wood  lice,  etc.,  in  gardens,  hot¬ 
houses,  and  propagating  frames. 

The  Junofloris  Department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.  C. ,  also  had  a  stand  of  their  speciality  Junofloris, 
a  liquid  preparation  for  preserving  cut  flowers  in  water.  Even 
if  the  blooms  have  been  fading,  a  little  of  this  liquid  put  into 
the  water  causes  the  flowers  to  revive  quickly. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  corner  of  Old  Street  and  City 
Road,  London,  E.C. ,  had  an  exhibit  of  their  square  tubs  with 
rounded  corners,  also  round  ones  and  of  various  shapes  in 
which  to  grow  plants  and  shrubs.  These  tubs  are  made  of  oak 
or  teak. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Chesliunt,  Herts,  exhibited  their 
new  Grape  Melton  Constable  Seedling,  a  high  quality  black 
Grape.  They  also  had  some  baskets  of  Apples. 

Lady  Tate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe),  Park  Hill,  Streatham 


Common,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Grapes,  including  splendidly- 
linished  bunches  and  berries  of  Alicante  cut  from  a  Vine  that 
has  carried  a  crop  of  100  bunches  annually  for  the  last  25  years. 
The  12  bunches  shown  weighed  46  lbs. 

Messrs.  Wm,  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  had  a 
splendid  collection  of  Apple  trees  in  pots.  Well-fruited  varieties 
were  Cellini,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Blenheim  Orange,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Beaumann’s  Red 
Reinette,  Stunner  Pippin,  Lady  Henniker,  and  many  others. 
(Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Haywards  Heath  Horticultural  Society. — It  was  resolved 

that  the.  next  summer  show  be  held  August  10th,  1904. 

*  *  * 

Proposed  Horticultural  Society  at  Rowledge. — Air.  Chas. 
Edwards,  the  head  gardener  at  Frensham  Hill,  is  making  an 
effort  to  form  a  horticultural  society  in  the  village  of  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  Surrey. 

*  *  * 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A  lecture  on  Chrysan¬ 
themums  will  be  given  by  Edwin  Molyneux,  Esq.,  in  the  Peck- 
haiu  Public  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dulwich  and  North 
Peclcham  Chrysanthemum  Societies,  on  Wednesday,  October 
21st,  1903.  Those  interested  in  Chrysanthemums  should  not 
fail  to  hear  this  expert  and  champion  of  the  favourite  autumn 
flower. 

*  *  * 

Ipswich  Gardeners’  Association. — The  opening  meeting  of 
the  third  session  of  the  present  year  took  place  on  the  1st 
inst.,  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  when,  under  the  presidency  cf 

Mr.  Youngman,  Mr.  Seabrook,  fruit  grower,  of  Springfield, 

Chelmsford,  gave  an  address  on  the  “  Culture  of  Apples  anl 
Pears  and  their  commercial  importance.”  There  was  a  good 
attendance. 

*  *  * 

Doncaster  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
eleventh  annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  4th  and  5th.  The 
arrangements  are  well  in  hand.  The  judges  this  year  are  Air. 
W.  P.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby 
Croft,  and  Air.  George  Summers,  gardener  to  Lord  Scarbrough, 
Sandbeck  Park.  The  last  few  days  of  bright  weather  have 
greatly  improved  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  now  looking 
well,  and  a  capital  exhibition  is  anticipated.  Schedules  can  be 

had  of  Mr.  A.  Foulston  (hon.  sec.)  on  application. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  18,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  inst.  Air.  J.  W.  AlcHattie, 
president,  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr. 
William  Moir,  The  Gardens,  Rosehaugh,  Avoch,  Ross-shire. 
read  a  paper  on  “Pear  Trees  on  Walls.”  Last  year  Mr.  Aloir 
contributed  a  paper  on  “Pear  Culture  under  Glass.”  The  high 
character  of  the  previous  paper  raised  high  expectations  among 
the  members,  and  these  were  not  disappointed.  He  laid  on 
the  tables  50  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots,  and  Peaches, 
mostly  from  the  open  wall,  from  the  gardens  at  Rosehaugh. 
The  general  quality  of  the  exhibit  was  decidedly  high,  the 
examples  of  Apples,  Worcester  Permain,  being  models  of 
perfection.  Air.  Aloir  considers  the  cordon  system  the  best 
for  walls  ;  he  does  not  think  it  matters  much  whether  they  be 
trained  upright  or  oblique.  He  places  great  value  on  thinning. 
He  thinks  that  for  the  production  of  high-class  fruit  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemical  manures  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  lie 
prefers  for  choice  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Root 
pruning  was  also  strongly  insisted  on,  and  Air.  Aloir’s  practice 
is  to  cut  away  nearly  half  the  roots  every  second  year  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  sorts.  Sqieaking  of  harvesting  the  crop,  Air. 
Moir  said  late  varieties  of  Pears  should  remain  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  they  are  not  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  frost. 
Among  the  exhibits  on  the  tabic  were  :  From  Air.  George  Brown, 
Silverknowe,  Davidson’s  Alains,  varieties  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  including  that  beautiful  new  yellow,  Horace 
Martin,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Bronze  eh  Alasse,  and  Bronze  Alar- 
tinmas  ;  from  Alessrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries, 
a  white  sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Pink,  Madame  Marie 
Masse,  named  AVhite  Duchess,  which  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  This  variety  will  prove  a  great  acquisition,  as  it 
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has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent.  From  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  handsome  vase  of 
Helianthus,  Miss  Mellish.  From  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  Hay 
Lodge,  Trinity,  came  blooms  of  that  lovely  climber,  Pleroma 
macrantha. 

*  *  * 

The  Royal  Horti- agricultural  Society  of  Piedmont  will 
celebrate,  in  May,  1904,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  by  a  grand  international  exhibition  of  horticulture.  That 
exposition  will  be  under  the  high  patronage  of  the  Dowager- 
Queen  and  the  presidency  of  honour  of  S.A.R.  the  Duke”  of 
Aosta. 

*  *  * 


Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Societal — 
The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  this  society  will  take  place 
at  the  Public  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  10th  and  11th.  The  secretary  isMr.  H.  E.  Archer, 
13,  Museum  Street,  Ipswich,  with  whom  intending  exhibitors 
should  communicate. 

!*  *  !* 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. _ 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  in  the"  chair.  Four  new  members 
were  elected  and  one  nominated.  The  death  certificates  of  two 
deceased  members  were  produced  {Mr.  John  King  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Young),  and  cheques  were  granted  to  their  nominees  for 
the  amounts  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  society’s  books, 
being  £48  3s.  Id.  and  £17  9s.  4d.  respectively.  Seven  members 
were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  Members  and  friends  requir¬ 
ing  tickets  for  the  annual  dinner  on  the  27th  inst.  will  ptea^e 
send  to  the  secretary  for  them  as  early  as  possible.  His  address 
is  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

*  *  * 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners. — “  Trenching  and  its  Ad¬ 
vantages  ”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  before  the  members  of 
the  Rearing  and  District  Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  W.  Turnham,  The  Gardens, 
Culham  Court,  Henley-on-Thames.  The  subject  was  treated  in 
a  most  practical  manner  under  the  following  headings  : — Inver¬ 
sion  of  soil  ;  tentative  deepening  or  mixing  ;  and  the  usual  way 
of  keeping  the  top  spit  in  its  natural  manner  on  the  top,  and 
breaking  up  the  subsoil.  Special  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  trenching  was  one  of  the  most  important  opera¬ 
tions  within  the  whole  range  of  horticulture,  and  that  the  very 
germ  and  substance  of  good  trenching  was  to  add  to  the  bulk 
of  the  cultivated  earth  and  improve  its  quality  by  converting  a 
certain  amount  of  hard  subsoil  into  porous  surface  soil.  A 
lively  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Powell,  Neve,  Townsend,  Hinton,  Cox,  Tunbridge,  Bright,  Mar¬ 
tin,  Wilson,  Judd,  Exler,  Herridge,  Dore,  and  Foster  took 
part.  The  society’s  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg, 
Ropley  Lodge  Garden,  Alresford,  Hants,  for  a  group  of  splen¬ 
didly-grown  plants  of  Primula  obconica  r,  sea.  Mr.  J.  L.  Nash, 
of  Bulmiershe  Court  Gardens,  staged  a  dish  of  splendid  Tomatos, 
Best,  of  All,  and  Mr.  Durrant,  The  Gardens,  Preston,  vases  of 
Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  Six  new  members  were  elected 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  the 
Moral  Committee  meeting  of  August  26th,  1903,  the  committee 
awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  Tamarix  hispida  estivalis, 
as  a  new  plant,  from  Mr.  C.  Wezelenburo,  at  Hagerswonde  ; 
to  Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.  pi.,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Messrs. 

von  ™averen  and  Zoon,  at  Hillegom.  Certificates  of  Merit 
wcie  awarded  to  Tritoma  Pfitzeri,  an  insufficiently  known  plant 
tram  the  same  firm;  to  Crinum  Powelli  blandum,  as  a  new 
P  ant,  from  Mr  P.  W.  Voet,  at  Overveen  ;  to  Anthemis  nobilis 
U.  pi.,  as  a  newly  imported  plant,  from  Messrs.  Wezelenburo  and 
btassen  at  Leiden  ;  to  Richardia  hybrida  Hillegom’s  Glorv  as 
ITw  Pla.nt>  from  Messrs,  van  Meerbeek  and  Co.,  at  Hillegom  ; 
o  Weigela  liortensis  mvea  variegata,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Mr 
G  Esehweiler,  at  Undenbosch  ;  to  Yiola  cornuta  grandiflora 
Halbhauer,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Air.  Jac.  C.  Groenewegen,  at 
oanclpoort.  An  Honourable  Alention  was  accorded  to  Ceanotlius 
indigo  as  newly  imported  plant,  from  Mr.  C.  Wezelen- 
,TVat  Hazerswonde  ;  to  a  collection  of  12  vases  Phlox  decus- 
sata  in  12  varieties,  from  -Messrs.  Weizelenburo  and  Stassen, 
at  Deiden  ;  to  a  collection  of  single  Comet  and  Apollo  Asters,  from 
lessrs.  Groenewegen  and  Co.,  at  Amsterdam.  A  Silver-rflt 
varlot  Wf  awarded  t0  a  collection  of  hardy  Nymphaeas  in 
LI  y,:  r0m  Messrs.  Zocher  and  'Co.,  at  Haarlem  ;  to  a  eol¬ 
ation  of  new  Roses  from  Messrs.  Gratama  Brothers,  at  Hooge- 


veen.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  collection  of  hardy 
Nymphaeas  in  variety,  from  the  Nurseries,  “  Tottenham,”  at 
Dedemsvoort. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — The  syllabus  of 
lectures  and  meetings  of  the  above  society  at  the  Church  House, 
Beckenham,  has  been  prepared  for  the  winter  session,  ranging 
from  October  2nd  to  March  26th  inclusive.  The  meetings  take 
place  weekly  on  Friday  evenings.  On  looking  over  the  syllabus 
we  note  that  the  work  for  each  evening  has  already  been  settled 
for,  and  that  papers  are  given  on  various  horticultural  topics 
about  once  a  fortnight.  The  alternate  weeks  are  employed  tor 
the  use  of  the  members  in  the  library  and  reading  room. 
This  library  contains  upwards  of  300  volumes  on  horticulture, 
together  with  the  weekly  journals  on  gardening,  seven  of  which 
are  procured  weekly.  The  honorary  librarian  is  Air.  Alark 
Webster,  Ihe  Gardens,  Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham,  who  informs 
us  that  the  library  is  open  every  Friday  evening,  from  October 
to  March  inclusive.  There  are  over  200  members  who  may 
borrow  books  on  application.  All  the  lectures  are  public  and 
free.  During  the  session  papers  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  Cecil 
H.  Hooper,  AI.R.A.C.,  F.  W.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ridley,  W.  J.  Simpson,  E.  Lovett,  F.R.H.S.,  Richard  F.  Alar, -in, 
John  Gregory,  J.  Lyne,  J.  A.  Watson,  H  J.  Jones,  F.N.C.S., 
J.  Cheal,  AVilliam  Beale,  G.  Reid,  and  George  Bunyard,  V.AI.H. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  session  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  inst.,  Air.  James  Beats,  vice-president,  in  the  chain 
Ihe  president,  Mr.  David  Storrie,  gave  a  delightful  and  senti¬ 
mental  lecture,  taking  for  his  subject  William  Watson’s  his¬ 
torical  poem,  “  The  Father  of  the  Forest.”  In  the  course  of 
an  excellent  analysis  the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  advantages 
gained  by  thoughtful  and  diligent  reading  of  nature,  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  Delightful  but  conclusive  pictures  were  drawn 
m  each  case,  representing  the  thoughtful  attitude  of  the 
student  and  careless  reader  with  effect.  The  lecture  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  rapt  attention,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  members  present.  Two  handsomely  "bound  volumes 
‘‘Gardens  Old  and  New,”  were  presented  to  the  library  from 
J.  Martin  White,  Esq.,  the  patron,  and  were  received  with 
thankful  applause.  Thirty-six  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were 
exhibited  by  Air.  D.  Iv.  Aleston,  The  Lodge  Gardens,  Brourfity 
Terry.  The  chairman  had  on  view  two  fine  vases  of  single 
Dahlias,  showing  their  usefulness  for  this  sort  of  work.  Messrs 
Storrie  and  Storrie  exhibited  their  selected  strain  of  Verbenas 
m  various  shades  and  colours.  After  the  various  contributors 
were  thanked  the  meeting  terminated.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  on  November  3rd,  when  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Redbraes 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  will  give  a  rendering  of  “  Florists’ 
Flowers.” — J.  Bethel,  secretary. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.— On  Friday,  October 
9th,  “  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  of  Fruit  in  Canada  ” 
by  Cecil  H.  Hooper,  Esq.,  was  the  paper.  A.  J.  Lees,  Esq., 
chan  man  of  District  Council,  presided.  In  Canada  trees  were 
planted  at  a  much  greater  distance  apart,  mostly  without  the 
undergrowth  as  in  England,  Apples  in  one  plantation,  Pears 
in  another,  etc.  ;  therefore  spraying  was  much  easier  carried 
out.  Insects  were  very  destructive  in  America,  therefore  spray¬ 
ing  was  a  great  necessity  to  ensure  a  crop  being  obtained. 
It  was  most  necessary  to  commence  spraying  early  in  the  year. 
Alkali  wash  was  mostly  used  in  the  winter  for  such  insects  as 
scale,  eggs  of  others,  and  to  destroy  lichens.  When  usiim 
Paris  green,  should  it  mark  the  foliage  add  more  lime,  which 
is  a  preventive.  Commence  as  soon  as  buds  are  opening,  and 
continue  after  blossom  has  fallen.  The  Codlin  moth  and  St 
Joseph  scale  were  most  dangerous  to  the  trees.  Gathering  the 
fruit  was  carefully  done,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  fruit.  ""’The 
ladders  used  have  pointed  ends,  which  were  found  to  be  much 
easier  to  get  amongst  the  branches.  The  fruit  was  picked  in 
baskets,  which  were  generally  let  down  to  the  ground  by  a  cord 
saving  the  gatherer  from  shaking  the  tree.  “The  fruit  before 
putting  into  the  barrels  was  carefully  selected,  only  the  best 
being  used.  Photographs  illustrating  how  spraying,"  gatherino 
of  the  fruit,  packing,  etc.,  was  carried  out  helped  the°members 
to  much  more  fully  understand  the  lectures.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  and  a  good  discussion  followed  Air 
Crosswell  was  awarded  an  Award  of  Alerit  for  some  dishes  of 
Tomatos.  Air.  AVebster  exhibited  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
Monstera  cleliciosa. 
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Ripe  Strawberries. — Fine  ripe  Strawberries  grown  in  the 

open  are  still  being  offered  for  sale  in  Yarmouth  market. 

*  *  * 

Plum  Crop  at  Newburgh,  Fife. — The  recent  wet  weather  is 
spoiling  the  Newburgh  fruit  crop,  particularly  Plums,  which 
are  about  ripe. 

*  *  * 

Big  Vegetable  Marrow. — -A  large  white  Marrow,  weighing 
2  st.  and  measuring  30  in.  in  length,  was  cut  the  other  week 
from  a  garden  in  Gladstone  Street,  Peterborough. 

*  ■*  * 

Value  of  Blackberries. — As  showing  the  scarcity  of  wild 
fruit  this  year,  Blackberries  were  selling  at  Honiton  at  4d.  and 
8d.  per  quart.  The  usual  price  has  been  lJ>d.  and  2d. 

*  *  * 

Raspberries  Fruiting  a  Second  Time. — The  recent  mild  and 
moist  weather  has  given  vegetation  a  fresh  start.  Raspberry 
canes  are  again  bearing  ripe  fruit,  and  the  Apple  trees  are 
putting  on  blossom  in  Fife. 

*  *  -* 

Trees  for  Nrw  Cemetery  near  Cottpar  Angus. — The  Auch- 
termuchty  Parish  Council  have  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Watt, 
nurseryman,  Coupar,  for  laying  out  the  new  cemetery  with 
shrutbery  and  trees. 

*  *  * 

Curious  Behav.ox  r  of  Plum  Trees. — As  showing  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  season,  some  Plum  trees  at  Kelso  are  bearing 
fruit  at  two  distinct  stages — one  lot  quite  ripe  and  the  other 
only  half  developed,  and  some  have  even  a  little  blossom  as 
well. 

*  *  ■* 

Price  of  Pears.- — Foreign-grown  Pears  are  selling  at  un¬ 
usually  high  prices.  The  Doyenne  du  Comice,  which  in  a 
normal  season  would  bring  3d.  or  4d.,  are  being  retailed  in 
Covent  Garden  at  Is.  6d.  each.  Other  varieties  fetch  3d.  and  4d. 
apiece.  English  Apples,  though  few  in  number,  are  of  good 

quality,  and  are  selling  at  4d.  per  lb. 

*  *  * 

Stapelta  variegata. —  It  may  interest  some  of  the  horti¬ 
culturists  to  know  that  there  are  two  plants  of  Stapelia 

variegata  in  flower  in  the  Vicarage  greenhouses  at  Stagsden. 
Each  plant  has  produced  several  fine  flowers.  The  Rose  beds 
in  the  garden  are  full  of  autumn  bloom,  and  the  Cactus  Dahlias 
are  now  at  their  best. 

*  *  * 

Honours  to  Distinguished  Horticulturists. — At  the  Quin¬ 
quennial  Exhibition  at  Ghent  in  April  last  it  pleased  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  name  as  Officier  dans  l’Ordre 
de  Leopold,  M.  Pee  ter?,  horticulturist  at  St.  Gilles  ;  and  as 
chevaliers  MM.  Armand  de  Meulenaere,  Louis  de  Smet-Duvivier, 

Adolphe  Vanden  Heede,  and  C.  van  Kerckvoorde. 

*  *  * 

Edible  Dahlia  Roots. — Nobody  ever  thinks  now  of  the 
Dahlia  root  as  an  article  of  food,  though  when  it  was  introduced 
to  Europe  it  was  expected  to  be  a  competitor  with  the  Potato. 
France  tried  for  a  long  time  to  popularise  the  tuber  of  the 

Dahlia  as  an  edible  root,  but  it  diet  not  “  catch  on.” 

*  *  * 

Strange  Behaviour  of  Apple  Tree. — Mr.  F.  Home,  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  London,  has  a  tree  with  three  crops  of  Apples  and  one 
of  blossom.  It  has  the  first  and  ordinary  fruit ;  then,  having 
bloomed  again,  there  is  a  crop  of  Apples  about  the  size  of 
bantams’  eggs  ;  once  more  it  bloomed,  and  there  is  now  a  third 
crop,  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  Since  then  it 
has  bloomed  again. 

*  *  * 

An  Unwelcome  Guest. — The  current  volume  of  the  “  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Entomological  Society,”  according  to  “Know¬ 
ledge,”  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  life-history  of 
the  beetle  Drilus  flavescens  as  observed  in  Surrey  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  larvae  have  the  curious  habit  of  preying 
upon  various  smallsnails.  A  larva  captures  a  snail  and  pushes 
it  to  some  convenient,  hidden  spot ;  then  it  creeps  within  the 
shell  and  slowly  devours  the  mollusc.  If  the  snail,  when  the 
shell  is  seized  by  the  beetle-larva,  comes  out  and  tries  to 
escape  or  to  drive  the  assailant  away,  the  latter  attacks  it 
fiercely  with  its  mandibles.  Larval  life  may  last  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  insect  passes  the  winter  in  a  passive  and 
somewhat  pupa-like  condition. 


Another  Monster  Potato. — Mr.  Jno.  Marvin,  Ratby,  dug 
from  his  garden  a  monster  Potato,  a  fine  specimen  of  Up-to-Date 
variety.  It  is  most  perfect  in  saaye,  measures  12g  in.  round, 
and  weighs  2  lbs.  2  ozs. 

*  *  ■* 

A  Park  Nursery. — The  experiment  made  by  the  Halifax  Cor¬ 
poration  of  establishing  a  nursery  near  Ogden  Reservoir,  from 
which  to  supply  the  parks  of  the  town  with  flowers,  promises 
to  prove  a  success. 

*  *  * 

New  and  Costly  Potato. — Mr.  A.  Findlay,  the  introducer  of 

the  famous  new  Potato  Northern  Star,  has  produced  a  new 

variety  and  named  it  Eldorado.  A  Wisbech  grower  who  tried 
to  purchase  some  seed  was  informed  that  none  will  be  sold  this 
season,  and  that  an  offer  of  £10  per  lb.  for  a  quarter  of  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  had  already  been  refused.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
over  £22,000  per  ton. 

*  *  * 

Onions  from  the  Sea. — Large  quantities  of  Onions  are  being 
washed  ashore  along  the  Fife  coast,  almost  all  the  way  from  the 
East  Neuk  to  Dysart,  where,  on  the  29th  and  30th  ult.,  many 
inhabitants  were  busy  with  clothes  baskets  and  bags  col¬ 
lecting  and  carrying  away  the  stranded  vegetables,  which  formed 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel  which  went  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Forth  some  eight  or  ten  days  before. 

*  *  * 

“  A  Fortrait  Flower. — Suspended  from  the  roof  in  one  of  the 
Orchid  houses  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  a  curious 
plant  is  to  be  seen  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  mea¬ 
suring  6  in.  from  tip  to  tip,  but  it  is  the  lip  which  is  specially 
noticeable  and  remarkable.  On  this  lip,  by  a  series  of  furrows 
and  marks,  it  is  that  a  resemblance  to  the  well-known  face  of 
‘  Punch  ’  is  noticeable,  the  eyes,  nose,  cheek  furrows,  and  chin 
being  so  clearly  depicted  that  they  are  immediately  recognised 
by  all  beholders.”  The  above  is  the  story  given  by  a  daily  con¬ 
temporary  concerning  an  Orchid  which  seems  to  have  been 
Corvanthes  macrantha,  which  flowered  lately. 

*  *  * 

The  spongy  moisture  of  our  marshlands  and  meadows  this 
season  explains  the  abnormal  abundance  of  Mushrooms.  The 
sight  of  children  hawking  this  edible  fungus  in  the  streets  of 
Leighton  Buzzard  is  quite  a  common  sight  just  now.  Mush¬ 
room  growers  know  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  “  buttons  ” 
is  proverbial,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  the  suc¬ 
cessive  crop  appears  for  weeks,  but  the  too  saturated  condition 
iof  the  soil  may  check  their  growth  for  a  time.  Despite  the 
favourable  season,  the  entire  absence  of  the  edible  Mushroom 
(Agaricus  campestris)  from  some  grass  land  is  quite  striking  ; 
even  in  some  pastures  that  have  been  grazed  off  for  a  number 
of  years  not  one  is  to  be  found.  This  certainly  proves  that 
some  soils  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  mycelium  to  run  in, 
but  there  are  numbe  s  of  fields  where  the  spawn  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  this  would  make  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  die 

Agaric  when  once  it  became  established. 

*  *  * 

Fig  Harvest  of  Southern  Italy. — Some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  Fig  harvest  in  Southern  Italy  are  given  by  Mr. 
Neville-Rolfe  in  a  recent  consular  report.  So  important  is  the 
Fig  as  an  article  of  diet  among  the  poorer  classes  that  a  failure 
of  the  crop  wculd  be  a  grave  national  disaster,  and  regret  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  its  merits  are  not  better  appreciated  in  England, 
it  being,  perhaps,  the  most  nourishing  of  all  fruits.  Of  the 
various  Fig-growing  districts  of  the  world,  South  Italy  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  important.  The  sun-dried  Figs 
are  sent  not  only  all  over  Italy,  but  form  a  large  item  of 
export  to  France,  though  few  reach  the  British  market,  which 
chiefly  takes  the  Smyrna  packing.  The  Italian  Fig  is  inferior 
to  its  Levant  rival,  though  it  excels  those  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  and  is  especially  rich  in  albuminoids,  upon  the 
presence  of  which  its  nutrient  qualities  depend.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  again  takes  second  place,  and  Smyrna  first.  Much  of 
the  export,  however,  is  not  used  directly  for  food,  but  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  other  articles.  The 
fruit  of  the  wild  Fig  is  hung  upon  the  trees  of  the  cultivated 
species,  and  the  special  Fig  wasp  (Blastophaga),  which  is 
hatched  in  the  former,  cuts  its  way  out,  and,  entering  the  fruc¬ 
tification  of  the  edible  Fig,  pollinates  it,  If  an  unfavourable 
season  has  affected  the  supply  of  these  insects,  the  Fig  grower 
has  to  obtain  some  caprifigs  from  some  other  locality.  Thus, 
when  they  fail  in  Asia  Minor,  shiploads  are  imported  from 
Greece,  and  in  all  the  Fig-growing  countries  of  the  South 
they  may  be  purchased  in  their  season  in  the  open  market. 
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Prolific  Pear  Tree. — In  a  garden  not  far  from  Shrewsbury 
-  2,408  pears  were  gathered  from  one  tree  the  other  week.  Sbeing 
that  the  fruit  crop  everywhere  has  been  a  failure,  this  must  be 
considered  a  remarkable  vield. 

"  *  *  * 

Golden  Wedding. — Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  acted  for  over  fifty 
years  as  head  gardener  at  Thicket  Priory,  Wheldrake,  York,  an  1 
Mrs.  Rogers,  have  just  celebrated  their  golden  weddino- 

*  *  *  ° 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Dinwoodie. — On  the  3rd  imsf.  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bwlch  and  district  assembled  in 
the  reading  room,  Bwlch,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  J.  Dinwoodie,  who  has  resigned  his  position  as  head 
gardener  at  Buckland  to  take  up  a  similar  appointment  under 
Mr.  J.  Cory,  The  Duffryn,  Cardiff.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Francis  Evans,  The  Vine. 

*  *  * 

Cornish  Blackberries. — About  forty  hampers,  each  contain¬ 
ing  241b.  of  Blackberries,  -are  being  sent  daily  from  Marazion 
station  by  one  firm  alone  to  the  London,  and  Liverpool  markets. 
Quite  a  new  industry  has  arisen,  the  pickers  beino-  paid  ltd 
per  lb.  for  the  fruit.  4  ' 

*  *  * 

Great  London  Successes. — In  the  large  competition,  open  to 
the  world,  of  the  British  Dairy  Fanners’  Association,  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  London,  last  week,  the  most  important  prizes 
for  roots  were  won  by  the  produce  of  Webbs’  seeds,  viz.  : — First, 
second  and  third  prizes,  Webbs’  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangold  ; 
first  prize,  Webbs’  Smith-field  Yellow  Globe  Mangold ;  first 
prize,  Webbs’  Imperial  Swede;  and  -second  prize  collection  of 
Webbs’  Roots.  There  were  143  entries  for  these  prizes,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  strength  of  the  classes,  the  remarkable  success  of 
Messrs.  Webbs’  seeds  must  be  very  gratifying  to  this  firm. 

w  *  * 

Fruit  for  the  Lord  Mayor. — -In  the  olden  times  the  Lord 
M-ayor  of  London  had  the  privilege  of  taking  toll  of  every  load  of 
fruit  that  came  into  the  City.  This  led  to  disputes,  and  in  time 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers  negotiated  a  commuta¬ 
tion  of  the  custom  into  a  yearly  present  of  choice  fruits.  The 
custom  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  this  year  of  scarcity,  being  himself  -a  grower  of  fruits, 
the  gift  of  fruits  wa-s  moderated  on  the  8th  inist. ,  when  the  Master 
of  the  Company  and  -som-e  others  waited  on-  the  Lord  Mayor  with 
the  fruits,  and  also  an  additional  present  of  a  beautiful  1  y- chase  1 
silver-gilt  loving  cup,  with  the  following  inscription: — “Pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers, 
October  8th,  1903.” 

*  *  * 

New  Park  for  Glasgow. — The  larger  half  of  the  estate  of 
Thomliebank,  as  well  as  the  M-ansion  House-  at  present  used  as 
his  residence,  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  corporation  of 
Glasgow,  to  be  used  for  a  public  park  for  the  citizens  for  all  time 
coming  by  Cameron  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  Tradeston 
division  of  Glasgow.  The  Mansion  House  is  to  be  put  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  corporation,  am-d  to  be  used  for  public  purposes  at 
their  discretion  ;  the  only  stipulation  that  the  donor  makes  is 
that  no  license  shall  be  granted  on  the  estate.  The  estate  lies 
about  four  m-iles  from  the  centre  of  Glasgow,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  the  present  terminus  of  the  tramways  at  Ro-und 
Toll,  Po-llokshaws.  At  present  it  i-s  the  intention  to  have  the 
park  open  to  the  citizens  -two  years  hence,  and  by  that  time  the 
cars  will  run  close  to  it.  Thornliebank  was  origin-ally  part  of  the 
Eglinton  estates,  but  for  many  generation®  t-h-e  Crum  family 
were  the  owners  of  it.  At  one  time  the  estate  was  small,  but 
Mr.  Crum  acquired  several  separate  pieces  of  land,  which  he 
added  to  his  estate,  thereby  greatly  developing  and  beautifying 
it.  The  estate  extends  to  about  350  acres,  and  includes  the  land 
of  Rouken,  Davieland,  and  the  Wood  Farm.  The  portion  which 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Cameron .  Corbett  covers-  about  136 
acres,  and  has  cost  £24,000,  independently  of  the  house,  which 
would  run  to  £30,000  more.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  is 
more  constituted  for  feuing  than  for  public  parks,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Hutc-heson  Trust  for  such  purposes.  The 
munificent  donor,  Mr.  Archibald  Cameron  Corbett,  is  now  in  his 
forty-eighth  year,  and  is  worthily  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
father  as  a  public  benefactor.  The  estate  of  Thomliebank  is  well 
wooded,  picturesque,  and  the  beautiful  Rouken  Glen  is  known 
to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  as  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 
glen  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  glen  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  Capelrig  Burn  stream  of  clear  water  arising  in 
the  Mearns  Moor  runs  down  through  it.  The  citizens  of 
,  Glasgow  may  well  be  proud  -of  this  recent  addition  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  and  extending  parks. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  th*  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Celery  and  Leaf  Miner.  (Q,uo.) 

You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  suffered  by  the  destruction 
of  the  foliage  of  Celery  by  the  grubs  of  the  leaf  miner.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  remove  the  worst  of  the  leaves 
and  burn  them  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  the  grubs  from  pupating 
in  the  coil.  Leaves  that  are  not  so  much  damaged  might  have 
those  portions  squeezed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  where 
grubs  are  seen  to  be  situated.  Some  of  the  grubs  will  be  sure 
to  escape  and  enter  the  soil,  where  they  will  remain  till  spring, 
pass  through  their  different  stages  of  development,  and  reach 
the  perfect  stage  early  next  summer,  to  repeat  the  evil.  You 
can  still  attack  them  further  by  trenching  the  ground  after  all 
the  Celery  has  been  lifted.  Put  the  top  spit  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  together  with  the  small  crumbs  ;  over  this  place 
a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime.  This  will  have-  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  grubs,  and  even  should  any  escape,  they  would 
have  difficulty  in  reaching  the  surface  if  the  trenching  has  been 
carefully  done,  so  as  to  put  the  pupae  in  the  soil  well  down. 

Grapes  Not  Colouring.  (R.  J.) 

The  season  has  been  a  highly  unsuitable  one  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Grapes  and  various  other  crops  without  the  exercise 
of  a  great  deal  of  care.  There  has  been  too  little  sunshine  dui'ing 
the  past  season,  and  the  temperature  was  too  low.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  you  have  been  over-cropping  the 
Vines.  If  too  many  bunches  or  too  many  large  ones  were  left 
on  the  rods,  making  a  very  heavy  crop,  it  is  too  great  a  tax 
upon  the  Vines  to  bring;  to  maturity  and  colour  the  berries 
properly.  There  is  another  point  we  should  suggest,  namely, 
to  examine  the  border,  and  see  if  it  is  in  any  way  sodden  or 
over-wet,  owing  to  the  drainage  being  in  bad  condition.  If 
this  is  so,  remedies  must  be  taken  to  rectify  the  matter.  You 
should  also  consult  the  calendar  for  “  Fruit  under  glass  ”  for 
last  week. 

Heliotrope  for  the  Lawn.  (A.  M.  B.) 

We  presume  that  you  took  cuttings  of  the  Heliotropes  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  in  September  to  ensure  their  being  well  rooted. 
It  would  have  been  even  better  if  you  had  taken  cuttings  earlier 
for  this  particular  purpose,  in  order  to  get  good,  strong  nlants 
before  the  advent  of  winter.  In  any  case,  as  soon  as  these 
cuttings  are  rooted,  you  should  pot  them  off  singly,  and  place 
them  in  a  growing  temperature  of  50  to  52  degrees,  so  as  to 
keep  them  growing  slowly  and  sturdily  all  the  winter.  Do  not 
stop  them,  but  allow  them  to  run  on  with  a  single  stem,  so  as 
to  ^et  plants  of  a  good  height  before  planting-out  time  arrives 
in  the  beginning  of  June.  Several  of  these  plants  may  be  used 
in  order  to  cover  the  framework  or  stakes  that  you  may  fix  up 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  large 
bush  of  Heliotrope.  Your  object  should  be  to  get  as  strong 
plants  as  possible,  so  as  to  take  all  the  advantage  of  our  short 
summer  when  planting-time  arrives. 

Dressing  Wounds  on  Trees.  (Omega.) 

The  usual  dressing  for  wounds  on  trees  where  big  branches 
have  been  cut  off  is  ordinary  tar.  No  doubt  that  is  a  good 
material  for  keeping  out  the  wet,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  two 
or  three  coats  of  paint  made  up  from  the  ordinary  white  lead 
mixed  with  some  other  colour  to  tone  down  the  white  to  a 
colour  resembling  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  would  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  In  this  latter 
case  it  would  be  well  to  allow  a  few  days  to  elapse  so  that  the 
wound  might  dry  up,  selecting  a  perfectly  dry  day  for  the 
operation  of  painting.  You  may  use  tar,  however,  if  you  care 
to,  as  it  is  well  adapted  for  keeping  out  rain. 

Stopping  Holes  in  Old  Trees.  (Omega.) 

Almost  any  material  used  for  building  purposes  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  if  the  holes  are  very  large.  In  the  latter  case  you  could 
use  bricks  or  stones,  whichever  are  most  convenient.  At  the 
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same  time  use  cement  freely,  so  -as  to  make  the  joints  between 
the  stones  or  bricks  perfectly  watertight.  After  clearing  out  all 
the  dead  and  soft  wood)  in  the  holes  of  the  trees,  and  having 
built  up  the  hole  in  this  way,  cover  the  whole  with  a  good  layer 
of  cement,  so  as  to  thoroughly  exclude  the  rain.  The  cement 
might  then  be  painted  over  with  something  similar  in  colour 
to  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  render  the  repairs 
as  unobtrusive  as  possible  to  the  eye. 

Black  Currants.  (Disappointed.) 

There  is  no  exact  limit  of  age  as  to  how  long  the  Black 
Currant  will  continue  to  bear,  profitably,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  treatment  which  the 
bushes  have  had.  From  your  description  we  can  plainly  see 
that  your  bushes  are  very  badly  infested  with  the  Currant 
bud  gall  mite  (Phytoptus  Ribis),  a  small  mite  which  gets  into 
the  bud,  multiplies  in  great  numbers,  and  causes  the  buds  to 
swell  up  to  an  unnatural  size.  You  might  have  found  a  grub 
in  the  buds,  but  we  scarcely  think  that  this  was  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  the  damage  you  mention.  Your  gardener  is 
quite  correct  in  saying,  on  the  score  of  age  and  combined  with 
the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest,  the  bushes  ought  to  be 
grubbed  up.  No  satisfactory  remedy  lias  yet  been  found  for 
destroying  the  bud  mite  without  at  the  same  time  injuring  the 
bushes.  When  there  are  only  a  few  swollen  buds  you  can  pick 
them  off  about  mid-winter,  or  as  soon  as  you  can  determine  that 
they  are  above  the  natural  size  for  healthy  flower-buds.  These, 
of  course,  should  be  burnt  at  once  to  destroy  the  mites  in  them. 
If  the  bushes  were  a  little  worse,  it  might  be  possible  to  clear 
them  by  cutting  off  the  worst  of  the  branches  and  picking  off 
the  swollen  buds  on  the  remainder.  As  you  state,  however, 
your  bushes  are  evidently  past  remedy.  We  may  here  state  that 
some  people  have  succeeded  in  renewing  them  for  a  year  or  two 
by  cutting  them  down  to  the  roots  and  allowing  them  to  grow 
up  again.  This  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  season’s  fruit,  how¬ 
ever.  In  the  circumstances  under  which  you  are  placed,  with¬ 
out  any  secure  tenure,  it  would  be  scarcely  advisable  to  plant 
Apples.  If  you  desire  fruit,  we  should  name  Strawberries  as 
the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  give  a  quick  return  in  the 
ground  you  mention.  There  are  many  useful  vegetables  which 
you  might  grow  upon  such  ground  if  you  care  to,  and  they  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  name  them. 

Information  Wanted.  (Rex.) 

There  are  many  sources  from,  which  you  may  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  desire,  but  we  think  you  will  get  it  most  readily 
from  the  “  Botany  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,”  by  W.  B. 
Hemsley,  in  five  volumes,  published  in  1880  to  1888,  at  London. 
You  could  also  get  information  in  another  work  termed 
“  Diagnosis  Plantarum  Novarum  vel  minus  cognitarum  Mexi- 
canarum  et  Centralis  Americanae,”  published  in  1879.  This 
work  is  by  the  same  author.  You  will  also  find  something  of 
interest  to  you,  perhaps,  in  the  “  Orchirlaceae  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,”  by  J.  Bateman.  This  work  was  published  in 
1843,  and  has  foi’ty  coloured  plates. 

Best  Time  to  Plant  Clematis.  (Omega.) 

We  should  say  that  the  best  time  to  plant  the  various  forms 
of  hybrid  and  improved  varieties  of  garden  Clematis  would  be 
some  time  in  spring,  say  in  March,  just  before  they  commence 
to  grow.  The  exact  time  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  ground.  Select  a  time  when 
the  weather  is  getting  sufficiently  warm  and  the  ground  is 
reasonably  dry. 

Apple -tree  Planting.  (T.  A.  B.) 

The  reason  why  autumn  is  the  best  time  is  because  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  trees  are  now  well  furnished  with  reserve 
matter,  and  this  is  being  rapidly  conveyed  downwards  for  the 
extension  of  the  root  system.  The  trees  naturally  make  good 
growth  at  the  root  during  early  autumn,  as  the  warmth  of 
the  ground  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  favour 
the  growth  of  the  root  system.  In  the  summer  time  the  root 
growth  is  often  restricted  owing  to  the  relative  dryness  of  the 
soil.  The  trees  when  planted  before)  the  middle  of  November 
have  therefore  time  to  become  partly  re-established  before 
winter. 

Hydrangeas  in  a  Cold  Frame.  (T.  W.) 

You  should  be  able  to  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame,  provided 
the  same  is  protected  with  mats  or  bracken  during  very  severe 
weather.  They  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  being  per¬ 
fectly  water-tight  and  by  frequent  ventilation,  so  as  to  dispel 
damp  air.  If  the  frame  is  in  a  very  damp  and  stagnant  condi¬ 
tion  the  buds  are  liable  to  get  killed,  especially  after  frost,  but 


if  kept  perfectly  dry  there  would  be  less  danger.  The  reason 
why  your  plants  did  not  bloom  well  last  year  was  probably 
because  the  buds  were  destroyed  in  this  way,  or  you  cut  down 
the  plants  too  severely.  The  flower  buds  on  the  common 
Hydrangea  are  developed  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  so 
that  Hydrangeas  should  never  be  severely  cut  down  unless  you 
want  to  renew  the  bushes.  The  best  way  is  to  merely  lightly 
trim  the  plants  into  shape,  leaving  all  those  buds  that  are  well 
plumped  up  in  the  autumn,  as  they  are  most  likely  to  give  you 
flowers  during  next  summer. 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses.  (R.  Jenkins.) 

Your  best  plan  would  be  to  select  the  best  bulbs  ;  that  is, 
those  that  are  very  plump  and  firm.  Place  these  in  moist  sand 
till  the  roots  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  the  bulbs  to  the  ornamental  glasses.  The  young  roots 
should  just  dip  into  the  water,  but  the  latter  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  otherwise  it 
may  cause  them  to  decay. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  Cartwright)  1,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  Craigii ;  2,  Cyr- 
tomium  caryotideum.—  (J.  Willard)  The  plant"  used  for 
floral  decoration  is  Smilax  aspera  mauritanica. — (G.  R.)  ],  Rho¬ 
dodendron  dauricum  ;  2,  Erica  ciliaris ;  3,  Gaultheria  pro¬ 

cumbent  ;  4,  Arbutus  Unedo.— (W.  Armitage)  1,  Helianthus 
decapetalus  ;  2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii ;  3,  Aster  diffusus  horizon- 
talis ;  4,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  5,  Aster  Novae-Angliae 
luber  ;  6,  Impatiens,  Roylei. — (V  .  IX)  1,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  var.  ;  2,  Adiantum  fomnosum  ;  3,  Lastrea  aristata ;  4, 
Lastrea  decomposita  glabella  ;  5,  Polypodium  Lingua. — (Alex. 
Wood)  1, Oestrum  aurantiacum. ;  2,  Senecio  Petasites  ;  3,  Fuchsia 
thymifolia;  4,  Coleonema  album;  5,  Boronia  heterophylla ;  6, 
Calathea  zabrina. — (T.  B.)  1,  Veronica  Arudersoni  variegata ;  2, 
Salvia  azurea  grandliflora ;  3,  iSempervivum  calcareum ;  4, 

Oxalis  corniculata  rubra ;  4,  Oxalis  floribunda ;  5,  Lonicera 
j aponica  aureo-reticulata. — (T.  James)  1,  Chrysanthemum  Bal- 
siamita ;  2,  Colohicum  autumnale  album  ;  3,  Crocus  speciosus. 
— (T.  H.)  1,  Aster  Novi-Belgii ;  2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  densus  ;  3, 
Aster  cordifolius  ;  4,  Olearia  stellulata  ;  5,  Cassinia  fulvida  ;  6, 
Aster  Novae-Angliae  pulchellus  ;  7,  Melissa  officinalis  a.ureo- 
variegata  ;  8,  Pompon:  Chrysanthemum,  not  recognised  ;  9, 

Aster  Novae-Angliae  ruber. — (Cor.)  Anthemis  tinctoria. — 
(Philomachus)  1,  Polytrichum  commune  ;  2,  Aster  Amellus  ;  3, 
Echinops  Ritro  (a  pale  flowered  var.)  ;  4,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var. 
Name  of  Fruit 

(H.  G.  A.  K.)  The  Apple  is  not  recognised  as  any  named 
variety,  and  seems  to  be  a  seedling,  apparently  a  cross  between 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  and  Reinette  du  Canada. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


lew  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

i  We  have  been,  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
ie  official  catalogue  of  the  National  Chry- 
jtnthemum  Society  by  Mr.  C.  Hannan, 
ayne,  the  foreign  corresponding  secretary 
the  society,  who  has  always  a  large  share 
the  preparation  of  these  lists.  The  cata- 
igue  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
ciety  s  Jubilee  Edition,  and  contains! 
lected  lists  of  those  varieties  which  have 
i»n  sent  out  since  the  spring  of  1896.  The 
unber  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  is 
ore  lengthy  than  we  would  have  expected, 
owing  that  an  endeavour  is  being  made  by 
lsers  to  maintain  the  interest  in  this  par- 
ular  section.  The  Japanese  list  is  not 
ach  more  lengthy,  from  which  we  conclude 


that  a  very  rigorous  selection  has  been  made. 
The  name,  Miss  Mildred  Ward,  we  presume, 
is  merely  a  printer’s  error  for  Miss  Mildred 
Ware.  On  the  other  hand,  t-he  list  of 
Japanese  incurved  is  a  very  short'  one,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  varieties  which  have 
been  placed  before  the  public  during  the  past 
seven  years.  The:  Japanese  reflexed  is  a 
little  shorter  list,  but  the  hairy  section  is 
longer  than  either.  Large  Anemones, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Pompons,  Pompomi 
Anemones1,  single  early  flowering  varieties, 
spidery,  plumed,  feathery  and  fantastic,  and 
market  and  decorative  Chrysanthemums 
have  all  received  additions  since  the  Jubilee 
Catalogue  was  published.  The  single 
varieties  are  divided  into1  large  and  small 
flowering,  and  the  early  flowering  varieties 
are  similarly  classified.  Decorative  varieties 
are  arranged  in  three  separate  lists,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  flower  early,  mid-season,  or  late. 
At*  the  end  of  the  catalogue  an  alphabetical 
list  is  given,  of  the  new  Chrysanthemums 
which  have  been  sent,  out  since  1896,  and 
though  a  fairly  lengthy  one,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  many  of  them  have  not  been 
catalogued.  This  list  is  arranged  so  that 
the  surname  of  those  people  after  whom  the 
varieties  have  been  named  comes  first.  This 
is  certainly  the  best  way  to  arrange  all  lists 
of  any  great,  length,  as  the  reader  is  most 
likely  to  remember  the  surname  rather  than 
the  Christian  name  or  initials.  A  number 
of  varieties  have  been  named  Beauty  of  some 
place  or  other,  so  that  this  word  rightly 
takes  precedence  in  an  alphabetical  list,  thusi 
enabling  the  reader  to.  find  any  particular 
Beauty  which  may  just  escape  his  memory. 
We  should  very  much  like  to'  see  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  published  of  all  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  are  likely  to  be  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  the  same  plan  as  here  given. 

— 01 — 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  advance  schedule  of  the  above  society 
is  already  on  our  table,  from  which  we  note 
that  the  Spring  Show  is  to  he  held  on 
May  25th  and  26th  next.  This  is.  much  later 
in  the  season  than  the  show  used  to  be  held, 
so  that  intending  exhibitors  should  take 
note  of  the  date,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
same  accordingly.  Prizes  are.  offered  in  128 
classes  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
the  highest  prize  being  offered  for  a.  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  and  a  table  of 
Orchids.  Prizes  are  again  offered  to  under¬ 
gardeners  for  a  plan  drawn  to  scale  for  the 
laying  out  of  ai  piece  of  ground  about  6  acres 
in  extent,  as  shown  in  a.  sketch  plan  here 
furnished.  This  should  be  interesting  to 
all  aspiring  young  men,  as  the.  plan  shows  a 
road,  rail  and  river  in  connection  with  the 
grounds,  which  are  by  no  means,  level,  but 
vary  in  elevation  from  100  ft.  to’  120  ft.  A 
plantation  is  represented  at  one  side  of  the 
ground,  together  with  adjoining  properties, 


all  of  which  are  intended  to  have  some  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  finished  plan.  The  ground  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  laid  out  for  a  suburban  resi¬ 
dence  garden.  The  first  two  prizes  for  this 
plan  are  given  by  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Bart., 
Mont-rave.  Those  intending  toi  compete 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Amalgamation  of  East  Kent 
Gardeners. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  recorded  a.  pro¬ 
posal  for  certain  societies  in  Kent  to'  amal¬ 
gamate  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  pro¬ 
ject,  when  first  mooted,  was  thrown,  aside  as 
of  doubtful  benefit  or  advantage  to>  the 
societies  concerned,  hut  the  idea  seems  re¬ 
viving  and  receiving  considerable  attention 
by  Kentish  gardeners.  Nearly  every  village 
has  a  society,  and  the  idea  is  that  all  should 
combine  and  hold  a  show  at  one  place  only 
during  each  year.  As  the  idea  started  with 
the  Canterbury  gardeners,  the  proposal  is  to 
hold  the  first  combined  show  at  Canterbury. 
After  that,  the  place  of  exhibition  would  be 
decided  by  ballot,  so  that  each  society  would 
in  course  of  time  have  the  combined  show  in 
their  own  village.  All  profits  accruing  from 
such  shows  would  be  given  to  the  society  in 
whose  town  or  village  the  show  might  be 
held  in  any  particular  year.  It  is  said  that 
the  subscription  would  be  at  the  rate  of  3d. 
per  member.  The  chairman,  of  the  Char- 
tham  Society  thought  that  it  was  an  idea 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  if  they  meant 
to  make  progress. 

Experiments  with  Potatos. 

During  the  past,  summer  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  in  Potato  culture  and  spray¬ 
ing  for  disease  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Cope, 
Seithaelwyd,  Holywell.  Last  spring  some 
ground  was  laid  off  in  portions,  each  measur¬ 
ing  one-twentieth  of  an,  acre  and  planted 
with  three  varieties  of  Potatos — namely,  the 
Factor,  Charles  Fidler,  and  Scottish 
Triumph.  While  making  their  growth  some 
of  the  rows  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  others  left  unsprayed,  as  a 
check.  The  Factor  turned  out  best  where  it 
had  been  sprayed,  producing  336  lb.  large 
Potatos,  with  16  lb.  small  and  9  lb.  diseased. 
Where  the  rows  had  been  left  unspra.yed  the 
figures  were  316,  15  and  18  lb.  respectively. 
Charles  Fidler  showed  similar  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  sprayed  and  unspra.yed  rows,  hut 
the  produce  was  only  272  lb.  of  large  Potato®, 
with  16  lb.  small  and  18  lb.  diseased.  The 
unsprayed  rows  had  the  larger  proportion  of 
diseased  tubers.  On.  the  same  scale,  Scot¬ 
tish  Triumph  when  sprayed  only  gave  266  lb. 
large  Potatos,  15  lb.  small,  and  7  lb.  diseased, 
whereas  in  the  unsprayed  lot  the  rate  was 
the  same  for  large  Potato®,  with  12  lb.  of 
small  Potato®  and  15  lb.  diseased. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Notes  on  Jttardy  Plants. 

As  we  may  reasonably  expect  frost  at  any  time  now,  it  will 
be'  advisable  to  prepare  a  frame  for  those  plants  which  cannot 
withstand  the  severity  of  our  winter  and  have  to'  be  taken  up 
and  potted.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  treat  several  in  this  way, 
but  before  doing  so,  one  should  be  quite  sure  that  the  frame 
and  glass  are  thoroughly  cleansed  with  hot  water.  The  laps 
of  the  glass,  under  which  dirt  always  accumulates  very 
rapidly,  should  be  well  syringed  out,  so  that  the  plants  ma.y 
have  the  benefit  of  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 
After  the  frame  has  been,  stood  in  position,  place  a,  layer  of 
rough  cinders  in  the  bottom  so  as,  to  give  a,  good  drainage,  and 
then  some  finer  ones  on  the  top  on  which  to  stand  the  pot® 
or  boxes. 

A  compost  suitable  for  the  majority  of  subjects,  which  need 
treating  in  this  way  will  consist  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  about 
equal  proportions,  with,  sufficient  road  or  silver  sand  to  keep 
the  whole  in  a  sweet,  porous  condition.  Have  the  pots  also 
clean  and  well  drained. 

Tritoinas  especially  are  lia.blei  to  be  injured,  if  not  killed 
outright,  by  a  spell  of  sharp'  weather,  particularly  the  better 
sorts,  so  that  it  is  well  to  lift  as  soon,  as  the  foliage'  has 
become  sufficiently  brown,  and  place  in  good-sized  pots  so 
that  the  roots  are  not  injured  by  being  cramped.  If  one 
wishes  to  propagate  these,  care  should  be  taken  when  dividing 
the  crowns,  this  being  best  done  with  a,  sharp  knife,  as  they 
are  very  brittle  and  easily  snap  off  at  the  collar.  If  large, 
established  clumps  of  the'  common  varieties  are  to  be  left  out, 
a,  good  dressing  of  fine  cinder  ashes  should  bei  placed  over  the 
crowns.  The  same  applies  to .  Eremurus,  but  these  when 
planted,  should  be  placed  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be 
safe  from  frost  when  a,  covering  of  ashes  is  given.  All  the 
Hesperis  or  Rockets,  too,  succeed  much  better  when  divided 
out. and  replanted  annually,  which  can  either  be  done  now, 
splitting  them  into  small  pieces  and  placing  in  boxes,  planting 
out  during  March  or  April,  or  the  operation  may  be  done  in, 
early  spring  as  the  plants  are  commencing  new  growth.  On 
such  ground  as  this,  for  instance,  the  former  plan  is  to'  be 
advised,  for,  in  addition  to  many  plant®  succumbing  to  winter 
dampness,  the  slugs  often  play  sad  havoc. 

The  best  results  are  also  obtained  by  treating  Chelone-  bar- 
bata  and  the  variety  Torreyii  in  this  manner,  and  plenty  of 
young  growth,  is  now  appearing  at  the  base  of  these  which  can 
be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings. 

The  better  varieties  of  Gaillardias,  Campanula®',  Lobelia®, 
Liatris,  etc.,  and  also  any  new  or  rare  plants,  should  also 
be  taken  up,  as  it  entails  but  little  trouble,  and  the  plants 
are  ensured. 

In,  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of 
October,  it  is  surprising,  when,  one  sees  a,  well-formed  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants,  to  find  what  a  number  of  plants  yet. 
remain  in,  full  beauty,  and  it  is  evident  that  without  them 
our  gardens  would  be  very  much  the  poorer.  That  old 
favourite,  lludbeckia  speciosa  or  Newmannii,  has  had  a  very 
favourable  time  this- season,  and  its  dwarf  stature  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  make  it  one  of  the  best  of  border  plants. 
Another  fine.  Rudbeckia.  is  R.  nitida,  which  grows  to  a  height  of 
fully  6  ft.,  and  has  a.  profusion  of  soft  yellow  blooms,  and  is 
valuable  on  account,  of  the  great  length  of  time  it  continues: 
tcv  flower. 

Several  Tritomas  still  continue  to  send  up  sturdy  spikes  of 
bloom,  but,  the  first  frost  will  settle  these. 

A  very  interesting  herbaceous  plant,  but,  one  not  nearly  so 
largely  grown  as  it  should  be.  is  Tricyrtis  hirtu  This  has,  I 
believe,  been  mentioned  in  The  Gardening  World,  but  its 
beauty  at  the  present  time  seems  to  warrant  further  notice. 
The  flowers,  which  are  white,  densely  spotted  with  purple,  are 
produced  in  profusion  all  up  the  stems,  and  are  very  nretty 
when,  used  in  a,  cut  state:.  This  grows  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft. 
in  height,  and  has  stood  for  years,  in  the  open  border  without 


any  protection,  being  seen,  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  fair-sized 
group. 

Polygonum  cymosum,  with  its  large  quantity  of  dense  white 
flower-heads,  makes  an  effective  display,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  to  withstand  the  wet  weather.  To  keep  it  within  bounds 
it  needs  to  be  frequently  lifted  and  divided.  Solidago  Shortii 
is  the  best  of  all  the  tall-growing  Golden  Rods,  and  a  most 
effective  plant-,  between  6  ft,  and  7  ft,  in  height,  with  loner 
drooping  racemes  of  golden-yellow  flower's.  The  red-flowered 
Polygonum  amplexicaule  is  very  distinct  and  a,  graceful  plant 
for  cutting.  Helenium  autumnale  striatum  is  fine  in  the  mass, 
and  of  this  there  are  several  forms,  some  almost  pure  yellow' 
ethers  slightly  striped,  and  some  almost  entirely  red,  the 
latter  being  the  most  showy  form. 

Cuttings.— Assuming  that  the  cuttings  of  Violas,  Pent- 
stemonsi,  etc.,  are  rooted  or  growing  on  satisfactorily,  air  may 
he  admitted  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  the  aim  being 
to  keep  these  in  a.  dwarf,  sturdy  condition  through  the  winter, 
and  should  any  mildew  make  its  appearance  a  dusting  of 
sulphur  should  be  given.  Pull  out,  any  weeds  which  may 
appear  in  the  frames,  or  boxes,  and  keep,  the  soil  in  a,  fresh 
condition  by  occasionally  stirring  the  surface. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  Hous-e  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These  have  been  very  prolific  this 
season  during  late:  summer,  and  a,t  the  present  time  are  pro¬ 
ducing  large  quantities  of  splendid  heads  of  excellent,  qualitv 
These  should  be  kept  cut  aud  stored  in  a.  cool  place  as  thev 
become  ready,  and  to  prolong  their  season,  as  long  as  possible 
the  tops  wall  need  protection  a,t  night  when,  frost  is  likely  to 
occur.  Three  stake®  s-ho-uld  be  placed  round  them  and  tied 
together  at  the  top,  when,  mats  or  other  protecting  material 
can  be  easily  placed  over  them,  which  should  be  removed 
during  the  daytime.  By  so  doing  the  young  heads  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  swell  and  good  ’Choke®  may  be  had  all  through  next 
month.  As  is  generally  known,  the  best  varieties  are  much 
more  tender  than,  those  of  less  merit,  and  to  ensure  keeping 
up  a  good  stock,  strong  suckers  should  be  potted  up  now. 
wintered  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  planted  out  on  well-pro 
pared  ground  early  in  April.  The  old  stools  will  also1  need 
protection  by  placing  long  litter  round  them  later  on,  but  this 
should  not  be  done  till  absolutely  necessary. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  ought  now  to  be  lifted. 

the  tops  and  roots  cut  off,  and  stored  in  quite  a  cool  place, 
placing  layers  of  sand  between  them,  which  should  be  in  a 
moderately  dry  state. 

Turnips.  —  The  exceptionally  wet  mild  weather  has  beer 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  these,  and  many  which  were 
sown  for  pulling  during  winter  are  now  fully  grown.  Thesf 
should  be  pulled  up  and  stored  in  pits  in  the  open,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  place1  them  too  thickly  together,  or 
they  will  become  heated  and  be  worthless.  Place  a  layer  o 
Turnips  and  a  layer  of  sand  or  fine  cinder  ashes,  and  ventilah 
the  top  of  the  clamp  with  tufts  of  straw.  Sowings  made  las| 
month  will  prove  to  be  of  much  value ;  these  should  be  kep 
well  thinned  and  the  surface  kept  constantly  stirred  with  tin 
Dutch  hoe.  Give  occasional  dusting  of  soot  and  wood  ashes 
and  in,  case  the  land  is  very  poor  a  slight,  application  o 
patent  vegetable  manure  will  be  very  beneficial. 

Spinach  — The  later  sowings  of  this  much-esteem  e( 
vegetable  will  also-  be  of  great  value.  Though  in,  many  case 
the  slugs  have  wrought  sad  havoc  to  the  young  plants,  nothind 
is,  gained  by  overcrowding,  and  where  the  plant®  are  thick 
give  a  good  thinning  and  apply  slight  dustings  of  soot,  weekly 
This  is  a,  fine  stimulant  for  Spinach  at,  all  seasons. 

Cabbage. — Look  over  the  beds  of  these  and  make  gooc 
any  vacancies.  Put  out  one  more  good  bed  on  ground  wind 
has  not  recently  been  occupied  with  any  of  the  Brassica  family 
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keep  tlie  surface  well  moved  with  the  draw  hoe  on  fine  days, 
and  prick  out  thickly  all  the  smaller  plants  in  skeleton  frames 
facing  south,  where  a  little  protection  can  be  afforded  them 
during  severe  weather.  These  may  prove  to  be  of  much  use 
next  spring,  and  are  much  better  than  plants  sown  and  raised 
under  glass. 

Peas. — The  late  crops  of  these  have  done  remarkably  well 
this  season.  We  have  grown  a  good  many  varieties  for  late 
work  this  year,  many  of  which  have  yielded  good  crops,  but 
none  can  compare  with  that  old  favourite,  Autocrat ;  its  robust 
constitution  enables  it  to  carry  splendid  crops  through  all 
kinds  of  weather.  At  the  present,  moment  we  can  pick  large 
quantities  of  excellent  pods  of  rare  quality,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
Very  late  sowings  should  have  the  points  of  the  growths 
pinched  out  to  enable  the  pods  which  are  formed  to  swell  away 
freely,  and  the  rows  should  be  securely  netted  to  prevent  the 
tits  devouring  the  Peas,  as  these  have  a,  particular  liking  for 
late  Peas  especially,  and  thoroughly  dust  the  growths  with 
sulphur  to  prevent  mildew  spreading. 

Endive.  — Choose  fine  days  for  tying  up  and  blanching  plants 
which  are  in  the  open,  and  air  freely  all  which  have  been  lifted 
and  planted  in  frames  for  winter  use. 

Lettuce  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  to  ensure 
an  unbroken  supply  throughout  the  spring  make  a  small 
sowing  of  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  varieties  under  glass.  Sow 
thinly  in  boxes,  and  prick  out  into  others  as  soon  as  the 
young  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  harfdle.  Carters’  Har¬ 
binger  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  that  1  am  acquainted  with 
for  this  puipose,  and  if  grown  on  gently  in  a  cool  position 
under  glass,  it  can  be  cut  from  the  boxes  and  is  generally 
much  appreciated  for  winter  and  spring  salads.  Being  a  very 
pale  green,  in  colour  and  the  leaves  slightly  curled,  it  has  a 
very  tempting  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Chicory. — Introduce  small  quantities  of  this  into  the 
darkest  place  in  the  Mushroom  house.  This1,  when  well 
blanched,  is  invaluable  for  winter  salads,  and  Dandelion  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Parsley. — I  never  remember  the  main  crops  of  this  looking 
so  unsatisfactory  as,  it  does  this  year,  especially  so  on.  heavy 
tenacious  soil,  owing  to  so  much  rain.  Consequently  an  extra 
quantity  of  the  late  sowings  should,  if  possible,  be  lifted  and 
planted  in  cold  frames.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride. — The  flowers  of  this  bulbous  plant, 
when  grown  in  pots,  are  of  inestimable  value.  Not  only  are 
they  unsurpassed  for  making  a,  display  in  the  conservatory, 
but  we  have  no  more  useful  white  flower  for  winter  and  early 
spring  than  this.  They  are'  admirably  adapted  for  making  up 
into  wreaths  and  bouquets  and  for  arranging  in  vases.  The 
present,  is  a  good  time  to  pot  up  the  bulbs,,  and  imported 
ones  are  the  best,  especially  for  early  forcing.  Six-inch  pots 
1  should  be  used,  and  seven  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  each ;  that 
is,  five  round  the  sides  and  two  in  the  centre.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  well-decayed 
manure,  adding  plenty  of  road  grit  or  sand.  Both  the  pottino- 
and  general  culture  of  these  Gladiolus,  are  very  similar  to  that 
advised  for  Freesias.  Hard  forcing  must  not  be  practised, 
and  the  chief  factor  to,  success  in  flowering  them  early  is  to, 
have  well-ripened  bulbs  to  start  with,  and  let,  them  be  brought 
on  and  grown  in  a  temperate  house  near  the  glass.  When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  afford  an  occasional  application  of 
liquid  manure,  well  diluted  ;  twice  a.  week  will  not  be  too  much 
when  the  roots  are  active. 

Pandanus  Veitchii. — To  grow  well-coloured  plants  of  this 
useful  stove  subject  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
young  plants.  As  a  rule,  when  they  become  old  they  lose  the, 
variegation  which  is  their  chief  characteristic.  Those  that 


have  become  green  or  too  large  to  be  of  service  may  now  be 
destroyed,  and  the  highly  coloured  suckers  pulled  off  from  the 
base,  taking  painsi  to  retain  roots  where  possible.  Insert 
these  singly  in  small  pots;  a  suitable  compost,  consists  of 
three-fifths  good  friable  loam  to,  one  each  of  peat  and  leaf- 
soil,  adding  some  nodules  of  charcoal,  silver  sand,  a,  little 
bone-meal,  and  a,  handful  of  lime.  Plunge  in  a,  frame  or  pro¬ 
pagating  pit,  and  when  well  rooted  place  on  a  light  shelf  and 
grow  on  gently  all  the  winter.  No  repotting  should  be  per¬ 
formed  until  the1  following  February,  when  they  may  be 
shifted  on  into  a  size  larger  pot  and  grown,  on  in  heat,  freely. 
A  fruitful  source  of  green  foliage  may  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  over-potting  and  over-watering. 

Poinsettias. — These  will  now  be  showing  their  scar  let  bracts, 
and  to  ensure  proper  development  of  them  the  roots  must 
be  assisted  by  frequent  weak  applications  of  manure  for  some 
time  longer.  A  change  of  diet,  so,  to  speak,  is  advised  at  this 
time,  though  liquid  farmyard  manure  should  form  the  staple, 
alternating  this  with  guano  or  liquid-manure  powder.  Attend 
to,  placing  a  neat  stake  to  each  growth,  and  keep,  near  the 
glass  to  prevent  drawing.  A  drier  atmosphere  should  now  be 
maintained  about  the  plants  than  formerly. 

Roses. — Tea  scented  Roses  planted  out  in  borders  under 
glass  should  now  be  kept  drier  than  formerly  in  order  to 
mature  the  wood  for  pruning  next  month.  Unless  the  wood  be 
finished  ripening  by  now,  good  flowers  cannot  be  expected  early 
next  year.  Plants  in  pots  that  have  been  left  out  to  ripen 
and  are  intended  for  gentle  forcing  during  winter  should  be 
brought  in  and  top-dressed  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  old  Mush¬ 
room-bed  manure,  bone-meal  and  sand.  Prune  them  rather 
hard  ;  that  is,  back  to,  a  plump  bud  on  well-matured  wood. 
See  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  place  in  a.  cool  house  for 
a,  week  or  two;  keeping  the  roots  dry.  A  temperature  of  50 
to,  60  deg.  will  answer  for  these  when  forcing  commences. 
Both  H.  P.  and  Tea,  Roses,  are  amenable  to  gentle  forcing, 
provided  that  the  plants  are  prepared  beforehand.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  they  are  plunged  in  a,  bed  of  mild 
manure  and  tree  leaves.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seedling  Orchids  — In  the  early  stages  of  development  the 
growth  of  seedling  Orchids  of  all  kinds  requires  a,  considerable 
deal  of  care  and  watchfulness  through  the  dull  winter  months  of 
the  year.  I  am  well  aware  that  situation  and  conditions  under 
which  these  tender  subjects-  have  to  be  cultivated  make  a  vast 
difference  to  the  care  required  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
through  the  winter,  but  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  one  cannot  afford  to  take  liberties.  The  better  the 
plants  are  wintered,  the  greater  the  success  and  progress  made 
the  following  season.  The  administration  of  moisture  require- 
ments  is  one  of  the  chief  -dangers  to  be  contended  with.  Excess 
of  moisture,  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants  during  periods  of  excessive  damp  or  dull,  foggy 
weather,  is  most  dangerous.  One  needs  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  observance  during  periods  of  this,  kind.  Rough 
winds  and  cold  outside  conditions  prove  just  as  disastrous  with 
saturated  conditions  about  the  plants.  They  need  watching, 
not  once  >a  day,  but,  frequently,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Ex¬ 
cessive  drought  is  also  disastrous,  but,  they  go  a  long  way 
before  injury  is  done  to  the  small  plants  by  keeping  on  the 
dry  side  during  prevalence  o,f  unfavourable  outside  conditions. 

Light,  is  also  essential  to  their  well-being  during  the  winter 
months.  Means  are  usually  provided  in  establishments  where 
extensive  Orchid  hybridisation  is  pra,ctised  by  placing  shelves 
close  to  the  roof  glass,  on.  which  the  plants  in  the  smaller  stages 
of  growth  can  be  placed,  but  where  these  facilities  are  not 
forthcoming  no,  great,  difficulty  need  be  anticipated,  as,  a,  few 
shallow  pans  or  empty  baskets  will  accommodate  a  number 
•of  small  plants  in  pots,  and  these  are  easily  suspended  near 
the  roof  glass. 
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Shading  used  to  be  considered  a  most  essential  acquisition 
for  Orchid  seedlings  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  of  the 
indispensable  requirements  considered  necessary  for  successful 
cultivation  of  Orchids  until  quite  recently  are  being  either  alto¬ 
gether  abolished  or  considerably  minimised  by  successful 
modem  cultivators.  The  dispensing  with  roof  shading  for 
seedling  Orchids  during  the  winter  months  is  one  of  these.  I 
am  convinced  that  where  leaf  soil  is  included  in  the  potting 
compost,  Orchids  in  all  stages  must  have  more  light  to 
enable  them  to  properly  mature  the  more  robust  growths  pro¬ 
curable  by  its  use.  Without  light  it  is  impossible  to  ripen 
thoroughly,  and  unless  this  is  procured  it  is  doubtful  if  satis¬ 
factory  results  will  be  procurable  either  from  dowering  or  in 
the  succeeding  season’s  growth. 

Drip  from  the  roof  is  another  great  danger  to  be  avoided. 
In  cold  weather,  with  every  up-to-date  facility,  one  has  to  be 
constantly  on  the  guard  against  cold  drops  that  have  condensed 
on  the  roof  falling  among  or  into  the  pots  containing  seedlings. 
In  cold  weather,  when  moisture  condenses  quickly  on  the  roof 
glass,  one  has  to  be  particularly  on  the  alert.  To  get  the 
compost  saturated  or  the  central  growth  of  a  plant  full  of  cold 
water  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  things  possible.  Where  the 
plants  are  discovered  with  water  in  their  centres  every  endea¬ 
vour  must  be  made  to  remove  it.  If  the  plants  are  turned 
upside  down,  and  held  in  that  position,  the  excessive  moisture 
will  drain  out,  and  by  wiping  as  dry  as  possible  the  danger 
will  be  considerably  lessened.  Where  in  the  case  of  Cattleya 
growths  it  may  get  between  the  outer1  skin  and  the  advancing 
pseudo-bulb,  causing  discoloration,  the  skin  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  by  splitting  it  carefully  from  the  top  downwards. 
This  will  permit  the  accumulated  moisture  to  escape.  H.  J. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

Pineapples. — Fruiting  plants  require  most  careful  manage¬ 
ment  from  now  onwards,  the  weather  being  anything  but 
favourable  to  ripening  fruit.  Day  after  day  and  not  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  without  which  highly-flavoured  fruit  can  hardly 
be  expected,  and  under  such  circumstances  water  at  the  root 
must  be  applied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  soil  before  applying  the 
same.  After  the  fruits  are  swelled  to  their  full  size  withhold 
water  and  keep  a  warm  and  fairly  dry  atmosphere  until  the 
fruits  are  cut.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  68  deg.,  or 
even  70  deg.  in  mild  weather,  advancing  to  80  to  85  deg. 
with  sun-heat.  Succession  plants]  should  have  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  lowered  to  60  deg.,  and  not  allowed  to  advance  much 
above  75  deg.  during  the  day,  affording  air  at  70  deg.  With 
these  figures  little  or  no-  water  will  be  required  for  the  next 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  which  will  give  the  desired  rest  to  the  plants 
before  starting  them,  afresh  early  in  the  new  year.  Suckers 
should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  structures  and  within 
a.  few  feet  of  the  glass  roof,  affording  but  little  water  at  the 
root  and  dispensing  with  overhead  moisture  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.,  and  the  evaporating  troughs  should  be  allowed  to  go  dry 
for  the  winter.  Any  suckers  large  enough  for  potting  up 
attached  to  fruiting  plants  should  be  detached,  and  the  old 
stools  thrown  away  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut. 

Early  Peach  House. — These  are  slow  in  losing  their  leaves, 
partly  on  account  of  the  sunless  season,  but  I  am  no  advocate 
in  wresting  them  from  the  tree,  believing  that  each  one  has 
a  duty  to'  perform  until  nature  casts  them  off ;  but.  a  slight 
shake  may  be  given  the  trellis  occasionally,  and  all  leaves 
that  have  parted  from  the  tree  removed  by  hand  if  inclined 
to  hang  about  the  wood  and  trellis.  In  low-lying  districts  or 
when  Peach  houses  are  not  placed  in  the  best  position  for  sun, 
a  little  fire-heat  may  be  applied  with  advantage  for1  a  few 
weeks,  keeping  top,  also  bottom  ventilators  wide  open,  and  as 
soon  as  all  foliage  has  dropped  give  the  necessary  pruning. 
Should  scale  be  on  the  trees,  the  men  should  be  deputed  to 
go  carefully  over  all  the  wood  with  a  pointed  label,  dislodging 
all  that  can  be  seen,  after  which  wash  the  trees  with  a.  mixture 
of  thin  sulphur  and  soft  soap;  first  washing  all  elass  and  wood¬ 
work  with  warm,  soapy  water  and  whitewashing  the  walls. 


In  re-tying  the  trees,  which  are  usually  fan-shaped,  let  each 
side,  right  and  left,  be  evenly  balanced,  and  where  any  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  shoot  is  a  necessity  always  cut  to  a  wood-bud,  which 
is  more  pointed  than  a  fruit-bud.  This  completed,  thoroughly 
clean  over  tire  border,  loosen  the  surface  soil  2  in.  or  3  in., 
and  remove  the  inert  soil,  replacing  the  same  with  a  mixture 
of  fibrous  loam  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  wood-  ashes  and  old 
mortar  refuse  or  lime  rubble,  making  all  nice  and  firm,  and 
apply  water  if  the  border  is  found  to  require  it  when  using 
the  fork.  Keep  the  house  wide  open  until  the  time  of  starting 
comes,  which  need  not  be  until  the  end  of  November,  unless 
ripe  fruits  are  required  in.  April,  when  close  early  in,  the  same 
month.  Succession  houses  must  not  be  neglected,  but.  the 
syringing  of  trees  should  be  discontinued  and  the  borders  not 
allowed  to  become  dry ;  the  after  treatment  the  same  as  given 
above. 

Pot  Strawberries.- — Plants  for  the  earliest  batch,  to'  be 
started  next  month  or  early  in  December,  should  be  placed  in 
cool  pits  or  frames  to  ward  off  the  heavy  rains,  which  seem  in 
excess  this  autumn.  Pull  back  the  lights  when  the  weather  is 
dry  overhead,  otherwise  keep  them  tilted  up  so  that  the  plants 
get  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  general  stock,  a,s  soon  a.s  frost 
threatens,  should  be  taken  to  a  warm,  sheltered  comer  and 
plunged  in  coal  ashes,  covering  the  rims  of  the  pots  entirely 
over,  or  many  will  get  split  with  the1  frost,  first  removing  all 
weeds  and  quite  decayed  foliage.  Those  under  frame-lights 
require  to  be  looked  over  once  or  twice  a  week,  to,  see  that 
they  do,  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  water,  and  should  worms 
be  in  the  pots  a.  little  lime  water  once  or  twice  ■will  generally 
drive  them.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Autumnal  Tints  of  Clerodendron  richo- 

tomum. 

For  some  years  I  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  various 
hues  and  colours  of  plants  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  a,t  the  remarks  on  this  species  in  the  review  of 
Roath  Park,  Cardiff,  on  p.  846.  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  a 
printer’s  error1  [Yes. — Ed.]  has  crept  in — that  “  tricolorum 
should  be  trichotomum,  as  there  is  no  species  in  cultivation 
under  the  former  name.  So'  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  this 
specie®,  its  tints  can  hardly  be  described  as  gorgeous,  seeing 
that  they  are  dull  purple  and  yellow.  Of  course,  from  an 
artist’s  point  of  view  this  can  be  easily  surpassed,  and  one 
has  but  to  see  the  scarlets  and  yellows  of  Rhus  cotinoides — un¬ 
fortunately  not  very  plentifully  distributed  in  gardens  yet — 
t,o  realise  that  this  has,  justly  been  extolled  as  the  showiest  of 
autumn  shrubs.  Some  of  the  Amelanehiers  and  Parrotia,  come 
very  near  this,  and  one  could  readily  name  more  showy  things 
than  Clerodendron  trichotomum.  As  plants  of  this  are  not 
very  common.,  it  would  have  been  interesting  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent  had  more  fullv  described  the  one  -seen  at  Roath  Park. 

A.  H.  P. 


Letter  to  the  Editor. 


Saxifraga  macnabiana' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great  improvement 
in  The  Gardening  World  since  it  changed  hands.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  splendid.  The  Supplement  is  magnificent  in  this 
week’s  issue.  Saxifraga  macnabiana,  is  grand.  I  notice  in  the 
article  on.  it  you  say  the  origin,  of  it  is,  unknown.  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  for  many  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens, 
told  me  some  time  ago,  that  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  late 
curator  there.  Speaking  to  him  this  morning  about,  it,  he 
said  that  it,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  He  thought  it,  was  a 
cross, between  Cotyledon,  and  pyramidalis,  but,  that  could  easily 
be  ascertained  from  Mr.  Lindsay.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Macnab, 
a,  former  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Gardens. 

John  Fleming. 
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Successful  Cyclamen  Culture. 

The  Cyclamen  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  our  most 
valuable  winter-flowering  plants,  owing  to  its  free-blooming 
propensity  and  the  long  season  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  m 
periect  condition.  Throughout  the  daris  winter  months  the 
Cyclamen  quarters  are  gay  with  an  abundance  of  flowers  of 
varied,  hue,  allowing  of  a  constant  picking  of  blooms,  without- 
spoiling  the  effect  of  the  collection.  To  begin  with,  get  good 
seed.  Co  to  a  good  Arm  for  the  seed,  which,  to  give  satisfaction, 
must  be  plump  and  fresh- looking,  not  the  withered  seed  oi 
years  past,  the  germination  of  which  will  be  very  slow  and  un¬ 
even,  which  is  very  disappointing  when  one  is  wauhing  daily 
.for  the  expected  progress  that  is  so  deferred. 

The  first  week  m  August  is  a  good  time  to  sow.  The  suitable 
•.soil  for  the  seed  is  a  mixture  of  one-half  loam  and  one-half 
leaves,  through  a  g-in.  riddle,  with  a  sprinkling  oi  silver  sand 
.and  some  broken  crocks  run  through  a  fine  sieve.  Place  the 
.mixture  on  a  tin  tray  or  sheet  of  galvanised  iron  over  a  fire, 
-and  keep  stirred  about  until  well  heated  through,  which  will 
ten  sure  the  death  of  all  insects  and  eggs,  which  would  otherwise 
jprove  very  detrimental  to  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  seedlinm  This  may  seem  a  trivial  and  unneces¬ 
sary  operation,  but  success  m  Cyclamen  culture,  like  success 
witn  anything  else,  is  only  attained  by  strict  attention  u> 
minor  details.  I  prefer  12-in.  pans  to  boxes  for  sowing,  as  there 
is  often  much  trouble  with  fungus  in  boxes.  Well  drain  the 
pans,  and  water  the  soil  before  sowing.  Do  not  sow  care 
iessly,  but  place  the  seeds  1  in.  apart,  and  cover  lightly  with 
fine  soil.  Cover  the  pans  with  sheets  of  glass,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  ingress  of  insects  and  undue  evaporation.  A  layer  of 
clean  moss  over  the  glass  will  exclude  the  strong  light.  In 
about  24  days  the  moss  may  be  removed,  and  the  pans  put  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Air  must  be  admitted  gradually  until 
the  leaf  is  expanded,  when  the  glass  may  be  taken  olf  alto¬ 
gether. 

As  soon  as  possible  pot  them  singly  into  thumb-pots  in  a 
mixture  similar  to  that  advised  for  the  sowing,  keeping  the 
-conn  well  above  the  soil.  A  good  contrivance  to  get  the  young 
plants  well  up  to  the  light,  where  they  can  have  good  attention,, 
is  to  raise  sheets  of  galvanised  iron  on  large  pots  on  a  side 
-stage  in  a  warm  house  where  the  temperature  never  falls  below 
60  °deg.  ;  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  clean  washed  gravel,  free 
from  soil,  run  through  a  fine  riddle.  The  thumb-pots  will 
stand  well  on  this,  and  will  not  dry  up  so  quickly  as  they  would 
on  a  shelf.  Spray  them  over  often  in  good  weather,  and  when 
the  sun  is  bright  throw  a  light  shading  over  the  glass  outside. 
Avoid  cold  draughts,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mice,  which 
are  very  partial  to  the  young  corms.  Tumi  gate  the  house  lightly 
with  X  L  All  vapourising  compound  once  a  fortnight,  to  keep 
down  the  tiresome  yellow  tlirip  and  green  fly,  two  of  the  Cycla¬ 
men’s  worst  enemies.  A  careful  stirring  of  the  surface  soil 
i  occasionally  with  a  pointed  stick  will  be  found  to  benefit  tlie 
young  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  a  shift  into  3-in.  and 
4-in.  pots  will  be  necessary.  A  suitable  compost  for  this  shift 
will  be  two  parts  fibrous  loam  pulled  up  small,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  and  one  part  spent  Mushroom  manure,  with  a  good 
.  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  and  crock  dust,  carefully  freeing  the 
1  whole  from  worms  before  using.  The  pots  must  be  clean  and 
well  crocked,  the  soil  pressed  in  with  the  fingers  only.  A 
heated  span-roofed  frame  running  north  and  south  will  be  the- 
best  place  for  them  now.  Raise  the  bed  with  ashes,  well  up  to- 
the  glass.  Careful  attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  water¬ 
ing  of  the  plants,  and  more  especially  directly  after  potting. 
The  pipe  heat  must  also  be  carefully  managed,  as  excessive 
fire  heat  is  most  injurious  in  many  ways.  In  dull  cold  weather, 
however,  a  brisk  heat  in  the  pipes,  with  a  little  ventilation, 
will  maintain  a  nice  growing  temperature,  which  must  range 
from  60  to  72  deg.,  the  latter  with  sun  heat  only.  When  the 
pots  are  again  full  of  roots,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  the  final 
j  shift  must  be  given. 

The  compost  for  this  potting  must  be  good  fibrous  loam, 

I  leaves,  and  spent  Mushroom  bed,  with  a  sprinkling  of  some 
approved  chemical  manure  and  a  little  soot ;  5-in.  and  6-in. 
pots  will  be  large  enough.  The  soil  can  be  made  sufficiently 
firm  with  the  fingers,  keeping  the  crowns  well  above  the  soil. 


The  plants  now  require  plenty  of  room,  and,  perhaps,  the  ashes 
lowered,  to  give  sufficient  head-room.  When  the  roots  have 
begun  to  take  possession  of  the  fresh  soil  the  pipe  heat  may 
be  dispensed  with,  excepting  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  Admit 
plenty  of  air  in  good  weather,  leaving  a  little  on  at  night. 
Shade  during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day.  By  the  end  of 
August  the  blooms  will  be  pushing  up  freely,  and  the  plants 
may  then  be  housed  in  a  clean,  low,  span-roofed  house,  where  an 
even  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  a  mean  of  about  58  deg. 
If  larger  specimens  are  desired,  some  of  the  strongest  plants 
can  be  given  a  shift  into  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots  about  the  end  of 
July  ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  good  use  of  the  pot 
they  are  in.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  a  little  of  Clay’s 
fertiliser  or  Ichthemic  guano  in  the  water  occasionally  will 
greatly  benefit  them,  and,  by  way  of  a  change,  a  little  stable 
manure  water  in  a  weak  state.  A  slight  fumigation  occasionally 
with  X  L  All  will  keep  insect  pests  in  check,  and,  with  good 
attention,  the  plants  will  be  in  good  condition  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber  shows,  and  will  continue  to  make  a  grand  display  until 
February.  Albion. 

Winter-Flowering  Tree  Carnations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  very  few  plants  so  useful 
as  winter-flowering  Carnations.  Their  comparatively  easy  cul¬ 
ture  and  free-flowering  habit  ought  to  insure  a  more  extensive 
cultivation,  especially  by  those  who  cannot  have  houses  devoted 
to  the  Malmaison  varieties.  They  are  also  more  serviceable  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  may  be  used  for  the  conservatory,  to 
which,  they  add  a  charming  effect.  A  model  tree  Carnation  is 
a  plant  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  bushy,  with  numerous  side 
growths  springing  from  the  main  stem,  vigorous  in  habit  and 
profuse  in  bloom.  Early  propagation  is  undoubtedly  an  essen¬ 
tial  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  For  flowering  in  October  and 
November  propagation  should  be  done  early  in  December. 

Select  side  growths,  and,  where  possible,  with  a  heel  of  the 
old  wood,  place  five  or  six  around  the  edges  of  small  60’s,  and 
plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°,  keeping  the  plants 
close  for  a  time,  but  on  no  account  allow  them  to  droop.  A 
suitable  soil  for  cuttings  is  a  yellow  sandy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  parts.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  base 
of  the  cutting  rests  firmly  at  the  base  of  the  hole  made  by  the 
dibber.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  somewhat  moist  condition  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  watering  for  a  considerable  time. 
Each  day  carefully  wipe  all  moisture  from  the  top  of  the  glass 
to  prevent  drip,  removing  decayed  leaves  as  soon  as  discovered, 
and  immediately  root  action  has  commenced  admit  air  freely. 

The  batch  of  cuttings  inserted  in  December  should  be  ready 
for  potting  singly  late  in  January,  when  a  later  batch  of  cuttings 
should  be  taken.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  established  remove 
them  to  a  temperature  of  50°  by  night,  raising  5°  during  the 
day,  with  air  admitted  thoughtfully  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
becoming  drawn.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  young  plants, 
and  on  no  account  allow  them  to  become  drawn  or  root-bound, 
or  they  will  experience  a  check  to  growth  when  repotted.  Early 
in  March  the  first  batch  should  be  ready  for  potting  into  4  in. 
•or  5  in.  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  A  further  stock 
of  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  March,  and  treated  as  previously 
-advised. 

The  main  object  of  the  grower  is  to  keep  his  plants  growing 
steadily  and  have  them  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  must  at  all  times  be  paid  to  watering,  which  is  certainly 
one  secret  of  success. 

Abundance  of  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
When  the  warm  weather  sets  in  the  plants  do  well  in  cold  frames. 
For  final  potting  use  a  compost  of  three  parts  yellow  fibrous 
loam  one  of  peat,  and  about  the  same  of  sheep  manure,  rubbed 
fine,  with  one  quarter  mortar  rubbish  or  sandstone,  wood  ashes, 
an  1  a  sprinkling  of  bones  (half -inch)  and  charcoal. 

Syringe  the  plants  twice  daily  during  favourable  weather, 
which  will  assist  to  /keep  red  spider  and  thrips  at  bay.  If  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  free  from  parasite's  it  will  be  a-  pleasure 
to  watch  the  development  of  the  leaves,  and  their  colour  will 
be  a  rich  glaucous  green.  About  June  the  lights  may  be  open 
or  taken  off  during  the,  daytime,  and  as  the  season  becomes 
favourable  they  may  be  leffr-offi  altogether.  As  the  pots  become 
full  of  roots  the  plants  will  require  feeding.  Give  an  occa- 
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sional  watering  of  clear  soot  water  and  liquid  manure,  with  a 
top-dressing  of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  about  once  a  fortnight. 

All  late  plants  should  be  in  their  flowering  pots  by  August 
and  the  flower  spikes  neatly  staked.  About  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  plants  ought  to  be  housed  in  their  winter  quarters  and 
allowed  to  develop  their  blooms.  During  their  growing  season 
the  grower  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  pests  such  as  green 
fly  or  spider,  which  will  quickly  ruin  the  young  plants.  These 
pests  are  easily  exterminated  by  “  XL  All  ”  fumigator  or  insec¬ 
ticide.  At  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  pinch  out  the  lead  if 
the  plants  show  no  signs  of  making  side  growths  ;  this  work 
must  be  done  early  in  their  growing  season.  Abundance  of  air 
should  at  all  times  be  admitted.  In  order  to  get  the  flowers 
of  good  quality  disbudding  will  have  to  be  practised.  During 
the  winter  months  pay  careful  attention  to  watering,  and  see 
that  none  are  watered  unless  well  on  the  dry  side,  using  rain 
water  if  possible.  S.  F.  Donoghue. 

Bardon  Hill  Gardens,  Headingley,  Leeds. 

October  8th,  1903. 


Minor  Vegetable  Crops. 

Whore  a  supply  of  vegetables  is  wanted  for  the  whole  year 
round  the  resources  of  the  gardener  are  fairly  well  taxed.  Where 
the  kitchen  garden  is  ample  there  need  be  no  trouble  about 
quantity,  but  a  little  more  variety  would  in  most  cases  prove 
acceptable  to  all  concerned.  Where  the  family  is  somewhat  out 
of  proportion  to  the  kitchen  garden  (which  is  not  infrequently 
the  case)  any  hints  as  to  how  both  quantity  and  variety  may  be 
increased  within  a  limited  space,  should  be  hailed  with  satis¬ 
faction,  and  it  is  with  this  conviction  that  I  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  cultivation  of  two  or  three  vegetables  that  seem  to  be 
little  known,  but  that  are  well  worth  a  place  in  any  establish¬ 
ment,  especially  in  those  with  limited  space,  as  the  subjects  I  am 
to  name  all  produce  heavy  crops  comparatively  on  a  given  area. 
The  first  subject  I  mention  is  Spinach  Beet.  This  Beet  is 
grown  entirely  for  its  leaves,  which  are  green  in  colour,  and  in 
taste  they  closely  resemble  ordinary  Spinach.  Its  two  chief 
recommendations  are  that  its  producing  power  is  great,  and  it 
can  be  had  right  through  the  summer  when  ordinary  Spinach 
is  generally  worthless.  Of  course,  there  is  the  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  but  it  is  less  productive  and  more  troublesome  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Spinach  Beet  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
April  and  cultivated  like  ordinary  Beet,  except  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  improved  by  growing  in  a  richer  soil  than  is 
advisable  for  ordinary  Beet. 

The  next  subject  i  mention  is  Seakale  Beet,  or  Silver  Beet, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is  a  most  valuable  vegetable- 
Its  leaves  are  fully  as  good  a  substitute  for  Spinach  as  those 
of  the  variety  grown  specially  for  that  purpose  ;  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  pure  white  succulent  leaf  stalks,  which,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  indicates,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Seakale. 
It  is  quite  as  tender  as  real  Seakale,  and  is  free  from  that 
peculiar  and  rather  unpleasant  taint  that  is  inevitable  where 
fermenting  materials  are  used  for  forcing  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. 
By  treating  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Spinach  Beet,  this  vege¬ 
table  can  be  had  from  July  onwards  till  severe  frost  injures  its 
succulent  leaves.  If  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  it  re¬ 
commences  growth  in  April,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
siderable  quota  for  the  vegetable  basket  till  summer  crops  come 
in  again. 

Space  forbids  me  mentioning  more  than  one  other  subject,  and 
that  is  Asparagus  Kale  or  Buda  Kale.  Seed  of  this  useful  vege¬ 
table  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  late  Broccolis,  and 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  that  crop,  except  that  they  may 
be  planted  a  little  closer.  About  the  end  of  March  they  will 
begin  to  sprout  preparatory  to  flowering,  and  it  is  these  young 
tender  shoots  that  are  cut,  denuded  of  their  leaflets,  and  sent  to 
the  kitchen  to  be  used  like  Asparagus,  which  they  much 
resemble  if  they  do  not  quite  equal.  A  planting  will  go  on  for 
several  weeks.  C.  C. 

Cineraria  stellata. 

Having  heard  of  the  different  ways  of  culture  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  very  useful  greenhouse  annual,  I  am  just  giving  the 
very  easiest  and  most  successful  way  that  I  have  grown  it 
myself  for  a  number  of  years,  thinking  that  it  will,  if  tried, 


benefit  the  readers  of  this  most  useful  paper,  The  Gardening 
World,  Cinerarias  being  one  race  of  greenhouse,  plants  that, 
once  got,  one,  with  a  little  care,  need  never  be  without  a  good 
stream  of  beautiful  colours  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
from  January  to  April,  and,  if  required,  May  also. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  particular  parts  is  to  clear  an 
empty  space,  say  under  the  greenhouse  staging,  so  that  there 
are  plenty  of  light  and  air  there.  Then  give  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sifted  soil  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  deep,  and  then  pick  out  the 
best  colours  and  healthiest  plants,  as  they  gradually  fade,  and 
stand  them  under  the  stage  on  to  the  soil  you  have  ready  for 
them  until  the  seeds  have  dropped.  Give  them  a  shake  and 
throw  the  old  plants  away,  and  then  give  a  good  watering  under 
the  stage  with  a  fine  rose  can.  Then  after  they  come  up  give 
them  an  occasional  water  with  the  rose  on  to  keep  them  moist, 
as  Cinerarias  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  or  too  wet,  but  with 
keeping  moist  they  thrive  well.  Then  when  they  have  about 
three  leaves  on,  pick  them  out  with  a  small  trowel  or  pointed 
stick.  Then  pot,  not  too  firm  into  small  60’s  with  soil  run 
through  an  inch  sieve,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  leaf  mould 
and  silver  sand.  Then  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame,  give  a  good 
spray  finely  twice  or  three  times  a  day  with  the  syringe,  and 
keep  close  from  the  bright  sun  for  about  three  days.  Water  if 
required,  and  gradually  put  more  air  on. 

In  a  very  short  time  they  will  want  repotting,  48’s  and  32's 
being  an  ample  shift.  This  time  soil  should  be  two-thirds  loam, 
one  leaf  mould,  silver  sand,  and  a  little  mortar  rubble,  not  too 
coarse.  To  keep  the  soil  open  and  sweet  a  little  wood  ashes 
would  do  no  harm.  If  they  are  fresh,  place  them  back  in  cold 
frame,  still  shaded  from  the  bright  sun  ;  then  when  they  get  we.  i 
rooted  give  them  medium  strength  soot-water  about  twice  a  week 
to  keep  worms,  etc.,  out  of  the  pots.  If  required,  fumigate 
with  “  XL  All  ”  compound  for  green  and  brown  fly.  If  the 
nights  are  warm  during  August  and  September,  leave  the  lights 
off,  a.s  Cinerarias  will  thrive  wonderfully  if  they  can  get  the 
morning  dew,  so  that  shading  is  put  on  again  before  the  sun 
gets  too  powerful,  and  that  also  keeps  them  sturdy  and  stronger 
than  if  the  lights  are  kept  on. 

Great  care  must  now  be  taken  to  house  the  plants  before 
severe  frosts  set  in,  as  the  least  frost  is  fatal  to  all  Cinerarias. 
If  they  are  required  for  house  decoration  they  will  require 
potting  again,  but  if  they  are  for  conservatory  only  another  shift 
into  24-size  pots  will  do  no  harm.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  over  water  them  during  the  winter  months.  In  this  wav 
I  have  grown  them  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  but  I  have  found 
the  best  way  is  to  let  the  plant  get  about  1  ft.  high,  then  pinch 
the  top  out  when  the  side  shoots  are  showing,  and  by  normal 
feeding  you  can  get  them  3  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  through,  which 
I  think  is  satisfactory  for  amateur  or  otherwise,  as  I  have  never 
failed  having  a  good  display  by  growing  them  in  the  above  way. 

C.  W.  Eustox. 


Access  to  Stonehenge. — The  protracted  and  wearisome  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  public  right  of  access  to  Stonehenge  seems  now  tc 
be  entering  upon  another  stage,  which  one  hopes  may  be  iu 
last.  The  case,  it  is  said,  will  come  before  the  Courts  next 
term,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  owner  of  the  property,  Si) 
Edmund  Antrobus,  intimates  his  willingness  to  accept  a  smalle: 
sum  for  the  monument  than  the  £50,000  which  has  been  asked 
on  his  behalf.  As  the  result  of  its  appeal  for  assistance  tc 
tc-st  the  matter  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  Commons  and  Foot 
paths  Preservation  Society  has  received  promises  exceeding 
£1,600  towards  the  total  guarantee  fund  of  £2,000.  The  socier 
has  made  an  offer  to  Sir  Edmund  that,  if  lie  will  agree  to  tin 
removal  of  the  barbed-wire  fence  around  the  stone,  and  wr. 
place  Stonehenge  under  the  protection  of  the  Ancient  Monul 
ments  Act,  it  will  recoup  him  the  cost  incurred  both  in  erectin 
and  pulling  down  the  fence.  The  effect  of  utilising  the  Ancien 
Monuments  Act  would  be  to  throw  upon  the  Government  the  ful 
obligation  of  guarding  and  preserving  the  monument,  withou 
in  any  way  affecting  the  owner’s  legal  interest  in  it,  whateve 
this  may  be. 

The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  wa 
awarded  to  “H.  Arnold”  for  his  article  on  “Useful  Coi 
servatory  Plants,”  page  869. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Helenium  autumnale  pumilum  magnificum. 

The  old  Helenimn  autumnale  is  a,  very  variable  plant  which 
has-  received  various  specific  names  in  gardens  for  different 
forms,  but  the  botanist  takes  very  little  note  of  them,  seeing 
that  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  stature  and  size  and  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Usually  the  plant  under  notice  is  simply 
placed  under  H.  pumilum.  The  ordinary  form  of  the  latter 
grows  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  height  according  to-  soil  and 
cultural  treatment,  and  makes  a.  very  useful  subject  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  beds  of  moderate  size  upon  the  gra-ss. 

The  form  under  notice  is  described  as  a  cross  between  H. 
autumnale  and  H.  pumilum.  The  flower-heads  are  of 
very  large  size,  with  broad  overlapping  soft  yellow  rays 
like  those  of  IT.  pumilum  in  the  shade  of  colour,  but 
much  larger.  The  effect  of  crossing  these  two  forms 
seems  to  have  greatly  improved  the  size  of  the  blooms. 

The  plant  is  also  taller  than  H.  pumilum,  being  2-t  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the  cultural  treatment 
which  it  receives.  The  stems  branch  freely,  each 
branch  bearing  a,  terminal  blo-om  and  a.  greater  or  les-s 
number  of  sideddooms,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
branch.  In  e-ach  case,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  noted, 
the  flower-stalk  of  the-  terminal  bloom  of  the  main 
plant  as  well  as  the  side  branches  is  long  enough  to 
permit  of  their  being  used  for  cut  flower  purposes  with 
very  graceful  effect. 

The  height  of  the-  plant  takes  largely  after  H.  autum¬ 
nale,  forming  an  intermediate  link  between  the  ordinary 
form  and  the  dwarf  one.  For  this  reason  the  plant, 
could  be  utilised  in  ether  ways  besides  its  use  in  the 
cut  state.  Very  fine  effects  could  be  produced  by 
planting  a,  bed  of  it  on  the  gra-ss:  in  any  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  lawn  or  grounds.,  where  it  could  be  seen 
from  a  distance-.  The  plant  continues  to  bloom  for  four 
months  in  succession,  and  for  that  reason  the  bed  wo-uld 
scarcely  require-  refilling  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
even  if  used  in  public  parks.  Our  illustration  wa-s 
prepared  from  flowers  cut  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm.  Winch mo-re  Hill,  Middlesex. 
Anemone  sulphurea. 

There  can  be  little-  doubt  that  this  Anemone  is  clo-sely 
allied  to  A.  alp-ina,  and  some  have-  indeed  included  it 
as  a  variety  of  that-  species.  In,  gardens-  the  names 
have  been  kept  distinct  for  a  long  period,  and  the 
botanists-  seem  agreed  that  they  should  be  kept  distinct. 

A.  sulpbure-a-  is  a,  native  of  various,  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  this  country  is  perfectly  amenable  to  cultivation 
under  various  conditions,  bo-th  in  the  north  and  -south 
of  Britain.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  for  we  have  seen-  it 
successfully  cultivated  and  flowered  in  a.  border  where 
the  temperature  was  often  down,  below  zero  during  the 
winter  months. 

Being  an  alpine  plant,  any  difficulty  that  might  be  expe¬ 
rienced  with  it,  in  the  south  would  he  due  to  the  dryne-ss  of 
the  soil  in,  which  it.  might-  be  planted,  o-r  to  unduly  droughty 
j  seasons.  For  this  reason  cultivators,  should  select  a,  position 
where  the  soil  is  not  liable  to  get  baked  nor  dried  up  during 
the  summer,  when,  the  Anemone  is  in  full  growth.  In  gardens- 
where-  the  soil  is-  naturally  dry  it.  may  receive-  considerable- 
help  by  incorporating  a.  large  proportion,  of  leaf-mould  o-r  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  with  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 
This  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture  and  enable  it  to  make 
good  growth  at  the  proper  season.  In  this  country  it  flowers 
during  May  and  June,  being  at  that  time  in  full  leaf  and  12  in. 
to  18  in.  in  height. 

It  may  be  planted  in  the  ordinary  border  o-r  upon  the 
rockery,  according  to  the  convenience-  of  the-  cultivator.  In 
the  latter  case  he  may  select  a,  position  where  it  will  be  slightly 
shaded  from  the-  mid-day  and  afternc-on  sun  by  the  presence-  of 
some  hold  portion  of  the-  ro-cke-ry.  Some-  stones  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  O-ver  the  ro-ot-s-  would  also  assist-  it.  The 


large  le-ave-s  are  ternately  cut,  being  twice  or  three  times  cut 
do-wn  to  the-  mid-rib,  resembling  a  highly  compound  leaf  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  some-  of  the-  Davallias-  or  Umbellifers.  The 
large  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  the-  steins,  clear  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  carried  well  above  the  foliage. 

Tillandsia  massangeana. 

Several  of  the  species  of  Tillandsia  are  valued  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  their  flowers,  but  another  section  of  them  con¬ 
sists  of  plants-  that  very  seldom  flower,  and  that  only  when 
they  attain  considerable  size  and  age.  The  section  to  which 
we  refer  is  that  in  which  the  leave-s  are  arranged  in  dense 
vasiform  tufts.  To  this  section  belongs  T.  massangeana,  and 


various  others  grown  in,  this  country  for  stove  decoration. 
The  plants,  if  properly  cared  for,  present  practically  the  same 
appearance  summer  and  winter,  except  that  the  centre  of  the 
plant  may  look  a-  little  fresher  just  after  a  new  tier  of  leaves 
has  been  completed. 

The,  leaves-  of  the  plant,  under  notice  are  deeply  grooved, 
about  18  in.  long,  firm,  shining  on  both  surfaces  as  if  polished, 
and  green,  marked  upon  the-  back  with  transverse  bands  of  a 
dark  brownish-purple  metallic  hue-,  and  resembling  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  painted  or  written  upon  the  leaves.  Owing 
to  this  smooth  character  of  the-  leaves,  they  are  easy  to-  keep 
clean  even  in  the  presence-  of  the-  many  pests  to  be  found  in  a 
stove.  The  syringe  will  usually  keep  them  clean,  but  if  ne¬ 
cessary  a  sponge  will  remove-  anything  in  the  way  of  either 
dirt  or  insects.  This  fine  plant  was  photographed  in  the 
nursery  of  Me-ssrs.  .Tames  Ve-itch  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s 
Koad,  Chelsea, 

The  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo). 

At  this-  season  of  the  year,  when  the  above  evergreen  shrub 
is  in  bloom,  it  constitutes-  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
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of  tlie  lawn  or  shrubbery  where,  it  may  happen  to  be  grown. 
Several  species  of  Arbutus  are  in  cultivation,  but  the  only  one 
that  fairly  rivals  that  under  notice  in  decorative  value  is  A. 
Andrachne,  which  is  a.  much  taller-growing  plant,  and  less 
suitable  where  space  is  limited. 

The  Strawberry  tree  is  a  native  of  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
particularly  in  the  bushy  and  woodland  places  around  Lake 
Ivillarney,  where  it  attains  a  considerable  height.  There  has 
always  been  some-  doubt-  as  to-  whether  it-  is  truly  a  native-,  but 
a  recent-  good  authority  on  the  subject  thinks  it  is  truly  a 
wildling  of  the  wilds,  shunning  rather  than  seeking  the  haunts 
of  men.  The-  very  fact  of  its-  growing  so  readily  there  and 
maintaining  it-self  for  centuries-  is  good  evidence  that-  it.  may 
be  grown  in  various  parts  of  Britain  to  great  advantage.  We 


the  shoots  produced  during  the  past  season.  The  habit  of  the 
shrub  is  slender  and  graceful,  but  requires  no  staking,  and 
should  therefore  be  planted  by  itself,  where  the  arching 
branches  and  the  rich  profusion  of  flowers  may  be  seen  to  the 
be-st  advantage.  The  varieties  of  Syrian  Mallow,  sometimes 
known  in  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Althaea  i'rutex,  hut 
correctly  named  Hibiscus  syria-cus,  are-  of  great  value  for  garden 
ornamentation  during  the  autumn  months,  provided  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  mild  no-t  to  destroy  the  flowers.  They 
are  always  late  in,  our  climate,  but-  in  warm  seasons  they  come 
in  somewhat  earlier  than  this.  The  variety  sent  us  is  H.  s. 
totus  albus,  with  pure  white  flowers,  which  recently  received 
an  Award  of  Merit-  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Strawberry  Tree  evidently  flowers  well  at  Aldenham 


ARBUTUS  IJNEDO,  OR  STRAWBERRY  TREE,  SHOWING  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT.  (See  p.  889.) 


he-lieve,  however,  tha-t  some  people,  have  a,  difficulty  in  getting 
the  plant  to  fruit,  even  although  it  flowers  freely. 

The  photograph  accompanying  this  .was  taken  by  Mr.  Ch-as. 
Jones,  of  the  gardens,  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  where  it- 
flowers  and  fruits  freely  enough.  It  also-  flowers  and  fruits  in 
Surre-y  and  Herts,  as  we;  experienced  the  other  week  from 
specimens  -sent,  us  from  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  The  plants 
are  in  flower  now,  and  both  the  type  and  it-s  varieties  m-ay 
continue  to  make  a-  display  for  some;  weeks-  to  come.  At  the 
s-ame  time,  the  berries-  or  fruits  of  last  year  are  about-  half 
grown,  and  will  ripen  later  on,  possibly  well  into  the  spring ; 
but-  the  fact  that  flowers  and  fruits  may  be  seen  upon  the 
plants  at  the  same  time  gives  them  a  highly  ornamental  char¬ 
acter,  and  reminds  one  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Orange  family. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

On  our  table  is;  a  very  interesting  lot  of  flowering  shrubs 
which  become  doubly  valuable  a-t  this  season  of  the-  year, 
when  flowers  of  this  character  a-re  relatively  very  scarce.  Le-s- 
pedesa,  Sieboldi,  better  known  in  gardens  as  De-sm  odium  p-em- 
duliflorum,  has  veiy  dark  purple  flowers  with  a-  paler  keel  and 
profusely  produced  in.  racemes  from  the  axils  o-f  the  leaves  on 


House,  Elstree,  Herts,  from  whence  Mr.  A.  Thatcher  sends  us 
the  specimens.  The  sprays  carried  flowers  and  fruits  varying 
from  four  to  eight  in  a  cluster  and  a-t  present  just-  about-  half 
grown.  We  are  pleased  to-  note  the  healthy  green,  character  of 
the  foliage.  A  veiy  showy  shrub-  at-  the  present  tune  is  Caiy- 
opteris  Mastaoaathus,  a  member  of  the  Verbena  family,  willi 
bright  blue  flowers  produced  in  great  quantity  in.  cymes  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper-  leaves  of  the  stems-.  The  leaves  themselves 
are-  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  silvery  white  on  the 
under  surface,  making  a  beautiful  contrast.  In  co-id  clay  soils 
this  requires  to-  be  planted  in  a-  warm  situation,  not  being  so 
hardy  as  the  others  here  mentioned.  The  flowers  remind  us  of 
the  scent  of  Lavender  to-  some  extent.  Very  useful  also-  is 
Abelia.  chinensis,  known  in  gardens  under  various  o-the-r  names, 
such  as  A.  rup-estris,  A.  uniflora,  etc.  The  white  flowers, 
slightly  flushed  with  rose,  make  a  beautiful  contrast-  against- 
t-he  bronzy-red  calyx.  The  dark  green  shining  leaves  are 
similar  to  t-ho-se  of  a-  Myrtle,  and  in  some  countries  would 
probably  be  evergreen  ;  most  of  them  drop-  before  spring  in 
this  country.  In  any  case  it  is  a  ve-iy  handsome  shrub. 


Second  Crop  of  Magnum  Bonum  Plums. — Mr.  Gilbert  Smith, 
Greenville  Lodge,  Bristol,  has  just  picked  over  401b.  of  Magnum 
Bonum  Plums  as  a  scond  crop  from  the  same  trees  this  season. 
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Kinnell,  Auchmore. 

Kinnell  is  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis,  of  Breadalbane,  K.G.,  and  is  situated  close  to  the 
village  of  Kill  in,  Perthshire,  a,  very  romantic  spot  at  the  south¬ 
west  end  of  Loch  T'ay,  and  in  being  situated  in  a,  valley  is 
everywhere  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  mountains.  The 
garden,,  however,  being  situated  at  a  low  elevation,  about 
400  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  it  is  possible  to  grow  both  useful 
and  interesting  subjects  in  this  Highland  glen. 

The  Plant  Houses. 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  conducted  through  the  gardens1  and  houses  by  the  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  John  Cant,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the:  gardens  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years. 

Two  houses  were  devoted  to  Melons,  from  which 
he  commenced  to  cut,  fruit  early  in  September. 

Those  in  the  late  house  were  about  half  grown. 

In  the  Cucumber  house:  there  had  been  a  heavy 
crop  all  the  season.  The  back  and  one  end  of 
this  house  was  covered  with  wire,  so:  that  plants 
and  creepers  could  be  grown  to  cover  the  same, 
including  such  things  as  varieties  of  Begonia 
Ilex,  Tradescantias,  Nepeta,  Gleclioma,  variegata, 
etc.  On  the  staging  of  this  house  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  space  to  grow  such  Ferns 
as  Lonraria  and  Nephrolepis,  of  which  there 
were  large  and  healthy  specimens.  Foliage 
plants  included  Phyllanthus  nivosus  and  P.  an- 
gustifolius,  the  latter  by  no  means  a  common 
plant  in  private  establishments. 

In  another  house  were  two,  grand  specimens 
of  Davallia  Tyermannii  in  first-class  condition. 

On  the  back  wall  of  this  house  were  several 
varieties  of  double  zonal  Pelargoniums  about 
10  ft.  high  and  flowering  freely,  although  we 
have  seen,  them  more  floriferous  in  spring. 

For  some  time  past  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  has  been  going  on  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blue  Hydrangeas.  A  curious  case  of 
their  turning  blue  occurred  here:  during  the  past 
summer.  Last  year  a, bout  a  dozen  large  plants 
of  the1  common,  Hydrangea,  were  planted  out  in 
the  open  border  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  the 
autumn  they  were  lifted  and  potted  up.  When 
they  flowered  during  the  summer  of  the  present 
year  all  were  of  a  decided  blue  except  one,  and 
the  normally  white  one,  Dr.  Hogg,  which  re¬ 
tained  its  white  flowers  as,  usual.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  what  caused  these  plants  to 
develop  blue  flowers,  but  we  may  here  state 
that  they  were  planted  out  of  the  greenhouse  in 
June,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  have  their 
foliage  cut  down  by  frost  in  that  month.  We 
have  no  desire  to  lead  anyone  to  infer  that  they 
became  blue  owing  to  this  accident,  but  either 
the  soil  in,  which  they  were  planted  or  the  fact 
of  their  being  planted  out  and  then  repotted  in  the,  autumn 
may  have  had  something  to  do-  with  the  occurrence. 

The  roof  of  the  greenhouse  is  covered  with  climbing  Roses, 
and  many  of  them  were  flowering  freely  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  The  varieties  consisted  of  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Adam,  and  Devoniensis.  Adam  is  a,  veiy  old  variety 
not  often  seen,  in  cultivation,  considering  its  beauty.  The  rosy 
pink  flowers  are  of  fine  form  and  very  handsome.  It,  has  been 
thriving  here  for  the  last  twenty  years.  During  the  past 
season  Devoniensis  produced  a  dozen  flowers  in  one  cluster. 
All  of  them  were  very  healthy  and  still  flowering  splendidly  on 
the  above  date.  Fine  plants  of  Asparagus,  Sprengeri  are  also 
grown  in  this  house.  A  fine  strain  of  Streptoca.rpus  was  also, 
located  here,  carrying  blue,  pink,  purple,  white,  mauve,  and 
violet  flowers.  Several  varieties  of  Tom  at  os  are  grown,  in¬ 
cluding  Frogmore,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Queen,  and  Orange- 


field.  The  latter  is  a  large-ribbed  red  variety  that  never  fails 
to  produce  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  grown  here  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Kinnell  Vine. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  most  remarkable 
plant  on  thei  establishment  is,  the  big  Vine,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  and  most  regularly  kept  Vine  in  the  country. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  big  Vines,  the  variety  is  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  It  was  planted  in  1832,  and  fills,  a  whole  house,  which 
has  been  doubled  in  size  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Vine 
since  first  planted.  It  rises  with  a  single  trunk  for  a  height 
of  6  ft,.,  at  which  point  it  branches  into  two  main  arms,  each 
going  to  the  far  end  of  the  house,  the  Vine  being  planted  in 


the  middle.  At  a,  foot  from  the  ground  the  trunk  measures 
28  in.  in  circumference,  and  at  6  ft.  it  measures  23  in. 

The  house  is  171  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  has  about  475 
square  yards,  of  glazed  surface.  The  average  weight  of  each 
bunch  of  fruit  allowed  to  come  to,  maturity  is,  from  If  lb.  to 
2  lb.,  but  we  noted  some  shapely  bunches,  that  weighed  over 
4  lb.,  and  some  that  had  been  cut  weighed  4  lb.  3  oz.  On 
each  of  the  two  main  arms,,  which  are  trained  horizontally 
along  the  eaves  of  the  roof  are  straight  rods  that  run  to  the 
top  of  the  house  like  ordinary  Vine  rods,,  as  usually  seen. 
The  arms  each  bear  about  three  dozen  rods,  making  a  total 
of  seventy-two  upon  the  Vine. 

The  big  bunches  are  obtained  from  the  young  rods,  which 
are  trained  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  cutting  away  of  old 
rods  in  order  to  allow  the  production  of  young  ones.  The 
ends  of  these  young  rods  are  allowed  to  grow  as  much  as 
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they  will,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  the  Vine.  It  may  serve 
to  give  some'  idea  of  its  strength  when  we  state  that  from  the 
18th  to  the  23rd  of  June  last  it  was  noted  that  one  of  these 
young  rods  grew  12  in.  in  length  in  five  days.  During  the 
past  season  3,235  bunches  were  cut  off  in.  thinning,  leaving 
450  to  come  to  maturity,  making  a  total  of  3,685.  It  may 
give  some  idea,  of  the  prolific  nature  of  a  Vine  when  we  state 
that  from  1879  to  1903  inclusive  63,116  bunches  were  cut  off 
in  thinning,  and  14,469  bunches  came  to  maturity,  making  a 
total  of  77,585  in  that  period  of  time.  The  health  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Vine  at  the  present  day  are  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Taking  the  bunches  at  an  average  of  If  lb.  each,  those 
that  matured  would  aggregate  11  tons  6  cwt.  0  qr.  8|  lb.  of 
produce  from  the  Vine  in  twenty-five  years. 

Out  of  Doors. 

In  the  middle  of  September  border  Carnations  were  flower¬ 
ing  freely  and  in  considerable  quantity.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  grown,  but  we  took  the  name  of  only  one  of  them — 
namely,  Redbra.es,  a  variety  with  a  heavy  crimson  edge,  and 
which  is  grown  in  quantity.  Various  other  good  varieties  were 
wonderfully  free,  and  still  quite*  fresh,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  and  wet  summer.  East  Lothian.  Stocks  were  abundant* 
and  flowering  splendidly.  Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
occupied  the  back  line  in  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
were  coming  into  bloom  abundantly,  particularly  the  variety 
Marie  Masse,  which  was*  very  floriferous*.  Late  flowering 
Phloxes  were*  also  abundant  and  good.  Cryptomeria  japonica 
elegans,  a  slender-leaved  Japanese  Conifer,  seems  to*  be  hardy 
here.  Another  handsome  Conifer  was  Cupressusi  pisifera. 
plumosa  aurea,  forming  a  handsome  conical  specimen  about 
8  ft.  high. 

As  in  most*  other  gardens  this  year,  the*  Apples,  have  been 
a  complete  failure.  Two  trees  of  the  Morello  Cherry  trained 
upon.  a.  wall  facing  the  north-west,  matured  a  splendid  crop. 
Gooseberries  also,  carried  a.  heavy  crop. 


Sweet  Peas  in  1903. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  annual  under  notice  lias  not 
been  a  success  this  year.  Nevertheless  there  have  been,  one 
or  two  periods  when  the  flowers  were  everything  desirable. 

At  the  time*  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea.  Society’s  Show  in 
July  bright  weather  allowed  the*  vines  to*  do*  their  best  for  a 
few  days,  and,  like  the  easy-going  annual  that  it  is,  Lathyrua 
odoratus  came  up  smiling.  Again,  at  the  great  Shrewsbury 
Fete,  despite  the  bad  weather  previously,  Sweet  Peas  were  right 
in  the  leading  van,  and  as*  one  who  journeyed  thither  I  can 
say  that  the  majority  were  high  class. 

The  continuous  supplies  of  water  have  saved  the  necessity 
of  artificial  aid,  and  now,  end  of  September,  the  vines  stand 
some  10  ft,  in  height,  and  are  flowering  profusely.  A  look  back 
suffices  to  show  wliat  varieties  withstood  the'  untoward  season 
best,  and,  with  respect  to  novelties,  Dorothy  Eckford,  King 
Edward,  and  Agnes  Johnston  have  been  superb. 

The  first-named  especially  has  successfully  combated  with 
the  wet,  and  shows  less  tendency  to  spot  than  other  whites,  and 
even  now  is  simply  grand. 

Agnes  Johnston,  however,  is  suffering  from  the  fogs  and 
heavy  dews  that  sweep  over'  East  Kent. 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright  when  in  form  is  a  fine*  thing,  but  it 
cannot  stand  a.  lot  of  wet. 

Dainty  is  another  variety  that  evidently  requires  better 
weather  than  we  could  give  it,  and  it  lias  not  been  a  general 
success. 

Golden  Rose  is  free,  but  decidedly  poor,  possessing  shock¬ 
ingly  formed  wings,  whilst  its  colour  is.  too  indistinct.  I1  urtlier, 
its  fixity  is  doubtful,  as  it  runs  from  pure  primrose  through 
pink  flushings  and  stripes*  to*  pure  rose. 

Sue  Earl  cannot  hope  to  win  favour  here*,  as*  it*  is  bad  in 
form  and  washy  in  colour,  with  a  tendency  to  producing  mis¬ 
shapen  blooms. 


Janet  Scott  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  being  of  great  size  and 
fine  in  colour.  It  is  well  worth  retaining. 

The  many  flowered  white,  so-called,  is  extremely  disappoint¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  not  so  large  as  Blanche  Burpee,  comes  crimped 
frequently,  never  more  than  four-flowered,  and  generally 
double.  The  latter  characteristic  has,  to  my  mind,  always 
been  a  fault,  but.  this  variety  is  decidedly  an  advance  in  the 
direction,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  illustrations  of  double 
flowers  as  sketched  by  American  artists.  Jessie  Cuthbertson 
is  a.  very  fine  cream-flaked  variety,  and  to  my  mind  is  the  finest 
of  all. 

Among  the  general  stock,  none  have  flowered  so  well  as 
Senator.  This  is  a  colour  that  does  not  find  favour  with  every¬ 
one,  and  particularly  do  I  notice  it  s.o*  among  refined  persons. 

The  general  or  ordinary  class  are  usually  attracted  by  the 
flakes,  and  I  know  people  who  rave  over  Senator.  But  among 
the  upper  class  it*  isi  greatly  objected  to,  and  on  no  account 
would  I  advise  it  to  be  placed  in  a.  stand  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
bunches, 

Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  has  done  well,  although  not  equalling 
Navy  Blue  and  Duke  of  Westminster.  Respecting  Navy  Blue, 
it  is  inadvisable  to  feed  this  too  strongly,  as  it  takes  on  too 
much  purple.  The  second  runner-up  in  Eckford’s  Cup  compe¬ 
tition  at  Shrewsbury  showed  blooms  that  were  merging  into 
maroon,  and  this  fact  may  have  helped  to  upset  him.  I  and 
several  experts  dwelt*  upon  the  point  at  the  time. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  has  done  exceedingly  well,  as  has 
Aurora,  but.  Gorgeous  has  been  fretful.  Salvation  Lass  aud 
the  Snapdragon  types  are  not  to  be  grown  among  ordinary 
sorts  ;  indeed,  I  would  discard  the  former  once  and  for  all, 
as  its  colour  is  worse  than  its  shape. 

Prima  Donna  in  no  way  minds  wet,  and  Othello*  breathes 
defiance  even,  now. 

I  am  loth  to  confess  that  the  so-called  new  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  none  other  than  Othello,  or,  at  the  most,  merely  a  selec¬ 
tion. 

Rough  Rider  may  or  may  not  be  brilliant* — certainly  I  should 
say  doi  not  buy  it ;  and  Columbia  is  too  shifty,  both  in  colour 
and  form.  It  may  be  the  same  a.s*  Daybreak  ;  still,  it  hints  at 
a  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  careful  selecting  may  bring  such. 

Of  course,  all  readers  are  familiar  with  Scarlet*  Gem,  if  only 
by  name,  and  certainly  no*  grower  can  do  without  it.  Readers 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  as  to  its  vigour,  as  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  quantity.  Moreover,  I  would  say,  keep  an, 
eye  on  Mrs,  Knight  Smith,  a,  fine  pink  ;  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  a  giant  pink  and  cream  ;  and  Rompollo*,  Piazani, 
a  beautiful  blue.  Naturally  they  are  Eckford’s,  and  further,  I 
have  seen  them  growing. 

Finally,  I  send  the  Editor  two  shades  that  may  cause  a 
comment,  although,  of  course,  they  are*  out  of  character  now, 
the  size  having  diminished  greatly.  '[The  flowers  were  too* 
much  faded  a.nd  out  of  character  to  judge  properly  of  them. — 
Ed.]  The  pink  is,  when  right,  of  large  size  and  of  grand  form. 

Seed  sowing  has  been,  more  than  difficult,  owing  to  rotting, 
and  one  big  grower  at  Shrewsbury  informed  me  that  he  had 
utterly  failed  to  save*  any  at  that  time.  I  am  therefore  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  seed  will  not  be  any  too  plentiful  next 

“Pit” 

season.  a  al. 


Chrysaxtii i.mums  at  Liverpool. — The  Chrysanthemum  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool,  promises  to  be  quite 
up  to  its  predecessors,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  general 
excellence  of  the  blooms.  In  fact,  despite  the  wretched  weather 
which  has  prevailed,  the  attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  the 
plants  by  the  curator  (Mr.  Guttridge)  and  his  staff  have  resulted 
in  the  blooms  reaching  an  advanced  stage  sooner  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case.  This  has  been  noticed  by  Alderman  J.  Ball 
(the  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee),  who,  as  i  ■ 
well  known,  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  these  periodical  clis-* 
plays,  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  connected  with  the  open  space- 
in  the  city,  and  he  therefore  arranged  that  the  exhibition  should 
be  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  on  the  17th  inst.,  so  that  they 
may  at  the  earliest  moment  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  this,  the  premier  display  provided  at  the  Edge 
Lane  Gardens. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
equately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
ey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“See  the  fading  many-coloured  woods,  shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round  imbrown.’ —  Thomsen. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 


The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  ( 
vill  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
■he  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  ) 
>y  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ) 
udgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  i 
>e  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  \ 
ent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  S 
:xceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ) 
•ather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  ) 
:onsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  ( 
nay  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  < 
lews;  hints  of  practical,  interest  to  gar-  S 
leners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers  ;  > 
uccessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions  ( 

IN  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ( 

if  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ) 
iddressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi-  - 
hon,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  } 
i  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ' 

The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March'28  — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4. — COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
,nd  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  ) 
tOTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  > 

June  6.— CALADIUMS.  < 

1  June  20.— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL  \ 
fERULENTA.  < 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  ( 
10EZLII. 

July  11.  —  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 
PLANT.  \ 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  < 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS.  < 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  ) 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
)ublishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  preseat  < 
i  Half-tone  Plate  of  CACTUS  DAHLIA  , 
LORENCE  M.  STREDWICK. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  S 
late  of  AQUATICS  AT  GUNNERSBURY  ) 
iOUSE. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Century  Book  of  Gardening. 


The  above  work  has  been  reissued  in  parts, 
which  should  make  it  easy  of  acquirement  by 
those  who'  can,  only  Spare  a  certain  amount 
for  books  weekly.  After  a.  lengthy  introduc¬ 
tion  the  plan  of  the  book  is  to  give  the 
information  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
garden  which  are  now  very  comprehensive, 
but  tire  subject  of  gardening  being  immense, 
even  in  a  work  of  this  kind  running  to  610 
pages,  each  over  9  in.  in  length,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  condense.  Needless  to  say,  there¬ 
fore,  the  various  topics  cannot  be  given  ;n 
the  detail  which  would  be  possible  if  the 
subject  of  gardening;  were  dealt  with  in 
separate  sections.  For  those  who.  wish  to- 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  m 
one  volume,  however,  they  will  find  within 
the  covers  sufficient  to  engage  their  atten¬ 
tion,  for  a  long  time. 

The  various  chapters  into  which  the  book 
is  divided  may  be  found  on  reference  to  the' 
index.  The  same  may  be'  said  of  the  plants 
dealt  with  in  its  pages  t,o  some  extent,  but, 
not  all  of  the  names  will  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
dex.  For  instance,  Primus  japonica  is  not 
mentioned,  although  the  plant  is  .recorded 
under  the  name  of  P.  sinensis  fl.  pi.  In  the 
matter  of  nomenclature  the  Kew  hand¬ 
lists  have  been  followed,  although  more 
recent  editions  of  the  same  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  giving  some  changes  which  do'  not  find 
their  way  here.  It  will  be  an  immense  boon 
to  all  concerned  with  gardening  if  ever  we 
should  arrive  at  a,  uniform  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  in  this  country  which  all  may  be 
induced  to  folloiy.  Should  that  ever  happen, 
we  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  trou¬ 
blesome  question  of  synonyms,  which  are 
always  a  stumbling-block  to  the  gardener 
who  cannot  understand  the  reason  for  a 
plurality  of  names  to  plants. 

Unless  the  gardener  takes  the  trouble,  to 
keep  himself  fully  abreast  with  the  times,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  he  finds  hie  eaily 
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names  which  he  learnt  have  very  largely 
slipjied  out  of  use',  and  he  is  very  much  at 
sea.  A  question  is  agitating  some  American, 
writers  at,  present  that  the  name  by  which  a 
plant  is  best  known  should  be  retained  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  plant,,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  arises,  What  is  the  best-known,  name 
of  such  a  plant  ?  because  many  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  may  have 
known  it  under  as  many  different  names  all 
their  lives.  Evidently  that  would  not  be  a 
solution  of  the  question. 

About,  twenty  years  ago  an  idea  was  preva¬ 
lent  of  lumping  various  plants  under  one 
specific  name  and  giving  them  varietal  or 
sub-varietal  names,  as  the'  case'  might  be. 
This  had  a  very  troublesome  result  by  pro¬ 
ducing  lengthy  names  that  could  not  be 
placed  upon  garden  labels,  and  seemingly 
gave  as  much  trouble  to  cultivators  to-  under¬ 
stand,  if  not  more  so,  than  if  the  names  had 
been,  simpler.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  cultivators  themselves  to  stick 
on  repeated  varietal  names  to  indicate  that 
the  plant  is  related  to  some  other  well-known 
form. 

The  modern  tendency  is  to  give  a  generic 
and  a,  specific  name  to  any  form  of  plant 
which  seems  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  to 
warrant  the  idea  of  its  being  considered  as 
a  distinct  species.  To  those  engaged  in  hor¬ 
ticulture,  or  even  in  botany,  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  simplify  matters  considerably.  In 
the  matter  of  labelling  in  gardens,  whether 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  the  shorter 
and  simpler  the  names  the  better.  Even,  if 
it  is  well  known  that  the  plant,  is  related  to 
some  other,  it  must  always  remain,  so  that 
we  have  groups  of  allied  plants  which  might 
well  be  regarded  as  separate,  units,  rather 
than  lump  them  together  merely  to  indicate 
that  they  are  allied. 

To  indicate  what,  we  mean,  we  may  refer 
to  page  387  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  beau- 
t  if ul  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  where  a 
certain  Maple  is  recorded  under  the  name  of 
Acer  tataricum  var.  Ginnaia.  According  to 
the  Kew  hand-list  this  is  now  regarded  as.  a 
true  species  under  the  name  of  A.  Ginnaia. 
The  right  of  this  plant,  to  be  considered  as 
a  true  species  may  be  open  to  question,  but 
there  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  point,  of  value  which  may  be  given 
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to1  certain  characters  found  in  any  good  form  of  plant.  The 
red  Horse  Chestnut  has  given  trouble  to  botanists  and  gar¬ 
deners  with  regard  to  its  origin  for  many  years.  The  Kew 
hand-list  now  names  it  Aesculus  carnea,  and  considers  it  a 
gar'den  hybrid,  while  all  the  other  names  that  have  been 
employed  for  it  are  regarded  as  synonyms.  We  presume  that 
Ae.  carnea  was  the  first,  and  therefore  oldest,  name  given  to  it, 
and  that  the  others  have  been  applied  to  varieties  of  it  by 
different  people.  The  variations  would  to'  some  extent  indicate 
that  it  is  a  hybrid,  but  varieties  may,  and  do',  occur  in  a  wild 
state  of  a.  very  large  proportion  of  the  wildlings.  We  presume, 
however,  that  North  America  has-  now  been  so  well  ransacked 
that  if  this  Chestnut  grew  there,  it  would  have  been  discovered 
ere  this  time.  In  this  work  it  is  recorded  as  a  form  of  the 
common  Chestnut  under  the  name  of  Ae.  rubicunda,  a  name 
which  was  kept,  up  in  botanical  establishments  for  many  years. 

In  the  chapter  on  hardy  flowers  is  a  picture  of  Aubretia 
growing  between  the  crevices  of  veiy  large  stones,  and  these 
latter  are  so  well  represented  that  one  could  almost  wish  the 
writer  had  said  something  about  the  stones.  The  pictures  are 
fairly  numerous  in  this  chapter,  and  excellent  in  their  way, 
but  it  would  have  been  an  excellent  plan  if  more  of  the  pictures 
had  been  selected  to  actually  represent  some  of  the  plants  under 
notice.  What  we  mean  is  that  certain  excellent  pictures  of 
the  more  formal  parts  of  gardens  might  have  been  placed  in 
the  text  dealing  with  such  features  of  gardening  establishments. 

The  picture  on  page  122  is  veiy  appropriate  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  shows  a  view  of  Water  Lilies  at  Wisley,  and  would 
therefore  give  the  impatient  Fellows  some  idea  of  what  they 
may  expect  to  see  when  they  do  get  there.  Altogether,  there 
are  four  pictures  of  Water  Lilies,  grown  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions  in  ponds  or  other  sheets  of  ornamental  water  and  placed 
in.  that  part  of  the  article  on  hardy  flowers:  which  deals  with 
Nympliaeas,  and  this  we  consider  a.  very  appropriate  method 
of  using  the  pictures.  They  really  constitute  an  object-lesson 
the  aim  and  end  of  which  can  be  grasped  at  a  glance  and 
imitated  in  practice  or  actually  improved  upon  according  to 
the  cultivator’s  skill. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  Roses  and  Rose  gardens  by  Win.  Paul, 
and  here  the  illustrations  are  very  aptly  employed,  being 
either  intended  for  the  instruction,  of  the  reader  in  methods  of 
propagation  and  pruning,  or  they  may  be  a  record  of  Rose 
gardens  as  they  actually  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
both  in  the  garden  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  that  of  the 
cottager. 

The  writer,  in  speaking  of  Tea  Rose®,  advocates  a  practice 
which  we  have  never  seen  carried  out  in  reality  with  the  object 
he  mentions.  Tea  Roses  make  handsome  standards,  he  says, 
but  that  they  are  subject  to'  annihilation  by  frost.  A  hard 
winter  will  kill  them  wholesale  even  when  protected.  In 
order  to-  guard  against  this,  he  recommends  that  they  be  “  fre¬ 
quently  transplanted  or  laid  in  under  a  north  wall  each  autumn 
until  spring.”  This,  he  admits,  would  retard  their  growth  to 
some  extent,  but  the  saving  of  the  Roses.  is  better  than  ugly, 
crippled  stems,  which  much-damaged  standard  Roses  would 
resemble. 

Roses  are  represented  in  great  numbers  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  but.  even  in  this  lengthy  chapter  it.  is 
not  possible  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  Roses  asi  it  now 
exists.  The  Ayrshire  Roses  are  described  as  the  hardiest  of 
rambling  Roses,  but  we  think  the  Wichuriana.  Roses  might 
now  be  added  to  the  list  on.  account,  of  their  very  decided  habit, 
rambling  propensities  and  beautiful  foliage.  We  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the-  garden  forms;  are  yet  in  a  rapid  state  of  transi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  course  of  a,  few  more  years  we  shall  have 
something  much  more  worth  recording,  fine  a.s  the  varieties 
and  hybrids  already  are. 

The  subject  of  exhibition  Roses  is  dealt  with  by  Ed.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  he 
tackles  the  subject  by  giving  the  reader  information  about  the 
soil  and  situation  best  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  Roses 
for  exhibition  purposes,  the  preparation  of  the  beds,  selection 
of  varieties,  planting,  protection  from  frost,  pruning,  insect 


pests,  watering  and  hoeing,  and  the  selection  of  exhibition 
Roses  for  ordinary  garden  cultivation. 

We  think  that  many  exhibition  Roses  might  be  seen  to  meat 
advantage  in  cottage  and  villa  gardens,  growing  under  more 
natural  conditions  than  that  adopted  for  the  production  of 
exhibition  blooms.  The  severe  cutting  keeps  the  plants  dwarf 
and  therefore  in  limited  space,  but  few  could  doubt  the  effect 
produced  by  a  huge  bush  laden  with  bud  and  bloom  even  if 
these  were  not  of  exhibition  size.  We  have  seen  some  glorious 
bushes  of  the  old  Rose  Celeste  in  cottage  gardens,  fomiino’ 
broad  pyramids  of  bloom,  but  although  this  is  only  a.  garden 
Rose,  we  have  also  seen  La.  France  under  similar  conditions 
forming  a  bush  8  ft.  high  and  laden  with  blossom. 

The  chapter  on  climbing  plants  for  the  greenhouse  is  not 
very  lengthy,  but  if  that  had  been  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  conservatory  the  subject  would  have  been  worth  dealing 
with  in  more  detail,  for  climbers  requiring  indoor  treatment 
are  now  very  numerous  and  productive  of  fine  effects,  helping 
to  shade  the  conservatory  and  make  it  comfortable  for  the 
visitors  during  the  summer  months.  We  suppose,  however,  the 
subject  had  to  be  broken  up  and  dealt  with  in  detail  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  and  that  the  limits  of  space  would  not  permit 
of  expansion. 

Immediately  after  the  chapter  just  named  we  have  one  on 
the  Chrysanthemum,  its  history  and  progress,  with  another  on 
the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  and  still  another 
chapter  deals  with  the;  same  subject  for  greenhouse  and  con¬ 
servatory  adornment.  Foliage  plants  for  the1  greenhouse,  hard- 
wooded  plants  and  succulent  plants  make  three  other  headings 
relating  to  the  same  houses.  The  above  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  aim  and  scope  of  the.  book,  which  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  by  various  good  authors. 


Dahlia  Florence  M.  Stredwick. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  best  month  to  see  Dahlias  in  perfection  is  September, 
and  a  visit  to  the  annual  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
at  the  beginning  of  that  month  is  certain  to  reveal  to  the 
visitor  the  best  things  to  be  seen  for  the  year  in  the  way  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  to  which  section  the  above,  variety  belongs. 
Last  year  we  noted  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea,  on  the  above  occasion.  For  many  years  past  raisers 
have  been  striving  to  produce  a.  pure  white  Cactus  Dahlia  of 
first-class  quality.  It  is  true  that  Cactus  Dahlias  have  been 
undergoing  a.  transformation  during  the  past  decade  or  two, 
and  the  white  ones  which  made  their  appearance  were  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  other  types  for  some,  years.  In  more  recent  years, 
however,  almost  any  colour  was  better  represented  than  a  pure 
white  true  Cactus  Dahlia,  Within  quite  recent  years  Lord 
Roberts  turned  up  as  the  best  pure  white,  but  although  very 
pretty  and  neat,  the  bloom  was  small.  In  turn  this  latter 
ha.s  been  beaten  by  Eva  and  Florence  M.  Stredwick. 

What  we  wish  to  say  concerning  the1  improvement  visible 
in  the  last-mentioned  variety  is  a  veiy  high  centre  and  the 
tendency  to  be  semi-globular  instead  of  flat,  which  is  a  failing 
with  many  otherwise  good  varieties.  We  wish  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred,  however,  that  several  other  varieties  in  this  same 
strain,  but  differing  in  colour,  also  show  this  high  state  of 
evolution  in  having  long  pointed  florets  pointing  in  every 
direction  so.  as  to  form  a.  semi-globular  bloom. 

Florence  M.  Stredwick  gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best, 
bunch  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  in  the  professional  class  last  year  at 
the  National  Dahlia.  Society’s  Exhibition  in  September.  It 
is  a  most  reliable  variety,  wiiy  in  growth,  and  the  high  centre 
we  speak  of  is  constant,  never  coining  shallow  in  the  centre  :  at 
least,  in  the  South.  We  may  state  also  that  the  variety  has 
been  shown  in  every  stand  for  competition  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Stredwick  during  the  past  two  seasons.  This  should  be  a 
strong  point  in  its  favour  as  a.  constant  and  continuous  flower¬ 
ing  variety. 


, foment  to  “The  Gardening  Would.” 
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Although  it  has  been  brought  before  the  public  for  two  years 
in  succession  by  the  raisers,  it  has  not  yet  been  put  into  com¬ 
merce,  but  will  be  so  next  spring.  The  object  of  holding  it 
back  is  that  it  may  be  properly  tried  before  placing  it  in 
Competition,  with  first-class  varieties  already  in,  existence. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  reproduced  from  a,  photograph, 
hardly  does  the  variety  justice  as  to  its  exact  form.  It  would 
have  required  another  photograph  showing  a  side  view  of  the 
flower  to  give  an  exact,  impression  of  its,  real  structure.  Other¬ 
wise,  however,  our  Supplement  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  flower 
taken  from  above,  so  as  to  show  the  centre. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of. 

Cynorchis  purpurascens. 

A  handsome  species  with  one  large  solitary  shining  green 
leaf  and  a  long  raceme  of  many  large  flowers  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a,  white  blotch  on  the  centre,  of  the  lip,  are  wholly 
purple.  It.  is  usually  found  in  its  native  habitat  growing  on 
the  prostrate  stems  of  a,  species  of  Pandanus,  occasionally  in 
tufts  of  Asplenium  Nidus,  but  always  in  a  semi-shaded  posi¬ 
tion,  where  moisture  is  redundant.  Madagascar. 

Cypripedium  spicerianum. 

One  of  the  most,  useful  and  beautiful  of  the  species.  As 
cut  flowers,  its  blooms,  because  of  their  intermediate  size  and 
especially  by  reas'on  of  their  large  white  dorsal  sepal,  are  highly 
prized.  Hence  the  chief  reason  why  it.  has  been  so  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  hybrids.  Assam. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae. 

Though  not  so  robust  as  the  type,  this  very  distinct  variety 
is  a,  great  acquisition,  and  a  most  desirable  plant,  which  it.  is 
to  be  hoped  will  soon  find  a  place  in  all  collections.  The 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  type  in,  size  and  shape,  are  of 
a  delicate  primrose-yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the  dorsal 
sepal,  which  has  a  broad  apical  margin  of  white. 

Miltonia  cuneata. 

A  robust  species  arising  from  a,  creeping  rhizome  and  pro¬ 
ducing  narrowly  lanceolate  leaves  9  in.  to  15  in.  long.  Three  to 
eight  flowers,  2-1-  in.  to  3  in.,  in,  diameter,  are  borne  in  a 
raceme  on  a  peduncle  some  18  in.  or  more  in  length.  Their 
sepals  and  petals  are  similar,  being  oblong-lanceolate,  with 
pointed  recurving  tips  and  undulate  margins,  chestnut  brown, 
tipped  yellow.  The  white  lip  has  a  long  claw  and  sub-quadrate 
blade.  Brazil. 

Sobralia  decora  (S.  sessilis  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4750), 

Though  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  not  so'  durable  as  those 
of  many  Orchids,  yet  their  delicate  colour,  combined  with  the 
graceful  habit  of  the  plant,,  ranks  it  as  a  desirable  form,  espe- 
1  cially  where  specimen  plants  are  desired.  Its  stems,  1-1  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long,  are  tufted,  reed-like,  jointed  and  sheathed  by  the 
bases  of  its  lanceolate  leaves.  The  solitary  terminal  flowers 
have  spreading  pointed  sepals  and  erecto-patent  blunt  petals, 
nearly  white  or  faintly  rose-tinted.  Lip  convolute,  yellowish, 
deeply  stained  rose-purple,  the  frontal  margin  being  waved, 
i  Mexico. 

Chirita  hamosa  (syn.  Rottlera  hamosa). 

A  neat  pot-plant  about  9  in  high,  suitable  for  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house.  It®  campanula, te  flowers  are  I  in.  long,  nearly 
white,  the  mouth  being  pale  blue  or  rose  in  some  forms,  and 
borne  on  axillary  peduncles.  India. 

Acacia  platyptera. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  species  of  a  varied  genus,  which 
by  reason  of  its  green,  broadly  winged  stems  ha,s  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a.  herbaceous  plant.  In  addition  to  its  interesting 
habit,  and  the  profusion  in.  which  it  produces;  its  globular  heads 
of  rich  yellow  flowers,  it.  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
flowering  as  a  small  pot  plant,  and  as  such  very  useful  for  the 
greenhouse  stages.  Australia. 


Grevillea  alpina  (syn.  G.  alpestris). 

A  small,  compact,  densely  branched,  somewhat  diffuse  green¬ 
house,  hard-wooded  plant,  which,  if  grown  in  a  cool  frame  all 
summer,  forms  a  useful  and  ornamental  plant  10  in.  to  2  ft. 
high.  It  is  a  very  profuse  flowerer,  the  whole  plant  being 
covered  with  short  drooping  racemes  of  flowers.  The  in¬ 
dividual  flower  is  small,  swollen,  and  red  at  base,  much  re¬ 
curved  and  white  at  the  point,  and  entirely  covered  with  a 
fair  pubescence,  contrasting  well  with  the  linear  leaves,  which 
are  silky  villous  underneath.  Australia. 

Erica  caffra. 

A  slender  growing,  compact  greenhouse  plant,  which  at 
present  is  a  mass  of  small  white  campanulate  flowers,  which 
are  highly  decorative  and  valuable  as  cut  flowers.  It  is  also 
known  as  E,  strigosa  and  E.  prolifera,  and  said  to  be  a,  form  of 
E.  persoluta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tricyrtis  hirta. 

A  free  flowering-,  half-hardy  Lilywort,  which,  when,  accorded 
t lie  protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  forms  a  plant  2  ft.  to 
-1  ft.  high.  Stems  arched,  herbaceous,  clothed  with  ovate 
amplexica.ul  leaves,  producing  in,  their  axils  from  two  to  seven 
erect,  flowers.  A  good  stem  frequently  lias  2  ft.  of  its  length 
bearing  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  six  segments  (the  outer 
three  being  saccate),  white,  densely  spotted  purple,  having  a 
small  band  of  yellow  surrounding  the  nectary.  Japan. 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus. 

A  sub-shrubby  plant,  about,  3  ft,  high,  frequently  grown,  as 
a  specimen,  in  the  conservatory.  Being  nearly  hardy,  if  it 
is  grown  against  a  south  wall  it  will  flower  freely  at  a.  period 
when  its  azure  flowers  are  most  acceptablei.  China, 

Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 

Even  when  grown  in.  patches  in  a  herbaceous  border  this  is 
a.  very  decorative  plant,  but  to'  realise  its  value  it  should  lie 
massed  in  large  isolated  beds  6  ft.  or  more  across,  when,  as 
a,t  Kew,  they  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  landscape.  To 
further  ensure  success,  attention,  to  the  thinning  of  the  stems 
will  more  than  repay  the  short  time  it,  requires.  Eastern 
Europe. 


Myrtus  Luma. 

In.  almost  every  Cornish  garden  of  any  pretensions  to  size 
one  or  more  bushes  of  this  pretty  shrub  may  be  seen.  In 
Cornwall  it  is  known  as  Eugenia  apiculata,  which  name  is, 
however,  but  a  synonym  for  Myrtus  Luma.  It,  is  a,  native  of 
Chili,  and  as  far  north  as  London  requires  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment  ;  in  Cornwall  and  parts  of  London,,  however,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  out  of  doors,  growing  luxuriantly  and  flowering 
well.  Bushes  of  all  sizes  are  to  be  found,  ranging  from  5  ft, 
or  6  ft,  high  up  to;  30  ft,,  and  from  4  ft.  through  up  to  15  ft. 
or  20  ft.  As  a,  rule,  the  plants  are  symmetrical  in  outline  and 
perfectly  clothed  from  base  to  summit.  When  out  of  flower 
the  small  Myrtle-like  leaves  give  it  a,  distinct  appearance,  and 
stamp  it  as  a  valuable  evergreen.  In  September,  when,  the 
flowers  are  borne,  it  makes  a  beautiful  sight,  for' the  bushes 
are  a  sheet  of  white,  with  dark  green  leaves1  showing  here  and 
there.  The  flowers  are  followed  by  small  black  fruits,  and 
these  are  eaten  by  bird?',  the  seeds  being  earned  about,  with 
the  result,  of  young  plants  coming  up  all  over  the  gardens. 
For  southern,  gardens,  it,  is,  without  doubt.,  a.  veiy  valuable 
shrub,  being  both  a  good  evergreen  and  flowering  plant. 

W.  Dallimore. 


Destruction  of  a  Tree  of  Ailanthvs  glandttlosa. — During 
the  storm  that  raged  over  the  south  of  England  on  September 
10th  last  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus 
o-landulosa)  was  blown  down  at  Wells.  It  was  about  100  years 
old,  stood  about  50  ft.  high,  and  had  a  girrh  of  11  ft.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  there  are  few,  if  any,  larger  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
country. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated  Round  the  Nurseries. 


By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

October  I3th. 


Windlestrawlee  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 


ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Laeliocattleya  Norba,  superba. 

The  parentage  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  C.  Mo-ss-ia-e  x 
L.  xanthina.  The  sepals  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  while  the  petals 
are  considerably  broader  and  paler,  being  of  a  size  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents.  The  lamina,  of  the  lip  is  marbled 
with  soft  purple,  except  at  the  margin,  which  is  white.  The 
throat!  of  the  lip  is  golden,  yellow,  and  the  tube  pale  yellow  on 
the  outer  face.  it,  is  a  very  distinct,  and  pretty  hybrid. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs,  d.  Veiteli  and  Sons,  Limited,  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Nephrolenis  Mayi. 

The  pinnae  of  this  Fern  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  twisted  and 
heavily  crested  in  a,  varying  fashion,  like  other  strange  things 
which'  have  been  raised  and  exhibited  before  tire  public  re¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton.  First-class.  Certificate. 


Early  one  morning  last  month  we  paid  a,  visit  to  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  David  Thompson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  The 
Windlestrawlee  Nursery  is,  situated  in  the  Granton  Road,  and 
is  easily  reached  by  tram-car  from  Princes  Street,  or  by  train 
from  the  Waverley  Station  to  Granton  Road. 

The  nursery  isi  chiefly  devoted  to  forest  and  ornamental 
trees  and  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs  for  the  adornment 
of  parks  and  gardens1.  The  nursery  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  laid  out  in  regular  squares  or  breaks  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  different  subjects  which  require  regular  culti¬ 
vation  and  frequent  transplanting.  For  a  nursery  of  this 
character  everything  is  kept  neat  and  trim,  and  the  visitor  can 
soon  be  placed  where  lie  will  see  what  he  wishes. 

On  the  occasion,  of  our  visit,  Spiraea,  Douglasii  was  flowering 
freely  in  bushy  plants  2  ft.  high.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  S.  nobleana  and  S.  Watered,  both  of  which  make  very 
dwarf,  bushy,  and  late  flowering  specimens.  The  white  Broom 
is  also  largely  cultivated.  Very  choice  shrubs  are  Hydrangea 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

Apple  Middle  Green. 

This  is ’described  as  having  originated  from 
Frogmo-re.  Prolific  x  Blenheim  Orange.  The 
fruit  is  globular  and  mostly  yellow,  streaked 
with  red  on  the'  sunny  aspect.  The  eye  is  closed 
and  seated  in  a,  shallow  cavity.  The  flesh  is 
soft,  crisp  and  of  good  flavour,  for  which  reason 
it,  is  probable  that  it  will  take  its-  place  as  ,a 
dessert-  Apple  when  better1  known.  Award  of 
Merit,  to-  Messrs.  J.  Veiteli  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Melon  Barnes’  Fiscal  Problem. 

The  fruits  of  this  Melon,  are  globular,  of  fair 
average-  size,  Avitli  a,  yello-w  skin,  and  much  netted 
with  grey  lines.  The  fle-sh  is,  scarlet,  juicy,  and 
of  excellent  flavour,  especially  when  co-nsider'ed 
from  the  unfavourable  character  o-f  the  past 
season.  Award  of  Merit  to  A.  F.  Walter,  Esq. 

(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Barnes),  Bearwood,  Woking¬ 
ham,  Berks. 

Rose  Zephevine  Drouet. 

In  September  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  we  noted  a,  veiy  sweetly-scented 
and  little-known  Rose-  in.  the  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
hibit,  of  Messrs.  James-  Cocker  and  Sons,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen.  The  flowers  are-  of  a.  rich  rose  flushed  with 
scarlet  when,  opening,  and  fading  to-  a  ro-s-e-p ink  when  fully 
expanded.  It,  is  0-pen  in,  the  centre  ultimately,  being,  indeed, 
described  as  a  semi-double,  climbing  hybrid  Tea,.  The  mo-st 
important  point,  about  the  variety  is  that  the  flowers  are  as 
sweetly  scented  as-  the  old  R.  gallica.  The  flowers  appear  most, 
handsome,  and  prove  most  useful,  however,  when  cut  in  the 
half-opened  state.  The  stems,  are-  almost,  or  quite,  without 
thorns.  Hie  name  is  liable-  to  be  s-pelt,  in  different,  ways,  the 
above  representing  what  we  copied  from  the  label.  It  is-  also- 
spelt.  Zephe-rin  Drouot.  Other  ways  of  spelling  it  are  Zephy- 
rine  Dro-uhin-  and  Ze-phyrine  Dro-nhis.  It  wa.s  raised  by  Bizo-t 
in  1873,  and  probably  the  correct  name  would  be  Zephyrine- 
Dro-uhin. 


Apple  Exports  feom  Nova  Scotia.— The  steamer  “  Gulf  of 
Venice”  sailed  from  Halifax  (N.S.)  on  the  4th  inst.  for  London 
with  23.000  barrels  of  Apples,  making  o5,000  barrels  for  the 
season  so  far.  The  total  quantity  for  export  from  Nova  Sco-.ia 
will  be  400,000  barrels.  Cables  reported  prices  in  London  as 
15s.  to  21s.  for  Gravensteins,  and  20s.  to  25s.  for  Ribstons. 
On  board  the  steamer  was  a  lot  of  10  barrels  and  14  cases  for¬ 
warded  for  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


Tillandsia  massangeana,  a  stove  FOLIAGE  plant. 


panieulata  gran, diflora,  Olearia  Ha-astii,  mid  the  purple-leaved 
Barberry,  in  beautiful  specimens  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  height. 
The  Cotoneasters.  do  well  here,  including  C.  Simonsi  and  C. 
frigida,  the  latter  being  highly  ornamental  whether  in  flower 
or  fruit,  owing  to-  the  large-  size  of  the  trusses  and  the  freedom 
with  which  the-  red  berries  are  produced.  Sweet .  Briers  for 
planting  are  extensively  cultivated  here.  The  common  Holly 
is  a  very  popular  subject  for  planters,  and  a,  large  stock  of  it 
is  always,  on  hand  in  this-  nursery.  Other  subjects  for  the 
pleasure  grounds  are  the  Golden  Poplar,  English  Yews,  and 
Rosa  rugo-sa,  all  in,  various  sizes  to-  meet,  the  requirements. 

Rhododendrons  thrive  practically  everywhere  in  the  North, 
and  immense,  numbers  have  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the 
demand.  Something  like  10,000  will  be  on,  sale  this  year,  and 
in  passing  through  the  nursery  we  noted  various  breaks  of 
plants  varying  fro-m  6  in.  to  2-1-  ft.  in,  height.  A  large  number 
of  ornamental  Thorns  are-  grown,  including  the-  scarlet,  white 
and  pink  double-  varieties,  forming  nice  round-headed  trees 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  others  of  younger  age.  Abo-ut 
2,000  of  them  are  grown.  The  purple-leaved  Plum  (Primus 
Pissardi)  and  the  golden  Elder  are  two  subjects  frequently  in 
request  for  producing  fine  foliage  effects-  in,  the  pleasure 
mounds.  A  collection  of  double  flowerino;  Cherries  is  also 
kept. 
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Other  park  trees  that  are  grown  are  golden,  Elms>,  including 
a  variety  of  the  Mountain  Elm,  with  leaves  of  immense  size, 
and  named  Ulmus  montana  gigantea.  Sycamores  are  very 
adequately  represented ,  by  the  Corstorphine  Plane,  various! 
variegated  forms,  and  the  purple-leaved  Pseudoplatanus.  a,tro- 
purpurea.  Elders  and  flowering  Currants  in  great  variety  are 
kept  in  stock.  A  very  pretty  dwarf  Rhododendron,  is  R. 
ovatum,  with  pink  flowers  and  small  leaves.  Potentilla  fruti- 
ccsa,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  supplies  a,  colour  that  is  not 
common  amongst  shrubs,  especially  in  autumn. 

Willows  are  well  represented  by  the  golden,  yellow,  and 
scarlet  Osiers.  Quite  of  a  different  character  are  the  Mountain 
Ash,  Service  Tree,  and  golden  Mountain  Ash,  the  latter  being 
a  fine  golden-leaved  form  of  Pyrus  Aueuparia.  Portugal 
Laurels  are.  represented  by  healthy  young  specimens  in,  large 
quantities.  The  single  Gorse  is;  more  often  in  request  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  for  hedge-making. 

Very  suitable  for  avenue®  and  town  planting  are  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Wych  Elms  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  with  straight,  clean 
stems.  A  large  number  of  ornamental  species  of  Pyrus  are 
also  grown,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  purpose®.  One  of  these 
is  the  common,  white  Beam  (Pyrus  Aria,),  others  being  P.  pin- 
natifida,  P.  aoerifolia,  and  P.  macrophylla,  the  latter  being 
a  very  large-leaved  one ;  also  P.  lougifolia,  and  P.  T'heophrastii. 
The  last  named  is  veiy  similar  to  the  Mountain  Ash,  but  the 
leaves  are  white  underneath. 

The  ornamental  Thoms  are  grown  with  very  clean  stems 
about,  4  ft,  to  5|  ft,  in  height,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
standards.  In  order  to  get  clean  stems,  strong  plants  are 
encouraged  that  produce  long  straight  shoots  during  the 
season.  Other  ornamental  subjects  of  various,  heights  are 
the  Purple  Beech,  Ash,  Scarlet  Oak,  Laburnums  of  all  sizes,  and 
various  white  and  yellow  Brooms1,  which  have;  been  frequently 
transplanted  to  make  them  fit  for  removing.  About  10,000  of 
these  Brooms  are  grown.  A  number  of  the;  Laurel  Cherries 
are  grown,  including  Cerasus  Laurocerasus  rotundifolia  and 
C.  L.  macrophylla.  The  latter  lias  very  large  leave®,  but,  the 
former  is  the  most,  popular  for  planting  at  the  present  day,  as 
it  is  the  hardiest,  and  retains  its;  leaves  well  even  in  exposed 
places;.  The  Portugal  Laurel  is  also1  well  represented. 

Many  choice  Conifers  are  grown,  including  dwarf  plants  of 
Araucaria  imbricata,  fit  for  transplanting.  The  species  of 
Cypress  are  very  numerous-  in  the;  varied  forms  now  obtainable;. 
Three  of  them  which  are  very  similar  in  habit  and  all  erect, 
are  Cupressus  law  soman  a,  Allumi,  C.l.  Fraseri,  and  C.l.  monu- 
mentalis,  agreeing  in.  the  upright,  habit,  but  somewhat  different 
in  the  direction  assumed  by  the  branches',  the  last-named  being 
a  very  narrow,  pillar-like  plant.  A  fine  variety  is  that  named 
C.l.  Triomphe  de  Boskoop,  which  has  very  dark  glaucous  leaves 
and  twigs.  The  forms  known  under  the  name  of  Retinospora. 
are  also*  abundant,  A  fine  yellow  Cypress  is  C.l.  wester- 
manniana,,  which  is  richer  in  colour  than  C.l.  lutea,  and  a  much 
stronger  grower. 

Choice  named  hybrids  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  also 
grown  in  quantity.  Hybrid  perpetual  Roses  are  another 
feature  of  the  establishment.  Amongst  the  florist  tree®  none 
are  grown  in  greater  quantities  than  the  Larch,  for  there  are, 
practically,  millions  of  them.  One  break  alone  contained 
about  2,000,000  seedlings.  In  other  breaks  the  Larch  ranges 
from  one-year-old  seedlings  up  to'  the  height  of  3  ft.  Tire 
Scotch  Fir  is  also1  raised  from  seeds  in  immense  quantities. 
In  one  part,  of  the  nursery  we  noted  fifteen  veiy  long  beds, 
each  4  ft.  wide,  occupied  with  seedling  Scotch  Firs,  the  whole 
forming  a  very  large  break.  Something  like  150,000  of  the 
oval-leaved  Privet,  are  raised  from  cuttings  every  year,  this 
number  being  disposed  of  in  various  sizes  afterwards  during 
the  course  cf  the  year.  These  three  items  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  way  of  trees  in.  the  nursery,  judging  from  the 
quantity  grown  to  meet  the  demand. 

Amongst  other  types1  we  noted  Beech  trees  from  one  year 
old  up,  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  There  were  also  standards  of 
Sycamores,  Elms,  Limes,  Poplars,  and  Ash.  The  common 
Spruce  is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantity  for  forest  plant¬ 


ing.  Other  breaks  consisted  of  Birches,  Geans,  Sweet  Chest¬ 
nuts',  etc.,  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  in,  height.  There  is  also  a 
fine  stock  of  the  Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca). 

Fruit  trees  are  well  cared  for.  In  a  break  of  well-grown 
Apple  tree®,  about  two  years  old  and  5  ft.  high,  we  noted 
healthy,  flourishing  tree®  of  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Oslin  Pippin, 
James  Grieve,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Norfolk  Beauty,  and 
others.  The  maiden  trees  of  the  above  were,  also  strong.  A 
good  stock  of  maidens  of  the  new  Apple,  Norfolk  Beauty,  has 
been  got  ready  to  meet,  the  demand  that  will  be  made  for  a 
veiy  handsome  and  usieful  Apple  that  is  also  a.  very  prolific 
bearer.  Amongst  Pears  we  noted  fine  two-year-old  trees  of 
Jargonelle,  William’s  Bon,  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
etc. 

About  6,000  Black  Currants  are  grown,  including  a,  fine 
stock  of  the  disease-resisting  variety  named  Hogendyck,  being 
a  new  variety  that  is  veiy  little  known  yet,  but  has  fruits  of 
the  largest  size,  and  has  been  honoured  with  certificates. 
Another  good  variety  named  Victoria,  is  also  included  in.  tlio 
stock.  Gooseberries  succeed  as  well  in  Scotland  as  anywhere, 
and  are  always  a  popular  fruit.  One  hundred  varieties  are 
kept  in,  stock,  and  the  bushes  may  be  noted  in  all  sizes,  clean, 
and  in  good  form.  Plum  trees  are  also  grown  in  fair  numbers. 

We  had  rather  a  short  time  at  our  disposal,  and  did  not  pass 
through  the  whole  of  the  nursery,  but  could  see  that  great,  care 
is  exercised  everywhere  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various  sub¬ 
jects,  and  that  the  idea  that  “  what  is  worth  growing  is  worth 
growing  well  ”  seems  to  be  the  motto  here. 


Messrs.  Turner’s,  Slough. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  this  nursery  is  that  it  is 
a  well-kept  private  garden,  for  it.  is  well  arranged,  and  every¬ 
where  tidiness  is  the  “  order  of  the  day.”  One  is  always 
assured  of  a-  horticultural  treat,  here,  and  it  is  seldom  that  I 
go>  to  Slough  without  having  ai  look  through  the  well-stocked 
houses.  October  is  certainly  a  month  that  may  be  called 
’tween  seasons,  but  to  the  gardener  well-grown  plants  have  as 
much  charm  as  a  display  of  flowers,  and  I  therefore  was  not 
long  before  I  was  enjoying  the  sight  of  a,  well-stocked  range  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Caledonia., 
and  Turnford  Hall  being  in  grand  form.  I  noted  here,  too,  a 
splendid  batch  of  that  old  gem  Begonia,  welton.iensis,  Why 
is  it,  not  more  often  seen  in  our  private  establishments.,  for  at 
this  season  it  is  without  a,  rival  in,  the  cool  house,  just  as  the 
Tydeas;  hold  their  own  in  the  stove?  Salvia,  splendens  varie- 
gata  is  a  variety  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  it  is  just  as 
free  as  the  type,  and  the  dash  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  each 
leaf  is  very  effective,  making  tire  plant  attractive  both  in  and 
out  of  flower.  Another  variegated  plant  I  made  a  note  of  as 
worthy  of  special  attention  is  Ficus  ra.dicans,  va-riegata.  For 
covering  green  walls  in  the  intermediate  stove  there;  is  no 
plant,  to  equal  this,  for  it  is  far  better  than  the  smaller-leaved 
variety,  Ficus  stipulata. 

Liliums  are  always  a  gay  feature  at  this  season,  and  I  was 
rewarded  by  a  splendid  display.  The  huge  pots  of  show  Roses, 
so-  familiar  to  the  visitors  to  certain  shows,  would  not  appeal 
to  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  a,t  this  season,  but,  to  me  there 
is  a,  true  beauty  in,  them — a,  beauty  of  health  and  vigour  and 
promise  of  a,  good  display  when  their  season  come®  round 
again.  How  alike  is  exhibiting  and  racing !  The1  public  only 
seas  the  carefully  prepared  specimen,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
that,  long  and  tedious  period  of  training.  The  Lantanas  are 
a,  beautiful  race,  and  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  de¬ 
serve,  either  as  bedders1,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green¬ 
house  during  late  autumn.  Lantana  delicatissima  is  a,  form 
that  is  specially  useful.  Whether  Bouva-rdias  do  better  in 
pots  or  when  planted  out  during  the  summer  is  always  a 
keenly  debated  subject.  Judging  from  the  vigour  and  florifer- 
ousness  of  the  plants  to  be  seen  here  that  have  been  growing 
in  the  open  ground  during  the  summer,  I  am  much  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  planting  out.  The  merit  of  success  in  this 
plant,  seems  to  be  constant  attention  at  all  times,  even  when 
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resting.  Bouvardia,  Humboldtii  c-orymbiflora,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  family,  was  growing  so  vigorously  that  one  would  not 
readily  recognise  it  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  plants. 

It  is  early  yet  for  winter-flowering  Carnations,  but  our  old 
friend  Winter  Cheer  was  already  making  a  blaze  of  colour. 
Mrs.  Lawson  was  also  producing!  bloom  freely  and  of  great 
size.  For  general  purpose®  I  know  of  no  Carnation  to  beat 
this,  whether  it  be  indoors,  or  out,  summer  or  winter.  Mal- 
maison  Princes®  May  and  several  others  of  this  type  are  bloom¬ 
ing  well,  and  promise  to  do  so  for  many  months  to  come. 
Whenever  I  visit  this  nursery,  I  always  admire  the  fine  batch 
of  double  white  Primulas  to,  be  seen  in  the  houses, — not  the 
common,  double  form,  but  a  greatly  improved  variety  known 
as  Mrs.  Barron.  It  is  twice  the  size1  of  the  old  type,  and  in 
addition  to  being  a  better  form  and  a  purer  white,  it,  is  even 
more  floriferous,  and  no  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year 
one  visits  this  nursery,  they  may  rely  on  seeing  it  in  bloom. 
There  is  a ,  pink  form  which  is  similar  in  every  respect,  to  Mrs. 
Barron  except  in  colour ;  it  is  known  as  Lord  Bea.consfield. 
Fuchsias,  are  always  well  grown  here,  and  a  good  collection  of 
the  leading  varieties  is  always  maintained.  To  make  a,  selec¬ 
tion  would  fill  too  much  space,  but  I  cannot  pass  over  Minister 
Buscher,  as  it,  is  a,  specially  fine  variety.  A  very  superior  form 
of  Lapageria*  rosea,  isi  to  be  seen  here  too  ;  it  is  freer  and  largei 
than  the  type.  Those  gardeners  who  visit,  Windsor  should 
never’  fail  to  go  on  to  Slough  and  see  these  nurseries. 

F.  J.  C. 


Bedding  in  Hyde  Park. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a,  visit  to  Park  Lane  is  always 
instructive  and  interesting,  furnishing  as  it  does  an  atfcr activ e 
display  of  beautiful  mixtures  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
which  cannot  but  have  educational  influences;  upon  all  u> 
terested  in,  gardening  matters,  and,  happily,  their  name  is 
le°ion  in  these  days  of  horticulture  for  the  million,  as  practi¬ 
cally  exemplified  in  the  many  beautiful  parks  and  open  spaces 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Londoners.  The  parks  are,  indeed, 
veritable  oases  in  the  midst  of  bricks  and  mortar,  by  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  surrounded. 

The  season  through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing 
has  not  been  the  happiest  of  ones  for-  the  embellishment  of 
the  flower  garden — a  season  hi  which  J upiter  Pluvius  has  had 

and  is  having  an  undue  reign.  _  . 

Yet,  making  allowances;  for  this  unavoidable  state  of.  affairs, 
Mr.  Jordan,,  the  capable  superintendent,  has  contrived  to 
present,  the  British  public  with  a  beautiful  floral  picture  m 
Park  Lane.  And  now  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  sard  “  picture. 
Commencing  at  Grosvenor  Gate  and  going  south,  first  on  the 
east  side  is  a,  round  bed  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  La,  France, 
having  a  carpet  of  the  same  variety  with  golden  Pyrethrum 
dotted  in  it,  furnishing  a  pleasing  contrast.  A  good  mixture  is 
Heliotrope  President,  Garfield,  with  Ivy  Pelargonium  Madame 
Crousse.  Tall  Heliotropes,  with  Lantana,  Drap  d  Or  planted 
under  them,  look  very  fine,  margined  with  Gazania 
splendens  variegata,.  Ivy  Pelargonium  Galilee,  with  a,  ground¬ 
work  of  white  zonal  Pelargoniums,  is  a  happy  arrangement. 
Fuchsia  Amy  Lye,  having  a  groundwork  of  mixed  China.  Asters, 
is  very  worthy  of  note.  Pink  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Turner,  with 
the  sweetly  scented  (at  eventide)  Nicotiana  affims,  are  very 

^Chrysanthemum  Flora,,  associated  with  Dactylis  glomerata. 
variegata,  will  be  good  shortly.  Looking  well  ^  Cantona 
delieatissima,  carpeted  with  the  popular  and  beauti  r  Han 
rison’s  Musk.  Two  mixed  flowering  beds  m  informal  roups 
make  a  very  effective  display  planted  as  follows  :--Asclepias 
curassaviea,  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  Swarnsomas,  Agathea  coeles- 
tis  and  Lantanas  in  mixed  colours.  Two  carpet  beds  as  corn 
panion  arrangements,  one  having  a  groundwork  of  Lotus  pelior- 
hvnclnis  are  noticeable,  as  the  latter  is  a  new  subject  for 
carpeting  purposes.  The.  beds  are  effectively  flanked  by  a, 
pair  of  beds  planted  with  suoli  succulent  subjects  as  Agaves 
Sempervivums,  Echeverias,  Portulaccas,  etc.  A  bed.  of  light 


coloured,  also-  a  bed  of  dark  coloured  Lantanas  are  very  good, 
carpeted  with  the  old  but,  fine  Viola  Bluebell.  A  bed  of  tall 
mixed  Ivy  Pelargoniums  carpeted  with  smaller  plants  looked 
well. 

There  is  a  good  arrangement  of  mixed  Bouvardias  with 
Begonias  of  the  Semperflorens  type.  Zinnias  and  Sanvitalia 
procumbens  in  group®  look  very  fine  carpeted  with  Alteman- 
thera,.  Striking  is  an  arrangement  of  Fuchsia  gracilis  and  F. 
Sunray,  carpeted  with  purple  Viola  and  dots  of  golden  Fuchsia. 
Acalypha,  musaioa,,  Abutilon  Thompson!,  Coprosma,  baueriana, 
Abutilon  Sawitzii,  Acacia  lophantha,  and  dots  of  golden 
Pyrethrum  present  a  grand  appearance,  and  the  same  eulogy 
applies  to.  scarlet  and  crimson-flowered  tuberous  Begonias, 
with  dots,  of  Melianthus  major  and  Dactylis  glomerata,  edged 
with  Sanvitalia.  An,  attractive  planting  is  furnished  by  Ery- 
thrina,  Crista-Galli  and  Asolepias  curassaviea.  Cockscombs 
mixed  with  Dracaenas  and  the  elegant  Fern-like  Grevilla 
robusta  are  very  fine.  Calceolaria  amplexicanlis,  carpeted 
with  Ageratum,  is  telling.  Mixed  Eucalyptus  are  noteworthy 
by  reason  of  their  association  with  the  reintroduced  swamp 
Cypress  (Kochia,  scoparia).  Acalypha.  musaioa,  with  Ery- 
thrinas  and  beautifully  attractive  Month, retias,  are  very  good. 
The  noble  and  well-known  Hydrangea,  paniculata  grandiflora, 
and  Genista  praecox  furnish  a.  charming  mixture.  There;  are; 
some  good  miked  plain  beds,  also  some  effective1  groups  on 
the  grass  of  Heliotrope®,  Hydrangeas,  Agapanthus,  and  one 
especially  fine  group  of  the  noble  Phormiunr  tenax  variegatum. 
A  final  note  may  be  well  in,  drawing  attention  to  a  good  mixed 
bed  of  Cassia  corymbosa,  Lantanas,  Heliotropes,  and  Calceo¬ 
laria  Burbidgei.  J-  B. 

Chiswick. 


Something  about  Plant  Food. 

( Continued  from  page  804.) 

By  J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  organic  matter 
which  exists  in  the  soil,  or  that  applied  in  farmyard  manure  oi 
seaweed  or  similar  vegetable  substances  in  composts,  is  slowly 
converted  into'  nitric  acid  by  the  growth  of  a  minute  organism, 
apparently  a,  micrococcus.  These  micrococcus'  or  bacteiia 
cannot  grow  if  the  soil  is  too  cold,  or  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or 
in,  the  absence  of  lime  or  potash.  Sometimes  old  kitchen 
garden  soils  have  become'  soured  by  the  using-up  and  exhaus¬ 
tion.  of  the  lime;  in,  this,  case  the  bacteria  cannot,  perform 
their  work ;  but,  should  there  be  no  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
the  other  conditions  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen 
into  nitric  acid  are  warm  weather  and  a  moist,  porous  soil. 

In  the  early  spring  the  soil  is  too  wet^  and  too  cold  for  the 
nitrifying  change  to  take  place.  We  must,  wait  for  warm 
weather.  But,  tire  market  gardener  doe®  not  want  to  wait. 
He  makes  his,  profits  largely  on  his  early  crops,.  Guided 
only  by  experience  and  the'  practice  of  hi®  forefathers,  he  fills 
his  land  with  farmyard  or  stable  manure;  and  even  then  he 
gets  only  a,  moderate  crop  the  first  year.  He  puts  anothei 
large  dressing  the  next,  year,  and  gets  a  better  crop ,  and 
another  application  the  third  year,  and  gets  a,  still  better  crop. 
And  he  may  continue  putting  on  such  manure  till  the  soil  itself 
is  a®  rich  in  nitrogen,  ais  the  manure  which  is  supplied,  and 
•even  then,  he  must  keep  on.  manuring,  or  he  fails  to  get  a  good 
early  crop.  Why  is  this?  The  nitrogen  of  the.  soil,  with 
that,  of  the  plant-root  residues  and  of  the  applied  organic 
manure,  is  retained  in,  the  soil  in  a,  comparatively  inert  condi¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  or  no  loss.  But,  when  it  is  slowly  con¬ 
verted  into  nitric  acid  during  warm  weather  the'  plants  take 
it  up  and  grow  rapidly.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  we  have 
no  plants  growing  in  the  autumn,  and  there.  is  much  nitric- 
acid  left  unused  in  the  soil,  the'  rains  of  winter  and  earfy 
spring  wash  out,  a,  large  proportion  of  it,  and  it  escen  s  i 
the  subsoil,  out  of  root  range;  or  into  the  under-dmns 

How,  then,,  is  the  market  gardener  to  get  the  n 
absolutely  necessary  for.  the  growth  of  his  -early  plants .  - 
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gets  it,  as  before  stated,  from  an  excessive  and  continuous  use 
of  stable  manure,  and  even  then  he  fails  to  get  it  ini  sufficient 
quantity ;  therefore  in  recent  years  he  has  added  to  his  stable 
dung  some  artificial  manure  to  stimulate  the  crops  by  assisting 
in  the  more  rapid  nitrification,  of  the  dung. 

Methods  Adopted  in  Actual  Practice. 

The  Potato  is  largely  a  kitchen  and  market  garden  crop,  as 
well  as  a  farm  crop ;  lor  the  production  of  garden,  vegetables, 
as  we  have  seen,  generally  veiy  large  quantities  of  larm  or 
stable  manure  are  applied  beyond  wdat  is  required  as  a  mere 
supply  of  constituents  to  the  crops,  the  process  being  to  a 
great  extent  'one  of  forcing,  and  a  necessary  result  is  a  great 
accumulation  of  unexhausted  residue  within  the  soil. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  manuring  and  produce  of  Potato®  in  some  localities  where 
they  constitute  an  important  item  of  production. 

The  practice  of  several  growers  in  Forfarshire  is  to  grow  the 
crop  in  a  six,  seven,  or  eighty-ear  rotation  ;  and  farmyard  or 
stable  manure  is  largely  relied  upon ;  but  it  is  frequently 
supplemented  by  liberal  dressings  of  artificial  manures,,  both 
mineral  and  nitrogenous.  The  quantity  of  dung  used  ranges 
from  12  to  14  tons,  and  even  to  more  than  20  tons  per  acre; 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  10  cwt.  of  artificial  manure  is  also 
used,  consisting  chiefly  of  superphosphate  or  dissolved  bones 
and  potash  salts',  and  6  tons  of  tubers  is  reckoned  a  fair  crop. 

In  East  Lothian  the  crop  is  also  grown  in  six,  seven,  or 
eight-year  rotation ;  as  much  as  30  tons  of  dung  is  used  for 
the  late  crop;  with  5  to  10  cwt'.  of  artificials,  consisting  of 
guano  or  dissolved  bones,  and  sometimes  potash  salts;  and 
the  crop  is  estimated  at  6  to  8  tons  per  acre'.  For  an  early 
crop  as  much  as  40  tons  of  dung  and  1.0  cwt.  of  a.  mixture  of 
superphosphate;  guano,  and  dissolved  bones,  are  used,  and 
only  about  4  or  5  tons  of  produce  is  obtained. 

At  a  farm  in  Ayrshire  the  practice  for  the  growth  of  an 
early  crop  is  to  use  20  to  30  tons  of  dung,  with  5  cwt.  of 
kainit,  and  8  to  10  cwt-.  of  other  artificial  manures,  consisting 
of  good  guano,  or  phosphatic  guano  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  any  mixture  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  20 
to  30  per  cent,  of  phosphate,  and  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  potash. 

Such  are  typical  cases  of  the  manuring  and  produce  of 
Potato®  when  grown  as  a  farm  rotation  crop.  But  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown 
in  a  specially  suitable  climate  for  the  early  market.  We  will 
therefore  go  to  the  island  of  Jersey.  No  special  rotation  is 
followed.  Potato®  are  grown  two  or  three  years,  then  com, 
then  grass  for  a  few  years,  and  then  Potato®  again.  From  25 
to  30  tons  of  farmyard  manure  or  seawTeed  are  applied  per 
acre,  with  8  to  12  cwt.  of  artificial  manure  containing 
about  8  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  20  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphate.  Including  rent,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  crop' 
is  often  as  much  as  <£45  per  acre ;  but  almost  always  a  second 
crop  of  some  kind  is  taken  the  same  year,  after  the  removal 
of  the  Potato®.  The  earliest  crops,  which  command  very  high 
prices,  average  about  6  tons  per  acre. 

Lastly,  the  market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy, 
St.  Neot®,  and  Biggleswade  frequently  apply  from  30  to  60 
tons  of  London  stable  manure'  per  acre  for  Potatos  and  early 
vegetables,  and  even  as  much  as  100  tons  have  in,  some  cases 
been  used.  Frequently,  too,  besides  the  dung,  to  1  ton 
of  artificial  manure,  or  from  100  to  200  bushels  of  soot,  are 
also  used. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  actual 
practice  in  the  growth  of  Potatos  and  crops  grown  “  out,  of 
season”  in,  different  localities  are  quite  consistent  in  showing 
how  large  is  the  amount  of  manure  required  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  produce  obtained. 

Farmyard  Manure. 

Farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  fully  recognise  the 
value  of  farmyard  manure.  In  a  ton  of  such  manure  contain¬ 
ing  75  per  cent,  of  water  there  is  1,275  lb.  of  organic  matter 
and  225  lb.  of  ash  or  mineral  substances.  Except  for  its 
mechanical  and  indirect  benefit  by  raising  the  temperature  of 


the  soil,  all  the  manurial  value  of  this  1,275  lb.  of  organic 
matter  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains. 

When  we  consider  that  the  application  of  a  few  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  soil  which  contains  several 
thousand  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  its  organic  form  is  capable  of 
increasing  a  crop  of  com  from  14  to  40  or  even  50  bushels 
of  grain  per  acre  and  a.  yield  of  from  15  to  20  tons  of  Cabbage 
per  acre,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  we  have  very  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  nitric  acid  being  the  main  source  of 
nitrogen  in  plants. 

In  these  market  gardens,  and  in  old  kitchen  gardens,  the 
soil  is  frequently  so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  that  it  ex¬ 
cludes  the  oxygen,  and  decomposition  proceeds  so  slowly,  and 
often  de-nitrification  take®  place,  that  to  produce  the  necessary 
quantity  of  nitrio  acid  more  and  more  manure  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  used.  Let  those  who'  have  to  cultivate  such  soils  try 
nitrate  of  soda^  It  acts  like  magic,  and  sometimes  pays  ten 
times  over. 

Lime  rubbish  is  excellent  for  application  to  soured  soils-, 
because  it  favours  nitrification,,  and  old  lime  rubbish  may 
even,  contain  nitrate  of  lime. 

Nature  furnishes  nitrates  for  the  use  of  plants  in  warm 
weather,  but,  if  we  want  to-  “  force  ”  plants1 — in  other  words, 
make  them  grow  ahead  of  the  natural  season — we  must  furnish 
the  nitrates  ourselves.  Nature  always  pays  for  being  assisted. 

(To  be  continued.) 


New  Bulb  Catalogues. 

Some  more  bulb-  catalogues  having  come  in  since  we  made 
our  remarks  in  a  previous  number  concerning  them,  we  now 
give  the  best  of  them  a  few  notes  of  comment. 

Messrs.  It.  Wallace  and  (Jo. — During  September  Messrs. 
K.  W allace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,,  Colchester,  issued  their 
very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Lilies,  hardy  plants  and  bulbs. 
I  fie  list  of  Lilies  includes  all  the  best  of  the  older  species  and 
varieties  in  cultivation,,  together  with  the  new  ones  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  to  this,  country.  Other  bulbs  receiv¬ 
ing  special  attention  are  Calochorti,  Brodiaea,  Erythronium, 
Iris,  Tulip®,  and  Daffodils,  of  all  of  w7hich  the  Colchester  firm 
grows  very  representative  collections.  All  the  other  popular 
bulbs  are  grown  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  so  that,  altogether, 
the  catalogue  is,  a  very  valuable  one  as  far  as  bulbs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Collections  of  various  other  popular  plants  are  grown, 
and  the  catalogue  contains  five  pages  of  novelties  of  various 
subjects. 

Messrs.  Ant.  Roo-zen  and  Son. — As  usual  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozem  and  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haar¬ 
lem,  Holland,  issue  their  catalogue  of  choice  Dutch,  Cape  and 
exotic  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants.  Beside®  being  a  comprtr 
h-ensive  list  with  descriptive  notes  of  all  classes  of  bulbs  for 
open-air  and  hothouse  culture,  the  catalogue  gives  general 
cultural  directions  for  all  classes  of  bulbs  and  plants.  We 
note  that  all  sections  of  Tulips  are  very  fully  represented,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Daffodils.  Many  of  the  new  and  rare 
varieties  have  been  incorporated,  so  that,  the  list  is  well  brought 
up  to  date.  Irises,  other  than  the  bulbous  section,  are  also 
included  in  the  list.  The  Cape  bulbs  are  accompanied  by  in¬ 
formation  about  those  things  which  require  hothouse  culture, 
in  this  country.  Other  popular  flowers  include  descriptive  lists 
of  fine  varieties  of  Potentilla,  Phlox,  Campanula,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Funkias;  Primulas,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Kniphofias, 
aquatics,  terrestrial  Orchids,  Gannas,  Climbers,  and  hosts  of 
ether  subject®  which  are  indispensable  for  a  well-ordered 
garden.  Altogether  this  catalogue  is  a  very  full  and  compre¬ 
hensive  one.  The  agents  for  the  firm  in  Britain  are  Messrs. 
Merten®  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Maiy-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry. — In  addition  to  the  hardy  plant  catalogue, 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  the  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
Middlesex,  now  issues  a  catalogue  devoted  to-  bulbs  and  various 
subject®  -suitable  for  early  forcing.  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Lilies, 
Irises,  Calochorti,  Brodiaea,,  F ritillaries,  and  a  miscellaneous 
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lot.  of  liardy  bulbs  and  tubers  are  all  well  represented,  some  of 
them  particularly  so. 

Messrs,  Richard  Smith  and  Co. — The  bulb  list  of  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  deals  with  all  the  popular 
classes  of  bulbs,  together  with  some  that  are  less;  well  known. 
A  feature  of  their  catalogue  is  the  large  illustrations  represent¬ 
ing  hardy  bulb  culture  on  the  grass  and  amongst  trees.  Such 
things  as  Narcissi,  under  various  conditions,  as  well  as  Lilies, 
Freesias,  Calochorti,  etc.,  are  represented  by  numerous  illus¬ 
trations.  Several  of  the  types  of  Anemones  are  als:o:  pictorially 
represented. 

Mr.  G.  Reutlie,  F.R.H.S.,  M.G.A.A.S. — “  Bulbs  and  Tuberous 
Rooted  Plants  ”  is.  the  title  of  the  alphabetical  and  descriptive 
catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  G.  Reutlie,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston, 
Kent.  Amongst  the  ordinary  or  popular  bulbs  he  include® 
lists,  of  hardy  Cypripediums,  Eremurus,  Erythronium,  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  Christmas  Roses,  bulbous  and  other  sections  of 
Irises.  The  list  of  new  and  rare  plants  includes  many  useful 
things  that  will  presently  find  many  admirers. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Dobie  and  Son. — “  The  Amateur’s  Garden 
Annual  ”  is  the  title  of  the  bulb  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs. 
Samuel  Dobie  and  Son,  Heathtield  Gardens,  Chester.  Several 
full-page  illustrations  represent  fields  of  bulbs  as  grown  in 
Holland,  including  Hyacinth®,  Tulip®,  and  other  subjects. 
Their  range  of  glass-house®  at  Chester  also  show  their  conve¬ 
niences  for  cultivating  a  variety  of  subjects, 

Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  C'o.,  Limited. — All  the  popular  bulbs 
suitable  for  general  cultivation  are  included  in  Hre  catalogue 
of  Dutch  flower  root®  issued  by  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  Co., 
Limited,  Aberdeen,  Many  of  the  types  are  pictorially  repre¬ 
sented  by  means  of  reproductions  of  photographs.  Cultural 
directions  are  in  many  case®  given  for  growing  bulbs,  'both  in 
the  open,  ground  and  in  pot®  under  glass.  Other  bulbous  sub¬ 
jects  represent,  plant®  that  are  indispensable  for  the  brighten¬ 
ing  of  the  garden  at  various  periods  of  the.  year. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  fortieth  grand  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  above  society  will  be>  held  .at  the  Colston  Hall, 
Bristol,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  18th  and  19th 
next.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves,  34.  Elliston  Road, 
Redland,  Bristol. 

*  *  ■* 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the 
Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  27th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1-4  p.m.  A  paper  on  “  Pruning 
Roses”  by  Mons.  Viviand  Morel  will  be  read  at  three  o’clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  13th,  sixty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  1,206  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Examinations  in  Horticul¬ 
ture,  1904. — (I.)  General  Examination  :  The  society’s  annual  exa¬ 
mination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture,  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  20th,  1904.  The  examination  will  be  held 
simultaneously  in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand,  the  society  being  willing 
to  hold  an  examination  wherever  a  magistrate,  clergyman,  school¬ 
master,  or  other  responsible  person  accustomed  to  examinations 
will  consent  to  supervise  on  the  society’s  behalf.  A  copy  of  the 
syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Secretary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street.,  London, 
S.W.  Intending  candidates  should  send  in  their  names  not  later 
than  March  1st.  Copies  of  the  questions  set  at  the  examinations 
1893-1902  can  be  obtained  at  the  R.H.S.  office,  price  one  shilling. 
(II.)  School  Teachers’  Examination :  The  society  will  also  hold 
an  examination  in  cottage  gardening  on  Tuesday,  June  21st,  1904. 
The  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to,  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers.  It  has  been  undertaken  in  view  of  the 
increasing  demand  in  country  districts  that  the  schoolmaster  shall 
be  competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  gardening,  and  the 
existing  absence  of  any  test  whatever  of  such  competence.  The 
general  conduct  of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 


that  of  the  more  general  examination,  save  in  obvious  points  on 
which  they  would  not  apply.  Full  particulars  will  be  issued  on 
and  after  January  1st,  1904. 

*  *  * 

Late  Strawberries  at  Sproughton  Rectory. — Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  members  of  the  Ipswich 
Gardeners’  Association  paid  a  visit  to  Sproughton  Rectory  to 
see  the  ripe  Strawberries  and  to  hear  how  they  are  grown  to 
such  perfection.  The  rev.  gentleman  gave  full  details  of  his 
system  of  cultivation. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — This  society’s  meeting  took  plac©  at  their  rooms, 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  the  6th  inst.,l 
when  Mr.  J.  Oheal,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  lectured  on 
his  recent  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  The  lecture  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  horticultural  experience  gained  by  Mr. 
Clieal.  During  his  travels  the  lecturer  had  taken  photographic 
views  of  places  of  interest  he  had  visited,  and  these  were  shown 
by  lantern  slides  which  portrayed  to  his  audience  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  new  country  in  laying  out  their  public  parks 
and  private  grounds.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  of  the.  very 
hearty  reception  accorded  him  upon  landing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  “herring  pond,”  for  the  Government  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  many  facilities  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  trip 
in  a  quick  and  enjoyable  manner.  The  leading  horticulturists 
also  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  nurseries.  He  was 
pleased  to  say  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  responsible  positions 
in  private  establishments  were  held  by  men  from  the  old  country, 
which  exemplified  clearly  that  the  Britishers  are  still  predomi¬ 
nant  in  this,  industry.  The  next  meeting  was  on  the  20th 
List.,  when  “A  Year’s  Work  in  the  Vinery”  was  the  subject  of 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

*  *  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  session  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the 
Lyric  Restaurant,  and  was  well  attended,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H. , 
presiding.  The  subject  was  “  Sweet  Peas,”  and  the  able  ex¬ 
ponent,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Rycroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham. 
Mr.  Jones  said  the  Sweet  Pea  came  into  notoriety  about  1866, 
but  since  then  the  improvement  had  become  so  remarkable  and 
the  varieties  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  classify 
them.  He  divided  them  roughly  into  three  classes — -upright, 
hooded,  and  reflexed,  which  he  fully  described.  He  also  treated 
of  cross  fertilisation,  culture,  preparation  of  the  ground,  and 
other  matters.  He  gave  some  interesting  details  concerning 
fertilisation,  pot  culture,  and  the  application  of  manures.  As 
to  the  former,  he  found  that  Sweet  Peas  did  not  like  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  that  three  to  five  in  an  8  in.  pot  was  all-sufficient, 
and  that  strong  manures  must  be  carefully  avoided.  A  loamy 
soil  was  the  best  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  he  strongly  recommended 
pinching  and  removal  of  seed  pods  to  prolong  the  flowering.  In 
the  matter  of  water,  do  not  “  play  ”  with  it,  but  give  it  copiously 
when  required.  Mr.  Green  thanked  Mr.  Jones  for  his  lucid 
and  vigorous  address.  Others  having  discussed  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  the  chairman  gave  a  short  history 
of  this  fragrant  flower,  and  spoke  of  the  Wonderful  advance  in 
size,  form,  and  colour.  He  made  a  touching  reference  to  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  the  Sweet  Pea  “  king.”  Subsequently  He  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis  that  interesting  little  book  entitled  “  All  About 
Sweet  Peas.” 

*  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  September  30th,  1903,  the  com¬ 
mittee  awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  splendid  Dahlias, 
mil  on  G.  de  Grancy,  Gloire  of  Baarn,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  Prince 
Henry,  as  new  plants  ;  a  new  race  of  single  Cactus  Dahlias,  of 
immense  circumference,  a  splendid  novedy  of  Dutch  origin, 
from  Mr.  H.  Hornsveld,  at  Baarn ;  to  Clematis  Jackmanni 
lubia  (syn.  Cl.  Gloire  de  1  Exposition,  1900),  as  a  new  plant, 
tiom  Messrs.  AVentinck  and  Co.,  Boskoop ;  to  Cactus  Dahlia 
Minnie  West,  as  a  new  plant,  from  Messrs,  van  Namen 
Brothers,  at  Zwyndrecht,  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  at  Haarlem, 
and  G.  I.  Hemerik,  at  Leiden;  to  Cactus  Dahlias  Coronation, 
Mr.  Seagrave,  and  Etna,  as  new  plants,  from  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Krelage,  at  Haarlem,  G.  F.  Hemerik,  at  Leiden,  and  J.  G. 
Bunge,  at  Heemstede  ;  and  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Ibis,  as  a  new 
plant,  from  Mr.  (<.  F.  Hemerik,  at  Leiden.  At  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Eva, 
as  a  new  plant,  from  P.  J.  G.  Zimmermans,  at  Oegstgust,  and 
G.  F.  Hemerik,  at  Leiden;  to  Cactus  Dahlia  N.  F.  Robertson, 
a  new  plant,  from  P.  J.  G.  Zimmermans,  at  Oegstgust,  G.  F. 
Hemerik,  at  Leiden,  and  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  at  Haarlem  ; 
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to  Cactus  Dahlia  Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  new  plant,  from  G.  F. 
Hemerik,  at  Leiden,  and  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  at  Haarlem  ; 
to  Musa  arnoldiana  and  15  Musa  religiosa,  as  new  imported 
plants,  from  the  Rykstinnbouwn  school,  at  Wageningen;  to  Bol- 
tonia  laevigata,  as  a  new  imported  plant,  from  Messrs.  Weselen- 
burg  and  Shassen,  at  Leiden.  An  Honourable  Mention  was 
accorded  to  Panicum  plicatum,  as  insufficiently  known  plant, 
from  the  Hortus  Botanicus,  at  Utrecht.  A  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  from  Mr.  P.  J.  G. 
Zimmermans,  at  Oegstgust ;  to  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
from  Mr.  Julius  G.  Bunge,  Heemstede  (gardener,  C.  Blanken- 
steyn) ;  to  a  collection  of  Asters  in  25  varieties,  from  Messrs. 
Weselenburg  and  Shassen,  at  Leiden.  A  Bronze  Medal  went 
to  a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  from  Mr.  G.  Hemerik,  at 
Leiden  ;  to  a  collection  of  Carnations  from  Mr.  G.  J.  Roelbssen, 
gardener,  at  Hengelo  ;  and  to  a  collection  of  Carnations  from 
Messrs,  van  Namen  Brothers,  at  Zwyndreclrt. 

*  *  ■* 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  inst., 
and  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  rough  weather  experienced, 
between  70  and  80  members  assembled,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  to  hear  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H. ,  of  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brent¬ 
ford,  on  “  Strawberries  and  their  Culture."  As  the  lecturer  was 
well  known  to  the  majority  present  as  an  authority  with  regard 
to  the  Strawberry,  and  also  as  a  large  grower,  much  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  members,  and  it  was  a  source  of  gratification  to 
all  that  the  expectations  formed  were  more  than  realised.  The 
subject  was  not  only  treated  exhaustively,  but  in  a  plain  and 
practical  manner.  The  points  touched  upon  were :  The  pre¬ 
paring  of  plants  for  forcing  ;  varieties  for  forcing  ;  the  routine 
of  culture  ;  Strawberries  in  the  open  ground  ;  prolonging  the 
season ;  culture  after  planting  out ;  alpine  or  small  kinds  ; 
and  last,  but  which  proved  the  most  interesting,  Strawberries 
as  annuals  or  yearlings.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  plants  should  be  grown  pur¬ 
posely  for  runners,  and  not  allowed  to  fruit.  As  to  varieties 
for  forcing,  Royal  Sovereign  was  recommended  for  early  sup¬ 
plies,  to  be  followed  by  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury,  La 
Grosse  Sucree,  and  President  for  late  use,  while  for  the  annual 
system  of  culture,  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
Gunton  Park  were  advised.  The  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  several  points  of  interest.  Those  taking  part  were 
the  president,  Messrs.  Fry,  Powell,  Judd,  Exler,  Hinton,  Turn- 
ham,  Townsend,  Gibson,  and  Tunbridge.  For  the  reason  stated 
above  the  exhibits  were  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  usual, 
but  the  Certificate  of  Cultural  Merit  was  awarded  to  four 
especially  fine  fruits  of  Sutton’s  Royal  Jubilee  Melon  staged 
by  Mr.  G.  Herridge,  The  Gardens,  St.  Peter’s  Hill,  Caversham. 
Mr.  Durrant,  The  Gardens,  Preston,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Be¬ 
gonia  with  yeilow  flowers.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Wythes  and  the  exhibitors.  Seven  new  members  were 
elected. 


Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvemeni 
Association. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  o: 
this  society  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  tin 
15th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Barclay  J.  Barron.  A 
most  instructive  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  ol 
Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury-on-Trym,  iris  subject  being  “  Hard] 
Perennials.  Mr.  House,  who  makes  a  special  study  of  oui 
hardy  perennials,  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception,  anc 
his  lecture  was  listened  to  with  a  great  amount  of  interest.  He 
remarked  on  the  renewed  interest  taken  in  these  gems  of  om 
gaidens,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  increasing  every  year 
He  gave  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  favourite  varieties,  with  cul 
tural  directions  for  each,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  audienct 
weie  able  to  carry  away  with  them  a  host  of  most  valuabh 
hints.  A  special  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  magnificent  col 
lection  of  50  varieties  of  perennial  flowers  grown  at  Messrs 
Isaac  House  and  Son’s  Coombe  Nurseries,  which,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  inclement  weather,  were  most  remarkable.  Pyrethrums 
-t’entstemons,  Michaelmas  Daisies  alike  were  beautiful  in  I  he 
extreme,  showing  the  amount,  of  care  and  attention  bestowed 
Up,on  ;h®m-  .  The  society  unanimously  awarded  them  a  Certifi- 
cate  of  Special  Merit  for  this  praiseworthy  display,  with  which 
Hey  had  taken  so  much  trouble.  Dr.  Barclay  J.  Barron,  or 
passing  a  vote  of  thanks,  remarked  on  the  most  interesting 
lecture  Mr.  House  had  given,  and  said  how  pleased  he  was  tc 
Rave  been  able  to  preside  over  such  a  meeting,  which  had  beer 
oi  so  profitable  a  nature  to  himself  and  the  members  present. 


He  hoped  the  society  would  continue  to  make  the  steady  pro¬ 
gress  it  had  made  during  its  formation,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  more  of  the  Clifton  gentry  would  interest  themselves  in 
the  good,  sound,  and  useful  work  being  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  horticultural  world.  Mr.  House  suitably  replied,  which 
bi  ought  to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  Prizes  for  six 
bunches  of  perennials  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener, 
Mr.  Orchard),  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Aitken  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke).  For  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage 
and  berries  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  R.  Ambrose,  Mr.  Cary,  and 
Mr.  R.  Poole.  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Bird)  for  six  vases  Begonias,  Mr.  H.  Daniel  (gar 
dener,  Mr.  Quick)  for  one  Orchid,  and  for  two  Orchids  to  Mr. 
F.  C.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton). 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  J.  Dickson,  general  foreman  at  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  appointed  as  head  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Atliole,  at  Blair  Castle,  Blair  Athole,  N.B. 

*  *  * 

Profitable  Apple  Tree.— Mr.  Blow,  of  Little  Hale,  near 
Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  has  an  Apple  tree  that  produced  him 
this  season  20  stones  of  Apples,  which  he  sold  at  4s.  per  stone 
-  £4  in  all. 


„  _  *  *  * 

Storm  and  Flood.— The  whole  stock  of  Potatos  and  Turnips 
growing  in  certain  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wansbeck, 
Northumberland,  is  reported  as  having  been  washed  away  into 
the  sea  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 

*  *  * 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  London  Parks. -  The  annual 
Chrysanthemum  shows  at  the  following  parks  under  the  control 
of  the  London  County  Council  are  now  open,  viz.  : — Battersea 
Park,  Finsbury  Park,  and  Southwark  Park.  The  shows  at  Vic¬ 
toria  Park  and  Waterlow  Park  were  opened  on  the  15th  and 
17th  inst.  respectively. 

*  *  45- 


Large  Ailanthtts  glandulosa. — A  fine  specimen  of  this  tree 
was  blown  down  at  Middle  Lodge,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  on 
September  10th,  during  the  great  gale  of  wind.  The  tree  stood 
80  ft.  in  height  or  more,  and  the  trunk  had  a  circumference  of 
12  ft.  oi  moie  about  a  yard  above  the  base.  The  roots  that 
had  entered  the  soil  deeply  were  decayed. 

*  *  * 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry. — A  daily  contemporary  states 
that  this  Rubus  has  been  produced  by  scientific  crossing  of  the 
paients  indicated,  but  that  “  in  some  curious  way,  however, 
the  subtle  quality  so  marked  in  the  fruit  of  both  the  parents 
has  been  lost  in  the  hybrid.  ’  The  plant  in  question  never  was 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Strawberry  and  Raspberrv, 
but  a  wild  variety  of  Rubus  rosaefolius,  growing  upon  some  of 
the  mountains  of  Japan.  When  will  the  public  get  disillusion¬ 
ised  of  such  remarkable  stories? 

*  *  * 

Proposed  Park  for  Upper  Clapton.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  London  County  Council  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  a  report  including  the  following  item  -  —“We 
have  had  brought  to  our  knowledge  the  desirability  of  acquiring 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  park  the  Springfield  Estate  at  Uppe? 
Clapton.  The  estate  has  an  area  of  32  acres  2  roods  10  perches 
and  upon  it  are  standing  three  large  residences,  known  as’ 
Springfield  House,  Spnnghill  House,  and  The  Chestnuts  and 
two  cottages.  Springfield  House  is  at  present  m  the  occupation 
of  the  owner  of  the  estate,  Springhill  House  is  let  on  a  yearly 
tenancy  determinable  by  either  party  on  December  25th  in  anv 
year  by  six  months’  notice,  and  The  Chestnuts  is  let.  on  lease 
for  a  term  expiring  Michaelmas,  1905.  One  of  the  cottages  is 
let  on  a  weekly  and  the  other  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  several 
grass  paddocks,  forming  part  of  the  estate,  are  subject  to  annual 

rnn  odoioc  7  j  a 


L'erfumes  of  lowers.— Recent  investigations  have  show 
that  the  perfume  of  flowers  is  often  increased  by  growing  unde 
coloured  glass,  that  some  plants  are  fragrant  only  at  ni4t  an 
others  only  m  hot  sunshine,  that  the  seasons  affect  the°odourS 
and  that  temperate  climates  are  more  favourable  than  tropics 
°£es-  /  lClenCe  paPer  saTs  that  these  perfumes  powerfuil 
affect  the  human  organism,  often  producing  a  kind  of  intox 
cation,  and  sometimes  even  giving  rise  “  to  serious  nerv 
troubles.  The  vapours  of  most  essences -such  as  Cinnamon 
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Lavender,  and  Eucalyptus — have  proved  powerful  antiseptics, 
and  flowers  of  delicate  perfumes  quiet  the  nerves  of  invalids. 
Flowers  harmful  to  the  sick,  we  are  told,,  on  the  other  hand, 

are  the  Violet,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Carnation. 

*  *  * 

Big  Mushroom. — A  Mushroom  measuring  30  in.  m  circum¬ 
ference,  and  weighing  16  lbs.,  has  been  gathered  at  North 
Walsham,  Norfolk. 

*  *  * 

Successful  Potato  Growing. — Eleven  Fctatos  of  the  Scottish 
Triumph  variety,  planted  by  Mr.  George  Bugg,  Helpringliam, 

have  produced  four  stones  of  sound  tubers. 

*  *  * 

Big  Potato. — The  other  week,  a  monster  Potato,  measuring 
20  in.  in  diameter  and  11  in.  long,  was  raised  in  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Jones,  of  Plasnewydd  Buildings,  Abergele. 

«■  *  * 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  still  growing  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Ludie  Castle,  near  Dundee,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Adams  having 
pulled  some  well-developed  specimens  of  each  on  the  14t,h  inst. 

Large  Potatos. — There  is  at  present  to  be  seen  in  the  shop 
of  Mr.  N.  Smith,  of  Blackburn,  Aberdeen,  12  Potatos  grown  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Maitland,  Scotsmill,  Kinaldie,  which  weigh  15  lbs. 
7  ozs. 

*  *  * 

Bulbs  for  West  Bromwich. — Messrs.  Bakers,  seedsmen,  of 
Lichfield  Street,  Wolverhampton,  have  secured  the  contract  for 
the  supply  of  bulbs  for  the  West  Bromwich  parks  during  the 
current  year. 

*  *  * 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner. — On  the  16tli  inst.  the  remains 
of  Mr.  William  Henry  Turner,  florist,  of  2,  Parker  Street  and 
the  Greenhill  Nursery,  Garston,  Liverpool,  were  laid  to  rest  in 

the  Smithdown  Road  Cemetery. 

*  *  * 

Potato  Northern  Star. — At  Doncaster,  on  the  17th  inst.,  117 
lots  of  Northern  Star  Potato  grown  by  Mr.  Thos.  Frost,  of 
Doncaster,  at  Crowle,  were  sold,  the  price  realised  being  from 
30s.  to  48s.  per  stone  (72s.  per  pack  of  21  lbs.),  and  the  average 
made  38s.  Tier  stone. 

*  *  * 

Trees  in  Liscard  Park,  Wallasey. — The  inhabitants  of  Wal¬ 
lasey,  or  the  sporting  section  of  them,  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  trees  round  the  lake  in  Liscard  Park,  which  prevent 
a  free  current  of  wind,  and  therefore  spoil  the  sailing  contests 
by  the  Wirral  Mdclel  Yacht  Club.  They  say  that  another 
season’s  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  banks  will  com¬ 
pletely  spoil  the  lake  for  model  yacht  sailing.  Some  of  them 
desire  the  Parks  Committee  to  remove  the  daily-increasing  mass 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  We  hope  the  committee  will  consider  the 
matter  well  before  spoiling  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  yacht 
racing. 

°  *  *  * 

Home-coming  Festivities. — On  the  3rd  inst.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  of  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  entertained 
all  their  employees,  with  their  wives  and  families,  in  honour 
of  the  home-coming  of  Mr.  Ernest  Cheal  with  his  bride  ;  also 
as  a  welcome  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annett,  on  their  return  from 
Ceylon,  where  they  were  married  last  March,  Mrs.  Annett  being 
the  eldest  daughter  and  Mr.  Ernest  Cheal  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
J.  Cheal,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  The  firm  had  arranged 
for  various  sports  in  a  meadow  in  the  afternoon.  The  Temper¬ 
ance  Band,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  employees  of  the 
firm,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Chantler,  the  foreman 
of  the  nurseries,  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  afternoon. 
An  adjournment  was  made  at  five  o’clock  to  a  large  marquee, 
wdiere  over  200  sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea.  Mr.  J.  Cheat 
afterwards  alluded  to  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  family  felt  that  they  would  like  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  share  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  double  event,  and 
it  gave  them  much  pleasure  to  meet  together  in  this  social 
manner.  Mr.  C.  W.  Chantler  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  em¬ 
ployees.  Mr.  Ernest  Cheal  replied,  saying  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  gratified  to  receive  such  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Annett 
also  suitably  responded  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  wife.  The 
tent  was  then  quickly  cleared,  and  arranged  for  a  magic  lantern, 
and  Mr.  J.  Cheal  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
slides  prepared  from  photos  taken  by  himself.  Mr.  Annett 
followed  with  a  selection  of  slides  illustrative  of  Ceylon  scenery 
and  life. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Carboline  for  painting  hot-water  pipes. 

We  are  making  some  inquiries,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  definite  in  next  week’s  issue. 

Varieties  of  Vegetables.  (H,  Jone.3.) 

Your  letter  was  sent  too  late  to  give  us  time  to  make  in¬ 
quiries,  hut  you  may  consult  next  week’s  issue. 

Carbide  of  Calcium  as  a  manure.  (Ayrshire.) 

Carbide  of  calcium  consists  chiefly  of  hydrated  calcium ;  that  is, 
lime  and  water,  being  something  like  slaked  lime.  It  should  be 
fairly  pure,  however,  and  for  that  reason  very  strong,  so  that  you 
should  use  it  in  moderation.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  gas  lime, 
but  does  not  smell  so  offensively.  We  should  advise  you  to  use  it 
much  in  the  same  way  as  gas  lime  by  applying  it  to  the  ground 
a  couple  of  months  previous  to  sowing  or  planting  anything  on 
the  same.  It  need  not  be  applied  in  such  large  quantities  as 
that  usually  is,  but  it  much  depends  upon  the  richness  of  your 
soil  and  the  quantity  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  it  as  to  the 
results  you  will  get  by  applying  carbide.  We  should  not  apply  it 
except  for  some  specific  purpose  to  light  sandy  soils,  but  you  will 
he  safe  to  use  it  on  heavy  clay  loams  and  black  soils  containing 
much  decaying  farmyard  manure  or  other  vegetable  matter. 

Burning  Clay.  (C.  E.  W.) 

The  process  is  just  as  you  describe  it,  namely,  by  lighting  a  heap 
of  coals  and  then  placing  a  layer  of  clay  over  it,  and  then  another 
of  coals,  and  so  on.  We  believe  that  wood  is  sometimes  used  for 
getting  the  necessary  heap  of  fire,  but  that  will  depend  upon  your 
convenience.  When  once  you  get  a  good  body  of  fire  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  succeed  in  burning  the  clay  by  putting  on  an 
extra  layer  occasionally.  After  you  get  a  considerable  body  of 
burning  material  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  fact  of  placing  clay 
over  it  prevents  the  heat  from  escaping,  so  that  it  does  more  work 
before  getting  exhausted.  It  is  chiefly  a.  matter  for  your  dis¬ 
cretion,  however,  and  when  you  have  plenty  of  fire  in  the  heap 
you  can  lay  on  clay  liberally,  but  should  the  fire  get  much 
reduced  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  more  coals.  A  little  practice 
will  soon  let  you  see  what  amount  of  clay  you  can  put  on  with 
safety  at  any  given  time  and  expect  that  it  will  burn  properly. 
The  fire  will  have  to  be  closely  watched  until  it  has  made  a  good 
start,  after  which  you  can  leave  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

Malignant  properties  of  Primula  obconica.  (James  Bethel.) 

We  are  not  aware  whether  any  experiments  have  been  made 
to1  determine  the  chemical  causes  underlying  the  malignant  pro¬ 
perties  of  Primula  obconica.  In  the  case  of  the  Nettle  the  pain 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  formic  acid.  In  various  other  cases 
the  poison  would  be  due  tc  some  principle  or  other  peculiar  to 
any  given  plant,  and  possibly  its  allies.  In  this  case  we  scarcely 
think  the  poison  is  present  in  any  quantity,  because  very  few 
people  are  really  injured  by  it,  although  the  plant  is  grown  in 
thousands  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  mere  fact  that 
some  people  are  injured  by  it  and  01110115  receive  no  harm  would 
simply  indicate  that  it  is  largely  a  question  of  constitution.  Even 
the  same  person  might  be  injured  at  one  time  by  it  and  not  at 
another.  This,  of  course,  would  point  to  the  same  thing.  In  the 
case  of  Primula  obconica  the  poison  resides  chiefly  in  the  glands 
upon  the  leaves  and  flower  stalks,  which  you  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Principles  of  Rotation  (F.  D.) 

This  consists  principally  in  classifying  plants  that  are  allied, 
and  never  allowing  them  to  be  sown  or  planted  two  years  in 
succession  upon  the  same  piece  of  ground.  The  reason  for  this  is 
twofold,  one  being  the  question  of  plant  food.  Certain  plants 
absorb  certain  mineral  elements  in  greater  or  less  quantity  from 
the  soil,  thus  leaving  it  poorer  in  those  constituents.  Other 
plants  would  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  some  other  elements  of 
plant  food,  so  that  if  sown  or  planted  on  the  same  ground  next 
year  the  soil  would  not  be  able  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  elements  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  good  growth.  It  is 
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heating  apparatus 

FOR 

Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Vineries,  &c. 


VINCENT 

ROBERTS, 

Heating  Engineer. 

Cherry  Row, 

LEEDS. 


Telephone  2141. 


NOW  READY. 

AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of 

LILIES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 

AND 

BULBS, 

Containing  a  Seres  of  Special  Articles  on 
Plants  for  the  WILD  CARDEN 
Plants  for  CLOTHINC  WALLS 
Plants  for  ROCKERIES 
Plants  for  the  WATERSIDE  AND  DAM?  PLACES. 


COLD  MEDAL  at  TEMPLE  SHOW  and  SILVER 
CUP  at  HOLLAND  HOUSE,  1903, 

FOR  GROUPS  OF 

HARDY  PLANTS 


R.  WALLACE  &  CO., 

Kinfield  Gardens,  COLCHESTER. 

The  Most  Nutritious. 

EPPS’S 

Grateful — Comforting. 

COCOA 

Breakfast — Supper. 

Hardy  Herbaceous,  Alpine  and 
Rock  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

H.  C.  PULHAM,  Hardy  Plant  P  ursery, 

ELSENHAM,  ESSEX. 


OUTRAMS 

Sarnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  Cure,  Preventive,  and  Plant 
Stimulant. 

It  maybe  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  ex¬ 
perts  have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  MY 
CARNATION  Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  End 
certain  cure  for  this  pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 


7,  Moore  Park  Road,  FULHAM,  S.W. 
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Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Horticul 
ture,  and  Co-operation. 

Valuable  medium  for  advertising  all  articles  in  use  by 
country  gentlemen 

Price  6d.  Monthly.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 

A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Advertising  Manager — 92.  Long  Acre,  London,  W.G. 


Midland  counties  herald 

supplied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address, 
and  six  halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland 
Counties  Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  Herald  always  contains  large  numbers  ef  advertisements 
relating  to  Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be 
Lot. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  new  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo,  Hand¬ 
somely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — THE 
Gardening  World,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

S.  S.  MAE  SHALL,  Ltd.,  are  about  to  issue  a 
fully  illustrated  and  descriptive  list  of  NEW  and 
NOTEWORTHY  Fruits  of  recent  introduction, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  probable 
planters  on  receipt  of  three  stamps,  which  will  be 
returned  to  every  purchaser.  Please  name  paper 
when  writing. 

THE  BARNHAM  NURSERIES 

are  wide’y  known  for  their  large  and  well-grown 
stock  of  FRUI  I'  TREES,  ROSES,  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  SHRUBS  and  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  which  will 
be  sent  free  on  application.  Orders  of  £1  and 
over  are  well  packed  free  of  cost  and  sent  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  PAID  to  any  address  for  cash  with  order. 
Planters  who  require  reliable  and  reasonable 
trees  should  certainly  write  us. 

S.  S.  MARSHALL,  LTD,, 

The  Barnham  Nurseries, 

Barnham  Junction,  SUSSEX. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd., 

^BuSdoVr'  NORWICH. 

No.  7 5. — MELON  &  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


4ft.  by  6ft 
Sft.  by  6ft, 


£3  19  0 
5  0  0 


No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME,  6ft.  by  4ft.  f  n./n 
_ similar  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights  f  Ol/O 


GARDEN  FRAMES  in  great  variety. 


CARRIAGE  PAIR  on  Ordersof  40s.  value  to  most 
URnniailEi  mm  Goods  Stations  in  England. 


PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON 

Hot-Water  Boilers 


HEATING  APPARATUS 


HOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES,  etc. 


Special  Boilers  made  to  order.  Estimates  given 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON,  Ltd  , 

SMITHFIELD  IRONWORKS,  NORTH  ST„  LEEDS 

AND  ’ 

NEW  SURREY  WORKS,  SOUTHWARK  ST„  IONDON,  S  E. 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  No.  14. 
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therefore  a  good  plan  to  make  such  crops  alternate  with  something 
eke  for  at  least  three  years  in  succession  before  again  growing 
crops  of  the  same  kind  of  plant  on  any  given  piece  of  land. 
Another  question  is  that  of  plant  enemies,  both  insect  and 
fungoid.  Should  the  plants  become  attacked  in  any  one  year 
the  ground  will  get  filled  with  those  insects  or  fungi  which  attack 
that  particular  crop.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  a  crop  of  another  kind  on  the  ground  next  season.  To>  give 
you  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  should  classify  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  members  of 
the  Brassica  tribe  as  being  one  and  the  same  kind  of  crop,  all 
those  which  we  have  enumerated  having  originated  from  the  wild 
Cabbage.  Neither  of  these  should  be  grown  on  the  same  ground 
where  a  crop  of  some  of  the  others  was  grown  last  year.  Not 
even  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  same  beds  where  seedlings 
were  reared  the  previous  season,  because  the  seedlings  are  liable 
to  get  infested  in  the  seed  bed  and  carry  their  enemies  with  them 
when  transplanted.  Peas,  Potatos,  and  Celery  are  quite  different 
from  either  of  the  above,  and  different  from  one  another,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  as  crops  to  alternate  with  any  of  the  others. 
Onions,  Leeks,  and  Garlic  are  akin,  but  different  from  either  of 
those  above  mentioned.  Parsnips  and  Carrots  are  similar  in  their 
requirements,  and  are  also  deep  rooted,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
as  crops  to  alternate  with  any  of  the  above. 

Herbs  for  winter  use.  (E.  C.) 

There  are  various  contrivances  for  obtaining  fresh  herbs  during 
winter.  Parsley  sown  late  in  a  sheltered  place  will  make  foliage 
that  will  furnish  a  supply  during  winter,  especially  if  you  have 
taken  care  to  thin  the  plants  so  that  they  make  good  sturdy 
growth.  Some  of  the  roots  may  even  be  lifted,  potted  up,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  well  ventilated  during  winter.  Sometimes 
cuttings  of  Mint  are  rooted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  in  gentle 
heat.  Failures  often  result,  however,  especially  when  too  much 
heat  is  employed.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  newly  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  have  mostly  exhausted  themselves  forming  roots,  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  make  any  amount  of  growth  when  forced  under 
artificial  conditions.  It  would  be  a  better  plan  to  lift  some  of 
the  underground  runners  and  place  them  in  heat,  as  they  would 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  reserve  material  than  newly  rooted 
cuttings.  rYou  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  both  the 
common  and  Lemon  Thyme  from  the  open  ground  during  winter. 
The  same  would  apply  to'  winter  Savory  (Satureja  montana). 
A  supply  of  young  shoots  of  the  common  Marjoram  (Origanum 
vulgare)  could  be  provided  by  cutting  down  the  flower  stems 
earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  so  as  to  encourage  a  fresh  growth 
of  young  shoots  from  the  root  stock.  Chives  could  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  green  Onions. 

Ants  in  Hothouses.  (A.  M.  D  ) 

Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  for  catching  or  de¬ 
stroying  ants  in  a  wholesale  manner.  A  good  plan  would  be 
to  get  a  large  and  open  or  coarse  sponge,  wet  it,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  finely-powdered  sugar.  Place  the  sponge  near  their 
haunts,  or  where  they  congregate  in  great  numbers.  After  the 
main  body  of  ants  have  discovered  this,  they  will  frequent  the 
sponge  in  great  numbers,  when  you  can  throw  the  sponge  into 
boiling  water  and  set  it  again  as  before.  By  this  means  you 
can  scarcely  fail  to  greatly  reduce  their  numbers. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(E.  F.)  Asparagus  medeoloides  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
plant  often  named  Smilax  and  Myrsiph/llum  asparagoides  in 
gardens. — (T.  D.  H.)  1,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  2,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  latifolium  ;  3,  Campanula  Trachelium  ;  4,  Aster 
Novi-Belgii  var.  ;  5,  Aster  turbinellus  ;  6,  Salvia  splendens  var.  ; 
7.  Begonia  Rex  var.— (R.  B.)  1,  Maxillaria  picta  ;  2,  Oncidium 
varicosum  ;  3,  Oncidium  kramerianum  ;  4,  Cattleya  dowiana 
aurea;  5,  Odontogl'ossum  crispum  (a  good  round  flower).— 
(Robson)  1,  Centaurea  Scabiosa  ;  2,  Scabiosa  arvensis  ;  3,  Tamus 
communis;  4,  Lathyrus  Nissofia ;  5,  ,  Verbascum  nigrum. — 

(E.  M.  R.)  1,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  erecta  viridis ;  2,  Cupressus 
thyoides;  3,  Thuya  dolobrata;  4,  Hippophae  rhamnoides ;  5, 
Rhus  Cotinus ;  6,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata.—  (H.  D.)l,  Erica 
caffra;  2,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  3,  Selaginella  kraussiana 

Brownii ;  3,  Carex  brunnea  variegata;  4,  Elaeodendron  orien¬ 
tate  ;  5,  Phyl lan thus  pulcher. — (A.  C.)  1,  Hibbertia  dentata  ; 
2,  Coronilla  glauca  variegata. 

Communications  Received. 

Albert  J.  Mac-Self.— C.  F.  Ball.— J.  F.  Barter.— C.  Harman 
Payne.— Mertens  and  Co.— H.  Stredwick.— Northern.— Kewite. 
—William  Gooch—  R,  B.  A.  J.  B.—  E.  S.—  F.  M.— A.  W. 

D.  R.— T.  B.— J.  Ward.— S.  H— W.  W.— A.  N.  S— T.  W.  M, 
— R,  R.— E.  J.  H. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Special  Trade  OSer  of 
Novelties  and  Specialities. 

Peter  Lambert,  Tiber  a.  Mosel,  Germany. — P.  Lambert’s 
own  Newest  Productions  or  Novelties  in  Roses,  and  other  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

Fredk.  W.  Kelsey,  150,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A— 
Specialities— Choice  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  Lon¬ 
don,  N. — Perry’s  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Border  and  Rock  Plants  ; 
also  Supplement  to  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Perry  s  Catalogue  of 
Hardy  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 

W.  C.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Limited,  Scotswood-on-Tyne ;  London, 
Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.— Some  Productions  in 
Terra  cotta,  etc. 

I).  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado,  U.S.A. — Wholesale  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Mountain  Cacti,  indigenous 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  ;  also  Supplement. 
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FIXTURES  FQR  1903. 


OCTOBER. 


26th.—  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  Floral  Committee  meet. 
27th. — R.H.S.  Committee. 

Kirtvir  unro 


3rd. —Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Isle  of  Thanet 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Dulwich  Chrysan- 
santbemum  'Show  (two  days). 
R.H.S.  of  Ireland  Winter 
Show  (two  days).  Cam¬ 
bridge  Autumn  Show  (two 
days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 


Show.  Hitchin  Chrysam 
themum  Exhibition. 

7th. — French  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th.— Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi¬ 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S. 
Committees.  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society’s  Exhibb 
tion  (three  days).  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi¬ 
bition  (three  days).  Oxford 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Vent- 
nor  and  Isle  of  Wight  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 

11th. — Rugby  Chrysanthemuir 

Society’s  Show  (two  days). 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  anc 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (twe 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe 
mum  Show.  Winchestei 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Liver 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Shov 
(two  days).  Chesterfiek 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (twi 
days)  (prabalbly).  K-m§ * 
Lynn  Chrysanthemum  Suov 
(two  days). 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


1  Kite  Heather 

.The  use  of  white  Heather  as  a  buttonhole 
■  low  coming1  largely  into  use,  and  this  fact 
i  5  recently  become  known  in  London.  We 
1  J  mention  the  fact,  however,  that  white 
1  ather  is  grown  in  some  quantity  in  both 
1  erdeen  and  Edinburgh,  possibly  elsewhere, 
f  the- purpose  of  sale  in  the  shops  as  butt  011- 
and  even  by  vendors  on  the  streets, 
one  passing  along  the  streets  of  those 
'  es  during  the  month  of  September  could 
1 !  to  observe  the  presence  of  these  street 
'  iders  .  01  the  white  Heather  for  button- 
lies.  We.  have  learnt,  however,  that  the 
(  een  and  Princesses  always  have-  a  bunch 
b  kbd  into,  their  coats  when  they  go  abroad, 
hupply ’of  white  Heather  was  kept  up  each 
1  rniifg-  for  their  use  while  at  Balmoral. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  has  also  been  making 
use  of  the  favourite  flower. 

Battle  of  the  Potatos  in  Lincolnshire. 

Some  time  ago  challenges  were  made  and 
accepted  in  respect  of  three  kinds  of  Potatos 
reputedly  disease-resisting  varieties — namely, 
Northern  Star,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Ever- 
good.  On  September  23rd  one  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  accepted  was  decided.  Mr.  Atkinson, 
of  Weston,  Spalding,  had  deposited  £25  and 
invited  anyone  to  dig  amongst  his  crop  of 
Evergood  Potato,  ill  was  offered  for  every 
pound  of  diseased  Potatos  that  might  be 
found,  the  condition  being  that  the  digger 
should  pay  £5  for  every  two  hours’  digging. 
Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Son,  of  New  York,  near 
Boston,  Lines.,  accepted  the  challenge,  with 
the  result  that  two  men  raised  nearly  1 1  cwt. 
of  Potatos,  amongst  which  only  fifteen  small 
tubers  were  found  slightly  diseased.  As 
these  tubers  only  weighed  1  lb.  1-1  oz.,  Mr. 
Atkinson  won  his  challenge,  thus  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  disease-resisting  qualities  of  Ever¬ 
good  Potato.  The  tubers  uimed  out  at  the 
rate  of  18  tons  L.  the  acre. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society. 

From  the1  annual  report  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  we.  note  that  it  is  affiliated  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  it  has 
a.  library  from  which  the  members  may  re¬ 
ceive  books  at  the  close  of  each  monthly 
meeting,  to  be  returned  at  the  next.  The 
reading  room  of  the  institute  is  open  every 
week-day,  and  it  is  here  intimated  that  all 
the  hooks  belonging  toi  this  library  are  at 
the  service  of  the  members  for  reference, 
consultation,  or  study.  Hie  meetings  have 
been  the  means  of  affording  or  imparting 
much  useful  information  for  all  concerned  in 
horticulture.  During  the  summer,  two'  ex¬ 
cursions  were  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
the  Brough ty  Ferry  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Glencars©  and  Glam  is  Castle  Gardens 
being  the  goal  of  the  members  on  the  two  re¬ 
spective  occasions.  The  meetings  of  the 
winter  session  have  just  recommenced. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners. 

The  autumn  programme  of  this  strong 
society  has  now  been  drawn  up  and  pub¬ 
lished.  At  the  fortnightly  meetings  papers 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Cbutts,  Killerton 
Park  Gardens;  Mr.  F.  W.  Shrivell,  F.L.S., 
Mr.  A.  W.  Luscombe,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Curtis, 
the  latter  being  a  member  of  the  Bristol  and 
District  Gardeners’  Association.  Besides 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  small 
prizes  are  also'  given  at  the  fortnightly  meet¬ 
ing  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The 
competition  in  each  ease  is  determined  be¬ 
forehand,  and  announced,  so  that  exhibits  on 
any  particular  evening  are  of  a  definite 
character.  The  prizes  on  October  _'7th  weie 
for  cooking  Apples.  On  November  ith  they 
will  be  for  the  best  dish  of  Onions.  On  No¬ 
vember  18th  they  will  be  for  the  best  tlnee 


Chrysanthemum  blooms.  On  December  16th 
they  are  for  the  best  dish  of  Horn  Carrots. 
On  December  16th  they  are  for  the  best  pot 
of  Cyclamen  persicum. 

A  Fire  Engine  for  a  Potato  Field. 

Owing  to  the  continual  flooding  of  the 
Potato  fields  in  the  Spalding  district  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Councillor  C.  II.  C.  Brady,  of  Peak- 
hill,  Cowbit,  had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  a 
fire  engine  in  order  to  drain  his  Potato  fields 
of  water.  For  this  purpose  he  hired  a 
double-barrelled  6-in.  manual  fire  engine,  and 
with  this  he  had  the  water  pumped  from  a 
dyke  in  the  field  into  the  river.  The  water 
was  6  in.  deep  on  the  field,  and  sixteen  or 
eighteen  men,  were  employed  to  do-  the  pump¬ 
ing.  If  the  rain  continues,  Mr.  Brady  con¬ 
templates  building  a  windmill  to  drain  the 
farm.  The  plumber  from  whom  the  engine 
was  borrowed  declared  he  had  never  been 
called  upon  to  utilise  an  engine  for  such  a 
purpose  before,  although  lie  had  been  thirty 
years  in  business. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

The  above  subject  continues  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a,  large  number  of  people,  and 
some  interesting  items  are  furnished  by 
some  writers ;  whereas  the  statements  of 
others  are  outrageous.  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson, 
of  the  Temple,  had  saved  some  seeds  of 
Albizzia  lophantlia  and  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  cross  fertilisa¬ 
tion.  These  were  put  away  in  ordinary 
envelopes  in  a  sliding  drawer  of  a  writing 
desk,  and  kept  in  a  dry,  moderately  warm, 
room.  In  1875  lie  saved  some  more  Pelar¬ 
gonium  seed.  In  1877  lie'  had  some  seeds  of 
Eccremo'carpus  s caber  given  him,  and  they 
were  put  away  with  the'  rest.  Some  of  the 
above  seeds  were  sown  in  1882,  when  the 
first-saved  Albizzia  and  Pelargonium  seeds 
were  eight  years  old.  They  were  sown  under 
glass,  but  no  artificial  heat  was  employed. 
Both  of  these  kinds  proved  remarkably  fer¬ 
tile,  every  seed  having  apparently  come  up. 

Improvement  of  Liverpool  Parks, 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Parks  and 
Cardens  Committee,  Liverpool,  was  held  on 
the  21st  in, sit.  Some  presentations  were 
made,  and  in  returning  thanks  Alderman 
Ball  said  he  had  taken  a,  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  committee  during  the  twenty-five' 
years  lie,  had  been  connected  with  it.  During 
the  past  season  they  had  suffered  from  the 
wet  season,  hut  it  was  their  determination 
to  so  lay  out  the  parks  and  gardens  as  to 
provide  a  floral  display  on  a,  scale  of  beauty 
never  seen  before.  They  were  also  anxious 
to  give  facilities  to  people  who  desire  to 
obtain  plants  and  cuttings,  and  these  would 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  officials 
al  the  various  parks,  who  would  -give  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  treatment  they  would 
require; 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus.  —  Unquestionably  Asparagus  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
especially  among  the  more  wealthy,  as  when  means  are  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  be  forced  most  easily  and  had  in  good  condition 
from  November  until  the  time  it  is  ready  for  pulling  outside 
and  after  that  till  July.  I  have  long  advocated  planting 
Asparagus  much  more  extensively  in  small  gardens,  especially 
among  amateurs  and  cottagers.  Few  things  are  more  re¬ 
munerative  or  appreciated,  and  how  much  better  it  is  when 
one  can  cut'  it  fresh  every  day  during  the  growing  season  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  has  been  cut  some  time  and  exposed  in 
the  greengrocer’s  window.  Somehow  or  another  many  are 
under  the  impression  that  elaborate  preparations  have-  to  be 
made,  and  after  that  one  would  have  toi  wait  several  years 
before  any  returns  can  be  expected.  This  is  a  most  erroneous 
idea.,  as  the  most  simple  methods,  if  properly  carried  out.,  will 
produce  the  best  results,  and  especially  so  on  most  lands ;  and 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  these 
continue  to  yield  good  crops  year  after  year  (for  instance,  I 
have  known  beds  which  have  been  in  use  for  fifty  years,  and 
the  produce  was  excellent)  it  is  surely  worth  a  little  trouble 
and  patience. 

Though  good  heads  may  be  cut  when  the  beds  are  arranged 
in  a,  somewhat  shady  position,  unquestionably  the  best  results 
follow  when  these  can  be  made  in  an  open  position  of  the 
garden,  and  now  is  a  capital  time  to  choose  the  site  and  make 
the  necessary  precautions  for  planting  in  the  spring ;  and  here 
it  would  be  well  to'  mention  that  nothing  starts  and  grows  away 
more  freely  when  moved  at  tire  proper  time,  and  this  should 
be  just  a®  growth  commences1,  carrying  out  the  work  of  trans¬ 
planting  smartly  and  expeditiously.  I  have  never  known  this 
to  do  satisfactorily  when  planted  into  permanent  beds,  either 
in  autumn  or  winter.  One  of  the  most  important  details  in 
successful  Asparagtfs  culture'  is  to  see  that  the  land  is  well 
drained,  and  when  this  is  the  case  either  from  a  natural  or 
artificial  point  of  view,  and  the  soil  is  of  a.  porous  nature,  the 
greatest  success  may  be  achieved  by  growing  it.  on  the  flat ; 
but.  on  cold,  retentive  soil-  the  old-fashioned  method  of  raising 
the  beds  somewhat  above  the  natural  level  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

In  preparing  the  ground  at  this:  -season  the  width  of  the  beds 
should  be  determined  and  sufficient  space  for  the  alleys  left 
between  each  bed,  and  this  should  apply  to'  those  grown  on 
the  level  or  on  raised  positions.  The  ground  should  be  deeply 
trenched,  at  the  same  time  working  in  a  thorough  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  farmyard  manure,  and  in  the  case  of  that  which  is  of  a 
stiff  nature  plenty  of  road  scrapings  and  old  mortar  rubble 
should  be  incorporated.  The  whole  should  be  left-  in  a  rough 
and  lumpy  condition  till  spring,  when  little  else  will  be  re¬ 
quired  except  to-  procure!  and  carefully  plant.  Beds  of  a  suit¬ 
able  width  are  4  ft.  across,  and  the  alleys  between  18  in.  Stout 
oak  posts  about  3  in.  square  should  be  placed  on  father  side  of 
the  alley,  so'  that  the  beds  can  always  easily  be  determined. 

Permanent  Beds  — The  old  growths  should  now  be  cut  off 
clean  to  the-  ground,  and  a  pair  of  garden  hedge  shears  is:  the 
best  tool  for  the  purpose.  The  beds  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for 
wheeling  the  beds  should  have  a  thorough  coating  of  half- 
decayed0  farmyard  manure,  and  this,  in  turn,  should  be:  just 
covered  with  some  soil  taken,  from  the  alleys.  Perform  in  a, 
neat  and  workmanlike  manner,  so  that  a  pleasing  appear ance 
is  assumed  all  through  the  winter. 

Forcing, — As  before  stated,  very  little  trouble'  is  incurred 
to-  produce  this  in  good  condition  next  month,  and  it  v  ill  start 
away  freely  either  in  the  forcing  house®,  or  in  heated  pits, 
providing  a  mild  bottom  heat  is  given  it.  The  crowns  should 
be  covered  to  the  depth  of  2|  in.  with  fine  soil..  Give  a-  thorough 
soaking  in  and  syringe  twice  daily  with  tepid  water,  and  to 


ensure  an  unbroken  supply  fresh  roots  should  be  introduced 
about  every  three  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  incessant  rains  much  work  is  sadly  in  arrears 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  this  good  as  far  as  possible,  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  it,  has  been  quite  out  of  the  question  to-  attempt  any¬ 
thing  on  stiff  land. 

Snails  and  Slugs. — Never  do  I  remember  such  ravages 
c  one  by  these  troublesome  pests,  the  ground  in  some  places 
being  literally  .swarmed  with  them,  and  unless  stringent  meu^ 
,iie  taken  to  cope  with  them  many  of  the  winter  crops,  such  as 
Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  Cabbage,  will  be  ruined.  I  have  found 
nothing  to  equal  plenty  of  finely-sifted  cinder-ashes,  which  I 
have'  over  and  ever  again  advocated,  as  they  dislike  crawling 
over  this,  and  soot  and  lime  are  practically  worthless  during 
showery  weather.  ‘  E.  Beckett.  = 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Calceolarias. —  The  plants'  should  by  now  be  fit  for  shifting 
into1  5  in.  pots,  in  which  they  will  pass  the  winter.  Late 
batches,  or  those  plants  that  do  not  appear  strong,  will  be 
better  if  kept  in  a  smaller  pot  and  shifting  them  on  in  January 
into  6  in.  or  I  in.  pots.  A  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  pit  will  answer  for  the  plants  during  winter.  So  long 
as  actual  frost  is  excluded  from  the  structure  they  cannot  be 
kept  too  cool,  and  none  but  disappointing  results  will  follow 
if  subjected  to  much  fire-heat  or  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  The 
genus  is  an  extensivei  one,  and  this,  one  in  particular  is  liable 
to  attacks  of  greenfly ;  by  fumigating  slightly  before  thev 
become  numerous  the  insects  are  easily  kept,  iu  check  and 
eradicated,  thus  keeping  the  plants  healthy. 

Lachenalias.  —  These  beautiful  bulbous  plants  from  the 
Cape  are  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  by  all  owners  of 
glasshouses.  To  be  seen  to-  full  advantage  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  mass  when  in  flower.  Cool  treatment  through- 
out  is  essential ;  if  the  plants  are:  still  in  cold  frames  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  light  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
the:  leaves  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  high,  commence  feeding  with  guano 
and  liquid  sheep-manure  applied  alternately.  The  same  struc¬ 
ture  advised  for  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  winter  will 
answer  admirably  for  these. 

Gardenias. — -Abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  at  the  roots 
and  overhead  are  essential  to  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
Gardenias.  For  flowering  in  the  winter  months  strong,  half- 
ripened  shoots  should  be  struck  early  in  spring,  and  tlie  plants 
grown  on  freely  throughout  tlxe  summer.  Less  heat-  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  more  air  should  be  accorded  for  a  few  weeks  in 
autumn  to-  ripen  the  wood  before  full  flowering  commences ; 
such  plants  will  give  large  quantities  of  good  flowers  over  a 
great  part  of  the  winter.  Two  methods  may  be-  adopted  of 
growing  the  plants — namely,  by  retaining  in  pots,  of  course 
giving  them  the  necessary  amount  of  root-room  as  required, 
and  by  growing  in  small  pots  and  then-  planting  out  in  confined 
borders.  The  convenience  at  command  must  rule  which 
method  is  best  suited  for  individual  cases'.  Given,  unlimited 
and  suitable  structures,  a  succession  of  these  fragrant  and 
much-appreciated  flowers1  may  be  bad  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  but  without  this  the  results  will  not  be  good.  When 
grown  throughout  in  pot®',  the  plants  are  readily  cleansed  from 
insects  that  are  known  to  infest  them,  viz.,  mealy-bug  and 
scale.  These  pests  may  be  extirpated  by  occasional  syringing®, 
with  force,  of  petroleum,  using  a  wineglass  to  the  gallon  of  tepid 
rain-water.  If  plants  that  are  now  showing  blossom  can  be 
plunged  in,  a  bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure,  that  has  been 
well  turned  beforeband,  in  a,  light  house,  the  results  will  amply 
repay  the  extra  trouble. 

Arranging  Plants  - — To  ensure  all  kinds  of  plants  grown  in , 
pot®  remaining  sturdy  and  healthy,  it  is  essential  that  over- , 
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crowding  be  avoided,  especially  so  from  this  time  and  on 
through  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter.  Apart  from  this,  the 
real  beauty  of  a  plant  is.  lost  when  crowded.  I  am  in  favour 
of  arranging  the  various  kinds  in  batches  as  far  as  possible, 
as  then  each  can  be  better  treated,  according  to  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  effect  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  when 
intermixed.  Let  each  plant,  of  whatever  kind,  stand  clear  of 
its  neighbour.  Frequently  arranging  or  turning  the  plants  is 
of  immense  benefit  in  maintaining  symmetry.  In  the  con¬ 
servatory  that  is  used  entirely  as  a.  show-house  it  is  not  always 
advisable  or  possible  to  carry  out  the  system  of  massing  each 
kind  by  itself ;  some  people  do  not  care  for  it,  preferring  a 
general  arrangement  for  effect.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

It  is  the  general  plan  in  many  shrubberies  to  cultivate  some 
annuals  and  perennials;  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  place  where 
many  are  enabled  to  grow  them,  and  now  that  the  majority  of 
these  have  gone  out  of  flower  it  will  be  advisable  to  clear  them 
away  without  delay.  This  will  afford  one  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  shrubbery  a  thorough  cleaning  from  weeds  and] 
other  rubbish,  and  if  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition  the 
surface  soil  should  be  well  stirred  with  the  draw  hoe.  The 
commoner  herbaceous  plants  can  be  split  up,  as  these,  if  left  tooi 
long  without  division,  frequently  become  veiy  large  and  prove 
harmful  to  the  shrubs.  The  wet  weather  has  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  tire  transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  on 
heavy  land,  but  it  will  be  advisable  to  postpone  this  work  until 
the  ground  is  in  a  more  workable  condition.  To  replant  trees 
now  that  the  ground  is  in.  such  a  soddened  condition  is  to  prac¬ 
tically  sign  their  death-warrant,  and  much  harm  will  accrue 
by  so  doing.  One  may  be  able  to  do  so  on  light  sandy  soil, 
but  on  that  of  a  heavy  texture  all  work  of  this  kind  is  better 
left  till  a  good  dry  spell  sets  in. 

Hoses,  Honeysuckles,  etc.,  growing  on  pillars  in  the 
shrubbery  should  have  the  final  tie  or  nail  in  now  ;  also  those 
growing  on  arches,  trellis  work,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  still 
carrying  quantities  of  flower.  The  hybrid  varieties  of  Clematis 
coecinea,  such  as  Duchess  of  Albany,  Countess  of  Onslow,  and 
Grace  Darling,  are  valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  flower  until 
late  in  the  autumn. 

Some  Varieties  of  Sambucus. — All  the  varieties  of  Elder- 
are  valuable  shrubs,  not  only  on  account  of  their  diversity  of 
form,  but  also  because  they  will  succeed  in  practically  any  soil, 
however  poor,  in  almost  any  position,  and  require  but  little 
attention. 

The  common  Elder,  Sambucus  nigra  is  conspicuous  when 
laden  with  its  huge  flat  heads  or  cymes  of  white  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  numbers,  of  black,  shining  berries.  Of  this 
there  are  several  noteworthy  varieties,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  being  S.  nigra  argenteo-variegata,  which  has  silvery 
variegated  leaves,  and  is  by  no  means  a  strong  grower.  This 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choice  shrubbery.  S.  nigra  foliis 
j  aureis,  with  golden  foliage,  makes  a  conspicuous  shrub  for 
bedding,  but.  requires  pruning  hard  down  early  in  spring.  For 
the  same  purpose  the  cut-leaved  Elder,  S.  nigra  laciniata.,  is 
also  valuable,  and  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
There  is  also  a  white- berried  form,  S.  nigra  fructu  alb©.. 

Another  very  common  species  is  S.  racemosa,  which  closely 
resembles  S.  nigra,  except  that  the  fruits  are  a.  bright  scarlet 
in  colour,  thus  rendering  it  a  desirable  addition.  Of  this  there 
is  a  cut-leaved  variety  named  S.  racemosa  serratifolia,,  and  also 
i  a  golden  form  of  the  latter — S.  r.  serratifolia  aurea — which  is 
i  ©specially  valuable  for  massing  purposes.  A  newer  form  is  S. 
racemosa  tenuifolia,  which  has  very  finely  divided  leaves,  and, 
m  addition,  is  quite  a>  dwarf  grower.  All  the  Sambucus  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  inserting  cuttings  ;  that  is,  dividing 
i  U'P  Hie  stems  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  placing  them  fairly 
close  together  outside  in  a  protected  corner. 


The  Golden  Canadian  Poplar  (Populus  monilifera  aurea). 

— At  the  present,  time  there  is  perhaps  no  other  tree  which  is 
more  brightly  coloured  than  this,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  golden  foliage  is  very  striking  when,  associated  with  others 
in  the  shrubbery.  Grown  a,s  a,  specimen  tree  with  a  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  stem  it  is  of  great  value,  whether  used  for  forming  an 
avenue  or  as  single  plants.  When  grown  in  this  way  the 
shoots  of  the  current  year  should  be  pruned  back  to  within 
two  or  three  eyes  of  the  two-year-old  wood,  and  a,  shapely  head 
will  then  be  formed.  This  should  be.  done  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  It  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  same  way 
as  advised  for  the  Elders.  This  Poplar  is  also  of  great  value 
for  bedding  purposes  in  such  places  as  the  woodland,  wilder¬ 
ness,  etc.,  and  if  pruned  close  to  the  ground  annually  will 
reach  a  height  of  3  ft,  or  4  ft.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  given 
a,  thoroughly  open  position,  so  that  the  sun  may  bring  out 
the  colour  to  the  best  advantage. 

Guercus  coccinea,  Waterer’s  Variety. — Of  all  the  varieties 
of  Oaks  there  is  none  which  are  so  beautiful  in  autumn  as  this, 
and  in  all  collections,  however  small,  it  should  be  afforded  a. 
prominent  position.  The.  leaves  assume  a  brilliant  scarlet) 
colour  and  remain  in  good  condition  for  a.  long  period,  and 
though  not  a.  fast  grower  this  Oak  succeeds  well  in  a  good 
deep  soil,  and  forms  a  shapely,  small  tree. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Medlars.- — This  fruit  is  scarce  with  us,  hut  where  there  is  a 
crop  it  should  be  gathered  and  placed  on  an  airy  shelf  and 
allowed  to  ripen,  examining  them  occasionally,  and  removing 
any  that  are  decaying ;  the  fruits  need  to.  be  fairly  soft  before 
they  are  fit  for  jelly  making. 

Planting.. — In  my  last  communication  a  fortnight  since  I 
dwelt  upon  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
fruit  trees  in  general,  and  will  now  dilate  for  a.  few  moments 
as  to.  the  requirements  of  bush  fruit  and  the  Raspberry.  All 
these  enjoy  a  fairly  rich  root-run,  and  the  quarters  to  be  devoted 
to  such  should  be. deeply  dug,  burying  the  manure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  second  spit,  using  it  fairly  well  decayed  on  light 
soils,  but  more  of  a  strawy  nature  when  dealing  with  cold 
retentive  soils,  though  in  the  latter  case  planting  should  be 
delayed  for  a,  few  weeks,  so  that  the  soil  may  ibe  allowed  to 
settle  down,  which  it  will  soon  do  should  tills  continual  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  go  on  much  longer;  further,  no  planting  must  be 
attempted  with  the  ground  in  such  a.  soddened  state,  even  if 
the  same  can  be  got  in  readiness  for  it. 

Red  Currants.  As  a  rule  these  are  the  first  to  lose  their 
foliage,  so  may  take  precedence  over  other  fruits  as  regards 
transplanting.  An  open  position  should  be^  given  this  fruit, 
the  rows  running  north  and  south,  and  the.  bushes  ought  to 
stand  5  ft.  asunder  each  way;  another  foot  between,  the  rows' 
would  be  all  the  better  if  space  could  be  given.  It.  may  not. 
be  amiss  to  state  that  the  man  holding  the  bush  should  give  it 
a  few  smart  shakes  while  another  man  fills  in,  so  that  the  finer 
part  of  the  soil  may  work  down  among  the  fibrous  roots,  making 
all  firm  with  the  feet ;  and  if  a.  strawy  mulch  can  be  applied 
as  soon  as  a  hard  spell  of  frost  sets  in,  the  bushes,  will  the 
sooner  get  hold  of  the  new  surroundings  and  make  a.  much 
better  show  when  spring  or  early  summer  arrives,  should  a  dry 
season  set  in  for  a  change.  It  is  unwise  to  keep  old  bushes  about 
after  a  dozen  years  or  so,  younger  bushes  carrying-  very  much 
finer  fruit,  and  not  so  much  subject  to  canker.  We  have 
several  varieties  of  White  and,  Red  Currants,  and  the  following 
will  be  found  satisfactory :  White  Grape  and  Transparent  in 
the  former;  Fay’s  Prolific,  New  Dutch,  Prince  Albert,  and 
Ra,by  Castle  among  the  reds.  Black  Currants  thrive  better  in 
a  moist  soil,  though  with  good  cultivation  they  succeed  in  all 
soils  and  situations.  The  cream  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Baldwin’s  Champion,  Boskoop  Giant,  and  Lee’s  Prolific. 
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Raspberries. —  No  fruit  pays  for  good  cultivation  better 
than  this,  so  that  in  making  new  plantations  spare  no  pains  in 
getting  the  ground  in  good  heart  before  attempting  to  plant, 
as  the  stools  should  go  on  for  several  years  if  annually  manur  ed, 
and  liquid  manure  during  dry  summers,  be  applied.  They  are 
best  planted  in  rows  6  ft.  asunder  and  18  in.  or  24  in.  apart 
in  the  row,  and  are  best  kept  in  order  when  trained  to  tight 
horizontal  wires  5  ft.  or  so.  from  the  ground  level.  Two  oak 
posts,  one  at  either  end,  4  in.  square,  with  2-in.  square  ones 
every  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  will  last  for  some  years.  These  should 
carry  two.  wires,  one  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  other  near  the 
top  of  the  posts.  Secure  each  cane  to  the  wire  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  swaying  them  to  and  fro,  and  in  mid-February  cut 
back  the.  canes  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  ground ;  this  will  en¬ 
courage  new  shoots  from  the  base  to  fruit  the  following 
summer.  Mulch  the.  rows  before  much  frost  sets  in,  as  in  the 
case  of  Currants.  For  size  of  fruit.,  flavour  and  good  cropping, 
red  Superlative  has  yet  to  be  beaten,  though  Baumforth’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Hornet,  Norwich  Wonder,  November  Abundance,  and 
Semper  Fidelis  are  good  ;  and  in  yellow  fruits  the  yellow  Super¬ 
lative  or  the  Guinea.-  and  yellow  Antwerp  are  usually  satis¬ 
factory.  The  autumn-bearing  varieties,  Reid  Four  Seasons  and 
Yellow  Four  Seasons.,  with  Belle  de  Fontenay,  should  be  grown, 
as  with  a  favourable  autumn  useful  fruits  are  to  be  had  up 
to.  November  ;  but.  this  season  has  been  far  too  wet  and  sunless 
to  add  sweetness.  Established  stools  of  these  varieties  should 
be  cut  to  the  ground  in  February. 

Logan  Berry,  —  This  is  now  being  recognised  as  a.  useful 
fruit  for  cooking  or  jam  making,  and  is  sure  to  be  largely  grown 
in  the  near  future,  the  new  Madhi  hybrid  proving  a  great 
acquisition.  These  respond  to  the.  same  treatment,  meted  out 
to  the  Raspberry  as  regards  training,  pruning,  etc. 

Gooseberries,  to  be  of  the  best  flavour,  require  an.  open- 
position  where  plenty  of  sun  can  reach  them,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  amongst  the  best  for  dessert :  Greengage,  Glen-ton 
Green,  and  Langley  Green, ;  reds,  Crown  Bob,  Ironmonger, 
Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad,  and  Rifleman  ;  whites,  Snow¬ 
drop,  Whitesmith,  and  Cheshire  Lass ;  and  in  yellows,  Early 
Sulphur,  Golden  Drop,  Golden  Gem,  and  Keepsake.  Lanca¬ 
shire  prize  fruits  include  Telegraph,  Speedwell,  Leveller, 
London,  Langley  Beauty,  Thumper,  and  Dan’s  Mistake.  Grown 
similarly  to  Currants,  they  give  the  best  returns,  though  they 
are  often  planted  between  standard  Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums 
with  a.  fan*  amount  of  success,  while  for  a.  late  supply  plant  as 
cordons  against  a.  north  wall,  and  in  some  seasons  the  flavour 
is  very  good.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Mexican  Oncidiums. — The  various  species  and  natural 
hybrids  which  make  up  the  Mexican  section  of  Oncidiums  have 
been  annually  imported  in,  such  large  quantities  for  several 
years  past  that  they  have  become  plentifully  distributed  in 
gardens.  There  are  no  more  desirable  subjects  for  providing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  bloom  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  These  plants  can  generally  'be  induced  to-  grow  and 
flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner  under  almost,  any  reasonable 
conditions  for  culture,  but  there  are  very  few  cultivators  who 
are  able  to  sustain  this  desirable  state  in  flowering  the  plants 
satisfactorily  and  retaining  their  normal  vigour.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  free-flowering  characteristics  of  the 
plants  play  a  prominent  part  in  weakening  their  constitution. 
Such  massive  flower  scapes  cause  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  durability  of  the  flowers  after  they  become 
expanded  adds  further  to  the  strain,  and  must  account  some¬ 
what  for  the  diminishing  pseudo-bulbs  in  succeeding  years-. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that-  the  use  of  leaf-soil  will  mini¬ 
mise  the  difficulty  in  their  cultivation.  Old  plants  that  have 
dwindled  away  to  very  small  proportions,  are  induced  to-  take 
a  new  lease  of  life  from  its  use,  and  if  the  flower  scapes  are 
pinched  out  for  a  season  or  so  they  make  good  headway.  I 


have  cited  this  because  of  the  possibilities  of  success  in  leaf- 
soil  culture.  The  imported  plants  can  be  purchased  for  such 
a  modest-  outlay  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  procure  new  plants 
than  to  waste  time  over  those  in  diminished  circumstances. 
Good  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  the  best  for  the  purpose,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  about  one-third  fibrous  peat-  and  sufficient  sand  to 
render  the  compost  of  a,  porous-  nature.  Make  the  material 
firm,  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum. 

Preparing  Leaves  for  Leaf-soil. —  The  marked  progress  made 
where  leaf-soil  has  been,  used  cannot,  but  yield  an  annual  in¬ 
creased  number  of  cultivators  who  will  benefit  from  its  usage 
in,  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  Almost  all  prominent  cultivators 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  prefer  the  home-pro¬ 
cured  material  to  that  of  the  foreign  “  Belgian  ”  or  German 
imported  material.  Now  that  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  is  with  us,  a.  few  remarks  on  a,  system  followed  with  us 
and  proved  successful  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  first 
place,  some  care  is  necessary  to  select  the-  leaves  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Oak  and  Beech,  separated  or  mixed,  are  the 
most  suitable  kinds  for  the  purpose.  These  should  be  gathered 
as  free  as  possible  from  vegetable  matter  or  anything  of  a 
woody  nature,  which  will  tend  to  breed  fungus.  These  should 
be  carefully  got,  together  and  locally  stacked  in  a  heap. 

They  soon  commence  to  become  warm.  After  the  excessive 
heat  has  gene,  the  heap1  should  be  again  carefully  turned  over, 
repeating  the  operation  if  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to-  assist,  decomposition  too-  far.  Although  decayed  when  used, 
they  are  better  for  having  a,  little  substance  remaining  for 
potting  purpose®.  Turning  too  many  times,  especially  in  a 
wet  season,  causes  too.  great  decomposition  and  renders  a.  great 
deal  of  the  compost  remaining  unsuitable  for  general  Orchid 
potting.  The.  leave®  should  also  be-  fairly  dry  when,  gathered  ; 
this-  will  assist  them  greatly  in  retaining  desirable  conditions 
until  required  for  use.  We  prefer  to  have-  the  leaves  lying  a 
year  a.t  least  before  use.  Not  only  for  Orchid  potting,  but  for 
all  other  plants  benefited  by  decayed  leaves  in  the  potting 
compost,  we  find  advantages  from  the  careful  selection  of  the 
leaves.  Surely,  when  the  item  of  a,  considerable  peat-  bill  is 
reduced  to  at  least,  one-third,  some  consideration  can  be  afforded 
in  the  selection  and  storage  of  the  more  advantageous  material. 

H.  J. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Saxifraga  macnabiana. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Fleming,  is  quite  correct  re¬ 
garding  the  origin  of  'Saxifraga  macnabiana..  It  was  raised 
by  me  in  1876,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  while 
the  late  James-  Me  Nab  was  Curator  of  the  garden,  in  whose 
honour  this  Saxifraga  was  named.  The  female  parent  was 
■Saxifraga  nepalensis,  which  is  only  a,  form  of  S.  Cotyledon  ;  this 
much  is  certain  ;  but  the  male  or  pollen  parent  is  not,  quite 
certain.  The  plant  was  not  artificially  hybridised,  but,  from 
the  fact  that  S.  lingula, ta,  was  growing  near  to  the  plant  of 
S.  nepalensis,  from  which  the  seeds  were  taken  that  produced 
S.  macnabiana,,  we  concluded  that  S.  lingula, ta  must  have  been 
the  male  parent.  R.  Lindsay. 

P.S. — May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  illustration 
on  page  891  of  the  copy  kindly  sent,  is  not  Anemone  sulphurea, 
but,  Anemone  alpina  sulphurea,,  a  yellow  flowered  variety  of 
A.  alpina,  that  I  have  repeatedly  raised  from  seed  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  alpina,.  The  true  Anemone  sulphurea  is  a  much  dwarfer 
plant,  and  has  deeper  coloured  golden  flowers,  and  seems  to  be' 
very  rare  in  cultivation.  R.  L. 

[A.  sulphurea,  L.  is  referred  to  A.  alpina  L.  by  the  "  Index 
Kewensis,”  but  the  Kew  Hand  List  restores  it,  to  A.  sul¬ 
phurea,  L.,  thus  regarding  it,  as  a  species,  though  no  comments 
are  made  upon  the  reasons  for  so  doing.-  -Ed.] 
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Tiger  Lilies. 

The  above  name  would  be  most  applicable  to  Lilium 
tigrinuin  and  its  varieties,  but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
are  other  Lilies  which  might  well  come  under  this  heading. 

L.  tigrinuin  was  introduced  in  1804,  and  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  tractable  of  hardy  Lilies  in  cultivation.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  native  both  of  China  and  Japan.  The  stems  vary 
from  1L  ft,  to  6  ft.  in  height  in  the  different  forms,  and  in  the 
old  introduction  they  would  bear  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  in 
a  loose  pyramidal  panicle.  These  flowers  are  drooping,  with 
long  revolute  segments,  and  are  of  a  deep  orange-red,  spotted 
with  claret.  This  Lily  may  be  found  in  many  old-fashioned 
gardens,  both  those  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  those  of  the 
cottager.  In  recent  years,  after  the  introduction  of  the  finer 


forms,  the  planting  of  the  old  or  typical  Tiger  Lily  has  been 
very  much  neglected. 

Three  varieties  have  come  in  for  the  greater  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  in  recent  years.  These  are  L.t.  flore  pleno,  L.t.  splendens, 
and  L.t.  Fortunei,  the  first-named  being  notable  for  its  double 
flowers,  being  one  of  the  few  Monocotyledons  in  which  the 
flowers  are  sufficiently  attractive  in  the  double  state  to  make 
them  appreciated  by  gardeners.  The  flowers  are  perfectly 
full,  and  the  colour  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  single  one. 
Tire  plants  are  strong  and  vigorous,  while  the  flowers  last  quite 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  single  ones.  The  most  popular 
variety  is  L.t.  splendens,  which  has  rather  larger  flowers, 
though  this  may  be  largely  a  matter  of  cultivation.  The 
colouring  of  the  flowers  is,  however,  richer  and  the  spots  bolder, 
being  nearly  black  on  the  lower  third  of  the  segments. 

Another  variety  which  has  enjoyed  a.  certain  amount'  of 
popularity  is  L.t.  Fortunei,  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 


its  densely  woolly  or  shaggy  stems,  especially  while  making 
their  growth,  as  a  garden  Lily  it  has  been  excelled,  perhaps, 
by  L.  fortunei  giganteum,  which  has  also  woolly  stems,  but  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  its  great  vigour  and  the  number  of 
flowers  which  the  stems  carry,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  in 
a- panicle  when  the  bulbs  have  become  established,  and  make 
vigorous  growth.  Other  varieties  have  been,  cultivated,  but 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  neglect  in  more  recent  years. 

L.  Leichtlinii  is  also  a.  Japanese  species  which  is  less  known 
to  cultivators  generally  than  L,  tigrinum.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  classed  in  the  Mart  agon  section,  of  Lilies,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  very  closely  allied  to'  the  better-known 
species  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  are  the  slender  green  stems,  which  do  not  bear 
bulbuls  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  in,  the  small  size 
of  tlie  bulbs.  L.  tigrinum  has  stout  dark  purple  woolly  stems, 
and  bears  bulbuls  in.  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

These  differences  can  readily  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
illustrations  of  these  Lilies,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bulbs. 
The  flowers  of  L.  Leichtlinii  appear  larger,  but  that  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  accident  of  photographing  them  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  away.  The  flowers  in.  both  cases  are  very  similar  in 
magnitude,  and  in  certain  varieties  they  also  approach  one 
another  very  closely  in  the  matter  of  colour. 

The  first-described  or  typical  L.  Leichtlinii  has  buff-yellow 
flowers  spotted  with  orange.  Plants  grown  under  the  name 
of  L.  L.  major  are  of  stronger  growth,  and  are  simply  yellow. 
A  much  more  highly  coloured  form  has  been  described  and 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  L.  Maximowiczii.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  regarded  a.si  a.  species,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  oldest -known  form  in  gardens  we  should  place  it  under  the 
na.mei  of  L.  L.  Maximowiczii.  The  flowers  are  of  bright  orange- 
scarlet  or  brilliant  orange,  spotted  with  black,  except  on  the 
upper  third  of  the  segments.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is 
by  far  the  finest  form  of  the  species  for  garden  purposes,  and 
should  do'  much  to  create  a.  greater  interest  in  this  type  of  Lily, 
for  it  is  really  very  handsome.  The  flowers  are'  as  large  as 
those  of  L.  tigrinuin  splendens,  but-  are  not  produced  in.  such 
numbers  from  the  stem,  all  parts  of  the  plant  being  of  more 
slender  growth  than  the  true  Tiger  Lilies.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  how  it  can  be  separated  from  the  same  group  which 
would  include  L.  tigrinum,  for  the  two  are  certainly  most  closely 
allied.  Our  illustrations  were  reproduced  from  photographs 
taken,  in  the  Royal  Gardens',  Kew,  in  August  last. 


Proliferous  Scabious. 

The  abnormal  production  of  green:  foliage  leaves  from  the 
centre  of  an  inflorescence  is  fairly  common,  in  some  Composites, 
but  is  not  often  met  with  otherwise. 

These  Scabious  exhibit  prolification  very  decidedly,  each 
“  flowerhead  ”  having  five  or  six  small  green,  foliage  leaves 
growing  up  out  of  the  centre.  Not  only  one  or  two-  flowers, 
but  every  bud  and  flower  on  several  plants  show  this  abnor¬ 
mality,  whilst  others  of  the  same  strain  and  colour  growing 
side  by  side  are  perfectly  normal.  Prolification  in  this  ease 
has  not  been  due  to  excessive  food  material ;  the  plants  have 
been,  from  start  to  finish,  in  poor,  unmanured  soil.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  if  seedlings  or  plants  struck  from  cut¬ 
ting’s  from  the  proliferous  Scabious  would  display  the  abnormal 
features  of  the  plant,  F.  M.  Y. 


Competition  in  Systems  of  Forestry. — “  American  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  announces  the  fact,  that  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  to  enter  into  competition  at  the  St.  1  ouis  World’s  Fair  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  German  or  American  method  of 
forest  management  is  the  better  and  more  practical.  Tracis 
of  land,  each  about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  partly  covered 
with  trees,  are  set  apart  for  the  contest. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Pinkhill  Nurseries. 

The  Pinkhill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons  are 
conveniently  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  and  easily 
leached  by  tramcar  or  rail.  Since  the  ne-w  branch  railway 
has  been  completed  the  visitor  is  now  able  to  book  from  the 
Waverley  Station,  Edinburgh,  to  Pinkhill,  where  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  gate  of  the  nursery. 

Some  weeks1  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the 
various  sections  of  the  nurseries  on  both  sides  of  the  Great. 
Western  Road,  which  runs  through  the  grounds.  On  entering 
the  old  branch  of  the  nursery  we  noted  a  line  Carnation  named 
Gala  Day.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  of  good  form,  and  not 
liable  to  split  the  calyx,  while  the  stems  are  2  ft.  long,  and 
make  it.  very  suitable  for  cut-flower  work.  This  portion  odj 
the'  nursery  being  largely  devoted  to  a  line  collection  of  Conifers, 
we  paid  them  a  close  inspection. 

Conifers. 

Very  handsome  was  the  blue  weeping  Spruce  (Picea.  pungens 
peindula).  The  species:  of  Cypress  are  very  abundantly  repre¬ 
sented,  but  particularly  the  very  numerous  varieties  of  Cu- 
pressus  lawsooiana.  That  named  C.  1.  hollandia  is  a  grand 
form,  and  very  notable  for  the  vigorous  growth  and  stout  twigs 
which  it  make®.  The  very  reverse  habit  was  exhibited  by 
C.  1.  filifera  a, urea,  with  its  slender  whip-like  growths  and  golden 
foliage.  There  is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  green  form  of  this 
same  type,  and  both  are  desirable  adjuncts  in  place®  where 
Conifers  are  to  be  well  represented.  C.  1.  Wisseli  is  of  erect 
growth,  with  short,  glaucous  branches,  and  very  distinct.  A 
hue  golden  Cypress  is  C.  1.  Westerm-anni,  with  much  more 
colour  and  of  more  rapid  growth  than:  C.  1.  lutea.  C.  1.  patula 
is  notable  for  its  spreading  habit,  of  growth.  Another  vigorous 
plant,  is  C.  1.  intertexta.,  which  makes  very  rapid  growth  of  a 
dark  glaucous  green.  That  named  C.  1.  monumentalis  is 
notable  for  its  pyramidal  habit  and  short  ascending  branches 
of  a.  glaucous  hue.  All  the  young"  growths  of  C.  1.  Silver  Queen 
are  creamy-white,  and  the  plant,  is  of  a  pyramidal  habit,  of 
growth.  Somewhat  darker  in  hue  is.  that  named  C.  1.  albo- 
kessen,  which  is  variegated.  The  leaves  and  twigs  of  C.  1. 
versicolor  are  yellow  in  the  young  state  and  change  to’  white, 
both  these  colours  being  quite  conspicuous  in  the  autumn.  The 
silvery-white  variegation  of  C.  1.  argenteo-variegatai  is  very 
pronounced,  making  the  plant  quite  conspicuous.  C.  1.  fili- 
coldes  recalls  the  variety  C.  1.  filifera  'that  we  have  already 
mentioned,  but  the  slender  whip-like  twigs  are  much  more 
compactly  arranged.  C.  1.  Drummondii  is  of  columnar  habit, 
and  of  a  light  glaucous  green,  and  therefore  paler  than  the 
better-known  C.  1.  erecta,  viridis.  That  named  C.  1.  Shawii  is 
inclined  to  be  of  globular  habit. 

A  very  beautiful  variety  is  that  named  C.  1.  eaerulea.  corn- 
pa, eta,  which  is  perfectly  pyramidal,  and  of  dense  habit.  The 
bluest  of  all  the  blue  Cypresses  of  erect  habit  is  C.  1.  Allumi. 
Very  similar  in.  growth  is  C.  1.  Fraseri,  but  the  plants,  are  more 
inclined  to  be  flat  in-  the  young  stages  of  growth.  C.  1. 
argenteo-picta  is  of  a  light  green,  with  short  white  t.wigs. 
Somewhat  similar  in,  its  way  is  C.  1.  alho-spica,  but  the  general 
appearance  of  the  bush  in  this  instance  is  more  decidedly  of 
a  creamy-white.  C.  1.  gracilis  is  bushy  and  globular,  while  C. 
1.  stricta  is  narrowly  pyramidal. 

So-  varied  arei  the.  forms  of  this,  Cypress  in  cultivation  that 
it,  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  of  their  variations  by 
description:.  In  another  part,  o*f  the  nursery  we  c-ame  upon,  a, 
large  number  of  other  varieties  of  the  above  species.  One  that 
ha, S'  been  fairly  recently  introduced  to  this  country  is  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  Triumph©  de  Boskoop,  which  has;  arery  dark,  glau¬ 
cous  leaves  and  a,  vigorous:  habit,  of  growth.  Many  creamy 
twigs  are  characteristic  of  that  named  C.  1.  argentea,  milforden- 
sis.  Better  known  is  the  old  golden,  variegated  variety  C.  1. 
a  urea  va, negate,  which  produces  golden  portions,  varying  ini 
size  on  different  parts  of  the  plant.  Another  creamy  and 


silvery  variety  is  that  named  C.  1.  daileyense.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  named  C.  1.  Veitchi  glauca  is  notable  for  its  rich 
glaucous  hue.  Another  whipcord  Cypress  is  C.  1.  Bowleri  pen- 
dula,  with  slender  drooping  branches.  A  plant  of  very  vigorous 
growth  is  that  named  C.  1.  Youngi. 

One  of  the  most  popular  species  with  planters  is  Cupressus 
nootkatensis,  better  known  in  gardens  as  Thuyopsis  borealis. 
The  former  is  the  correct  name,  however.  The  golden  form 
here  is  of  pyramidal  habit  and  very  hardy,  with  yellow  foliage. 
The  whole  bush  of  Retinospora,  squamosa  Veitchi  sulphurea,  is 
very  much  tinted  with  a  pale  sulphur  yellow  hue.  R,  pisifera 
a.urea  is  a,  compact  tree  of  beautiful  pyramidal  habit,  and  of  a 
decided  golden  hue.  Another  beautiful  golden  Conifer  is 
Juniperus  japonica,  aurea,  of  compact  habit,  of  growth,  with  a 
long  leader.  The  white  and  glaucous  hue  of  J.  sinensis  varie- 
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gata  is  also  very  pronoun ced,  making  it  a  favourite  with 
planters.  The  young  twigs,  of  J.  virginiana  elegantissima  are 
yellow,  hut  during  their  second  year  they  assume  a,  light  green, 
glaucous  hue. 

Here  also  we.  noted  tire  golden  Dovaston  Yew  in,  very  fine 
condition.  Another  golden  subject,  of  erect  habit  is  Biota 
orientalis '  elegant, issinm,  which  always  retains  a  narrow  and 
compact,  form.  A  very  flue  tree  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  albo- 
apioa,  is  to  be  noted  here  about  10  ft.  in  height.  There  are 
also  many  smaller  specimens,  but  we.  seldom  meet  with  this 
variety  of  such  dimensions  as  that,  given,  at  least  in.  nurseries. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sci.v 
dopitys  verticillata),  9  ft.  high.  This  is  a.  veiy  good  size  for  a 
tree  of  such  slow  growth  as  this,  is  known  to  he.  The  blue 
Atlas  Cedar  also  does  well  here,  and  looks  very  white  amongst 
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a  collection  of  Conifers  on  account  of  the  cleanness  of  the 
foliage  and  it®  freedom  from,  smoke. 

Somewhat  like  the  Irish  Yew  is  Podocarpus  koraiana,  but 
the  leases  are  much  larger.  Junipus  sinensis  aurea  is  plenti¬ 
fully  furnished  with  golden  twigs.  The  deciduous  Cypress  is 
very  beautiful  with  its  Fern-like  twigs.  An.  uncommon  tree 
is  Arthrotaxis  doniana,  with  short,  stout  twigs  and  relatively 
large  leaves.  A  specimen  of  Picea  excelsa  pygmaea  is  only 
2  ft.  high,  although  it  is  known  to  be  twenty  to  thirty  years 
old.  A  beautiful  tree  o>r  bush  of  dense  habit  is  Prumno-pitys 
elegans,  allied  to'  Podocarpus,  but  now  admitted  to  be  generic- 
ally  distinct.  It  makes  a  very  interesting  bush,  and  proves 
quite  hardy  even  further  north  than  this,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  An,  interesting  shrub-  or  tree  is 
Thuya  oceidentalis  Columbia,  a  variety  of  the  American  Arbor 
Vitae.  The  form  of  it  named  T.  o.  lutea  is  quite  golden, 
adding  another  to  the  many  golden  Conifers  now  obtainable 
for  planting  in  every  possible  position  and  part  of  the  garden 
or  grounds. 

A  decidedly  blue  form  of  Hemlock  Spruce-  is  that  named 
Tsuga  p-attoniana  glauoa..  An  equally  handsome  blue  Jumper 
is  that  named  Juniperus  excelsa.  glauca,  of  which  we  noted 
handsome  specimens.  Other  choice  Conifers  with  glaucous 
foliage  were  Abies  concolor  violace-a,  A.  no-bilis  glauca-,  Picea 
pungens  glauca,  and  P.  p.  Kosteri,  all  with  rich  blue  foliage, 
and  P.  p.  argente-a,  with  silvery  foliage.  A  veiy  decidedly 
golden  Yew  was  that  named  Taxus  baccata  erecta,  semperaurea. 
Other  golden  subjects  were  Junip-erus  communis  aurea,  and 
Cupressus  obtusa  aurea.  Plants  of  Juniperus  sabin-a  fastigi-a-ta 
were  perfectly  erect,  although  3  ft.  in  height.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  many  other  very  choice  Conifers  in  the-  nursery. 

Foliage  and  Flowering  Shrubs.0 

The  very  large  size  of  the  leaves  of  Balearic  Box  (Buxus 
balearioa)  gives  cause  for  surprise  that  this  fine  shrub  is  not 
more-  frequently  planted.  Useful  flowering  subjects  are  Spiraea 
Anthony  Waterer,  Pernettyas  in  variety,  Garrya  elliptica,  and 
Phillvrea,  vilmoriniana.  A  very  fine  Ho-lly  is-  that  named 
Golden  King,  with  bro-ad  golden  margins  to  the  leaves.  The 
young  leaves  of  S-alix  Nicho-lsoni  purpurascens  are  purple,  and 
the  veins  of  the  older  ones  retain  that  colour.  Very  fine-  and 
conspicuous  foliage  plants  were  Co-mus  alba  Spaethii,  C.  liras 
elegantissima,  C.  sibirica  argen-teo-marginata,  the  golden 
American  Elm,  and  Ulmris  van  Houttei  aurea,  and  various 
beautiful  forms  of  the  small-leaved  Elms. 


Other  Nurseries. 

The  film  have  several  nurseries  in  various  parts  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  hut  all  clo-se  at  hand,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
visited  and  the  work  carried  on,  with  convenience.  In  that 
known  as  the  Glebe,  Co-rstorphine,  Boses  -and  fruit  trees  are 
grown,  including  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apple®.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Hollies-  are  largely  grown,  -as  well  as  Scotch  Firs 
and  other  forest  trees. 

The  Be-eehwo-od  Nursery  is  largely  devoted  to-  Larch,  Scotch 
Fir,  Privet,  Ivies,  Beech,  arid  a  general  stock  of  that  class  for 
forest  planting.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  also-  largely 
grown. 

In  tire-  Meadow  Park  Nursery  Hollies  and  Yews  are  grown  in 
great,  quantity.  Deciduous  trees,  such  as  Limes,  Planes,  the 
Corstorphine  Plane,  Leo-poldi.  Warleyi,  and  other  Maples  are  a 
strong  feature  of  this  branch  of  the  nurseries.  Purple  Beeches, 
flowering  Thorns  in,  great  variety,  Ashe®,  single  and  do-uble 
Lilacs,  Azalea  mo-lis,  named  Rhododendrons,  and  dwarf  specie® 
and  varieties,  such  as  R.  Wilsoni,  R.  praecox,  and  R.  ferni- 
gineum  are  some  of  the  many  things  to  be  seen  here.  Ap-ple-s, 
Pears,  and  Plums  are  also  extensively  planted  here.  Early 
flowering  Chrysanthemum®  in  the  open.  Chrysanthemums  in 
pot®,  herbaceous  plants  in  quantity,  and  200  to-  300  varieties 
of  Cactus-  and  other  Dahlias  are  abQ1  well  grown  in  this-  branch 
of  the  business. 


The  Glass  Ranges. 

The  plant  houses-  are  situated  at  Pinkhill,  the  older  ranges 
being  on  the  hillside  above-  the  Great  Western  Road,  to-  Glasgow 
and  the  newer  ranges  on  the  low  ground  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  thoroughfare.  Above  the  road  we  noted  some  fine  col¬ 
lections  of  Te-a  Roses  in.  pots,  a  large  houseful  of  variegated 
Ivies,  Palms  of  all  sizes,  Amaryllis,  and  Coelogyne  cris-tata  and 
its  varieties,  the  latter  representing  the  Orchids  grown,  here. 
A  fine  Conifer  named  Ret-ino-spora,  tetragon-a  aurea  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  growing  upon,  a  rockery,  took  our  fancy. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the-  road  is  a  fine  range  of  relatively 
new  houses.  In  one  of  them  was  a  collection  of  100  varieties 
of  Crotons,  as  well  as  seedlings  raised  here.  Some  of  the 
plants-  were  grown  in  the  form  of  standards,  a  very  unusual 
form  for  this  class  of  plants,  yet  very  suitable  for  grouping 
and  for  exhibition  purposes.  A  fine  variety  was  that  named 
Lady  Tennant,  with  narrow,  spiral  leaves  of  a.  clear  yellow, 


Proliferous  form  of  Scabiosa  atropurpurea.  (See  p  ,ge  937.) 

with  green  edges.  Another  fine  narrow-le-aved  variety  of 
similar  pattern  to  the  abo-ve  was  Lady  Watson.  Some  of  the 
seedlings  were  veiy  interesting,  including  some  having  the 
lower  half  o-f  the  leave®  yellow  and  the  rest  green.  One  was 
very  similar  to-  the  distinct  Van  Oerstedi,  bu-t  the  le-aves  were 
very  much  longer.  W.  S.  Steel,  Diana,  and  Euterpe  were 
other  varieties  o-f  slender  ha, hit  and  great,  merit.  One  house 
was:  chiefly  devoted  to-  Dracaenas.  Long,  narrow-leaved,  and 
graceful  varieties  were-  Tire  Queen,  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs-.  Laird, 
and  Princess-  May,  most  of  them  having  red  edges  to  the  dark, 
bronzv-purple-  leaves.  In  fine  condition  also-  was  Ficus  radicans 
variegata. 

Several  Orchids  were  making  goo-d  growth  in  one  of  these 
low,  span-roofe-d  houses,.  Amongst  others  we  noted  Dendro- 
bium  wardianum,  D.  dalhousianum,  D.  Phalaenopsiis,  D.  for- 
mos-um  giganteum,  and  several  others.  Great  spikes  of  bloom 
were-  -carried  by  Cattleya  Loddigesi  and  C.  gaskelliana.,  while 
Cypripedium  elliotianum  also  carried  very  fine  blo-oms  of  large 
size.  In  this  house  also  was  a  climber,  Antigonon  leptopus,  and 
such  fine  foliage  plant®  as  Alocasia  Sa.nderi,  A.  argyrea,  Evo-dia 
elegans,  with  scollo-ped  leaves,  and  the  slender-ha-bited  Palm, 
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Phoenix  Roebelini.  Two'  very  good  Dracaenas  were  D.  Yio 
toria  and  D.  His  Majesty,  the  latter  having  broad  bronzy- 
purple  leaves,  the  upper  one®  being  rosy-purple,  flushed  with 
violet.  Some  very  fine  Hibiscus'  Rosa  sinensis  in  variety, 
Nerium  splendens  marginatum,  Allamanda,  Williaansii,  and] 
Crowea,  exifera,  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  represented  flowering 
subjects  which  are  well  grown  in.  this  warn  house. 

The  large  Palm  house  contained  a.  splendid  specimen  o-f 
Phoenix  rupicola,  about  the  largest  we  have  seen.  Tire  leaves 
were  22  ft.  in  length,  and  were  clothed  with  their  leaflets  in  a 
double  row  on  each  side.  Here  also,  was  a.  grand  specimen  of 
1  \ liaph is T1  abel  1  i f orm i s ,  standing  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  high,  and  over 
7  ft.  through.  These  Palms  make  useful  subjects  for  decorative 
work.  The  house  also  contained  a,  great  variety  of  the  best 
Palms  in  smaller  sizes. 

One  house  was  devoted  to'  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine'  in 
splendid  condition.  The  early  batch  of  plants  had  been  sold  ; 
those  propagated  in.  June  formed. nice  plants  6  in.  to  12  in.  in 
diameter ;  those  propagated  in  August.  were  4  in.  to  5  in. 
across.  These  are  raised  chiefly  from  one  eye  and  a  leaf. 

The  next,  place  we  entered  was  devoted  to  Adiantums  and 
useful  varieties  of  Pteris,  such  as  P.  serrulata  cristatai  and  P. 
Wimsettii.  The  blue  Coleus  (C.  thyrsoideus),  and  Dirnor- 
photheca  Eckloni  were  also  interesting  subjects  in  this  house. 

One  house  was  chiefly  devoted  to  useful  decorative  Palms, 
such  as  Kentia  fosteriana,  and  Iv.  belmorea.na,  the  latter  a 
large  specimen  reaching  to'  the  top  of  the  house.  A  very 
unique  specimen  was  K.  fosteriana  variegata,  the  leaves  and 
petioles  of  which  were  striped  with  the  same  colour  as  Dracaena 
Lindeni. 

The  conservatory  was  gay  with  such.  Lilies  as  Lilium  specio- 
sum,  L.  s.  album,  L.  s.  Melpomene,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  a, 
ruhro-vittatum,  all  of  which  were  well  grown,  and  gave  the 
place  a  bright  and  attractive  appearance.  Single  and  double 
Begonias,  as  grown  for  bedding  purposes,  were  also  located  in 
this  cool  house.  A  number  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  were  also  ripening  up  good  growth. 

In  the  greenhouse  we  noted  Acacias  in  great  variety.  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Ivy-leia-ved  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  single  and  double 
form,  also  single  and  double  Fuchsia®  in  great  variety,  and 
Azalea,  mollis  flowering  on  plants  that  had  been  retarded.  A 
veiy  distinct  Statice  was  that  named  S.  Dipkinsoni,  having 
long  stems,  spathulate  leaves,  and  entirely  red  flowers.  A 
very  singular  and  unusual  plant  was  Mueldeubeckia.  platyclyda, 
with  flattened  green  branches,  resembling  the  well-known 
Acacia  platyptera.,  except  in  the  shade  of  colour. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

By  William  Falconer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  late  William  Thompson. 

And  William  Thompson  is  dead !  My  dear  old  friend  and 
correspondent,  and  still  we  never  met  each  other.  But  I  have 
his  catalogues  and  supplements  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  they 
have  a  place  beside  the  “  Kew  Bulletins  ”  on  my  library  shelf, 
and  are  a  text  book  in  themselves.  What  a  painstaking,  con¬ 
scientious  and  honourable  man,  he  wa,s !  I  caused  him  a  great 
deal  of  worry  at  one  time.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  University  Botanical  Gardens, 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer  collected  large  specimens  of  Agave  Vic¬ 
toria, e  Reginae  in  Northern  Mexico,,  and  sent  one  of  them  to 
us  at,  Harvard,  one  to  the  St.  Louis  Botanical  Garden,  and  one 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  Our  plaipt 
grew  and  bloomed  right  away  and  ripened  a,  big  lot  of  seed. 
As  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  so  good  to  us,  we  sent  him  the 
seeds,  and  he  advertised  and  sold  them.  The  seeds  germinated 
wherever  sent,  but  the  young  plants  all  showed  the  leaves  wit, 11 
marginal  rows  of  saw-teeth,  and  the  parent  had  no  such  teeth  ! 
Of  course,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  there  was  a,  mistake',  and 
bis  customers  who'  had  raised  the  seedlings  wrote  to  him  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  “  error.”  Mr.  Thompson  wais  very  much 
worried,  and  I  believe  stopped  selling  any  more  of  the  seeds. 


I  even  had  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray  write  to  him  to  tiy  to  convince  j 
him  of  the  truth  of  the  matter.  But  he  could  not  shut  his  1 
eyes  to  the  rows  of  saw-teeth  on  the  leaves  and  none  on  the 
true  Victoriae  Reginae.  In  a  couple  of  years,  though,  the  saw- 
teeth  edges  dropped  off  in  a  white  shaving,  leaving  the  little 
plants  identical  with  their  beautiful  parent,  and  we  all  were 
happy. 

The  “  Master.” 

“  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  (gardeners)  have  to  rear 
a  given  amount  of  produce  annually  for  their  master’s  house¬ 
hold.”  (See  page  631).  That  word  “  master  ”  in  that  sense  is 
intensely  repugnant  to  me.  I  care  not  whether  he  is  the 
lord  of  the  manor  or  the  head  gardener,  it  rasps  the  soul. 
Why  not  say  employer1?  We  do'  not  use  that  word  “master” 
in  this  sense  in  America,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

The  Mosquito  Plant  (p.  631). 

In  our  coast  salt,  marshes  and  inland  shady,  swampy  places 
where  mosquitoes  abound  in,  myriad  millions,  I  fear  the 
Ocimum  viride  will  not  grow  ;  at  any  rate,  in  quantity,  to 
affect  these  pernicious  pests.  The  “  Mosquito  Plant  ”  that  I 
know  and  have  grown,  for  many  years,  is  Vincetoxieum  acumin¬ 
atum,  a  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous,  perennial.  Now  it  does 
catch  mosquitoes ;  it  catches  them  by  the  proboscis  and  holds 
them  fast  till  death,  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  kick.  But 
if  the  whole  world  were  carpeted  with  this,  Vincetoxieum  there 
would  be  no  visible  diminution  of  the  perky  blood-suckers  of 
New  Jersey  or  the  shore-lands  of  Long  Island. 

Killing  Weeds  in  Lawns  (p.  636). 

Now,  you  head  gardeners  and  practical  men,  tell  me :  How 
would  it  be  on  your  lawns,  big  or  little,  to'  snread  a,  lot  of 
men  in,  a  line,  each  with  an  oilcan,  dropping  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
or  crude  carbolic  acid  into  eveiy  crown  of  Dandelion,  Dock  or 
Plantain  in  the  grass, ?  After  you  had  killed  these  weeds  in 
this:  way  you  would  have  to-  pick  them  out  of  the  grass,  anyway  : 
else  your  lawn  would  look  as  if  it,  had  the  sod-measles.  Now, 
wouldn’t,  you  rather  spread  your  hands  over  the  lawn  some 
morning  after  a  rain,  and  pluck  these  weeds  right  out  by  the 
roots,  wheel  them  away,  and  then  roll  the  lawn?  This  is  what 
I  d'o  and  have  done,  and  I  have'  laid  down  many,  many  acres 
of  lawns,  and  we  have  mighty  pretty  grass,  and  clean,  too, 
from  perennial  weeds. 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner  Committee  (p.  638) 

When  I  look  upon  that  group  of  gardeners,  I  cannot  help 
being  impressed  with  the  great  difference  between  the  gar¬ 
deners  of  Britain,  and  of  America.  Here  our  gardeners,  as  a 
rule,  are  hired  gardeners  only  just  long  enough  to'  get  a,  few 
dollars  together  to  enable  them  to  start  into  independent 
business  for  themselves,  and  they  then  become  trade  florists, 
nurserymen,  landscape  gardeners,  contractors,  fruit  farmers,  or 
the  like.  Not  many  of  us  remain  into  the  sn,owv  age  working 
for  wages  for  other  people.  But,  I  am  one  of  them.  That 
committee  shows  a,  splendid  set  of  men — earnest,,  solid,  trust¬ 
worthy  appearing  gardeners.  You  can,  well  be  proud  of  them. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

We  do  not  grow  these.  Why?  Because  we  cannot.  Oh, 
every  now  and  again,  a,  few  weak  spurts  are  trained  in  their 
direction,  but  to  no  permanent  use.  But  do  not  for  a  moment, 
think  because  we  are  off  on  M  atm  a, i  sons  we  cannot  grow  Car¬ 
nations  ;  a,  peep1  into  our  great  growers’  greenhouse®  in  winte" 
would  he  a  sight  the  veiy  best,  of  you  Britons  would  declare 
superb. 

Lilium  Brownii  (p.  665). 

I  find  this  one  cf  the  most  permanent  of  the  Japaner' 
species ;  it  lives  better  and  longer  out  of  doors,  with  us  tha-' 
any  other  of  the  longiflomm  race ;  furthermore,  it  is  the  least 
affected  by  the  Lily  disease.  Speaking  of  the  Lily  disease, 
however,  reminds  me  that  Lilium  Hansooi  is  the  most  immune 
species  of  any  class'  or  country,  so,  far  as  mv  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  extends,  and  I  have  grown  many  of  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
, |uately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
7  win  thereby  not  only  oblige  thiB  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows,  does  well,  acts  nobly." — Young’s  Night  Thoughts. 


Veekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles.  1 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
11  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  ) 
:e  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent  < 
readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  ( 
igment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  S 
at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  ) 
it  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  > 
:ceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value,  ( 
ther  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
nsidered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  S 
ly  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on  > 
ws;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar-  ) 
ners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ;  ( 
ecessful  methods  of  propagating  plants  ( 
sually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions  > 

I  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE  ) 

'  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be  ? 
dressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Cohpeti-  <, 
on,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night  ) 
|  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week.  ) 

he  following  Coloured 
MatCS  have  appeared : —  ! 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS.  > 
March28.— TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON.” 
April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS.  < 
'April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
d  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS.  ) 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  ) 
JTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS.  > 

June  6.— CALADIUMS.  > 

iJune  20— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL  \ 
LRULENTA.  ; 

i  July  4.—  APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  \ 
DEZLII. 

July  11.  _  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER  ( 
.ANT.  < 

August  l.-BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA.  < 

'September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS  < 

October  3. —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  < 
KTHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  < 
blishers,  price  2£d.  post  free.  < 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present,  < 
Half-tone  Plate  of  AQUATICS  AT  < 
UNNERSBURY  HOUSE. 

NEXT  WEEIC  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone  < 

ate  of  POLYGONUM  COMPACTUM.  < 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Genesis  of  New  Plant  Forms. 


From  the  early  times  of  cultivation  we 
presume  that  cultivator's  have  always  been 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  new  and 
better  form  than  that,  already  existing.  It 
would  always  be  the  desire  of  the  cultivator 
to  get  the  best  return  from  his  labours,  or 
the  greatest  amount  of  produce  from  any 
given  piece  of  land.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to  cultivate  a 
new  form  with  larger,  more  juicy  and  appei- 
tising  fruits1.  Taking  the  case  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  we  might  say  that  their  improvement 
lias  been  going  on  for  centuries,  the  relative 
slowness  of  the  operation  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cultivators  had  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  their  origin,  or  how  they  might  help1 
artificially  in  the  production  of  fruits  with 
desirable  qualities. 

Turning  to  China,  and  Japan,  we,  have 
evidence  of  much  more  ancient  cultivation, 
and  the  existence  of  garden  forms  that  were 
great  improvements  upon  the  wild  originals,. 
We  presume  that  the  Orientals  were  like  the 
Europeans  in  adopting  new  forms  which 
turned  up  by  accident  as  it  were.  Their 
progress  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
slow,  just  as  in  the  case,  of  European,  culti¬ 
vators.  These  improvements  took  place  in 
Chrysanthemums,  China  Asters,  Camellias, 
Paoonies,  Roses,  and  ether  subjects,  which 
Kerner  considered  were  the  results  of  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  majority  of  oases.  That  author* 
says  that  “  we  may  assume  with  certainty 
that  the  practice  of  dusting  flowers  of  onei 
species  with  the,  pollen  of  another  first,  came 
into  use  in  those  countries.’  He  also  says 
that  we  have  evidence  in  Europe,  that  this 
form  of  raising  new  plant,  forms  was  known, 
to  the  Rose-growers  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

If  that  was  the  case,  we  may  be  surprised 
that  the  progress  took  so  many  centuries  to 
develop1  to,  the  extent,  to,  which  it  is  cai  i  ied 
on  at  the  present  day.  We  should  also*  have 
expected  that  the  gardeners  of  the  olden, 


*  "  The  Natural  History 
Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd., 
Vol.  ji-,  page  555- 


of  Plants."  Kernel-  and  Oliver. 
London,  Glasgow  and  Dublin. 


times,  from  the  days,  of  the  Romans  at  least 
down  to  our  time,  should  have  practised  more 
scientific  methods  than  the  evidence  would 
seem  to  indicate.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  many  of  them  earned  on  these 
practices  solely  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
kept  their  procedure  a,  secret.  That  being 
the  case,  the  secret  would  in  many  instances 
have  become  lost  through  the  death  of  the 
cultivator  or  gardener  who'  did  not  bequeath 
the  secret  to  those  working  under  him. 

The  crossing  of  flowers  and  the  raising  of 
new  forms  was  carried  on  more  extensively 
when  the  fashion  arose  for  the  production  of 
new  Tulips  and  Auriculas,  which  in  some1  in¬ 
stances  created  a,  greater  amount  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  gambling  amongst  their  advocates 
than  any  other  flower  or  vegetable  production 
has  since  then,  Carnations,  Orchids,  and 
Potato®  notwithstanding.  The  same  writer 
considers  that  10.000  new  forms  of  plants 
have  been  raised  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  These  were  attributed  to  hybrids 
alone.  Even  with  the  vast  numbers  of  plants 
now  available  in  gardens,  the  above  number 
might  well  be  considered  excessive  if  we 
imagine  that,  all  such  hybrids  are  still  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them 
were  favourites  only  for  a  short,  time  and 
were  then  neglected  or  left  to  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  after  which  they  soon  disappeared, 
being  unable  to,  hold  their  own  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  -plants, 
which,  in  most  cases,  seed  more  freely  and 
are  able  to  take  care  of  tliemseW^.  T.ar^e 
numbers;  of  them  have  been  produced  as  the 
result  .  of  experiments  on  the  part,  cf 
botanist®  and  other  scientific  men,  and  we 
presume  these  also  would,  after  a  time,  be 
allowed  to  lapse  or  left,  to-  their  own  resources, 
if  not  actually  thrown  away. 

At  the  present  time  Roses  are  receiving  an 
immense  amount  of  attention,  practically  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  where  the 
temperature  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
Roses.  Kerner  assumes  that  for  many  years 
they  have  been  produced  at.  the  rate  of  sixty 
a  year,  but  in  1889  this  number  rose  to  115. 
He  cites  the  case  of  a  Rose-grower  near 
Vienna  who  grew  nearly  1,200  different,  kinds 
of  Rosies  in  his  garden,  and  yet  he  in  no  way 
possessed  all  the  forms  which  had  been 
raised.  That  grower  estimated  the  number 
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of  Tea  and  Indian  Roses  at  nearly  1,400,  and  that  the  trade 
has  produced  6,400  Roses  up  to  the  present. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  if  that  were  possible, 
how  many  hybrids  or  improved  forms  of  Roses  are  in  actual 
cultivation  in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  There  can,  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  thousands  of  Roses  which  have  been 
raised  at  one  time  or  other  have  disappeared  from  cultivation. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  hundreds  of  Chrysanthemums 
that  have  made  their  appearance  and  been  hailed  with  greater 
or  less  delight  by  gardeners'  at  exhibitions  during  the  past 
twenty  years1.  A  few  of  the  greatest  favourites  continue  to 
linger  on  in  the  gardens  of  their  admirers.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  these  old  sorts  will  be  resuscitated  after  many  years, 
either  under  their  old  names,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  under 
new  ones,  when  the  present-day  cultivators  have  forgotten 
them. 

The  practice  of  propagating  the  above  subjects  by  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  cuttings  has  enabled  the  various  forms  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  hundreds 
of  these  plants  disappear  soon,  after  the  cultivators  cease  to 
propagate  them.  Another  way  by  which  hundreds  have  be¬ 
come  lost  occurs  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  are  raised 
from  seeds.  Some  of  the  hybrids  soon  revert  to  their  parents, 
and  in  other  cases  hybridity  would  gradually  be  eliminated 
during  a  few  generations  of  the'  plants  that  have  been  raised  by 
hybridisation. 

Some  very  extraordinary  cases  of  reputed  plant  raising  are 
here  exploded  by  the  author,  a,s  well  as  many  foolish  notions 
and  ideas  that  have  been  entertained  by  different'  raisers  for 
many  years  past.  No  doubt,  many  of  these  statements  have 
been  made  in  mistake,  while  others  have  been  unfounded.  One 
very  common  opinion  is  that  the  pollen,  obtained  from  another 
plant  is  supposed  to  determine'  the  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the 
seedlings  that  are  raised,  either  as  a,  result,  of  cross-breeding 
or  hybridising,  and  that  the  foliage  and  habit  are  supplied  by 
the  parent.  This  may  partly  result  from  the  repetition  of 
that  opinion  by  different  writers,  cr  the  conclusion  may  first 
have  been  made  as  a,  result  of  imperfect  observation.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  crosses  certain  results  might,  happen  which  might 
not  be  corroborated  by  results,  obtained  in  other  cases. 

When  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  critically  examined 
it.  will  be  seen  that  both  the  seed  and  the  pollen,  parent  may 
affect  the  progeny  in  equal  or  in  different  degrees.  Some 
may  show  a  large  amount  of  evidence  of  the  seed  parent,  while 
others  may  resemble  the  pollen  parent  both  in  foliage  and 
habit.  All  these  divergent  forms  may  'actually  come  from  a 
batch  of  seedlings  raised  from  one  seed  pod.  Among  these,  in 
the  case  of  fruits,  one  might  arise  having  qualities  that  would 
make  it.  a  desirable  acquisition,  while  the  rest  may  be  entirely 
worthless.  From  these  facts  we  should  conclude  that  the 
raiser,  however  scientifically  and  exactly  he  may  work,  cannot 
depend  upon  getting  exactly  what  he  wants. 

In  the  case  of  first  crosses  it  mostly  always  happens,  however, 
that  a  number  of  the  seedlings  are  exactly  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  parents,  and  the  raiser,  judging  from  that  case 
alone,  might  say  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  results  for 
which  he  was  working.  The  aim  of  many  in  the  use  of  two 
parents  is  to  combine  the  good  characters  of  both,  but,  although 
this  may  happen  occasionally,  the  case  is  rare  compared  with 
those  instances  in  which  the  seedlings  would  seem  to  combine 
the>  bad  or  undesirable  properties  of  either  or  both  the  parents. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  are  here  described  that  have 
little  but  scientific  interest  for  the  gardener,  but,  nevertheless, 
a  study  of  the  facts  here  disclosed  shows  what  can  be  expected 
when  working  upon,  scientific  lines.  It  is  evident  that  those 
who  wish  to  be  veiy  successful  in  the  raising  of  useful  garden 
plants  must  work  "cm  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  grow  the 
seedlings  extensively,  to  give  the  greater  chance  of  obtaining 
the  desired  improvement  amongst  so  many  variations.  Of 
course,  when  the  seedlings  are  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  parents,  it  may  be  said  that  the  raiser  has  obtained  what 
he  has  been  working  for.  When,  the  seeds  obtained  are  scanty 
the  chances  of  a  good  cross  are  greatly  limited,  and  after 


having  obtained  them  it  is  necessary  to.  make  provision  for 
growing  all  of  them  to  the  flowering  or  fruiting  stage. 

The  subject  of  graft  hybrids  has  also  been  tackled  by  Keraer, 
but  after  reviewing  all  of  the  cases  available  be  is  left  in 
the  Siam  pi  uncertain  position  as  to  whether  graft  hybrids  do 
actually  occur,  or  have  ever  actually  occurred.  The  difficulty 
lies,  in  the  fact  that  no.  one  has  ever  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  unions  have  been  formed  by  the  method  suggested.  The 
best  authenticated  case  is  that  of  Laburnum  Adami,  which  was 
produced  by  a,  grower  named  Adam  at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  in 
1826,  who  inserted  a.  bud  of  Cytisus  purpureus  on  a  stock  of 
Laburnum  vulgare.  Several  experimenters,  at  various  times 
since  then  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  corroborate  or  refute 
the  idea,  that  the  peculiar  Laburnum  originated  in  this  way. 
No  one  has  succeeded  in  repeating  the  production  of  Laburnum 
Adami  in  this  way,  so  that  tlie  theory  remains  to  be  proved. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  supposed  graft  hybrid 
produces  buff-purple  flowers  as  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  the  .purple  and  yellow  of  the  original  parents.  This  plant 
produces  no  seeds.  Frequently,  however,  a  bud  upon  it  reverts 
to  Laburnum  vulgare  pure  and  simple,  with  yellow  flowers. 
This  produces  seeds  abundantly,  and  is  so  strong  in  constitution 
that  if  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  it  will  soon  form  the 
bulk  of  the  tree,  and  the  buff-purple  flowers  of  Adami  will  soon 
disappear.  Other  buds  may  revert  to  Cytisus  purpureus,  and 
these  also  produce  seeds.  In  various  other  forms  of  reversion 
upon  Cytisus  Adami,  other  minor  and  less  distinct  forms  of 
combination  or  dissociation  occur,  which  make  the  plant, 
altogether  an  interesting  case  which  has  not  yet.  been  equalled 
in  the  plant  world,  so  far  a.s  we  know. 


Aquatics  at  Gunnersbury  House. 

( 'See  Supplement.) 

Aquatics  are  extensively  cultivated  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  London,  W.,  one  of  the  seats  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.  It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  review 
the  whole  of  them,  but.  only  some  of  the  more  interesting  ones, 
particularly  those  which  are  in  bloom  at  the  present  time. 
Some  years  ago  a.  small  tank  was  constructed  outside,  but 
heated  with  a  hot-water  pipe  running  through  it  from  one 
of  the  neighbouring  glasshouses.  This  was  intended  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  the  tropical  Water  Lilies,  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  succeed  better  under  this  form  of  treatment 
than  in  hothouses.  The'  tank  is  covered  over  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  kept  in  that,  condition  until  the  weather  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  in  early  summer  for  the  exposure  of  the  plants. 

At  the  present  time  two  fine  varieties  grown  in  the  tank 
are  still  in  bloom.  These  are  Nymphaea  stellata  Berlin 
variety  and  N.  puloherrima,  another  form  of  the  blue  African 
Water  Lily.  The  flowers  of  this  latter  form  are  larger,  and 
the  sepals  mottled  with  dark  brown  spots  on  the  back.  The 
leaf  stalks  are  also,  shorter.  It  stands  outside  better  than 
N.  stellata.,  and  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  blue  Water  Lilies, 
because  it  does  not  get  cut  about  by  the  wind. 

The  same  two  varieties  are  also  grown  in  a  more  recently 
constructed  tank  covered  with  a  frame.  The  Berlin  variety 
commences  to  flower  in  April.  William  Stone  is  an  American 
variety  with  dark  blue  flowers.  Nymphaea  gigantea  Hudsoni, 
of  which  we  gave  a  supplement  some  time  ago,  is  still  in  bloom, 
though  the  flowers  are  now  only  about  64  inches  across.  In 
the  height  of  its  season  the  blooms  measured  104  inches 
across,  making  a  veiy  distinct  and  very  handsome  Lily  indeed. 
It  is  the  only  Nymphaea  which  produces  seeds  here.  Large 
numbers  of  seeds  have  been  saved,  and  seedlings  are  already 
furnished  with  a  few  leaves.  These  seedlings  will  commence 
to  bloom  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing. 

Like  William  Stone,  Nymphaea  Husteri  is  also  an  American 
variety,  and  belongs  to  the  .tropical  section.  It  has  deep  rose 
flowers  and  rounded  or  blunt  petals  faintly  tinged  with  violet 
on  the  apices.  In  dull  weather  the  flowers  remain  open  all 
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day,  so  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  late  in  the 
afternoon,  hut  in  bright  weather  the  flowers  close  by  day,  the 
variety  being  described  as  a  night  flowering  species.  It  is;  very 
handsome  by  artificial  light,  however,  and  is  useful  for  table 
decoration.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  circular,  and  wavy  at 
the  edge.  It  has  been  in  bloom  for  three  months. 

More  recently  another  open-air  tank  has  been  constructed 
and  planted  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  supplement  'this  week.  The  tank  is  heated 
from  a  neighbouring  vinery.  The  most  important  plant  on 
this  occasion  is  Eicliomia  speciosa,  which  produced  between 
six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  flower  spikes  last  September. 
The  spikes  are  rather  short,  but  a  good  many  of  them  may  be 
seen  by  reference'  to  the  illustration.  The  plants  are  entirely 
floating  in  the  tank,  and  their  flowering  so  freely  is  rather 
remarkable  during  such  a  cold  and  sunless  season.  In  the 
tropical  tanks  at  Eew  they  grow  taller,  but  rarely  flower.  The 
profusion  of  pale  blue  flowers  on  this  occasion  is  quite  a  record. 

The  Canna  seen  at  the  back  of  the  picture  was  Egandale,  a 
variety  with  rich  bronzy-purple  foliage.  On  the  left  are  some 
fine  bushy  specimens  of  Dimorphanthus,  with  Marvel  of  Peru 
flowering  beside  them.  In  this  tank  also  are  specimens  of 
Nymphaea  stellata  Berlin  variety  and  Nelumbium  species-uni 
and  N.  kennesinum,  but  the  most  important  plant  was 
decidedly  the  Echornia  speciosa.  E.  azurea  is  also  grown  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  but  our  picture  was  accidentally  so- 
named,  though  we  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  it  to 
E.  speciosa.  Mr.  Hudson  grows  all  these  things  very  success¬ 
fully. 


Lac  and  Lac-yielding  Plants. 

hr  John  It.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  ex-Ke-eper,  Museum,  Boyal 

Gardens,  Keiw. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  gardener  is  to 
get  rid  with  all  possible  speed  of  every  kind  of  infesting 
insect  that  may  attack  his  plants  may  be  a  sufficient  reason,  for 
bringing  before-  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  a  subject 
which  bears  entirely  against  such  a  destructive  policy,  and,  as 
a  consequence,'  ends  in  the  preservation  of  the  insects  and  the 
destruction  of  the  plants.  At  first  this  may  seem  to-  be  opposed 
to-  good  cultivation,  but  where  plants  are  cultivated  for  profit 
alone  and  not  for  the  personal  delight  of  the  grower,  it  is 
natural  that  the  side  which  realises  the  largest  amount  should 
receive  the  first  consideration. 

That  insects  which  attack  plants  are  often  of  great  economic 
importance  and  commercial  value  is  shown  in  that  well-known, 
article,  cochineal,  where  the  species  of  Opuntia  upon  which 
the  insects  feed  are,  to  the  cultivator,  only  of  consideration  as 
the  means  of  supplying  food  to  the  insects  which  are  them¬ 
selves  the  resultant  crop  for  which  the  plants  are  grown. 

In  the  matter-  of  lac-yielding  plants,  the  case  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  cochineal,  inasmuch  as  the  plants  that 
are  attacked  by  the  insects  belong  to  various  natural  orders 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  And,  moreover,  they  are 
not  systematically  cultivated,  so  that  the  lac  is  gathered  from 
trees  growing  over  very  wide  areas.  It  may  be  interesting  to- 
note  that  the  insects  producing  both  cochineal  and  lac  are 
closely  allied  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  former  known  as 
Coccus  cacti,  and  the  latter  as  Coccus  lacca.  In  the:  first,  case, 
when  the  wingless;  females  are-  placed  upon  the  plants  of 
Opuntia,  they  gorge  themselves  with  the  juice  and  become* 
fixed,  when  they  lose  ail  power  of  locomotion,  the  legs  prac¬ 
tically  disappearing  with  the  increased  growth  of  the  body. 
Something  similar  occurs  with  the  lac  insect ;  thus,  when  the 
larvae  escape  from  the  eggs  they  go  in  search  of  the  fresh  sappy 
twigsi  of  one  of  the  resinous  plants  which  they  are  known  to 
infest.  Upon  these  they  become  attached  and  form  a,  kind  of 
cocoon  by  excreting  a  resinous,  substance.  The  plants  chosen 
y  the  lac  insect  are  those  of  a  naturally  resinous  character,  and 
though  there  are  many  which  they  so  favour,  they  are,  never¬ 
theless,  limited  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  flora  of 
the  countries  in  which  Coccus'  lacca  works,  its  operations  being 


described  as  follows :  The  bark  of  the  twig  is  penetrated  by  the 
proboscisi  of  the  creature  “  until  it  reaches  the  sap-wo-od  ; 
fropa  there  it  sucks  its  nourishment  and  transforms  the  sa,p 
into  the  resinous  excretion-lac,  which  it  encrusts  around  itself. 
As  time  advances  further  changes  are  visible;  the  body  of  the 
female  enlarges  considerably  and  becomes  brilliantly  coloured. 
The  rich  colour  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  substance  intended 
a,s  food  for  the  offspring.  Tire  eggs  germinate  below,  and  the 
larvae,  eating  their  way  through  the  body  of  the  mother,  make 
their  escape,  to  repeat  this-  strange  history.” 

After  the  escape  of  the  larvae  the  twigs  with  the  encrusted 
resin  or  lac  are  removed  and  out  into  lengths  of  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.,  and  in  this  form  the  article  is  known  as  sticklac.  To 
remove  the  lac  from  the  twigs,  they  are  spread  out  on  a  floor 
and  a  roller  drawn  over  them,  which  leaves  the  twigs  clear 
and  at  the  same  time  breaks  up  the  resin  into  small  pieces,  but 
it  is  further  beaten  with  a  pestle  or  trodden  out  in  water,  which 
extracts  the  red  colouring  matter,  the  w’ashings  being  carefully 


Fruiting  Twig  of  Zizyphus  Jujuba.  Yields  Lac. 

evaporated,  when  the  residue,  after  it  has  been  formed  into 
small  cakes  and  dried,  becomes  the  lac  dye  of  commerce.  The 
remaining  resin,  freed  of  impurities,  and  now  in  the  condition 
of  small  granular  pieces,  is  known  in  the  market  as  seedlac. 

Shellac,  which  is  the  form  most  familiar  in  oilshops,  is 
prepared  as  follows  :  The  seedlac,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  placed  in  long,  narrow  bags,  which  are  then  stretched  over 
charcoal  fires ;  the  heat  melts  the  lac  in:  the  bags,  and  these 
being  twisted  or  wrung  in  opposite  directions,  the  melted  lac 
is  forced  through  the1  fabric  of  which  the  hag's  are  made  and 
falls  into  shallow  porcelain  troughs  or  on  to-  the  smooth  surface 
of  a.  Plantain  leaf.  In  these  receptacles  it  spreads  out  into 
thin  sheets  or  flakes.  If  the  lac,  after  melting,  is  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  bags  in  large  pieces,  it  is  known  as  bulton-lac, 
or  sheet-lac  if  in  large  flat  sheets,  or  thread-lac  if  in  a  fine 
tlmead  or  hair-likei  condition,  for  lac  is  known  in  commerce 
under  very  many  forms  as  well  as  qualities,  the  latter  de¬ 
pendent  chiefly  upon  the  plants  from  which  it  is  obtained,  the 
bast,  quality  being  that  from  the  Kusum  tree  (Schleichera 
trijuga),  which  is  the  most  important  source  of  lac  in  India, 
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It  is  a,  large  deciduous  tree  of  the  sub-Himalaya,  Central  and 
Southern  India,,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order,  Sapindaceiae,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
Indian  trees,  furnishing  besides  the  best  lac  a  valuable  oil 
from,  its  seeds,  an!  edible  fruit,  and  a  very  hard,  strong-,  and 
durable  wood. 

The  nest  most  important  and  valuable  source  of  lac  is  the 
Dhak  or  Palas  tree  (Butea  frondosa),  a  moderate-sized, 
deciduous  tree,  widely  distributed  throughout  India  and 
Bunn  all  and  North-west.  Himalaya.  The  tree  belongs  to 
the  papilionaceous  division  of  Leguminosae,  and  the  bright 
orange-red  butterfly-1  ike.  flowers  with  which  it  is  profusely 
covered  in  April  and  May  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
trees  in  India.  Like  tire  last-named,  it  is  a  very  useful  tree, 
yielding  dye  from  its  flowers,  green  oil,  kino.,  and  a>  coarse 
fibre  from  its  stems.  An  allied  species,  B.  superba,  also 
furnishes  a  small  portion  of  Indian  lac. 

The  third  most  important  lac-producing  plant  is  the  Indian 
Peepul  (Ficus  religiosla),  a  large  tree,  usually  epiphytic, 
occurring  in  the  sub-Hi, malayan  forests  of  Bengal  and  Southern 
India,  and  largely  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  India.  It  has 
the  habit  of  the  Banyan  in  sending  down,  aerial  roots,  which, 
indeed,  is  a.  character  of  many  species  of  Ficus.  It  is  esteemed 
as  a.  sacred  tree  by  the  Hindus,  and  is  largely  planted  by  road 
sides  and  avenue®,  especially  around  temples.  So  much  is  it 
venerated  that  none  will  destroy  it,  even,  when,  it  grows  in 
the  crevices  of  walls  and  buildings,  and  thus;  threatening  their 
destruction.  “  The  Hindu  who  plants,  a  Peepul  tree  does  so 
expecting  that  just  as  he  thereby  affords  shade  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  this  world,  so  after  death  he  will  not  be  scorched 
by  excessive  heat  in,  his  journey  to,  the  Kingdom  of  Yarna,.” 
Besides  lac,  which  is  abundantly  produced  on  this  plant,  it 
yields  a  tenacious  milky  juice  which,  upon  hardening,  forms 
a  kind  of  caoutchouc.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  for 
tanning  as  well  as  in  medicine,  and  a  fibre  is,  also  extracted 
from  the  hark,  while  th©  fruits  and  seeds  are  considered  to 
have  medicinal  properties. 

Amongst  other  species  of  Ficus  included  a,s.  lac-yielding  plants 
are  the  Banyan  (F.  bengalensis),  F.  laeeifera,  the  India- 
rubber  tree  (F.  elastica),  F.  glomerata,  F.  infeiotoria,  F.  cordi- 
folia,  and  F.  cornosa.  The  Indian,  Jujube,  Chinese  Date  or  Ber 
of  India,  a,  small  Rhamnaceous  tree',  found  'both  wild  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  Burmah, 
a.s  well  as  in  Afghanistan,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  China,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tropical  Africa,  furnishes  an,  inferior  quality  of  la,c, 
although  it  is  said  thei  ease  with  which  the  tree  is  propagated 
is  a  great  recommendation,  for  its  extended  culture.  Though 
the  plant  has;  many  economic  uses  besides  thei  supply  of  lac,  its 
greatest-  importance  is  probably  on  account  of  the  fruits,  which 
are  known,  as  jujubes.  On,  an.  average  they  are  about,  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  Gooseberry,  have  a  very  acid  taste,  which  is; 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  some  varieties  being  sweet 
and  palatable.  In  India  the  ripe  pulp1  of  the  fruit  is  dried, 
mixed  with  salt  and  Tamarinds,  and  thus  forms  a,  good  condi¬ 
ment,  while  the  unripe  fruit  is  used  as  a  pickle. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the  plants  upon,  which  lac  is  found 
would  probably  hei  somewhat,  tedious,  but,  it  is,  estimated  that 
between  forty  and  fifty  different,  specie®  furnish  lac  in,  India 
in  .greater  or  lesser  quantities. 

Though  lac  is  found  in  Siam  (the  quality  being-  of  a  very 
superior  character),  some  of  the  islands  of  thei  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  China,  and  Ceylon,  the  largest  amount  annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  India,  is  obtained  from  the  Central  Provinces, 
Bengal  and  Assam,  following  with  lesser  quantities,  and  a,  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  being  derived  from  Burmah. 

The  principal  markets,  for  Indian,  lac  are  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States.  Smaller  quantities;  go  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Continental  countries' :  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Spain  and  Holland,  as;  well  as  to  Australia,  China,  and 
other  countries.  In,  this  country  shellac  has  usually  a,  steady 
demand,  varying  in  price  from  £5  to  £6  per  cwt.,  according 
to  quality' 

With  regard  to  the  use®  of  lac,  they  are  numerous  both  in 


India,  and  in  this  country.  The  cheap  bracelets,  rings,  and 
other  personal  ornaments  so  generally  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  East,  and  which  often  possess,  much  merit  in 
design,  are  mostly  made  of  lac.  For  covering  turned  wooden 
boxes  or  caskets,  however,  it  is  very  extensively  used,  with  the 
result  that  very  beautiful  articles  are  so  prepared,  the  lac 
being  coloured  before  use  or  the  article  painted,  and  the  design 
being  afterwards  fixed  by  a  coating  of  lac.  Indian  lacquer- 
ware  is,  however,  so,  well  known  at  the  present  time  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  describe  it  further  than 
a,s  an  illustration,  of  the  use  of  the  raw  material.  Amongst 
other  uses  to  which  lac  is  put  in  India  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
grindstones,  by  mixing  one  part  of  lac  with  two  parts  of  river 
sand  and  moulding  the  material  to  the  required  shape  and 
size.  It  is  also  generally  used  for  fixing  the  blades  of  knives 
and  other  tools  in  their  handles.  In  Europe  the  principal  use 


Butea  frondosa,  an  Indian  Lac-yielding  Tree.  FlowkrincG 

Branch. 

of  lac  is-  in  the  preparation  of  French  polish  by  dissolving  it,  in 
methylated  spirit.  It,  also  enters,  largely  into,  the  composition 
of  sealing-wax,  in  the  preparation  of  lithographic  ink,  as  a 
substance  for  stiffening  the  foundation  of  silk  hia.ts,  and  as  an 
ingredient,  in  the  lacquer  used  for  covering  brass  work  into 
which  gamboge  is  used  to,  heighten  the  colour. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  iu  conclusion,  that  the  term  lacquer’ 
is  sometimes  applied  to  other  preparations  into  which  true  lac 
does  not  enter,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Japanese  lacquer  and 
thei  so-called  Black  Varnish  tree  of  Burmah. 


Mr.  William  Thicker,  appointed  some  time  ago  as  gardener 
to  W.  Iv.  Vanderbilt,  jun.,  at  Great  Neck,  has  made  a  change, 
accepting  an  appointment  as  superintendent  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Untermyer’s  fine  estate,  Greystone,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Famous  Trees. — One  of  the  finest  Lime  trees  in  England  is 
that  which  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Burghley  House,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  planted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  guest  of  her  Minister  Burghley  at  his 
country  seat.  Five  feet  from  the  ground  it  measures  over  24  ft. 
in  girth.  Another  fine  tree  in  Northamptonshire  is  the  Great 
Ash  at  Cranford,  which  measure's  21  ft.  in  circumference  6  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  most  famous  tree  in  the  county,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  Salcey  Oak.  This  tree  appears  to  have  lost  girth 
since  1797,  when  it  measured  39  ft.  10  in.  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
for  in  1880  it  only  measured  36  ft.  6  in.  Its  age  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  not  less  than  1,500  years. 
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Aster  (Michaelmas  Daisies  or  Starworts). 

Coming  into  flower  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  most  autumn¬ 
flowering  plants  have  either  been  destroyed  by  stormy  winds  or 
frost,  perennial  Asters  are  invaluable. 

Any  well-trenched  garden  soil  will  suit  them,  and  by  making 
a  judicious  selection  and  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  the  garden  can  be  kept  gay  from  August  to  November  in  a 
manner  unapproachable  by  any  other  class  of  plants  at  that 
season,  not  to  speak  of  their  value  and  usefulness  for  cut  flower 
purposes.  Planted  here  and  there  in  the  shrubbery,  some  of 
the  tall  varieties  are  especially  adaptable,  and  help  to  brighten 
their  surroundings.  Then  again  for  pot  culture  they  are  very 
amenable  ;  if  cuttings  are  struck  in  spring,  shifted  on  into 
5in.  pots,  and  plunged  in  ashes,  they  can  be  utilised  for  conser¬ 
vatory  or  house  decoration.  The  smaller  flowering  varieties 
should  be  used  for  this  work,  as  the  effect  is  charming  when 
mixed  with  Chrysanthemums  and  other  late-flowering  or  foliage 
plants.  I  think  they  are  seen  to  best  advantage  when  planted  in 
groups,  as  there  is  plenty  of  variety  in  height,  habit,  and  colour. 

°  Acris,  which  is  generally  first  to  bloom,  grows  about  3ft.,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  starry  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue  colour. 
Amellus  is  a  dwarf,  large-flowering  species,  of  which  Cassubicus 
(violet  blue),  Distinction  (rosy  mauve),  Framfieldi  (deep  blue), 
and  Riverslea  (dark  bluish  violet)  are  very  desirable  varieties. 
Chapmani  is  a  tall  branching  variety  with  lavender-coloured 
flowers.  Of  the  Cordifolius  species  Diana  is  perhaps  the  best, 
having  long  graceful  sprays  of  small  soft  lilac  flowers.  Ericoides 
is  another  small-flowering  species,  producing  charming  white 
sprays,  which  are  valuable  for  cutting. 

The  Novi-Belgii  section  has  produced  a  great  many  varieties, 
of  which  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Robert  Parker,  and  Top  Sawyer  are 
three  splendid  sorts,  with  large  lavender  blue  coloured  flowers, 
while  Lady  Trevelyan  and  Purity  are  popular  and  very  useful 
whites,  all  of  which  are  tall  and  very  effective.  Longifolius 
formosus  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  has  flowers  of  a  lovely 
pink,  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Ravnor  (deep  red),  William  Bowman  (purple),  and  Ruber 
are  desirable  varieties  of  the  Novae-Angliae  type,  and  are  much 
valued  for  their  large  deep-coloured  flowers.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  more  favourites,  but  to  be  fully  appreciated  a  collec¬ 
tion  should  be  seen  personally,  and  is  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way  to  the  intending  Aster  enthusiast.  E.  A.  J. 

The  Fig. 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  gardeners  to  have  to  grow 
Figs,  and  a  good  many  gardeners  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  cultivating  this  splendid  fruit.  When 
well  grown  it  fully  repays  the  time  and  trouble  taken  with  it ; 
but  it  has  a  way  of  its  own,  and  must  be  done  in  that  way.  if 
so,  you  can  get  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  in  one  season 
off  them. 

One  thing  in  particular  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  growing 
1  the  Fig — its  roots  must  be  confined.  The  soil  used  for  potting 
or  for  planting  it  should  be  of  a  rather  poor  nature  ;  loam  and 
brick  rubbish,  with  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones,  is  most 
suitable.  If  too  rich  soil  is  used  the  tendency  is  to  grow  all 
wood  and  no  fruit. 

In  spring,  the  Figs  having  been  potted  up  into  as  small  pots 
as  possible  in  the  compost  before  mentioned,  the  house  should 
1  be  shut  up,  and  kept  syringed  and  damped,  and  a  good  hear 
kept  up,  say  50  degrees  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10  to  15  degrees 
by  day,  and  as  the  day  lengthens  and  the  sun  gets  more 
powerful  this  may  be  raised  io  to  15  degrees  both  by  night 
and  day. 

On  bright  days  they  should  be  syringed  twice,  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  when  very  bright  the  floors  and  stages  may 
be  damped  with  beneficial  results  at  midday. 

Watering. — The  Fig  must  be  carefully  watered,  as  its  roots 
being  confined,  when  in  pots  naturally  it  soon  exhausts  all  the 
moisture  in  the  small  amount  of  soil  it  has  to  grow  in,  and 
therefore,  as  when  it  is  in  full  leaf  it  has  a  great  expanse  of 
leaf  surface  giving  off  moisture,  it  requires  a  great  amount  of 
water  at  the  root  to  supply  the  loss,  and  a  fair  amount  in  the 
house  as  vapour,  to  prevent  too  rapid  transpiration  from  the 
leaf  ;  hence  the  importance  of  careful  attention  to  both  watering 
and  damping.  A  slight  mystery  is,  I  think,  understood  to  be 
connected  with  the  F;"  -n  its  young  stage,  as  at  any  time  whep 


the  fruit  is  at  a  certain  stage  it  may  turn  yellow,  every  one  of 
a  tree. 

Now  this  is  often  laid  down  as  defective  watering  ;  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  so,  but  in  many  instances  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  We  are  aware  that  in  very  few  instances  the  fruit  will 
swell  and  come  to  maturity  unless  the  flowers  have  been  fer¬ 
tilised.  Now,  as  the  flower  of  the  Fig  is  inside  the  fruit,  and 
the  end  nearly  closed,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  it  to  be  fer¬ 
tilised.  In  fact,  we  are  eold  there  is  only  one  insect  that  can 
jaerform  this  work,  and  if  this  insect  be  scarce  the  flower's  are 
not  visited  by  it,  and  therefore  not  pollinated,  the  result  being 
the  young  become  yellow  and  drop  off.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  due  to  a  check  from  want  of  water  or  excessive  cold 
draughts,  but  in  many  instances,  I  believe,  it  is  due  to  the 
flowers  not  being  fertilised. 

When  growth  has  commenced  in  spring,  and  the  young  shoots 
have  four  leaves,  they  should  be  pinched,  and  by  this  time  the 
first  crop  will  be  about  half  grown  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
season,  and  by  the  time  these  are  ripe  the  young  Figs  on  the 
(young  wood  of  the  same  season  will  be  coming  well  forward, 
idle  shoot  which  was  again  thrown  out  at  the  end  where  pinched 
should  itself  be  pinched  at  four  or  five  leaves  and  the  third 
crop  will  soon  make  its  appearance  ;  but  in  most  instances  this 
crop  should  be  picked  off  and  not  allowed  to  ripen,  as  it  would 
exhaust  the  bushes  too  much  and  weaken  them  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year. 

M  hen  the  bushes  in  pots  have  fairly  started  to  grow  and  form- 
ing  their  fruit  they  should  be  very  liberally  fed  with  manure 
water  ;  as  they  are  confined  and  in  poor  soil  they  require  some 
stimulants  to  help  in  nourishing  and  maturing  their  fruits. 
In  the  height  of  the  season  this  may  be  given  three  times  a  week, 
a  change  of  manure  being  often  given. 

In  the  autumn,  after  the  plants  have  fruited,  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  doors  to  ripen  off,  but  ihev  will  not  stand  severe 
frosts,  so  therefore  they  require  protection  of  some  sort,  and 
this  is  best  given  by  having  them  in  a  house  where  they  do  not 
get  the  full  force  of  the  frost.  William  Goon,  F.R.H.S. 

Some  Failures. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  failure  often  teaches  us  more  than 
success.  While  I  admit  that,  generally  speaking,  this  is  so, 
still  there  are  instances  in  gardening  where  we  never  seem  able 
to  fairly  understand  the  growing  of  some  certain  plant.  If  we 
have  s,  special  liking  for  any  particular  flower  we  usually  grow 
it  well.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  the  Cyclamen.  Taken  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  no  popular 
flower  is  worse  grown  in  the  average  garden.  I  cannot  recall 
more  than  two  or  three  of  a  fairly  wide  acquaintance  who  really 
grow  fine  Cyclamen.  I  have  a  great  liking  for  them,  but  have 
to  sorrowfully  admit  that  up  to  the  present  time  I  must  write 
failure  against  my  endeavours  to  grow  them  well.  I  have  only 
once  had  them  really  fine,  and,  do  as  I  like  (and  I  have  tried 
many,  plans  with  them),  I  can  never  do  the  same  again.  I  have 

not  quite  given  up  hope,  but - .  One  of  the  best  all-round 

gardeners  I  ever  knew  failed  every  year  with  Cauliflower  and 
Celery.  It  was  not  that  these  crops  failed  to  grow,  only  the 
quality  was  always  very  inferior.  The  soil,  of  course,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  as  every  other  crop  was 
always  first-rate  is  seems  hardly  likely  that  that  was  the  sole 
reason. 

Thai  soils  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  certain 
Grape  growers  is  well  known,  but  the  curious  thing  is  that 
where  one  man  succeeds  in  bringing  his  Grapes  to  a  perfect 
“  finish,”  a  successor  may  quite  fail  to  do  so.  A  case  in  point 
is  brought  to  my  mind  by  hearing  lately  of  the  death  of  a  very 
good  gardener  who  used  to  exhibit  Grapes,  Peaches,  etc.,  at 
the  Edinburgh  autumn  show.  No  finer  bunches  or  berries  ever 
graced  the  tables  at  this  famous  show  than  those  shown  by  this 
exhibitor,  and  yet  he  seldom  or  ever  took  a.  prize  for  Grapes, 
the  only  fault  of  his  fruit  being  the  finish.  Only  a  short  distance 
off  another  gardener,  with  Vines  planted  in  the  identical 
same  kind  of  soil,  grew  Grapes  of  perfect  finish,  and  which 
took  prizes  at  Edinburgh  for  many  years.  There  was,  of  course, 
something  different  in  the  treatment,  but  still  the  one  who 
failed  never  seemed  to  profit  by  his  failures. 

We  often  admire  the  fine  healthy  plants  of  an  acquaintance, 
and  although  he  very  minutely  tells  us  his  methods,  try  as  we 
like  we  can  never  fairly  equal  him,  say,  with  his  Maidenhair 
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Ferns.  Some  of  the  finest  Ferns  I  ever  saw  were  potted  very 
lightly.  Thinking  to  equal  them,  I  tried  the  same  plan,  but 
completely  failed,  and  only  by  going  back  to  my  own  method 
had  I  success.  It  is,  therefore,  usually  best  to  stick  by  our 
own  methods,  only  we  may  modify  them,  or  experiment,  by 
seeing  other  jjlans  that  succeed,  and  ti  we  find  the  new  plans 
give  the  better  result,  we  would  be  fools  to  refuse  to  use  them. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  with  mention  of  failures  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  but  when  I  started  I  meant  only  to  give 
those  that  were  real  failures,  and  for  which,  as  yet,  no  remedy 
has  been  found.  With  a  careful  study  of  each  failure,  we  can 
often  find  the  cause.  These,  however,  ;  re  more  mishaps  than 
real  failures,  and  so  hardly  come  under  my  present  heading. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 

Training  Fan-shape  Trees. 

This  is  a  subject  that  gets  less  attention  than  it  really 
deserves,  and  well-trained  trees  form  pretty  objects  with  which 
to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  garden.  Personally,  I  favour  the  fan 
shape,  and  will  confine  my  remarks,  which  I  trust  may  p>rove 
both  interesting  and  beneficial,  to  that  particular  style  of  train¬ 
ing.  On  procuring  a  nursery-trained  tree  it,  as  a  rule,  consists 
of  three  or  five  shoots  or  branches,  which  from  a  training  point 
of  view  are  called  leaders,  and  the  first  duty  to  perform  after 
its  arrival  is  to  have  it  speedily  planted.  For  this  take  out  a 
pit  fully  18  in.  deep  and  larger  in  extent  than  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  fill  well  up  with  a  loamy  mixture  and  make  wonder¬ 
fully  firm  ;  then  prune  all  wounded  and  strong  roots,  and  place 
it  in  the  pit,  not  too  deep  nor  too  near  the  wall,  and  carefully 
spread  out  the  roots  with  a  tendency  to  point  downwards,  then 
cover  with  leaf  soil,  and  finish  off  with  a  quantity  of  the  loamy 
mixture,  but  instead  of  treading  on  the  top  of  the  roots  give  a 
good  heavy  watering. 

Meantime  fasten  the  shoots  to  the  wall,  unpruned,  but  at  the 
end  of  two  months  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  a  foot,  and 
fix  1 1  ie  centre  one  truly  central  and  the  bottom  one  on  each  side 
horizontal,  and  if  there  be  two  more  fix  them  on  an  incline  less 
than  a  third  of  the  distance  between  the  other  two  points,  and 
nearer  the  horizontal  shoot.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  as  the 
tree  grows  the  distance  between  the  leaders  gradually  increases. 

Presuming  by  the  end  of  the  following  summer  the  tree  lias 
done  well,  all  surplus  shoots,  such  as  those  coming  from  the 
underside  as  well  as  those  coming  straight  out  from  the  trees 
should  be  half  pruned,  and  all  top  side  shoots  laid  in  meantime 
unpruned,  and  when  the  winter  pruning  and  nailing  comes  on 
choose  ail  shoots  that  are  to  remain  permanent  and  spur  all 
others.  All  leaders  should  be  lengthened  a  foot,  and  if  one  or 
two  side  shoots  are  produced  from  the  centre  leader  they,  too, 
must  be  laid  in  on  a  steeper  incline  than  the  leader  below  it. 
Now,  when  the  distance  between  the  two  inclining  leaders  ex¬ 
ceeds  10  in.,  a  shoot  coming  out  as  near  that  distance  as  pos¬ 
sible  must  be  secured  and  laid  in  10  in.  apart  from  the  one 
above  it  ;  the  same  applies  to  the  space  between  the  horizontal 
and  first  inclined  leader.  (It  is  not  easy  to  get  Nature  to 
supply  shoots  exact,  but  careful  pruning  will  force  or  help  her.) 
The  tree  is  now  left  another  summer,  when  pruning  must  have 
attention,  and  it  may  be  found  that,  excepting  one  or  two  more 
side  shoots  off  the  centre  leader  and  the  lengthening  of  exist¬ 
ing  branches,  no  other  new  shoots  will  be  required,  although 
whenever  the  distance  between  two  shoots  exceeds  or  is  10  in. 
a  new  shoot  must  be  secured  and  laid  in  that  distance  under 
the  one  above  it.  Now  this  season’s  side  shoots  form  the  first 
of  those  that  go  direct  from  the  centre  leader  to  the  extreme 
point  of  their  growth  without  furnishing  another  branch,  all 
others  proceeding  from  the  centre  leader,  and  are  laid  to  it,  or, 
so  to  say,  each  inclining  shoot  after  this  one  from  the  centre  are 
laid  in  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  one  under  it.  If  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  followed  on  for  a  few  seasons  a  nice  trained  tree  will 
soon  be  formed. 

As  to  pruning,  this  must  in  no  case  be  overlooked,  especially 
so  with  the  centre  leader,  as  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  away  insuffi¬ 
cient  shoots  will  be  produced  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  ; 
and  although  shoots  off  the  inclining  and  horizontal  leaders 
are  not  so  often  needed,  yet  here  too  the  pruning  must  be  well 
looked  to,  or  a  scarcity  of  fruit  buds  will  be  the  result, 
besides  the  tree  having  a  naked-looking  \appearance  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  the  appearance  of  too  gross  growth  root  pruning 
(which  must  not  be  delayed  too  long,  or  a  season  or  two  of  fruit¬ 
fulness  will  be  lost)  will  have  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  best 
when  doing  this  to  operate  on  one  side  one  season  and  on  the 


other  the  next-  By  attending  to  these  few  simple  rules  a  well, 
equally  balanced  tree  and  a  fruit-bearing  tree  in  a  fruitful  year 
will  no  doubt  be  the  reward,  for  in  this  case  does  the  saying 
“  As  the  tree  is  trained  so  will  it  grow  ”  stand  good. 

J.  R.  B. 

Chrysanthemums  :  Preparing  for  Exhibition. 

As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Autumn  Queen  is  to 
be  seen  and  shown  to  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  perhaps 
a  few  hints  from  an  old  exhibitor,  and  a  nicciem  one  as  well, 
might  be  of  use  to  beginners. 

At  the  time  f  housing  the  plants  every  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  flower  upright.  A  small  stick  from  12  in.  to 
18  in.  long  should  be  placed  close  under  the  bud,  and  secureiy 
tied  to  the  stem.  This  will  support  the  flower  as  well  as  keep 
it  in  position.  Often  a  good  flower  is  wasted  by  snapping  off 
when  trying  to  twist  it  into  shape.  Calvat’s  Sun  is  particularly 
apt  to  bend  after  housing,  and  if  left  alone  till  the  eve  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  cannot  be  got  upright.  This  refers  to  the  J apanese 
section. 

With  regard  to  incurves,  the  sticks  used  while  in  the  growing 
stage  should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  run  up  to  the  wires  of 
a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  Let  the  head  of  the  flower  drop  over, 
and  it  will  incurve  much  better,  provided  the  heat  does  not 
exceed  55  degrees  at  night.  Even  with  ihc  heads  dropping  over, 
it  should  be  supported  with  a  stick  about  6  in.  long.  The  air 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  house  must  be  dry  and  buoyant,  yet 
not  draughty.  Shading  in  bright  weather  it  very  necessary— 
that  is,  if  one  requires  good  colour  in  their  blooms.  The  house 
should  also  be  fumigated,  to  prevent  fly.  As  the  blooms  expand 
they  should  be  gone  over  occasionally  with  a  pair  of  steel 
tweezers,  removing  all  deformed  or  short  petals,  and  reversing 
those  which  show  the  wrong  side.  With  incurves  the  petals  will 
require  putting  into  place.  This  dressing  is  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  done  on  the  plant.  Sometimes  a  certain  bloom,  required 
on  the  board  for  the  sake  of  its  colour,  seems  as  if  it  will  not 
develop  in  time  ;  dressing  in  this  case  is  useful.  With  the 
tweezers  carefully  remove  some  of  the  hard  centre.  Thus,  by 
giving  more  room,  the  flower  will  expand  quickly  and  freely, 
and  if  properly  done  the  use  of  the  tweezers  cannot  be  detected. 
The  best  time  for  cutting  the  blooms  is  directly  after  break¬ 
fast,  before  the  sun  has  any  power  to  make  them  flag.  Directly 
they  are  cut  all  the  leaves  must  be  strippd  off,  or  they  will 
not  retain  their  freshness.  If  the  schedule  requires  foliage  with 
the  bloom,  a  portion  from  another  part  of  the  plant  should  be 
tied  to  the  stem  of  the  flower. 

As  show  day  draws  near,  boxes  and  boards  should  be  painted 
or  thoroughly  washed,  and  legs  of  boards  made  secure.  The 
flowers  should  be  placed  in  the  cup,  a  piece  of  stick  supporting 
the  stem  and  wedged  tight  with  a  piece  of  cork.  The  tweezers 
will  prove  useful  in  reversing  the  petals  of  a  half  Japanese 
incurve  right  back.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Barkley  and  W .  R. 
Church,  if  so  treated,  will  give  a  rich  colour  to  the  .board,  when 
otherwise  it  would  be  neither  one  colour  nor  the  other,  but  a 
mixture  of  both.  Having  selected  the  finest  flowers,  the  next 
point  is  arrangement.  The  bottom  petals  of  the  front  row 
of  flowers  should  just  touch  the  showboard  ;  the  second  row 
should  be  raised  with  lengthening  tubes  to  just  clear  the  first 
row,  and  the  back  row  to  clear  the  second  row,  taking  care  that 
each  of  the  three  rows  is  perfectly  level.  The  colours  should 
blend  harmoniously  together,  even  if  size  of  bloom  has  to  be 
sacrificed.  Effect  is  of  far  more  value  than  many  a  young  ex¬ 
hibitor  imagines.  Good  flowers  are  certainly  a  very  strong 
point,  but  they  must  be  well  staked  to  gain  the  highest  awards. 
The  last  point  is  to  see  that  each  bloom  is  clearly  and  correctly 
labelled.  Mums. 


The  King  Plants  a  Mulberry  Tree. — Before  leaving  Ruf- 
ford  the  King  planted  a  Mulberry  tree  in  the  Italian  garden, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  garden  and  adjoining  the 
park.  This  beautiful  garden,  which  was  much  admired  by  His 
Majesty,  has  been  laid  out  during  the  last  few  years  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lady  Savile. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  Jto  “  S.  F.  Donoghue  ”  for  his  article  on  “Winter 
Flowering  Tree  Carnations,”  page  885, 
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The  Drill  Hall  was  well  filled  on  Tuesday  last  with  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  of  a  varied  character.  Very  conspicuous 
were  the  exhibits  of  win  ter -flowering  Begonias,  Dracaenas, 
Chrysanthemums,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Dahlias,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  Orchids,  The  last  named  were,  indeed,  in 
very  strong  form,  -occupying  a  great  amount  of  space  and  being 
more  extensively  represented  than  for  several  months  past. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  Oattleya  labiata  and 
hybrid  Catti-eyas,  Laeliocattleyas,  and  others  of  that  class  were 
prominent.  A  considerable  amount  of  variation  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  forms  of  C.  labiata,  some  of  the  varieties  having 
very  dark  and  richly-coloured  lips.  Specially  noteworthy  was 
Laelia  digbyano-purpurata,  with  its  immense  lip.  Two  plants 
were  shown  not  quite  identical,  one  of  them  having  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  than  the  other.  Other  fine 
Laeliocattleyas  were  Lc.  Bryan,  Lc.  statteriana,  Lc.  Decia,  Lc. 
bletohleyensis,  Lc.  Nysa,  and  Lc.  Lady  Rothschild.  Hybrid 
Cattleyas  were  represented  by  well-coloured  varieties  of  C.  Fabia, 
C.  Mantinii,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley.  The  group  was  backed 
up  with  Palms,  with  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and 
was  very  effective.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Baron  Sir  J.  Henry  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  was  also 
accorded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  mixed  and  varied  group 
of  Orchids,  including  some  splendidly  grown  and  flowered 
specimens  of  Cattleya  bowringiana  and  hybrids  named  respec¬ 
tively  Laeliocattleya  Tiresias  and  Lc.  haroldiana  ;  also  Cattleya 
labiata,  the  Dell  variety  ;  Cattleya  Gauthierii,  a  hybrid  whose 
parents  were  C.  leopoldiana  x  Sclirodera-e  ;  and  Laeliocattleya 
Mme.  Charles  Maron.  All  of  these  and  many  others  were 
splendidly  flowered,  and  very  effective  in  a  mass. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Orchids  in  which  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  were 
most  prominent.  For  instance,  they  had  such  fine  varieties  of 
Cypripeclium  as  C.  insigne  Sanclerae,  C-  i.  Chantini,  C. 
arthurianum,  C.  Acteus,  and  C.  lathamianum  giganteum.  They 
also  had  a  splendid  variety  of  Oncidium  kramerianum  ;  also 
well-flowered  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  grande  and  fine  varieties 
of  Dendrobium  Phalenopsis  schroderia-num.  These  plants  were 
well  set  off  with  Palms,  Asparagus,  and  Ferns  for  greenery,  and 
made  a  pleasing  and  effective  display.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cliarlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Orchids  consisting  largely  of  hybrids.  Very  tine 
were  Laeliocattleya  luminosa,  Lc.  1.  aurifera,  Lc.  haroldiana, 
and  a  pleasing  group  of  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  the 
golden  blotch  on  the  lip  of  which  was  very  effective.  The  plants 
were  also  very  well-flowered  indeed.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  N.,  exhibited  a  gorgeous  collection  of 
Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleyas  and  Oncicliums,  all  being 
very  profusely  flowered,  but  rather  closely  crowded  on  the  table 
to  see  the  full  beauty  of  the  specimens.  Amongst  Oncicliums 
very  fine  and  varied  were  O.  varicosum  and  O.  Forbesi,  some  of 
the  latter  being  unusually  dark,  which  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  number  of  spots  or  blotches  usually  seen  on 
this  species.  Very  pretty  were  the  varieties  named  Cattleya 
labiata  Penelope  and  C.  1.  G.  G.  Whitelegge.  This  group  was 
'  also  set  -off  with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  but  should  have  had  twice 
the  space  allotted  to  it.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  in  which 
the  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata  were  very  prominent,  varied, 
and  representative  of  some  very  good  varieties.  Choice  sub¬ 
jects  were  C.  aurea,  C.  Mantinii,  C.  labiata  Master  J.  Coleman, 
C.  1.  caeruiea,  with  a  pale  blue  lip  ;  C.  bowringiana  lilacina, 
with  a  blue  blotch  on  the  lip  ;  and  Laelia  praestans  magnifica. 
Choice  Masdevallias  were  M.  Davisi  and  M.  cuculata.  This 
group  was  interspersed  with  numerous  plants  of  Asparagus 
Sprengeri.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester, 
exhibited  a  very  choice  collection  of  Orchids  in  which  the 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior  and  C.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whiteley  were  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  quality  of 
flowers  produced  by  them.  Very  effective  also  were  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  Sanclerae,  Cattleya  Fernand  Dennis,  with  purple  edges 
to  the  sepals  like  a  Picotee,  and.  forms  of  Cattleya  aurea.  All 


of  them  bore  evidence  of  having  been  selected  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  beauty.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  in  which  Cattleya  labiata, 
Oncidium  varicosum,  and  0.  Forbesi  stood  out  most  prominently 
on  account  of  their  large  panicles  of  bloom  and  their  profusion 
of  flowers.  They  also  had  some  well-flowerecl  pieces  of  Phalae- 
nopsis  Aphrodite  and  P.  leucorrhoda,  this  latter  being  shown 
in  a  box  covered  with  sphagnum  as  if  they  had  grown  there.  In¬ 
teresting  also  was  a  large  plant  of  what  is  usually  known  under 
the  name  of  Cyperorchis  elegans.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons,  Upper  Holloway,  N. ,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  mixed  group  of  plants  in  which  they  had  specimens  of 
Catleya.  labiata,  Cattleya  bowringiana,  Odontoglossum  grande, 
and  various  Cypripediums. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  85,  West  Hill,  Putney,  S.W., 
exhibited  a  mixed  collection  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleya 
labiata,  Oncidium  varicosum,  O.  Forbesi,  and  a  nice  bit  of 
Cypripedium  MorganhSe  carrying  six  flowers.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Chausee  de  Forest,  Brussels,  Belgium, 
had  some  fine  hybrid  Cattleyas  named  C.  Fabia  Peetersi,  C.  F. 
Mary  de  W-avrin,  and  C.  W.  F.  Wigan,  all  of  which  were  very 
choice  indeed. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Orchids  of  a  very  varied  character,  including  Angraeeum 
sesquipedale  and  many  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  some 
Odontoglossums,  and  a  plant  bearing  a  fine  spike  of  Cymbidium 
elegans.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  filled  about  half  a  table 
with  an  extensive  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  flowers 
cut  with  long  stems  and  set  up  in  vases,  as  well  as  cut  blooms 
on  exhibition  boards.  These  were  mixed  with  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  Crotons.  Some  of  his  best  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  Beauty  of  Leigh,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mildred  Ware, 
Lady  Pearce,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Carnot,  with  its  sports,  and 
many  others.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. , 
exhibited  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  consisting 
of  Palms,  Otaheite'  Oranges,  Dracaena  sanderiana,  Aralia  elegan- 
tissima,  Crotons,  -Carnations,  and  many  other  choice  subjects 
generally  arranged  in  little  groups.  The  Carnation  named  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Brooks  was  pure  white  and  very  choice. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  very 
choice  exhibit  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  flowers  being  cut  and 
set  up  in  .  large  triangular  bunches  in  glass  vases.  Very  choice 
varieties  were  Mrs.  George  Cadbury,  Lady  E.  Malet,  Countess 
of  Dudley,  Mary  Pelton,  Lilacina  Improved,  and  various  others, 
making  a  very  imposing  display.  They  -also  had  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  large  blooms  being  arranged  on  exhibition 
boxes,  and  the  decorative  kinds  in  triangular  bunches.  These 
latter  contained  a  number  of  single  ones,  including  a  very  pretty 
large  flowered  one,  named  Victoria.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  also  had  a  very  extensive  group 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  In 
front  of  this  group,  was  an  imitation  rockery,  planted  out  with 
various  alpine  subjects,  some  in  flower  and  others  notable  for 
their  fine  autumn  tints.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  some 
in  vases,  set  up  with  richly-coloured  Oak  leaves  and  other 
autumn  foliage.  Some  of  his  large  blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Pocket,  Philippe  du  Cros,  Geo.  Lawrence,  and  some 
splendid  blooms  of  Maude  clu  Cros,  and  Mrs.  George  Judge. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.)  He  also-  had  a  large  collection  of  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies,  including  all  the  best-named  varieties  in  bloom 
at  the  present  time. 

Messrs-.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felt-ham, 
Middlesex,  setup  a  large  collection  of  single,  pompon  and  Cactus 
Dahlias.  So-me  of  the  pillars  consisted  of  bamboo  tubes,  and 
were  furnished  with  flowers  of  one  variety  each  of  single  Dahlias 
mixed  with  Asparagus  and  finely-tinted  foliage.  Very  good 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  PI.  J.  Jones,  Vesta,  Albion,  Wm.  F.  Bald¬ 
ing,  Gabriel,  F.  H.  Chapman,  and  others.  (Silver  Flora  Med-al.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
had  -a  very  fine  group  of  Dracaenas  arranged,  upon  the  floor. 
They  were  mixed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  greenery.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  had  a  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  the  w*hite  variety  of  it.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  of  his  own  raising, 
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Fine  blooms  were  Exmouth  Rival,  Wilfred  H.,  Godfrey,  .  Col. 
We'atheral,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
and  Maf eking  Hero.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  both  single, 
Japanese,  and  decorative  varieties.  Amongst  the  large  blooms 
very  choice  types  were  Mary  Inglis,  Merstham  Yellow,  W.  Duck- 
ham,  Mrs.  W.  Duckham,  Mrs.  Harry  Einmerton,  Mine.  L. 
Chevrant,  Maynell,  G.  H.  Kerslake,  Exmouth  Rival,  Pantia 
Ralli,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  and  many  other  standard  varieties. 
They  also  had  many  choice  single  varieties,  including  Lady¬ 
smith,  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  and  various  others.  (Silver  Gilt  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  mixed  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  including  Skimmias, 
Euonymus  of  different  kinds,  Aucubas  very  finely  berried,  some 
Conifers,  green  and  variegated  tree  Ivies,  and  Veronica  Ander- 
soni  variegata.  The  variegated  Privets  were  also  in  splendid 
condition  as  to  colour.  Cotoneaster  horizontalis  was  also  a 
choice  and  beautiful  shrub.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had 
an  interesting  group  of  fine  foliage  plants,  including  Begonia 
Rex,  B.  rubella,  B.  President  de  Boureuilles  ;  also  Davidsonia 
pruriens,  Ficus  radieans  variegata,  and  various  other  interest¬ 
ing  subjects. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  also  had  a  collection  of 
Dracaenas,  Palms,  Crotons,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  Jabez  Ambrose,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  had  two  groups  of  plants  and  fruit.  In  one  of  the  groups 
we  noted  his  splendid  new  Grape  named  Melton  Constable  Seed¬ 
ling,  which  was  raised  from  Lady  Hastings  x  Gros  Colmar. 
The  berries  were  of  large  size  and  beautifully  finished.  He  also 
had  finely  finished  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc,  together  with  several 
dishes  of  Apples,  etc.  The  bulk  of  his  group  consisted  of  Roses, 
splendid  stuff  grown  in  pots,  and  ready  for  planting  out.  This 
included  such  splendid  varieties  as  Lady  Battersea,  Lady 
Roberts,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  in  fine  condition,  and  well 
worth  the  price  asked  for  them.  Other  splendid  hybrid  Tea 
Roses  were  Bessie  Brown,  Liberty,  Mildred  Grant,  etc.  Tea 
Roses  were  also  well  represented,  for  besides  the  choice  ones 
first  mentioned  above  lie  had  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  Souv. 
de  Pierre  Notting,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  The  exhibit 
contained  some  standard  H.P.  Roses,  half  standards,  including 
all  the  best  or  leading  varieties.  There  were  also.  some  climbing 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  as  well  as  Crimson  Rambler  and  the 
beautiful  rambler  Dorothy  Perkins,  with  double  pink  flowers, 
which  proved  the  most  popular  of  the  new  rambler  Roses  this 
year.  All  his  plants  were  in  first-class  condition,  and  reason¬ 
ably  cheap  in  every  way. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ambrose  had  met  with  a 
serious  accident  by  which  he  was  prevented  from  going  on 
journeys  with  his  new  Grape,  and  had  for  the  time  being  to 
cancel  all  engagements  until  he  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  resume 
his  business.  On  this  occasion  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  for  his  tine  groups  of  Roses,  fruit,  and  retarded  Lilies. 


THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  society  was  held 
in  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Peter  Barr,  Esq.,  V.M.H., 
who  was  supported  by  Messrs.  W.  Y.  Baker,  — ■  Baker,  jun.,  and 
William  Sherwood.  There  were  also  present  a  large  number 
of  well-known  faces,  including  Messrs.  A.  J.  Brown,  J. 
McKerchar,  W.  H.  Witty,  Thomas  Bevan,  Thomas  Winter, 
W.  Norris,  James  Hudson,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Woods,  Thomas 
Cox,  and  many  others. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  Chairman  proposed  the  usual 
loyal  toasts.  In  due  course  he  rose  to  propose  The  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.”  At  the  outset, 
he  said,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the 
annual  proceedings  of  the  society,  and,  seeing  that  every  member 
was  supplied  with  a  report  and  balance-sheet  for  last  year,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  working  of  the  society.  He 
considered  that  the  society  was  sound  financially,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  doings'  because  it  was  a  commercial  success.  He 
fancied  to  himself  that  at  some  futute  date,  not  in  the  distant 
future,  the  society  would  occupy  some  central  position  in  London, 
and  the  secretary,  surrounded  by  clerks,  carrying  out  the  work 
that,  was  now  done  by  one.  He  thought  that  “  three  acres  and 
a  cow  .”  was  nothing  to  the  utility,  of  this  society  to  its  members, 
considering  the  benefit?  which  wer6  available  for  them. 

Some  of  the  rules  of,  the  society*  lie  said,,  were  a  little  ooscure 


to  him,  and  while  examining  the  same,  to  ascertain  the  position 
and  working  of  the  society,  he  assured  them  that  these- rules 
were  being  overhauled,  and  would  presently  be  put  to  rights. 
One  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  was  the. position  held  with 
regal’d  to  seedsmen  becoming  members  of  the  society  ;  that  would 
presently  be  put  in  proper  light.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  advantages  which  were  offered  by  the  society.  He 
would  suggest,  however,  in  order  to  improve  the  position,  utility, 
and  strength  of  the  society,  that  the  executive  be  instructed  to 
prepare  special  leaflets  concerning  their  society,  to  be  sent  out 
to  assistant  seedsmen,  nursery  hands  who  are  assistants,  and 
young  gardeners,  not  forgetting  the  superintendent  of  parks, 
many  of  whom  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  join  after  learning 
what  advantages  were  offered  to  them  by  the  society. 

During  the  past  summer  he  had  been  visiting  the  parks  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  noted  the  vast  improvements  that 
had  taken  place  only  within  recent  years ;  they  had  been  so  greatly 
improved  that  they  now  offered  fine  opportunities  for  enterprising 
young  gardeners,  who  would  do  well  to  graduate  in  such  parks. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  members,  he1  ascertained  that  948  of 
them  were  living  in  England,  12  in  Wales,  18  in  Scotland,  and  a 
smaller  number  in  Ireland.  In  the  United  States  much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  coloured  labour,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
opportunities  were  so  good  there  for  the  general  gardener  as  in 
this  country.  They  had  no  institution  like  that  of  the  United 
Horticultural,  At  Sydney,  however,  the  gardeners  have  an 
association  which  was  the  nearest  copy  to-  that  under  discussion. 
The  gardeners  had  meetings  at  which  papers  on  horticultural 
topics  were  read  and  discussed ;  they  also*  had  a  library,  and 
various  other  advantages.  He  informed  them  that  copies  of  their 
rules  had  been  sent  toi  certain  influential  people  in  America,  and 
he  thought  it  possible  that  a  society  would  in  the  near  future  be 
formed  on  a  similar  basis  to.  that  of  the  United  Horticultural, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  quickly  become  a  big  institution  in 
that  extensive  country. 

He  had  been  looking  through  the  rules,  and  had  found  nothing 
to  prevent  lady  gardeners  from  joining  their  society,  and  some 
of  them  would  no  doubt  find  such  an  institution  of  great  service  to 
them  in  the  near  future.  They  are  workers  in  Nature’s  vineyard, 
and  therefore  he  considered  that  their  rights  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nised,  whatever  view  might  be  entertained  towards  them  as  gar¬ 
deners.  Consider,  he  said,  the  difference  between  the  case  of  an 
old  lady  living  in  a  garret  and  earning  6s.  a  week,  compared  with 
the  prospects  of  a  lady  gardener,  living  in  a.  wholesome  atmosphere 
and  amidst  beautiful  surroundings,  earning  18s.  a  week.  He 
thought  such  a  position  was  rightly  theirs  if  they  cared  to  occupy 
it. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  in  a  well-considered  speech,  proposed  “  The 
Honorary  and  Life  Members.”  He  said  the  society  was  doing 
good  work,  not  only  in  helping  others,  but  in  teaching  them  how 
to  help  themselves.  It  was  no.  unimportant  aspect  of  the  society 
in  teaching  others  this  grand  principle,  instead  of  merely  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  depend  on  charity.  Mr.  Thomas  Cox  replied  to 
the  above  toast,  expressing  the  pleasure  he  had  in  being  present. 

“  The  Chairman  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  who 
said  that  it  was  not  the  first,  time  the  society  had  been  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  Daffodil  King.  During  the  course  of  the 
speech  he  made  various  allusions  to  Mr.  Barr’s  recent  journey 
round  the  world,  occupying  a  period  of  some  five  years.  He  cor¬ 
roborated  the  chairman  that  the  society  was  unique  in  its  way. 

“  The  Visitors  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Woods  in  a  suitable 
way,  and  to  this  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  replied.  He  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  all  gardeners  would  become  visitors  to'  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural,  because,  being  a  help  to  the 
society,  by  so.  doing,  they  would  also  learn  something  to  their 
own  advantage,  as  he  had  done.  He  related  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  advantages  he  had  derived  by  visiting  other 
countries,  and  other  gardens,  where  he  had  learned  much  that 
was  of  service,  to  him.  He;  advised  all  gardeners  to  travel,  when¬ 
ever  the, opportunity  was  open  to  them,  and  to  visit  gardens,  and 
such-like  places  pertaining  to  their  vocation.  He  considered  that 
no  man  could  be  a  good  gardener  who  always  stayed  at  home.  It 
was  an  advantage  to  all  concerned  by  making  such,  visits,  where 
they  could  see  what  other  people  were  doing,  and  turn  such,  op¬ 
portunities  to  useful  account  at  home. 

“  The  Pi-ess  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  In  appro¬ 
priate  terms,  and  to  this  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson  replied, , 

Numerous  songs,  humorous,  and  sentimental,  were  rendered 
during  the  evening,  and  the1  company  finished  up  by  singing 
“  Au'ld  Lang  Syne,”  after  having. spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening.. 


Early  Hyacixths. — Very  early  and  very  fine  are  the  Hyacinths 
now  in  full  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  The  Rookery,  Matazion. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Newtown  (Oswestry)  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
show  was  fixed  for  August  11th,  1904,  subject  to  the  president’s 
convenience. 

*  *  *  - 

Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Norton. — -The  annual  show  of  the 
Norton,  Malton,  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be 
held  on  November  5th.  Prizes  are  offered  for  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  agricultural  produce,  etc.  The  lion,  secretary  is 
3Ir.  William  Horsley,  Post  Office,  Norton,  MaltOn. 

•*  *  * 

Chilham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr. 
Holman,  chairman  of  the  Canterbury  Gardeners’  Society,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  members  many  details  relative  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  combined  association  of  all  the  East  Kent  societies. 

*  *  * 

Kidderminster  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  show  of  CJhry- 
santherntims  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday  land  Wednesday, 
November  10th  and  11th,  by  the  Kidderminster  and  District 
Horticultural  Society,  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  attraction.  Lady  Beauchamp,  of  Madresfield  Cburt,  has 
kindly  consented  to  perform  the  opening  ceremony  on  Tuesday, 
at  3.15  p.m. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — At  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George 
Street,  a  large  assembly  of  members  on  October  20th  listened 
to  a  highly  practical  paper  on  “  A  Year’s  Work  in  the  Vinery,” 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest 
Hill,  who  is  a  grower  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  world.  To  illustrate  his  paper  he  brought  a  collection  of 
Grapes,  including  what  he  considered  to  be  the  best  twelve 
varieties  grown,  and  truly,  to  look  at  them  created  admiration 
and  appreciation  from  all  present,  as  they  showed  the  master 
hand  of  a  skilled  cultivator  in  producing  such  specimens.  The 
lecturer  commenced  with  the  operation  of  making  up  the  Vine 
border,  details  of  which  he  gave  most  fully,  as  also  the  different 
modes  of  structure  each  vinery  might  be,  together  with  the 
heating  apparatus  required.  A  discussion  by  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  followed,  and  to  questions  asked  Mr.  Taylor  replied  fully. 
The  next  meeting  is  on  Friday,  November  6th,  when  Mr.  R.  B. 
Leech,  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich,  will  lecture  and  demon¬ 
strate  on  fruit  bottling  ;  and  to  this  lecture  the  lady  friends  of 
members  are  invited. 

■*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  Friday,  October 
23rd,  “  Experiments  with  Manures  on  Bush  and  Other  Fruits,” 
by  Mr.  -Shrivell,  was  the  paper.  Mr.  Shrivell  spoke  upon  the 
advantage  of  potash  being  used  with  superphosphates  for  fruit. 
Raspberries  gave  better  fruit  by  not  being  so  heavily  manured 
as  is  usually  done  ;  strawberries  also  ;  spraying,  of  the  trees 
for  prevention  of  caterpillars,  etc.  Tomatos  for  prevention  of 
disease  gave  a  good  discussion  amongst  the  members.  Mr. 
Shrivell  spoke  highly  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive. 
Mr.  Webster  exhibited  some  very  fine  Onions  grown  upon  the 
system  Mr.  Shrivell  adopts  at  Hadlow.  Mr.  Cole  exhibited  the 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia,  plants  over  2  ft.  through,  grown  as 
M  r.  Beale,  of  Hayes,  Kent,  advised  in  his  lecture  of  last  autumn. 
It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  gentlemen  who  give  their 
papers  to  the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society  to  see  such 
results  as  were  exhibited  on  Friday.  It  shows  that  the  members 
derive  some  benefit  from  their  remarks  upon  the  treatment, 
etc.,  of  various  vegetables,  fruits,  and  plants.  Mr.  Rippingale, 
of  the  District  Council,  presided  during  the  evening. 

*  *  * 

CORBRIDGE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  October  6th.  Mr.  W.  Herdman, 
Hindley  House  Gardens,  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  Two  new  members  were  duly  elected.  Mr.  W. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  F.  M.  Laing,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the 
society  s  Certificate  of  Merit  for  an  exhibit  of  Begonia  flowers. 
The  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  George  Hall,  then  read 
the  annual  report,  which  showed  the  society  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Thirteen  papers  had  been  read  during 
the  past  season  on  interesting  subjects,  and  having  on  hand 
the  balance  of  £7  16s.  8d.  with  which  to  commence  the  ensuing 
season.  The  officers  were  accorded  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  way  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  business  of  the 
society  during  the  past  season.  The  following  officers  were 


elected  : — President,  W.  C.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  By  well  Hall  ; 
vice-presidents,  J.  H.  Edwards,  Esq.  (Byethorne),  D.  O. 
Drewitt,  Esq.  (Willow  Wood),  Hugh  McLean,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Cor- 
bridge),  J.  H.  Straker,  Esq.  (Howden  Dene),  D.  N.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  M.D.  (Corbridge),  H.  R.  Sully,  Esq.  (Piper  Close),  C.  F. 
Armstrong,  Esq.  (Peel  Tower)  ;  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Herdman, 
Hindley  House  Gardens,  Stocksfiehl  •  vice-chairmen,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Claphan  (Bywell  Hall  Gardens),  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson, 
(Hindley  Hall  Gardens),  Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser  (Dilston  Castle 
Gardens)  ;  librarian,  Mr.  C.  Leach  (Corbridge)  ;  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer-,  Mr.  George  Hall  (Peel  Lower  Gardens)  ;  com¬ 
mittee  of  gardeners,  Mr.  J.  Cameron  (Byethorne  Gardens),  Mr. 
W.  Hay  (Loughbrow  Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Lee  (Stagshaw  House 
Gardens),  Mr.  Edwards  (Bromley  Grange  Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Lowes 
(Corbridge),  Mr.  Wilson  (Aydon  Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Winder 
(Howden  Dene  Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Mathieson  (Piper  Close 
Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Hall  (Ravenstone  Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Wauo-h 
(Wheelbirks  Gardens),  Mr.  W.  Mark  (Farnley  Hill  Gardens), 
Mr.  W.  Anderson  (Farnley  Grange  Gardens),  Mr.  J.  Stamper 
(Apperley  Dene),  Mr.  J.  Hall  (Beaconsfield  Gardens),  Mr  Geo 
Wharton  (Bywell  House),  Mr.  Renwick  (Willow  Wood 
Gardens),  Mr.  W.  Harrison  (Castle  Hill  Gardens)  •  auditors, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser  (Dilston  Castle  Gardens)  and  Mr.’ A.  Davies 
(The  Mount  Gardens).  Several  interesting  papers  were  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  leading  members  present.  The  rules  were  read 
over  and  adopted. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  Giant  Mushroom. — Mr.  John  Lawe,  of  North  Walsham, 
has  gathered  a  Mushroom  measuring  30  in.  in  circumference 
and  weighing  just  over  1^  lb. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  E.  Ireland,  late  gardener  to  Sir  William  Walrond,  M.P  , 
Bradfield,  Cullompton,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  E.  F. 
Studd,  Esq.,  Oxton  House,  Hinton,  near  Exeter,  Devon. 

*  *  * 

The  Waratah  Tree.— During  the  second  week  of  September 
last  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Waratah  tree,  one  of  the  Proteads, 
about  10  ft,  high,  at  Beecroft,  Sydney,  carried  93  heads  of  bloom’ 

*  *  * 

4  Record  Potato. — A  giant  Potato,  weighing  over  a  quarter 
of  a  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone),  has  been  dug  up  by  Mr.  Bent 
at  Grobv,  Leicestershire.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  1  arrest  on 
record. 

*  *  * 

Public  Garden  for  Liverpool.— For  laying  out  St.  John’s 
Churchyard  as  a.  public  garden  for  the  City  Council,  Liverpool, 
the  tender  of  Mr.  W.  Standing,  Garston,  for  £347  has  been 
accepted. 

*  *  * 

Trees  for  Windsor  Coverts.— Messrs.  Walker  and  Son, 
nurserymen,  Nairn,  have  again  been  selected  as  contractors  for 
supplying  the  Royal  coverts  at  Windsor  with  165,000  Pines  and 
other  forest  trees. 

*  *  * 

Hawick  for  Cabbages  and  Turnips. — In  addition  to  the  bio- 
Cabbages  previously  recorded  in  these  pages  from  Hawick',  N.B.” 
it  is  now  announced  that  a  Turnip  measuring  36  in.  by  33  in.’ 
has  been  grown  at  Causlinn,  Hawick. 

*  *  * 

Beauty  Plant. — The  women  of  Algeria  eat  the  seeds  of  a 

certain  plant  to  make  them  beautiful.  The  Government  experts 
at  Washington,  according  to  “  The  American  Florist,”  are 
making  experiments  with  it  in  order  to  determine  what  grounds 
the  ladies  have  for  this  practice. 

*  *  * 

Alphabetical  Cherry  Trees.— Cherry  trees  are  now  grown 
and  trained  in  the  form  of  letters,  which  may  be  brought  to 
table  on  the  occasion  of  birthday  festivities,  the  letters  °bein  a- 
selected  according  to  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  honour 
the  festivities  have  been  arranged. 

*  *  * 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.— The  Contract  Commissioners 

reported  that  they  had  accepted  the  following  tenders  : _ Rose 

trees,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N.  ;  and  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  N. 
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Blackberries. — The  Blackberry  crop  is  exceptionally  large, 
although  many  of  the  berries  are  not  yet  ripe,  and,  considering 
the  time  of  tlie  year,  cannot  be  expected  to  ripen  ;  but,  though 
the  berries  are  exceptionally  plentiful,  they  are  exceptionally 
small,  too.  A  very  large  quantity  was  received  in  London  last 
week  from  Devonshire  and  other  southern  counties,  and  from 
some  of  the  midland  counties.  They  were  retailed  for  the  most 
part  at  prices  ranging  from  7d.^to  8<1  a  pound. 

Jam  and  Salicylic  Acid. — At  the  Cheshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
on  the  19th  October,  Thomas  Chandler,  grocer,  Stockport,  ap¬ 
pealed  against  the  conviction  of  the  Stockport  magistrates  re¬ 
warding  the  sale  of  1  lb.  of  jam  containing  2  per  cent,  salicylic 
acid.  The  appellant  contended  that  salicylic  acid  was  a  pre¬ 
servative,  and  was  not  deleterious  to  health.  The  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  confirmed  the  conviction.  This  decision  will  affect  the  jam 
trade  most  materially,  as  this  season’s  make  is  completed,  and 
it  was  stated  that  fully  one-half  contained  some  proportion  of 
salicylic  acid. 

*  *  * 


The  Eirch  for  Stealing  Currants. — Two  small  boys  were 
fined  6s.  6d.  each  at  Truro  last  week  for  stealing  Apples  from  a 
warden-  Just  a  year  ago  they  were  birched  for  stealing  Currants, 
and  the  father  of  one  of  them  asked  why  the  same  punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  again.  “  We  cannot  birch  them  for  steal¬ 
ing  Apples,”  replied  the  Mayor  ;  “  but  we  can  for  stealing 

Currants.  That  is  the  law.”  I  am  myself  unable  to  find  any 
authority  for  this  remarkable  statement  ;  but  if  it  is  correct, 
then  the  law  is  indeed  “  a  hass.” — Truth. 

*  *  * 

Victoria  Trickeri. — After  rather  am  adverse  season  in  the 
United  States,  this  Victoria  has  again  proved  its  superiority 
over  V  recia  for  outdoor  culture  without  artificial  heat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey,  accord- 
in.  “to  the  aquatic  specialist,  Mr.  William  Tricker,  in  “  American 
Gardening.”  This  form  of  Victoria  does  not  come  from  the 
Amazon  like  V.  regia,  but  from  Cornentes  Argentina,  South 
America,  and  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  U.  cruziana  of 
d’Oebigny,  of  which  dried  specimens  were  sent  to  Paris  over 

60  years  ago.  * 


The  Maidenhair  Tree  in  America.— Writing  in  “  The  Florists’ 
Exchange,”  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  says  that  fo:  many  years  the 
desired°trees  of  Ginkgo  bilob  a  had  to  be  imported  or  raised 
from  imported  seeds.  Of  late,  however,  seed-bearing  trees  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large  cities,  so  that  seeds  grown  in 
abundance  in  America  are  obtainable.  They  are  fertile,  and 
if  kept  moist  during  winter,  or  in  a  cellar,  and  sown  m  spring, 
every  seed  will  germinate.  The  tree  also  transplants  easily, 
and  the  writer  says  that  there  need  be  no  losses  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  trees  if  ordinary  care  is  taken.  Considering  the  beauty 
of  the  tree,  we  think  ‘it  greatly  neglected  m  Britain. 


Lespedeza  Sieboldi.  — In  this  country  we  usually  look  upon 
this  member  of  the  Pea  family  as  a  shrub,  and  relegate  it  to  that 
department.  Commenting  upon  some  remarks  made  by  a  writer 
in  an  English  gardening  paper,  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  speaks  as 
if  the  latter  had  made  a  mistake  in  regarding  it  as  a  shrub. 
We- admit  it  is  just  on  the  borderland,  but  in  all  favoured  parts 
of  Britain  the  stems  should  be  woody  and  persistent.  Of  the 
25  known  species,  some  are  annuals,  others  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
sub-shrubs.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  climate  j  where  the 
latter  is  severe,  L.  Sieboldi  may  be  cut  to  the  ground,  as  in 
America,  where  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  describes  it  as  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial. 

*  ■*  * 


A  Frost-Proof  Potato. — A  really  frost  proof  Potato  would 
be  a  boon  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  news  that  such  a 
tuber  has  been  introduced  in  France  has  led  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  the  plant  in  question 
is  Solanum  Commersonii,  and  is  a  native  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  Entre  Bios  (Argentina).  It  was  introduced  into  France 
about  1896  or  1897.  The  tubers  are  said  to  be  quite  hardy, 
having  withstood  at  Moulins  from  e7  fo  54  degrees  of.  frost. 
They  do  well  in  compact,  moderately  moist  soil,  while  their  size, 
originally  that  of  a  Hazel  nut,  has  been  brought  up  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  Potato.  They  are  not  yet,  however,  eatable,  as  they 
contain  too  much  of  a  bitter  principle,  which  is  known  as  sola- 
nine.  An  amelioration  in  this  respect  has,  it  is  stated,  already 


been  observed,  and  it  may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  get  rid 
of  the  solanine  altogether.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  believed  that 
the  crossing  of  Solanum  Commersonii  with  the  common  Potato 
is  an  experiment  which  is  well  worth  trying. 

*  *  * 

A  New  Datura. — A  novelty  is  announced  from  M.  Herb, 
Naples,  Italy,  in  the  form  of  a  Datura  named  D.  colossea 
aurea,  described  as  a  real  mammoth,  with  bright  golden  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid, 

*  *  * 

English  Apples  are  fetching  such  high  prices  this  year  that 
growers  in  Somerset  and  Dorset  are  selling  them  instead  of 
making  cider.  One  fanner  near  Yeovil  sold  the  produce  of 
one  tree  alone  for  £10,  which  is  regarded  as  a  record  price. 

*  *  * 

New  Strain  of  Zinnia. — Curled  and  crested  Zinnias  have 
now  been  produced,  but  whether  they  will  become  popular  re¬ 
mains  to  be  tested.  The  strain  is  named  Z.  elegans  fl.  pi.  crispa, 
and  several  colours  may  be  had  separately.  They  are  being  put 
into  commerce  as  novelties  by  M.  Herb,  Naples,  Italy. 

•  *  *  * 

Long  Roots  of  Parsnips. — Mr.  O.  B.  Chown,  of  the  Bell 
Inu,  London  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  has  in  his  possession  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  a  Parsnip,  which  he  dug  from  his  own 
garden.  From  crown  to  tip,  which  tapers  down  as  fine  as  a 
needle-point,  the  Parsnip  measures  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length.  This 
indicates  the  need  for  deep  trenching  in  the  case  of  Parsnips. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemums  at  Sefton  Park. — The  display  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  at  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  is  now  open  to  the  public 
every  day,  free,  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk,  Sundays  included.  Old 
and  new  varieties  are  grown  alongside  of  each  other.  Mr.  H. 
Herbert,  the  superintendent,  is  to  be  congiatulated  upon  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  plants.  Last  week  we  intimated  that 
the  display  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  was  also  open. 

*  *  * 

Intentions  of  the  Garden  City  Association. — The  Garden 
City  Association  has  designs  on  Rosyth,  the  site  of  the  new 
naval  base  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  a  number  of  members 
visited  the  spot  recently.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  Dr.  John 
Ross  said  that,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Admiralty,  they  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of 
the  association,  and  were  willing  not  only  to  make  provision 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  Rosyth, 
but  also  to  show-  some  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  the  district.  It  was  recommended  that  a  branch  of  the 
association  be  formed  to  watch  over  the  de%elopment  of  Rosyth. 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Course  of  Instruction  at  Edinburgh. — Evening 
continuation  classes  for  1903-4  have  been  arranged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  15  Club,  in  the  Preston  Street  Public  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  in  a  future  issue  we  may  find  space  to  print 
the  syllabus  of  subjects  to  be  gone  through  during  the  session 
for  the  advantage  of  gardeners.  Other  courses  suitable  for 
printers,  bakers,  and  masons  are  also  arranged.  The  popular 
custodian  of  the  city  parks  and  gardens,  the  president  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  Mr.  M'Hattie,  is  most  kindly 
undertaking  the  superintendence  of  a  three  years’  course  for 
young  gardeners  or  intending  gardeners,  that  commenced  on 
Monday,  the  12th  inst. ,  in  Preston  Street  Public  School.  It  is  a 
new  venture  on  new  lines,  and  should  be  heartily  encouraged. 
Lectures  on  practical  gardening  are  to  be  given  weekly  by 
specialists  in  such  matters.  Some  of  the  leading  horticulturists 
have  already  kindly  promised  their  services  in  this  connection. 
Elementary  science  and  botany,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and 
other  subjects,  with  special  reference  to  horticulture,  commer¬ 
cial  and  otherwise,  will  be  included  in  the  course,  and  excur¬ 
sions  will  be  made  to  gardens  in  and  outside  the  city,  under 
the  supervision  of  experts.  Such  a  unique  course  should  not 
be  missed,  and  not  only  young  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  but 
lads  who  are  at  other  work  during  the  day,  but  are  not  appren¬ 
ticed  to  any  special  trade,  should  be  encouraged  by  employers 
and  parents  to  enrol.  To  study  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself  ;  but  this  course  aims  at 
more,  and  any  lad  passing  through  it  and  working  well,  and 
who  gains  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  should  be 
enabled  to  command  higher  wages  and  be  sure  of  obtaining  a 
situation  as  an  under  gardener.  Intending  colonists  would  do 
well  to  note  this  course. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  garoenmg.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o *  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Twelve  Varieties  of  Vegetables.  (H.  Jones.) 

Mr.  E.  Beckett  has  answered  your  question  on  this  subject, 
and  given  the  following  as  the  best  twelve  vegetables  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  August.  “  The  maximum  number  of  points  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  R.  H.  S.  ‘  Code  of  Rules  for  J udging  ’ :  — Cauliflowers 
7  points,  Autumn  Giant ;  Celery  7  points,  Standard  Bearer  ; 
Potatos  7  points,  Windsor  Castle  ;  Peas  7  points,  Gladstone  ; 
Onions  7  points,  Ailsa  Craig  ;  Beans,  Runner  7  points,  Hack- 
wood  Success  ;  Tomatos  7  points,  Polegate  ;  Leeks  6  points, 
Dobbie’s  Champion  ;  Carrots  5  points,  New  Red  Intermediate  ; 
Parsnips  5  points,  Tender  and  True  ;  Beetroot  5  points,  Dell’s 
Crimson  ;  Turnips  5  points,  Jersey  Lily  ;  Cucumbers  6  points, 
Ideal  ;  Globe  Artichokes  5  points,  Green  Globe.”  But,  in  my 
opinion,  Carrots  should  have  7,  Leeks  7,  Parsnips  6,  and 
Cucumbers  5. 

Making  a  Peach  Border.  (W.  M.) 

In  making  a  new  Peach  border  we  think  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  do  it  in  sections  as  the  trees  grow.  For  the  first 
year  4  ft.  wide  would  be  sufficient  quantity  of  new  soil.  Next 
year  add  2  ft.,  and  in  the  following  year  another  2  ft.,  according 
to  the  width  of  your  border.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the 
ycung  roots  have  always  fresh  soil  to  grow  into  every  year, 
whereas  if  you  made  the  whole  border  at  once  a  large  portion 
oi  the  border  would  be  unoccupied  with  roots  for  some  years, 
and  the  soil  might  get  bad  during  that  time,  and  in  any  case 
the  soil  would  be  wasting  the  fibre  in  it  and  losing  its  pro¬ 
perties  without  the  presence  of  roots  to  utilise  the  same. 

Daisies  and  Moss  in  a  Lawn.  (Northern.) 

The  presence  of  Moss  would  indicate  that  the  soil  is  either 
wet  or  shaded  by  trees  or  walls.  If  such  is  the  case  you  should 
see  that  it  is  properly  drained.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable 
to  dig  down  the  present  turf,  because  if  the  conditions  are 
favourable  Daisies  will  come  up  again  abundantly,  as  the  soil 
must  be  full  of  seeds,  while  the  presence  of  other  Daisies  m 
the  neighbourhood  would  soon  colonise  the  ground  afresh.  A 
very  good  plan  would  be  to  top-di’ess  the  ground  with  a  good 
mixture  of  weil-decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  and  rich  old  potting 
soil  from  underneath  the  benches.  If  this  was  spread  on  the 
ground  before  Christmas  and  roughly  raked  with  a  wooden  rake, 
the  rain  would  wash  in  the  properties  of  the  manure  and  thereby 
feeci  the  roots  of  the  grass.  In  the  springtime  any  rough  mate¬ 
rial  and  stones  could  be  raked  off,  after  which  the  ground  could 
be  rolled,  which  will  level  down  the  top-dressing,  making  a 
smooth  surface  for  the  mowing  machine.  The  lawn  might, 
indeed,  be  well  tempered  by  top-dressing  and  frequent  rolling 
in  this  way,  and  provided  the  soil  is  properly  drained  the  grass 
should  grow  so  well  as  to  crowd  down  Daisies  and  Moss.  A 
light  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  during  April,  May,  and 
June  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  grass  and  help  its 
growth  greatly.  Some  preparations  are  sold  by  the  sundriesmen 
specially  intended  to  promote  the  growth  of  grass,  and  you 
could  use  these  if  you  liked  them  in  preference  to  nitrate  of 
soda.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  in  the  meantime  to  set 
some  boys  to  spud  out  the  worst  patches  of  Daisies.  If  in  these 
operations  there  should  be  bare  patches,  you  can  make  them 
good  by  sowing  grass  seed  upon  them  in  the  early  spring. 
Usually  where  Daisies  are  numerous  it  indicates  a  rather  wet 
soil,  and  in  the  case  of  Moss  possibly  it  is  both  poor  and  wet, 
or  shaded  with  trees. 

Grape  in  Unheated  House.  (M.  M’Laren.) 

The  specimen  of  Grapes  you  sent  us  was  Madresfield  Court. 
The  berries  were  wonderfully  large  and  well  finished  for  a 
vinery  that  is  unheated,  and  would  indicate  good  care  in  their 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  berries  were  split  before  we  received 
them,  but  we  think  that  was  due  to  bad  packing,  as  they  must 
have  received  a  considerable  amount  of  shaking  in  passing 
through  the  post-  The  variety  Reine  Olga  succeeds  well  in  the 


open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  average  seasons 
at  least,  so  that  we  should  consider  you  could  grow  it  as  easily 
as  Black  Hamburgh  in  an  unheated  house.  The  berries  are 
moderate  in  size  for  a  hothouse  Grape,  but  they  are  considered 
of  good  quality  for  a  hardy  outdoor  Grape  at  least. 

Hardiness  of  Leycesteria  formosa.  (F.  R.) 

The  long  hollow  stems  of  this  plant  keep  growing  late  in  the 
season  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  -and  are  liable  to  be  cut 
back,  but  the  stools  sprout  again  freely  in  the  spring,  and 
flower  and  fruit  later  on.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
they  usually  ripen  and  stand  well,  even  although  the  soft  and 
hcllow  tips  may  partly  get  cut  back.  Even  in  the  far  north, 
where  the  plant  does  get  cut  back  by  severe  frost,  the  stools 
do  not  get  killed,  so  that  you  may  consider  it  hardy  for  all 
practical  purposes.  We  should  not  plant  it  in  cold,  wet  situa¬ 
tions,  but  in  warm  or  sheltered  situations  fuiiy  exposed  to 
sunshine.  Its  hardiness  will  largely  depend  upon  its  exposure 
to  light  and  air  during  summer. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  for  Small  Beds.  (R.  M.) 

There  are  some  fairly  dwarf-growing  Asters,  such  as  A. 
Amellus  and  its  varieties,  as  well  as  A.  acris  and  its  forms.  A. 
Thompson!  is  also  greatly  admired  by  some  growers.  These 
pay  all  be  considered  rather  early-flowering  species,  at  least 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  You  may,  however,  adopt 
a  plan  that  would  render  many  of  the  taller-growing  sorts  suit¬ 
ably  dwarf  for  your  purpose.  This  consists  in  taking  cuttings 
of  the  young  growths  during  June  and  July  and  rooting  them  in 
pots.  After  they  are  thoroughly  rooted  and  hardened  off  you 
may  plant  them  out,  and  most  of  them  will  be  very  much  dwarfer 
than  the  ordinary  stools  growing  in  the  herbaceous  borders. 
The  trouble  of  rooting  them  is  relatively  a  small  matter,  seeing 
that  by  that  time  most  of  your  bedding  plants  will  be  already 
planted  out  in  the  beds.  You  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  keep¬ 
ing  stock  under  glass,  as  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
plants  in  the  open  border. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose.  (D.  W.  D.) 

The  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  south 
when  planted  against  a  wall,  as  it  usually  gets  the  red  spider 
badly  in  dry  seasons.  We  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
have  suited  your  locality  when  so  planted.  We  think  your  idea 
of  planting  it  as  a  pillar  Rose  would  answer  the  purpose 
admirably  if  you  can  select  a  position  sheltered  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  in  your  locality,  which  seems  to  be  rather  exposed. 
The  posts  on  which  you  intend  to  train  them  should  at  least 
stand  6  ft.  above  the  ground  in  order  to  give  the  stems  of  the 
Roses  proper  length  to  flower  freely.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
wind  which  you  describe  as  being  prevalent,  the  posts  should 
be  8  ft,  or  9  ft.  above  ground,  but  in  your  high  locality  6  ft. 
would  probably  be  sufficient.  The  stems  may  be  left  with  the 
bark  on  or  otherwise,  as  you  think  fit.  Painted  stakes  would 
probably  last  longer  and  look  neater,  although  not  more  natural. 
In  any  case  the  lower  end  of  the  stakes  should  be  painted  to 
preserve  them  from  decay.  The  part  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  would  be  liable  to  decay  the  soonest,  and  that  should 
be  well  painted.  As  you  suggest,  the  growing  of  this  Rose 
on  pillars  would  not  be  a  success  owing  to  the  great  exposure. 
That  being  the  case,  your  principal  object  should  be  to  select 
a  position  where  the  Roses  would  get  some  shelter  from  the 
prevailing  winds.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide  some 
shelter  for  the  garden  by  planting  trees  sufficiently  far  away 
from  the  garden  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  the  garden  in  any  way  ?  We  feel  sure  that  all 
you  require  is  shelter  to  attain  success  with  this  Rose.  In 
selecting  stakes  it  would  be  worth  while  to  choose  those  of  mode¬ 
rate  stoutness,  and  when  the  Roses  aim  in  full  growth  the  posts 
would  be  completely  hidden.  Then  it  will  be  quite  immaterial 
whether  they  are  painted  above  ground  or  not. 

Schizostylis  Flowers  being  Spoiled.  (A.  G.) 

The  only  chance  of  succeeding  with  this  plant  in  the  open  air 
would  be  to  plant  it  at  the  foot  of  a  south  aspect  wall,  vdiere 
the,  plants  would  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  During 
the'  prevalence  of  such  weather  as  the  present  we  think  it  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  get  good  flowers  without  providing  some 
sort  of  shelter.  If  the  plants  are  in  an  open  situation  in  the 
garden  it  would  benefit  them  greatly,  and  possibly  induce  them 
to  open  their  flowers  more  freely  if  you  were  to  place  a  sash 
over  them  just  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the  flower  stems. 
Another  way  of  sheltering  them  would,  of  course,  be  to  place  a 
frame  over  them.  There  is  another  way  of  making  them  both 
useful  and  profitable,  however,  and  that  is  by  planting  them  in 
rich  friable  soil  in  the  open,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
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vigorous  growth  in  summer  ;  then  at  the  end  of  September,  or 
earlier  if  the  weather  was  bad,  you  could  lift  the  plants,  pot 
them  and  place  them  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  oool  place  where 
they  would  come  into  bloom  freely  during  the  autumn. 

Weeds  on  Walks.  F.  D.) 

If  you  object  to  the  ordinary  weed-killers,  you  might  try 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  is  not  so  virulently  poisonous  as  the 
arsenical  preparations,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  poisonous,  as 
you  may  remember  it  is  necessary  when  spraying,  fruit  trees  in 
full  leaf  with  it  to  use  caution  to  prevent  the  scorching  of  the 
leaves.  This  being  so,  it  is  only  •  necessary  to  use  it  a  little 
■stronger  than  for  fruit  trees  and  water  the  walks  with  it,  being 
careful 'not  to  allow  it  to  fall  upon  Box  or  other  edging. 

Annuals  for  Pot  Culture.  (Conservatory.) 

The  various  forms  of  Schizantlius  are  very  suitable  for  con 
servatory  decoration,  and  are  easily  grown,  provided  you  keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  Some  of  the  dwarfest  and  prettiest  are 
S.  wisetonensis  and  S.  retusa.  Taller-growing  forms  are  S. 
pinnatus  and  its  numerous  varieties,  which  may  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  mixture.  Very  good  flowers  for  your  purpose  would 
be  East  Lothian  Stocks,  which  should  have  been  sown,  however, 
some  months  ago,  so  that  they  would  now  be  plants  of  nice 
size,  making  bushy  little  specimens  in  pots.  They  are  so  nearly 
hardy  that  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  if  space  is  a 
consideration.  Then,  to  get  them  earlier  than  usual,  they  may 
be  put  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  conservatory  when  showing 
flower,  so  as  to  bring  them  along  gently.  They  should  always 
be  kept  near  the  glass,  to  prevent  the  stems  getting  drawn  and 
weakly.  Mignonette  makes  a  useful  annual,  but  should  have 
been  sown  some  time  ago,  and  brought  along  slowly  in  frames. 
The  same  would  apply  to  Rhodanthe  Manglesi  and  Acroclinium 
roseum,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  Everlastings.  Both  should 
have  been  sown,  however,  some  time  ago,  and  you  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  these  contingencies  by  another  year. 

Ornamental  Plants  for  Hedges.  (A.  R.  L.) 

In  the  way  of  flowering  plants,  you  might  use  Sweet  Brier 
or  China  Roses,  the  common  China  or  monthly  Rose  making 
a  low  and  very  floriferous  hedge.  Some  of  the  Cotoneasters  make 
very  neat  hedges,  and  may  be  crrt  either  closely  or  sparingly. 
C.  microphylla  would  make  a  very  dense  hedge,  but  it  wouid 
be  almost  n;cessary  to  have  a  rail  of  wood  along  the  centre,  to 
keep  the  plants  steady,  if  the  hedge  was  wanted  of  any  height. 
C.  Simonsi  is  a  coarser-growing  plant  and  more  open  in  habit, 
but  it  makes  a  good  evergreen  hedge,  provided  you  are  quite 
away  from  the  smoke  of  any  large  towns.  If  space  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  object,  you  might  have  a  very  interesting  hedge  in  the 
double  pink  or  Daisy-flowered  Bramble.  Quite  uncommon 
hedges  with  yellow  flowers  could  be  made  of  Hypericum  elatum, 
H.  hookerianum,  and  Potentilla  fruticosa.  The  latter  we  con¬ 
sider  would  make  a  very  handsome  hedge,  on  account  of  its  close 
leafy  habit  and  cheerful  bright  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  great 
quantity  over  a  long  period  of  summer.  These  flowering  shrubs 
should,  of  course,  not  be  cut  in  too  hard,  but  merely  lightly 
trimmed  into  shape  with  the  knife  rather  than  the  hedge  shears, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  formal  appearance. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(J.  F. )  The  white  flower  is  Angraecum  eburneum  ;  the  Cattleya 
is  C.  bowringiana,  if  the  stem  is  thickened  and  short ;  if  the 
stem  is  long  and  slender  it  is  C.  Skinneri,  the  flowers  being 
closely  similar  in  both  cases. — (R.  B.)  1,  Senecio  puldher  ;  2, 
Aster  diffusus  horizonfalis  ;  3,  Aster  puniceus  ;  4,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum  var.  ;  5,  Phlox  panic.ulata  var.  ;  6,  Lobelia.  Vic¬ 
toria. — {T.  W.  M.)  1,  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  2,  Laelia  purnila. 
var.  ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata  ;  4,  Maxillaria  picta  ;  5,  Zebrinia  pen- 
dula  ;  6,  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  ;  7,  Salvia  farinacea. — 

(A.  N.  S.)  1,  Pteris  Childsi  ;  2,  Pteris  Wimsetti  ;  3,  Nephrolepis 
cordifolia  ;  4,  Polypodium  pectinatum  ;  5,  Polypodium  Lingua  ; 
6,  Asplenium  ebenoides. — (J.  Ward)  1,  Cupressus  nootkatensis 
aurea  ;  2,  Thuya  plicata  (often  named  gigantea)  ;  3,  Viburnum 
Tinus  ;  4,  Rhustyphina  ;  5,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata. — 
(W.  S.)  1,  Senecio  Petasitis  ;  2,  Sloanum  marginatum. 
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3rd. — Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days).  Plymouth 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Southampton  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show.  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (two  days). 

4th. — Hereford  Fruit  and  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Exhibition  (two 
days).  Highgate  Chrysanthe 
mum  Show  (three  days).  Car¬ 
diff  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(two  days).  Isle  of  Thanet 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (two 
days).  Dulwicih  Chrysan- 
santhemum  Show  (two  days). 
R.H.S.  of  Ireland  Winter 
Show  (two  days).  Cam¬ 
bridge  Aultumn  Show  (two 
days). 

5th. — Brixton,  Streatham,  and 
Clapham  Show  (two  days) 
(Chrysanthemum).  Wey- 
bridge  Autumn  Exhibition 
Devon  and  Exeter  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  (two  days). 
Colchester  Chrysanthemum 


Show.  Hitchin  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Exhibition. 

7th.— French  Horticultural  So', 
ciety  of  London  meet. 

10th. — Ipswich  and  East  of  Eng¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Exhibi 
tion  (two  days).  R.H.S 
Committees.  National  Cliry 
santhemum  Society’s  Exhibi 
tion  (three  days).  Binning; 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Exhi 
bition  (three  days).  Oxfor< 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Vent 
nor  and  Isle  of  Wight  Cliry 
santhemum  Show  (two  days) 

11th. — Rugby  ChrysanthemuD 
Society’s  Show  (two  days) 
Chester  Paxton  Fruit  am 
Chrysanthemum  Show  (tw< 
days).  Buxton  Chrysanthe 
mum  Show.  Wincheste 
Chrysanthemum  Show.  Livei 
pool  Chrysanthemum  Shoi 
(two  days).  Chesterfiel 
Chrysanthemum  Show  _  (tw 
days)  (probably).  King' 
Lynn  Chrysanthemum  Shoi 
(two  days). 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Edinburgh  School  of  Gardening 
for  Women. 

1  Soane  years  ago  a  school  of  gardening  was 
ptablislied  at  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh,  by 
liss  Barker  and  Miss  Mori  son,  diplomees  of 
wanley  Horticultural  College  and  certifi- 
| itod  gardeners,  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
dinburgh.  A  new  garden,  under  the  title 
;  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Gardening  for 
t'omen,  was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  by 
10  Countess  of  Aberdeen  in  the  presence  of 
large  assemblage,  consisting  for  the  most 
art  of  ladies.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to> 
repare  women  for  the  various  branches  of 
tactical  gardening,  and  to  fit  them  toi  take 
large  of  a  market  garden  or  private  establi¬ 
shment.  They  also  instruct  women  in 


gardening  merely  for  their  own.  private  in¬ 
terests.  The  instruction  includes  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  plants  from  seeds  or  otherwise,  and 
growing  them  until  they  are  fit  to  be  packed 
for  the  market.  Tomato®,  Cucumbers,  and 
flowers  are  also  grown  under  glass.  Tb  fit 
the  women  as  private  gardeners  there  are 
also  a  vinery,  Peach  house,  Mushroom  house, 
kitchen  garden,  Rose  garden,  and  herbaceous 
border.  Digging,  hoeing,  sowing  seeds,  pro¬ 
pagation,  pruning,  gathering,  and  picking, 
all  form  part  of  the  instruction.  Other 
lighter  occupations,  such  as  bee-keeping, 
floral  decoration,  table  decoration,  and 
similar  subjects,  form  part  of  the  curriculum 
which  extends  over  two  years.  In  order  to 
get  theoretical  instruction,  the  students 
attend  certain  science  classes  of  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College.  Besides  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  many  important  personages  were 
present,  including  Professor  Bayley  Balfour 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  the  city  gardener. 
The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  lady  prin¬ 
cipals  commenced  in  a  very  modest  way 
when  they  took  a  piece  of  ground  at  In- 
veresk  for  a  school  of  gardening,  but  their 
success  had  now  led  them  to  take  a.  larger 
piece  of  ground  at  Corstorphine.  Lady 
Aberdeen  said  that  they  ought  to  bei  grateful 
to>  the  two  ladies  for  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  to  an  opening  for 
women  workers  in  these  days,  when  women 
were  being  trained  for  some  definite  pro¬ 
fession.  Many  of  them  were  not  attracted 
to  the  learned  professions  on  account,  of  the 
confinement  of  indoor  work,  but.  that  did 
not  apply  to  gardening.  Some  objections 
were  taken  to  women  as  gardeners,  but  that 
applied  to  every  other  innovation.  They 
were  told  that  women  could  not  dig  any 
more  than  they  could  hit  nails  on,  the  head. 
She  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  women  gardeners  to  do'  all  the 
hard  digging,  as  there  was  room  in  the 
profession,  and  a  demand  for  education,  cul¬ 
ture',  and  brains,  as  well  as  bands,  if  success 
was  to  be  attained.  She  concluded  by  de¬ 
claring  this  school  of  gardening  open. 

Public  Park,  Brechin- 

The  Public  Park,  Brechin,  N.B.,  was 
originally  opened  in  1867  by  the  then  Lord 
Dalhousie.  A  small  legacy  had  been  left  toi 
the  town,  and  the  council  resolved  that  this 
should  go  towards1  providing  a  place  of  re¬ 
creation  for  the  citizens.  The  donation  was; 
augmented  by  the  town  and  also  by  subscrip¬ 
tions,  until  a  spacious,  park  was  procured  and 
nicely  laid  out.  This  park,  however,  in  time 
proved  to©'  email  for  the  inhabitants,  and  it, 
was  more  Than  doubled  in  1897  by  way  of  a, 
local  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria’s'  Diamond 
Jubilee.  A  lake  was  added  to  the  features 
of  thei  park,  together  with  flower  borders, 
shrubberies,  and  pleasant  walks.  Last  year, 
Robert  Duke',  Esq.,  Bearekill,  gave1  a  sum  of 


£500  to  lay  out  in  a,  fitting  manner  the  recent 
addition  to  the  park.  This  included  a  hand¬ 
some  fountain,  which  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  inauguration  ceremony  was 
carried  out  the  other  week  in  the  presence  of 
Robert  Duke,  Esq.,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens. 

— o — 

Gardening  in  Tree  Tops, 

An  ingenious  amateur  of  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind,  it  would  seem,  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  growing  various'  flowers-  in  the  trunks  and 
head  of  trees.  It  seems  that  his  garden 
contained  little  space  for  flower-growing, 
being  largely  occupied  with  trees,  chiefly  pol¬ 
larded  Willows.  Many  of  these  trees  had 
crevices  and  hollows  between  the  branches, 
and  these  were  filled  with  soil  and  planted 
with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Nastur¬ 
tiums;.  These  plants  made  excellent'  growth, 
climbing  up  the  branches,  and  dropping  down, 
the  trunks  of  the  trees',  making  beautiful 
patches  of  colour.  It  is  quite  possible  where 
old  pollarded  Willows  exist  to  utilise  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  plants 
that  are  found  suitable  for  wall  gardening. 
For  instance,  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons, 
various  species  of  Toad-flax,  Sedurns,  Arabia 
and  many  other  garden  flowers  could  be  got, 
together  for  this  kind  of  gardening.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  trees  might  be  employed, 
if  the  hollows  and  crevices,  were  filled  with 
soil  they  would  support,  and  bring  to  perfec¬ 
tion  various  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  of  an 
ornamental  character.  Linder  this  sort,  of 
treatment  the  trees  might  not  last  so  long 
as  they  otherwise  would,  but.  Willows  being 
generally  adapted  for  this  sort  of  treatment, 
could  be  made  to  stand  for  many  years  by 
frequently  cutting  off  the  tops  to  prevent  the 
trunks  from  being  torn  down  during  gales  of 
wind. 

Bombay  Mangoes. 

For  many  years  past  small  consignments 
of  Mangoes  have  reached  this  count, ly  and] 
made  their  appearance  in  Covent  Garden. 
These  were  oval,  of  moderate  size,  and  not, 
very  highly  coloured  a,s  far  as  the  exterior 
was  concerned.  There  is  now  some  prospect 
that  the  Bombay  Mango  will  be  brought  to 
this  country  in  considerable  quantity,  as  the 
facilities  for  transit  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  It,  is  said  that  there  are  no  better 
Mangoes  than  those  grown  at  Bombay.  The 
fruit  varies  in  size  and  shape,  colour  and 
flavour,  the  finest  of  them  ranging  from  3  in. 
to  4  in.  in  length.  It  is  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  best  Indian  Mangoes  average 
4  in.  in  length,  some  being  as  large  as  the 
egg  of  a  goose,  while  particularly  large  fruits 
would  weigh  2  lb.  At  first  the  skin  is  green, 
but  ultimately  turns  to  red  or  orange  colour. 
The  interior  of  the  fruit  consists  of  a  rich 
sugary  pulp,  enclosing  a  large  flattened  stone 
to  which  the  flesh  clings  by  means  of  fibres 
resembling  those  of  a  clingstone  Peach. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Horseradish.  — .This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  not  very 
important  vegetable,  and  is  oftentimes  planted  and  grown  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner ;  nevertheless,  it  is  much  in  demand 
and  deserves  a  proper  system  of  culture,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  which  is  badly  and  well  grown  being  most  apparent. 
Though  it'  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assign  to  it'  the  better 
portions  of  the  garden,  a.  fairly  open  quarter  should  be  selected, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  few  crops  which  may  be  grown  on  the 
same ;  pot  for  many  years,  providing  it.  is  properly  and  liberally 
treated.  The  ground  should  be  firstly  well  trenched  and 
manured ;  almost  any  kind  cf  land  will  produce  good  results. 
Select  some  good  straight  roots  and  cut.  in  about  6-in.  lengths, 
plant  in  rows  1  ft,  apart  and  10  in.  from  set  to  set,  which 
should  be  buried  from  6  in.  to  9  in. ;  these  will  make  nice 
serviceable  roots  by  the  following  autumn,  I  find  it  a.  capital 
olan  during  November  to  take  up  half  the  bed  annually, 
taking  out  all  the  straiglitest  and  best  sticks,  and  store  under 
a  north  wall,  as  by  so  doing  it  can  easily  be  obtained  when 
required  without  damaging  the  bed  ;  at  the  same  time  work 
in  plenty  of  farmyard  manure  and  replant,  and  when  con¬ 
fined  to  one  spot  it  will  cause  but  little  trouble  in  spreading, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  it  becomes  very  troublesome  unless  kept 
within  bounds. 

Broccoli.  —  Should  a  severe  winter  be  in  store  for  us,  this 
important  crop1,  owing  to  the  very  sappy  condition  of  the 
plants,  will  be  certain  to  suffer  considerably.  Consequently 
every  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  its  safety,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  plan  than  by  layering  them  ;  and  any  time  after 
this  date  the  work  may  be  proceeded  with.  A  good  trench 
should  first  of  all  be  opened,  and  each  plant  carefully  layered, 
so  that  the  heads  face  the  north.  The  soil  should  be  broken 
up  finely  and  placed  veiy  firmly  over  the  stems,  taking  care 
to  cover  the  softer  parts  near  the  top,  as  this  is  most  easily 
injured  by  frost,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  should  very  severe 
frosts  be  expected,  a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  bracken 
should  be  applied,  thus  rendering  them  practically  safe. 

Cauliflowers.  — All  very  late  plants  should  now  be  care¬ 
fully  lifted  and  planted  into  cold  frames ;  these  will  perfect 
nice  little  compact  heads,  so  much  appreciated  for  the  table. 
Air  freely,  and  the  lights  should  be  removed  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Late  sowings  of  Veiitch’s  Autumn  Giant  are 
capital  for  this  purpose. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem. — These  will  by  now  have  prac¬ 
tically  finished  their  growth,  and  the  tops  cut.  down  to  within 
1  ft,  of  the  ground  and  burnt ;  part,  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
in  sand  or  ashes  for  immediate  use,  leaving  the  remainder  in 
the  ground  for  some  time  yet.  Both  the  round  and  Long 
White  are  great  improvement®  on  the  old  purple  form,  and 
should  be  grown  in  preference  to  it. 

Additions  to.  or  the  planning  and  making  of  new  kitchen 
gardens  should  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  after  the  site 
has  been  decided  on  the  first  consideration  should  be  to  see 
that  it.  is  well  drained.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  the  drains  should  be  placed  sufficiently  deep  to  enable 
trenching  to  be  performed  at  a  depth  cf  at  least  3  ft,  without 
disturbing  the  pipes,  and  not  only  should  the  ground  be 
drained  but  the  paths  also.  The  newt,  step  is  breaking  up 
the-  ground,  and  here  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  thorough 
trenching.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  a  kitchen  garden 
is  generally  made  with  a  view  of  lasting  as  such  for  many 
years  and' though  the  cost  may  be  somewhat  heavy,  it.  will 
be  money  well  spent,  as  successful  vegetable  culture  cannot 
be  depended  on  unless  deep  cultivation  is  practised.  I  do 
not  believe  in  old  and  worn-out  gardens.  Provide,  a.  good 
depth  of  soil  and  deeply  trench  as.  often  as  possible,  taking 
care  to  bring  the  bottom  to.  the  top,  m  that  it  can.  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  work  m  plenty  of 


suitable  ingredients  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
good  results  may  be  depended  on. 

Winter  Salads. —  In  many  establishments  salads  have  to 
be.  provided  the  whole  year  through,  and  oftentimes  during 
mid-winter  and  early  spring  these  are  not  easily  supplied, 
unless  one  has  plenty  of  facilities.  Lettuce  and  Endive  form, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  items,  and  by  sowing  frequentlv 
and  growing  on  in  a  gentle  heat,  the  former  may  be  generally 
depended  on,  if,  as1  I  have  before  pointed  out,  suitable  kinds 
are  grown.  We  are  now  sowing  Carters  Early  Harbinger  in 
boxes.  Endive  of  the  Batavian  section,  if  sown  late  in  the 
autumn  and  the  plants  arei  pricked  out  into  cold  frames,  will 
last  on  into  spring.  Chicory  and  Dandelion  roots  should  be 
introduced  to  the  Mushroom  house,  every  ten  days.  Mustard 
and  Cress  should  be  sown  weekly,  and  Onions  in  boxes  for 
drawing  small  occasionally.  E.  Beckett. 

A1  den-ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Violets  —  Plants  recently  lilted  from  the  garden  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  pit®  and  frames  for  winter  flowering  will  by  now- 
have  become  well  established  and  commencing  to  flower.  Co 
over  the  whole  of  them  and  remove  carefully  all  i  miners : 
generally  speaking,  these  produce  no  flowers,  but  should  any 
show  buds  the  runners  may  be  pinched,  and  cut  out  entirely 
when  the  flowers  are  gathered.  It  will  readily  be  understood 
that  these  runnersi  rob  the  plant  of  nutriment:  that  should  go 
to  the  flowers,  and  for  building  up-  strong  plants;  hence  the 
necessity  for  keeping  them  removed.  On  all  favourable 
opportunities  remove  the.  lights  entirely,  only  replacing  them 
when  frost,  snow,  or  heavy  rains  prevail.  To  succeed  in  the 
cultivation  of  sweet.  Violets,  it  is  very  essential  that  abundance 
of  pure  air  and  full  light  be  given,  at  all  times  in  accordance 
with  the  weather  prevailing.  Assuming  that  the  plants  were 
planted  in  good  soil,  as  advised,  there  will  be  no  need  to  give 
any  manure  for  some  time,  but  should  the  medium  be  at  all 
impoverished,  some  assistance  must  be  accorded.  Guano  is  a 
suitable  manure,  as  is  Clay’s  Fertiliser  ;  the  former  should  be 
used  in  a.  liquid  state,  and  the  latter  put  between-  the  rows 
of  plant®  and  be  well  watered  in  at  once.  All  blossoms  that 
are  open  or  unfolding  must  be  gathered  before  applying  any 
manure,  or  they  will  be  discoloured. 

Roman  Hyacinths. —  A  ferv  of  those  potted  up  early'  may 
now  be.  brought  into  heat,  and  if  flowers,  are  wanted  about 
Christmas,  these  will  supply  them.  So  easily  may  these  be 
brought  into  flower,  that,  by'  inserting  a  few  potfuls  of  bulbs 
every  ten  days  or  'thereabouts,  a  regular’  supply  of  useful 
blossom  mav  he  had  as  long  as  the  bulbs  last. 

Hardy  Shrubs  for  Forcing.— For  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory  these  are  invaluable,  and  whether  it  is  intended 
to  purchase  plants  from  a  nursery,  or  to  lift,  from  one  s  own 
garden,  such  shrubs  as-  are  known  to  give  good  results  when 
gently  forced  into  flower,  now  is  the  best  time  to  pot  them 
up.  Old  potting  soil  will  answer  for  any  of  them,  as  they 
do  not  usually'  make  many  roots  during  winter.  When  .potted 
they  may  be  left  in  a.  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  until  wanted 
for  forcing.  Some  tree  leaves  or  litter  should  be  well  packed 
about  the  pots  to  prevent  frost  cracking  them.  At  the  end  of 
the.  present,  month  or  early  in  December  a  few  may  be  brought 
into  a  warm  house,  but  it.  is  useless  attempting  to  force  too 
early  unless  plenty  of  convenience  is  at  command,  for  not  only 
would  a  great  heat  be  necessary  to.  bring  them  into  flower,  hut 
the.  result  would  not  he  good,,  owing  to  the  artificial  conditions 
maintained.  Among  hardy  shrub®  that  are  well  suited  tor  tin 
purpose  are  Azalea  mollis,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Lilacs  of  soi  ■ 
(not  omitting  the  beautiful  double®  now  so  popular  1,  C  ioisyci 
ternata,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Staphylea  eolchica,  Prumis  sinensis, 
and  other  flowering  Plums  and  Cherries.  As  regards  tin 
structure  best  adapted  for  forcing  circumstances  must  ru  e 
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tih is,  liut  in  my  opinion,  the  best  possible  place  is  a  deep  pit 
sunk  in  the  ground,  with  a,  bed  of  tree  leave®  and  stable  manure 
in  the  centre ;  this  will  do  for  plunging  the  plants  into,  and 
will  give  off  just  that,  amount  of  heat  and  humidity  that  they 
delight  in.  The  day  temperature,  should  be,  about,  60  deg.  F., 
with  5  deg.  rise  with  sun-heat,,  and  at  night  50  to-  55  deg. 
Syringe  overhead  and  damp  the  floors,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
An  ordinary  stove  or  temperate,  house  may,  of  course,  be 
utilised  for  bringing  on  the  plants,  but  the  results,  will  not.  be 
so  good  as  when  a,  house  can,  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

K.  M. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Late  Flowering  Asters.  —  Inis  autumn  has  unfortunately 
been  a  most  disappointing  one  for  those  who  appreciate1  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy,  for  the  whole  time 
that  the  majority  or  mid-season  varieties  should  have,  been 
at  their  best — which  is  during  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  the  first  fortnight  in  October — the  ram  spoiled  them  asi 
quickly  as  they  opened,  and  hardly  once  were  they  able  to 
expand  properly  and  appear  at.  their  best,  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
that,  through  the  whole  of  the  growing  season  they  looked 
very  promising.  There  are  several  varieties,  which  one  may 
call  late  flowering ;  that  is,  they  appear  at,  their  best,  during' 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November,  and 
these,  I  think,  have  suffered  least  of  all  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  In,  addition  to  their  usefulness  as  cut,  flowers, 
they  are  of  great  value  for  brightening  up  the  borders  at,  this 
dull  time  of  year,  and  a,t  the  present,  time  are  looking  re¬ 
markably  fresh  and  clean.  Of  these,  I  think  the  variety 
named  Esther  is  the  most  beautiful.  This  was  a  seedling  from 
Novi-Belgii  Pleiad,  but  grows,  fully  1  ft.  or  18  in.  taller  than, 
the  parent,  and  the  habit,  though  somewhat  upright,  is  very 
branching  and  Auriferous.  The  colour  of  the,  flowers  i.s  a, 
clear,  delicate  pink,  which,  when,  used  in  a.  cut  state  under 
artificial  light,  is  most  effective.  Dift'usus  pendulus,  though 
an  old  variety,  is  still  excellent  ;  growing  between  4  ft.  and 
5  ft.  in  height,  with  long,  drooping  branches  of  white  flowers,, 
it,  makes  a,  showy  border  plant.  Dift’usus,  horizontalisi  is  a, 
dwarf  variety  of  great,  merit.  As  the  name  implies,  it,  throws 
out,  many  horizontal  branches,  which  are  clothed  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  white  flowers,  with  a,  very  conspicuous  deep,  red 
centre,  which  renders  the  plant  effective  in  the-  border,  and 
decorative. 

A  variety  sent  here  a  few  seasons  back,  and  named  Kesserve, 
is  worthy  of  special  notice,  the  raiser  being  the  Rev.  Wolley 
I)od.  This  grows  about,  2-|  ft.  in  height,  with  a  dense',  branch¬ 
ing,  upright  habit,,  and  when,  the,  flowers  are  fully  expanded 
the,  whole  is  a  mass  of  rich  pink  colouring,  which  makes  it  a, 
conspicuous  and  desirable  plant,  either  for  the  herbaceous 
border  or  in  the  front  line  of  Asters. 

Turbin, ellus,  with  lavender-blue  flowers.,  and  the  white) 
variety,  are  both  good,  the  habit  being  so  light.  Tra descant i, 
too,  with  its  long  graceful  sprays,  of  white  flowers,  is  very 
distinct  and  late,  almost  the  last  to,  flower,  except,  of  course, 
grandiflorus,  which  in  this  locality  does  not  commence  to 
open  its.  flowers  much  before  the  middle  of  December,  and  is 
therefore  unsuitable  for  growing  outside,  though  as  a  pot  plant! 
it  is  very  fine. 

It  is  not  advisable  to,  cut  the  Asters  down  immediately  they 
have  done  flowering,  for,  like-  the  iest  of  herbaceous  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  a,  very  few,  they  should  be  left,  to 
thoroughly  dry  off.  We  do  not.  cut  ours  down  until  well  into, 
the  new  year,  and  one  need  have  no  scruples,  as  to  whether 
they  will  present  an  untidy  appearance,  and  fall  about.  This: 
will  not,  happen  if  they  were  thoroughly  supported,  and  even 
when  in  seed  there  is  a  certain  beauty  to  the  enthusiast  about 
them,  especially  in  frosty  weather,  when  the  great  quantities 
of  white  seed  form  a  pleasing  contrast,  to,  the,  brown,  withered 
stems. 

If  one  wishes  to  propagate  any  particularly  °cod  or  perhaps 
tender  variety,  it  can  be  done  now  from  the  shoots  which  are 


appearing  at  the  base.  I  say  tender  variety  because  there 
are  a  few,  like  Cordifolius  Diana,  for  instance,  which  in  cold, 
wet,  heavy  soils  are  liable  to  die  off  in  winter,  owing  to  a 
weak  constitution.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  take  up 
the  old  plant  and  winter  in,  a,  cold  frame.  The  cuttings  should 
also,  be  wintered  in,  a,  similar  structure.  There  are  several 
varieties  which,  if  treated  in  this  way,  make  excellent  subjects 
for  growing  as  single-stemmed  plants,  and  give  very  pleasing 
results  when  planted  singly  in,  the  herbaceous  border,  so  that 
they  can  rise  above  the  dwarf er-growing  subjects  and  give  a 
profusion  of  bloom  in  the  borders  during  late  autumn.  These 
include  such  as  Triumph,  Enchantress,  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs, 
Brightness,  etc. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. —  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  I 
have  never  seen  these  make,  a,  more,  luxuriant  growth  and 
give  a  greater  profusion  of  flower  than  they  have,  this  year. 
They  are  a,  little  later  than  usual,  perhaps,  and  several 
varieties  are  now  at  their  best.  These  include  Ivy  Stark,  a, 
beautiful  bronzy-yellow ;  White  St.  Grouts1,  a,  dwarf,  remark¬ 
ably  free-flowering  variety;  Ryecroft  Crimson,  an  excellent 
tall  sort,  deep  reddish-crimson ;  Mrs.  Cullingford,  a  large  free 
white ;  Flora,,  though  an,  early  variety,  is,  still  producing 
quantities  of  its  neat  golden  flowers ;  and  Ryecroft,  Glory, 
which  is;  never  at  its  best  till  November,  and  valuable  for  late, 
work.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House,  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Fruit  Under  Glass. 

The  Vines. —  To  have  ripe  fruit  in  April  it,  is  necessary  to 
make  a  start  from  the  middle  to,  the  end  of  this  month,  and 
low  span-roofed  houses  or  lean-to  are  the  most  suitable  for 
the  work.  See  that  the  wood-work,  glass,  etc.  are  thoroughly 
clean  by  washing,  and  that  the  walls  are  lime-washed  pre¬ 
vious  to,  bringing  in  the  Vines.  These  are  sometimes  stood 
on,  the  hot-water  pipes  by  first  placing  thick  pieces  of  slate 
thereon,  but  large,  inverted  pots  or  tiers;  of  brick  are  the  best, 
the  latter  being  placed  so  that  the  bottom  heating  material 
can  pass  between  and  reach  the  pot,  containing  the  roots  of 
the  Vine.  If  bottom-heat  pipes  run,  through  the  pit,  fresh- 
o-athered  sweet  Chestnut  or  Oak  leaves  will  be  sufficient  for 
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placing  around  and  between  the,  pots.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
let  it  be  three  parts  leaves  to  one  part  of  fresh  stable  manure 
well  incorporated  and  turned  over  three,  or  four  times,  within 
ten  days  before  putting  it,  in  the;  house,  so;  that  rank  heat  may 
escape  and  to  sweeten  the  whole;.  This  material  should  not 
be,  made  too,  firm  at  first.  More  may  be  added  after  the,  Vines 
come  into,  leaf,  a  bottom  heat  of  63  or  65  deg.  being  quite 
sufficient  until  then,  with  a  night- temperature  of  10  deg.  less, 
advancing  to  60  to  65  deg.  by  day  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
when,  more  anon.  Wash  the  canes  after  pruning  with  warm, 
soapy  water,  and  clear  off  the  surface  soil,  avoiding  disturbing 
the  roots,  and  give  a,  top  dressing  of  loam,  with  a  little  bone- 
meal  or  Thompson’s,  mixed  in  ;  then  scrub  the  pots  and  see 
that  the  drainage  hole  is  clear.  The  pots  when  placed  in 
position  should  be  quite  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  c-anes  depended 
so,  that  the  flow  of  sa,p'  may  be  checked,  which  will  cause  a 
more  even  break,  syringe  overhead  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
apply  water  at  the  root  with  judgment  for  some  few  weeks. 

Vineries.  —  Though  Vine®  during  autumn  and  winter  do  not 
require  so-  much  water  at  the  root  as  in  summer,  yet  the 
borders  must  not  be  allowed  to  get,  too  dry,  and  this  is  quite 
likely  to  happen,  especially  where]  a  few  bunches  of  fruit  may 
he  hanging,  and  fire-heat  applied  to  dispel  moisture,,  unless 
frequently  examined  as  to,  the  state  of  the  border.  Where 
there  are  only  a  dozen  or  so  bunches  left,  it,  would  be  wisest  to 
cut,  and  bottle  them,  so,  that,  the  house  may  have  full  ven¬ 
tilation  day  and  night,  but  when  such  houses  have  to  do  duty 
as  plant  protectors  less  air  must,  suffice  at  night.  These 
Vine®  may  have  their  laterals  shortened  to  within  10  in.  or 
19  in  or  where  thev  were  last  pruned,  and  the  borders  watered 
hf  at  all  on  the  diy  side.  Early  forced  Vines  with  outside 
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border®  should  be  covered  with  a  good  thickness,  6  in.  or 
8  in.  of  fresh,  dry  leaves,  straw,  or  long  litter,  and  if  a  thatch¬ 
ing  of  reed  be  put  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy 
rains,  and  thus  retain,  what  little  heat  there  may  be  in  the  said 
border,  the  Vine®  will  start  away  much  better1  when  forcing- 
op  era.t  ion  s1  comm  en,c  e. 

Late  Vineries^  with  fruit  still  hanging-,  are  causing  anxiety 
to  the  gardener  this  autumn,  owing  to  the  continual  rains'. 
We  have  only  had  one  dry  day  here  this  month  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  (30th  ult.),  and,  so  far  the  wettest  month  of  the 
year.  Outside  borders,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  covered 
with  similar  material  as  before  mentioned,  or,  better  still, 
glazed  lights  or  wooden  shutters  to-  throw  off  this  excessive 
moisture.  Examine  the  bunches  twice  each  week  for  decaying 
berries,  and  keep1  the  hot-water  pipes  slightly  warm,  admitting 
air  at  the  apex  of  the  house,  with  just,  a  chink  in  front  when¬ 
ever  weather  permits.  Now  the-  Grapes  are  ripe,  and  should 
there  he  an  excess  of  foliage  no  harm  would  be  done  to.  shorten 
back  the  laterals  a,  bit;  so  that  light,  sun  and  air  can,  have  a 
freer  access  among  the  bunches.  No  plants  in.  pots  should 
be  allowed  in  these  fruit  house®'  after  September,  unless  it.  be 
Dendrobium®1,  to  ripen,  up  their  growth,  removing  them  out¬ 
side  whenever  root-watering  becomes  a,  necessity. 

James  Matne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Winter-flowering  Cypripediums  There  can  be  no.  doubt  but, 
that  the  winter-flowering-  section  ox  _  it, he  so-called  “Slipper 
Orchids”  is  among  the  most  attractive,  not  only  of  its  genus, 
but  also  in  comparison  with  other  perhaps,  more  showy  specie®, 
of  Orchids  of  other  genera,.  There  are  none  that  can  be  more 
easily  cultivated  ;  there  are  none  more  varied,  and,  compared 
with  the  durability,  there  are  none  to  excel  their  lasting 
qualities.  If  wei  take  Cypripedium.  insigne,  alone,  the  varia¬ 
tions'  are-  so  great  that  they  form  a,  most,  attractive  collection  in, 
themselves,  and  as  these  may  be  'grown:  in,  little  better1  than  a, 
cold  frame  during  the  summer,  they  should  have  far  greater 
attractions  for  amateurs  and  small  growers,  to  keep  a,  goodly 
display  of  bloom  through  the  dull  months  of  the  year,  when 
few  other  flowering  plants  are  procurable',  the  winter  normal 
condition  of  temperature  required  being  from  50  deg.  to  55  deg. 
Other  species,  such  a®  C.  Charlesworthii,  C.  spicerianum,  C. 
villosum,  and  C.  Boxalli,  may  also,-  be  grown  successfully  under 
similar  conditions. 

Among  the  winter-flowering  hybrids  that  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  is  C.  leeanum,  whose  free-flowering  char¬ 
acteristics,  its  robust,  constitution  and  great,  contrast  in  varia¬ 
tion®  render  it,  to  my  mind,  the  best  Cypripedium  hybrid  for 
all-round  purposes1  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  C.  nitensi  is 
another  robust-growing  kind,  exceedingly  variable  and  of  great 
durability.  C.  lathamianum,  C.  Hera,  C.  arthurianum,  C. 
Niobe,  C.  godseffianum,  C'.  germinyanum,  and  many  others 
mie-ht  be  cited  for  inclusion  among  this  section,  all  of  which 
are  easily  cultivated  where  sufficient  artificial  heat  isi  at  com¬ 
mand  to  withstand  severe  frosts  in  winter.  As  these  above 
mentioned  cover  a  period  of  successive  flowering,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October  until  March,  no  greater  recommendation] 
will  be  necessary. 

Many  of  the  kinds  enumerated  here  will  need  to  be  gone  over 
at  intervals;  as:  the  flower-scape®  advance,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  staked  and  arranged  in,  the  best,  possible  position,  soi 
that  the'  flowers  may  expand  to  the'  best,  advantage.  Careful 
watering  also  is  necessary.  Although  when  grown  practically 
as  cool-house  plants'  they  do,  not  dry  up  nearly  so  quickly  asi 
when  warmer  conditions  are  afforded,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
permit  the  compost  to  remain  in,  a  diy  condition  for  any 
lengthened  period  when  the  flower-scape®,  are  advancing,  and 
especially1  when,  the  flowers  are  just,  about  to  expand.  I  have 
known  in, stances  where  the  whole:  texture  of  the'  flowers  has 
been  ruined  from  drought,  during  a  -short  period  before  the 
flowers  have  expanded. 


Care  must,  also  be  taken  to  prevent,  the  flower-scapes  becom¬ 
ing  unduly  drawn  and  rendered  weakly,  from  the  plants  bein^ 
in  a,  position  too  far  removed,  from  the  light.  It  is  advisable 
to  place  the  plants  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof-glass, 
where  they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light  at  the 
present  season,  of  the  year.  Observation  must  also,  be  kept 
for  attacks  from  greenfly  and  thrips.  The  former  is  easily 
kept  in,  check  by  sponging  with  XL  All  wash,  but  the  latter  is 
not  so  easily  got  rid  of  when  once  they  have,  become  established 
on,  -Cypripediums.  They  find  ingress  to  the  house  at  the 
■present  season  by  the  falling  leave®  of  infested  trees1  dropping 
on  the  roof-glass,  from  which  they  get  through  the  glass  laps,  or 
are  conveyed  by  the  rains  to  the  water-tanks  and  dipped.  From 
thence  they  are  poured  into'  the  vicinity  of  the  plants  when 
watering  and  damping  the  stages.  Occasional  fumigation  and 
dipping  the  plants  are,  the  best,  methods  of  destroying  them 
when  they  have  become  established  on  the  plants.  H.  J. 


The  Thinning  and  Pruning  of  Plantation 

Trees. 

On  most  estate®  where  there  are  not  sufficient,  trees  to 
warrant,  the  employment  of  a  forester  or  staff  of  foresters  there 
are  usually  small  woods:  and  plantations',  and  these,  places  are 
often  neglected.  Usually  these  places  come  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  head  gardener,  and  if  he  is  at  all  short-handed 
hei  naturally  puts  his,  whole  strength,  into  the  garden.  In 
such  a  case  it,  would  be,  far  better  for  the  owner  of  the  estate 
to  employ  one  or  two,  temporary  hands  and  insist,  on  a  period¬ 
ical  overhauling  of  plantations  and  woods,  and  if  this  was 
properly  done  it,  is  quite  probable  .that  the  wages  of  the  meu 
would  be  more-  than,  paid  by  the  sale  of  the,  surplus  wood,  be¬ 
sides,  supplying  a,  quantity  for  home  consumption. 

As,  a,  rule,,  when  woods  and  plantations  are  first,  planted,  the 
trees  are  put  in,  very  thickly,  with  the  twofold  object  of  keep¬ 
ing  each  other  snug  arid  warm  and  drawing  one  another  up 
quickly.  This  is,  very  good  for  a  few  year-si  time,  but,  if  at 
certain,  intervals,  some  of  these  trees  a  re  not  removed  to  allow 
others!  more  room,  light,  and  air,  it,  is  certain  that  none  will 
attain,  their  true  dimensions,  while  a  great  many  trees  will 
die,  and  others  lead  but  a  lingering  life. 

When,  going  through  a.  wood  for  the  first  time  after-  the 
trees'  have  been  planted  a,  few  years  the  worst-shaped  trees 
should  be  removed  first,,  together-  with  most  of  the  under¬ 
growth.  This  will  probably  be  enough  for  the  first  thinning  ; 
if  not,  a,  few  trees  should  be  taken  out  where  crowded.  At 
this  thinning  the  trees,  removed  will  probably  be  of  service  for 
stakes.  Five  years  after  this  thinning  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  thin  again,  and  so-  on.  Each  year  the  wood  cut 
will  be  larger  and  better,  and  consequently  more  valuable. 
When  the  trees  have  been:  spaced  out,  by  repeated  thinnings  to 
a  sufficient  distance  apart,  to  allow  each  onei  sufficient  room  for 
development,  further  thinning  can,  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
tree®  left  will  make  really  good  timber — <a.  thing  impossible  had 
no  thinning  been  done. 

Although  thinning  is  only  necessary  at  intervals  of  a,  few 
years,  an,  annual  look  through  the  woods  should  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  tree  which  may  have  become 
unhealthy  or  which  from  some  cause  may  have  died.  It,  is 
also  necessary  to  look  through  plantations'  and  woods  after  a 
storm,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a.ny  branches  which  may 
■have  been  broken  by  the  wind,  at  the  same  time  sawing  off 
any  stump®  which  may  have  been  left  and  tarring  over  the 
wounds. 

This  thinning  is,  sometimes  objected  toi  on  the  score  that  it 
does  away  with  cover ;  this,  however,  need  not.  be,  for  as  soon 
as  the  wood  become®  thin  enough  for  an  undergrowth  to  have 
a,  chance  to  exist  some  good  cover  plant,  could  be  planted,  and 
these  are  to  be  obtained  very  cheaply  now.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  scores  of  woods:  and  plantation®  which  contain 
three  or  four  times  too,  many  tree®,  and  among  them  scarcely 
one  good  timber  tree.  It  would  have  been  far  wiser  had  many 
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of  them  been  removed  years  ago  ;  then  the  remainder  would 
have  been  valuable  timber.  In  these  old  untouched  woods  a 
preat  deal  of  good  could  still  be  done  by  removing  dead  trees 
■and  branches  and  thinning  out  the  other  trees,  letting  the  most 
promising  ones  remain  toi  benefit,  by  the  removal  of  the  others. 

Another  thing  which  is  of  importance  in  these  plantations, 
but  which  is  often  neglected,  is  the  keeping  up  of  the  fences*, 
for,  when,  the  fences  are  in  ba.d  repair,  cattle  easily  obtain 
access*  into  the  place®  and  soon  cause  a,  lot,  of  damage  by  bark¬ 
ing  and  otherwise  injuring  young  trees.  It,  is  often  due  to 
injury  while  in  a  young  state*  that  trees  fail  to  do  what  isi 
expected  of  them  by  the*  planters,  and  a,  little  attention  to  the 
fences  would  be  well  repaid.  In,  an  annual  overhauling  the 
fences  would  naturally  be  looked  round,  and  if  not  allowed  to* 
get  into  a  bad  state  in  the  first*  place  the  necessary  work  on, 
them  would  be  small.  W.  Dallimore. 


Notes  on  th2  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 

Asparagus  umbellatus. 

Several  varieties  of  Asparagus  of  ornamental  character  h*a,ve 
recently  received  extended  cultivation  on  .account*  of  their 
utility  for  decorative  purposes  either  while  growing  in  pots 
or  baskets  or  in  the  cut  state.  That  under  notice,  is*  a  native* 
of  the  Canary  Islands.,  but*  has  not*  yet*  been  honoured  with  a 
wave  of  popularity,  though  we  think  it  might  be*  turned  t*o 
useful  account  in  various  ways,  but  particularly  for  planting 
against  pillars*  in  the  greenhouse*,  cool  conservatory  or  winter 
garden,  where,  the  stems  would  furnish  an  excellent*  drapery 
to  the*  iron  pillars  and  might  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  with  advantage.  It  is*  rather  a  strong-grow¬ 
ing  species,  but  even  when  of  large,  size  it  is  very  handsome 
when  in  flower,  and  afterwards.,  on  account*  o*f  the  strongly- 
marked  tints  of  colour  by  which  the  old  and  the*  young  foliage 
are  contrasted. 

The  flowers  are  relatively  small,  as  in  other  species  of 
Asparagus*,  hut  they  are  pure  white,  fragrant,  and  produced 
in  sufficient*  numbers  to  he  effective,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  the  foliage.  They  are  produced  in  large  numbers  along 
the  younger  shoots*,  so  that  trails  of  them  might  be  cut  for 
any  given  purpose  if  required. 

We*  do  not*  speak  of  Asparagus  as  having  leaves,  even 
although  we  may  speak  of  the  foliage  in  a  general  way,  because 
that*  would  not.  be  strictly  correct.  The  so-called  leaves,  are 
merely  little  twiglets,  and  upon  them  the  beauty  of  an  Aspara¬ 
gus  largely  depends.  These  twiglets.  we  term  eladodia.  In 
this  instance  they  are.  1  in.  long,  needle-like,  and  when  tully 
developed  are  of  a  dark  glaucous  green,  very  strongly  re¬ 
calling  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  Fennel.  These  eladodia*  are 
arranged  in,  semi-circular  fascicles  running  round  the  stems 
and  twigs  of  the  plant*.  The  more  recently-developed  branches 
hear  eladodia  that,  are  of  a  light  yellow-green  for  some  time, 
thus  producing  a-  fine  contrast  with  the.  fully-developed  ones 
above  described.  It  would,  of  course,  he  necessary  to  tie 
the  main,  stems  to*  the  pillar,  a,s  in  any  other  species  employed 
in  a  similar  way,  because,  although  the  stems  are  furnished 
with  grey  triangular  hooksi  useful  in,  climbing  when  growing 
1  amongst,  other  vegetation  in  a  wild  state*,  they  are  scarcely 
suitable*  for  climbing  upon  pillars1. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a*  plant  about, 
20  ft.  high  or  more  covering  some  iron  pillars*  that  support  the 
roof  of  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew.  Being  a*  strong-growing 
species,  it  might  not  answer  for  pot-work,  but  it  might  be 
used  in  large  hanging  baskets  where  the.  stems  are  of  more 
moderate  growth,  and  therefore  suitable  for  that  kind  of  work 
in  cool  houses. 

Lilium  Henryi. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  offer  any  eulogium  in  praise  of 
this  splendid  Lily  of  fairly  recent  introduction  from  TV estern 
China,  seeing  that  it  is  now  finding  its  way  into  so*  many 
gardens  on  its  own  merits. 

According  to  the  vigour  of  the*  stems,  they  produce  from 


three  to  twenty-five  or  more  flowers,  and  vary  from  3  ft*,  to 
10  ft.  in  height,  according  to.  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  been  grown,  for  we  understand  that,  they  have  even 
reached  dimensions  equal  to  half  that  height  again.  They 
attain  their  greatest  size,  when  planted  in  a,  cool,  airy  greem 
house,  but*  when  grown  in  the  open  air  about  G  ft*,  is  more 
near  their  average,  height,  and  that  we  consider  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  for  any  puipose,  as  the.  flowers  are  not  s*o.  much  above 
the  eye.  A  plant  o*f  that  height  was  selected  for  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  because  on  taller  stems  the  flowers  would  have  appeared 
very  much  smaller.  The  latter,  in  their  best  condition,,  are 
of  a  beautiful  soft  orange-apricot  or  rich  apricot,  spotted  and 
marked  with  red  lines  on  the  centre  of  the  flower,  but  these 
markings,  a*s  a  rule,  are  not  very  conspicuous,  so  that  the 
flower  appears  self  coloured  at  a  short,  distance. 

It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  L.  speciosum,  but  differs  in 


Asparagus  umbellatus. 


having  broader  leaves*  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  narrower  seg¬ 
ments  t*o  the  flower,  and,  of  course,  very  markedly  in  colour. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  may  Le  grown  in  any  well- 
drained  but*  fairly  moist  and  substantial  garden  soil.  If 
planted  among  evergreen*  or  deciduous  bushes*  of  just  sufficient 
height  to  shade  the  ground  and  shelter  the  young  stems  it*  will 
succeed,  increasing  in  strength  from  year  to  year,  and  giving 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  This  species  also  succeeds  very  well 
when  grown  in  pots*  and  forced,  and  may  be  timed  to  come  in 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
favourable  character  of  the  p*ast  season,  this  again  flowered 
well  in  the  open  grounds  at  Kew. 

Lilium  canadense  flavum. 

The  Canadian  Lily  is  not  confined  to  Canada,  but  grows  over 
the  o-reater  extent  of  North  America,  including  the  United 
States  and  California.  Judging  from  its  wide  distribution 
alone,  one  would  suspect  it  being  a.  variable  Lily,  and  this  is 
the.  case,  but  chiefly  in  minor  botanical  particulars.  These, 
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however,  are  of  no  great  importance,  and,  from  a.  garden  point 
of  view,  we  need  only  consider  colour.  The  typical  form  has* 
brilliant  orange-red  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  in¬ 
terior.  These  are  produced  on  slender  stems  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
high,  and,  owing  to  tire  sharp  curvature  at  the  top  of  the 
flower-stalks,  the  blooms  hang  in  a  very  graceful  manner. 
Being  2  in.  to  2^-  in.  long,  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  render 
the  Canadian  Lily  choice  and  effective  for  garden  decoration. 

The  variety  from  which  our  illustration  was  taken  was  L.c, 
flavum,  which  we^  received  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  August  last.  In  this  case  the) 
flowers-  are  yellow,  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  interior. 
Another  variety  named  L.c.  rubrum  has  dark-red  flowers, 
spotted  in  the  usual  way. 

The  species  is  not  very  well  represented  in.  gardens-  at  the 
present  clay,  though  why  this  should  be  we  are  unable  to  say, 
as  we  have  seen  it.  flowering  beautifully  in  the  London,  parks, 
where  it  is  markedly  distinct  from  any  other  Lily.  Although 
usually  classed  in.  the  Marta, gon.  section,  of  Lilies,  the  funnel- 
shaped  character  of  the  periapth  shows  a,  considerable  tendency 
to  imitate  the  flowers  of  the  section  Euliiion.  The  bulbs  of 
this  species  throw  out  underground  rhizomes,  at  the  end  of 
which  a.  young  bulb  is  produced  annually,  the  old  one  dying. 
Owing  to  this  habit  of  growth,  it  is  more  suitable  for  open- 
air  culture  than  for  pot-work. 

Hypericum  aureum. 

Something  like  160  or  more  species  of  Hypericum  are  known 
to  science,  these  being  evergreen  or  deciduous  herbs,  shrub®, 
or  sub-shrubs,  according  to  the  respective  species.  That  under 
notice  is  a  native  of  the  So-utli  United  States,  and  is  not  veiy 
well  known  in  this  country,  because  of  relatively  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  It  forms  a  deciduous  shrub-  about  2  ft.  to-  3  ft.  high, 
making  a  dense-  bush  that  flowers  very  freely  during  August 
and  September.  The  leaves  a-re  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  other  better-known  species,  but  differ  in  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticulars.  They  may  be  either  light  green  or  distinctly  tinted 
with  a,  glaucous  or  almost  pale  steel-blue  colour,  as  they  are 
somewhat  variable  in  this  respect.  The  flowers  are  freely 
produced  in  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  current 
year.  The  petals  are  of  moderate  length  compared  with  those 
of  H.  calycinum,  but  the  centre  is  filled  up  with  a  dense  brush 
of  golden-yellow  stamens,  so  that,  the  variety  well  earns,  the 
specific  name,  which  means  golden.  It  seems  perfectly  hardy 
in  this,  country,  and  may  be  grown  in.  beds  by  itself  or  planted 
along  the- front  of  the  shrubbery,  where  good-sized  bushes  have 
a,  telling  effect  against  shrub®  of  other  hue,s.  Our  illustration 
shows  one  spray  after  half  the  flower®  had  passed,  into-  the 
fruiting  stage. 

o  o 


Oxford  Botanic  Gardens. 

One  hears  sio  much  of  Kew  that  the  fact,  of  there  being  other 
botanic  garden®  in  the  country  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The 
Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  are  well  worthy  of  ia  visit-  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  as  the  collection  of  plants  is  a  good  one,  and 
is  remarkably  well  kept,  Oxford  having  no  black  fogs  t-o 
destroy  its  plant  life,  •and  no  riotous  Londoners  to  disturb-  it® 
peace.  The  whole  garden  give®  one  ait  once 'an  impression  of  a 
place  for  quiet  study.  The  beds  are  arranged  as  artistically  as 
the  system  of  classification  will  allow,  and  the  arboreal  subjects 
are  used  a,s  tastefully  as;  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

Although  visited  in  the  last  week  of  September,  the  her¬ 
baceous  borders  were  very  gay,  and  with  the  fine  clumps  of 
Astersi  yet  to  bloom,  they  promise  to  remain  bright-  for  some 
time  to  come.  Rudbeckia,  laevigata,,  one  of  the  -moist  decorative 
Composites  on  the  border,  was  towering  to  the  height  of  7  ft,, 
or  8ft,,  as  was  also  that  handsome  plant  Silphium  la-ciniatum. 
One  does  not  meet-  with  this  plant  in  the  herbaceous  border 
nearly  so  often,  as  one  should,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  its  de<- 
corative  value  and  freedom  of  growth.  Echinacea  purpurea  is 
another  plant  that  is  now  showing  out  conspicuously  in  these 
borders  ;  for  autumn,  decoration  there  are  few  plants  to  enual 
it,  as  the  colour  is  so  distinct,  Eryngium  faloatum  is  a  plant, 


that  may  be  seen  growing  freely  in  these  gardens,  and  it  at 
once  recommends  itself  to  all  who  have  +~.  keep  up  a  supply 
of  cut  flowers  at  all  seasons,,  a,s  at  this  season  the  delicate  blue 
sheen  of  the  heads  and  stems  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  when 
mixed  with  other  seasonable  flowers  and  foliage. 

Hardy  Ferns  are  well  represented,  especially  the  varieties  of 
those  two  popular  British  types,  Polypodium  vulgare  and 
Sc-olopendrium  vulgare.  Undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  Poly¬ 
podium  varieties  is  ca-mbricum  ;  in  my  eyes,  this  is  the  best 
of  all  hardy  Fern®.  Other  good  varieties  of  the  common  Poly- 
pods  that  I  noted  were  omnilacerum,  pulclierrimum,  semi- 
lac  erum,  -and  crenatum.  Tire  most  attractive  of  the  Harts- 
tongues  were  crispum,  orispum-fimbriatum,  lacinatum,  denso- 
cristatum,  marginatum,  rugosum,  muricatum,  cristatum,  and 
multifidum. 

The  most  attractive  house  in  the  well-filled  ranges  at  this 
season  is.  the  Nymphaea  house.  It  reminds  one  very  forcibly 


L ILIUM  Henryi.  (See  p.  927.) 

of  the  house  adjoining  the  Palm  a,t  Kew,  and  is  equally  asj 
well  filled.  The  species  that  at  once  arrests  everyone,  s  atten¬ 
tion,  at  this  season,  is,  Nymphaea,  zanzibarensi®,  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  this  handsome  family.  Nymphaea.  daubenyana 
is  also  flowering  well,  -also  N.  giganitea.  In  one  of  the  cool 
corridors  Lonicera,  sempervirens  minor  is  making  a,  grand  dis¬ 
play,  and  well  recommends  itself  for  corridor  work  and  lor 
general  cool-house  work.  Near  by  this  is  -a-  fine  plant-  of 
Abutilon,  Thompson ii  flore  pleno-,  a  handsome  plant  both  in  and 
out  of  flower. 

In,  the  Orchid  houses  there  are  several  fine  pieces  in  bloom  ; 
but,  of  course,  September  is,  not,  a,  very  gay  season  in  the 
Orchid  ranges.  A  fine  piece  of  Stemoglottis  longifolia,  is 
attracting  much  attention  from  visitors,  as  it,  is  flowering  well. 
Visitors1  to  Oxford  should  never  neglect,  these  gardens,  a®  at 
any  season  of  the  year  something  of  interest  is  to  bei  found,  and 
everything  is  well  cared  for  by  Mr.  Baker.  F.  J.  C.  : 
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Hints  on  Stoking,  Boilers  and  Stokeholes. 

The  above  subject  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  one  to 
all  gardeners.  It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  young  gar¬ 
dener  to  become  thoroughly  efficient  with  this  work  as  soon 
as  possible.  W  hen  head  gardeners  see  that  their  men  can  be 
trusted  with  this  work,  it  eventually  relieves  them  from  much 
anxiety.  The  .work  of  stoking  is  certainly  an  essential  towards 
successful  cultivation  of  either  fruits  or  plants.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  gardener  to  see  that  all  boilers 
and  other  heating  arrangements,  as  well  as  stokeholes,  are 
always  kept  in  repair.  Where  any  new  boilers  or  pipes  are 
put  in,  he  should  be  most  particular  to  see  all  the  work  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  thorough  practical  working  order. 

Whether  on  a  large  or  small  establishment,  it  is  always  best 
to  have  a  reserve  boiler,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  heat  at  command 
to  enable  us  to  copie  with  severe  weather  ;  these  boilers  should 
always  be  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work  independently  of 
each  other,  for  by  this  method  we  have  them  for  immediate 
use  in  case  of  accidents.  The  stokehole,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  nearest  those  houses  where  the  most  heat  is  required.  It 
must  be  deep)  enough  to  allow  the  boilers  to  be  fixed  on  the 
lowest  level,  which  is  essential  to  a  free  circulation  of  heat, 
and  should  be  large  enough  for  a  good  supply  of  fuel  to  be 
stored  therein,  with  a  water-drain  to  keep  the  stokehole  dry 
in  case  of  heavy  rains,  etc. 

Each  stokehole  should  be  provided  with  an  iron  shovel,  rake, 
and  clinkering  iron  or  poker  for  cleaning  and  feeding  the  fires, 
in  addition  to  small  hoes  of  various  sizes,  and  flue-brush  for 
cleaning  out  flues  around  the  boilers  or  elsewhere.  All  utensils 
should  be  hung  upon  hooks  or  nails  on  the  wall  nearest  the 
boiler. 

We  have  now  so  many  good  boilers  that  gardeners  have  before 
them  a  somewhat  difficult  task  in  selecting  one  which  would  be 
the  most  serviceable.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  believe 
the  tubular  boilers  have  a  greater  advantage  over  others  by 
heating  faster  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  so  serviceable  as  the 
Trentham  saddle  boiler,  either  of  which,  when  fitted  up  by 
experienced  men  with  all  their  modern  improvements,  can  be 
well  recommended  as  powerful  and  economical  boilers  which 
under  good  management  will  hold  their  own  for  durability. 

Every  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  his  turn  at  stoking 
should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  all  valves, 
air  taps,  supply-water  cistern,  flues,  etc.,  so  that  he  may  soon 
find  out  any  defective  part  with  the  heating.  The  stoker  should 
examine  the  temperature  of  each  house  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  Of  course  he  must  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  take  particular  care  to  guard  against  the  pipes 
becoming  too  hot,  if  the  sun  is  at  all  likely  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  he  should  endeavour  to  maintain  an  even  temperature 
as  far  as  possible.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise 
the. most  careful  judgment  with  the  dampers  and  pay  strict 
attention  to  feeding  and  cleaning  his  fires.  The  fires  should 
first  of  all  be  well  cleaned  and  raked  to  the  centre  of  the 
boiler.  When  supplying  fresh  fuel,  put  it  on  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  as  often  as  required  ;  more  heat  is  got  in  this  way,  and 
the  fires  always  burn  brightly.  Always  keep  the  ash  pit  well 
cleaned  out  and  the  floors  brushed  up  after  cleaning  or  feed 
ing  the  fires.  A  good  stoker  will  always  see  that  the  supply 
cistern  is  kept  full  of  rain  water,  air  taps  regularly  attended 
to,  and  valves  connected  with  the  boiler  or  pipes  well  oiled 
and  made  to  turn  easy  by  the  hand.  As  regards  fuel  for  the 
boilers,  it  depends  a  lot  on  which  can  be  had  the  cheapest  in 
the  disliict.  Coke  and  anthracite  coal  are  the  best  kinds  of 
fuel  to  bum. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  prefer  anthracite  coal  where  one 
has  a  fairly  good  draught;  it  is  by  far  the  cleanest,  and  in 
many  cases  the  cheapest  fuel  that  can  be  had.  It  requires  not 
more  than  one-half  the  attention  of  other  fuel,  as  when  once 
a  fire  is  made  up,  it  will  easily  last  for  12  hours  and  five 
out  a  regular  supply  of  heat.  The  less  this  coal  is  disturbed 
the  better  it  will  burn.  One  cleaning  every  morning,  when  the 
fire  is  at  its  lowest,  will  suffice,  with  an  occasional  rake  under¬ 
neath  the  bars. 

Young  gardeners  would  benefit  much  by  taking  a  great  and 
deep  interest  in  stoking  and  the  management  of  boilers,  so 
as  to  become  a  good  stoker,  which  is  an  important  item  in  the 
training  of  young  gardeners  who  wish  to  attain  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  head  gardener. 


Stoking  is  looked  upon  as  the  simplest  of  a  gardener’s  duties 
by  many  men  ;  by  others  the  duty  week  brings  a  hatred  of  its 
work,  but  in  my  estimation  it  requires  both  perseverance  and 
practical  experience  combined  with  intelligence,  which  are 
three  essentials  to  become  a  good  stoker.  J.  E.  Doxoghue. 

Bard  on  Hill  Gardens,  Weetwood,  Leeds. 

Double  Primulas. 

Now  that  the  gardeners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are 
looking  to  the  houses  to  supply  them  with  cut  flowers  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by 
the  beauty,  purity,  and  extreme  usefulness  of  the  old  double 
white  Primula.  YVe  have  a  batch  of  some  60  plants  now  in 
bloom,  and  expect  to  be  cutting  from  them  right  through  the 
winter  months.  The  long  stems,  throwing  the  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage,  make  them  very  suitable  for  cut-flower  de¬ 
corations  and  for  pot  work.  Well-grown  plants  are  always  in 
demand,  while  their  merits  are  far  more  striking  when  used 
in  wreath-making.  It  is  with  a  view  to  assist  the  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World  ,in  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  plant 
that  I  write  this. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  generally  found  in  striking  the  cuttings, 
and  I  have  not  found  many  gardeners  who  could  successfully  do 
this  ;  but  if  the  following  rules  are  carefully  carried  out  the 
difficulty  will  be  overcome,  and  success  is  bound  to  attend  the 
would-be  grower  :  — 

The  cuttings  are  best  struck  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  as  better  and  larger  plants 
are  obtained,  and  the  results  generally  more  satisfactory  for 
the  autumn  and  winner  use.  The  end  of  February  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  is  a  very  good  time  to  strike  them.  Proceed 
by  cleaning  off  all  the  dead  and  dying  leaves  from  the  old  plant, 
until  nearly  an  inch  of  bare  stem  remains  between  the  soil  and 
the  lower  leaves.  Next  take  a  pot  one  size  larger  than  the 
plant  is  growing  in,  and  insert  the  plant,  pot  and  all,  into  the 
empty  pot.  Then  proceed  with  cocoanut  fibre  to  top-dress  the 
plant  until  the  bared  stems  are  nicely  covered,  and  the  young 
wood  has  a  chance  to  root.  The  larger  pot  gives  opportunity,  if 
necessary,  to  build  the  fibre  into  a  nice  cone,  thus  giving  the 
young  plants  more  freedom  for  root  action.  Place  the  plants 
in  an  open  position  in  a  slightly-heated  frame,  and  keep  close. 
Take  care  to  turn  off  the  heat  on  fine  days,  and  slightly  shade 
them  from  bright  sunshine. 

In  about  three  weeks,  if  the  fibre  has  been  kept  moist,  the 
young  roots  will  appear.  Air  should  now  be  given  on  every 
possible  occasion  judiciously,  so  that  the  plants  may  not  be¬ 
come  drawn.  When  the  roots  have  run  well  into  the  fibre  they 
may.  be  potted  off,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Place  in  a  good 
position,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days.  Afterwards  give  air 
freely  as  the  weather  permits,  and  pot  on  as  required.  The 
very  small  plants  can  be  kept  in  60’s,  and  are  very  useful  for 
small  vases,  besides  making  fine  specimens  the  following  year 
if  potted  on.  H.  J.  Pittmax. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  suitable  compost  for  this  very  popular  Carnation  must 
vajy  according  to  the  loam  at  hand.  If  this  is  of  medium  tex¬ 
ture,  containing  a  fair  amount  of  fibre,  I  would  advise  to  mix 
with  three  parts  of  the  same  one  part  good  leaf  soil  composed 
of  Oak  leaves,  one  of  peat,  and  one  of  burnt  refuse,  sand,  and 
finely-broken  crocks,  with  a  little  soot.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  loam  be  heavy  and  less  fibrous,  use  more  peat  and 
leaf  soil,  and  add  some  pounded  charcoal.  I  much  prefer,  for 
their  final  potting,  to  use  some  g-in.  bones  on  top  of  the  crocks 
in  preference  to  any  patent  manure  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  more  beneficial  in  this  way,  as  it  helps  to  feed 
at  a  more  critical  time,  when  the  buds  are  swelling. 

To  get  good,  strong,  healthy  plants  before  winter,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  begin  layering  not  later  than  the  second  or  third 
week  in  July,  and  always  select  good,  healthy  growths.  Any 
good  open  gritty  soil  will  answer  the  purpose  for  layering,  such 
as  comes  from  the  potting-bench.  Mixed  with  some  finely-sifted 
old  mortar  rubble  and  plenty  of  sand,  it  will  form  all  ideal 
compost  for  layering.  Use  some  close  frames,  raising  the  soil 
to  within  a  few  inches  from  the  glass,  to  give  them  a  little 
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head  room  ;  keep  close  until  rooting  has  taken  place,  which 
will  occur  in  about  three  weeks.  During  that  time  keep  them 
shaded  from  scorching  sun,  and  syringe  them  twice  daily  ;  the 
syringe  is  beneficial,  and  keeps  down  insect  pests.  As  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  rooting,  admit  air,  at  first  sparingly,  and 
gradually  increase  it,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth.  In  four 
or  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  layering  they  will  be  rooted  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  first  potting.  Use  54’s,  and  then  place  them  in 
span  frames,  and  for  the  first  few  days  pay  attention  to  then 
wants  regarding  syringing  and  shading,  until  they  again  establish 
themselves.  After  this  air  them  freely  night  and  day  until 
the  cold  weather  begins. 

I  recommend  span  frames  in  preference  to  any  other,  owing 
to  the  convenience  for  admitting  air  all  round  your  plants  and 
keeping  off  rain  without  being  closed.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  in  these  small  pots,  judgment  must  be  used 
when  watering  and  also  as  to  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
potted  on.  My  advice  is  never  to  allow  a  check  to  the  plants 
in  their  early  stages  of  growth  ;  therefore  pay  strict  attention 
to  their  wants,  and  see  they  do  not  get  root-bound  in  these 
small  pots,  as  the  want  of  timely  potting  results  in  many 
failures.  Always  get  them  shifted  on  before  the  roots  get 
matted  together.  A  good  shift  will  be  from  54  s  to  32  s,  which 
should  be  the  flowering  pots  for  the  first  year. 

After  this  final  potting,  great  care  must  be  taken  regarding 
their  watering,  as  there  is  so  little  root  action  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get 
them  overdone.  I  should  like  to  deal  with  this  all-important 
matter  more  extensively,  if  time  and  space  would  permit,  as 
I  believe  here  lies  the  key  to  success.  My  advice,  in  short,  is 
to  pay  very  strict  attention  to  watering,  and  keep  them  decidedly 
on  the  dry  side,  and  do  not  allow  an  inexperienced  hand  to 
perform  this  duty. 

Keep  your  plants  always  as  near  to  the  roof  glass  as  possible, 
and  free  from  insect  pests  by' fumigating,  but,  above  all,  free 
from  the  much-dreaded  rust,  to  which  Malmaisons  are  so 
liable.  Keep  a  careful  watch  over  them,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  cut  off  the  affected  parts  and  bum  them  ;  by  so  doing 
it  can  be  kept  down,  but  if  neglected,  and  the  spores  are  allowed 
to  be  distributed  among  the  other  plants,  very  serious  effects 
will  be  the  result.  I  have  dealt  successfully  with  the  Carnation 
disease  with  the  aid  of  Young’s  celebrated  carvita,  which  is 
very  effectual.  I  have  used  it  many  times  with  success,  and 
would  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  troubled  with  disease.  I 
make  a  practice  of  syringing  with  it  once  a  week,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter,  and  then  only  when 
the  opportunity  arises  on  a  bright  day,  so  that  the  plants  may 
dry  quickly.  By  this  treatment  it  can  be  kept  underhand. 

An  ideal  house  to  grow  Malmaisons  in  would  be  a  low  span- 
roof,  with  plenty  of  air  top  and  bottom,  heated  with  a  double 
row  of  4-in.  pipes,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  damp  weather  ; 
turn  a  little  on  to  dry  the  atmosphere,  but  never  make  a  too 
free  use  of  artificial  heat,  as  Malmaisons  will  thrive  in  a  low 
temperature  with  a  warmth  in  the  pipes.  Air  can  be  admitted 
until  frost  is  registered  outside,  and  when  entirely  closed  it 
should  never  rise  above  40.  ■ 

The  feeding  of  the  plants  is  another  important  point  in  their 
culture  which  must  be  carried  out  with  great  care  and  judg¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Sheep  droppings 
used  alternately  with  „soot  manure,  and  an  occasional  pinth. 
of  some  such  fertilisers  as  are  advertised,  will  be  beneficial,  and 
help  forward  that  rich  colour  and  curl  in  the  foliage  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  healthy  vigour.  G.  H.  Cook. 

November  Work  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

I  have  chosen  perhaps  what  some  may  call  a  dull  subject,  but 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  which  commands  great 
attention  for  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  first  thing  of  importance  is  cleanliness  as  regards 
falling  leaves,  weeds,  etc.  The  atmosphere  is  now  getting  dull 
and  heavily  charged  with  moisture  from  the  recent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  autumn  rains,  which  have  been  showered  upon  us  in 
abundance ;  therefore  falling  leaves  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  should  be  kept  gathered  up  and  buried  in  a  trench  or 
burnt  on  the  rubbish  heap,  the  ashes  of  which  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  many  garden  crops  if  dug  into  the  ground  after 


going  through  the  process  of  burning  or  charring.  The  gather¬ 
ing  up  of  decaying  refuse  will  assist  much  in  allowing  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  pass  through  and  around  the  remaining 
growing  crops.  One  very  important  item  to  the  gardener  in 
charge  is  to  have  plenty  of  protecting  material  at  hand,  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  few  sharp  frosts  will  partly  destroy  Lettuce, 
Endive,  Cauliflower,  and  Celery. 

Globe  Artichokes  will  require  protection  from  the  frost,  which 
may  appear  at  any  moment.  Cut  off  the  stems  to  within  a.  foot 
of  the  ground,  placing  litter,  consisting  of  straw  and  fresh  leaves, 
along  the  side  of  the  rows,  taking  great  care  not  to  bury  the 
hearts  of  the  plants,  but  to  leave  room  for  the  free  access  of  light 
and  air. 

Autumn  Cauliflower  will  now  be  plentiful,  and  these  should 
be  watched  carefully,  turning  the  growing  leaves  over  the  flower 
for  protection.  Cauliflowers  may  be  lifted  and  put  into  dry, 
airy  sheds,  suspended  from  the  roof,  hanging  head  downwards, 
in  which  position  they  will  keep  fresh  and  fit  for  the  kitchen 
for  fully  a  fortnight.  Cold  frames  should  also  be  utilised  for 
storing  this  delicious  autumn  vegetable  ;  by  good  management 
and  cold  frames  at  hand  the  season  of  the  Cauliflower  may  be 
considerably  prolonged. 

Asparagus  beds  should  now  be  cleaned  and  put  into  a  tidy 
condition  for  the  winter,  by  cutting  down,  the  brown  grass  and 
giving  the  beds  a  general  clean  up,  finishing  the  whole  off  by 
giving  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  stable  manure,  and  deaning 
up  the  channels  between  the  beds,  which  will  give  a  neat  and 
tidy  appearance. 

Sea  Kale  should  be  lifted,  if  not  already  done,  and  stored  for 
forcing,  so  that  the  crowns  can  be  easily  got  at  in  very  sharp 
weather.  This  delicious  vegetable  may  be  had  in  succession  from 
now  onwards.  One  point  of  importance  to  be  remembered  is  to 
select  thorough  strong,  well-ripened  crowns  to  obtain  success, 
forcing  generally  being  carried  on  in  the  Mushroom  house,  where 
a  temperature  of  from  50deg.  to  55deg.  is  usually  maintained. 
Lily  White  has  found  much  favour  of  late  years  with  the  cook 
on  account  of  its  whiteness,  although  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
old  purple. 

Celery  will  need  attention  during  sharp  weather  in  gardens 
where  the  chief  is  expected  to  keep  up  a  long  and  continuous 
supply.  Cold  frames  and  sheds  will  again  be  found  useful,  for 
by  careful  storage  the  season  can  be  greatly  extended. 

Endive  and  late  Lettuce  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  resting 
fruit-houses  or  cold  frames  to  prolong  the  salad  season,  which 
will  be  found  useful  to  send  to  the  kitchen,  with  well-bleached 
Chicory,  Mustard  and  Cress,  winter  T'omatos,  etc. 

Spade  work  should  be  proceeded  with  at  every  available  op¬ 
portunity  ;  all  vacant  land  should  be  well  manured,  dug,  and 
trenched  if  required.  Land  dug  and  left  rough  at  this  season 
exposed  to  the  winter  elements,  will,  when  seed-time  and  plant¬ 
ing  comes'  round,  only  need  levelling  and  raking  over  at  the 
shortest  notice,  producing  better  crops- rib  an  if  the  digging  is 
delayed  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  crops,  or  seeds  are  put  in. 
Autumn  digging  will  also  assist  in  destroying  insect  life. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  past  season’s  work,  turning 
failures  of  tire  past  to  good  account  in  the  future,  making  notes 
of  tilings  and  subjects-  which  have  done  well,  and  looking  out 
lines  for  future  improvements  where  required  while  one’s  memory 
is  fresh.  Noting  things  which  have  been  found  wanting  and 
bringing  observations  to  bear  on  our  minds  is  work  which  can 
be  done  by  the  fireside  during  the  long  nights  now  upon  us,  and 
in  the  bothy  or  gardener’s  cottage  would  be  object  lessons  and 
time  well  spent.  "W  m.  Penlox. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens. 


Mr.  T.  Davidsox,  foreman  at  Minto  Gardens,  Hawick,  N.B., 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to-  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
Macharioch,  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire. 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “William  Good,  F.R.H.S.”  for  his  article  on 
“The  Fig,”  page  915. 
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GENERAL.  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
iequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firmB  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

«  ’jig  fit  the  forest  fall,  the  steep  he  graded  .  .  .  the  sand  shaded,  the  orchard  planted,  the  glebe  tilled. ' — Emerson. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  ' 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  ca-sh  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  S6D  t 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editors 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  ONE  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

or  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Fridav  night 
ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.—  NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

March28.— TEA  ROSE  "  CHAMELEON.” 

April  4.— COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

April  18.— CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
and  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

June  6  —  CALADIUMS. 

June  20— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL 
1  VERULENTA. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

July  11.  _  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 
PLANT. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  — LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  21d.  post  free. 

With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
a  Half-tone  Plate  of  POLYGONUM  COM- 
PACTUM. 

NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Coloured 

Plate  of  ROSE  MME.  N.  LLVAVASSEUR. 


County  Technical  Laboratories, 
Chelmsford. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Essex 
County  Council  seem  determined  to>  be  up  to 
date  m  providing  for  the  education  of  thei 
rising  generation  in  the  county  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  matters.  Provision 
for  such  education  lias  been  in  existence  for 
many  years1  past  in  an  old  building  which 
had  been  adapted  to  the.  needs  for  the  tune 
being.  In  the  first  place,  most  practical 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  teaching  of  horticulture.  ^  A 
very  small  garden  had  to  do  service  for  a 
time  in  the  back  yard  of  the  building.  After 
some  years  this  wasi  supplemented  by  a. 
garden  at  Rainsford  End,  Chelmsford,  this 
garden  is  now  well  equipped,  being  divided 
into  five  main  sections — namely,  the  botani¬ 
cal  garden,  vegetable  garden,  a  plot  for  grow¬ 
ing'  the  different  forms  of  fruit  trees,  a  plot 
to  be  used  as  an  orchard,  and  an  experimental 
plot  for  the  trials  of  new  plants.  There  is 
also  a  range  of  greenhouses,  including  pio- 
pagating  pit,  vinery,  warm  and  cool  plant 
houses  and  frames,  with  the  necessary  pot¬ 
ting  and  tool  house  fitted  up  with  a  set  of 
tools,  for  every  studeih  undergoing  a  eouise 
of  instruction  in  the  garden. 

The  laboratory  provided  proved  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  students,  especially  in  summer,  and 
their  potting  arrangements  not  having  y 
that  time  been  provided  for,  the  class  sat  m 
a.  shed  open  upon  one  side,  and  here  the 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  was 
carried  on  for  a  time.  Then  a  splendidly 
fitted  up  laboratory  was  provided,  and  did 
excellent  service  for  some  yeais. 

During  the  past  year  the  accommodation 
has  been  again  .proved  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  county,  and  the  1^°'raf017,  ^ 
been  greatly  extended,  the  old  laborato  y 
being  utilised  as  part  of  the  buddmg.but 
heightened,  so  that  rooms  are  now  formed 
above  it.  The  accommodation  is  now  three 
times  the  extent  it  was  before,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  men 


and  women  students  attending  the  horticul¬ 
tural  classes,  and  provision  for  agricultural 
education,  has  also  been  put  on  a  footing  it 
never  had  before.  The  new  block  of  build¬ 
ings  lies  between  Duke  Street  and  Market 
Buildings,  almost  the  whole  of  the  site  being 
now  occupied  with  the  various  branches  of 
the  County  Technical  Laboratories.  Every 
room  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with  all  the 
necessary  conveniences  for  carrying  on 
chemical  studies,  microscopical  work,  and 
class  teaching.  The  sides  of  several  of  the 
rooms  are  fitted  up  with  library  cases, 
cabinets  for  specimens,  whether  in  the  dried 
state  or  preserved  in  methylated  spirit. 
Although  we  here  speak  of  the  convenience 
for  horticultural  education,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  state  that  the  conveniences  for 
agriculture  are  also  equally  well  and 
splendidly  provided  for.  The  elementary 
courses  in  dairy  bacteriology  is  a  permanent 
institution. 

During  the  past  few  years  an  excellent 
staff  oi  instructors  has  been  got  together 
Mr.  T.  S.  Dyinond,  F.I.C.,  and  his  assistants 
cany  on  all  the  classes  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  principles  of  horticulture  are 
taught  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell,  F.L.S.  ;  the 
operations  of  horticulture  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wakely  ;  while  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden  is  the 
assistant  lecturer  and  demonstrator.  Mr. 
W.  Aylett  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Goldstone  are  in 
charge  of  the  botanic  and  horticultural  school 
garden.  In  the  case  of  horticulture,  there 
are  two  courses — namely,  for  short  terms, 
held  respectively  in  June,  July,  November, 
February,  and  March,  the  latter  extending, 
to  four  weeks.  There  is  also  the  ordinary 
school  courses,  extending  from  September  to 
December  for  the  autumn  term,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  April  for  the  winter  term,  aud  from 
May  to  July  for  the  summer  term.  There 
is  also  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in 
botany  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching 
of  nature  study  in  schools.  With  this  object 
in  view,  the  classes  meet  during  the  winter, 
from  the  first  Saturday  in  October  to  the 
beginning  of  May.  As  a  continuation  of  this, 
a  course  of  botanical  rambles  is  arranged  for 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  from  May  to 
the  end  of  July.  It  is  not  necessaiy  for 
those  participating  in  these  classes  to  come 
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from  tli©  far  ends  of  the  county,  as  the  latter  is  divided  into 
convenient  districts,  so  that  two  or  more  parties  may  assemble 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  on  tire  same  day,  each  being 
furnished  with  a  guide  to  the  locality  and  some  of  the  staff 
instructors. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  the  short-term  courses  above  men¬ 
tioned,  provided  the  students  belong  to  the  county  of  Essex. 
Outside  students  are,  however,  admitted  to  the  school  at  the 
rat©  of  £1  per  week.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  school  courses, 
Essex  county  students:  are 'admitted  for  £15  a  year,  while  out¬ 
side  students  are  charged  £20  a.  year1.  For  the  short-term 
courses  an  examination  is  held  every  year  in  April,  arid  at  this 
examination  two'  senior  horticultural  scholarships  are  offered. 
For  the  present,  the  students  gaining  these  scholarships'  must 
graduate  at  the  county  school  of  horticulture,  the  maximum 
value  of  tli©  scholarships  being  £45  a  year,  but  this  depends 
upon  t lie  discretion  of  the  committee  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Two  scholarships  are  also  awarded  entitling  the 
holders  to  free  tuition  at  the  school.  The  chief  conditions  are 
that,  the  competitors  must  be  resident  in  Essex,  and  be  past 
or  present  pupils  at  tire  county  school. 

There  is  also-  a  .senior  scholarship  examination,  also  held 
in  April,  and  all  students  who  have  attended  an  advanced- 
course  of  instruction  may  sit  for  it.  Four  senior  scholarships, 
together  with  certificates  of  proficiency,  are  awarded  on  the 
results'  of  this  examination.  The  council  of  tire  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  -Society  also-  -holds  an  examination,  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  horticulture,  in  which  the  students  of  Essex 
School  of  Horticulture  usually  take  a  high  position.  At  the 
end  of  July  there  is  an,  examination  for  the  ordinary  one-year 
student,  and  senior  certificates,  are  granted  by  the  committee- 
oa  the  results.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in,  horticulture,  are 
granted  to  students  upon  certain,  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Education  Committee. 

On  Friday,  30th  ult.,  these  new  laboratories  were  opened 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  Shire 
Hall,  in.  the  presence  of  a,  large'  concourse  of  people,  having 
previously  inspected  the  new  buildings,  which  are  close  by. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  E.  North  Buxton,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
county  councillors,  and  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee-. 
In  rising  to  introduce  Lord  Onslow,  he  stated  t-ha-t  the  technical 
laboratories  just  completed  had  been  built,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  agricultural  science.  During  the  past  few  years  an  admirable 
staff  of  instructors  had  been  got  together,  and  lie  wanted  to 
ask  the  agriculturists  while  the  iron,  was  hot  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  classes.  The  Education  Committee, 
wanted  the  institution  to-  be  a,  centre  of  inquiry  for  the  whole 
county.  They  had  made  provision  for  the  analysis  of  soils, 
and  they  expected  much  would  lie  done  in  that  direction.  They 
also  intended  to  deal  with  artificial  manures.  He-  hoped  that 
from  that  day  the,  laboratories  would  be  the  centre  for  getting 
together  knowledge  of  all  sorts  relating  to  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Lord  Onslow  said  lie  had  great  pleasure,  in  coming  to  Chelms¬ 
ford,  and  had  inspected  the  new  laboratories,  which  were  well 
built  and  well  fitted  up  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  pur¬ 
poses.  The  farming  in  Essex  was  not  so  prosperous  as  it 
might  be,  nor  as  it  was  in  some  other  counties,  but-  he  believed 
that  when,  they  undertook  the  building  of  a  laboratory 
something  good  would  come  of  it.  A  large  area,  of  the  county 
consisted  of  .agricultural  land,  but  for  many  years  past  the 
farmers  had  been  suffering  like  o-thers,  owing  to  the  depression 
of  the  times'.  What  -they  wanted  now  was  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  the  young.  They  wished  to  bring  home  to  the 
fanners  the  fact  that  they  must  attend  to-  the  science  of  the 
subject.  Whatever  difficulties  they  had,  they  would  be  well 
attended  to  by  referring  them  to  Chelmsford.  Agriculture  and 
horticulture  will  never  be  satisfactory  until  the  cultivators  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles'  as  well  a-s 
the  practical  aspect  of  their  profession.  Opportunities'  will 
be  afforded  to  inquirers-,  and  this  he  considered  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  practical  way  to  develop  education,  amongst,  the 
cultivators  in  the  county.  He  thought,  that  the  farmers,  must 
study  the  system  of  co-operation,  as  it  was  conducted  in  foreign 


countries  where  that  was  well  carried  on.  They  hoped  to  carry 
out  the  agricultural  salvation  of  the  country  on  our  own  lines, 
and  certainly  we  shall  have  to  do  that  ourselves  by  finding  out 
where  our  system  is  deficient  and  applying  the  remedy.  He 
assured  them  that  there  were  vast  opportunities  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  fruits  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  seeing 
that  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  by  adapt¬ 
ing  means:  to  an  end,  the  question  of  these  products  could  be 
settled  on  lines  suitable  for  tliis  country.  He  declared  tlie 
laboratory  open. 

The  large  audience  was  addressed  by  several  other  speakers, 
including  Sir  Carne  Rasch,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  mid-Essex  ;  Andrew 
Johnston,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Council ;  by  the 
Bishop  of  Colchester  ;  by  W.  W.  Glenny,  Esq.,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee,  and  belonging  to  a  family  that 
has  carried  on  market  gardening  for  the  past  century  ;  bv 
Dr.  Hill,  of  the  Cambridge  University ;  by  Admiral  Luard, 
and  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  The  Bishop  of  Colchester,  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  said  that  the 
latter  had  done  excellent  service  for  the  agricultural  education 
in  Essex.  The  hope  of  Essex  and  England  rested  in  the  rising 
generation.  What  was  being  inaugurated  now  in  the  matter 
of  education  would  make  itself  felt  by  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  the  present  generation. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  spoke  of  being  a  practical  agri¬ 
culturist  a, S'  well  as  an  educator,  and  her  hope  lay  in  the  rising 
generation.  We  adults,  site,  continued,  have  our  ideas  fixed, 
but  there  is  some  hope  of  the  young  getting  out  of  the  old 
beaten  track.  She  had  a.  school  at  Bigods,  near  Dunmow,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a,n  old  country  house  adapted  as  a  secondarv  and 
agricultural  school.  This  she  hoped  to  make  a  feeding  school 
for  the,  central  school  at  Chelmsford,  after  the  students  were 
well  grounded  in  the  elements.  This  school,  we  may  state,  is 
entirely  different  from  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,'  Reading, 
which  lias  now  been  transferred  to  the  Lady  Warwick  Colleen-, 
Studley  Castle,  W  rwickshire,  owing  to  the  lease  at  Reading 
having  fallen  in. 


Polygonum  compactum. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Upon  close  inspection  the  leaves  of  this  plant  bear  a  close 
similarity  to,  P.  cuspidatum,  better  known  in  gardens,  per¬ 
haps,  as  P.  Sieboldii.  In  most,  other  respects,  however,  the 
two  plants  are  different.  P.  cuspidatum  forms  a,  tall,  much- 
bran, died  herb,  4  ft.  to  10  ft,  high,  according  to,  the  soil  in 
which  it,  is  grown  and  the  space  accorded  it  for  its  proper 
development.  This'  is  admired  from  early  spring,  when  the 
red  shoots  are  rapidly  pushing  through  the  ground,  and  on¬ 
wards  till  the  huge  bush  becomes  cohered  with  its  snowy 
masses  of  small  white  flowers.  Although  it  lias,  found  many 
admirers  even,  in  the  far  North,  the  chief  difficulty  with  it  is 
its  tendency  to  spread  over  large  areas  of  ground  by  its  under¬ 
ground  stems,  and  to  come  up-,  it,  may  be,  in  the  midst  of  any 
other  plants.  -,  Another  difficulty  arises  when  planted  in  small 
gardens.  Vigorous  plants  soon  overshade  their  neighbours, 
and  in  a,  short  time  monopolise  more  space-  than  can  be  spared 
for  them.  Its  proper  place,  therefore,  is-  in  the-  wild  garden, 
or  as  a,  bed  or  clump  on  the  grass,  where  its  huge  size  and 
sub-tropical  appearance  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Few 
plants  are-  more  accommodating  in  the  way  of  rapid  gro-wth, 
producing  a,  sub-tropical  effect-  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  therefore  requires  no-  care  in  its  keeping 
during  winter. 

I\  compact-um  is  much  more  easily  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  than  the  better-known  plant,  and  lias  a,  beauty  of  its 
own  that  -cannot  readily  be  supplied  by  many  other  -plants. 
Like  its  tail  congener,  it  is  merely  a  brandling  and  deciduous 
herb,  which  was-  introduced  from  Japan  previous-  to  1875,  hut 
seems,  for  a,  time  to  have  been  confused  with  tli©  older  plant, 
which  reached  this  country  in  1825.  This  perennial  forms 
a  comp-act  bush  varying  from  1  ft.  to  2-1  ft.  high,  but  the  latter 
proportions  are  only  attained  after  the  plant  has  been  esta-b- 
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lislied  for  some  time  and  got  a  thorough  hold  of  the;  soil.  The 
branches  are  very  freely  produced,  but  they  are  short,  and  for 
that  reason  make  a  very  compact  bush,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  racemes  of  white  flowers  arise  in  clusters  and  give  the 
whole  hush  a  very  tine  appearance  during  J uly  and  August. 

Small  pieces;  of  this  plant  might  be  accommodated  in  the 
ordinary  herbaceous  border,  but  a  much  finer  effect  will  be 
obtained  by  planting  it  in  circular  beds  upon  the  grass,  where 
it,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  completely  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil,  so  that  nothing  else  can  be  grown  in  that  area. 
Our  illustration  shows  a,  bush  grown  in  this  way  in  Kew 
Gardens,  and  which  had  a  very  effective  appearance  for  many 
weeks  during  the  past  summer. 

The  advantage  of  planting  it,  in  isolated  positions  will  soon 
be  evident  to  those  who  undertake  its  cultivation.  Like  its 
tall  cousin,  it,  produces  strong  underground  stems,  which  serve 
to  extend  the  bush  in  all  directions  year  by  year.  In  an 
isolated  position,  however,  its  rambling  propensities  can  easily 
be  kept  in  check  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  instance,  the 
spade  can  be  pushed  down  the  side  of  the  bed  at  any  period 
nf  the  year  to  cut  the  stems  that  are  extending  beyond  the 
limits  set  apart  for  them.  Or  in  winter,  when  desirable,  a, 
trench  may  be  taken  out  round  the  plant,  and  all  the  suckers 
removed.  As  a  rule,  however,  even  when  shoots  do  appear 
amongst  the  grass,  the  mowing  machine  would  keep  them 
closely  cut  down. 

Intending  cultivators  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
snecial  positions  for  such  a,  plant,  the  only  care  when  intro¬ 
ducing  it  to  a  rockery  being  for  the  pocket  into  which  it  is 
to  be  planted  to  be  built  round  in  such  a,  way  as  to  prevent 
the1  escape  of  these  underground  stems  to.  the  detriment  of 
other  plants.  As  a  garden  ornament,  it  is1  well  worthy  of  a 
little  care  and  trouble  to  keep  it  within  its  allotted  bounds. 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

October  27th, 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cattleya  Ganthierii. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  leopoldiana  x  C. 
Schroderae.  The  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  are  blush.  The 
lip  has  a  transversely  oblong  warm  purple  lamina,  while  the 
lateral  lobes  are  even  paler,  and  the  tube  pure  white.  These 
contrasting  colours  combine  to  produce  a,  very  beautiful 
flower.  Award  of  Merit,  to-  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Laeliocattleya  haroldiana  John  Bradshaw. 

The  original  hybrid  was, ^derived  from  L.  tenebrosa  x  C. 
haidyana.  The  sepals  of  the.  variety  under  notice  are  buff 
yellow.  The  petals  are  heavily  tinted  with  bronzy-brown  on 
a  yellow  ground.  The  lip.  is  intense  crimson,  heavily  lined 
.with  orange  on  the-  base.  First-class-,  Certificate  to  John  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitelegge),  The  Grange, 
Southgate,  N. 

Laeliocattleya  gottoiana  regalis. 

In  this  we  have  a  veiry  handsome  new  variety  of  a,  supposed 
natural  hybrid,  the  parents  of  which  are  reputed  to  be  C. 
Warneri  x  L.  tenebro-sa,  which  grow  together  in  a,  wild  state. 
There  have  been,  many  varieties  forming  a  group  of  the  same 
supposed  parentage,  and  that,  under  notice  is:  probably  the 
darkest  of  all  of  them.  The  se-pals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich 
purple  rose,  and  the  lip  is  an  intense  dark  crimson  purple. 
First-class  Certificate-  to-  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford,  Dorking. 

Phaio-cymhidium  charwar dense. 

The- sepals  and  petals  of  this  hi  gen  eric  hybrid  are  lanceolate 
and  orange  shaded  with  bronze.  The  li-p  is  brown  in  front 
and  heavily  striped  with  brown  on  a  rich  orange-yellow  ground 


low  down  in  the  tube.  It  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  recalling 
Phaius,  macula, tusi  greatly  magnified.  First-class  Certificate 
to  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bo-urton-on-the-Water. 
Cattleya  Fabia  Mary  de  Wavrin. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  wa-s  1 1  le  result  of  crossing  C.  labia, ta 
alba  with  aurea,.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white.  The  lip 
has  a  pale  purple  wavy  lamina,  more  or  less  shaded  in  places 
or  slightly  marbled.  The,  throat  of  the  lip  has  a  yellow 
blotch.  Award  of  Merit  to  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Chausee  de 
Fore-st,  G2,  Brussels. 

Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan. 

The  parentage  in.  this  instance  was  C.  schille-riana  x 
dowiana  aurea.  The  sepals  are  buff  yellow,  and  the  petals 
buff  yellow,  shaded  with  rose,  The  lip  has  a  pale  purple  tube 


and  a ,  large  bifid  dark  purple  lamina,  with  an  orange- crimson 
claw.  This  •claw  shows  the  influence  of  both  parents,  its 
presence  being  due  to  C.  schilleriana,  and  its  colour  to  C. 
dowiana  aurea.  Award  of  Merit  to  M.  A.  A.  Peeters. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Begonia  Our  Queen. 

The  above  was-  a  hybrid  derived  from  B.  bo-wringiana  x  B. 
Re-x,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  The  habit,  of  the 
plant-  is  also  very  similar  t,o  the  last-named  species.  The 
leaves  are  quite  different,  however,  having  a  large  black 
centre,  with  an  edging  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  green  zone 
running  round  the  centre  of  the  leiaf.  This  zone  is  more  or 
less  spotted  with  rose  or  pink.  The  whole  of  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  hasi  a.  glossy  metallic  lustre,  which  is  very  attractive, 
according  to  the  way  the;  light  falls  upon  the  same.  The 
under  surface  is  tinted  with  red.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs-. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St,  Albans. 

Begonia  His  Majesty. 

This  is  practically  the  reverse  cross  from  the  previous  one, 
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the  parentage  being  represented  by  B.  Rex  x  B.  bowringia.na. 
The  centre:  of  the  leaf  in  this  instance  lias  five  to  seven.  olive- 
green  rays,  then  a,  broad  silvery  band  tinted  with  red,  while 
the  edge  is  of  a  more  decided  red.  The  veins  beneath  and  the 
edge  itself  are  very  dark  red.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Erica  gracilis  nivalis. 

The  ordinary  form  of  E.  gracilis  is  closely  related  to  E. 
persoluta,  but  it  flowers  in  autumn,  instead  of  spring.  It 
produces  a  wealth  of  warm  rosy-red  flowers.  The  variety 
under  notice  differs  by  having  white  flowers  very  finely  tinted 
with  pink  at  the  mouth.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Gregory 
and  Evans,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Chrysanthemum  F.  S.  Vallis. 

In  tins  we  have  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  in  the  way  of 
Mme.  Carnot,  with  smooth,  drooping,  clear  yellow  and  rather 
narrow  florets.  When  well  grown,  it.  forms  a.  handsome  bloom 
of  large  size.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Norman,  Davis,  Fram- 
field,  Sussex ;  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Nephrolepis  Westoni. 

The  fronds  of  this  garden  form  are  pinnate:,  the  pinnae 
being  crested,  but.  the  apex  of  the:  fronds  does  not  seem  to 
develop  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Cragg,  Har¬ 
rison,  and  Cragg,  Merriva.le  Nurseries:,  Heston,  Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  E.  Holding. 

Here  we  have  an  incurved  variety,  the  florets  of  which  are 
broad  pale  amaranth  on  the  inner  face,  and  silvery  lilac  or 
very  pale  pink  on  the  reverse.  Good  blooms  are:  about,  5  in. 
in  diameter.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Nursery,  Hanwell. 

Chrysanthemum  Maude  du  Cros. 

Here-  we  have:  a  Japanese  variety  measuring  8  in.  in  width, 
7  in.  deep,  and  26  in.  in.  circumference.  The  florets  are 
moderately  broad,  considerably  interlaced  with  one  another 
after  the  blooms  are  fully  developed,  soft  pa.le  yellow,  and 
silvery  yellow  on  the  reverse.  Award  of  Merit  to  Arthur  du 
Cros,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bullimore),  Canons  Park,  Edg- 
ware,  N. 


By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

October  26th. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce. 

Here  again  we  have  an  incurved  variety  with  very  broad 
florets  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  5  in.  to  5  A  in.  in  diameter. 
First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Maude  du  Cros. 

For  description  see  above.  First-class  Certificate  to  Arthur 
du  Cros,  Esq. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  E.  Holding. 

For  description  see  above.  First-class  Certificate  to  Mr. 
Seward.  _  _ __ 

The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Miltonia  Candida. 

This  handsome  species  has  generally  a  more  graceful  habit 
than,  many  forms  of  the  genus.  Its:  compressed  pseudo-bulbs, 
3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  give  origin  to-  two  linear-lanceolate  leaves,, 
1 0  in.  to  15  in.  long,  and  a,  three  to  five-flowered  peduncle  which 
is  slightly  longer.  The  individual  flower,  some  3  in.  in 
diameter,  lias  similar  sepals  and  petals,,  chestnut-brown,  spotted 
and  tipped  soft  yellow,  whilst  the  rounded  lip,  having  an  un¬ 
dulate:  margin,  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  two  violet-purple 
blotches  on  the  disc  and  five  to  seven  raised  central  lines. 
Brazil. 

Miltonia  Clowesii. 

This,  another  Brazilian  species,  was,  introduced  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  1S39,  one  year  after  the  introduction  of  M.  Candida. 


This  is  more  floriferous  than  the  preceding  sjrecies  ;  its  petals 
and  sepals,  however,  are  similar  in  colour,  but  it  differs  by  its 
pointed  lip,  which  is  violet-purple  in  its  basal,  and  white  on 
the  distal  half. 

Fugosia  hakeaefolia. 

A  lovely  plant,  which  in  flower  resembles  a  Hibiscus,  and 
in  leafage  a  Hakea,.  In  addition  to  its  beautiful  flowers,  it  has 
the  merit  of  producing  them  whilst  in  yet  a  small  state,  as 
such  forming  decorative  subjects  for  the  greenhouse.  It  forms 
a  sparsely-branched,  glabrous  shrub,  with  heterophyllus 
leaves,  some — generally  the  lowermost — being  bipinnatifij, 
intermediate  ones  trifid,  upper  linear  entire.  The  flowers  are 
large,  purple-lilac  in  the  upper  half,  paler  below  the  middle, 
with  radiating  dark  red  purple  spots  at  base.  Australia. 


Hvpericum  aureum.  (See  p.  928-) 

Nerine  flexuosa  pulchella. 

A  handsome  variety,  with  spreading  undulate  segments,- 
which  are  pale  pink,  striped  with  red.  The  erect  glabrous 
peduncle  supports-  an  umbel  of  six  to  eight  flowers.  This 
forms  a  very  useful  pot  plant  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

Passiflora  Hahnii. 

To-  those  who  require  a,  rapid  growing  greenhouse  climber 
this  species  is  specially  recommended,  for  in  two  years’  time 
it  will  attain  a  length  of  20  ft.,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
sufficient-  laterals  to  furnish  a-  dra-pery.  It  is  one  of  the  forms 
having  entire  leaves,  which  are  oval  and  reddish  on  the  under 
surface.  The  flowers,  3  in.  across,  are  white,  with  a  double 
yellow-coloured  corona.  Mexico-. 

Boenninghausenia  albiflora  (syn  Ruta  albiflora). 

A  beautiful  plant  for  a. position  in  the  Rock  garden,  where 
at  this,  season  it  is  very  conspicuous.  The  whole  plant-  has  a] 
light  and  graceful  appearance,  its  glaucous  leaves  being 
elegantly  cut,  supra-  decompound,  of  many  obovate-  segments 
whilst  rising  above-  them  are  numerous  feathery  panicles  o 
white  flowers.  Himalaya. 

Aster  diffusus  horizontalis. 

A  dwarf  form  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a  dense,  horizontally 
branched  habit.  It  is  exceptionally  floriferous,  bearing  sinal- 
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reddish-purple  florets,  with  nearly  inconspicuous  ray  florets. 
Its  floriferousness,  -combined  with  the'  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  flower,  renders  it  very  desirable.  N.  America, 

Aster  cordifolius. 

A  tall-growing  plant  having  a  light  and  graceful  habit, 
rendering  it  effective  when  utilised  in  a  cut  state.  It  pro¬ 
duces  white'  flowers,  whilst  the  variety  elega-ns,  which  forms  a 
desirable  companion  plant,  has  lilac  flowers.  N.  America, 

Rudbeckia  amplexicaulis. 

A  distinct  herbaceous  plant- about  3  ft,  high,  which,  although 
at  this  season  yellow  flowers  are  predominant-,  deserves  inclu¬ 
sion.  The  flo-wers,  which  are'  freely  produced,  are  about  1  in. 
across,  bright  yellow,  with  conical  dark  centres,  N.  America, 

Nardostachys  Jatamansi. 

A  pretty  little  perennial  plant,  which,  when  well  grown,  is 
very  attractive  in  the  rockery.  Its  leaves  are  spathulate  and 
pointed  ;  arising  above  them  is  a.  simple  or  trichotomously 
branched  scape,  6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  bearing  pale  pink  or  nearly 
white  flowers  in  dense  heads,  Himalaya. 


Chrysanthemum  Notes. 

Ryecroft  Nursery. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  for  1903  will  be  remembered 
for  the  heavy  and  continuous'  rainfall  a-nd  the  damping  which 
occurred  amongst  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  largest  and  best 
blooms:  are  those  most  likely  to  suffer,  so  that  we  look  forward 
to  the  big  autumn  shows  to  see  how  thase  blooms  will  compare 
with  tliosei  of  former  years1.  Another  point-  is  that  Chrysan¬ 
themums  have  been  late  in  some  districts,  while  in  others:  it 
seems  that  the  varieties,  will  keep  their  dates:,  whatever  the 
season  may  be. 

Last  week  we  paid  a  visit-  to  the  collections  of  Mr.  H.  .T. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  where  the 
extensive  collection  is  chiefly  grown  in.  two  very  large  house®: 
The  finest,  blooms  are  in  the  early  house,  although  finer1  colour 
is  evident-  amongst-  some  of  the-  la-ter  blooms.  The:  Japanese 
varieties  are  the  most  abundantly  represented,  and  amongst 
them  we  noted  Henry  Perkins-,  a--  rich  dark  crimson,  with  a 
diameter  of  8  in.  or  9  in.  ;  F.  S.  Vallis;,  a.  yellow  Japanese- 
form  after  the  style  of  Mine.  Carnot,  but  just  a-s  easy  to  grow 
as  that  one  is  difficult ;  Countess,  of  Harrowby  has  very  large 
heads,  8  in.  in  diameter,  of  soft  silvery-lilac  florets'.  It.  is  o-ne 
of  the  largest. 

Here  we  noted  a.  reddish-bronze  sport  from  General  Hutton, 
being  otherwise  the  counterpart  of  that  fine  variety.  Miss. 
Cicely  is  of  the  Lillian  Bird  type,  and  might  also  be  described 
as  a  yellow  Rayonante,  the  slender-quilled  florets  being  of  -the' 
same  form,  but.  yellow.  A  very  fine-  thing  is  Harry  Shrimpton, 
with  golden-yellow  florets  having  a-  bronze  shade.  It-  makes 
a.  large:  a-nd  showy  amateur’s:  flo-wer  of  easy  culture.  Beauty 
of  Sussex  is  well  named,  for  it  is  a.  beautiful  deep  rose  flower 
with  a,  silvery  reverse.  A  Japanese  incurved  variety  is  Mme. 
Waldeck  Rou  ssea-u,  having  crimson  florets  and  a  buff  reverse. 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  dark  or  maroon-crimson,  varieties  is  S. 
T.  Wright,  the  florets  of  which  seem  to  be  shaded  with  bla-ck, 
with  a  bronzy-buff  reverse.  It  isi  the  finest  of  this  particular 
colour.  Edith  Smith  has  recurved  white  florets,  and  promises 
to-  be  the  largest  white  Japanese  variety,  the  spread  of  the 
florets  being  veiy  great,  Mme.  Henry  Doullet  has  deep-  rose 
florets  of  great  breadth,  a-nd  silvery  on  the  reverse. 

The  bright  yellow  florets  o-f  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland  are  some- 
timeis  incurved  at  the  tips.  Another  very  large  flower  is 
Countess-  of  Arran,  with  recurved  silvery-pink  florets,  deepen¬ 
ing  to-  rose-pink  according  to  the  bud  taken.  Miss  Stop-ford 
is  another  Japanese  recurved,  with  greenish-white  florets  tinted 
vith  primrose  in  the  centre  of  the-  bloom  a.t  first,  -and  more 
o-r  less  interlacing.  Mrs.  Green-field  is1  a  rich  yellow,  with 
ooad  florets  dimpled  at  the  tips  and  shining  yellow  on  -the: 
leverse.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Pagei  produce®  blooms  of  good  s-ize,  even 
v  len  grown  in  a-  6-in.  pot,  the  outer  florets  being  fluted  and 
t  ie  rest-  incurved  at  the  tips  and  pure  white.  Col.  Garret  ha,s 


tinted  buff  florets  a-t  the  base,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  bloom 
is  crimson-red  and  massive.  The  basal  floret-s-  of  Viscount. 
Cranbourne  are  old  gold  in  colour,  while  the  rest-  of  the  flower 
is  deep  crimson.  Lord  Hopetoun  is  a  brilliant-  scarlet-crimson 
of  very  choice  quality,  the  colour  being  veiy  bright.  A  very 
reliable  variety  also-  is:  W.  Duck lia-m,  an  incurved  Ja-p.,  with 
-soft  delicate  pink  flowers.  Another  very  distinct  variety  in  its 
way  is  George  Mileha.ni,  with  broad  florets,  -of  a  wine-red  colour, 
forming  a  large  bloom.  The  florets  of  Philip  du  Cfo-s  are 
recurved,  densely  arranged,  and  of  a  brick-red  colour. 

Miss  Elsie:  Fulton  is  a-n  incurved  Jap.  that  ha-s  given  great 
satisfaction  this  year  on  account  of  its  very  large  pure  white 
flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  Alic-e  Byron.  The  variety  is 
very  early  and  handsome.  Mrs.  Emmerton  is  very  similar  tci 
F.  S-.  Vallis  in  colour  and  form,  but  the  florets  are  more  acute. 
More  distinct  is  Sir  William  Acland,  having  bronzy-red  droop¬ 
ing  florets'.  Lady  Mary  Conyers  has-  broad,  rosy-pink  florets 
that  are  sometimes-  a-  little  whorled.  An  improvement  upon 
Calvat’s  Sun  is  Col.  Ducroiset,  being  an  incurved  Jap.,  but  the 
yellow  colour  is  much  darker.  Florence  Penford  is  a-lso  an  in¬ 
curved  Jap.,  with  light-  silvery  buff-yellow  blooms.  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  ha-s  broad  interlacing  golden-yellow  florets-,  anc? 
makes  a  handsome  bloom.  The  globular  flowers  o-f  Souvenir 
de  C'alvat-  Pere  arei  soft-  silvery-lilac,  the  white  ground  colour 
being  much  in  evidence.  Another  veiy  fine  variety  is  Mrs. 
Judge,  which  flowers1  rather  early,  say  about  the'  third  week  in 
October,  and  produces  blooms  7|-  in.  across  of  a.  rich  rose  colour, 
the  florets  being  broad  and  massive. 

Amongst-  older  varieties  we-  should  notice  George  Ijawrence, 
cne  of  the  best  of  last  year’s  varieties,  with  buff-yellow  whorled 
florets.  George  Penfold  is  a-  Japanese  crimson,  with  a.  buff- 
yello-w  reverse,  and  is  easy  to  grow  for  a-  crimson.  Mildred 
Ware  has-  lovely  salmon-pink  flowers  of  great  size,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  novelty  of  last  year. 
Another  very  choice  variety  of  two  or  three  years’  standing  is 
Mr.  J.  C.  Neville,  having  pure  white  and  veiy  broad  florets, 
somewhat  bristly  on  the  back.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
white  varieties',  being  larger  than  Mrs.  Weeks,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  close  attention. 

New  incurved  varieties  are  rather  scarce,  but.  Emblems 
Poitevin  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  clear  yellow,  broad  florets, 
slightly  bristly  on  the  back.  When  well  grown,  it,  makes  a  fine 
flower  a-b-out-  6  in.  in  diameter  and  4f  in.  deep. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. 

A  number  of  seedlings'  of  single  varieties  are  now  flowering 
freely,  although  some  of  them  have  not-  ye-t-  received  a  name. 
The  beautiful  colour  of  many  of  them,  and  the.  graceful  habit 
of  the  stems,  with  the  -easy  poise  of  the  flowers:,  make  the 
single  varieties  very  suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and  for 
conservatory  or  other  decoration  we  think  they  might  be  more 
largely  and  generally  cultivated  than  they  are  a-t  the  present 
day.  One  of  these  unnamed  varieties  bad  soft  silvery-blush 
flowers  of  tine  form,  and  very  much  in,  the  wa-y  of  that  named' 
Paris  Daisy.  Pretoria,  is:  a-  goldenryellcw  variety.  Lillian 
Foster  has  white  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  blooms  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  forming  splendid  corymbs'  suitable 
fo-r  cut-flower  work. 

Very  bright  is  that  named-  Annie  Farini,  with  maro-o-n-red 
flowers.  A  showy  one  also  is  that  named  Marion  Gower,  witli 
orange-crimson  flowers.  Bona  has  rose  flowers,  with  a  white 
centre,  and  of  medium  s-ize.  Fairy  is  a  peculiar  colour,  beino- 
white-,  shaded  with  blush  and  yellow,  and  produced  in  o-reat 
abundance.  An  older  variety  is  Edith  Pagram,  with  silvery- 
rose  flowers,  of  great  beauty.  A  very  peculiar  colour  for  "a, 
Chrysanthemum  is  that  represented  by  Horatio,  the  flowers 
being  shaded  with  rose  on  a-  yellow  ground,  and  the  t-ips  o-f  the 
floret®  being  yellow.  The  -arrangement-  of  colours  would  recall 
that,  of  a,  Gaillardia,,  or  what-  is  -seen,  in  some  of  the  sino-le 
Dahlia®.  The  flowers  of  Brutus’  are  soft-  primrose,  chano-in^toi 
pink.  Cecilia-  has  soft  blush  flowers,  those  of  PortiaT  beino- 
bright-  yellow  and  veiy  freely  produced.  Oxeye  is  well  na-niech 
having  pure  white  rays  forming  a,  saucer  round  the  yellow  disc." 

We  have'  taken  some  photographs  of  the  finest  of  the  above 
varieties,  a,nd  will  produce  them  -some  time  during  the  present- 
month. 
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Mr.  James  MacGregor. 

The  hood  of  brotherhood  existing  between  gardeners  be¬ 
comes  most  manifest  when,  one  of  the  fraternity  has  received 
an  appointment  commensurate  with  his  abilities  ;  then.,  in  a 
cordial  and  brotherly  fashion,  all  hands,  in  congratulations  and 
fervent  wishes  for  his  future  success,  are  to  him  extended. 
Cognisant  of  this  warmth  of  feeling,  we,  in.  congratulating  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  on  hisi  appointment  as  head  gardener 
to  Lord  Rosebery  at  Mentmore,  do  soi  in.  full  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  but  express  the  feelings  of  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  profession. 

If,  as  frequently  admitted,  impressions  received  in  youth 
remain,  with  us,  acting  upon  our  future,  then,  it  is  feasible  to 
assume  that  in  this  instance  environment  has  played  a.  part 
in  the  making  of  the  gardener.  Few  places  do  so  vividly 
portray  the  beauty  of  Nature’s  charms  in.  wooded  height, 
stream  and  plain  as  are  to  be  seen  surrounding  the  village  of 
Keumore — locally  known  as  “  The  Model  Village.”  Such 
were  the  surroundings  in.  which  Mr.  MacGregor  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  days,  and  to  them  his  ability  as  a  landscape  gardener 
is  possibly  in  a  measure  due. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  orthodox — or,  at  least, 
Scotch — fashion,  he,  as  apprentice,  entered  the'  gardens  at 
T'aymouth  Castle',  the  family  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 


Mk.  James  MacGregor. 


bane.  Here,  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  Montgomery  and 
his  successor  as1  head  gardener — A.  A  oung- — he  acquired  the 
principles  of  horticulture  in  all  its  phases.  In  1882,  as 
journeyman,  he  entered  the  gardens'  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
at  Drumlanrig,  then  under  the  charge  of  David  Thompson. — 
a  well-known  gardener  of  high  repute.  Here,  by  perseverance' 
and  assiduity,  he  worked  himself  up  to  the:  position  of  principal 
foreman,  a  position  he  held  for  several  years,  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  head  gardener  at  Castle  Craig,  Peeblesshire,  where 
much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  renovating  and  making  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  garden. 

In  1900  he  acquired  Ids  present  position  as  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Athole  at  Dunkeld  House.  Immediately  prior 
to  his  appointment  a  new  mansion  had  been  built  here,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  plea&urei-grounds,  including  lawns  and 
flower-garden,  had  to  be  remade.  The.  highly  efficient,  manner 
in  which  this  was:  carried  through  is  a,  lasting  tribute  to  his 
ability  as  a  landscape  gardener.  Yet,  while  attending  to  this, 
he  did  not  fail  to  maintain  the  other  features  of  the  garden, 
especially  the  hardy  fruit  collection,  including  a,  large  quantity 
of  Peaches  grown  in  the  open,  for  which  the  garden  has  long 
been  noted.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  one  of  his  specialities'. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  collection, 


which,  in  addition  to1  many  fine  specimen  plants,  contained 
also  many  excellent  forms  raised  by  himself. 

Under  his  control  we  feel  sure  the  gardens  at  Mentmore 
will  continue  to  hold  the  high  position  which  they  have  so 
long  held  in  the  horticultural  world.  May  it  be  his  to  give 
to  them  the  rank  in  horticulture  which  the  home  farm  at 
Dalmeny — his  lordship’s  family  seat — holds  in  agriculture. 


Notes  and  Comments. 


By  William  Falconer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

( Concluded  from  page  910.) 

A  40-Acre  Rose  Garden  (page  696). 

Of  course,  you  were  perfectly  honest  in  copying  that 
American  note,  but,  sub  rosa,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  all  bosh. 
Franklin  Park  is  the.  big  park  of  Boston,  and  it,  together  with 
the  other  Boston,  parks,  is:  under  the  management  of  a  Park 
Commission.  Mr.  Doogue  is  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Garden,  which  is  no  part  at  all  of  the  park  system,  nor 
have  the  Park  Commissioners  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it 
or  with  Mr.  Doogue,  nor  he  with  them.  In  fact,  for  years  the 
Park  Commissioners  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Public  Garden 
into  their  control,  but  without,  success,  for  Mr.  Doogue  is  far 
too  strong  a.  politician  for  them.  Any  proposition  or  sugges¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Doogue  regarding  what,  should  lie  done  in 
Franklin  or  any  other  of  the  parks  would  he.  like'  shaking  a  red 
shirt  in.  front  of  a  spirited  bull.  Besides,  a  40-acre  Rose 
garden  in  a.  public  park  is  too  big  a  breeze  of  a  yarn,  even  for 
us  Yankees  (just  listen  to  that  Hielanman !)  to  hope  to  have 


you  entertain. 

Aspidistras 

we  look  upon  as  cast-iron  plants ;  they  will  stand  more  abuse 
and  live  than  any  other  plants,  I  know.  They  will  thrive  in 
cool,  shady  rooms,  or  warm  rooms,  and  are  much  used  to  fill 
vases'  in.  railroad  stations,  dark  corridors,  and  other  sunless 
places.  The  English  Ivy  and  Raphis  Palm  are  companion 
plants  for  it  in  cool  quarters,  and  Dracaena  fragrans  in  warmer 
atmospheres. 

Lily  Peter  Barr  (page  657). 

No,  I  don’t  know  the  Lily,  but  I  know  Peter  himself,  and 
that’s  better  than  the  Lily.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Peter  was 
passing  through  America.,  lie  stayed  some  days  with  me,  and 
grand,  good  company  he  was ;  why,  you  could  hear  him  laugh 
a  block  away.  He  knew  everything,  lie  spoke  to  everybody, 
everyone  lie  met  was  his  friend  ;  he  would  argue  like  a  Glasgow 
lawyer,  crack  jokes  like  nuts  at  Halloween,  and  fairly  roll  oft 
bis  chair  with  laughter.  I  would  sit  and  stare  at  the  man  and 
wonder  at  the  transformation  from  the  cranky  cuss  I  used  tc 
come  in  contact  with  thirty  years  ago.  .  Then  he  Was  bead  ovei 
heels  in  business  and  making  money ;  now  he  was  out,  for  a 
holiday,  without  a,  care  on  earth,  and  enjoying  his  money 
And  this  showed  his  good  sense. 

One  day  I  got,  a  pass  for  him  to  see  the  great  Carnegie  stee 
works  la.ti  Homestead,  and  as  that  firm  is  rigidly  particulai 
against  their  employees  speaking  to  strangers  on  the  works,  1 
cautioned  Peter  against  entering  into  conversation  with  any 
of  the  workmen  beyond  asking  a,  simple  question.  Petei 
agreed.  When  lie  came  home  we-  asked  him  how  be  got  along 
“Oh !  grand,  man,  grand ;  bad  a  splendid  time.  .  Just  after 
I  trot  in  and  was  looking  around  a  hit,  I  spied  a.  jolly-lookim 
chap,  and  I  gied  up  a.n’  spoke  to  him,  and  he  was  a  Scotchman 
He  was  the  boss  blacksmith,  and  lie  invited  me  into  bis  office 
■and  I  haebeen  in  there  wi’  him  for  the  last  twa  or  three,  horn 
a, -laughing  and  talking  o’  the  aul’  count, He  an’  aul  times- 
he  was  an  a.wfu’  nice  fellow.  An’  I  haena  been  roun  the'  wort 
yet”  Well,  I  had  just  to  laugh  with  him. 

‘  Soon  after  that  Peter  was  in  Colorado  in  the  land  of  Cmtu 
and  many  other  beautiful  plants,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  : 
crank  on  Cactus.  So  one  morning  he  got  up  bright  .and  earl’ 
and  hied  him  over  the  prairie  and  wilds  k-botamsing  an. 
fathering  Cactus  for  me.  Good  old  soul !  But  he  had  nothin 
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to  carry  them  in  except  some  brown  paper  that  he  got  hold  of, 
so  lie  made  up  a  big  parcel  of  them  and  carried  it  on  his  head 
into  Denver,  three  or  four  miles  distant.  Poor  Peter !  he 
was  Cactus  prickles  all  over  from  the  crown,  of  his  head  to  the 
tips  of  his  shoes,  and  in  agony  for  days  thereafter.  And  the 
Denver  newspapers  found  him  out  and  exposed  the  story  of 
his  Cactus  misery  and  his  sacrifice  to  science  and  friendship. 
But  everyone  of  those  Cacti  are  still  growing  and  happy  in  this 
smoky  beehive  of  industry. 

Bedding  Hyacinths. 

That  picture,  of  Hyacinths  (page.  782)  is  a  valuable  lesson, 
because,  it  shows  a  remarkably  uniform  grade  of  flowers;  and 
all  in  bloom  and  the  same  stage  of  advancement,  at  the  same 
time,  and  every  spike  is  erect. — not  one  has  topped  over.  But 
now  comes  the  sting.  The  nlames  of  the  varieties  are  not 
given.  Such  a.  picture,  with  a  number  to  each  bed,  and  a 
corresponding  number  with  the  name  in  the  text,  would  be 
very  valuable  information.  As  I  grow  thousand's  of  Hyacinths 
every  year,  I  know  from  experience  how  few  really  good 
Hyacinths  are  first- class  bedding  varieties,  fine  though  many 
may  be. for  pot,s.  Their  deficiency  out,  of  doors  is  their  early 
tendency  to  lop  over  by  reason  of  them  top-heaviness.  To 
stake  them  is  out  of  the  question.. 

‘  Kewite.” 

Ye®,  I  am  one,  and  right  proud  I  am  of  the.  honour,  and  my 
advice  to  every  young  gardener  in  Great  Britain  is — go1  thou, 
to  Kew.  '  Never  mind  the  low  wages.  When  there  I  worked 
for  and  lived  on  14s.  a,  week,  and,  considering  what  I  learned 
there  and  the  prestige  it  gave  me  in  after  life,  it.  was  the  best- 
paid  place  of  my  early  manhood.  But,  I  don’t,  like  that  word 
“  Kewite  ”  ;  can’t  you  give  us  a  happier  and  more  euphonious 
name  than  that  ? 


Cactus  Dahlias  for  Garden  Decoration. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  continues'  to,  be  written  in  the 
gardening  Press  about  the  wickedness  of  the  raisers  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  sending  out  so  many  varieties  with  short  stems, 
plants  that  hide’  their  flowers  beneath  the  foliage.  I  always 
think  these,  cute  observers  who  write  so.  much  and  know  so. 
little  take  their  observations  from  plants  growing  in  a  shady 
corner  of  a,  suburban  garden.  Certain  it  is  that  they  do  not 
go  to  places  where  Dahlias  are  properly  grown  and  attended 
to,  or  they  would  be  able,  to  write  with  more  truth  and  common, 
sense. 

For  many  years  now,  very  few  of  the.  Cactus  Dahlias  intro¬ 
duced  can  be  described  a®  unsuitable  for  garden  decoration, 
the  vast  majority  being  most  profuse,  bloomers.  The.  so-called 
trial  at  Chiswick  this  year  must  have  been  very  poorly  con¬ 
ducted,  when  only  three  varieties  were  considered  to  be  worthy 
of  an  Award  of  Merit.  I  could  have  selected  twenty  varieties 
equally  worthy.  The  following  varieties  have  dome  remark¬ 
ably  well  in.  Scotland  in  this  worst  of  all  seasons,  so,  may  be 
safely  depended  upon  to  do  much  better  in  a  normal  summer 
and  prove  much  more  successful  in  the.  South :  Coronation, 
glowing  red,  not  an  exhibition  variety,  3  ft.  ;  Etna,,  lilac,  tinted 
with  yellow,  4  ft.,  exhibition  and  garden  ;  Eva,  pure  white, 
3  ft.  ;  F.  A.  Wellesley,  crimson, -scarlet,  4  ft.,  very  long  stems ; 
Ibis,  bright  orange,  edged  with  scarlet,  4  ft.,  very  early  ;  Ida, 
yellow,  4  ft.,  good  for  exhibition  or  garden  ;  Mrs.  W.  Cutb- 
bertsom,  maroon,  3  ft.  ;  Mabel  Needs,  orange.- scarlet  and 
crimson,  4  ft,.  ;  Peace,  small,  creamy-white,  3  ft.  ;  Prince  of 
Orange,  dark  amber,  4  ft.  ;  Vesuvius,  yellow  and  crimson, 
3  ft.  ;  Aunt  Chloe,  nearly  black,  3  ft.,  very  profuse  ;  Arab, 
3 4  ft.,  maroon,  very  long  stems;  Edith  Waters,  3  ft.,  rosy- 
pink  ;  Gabriel,  crimson,  with  white  tips,  most  profuse  and 
early;  Mrs,.  Needs,  crimson  and  purple,  3  ft.,  very  free,  Iona 
wiry  stems  ;  P.  W.  Tulloch,  salmon-pink,  3  ft.  ;  Spitfire,  bright 
scarlet,  not  a  very  full  flower,  but  most  profuse,  and  a.  very 
striking  object  in  the  garden,  3  ft.  ;  and  Spotless  Queen,  white-, 
produces  hundreds  of  flowers,  a,  perfect  mass,  3  ft. 

The  foregoing  are  all  1902  and  1903  varieties,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing,  although  a,  little  older,  .are  well  worth  growing  for 
garden  decoration, ;  Alfred  Vasey,  bronze,  3  ft. ;  Art, us,  orange- 
buff,  4  ft.  ;  Capstan,  brick-red,  34  ft. ;  Capt.  Broad,  ver¬ 
milion;  Fearnought,  soft  carmine.,  very  early  and  exceptionr 
ally  free,  long  wiry  stems,  3  ft.  ;  Imperator,  ruby-red,  often 
open-eyed,  4  ft.  ;  Major  Tuppeny,  yellow  .and  pink,  4  ft. ;  Mrs. 
Dickson,  rose,  4  ft. ;  Monarch,  orange-red,  tipped  magenta, 
4  ft.  ;  Mrs.  TYeseder,  white  ;  .Standard  Bearer,  fiery  scarlet, 
4  ft. ;  Stella,  crimson,  4  ft. ;  Uncle  Tom,  crimson-maroon, 
4  ft. ;  and  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  crimson-lake,  4  ft. 

These  notes  were,  taken  from  both,  plants  grown  to  produce 
exhibition  blooms,  and  from  stock  plants  up  till  the  end  of 
August — that  is,  judiciously  thinned  ;  the  small  weedy  growth 
removed  to  let,  the  larger  shoots  develop;  and  then  from  end 
of  August  throw  as  many  flowers,  as  they  pleased.  For  nearly 
two  mon  ths  they  have  been  smothered  in  'bloom.  Again,  the 
same  varieties  are  in,  long  lines,  never  thinned  or  fed,  and 
the  foliage  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  the  blooms,  meeting  in 
the  alleys.  This,  is.  not  a.  .selection,  from  a,  few  chance  plants, 
but  from  thousands,  and  from  observations  extending  over1 
the  whole  season — July  till  November.  J. 


East  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Since  the  care,  of  the.  gardens  has  been  taken  in  hand  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  the  city  gardener,  they  have  been  greatly 
improved  in.  many  respects.  The  East  Princes  Street  Gardens 
used  to.  be  uninteresting  enough  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
their  beautifully  undulated  character  and  their  situation  close 
under  the  Castle  Bock  being  their  most,  interesting  features. 
The.  terrace  on  the.  level  of  Princes  Street  lias  been  immensely 
improved  during  the.  past  two,  years. 

The  chief  fault  we.  should  place  against  it  at,  the  present  time 
is  the  great,  number'  of  beds  which  have,  been  crowded  into  the 
space  at  command,  thus  cutting  up-  the  grass.  At  a,  short 
distance,  the  space  seems  so  rich  in  floral  beauty  as  to.  resemble 
a  winter  garden  rather  than,  a,  garden  in.  the  open  air.  The 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  just  cause  to  he  proud  of  the  won¬ 
derful  improvement  that  has  been  effected,  for  instead  of  an 
uninteresting  repetition,  of  Pelargoniums,  it-  has.  now  been, 
shown  that  a,  great  variety  of  plants  can  be  grown  to.  perfec¬ 
tion.  even  in  the  northern,  capital. 

The  beds  have  practically  been  as.  bizarre  or  gay  as  some  of 
the  more,  reputed  London  parks.,  which  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  interesting  design®  or  rich  floral  display.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  even,  in,  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh,  with 
its  lower  temperature,,  more  cloudy  skies,,  and  greater  rainfall, 
that  a  wealth  of  floral  beauty  can.  be  produced  that  does  not 
fall  so  much  behind  gardens  situated  under  more  favourable 
conditions  as  to  climate  in  the  average  of  seasons. 

The  beds  in  East-  Princes  Street,  Gardens  vary  chiefly  be¬ 
tween  oblong  and  circular,  and  these,  are  placed  in  three  rows, 
upon,  the.  grass,  Lilies,  chiefly  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  auratum, 
and  their  varieties,  were  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  owing  to  the!  quantities'  of  them  planted,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  they  flowered. 

Some,  of  the-  round  beds,  were  planted  with  a  mixture  of  L. 
speciosum,  L.s,  Melpomene,  and  L.s.  album  on  a,  groundwork  of 
dwarfer-growing  plants.  In  some  other  beds  L.  auratum  was 
the  feature,  but  we  do  not  think  it  excelled  the  bright  and 
attractive  appearance  of  the  smaller-flowered  Lilies  above 
named. 

The  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia,  can  dican.  s)  was  a  feature  of 
numerous  beds,  and  although  past  its  best,  in  the  middle  of 
September,  many  of  the.  plants  were  still  at  their  best  in  this 
northern  latitude.  An  interesting  bed  was  that  in  which  L. 
auratum,  L.  speciosum,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  were, 
planted  in  the  centre,  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  of  the 
planting  of  dwarfer  subjects  between.  Plants  of  Lobelia 
Victoria,  were  inserted  at  intervals  between  these  with  very 
fine  effect. 

Another  very  pleasing  mixture  consisted  of  tall  plants  of 
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Cape  Hyacinths,  Blue  Gums,  Lavatera,  arborea.  variegata,  and 
tall  plants  of  the  broad-leaved,  white-edged  variety  of  the 
Japan  Euonymus.  The  Lavatera,  by  planting  specimens  of 
different  height®,  really  formed  two  tiers  of  plants  in.  the 
matter  of  height.  The  spaces  between  all  the  above  were  filled 
in  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  Bound  the  outside  of  the  bed 
was  a  broad  band  or  edging,  consisting  of  yellow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  China.  Asters,  with  aline  of  yellow  Violas  in  front  of 
them.  The  mixture  was  very  similar  to  what  is  very  prevalent, 
in  Hyde  Park,  Hampton  Court  Gardens',  and  other  place®,  and 
quite  as  effective. 

Another  telling  arrangement  consisted  of  Lilium  speciosum, 
Melpomene  planted  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  bed  interspersed 
with  tall  pyramidal  specimens  of  Cuphea  ignea,  which  at  a. 
short  distance  resembles  Fuchsias.  A  few  real  Fuchsias 
planted  outside  of  the  former  on  a  groundwork  of  Pelargoniums 
were  not  able  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  the'  Cuphea®  were  also 
Fuchsias.  Tall  plants  of  this  Cuphea  might  more  often,  be 
planted  in.  London,  parks  and  gardens  with  fine  effect. 

Lilium  aurat.um,  Fuchsias  and  Lobelia  Victoria  on  a.  ground¬ 
work  of  br'onze  Pelargoniums,  were  the  central  features  of 
another  attractive  arrangement.  These  in  turn  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dwarf  French  Marigolds  on  a  level  terrace  of  the 
bed,  as  well  as  on.  the;  sloping  sides  planted  in.  panels'  of  Lobelias 
and  Antennaria.  tomentosa. 

A  circular  bed  imitating  a.  basket  was  filled  with  Nastur¬ 
tiums'  trained  on  stakes,  and  these  were  flowering  very  freely. 
The  groundwork  consisted  of  pink  and  white  Pelargoniums. 
The  sloping  sides  of  this  basket  were  planted  with  panels  of 
Alternantheras,  Antennaria.,  Mesembryanthemum,  and  sweet 
Alyssum,  picked  out  with  lines  of  golden  Feather  and  Pachy- 
phyton  bracteosum. 

On  the  top  of  the  Waverley  Market  a  highly  meritorious,  seed¬ 
ling  Lobelia  was  very  effective  during  the  whole  of  the  past 
season.  The.  stems'  are  very  floriferous,  and  kept.  on.  producing 
fresh  sets'  of  flowers  all  the.  season,  notwithstanding  the  frequent, 
and  heavy  rainfall  of  the  past,  summer.  The  flowers,  are  large, 
bright  blue.,  with  a  conspicuous  white  eye.  As  no  name  was 
attached  to.  this  variety,  we  presume  it  has  not  yet  been 
named,  though  we  presume  Mr.  MoHa.ttie  will  presently  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  his  fellow-gardener®. 


Cotoneaster  frigida. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  this  small-growing  tree  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  in  Regent.’®  .Park,  where  specimens  fully  30  feet 
in  height  are  to  be  met  with.  What,  is  perhaps  most  remark¬ 
able  regarding  this  particular  species  is.  its  seeming  partiality 
for  stiff  clay  soils,  in  which  it  would  appear  to  grow  more 
rapidly  and  assume  a  better  tint  of  foliage  than  in  what  we 
would  consider  more,  suitable  mediums. 

The  oblong  elliptical,  sub-evergreen  leave®,  large  corymbs  of 
yellowish  white  flowers,  and  wealth  of  scarlet  berries  render 
this  slirub  or  small-growing  tree  an  acquisition  for  exposed 
sites  and  heavy,  unkindly  soils.  In  September  and  October 
the  berries  are  decidedly  showy,  and  have  an  advantage  over 
those  of  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  in  that  they  are  nob 
readily  attacked  by  birds.  Though  introduced  about  three- 
quarters  of  a.  century,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  well  known, 
but  should  be  made  a  note  of  by  planters  of  such  soil  as  I  have 
described.  It  was  introduced  from  Nepaul. 

A.  D.  Webster. 

Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  October  26,  1903. 


Guardians  as  Fruit  Growers. — The  Poplar  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  on  the  29th  ult.  adopted  a  recommendation  of  their 
Schools  Committee  to  plant  130,000  square  feet  of  their  site  for 
new  schools  at  Hutton  with  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
trees,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  an  orchard,  and  to  plant. 
45,000  square  feet,  of  an  adjoining  field  with  Currant,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


A  Gardeners’  Society  for  Eltham. — A  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Lecture  Hall,  Eltham,  on  the  29th  ult.  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  gardeners’  society  for  Eltham,  Kent. 

*  *■ 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  William  H.  Smith,  who  has 
been  foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Coltness  House,  Wish  aw,  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  now  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  of  Wishaw  House,  N.B. 

*  *  * 

Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  East¬ 
bourne  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Room,  Lismore  Road,  recently,  when  it  was  resolved  to  ask 
Professor  Percival  (Director  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
University  College,  Reading)  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  monthly 
meetings  in  December  and  February  respectively,  on  (1) 
“Seeds:  Their  Structure,  Germination,  and  Quality”;  and 
(2)  “Fungus  Pests  of  the  Garden.” 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society'. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  10th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1-4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The  Advantages  and  Evils  of 
Size  in  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook,  F.R.H.  S. ,  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  October 
27th,  30  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,235 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  (he  present  year. 

■*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners.—  The  Mayor  of  Exeter  pre¬ 
sided  on  the  27th  ult.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,  at  the  Guildhall.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  society,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence, 
was  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  a  balance  on  the  right 
side.  The  many  subjects  treated  during  the  year,  as  well  as 
the  competition  among  the  members,  had  been  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  value,  especially  to  the  younger  members.  A  capital 
programme  had  been  issued  for  the  winter  session.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Mayor,  the  report  was  adopted.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sanders  was  re-elected  president,  and  the  vice-presidents  were 
re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Willey.  Regret  was 
expressed  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  Hope,  the  hon.  secretary, 
who  had  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  association  from  its 
inauguration.  He  was  thanked  for  his  past  services,  and  Mr. 
Charley  was  elected  in  his  place.  Air.  Hope  assured  the  mem¬ 
bers  he  had  no  idea  of  severing  his  connection  with  the  associa 
tion. 

*  *  * 

How  Orchids  are  Fertilised. — Writing  on  Orchids  in  “  Know 
ledge  ”  for  November,  Mr.  R.  Llbyd  Praeger  remarks  that  the 
remarkable  flower-structure  of  these  plants  “  is  especially 
adapted  for  cross-pollination  by  insects,  self-pollination  being 
practically  impossible ;  and,  furthermore,  only  a  very  few 
chosen  insects  can  reach  the  honey  or  fertilise  the  plant.  We 
can  imitate  the  visit  of  a  bee,  which  is  one  of  the  favoured 
agents,  by  gently  inserting  into  a  newly-opened  Orchis  flower 
a  sharpened  lead  pencil,  and  we  will  understand  how  this 
complicated  mechanism  works.  The  hypothetical  bee’s  head 
pushed  into  the  entrance  of  the  flower  (as  the  insect  hangs  on 
the  convenient  landing-stage  formed  by  the  labellum)  in  order 
that  its  proboscis  may  reach  the  honey  stored  at  the  end  of 
the  long  spur,  comes  in  contact  with  the  sticky  knobs  which 
terminate  the  pollen-masses.  One  or  both  attaches  itself  to 
oui  pencil,  which  draws  it  out  of  its  sheath  as  we  withdraw  it. 
And  now  rapid  and  remarkable  changes  occur.  In  about  half  a 
minute  the  attaching  cement  sets  hard,  and  firmly  fastens  the 
mass- to  its  newly-found  support.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  unequal  contraction  of  the  stem  of  the  pollen-mass,  caused 
by  drying,  its  axis  becomes  bent,  and  it  rapidly  bends  through 
a  right  angle,  so  that  the  bundle  of  pollen  no  longer  stands 
upright  on  the  pencil,  but  points  forward.  What  will  happen 
0llr  hypothetical  bee  visits  another  flower  we  can  see. 

hen  the  bee  s  head  is  mserted  into  the  second  flower,  the 
pollen  which  it  carries  will,  ewing  to  the  deflection  of  its  stalk, 
come  in  contact,  not  with  the  corresponding  anther,  but  with 
the  sticky  stiematic  surface  which  lies  immediately  below,  and 
thus  cross-fertilisation  is  effected.  Furthermore,  only  a  little 
of  the  pollen  will  adhere  to  this  stigma,  and  as  the  bee  visits 
further  flowers  the  pollen  will  be  widely  spread  amomr  the 
various  blossoms,  the  bundle  attached  to  the  bee’s  head  be¬ 
coming  smaller  and  smaller,  till  at  length  only  the  flexible 
stalk  remains.  The  above  description  will  apply  to  most  of' 
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our  commoner  Orchids,  though  even  among  the  British  species 

a  considerable  range  of  form  is  found.” 

*  *  * 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. —  ihe  fiftn 
annual  concert  in  aid  of  the  above  charity  will  take  place  on 
November  12th,  1903,  in  the  Constitutional  Hall,  Chertsey,  at 
7.30  p.m.  A  fine  programme,  in  two  parts,  has  been  arranged, 
and  several  well-known  artistes  will  assist,  including  Miss 
Edith  Welling  (soprano),  Miss  Ethel  Harman  (contralto),  Miss 
Amy  Freeman  (violinist),  Miss  M.  Hamilton  (pianist),  the 
Aeolian  Glee  Singers  and  Mr.  Fred.  Monk  (organist,  Chertsey 
Parish  Church),  who  will  act  as  accompanist.  Reserved  and 
numbered  tickets  are  3s.,  unnumbered  tickets  2s.,  and  back  seats 
Is.,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  F.R.H.S., 

Jessamine  Cottage,  Eastworth  Road,  Chertsey. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — “  Hardy  Fruit  Culture,  Past  and  Present,”  was 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  before  the  Bristol  Gardeners’ 
Association  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  J.  Basham, 
jun.,  representing  the  Newport  Gardeners’  Society.  A  goodly 
number  of  the  Bristol  gardening  fraternity  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  such  an  authority  on  hardy  fruits. 
The  subject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  ones 
connected  with  horticulture,  and  was  handled  by  the  lecturer 
in  a  clever  and  masterly  way.  That  Mr.  Basham  is  master  of 
his  subject  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  many  in¬ 
teresting  points  concerning  the  cultivation  of  our  hardy  fruits 
were  ably  thrashed  out.  It  deserved,  he  said,  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  was  usually  given.  Careful  planting  was  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  thinning  the  fruit  (except  during  such  seasons  as  this, 
when,  unfortunately,  there  is  none  to  thin),  mulching,  feeding, 
and  pruning  all  demanded  careful  attention.  He  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  all  those  intending  to  plant  not  to  have  too  many  varie¬ 
ties,  and  to  be  careful  to  select  only  those  which  suited  the 
locality.  Giving  shelter  if  necessary,  and  carefully  staking  and 
tying  were  items  in  successful  cultivation  not  to  be  overlooked. 
He  gave  a  list  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  which  were  in  cul¬ 
tivation  300  years  ago,  as  also  a  selection  of  the  best  present- 
day  sorts.  His  lecture  proved  a  great  success,  and  he  carried 
away  with  him  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Bristol  gardeners  for 
a  lecture  so  full  of  useful  information.  Mr.  Basham,  sen., 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  fellow-gardeners  of  Bristol.  Prizes  for  six  culinary 
Apples  were  awarded  to  :  First,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr. 
Atwell) ;  second,  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole)  ;  third,  Mr. 

G.  A.  Wills  (gardener,  Mr.  Barwell)  ;  and  an  extra  one  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White).  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  for  three  Odontoglossum 
grande.  Mr.  Basham  also  staged  a  collection  of  a  score  or 
more  dishes  of  Apples,  which  were  much  admired  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  chairman  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Poole. — 

H.  K. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  was  very  largely  attended, 
upwards  of  100  members  being  present.  The  occasion  was  the 
visit  of  a  representative  from  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Mutual. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance  was  the  member  selected,  and  he  chose 
for  his  subject  “  The  Renovation  of  Old  Vines.”  His  paper 
was  full  of  interest  and  of  original  ideas  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work.  Minute  details  were  given  as  to  the  lifting  of  the 
trees,  replanting,  soil,  manures,  treatment  of  the  young  canes, 
etc.  Some  of  the  methods  of  procedure  met  with  adverse  but 
pleasant  criticism,  and  a  lively  and  animated  discussion  fol- 
i  lowed,  in  which  Messrs.  Barnes,  Hinton,  Wilson,  Turnham, 
Neve,  Exler,  Pol-Ruth,  Prince,  Fry,  Alexander,  Judd,  House, 
and  Stanton  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Vallance  for  his  excellent  paper  and  for  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  evening  he  had  afforded  the  members.  In  replying,  Mr. 
\  al lance  and  Mr.  Groves  (the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Bristol  society) 
both  expressed  the  wish  that  the  interchanging  of  lecturers 
between  the  two  associations  would  last  for  many  years.  There 
were  two  or  three  fine  exhibits.  Honorary  :  Fourteen  dishes  of 
Apples,  the  fruits  large  and  of  splendid  colour ;  the  most 
noticeable  varieties  were  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King 
oi  the  Pippins,^  and  Fearn’s  Pippin.  These  were  staged  by  Mr. 

u  ^le  Gardens,  Greenlands,  and  he  was  congratulated 
on  hawing  such  fine  fruits  in  so  bad  a  season.  Three  plants  of 
well-grown  Clerodendron  fallax  raised  from  seed  sown  in  May 
were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  The  Gardens,  East  Thorpe. 
*  or  Certificates,  six  dishes  of  splendid  fruits  of  Warner’s  King 


Apple  were  entered  by  Mr.  II.  House,  The  Gardens,  Oakfield 
(Certificate  awarded),  and  a  very  large  plant  of  Impatiens 
Sultani,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Pfgg,  Fembank,  Ropley. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  above  associa¬ 
tion  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst. ,  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  18,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie 
(president)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members.  Mr.  Charles  Webster,  The  Gardens,  Gordon 
Castle,  Fochabers,  contributed  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes  on 
some  of  the  Newer  Sorts  of  Hardy  Fruits.”  Mr.  Webster  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  varieties  grown  under  his  own  care.  Dealing 
first  with  Apples,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  highly  of  Newton  Wonder 
and  Bailie  Wilson  Speaking  of  newer  dessert  Apples,  the 
writer  gave  place  to  Jas.  Grieve  for  a  northern  collection ; 
next  to  it  he  pmt  Allington  Pippin,  Christmas  Pearmain,  St. 
Edmund’s  Pippin,  and  Wealthy.  Among  newer  Pears,  ihe 
writer  selected  Conference,  Margaret  Marillat,  and  Burbeck. 
Among  the  newer  Plums,  Mr.  Webster  recommended  Golden, 
Transparent  and  Coe’s  Violet ;  kitchen  Plums  Grand  Duke  and 
Archduke.  The  two  newer  Cherries  recommended  were  Windsor 
and  Emperor  Francis.  Dealing  with  some  of  the  newer  Goose¬ 
berries,  Mr.  Webster  holds  Langley  Gage  in  high  estimation. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Webster’s  experience  has  gone,  he  has  not  found 
any  of  the  newer  sorts  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  or  Nectarines 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  Webster  was  awarded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper.  Ten  new  life  members  and  a 
great  number  of  ordinary  members  were  elected.  The  exhibits 
on  the  table  included  :  From  Mr.  Chas.  Webster,  The  Gardens, 
Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers,  a  collection  of  Ajoples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  which  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  ;  from  Mr. 
M.  Todd,  Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  a  finely-fruited  plant  in 
pot  of  Physalis  Franchetii,  an  artistic  'basket  of  Roses,  and  a 
handsome  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  from  Mr.  Fraser,  Kibra- 
vock,  Edinburgh,  two  fine  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Soleil 
d’Octobre ;  from  Mr.  Waldie,  Lamont,  Brislee,  Edinburgh, 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs. 
Barklay,  Chenon  de  Leche  ;  also  two  seedling  varieties,  otne  a 
single  white  sweet-scented  variety  named  Tibbie  Macnair  ;  from 
Mr.  G.  Brown,  Silverknowe,  Davidson’s  Mains,  a  vase  of  Rose 
Caroline  Testout ;  from  Mr.  D.  Fraser,  The  Gardens,  Cramond 
House,  Cramond,  a  branch  of  Laburnum  in  flower ;  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Chaplain,  St.  Leonards,  Edinburgh,  a  white  sport  from, 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ;  the  blooms  of  the  sport  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  pure  as  Turnford  Hall,  but  they  stand  up  better, 
and  the  general  effect  is  more  graceful. — Chas.  Comfort. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  the  trade 
of  a  florist  at  81,  Woodstock  Road  and  the  Market,  Oxford, 

died  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

*  *  * 

Cauliflowers  in  Cornwall. — The  Cauliflower  season  in  tlie 
Duchy  promises  to  be  better  than  for  some  years.  There  is  a 
demand  for  the  vegetable  from  jam  manufacturers  in  London 
and  the  Midlands.  The  impression  is  that,  instead  of  being 
returned  in  the  shape  of  pickles,  we  may  expect  Cauliflower 

jelly- 

*  *  * 

Distinguished  Lady  Gardeners. — The  Dowager  Lady  Howe 
is  a  very  clever  gardener,  and  so  is  her  daughter.  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  who  has  a  wonderful  Rose  garden  at  Trentliam, 
has  a  fancy  for  spring  flowers,  a  taste  shared,  it  is  added,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whose  Tulips  at  the  quaint  Dutch 
garden  at  Maiden  Bradley  are  famous. 

*  *  * 

The  Trade  of  Costa  Rica.  —The  report  of  the  British  Consul 
at  San  Jose,  in  Costa  Rica,  on  the  trade  of  the  Republic  during 
the  past  year  shows  that  this  is  practically  stationary.  The 
exports  amounted  to  £1,163,350,  and  the  imports  to  £907,160. 
Coffee  absorbed  more  than  half  the  exports,  and  Bananas  more 
than  half  the  remainder.  The  Coffee  crop  was  much  below  the 
average,  but  prices  were  higher.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
Coffee  exported  from  Costa  Rica  conies  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Banana  cultivation  and  export  have  extended  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity ;  3,500  Punches  only  were  exported  to  the 
Llnited  States  in  1881,  1,133,717  in  1891,  and  4,174,199  bunches 
last  year.  A  trial  shipment  was  sent  to  Bristol  last  year,  and 
was  so  successful  that  a  regular  monthly  fruit  service  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  Limon  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  this 
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has  become  a  fortnightly  service  luring  the  present  year.  Of 
the  total  import  trade  of  the  Republic,  more  than  half  last  year 
was  with  the  United  States,  nearly  a  quarter  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  an  eighth  with  Germany. 

Goon  Onion  Crop.-  -An  ounce  of  Onion  seed  was  sown  in  the 
garden  of  Miss  Carwithen,  at  Springfield,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon, 
last  March.  A  day  or  two  ago  the  gardener  gathered  460  .bs. 
of  Onions. 

*  *  * 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — Some  very 
fine  specimens  of  Nova  Scotia  Apples  have  been  sent  over  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  Government,  and  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  the  Canadian  Court.  The  exhibition  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Drysdale,  Commissionei 
of  Public  -Yorks  and  Mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  is  now  in 
London  on  official  business.  This  exhibit  is  of  special  import¬ 
ance  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Apple  crop 
in  this  country  has  been  practically  a  failure  this  year,  and 
should  attract  the  attention  of  consumers,  as  well  as  dealers,  to 
the  possibility  of  drawing  upon  this  source  for  their  supplies. 
The  selection  was  much  admired,  and  we  think  that  our  other 
colonies  might  follow  this  example  with  advantage.  It  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  Apples  available  for  export 
this  year  is  500,000  barrels.  The  varieties  on  show  included 
the  following  kinds,  which  are  those  principally  grown  in  the 
province: — Gravenstein,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  Tomkins, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Fallwater,  Nonpareil,  Yellow  Belle  Fleur, 
Drap  d’Or,  Baldwin,  Golden  Russet,  Emperor,  Greening,  Mann, 
Northern  Spy,  Talmon  Sweet,  English  Golden  Pippin,  and 
Ontario. 

*  *  * 

Gardening  for  Women.— On  the  invitation  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Brassey,  a  meeting  was  held  at  24,  Park  Lane,  London,  on  the 
28th  u'lt  ,  when  an  address  on  “  Horticultural  Instruction  tor 
Women”  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  director  of  the  expert 
mental  station,  Rothamsted.  Lady  Brassey  presided.  Mr. 
Hall  in  his  address,  said  a  great  change  had  come  over  educa¬ 
tion,’ and  students  were  now  set  to  do  things,  as  well  as  read 
about  them.  This  procedure  gave  hand  and  eye  training,  and 
an  exactitude  of  mind  and  a  power  of  judgment  of  the  utmost 
value  in  after  life.  Horticultural  instruction  would  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  general  mental  development  of 
women  Horticulture  in  this  country  had  of  late  experienced 
an  enormous  expansion,  and  in  such  an  industry  women  were 
more  likely  to  find  their  opportunity  than  in  any  occupation 
which  had  settled  into  a  routine.  He  referred  to  the  opening 
for  teachers,  and  expressed  the  hope  to  see  specialists  teachers 
of  horticulture  in  elementary  schools.  The  records  of  bwanley 
Horticultural  College  showed  what  openings  there  were  for 
women,  but  with  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  woman  with 
a  little  capital  could  make  a  living  by  growing  flowers  and) 
fruit,  it  was  a  matter  which  required  great  caution,  by  reason 
of  competition.  The  kind  of  business  best  suited  to  a  woman 
was  that  in  which  intelligence  was  worth  more  than  capital  or 
manual  labour,  such  as  propagating  rare  and  valuable  plants. 

*  *  * 


Lady  Warwick’s  College  for  Women.— The  lease  of  Lady 
Warwick’s  Agricultural  College  for  Women  at  Reading  having 
fallen  in,  the  institution  lias  been  removed  to  Studley  Castle, 
Warwickshire.  On  the  24th  ult.  the  first  meeting  of  the  council 
took  place  there  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  Warwick.  Among 
a  large  attendance  were  Lord  Warwick,  Lord  Coventry,  Dol’d 
and  Lady  Hertford,  and  Lady  Georgina  Vernon.  Studley 
Castle  is  15  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  is  midway  between 
Redditch  and  Alcester.  The  park  is  340  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  castle,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
college,  will  provide  accommodation  for  60  students,  and  it 
there  is  a  demand  for  it  the  building  can  be  extended.  Miss 
Bradley,  the  warden,  presented  a  report  upon  the  work  oi  the 
closing  months  of  the  hostel  at  Reading  and  the  opening  oi 
the  new  college  at  Studley.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
present  time  was  41.  Lady  Warwick  said  that  the  lease  of  the 
five  houses  in  Reading  which  they  held  had  fallen  in,  and  the 
needs  of  the  special  class  of  women  who  wished  to  train  with 
them  were  such  that  Reading  College  was  no  longer  able  to 
provide  for  them.  Considerably  over  200  women  had  passed 
through  the  hostel  in  the  past  five  years  at  Reading,  and  they 
were  earning  at  least  a  competence  for  the  stiuggle  for  life  whicn 
alas!  the  women  had  to  submit  to  m  this  country.  She  felt 
sure  that,  from  its  position  in  the  midlands  and  its  accessibility 
to  Birmingham  and  other  centres,  the  Studley  estate  would  oe 
suitable  for  their  purpose.. 


The  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants’  Dinner. — The  ninth 
annual  dinner  of  the  seed  trade  assistants  of  Edinburgh  will  be 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  at  Fer¬ 
guson  and  Forrester’s,  129,  Princes  Street,  on  Friday,  Decern 
her  4th;  chair  to  be  taken  at  7.30  p  m.  prompt.  Gentlemen 
who  intend  being  presnt  are  respectfully  requested  to  secure 
their  tickets,  which  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  before  Tuesday,  December  1st- -4s.  each.  Jas. 
Flart  Parker,  hon.  secretary,  6,  Chancellor  Terrace,  Ferry  Road, 
Edinburgh.  Committee :  A.  Chalmers,  113,  George  Street ; 
D.  Clephane,  12,  Melbourne  Place  ;  A.  S.  Denholm,  4,  India 
Buildings  ;  P.  Drew,  1a,  George  IV.  Bridge  ;  H.  Erskine,  11. 
Queensferry  Street ;  T.  Foidune,  17,  Queensferry  Street  ;  P.  M. 
Greig,  1,  Willowbrae  Avenue;  J.  Stuart,  32,  Hanover  Street; 
Wm.  Tait,  75,  Shandwick  Place  ;  D.  S.  Webster,  1a,  George  II . 
Bridge  ;  Tom  H.  Young,  3,  Gladstone  Terrace  ;  J.  C.  Maclure, 
30,  Grassmarket ;  Tom  Elliot,  1,  Victoria  Street. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  J or  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  o/  gardening.  (Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  Is ’.par ate  sheet  of  paper  should  oe  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner , 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,"  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Seakale  for  the  Middle  of  November.  (Park.) 

The  middle  of  November  is  about  as  early  as  you  can  get 
Seakale  fit  to  use  by  forcing.  Some  of  it  in  the  market  is  most 
likely  of  foreign  origin,  as  the  plants  would  ripen  earlier  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  be  fit  for  forcing  sooner.  To  get  Sea¬ 
kale  ready  for  forcing  early,  you  should  prepare  the  roots 
early  by  cutting  them  into  lengths  of  6  in.  and  placing  them 
in  a  greenhouse  under  the  stages,  where  they  will  form  eyes, 
Early  in  April  plant  out  the  roots  12  in.  apart,  in  lines,  and 
18  in.  from  line  to  line.  When  the  crowns  have  started  abovt1 
ground  all  must  be  removed  except  one,  leaving  rhe  strongest 
In  dry  weather  give  plenty  of  water,  with  doses  of  weak  liquic 
manure  about  once  or  twice  a  week.  Lift  the  crowns  as  sooi 
as  the  foliage  dies  down,  and  place  some  of  them  in  a  heatei 
Mushroom  house  or  other  warm  place,  where  the  crowns  cai 
be  kept  dark.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  for  you  to  ge 
the  crowns  fit  for  use  by  the  middle  of  November  in  such  ; 
year  as  the  present,  owing  to  the  plants  growing  very  late 
It  might  be  worth  while  trying  a  few  of  the  crowns  by  removim 
the  leaves  and  placing  the  roots  m  heat.  The  main  crop  sliouh 
not  be  lifted  until  the  leaves  die  away  naturally. 

Book  on  Chemical  Manures.  (Subscriber.) 

There  is  a  book  entitled  “  Special  Manures  for  Garden  Crops, 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  1895,  price  2s.,  postage  being  extra 
The  publishers  are  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  Aklersgat 
Street,  London,  E.C.  There  is  a  larger  book,  entitled  “  Treat  is 
on  Manures,”  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  price  7s.  6d.,  with  postag 
extra.  It  is  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  2,  White  Hai 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

Weed  on  Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  (Alister.) 

The  specimens  you  sent  us  growing  upon  and  destroyin 
your  Marguerites  are  those  of  Cuscuta  reflexa,  of  which  v 
gave  a  figure  recently  in  The  Gardening  World,  page  871 
where  you  will  find  details  concerning  it.  The  specimen  ( 
Celery  you  sent  is  merely  a  luxuriantly-grown  specimen,  wit 
the  middle  of  the  petiole  raised  into  wavy  ridges,  owing  f 
the  inequalities  of  growth.  The  specimen  was  otherwise  qui 
healthy,  and  not  infested  either  with  insects  or  fungi.  Y> 
may  earth  it  up  in  the  ordinary  way  to  blanch  it,  but  >’ 
do  not  think  it  will  make  a  very  good  stick  of  Celery,  owii 
to  the  spongy  character  of  the  leaf  stalk. 

Forcing  Tulips,  etc.  (Oak  Tree.) 

We  have  been  communicating  with  our  correspondent  “  K.  M 
in  relation  to  the  forcing  of  Tulips,  and  if  the  communicatk 
does  not  arrive  in  time  for  this  week,  please  consult  lie: 
week’s  issue  of  The  Gardening  World. 
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LUNT’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURES. 

jV'e  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  THOMAS  LUNT,  Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  has  handed  us  two  recipes  he  has  been  using 
>r  a  number  of  years  in  growing  his  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Lunt  attributes  in  some  measure  his  phenomenal  success  as  a  Chrysanthemum  Grower  to 
he  Special  Compounds  he  has  used  in  the  p  >tting  soil  and  subsequently  in  developing  the  flowers.  We  may  say  that  Mr  LUNT  has  "ained  the  Premier 
•rize  at  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  for  the  last  live  years  in  succession,  besides  many  other  leading  awards  too  numerous  to  mention 


LUNT’S  Chrysanthemum  Manure. 

For  Potting  Soil. 

FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

0/=  per  Cwt.  1 1/=  per  Half  Cwf.  6/=  per  Quarler  Cwf.  (Carriage  Paid.) 
In  Small  Bags :  14  bs.,  3/6  ;  7  lbs.,  2 /=.  In  Tins,  6d.,  l/=,  &  2/6  each. 


LUNT’S  Chemical  Mixture. 

For  Developing  Chrysanthemum  Flowers. 
FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  WITH  EACH  PACKAGE. 

In  Tins  at  I/-,  2/6,  and  5/6  each. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 


HLEXANDER  CROSS  &  SONS,  LTD..  19,  HOPE  ST.,  GLASGOW,  and  at  79,  Mark  Lane,  London 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

iA/ATCH  the  Winning  Exhibits,  and  It  will  be  found  that  Godfrey’s  Seedlings  occupy  a  better  position  than 

ww  those  msed  bv  all  other  English  Trade  Growers  combined.  They  include  the  following BESSIE  Godfrey,  Mafeking  Hero  Godfrey’s 
’ride,  Kimberley,  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece,  Exmouth  Rival.  Col.  Weatherall,  Sensation,  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey  Geo.  Lock  (incurve  li 
Ixmouth  Crimson,  Col.  Kekewich  (incurved),  King  of  the  Yellows  (incurved),  H.  E.  Hayman,  Loveliness,  Devonshire  Hero  (incurved  ’ 

The  Captain  (incurved),  and  others. 


W.  J.  G.’s  Seedlings  were  found  last  season  in  more  Winning 
>tands  than  those  of  any  other  trade  grower. 

W.  J.  G.’s  Seedlings  have  been  awarded  in  one  season  more  Certificates 
tian  those  of  all  glowers  combined. 

W.  J.  G.’s  Seedlings  have  received  the  Highest  Honours  ever  awarded, 
leluling  the  Large  and  other  Gold  Medals  of  the  N.  C.  S.  ; 


the  only  Gold  Medal  (in  addition  to  two  others)  a.varded  at  the 
Great  Edinburgh  Show  last  November ;  the  Best  Medal  awarded  by 
the  British  Chrysanthemum  Society  (last  season)  ;  several  Gold 
Medals  at  Birmingham,  &c.,  &c. 


N.B.—Ali  blooms  exhibited  were  grown  at  Exmoutb. 


iODFREY’S  NOVELTIES  FOR  1904  will  be  worth  attention,  and  include  the  FINEST  INCURVED  variety  yet  introduced 
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Carboline  for  Hot -Water  Pipes.  (A.  Donaldson.) 

We  have  been  making  inquiries  concerning  Carboline,  and 
one  correspondent  replies  that  he  believes  Stemocarbol  to  be 
the  same  thing.  He  thinks  if  hot-water  pipes  were  painted, 
with  it,  it  would  not  give  off  injurious  fumes.  Stemocarbol  is 
described  as  the  best  antiseptic  varnish  for  the  preservation  of 
woodwork  of  every  description.  It  is  an  efficient  counter^f  ' 
to  atmospheric  influences,  such  as  moisture  and  noxious 
vapours  or  gases.  It  is  stated  also  to  be  the  best-known  cor¬ 
rective  for  damp  walls.  Bricks  or  stones,  when  coated  wit.i 
it  are  said  to  be  rendered  hard  and  impenetrable  It  seems 
to’  us,  however,  that  not  very  much  is  known  about  its  use  toi 
the  painting  of  hot-water  pipes,  but  the  makers  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  not  give  off  injurious  fumes. 

Shrubs  Dying  after  Transplanting.  (J.  H.) 

In  dry  seasons  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  roots  of 
the  lifted  plants  moist  while  they  are  out  of  the 
exposure  cannot  be  avoided  between  the  lifting  and  the  plam- 
ino-  it  would  be  well  to  make  up  a  thin  mud  with  earth  and 
water,  and  to  puddle  the  roots  in  this.  They  take  up  a  quantity 
of  the  mud,  which  forms  a  coat  over  the  tender  roots,  and  thus 
prevents  them  from  getting  dried  up.  During  moist  weather 
like  what  we  have  been  having  for  some  time  past,  unless  a 
very  dry  day  intervenes  while  the  operation  was  being  camec 
out  this  protection  would  scarcely  seem  necessary  If  such 
precautions  were  taken,  it  would  act  beneficially  on  the  plants 
by  keeping  the  roots  moist  until  again  placed  in  the  soil,  but 
this  is  more  particularly  necessary  in  dry  seasons,  while  die 
soil  is  still  in  a  dry  condition  when  lifting-time  arrives  On 
such  occasions  the  method  of  puddling  the  roots  might  well 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Rose  of  Jericho.  (T.  G.)  .  . 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  cruciferous  plant  (Anastatica) 
will  ever  become  green  any  more  than  any  other  plant  afte 
has  lost  its  leaves.  The  branches  may  spread  out  m  watei, 
but  the  plant  being  an  annual,  and  having  completed  its  I  f- 
cycle  by  the  production  of  seeds,  it  will  not  grow  any  more 
If  there  are  any  seeds  on  the  plant,  these,  when  brought  m 
contact  with  moisture,  would  be  likely  to  germinate  if ,  ail 
other  conditions  to  growth  are  favourable,  but  the  old  plant 
itself  will  show  no  sign  of  life.  The  story  about  the  plant 
spreading  open  is  merely  the  moisture  causing  the  biancies 
to  spread  out,  but  the  plant  is,  of  course,  dead. 

Carnations  Destroyed  by  Grubs.  (A.  M,  T.) 

The  grubs  you  mention  are  most  likely  those  of  the  leaf  le 
jackets/’  otherwise  known  as  Daddy  Longlegs,  because,  LUe 
eggs  are  deposited  at  such  a  time  that  they  are^aJcl^d  ^ 
aive  rise  to  grubs  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Most  of  them 
would  be  laid  amongst  grass  m  wet  or  marshy  places.  >  ome- 
times,  however,  they  may  be  laid  at  the  roots  of  Carnations 
in  the  garden,  and  the  grubs  prove  very  troublesome  by  eating 
through  the  stems  of  any  other  herbs  which  may  be  growing 
there.  One  of  the  cures  is  to  keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds^  so 
as  not  to  encourage  the  presence  of  the  flies  amongst  the  Car¬ 
nations.  If  there  is  rank  grass  or  other  coarse  herbage  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden— that  is.  outside  the  wails 
or  fence-end  not  eaten  by  cattle,  it  should  be  closely  mown 
down  or  cut  with  the  scythe,  to  prevent  the  harbouring  tu 
this  and  similar  insects.  You  should  carefully  examine  the 
youna  plants  cf  the  Carnations,  and  pick  off  any  grubs  about 
the  collar  of  the  plants,  destroying  the  same  A  little  pow¬ 
dered  lime  scattered  round  about,  but  not  on,  the  plants  would 
help  to  keep  the  grubs  away. 

Should  Annuals  be  Left  Thickly  in  the  Autumn  1  (A.  C.) 

If  the  seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  apart,  according  to 
their  kind,  or,  rather,  the  size  of  the  leaves,  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  close  enough  for  them  to  stand  the  winter.  This 
would  leave  a  sufficient  number  to  make  provision  for  accidents 
during  the  winter,  so  that  in  spring  every  alternate  plant  might 
be  pulled  out  if  necessary,  to  allow  plenty  of  space  for  the 
development  of  the  plants  left.  The  distance  apart  will  all 
depend  upon  the  height  the  plants  attain,  and  the  spread  of 
the  branches.  Your  chief  point  will  be  to  have  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  thin  that  the  leaves  will  only  touch,  and  certainly  not 
overlap,  one  another  during  the  winter,  because  then  they 
will  keep  better  than  if  in  any  way  crowded. 

Wistarias  for  Pot  Work.  (Guo.) 

We  are  quite  aware  that  Wistarias  attain  a  great  height 
when  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  because,  when  once 


established,  they  make  long  rambling  shoots.  For  pot  work, 
however,  they  can  be  restrained  within  due  bounds  by  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  pots  plunged  in  soil.  This  will  restrict  the  roots, 
and  even  then,  if  the  plants  commence  to  throw  out  long  ram¬ 
bling  shoots  they  can  be  pinched  in  summer  while  growing,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  development  of  spurs,  which  are  short 
side-shoots  that,  when  encouraged  to  plump  up  properly  in 
summer,  are  almost  sure  to  produce  some  fine  racemes  of 
blooms  in  spring.  The  long  rambling  shoots,  if  allowed  to 
attain  any  length  in  summer,  can  be  cut  back  before  the  plants 
are  "placed  indoors  in  spring,  but  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
pinch  them  in  the  early  stages,  thereby  preventing  them  from 
being  formed.  No  lull’d  forcing  should  be  attempted,  as  cln- 
buds  will  very  soon  develop  when  placed  in  the  ge'nial  warmth 
of  a  greenhouse  in  March,  or  earlier  if  you  care  to. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(M.  G.)  1,  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii ;  2,  Cypripedium 

insigne ;  3,  Laelia  Perrinii ;  4,  Brassavola  venosa ;  5,  Panax 
Victoriae  ;  6,  Codiaeum  Lord  Wolseley. — (H.  B.)  Saxifraga  1 
cordifolia  (often  named  Megasea  cordifolia). — (Salopian)  Rubus 
nutkanus,  a  species  of  Bramble  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  large 
leaves  and  white  flowers.— (D.  T.  W.)  1,  Tanacetum  vulgare 
crispum ;  2,  Origanum  vulgare ;  3,  Satureja  montana ;  4, 

Thymus  citriodorus.— (W.  H.)  1,  Oncidium  varicosum ;  2, 

Maxillaria  punctata  ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata  var.  ;  4,  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  ;  5,  Cypripedium  spicerianum.  — 
(R.  M.)  1,  Salvia  farinacea ;  2,  Salvia  azurea  jrandiflora ; 
3,  Salvia  rutilans  ;  4,  Salvia  splendens  ;  5,  Eupatorium  wein- 
mannianum  ;  6,  Genista  tinctoria. — (R.  W. )  1,  Tagetes  signata 
pumila  ;  2,  Amobium  alatum  ;  3,  Acroclinium  roseum ;  4, 
Statice  profusa ;  5,  Solatium  jasminoides  ;  6,  Erica  vagans.— 
(W.  D.)  1,  Lonicera  sempervirens  ;  2,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo- 
reticulata  ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii  ;  4,  Viburnum  Opulus  ;  5,  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  foliis  purpureis. — (A.  J.  B.)  1,  Veronica  saliei- 
folia ;  2,  Helianthus  orgyalis  ;  3,  Echinacea  purpurea  ;  4, 

Veronica  longjfolia. — (J.  Sharp)  A,  Ruscus  aculeatus ;  B, 
Ligustrum  japonicum  ;  C,  Aira  caespitosa. 

Communications  Received. 

F.  J.  C. — M.  M'Laren. — Louis  de  Vriese. — H.  K. — J.  Gregory. 
— Chas.  Longer.— A.  J.  B.—  H.  D.— W.  W.— A.  R,  D.— E.  M.  R. 
— S.  W.— 1 T.  R.  A.— E.  A.  S.—  Max.—  L.  C.  M.—  A.  V.  M.— 
W.  J.  G. — W.  Dollery. — J.  F.  Donoglnie. — J.  Coupland. — A.  C. 


Gleanings  from  the  World  of  Science. 

Royal  Horticultural  Scientific  Committee. 
September  15th. 

Present :  Mr.  Michael  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Odell,  Chatten- 
den,  and  Worsley,  Professor  Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  Geo. 
Henslow  (hon.  sec). 

Silver  Leae  Disease. — With  reference  to  the  report  in  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  Professor  Gaut  wrote  as  follows  :  — 
“  I  notice  in  this  morning’s  ‘  Gardeners’  Chronicle,’  p.  196,  a 
slight  error.  It  is  this  :  ‘  Silver  leaf  was  due  to  a  lack  of  nitro- ' 
gen  in  the  soil.’  It  should  have  been  ‘presence  of  too  much.’ 
I  was  quoting  Dr.  Massee.  Mr.  Bland,  the  owner  of  the  fruit 
trees  affected,  before  he  wrote  to  me,  sent  some  leaves  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  who  sent  them  on  to  Dr.  Massee.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  report:  ‘Copy  A,  3350. — Diseased 
Plum  trees.— The  disease  is  generally  known  as  silver  leaf, 
and  lias  been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much' 
nitrogenous  food  in  the  soil.  Abstain  from  using  farmyard  or 
organic  manure  of  any  kind,  and  sow  rape  or  some  quickly-grow¬ 
ing  crop  under  the  trees.  Remove  the  crop  when  fully  grown.’  ” 
Much  hesitation  was  shown  by  the  committee  in  accepting  this 
conclusion,  as  Portugal  Laurels  growing  in  poor,  gravelly  soil 
have  been  known  to  be  badly  affected,  as  much  as  garden  fruit 
trees. 

Asparagus  Diseased. — Herr  Otto  Froebel,  Zurich  V.,  sent  the 
following  communication,  with  specimens  :  “  Dear  Sir, — Permit 
me  to  send  you  to-day  by  post  a  monstrosity  I  observed  since 
last  year  on  my  old  plant  of  Asparagus  retrofractus.  We  call 
such  form  ‘  Hexenbesen,’  which  means  ‘  Witch’s  broom.’  They 
are  often  observed  on  different  hardy  plants,  on  Conifers, 
trees,  and  shrubs.  However,  I  have  never  observed  this  anomaly 
on  any  one  of  my  various  species  of  Asparagus,  and  I  hope  ii 
will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  the  R.H.S., 
if  you  will  bring  this  notice.”  Mr.  Michael  undertook  to  examine 
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the  specimen.  “  I  intend  to  send  you  next  spring  a  flowering 
branch  of  the  quite  new  Forsythia  europaea,  Deegen  and  Bal- 
dacci,  introduced  by  seeds  in  1899  from  Albania.  I  should  feel 
much  satisfied  if  I  could  send  first  flowering  branches  of  this 
new  shrub,  very  hardy  in  my  country,  and  if  this  novelty  could 
be  figured  in  your  very  fine  and  always  most  interesting 
Journal.” 

Chimoxanthtts.  Abnormal  Foiiage. — Mr.  Odell  showed 
branches  bearing  normal  as  well  as  bifurcated  leaves,  arising 
from  a  separation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  midrib, 
at  various  distances  from  the  base.  In  some  it  commenced  even 
in  the  short  petiole. 

Eelworm  ix  Agrostis. — Mr.  Ohattenden  showed  examples  of 
the  unusual  position  of  eelworms  in  the  inflorescence  of  this 
grass. 

Ceoma  ix  Campaxula. — He  also  showed  examples  of  this 
fungus  in  C.  rapunculoides,  as  well  as  an  apparently  new 
species  of  fungus  attacking  the  sepals  of  Clematis. 

Heuchera  Florieerotjs. — Mr.  Wilks  received  a  plant  in 
foliage,  on  every  leaf  of  which  a  foliaceous  bud  was  developed  at 
the  base  of  the  blade  on  the  upper  end  of  the  petiole.  There  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  account  of  such  being  a  normal  condition. 

Figs  Dryixg  axd  Falling. — Mr.  Worsley  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  certain  Figs  frequently  ceased  to  mature  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  then  dried  up  and  fell  off.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  nourishment  was  diverted  by  some  cause  or  another,  as 
the  winter  Figs  always  fall  off  as  soon  as  the  foliage  appears  in 
this  country. 
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The  Wear  and  Tear  of  City  Life. 


Death  of  Mr.  W.  Beale. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Beale,  The  Gardens,  Hayes  PTace,  Kent,  gar¬ 
dener  to  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.  Mr.  Beale  contracted  pneumonia, 
and  died  after  a  few  days’  illness.  He  was  a  very  good  all¬ 
round  gardener,  and  was  always  very  enthusiastic  in  his  work. 
Amongst  other  subjects  he  did  well  were  Grapes,  alpine  plants, 
and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  essay  he  wr  .te  on  the  culture  of  this  popular  winter-flower¬ 
ing  subject  about  three  years  ago,  showing  that  he  entered 
deeply  into  the  minutest  details  of  its  culture  and  propagation. 
He  gained  experience  in  several  good  Continental  gardens,  and 
could  speak  several  languages  besides  his  own. 


Why  do  so  many  of  our  City  men  look  so  sickly?  Because 
they  drink  too  much  tea,  and  when  they  are  fagged  out  cannot 
take  more  substantial  and  nutritive  food.  The  system  thus 
gradually  becomes  weakened  and  debilitated  ;  there  is  no  relisn 
for  food,  no  energy  for  work,  and  the  whole  of  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  becomes  seriously  disarranged. 

One  City  clerk — Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  23,  Norfolk  Road,  Canon- 
bury,  N. — writes  : — “  I  work  late  hours,  but  I  find  Dr.  Tibbies’ 
Vi-Cocoa  a  delicious  and  stimulating  drink.  My  doctor,  grocer, 
and  chemist  speak  very  highly  of  it.” 

And  if  you  use  Yi-Cocoa  regularly  you  will  speak  very  highly 
of  it  too.  Sold  in  6d.  packets  and  9d.  and  Is.  6d.  tins  everywhere. 


W.  COOPER,  Ltd 


250,000  FREE  COPIES. 


We  have  just  issued  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Horticultural,  Rustic,  Portable 
Wood  and  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Kennels,  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Sundries,  &c.,  &c.,  &e.,  ever 
published,  which  has  cost  Several 
thousand  pounds  to  produce.  Con¬ 
taining  41fi  pages,  over  1,000  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forward¬ 
ing  to  all  applicants  a  copy,  post  free. 


SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

Tenant’s  Fixture. 
Substantially  con¬ 
structed  wood  base,  with 
door,  lock,  ventilators, 
all  necessary  ironwork, 
V-  stages  for  eacn  side,  good 
7"  i6oz.  glass.  Carefully 
marked  in  readiness  foi 
erection.  Painted.  Every- 
hing  complete.  7ft.  by  5ft.,  £2  17s.  6d.;  8ft.  by  5ft.,  £3  5s.; 
ft.  by  6ft.,  £3  15s.;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £4  10s.;  12ft.  by  8ft., 
1615s.;  15ft.  by  9ft.,  £7  10s.  ;  20ft.  by  10ft.,  £9  15s. 


MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


No.  46.  For  storage  of 
plants  in  winter,  for  the 
cultivation  of  Melons,  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.,  in  summer 
Made  of  ljin.  thoroughly  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards, 
fights  2in.  thick,  glazed  21oz.  glass.  Painted  two  coats. 
One-light  Frame,  3ft.  6in.  by  3ft„  15s.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  18s.;  6ft. 
by  4ft.,  28s.  Two-light  Frame,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  30s.;  Sft.  by  4ft.. 
36s.;  8ft.  by  6ft.,  50s.  Three- light  Frame,  10ft.  by  6ft.,  60s.; 
12ft.  by  6ft.,  70s.  For  Span  and  J-Span  Roof  Frames,  also 
Forcing  Pits,  see  List. 


Tenant’s  iFixture. 
No.  405. 


THE  “INVINCIBLE”  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS- 

Most  efficient  and  cheapest  in  existence.  Requires  no 
sunk  stokehole  and  no  brick  setting.  Will  last  all  night 
without  attention.  Will  burn  house  cinders,  therefore  cost 
next  to  nothing  for  fue’.  Any¬ 
one  can  fix  it.  A  child  can 
stoke  it.  Success  guaranteed. 

Cost  of  complete  Apparatus 
for  Greenhouses,  with  4-ineh 
pipes,  flow  and  reiurn  along 
one  side  cut  and  fitted,  so  that 
if  the  internal  measurement  of 
the  Greenhouse  is  given,  the 
Apparatus  will  be  sent  com¬ 
pletely  ready  for  fixing,  an 
advantage  which  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all.  Securely  and 
_  carefully  packed  on  rail  at  the 

following  respective  prices  : — Size  of  house,  7ft.  by  5ft., 
£“>  15s  •  9ft  by  6ft.,  £3  ;  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £3  2s.  6d.;  12ft.  by  8ft., 
£3  5s  ;’ 15ft.  by  loft.,  £4  5s.;  20ft.  b,  10ft„  £5  5s.;  25ft.  by 
10ft.  £6  5s.  Estimates  for  complete  Apparatus  for  any  size 
house,  free  on  application.  Write  for  prices  for  large 
quantities. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

21oi  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS.  21oz 

100ft.  Boxes.  200ft.  Boxes. 

4ths  .  Us .  27s. 

3i'ds  .  15s .  28s  6d. 

Quality  of  Glass  and  Careful  Packing  Guaranteed 

The  following  is  a  List  of  Sizes  kept  in  Stock  : — 8  by  6, 
9  bv  7  10  by  8  12  by  8,  11  by  9,  12  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9, 
11  bv  10  12  by  10, 13  by  10, 14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10,  12  by 
11  12  bv  12  13  by  11,  13  by  12, 14  by  12,  14  by  11,  15  by  11, 
16  by  12,  18  by  12,  18  by  14,  18  by  16,  20  by  14,  20  by  15,  2u 
bv  16,  20  by  18,  22  by  18,  24  by  18.  .... 

Write  for  prices  for  large  quantities.  Have  cash  estimates 

from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. _ _ 

GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

No.  40.  Well-seasoned,  stiles  2in.  by 
2in.,  mortised  and  pinned  to  tenoned 
rails,  properly  rabbeted  for  the  glass, 
and  fitted  with  2in.  sash  bars.  Un 

„ _ I  glazed  lights,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  2s.  9d.;  5fi 

by  3ft.  Bin.,  2s.  6d.;  4ft.  by  3ft.,  2s.  3d  ;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  Is.  6d 
each.  Glazed  21oz.,  6ft  by  4ft.,  9s.;  5ft.  by  3ft.  6in.,  /s.  6d. 


4ft.  by  3ft..  6s  ;  3ft.  by  2ft.,  4s. 


751,  OLD  KENT  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


BULBS 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS  OF 


Hyacinths 

Tulips 

Narciss 

Liliums 


Snowdrops 

Crocuses 

Scillas 

&c. 


Best  qualities  at  most  moderate  rates. 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  574  POST  FREE 


[Dicksons 


BULB 

GROWERS, 


Chester 


Labels— permanent,  artistic.— 

Ask  your  Nurseryman  to  send  your  Roses  labelled  at 
a  cost  of  6d.  per  dozen,  with  Chandler  s  atent  “  rdeal"  name 
emboss  ;d  Copper  Labels.  Untearable  evelot  aluminium  tags 
—Wholesale  from  HIATT  &  CO.,  Misshouse  Lane,  Bir 
mmgham. 


WINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
Chiswick,  and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  A  new  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo  Hand 
somely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  5s.;  post  free,  5s  3d  —Thf 
Gardening  World,  37-38,  Shoe  Lane,  London  E  C 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

OREM  AN  (inside)  ;  age  26  ;  over~F2 

years’  experience  in  fruit  and  plant  culture  iu  "ood 
establishments,  also  house  and  table  decorations;  “veil 
recommended.— H.  PERRY,  Great  Waltham,  Chelmsford 
Essex.  (m' 
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By  Special  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  and  MONGUR,  P 

Hothouse  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers. 


CONTRACTS.  —  We  are  at  present  engaged  on  Contracts  for  the  following  ; — 

1f)tS  flfoajestg  tbe  Iking.— (Reconstruction  of  the  Hothouses,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.) 


The  Right  Hon.  the  MARQUIS  OF  AILS  A,  Cassillis  House,  Maybole. 
°  the  EARL  OF  EGLINTON,  Eglinton  Castle, 

the  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  Mentmore. 

WALTER  BAIN,  Esq.,  Wheatfield,  Ayr. 

A.  E.  BAINBtilDGE,  Esq  ,  Lvnwood,  Jesmo  id,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
ALFRED  BEIT,  Esq.,  Tewin  Water,  Herts. 

BLYTH  DISTRICT  COUNCIL,  Northumberland. 

J.  R.  COCHRANE,  Esq.,  Calderglen,  Blancyre. 

J.  B.  COOKSON,  Esq.,  Meldon  Park,  Morpeth. 


Mrs.  CURRIE,  Trinity  Cottage,  Edinburgh. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


form  Wanted  in  Aberdeen. 

Several  correspondents  interested  in  thei 
lfare  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
lerdeen  are  clamouring  for  a  reform  in 
ier  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  show 
iongst  professional  gardeners.  It  would 
ini  that  many  of  the  professional  gardeners 
ve  left  off  exhibiting  for  one  reason  or  the 
ier,  and  the  writers  think  it  is  due  to  the 
it  that  the  schedule  of  prizes  was  arranged 
as  to  suit  particular  classes  of  exhibitors, 
le  division  is  for  amateurs,  and  another  for 
e  working  class.  The  agitators  fail  to'  find 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  ex- 
bitors,  and  think  that  if  the  tyro  sets  of 
izes  were  amalgamated  in  one  it  would 
ace  those  competitors  in  their  proper  divi¬ 


sion  and  leave  half  the  prizes  now  spent  upon 
them  to  be  devoted  towards  the  encouragei- 
ment  of  professional  gardeners.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  two  sets  of  exhibitors, 
termed  respectively  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
have  been  pulling-  the  strings  for  their  own 
benefit,  thus  saving  the  two'  classes  from  com¬ 
peting  in  one  division  of  the  schedule,  and 
thereby  having  more  prizes  in  their  favour. 

London  Wild  Flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Clarkson  Birch  has  been  collecting 
the  wild  flowers  to  be  found  in  Fulham,  ai 
borough  of  London  of  some  250,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  These  chiefly  consisted  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  but  not  the  root  of  the  plants.  The 
market  gardens  of  Fulham  have  now  all  but 
disappeared,  their  place  being  occupied  with 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  veiy  soon  there  will 
be  very  little  space  left  for  plants  outside  the 
front  gardens  that  may  exist.  N ot withstand¬ 
ing-  this  state  of  matters,  he  found  140 
species  of  flowbring  plants  in  the  borough. 
Many  of  these  he  picked  on  places  lying 
waste  and  ready  to  be  built  upon,  as  well  as 
rubbish  heaps.  A  number  of  the  plants 
which  he  enumerates  are,  of  course,  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  such  should  exist 
in.  that  part,  of  London.  Two  interesting 
finds  consisted  of  Galinsoga  parvi flora  and 
Tetragonia  crystallina.  The  first-named  of 
these  has  no  doubt  been  blown  across  the 
river  from  the  other  side,  as  it  is  more  than 
particularly  abundant  in  some  of  the  market 
gardens  higher  up  the  river.  The*  plant 
originally  escaped  from  Ivew  Gardens,  and 
is  now  ai  very  bad  weed  in  several  parishes, 
being  more  difficult  to  exterminate  than 
Groundsel.  The  Tetragonia  may  have 
escaped  from  some  garden,  or  have  come  with 
packing  of  some  sort  from  Peru.  It  may  be 
described  as  a.  weed  of  commerce,  and  may 
possibly  be  grown  in  gardens  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  garnishing,  in  the  same 
wav  as  the  true  Ice  Plant,  which  is  a  Mesem- 
bryanthemum.  We  know  also  that  Tetrar 
gonia  expansa,  or  New  Zealand  Spinach,  is 
more  or  less  cultivated  by  market  gardeners 
in  this  country  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  Spinach,  which  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  fungus.  Other 
interesting  plants  found  in  Fulham  were  the 
Lucerne,  Harebell,  Oxtongue,  scarlet  Pimper¬ 
nel,  Mallow,  and  London  Rocket. 

— o — 

Midland  Reafforesting  Association 

For  many  years  past  certain  parts  of  Staf¬ 
fordshire  and  Worcestershire  have  been 
known  as  the  Black  Country,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  trees  and  the  huge  mounds  of  debris 
drawn  out  of  the  coal  mine®  and  tipped  on 
the  surface.  As  the  result  of  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Birmingham  on  February  12th  of 
this  year,  the  association  was  formed  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  reafforesting  of 


waste  grounds  in  the  Midlands.  At  one  time 
in  its  history  the  Black  Country  was  covered 
with  forest.  Within  recent  times  some  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  replant  it,  and 
portions}  have  succeeded,  while  other  planta¬ 
tions  have  not  been  SO'  successful.  The  fact, 
notwithstanding,  remains  that'  these  pit 
mounds  or  spoil  banks  may  be  planted  with 
several  species  of  tree  that  will  thrive  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  completely  cover  them,  if  indeed 
they  do'  not  develop  to'  the  size  of  timber 
trees.  Some  of  these  old  pit  mounds  are 
represented  by  photographic  illustrations  in 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  association,  and, 
judging  from  these,  it  seems  that  the  Black 
Country  might  be  replanted  or  reafforested 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  14,000  acres  are  ready  for  immediate 
development,  the  ground  lying  idle  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  tipping  rubbish  there.  The 
association  thinks  that  ultimately  about 
30,000  acres  may  be  planted  in  the  same  way 
when  the  coal  pit  owners  and  other  mining 
companies  cease  to  throw  their  rubbish  there. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  a  district  of 
seven  square  miles.  Some  of  the  trees  that 
have  already  grown  to  useful  size  are  Poplar, 
Willow,  Ash,  and  Sycamore.  The  two  last 
named  have  the  highest  •commercial  value, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  wood  of  the 
Poplar  and  Willow  should  not  also  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  valuable,  seeing  that  they  are  so  ser¬ 
viceable  for  the  making  of  bats  and  various 
other  articles  which  require  a  pliable  wood, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  medicinal  value. 
Hitherto  the  people  in  this  country  have  been 
allowing  the  foreigner  to  find  out  the  medi¬ 
cinal  value  of  such  trees,  and  to  sell  to  us  the 
article  which  we  might  very  well  produce  for 
ourselves,  seeing  that  the  trees  in  question 
thrive  practically  in  almost  any  part  of 
Britain.  We  hope  the  association  will  re¬ 
ceive  every  encouragement  in  proceeding 
with  the  replanting  of  the  Black  Country. 

- — o — 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  syllabus  of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  of  Gardeners  in  the  Bristol  dis¬ 
trict  shows  that  papers  have  been,  or  will  be, 
read  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  from  Octo¬ 
ber  7th  to  April  28th  inclusive.  It  seems 
that  the  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  close 
of  the  session  at  the  last- mentioned  date, 
whereas  annual  meetings  of  most  societies 
are  held  before  commencing  a  new  session  or 
a  new  year.  Tiie  papers  to  be  read  are  of  a 
very  varied  character,  including  “  Hardy 
Perennials,”  “  Hardy  Fruit,”  “  Chemical  and 
Other  Manures,”  “  Bouquet  Making,” 
“  Greenhouse  Climbers,”  “  Rock  Plants,” 
“Orchids,”  “Tomato  Culture”  “Cacti,” 
“  Floral  Decoration,”  “  Woody  Greenhouse 
Plants,”  “  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  reading  of  papers,  exhibitions 
are  held  at  each  meeting,  and  prizes  are 
awarded  for  some  or  other  subject  which  is 
here  named  for  each  of  the  meetings. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers. — Extreme  care  will  now  have  to  be  exercised 
during  the  next  two  months  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of 
fresh-cut  Cucumbers,  and  without  the  aid  of  plenty  of  hob- 
water  pipes  it.  will  be  almost  impossible  to  do,  so,  and  even 
then  constant  attention  will  be  required  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a,  clean  and  healthy  condition.  The  glass  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  .so  that  as  much  light  as  possible  can  be 
given  them.  All  insect,  pests  must  be  kept  at  bay,  such  as 
thrip,  green  and  black  a.phis,  a.nd  red  spider.  Constant  mild 
fumigations  with  XL  All  vaporiser  will  effect,  this,  as  regards 
aphis  and  thrip,  and  a.  moist  atmosphere  will  successfully  ward 
off  attacks  of  the  latter.  The  evaporating  pan  should  be  kept 
well  charged  with  farmyard  liquid,  and  the  walls  and  paths 
kept  constantly  damped  down  with  the  same.  Apply  often 
slight  top-dressings  to  the  roots,  but.  before  doing  SO1  it.  should 
he  thoroughly  warmed.  The  root®  should  have  a  free  run, 
and  no  plants  of  any  kind  stood  on  the  borders.  Dust  the 
foliage  frequently  with  black  sulphur  to  prevent  mildew  making 
its  appearance.  Carefully  regulate  and  train  the  young 
growth  as  it  is  made,  removing  any  of  the  old  foliage  which 
shows  signs  of  decay,  and  all  young  fruit©  should  be  cut.  when 
of  a  fair  size,  a©  these  will  keep1  quite  fresh  if  kept,  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  the  plants  will  not  become  distressed.  On 
no  account  must  the  plant®  become  dry — a  sure  cause  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  which  is  often  noticeable,  especially  in  winter  Cucumbers. 
The  old  Syon  House  i®  still  one  of  the  very  best  to  grow  for 
mid-winter  use;  it  has  a  splendid  constitution,  is  of  fine 
quality,  and  veiy  prolific.  Young  seedling  plants  which  were 
sown  last,  month  must  now  be  nursed  .along  carefully.  These 
should  be  elevated  near  the  glass  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
potted  on  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  using  a,  light 
porous  compost.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  do  not 
pot.  firmly,  and  place  both  the  pots  and  compost  in  the  house 
the  night  before,  so  that  no.  chill  be  given  them.  The  plants, 
should  be  allowed  to  make  quite  12  in.  of  growth  before  plant¬ 
ing  in  their  permanent,  quarters. 

French  Beans. —  Some  difficulty  will  now  be  experienced  in 
keeping  up  a.  supply  of  these,  and,  like  Cucumbers,  these  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  artificial  heat,  at  this  season.  Grow  on  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  a®  possible  in,  the  forcing  house; 
thoroughly  syringe  the  foliage  with  tepid  water  on  bright, 
mornings,  a.nd  use  warm  water  for  watering  purposes.  Those 
in  bearing  should  be  given  weak  manure.  Make  another  good 
sowing  of  Canadian  Wonder  in  5-in.  pots;  and  pot  on  into  two 
sizes  larger  when  ready.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
a.nd  a  suitable  compost  for  this  time  of  the  year  will  be  three 
parts  leaf-soil,  one  light  loam,  and  one  road  sand,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  warmed  before  using. 

Rhubarb. — Introduce  to  the  Mushroom  bouse  some  fresh, 
clumps  about,  ©very  fortnight;  these  answer  much  better  to. 
forcing  when  placed  in  whole  as  dug  up.  Now  is  a.  capital  time 
to  make  fresh  plantations,  care  being  taken  to  select  reliable 
varieties,  ais  there  are  so  many  kinds  cultivated  which  are' 
practically  worthless  when  compared  with  the  better  sorts,  I 
have  found  the  somewhat  new  variety  named  the  Sutton  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden.  It 
has  a  very  fine,  taking  appearance,  and1  the  quality  is  all  that 
can  be  dusired.  Rhubarb  enjoys  .a  deeply-cultivated  soil ;  con¬ 
sequently,  it  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  plenty 
of  farmyard  manure  should  be  incorporated.  The  old  ©tools 
may  be  divided  into  single  crowns;  and  planted  a.  distance  of 
4  ft,  from  plant  to  plant  a.nd  5  ft,  between  the  rows:  On  very 
heavy,  cold,  retentive  soils  the  ground  should  now  be  prepared, 
hut  on  that  of  a  light,  porous  nature  planting  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  at.  once.  A  stout  stick  should  be  placed  close  to 
each  plant  to  denote  its  whereabouts,  and  the  surface  well 
mulched  with  ha.lf-decayed  stable  manure. 

Take  every  favourable  opportunity  for  getting  manure  and 


other  suitable  ingredients  wheeled  on  to  the  land,  so  that  dig¬ 
ging  and  trenching  can  be  proceeded  with.  Free  the  surface 
of  all  weeds  a.nd  rubbish,  which  should  be  burned  and  the  ashes 
returned  to  the  ground.  Be  prepared  for  severe  weather,  and 
have  everything  in  the  way  of  protecting  material  ready  at 
hand,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  at  any  moment,  if  required,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  extra  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  this 
winter  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenha.m  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dandrobiums  — The  bulk  of  the.  deciduous  section  of  Den- 
drobiums  will  now  have  reached  the  stage  of  complete  rest. 
For  several  weeks  to  come  the  plants  will  need  careful  attention 
to  enable  them  to  retain  their  normal  condition,  which,  in  due 
course;  will  have  its  effect  apparent,  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  flowers  when  they  have  expanded.  It  is  not  the  easiest, 
operation  for  a.  cultivator  to-  meet  in  the  withholding  or  afford¬ 
ing  root,  moisture  to1  plants  when  in  a  practically  dormant  state, 
when  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  have'  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  are  altogether  artificial ;  the  changeable  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  outside,  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  contained 
in  the  house,  have  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Such 
seasons  as  have  prevailed  this  year,  where  the  practically  sun¬ 
less  summer  and  autumn,  makes  the  resting  period  of  light- 
loving  plants  all  the  more  difficult.,  and  the  improperly  ripened 
growths  need  more  than  ordinary  care  at  the  present  season. 
Excess  of  moisture  brings  with  it  spotting,  and  oft-times  the 
growth  recently  made  will  decay  and  rot  off  at  the  base  where 
immatured.  On  the  other  hand,  it.  is  necessary  to  prevent 
undue  shrivelling.  Where  bulbs  of  Dendrobium  are  permitted 
to  shrivel  the  effect  will  be  apparent,  in  the  diminished  quality 
of  the  flowers.  To,  know  exactly  how  to  treat  plants  of  the 
deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  is  an  art,  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  careful  cultivator  who  studies  minutely  the 
various  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the  subject  to  be  treated 
-with.  I  regard  the  resting  period  by  far  the  most,  interesting 
and  critical  season,  as  the  whole  future  welfare  of  the'  plant 
depends  on  the  treatment'  afforded  during  the  dormant  season. 

Pleiones. — This  interesting  section  of  wintqr-fl o wering 
plants;  which  are  now  removed  to'  the  genus  Coelogyne,  are 
not  nearly  soi  extensively  cultivated  as  then1  merits  deserve. 
The  two  best,  kinds  are1  P.  macula, t a,  and  P.  lagenaria.  These 
two  varieties  present  so'  many  differences  from  a,  horticultural 
point  off  view  that  for  garden  purposes  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  name  Pleionei  seems  preferable  among  gardeners  to 
the  botanically  correct  name  Coelogyne.  Where  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house  is  procurable  the  necessary  requirements  of  the 
plants  are  easily  provided.  There  are  certainly  no  more  de¬ 
sirable  subjects,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  amateurs  than  these 
■two  kinds.  They  are  deciduous  plants,  the  leaves  falling 
immediately  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  reach  maturity,  and  after 
a,  few  weeks  of  inactivity  the  flower-scapes  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  flowering  while  the  plants  are  denuded  of  all  foliage 
they  have  obtained  the  common  name  of  “  Indian  Crocus,” 

The  cultural  requirements,  are  simple.  As  soon  a,s  the' 
flowering  season  is  past  the  pseudo-bulb, s  should  be  turned  out 
of  their  pots.  After  all  the  old  compost,  and  decayed  matter 
has  been  removed  from  about  the  roots  the  plants  should  be 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  1  in.  apart,  into  shallow,  well- 
drained  pans.  The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in,  about,  equal  parts;  to  which  a.  liberal 
sprinkling  of  finely-broken  crocks  and  rough  sand  should  be 
added.  Tire  compost  should  be  made  moderately  firm,  and 
the  surface  covered  with  a  layer  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss 
Water  with  rain-water  as  soon  as  potting  is,  complete.  Careen 
application  of  root  moisture  is  necessary  until  in  full  growth  | 
when  more  liberal  treatment  is  necessary.  They  do  bed 
suspended  near  the  roof  glass;  where  they  may  obtain  ample 
light.  H.  J. 
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The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Tulips. — In  tliei  cultivation  of  these  bulbs  for  eaily  flower¬ 
ing-  it  is  necessary  to-  pot  or  box  them  up  early  in  October,  and 
to  purchase  only  those  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  adaptea 
for  forcing.  The  “  Van  Tholsi”  are  the  easiest  forced,  and 
although  the  flowers  are  not  large,  they  are  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive  and  bright.  Other  varieties  that  I  have  found  to  give  good 
results  for  early  flowering  are  Le  Blason,  Duke  of  h  ork,  Bac¬ 
chus,  Canary  Bird,  Pottebakker,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Prosen 
pine.  Good  results  may  be  obtained  by  placing  five  or  six 
bulbs  in  a  5-in.  pot,  but  equally  good  flowers  may  be  had  by 
placing  the  bulbs  rather  thickly  in  small  boxes  3  in.  or  4  in. 
deep  and  when  the  flower-buds  are  thrown  up  and  about  to 
open,  lift  with  a  trowel  and  pot  them  up  five  in  a  pot,  with  a 
small  Fern  in  the  centre.  Thus  treated,  they  make  pretty 
plants  either  for  rooms  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  length  of  time  they  last 
in  a  fresh  condition. 

When  potted  a  good  watering  must  be  given,  and  but  little 
more  will  be  required.  The  compost  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  well-decayed  manure,  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  or  road-grit  added.  Plunge  the  pots  or  boxes  in 
cocoa-fibre  in  a  frame,  so  that  the  rains  are  carried  off,  and 
when  growth  commences  and  the  roots  are  active  remove  first 
toi  a  oreenhouse  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  introduce  to  a 
temperature  of  60  deg.  or  65  deg.  Successional  batches  may 
be  similarly  treated  and  brought  on  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  garden.  Many  varieties  of  Tulips  are  not  adapted 
for  early  forcing,  and  if  such  are  utilised  disappointing  results 
will  accrue ;  whereas,  by  a  judicious  selection,  and  following 
the  line  of  culture  laid  down,  excellent-  results  may  he  achieved. 

Watering. — .From  now  onwards  throughout  the  winter 
very  careful  watering  of  plants  in  pots  must  be  exercised. 
During  the  short,  dull  days  of  winter  all  plant-life  is  more  or 
less  inactive ;  even  the  roots  of  plants  that  a-rei  naturally  at 
their  best  at  this  time  are  less  active  than  at  other  periods 
of  the  year ;  therefore  it  will  be  obvious  that  less  water  will 
be  required  to  sustain  them.  More  failures  in  plant,  growing 
may  be  attributed  to  over-watering  in  the  winter  months  than, 
from  any  other  cause.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  plants 
that  have  hut  recently  beem,  potted.  It  is  much  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  roots  than  to  over-water.  It, 
will  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  not  so  much  fear  of 
injury  resulting  in  the  case  of  established'  plantsi  that  ha, vet 
their  pots  full  of  roots.  The  water  used  in  stoves  and  tem¬ 
perate  houses  should  be  warmed,  i.e..  used  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  structure.  Likewise  the  water  used  for  syring¬ 
ing  should  he  lukewarm  and  taken  from  rain-water  tanks  for 
preference.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  clearly  understood 
that  drib-1  et:>are  harmful,  and  when  a,  plant  requires  water  it 
should  he  applied  copiously,  as  the  young  feeding  roots  that 
are  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  will  suffer. 

Pits  and  Frames. — The  occupantsi  of  these  will  not  now 
be  of  a  tender  nature,  hut  there  will  be-  some  that  require 
protection  by  covering  with  mats  at  night  and  during  frosty 
days.  Violets  must  be  kept  covered  with  mats  in  preference 
to  turning  on  fire-heat,  even  if  planted  in  pits  having  pipes, 
running  through  them.  These  should  only  be  warmed  in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  weather.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots. — The  planting  of  these  may  be  undertaken  -as-  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  but  ;it  is  madness  to  trample  on 
it  while  in  a  soddened  state  ;  better  defer  the  operation  until 
the  New  Year  ;  yet,  weather  permitting,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
trees  planted  before  Christmas  start  away  much  better  than 
those  planted  late  in  the  season.  The  fruit  under  notice  is  not 
a  success  in  all  places,  even  when  the  situation  is  all  that,  can 
he  desired.  Soil  has  a  great,  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  good  friable 
loam  thoroughly  drained  will  grow  it  best,  for,  if  water  lodges 


near  the  roots,  failure  will  surely  result.  In  our  precarious 
summers  a.  wall  with  a  southern  aspect  is  alm-o-st  essential, 
though  at  times  good  fruits  are  found  growing  on  trees  facing 
south-east  and  even  western  aspects,  but  I  fear  trees  in  the 
latter  position  will  fail  to  ripen  their  wood  in  a  season  like  the 
present ;  it  will  he  marvellous  if  it  does  this  on  the  two  hrst- 
na-med  sites.  Light  sandy  soils  require  clay  marl  well  pul¬ 
verised.  with  it  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  and  too  heavy  soils 
can  be  made  suitable  by  adding  road  scrapings,  old  mortar,  or 
plaster  rubbish  to  that  extent,  thoroughly  incorporating  the 
whole.  The  border  should  be  about  4  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  low-lying  districts  would  be  all  the 
better  if  raised  6  in.  above  the  ordinary  level.  Fan  trained 
trees  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud  are  the  best  to  plant, 
and  this  holds  good  for  all  stone  fruits,  except  very  low  walls, 
when  cordons  may  be -substituted,  the  latter  2  ft.  apart,  and  the 
former  from  18  ft.  up  to  24  ft.,  but.  supernumeraries  may  be 
grown  between  for  the  first  few  years.  Avoid  deep  planting  in 
all  cases-,  spreading  out  the  roots  carefully,  and  inclining  up¬ 
wards  rather  than  downwards,  and  do  not  nail  the  trees  until 
the  soil  'has  settled,  but  .secure  them  in  position  with  pieces 
of  string  tied  across  the  branches,  and  defer  .any  pruning  until 
the  new  year.  Needless  to  say,  cut  off  any  mutilated  roots  or 
extra  robust  ones  in  planting  all  fruit  trees.  Royal,  Henrskerk, 
Grosse  Peeke,  Moor  Park,  Shipley’s,  and  St.  Ambro-is©  are  all 
good. 

Cherries.- — The  -sweet  varieties  are  the  first  stone  fruits  to 
ripen  outside;  consequently  are  highly  prized  as  a  dessert 
fruit,  and,  though  they  are  not  a  -success,  in  every  garden,  a  lot 
can  -be  done  in  the  matter  o-f  site,  soil,  and  due  attention  in  the 
summer  months.  We  find  south  walls  a  bit  hot  for  these, 
so  have  planted  against  eastern  aspects,  and  a  few  with  Morellos 
on  north  walls,  where  they  do-  fairly  well,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
so  sweet  -on  the  last-named  aspect.  For  wa-l'ls  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high  fan-trained  trees  are  the  best.  Higher  walls  may  have 
a  standard  between  each  dwarf  tree,  allowing  12  ft.  to  15  ft. 
between  each.  The  following  are  of  good  flavour  and  crop 
well: — Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  Fro-gmore, 
Biggarea-u,  Biggareau  Napoleon,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Early 
Rivers,  Emperor  Francis,  and  The  Noble — -the  latter  a  very 
fine  fruit  o-f  quite  recent,  introduction. 

Morellos  are  usually  found  growing  against  north  walls, 
where  they  ripen  perfectly  towards  the  middle  o-f  August-  if 
securely  netted  from  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds.  As  -soon  as 
colouring  begins  the  same  kind  -of  trees  a-s  advocated  above  are 
the  best  -to  plant,  and  -all  Cherries  will  he  found  to-  succeed  in 
a  similar  soil  as  given  for  Apricots.  Plant-  no  deeper  than 
when  the  trees  left  the  nurseries,  and  carefully  cut  away  all 
bruis-e-d  pieces  of  root  with  the  knife  when  planting,  and  the 
less  pruning  of  leading  shoots1  -the  better  for  the  Cherry,  as 
they  are  s-o  liable  to  gum ;  if  any  growths  are  unduly  strong 
pinch  out  ’the  points  early  in  -the  season. 

Plums. — These  may  be  planted  now  the  foliage  is  falling,  the 
cooking  varieties  succeeding  -on  north  walls ;  but  dessert  Plums 
are  more  'satisfactory  on  south-east  or  west  walls,  dwarf  trained 
trees  being  the  best  to  select.  Plums  also  succeed  a-s  standards 
and  bushes,  but-,  where  wall  space  is  at  command,  -better  crops 
are  generally  to  be  had  when  -the  -season  is  precarious.  Stan¬ 
dards  require  15  ft.  to  20  ft-  apart,  according  'to  soil.  Bush 
and  pyramids  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  will  be  sufficient-,  while  those 
against  walls  or  fences  12  ft.  to  15  ft-,  asunder.  For  standards, 
and  pyramids  dho-ose  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Waterloo, 
Monarch,  and  Czar;  while  for  walls  add  the  following :  — 
Kitchen  or  cooking,  Diamond,  Early  Prolific,  Magnum 
Bonunr  (white),  Denbigh,  Wyedale,  Early  Orleans,  Grand  Duke, 
and  Belle  de  Septembre.  Dessert :  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Golden 
Esperen,  Kirke’-s  Angelina  Burdett,  Comte  d’Atthems  Gage,  Old 
Green  Gage,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Jefferson,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bava-y,  and  Golden  Transparent.  Damsons,  also  Bullaces, 
should  be  found  more  frequently  than  at  present,  and  may  be 
planted  a.s  a.  shelter  to  the  Plum  in  standard  form.  Farleigh 
Prolific,  Bradley’s  King,  Frogmore  Damson,  and  Blue  Prolific 
are  good  Damsons.  Shepherds  and  white  and  black  Bullaces 
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will  be  found  free- cropping  varieties.  The  Plum  succeeds  in  a 
good  loamy  soil,  with  a  fair  amount  of  lime,  mortar  rubble,  etc., 
avoiding  fresh,  manure  for  any  stone  fruit,  too  rich  a  sod  only 
favouring  a  strong  growth,  and  also  favours  gumming. 

Pic  ton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Renovation  of  Rose  Beds. — It  isi  practically  certain 
that,  in  every  garden  the  queen  of  dowers  is  grown  either  in 
large  or  small  numbers,  it  matters  not,  whether  as  standards, 
bushes,,  climbers,  creepers,  or  whichever  form  is  preferred ; 
but,  the  favourite  method  now  seems  to  be  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  bushes,  in  beds  or  masses,  and  it  is  with  this  particular 
class1  that  1  propose  dealing.  It  is  obvious,  that  after  the 
bushes  have  been  planted  and  allowed  to  remain  through  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons  without  any  further  attention  than,  an  annual 
pruning  and  occasional  top-dressing  or  feeding,  they  must  in 
time  become  weakened  and  need  invigorating.  The  present 
is  an  excellent,  time  for  accomplishing  this,  and  if  beds  of 
mixed  varieties  are  grown,  the,  labels  should  first  of  all  be 
securely  attached  to,  the  plants,  A  shallow  trench  should  be 
taken  out  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground  as  near  at  hand  as 
possible,  and  the  Roses  carefully  lifted  with  a,  fork  without 
damaging  the,  roots.  Lay  them  in.  the  trench  in  a  slanting  posi¬ 
tion  and  well  caver  with  soil,  so,  that  frost  cannot,  get  to  the 
roots',  and  if  sharp  weather  should  set  in  the  tops  should  be 
covered  with  straw  or  some  other  similar  material.  When, 
the  beds  are  empty  a  thorough  trenching  should  be  given, 
working  in  plenty  of  decayed  farmyard  or  other  suitable 
manure.  When  replanting,  a  good-sized  hole  should  be  taken 
out,  so  that  one  is  enabled  to,  spread  out  the  roots,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A  little  of 
the  finest  soil  should  be  worked  amongst  the  roots  with  the 
hand,  pressing  it  down  lightly,  and  after  filling  in  the  ret¬ 
ina, inder  the  whole  should  be  trodden,  firmly  about,  the  plant. 
Very  much  depends  on  how  a,  Rose  is  planted  as  t,o,  its  ultimate 
success,  and  nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  cramming  the 
roots  in  tightly  together  and  planting  loosely.  Any  broken,  or 
damaged  roots  should  be  cut  cleanly  off  with  a  sharp  knife,. 
After  the  planting  is  completed  a,  good  mulching  of  some  dry 
manure  should  be  given,  and  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather 
some  straw  or  bracken  should  be  placed  over  and  amongst,  the 
branches,  which  will  bring  the  plants  through  the  winter  safely. 

Colletia  cruciata  (syn.  bictonensis). —  Among  the  many 
trees,  and  shrubs  at  our  disposal,  there  are  some,  well  worth 
cultivating  on  account  of  their  peculiar1  construction  or  habit,, 
and  though  they  may  net,  in,  all  cases  be,  valuable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  the  distinctive  appearance  renders  them 
worthy  of  inclusion,.  The,  above  Colletia,  is  one,  of  these,  andi 
no  other  hardy  shrub  that,  I  am  acquainted  with  is  more  sin¬ 
gular.  It,  forms  a  dense,  compact  bush  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  with  deep  green,,  flattened  stems,  which  are  terminated 
with  sharp,  spines,  and  though  described  by  some  as  flowering 
during  the  summer  months',  the  flowers  do  not  appear  in  this' 
locality  until  the  first  week  in  November.  These  are  white'  in 
colour  and  produced  in  such  large  quantities  a,s,  to  render  the 
shrub  conspicuous.  C.  spinosa  or  ferox  is  much  more  slender 
in  growth,  and  is  best,  treated  as  a  wall  shrub,  where  it  will 
grow  taller  than  the  preceding  variety,  and  also,  flower 
abundantly. 

Sambucus  nigra  pyramidalis. — This  also  has  a  very  peculiar 
habit,  and,  considering  the  distinct,  growth,  one  would  expect 
to  see  it  more  frequently  met,  with.  Like,  the  majority  of 
Elders,  it  is  a  quick  grower,  and  soon  forms  ,a  tall,  dense  grow¬ 
ing  shrub,  with  stiff  upright,  stems,  which  are  clothed  with 
very  dark  green  foliage.  It,  can,  be  pruned  hard  down  an¬ 
nually,  and  is,  easily  rooted  from  cuttings'.  The,  weeping  form 
of  'Sambucus  nigra,  is  also,  worthy  of  a,  place  in.  any  collection, 
as  the  branches  droop  gracefully,  and  when  grafted  on  to  a. 


good  length  of  stem  it  is  suitable  for  placing  in  a  prominent 
position. 

Rosa  alpina  pyrenaica. — For  planting  on  sloping  banks  or 
at  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery  this  is  a  charming  Rose,  and 
a,t  this  season  of  great  value  for  the  bea.uty  of  its  coloured 
foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  during  the  summer 
months,  are  single  and  bright  pink  in  colour,  and,  unlike  R. 
alpina,  the,  stems,  are  thickly  clothed  with  reddish-purple 
spines.  It,  is  seen,  to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  in  a 
small  group  and  kept  pegged  down,  the  only  attention  ne¬ 
cessary  being  to*  thin  out  the  old  wood  lightly. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldemham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Pear  Gansel’s  Bergamot. 

Pliny,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a,  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  t,0'  the  condition  of  ‘horticulture  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  tells  us  in  his  fifteenth  book  how  greatly  the  Pear 
was  esteemed  in  those  days,  not  only  as  a,  fruit-,  but  also-  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine.  No  doubt  the  Romans  introduced 
cultivated  Pears  into  England,  but  this  is  not  certain,  and, 
although  they  are  mentioned  by  all  our  early  writers,  the  real 
date  of  their  introduction  seems  to  be  lost,  in  obscurity.  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  writing  in  the  reign  of  He, my  III.,  describes 
Worcester  as  being  famous  for  “  fruite,”  and  several  other 
ancient  writers  have  remarked  how  well  adapted  Worcester¬ 
shire  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Herefordshire  were  for  the 
growth  of  Pears  and  Plums.  In  both  these  counties  the  Pear 
attains  to  the  dignity  of  a  timber  tree,  and  specimens  of  huge 
size  and  noble  proportions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

This  autumn  the  writer  was  rambling  through  an  orchard 
attached  to  an  old  farm-house  near  Hartlebury,  whose  owner 
takes  an  especial  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  Pears,  and  many 
were  the  fine  examples  he  pointed  out.  In  addition,  the  front 
of  the  house  (facing  due  south)  was  covered  with  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Gansel’s'  Bergamot,  from  which  -were  gathered  a  few 
magnificent  fruits.  This  tree,  I  was  informed,  was  worked  on 
the  free  stock  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  present 
owner’s  father,  and,  though  not  a,  heavy  cropper,  generally 
bears  some  fruit  each  year.  As  regards  flavour,  it  is  certainly 
quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  Beurre  Superfin,  being  extremely 
aromatic  and  melting  as  well  as  very  juicy  and  sugary.  How¬ 
ever,  its  shy  bearing  habit  will  always  prevent  it  becoming 
popular,  but  wherever  plenty  of  space  is  available  this  variety 
certainly  deserves  a  wall,  and  its  fertility  will  he  improved  if 
the  tree  is  double  grafted. 

At  the  Pear  Conference  in.  1885  no  lessi  than  fifty  dishes  of 
Gansel’s  Bergamot,  were  exhibited,  and  it  is  included  amongst 
the  thirty-six  varieties  which  were  exhibited  the  greatest 
number  of  times.  I  have  seen  this  Pear  growing  in  several 
Worcestershire  gardens,  and  the  report  in  eveiy  case  has  been 
that  its  quality  is  superb,  but  its  fertility  poor.  I  should  add 
that  in  this  same  orchard  to  which  I  have  referred  a,  row  of 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  standards  are  about  20  ft.  in,  height,  but 
this  season  are  quite  barren,  wdiile  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  which  was 
illustrated  quite  lately  in  The  Gardening  World,  crops  splen¬ 
didly  on  an  outhouse  facing  south-west.  The  soil  is  a,  strong 
loam,  but  not  deep,  as  the  sandstone  ro-ck  crops  up  almost  to 
the  surface  in  some  parts  of  the  orchard.  A.  G. 


Blackberries  at  Sixpence. — The  bad  weather  is  still  having 
its  effeit  on  the  imports  of  fruit  to  Newcastle.  Very  little 
has  been  doing  during  the- week,  but  there  has  been  a  good 
arrival  of  Blackberries,  which  are  retailed  at  6d.  a  pound. 
Apples  are  a  little  freer  in  supply,  the  eating  variety  being 
retailed  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  and  cooking  Apples  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  stone.  From  Jamaica  there  have  come  a  case  or 
two  of  Grape  fruit — a  cross  between  the  Orange  and  the  Lemon 
— and  they  are  meeting  with  a  fair  demand  at  3d.  and  4d, 
each. 
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Notes  on  the  Chrysanthemums  in  this  Issue. 

Countess  of  Harrowby. 

The  above  is  a.  Japanese  variety,  and  one  of  the  largest.  The 
florets  are  regularly  recurved  and  of  a.  soft  silvery-lilac,  by 
some  described  as  pink,  but  in  any  case  the  colour  is  very 
delicate  and  beautiful.  When  well  grown  it  produces  blooms 
8  in.  in  diameter,  and  is,  therefore,  of  first-class  importance 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  flowers  should  be  taken  from 
the  first  crown  bud  to  get  them  in  time  for  the.  November 
exhibitions,  and  also'  get  them  in  their  best  and  most  character¬ 
istic  form.  The1  plant  grows  5  ft.  high.  Our  illustration 
was  taken  last  week  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J.  J ones,  Ryecrof  t 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  and  will  convey  a  better 
impression  of  the  form  of  the'  flo'wer  than  mere  description. 

Embleme  Poitevin. 

Incurved  varieties  are1  not  very  numerous,  but  the  above  is 
a  very  pretty  one  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 

H.  J.  Jones,  where  we  saw  it  the  other  week. 

The  florets  are  broad,  blunt,  clear  yellow,  and 
slightly  bristly  on  the  back,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  illustration.  These  out¬ 
growths  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  class  it 
amongst  the  hirsute  varieties,  as  they  are  only 
observable  at  a  short  distance,  being  few  and 
thinly  scattered.  When  well  grown  tire  blooms 
are  6  in.  in  diameter  and  4^  in.  in  depth.  This 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  useful  variety  for 
exhibition  purposes,  even  with  the  numerous 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Donald  McLeod. 

The  florets  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  very 
long  and  broad,  of  a  bright  yellow  and  bronzy- 
gold  on  the  top  of  the  bloom.  That  was  the 
colour  of  the  flower  we'  noted  the  other  week  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earls- 
wood,  Redhill,  Surrey.  In  better  seasons,  how¬ 
ever,  when  sunshine  is  more  plentiful,  the 
florets  have  red  edges,  and  in  late  buds  more 
particularly  the  whole  flower  may  be  heavily 
shaded  with  crimson.  That  may,  indeed,  be  the 
case  this  year  in  districts  which  have  been  more 
favoured  with  sunshine  than  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  The  blooms  usually  measure 
7  in.,  by  7  in.  The  variety  was  raised  at  Earls- 
wood  from  seeds;  sent  over  from  Australia  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Pockett.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  large-  leaves  of  a  leathery  character,  and 
requires!  stopping  early  in  April,  so  as  to  secure 
the  first  crown  bud.  If  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
in  February,  the  cultivator  must  secure  the 
first  bud  which  appears.  The  height  of  the 
plant  is  4  ft.  The  variety  is  thought  highly  of 
in  America,  where  it  is  considered  superb  when 
in  its  best  condition. 

Lady  Marguerite  Douglas. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  single  varieties  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  they  are  at  present,  and  for  that  reason  more 
encouragement  might  be  given  for  them  at  exhibitions.  They 
might  be  more  employed  for  the  decorative  work  at  exhibitions 
instead  of  using  large  blooms ;  and  where  groups  of  a.  mixed 
character  are  employed-  these  light  and  graceful  single 
varieties  might  be  used  instead  of  the  large  blooms.  When 
disbudded  the-  variety  under  notice  produces  blooms  5  in.  in 
diameter,  but  when  treated  in  -this  way  they  produce  more 
than  three  rows  of  florets,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the 
ray  of  the  flower  a  deep  appearance,  but-,  nevertheless,  it  might 
be  described  as  decidedly  a  single  variety. 

The  bloom  which  we  represent  was  photographed  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  and  will  bear  out-  our 
statements  fully  as  to  its  particular  form  when  disbudded. 
Even  when  of  this  large  size  the  heads  are  quite  light,  and 


may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Flowers  of  smaller .  size  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the 
branches  to  develop  their  flowers  without  disbudding,  but 
whether  disbudded  or  not,  the  pure  white  rays  and  deep  yellow 
disc  make  this  a  beautiful  variety  for  any  kind  of  decorative 
work.  It  is  the  best,  single  variety  which  so-  far  has  turned  up 
this  year  in  Messrs.  Wells’  nursery,  where  single  varieties  may 
be  regarded  as  a  speciality. 


Solatium  jasminoides. 

In  most  gardens  in  Cornwall  this  plant  is  made  use  of  as 
an  out-door  climber,  and  when  seen  clambering  over  a  wall, 
fence  or  building,  and  smothered  with  flowers,  it  makes  a  very 
pretty  picture,  and  is  far  more  pleasing  than  when  seen  trained 
to  rafters  indoors.  Planted  in  the  rich,  loamy  soil  which  is 


Chrysanthemum  Countess  of  Harrowby. 

found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  grows  veiy  quickly  and 
covers  a  large  space  in  a  veiy  short  time.  During  September 
it  was  everywhere  smothered  with  its  trusses  of  pure  white 
blossoms,  and  in  some  instances,  where  planted  against  dark- 
leaved  Ivy  or  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
brilliantly  coloured,  it  was  doubly  effective.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  it  was  planted  in  herbaceous  borders  and  trained  on 
rough  sticks-,  and  for  this  work  it  has  much  to  commend  it. 
As  it  roots  readily  and  grows  so  quickly,  this  plant  should  be 
worth  planting  out  in  summer  after  the  manner  of  bedding 
plants,  for,  from  its  free  flowering  oualities,  it  would  be  almost 
safe  to  make  a  good  show.  W.  D. 


The  Japanese  incurved  Chrysanthemum,  Mine.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
has  turned  out  very  well  at  exhibitions  this  yeai',  being  of  large 
size,  closely  incurved,  and  shining  like  satin. 
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Chrysanthemum  Notes. 


Earlswood  Nurseries. 


Those  who  make  up  their  minds  to  see  the  Chrysanthemums 
of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.  a,t  home  have  a  very  easy  task  when 
travelling  by  train,  for  the  Earlswood  Nurseries  are  close  by 
the  station,.  They  have  also  acquired  a  new  nursery  for  the 
extension  of  their  premises — namely,  the  Battle  Bridge  Nur¬ 
series',  Merstham,  Surrey,  which  are  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  the  old  establishment,  but  almost  equally  easily 
visited  from  Merstham  Station. 

The  other  week  we  inspected  the  collection  at  Earlswood, 
and  found  a  considerable  number  of  new  ones,  as  well  as  others 
of  older  date,  yet  of  superior  merit.  Most  of  the  new  ones 
have  not  yet  been  sent,  out,  but  we  presume  will 
find  their  way  into  commerce  in  the  coming 
spring. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

The  above  section  still  maintains  its  pre¬ 
dominance,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so.  A  fine 
new  variety  was  that  named  J.  H.  Doyle, 
measuring  8  in.  by  8  in.  The  florets  are.  fairly 
broad,  salmon-red  and  buff-yellow  on  the  reverse, 
most,  of  them  being  recurved  and  very  densely 
arranged  after  the  style  of  Mine.  Carnot.  It  is 
one  of  Mr.  Pockett’s  seedlings.  Another  new 
one  by  the  same  raiser  was  W.  A.  Etherington, 
with  blooms  measuring  7  in.  by  7  in.,  or  some¬ 
what,  more.  The  florets  are  of  a.  beautiful  and 
delicate  silvery-mauve,  very  dense,  recurved, 
and  more  or  less  interlacing.  It  was  not  quite 
fully  developed  when  we  saw  it,  for  it  has  a 
great  amount  of  material  in  the  centre  with, 
which  to  make  a,  big  bloom.  Another  grand 
Jap.  is  Donald  McLeod,  the  florets  of  which  are 
very  long  and  broad,  bright  yellow  and  deepen- 
ing  to  bronzy-gold  at  the  top.  When,  sunshine 
is  more  plentiful  than  during  the  past  sea.soni 
this  variety  has  red  edges  to'  the  florets.  It 
was  raised  here  from  Mr.  Pockett’s  seed,  and 
already  in  the  United  States  it  has  been,  classed 
as  a  superb  variety.  Merstham  Yellow  is  an, 
early  variety,  having  commenced  to  flower  on 
September  31st,  a.nd  keeping  on.  till  the  first 
week  in  November.  The  florets  are  drooping, 
interlacing  to  some  extent,  and  of  a.  beautiful 
clear  yellow. 

Dark  crimson  varieties  are  a  strong  feature  of 
this  collection,  for  we  noted  a.  considerable 
number  of  them  that  might  be  placed  in  this 
category.  T.  Humphreys  has  broad  recurving 
florets  of  brilliant  crimson.  Another  variety 
which  is  not  liable  to  damp  is  Claremont,  with 
very  broad  crimson-red  florets  of  good  substance.  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Salter  is  a  lovely  colour,  the  recurving  florets 
being  brilliant  crimson,  but  owing  to  their  moderate 
length  the  bloom  does  not  reach  a  size  that  most  ex¬ 
hibitors  like.  Nevertheless,  for  conservatory  decoration,  it 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Lord  Alvprstone  has 
spreading  florets'  of  maroon.-crimsnn,  and  very  broad.  It  is, 
one  of  last  year’s'  varieties,  but  still  worthy  of  attention.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  Lord  Hopetoun  while  speaking  of  dark  colours., 
for  the  spreading  florets  are  of  an  intense  crimson,  and  very 
handsome..  S.  T.  Wright,  in,  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  velvety  crimson,  varieties,  as  the  florets  have  a  fine  gloss. 

Quite  of  a  different  character  are  the  blooms  of  General 
Hutton,  being  yellow  with  bronzy  edges  to  the  veiy  broad  and 
drooping  florets,  the  latter  being  frequently  twisted.  Mary 
Inglisi  is  notable  for  the  huge  size  of  its  blooms,  which  are  of  a 
warm  terra-cotta,  on,  a.  fawn  ground.  This  colour  deepens, 
however,  in.  blooms  obtained  from  the  late  buds.  That,  named 
Terra-cotta,  by  its  raiser  is  of  a  different,  shade  of  colour,  being 
another  shade  of  terra-cotta  with  a  bronzy  reverse.  Very 


handsome  blooms,  are  those  of  W.  Duckham,  which  may  be 
described  as  a,  pleasing  silvery-mauve,  with  broad  florets.  It 
has  already  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States  this  year,  and 
has  been  described  as  the  finest  novelty  of  the  season  there. 

F.  S.  Vallis  is  a,  yellow  Jap.  in  the  form  of  Mine.  Carnot,  and, 
being  very  easily  cultivated,  comes  good  almost  any  season. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  on  the  contrary,  has  crimson  flowers,  shaded 
with,  apricot:  Leila  Filkins  has  mauve  flowers  with  a  silvery 
reverse,  and  being  of  good  substance  is  not  liable  to  damp. 
The  form  of  the  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Pockett.  On 
the  othei  hand,  Commonwealth  might  be  described  as  an  im¬ 
proved  Nellie  Pockett,  for  the  florets  are  white  and  curled  as 
in  that  variety,  but  the  bloom  is  very  much  larger. 

Princess,  Henry  belongs  to  the  hirsute  section,  the  florets 


Chrysanthemum  Donald  i  McLeod.  (Seep  945.) 

being  very  bristly  on  the  back,  mauve  in  colour,  but  otherwise 
recalling  Louis  Boehmer,  but,  larger  and  finer.  The  plant  is 
of  the  easiest  cultivation,.  J.  Fraser  is  an  apricot  sport  from 
Matthew  Smith,  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  varieties. 
Mine.  Herrewege  seems  to  have  come  out  well  this  season. 
Another  veiy  beautiful  variety  is  Mrs.  W.  Duckham,  which 
might  be  described  as  a,  yellow  Nellie  Pockett,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  seedling  from  that  variety.  The  above  constitutes  a,  number 
of  this  year’s  novelties  and  a,  few  of  recent  introduction,,  but 
can  only  be  taken  as.  merely  representative  of  the  large  col¬ 
lection  at  Earlswood  and  Merstham. 

Single  Varieties. 

As.  is  well  known,  Messrs.  Wells  have  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  single  varieties  for  many  years  past, 
their  collection  being  as,  extensive  as  any  that  we  know.  New 
varieties  continue  to  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  older  ones 
keep  up  a,  succession,  of  bloom  for  many  weeks  together,  so 
that  although  the  flowers  are  continually  being  out,  the  visitor 
can  always  see  some  to  admire  throughout  the  autumn.  The 
finest,  of  the  new  varieties  is  that  named  Lady  Marguerite 
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Douglas,  the  blooms  of  which  when  disbudded  are  5  in.  in 
diameter,  the  ray  florets  being  very  numerous  and  pure  white. 
Those  who  like  smaller  flowers,  and  a,  large  number  of  them, 
can  easily  obtain  the  same-  by  leaving  the  shoots  undisbudded. 
It  is  one  of  Messrs.  Wells’  seedlings.  Another  one  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  named  is  labelled  for  the  present  X  Duck- 
ham,  and  might  be  described  as  having  flowers  similar  in  style 
and  form  to  those  of  Mary  Anderson,  but  of  a  rich  bright, 
yellow. 

If  space  were  to  allow,  we  could  name  many  other  very 
choice  things  that  might  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in, 
the  conservatory.  We  may  mention  Earlswood  Glory,  large, 
nure  white  ;  Edith  Pagram,  ros-e^p-ink.  with  a  white  ring  round 
the  disc Ladvsmith,  bright  rose-pink  :  Miss  Marv  Anderson, 
blush-white  :  Mi's.  Langtry,  a,  sweetly-scented  variety,  with 
rosy  flowers  :  and  Oldfield  Glory,  with  creamy- white1  flowers  of 
large  size.  The  number  of  named  varieties  is  really  very  great , 
offering  plenty  of  choice. 

Exmouth. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Go-dfrey  is  a  household  word  among  all 
growers  of  this  queen  of  winter  flowers,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  November  7th,  himself  and  half  a  score  of  his  employees 
were  busy  in  cutting  and  arranging  many  of  his  latest  novelties 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham  Shows  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  Like  all  other  growers,  he  had  to  lament  over  the 
past  wet  season  and  the  little  sun,  the  latter  so  beneficial  for 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  without  which  the  finest  flowers  can- 
net  be  expected ;  and  we  admit  we  were  net  a  little  surprised 
to  find  such  grand  blooms  in  evidence. 

Godfrey’s  Pride  was  much  in  evidence.  This  is  a  noble 
flower,  with  broad  florets,  reddish  can  run  e-crimson,  with  lighter 
reverse.  F.  S.  Vallis  is:  a  noble  flower,  a,  yellow  Japanese  of 
free  growth,  much  in  the  way  of  Madame  Carnot  except  colour, 
is  of  good  depth,  and  appears  to  withstand  the  dull  season  well, 
as  we  noted  upwards  of  300  blooms  in  fine  condition.  Madame 
Nagelmaokers  is  a  good  white,  almost  a,  counterpart-  of  F.  S. 
Vallis,  except  colour1,  and  will  be  sure  to  come  to  the  front. 
Ethel  Fitzroy  was  represented  with  very  fine  blo-p-ms  of  soft 
Apricot — a  good  show  flower.  Sensation  still  maintains  its 
good  qualities  as  a  rich  golden  orange,  though  Mr.  Godfrey  has 
a  promising  seedling  which  he  considers  an  improvement  on 
the  type.  Bessie  Godfrey  is  a  grand  flower  of  canary  vellow. 
Mrs.  Vallis  is  a.  telling  bloom  of  terra-cotta,  overlaid  with 
orange,  and  so  is  Nellie  Stevens,  a  rosy-carmine,  with  amb-ered 
tips. 

In  Mr.  D.  V.  West-  we  have  a.  good  white  of  fine  form,  a,  seed¬ 
ling  from  Madame  Carnot.  Exmouth  Rival  is  decidedly  +he 
most  brilliant-  crimson  of  all,  and  well  merits-  it-s  na-me.  Mas¬ 
sive  blooms  of  pale  yellow  were  found  in  Loveliness- — a  flower 
much  exhibited  this  season.  Exmouth  Crimson  is  still  grown 
in  quantity,  and  is  a  most  useful  colour.  Col.  Wetherell  bias 
deep  o-range  flowers,  somewhat  shaded  with  bronze.  Very  fine 
was  Glory  of  Devon,  of  amber  yellow,  with  a  shade  of  rose. 
Britannia  is  another  very  good  yellow  of  fine  form  ;  Mrs.  John 
Balfour,  a  -seedling  from  Madame  Carnot,  extra  fine  ;  Mafeking 
Lero,  crimson,  with  buff  reverse,  a  good  shape  flower  ;  Wilfred 
IT.  Godfrey,  a  deep  crimson,  with  a  mixture  of  old  gold  ;  and 
W.  R.  Church,  a-  rich  colour  of  crimson,  very  fine.  Glory  of 
Devon  revealed  a  good  white  variety.  Among  the  Anemones 
Reliance  proved  one  of  the  best  vellows.  Among  incurves,  God¬ 
frey  s  Masterpiece  is  well  to  the-  front,  and  takes-  a-  lot  of  be-ating 
among  the  crimson  and  old  gold  varieties.  There-  were  scores 
of  other  good  varieties,  buf  the  above  comprise  the  cream  of 
those  in  flower. 

j  Ba-rge  batches  of  late-flowering  kinds  were  not-e-d  in  other 
-rouses,  and  I  gleaned  from  Mr.  Godfrey  that-  Winter  Queen 
was  the  best  late  white  he  had  come  across  yet,  and  that  he 
grows  ten  times  more  of  this  than  he  does  any  other  variety. 

his  speaks  well  from  one-  who  has  a  great  experience-  among 
Chrysanthemums  for  market  work,  as  well  as  for  the  show 
boa-rd.  We  also  noted  good  ba-tebes  -of  single  varieties,  these 

emrr  lYindi  sought  after  for  decorative  purposes — one  specially 
good  large  white  flower  named  Grace. 


The  increase  of  stock  is  a  veiy  big  item  at-  Mr.  Godfrey’s 
nurs-ery,  and  a  start  had  already  been  made.  Somewhere  about 
10,000  were  observed  in  cold  frame®,  all  struck  singly  in  small 
pots ;  no  fire-heat  applied  unless  frost-  is  likely  to  penetrate 
through  the  -glass.  As  before  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the 
plants  looked  the  picture-  of  health,  considering  the  untoward 
season,  and  I  gleaned  from  “  W.  J.  G.”  that  in  another  branch 
establishment  he  had  -some  hundreds  of  plants  still  in  the  open, 
which,  of  course,  were  all  late-flowering  varieties.  I  remarked 
upon  the  dwarflne-ss-  of  the  plants-  throughout  the  collection. 
“  Yes,”  re-plied  Mr.  Godfrey,  “  -but-  I  prefer  t-o  see  them  go  a 
bit  higher  than  they  -have  this  year,  as  finer  blo-o-ms  are  the 


Single  Chrysanthemum  Lady  Marguerite  Douglas. 
(See  p.  945.) 


result  generally.”  Some  6,000  plants  are  grown  for  show 
blooms  alone,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
house  pretty  well ;  -but-  the  large  show  house  was  a  picture,  and 
contained  thousands  of  fine  blooms,  but  to  enumerate  all  would 
be  superfluous,  many  of  them  having  already  being  described 
in  the  Press,  such  as  H.  E.  Hay  man,  Co-1.  Kekewich,  Exmout-h 
Rival,  Kimberley,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  Geo.  Lock,  the  la-tt-er  a-nd 
Col.  Kekewich  being  both  good  incurves-,  etc.  Mr.  Godfrey  ha-s 
other  specialities  which  he  does  remarkably  well,  which  include 
Carnations  (tree),  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonia-s,  Primulas,  the 
“  Godfrey  Calla-,”  etc.,  but,  these  will  be  treated  upon  in  a 
separate  article,  probably  in  our  next  issue ;  suffice  to  say  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  “  W.  J.  G.”  for  the  time  we  took  up  a-t  so 
busy  a-  season  for  such  a  noted  grower  -and  exhibitor  as  he  is. 

Oakhurst,  Ealing. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  just  now  is  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers,  and,  notwithstanding  the  temble  trials  and  abnonnal 
conditions  of  the  past  season,  the  “  Queen  ”  is-  here  as  usual, 
and  apparently  little  the  worse  for  the-  extraordinary  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  too  vicarious  clime.  At,  least,  that  was  my  im¬ 
pression  on  being  introduced  to  a-  creditable  collection  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  gardener  to  the-  Mayor  of  Ea-ling. 
H.  W.  Peal,  Esq.,  J.P..  In  fact,  judged  by  the-  standard  of 
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previous-  years,  the  collection  here  is  quite  equal  to  anything 
which  has  gone  before,  even  minus  the  stimulus  of  a  local 
exhibition,  which  has  become  defunct  through  lack  of  public 
interest^. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  majority  of  cases',  these  exhibitions  are 
as  good,  and  as  necessary  for  the  employer  as  for  the  gardener, 
if  high-class  culture  is  to  be  ai  sine  qua  non.  However,  here 
they  are  in  fine  form  without  that  stimulus,  and  although  the 
collection,  is  not  a  large  one,  its  merits  are  deemed  sufficient  for 
a  favourable  notice. 

The  Japanese  section,  of  course,  commands  the  situation, 
and  therefore  contributes  more  largely  than  the  other  sections 
to  the  floral  result.  Amongst  the  more  striking  of  these  we 
selected  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  a  rich  purple,  with  lilac 
reverse ;  Charles  Longley,  also  a  distinct  variety,  with  deep 
rosy-purple  flowers.  Henrv  Stowe  is  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  here  on  account  of  its  large  and  handsome  blooms,  which 
are  blush-pink  shaded  with  mauve.  U  E.  Untou’s  vigorous 
habit,  combined  with  its  massive  golden-yellow  flower®,  is 
much  appreciated  :  Kimberley,  to©,  h'a,s  large,  full,  clear  yellow 
flowers  of  fine  form  ;  Phoebus  likewise  still  holds  sway  amongst 
the  ’Mums,  if  not  as  a  golden  orb  :  if  is  one  of  the'  best,  has 
an  excellent  character,  and  large,  illuminating  powers  when  its; 
namesake  is  not  visible.  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  although  a  fine  snort 
from  Madame  Carnot,  is  a  sulphur-yellow,  and  therefore  less 
intense  in  colour  than  its  older  rival. 

Of  whites  there  are  any  number,  but  Mr.  Edwards  goes  for 
Miss  Alice  Byron,  a  fine  globular  flower,  with  good  foliage  and 
dwarf  habit :  Madame  Carnot,  well  known  :  Madame  Gustave; 
Henri,  massive  and  pure  ;  and  Mutual  Friend,  which  is  still  one 
of  the  best. 

For  Christmas  work  he  favours  Pride  of  Rvecroft,  Nivens, 
Madame  Philippe  Ei voire,  La.dv  Canning,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln. 

Of  incurved  varieties  we  may  mention  Chrysiantheme  Bruant, 
deep  rose-buff  ;  Gerenal  Symons,  bronzy-orange,  with  gold  re>- 
verse  ;  Miss;  Doris  Cox,  delicate  rose-pink  ;  Louisa  Giles,  pale 
vellow  ;  and  William  Higgs,  a  massive  flower  with  broad  heavy 
florets.  The  above  are  merely  representative  of  a.  refined  and 
well-grown  lot  of  plants  which  are  housed  in.  a  vinery  with  a 
southern  aspect,  to  which  fact,  combined  with  careful  culture, 
the  absence  of  damping  off  is  probably  due. 

Pompons  find  a  place  outside,  while  for  cut-flower  purposes 
under  glass,  such  varieties  as  Souvenir  d’Une  Petite  Amie, 
Lady  Selbome,  Source  d’Or,  Mary  Anderson,  and  S-oleil 
d’Ootobre  are  in  great  demand.  C.  B.  G. 

Acton.  W. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Calanthe  Veitchii. 

This,  the  first  hybrid  raised  of  the  vestita  group  of  this  genus, 
is  also  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  most  popular  form  of  the  genus. 
It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  V-eitch  in.  1856  from  C.  rosea  x  C.  ves¬ 
tita,  being  the  forerunner  of  a.  group  of  hybrids  of  which  it  has 
been  one  of  the  parents.  It  possesses  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  horticultural  favourite — that  is,  of  easy  culture, 
floriferousness,  the  flowers  of  a  pleasing  colour,  and  produced 
during  what  is  known  as  “  the  dull  season.”  Its  flowers,  which 
most  resemble  those  of  rosea,  show  the  influence  of  the  other 
parent  by  their  four-lobed  lips. 

Calanthe  vestita  luteo  occnlata. 

A  useful  companion  plant  to  the  above  mentioned,  having 
creamy-white  flowers  with  a.  yellow  eye,  by  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  rubro-occulata,  a  similar  form  with  a.  red  eye. 
Borneo. 

Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior. 

An  exquisite  flowered  form  of  C.  Mantinii,  which  is  itself  de¬ 
rived  from  C.  bowringiana  x  dowiana  aurea.  The  large  spread¬ 
ing  lip  of  a  velvety  texture  resembles  that  of  dowiana,  whilst 
the  sepals  and  petals  agree'  in  form  with  these  of  bowringiana. 


Jacobinia  pauciflora  (syn.  Libonia  floribunda). 

A  greenhouse  shrub  of  great  merit-,  so  freely  a-re  its  flowers 
produced  during  late  autumn  and  winter.  To  ensure  a  con¬ 
tinued  display  the  plants  should  be  accorded  an  intermediate 
temperature  whilst  in  flower.  A  spreading  shrub,  with  flexible 
branches,  small  oblong  leaves,  and  scarlet  tipped  with  yellow, 
tubular  drooping  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  this 
giving  a  .spray-like  appearance  to  the  branches.  Brazil. 

Pentas  carnea. 

A  beautiful  stove  plant,  about  12  in.  high,  whose  herbaceous 
branches  and  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  white  hair.  Its 
pale  purplish  flesh-coloured  flowers  are  erectly  borne  in  large 
corymbs,  and  produced  over  a  long  season.  Being  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings;,  and  of  a  neat  appearance,  it  is  in  -small 
pots  very  useful  for  -edging  the  stages-.  Tropical  Africa, 
Tetranema  mexicana. 

This  representative  of  a  mono-typic  genus  is  a-  somewhat 
unique  plant.  To  -its  nearest  ally,  Pentstem-o-n  ("five  stamens’), 
from  which  it  is  only,  from  a-  botanical  point-  of  view,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  possession  -of  four  stamens,  it  'has,  in  general 
appearance,  ha-rdly  any  resemblance.  The  conformation  of 
the  individual  flower  is  as  that  of  a  miniature  Digitalis  :  hence 
the  appellation  of  “  Mexican  Foxglove.”  The  general  habit-  of 
the  plant,  has.  however,  something  in  common  with  that-  of  a 
Primula,  A  dwarf  perennial  stove  or  intermediate  house  plant, 
producing  -from  a  short-  root-stock  a  rosette  of  leaves.  Arising 
on-  -soapedike  axillary  peduncles  aho-ve  the  leaves  are  umbels 
of  purplish-violet  flowers,  suffused  with  pale  lilac,  which  are 
freely  produced  over  -a  1-o-ng  season.  Mexico. 

Lantana  salviaefolia. 

Better  known  under  the  name  of  L.  delioati-ssima,  thi= 
species,  -a-s-  la-rge  -specimen  plants,  forms  a,  striking  feature  of 
the  bedding  in  many  of  our  parks.  In  addition  to  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  this  capacity  it-  ma,v  be  suitably  -employed  for  fm-nish- 
ing  bare  portions  of  walls  during  summer,  whilst,  as  small  pot- 
nlant-s  it  forms  a-  showy  addition  to  our  greenhouse®,  wherein 
for  some  time  to-  come  it-  will  produce  its  mauve-pink  flowers. 

Heliophila  scandens. 

A  climbing  Crucifer  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly ;  vet,  nob 
withstanding  -its  anomalous  position,  this  species  is,  however, 
ornamental.  It  is  o-f  comparatively  recent  introduction,  having 
been  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  succulent  house,  Kew. 
in  1886  -or  1887.  It  produces  green  twining  stems-  1 5  ft,  to 
25  ft.  long,  the  lower  part  being  slightly  woody,  and  with  brown 
bark.  Leaves  lanceolate,  1 1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  pale-  green.  The 
flowers,  generally  white,  occasionally  tinted  rose,  are  produced 
in  ten  to  fifteen  flo-we-red  sub-corymbo-se  racemes,  succeeded  by 
oblong  flat  pods  1 1,  in.  to  2  in.  long;  having  membranous 
prominently  veined  valves  and  a  septum  -of  silvery. appearance. 
As  its  stems  are  soaringlv  branched,  though  they  themselves 
are  freely  produced  from  the  rootstock,  it  would  be  mo-re  suit¬ 
able  for  training  against  a-  wall  or  in  fan  shape,  spread  on  the 
roof,  than  for  festooning  from  a  rafter.  Natal. 

Bom  area  edulis. 

A  dwarf  climbing  plant — frequently  described  as  a-  “  Climb-  ' 
ing  Alstroemeria  — with  fleshy  stems,  5  ft.  o-r  more  long,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a.  drooping  umbel  of  green,  rose-spotted  flowers. 
An  easily-grown  plant,  which  grows  and  flowers  luxriantly  in 
the  succulent  house.  St.  Domingo,  etc. 

Convolvulus  Cneorum. 

A  dwarf  and  somewhat  prostrate,  half-hardy  shrub,  which 
is  flowering  freely  in  an  outside  border,  contiguous  with  an  un- 
heat-ed  plant-house.  The  white  flowers1,  veined  bright  pink,  are 
borne  o-n  short  -peduncles  in  capitate  heads.  It®  leaves-  are 
entirely  covered  with  a-  white  silky  tom-entum,  and,  though 
smaller,  are  in  appearance  and  shape  veiy  similar  to  those  of 
the  famed  Silver  Leaf  (Leucadendron  argent-eum).  In  a 
rockery,  where  Opunt-ia-s-  can  be-  flowered,  this  would  form  a- 
pleasing  addition.  South  Europe. 
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GENERAL.  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  thes. 
lequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  Arms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
bey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Ask  of  thy  mother  earth,  why  Oaks  are  made  taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade.’—  Pope. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editors 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  be  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 
of  GARDENING  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  : — 

March  14.— NEW  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 
March 28. — TEA  ROSE  “  CHAMELEON. 
April  4.-COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

,  April  18  — CESTRUM  SMITHII. 

May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII 
and  A  GROUP  OF  ALOCASIAS. 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

June  6.— CALADIUMS. 

.  June  20.— ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PUL 
VERULENTA. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

July  11.  —  AUSTRALIAN  PITCHER 
PLANT. 

August  1—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

'  October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
;  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

}>  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
j  publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 

j)  With  the  PRESENT  ISSUE  we  present 
?  a  Coloured  Plate  of  ROSE  MME.  N. 
LFVAVA^^FITP 

>  NEXT  WEEK  we  shall  give  a  Half-tone 

0  Plate  of  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS. 

J  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Possibilities  of  the  Wisley 
Garden. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  alsoi  outsiders  who. 
are  merely  onlookers,  are  anxious  to  know 
what  the  society  is  going  to  doi  with  their 
new  garden  at  Wisley.  Pending  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  taking  possession  or  putting  it 
in  practical  shape,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
society  will  prepare  a  programme  of  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  garden,  hut 
particularly  the  larger  area,  under  cultivation 
and  which  may  he  put  to  the  purpose  of  an 
experimental  garden. 

The  difficulty  of  access  at,  present  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  drawbacks,  for  the  Fellows 
who-  desire  to  visit  the  place,  but  if  any  real 
need  should  arise  for  conveyances,  this  one 
could  be  supplied  either  from  Weybridge, 
Horsley,  Byfleet,  Woking,  or  from  Kingston, 
For  those  advancing  from  the  London  side' 
we  can  imagine  no  more  pleasant  form  of 
travelling  than  for  the  members  toi  assemble 
on  given  dates  at  Kingston-on-Thames',  and, 
then  engage  conveyances  drawn  by  horses 
or  even  the  motor  car.  The  road  is  of  the 
best,  being  the  Portsmouth  Road  from 
London,  which  passes  almost  in  a,  straight 
line  from  Kingston  to  Guildford,  passing 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of 
the  new  garden,  at  the  south-west  end  of 
Wisley  Common.  A  pathway  through  the 
common,  for  foot  passengers  at  least  could 
easily  be  improvised,  and  the  walk  would  be 
a  good  preparation,  for  the  pleasant  surprise 
on  emerging  from  the  common,. 

Except  for  Fir  trees  and  Heather,  the 
common  itself  is  barren  enough,  the  geo¬ 
logical  formation  consisting  of  Bagshot  sand. 
Where  the  garden  is  situated,  however,  the 
ground  is  much  lower  and  more  fertile,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  alluvial  character  of  the  valley 
of  the  Wey,  which  flows  through  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  little  to  the  westwards  of  the 
garden.  Immediately  to  the  south-east  of 
the  garden  the  ground  rise®  unto  a,  knoll  of 
150  ft  above  sea  level,  and  is  crowned  with 
^ood  timber.  The  garden  would  certainly 


be  sheltered  from  this  quarter,  and  on  the 
east  side'  is  the  whole  width  of  the  common, 
one  part  of  which,  only  a  mile  off,  rises  to  a 
height  of  400  ft.,  and  is  beautifully  covered 
with  Fir  woods.  This  would  certainly  fur¬ 
nish  the  desired  shelter  all  along  the  eastern 
borders  at  least,  for  even  a  belt  of  trees  is 
much  more  valuable  for  breaking  the  force 
of  injurious  winds  than  walls  of  brick  or 
stone,  or  even  wooden  fences. 

Immediately  to,  the  south  of  the  garden  a 
considerable  area,  rises  to  an  elevation,  of 
100  ft.  above  sea.  level.  Northwards  and 
westwards  it  drops  down  much  lower,  and 
for  that  reason  is  within  the  influence  of  the 
water  that  drains  from  the  high  ground  of 
Bagshot  sand  which  constitutes  the  rain-col- 
lecting  area.  Except  on  the  east-  side,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ground  is  either  cultivated  land  or 
pasture,,  so  that  the  garden  would  he  open  on 
those  sides.  If  any  particular  shelter  was 
necessary  on  the  west  or  south-west  sides, 
owing  to  prevailing  winds,  that  might  be 
easily  furnished  by  a  belt  of  trees,  hut  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  in  any 
way  to  shut  in  the  garden  like  a,  box  in  the 
midst  of  trees.  Light  and  air  are  of  the  first, 
importance,  and  the  free  play  of  the  wind. 
s,o  long  as  the  garden,  is  not  actually  exposed 
to  heavy  gales  for  any  continuous,  length  of 
time,  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  presence  of  woods, 
good  soil,  and  plenty  of  water,  so  that  the 
conditions  for  making  a,  good  garden  are  a 
very  varied  one  at  present.  We  presume 
that  the  collections  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  as  cultivated  by  the  late  owner  are 
to  be  retained  much  in  the  same  form  as  he 
left  them.  This,  of  course,  would  include 
trees,  and  shrubs  where  such  were  necessary 
accompaniments  to  the  cultivation,  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  and  possibly  in  this  case  certain 
trimming  or  replanting  with  younger* 
material  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances 
might  suggest,  would  meet  the  case  in  main¬ 
taining  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  plants  which  their  late  owner 
cherished  and  grew  so  successfully  at  Wisley. 
No  doubt  the  late  owner  had  many  failures 
in  trying  to  establish  certain  plants,  but 
some  of  them  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  the 
conditions  best  adapted  to  their  welfare. 
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Granted  that  such  is  the  case,  the  plants  that  still  remain  to 
exemplify  this  style  of  gardening  would  be  an.  object-lesson  as 
to  what  plants  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  maintain 
an  existence  in  competition  with  British  native  plants  under 
given  conditions. 

We  know  that  several  quite  important  plants  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in,  former  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  possibly  to  be  destroyed  later  on  when,  such  districts 
became  more  populated  or  when  the  hawker,  with  his  barrow, 
cart  or  basket,  sallies  out  from  London,  to  harry  the  waysides* 
and  hedges.  In  such  a  garden,  as  Wisley,  however,  the  natural 
conditions  would  be  present,  and  the  society  would  simply  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  public  from  destroying  what 
should  be  encouraged  as  an  object-lesson  as  to  what  our  soil 
and  climate  can  do  in,  the  naturalising  of  beautiful  plants  from 
other  temperate  countries. 

Many  plants  establish  themselves  in  suite  of  the  fact  of  the 
ground  being  already  occupied  with  native  vegetation,  and  ini 
some  instances  particular  phases  of  the  native  vegetation, 
favour  them.  Often  it  is  a.  case  of  soil,  but  in  the  case  of 
Wislev  the  natural  soil  would  simply  be  sand  or  alluvium, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  now  occurs,  in  that 
locality.  There  might,  possibly  be  soil  of  a.  heavy  nature  akin 
to  clay,  but  there  would  be  no>  chalk  in  that  neighbourhood 
beyond  what  might  be  brought  there  artificially. 

Above  all,  the  English  style  of  landscape  gardening  should 
receive  encouragement  in  opposition,  to  the  formal  or  geo>- 
metrical.  Being  entirely  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  buildings  of  any  she  or  prominence,  there  should 
be  no  necessity  for  shaping  the  garden  or  an, v  considerable 
portion  of  it  in  uniformity  with  architectural  designs.  The 
garden  might,  indeed,  be  an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  those  at 
least  coming  from  the  Wisley  Common,  side,  and  especially 
to  those  who  think  that  there  is  a,  deal  of  waste  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a, si  was  remarked  by  a.  party  which  passed  the 
neighbourhood  in  a,  motor  one  day.  At,  present  we  under¬ 
stand  the  larger  part  of  the  ground1  gifted  to  the  society  is 
arable,  and  might,  therefore,  be  turned  to  useful  account  as 
an  experimental  garden  for  fruits,  flowers:,  and  vegetables  and 
arboriculture. 

In  the  matter  of  fruit  trees  we  have  yet  much  to  learn, 
seeing  that  our  country  Is  not  so,  well  supplied  with  experi¬ 
mental  stations  in  different,  parts  of  the  country  as  in 
America,,  for  instance.  It  would  he  well  to  ascertain  what 
varieties  of  fruits,  if  any,  can.  be  relied  upon  to  give  a,  return 
in  most  vears,  for  then  we  should  be  a  little  more1  independent 
of  outside  supplies  than  at  present.  Probably  we  could  not, 
possibly  grow  all  the  fruits  we  require  in  this  country,  but,  we 
should  at  least  be  able  to  supply  a,  much  larger  share,  and 
that  with  reasonable  profit  to  the  cultivators  themselves.  A 
continuous  supply  of  fruits  is  also  an  important  matter  in 
private  establishments,  and  surely  it,  would  be  worth  the 
society’s  endeavours  to  make  provision  for  determining  which 
can  he  relied  upon  to  give  a  fair  crop,  of  fruit  under  given 
conditions  in  most  years. 

During  the  past,  summer  we  have  heard  a  deal  about  the 
ruin  of  the  Evesham  fruit  growers  on  account  of  the  wholesale 
failure  of  their  orchards,.  That,  fact  alone  would  indicate  that 
other  crops  should  at  all  times  be  grown,  upon  which  the 
grower  could  rely  for  providing  the  wherewithal  to'  pay  current 
expenses.  This  might  form  a,  subject  for  experiment  by  the 
society  in  order  to  determine  what  crops  are  suitable  and  fit 
for  supporting  the  fruit  industry  in  the  way  we  indicate,  so 
that  very  bad  seasons  may  be  tided  over  by  such  helps. 

We  presume  also  there  would  be  frequent  trials  of  annual  or 
perennial  flowers,  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  are  the  best 
for  any  given  purpose.  Such  a  trial  would  at  least  tend  toi 
keep  the  nomenclature  correct  If  It  did  nothing  else.  We 
know  that  when  flowers  drop  out  of  favour  for  a  number  of 
vpgrs  they  are  liable  to  come  up  again  under  new  names,  so 
that  confusion  keeps  on.  multiplying.  There  will  always  be 
certain  new  varieties,  however,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
try  against  the  old  novelties  for  any  given,  purpose. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  flowers  would  also  apply 


to  vegetables.  We  believe  it  to,  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
encourage  the  raising  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
vegetables,  even  if  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  constitution  of  the  plants.  That  would  apply  more 'par¬ 
ticularly  to  vegetables  which  are  propagated  in  other  ways 
than  by  seeds,  because  we  know  that  many  even  of  the  best 
of  them  are  regularly  and  systematically  raised  from  seeds. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Potato®.  The  life  of  a  variety 
is  relatively  short,  probably  not  so  short  as  that  of  a  Tomato"; 
still,  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that-  Potatos  require  frequent 
renovation  by  seed-sowing  ini  order  to  get  constitution  able  to 
withstand  disease.  The  several  new  varieties  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  recently  might  all  be  tried 
with  great  advantage  by  the  society  in,  company  with  certain, 
older  varieties1,  to  determine  by  an  unbiased  experiment  what 
the  several  varieties  are  capable  of  doing  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  in  any  given  year.  The  excitement  caused  by  these 
Potatos  during  the  past  year  or  two  has  led  to,  the  excessive 
propagation  of  the  varieties  in  question,  no  doubt  to  their 
distinct  disadvantage.  Manv  a,  fruit,  flower  or  vegetable  is 
ruined  by  over-propagation  in,  thei  early  da, vs  of  its  history. 

Whether  the  society  should  devote  itself  to  any  extent  to 
arboriculture  pure  and  simple  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  space  available,  but  they  have  been  arboriculturists  in  the 
past,  as  the  remains  of  their  collection  at  Devonhurst,  Chis- 
wick,  testified.  It  might  be  said  that  we  have  Kew  for  trees, 
but  the  soil  at  Kew  is,  not  favourable  to  all  classes  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  and  the  soil  and  conditions  a,t  Wisley  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  at  Kew,  while  the  environment  is  better. 

It,  has  previously  been  proposed  that  the  society  could  at 
least  get  together  a  collection  of  Willows,  and  endeavour  to 
solve  the  question  of  identity,  for  they  are  certainly  in  a  great 
state  of  confusion  in  most  nurseries  in  the  country,  while  there 
is  no,  class  of  arboreal  vegetation  concerning  which  gardeners 
know  so  little.  Wisley  would  certainlv  he  an  admirable  site 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  collection  of  Willows,  and  many  of 
them  would  be  found  in  the  district,  while  others  are  pro¬ 
curable  from  the  nurseries.  Those  who  set  themselves  the 
task  of  cultivating  Willows  for  wicker  work  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses  speak  of  them  a,s  reds,  browns,  or  yellows,  which  conveys 
little  or  nothing  to  an  outsider,  for  many  of  them  may  be  red, 
brown,  or  yellow,  or  green,  according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown. 

It  has  been  left  to  foreigners  to  find  out  the  medicinal  value 
of  Willows,  and  to  supply  us  with  the  same.  Certain  Willows 
produce  this  salicine  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  them 
worthy  of  cultivation  commercially  for  that  purpose,  while 
others  do  not  contain,  it  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Some 
species  also  contain,  a.  large  amount  of  tannin,  and  might  be 
cultivated  for  that  purpose.  The  wood  is  also  valuable  for  the 
making  of  bats  and  various  other  instruments,  and,  further¬ 
more,  there  are  certain  districts  of  thei  country  that  are  more 
suitable  for  the  cultivation,  of  Willows  for  any  particular  pur¬ 
pose  than,  other  trees.  The  ornamental  value  of  Willows  under 
different  conditions  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  society  might  also  build  there  a  laboratory  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to,  the  study 
of  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,.  We  feel  sure  that  if  such  masters  of  the  past  as 
Knight  and  Bindley  had  still  been  alive,  they  would  have 
desired  the  society  to  be  in  the  front  rank  for  determining 
some,  at  least,  of  the  many  questions  that  are  always  pressing 
nnon  the  private  and  even  the  market  gardener  for  solution. 
These  things  might  even,  be  attempted  by  the  society  for  the 
benefit,  of  its  own  Fellow's  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  afterwards. 

Big  Potatos  at  Nairn. — This  appears  to  be  a  year  of  big 
Potatos.  Some  samples  of  abnormal  size  and  weight  have  been 
grown  by  the  gardener  at  Whinnieknowe,  Nairn.  One  Potato 
weighed  3  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  measured  13  in.  by  24  in.  The  other 
weighed  2  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  measured  12  in.  by  22  in.  They  are 
of  the  Main  Crop  variety,  the  size  and  weight  all  over  being 
exceptionally  large. 
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Rose  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur. 

{See  Supplement.) 

Crimson  Rambler1  is  a  Polyantha  Rose  wbicb  lias  now  en¬ 
joyed  many  years’  run  of  popularity  on  both  sides  of  thei 
Atlantic.  It  is  a-  climber,  as  every  Rose-grower  knows,  and 
is  suitable  for  cultivation  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  it 
requires  a  deal  of  space  in  order  to  see  it  in  its  best.  form. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  except  that  it.  is  dwarf.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is 
usually  12  in.  to  15  in.  high,  as  grown  in  pots,  but.  older  plants 
would  no  doubt,  get  somewhat  taller  as  they  acquired  vigour. 
It  isi  something  to  know,  however,  that  we  can  have  a  Rose  of 
such  convenient  size  that  it.  may  be  grown  in  48-sized  pots  and 
stood  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  while  irr  bloom  with¬ 
out  taking  up  so  much  space  even  as  a  Cineraria..  Plants 
of  useful  size  can,  of  course,  always  be  had  by  propagating 


coloured  “  Combs.”  Carnation  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  mixed 
well  with  a  blue  Viola.  The  neat,  fine  half-hardy  annual,  the 
Zinnia,  was  represented  by  flowers  of  great  brilliancy — a  most 
effective  plant  for  borders  or  masses. 

A  fine  bed  of  Hollyhocks  served  to  remind  us  of  the  return 
to  floral  power  of  these  old  favourites. 

Fine  standard  Fuchsias  had  been  in  perfection.  Owing, 
doubtless:,  to  the  excess  of  moisture  this  season,  some  of  the 
hitherto  dainty  beds  had  grown  too  large  and  leafy,  whilst 
these  conditions  favoured  the  Pansies,  which  had  grown  and 
flowered  well.  The  old  but  still  good  and  beautiful  Carnation 
Raby  Castle,  planted  with  a  yellow  Viola,  was  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  pretty  bed  was  composed  of  Fuchsia  Golden 
Treasure,  the  elegant.  Fern-like  Grevillea.  robusta,  and  seedling 
tuberous  Begonias.  Very  effective  was  a.  bed  dotted  with 
Veronica.  Andersoni,  a  narrow-leaved,  graceful  Dracaena,  and 
edged  with  Dactyl  is  glomerata,  elegantissima  and  a  pretty  blue 
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them  in  batches  according  to  requirements,  and  grow¬ 
ing  them  on  in  pots.  Plants  of  sufficient,  size  enable 
the  cultivator  to  have  a  display  in  April,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  without  any  special  effort  beyond  keeping 
them  in  a  house  at  the  proper  temperature,  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  plants  into  early  growth. 

In  private  gardens  we  believe  a  much  more  useful 
purpose  nra.y  be  served  by  this  variety  by  planting 
it  either  in  the  Rose  garden  or  in  the  borders  of  the 
kitchen  garden  or  in  the  form  of  permanent  beds  on 
the  grass.  Very  frequently  it  happens  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  desires  to  have  something  that  will  beautify 
some  of  the  beds  on  the  grass,  while  at  the  same 
time  requiring  much  less  attention  than  ordinary 
bedding  plants.  The  latter  are  not  so  much  in 
favour  as  formerly,  and  many  forms  of  permanent 
bedding  have  been,  and  are  being,  adopted  with  good 
results.  The  Polyantha  Rose  under  notice  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  and,  having  in 
mind  its  use'  as  a  pot  plant,  we  think  it  has  a  great 
future  before  it.  The  specimens  from  which  our 
coloured  plate  was  prepared  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Woods,  F.R.H.S.,  Swaythling,  Southampton. 
An  Award  of  Merit  wasi  accorded  the  variety  on 
April  7th  last  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Bedding  in  Regent's  Park. 

“  The  beauty  of  decay 

Charms  the  slow  fading  year; 

And  sweetly  fall  away 

The  flowers  and  foliage  sere, 

And  lingering  summer  still  we  see 
In  eveiy  half-dismantled  tree.” 

Looking  at  the  heading  to  these  notes,  the  above 
quotation  may  not  seem  an  appropriate,  one,  but 
when  it  is  remarked  that  the  writer’s  visit  to  this 
beautiful  park,  famous  for  its  good  flower-gardening, 
its  fine  Chestnut  avenue  and  other  beautiful  tree  growth,  was 
made  late  in.  this  unfavourable  season  and  on  the  day  succeed¬ 
ing  a  violent  storm  which  produced  dire  effects  on  all  vegetar 
tion  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  the  lines  will  not.  be 
considered  out  of  .place. 

And  now  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  many  effective 
arrangements.  At  once  arresting  attention  was  a  bold  bed 
of  Palms,  French  flowering  Cannas,  Lilies,  tuberous  Begonias, 
the  beautiful  and  gracefully-arching  Francoa.  rarnosa,  or  Bridal 
Wreath,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  and  the  handsome-foliaged 
Acalypha  musaica. 

Regent  s  Park  is  famous  for  its  fine  strain  of  Celosias,  largely 
used  and  noted  in  many  and  brilliant  hues  of  colouring.  A 
order  of  these  now  invaluable  plants  for  garden  decoration, 
ca^T^-e(^  with  a  good  white  Lobelia,  was  a  happy  arrangement. 

The  deep  rich  crimson  Cockscomb,  Glasgow  Prize,  was  seen 
to  great  advantage  planted  in  front  of  a  Privet  hedge,  the 
green  of  the  latter  associating  admirably  with  the  finely 


Incurved  Chrysanthemum  Embleme  Poitevin.  (See.  p.  945.) 

Viola,  The  margins  of  some  of  the  larger  beds  had  been  well 
utilised  with  very  fine  Lilium  auratum,  L.  album,  L.  a.  rubro- 
vittatum,  and  L,  speciosum.  When  in  full  flower  these  beau¬ 
tiful  bright  subjects  must  have  been  veiy  telling  amongst  the 
sombre  foliage  with  which  they  were  associated. 

Bold  beds  of  Agaves  and  other  fine  succulents  constituted  a 
welcome  and  effective  change.  The  huge  vases  planted  with 
an  admirable  selection  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  are 
always  a  feature  in  this  park,  although  the  elements  have  sadly 
interfered  with  their  continuous  beauty  and  full  development 
this  season.  It  was  pleasant  toi  note  that  the  fine  herbaceous 
border  contained  a  good  collection  of  these  now  deservedly 
popular  plants.  Used  with  excellent  effect  in  many  cases  as 
an  edging  plant  was  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum.  In 
view  of  the  well-deserved  returning  popularity  of  the  bedding 
Verbena,  it  is  good  toi  record  that  a  mixed  bed  was  devoted  to 
them  .this  year,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  extended  next  season. 

Mixed  Carnations,  having  Viola  Blue  Gown  planted 
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amongst  them,  with  an,  edging  of  Saxifraga  caespitosa.,  are 
quite  worthy  of  notice. 

A  fine  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  is  Mignon,  white.  A 
bold  bed  of  a  yellow  Chrysanthemum  was  very  effective  in  the 
mass. 

Mr.  Webster,  the  capable  superintendent,  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  his  efforts  to  keep  up  the  high  floral  fame 
that  Regent’s  Park  has  always  enjoyed,  and  which  it  is 
evidently  his  earnest  endeavour  to'  maintain  unimpaired. 
Chiswick.  J- 


The  Best  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Probably  few  can  remember  a  Dahlia  season  like  the  one  we 
have  just  passed  through,  with  its  winds  and  rains.  We  have 
had  wet  years  and  dry  yearsi  and  storm's  without  number  in 
the  past,  but  a  succession  of  storms  without  a.  break  month 
after  month  must  surely  be  a  record.  Such  being,  however, 
the  case,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  some  varieties  of 
Dahlias  have  not  shown  to  the  best  advantage,  whilst  others 
which  are  more  inclined  to.  succeed  with  plenty  of  moisture 
have  been  at  their  best,  although  I  do  not  think  that  any 
variety  has  really  been  at  its  best  this  autumn.  Still,  some 
have  shown  up  very  creditably,  and  I  notice,  even  at  so'  late  a, 
date  as  the  October  show  of  the  N.C.S.,  that  the  Dahlias  were 
in  force,  eclipsing  the  Chrysanthemums  with  their  more  bril¬ 
liant  colours.  I  fear  that  many  growers  will  be  rather  dis¬ 
heartened  with  the  poor  return  they  have  had  from  their  plants 
this  season,  especially  those  who.  are  by  no  means  old  growers, 
and  during  the  culminating  storm  on  September  12th  thousands 
of  plants  were  completely  'smashed  up,  many  being  broken  off 
close  to'  the  ground.  In  my  case  the  debris  was  carried  away 
by  the  barrowload  from  plants  tied  as  well  as  it  was  possible 
to  tie  them.  Still,  for  all  these  evils,  there  will  be  Dahlias 
planted  again  another  year,  and  the  finest  varieties  will  be  in 
demand,  which  I  most  ardently  hope  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  showing  themselves  to  advantage  than  they  have  this  year. 

As  usual,  the  novelties  listed  for  the  first  time  last  spring 
have  been  thinned  out  very  •considerably,  but  still  have  left 
us  some  good  additions  to  our  standard  list,  if  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  can  be  said  a®  yet  bo  have  any  standard.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  best  to  give-  a,  -list  of  the  best  of  the  1903  sorts:  first,  and 
later  a  list  of  the  dozen  or  eighteen  best  varieties!,  commencing 
with  those  of  this  year’s  introduction.  The  whites  were,  we 
must  confess,  not  faultless,  and  -our  -choice  falls'  on  Eva  and 
Iceberg.  Eva  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  wiry  in  stem,  of  the  purest 
white,  but  does  not  remain  at.  its  -best  for  at  all  a  long  time. 

Iceberg,  a  flower  very  little  known,  deserves  to  be  better 
so.  Its  habit  is  good,  petal  narrow,  and  flower  deep,  although 
only  of  medium  size  and  of  -star-like  .shape. 

Ianthe,  a  mixed  coloured  variety,  .after  the  first  flowers,  was 
good.  It  is.  a  very  large  flower  of  incurved  form,  salmon  in 
colour,  but  suffused  with  yellow  and  tipped  rose.  The  flower 
stem  is  very  pendent. 

H.  J.  Jones,  somewhat  late  to  appear,  was  very  fine  when 
it  came,  and  h-as  continued  a  mass  of  g-oo-d  bloom  ever  since. 
The  colour  is  most  pleasing,  light  yellow,  shading  to  rosy-pink 
at  tips  of  petals,  flowers  large,  petals  fine  .and  .straight.  Ida,  a 
pure  yellow,  is  a  strong  grower  and  free  to.  flower ;  hardly  up 
to  exhibition  standard  for  form. 

Raymond  Parks,  an  easy,  fre-e^flowering  variety  of  deep  crim¬ 
son  colour,  has  done  well.  The  blooms  .are  veiy  large. 

H.  F.  Robertson,  a,  deep  yellow,  even  in  the  face  of  so  great 
a  favourite  as  Mrs.  Mawl-ey,  has  been  well  received.  It.  has 
very  narrow  petals,  is  of  great  depth,  and  the  plants  are  strong 
and  free  flowering.  Mabel  Needs,  of  fine  form,  was  good  later  ; 
flowers  large,  very  pleasingly  incurved,  and  distinct  in  colour. 

Mrs.  W.  CuthbertSou  is  a  deep  maroon,  of  medium  size,  dwarf 
in  habit,  and  stiff  in  .stem,  but  hardly  fine  enough  in  the  petal 
for  -exhibition. 

Wm.  F.  Balding  is  beautiful  in  colour  ;  yellow  shading  to 
salmon,  evenly  incurved  petals,  and  bold  flowers. 


Mi’s.  Seagrave,  another  little  known  flower,  was  good,  with 
long  incurved  petals  of  purplish-rose  colour  and  fine  deep 
flowers.  .Small  secondary  petals  are  usually  present  at  the 
base  of  the  main  ones1,  but  not  sufficient  to  mar  the  flower. 

Phineas;  a  huge  crimson-scarlet,  was  a  flower  likely  to  please 
many.  The  jfl-ant  is  a  veiy  strong  grower. 

Mabel  Tulloch,  a  small  flower  of  lovely  colour,  even  form, 
and  dwarf  habit,  ha-s  been  covered  with  blossom  for  weeks,  and 
is  greatly  admired. 

Princess,  a  new  colour,  rosy  magenta,  and  of  incurved  form, 
ha.s  been  flowering  for  a  long  time  in  good  form,  and  is  a  fine 
garden  as  well  as  -exhibition  variety. 

F.  H.  Chapman,  a  late  bloomer,  of  magnificent  form,  large 
size,  and  finest  of  fine  petals-,  brings  up  the  rear. 

If,  however,  we  give  the  best  eighteen  varieties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  be  my  c-iio-ioe,  taking  them  more  especially  from  an 
exhibition  point  of  view :  White :  Eva,  Iceberg,  or  .Lord 
Roberts' — the  latter  well  known  and  needing  no-  comment. 

I  ellow :  H.  F.  Robertson,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  or  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe,  but-  the  latter  seems  to  be  -falling  .away,  and  was  little 
seen  this  year. 

Dark  maroon  :  In  this  section  a  really  good  flower  is  wanted. 
Those  we  have  are  not  up  to  the  other  colours  for  form.  J.  H. 
Jackson — huge  flowers  with  broad  flat  petals,  is  most  in  favour 
just  now,  but.  in  exhibiting  does  harm — and  Uncle  Torn  are  the 
best. 

Scarlet:  Mrs.  Winstanley,  a  splendid  dwarf  free-flowering 
variety,  is  the?  best.  It  .seems  to  d-O'  equally  well  in  all  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  crimson  we  lia.ve  best  Phineas,  described  above,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Parks.  No  new  hi  colors,  are  forthcoming,  but.  Richard 
Dean  seems  to  have  c-o-me  to-  the  front.,  and  is  a  large  flower, 
red,  -tipped  white,  and  strong  stems,  and  Columbia,  a.  constant 
and  pretty  variety,  but.  of  pendent  growth. 

H.  J.  Jones  is  one  of  the  best,  and  might  almost  be  classed 
with  the  yellows  ;  whilst  orange  and  kindred  -colours  are  best 
represented  in  F.  H.  Chapman,  before  mentioned ;  Clara  G. 
-Stredwick ;  a  flower  which  has  been  vastly  better  this  year 
than  last,  when  it  was  practically  a.  failure,  but.  which  has 
been  in  some  cases  magnificent  this  season ;  and  Ajax,  well 
known. 

Other  flowers  of  various  colours  are  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  a.  flower 
of  capricious  habits,  sometimes  very  good,  sometimes  very  bad, 
and  for  a  last  flower,  either  Ianthe,  Mabel  Needs,  or  J.  Weir 
Fife,  the  last  named  a  comparatively  old  variety,  which  varies 
from  deep  maroon  to  purple  in  colour. 

One  or  -two  other  flowers  we  ought  to  name  are  W.  F.  Bald¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Seagrave,  probably  a.  friend  who-  will  go  up  higher, 
a.nd  P.  W.  Tulloch,  which,  though  not  seen  so.  often  this  year, 
is  still  -one  of  our  best. 

I  find  that  I  have  not-  kept  rigorously  -to  eighteen  varieties; 
-but  still,  as  all  .are  the  pick,  well  and  good.  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  a  small  gem  in  Coronation,  which  is  the  first  really  good 
Pompon  Cactus.,  and  a  splendid  little-  flower  it  is — small,  and 
of  perfect-  form,  on  stiff,  upright  stems.,  and  produced  freely  on 
perfect  little  plants.  “  Peace,”  another  form  of  Cactus,  is  fairly 
good,  hut.  not  equal  to  Corouatiou.  Possibly  -owing  to  the  very 
bad  sunless  year  several  new  -ones-,  although  good  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  were  very  flat  in  the  petal,  only  twisting  when  a  dry  day 
or  so  occurred,  and  mo-re  than  one  variety  came  very  weak 
m  the  centre ;  hut  as.  it.  is  bad  policy  to  kick  a  poor  flower* 
when  it  is  down,  we  refrain  from  naming  these,  and  trust-  they 
will  show  to  better  advantage  next  time.  P.  p. 


Potato  Apples.— A  large  Potato  grower  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  recently  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  a  “  Potato  Apple,”  that 
is.  berry,  for  many  years.  At  one  time  they  were  plentiful,  but 
it  was  rare  to  see  them  now,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  de¬ 
creased  vigour  and  weakening  of  the  plant.  In  our  opinion,  it 
is  a  question  of  variety.  Thirty  or  more  years  ago  there  were 
varieties  of  Potatos  that  produced  a  very  weak  truss  of  flowers, 
but  never  a  fruit,  while  others,  equally  old  or  older  fruited 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  page  949.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Digging  and  Trenching, 

Of  the  many  operations  which  are  carried  out  in  the  garden, 
none  are  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  digging.  It  is 
really  laying  the  foundation  for  the  building  up  of  vigorous 
growth  and  abundant  crops.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  spade  are,  at  least,  of  a  twofold  character : 
in  the  one  instance  as  a  means  of  thoroughly  pulverising  the 
soil,  and  the  other  as  a  means  of  enriching  or  adding  to  the 
staple  soil  fertilising  elements  or  any  material  to  change  its 
character,  as  may  be  required.  Respecting  pulverisation  of 
soils,  it  is  well  known  that  water  is  an  essential  part  of  plant 
food,  because,  being  a  medium  by  which  other  substances  can 
be  imbibed,  manures  are  useless  to  vegetation  until  they  be¬ 
come  soluble  in  water,  which  has  the  power  to  decompose  them 
and  assimilate  their  constituent  parts.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
to  all  that  a  heavy  rainfall  would  do  little  in  the  way  of  pene¬ 
trating  a  hard  road,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not 
be  in  a  pulverised  condition  ;  hence  its  powers  of  absorption 
would  be  practically  nil.  Here,  then,  will  be  seen  one  of  the 
advantages  of  deep  cultivation.  The  moisture  is  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  a  greater  depth,  and  thus  form  a  store  to  be  given  up 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  during  dry  seasons  by  capillary 
attraction,  or  in  the  same  way  that  a  little  moisture  m  a  saucer 
will  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  the  sugar  being  so 
placed  that  it  touches  the  moisture.  Pulverisation  also  in¬ 
creases  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  allowing  the  free  ingress 
of  warm  rains  and  air  in  the  spring. 

Respecting  the  application  of  manures  and  the  improvement 
of  soils  by  digging,  if  possible,  either  trenching  or  bastard 
trenching  should  be  adopted,  each  being  best  under  certain 
conditions.  If  a  good  soil  is  at  command,  at  least  two  spits  in 
depth,  equal  in  texture,  trenching  should  be  adopted — that  is, 
changing  the  position  of  the  plot  by  bringing  the  bottom  soil 
to  the  surface,  the  surface  soil  being  placed  below.  Work  in 
plenty  of  manure  or  other  approved  fertilisers  between  each 
layer  of  soil.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  in  character  lightening  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  added  ;  if  otherwise,  plenty  of  good  cow  manure, 
bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  etc.,  may  with  advantage  be  used,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  soil  is  light  and  lumpy.  Bastard  trenching 
should  be  i  dopted  where  the  second  spit  from  the  surface  is 
deficient  in  character,  in  which  case  it  is  turned  over  and  well 
loosened,  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  at  the  same  time 
incorporating  with  it  manures  and  other  elements  which  will 
in  tune  bring  it  into  a  similar  condition  to  the  surface  soil. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  deep  cultivation  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  viz.,  the  soil’s  power  of  absorption,  water  passing 
readily  to  the  subsoil.  Another  great  advantage  is  that  the 
rooting  area  is  practically  doubled,  the  roots  travelling  freely 
through  the  loosened  and  enriched  soil.  Clayey  soils  are 
frequently  ridged  in  winter,  so  that  the  frosts  may  assist  in 
their  pulverisation,  which  is  brought  about  in  this  manner. 
Water  expands  when  frozen,  consequently  the  small  particles 
of  moisture  in  clayey  soils  expand  as  they  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  frost,  and  naturally  burst  the  soil  asunder  by  their 
expansion.  Spade. 

Modern  Onion-Growing  with  Profitable  Results. 

The  modem  idea  of  sowing  Onions  in  heat  in  January  and 
February  has  come  to  stay.  Gardeners  who  have  been  slow  to 
realise  the  benefits  gained  therefrom  are  slowly  but  surely  ad- 
1  mitting  the  advisability  of  so  doing  in  order  to  counteract  in 
some  degree  our  present  short  and  trying  seasons. 

After  carefully  considering  the  various  phases,  some  five  or 
six  years  ago  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  sowing  Onions  in  the 
open  either  ni  autumn  or  spring,  except  such  as  are  used  for 
pulling  green  or  for  salads,  and  now,  after  five  years’  experience 
of  the  iso-called  modern  idea,  we  can  confidently  say  that  our 
former  method  was  a  delusion,  both  as  regards  production  and 
keeping  qualities,  and  with  very  little  extra  trouble  a  better 
return  is  now  obtained. 

A  leaf  from  our  diary  of  this  year  will,  we  trust,  convince  the 
readers  of  the  ‘‘ G.  W.”  of  the  advantages  of  the  modem  idea. 
On  February  2nd  we  sowed  in  boxes  of  light  loamy  soil  one 
packet  each  of  Ailsa  Craig,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  and  Mammoth 
Red,  the  latter  for  its1  long-keeping  qualities,  which  extend  to 
May  when  well  ripened.  Boxes  were  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  pit  with  a  temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  showed  signs  of  crowding,  they  were  carefully 


thinned,  some  of  the  thinnings  being  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes.  A  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  afterwards  accommodated 
them  until  they  were  transferred  to-  a  cold  frame.  After  under¬ 
going  the  usual  hardening  off  process,  they  were  finally  planted 
on  April  29th  on  a  piece  of  ground  (9ft.  by  24ft.)  which  had 
been  specially  prepared  in  the  autumn  of  1902  by  being  trenched 
and  ten  barrow  loads  of  stable  manure  added,  with  the  addition 
of  two  barrows  of  a  mixture  of  wood-ashes,  soot,  and  lime,  forked 
in  previous  to  planting.  The  young  plants  were  planted  with  a 
trowel  in  lines  1ft.  apart,  with  9in.  between  the  plants,  the  sur¬ 
face  being  afterwards  kept  free  and  open  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  Dutch  hoe. 

About  the'  beginning  of  J une  an  additional  two-  barrows  of 
horse  and  sheep  droppings,  which  had  been  previously  passed 
through  an  inch  riddle,  was  given  by  way  of  top  dressing.  All 
the  chemical  manure  used  was  half  a  stone  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  at  four  or  five  intervals  during  rain,  which  was  rather 
prevalent  this  summer. 

We  have  not  yet  got  our  crop  harvested,  and  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  has  prevailed  on  us  to  let  him  photograph  a  part  of  the 
crop  and  send  it  to  The  Gardening  Wobld,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Editor  would  think  it  worth  reproducing. 

We  may  say  that  nine  lines  24ft.  long,  with  the  plants  9in. 
apart,  works  out  at  about  288  Onions  to  the  piece.  After  care¬ 
fully  weighing  the  dry  bulbs,  we  find  that  we  have  a  total  of 
5301  bs.  Mammoth  Red  are  the  lightest  crop,  three  lines  realising' 
661bs.,  Onions  ranging  from  ^lb.  to  lib.  Ailsa.  Craig  and  Cram 
ston’s  Excelsior  are  the  heaviest  crop,  four  lines  of  the  latter  and 
two  of  the  former  weighing  2641bs.  of  useful  specimens,  averaging 
from  fib.  to  21bs.  °  ° 

We  do  not  make  any  pretence  to  growing  exhibition  Onions, 
else  we  should  have  sown  a  month  earlier  and  potted  our  young 
plants,  as  is  often  practised  by  competitors;  but  competition  in 
this  case  is  not  our  aim,  and  this  article  is  not  intended  for  the 
Onion  specialist,  but  for  those  readers  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
limited  accommodation  in  spring,  and  are  trying  economically 
to  take  the  greatest  amount  of  serviceable  produce  from  the 
smallest  possible  -space.  We  admit  that,  had  the  Onions  been 
given  more  space,  they  would  have  been  larger,  .and  perhaps 
totalled  as  heavy  a  crop,  but,  when  the  details  are  all  considered, 
the  reader  will,  like  us,  await  patiently  for  the  Editor's  verdict.' 

James  Bethel. 

Westwood  Gardens,  Newport-on-Tay. 

[A  good  crop  of  useful  keeping  bulbs. — Ed.] 

Hints  on  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  inexperienced,  casual  observer  and  beginner  of  the 
profession,  this  operation  may  seem  to  look  a  simple  task,  but 
on  closer  observation  and  acquaintance  it  is  found  to  be'  one 
of  the  highest,  most  learned,  and  chief  arts  of  the  profession 
towards  successful  fruit  culture. 

The  first  object  the  operator  has  to  seriously  consider  is  the 
nature  of  the  soil  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  this  will  be  of 
considerable  -assistance  to  him  ;  also  the  shape  in  which  the 
tree  is  to  be  trained.  These  shapes  are  produced  by  a  combined 
system  of  pruning,  taking  into  consideration  the  several  posi¬ 
tions  allotted  to  each  specimen.  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  are 
usually  grown  on  the  bush,  pyramid,  and  standard  principle 
when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  on  walls,  horizontal,  cordon, 
single,  double,  etc.,  and  fan-shaped.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
last  named  is  chosen  for  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

The  principle  of  pruning  is  to  divert  the  flow  of  sap  from  the 
branch  removed  to  others  which  are  left,  causing  them  to 
strengthen,  and  swell  larger  and  more  plump  fruit  buds,  which 
by  the  removal  of  superfluous  growth  it  is  bound  to  do,’  at  the 
same  time  admitting  light  and  air,  which  are  essential  require¬ 
ments  for  productiveness,  in  encouraging  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds.  At  the  same  time  take  great  care  to  remove  all  dead  or 
diseased  wood.  Hard  and  fast  pruning  should  not  be  the  aim, 
but  a  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  the  knife,  keeping  the  object 
aimed  at  in  constant  view — namely,  promotion  of  vigour  and 
fertility. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  which  pruning  may  be  done,  summer 
and  winter.  The  summer  work  is  usually  carried,  on  bv  a 
system  of  pinching  and  stopping,  to  assist  in  ripening  the  younc* 
growth  which  is  left  remaining,  to  allow  more  b~ht  and  "air  to 
pass  freely  through  the  trees.  Summer  operations  lessen  the 
amount  of  cutting  to  be  done  in  the  winter.  The  summer  pinch¬ 
ing  and  stopping  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  strength 
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and  position  of  the  young  shoots  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
direction  they  are  to  take,  continuing  at  intervals  as  the  growth 
proceeds.  Instances  may  occur  with  trees  that  bear  on  spurs, 
and  which  may  be  found  too  thickly  furnished  with  them,  caused 
from  constant,  pruning,  leaving  those  best  situated.  New  growth 
is  'almost  sure  to  spring  from  the  bases,  of  those  cut  out,  and  in 
due  course  produce  fruit  buds,  when  the  remaining  old  spurs 
should  be  treated  likewise. 

The  winter  pruning  is  final  previous  to  reaping  the  fruit  of 
one’s  labour.  It  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  removal  of 
all  dead  and  decaying  wood.  The  operator  will  readily  see  why 
each  shoot  has  been  retained  during  the  summer,  and  notice  those 
intended  for  removal  during  the  winter.  Fruit  trees  grown  on 
the  bush,  pyramid,  and  standard  system  generally  become 
crowded  in  the  centre.  This  must  in  all  oases  be  avoided  by  the 
removal  of  the  inside  growth,  also  thin  and  sickly  growth,  to  allow 
sunshine  and  air  to  circulate  through  the  trees,  this  being  essen¬ 
tial  to  .obtain  well  ripened  wood.  By  taking  out  thin  and  sickly 
growth,  stronger  ones  will  be  allowed  to  break  the  following 
season.  Trees  intended  for  extension  should  have  about  one 
foot  left  on  the  leading  branches  at  winter  pruning.  Side  growth 
should  be  treated  the  same  where  sufficient  room  is  at  command, 
others  should  be  cut  back  to  form  spurs. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not,  as  a  rule,  grown  on  the  spur 
system,  these  being  generally  grown  on  the  young  wood  or  ex¬ 
tension  system  ;  that  is,  wood  made  during  the  previous  year. 
Disbudding  is  part  pruning  of  these,  and  carried  on  at  inter¬ 
vals,  when  the  growth  has  attained  2  in.  or  3  in.  m 
length,  also  removing  all  barren  and  superfluous  wood  as  soon  as 
the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is  completed ;  this  constitutes  the  sum¬ 
mer  pruning.  Winter  pruning!  will  consist  of  proper  manage¬ 
ment  and  rearrangement  of  the  trees,  thinning  the  wood  to  the 
required  distances,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the  trees  well 
furnished  at  the  base,  and  growth  well  home.  Always  prune  to 
a  growth  bud,  which  an  experienced  and  trained  eye  can  easily 
detect. 

Vines  are  managed  at  two  separate  seasons — namely,  disbud¬ 
ding  and  stopping  in  the  summer,  and  pruning  in  the  winter. 
Disbudding  is  performed  each  year  on  the  commencement  of  the 
growing  season,  and  will  require  early  attention  in  thinning  out 
and  regulating  the  young  and  tender  growth,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  Disbudding  is  begun  as  soon  as  one  can  see 
there  are  more  shoots  than  required,  and  is  best  done  when  they 
are  about  2  in.  in  length,  breaking  out  all  small  growth,  to 
assist  the  remaining  growth  to  gain  strength  and  vigour.  It-  is 
veiy  injurious  to  crowd  the  leaves  and.  shoots,  therefore  make  a 
good  beginning  with  the  proper  number  of  shoots  intended  to 
remain. "  Growth  should  be  restricted  to  proper  limits,  the 
shoots  being  regulated  according  to  the  position  of  the  bunch. 
Stopping  should  take  place  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the  bunch, 
unless  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  command,  in  which  case  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  longer,  to  assist  in  inducing  more 
vigour.  Stop  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  never  allowing  them  to 
grow  so  that  a  knife  is  required  to  remove  them,  always  using 
finger  and  thumb.  Winter  pruning  consists  in  cutting  the  side 
shoots  back  to  one  or  two  buds,  as  the  grower  may  determine 
from  what  is  usually  called  a  spur. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  consider  me  encroaching  on  your  valuable 
space,  as  so  much  may  be  said1  on  the  above  subject. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens.  Wm.  Pen  ton  . 

A  Chat  About  Chrysanthemums. 

So  much  has  been  written  during  recent  years  concerning  the 
Chrysanthemum  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  assert  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  to  add.  That,  however,  cannot  be  the  case  so 
long  as  we  have  such  ample  scope  for  co-operation  in  trying  to 
surmount  those  sinister  peculiarities  that  often  perplex  even  the 
greatest  expert.  How  best  can  we  develop  “  hard  buds  ”  J  for 
example;  or,  again,  how  prevent  that  distressing  ailment  “  loss 
of  foliage”  so  common,  to  many  really  high  grade  varieties? 
Then,  there  is  the  “  rust”  malady— though,  happily,  we  now  hear 
less  of  this  insidious  disease.  Still,  the  perfect  remedy  is  awaited 
by  many  enthusiasts,  amongst  whom  are  many  market  growers,  to 
whom  a  cheap  yet  perfect  cure  would  mean  a  saving  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  annually. 

Occasionally,  too,  one  hears  the  remark  that  popular  regard 
for  Chrysanthemums  is  on  the  wane.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
statement  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  made  by  any  well-known 


successful  grower  and  it  is  only  too  possible  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought.  So  long  as  Chrysanthemum  societies  continue 
to  increase  and  flourish  in  the  provinces  at  the  present  rate,  such 
a  remaik  must  be  rather  ill-timed.  Further,  we  have  good 
grounds  to  believe  that  raisers  of  new  varieties  of  all  types  have 
but  barely  got  beyond  the  fringe  of  possibilities  of  beauty  either 
of  form  or  colour ;  and,  to  illustrate  what  is  meant,  take  the 
variety  Mme.  Carnot,  which  is  constantly,  and  rightly,  held  up 
and  referred  to  as  the  beau-ideal  Chrysanthemum.  Now,  despite 
the  heavy  influx  of  new  varieties  each  succeeding  year,  we  can 
point  only  to  a  very  few  that  equal  this  variety  in  form.  One 
superb  addition  was  undoubtedly  made  of  this  type  last  year 
with  the  variety  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  see 
further  additions  this  year ;  but  until  we  possess  fifty  or  more 
of  such  sorts  in  all  shades  of  colour — not  even  excepting  the 
“  blue,”  the  favourite  dream  of  ardent  zealots — there  is  no  excuse 
for  raisers  to  relax  from  their  devotion  to  this  fascinating  avoca¬ 
tion. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  each  of  the  other  types,  i.e.,  incurved, 
reflexed,  Anemones,  pompons  and  singles,  from  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  what  are  held  to  be  the  premier  varieties  for  the 
raiser’s  ideal.  But  the  remaining  space  may  be  more  profitably 
used  in  deference  to  a  type  the  scarcity  of  which  is  notable,  and 
which  to  possess  is  the  desideratum  of  many  lovers  of  garden 
Chrysanthemums.  I  refer  to  the  single  varieties.  That  we  have 
a  plenitude  of  these  of  the  finest  forms  and  prettiest  colours  for 
November  flowering  is  a  well-known  fact,  but  how  few  that  are 
really  suitable  for  the  garden,  to  bloom,  say,  during  September  ! 
It  is  pleasing;  however,  to  observe  that  a  start  has  been  made  by 
one  or  two  or  our  most  enterprising  raisers — raisers  who,  by  the 
way,  have  achieved  praiseworthy  results  with  the  Japanese  type 
for  the  garden — and,  that  success  is  sure  to  wait  upon  their  efforts 
to  produce  equal  merit  in  early  singles  is  the  sincere  opinion  of 

H.  J.  G. 


Scale- 

One  of  the  dirtiest  pests  which  affect  fruit  trees  is  scale,  and 
it  is  astonishing  the  rapidity  with  which  it  increases.  Figs  and 
Peaches  under  glass  become  more  infested,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  kinds.  Not  but  that  these  may  be  kept  exempt,  and  they 
are  in  most  gardens ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  cases  where  scale 
attacks  the  subjects  named  through  inattention  to  trifling  details 
of  cleanliness,  or  where  plants  affected  are  put  in  contact  with 
others  not  infested. 

If  the  trees  once  become  infested  no  half-hearted  measures 
will  suffice,  but  the  insects  will  appear  in  greater  numbers  in 
succeeding  years.  If  only  scale  is  noticed  even  on  a  shoot  of  the 
trees,  the  stronghold  should  be  attacked  at  once,  or  it  may 
quickly  spread  all  over  the  tree.  Scale  will  attack  not  only  the 
foliage  and  young  wood  of  the  Fig,  but  the  fruit  also,  making  it 
unfit  for  use. 

The  Royal  George  Peach  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  are  more 
subject  to  this  pest  than  any  other  varieties  I  am  acquainted 
with,  in  many  cases  killing  the  young  wood.  Where,  the  trees 
are  badly  affected  no  drastic  measures  can  be  undertaken  until 
the  foliage  has  fallen,  or  the  remedy  applied  will  cause  the  foliage 
to  fall  too  quickly,  thereby  weakening  the  fruit  buds  for  the 
following  season. 

All  leaves  should  be  burnt  as  soon  as  they  fall,  and  the  trees 
syringed  with  soft  soap  and  petroleum  mixed  with  warm  rain 
water,  as  in  its  warm  state  it  is  more  efficacious,  using  about  two 
wineglassfuls  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Max. 


Fruit  from  Trinidad. — The  steamer  “La  Plata”  took  2,300 
bunches  of  Bananas  from  Trinidad  for  England  on  the  9th  ult. 
This  was  a  rapid  increase  on  the  last  shipment,  and  75  boxes  >f 
Oranges  also  went.  The  Port  of  Spain  “  Gazette  ”  says  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  made  for  200,000  Banana  suckers  for  Trinidad, 
but  the  people  in  Jamaica  are  making  the  price  prohibitive. 

*Jj*  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  William  Penton  ”  for  his  article  on 
“November  Work  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,”  page  930. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

November  10th,  Ilth,  and  I2th. 

The  first  big  show  of  the  above  society  in  their  new  home 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  a  great  success,  judged  by  the  number 
of  people  present  on  the  first  day.  A  laige  number  of  exhibitors, 
gardeners,  and  others  were  present,  and  the  floor  space  was  in¬ 
conveniently  crowded  at.  times,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  The  greater  amount  of  prome¬ 
nading  space  took  more  people  to  form  a  crowd  than  on  former 
occasions,  but  if  as  many  people  turn  up  on  the  second  and 
third  days  as  on  the  first,  the  society  will  not  have  much  reason 
to  complain  of  changing  their  quarters.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  a  poultry  and  pigeon  show  was  being  held  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  may  have  served  to  draw  a  considerable  number 
of  visitors.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  many 
people  were  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemums,  as  was  evi 
rlenced  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  tables  carrying  the  more 
important  exhibits. 

There  was  a  great  falling  away  in  the  class  for  12  vases  of 
big  blooms,  though  the  two  exhibits  that  turned  up  were  well 
worthy  of  the  prizes  adjudged  to  them.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  very  evident  on  the  face  of  it,  unless  the  damping  of  the 
blooms  owing  to  wet  weather  may  have  deterred  many  from 
coming  forward  with  their  flowers.  There  seemed  to  be  no  falling 
away  in  the  size  of  the  Japanese  blooms  in  the  competition  for 
the  Holmes  Memorial  Cups.  The  showboards  are  now  really 
too  small  to  show  off  the  individuality  of  the  flowers,  for  neither 
their  size  nor  real  shape  can  be  seen  in  the  cramped  space  at 
command. 

The  incurved  varieties  in  many  cases  also  fill  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  and  if  the  blooms  are  grown  much  larger,  they  would 
lose  in  effect  even  more  than  the  Japanese  types.  The  pointed 
petalled  varieties,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  overrun  the 
exhibition  boards,  have  not  increased,  so  that  they,  in  turn, 
have  had  to  give  place  to  larger  blooms  of  the  more  orthodox 
incurved  or  Chinese  types.  Some  of  them,  moreover,  require 
to  be  carefully  grown  in  order  to  avoid  coarseness,  as  they  at 
times  show  a  little  of  the  Japanese  blood  in  them,  as  if  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  the  behaviour  of  the  more  popular  class.  As  a 
whole,  they  continue  to  maintain  their  position  as  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  Japanese.  Lady  Isabel  occasionally 
shows  a  good  bit  of  colour,  as  if  inconstant  to  character. 

Open  Classes. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  suitable  foliage  plants  in  pots,  with  the  addition  of  cut 
blooms  and  appropriate  foliage.  These  groups  were  arranged 
in  circular  form,  occupying  an  area  of  300  square  feet.  Mi'. 
Norman  Davis,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Framfield,  Sussex, 
secured  the  leading  prize  for  this  splendid  exhibit,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  fouc  large  ornamental  vases  set  up  at  the  corners,  with 
a  conical  mound  in  the  centre.  The  blooms  in  the  vases  were 
mixed  in  some  instances,  but  in  others  were  all  of  one  variety, 
and  set  off  with  highly-coloured  autumn  foliage.  He  had 
splendid  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Leigh,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lewis,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Carnot,  James  Grant,  Calvat’s  Sun,  Mme. 
Paolo  Radaelli,  Miss  Stopford,  Florence  Penfoid,  General  Hut¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  and  Countess  of  Harrowby. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son  took  the  second  place  with  a 
very  imposing  bank,  somewhat  undulated,  but  all  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  elevated  mound  representing  a  broad  pyramid.  They 
had  some  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileliam,  Charles  Longley, 
Mme.  von  Andre,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Nellie 
Pcckett,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  etc.  The  whole  mass  was  relieved 
with  Palms,  Crotons,  etc. 

In  the  class  for  12  vases  of  specimen  blooms  there  were  only 
two  entries,  but  they  made  a  splendid  table  by  reason  of  the 
large  size  and  effective  appearance  of  the  blooms.  The  leading 
award  (the  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  Memorial  Gold  Medal)  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Chas.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  G.  Pearce, 
Bart.,  Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford.  The  varieties  shown  were 
Mrs.  A.  It.  Knight,  W.  R.  Church,  Mme.  C.  Nagelmacker, 
.T.  R.  Upton,  George  Penford,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mrs.  Bark¬ 
ley,  Mr.  F.  S.  Yallis,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Yallis,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mrs. 
•T.  Bryant,  and  General  Hutton.  The  second  award  was  secured 
by  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Twentyman,  Esq.,  Monk- 
hams,  Woodford  Green,  whose  blooms  were  reallv  splendid. 
Varieties  he  had  were  Mme.  Herrewege,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Kimberley,  Thos.  Carrington,  Australie,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mme. 


Paolo  Radaelli,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Lord  Ludlow,  the  others 
being  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  first-prize  stand. 

There  was  only  one  entry  in  the  National  Competition  of 
Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural  Societies,  this  being  shown 
by  the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  was 
awarded  the  Challenge  Trophy  and  other  prizes.  The  class  was 
for  24  incurved  and  24  Japanese  blooms.  Amongst  the  for¬ 
mer,  splendid  blooms  were  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Lady  Isabel,  lalene. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Miss  N.  Threl- 
f all,  William  Higgs,  Edith  Hughes,  Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  Miss  E. 
Seward,  Han  well  Glory,  Ada  Owen,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Dome  d’Or, 
etc.  Fine’ Japanese  blooms  were  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  Bark¬ 
ley,  Mme.  Herrewege,  Godfrey’s  King,  Mrs.  Mease,  Godfrey’s 
Pride,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Kimberley,  Mrs.  E. 
Hummel,  Ben  Wells,  W.  R.  Church,  Florence  Penford,  God¬ 
frey’s  King,  etc.  The  only  exhibitor  was  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  The 
Gardens,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom. 

A  gorgeous  effect  was  produced  by  the  exhibits  in  the  class 
for  48  Japanese  varieties,  although  there  were  only  three  en¬ 
tries.  The  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  was  secured  by 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  who  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis,  Matthew  Smith,  Geo.  Lawrence,  Capt.  Percy 
Scott,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Guy  Hamilton, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  M.  Conyers,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs.  VV. 
Mease,  Mons.  L.  Remy,  Alfriston,  General  Hutton,  Miss  Mildred 
Ware,  Phyllis,  Mermaid,  Miss  O.  Miller,  Lord  Ludlow,  Miss 
N.  Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  and  various  others  which  crowded 
the  showboards.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Twenty- 
man,  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Woodford  Green,  took  the  second  place 
with  a  very  fine  lot  that  crowded  one  another  on  the  boards. 
Very  fine  were  Mrs.  Barkley,  Henry  Perkins,  Mme.  Herrewege, 
Garlic,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Godfrey’s  King,  J.  J.  Tliorny- 
croft,  Mrs.  A.  McKinley,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Mrs.  Mease,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  etc.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  took  the  third 
award  with  a  very  fine  lot  indeed.  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mme.  Nagelmacker,  W.  R.  Church,  Mutual 
Friend,  and  Ethel  Fitzroy  were  very  good  blooms. 

The  leading  award  (the  Holmes’  Memorial  Challenge  Cup)  for 
36  incurved  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham.  He  had  magnifi¬ 
cent  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  lalene,  Frank  Hammond,  Lady 
Isabel,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  C.  Biick,  Ralph 
Hatton,  Mildred  Lyne,  Mme.  Ferlat,  G.  W.  Matthew,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Egyptian,  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  Comtesse  cie 
Estoiie,  Topaze  Orientale,  W.  Higgs,  Mme.  Lucie  Faure,  C.  B. 
WhitmaH,  Louisa  Giles,  etc.  Other  blooms  were  smaller,  though 
neater  in  some  cases.  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  W. 
Mease  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Charles  Biick,  Lady  Isabel  (highly  coloured),  Violet 
Foster,  etc.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  came  in  third  with  fine  blooms  of 
Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Duchess  of  Fife,  lalene,  and 
Miss  E.  Seward. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  for  30  blooms 
of  ten  varieties,  to  be  shown  in.  vases,  and  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Twentyman,  Esq.,  who  had 
grand  blooms  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Rival,  Godfrey’s  Pride, 
Godfrey’s  King,  Sensation,  Kimberley,  Mafeking  Hero,  Queen 
Alexandra,  H.  E.  Hayman,  and  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  John  Balfour, 
Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  who  also  had  veiy  fine  blooms 
in  fresh  condition. 

Mr.  W.  Higgs  took  the  lead  for  six  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  the 
special  first  prize  being  contributed  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  Ltd.  He  had  charming  vases  of  Nellie  Southam,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Hanwell  Glory, 
and  Lady  Isabel.  Mr.  G.  Hunt  came  in  second  with  smaller 
blooms  generally,  though  Duchess  of  Fife  was  very  fine  indeed  ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  Alexander  Henderson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks,  third. 

For  six  varieties  of  English  raised  seedlings  not  yet  in  commerce 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 
He  had  massive  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Wheeler  Bennett,  Countess 
of  Arran,  Herbert  Wingfield,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Codrington.  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  Mrs.  Wingfield.  (Prizes  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
J0TL6S. ) 

There  was  good  competition  in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms. 
Mr.  Geo.  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Chas.  E.  Green,  Esq.,  Theydon 
Grove  Epping,  took  the  lead  with  massive  blooms  of 
Bessie  Godfrey"  Rev-  W.  Wilks,  Sensation.  Kimberley,  Florence 
Molyneux,  Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  etc.  Mr.  Geo. 
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Halsey,  gardener  to  Jeremiah  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ridings  Court, 
Caterham  Valley,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener 
to  Col.  Bowles,  M.  P. ,  Forty  Hall,  Enfield,  came  in  third,  showing 
some  fine  blooms. 

The  premier  award  for  24  Japanese  varieties  was  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Jefferies  with  blooms  that  crowded  the  boards.  He  had 
magnificent  blooms  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  M. 
Carnot,  Alice  Byron,  Countess  of  Arran,  Sensation,  Ben  Wells, 
Calvert’s  Sun,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Nellie  Pockett,  etc.  Mr.  Jas. 
Preece,  gardener  to  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Brentwood, 
was  a  very  good  second,  with  splendid  blooms  of  W.  Duckham, 
Australia,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  etc. 
Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  E-ady, 
Oaf  lands  Lodge,  Weybridge,  took  the  third  place  with  a  fine  lot. 
Mr.  W.  Mease  came  in  fourth  with  slightly  smaller  blooms  in 
very  fresh  condition.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Hewitt,  gardener  to  Chas.  E.  Green,  Esq.,  whose  blooms  were 
vei-y  fine  indeed. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Turnford  Hall  Nur¬ 
series,  Broxbourne,  Herts,  exhibited  a  splendid  bank  of  retarded 
Lilies,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  bloom. 
Amongst  the  Lilies  we.  noted  beautiful  masses  of  Lilium  tigrinum 
splendens,  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  auratum, 
and  L.  speciosum  -album.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  built  up 
in  a  pyramidal  mound  in  the-  centre,  and  a-  line  of  pots  of  the 
same  flower  presented  a  very  attractive  appearance,  and,  besides 
being  well  grown,  was  very  sweetly  scented.  The  Azaleas'  con¬ 
sisted  of  varieties  of  A.  mollis.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  had  a  very  extensive  and  very  attractive  display 
of  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums.  Amongst  the  Roses  we  noted 
considerable  variety,  and  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  hybrid 
wichuriana,  type  was  frequently  u-sed  in  the  bunches  of  different 
sorts,  and  its  shining  glossy  green  was  very  effective-.  In  very 
fine-  condition  were  Cor-alina,  G.  Nab-onnand,  White  Maman 
Coche-t,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Sharma-n  Crawford.  The-  Chrysanthemums  were 
arranged  with  autumn-tinted  bracken  foliage,  Palms,  and  Bam¬ 
boos,  and  included  fine  blooms-  of  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Lord  Alver- 
stone,  Mr.  F.  S.  V-allis,  Donald  McLeod,  Ben  Well-s,  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  Ware-,  and  the  peculiar  greenish-yellow  variety  named 
Novelty.  They  also  had  a  collection  of  decorative  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  all  -tile  best  varieties  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  set 
up  in  bunches  and  in  t-a-ll  vases.  They  also-  h-ad  am  exhibit  of 
Cactus  Pelargoniums,  including  Fire  Dragon,  C-actus  King,  Cac¬ 
tus  Queen,  and  Cactus  Beauty.  All  the  above-  were  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  in-  colour,  and  a  single  Cactus  Pelargonium  named  Cactus 
Gem  was  very  pretty. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
fine  table  of  Onions.  They  had  splendid  samples  of  Cranston’s 
Excelsior,  Cannell’s  Anglo-'Spanish,  Ailsa  Craig,  Reading  Im¬ 
proved,  Sandy  Prize,  and  Cocoanut,  all  of  which  were  of  large 
size  and  well  ripened.  They  also-  had  small  bulbs-  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  They  also  had  an  extensive  display  of  Apples,  set-  up  in 
baskets  and  in  plates  upon  stands  decorated  with  Pa-lm-s,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  including  autumn-tinted 
shrubs-  and  trees.  Amongst  the  Apples  were  very  fine-  baskets 
of  Bismarck,  Wellington,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  Warner’s  King, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Cox’s  Pomona,  etc.  They  had  some  bunches 
of  a  yellow  Raspberry  named  Surprise  d’Automne.  They  also 
had  a  group  of  cut  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  forming  one 
side  of  an  elevated  table,  while  Chrysanthemums  were  set  up 
on  the  other.  The  dividing  line  at  the  top  consisted  of  large 
and  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  B.  Turn- 
ford  Hall.  The  Pelargoniums  were  wonderful  examples  as  to 
size  -a-nd  colour,  the  bunches  being  very  effective  in  the  bright- 
light  of  the-  Palace.  All  of  their  Chrysanthemums  were  very  well 
grown  and  fresh,  -some  of  the  blooms  being  of  immense  size,  in¬ 
cluding  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Daniel  Lambert,  Mis-s  Elsie  Fulton, 
Mafeking  Hero,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  W.  E.  Etherington,  Prin¬ 
cess  Ba-ssarba  de  Brancovan,  Gpn.  Hutton,  Lord  Hopeto-un,  and 
others.  The  blooms  were  -as  fine,  if  not  better,  than  we-  have 
seen  Messrs.  Cannell  show  on  any  previous  occasion.  They  had 
a  very  -showy  group  of  Cannas,  including  the  best  varieties  in 
the  form  of  very  dwarf  plants.  Very  handsome  were  Mme.  Crozy, 
Oscar  Dannecker,  Niagara-,  R.  Wallace,  and  Eastern  Beauty. 
(Large  Gold  Medal  for  the-  flowers,  and  Gold  Medal  for  the  fruit 
and  vegetables.)  ( 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  [London,  S.E., 
had  a  group  of  winter  flowering  Begonias,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Turn-ford  Hall,  and  the-  pink  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  These 
plants  were  very  closely  intermixed,  so  that  the  pink  and  the 
white  flowers-  presented  a-  very  harmonious  blending  and  pleasing 


effect.  The  front  of  the  large  table  was  also  set  off  with  Panicum 
variegatum  and  Isolepis.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.  ) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a  bright  and 
cheerful  group  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  including  the  very 
floriferous  pink-flowered  Agatha.  They  also  had  a  section  of  the 
group  consisting  of  dwarf  plants  of  B.  Mrs.  Heal  with  large  car¬ 
mine  flowers.  B.  Ideala-  was  similar  in  colour,  but  the  flowers 
were  somewhat  smaller.  Very  handsome  was  that  named  Julius, 
with  a  profusion  of  double  pink  flowers.  B.  Agatha  compacta  is 
well-named,  for  the  small  plants  were  only  4in.  to  6in.  high,  and 
a  mass  of  pink  flowers.  Other  large  flowering  varieties  were 
Begonia  Winter  Cheer  (carmine),  B.  Winter  Perfection  (pink), 
and  Ensign  (ro-sy  carmine-  and  semi-double).  The  dark  velvety 
foliage  of  Gesnera  (Naegelia)  exoniensis,  stood  amongst  the  plants, 
was  very  handsome.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  also  had  a  table  of  Apples,  including 
fine  baskets  or  dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Schoolmaster, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  other  leading  varieties. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate-,  London,  N.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  retarded  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Astilbe 
japonica.  The  Lilies  consisted  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  L.  s. 
album,  L.  longiflorum,  and  L.  auratum.  They  also-  had  fine 
groups  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Salvia  splendens,  Erica 
gracilis,  Bouvardias,  and  blue  Hydrangeas.  The  group  wa-s  set 
up  with  Palms,  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  plants-,  and  the  scent 
emanating  from  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  was-  quite  delicious  on  a 
November  day.  They  also-  had  a  little  bank  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations  in  very  fresh  condition.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co. ,  Ayles-tone  Nurseries,  Leicester, 
had  a  group  of  winter-flowering  Carnations  in  pots,  including  a 
very  bright  scarlet  one  named  A.  G.  Steel,  a  bright  rose  named 
Lady  Carlisle,  and  the  pink  Pride  of  the  Market.  They  stood 
about  2^  ft.  high  as  grown.  They  also  had  cut  flowers  of  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  set  up  in  vases.  Here  again  we  noted  some 
of  the  varieties  previously  named,  and  which  were  very  attractive 
indeed.  Lady  Battersea,  striped  with  crimson  on  -a  white  ground, 
was  a  very  handsome  one.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co. ,  Ipswich,  had  a  stand  of  their  well- 
known  fertilisers,  set  off  with  Palms,  Ferns-,  Dracaenas,  and 
other  foliage  pl-ants. 

Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans,  Longlands  Nurseries,  Sidcup,  had 
an  attractive  table  of  Erica  gracilis,  E.  hyemalis,  E.  h.  alba,  and 
E.  gracilis  nivalis,  the-  latter  being  a  white  variety.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts, 
exhibited  some  bunches  of  their  new  seedling,  Grape  Melton  Con¬ 
stable  -Seedling,  which  they  had  at-  Chiswick  on  the  occasion  of 
the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibition.  The  berries  were  still 
in  fine  condition.  They  also  had  some  fine  bunches  of  Alicante, 
and  several  dishes  of  Apples.  These  were  set  off  with  Roses, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Carnations.  Very  fine  was  a  striped 
Carnation  named  Olympia.  They  also  had  a  large  group  of 
Roses  in  pots,  including  Bridesmaid,  Liberty,  Mildred  Grant, 
Niphetos,  Caroline  Testout,  etc.  Some  retarded  Lilium  aura¬ 
tum  on  the  back  of  the  stand  was  also  noteworthy.  (Silver 
Medal. ) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryec.roft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  a  very  imposing  display  of  Chrysanthemums  set-  up  in 
massive  bunches  in  larg-e  vases  and  ornamental  stands.  Between 
these  large  bunches  were  smaller  ones  of  the  decorative  and 
single  types.  Autumn  foliage  was  freely  used,  and  tall  Bamboos 
and  Palms  formed  the  background  of  the  group.  Along  the 
front  of  the  group  was  a  double  row  of  cut  blooms,  many  of 
which  were  of  very  largje  size-  and  -in  first-class  condition.  The 
decorative  varieties  at  either  end  of  the  group  were  in  very  fine 
form,  and  highly  attractive.  Amongst  the  hirsute  type  Hairy 
Wonder  was  represented  by  some  very  fine  blooms.  He  had 
grand  blooms  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Calvat’s  Sun,  Charles  Hobbs, 
Major  Powell  Cotton,  Maude  du  Cros  (of  which  he  had  a  fine  lot 
of  blooms').  Miss  Olive  Miller,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ac.l-and,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn, 
a  splendid  white  n-ovelty  for  1904,  and  various  others,  but-  we 
could  not  get  near  the  group.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  table 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Amongst  the  Apples  they  had  fine  dishes 
of  Loddington,  Prince  Albert,"  Warner’s  King,  Jubilee,  and  Peas- 
o-ood’s  Nonsuch.  Pear  Catillac  weighed  19  ozs.  Very  highly 
coloured  was  the  foliagie  of  the  scarlet  Oak,  Primus  Pissardi,  and 
Licmidambar  styraciflua.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.") 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Very  fine  were  the  Hollies,  including 
Ilex  Aouifolium  angu-stifolia  arge-nte-a,  together  with  various 
golden  Cypresses,  golden  Ret.inospora,  blue  Spruce,  tree  Dies. 
Euonymus,  and  the  golden  Privet,  in  the  form  of  bushes,  and  , 
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grafted  standard  high.  He  also  had  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  first-class  condition.  Very  fine  Pears  were  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Apples  were  re¬ 
presented  by  Warner’s  King,  Lord  Derby,  Golden  JSIoble,  etc. 

The  Silver  Gilt  Medial  awarded  to  the  deputation  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  by  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  of  Prance,  at  Lyons,  was  shown  in  a  case  alongside 
with  the  other  trophies  presented  by  the  N.C.S.  on  this  occasion. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Air.  T. 
Bevan,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty. 

Mr.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  fine  table  of  cut  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemums,  set  up  in  large  and  small  vases.  Amongst 
these  bunches  very  fine  blooms  were  represented  by  Britannia, 
Glory  of  Devon,  Exmouth  Rival,  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Devonshire  Hem,  and  various  others.  The  vases 
were  set  off  with  Bamboos  as  well  as  Asparagus  and  other  plants. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. ,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  amongst  which  we  noted  Bismarck, 
Bramley’s  Seedling  Mere  de  Menage,  Golden  Noble,  Winter 
Peach,  Lady  Henniker,  etc.  They  also  had  a  large  mound1  of 
Mushroom  spawn. 


BRIGHTON. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Dome  and  Corn 
Exchange  on  November  3rd  and  4th,  a  very  fair  exhibition 
resulting. 

For  group  of  Chrysanthemums  only,  14ft.  by  8ft.  (first  prize 
£5),  Mr.  G.  Sims,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Simnyside, 
Upper  Lewes  Road,  Brighton,  was  first  with  a  group  formed  of 
pyramids  neatly  arranged,  the  N.C.S.  Certificate  also  being 
awarded  as  an  addition  to  the  prize;  Mr.  W.  Head,  The  Drive 
Nursery,  Hove,  second;  Air.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  W.  Clarkson 
Wallis,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Withdean,  third. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Melodia, 
Preston  Park,  Brighton,  carried  off  the  first  for  a.  group  l^ft.  by 
6Aft.,  arranged  with  Ferns,  etc.,  but  the  blooms  were  small; 
Mr.  H.  Skinner,  gardener  to  J.  Dunk,  Esq.,  Rose  Villa,  Stanford 
Avenue,  Brighton,  second. 

Large  pot  plants  (Chrysanthemums)  are  usually  a  feature  at 
Brighton,  and  were  well  represented  on  this  occasion.  For  four 
standards  (large  flowered)  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  was  to  the  front 
with  much  the  best  lot,  Air.  A.  J.  Hill  coming  second. 

Four  pyramids  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  George  Lambert,  17, 
Boguor  Road,  Chichester,  Air.  W.  E.  Anderson  iir  this  case 
following  next;  but  for  four  dwarf  Mr.  Anderson  again  led,  with 
Air.  G.  Lambert  second,  and  Air.  A.  J.  Hill  third. 

The  cut  bloom  classes,  as  usual,  attracted  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  attention,  and  in  the  case  of  larger  ones  some  very  creditable 
stuff  was  on  view.  For  36  Japs,  in  not  less  than  24  varieties 
there  was  keen  competition,  six  lots  being  staged.  Air.  J.  Harris, 
gardener  to  Colonel  C.  P.  Henty,  Avisford,  Arundel,  secured 
the  Silver  Aledal  and  Challenge  Bowl  (to  be  won  three  times) 
and  the  society’s  Certificate.  Notable  blooms  were  Madame 
Carnot,  Lord  Ludlow,  F.  S.  Vallis,  G.  J.  Warren,  and  W.  R. 
Church.  This  would  have  been  a  fine  lot.  if  better  finished.  A 
very  close  second  came  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dicker,  gardener  to  Hon. 
Aliss  Canning,  Fraut  Court,  Sussex.  Fresh  and  bright,  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  and  Son  came  third  with  an  even  lot  of  good 
colour. 

The  class  for  25  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  arranged  in  five 
vases,  was  also  well  contested,  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards,  winning  the-  First  Prize  (in  this 
case  a  Silver  Vase)  with  large  well-finished  blooms,  the  best  being 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Airs.  J.  Bryant,  F.  S.  Vallis,  George  Lawrence, 
Henry  Perkins,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Airs.  E.  Hummel.  Consider¬ 
ably  smaller  were  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker  and  Air.  J.  E. 
Hickman,  second  and  third  respectively. 

Twelve  incurved  were  best  from  Air.  Al.  Tourle,  gardener  to 
F.  Barehard,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield,  Air.  G.  Hart  being 
second. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  particularly  Apples. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits  we  noticed  that  of  Alessrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  who  had  upwards  of  four 
score  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  including  examples  of  Pear 
Cadillac,  weighing  19ozs.,  and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Apple,  15ozs. 
and  19ozs.,  and  also  dishes  of  a  new  Apple,  Crawley  Reinette. 

Alessrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks  and  Brighton,  had  a  large 
bank  of  Crotons,  backed  by  a  large  mirror  and  hung  with 
bouquets. 


HIGHGATE, 

November  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

The  nineteenth  annual  show  of  the  Highgate  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and 
was  opened  on  the  4th  by  the  president,  Sir  Francis  Cory- Wright, 
Bart.,  j.P.  The  society  was  favoured  with  fine  weather,  with, 
the  result  that  there  was  a  good  attendance  on  the  opening  day  at 
least.  Some  people  had  their  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
holding  their  exhibition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  but  the  show 
and  the  attendance  more  than  justified  the  venture.  Last  year 
there  were  232  entries,  but  on  this  occasion  there  were  350.  Cut 
flowers  made  a  line  display,  the  vases  being  a  feature  of  the  show, 
the  entries  numbering  no  less  than  130. 

For  12  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  as  many  distinct  varieties, 
with  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only,  the  Silver  Cup  was  secured. 
by  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House, 
Waltham  Cross.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Air.  G.  J. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  PantiaRalli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  and 
the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  jun.,  gardener  to  Air.  G. 
W.  Wright-Ingle,  AVood  House,  North  F  inohley. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  in  as 
many  varieties,  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only,  the  premier 
honours  were  secured!  by  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  jun.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Aliss  Wyburn, 
Barnet ;  while  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  took  the  third  place. 

For  a  gfroup  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
of  60  square  feet,  with  Ferns  and  other  plants,  the  first  award 
was  secured  by  Air.  T.  L.  Turk  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon,  came  in  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  bush  plants  of  large  flowered  varieties  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Air.  iS.  North,  gardener  to  F.  Snowdon,  Esq., 
who  beat  Air.  E.  H.  Chitty,  gardener  to  Air.  S.  Hardy,  South- 
wood  House,  Highgate. 

Floral  decorations  were  fairly  numerous,  and  in  the  class  for 
lady  members  the  leading  prize  for  a  table  decoration  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Ferns,  grasses,  and  foliage  was  taken  by  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Crane,  4,  AVoodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road  ;  Aliss  Bella  Saun¬ 
ders,  Victoria  Cottages,  Highgate,  was  second,  and  Airs.  Wheaton, 
Tetherdown,  Muswell  Hill,  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  dinner  table  decoration  of  Chrysanthemums, 
open  to'  members  and  cottagers,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  G. 
Shrimp  ton,  gardener  to  D.  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  Hornsey  Lane.  Air. 
D.  B.  Crane  came  in  second,  and  Aliss  D.  Oliver  third. 

The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  a  Centre  piece  for  dinner  table 
decorations,  and  was  followed  by  Air.  A.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  in  this  order. 

Classes  for  hand  bouquets,  buttonholes,  hand  caskets,  etc., 
were  also  fairly  numerous,  and  brought  competition. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  open  to  members 
and  cottagers  within  two  miles  of  St.  Alichael’s  Church,  Air.  T.  L. 
Turk  took  the  leading  award,  and  was  followecf  by  Air.  G.  Saun¬ 
ders. 

In  a  class  for  one  vase  of  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  G.  Frost  took 
the  first  place,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grove  Park  House, 
Finchley,  and  Air.  J.  Stevens,  in  this  order. 

For  a  vase  of  twelve  sprays  of  Chrysanthemums  without  dis¬ 
budding,  Mr.  J.  Sandford  took  the  lead,  being  in  this  case  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Air.  A.  Jones,  Barnet,  and  by  Air.  J.  Brooks,  gardener 
to  AV.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge. 

Air.  T.  L.  Turk  had  the  best  vase  of  Pompons  ;  Air.  E.  H. 
Chitty  the  best  two  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  ;  Mr.  AV.  Austin, 
11,  Nortliview  Road,  Hornsey,  the  best  vase  of  Japanese  blooms  ; 
and  A.  Sedgwick  the  best  vase  of  Japanese  blooms  arranged  for 
effect,  and  the  best  vase  of  six  varieties  of  Pompons. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk 
took  the  lead,  followed  by  Air.  J.  Callingliam,  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  in  this  order. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  open  to' members 
and  cottagers  only,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  AV.  J.  Bennett, 
gardener  to  Air.  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  New  Barnet,  who  was  followed 
by  Air.  J.  Brooks  and  Air.  AV.  Parr,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Barnet. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  non-com¬ 
peting  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Messrs.  W.  AVells  and  Co-.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  had  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  large  flowering  and  single 
varieties,  the  latter  proving  very  attractive. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  set  up  an 
exhibit  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  as  well  as  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums.  They  also  undertook  the  decoration  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  hall  with  Palms  and  other  foliage  subjects. 
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Mi.  G.  Saunders,  Victoria  Cottages,  Archway  Road,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  wreaths,  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  group  of  Chinese  Primulas. 

An  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  gardener  to  H.  Spicer,  Esq. ,  Aberdeen  Park,  High  Barnet. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.-- 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelplii  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  C.  Id.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  80  this  year  to  date.  Seven  members 
were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for 
the  month  was  £21  12s. 

*  *  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society.  — “Insectivorous 
Plants”  (illustrated  with  lantern  slides),  by  Hr.  J.  B.  Ridley, 
was  the  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  society  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6th.  The  lecture  was  very  interesting,  explaining  the  use 
of  those  plants  in  their  native  countries  when  growing  natu¬ 
rally.  Dr.  Barton  presided  during  the  evening,.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Ridley  for  his  lecture. 

*  *  *  .  .  . 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  present  session  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Foster,  at  the  society’s  office  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  a  good 
attendance  of  members  was  present.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  the 
newly  appointed  gardener  at  Knowsley,  was  the  lecturer,  who 
selected  for  his  subject  “  The  Culture  of  Pot  Roses,  which  was 
handled  in  a  practical  manner  throughout.  The  form  of  house 
received  attention,  the  most  approved  stocks  (which  were  the 
seedling  Brier  and  Manetti,  according  to  the  variety),  the  com¬ 
post,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  potting  should  be  firm. 
VVatering,  feeding,  syringing,  and  ventilation  all  received  atten¬ 
tion.  Insect  pests  were  touched  upon,  with  some  means  for  their 
prevention  and  eradication.  A  good  discussion  ensued  by  a 
number  of  members,  who  generally  upheld  the  practice  submitted, 
and  thus  added  some  valuable  and  interesting  points.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to-  Mr.  Hazelton,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ranger,  for  his 
excellent  paper. 

*  *  * 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Society. — A  well-attended  meeting  of 
the  above  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
the  Rev.  W.  Mellor  presiding.  The  subject  for  consideration 
was  “  Hardy  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  and  was  in  the  com¬ 
petent  hands  of* Mr.  R.  Wilson  Her,  F.R.H.S.,  F.S.A.,  which 
was  charmingly  illustrated  by  about  80  well-executed  lime¬ 
light  views.  As  an  introduction,  Mr.  Ker  gave  some  interesting 
details  of  many  well-known  inmates  of  our  parks  and  gardens, 
with  descriptions  of  several  new  varieties  and  forms  that  were 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridisers  and  introducers. 
Some  consideration  was  given  to  the  future,  with  the  hopeful 
intelligence  that  there  were  innumerable  varieties  of  flowering 
plants  in  the  unexplored  parts  of  China,  J apan,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  A  brief  review  was  made  as  to  culture,  and  a  strong 
point  for  judicious  pruning,  a  matter  that  was  too  often 
neglected.  The  views  were  shown  in  most  cases  as  a  full-grown 
plant,  followed  by  a  sprig  or  flowering  shoot  of  the  same,  so 
that  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  flower  could  be  clearly  grasped. 
The  Chairman  made  observations  on  the  beauty  of  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  being  marred  by  the  high  walls  that  obstructed  the 
delightful  country  in  and  around  Woolton.  Mr.  Ker  referred 
to  the  good  work  being  done  by  the  Woolton  Society,  described 
as  the  best  in  the  Liverpool  district,  with  its  well-filled  shelves 
of  garden  literature  and  its  excellent  microscope,  which  should 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  amateur  and  practical  gardener. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners. — On  November  4th  an  in 
teresting  lecture  upon  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers  was 
given  by  Mr.  Coutts,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,  Mr. 
D.  Betts,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  being  m  'he 
chair.  Climbers,  he  said,  were  a  prominent  factor  in  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  and  he  regretted 
that  insufficient  attention  was  given  them.  He  first  dealt  with 
their  successful  cultivation,  afterwards  dealing  with  their 
arrangement.  In  making  a  selection  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  size  of  the  house  to  be  furnished.  In  low  houses  it 
was  useless  to  plant  such  tall  subjects  as  Passifloras  and  Tae 


sonias.  They  should  be  arranged  so  that  plants  growing  beluw 
would  not  be  shaded  by  them.  They  should  also  present  a 
light  and  graceful  appearance.  He  referred  to  the  decorative 
value  of  other  climbers,  such  as  the  Grape  Vine,  Melon,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Vanilla,  Dioscorea,  Allamanda,  Dipladenia,  etc.  Amongst 
greenhouse  climbers  Mr.  Coutts  included  Lapagerias,  Oestrums, 
Hibbertia  dentata,  Acacias,  and  many  others.  A  discussion 
ensued  on  various  technical  points.  In  the  competition  for  the 
best  dish  of  Onions  the  winners  were  Mr.  John  Rogers  (Barley 
House),  Mr.  Sydney  Baker  (Wear  House),  and  Mr.  George  Par 
kin  (Victoria  Street,  Exeter),  in  this  order  of  merit. 

*  *  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — On  the  5tli  inst.  a  very  sue 
cessful  meeting  of  this  society  was  recorded.  Mr.  H.  Burgess 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance,  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  “  Some  London  Parks,”  which  was  treated  by  Mr. 
£.  Slade,  of  Hanwell,  principally  from  an  historical  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Slade  dived  into  the  ancient  history  of  Hyde  Park, 
or  what  is  known  to  us  as  such,  for  in  the  period  referred  to 
it  formed  part  of  a  virgin  forest,  and  was  infested  with  wild 
beasts.  Even  in  1752  it  was  not  safe  to  cross  it  after  dark  ; 
footpads  and  highwaymen  did  abound.  Many  duels  were  fought 
therein,  and  it  was  noted  in  many  other  ways.  A  hundred  years 
ago  foxes  were  said  to  be  numerous.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1630,  and  at  that  time  it  formed  a  Royal  hunting 
ground.  Mr.  Slade  then  dealt  with  the  park  in  its  modem 
aspect.  He  also  treated  of  Regent’s  Park — a  favourite  with 
him — Battersea  Park,  St.  James’s  Park,  Victoria,  Clissold, 
Waterlow,  and  others.  He  recommended  gardeners  to  go  to  the 
London  parks  notebook  in  hand,  as  many  useful  hints  in 
arranging  plants,  and  other  effects,  were  sure  to  be  noted. 
He  quoted  The  Gardening  World  in  proof  of  this.  Several 
members  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  discourse,  and  a  very 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded.  An  exhibition  of  three 
dishes  of  Apples  brought  six  entries.  Mr.  Knightley  (gardener 
to  Mrs.  Spence,  East  Acton,  secured  first,  Mr.  Chaffers  second, 
Mr.  Crabb  third,  and  Mr.  New  fourth.  Other  exhibits  .  Iso 
helped  to  interest  the  members,  who  have  increased  by  a  dozen 
since  the  new  session  began. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  ■ —  Open 
Spaces:  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Hon. 
Dudley  F.  Fortescue  (vice-chairman)  presiding,  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  recently  formed  Midlands  Re-afforesting 
Society,  and  it  was  agreed  to  express  the  warm  sympathy  of 
the  association  with  this  movement  for  planting  with  trees  the 
ugly  waste  heaps  which  occupy  so  large  an  area  of  the  “  Black 
Country.”  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  to  co-operate  in  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  whereby  it  was  held 
that  buildings  could  be  erected  upon  the  boundaries  of  a  public 
recreation  ground,  thereby  depriving  it  of  sunlight  and  air, 
instead  of  being  set  back  a  reasonable  distance  therefrom,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  ground  were  privately  owned.  It  was 
stated  that  the  London  School  Board  were  arranging  to  acquire 
Wyclyffe  Chapel,  Stepney,  and  the  extensive  disused  burial 
ground  belonging  to  it,  for  school  purposes,  which  might  lead  iu 
the  future  to  the  appropriation  of  this  valuable  space  for  building 
purposes  in  contravention  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Acts, 
and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Board  to  choose  some  more  suitable 
site  for  a  school,  and  one  which  would  be  free  from  this  objection. 
Correspondence  was  read  with  the  London  County  Council  in 
reference  to  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  which  is  in  danger 
of  being  built  upon,  the.  Council  feeling  unable  to.  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  purchase  owing  to  the  excessive  price.  Great  interest ' 
was  shown  in  the  proposals  of  the  Council  for  securing  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  London  Square  Gardens  and  similar  enclosures,  inasmuch 
as  the  association  had  been  instrumental  in  acquiring  and  laying 
out  some  twenty  grounds  of  this  character  which  the  public  now 
enjoy,  but  since  the  Council  had  become  a  purchaser  at  building 
values  it  had  not  been  possible  to  acquire  such  sites  by  negotiation 
as  heretofore.  It  was  decided  to  await  the  embodiment  of  the 
proposals  in  a  Bill  before  expressing  an  opinion  thereon.  Progress 
was  reported  with  regard  to  schemes  for  acquiring  an  extension 
to  Hampstead  Heath,  Springfield  Estate,  Upper  Clapton,  and  the 
Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington.  Proposals  for  tree  planting  in 
Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea,  St.  Thomas’s 
Street,  S.E.,  BrixtonRoad,  St.  George's  and  St.  Saviour’s  Church¬ 
yards,  Battersea,  were  agreed  to,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  to  preserve  the  triangular 
space  in  Lambeth  Palace  Road.  Schemes  for  dealing  with  church¬ 
yards  in  Poplar  and  Stratford,  West  Square,  Southwark,  and 
many  other  sites  were  under  consideration. 
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Cross-breeding  the  Pink.— Just  two  centuries  ago  it  is  said 
that  one,  Fairchild,  first  cross-bred  the  Pink,  and  the  experiment 
was  successful. 

*  *-  * 

Mb.  J.  Adams,  for  the  past  7-g  years  head  gardener  at  Lynch- 
mere  House,  Haslemere,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 

A.  H.  Howe,  Esq.,  Harefield  Grove,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 

*  *  * 

Second  Ceop  of  Damsons  and  Plums. — Mr.  Clarke,  of  Old 
"Warden,  Bedford,  recently  gathered  a  second  crop  of  Damsons 

and  Victoria  Plums,  the  second  crop  being  finer  than  the  first. 

*  *  * 

Rainfall  at  Chichester. — A  correspondent  living  in  the 
above  district  sends  us  an  account  of  the  rainfall  there  from  the 
commencement  of  the  year  till  the  end  of  October.  The  figures 
are  very  significant,  and  very  abnormal  in  our  experience.  The 
figures  are:  January,  3.38in.  ;  February,  1.41;  March,  2.82; 
April,  2.56;  May,  2.88;  June,  2.45;  July,  3.83;  August,  5.21; 
.September,  4.09;  October,  9.01.  The  last  figure  is  phenomenal. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemum  Mr.  F.  S.  V allis. —  In  reference  to  this 
variety,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Hoi-- 
ticultural  Society,  as  stated  on  p.  934,  we  learn  that  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  was  the  only  exhibitor  who  entered  the  variety  for  a 
certificate.  The  other  two  exhibitors  mentioned  had  blooms 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion,  but  they  did  not  enter  them 
for  certificate,  although  some  of  their  blooms  were  called:  into 
requisition  in  order  to  settle  some  points  in  dispute. 

*  *  * 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph  at  Inverness. — There  is  at  present 
on  view  in  the  window  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  F.  Urquhart 
and  Co.,  Union  Street,  Inverness,  a  plant  of  the  perpetual-bear¬ 
ing  Strawberry  St.  Joseph.  It  bears  a  crop  of  blossom,  unripe 
fruit,  and  ripe  fruit.  There  is  also  a  dish  of  the  same  fruit, 
which  was  grown  near  Inverness.  The  St.  Joseph  is  a  cross 
between  an  alpine  and  a  garden  variety.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
in  some  districts  is  very  prolific. 

*  *  * 

Improvements  at  Cuckfield,  Arundel,  Sussex. — A  meeting 
was  held  at  Cuckfield  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  plant  trees  and  place  seats  in  suitable  places.  The  meeting 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  by 
means  of  which  improvements  would  be  carried  out  without 
putting  the  cost  upon  the  ratepayers.  The  association  would 
supplement  the  work  of  the  councils,  and  assist  in  making  the 
place  attractive  to  visitors.  At  the  same  time  it  was  definitely 
proposed  to  plant  trees  on  Whiteman’s  Green  and  put  seats  in 
Spinning  Field. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  a  Charity  Farm. — The  Parish  Council  of  Llanasa 
have  sold  for  a  sum  of  £700  a  small  farm  situated  at  Llandrillo- 
yn-Rhos,  Colwyn  Bay,  which  belonged  to  the  parish,  and  the  rent 
of  which  was  devoted  to  a  distribution  of  bread.  The  sale  of 
the  farm  was  decided  upon  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  farm 
buildings  were  dilapidated  and  needed  considerable  repairs, 
which,  if  effected  by  the  Parish  Council,  would  have  swallowed 
the  income  of  the  charity  for  some  years,  and  thus  deprived  the 
parishioners  of  its  benefits.  The  money  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  another  farm  when  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs. 

*  *  * 

Recipe  for  a  Dish  of  Chrysanthemums. — The  Parisians  have 
recently  been  imitating  the  Japanese  in  preparing  a  dish  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  fashionable  dinner  parties  in  the  Ville 
Lumiere.  The  recipe  is  :  — “  Take  a  large,  fresh  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  after  thoroughly  washing  it,  plunge  the  petals  into 
a  carefully-prepared  mixture  of  beaten  eggs  and  Hour,  then 
take  them  out,  and  plunge  them  very  quickly  into  hot  oil.  They 
are  then  spread  for  half  a  minute  upon  blotting-paper,  powdered 
with  sugar,  and  served.  The  result  will  be  found  to  be  deli¬ 
cious.”  *  *  * 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — We  are  usually  satisfied  and  consider 
the  seasons  normal  if  this  deciduous  Jasmine  comes  into  bloom 
in  February,  or  even  Christmas,  if  the  weather  is  fairly  mild, 
about  those  times  or  a  little  previously.  A  few  sprays  may  be 
occasionally  seen  in  November.  On  the  walls  of  the  cottages 
between  Coulsdon  and  Kenley,  Surrey,  it  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  has  been  since  the  third  week  in  October.  Surely  this  would 
indicate  mild  times,  or  that  the  abundant  rainfall  has  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  this  beautiful  climber  into  bloom  in 
advance  of  its  usual  time.— P.  C. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWER  . 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  m  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o /  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed ,  and  th*  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner . 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Treatment  for  a  Rose  Garden.  (S.,  Potter’s  Bar.) 

The  first  tilling  we  should  recommend  you  to  do  is  to  lift  the 
whole  of  the  Roses  as  carefully  as  possible,  lay  them  on  their 
sides  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  cover  up  the  roots  with 
soil.  Commencing  now  with  empty  beds,  you  should  trench  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2ft.  to  3ft.  If  the  clay  below  is  very  bad,  it 
need  not  be  turned  to  the  surface,  although  a  quantity  of  it  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  soil  would  be  very  beneficial  indeed.  While 
the  trenching  is  proceeding  you  should  incorporate  with  it  as 
much  good  farmyard  manure  as  you  can  spare,  preferably  cow 
manure,  or  even  that  obtained  from  pig  sties.  The  Roses  may 
then  be  planted  after  the  soil  has  had  about  a-  week  to  settle, 
choosing  a  dry  day  when  the  soil  does  not  puddle,  and  spreading 
out  the  roots,  and  then  treading  the  soil  firmly  after  the  roots 
have  been  carefully  covered  up.  See  also  an  article  on  this 
subject  entitled  “  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  under  “  Work  of  the 
Week.”  From  what  you  say,  however,  we  are  afraid  the  Roses 
are  rather  old  and  worn  out ;  possibly,  also,  they  have  been 
neglected.  You  may  succeed,  however,  in  renovating  a  good 
many  of  them.  We  should  not  cut  any  of  them  back  until  the 
end  of  March,  or  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  You  should  then 
cut  them  pxety  hard  back,  with  the  view  of  getting  them  to  push 
out  young  shoots  from  near  the  base.  It  might  be  worth  your 
while  to  get  a  few  new  Roses  to  take  the  place  of  the  worst  of  the 
old  ones.  After  they  have  been  planted,  you  should  well  mulch 
the  ground  with  rank  manure,  consisting  chiefly  of  litter,  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  A  top-dressing  like  this  every  year  would  be  very 
beneficial,  and  some  good  soil  might  be  placed  on  the  beds  now 
and  in  after  years,  these  operations  being  done  in  the  autumn. 

Growth  on  a  Terrace  of  Stone  Chippings.  (W.  E.  B.) 

The  specimen  you  sent  us  is  one  of  the  gelatinous  Lichens, 
which  is  simply  a  low  form  of  plant  life,  a  combination  of  an 
alga  and  a  fungus-.  The  reason  why  it  is  growing  so  plentifully 
on  the  terrace  of  stone  chippings  is  because  it  has  found  the 
conditions  suitable  to  its  well-being.  Plenty  of  moisture  must  be 
present,  and,  possibly,  the  situation  is  shaded  asi  well,  though 
the  amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen  this  year  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  it  happy  and  comfortable,  and  that  is  all  the 
explanation  that  can  be  given  of  its  growing  in  such  a  situation. 
It  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of  any  of  the  weed-killers,  or  even 
by  a  dressing  of  salt  or  lime.  We  presume,  if  the  ground  is 
shaded  either  by  buildings  or  trees,  you  cannot  well  alter  the 
conditions  as  to  shade  and  moisture.  The  above  remedies,  how¬ 
ever,  will  meet  the  case. 

Forcing  Tulips,  etc.  (Oak  Tree.) 

See  under  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse  ”  for  reply  to  your  inquiry. 

Marvel  of  Peru  in  Winter.  (Western ) 

The  large  fleshy  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dahlias  during  winter.  In  some  situations  where  the 
soil  is  light  -and  well  drained  it  is  possible  to  leave  the  roots 
where  they  grew,  merely  covering  them  with  a  thick  layer  of 
bracken  or  litter  if  the  stems  have  been  cut  down  by  frost.  An¬ 
other  method  of  ensuring  that  the  rain  or  melting  snow  will  be 
kept  from  the  roots  is  to  place  some  boards  over  the  top  of  the 
soil  in  a  more  or  less  slanting  position,  so  that  the  water  may 
run  away,  thus  keeping  the  soil  dry.  Such  plants  ought  to  come 
into  bloom  much  earlier  than  if  you  were  t-o  sow  seeds  in  the 
open  air  next  year.  Roots  preserved  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or 
similar  warm  place,  and  slightly  started  in  heat  before  planting 
them  out,  will  come  into  bloom  earlier  still.  In  case  of  losing 
all  of  the  roots,  you  can  raise  seedlings  in  heat,  treating  them 
the  same  as  a  half  hardy  annual,  and  they  will  come  into  bloom 
fairly  early  after  being  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  give  a 
long  succession  of  bloom. 

Carnation  Maggot.  (A  E.  S.) 

In  the  case  of  valuable  varieties  it  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  cut  off  the  tops  containing  the  grabs,  and  search  down  the 
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stem  until  you  find  the  grubs,  after  which  those  grubs  cannot 
wive  you  any  further  trouble,  and  their  injury  would  thus  be 
checked.  You  cannot  avoid  losing  the  tops,  however,  into 
which  the  grubs  have  already  tunnelled.  Those  plants  that 
are  growing  in  the  open,  and  have  been  attacked  in  the  same 
way ,b  should  have  the  shoots  taken  off  and  burnt,  to  destroy 
the  grubs,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  flies  that  would 
hatch  out  and  give  you  trouble  next  year.  A  good  plan  would 
be  to  spray  the  beds  or  syringe  them  at  intervals  during  July 
and  August  with  strong-smelling  tobacco-water.  In  a  rainy 
season  like  what  the  past  has  been  it  would  be  necessary  to 
syringe  it  fairly  frequently.  If  you  know  how  to  prepare 
petroleum  emulsion,  a  very  weak  solution  of  this  would  be  use¬ 
ful  m  spraying  the  plants,  as  the  smell  is  very  offensive  to  1  he 
flies,  and  would  prevent  them  laying  their  eggs  there  On 
no  account,  however,  should  you  attempt  to  syringe  the  plants 
simply  with  paraffin  and  water,  as  oil  and  water  will  not  remain 
mixed. 

Flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  Lopsided.  (G.  S.) 

The  buds  must  have  been  attacked  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
crrowth,  say  in  August  or  early  in  September,  by  some  of  the 
plant  bugs  allied  to  the  frog-hopper.  Such  insects  feed  upon 
flowers  and  tender  leaves  by  inserting  their  proboscis  in  tne 
tissues  and  abstracting  the  juices.  The  buds  of  your  plants 
must  have  been  attacked  in  this  way,  and  the  blooms  are  lop¬ 
sided  because  they  had  been  injured  on  the  side  which  now 
shows  the  result  of  injury.  During  those  two  months  you  should 
keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  the  presence  of  all  jumping  insects  of 
the  character  we  have  just  named.  You  should  get  a  large  tray, 
and  having  covered  it  with  fresh  tar  or  some  sticky  material, 
one  could  carry  this  tray  alongside  the  rows  of  plants  while 
another  gives  them  a  sharp  shake  over  the  tray,  so  as  to  shake 
the  insects  down  upon  the  tar.  This  had  best  be  done  in  the 
early  morning,  while  the  plants  are  heavy  with  dew  and  the 
insects  sluggish. 

Cutting  Down  Fern  Fronds.  (Pteris.) 

The  only  excuse  for  the  removal  of  Fern  fronds  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  on  the  score  of  tidiness.  Moreover,  Ferns  are 
usually  planted  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  if  such  is  the 
case  in  this  instance  we  should  not  advise  the  removal  of  the 


fronds  till  spring.  Even  the  fronds  of  deciduous  species  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Ferns  themselves,  by  protecting  ihe 
crowns  to  some  extent  from  injurious  effects  of  weather.  Ever¬ 
green  fronds  should  on  no  account  be  cut  down. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  F.)  1,  Ilex  Aquifoiium  ferox  argentea ;  2,  Leycestena 
formosa  ;  3,  Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea  (generally  known  as 
Prunus  Pissardi)  ;  4,  Liquidambar  styraeifl.ua  ;  5,  Galtonia  candi- 
cans.— (A.  T.  B.)  1,  Phyllanthus  pulcher ;  2,  Aralia  elegantis- 
sima  ;  3,  Aralia  Veitchii ;  4,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata  ;  5,  Swain- 
sonia  coronillifolia  ;  6,  Lauras  nobilis  angustifolia.  (A.  F.  D.) 
1,  Aster  grandiflorus  ;  2,  Polygonum  sachalinense  ;  3,  Pernettya 
mucronata  var.  ;  4,  Sempervivum  calcareum  ,  5,  Ligustrum 
japonicum. — (A.  M.,  Leeds)  1,  Vanda  caerulea  ;  2,  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  ;  3,  Oncidium  Forbesii  ;  4,  Cattleya 
labiata  var.—  (J.  Webb)  1,  Cotoneaster  nummulana;  2, 
Cotoneaster  frigid'a ;  3,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ;  4,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  ;  5^  Populus  nigra. — (W.  J.  Greig)  1.  Todea  barbara  ; 
2  Pteris  Childsii ;  3,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum  ;  4,  Lastrea 
aristata;  5,  Polypodium  plesiosorum  ;  6,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ; 
7,  Adiantum  Sanctae  Catherinae.— (W.  A.)  1,  Hippeastrum 
reticulatum. 
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Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 
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A  lost  Nutritious  Beverage  for  Hot  or  Cold  Weather. 


Mr  R  snrrL’E,  Waters  Side,  Soham  Cambs 
writes  — 

“After  using  your  Vi-Cocoa  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  I  think  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  I  do  lu^lily 
recommend  it  as  a  most  nutritious  beverage  ;  as  I  am  a 
gardener,  and  being  exposed  to  hot  and  cold  "eat  ier,  I  ha 
found  it  most  helpful.  1  have  now  and  a  -a  tiled L other 

Cocoas  but  I  have  found  none  to  equil  Di.  Libbies  y-tocoa 
lam  sending  this  as  a  testimonial,  that  you  may  have  the 
nrivile''e  of  using  it  in  any  newspaper  that  you  may  think 
tit.  Trusting  it  may  be  beneficial  to  others  who  have  not 
tried  it.”  _  — 


•  undoubted  Purity  and  Strength. ^  ^ 

•  in  tte  front  rank  of  really  valuable  foods.  '  ^ 


Favoured  lay  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain . 

Address— Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi  Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill 
Row,  London,  E.C. 
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■  _ _ _  - 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


‘Ycient  Remains  of  British  Plants. 

On  the  borders  of  Berks  and  Wilts  are  the 
Inains  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  Silchester, 
lich  has  been  laid  bare  in  portions  for  some 
. lrs  past,  and  many  ancient  tools,  buildings, 

•  d  even  plants  have  been  brought  to  light, 
irchaeologia,”  Vol.  LVIII.,  contain  s  some 
inflation  about  the  remains  of  plants  which 

1  ve  been  found  there  and  identified  by  Mr. 

1  Jment  Reid.  The  remains  consisted  of 

•  ‘ds,  flower  heads,  leaves,  and  other  parts 
(  p.ants.  All  represented  plants  that  are 
■  11  common  in  a  wild  state  in  this  country, 

.-h  the  exception  of  one  species.  Many  of 
|  'nh  however,  are  quite  common  weeds,  as 
( ^ad  no  doubt  been  in  Roman  times, 
ne  of  the  very  common  ones  are  repre- 
;  'led  by  the  Dandelion,  the  black  Knap¬ 


weed,  Goose  Grass  or  Cleavers,  and  the 
common  yellow  Buttercup  (Ranunculus 
acris).  The  most  interesting  plant,  perhaps, 
was  the  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens),  which  was 
represented  by  -clippings  associated  with 
various  other  common  plants.  The  Box  has 
always  been  considered  doubtfully  British, 
and  even  in  -Si’s  case  the  clippings-  might 
-have  been  taken  from  cultivated  plants  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Reid,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  t-he  opinion  that  the  clippings  be¬ 
longed  to  withered  garlands  taken  from  wild 
trees.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Box  grows 
wild  o-n  Box  Hill,  in  Surrey,  and  t-he  evidence 
o-f  experts  goes  to  show  that  the  Box 
is  truly  a  British  plant.  Mr.  G.  Murray  re¬ 
cently  discussed  the  question  in  relation  to 
Surrey,  and  Mr.  C.  Buoknall,  with  regard  to 
those  ini  Gloucestershire  at  a  place  called  Box- 
well,  near  Alderley,  and  these  writers  are  of 
the  -opinion  that  the  Box  is  truly  a  native 
plant. 

• — o — - 

The  Squares  of  London  in  Danger. 

Hitherto  we  ‘have  looked  upon  the 
numerous  squares  of  London,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  West-end,  as  perfectly 
immune  from  danger,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  built  upon.  The  case  of  Edwardes- 
Square,  Kensington,  which  was  recently  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale,  ha-s  aroused  t-he  citizens  of 
London  to  a  new  -danger  which  threaten® 
them.  It  seems  that  these  have  been  left  in 
the  form  -of  squares  or  -open  spaces  by  the 
owners  of  them,  and  that,  however  much 
they  may  be  cherished  by  the-  citizens  of 
London,  the  owners  have  the  power  of  selling 
them  for  building  purposes.  Several 
authorities  interested  in  the  matter  are  now 
discussing  the  question  as  to  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  -squares  from 
being  built  upon.  The  Kensington  Borough 
Council  are  now  negotiating  with  the  trustees 
of  Edwardes  Square  with  this  object  in  view. 
It  -seems  also  that-  great  caution  is  required 
in  -order  that  the  most-  proper  proceedings 
may  be  taken ;  otherwise  the  landlords  may 
be  induced  to  demand  excessively  heavy  com¬ 
pensation  to  buy  out  their  rights. 

— -o — • 

The  Mosquito  Plant  in  India- 

Considerable  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  Mosquito  plant®  in  different  -parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  note  that  Ocimum  viride,  soi 
recently  introduced  to  this  country,  has-  found 
its  way  t-o  India,  as  Mr.  K.  L.  Proudlock,  the 
curator  of  the  Government  Botanical 
Gardens,  Oot-acamund,  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  this  at  the  Nilgiri  Agri-hort-icultural 
Society’s  show  on  October  3rd.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds  at  the  Government  station,  Oo-ta.- 
camund,  obtained  from  the  botanical  station 
at  Sierra  Leone  in  May  hast-  Many  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  fruits  were  on  exhibition  a-t 
the  same  time,  but  an  exhibition  of  Daffodils 
in  October  would  have  been  somewhat  of  a 


novelty  had  it  taken  place  in  this  country  at 
that  season. 

Essex  Field  Experiments. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  provision  which 
has  been  made  to  assist  agriculture  in  Essex, 
we  may  -state  that  field  experiments  are 
established  in  at  least  two  dozen  places-  in 
different  parts  o-f  the  co-unt-y  with  the  object 
o-f  -showing  the  farmers  in  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  what  t-he  land  is  capable  of  doing  under 
certain  conditions  of  cultivation  and  manur¬ 
ing.  The  results  of  the  various  experiments 
have  been  compiled  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymo-nd,  F.I.C.,  assisted  by  Mr. 
B.  W.  Bull,  N.D.A.  The  trials  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  dealt  with  the  manuria-1  treatment  for 
Beans,  Peas,  and  Clover,  the  best  mammal 
treatment  o-f  -a.  rotation  beginning  with  Beans, 
the  residual  value  of  manures,  and  the  green 
-manuring'  of  light  lands,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  attached  to  some  of 
these  experiments  is  the  calculation  of  the 
profit-  in  the  use  o-f  manures-  This  'has  been 
veiy  thoroughly  carried  out  on  some  of  the 
stations  s-et  apart  for  -experiments,  and, 
though  it  relates  to  farming,  in  tills  instance 
it  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  use 
of  manures  in  the  garden.  It  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  most  gardeners  to  obtain  a  good 
crop,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  the  manures, 
but  if  such  were  market  gardeners  it  would 
be  far  more  economical  to  calculate  what  cer¬ 
tain  manures  wo-uld  give  in  the  form  o-f 
return.  Deducting  the  additional  expenses 
incurred  in  the  purchase  o-f  manures,  the  cul¬ 
tivator  would  then  be  able  to  determine  bis 
profits.  Another  point  is  that  nitrogenous 
manures  are  mostly  -always  in  request ;  but 
a  point  that  should  be  settled  is  what  par¬ 
ticular  nitrogenous  manure  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  to  apply  in  the  -case  o-f  any  given  cro-p. 
Some  plants  are  -able  to  take  up  certain 
manures  much  better  than  they  can  others. 
This  als-o  is  a  point,  which  these  experiments 
are  being  instituted  to  determine. 

Tree  Planting  at  Ross. 

It-  must  have  been  annoying  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ross  when  the  -st-c-rm  of  wind  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  destroyed  the  tree  that  was 
planted  to-  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  late  Most  Gracious  Sovereign 
tjuee-n  Victoria.  The  tree  was  growing  into 
-a  handsome  one',  and  would  presently  have 
been  a  great  ornament  to  the  Prospect,  Ro-ss, 
but-  it  got  so  damaged  by  a  hurricane  that 
the  Urban  Council  decided  to  remove  it  and 
replace  it  by  another.  On  t-he  1 1th  inst.,  Mr. 

F.  W.  Wintle,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Council, 
and  Mrs.  Winningt-on  Ingram,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  about  800  school  children  t-o  attend 
the  ceremony  while  planting  an  Oak  tree  in 
commemoration  of  the  King’s  sixty-second 
birthday.  All  of  the  children  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  small  silver  coin  in  memory  of 
the  occasion. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Exotic  Ferns. — The  amount  of  water  required  by  these  will 
now  be  considerably  less,  than  when  growth  was  active',  and 
although  many  species  and  varieties  do  not  die  quite  down,  yet 
these  require  less  water  than  formerly.  Ferns  that  are  grown 
in  baskets  for  suspending  should  also  be  kept  rather  drier ;  a. 
little  applied  occasionally  with  a  can,  instead  of  immersing  the 
whole  basket  in  a  vessel  of  water,  will  suffice.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  various  species  and  varieties  is  re¬ 
quisite,  as  they  differ  considerably,  not  only  in  their  habits 
during  growth,  but  also  when  at  rest,  or  partial  rest.  To 
allow  Ferns  to  become  actually  dry  at  any  time  is  harmful,  and 
the  rest  each  species,  requires  must  be  brought  about  gradually 
by  giving  less!  water  and  by  maintaining  a  drier  atmosphere 
about  the  plants  from  now  until  growth  recommences  in  the 
new  year.  In  the  fernery  proper  the  requirements'  of  the  plants 
can  be  better  attended  to  than  when  they  are  placed  here  and 
there  among  other  plants,  and  it  is  a  capital  plan,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  to  collect  them  and  arrange  by  themselves  for  a  few 
weeks.  If  not  already  done,  the  shading  material  should  be 
removed  to  allow  the  little  sun  we  now  get  to  reach  them  and 
assist  the  plants  to  ripen  and  rest. 

Many  specie®  classed  as  stove  Ferns,  will  thrive  in  the  green¬ 
house  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  but.  these  must 
now  be  br  ought,  back  to  warmer  quarters.  The  majority  of 
exotic  Ferns  will  now  be  best  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50  deg. 
by  night,  with  a.  rise  of  5  deg.  or  8  deg.  in  the  da.y.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  cut  down  Ferns,  until  the  fronds  are  all  quite 
decayed. 

Hardy  Ferns  in  Pots. — For  the  adornment  of  rooms  and 
cold  greenhouses  in  winter  many  of  the  hardy  Ferns  are  well 
adapted,  and  by  their  use  for  corridors  and  rooms  that  are 
draughty  much  injury  to  more  tender  subjects  is  avoided. 
Beyond  this,  the  beauty  of  their  fresh  green,  fronds  will  bear 
comparison  with  many  tender  exotics.  I  append  a  short  list, 
of  kinds  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots,  viz.,  Aspidium  an¬ 
gular©  and  its  varieties,  A.  aculeatum,  A.  falcatum  Fortunei, 
A.  Londhitis,  A.  munitum,  Polypodium  cambricum,  the  common 
Hart’s'-tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgar©),  Lastrea  Filix-mas, 
crista, ta,  and  L.  Standishi.  Plants  may  now  be  lifted  and 
potted  up  in  light  rich  soil,  and  when  well  watered  they  should 
be  placed  in  a.  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  for  a  few  days  t>o> 
re-establish  them.  An  occasional  sponging  of  the  foliage  with 
tepid  water  will  be  neoes-sary  for  the  removal  of  dust-.  The 
plants  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  shaded  spot  in  the  open 
for  the  summer’,  and  they  will  again  do.  service  another  winter 
without  repotting. 

Eucharis  amazonica. —  The  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  of 
this  Lily  are  always  in.  request,  and  especially  about,  Christmas' 
and  the  New  Year.  Plants  now  growing  freely  should  be 
accorded  a,  strong  heat,  with  abundance  of  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  amount  of  water  required  a,t  the  root,  must 
be  governed  by  the,  condition  the  plants  are  hr.  A  healthy 
plant  cannot  easily  be" over-watered,  provided  the  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  favourable,  such  as  good  drainage  and  a  well-heated 
pit  or  low  house.  The  best  plants  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  were  growing  in  a  low  span-roofed  stove  set  apart,  for 
them  alone ;  they  were  never  actually  rested,  and  produced  a, 
wealth  of  bloom  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When,  growth 
was  most  active  tire  water-pot  was  freely  used,  and  the  plants 
were  syringed  overhead  several  times,  a,  day.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  conditions  under  which  the  Eucharis  grows  in  its 
native  habitat,  this  treatment  was  of  the  best,  and  I  am  sure 
better  results  could  not  be  achieved.  It  is  useless  taking  up 
their  cultivation  unless  plenty  of  heat  and  a  suitable  structure 
can  be  devoted  to  them.  Tb  attempt  cultivating  a,  few  plants 
among  other  stove  subjects  rarely  gives  good  results.  A 
house  that  is  utilised  for  forcing  other  plants  at  this  time,  if 
kept  at  about  65  deg.  to  75  deg.,  will  sometimes  suit  the 


Eucharis,  especially  if  a  hot-bed  of  stable  manure  and  tree- 
leaves  is  made  up  therein.  They  may  either  be  plunged  in 
the  material,  if  not  too  hot,  or  placed  on  stages,  where  the 
mild  ammonia,  arising  from  the  manure  will  be  highly  beneficial. 

K.  M. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Earliest  Permanent  Vinery.— Here  the  Vines  may  now  he 

pruned,  cutting  a,t  the  second  eye  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  fir-st  being  weak,  using  the  knife  in,  preference  to  the 
secateur,  as  it,  makes  a  much  cleaner  cut-.  Where  rods  have 
not  yet  filled  their  allotted  space,  leave  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  of 
new  wood  if'  well  ripened.  Before  attending  further  to  the 
Vines  wash  all  woodwork  and  glass  with  warm,  soapy  water, 
and  well  rinse  down  with  the  syringe-,  then  lime-wash  the  walls 
with  fresh-slaked  lime.  Assuming  the  Vines  are  free  of  mealy 
bug,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  remove  any  loose  bark,  and 
with  a,  pointed  label  or  blunt,  pocket-knife  clean  around  the 
spurs,  afterwards  scrubbing  the  Vines  with  hot  water  and  a 
little  soft  soap,  and  avoiding  damaging  the  buds.  If  the  house 
is  addicted  to  mildew  it,  ivould  be,  well  to  paint  the  Vines  over 
with  a  thick  paste  of  sulphur  and  milk,  and  then  tie  the  canes 
in  position.  On  'the  other  hand,  should  mealy  bug  be  about 
carefully  examine  the  Vines,  killing  all  that  can  be  seen,  and 
dropping  a  little  methylated  spirit  on,  the  place  where  they 
were  found.  Next  clean  away  every  particle  of  bark  that  seems 
likely  to,  harbour  the  pest,  especially  around  the  spurs,  dropping 
a  little  of  the,  spirit  into  any  hole  that  presents  itself.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  mats  or  bags'  should  have  been  laid  on  the  border 
to  catch  all  filth,  rubbish,  etc.,  which  must,  be  carefully  carried 
out  when  the  work  is.  finished.  In  bad  cases  it  would  be  well 
to  touch  all  the  wires,  holdfasts,  etc.,  with  pure  paraffin,  and  in 
washing  the  Vines  put  a.  wineglass, ful  of  the  same  into  3  gals, 
of  hot  water  with  the  soft  soap  and  keep  it  well  irritated  ivhile 
ihe  work  is  being  done,  as  the  oil  will  ascend  to,  the  surface  it 
left  to  itself.  After  clearing  away  all  rubbish  prick  up  the 
border  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  raking  this  off  and  re¬ 
placing  with  fresh  loam,  after  adding  a  6-in.  potful  of  soot 
and  Thomson’s  Vine  manure  and  an  8-in.  potful  of  wood- 
ashes  to  every  bushel.  A  house  started  at  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  should  produce  ripe  Grapes  towards  the  middle  of  May; 
therefore',  the  gardener  must  be  entirely  guided  as  to  the  date 
of  starting  and  when  ripe  fruits  are  expected.  During  mild 
weather  use  no  fire-heat  for  the  first,  ten  days;  and  endeavour  to 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg.,  with  an 
advance  of  10  deg.  or  15  deg.  with  sun-heat,  syringing  the 
Vines  about  9  a,.m.  and  again  at  2  p.m.  with  warm  water. 

Pot  Figs.  -These  are  often  employed  to  supply  the  first 
crops  in  April  or  early  May,  and  to  achieve  this  a  house  should 
be  closed  forthwith.  The  trees  will  have  been  repotted  or  top-  • 
dressed  some  time  ago,  if  these  calendarial  instructions  have 
been  followed  out ;  therefore  all  that  will  be  required  now  is  to 
wash  and  clean  the  house  as  for  Vines.  Remove  any  shoots  not 
inquired  for  the  crop,  so  that  plenty  of  light  can  be  had  for  the 
fruiting  wood,  and  wash  the  same  with  soft  soap  and  sulphur  or 
other  insecticide,  and  stand  the  pots  on  pedestals  as  advocated’ 
for  pot,  Vines  a  fortnight  since.  Fresh-gathered  Oak  or  sweet 
Chestnut  tree  leaves  will  form  a,  good  bottom  heating  medium 
to  start  with,  syringing  the  trees  mornings  and  afternoons,  and 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  48  deg.  to  50  deg.  for  the 
present. 

Trees  Planted  Out.  — These  will  form  a  succession  if  started 
towards  the  end  of  December  ;  therefore  push  on  all  necessary 
pruning;  that  is,  the  thinning  out  of  any  fruitless  wood,  and 
though  root  pruning  should  have  been  clone  a.  month  ago,  it 
may  still  be  carried  out  if  any  trees'  have  run,  too  much  to 
gross  wood.  Wash  and  clean  the  house,  trees,  etc.,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  afford  a  top-dressing  of  loam,  with  old  plaster 
and  bonemeal  or  Thomson’ s  infixed  well  together  after  having 
removed  the  surface  soil  ;  that  is,  with  bearing  trees,  those! 
growing  too,  strong  already  not  requiring  this  aid.  Allow  a 
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space  of  4  in.  to  6  in.  between  each  fruiting  shoot  when  tying 
in,  though  there  can  be  no  objection  in  laying  young  growths! 
in  to  cover  the  larger  branches  of  aged  trees  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Leave  the  houses  wide  open  during  mild  weather  until 
starting  time.  James  Matne. 

Bioton,  Devonshire. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Broad  Beans. — During  my  recollection  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  sow  Broad  Beans  in  the  autumn  in  the  open — a  plan 
which  I  never  adopted  or  recommended — and  even  now  it  is 
practised  by  some.  By  far  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  in  boxes 
under  glass  in  early  spring,  properly  harden,  and  plant  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  not  only  will  these 
be  quite  as  early,  but  the  yield  will  be  much  greater,  and  half 
the  trouble  will  be  saved  over  those  raised  in  the  open.  Though 
the  Broad  Bean  is  extremely  hardy,  slugs  and  other  pests,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  are  certain  to  play  sad  havoc  with 
them  during  winter,  when  the  growth  is  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

When  extra  early  supplies  are  required,  seed  may  be  sown 
now  in  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  placing  live  beans  in  each,  and  raise 
them  in  cold  frames.  As  soon  as  the  young  growths  appear 
above  the  soil  every  care  sho'uld  be  taken  to  give  abundance  of 
air  whenever  possible,  removing  the  lights  entirely  during  open 
weather  to  induce  them  to  make  a  stout,  stocky  growth.  If 
these  are  planted  out  in  a  warm,  sumiy  spot,  and  well  shel¬ 
tered  in  very  early  spring,  they  will  produce  a  few  dishes  far 
in  advance  of  those  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Yeiy  excel¬ 
lent  results  can  be  obtained  by  growing  and  fruiting  them  in 
8-in.  pots.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  treated  in 
the ’same  way  as  advised  for  planting  out  till  about  mid- winter, 
when  the  best  position  to  give  them  is  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  quite  a  cool  orchardhouse.  Avoid  fire  heat  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  start  to  finish,  and  abundance  of  air  is  the  great 
secret  of  success  when  they  are  in  flower.  There  are  now 
several  varieties  of  fine  appearance  and  of  excellent  quality 
suitable  both  for  under  glass  and  outside  culture,  but  the  most, 
reliable  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  a  good  stock 
of  Carter’s  Leviathan.  Tire  old  Mazagan  type,  in  my  opinion, 
is  now  scarcely  worth  growing,  as  it  is  certainly  no  earlier  and 
of  inferior  quality  to  many  others.  Good  Beans  may  be  picked 
when  treated  as  above  early  in  May,  and  when  these  are  appro 
ciated  early,  as  they  are  in  many  places,  they  are  quite  worth 
the  trouble  expended  on  them. 

Early  Peas. — -No  pains  should  be  spared  to  produce  these  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  new  year’,  and  the  method  of  sowing 
during  autumn  in  open  ground  is  to  be  quite  as  much  depre¬ 
cated  as  in  the  case  of  Broad  Beans,  for,  except  in  the  most 
favoured  positions  as  to  climate  and  soil,  and  during  very 
mild  winters,  these  are  rarely  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred,  and  I  strongly  advise  sowing  in  boxes  during  early 
spring  and  planting  out  when  ready.  Not  only  the  first  sowing 
should  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  at  least  three  for  successional 
crops,  and  especially  so  on  cold,  wet  land.  I  have  always  found 
i  transplanted  Peas,  when  judiciously  attended  to  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  sown  until  being  planted  out,  which  should  be  done 
with  care,  far  more  prolific  than  when  sown  in  drills  in  the 
open.  The  culture  of  Peas  in  pots,  boxes,  or  even  sown  in 
the  ground  under  glass,  has  now  become  pretty  general,  not 
only  in  large  private  places,  but  many  of  our  market  growers 
are  devoting  a  considerable  area  of  glass  to  their  culture,  and 
I  am  told  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these  that  when 
suitable  varieties  are  selected  nothing  which  he  grows  is  more 
remunerative.  Though  we  may  not  all  possess  suitable  accom¬ 
modation  for  growing  these  to-  any  large  extent.,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  quantities  a  dozen  or  so  8-in.  and  10-in.  pots  will 
produce,  and  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  by  way  of  glass 
is  cold  pits  and  frames  in  which  to-  shelter  them  duiing  winter. 
Seed  should  now  be  sown  thinly  in  well-drained  pots  or  boxes, 
using  a  good  fibrous  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part 


leaf-soil,  and  one  part  mushroom  dung,  to  which  should  be 
■added  to  every  bushel  of  soil  a  6-in.  potful  of  bone-meal.  The 
large-podded  varieties  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
smaller  ones.  Early  Morn,  Edwin  Beckett,  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  Alderman  are  all  equally  well  adapted  for  treating  in  this 
way,  and  when  the  plants  become  too  tall  for  accommodation 
in  pits  or  frames1,  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  on  a  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  border  with  a  southern  aspect,  when  in  case  of  severe 
weather  by  erecting  a  temporary  framework  over  them  these 
are  easily  protected,  and  veiy  early  pickings  of  Peas  of  the 
highest  quality  can  then  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

Subjects  being  wintered  in  cold  frames,  such  as  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Parsley,  and  the  like,  should  be  looked  over 
and  cleaned  occasionally,  and  the  seedling  plants  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  aired  night  and  day  while  the  weather  remains  in 
such  a  mild  condition,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  these 
becoming  too  large  and  not  sufficiently  hard. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies  should  now  be  given  a  warmer  tem¬ 
perature;  an  intermediate  house  will  suit  them  well  if  their 
freshness  is  to  be  maintained  during  the  winter  months.  See 
that  they  are  kept  clean  from  aphis  by  fumigating  with  XL  All. 

Aldeoham  House,  Elstree,  Herts.  E.  Beckett. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Calanthes. —  The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  will  now 
have  matured  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  where  they  have  been 
properly  ripened  the  foliage  will  be  decaying.  This  is  an  un¬ 
sightly  period  for  the  plants,  but.  it  is  not  advisable  to.  cut 
away  the  leaves  until  they  are  thoroughly  passed.  The  flower- 
scapes  still  advancing  will  need  every  encouragement,  while 
the  atmosphere  is.  being  kept  naturally  drier ;  the  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  at  the  roots  for  any  lengthened 
period,  or  the  flower-scapes  suffer,  which  perhaps  may  not  be 
apparent  until  the  flowers  become  expanded.  Light  also  is  a 
great  facility  to  be  considered  with  all  plants  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year.  Unless  sufficient  light  is  obtainable  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  the  brightest  tints  of  colour  in  the 
flowers  when  they  have  becomei  expanded.  Perhaps  no*  better 
illustration  of  this  will  be  found  than  the  case  of  Calanthe 
^  eitchii  when  grown  in  or  near  Loudon  and  in  other  district^ 
where  jdants  suffer  from  want  of  light.  Instead  of  the  deep 
rosy-purple  tints  characteristic  of  this  hybrid,  we  get  pale, 
washed-out  and  almost  useless  flowers  wliererthey  can  be  in¬ 
duced  even  so  much  as  to  expand.  Yanda  caerulea  is  another 
example  in  which  light  makes  or  mars  the  beautiful  tints,  and 
it  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  flowers  expand  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
after  the  end  of  September  under  the  most  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  London  district.  Not  only  in  London.,  but  in  the 
more  fortunate  districts,  I  have  noted  a.  marked  difference 
between  flowers  expanding  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
roof-glass  and  a  few  feet  lower,  where  plants  have  been  removed 
after  a  portion  has  been  expanded.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  had  a  Vanda  caerulea  with  two  scapes  proceeding  from 
the  same  stem.  One  opening  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
other  scape,  it  wa,s  placed  on  the  stage.  One  could  scarcely 
believe  a  change  in  position  could  have  had  such  a  material 
effect.  So.  different  were  the  two  scapes  that  one  would  not 
have  credited  it  being  the  same  variety.  I  feel  I  cannot  too 
deeply  impress  the  necessity  of  utilising  the  full  benefits  of  the 
procurable  light,  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  where  flowers 
are  expanding. 

Temperatures. — In.  all  the  divisions  of  our  Orchid  houses 
the  temperatures  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  degree. 
The  cool  house  should  have  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  a.t  night 
when  cool  conditions  prevail  outside ;  with  mild  weather, 
55  deg.,  with  a  liberal  use  of  the  lower  ventilators,  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  chilled  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  dispensing  with 
excessive  moisture.  The  intermediate,  house  should  be  kept  at 
55  deg.  to  58  deg.,  the  C'attleya  house  58  deg.  to  62  deg.,  the 
East  Indian  house  65  deg.,  and  the  Phalaenopsis  house  at 
68  deg.  to  70  deg.  at  night,  allowing  5  deg.  to  10  deg.  rise  with 
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the  aid  of  sun-heat  during  the  day.  The  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  should  also  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  degree,  espe¬ 
cially  during  spells  of  cold,  unfavourable  outside  conditions. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  damp  down  the  houses  until  the  normal 
condition  of  temperature:  has  been  reached  in  the  mornings. 
Plants  take  little  harm  from  cold  providing  there  is  a  corres¬ 
ponding  dryness  about  them,  but  nothing  is  more  detrimental 
to  their  well-being  than  cold  temperatures  and  moist  condi¬ 
tions,  either  at  the;  roots  or  in,  the  atmosphere.  H.  J. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Anemone  japonica  and  its  Varieties. — There  are  few,  if  any, 
herbaceous  plants  more  valuable  than  the  Japanese  Anemones 
for  the  embellishment  of  flower  borders  in  the  autumn,  or  for 
massing  purposes  in,  any  position  in  the  garden ;  and  with  the 
many  excellent  varieties  now  in  cultivation  a  splendid  selec¬ 
tion  of  form  and  colour  is  obtainable.  The  Japanese 
Anemones,  to  bei  grown  successfully,  need  'a  deep,  fairly  rich 
soil,  a,  moderately  stiff  loam  suiting  them  to  perfection,  but 
this,'  before  planting,  should  be  well  prepared  by  thoroughly 
trenching  to  a,  depth  of  fully  J  ft.,  as  Anemones,  when  well 
established,  root  deeply,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  half-decayed 
manure  should  be  incorporated.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
planting,  and  when  this  is,  performed  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  about  the  roots,  and  the  plants  placed  not  too  closely 
together,  allowing  sufficient  room,  for  increasing,  and  for  the 
foliage  to  develop  and  be  seen,  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
are  several  positions  for  which  these  Anemone'S  are:  admirably 
adapted,  and  I  think  they  might  be  used  with  much  better 
results  in  many  gardens  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  A 
good  mass  in  the  herbaceous  border,  providing  it  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  width,  -makes  a  good  show  when,  the  large  majority  of 
hardy  plants  have  commenced  to  change  colour  and  decay,  but 
this  bears  no  comparison  to  a,  bed  or  mass  when  judiciously 
placed  .on  the  lawn,  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  by  the  side  of 
AvO'Odland  walks,  or  in  the  wilderness,  where  one  has  more 
space  at  command,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  the  better  the 
effect.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  position  chosen  should  be 
a  thoroughly  open  one,  so  that  all  the  air  and  sun  possible  is 
able  to  reach  the  plant®.  Under  these  conditions  the  Japanese 
Anemone  will  go  on  year  after  year  -successfully  without  any 
division  or  replanting  being  necessary,  though  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  some  light  manure  or  good  compost  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  if  applied  before  the  crowns-  start  into  active  growth. 
There  are  many  varieties,  several  of  which  differ  by  name  only, 
but  a  good  selection  will  be  found  among  the  following.  For 
massing  purposes  the  old  white  variety  Honorine  Jobert  is 
still  excellent,  having  large,  bold  foliage,  and  when  well  estab¬ 
lished  will,  grow  to  a.  height  of  fully  5  ft.,  and  the  flowers, 
though  single,  are  produced  in  large  quantities1,  and  make  a  fine 
display. 

A.  j.  rubra  has  the  deepest  coloured  flowers,  semi-double  in 
formation,  and,  though  not  nearly  such  a  robust  grower  as  the 
preceding,  it.  is  a  very  floriferous  a,nd  pleasing  variety. 

A.  j.  Mont  Rose  is  a  charming  form,  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  pale  pink  varieties."  It  has  a  large  number  of  petals,  pink 
on  the  edge®  and  paler  in  the  centre,  and  the  habit  is  also  good. 
It  flower®  with  remarkable  freedom. 

A.  j.  ljueen  Charlotte  is  of  large  size,  silvery  pink  in  colour, 
and  taller  than  the  preceding.  An  excellent  new  variety.  A.  j. 
Lord  Ardilaun  resembles  the  first  named  in  habit  and  size,  but 
the  flowers  are  semi-double. 

A.  j.  Prince  Henrich  is  a  fine  semi-double  rich  pink,  with 
large,  well-formed  flowers. 

A.  j.  Couronne  Virginale  is  a  large  rose-pink  flower  with 
several  rows  of  petals,  and  is  also  'a.  robust  grower. 

A.  j.  Whirlwind,  though  an  old  variety,  is  a  general  favourite 
on  account  of  its  pleasing  appearance  when  cut.  The  flowers 
are  curiously  formed,  giving  them  a  semi-double  formation,  and 
produced  with  great  freedom.  The  foliage  and  stem  should 
be  left  till  late  autumn  before  cutting  them  down,  as  these 


require  a  long  time  to  die  down,  especially  in  a  season  like 
the  present,  and  next  year’s  results  largely  depend  upon  the 
way  they  are  ripened.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  they  very  much 
resent  being  disturbed,  so  that  the  permanent  position  should, 
if  possible,  be  cho'Sen  when  first  planted. 

Ajuga  reptans  purpurea. —  One  of  the  most  charming  autumn 
and  winter  foliaged  plants  is  the  red-leaved  Ajuga,  and  a  good 
patch  on  the  rockery  is  a  pleasing  sight  all  through  the  dull 
season,  when  the  foliage  assumes  a  'bright  red  colour.  It  ;s 
easily  propagated  by  division  or  from  the  runners1,  which  are 
produced  freely  around  the  plant,  and  a  good  loamy  soil  suits 
it  well.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens.,  Elstree. 


Bottling  Fruit. 

The  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  held  its  meeting  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel, 
George  Street,  on  Friday,  November  6th.  The  subject  of  fruit 
bottling  or  fruit  sterilising  had  been  placed  in  capable  hands, 
and  the  society  is  to  be:  congratulated  on  having  an  exponent 
of  this  art  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  of  Wood  Hall  Gardens1,  Dulwich. 
In  his  opening  remarks  he  rightly  alluded  to  the  great  waste 
of  fruit  which  occurs  in  years  of  plenty,  when  perhaps,  if  the 
knowledge  of  preserving  became'  more  widely  circulated,  there 
would  be  ample  supplies  of  this  valuable  commodity  for  years 
of  famine,  'such  as  we  are  experiencing  this  year. 

The  first  thing  to'  understand,  lie  said,  was  that  decay  is 
carried  on  by  -life,  and  in  fruit  it.  is  to  a  fungus  that  this  decay 
is  attributable.  Therefore  when  commencing  to  preserve  fruit 
we  have  to  combat  this  lower  order  of  plant  life.  The  best 
vessels  for  bottling,  lie  explained,  are  some  made  expressly  fur 
this  purpose.  They  are  wide  at  the  neck  to  admit  the  fruit, 
and  fitted  with  rubber  rings  and  screw  capsules,  so  that  all  air 
is  excluded  from  the  fruit  when  properly  sterilised.  The 
vessels  are  filled  with  fruit  and  a  syrup  made  of  1  lb.  pure  cane 
sugar,  over  which  a  quart  of  boiling  water  has  been  poured, 
added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  three  parts  of 
the  fruit  in  each  bottle  has  been  covered.  The  capsule  should 
be  slightly  screwed  down  and  the  bottles  placed  in  a.  boiler  with 
cold  water  reaching  half-way  up  the  bottles.  The  water  should 
then  be  gradually  'brought  to  a  heat  of  160  deg.,  and  kept 
at  this  temperature  for  from  ten.  to  thirty  minutes,  according 
to  the'  size  of  fruit.  The  maximum  time  would  be  sufficient  for 
most  fruits  that  are  fairly  ripe,  although  'the  lecturer  recom¬ 
mended  using  fruit  that  is  not  too  ripe.  The  capsules  must 
then  be  .screwed  down  perfectly  tight  and  'the  bottles  allowed 
to  cool,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too  severe  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  as  that  might  cause  them  to  crack.  The  bottles 
could  then  be  stored  away  for  some  length  of  time,  and  to 
verify  this  lie  exhibited  some  fruit  that  he  had  treated  with  this 
process  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  which  was  perfectly 
sound. 

Some:  excellent  plants  and  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Barrow,  J.P.,  Engadine,  Park  Hill  Road,  and  Mr.  W.  Bentley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Curling,  Elginhouse,  Addiscombe,  which 
were  much  appreciated,  and  showed  splendid  cultivation  of  this 
popular  flower.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  17th,  when  Mr.  H.  0.  Ether  mg  ton,  manager  at  Mr.  J.  It. 
Box  ®  Nurseries,  A\  est  Wickham,  will  continue  his  discourse  on 
“  How  Plants  Grow.” 


Porto  Rico  and  Fruit  Pests. — Leading  fruit  growers  in  Porto 
Rico  held  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago,  and  arranged  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  inspect  all  fruit  buds,  all  cut¬ 
tings,  seeds,  and  -q^lier  means  of  propagating  fruits.  As  things 
are  now,  the  fruit  trees  and  Vines  are  remarkably  free  from 
disease.  The  Oranges  have  the  old  form  of  scale,  which  is 
common  wherever  Orange  trees  grow,  but  there  is  no  San  Jose 
scale,  and  the  white  fly  is  unknown. 
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Chrysanthemums  Illustrated  in  this  Issue. 

Chrysanthemum  C.  Farina. 

The  above  is  a.  handsome  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  with 
broad,  drooping  florets  of  a  very  bright  maroon  red.  When 
fully  developed  the  blooms  would  measure  7  in.  to  8  in.  across. 
The  bloom,  which  we  illustrate,  had  scarcely  attained  its  full 
development,  so  that  it  would  even  be  deeper  than  it  is  here 
represented.  The  florets  in  the  centre  are  very  numerous,  and 
these,  as  they  attain  their  fullest  development,  give  depth  to 
the  bloom.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 
Chrysanthemum  W.  A.  Etherington. 

The  variety  here  named  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
this  year’s  novelties.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  T.  W. 

Pockett,  of  Australia,  who  is  very  well  known  as 
a  successful  raiser.  Although  he  sends  them 
over  to  this  country  in  the  full  persuasion  as  to 
the  width  they  attain,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
state  that  Chrysanthemums  do  not  behave  in 
Australia  exactly  as  they  do  here.  In  Australia, 
the  blooms  are  notable  for  the  width  they  attain, 
hut  in  our  climate  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  depth.  This  is  well  shown  in  our  illustration, 
where  the  bloom  is  deeper  than  wide.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
greater  number  of  florets,  and  that  the  outer  ones 
especially  have  a  tendency  to  droop  downwards 
instead  of  spreading.  Then,  as  the  bloom  de¬ 
velops  more  and  more  of  its  centre  florets,  it 
increases  in  depth,  until  we  get  the  character¬ 
istic  appearance  represented  by  our  illustration. 

At  the  stage  shown  the  bloom  measured  7  in.  in 
width  and  fully  7  in.  in  depth,  with  a  great 
amount  of  material  still  to  expand  in  the  centre. 

The  florets  are  delicate  silvery-mauve1,  very 
densely  arranged,  and  more  or  less  interlaced 
with  one  another.  The  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co'.,  Ltd., 

Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  in  the  first 
week  of  November.  We  have  great  hopes  that 
this  variety  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  exhibi¬ 
tors  when  put  into  commerce.  As  will  be  seen 
in  another  column,  it  was  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
10th  inst. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Stopford. 

In  this  we  have  a  Japanese  recurved  variety 
of  a  beautiful  greenish-white,  tinted  with  prim¬ 
rose  in  the  centre  at  first.  This  colour  is  not 
very  common,  and  the  change  from  the  early 
stages  of  development  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
variety,  which  in  itself  is  pleasing  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  the  onlooker.  When  fully  developed 
it  might  be  described  as  a,  creamy-white.  The 
florets  are  drooping,  but  more  or  less  interlaced,  of  a  moderate 
width  and  pointed,  as  in  the  case  in  many  very  beautiful 
1  Japanese  varieties.  As  far  as  we  could  make'  out  from  the 
bloom  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken,  it  would  measure 
7  in.  in.  diameter.  The  first  crown  should  be  taken  to  get  it 
in  the  best  form  for  the  November  exhibitions.  The  plant 
itself  grows  about  5  in.  high.  Our  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Henry  Perkins. 

The  blooms  of  this  splendid  Japanese  variety  measure  8  in. 
or  9  in.  in  the  spread  of  the  florets.  This  is  a,  large  size  for 
a  crimson  flower,  but  when  placed  upon  the  show-board  it  will 
occupy  quite  the  space.  The  florets  are  very  broad,  and  of  a 
rich  or  intense  dark  crimson,  without  that  shade  of  maroon  as 
seen  in  another  group  of  this  colour.  The  bloom  also  varies 
somewhat  in  colour  according  to  the  hud  that  is  taken,  the 
colour  being  sometimes  varied  with  orange  lines,  so  that  when 
a  large  number  of  them  are  seen,  in  a  collection  grown  under 


different  conditions,  or  if  the  bud  is  taken  at  different  times, 
the  colour  will  vary  accordingly.  The  typical  form  should 
be  reddish-crimson.  The  plant  grows  about  5  ft.  high,  and  the 
first,  crown  should  be  taken  to  get  exhibition  blooms  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  of  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames,  but  it  was  put  into  commerce  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  in  whose  nursery  our  photograph  was  taken. 


Ampelopsis  Vcitchii. 

If  the  great  Veitchian  establishment  Lad  never  introduced 
another  plant  to  our  gardens  its  name  will  always  go  down 
to  a  grateful  posterity  as  the  introducer  of  this  truly  fine 


Chrysanthemum  C.  Farina  :  Colour  maroon-rf.d. 

hardy  self-clinging  climber.  How  universally  it  is  grown ! 
It  may  be  found  quite  at  home  in  the  peer’s  palace,  and  charm¬ 
ingly  wreathing  the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  cottager!  A 
plant,  therefore,  which  pays  its  homage  to  all.  It  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  when,  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  7th,  1868. 
Never  did  the  committee  stamp  its  universally  recognised  hall¬ 
mark  of  excellence  on  a  finer  subject  in  its  way.  On  a  good 
expanse  of  wall  facing  the  Thames  a,t  Chiswick,  A.  Yeitohii  is 
annually  seen  in  its-  full  dying  beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
When  the  sun.  vouchsafes  its  rays  (a,  rare  achievement  in  these 
degenerate  days),  how  glorious  is  the  tender  colouring  of  the 
foliage,  varying  from  delicate  yellow  to  brilliant  scarlet. 

J.  B. 

Florida  Oranges. — Recent  estimates  of  the  Florida  Orange 
crop  place  it  at  7,750,000  boxes.  The  fruit  gives  promise  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 
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By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November  IOth. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis  Ruby  King. 

Tlie  sepals  and  petals  of  this  hybrid  variety  Chrysanthemum  W.  A.  Ethekington.  Size,  7in.  by  7in.  (See  p.  965.) 


are  light  purple,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
a  yellow  shade  in  the  sepalsi.  The  lip  is  of  large  size',  with  a 
rich  purple  lamina,  fading  to  a.  paler  hue  at  the  margin,  and 
strongly  undulated.  Firsbclass  Certificate  to  Baron.  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Laeliocattleya  Wrigieyi 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  L.  anceps.  x  C.  bowringiana. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  are  bright  rosy- 
purple.  The  lip  shows  the  influence  of  C.  bowringiana  in 
being  more  convolute  at  the  edges.  The  lamina  is  of  a  dark 
purple-red.  Award  of  Merit  to'  Messrs.  .T.  Yeitcli  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  and  M.  A.  A.  Peelers,  St..  Gilles,  Brussels, 

Cymbidium  wiganianum 

The  parentage  of  thisi  hybrid  was  C.  eburaeum  x  tracyanum. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy-white,  with  small  spots  and 
lines  of  purple  arranged  along  the'  course  of  the  veins.  The 
lip.  is  strongly  marked  with  reddish-brown  spots  on,  a.  creamy 


Hare, field  Hall.  The  dorsial  sepal  in  this  instance  is  also  the 
finest  feature  ‘of  the  flowers',  being  of  a,  brownish-yellow  cast, 
richly  spotted  with  dark  purple  blotches  passing  into  white 
at  the  apex.  Award  of  Merit  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

Cattleya  hardyana  albens  Peelers'  variety. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  supposed  natural  hybrid  are 
white,  with  a  faint,  tint,  of  mauve.  The  lip  is  of  a,  rich  crimson- 
purple,  passing  into  crimson  and  yellow  lines  in  the  throat. 
The  two  eye-like  spots  a,t  the  opening  of  the  flower  are  white, 
tinted  with  yellow.  First-class,  Certificate  to  M.  A.  A.  Peelers. 

Cattleya  St.  Gilles. 

Thei  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was1  C.  Patrocini.  x  dowiana 
a urea.  The  sepals  and  petals  in  this  instance  are  of  a  bright 
rose  or  carmine-rose.  The  lip  is  crimson-purple,  and  rather 
heavily  marked  with  golden,  veinmgs  towards  the  base,  a 


ground,  and  is  also  pubescent,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  tracyanum, 
by  which  it  has  been  strongly  influenced.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,. 

Cypripedium  Ville  de  Paris. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  hybrid  is  richly  marked  with  dark 
brownish-purple  on  a,  shining  yellow  ground  a,s  if  varnished, 
the  apical  port  ion  being  white.  The  petals  and  the  lip  have  the 
same  shining  ground  colour.  Award  of  Merit  to  Francis  Y  el- 
lesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield,  near 
W  eking. 

Cypripedium  fulshawense. 

The  parentage  in  this  instance  was  C.  Boxalli  x  msigne 


Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

November  IOth. 

A  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Chrysanthemums,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  great 
autumn  show  :  — 

Miss  Barnard  Hankey. 

The,  blooms  of  this  variety  are'  of  large  size  for  an  incurved 
Chrysanthemum,  measuring  about  6  in.  in  diameter.  T  ie 
florets  are  slightly  pointed,  but  densely  arranged,  and  o  a 
fawn  colour. 

Miss  A.  Dighton. 

This  also  is  an  incurved  variety,  5|  in.,  to  6  in. 
in  diameter,  and  of  a.  pale,  yellow  colour,  wit, hi 
broad  florets.  The,  above  two  were1  exhibited  ny 
Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq., 

Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead. 

W.  Pascoe. 

This  also'  is  an  incurved  variety,  globular, 

5  in.  to  6  in.  in.  diameter,  and  of  a  soft  silvery 
pink.  The  floret's  are'  broad  keeled  on  the  back 
and  darker  on  the  inner  face,  but,  of  course,  that 
is  hidden  in  an  incurved  bloom.  The  exhibitor 
was  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,  gardener  to  Arthur  du 
Crois,  Esq.,  Canons  Park,  Edgware,  N.  ^  We 
understand  it  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr. 

H.  J.  Jones. 


Mrs.  J.  Dunn. 

The  blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  some¬ 
what  in  the  style  of  Mme.  Carnot,  the  florets 
being  moderate  in  width,  drooping,  and  purei 
white.  When  fully  developed  they  interlace 
with  one  another  to  some  extent,  and  the  bloom 
measures  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter. 


Jessie  Dean. 

Here  we  have  a,  single  variety  of  medium  size, 
with  rosy-mauve  florets  fading  to  a,  white  zone 
at  -the  base,  surrounding  a,  yellow  disc.  This 
and  the  previous  variety  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jonas,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  S.E. 

J.  H.  Silsbury. 

In  thisi  we  have  a  Japanese  variety  with  crim¬ 
son-red  florets  of  great  breadth,  with  a  buff  re¬ 
verse.  Mr.  Silsbury,  Province  Place,  Shanklin, 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  the  exhibitor. 
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feature  which  is  derived  from  the  last-named  parent.  Award 
of  Merit  to  M.  A.  A.  Peelers. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Nerine  atrorubens. 

In  this  we  havei  a  strong-growing  variety  with  large  bright 
scarlet  flowers. 

Nerine  Miss  Moore. 

The  umbel  of  flowers  is  well  filled  up  with  the  broad  seg¬ 
ments  of  deep  crimson  flowers. 

Nerine  Miss  Woolward. 

The  flowers  of  tins  variety  are  pink,  with  a  darker*  midrib- 
running  along  each  segment.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
to  each  of  the  above  three  when,  shown  by  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe, 
Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Downes),  Holmewood,  Cheshunt. 

Chrysanthemum  W.  A,  Etherington. 

The  florets  of  this  Japanese  variety  are  of  a  soft  silvery 
mauve,  recurved,  densely  arranged,  and  more  or  less  interlaced. 
The  bloom  measures  about  7  in.  in  diameter.  Award  of  Merit 
to-  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
Chrysanthemum  Kitty  Bourne. 

Tire  flowers  of  this  single  variety  arc  of  medium  size,  rich 
golden-yellow,  and  very  freely  produced.  Award  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Co. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the.  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Cymbidium  tracyannm. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  and  robust  plant,  which  in  char¬ 
acter  is  intermediate  between  C.  grandiflorum  and  giganteum. 
It  forms  a  useful  specimen  plant,  producing  racemes  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  long,  bearing  sixteen,  to  twenty  flowers,  each  4  in.  to  5  in. 
across,  with  greenish-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  yellow  lip,  all 
streaked  and  dotted  with  red  crimson. 

Phalaenopsis  Esmeralda. 

A  very  useful  plant  at  this  season,  when  its  bright,  variously 
coloured  flowers  are  an  acquisition.  It  differs  from  all,  at 
least,  cultivated  species  by  its  erect  raceme,  15  in.  to  20  in. 
long,  and  its  smaller  flowers.  Cochin  China. 

Ansellia  nilotica. 

A  dwarf  form  of  A.  africana,  which,  from  a,  horticultural 
point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  the  best,  for,  in  addition 
to  being  dwarfer,  it  is  also  more  compact,  and  produces 
brighter-coloured,  more  spreading  flowers. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis  var.  lateritia. 

A  variety  with  brick-red  flowers,  considered  by  many  to  be 
more  handsome  than  the  type,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so 
floriferous.  Brazil. 

Peristrophe  speciosa  (syn.  Justicia  speciosa). 

From  cuttings  struck  early  in  the  year,  the  resulting  plants 
being  throughout  their  growing  season  accorded  an.  interme¬ 
diate  temperature,  bushy  plants  15  in.  to  18  in.  high,  laden 
with  beautiful  carminenpurple  flowers,  may  be  had  at  this 
season  for  the  greenhouse,  where,  when  suitably  arranged,  they 
are  most  effective.  Himalaya. 

Jacobiuia  chrysostephana  (syn.  Crythanthera  chrysoste- 
phana). 

Though  this  plant  has  recently  been,  brought  more  into 
notice,  it  is  by  no  means  a  plant  of  recent  introduction,  having 
been  first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Bull,  at  Chelsea,  in  1870.  As 
a  greenhouse  plant,  it  is  very  distinct,  foiming  a  plant  with 
square,  ascending  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  flat  corymb¬ 
like  inflorescence,  of  numerous  almost  sessile  cymes1  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  Mexico. 

Primula  Forbesi. 

This  is  one  of  the  only  two  monocarpic  or  annual  species 
known,  which,  however,  may  be  perpetuated  indefinitely  by 
divisions  of  the  rooGstock,  but-  it  is  questionable  if  the  re¬ 
sultant  plants  will  possess  anything  approaching  the  vigour  of 
plants  raised  annually  from  seed.  When  raised  from  seed,  it. 
is  advisable  to  pick  out  the  flower-scapes  until  the  plants  have 


attained  their  maximum  size.  It  forms  neat  little  plants,  pro¬ 
ducing  very  freely,  in  vertic Masters,  pretty  pink  flowers, 
China. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. 

All  who  possess  warm  sheltered  borders  close  to  a  house 
should  grow  this  pretty  Gladiolus-like  plant,  whose  spikes  of 
bright  crimson  flowers  are  so  bright  and  effective  at  this  season, 
therefore  being  invaluable  for  cutting.  Natal, 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Orchids  at  Merimar. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World 
Sir, — On.  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Gordon’s  gardens , at  Merimar,  Ex- 
mouth,  Devon,  I  saw  in.  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  hundreds  of 
plants  of  Cattleyas,  the  most  noteworthy  being  C.  labiata,  some 
of  the  most-  beautiful  shades,  with  as  many  as  ten  and  twelve 
flowers  on  a  plant ;  also  some  fine  specimens  of  Laelia  praestans 


Chrysanthemum  Miss  Stopford.  Diameter,  Tin.  (Seep.  965.) 


and  L.  grandis,  with  some  Pancra.tiums  and  small  Ferns  inter¬ 
mixed.  It  was  a.  sight  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a.  day  or  two. 
ItT is  a  long  span  house,  with  centre  path,  and  the  plants  are 
arranged  on  stages  on  each  side.  In  another  house  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  Cypripediums.  The  most  noteworthy  in 
bloom  is-  C.  Charlesworthii,  C.  chamberlainianum,  C.  Harrisia- 
num,  S.  Sedenii,  and  C.  spicerianum.  There  are  many  others 
in  bud  ;  also  some  large  plants  of  Laelia  anceps  and  L.  a.  alba, 
L.  pumila,  two  large  plants  of  Laelia  superbiens,  which  has 
spikes  10  ft.  I  noted  also  hundreds  of  plants  of  Dendrobiums, 
Lycastes,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums,  Thunias,  Yandas, 
Aerides,  Maxillarias,  Miltonias,  Phaius  and  many  others.  The 
plants  are  looking  veiy  vigorous,  dark  green,  stout,  sturdy, 
and  free  from  spot.  This  fine'  collection  of  Orchids  is  a  great 
source  of  enjoyment  to.  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  a  credit  to  Mr.  Hide, 
her  enterprising  gardener.  Should  any  lover  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  Orchids  be  coming , this  way,;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hide,  will  be 
quite  pleased  to  show  them  round,  F.  H.  D. 

November  2nd,  1903. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

The  extensive  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  Sons,  as 
seen  from  the  railway,  do  not  look  very  inviting  at  this  season, 
bub  those  who1  are  familiar  with  this  establishment  well  know 
that  they  can  always  find  something  of  special  interest  at  all 
seasons.  *  When  I  visited  the  nursery  the  other  week  the  out- 
door  department  was  rather  uninteresting,  except  for  the 
splendid  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass  that  are  now  just  in.  their 
glory  along  the  main  walk. 

Just  now  the  houses  are  ablaze  with  Begonias,  both  tuberous 
and  winter  flowering.  The  former  type  has  been  a  great'  suc¬ 
cess  this  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  did  I  meet 
with  a  collection  to  surpass  those  now  seeding  in  the  houses  in. 
these  nurseries.  The  number  of  good  varieties  was  so  great, 
and  there  is  so  little  to  choose  between  them,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a.  selection,  of  the  best,  but  the  one  that  did 
appeal  specially  to  me  was  a  very  fine  crimson-scarlet  named 
Gladiator.  In  its  class  it  is  quite  distinct  both  in  habit  and 
form,  and  it  is  veiy  evident  that  for  floriferousness  it  has  no 
equal.  It  appears  to  grow  rather  taller  than  most  tuberous 
Begonias,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  this,  and,  indeed,  for 
indoor  use  this  feature  seems  to  me  to  be  a  decided  advantage, 
as  it  gives  grace  to  what  is  to  most  people  a  veiy  stiff  and 
formal  flower.  I  learn  that  it  not  only  does  remarkably  well 
in  pots,  but  that  it  also  makes  an  excellent  bedder  if  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  few  light  stakes.  I  am  not  a  lover  of  crested 
Begonias  as  a  rule,  but  the  very  fine  specimens  that  I  was 
shown  here  did  much  to  break  down  my  prejudice,  for,  instead 
of  being  cramped  and  contorted,  the  flowers  were  bold  and 
gracefully  crested. 

Amongst  the  singles  that  are  being  seeded,  I  was  specially 
pleased  to  see  the  large  percentage  of  crested  and  frilled 
varieties,  and  also  the  veiy  effective  fimbriated  ones.  From 
such  parents  as  these  the  progeny  should  certainly  be.  such  as 
will  be  able  to  support  the  high  reputation  which  this  firm  have 
attained. 

Streptocarpus  are  grown  in  immense  quantities,  and  no 
matter  at  what  season  one  sees  these  plants.,  they  .always  -seem 
to  he  in  bloom.  The  size  and  form  of  the  strain  grown  here  is 
well  known  to  most  gardeners,  and,  judging  by  the  manner  in 
which  all  “  washed  out.  ”  colours  have  been  weeded  out  from 
the  parents,  the  progeny  should  be  one  of  the  brightest  obtain^ 
able.  I  was  too  early  for  the  display  of  Cyclamen,  but  the 
plants  are  well  worth  seeing,  .and  the  practised  eye  at  once 
sees  the  future  display  that,  this  promises. 

One  house  was  full  of  Tydeas  in  great  variety.  I  can  never 
understand,  why  these  plants  are  not  more  generally  grown, 
for,  for  the  brightening  of  the  stove  during  the  autumn,  they 
have  no  eouals  ;  and  no  matter  whether  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
they  are  always  verv  ornamental  when  well  grown.  Gloxinias 
are  still  blooming  freelv  in  some  of  the  houses,  but  the  greater 
bulk  have  gone  to.  seed.  The  rigid  tubular  flower  of  a  few 
vea.rs  ago  is  not.  favoured  here,  if  one  may  judge  bv  those  still 
in  bloom,  for  the  waved  and  imbricated  tvnes  largely  predomi¬ 
nate.  Pink  is  not  a,  dolour  that  one  would  expect  to  meet  in 
the  Frees! a,  but  here,  there  is  a  good  batch  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
pmk  form.  As  vet.  this  is  little  known,  in  the  country,  but  if 
will  soon  become  popular  when  it  is  distributed. 

It  is  almost  imnossible  to  improve  on  our  old  friend  Lobelia 
ca.rdin.alis,  but.,  if  not  actually  improvement®  on  the  tvpe,  the 
new  colours  to.  be  seen  here  are  veiy  welcome,  especially  tho.se 
hybrids  of  a  deer*  "rose-pink  .shade.  In  the  same  range  as  the 
hvbrid  Lobelias  I  was  much  impressed  by  a,  few  new  Gailla.rdias. 
What  strides  have  been  made  with,  this  flower  during  the  last 
few  years!  Begonia  sempervirens  is  grown  in.  immense  quan¬ 
tities  and  in  great  variety,  many  of  them  being  more  than 
semi-doubles,  and  greatly  resembling  semi-double  Peach  bloom. 
In.  the  large  conservatory-like  entrance  to  the  ranges  are  several 
good  climbers,  amongst  them  being  Hidalgoa  Wercklei  in 
bloom.  It  .seldom  favours  it®  cultivators;  with  a.  display,  but 


here  it  has  been  pleased  to  make  an  exception,  and  not  only 
blooms  freely,  but.,  I  learn,  continuously.  As  a  climber  for 
draping  the  roof  it  is  extremely  effective,  even  if  it  does  not 
bloom.  Kewite. 


The  Horticultural  Club. 

Birds  Nesting  in  Russian  Lapland. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  this  club,  at  the  Hotel  Wind¬ 
sor,  were  resumed  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  ult.,  after  the  cus¬ 
tomary  vacation  interval,  and  subsequently  to  the  house  dinner, 
under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  was  given,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson,  entitled 
“  Birds  Nesting  in  Russian  Lapland.”  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  lantern  slides  prepared 
from  photographs  of  birds’  nests,  of  eggs  of  many  kinds  taken 
in  situ,  and  views  of  the  scenery  within  the  Arctic  circle,  plus  a 
number  of  native  plants  and  flowers. 

Mr.  Pearson  began  by  apologising  for  choosing  a  subject 
somewhat  out.  of  the  horticultural  line ;  .but  in  point  of  fact, 
apart  from  the  intensely  interesting  pictures  of  eggs  and  nests, 
there  were  such  charming  examples  of  Arctic  flowers  and  Arctic 
landscapes  that  an  apology  was  utterly  needless.,  especially  in 
view  of  the  lecturer’s  treatment  of  his  subject,  at  once 
humorous  and  instructive.  Clutches  of  eggs  of  a  great  number 
of  birds  were  shown  exactly  as  they  were  found,  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  being  taken  from  .above,  thus  affording  a  full  view,  and 
it  was  really  marvellous  to  note  in  many  cases  how  the  seem- 
ingly  capricious  blotching®1  and  markings  of  the  eggs  masked 
them  from  prying  eye®,  owing  to  their  consequent  close  imita¬ 
tion  of  their  surroundings.  In  some  cases,  too*,  it  was  difficult 
to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  birds  had  not  also  selected  a  site 
amid  rounded  pebbles  of  similar  outline  and  colour  to  the  eggs 
in  order  to  aid  this  masking,  so  exactly  did  they  resemble  each 
other. 

Eggs  and  nests,  the  latter  in  many  cases  being  practically 
non-existent,  the'  eggs  lying  among  bare  stones,  were  shown  of 
the  buzzard,  redwing,  eagle,  gull,  eider-duck,  wild  swan, 
oyster- catcher,  dotterel,  and  many  others,  each  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vivid  description  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  and  the 
various  adventures  which  attended  the  discovery  of  the  care¬ 
fully  hidden  eggs.  Hours  of  motionless  waiting,  accompanied 
by  myriads  of  industrious  mosquito®  working  their  sweet  will 
on  every  exposed  portion  of  skin,  were  sometimes  needed  ere 
the  disturbed  mother  bird  would  settle  down  on  the  otherwise 
undisco verable  nest.  Long  league®  of  difficult  travel  over 
several  feet  of  treacherous  snow  preluded  many  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  in  this  latter  connection  a  most  laughable  descrip¬ 
tion  was  given,  of  the  difficulty  of  bargaining  with  a  rapacious 
Jehu  by  the  mediation  first,  of  an  interpreter,  who  translated 
the  English  into  Norwegian,  then  another  who  did  the  Norsk 
into  Finnish,  and  finally  a  Finn  who  knew  some  Russian,  no 
little  speculation  resulting  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  original 
remarks  reached  their  destination. 

Some  of  the  photographs  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  marvellous 
rapidity  of  Arctic  vegetation  during  the  brief  summer  4 
dense  and  robust  mass  of  Caltha,  palustris,  the  Marsh  Marigold, 
was,  for  instance,  shown  in  full  flower  on  a  spot,  which  three 
weeks  previously  was  deep  in  snow,  and  onlv  fifteen  days  before 
had  been  observed  as  just  evidencing  growth.  Barley  is  stated 
to  be  ripe  within  thirteen  weeks  of  sowing.  This,  the  lecturer 
imputed  to  the  long  and  continuous  daylight,  and  a  relative 
photograph  showed  the  midnight  sun  fairly  high  in  the  sky. 

Some  lovely  specimens  of  Myosoti®  alpestris,  Silene  acaulis, 
Bog  Cotton  Grass,  and  other  flowering  plants  evidenced  also 
the  beauty  of  the  Arctic  flora,  as  well  as  it®,  rapidity  of  develop¬ 
ment.  J  1 

The  lecture,  indeed,  was  so  replete  with  interesting  facts  and 
graphic  description  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  briefly  indi¬ 
cate  the  lines  followed.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Pearson  for  the  .great  treat,  afforded  by  him  both  pictoriallv 
and  verbally  concluded  decidedly  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
most-  instructive  meetings  in  the  annals  of  the  club. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  U3  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
dequately  represented  m  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World.  1 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
hey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“  Prickly  G-orse  .  .  .  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom,  and  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold.” — Couiper. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  seilt 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 


May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

Mav  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.-APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 


August  1—  BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 


!TV°*r  3-LILIUM  auratum  pla- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 


Ba,ck  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The  following  supplements  illustrating  new 
mysanthemunis  will  appear  during  November 
ana  December  : — 


MRS.  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE, 
M 4  UDE  DU  CROS, 
MERSTHAM  YELLOW, 


Wilfred  h.  Godfrey. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Climbing  Plants.*" 

For  many  years  past  Mr.  Arnott’s  name 
has  been  so  frequently  subscribed  to  articles 
on  various  gardening  topics  that  he  must  now 
appear  a  well-known  friend  of  the  gardening 
fraternity.  He  writes  on  various  topics,  but 
is  best  known  by  liis  frequent  contributions 
on  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  alpine®,  and 
bulbs,  which  he  cultivates  extensively  in  his 
own  garden.  Being  also  a  great  enthusiast-, 
he  manages  the  floral  department-  o-f  his 
garden  mo-stly  by  his  own  hands.  His  -book 
on  “  Climbing  Plants  ”  runs  to  124  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  an  index,  and  contains  half  a.  do-zen 
full-page  illustrations,  of  which  we  consider 
those  reproduced  from  photographs  to'  be  the 
best  and  clearest.  The  best  o-f  them  are 
those  representing  the  common  Passion¬ 
flower,  Clematis  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  wild 
Clematis  (C.  Vita-lba). 

In  the  introductory  -of  the  book  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  different  methods  of  climbing  -as¬ 
sumed  by  plants  coming  under  that  category. 
Some  are  twining,  others  have  tendrils,  aerial 
roots,  pickles,  or  hooks.  In  the  latter  two 
classes  the  plants  are  enabled  by  those  means 
to  scramble  up  amongst  other  vegetation, 
and,  though  real  climbers  in  a  sense,  many 
gardeners  would  fail  to  see  that  such  was  the 
case  unless  given  to  making  nature  study 
observations  on  such  subject®.  The  winter 
gives  instances  of  most  of  the  different  types 
of  climbers,  except  those  that  fix  themselves 
to  other  objects  by  the  twisting  of  the  leaf¬ 
stalks.  These  he  describes  as  leaf-twisters, 
and  'they,  in  our  opinion,  are  no  unimportant- 
section,  seeing  that  they  include  such  as  the 
species  of  Clematis  and  Tropaeolum,  with 
some  of  the  Fumitories. 

This  method  of  climbing  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  Clematis,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  our  native  species,  which  climbs 
into  the  top  of  very  tall  trees.  It  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  understand  how  the 
plant  got  there  when  discovered  after  the 
lower’  branches  of  the  tree  have  died  away 

*  “  rile  ftookof  Clin  Mite  Plants  and  Wall  Shrubs."  bv  S. 
Arnott,  FR  H.S.  John  Lane.  The  Bolley  Head,  London 
and  New  York.  1903.  Price2s.6d.net. 


owing  to  the  crowding  of  other  trees.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Clematis  commenced 
mounting  on  its  support  when  the  tree  was 
young  and  furnished  with  branches  near  the 
ground.  The  tree  increases  in  height,  and  so 
doe®  the  Clematis,  so  that  the  latter  will  con¬ 
tinue  to-  live  and  flower  in  the  tree-top  so 
long  a-s  its  foliage  is  e'xposed  to  sunlight.  At 
last  the  thickened  woody  stem  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  entirely  without  lateral  branches 
or  foliage,  and  therefore  cannot  cling  to  any¬ 
thing,  but.  the  live  branches  in  the  top  o-f  the 
tree  maintain  the  position  of  the  plant  from 
the  beginning  until  the  trees-  grow  too  tall  for 
the  Clematis  to  follow.  This  would  apply 
only  to  the  very  tallest  forest  trees  in  this 
country.  In  the  -case  of  Hollies,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Hawthorn,  and  other  similar  low- 
growing  trees,  the  Clematis  may  even  outlive 
them  by  making -such  a  mass  of  foliage  on  the 
top  -of  the  trees  as  to  completely  destroy 
their  foliage  in  time. 

In  giving  a  list  of  climbers  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  such  a  twiner  as  Stropho-lirion 
calif ornicum  gets  mentioned.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Lily  family,  and  differs  from  its  rela¬ 
tions,  the  Bro-diaeas,  by  having  a  twining 
-stem.  Very  few  also  would  look  amongst 
the  -species  of  Aconite  for  climbers,  yet  some 
of  them  having  twining  stems,  as  in  the  case 
of  Aconitum  hemsleyanum. 

In  looking  through  the  book,  we  note  that 
the  author  is  fairly  up-to-date  in  nomencla¬ 
ture,  but.  concerning  some  of  the  names  there 
are  exceptions.  In  his  introduction  he 
admits  that  the  “  Index  Kewensis  ”  and  the 
“  Kew  Hand-Lists  ”  are  followed  generally, 
except  in  some  cases  where  the  garden  names 
were  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  superseded.  This 
idea  has  been  put.  forward  by  many  .authors 
who  give  a  similar  excuse,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  well  when  writers  of  books  have 
agreed  upon  following  ithe  lead  of  a.  respon¬ 
sible  and  recognised  authority  -that  they 
should  make  .a  clean  sweep  of  all  pet-  garden 
names,  and  use  the  correct  ones,  even  if  it 
was  necessary  in  certain  cases  to  place  the 
better  known  one  as  a  synonym  in  brackets 
after  the  correct  -one-. 

If  this  was  done,  the  readers  who  are  now 
familiar  with  plants  would  have  no  difficult 
in  recognising  their  favourites,  and  many  of 
them  would  be  satisfied  to  know  the  correct 
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names,  while  others  would  be  able  to.  follow  the  amended 
nomenclature  even  if  they  regretted  the  change.  It  would  be 
just  as  easy  for  beginners  to  fix  the  correct  name  in  their 
memory  to  begin  with  as  it  would  be  to  leiarn  the  wrong  name 
first  and  afterwards  have  to  correct  it.  In  any  ease,  if  the 
above  method  was  adopted,  we  fail  to  see  why  a  modern  book 
should  not  give  the  proper  names  at  once. 

Some  writers  complain  that  such  and  such  'a.  name  is  tire 
oldest,  as  they  may  have  known  it  in  gardens  ever  so  many 
years  ago.,  practically  all  their  life,  since  they  commenced  gar¬ 
dening.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  the  oldest  name,  or 
even  the  oldest  correct  name,  and  that  is  the  point  to  which 
we  should  all  aim,  so  as  to  seem*©  uniformity  in  nomenclature. 
Much  greater  efforts:  should  be  made  throughout  the  country 
to  secure  this  uniformity  in  naming  in  private  gardens  and 
nurseries,  for  the  confusion,  at.  present  existing  is  very  great 
indeed. 

We.  consider  the  author  has  adopted  a  proper  method  of  in¬ 
struction  when  he  describes  the  different  methods  of  climbing 
assumed  by  plants,  because,  if  he  had  merely  stated  that  a 
plant  was  a  climber,  it  gives  no  idea  of  how  that  is  done,  nor 
what  method  of  support  would  be  suitable  for  it.  when  brought 
into  the  garden.  Another  phase  of  the  situation  would  be  to 
say  something  of  the  most  suitable  sites  or  situations  for  the 
different  types  of  climbers,  and  that,  some  of  them  are  well 
adapted  to  grow  amongst  rocks,  where  they  clamber  over  the 
same  and  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  Most  climbers  like  the 
sunshine,  and  it  is  certain  that  all  of  them  like  plenty  of 
light,  seeing  that  for  ages  past  they  have  been  endeavouring 
to  secure  their  full  share  of  it  by  climbing  up  amongst  other 
subjects  in  the  attempt  to  over-top  them,  or,  at  least.,  get  .a  fair 
share  of  light. 

In  shady  situations  such  a  plant  as  Muehlenbeckia  oomplexa 
would  grow  rampantly,  and  produce  more  or  less  divided  leaves, 
but  we  think  the  beauty  of  this  plant,  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  planting  it.  in  rocky  situations,  dry  rather  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  well  exposed  to  light,  so  as  t;o  check  its  luxuriance. 
Under  such  conditions  the  plant,  makes  small  and  very  pretty 
undivided  leaves,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  slender  charac¬ 
ter  of  the.  shoots,  make  the  plant  a  very  interesting  one  indeed. 
The  author  describes  it  as  more  suited  for  a  trailer  than  a 
climber,  and  in  that  we  perfectly  agree  with  him. 

A  very  useful  climber  mentioned  here  is  Aristoloehia  Siplio, 
which  does  not  appear  to.  be  half  so  frequently  planted  in  the 
south  u.s  it  ought  t-o.  he.  The  author  describes  it  .as  hardy,  and 
that  is  strictly  correct,  for  it.  thrives  splendidly  even  in  the 
climate  of  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  temperature  is  often  below 
zero  during  winter.  It  seems  to  us  that  cultivators  are  not 
aware  of  the  vigour  of  this  plant,  and  therefore  do  not  accord 
it  sufficient  space.  When  it.  attains  large  size,  with  thick 
woody  stems,  it  produces  rampant  shoots  every  year,  bearing 
very  large  and  handsome  leaves.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for 
climbing  over  archways,  porches,  and  rustic  summer-houses, 
affording  ample  shade  when  once  thoroughly  established. 

What  applies  to.  this  species  applies  to  many  other  climbers, 
including  Clematis.  It  is  not  sufficient  to.  dig  out  a.  small  hole 
sufficient  to.  get  in  the  roots  of  a  small  plant.  Where  these 
climbers  are  planted  the  ground  is  often  very  hard  and  the  sod 
scanty  or  very  indifferent.  The  hole  should  be  taken  out  to 
the  depth  of  2|  ft,  ,a.t  least.,  provision  made  for  draining  away 
any  superfluous  water  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  sub-soil  would 
demand  it,  and  the  hole  filled  with  a  compost  suitable  for  the 
climber  to  be  planted.  This  gives  the  roots  a  good  start, 
and  the  climber  soon  becomes  established  and  makes  vigorous 
growth.  After  this  has  taken  place,  there  will  be  no.  difficulty 
in  getting  full  satisfaction  from  it,  provided  space  is  allowed 
for  the  proper  disposal  of  the  branches  and  stems  made  an¬ 
nually.  Woody  climber's  are  usually  veiy  long-lived  plants, 
and  when  proper  provision  has  been  made  to  establish  them 
from  the  beginning,  they  usually  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  after  years.  A  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  given 
to  Roses  as  climbers,  and  this  list,  as  well  as  various  other 
lists  of  climbers,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the  beginner 


in  singling  out  the  climbers,  many  of  which  are  greatly  neg¬ 
lected. 

As  an  instance  of  what,  we  mean  by  the  u-e  of  favourite 
garden  names,  we  may  mention  Abelia.  rupestris,  which  should 
he  A.  chinensis  ;  Bignonia  Cherere,  which  should  be  B.  bucci- 
natoria  ;  Wistaria  chinensis  multijuga,  which  should  be  W. 
multijuga,  according  to  the  “  Hand-List.  ”  ;  and  Pleroma 
macranthum  or  Tibouchina  semidcandra  (syn.  Lasiandra 
macrantha).  The  middle  two.  of  these  latter  names  are  wrongly 
spelt  on  page  77,  but-  that  may  be  owing  to  a  printer’s  error. 
The  correct,  name  of  the  plant  is  Tibouchina  semidecandra,  but 
it  is  not  a.t  all  evident  which  is  the  correct  name  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  The  use  of  Rub  us  fruticosus  is-  also  to  be  regretted, 
seeing  that  Linnaeus  had  two  species  a.t  least,  upon  his  sheet  of 
dried  specimens.  The  double  pink  and  white  Brambles  belong 
respectively  to  Rubus  ulmifolius  fl.  pi.  and  R,  thyrsoideus  fl.  pi. 

It.  need  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  book  is  full 
of  errors.,  a.s  the  few  plants  we  have  mentioned  are  exceptions, 
and  we  wish  the  author  had  unreservedly  adopted  the  proper 
names.  The  lists  are  highly  serviceable  for  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  much  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  their  cultivation  and  propagation  is  given  in  the  body 
of  the  book. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  George  D.  Judge. 

{See  Supplement?) 

The  above  variety  we  noted  in  perfection  towards  the  end 
of  October,  so  that  a  batch  of  plants  possibly  treated  some¬ 
what  differently  will  give  a.  succession  over  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  .any  case,  by  a.  little  judicious  care  in  timing,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  having  it  in  perfection  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber  exhibitions,  besides  being  useful  for  early  work. 

It.  is  a  typical  Japanese  variety,  with  broad,  spreading  florets 
slightly  incurved  a.t  the  tips,  but  this  latter  feature  Is  most 
apparent,  or  conspicuous  in  the.  early  stages  of  development,  at 
which  time  many  others,  present  a,  similar  appearance.  When 
fully  developed  the  florets  droop  regularly,  forming  a.  bloom 
about  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  therefore  sufficiently  large 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  colour  might  be  described  as  rosy-amaranth  or  rosy- 
mauve,  with  a  silvery  or  French  white  reverse.  The  specimens 
had  been  sent  away  from  home  by  the  time  our  photographer 
got  to  see  them,  so.  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  obliged  us  with  a  photograph  from 
which  our  Supplement  was  reproduced.  It  is  a  new  variety, 
which  turned  up  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  will  no  doubt 
appear  amongst  the  novelties  for  next.  year. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 

Chrysanthemum  Victor. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  yellow  sport  from  the 
old  La  Triomphante',  which  was  put  into,  commerce  by  Rey- 
dellet  in  1885.  This  is  a  Japanese  reflexed  variety,  with  white 
flowers,  suffused  with  delicate  purple-rose,  and  which  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  run  of  popularity  for  decorative  work  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  The  sport,  turned  up  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  Dollery,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  T.  Lawson,  Weetwood 
Grange,  Leeds,  who  has  now  had  it  for  some.  two.  years.  He 
finds  it  excellent  for  cutting  purposes,  especially  when  grown 
as  a.  bush  plant,  in  which  form  it  flowers  very  profusely,  and 
is  much  liked  at  Weetwood  Grange  for  decorative  work. 

The  specimens  he  sends  us  show  a.  flower  similar  in  form  to 
La  Triomphante,  but  bright,  clear  yellow.  Some  of  the  heads 
are  more  or  less  tinted  with  bronze,  especially  on  the  back  of 
the  florets,  and  no  donbt  this  feature  could  be  accentuated 
under  different  forms  of  treatment,  and  possibly  in  the  pre¬ 
sence'  of  more  sunshine  than  we  have  had  this  year.  The 
sprays  give  every  indication  that  the  variety  is  of  very  free- 
flowering  habit-,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  conservatory 
and  decorative  work. 


to  “The  Gardening  World 
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November  IOth,  Ilth,  and  I2th. 

[Concluded  from  pac/c  957.) 

Open. 

The  class  for  a  vase  of  a  white  Japanese  variety  brought  three 
entries,  the  prizes  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  York 
Road,  Hitchin ;  Mr.  George  King,  gardener  to  Kennedy  Jones, 
Esq.,  Knighton,  East  Finchley ;  and  Mr.  George  Wilson,  gardener 
to  E.  T.  Powell,  Esq.,  Rose  Dene,  Christchurch  Avenue,  Brondes- 
bury  Park,  N.W. 

Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall, 
Harlow,  Essex,  had  the  best  vase  of  a  yellow  variety,  showing 
J.  R.  Upton  in  fine  form.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  second  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Yallis. 
Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to  Jeremiah  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Riddings  Court,  Caterham.  Valley,  came  in  third  ;  and  Mr.  George 
A.  King  took  the  fourth  place. 

For  a  vase  of  any  other  Japanese  except  white  or  yellow  the 
lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Prudden-Clark,  with  Airs.  G.  Mile- 
ham,  in  fresh  form  but  moderate  in  size.  Air.  George  Halsey'took 
the  second  place  with  the  same  variety.  Air.  A.  Jefferies  was 
third  with  Edwin  Alolyneux.  The  fourth  place  was  taken  by 
Air.  W.  Barrell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Thornton,  The  Hoo,  Syden¬ 
ham  Hill. 

Air.  J.  Barrance,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Hadley 
Bourne,  Barnet,  had  the  best  large-flowered  Anemones,  showing 
Grand  Alveole,  C.  Lebrosz,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Empress,  Aliss  Annie 
Lowe,  V.  P.  Dunn,  Air.  Pether,  Gladys  Spaulding,  Descartes, 
Leven,  Junon,  and  Nathalie  Bruce.  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  gar¬ 
dener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts, 
was  second. 

Air.  A.  C.  Horton,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Flatten,  Esq.,  Harwood 
Hall,  Upminster,  Essex,  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  Anemones, 
with  fine  specimens  of  Sir  W alter  Raleigh,  La  Chalonais,  Sabine, 
Tam  o’  Shanter,  Alabel  Aliller,  etc.  All  .  Charles  Brown  took  the 
second  place,  and  Air.  J.  Barrance  came  in  third. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  also  led  for  nine  Pompons,  which  had  been 
disbudded  and  consisted  of  well-known  sorts.  Air.  J.  Caryer, 
gardener  to  A.  G.  Aleissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme,  AVeybridge,  was 
second;  and  Air.  George  A.  King  took  the  third  award. 

The  only  reflexed  varieties  were  shown  by  Air.  Charles  Brown, 
good  blooms  being  Cullingfordii,  Phidias,  Florence  Lyme,  Clara 
Jeal,  etc. 

Air.  A.  Dear,  gardener  to  W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  Hill  House, 
Palmer’s  Green,  took  the  lead  for  six  single  varieties,  six  blooms 
of  each.  His  varieties  were  Earlswood  Beauty,  Crown  Jewel, 
Annie  Farrant,  Edith  Pagram,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  and  Elsie 
Neville.  The  second  award  went  to  H.  Redden,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  who  had 
good  blooms  of  Starlight,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Crown  Jewel,  Purity, 
etc.,  the  last  named  having  the  florets  incurved  at  the  tip.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  The  Whim,  Wey- 
bridge,  came  in  third  with  very  fine  blooms  of  Edith  Pagram. 
rosy  mauve,  with  white  zone  in  the  centre.  The  large-flowering 
section  were  used  throughout. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  was  to  the  fore  for  six  Anemone  Pompons, 
which  were  neat — the  prettiest,  perhaps,  being  Alme.  Montels. 

Floral  Decorations. 

A  long  table  was  set  apart  for  floral  decorations.  The  leading 
award  for  three  epergnes  was  .secured  by  Aliss  C.  B.  Cole,  The 
Vineyard,  Feltham,  who  used  single,  decorative,  and  pompon 
Chrysanthemums,  with  long  trails  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  etc., 
finely  coloured.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  was  a  good  second,  though  his  flowers  were 
slightly  heavier.  Aliss  Mary  H.  Anstey,  4,  Knights  Hill  Road, 
West  Norwood,  came  in  third. 

The  best  hand-basket  was  shown  by  Aliss  Alary  H.  Anstey,  who 
had  a  mixture  of  crimson,  yellow,  mauve,  and  white  varieties. 
Aliss  C.  B.  Cole  was  placed  second  with  a  basket  largely  filled 
with  Pompons.  Airs.  Crosby  Smith,  183,  Loughborough  Road, 
London,  S.W.,  was  third. 

Mr.  A.  Robertson,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Yarrow,  Esq.,  Mitford 
House,  18,  Abbey  Road,  St.  John’s  AVood,  N.AV,  had  the  best 
two  vases  of  Pompons  or  Anemone  pompons,  having  conical 
masses  set  up  with  autumn-tinted  foliage  and  grasses.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  AV.  C.  Pagram,  who  made  a  free 
use  of  tall  grasses,  and  was  also  very  pretty  in  its  way. 

For  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety  the  lead  was 


taken  by  Mr.  W.  Barrell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Thornton.  He  was 
followed  by  Air.  George  A.  King  and  Mr.  George  Wilson,  in  this 
order. 

Amateurs. 

Some  very  good  blooms  were  exhibited  by  amateurs,  the  lead 
for  eighteen  Japanese  varieties  being  taken  by  Air.  A.  R.  Knight, 
63,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  Kent.  Some  of  his  finest  blooms 
were  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Airs.  G.  Alileham,  Lady 
Beaumont,  AV.  R.  Church,  Lord  Ludlow,  Alarquis  V.  Venosta, 
Sensation,  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece,  and  Princess.  Some  of  these 
blooms,  usually  recurved,  were  incurved  Japanese,  including 
AAr.  R.  Church.  Mr.  F.  AArells,  181,  Albert  Road,  South  Norwood, 
was  a  good  second. 

There  were  six  very  good  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms. 
The  premier  award  was  secured  bv  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  10,  Oakfield 
Street,  Cardiff,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of  Alme.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
AI.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Aliss  Elsie  Fulton,  Miss  E.  Thirkell,  C.  J. 
Salter,  Alme.  Carnot,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Airs.  Barkley.  The 
second  award  was  secured  bv  Air.  Edward  Ogden,  High  Street, 
March,  Cambs.,  who  had  splendid  blooms  of  Alme.  P.  Radaelli, 
Ben  AVells,  J.  R.  Upton,  Elsie  Fulton,  Bessie  Godfrey,  etc.  Air. 
H.  C.  Hawkins,  Nithsdale,  AA7e,stcombe  Park  Road,  Blackheath, 
came  in  third  with  a  very  good  lot.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Head,  Holly  House,  Compton,  Guildford. 

Air.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Hmh- 
gate,  had  the  best  display  of  cut  blooms  of  decorative  varieties. 


C 1 1 1:  Y  s  A  N  T  he  .vl  (J  m  Hkxry  Perkins  :  8— 9  in.  diameter.  (Seep.  965.) 


Air.  P.  L.  Johnson,  North  Gate,  Bishop's  Stortford,  took  the 
second  place;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Court,  38,  Maud  Road,  Plaistow, 
Essex,  came  in  third. 

The  best  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries  was  shown  by 
Air.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  N.,  who  had 
berries  of  Cratagus  Pyracantha,  Privet,  Cotoneaster,  Winter 
Cherry,  etc.  Airs.  F.  S.  Brewster,  12,  St.  Peter’s  Street, 
Canterbury,  was  a  very  good  second. 

Fruit. 

Three  classes  were  set  apart  for  Grapes,  and  the  leading  prize 
for  three  bunches  of  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  was  secured  by  Air. 
William  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.  His  bunches  were  well  finished.  The  second 
award  went  to  Air.  AV.  Lintott,  gardener  to  Walpole  Greenwell, 
Esq.,  Alarden  Park,  Caterham  Arnllev. 

Mr.  AA7.  Taylor  also  had  the  first  prize  for  three  bunches  of 
Gros  Colmar,  which  were  handsome  in  every  way. 

Air.  W.  Lintott  took  leading  honours  for  any  other  black 
Grape,  showing  Alicante. 
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Mr.  W.  Stowers,  gardener  to  6.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Whitehall, 
Sittingbourne,  took  the  lead  for  dessert  Apples  with  clean 
samples,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Crane,  Cheveney,  Kent.  The 
same  order  was  observed  for  cooking  Apples. 

Vegetables. 

The  first  prize  for  Celery  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  F.  Halsey,  M.P. ,  Gaddesden  Place,  He-mel 
Hempstead. 

Mr.  R.  Mairs,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Shelley,  Rart. ,  Shobrooke 
Park,  Crediton,  had  the  best  Leeks.  He  also  had  the  best  eight 
Onions. 

Mr.  H.  Folkes  was  first  for  nine  white  Turnips. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  The  Gardens,  Llangollen  Road,  Ruabon, 
was  first  for  Potatos,  showing  fine  tubers. 

The  lead  for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  was 
secured  by  Mr.  R.  Mairs,  with  good  Leeks,  Onions,  Celery, 
Cauliflower,  Beet,  Potatos,  etc.  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  was  a  good 
second. 

Mr.  H.  Folkes  took  the  lead  for  Cauliflower,  showing  large 
heads. 

Mr.  R.  Mairs  had  the  best  Savoys  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool  was 
first  for  Red  Cabbages,  showing  very  large  specimens. 

Mr.  Geo.  Basile,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  McMurdie,  Woburn 
Park,  Weybridge,  had  the  best  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Mr.  Basile  secured  the  leading  prizes  for  Beet,  Carrots,  and 
Parsnips. 

The  prizes  for  all  of  the  above  classes  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

Special  prizes  for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  of  vegetables 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  -and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
and  the  leading  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Basile,  followed  by 
Mr.  L.  Ba-stin,  gardener  to  Sir  Alex.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Buscot 
Park,  Faringdon,  Berks. 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

November  Ilth  and  I2th, 

This  society,  after  holding  23  shows  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
had  to  seek  -new  quarters,  the  hall  being  engaged  for  all  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  choice  of  the  committee  rested  on  the  Drill  Hall, 
Edge  Hill,  a  large,  well-lighted  place,  but  lacked  the  elegance 
and  refinement  of  the  -old  h-o-me.  At  any  rate,  the  new  position 
did  not  deter  the  exhibitors  from  doing  their  share  of  work,  for 
the  entry  list  wa-s  an  u-nusually  strong  one,  -and  -of  the  usual 
high-class  character. 

Cut  Blooms. — These  generally  were  somewhat  of  a-  satisfactory 
surprise,  tire  blooms  certainly  being  finer  than  was  anticipated. 
The  chief  centre,  as  usual,  was  in  the  cup  class,  24  incurved  and 
24  Japanese.  The  competition  was  keen  throughout,  although 
Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  well  led,  and  as  his 
blooms  were  grand  throughout  we  give  the  full  list-,  which  will 
dispense  with  any  further  notice  in  other  classes.  Incurveds  : 
Fred  Palmer,  Gen.  Symoncls,  Duchess  of  Fife,  F.  Hammond, 
Lady  Isabel,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Chrys.  Bruant,  M-me.  Ferlat, 

V.  Foster,  Ma  Perfection,  V.  Southern,  Miss  A.  Hills,  J.  Agate, 
Ralph  Hatton,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Pearl  Palace,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Globe  d’Or,  E.  Hughe-s,  Miss  E.  Seward,  D.  Foster,  Mrs.  N. 
Molyneux,  Emily  Dale  Improved,  and  Hanwell  Glory. 
Japanese :  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  G.  Lewis,  M.  V.  Venosta, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mme.  P.  Ra-daelli,  Calvat’s  Surprise, 
Guy  Hamilton,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Sensation, 
Mathew  Smith,  Elsie  Fulton,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  George  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  E.  Hummel,  Gen.  Hutton,  Nellie  Pockett, 

W.  R.  Church,  Mr.  L.  Remmy,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham-,  Mermaid,  Sir 
H.  Kitchener,  and  Bessie  Godfrey  ;  second.  Mr.  F.  Young,  gar¬ 
dener  to  T.  Guthrie  Williamson,  Esq.  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Haigh, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Barber, 
gardener  to  W.  Holland,  Esq. 

Eighteen  incurveds :  Mr.  P.  Greene,  gardener  to  Col.  Gee, 
won  with  a  smart  lot. 

Twelve  varieties  :  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  gardener  to  J.  Clarke,  Esq., 
had  the  best. 

Eighteen  Japanese  :  Mr.  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  E.  Evans,  Esq., 
had  an  excellent  lot.. 

Twelve  varieties  :  Mr.  T.  Clarke  won  with  a  strong  lot. 

Six  Anemones :  Mr.  Vlasto  won  with  a  pretty  lot.  Six  re¬ 
flexed  :  Mr.  E.  Wharton  had  the  best,  and  for  12  Pompons  was 
again  to  the  fore. 

Six  vases  single  varieties :  Mr.  Jos.  Stoney  led  ;  and  for  six 
vases  Japanese  Mr.  James  Williams  took  the  lead. 

Plants. — Amongst  the  Chrysanthemums  the  bush  plants  were 
remarkable  for  quantity  and  quality  of  flower. 

Four  large-flowered  trained  :  Mr.  John  Rose,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Kitchen,  won  with  well-finished  plants  of  Col.  W.  B  Smith, 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Viv.  Morel  ;  Mr.  T.  Hit-chman, 
gardener  to  A.  Earle,  Esq.,  second. 


One  large  flowering  :  Mr.  .J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage, 
Esq.,  with  a  well-flowered  specimen. 

Three  Pompons  and  one  Pompon :  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  H.  Cunningham,  Esq. ,  held  his  accustomed  position  with  well- 
grown  plants. 

Six  naturally-grown  plants :  Mr.  E.  Wharton,  gardener  to 
J.  Findlay,  Esq.  ;  and  for  the  single  specimen  Mr.  J.  Stoney 
had  the  best. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  with  foliage  plants :  Mr.  G. 
Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr.  Cooke,  was  well  ahead  with  a  pleasing 
lot,  in  which  Palms  and  Crotons  showed  to  advantage. 

Six  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  brought  a  large  mass  in  which 
Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  gardener  to  Jos.  Smith,  Esq.,  proved  the  victor. 

For  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns  distinct  Mr.  W.  Barber  scored, 
and  for  the  single  plant  Mr.  Geo.  Eaton,  gardener  to  W.  Tod, 
Esq.,  won  with  a  grand  plant  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  10  ft.  in 
diameter. 

Three  Orchids  distinct :  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  was  to  the  fore  with 
Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  Cattleya  labiata,  and  C.  bow- 
ringia-na ;  Mr.  0.  H.  Williams  second,  staging  a  beautiful 
Cattleya  aurea. 

One  Orchid  :  Mr.  T.  Carling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope,  led  with 
a  go-od  plant  of  Cattleya  labiata. 

Two  Orchids  for  cool  greenhouse  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  John 
Cowan  and  Co.):  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  again  led  with  Oncidium 
varicosum-  Rogersii  and  Odontoglossum  grande. 

One  Cypripedium :  Mr.  F.  Young  had  the  best  out  of  a  big 
entry. 

Three  Palms  or  Cycads :  Mr.  J.  Stoney  won  with  Phoenix 
reclinata,  Kentia  belmoreana  and  Latania  borbonica ;  and 
three  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  in  was  won  by  the  same 
exhibitor.  For  the  -single  specimen  Mr.  G.  Eaton  had  the  best. 

Six  Primulas  (prizes  given  by  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Green  Lane 
Nurseries) :  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  lad  the  best. 

Four  Po-insettias :  Mr.  T.  Hitchman  won  with  well-grown 
plants. 

Fruit. : — Although  the  -entries  were  not  quite  up  to  those  of 
last  year  in  number,  the  quality  was  good  throughout,  especially 
the  Grapes. 

Six -dishes  distinct:  Mr.  G.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Col.  R. 
Ireland,  Blackburne  Hall,  staged  the  premier  lot,  having  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  with  Pears  and 
Apples  ;  Mr.  J.  Skitt  second. 

Two  bunches  black  Alicante  Grapes  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Rayn-es  won 
with  well-coloured  bunches. 

Two  bunches  any  other  black  :  Mr.  Thos.  Reid,  gardener  to 
D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  scored  with  well-finished  Barbarossa. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscats  :  Mr.  W.  Wilson  won  with  a  capital 
pair. 

Two  bunches  any  -other  white  :  Mr.  J.  Skitt  led  with  bright 
Golden  Queen. 

Four  bunches,  two  black  and  two  white  :  Mr.  J.  Skitt  again 
led  with  Mrs.  Pince  and  Musea-t  of  Alexandria. 

Four  dishes  of  -dessert  Pears  :  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
W.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  was  first. 

Six  dishes  dessert  Apples  :  Mr.  J.  Lee  was  well  to  the  fore  in 
these  and  the  culinary  classes,  proving  that  the  Cheshire  district 
must  be  good  for  fruit. 

Non-competitive. — A  goodly  number  -of  these  were  staged, 
adding  to  the  attraction  and  interest.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  for  the  following  :  — 

Mr.  W.  Rowlands  for  well-grown  and  highly-coloured  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants;  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  Gateacre,  a  fine  lot 
of  Orchids,  in  which  Lycaste  Skinnerii,  Oncidium  varicosum, 
and  Cymbidium  tracyainum  were  conspicuous  ;  Messrs.  Thos. 
Davies  and  Co.,  a  good  lot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mushrooms, 
Conifers,  Heaths,  etc.  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  the 
new  Potato  Discovery  ;  Mr.  H.  Middl-ehurst,  Liverpool,  whose 
collection  of  Potatos  included  the  well-known  new  varieties  ; 
Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  a.  fine  lot  of  Carnations,  backed 
up  with  Palms  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  West  Derby,  cut  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Begonias. 

The  management  was  well  carried  out.  Mr.  H.  Sadler,  secre¬ 
tary,  as  usual,  gave  every  satisfaction. 


CHESTER  PAXTON  SOCIETY. 

November  Ilth  and  I2th. 

This  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
proved  in  every  way  a  success.  The  fruit  was  somewhat  lack¬ 
ing  in  colour  compared  with  that  generally  staged  at  this  show- 
The  groups,  both  large  flowering  and  single  varieties,  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  possibly  many  would  prefer  them  to  be  toned  down 
by  Palms  or  other  suitable  plants.  Cut  flowers  are  all  shown 
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in  vases,  and  make  a  most  effective  display,  which  would  he 
heightened  by  a  few  Palms  as  a  background. 

Fbuit. — Dessert  Apples  :  First-prize  winners  for  each  variety 
Were  Mr.  J.  Saunderson  for  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dutch  Alignonne,  and  Northern 
Spy  ;  Mrs.  Rolt  for  King  of  Pippins  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend 
Currie  for  Allington  Pippin  and  American  Mother ;  Rev.  L. 
Garnet  for  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet. 

Dessert  Pears  :  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend  Currie  for  Marie  Louise 
and  Winter  Nellis ;  Rev.  L.  Garnet  for  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Emile  d’Heyst ;  Air. 
C.  Threlfall  for  Beurre  Diel. 

Kitchen  Pear  :  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim  for  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Kitchen  Apples  :  Mr.  Thos.  Day  for  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert ;  Rev.  L.  Garnet  for  Newton  Wonder  ; 
Miss  Humberston  for  Mere  de  Menage  ;  Rev.  Canon  Robins  for 
Dumelow’s  Seedling  ;  and  Air.  T.  R.  Flemming  for  Wareliam 
Russet. 

Dessert  Apples,  six  distinct  kinds  :  Mr.  J.  Saunderson  and 
the  Rev.  L.  Garnet  were  placed  as  named. 

Kitchen  Apples,  24  distinct  varieties  :  The  Rev.  L.  Garnet 
and  Mr.  R.  R.  Salmon  were  first  and  second,  the  finest  kinds 
being  American  Mother,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Alelon  Apple,  Burr 
Knott,  etc. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  :  Mr.  J.  Saunderson.  Six  varieties  : 
Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost. 

Six  dessert  Pears  :  The  Rev.  L.  Garnett. 

Classes  open  to  those  not  employing  a  gardener",  and  fanners. — 
The  first  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Wrench,  G.  Faulkner,  J.  R. 
Carter,  F.  L.  Rawlings,  J.  C.  Thornton,  J.  Powell,  and  H.  Large. 

Six  red  Tomatos  :  Mr.  R.  F.  Bonnalie. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes  :  Mr.  John  Dutton,  gardener  to 
E.  Dixon,  Esq.,  with  black  Alicante. 

Two  bunches  white :  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Mey brick,  Bart-,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Plants  for  a  group  of  Japanese  or  incurved  varieties:  Mr.  T. 
Gilbert,  gardener  to  T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.,  was  closely  pressed 
by  Mr.  G.  Stubbs,  gardener  to  Major  MacGillicuddy. 

For  a  similar  group  of  singles  :  Mr.  A.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  G.  Stubbs  second.  These  four  groups  were 
excellent  as  regards  arrangement  and  quality  of  flower. 

Six  Japanese  or  incurved  plants  :  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim  was  to  the 
fore  ;  the  same  exhibitor  won  for  six  single  varieties. 

Cut  flowers,  six  vases  J apanese,  three  in  each  vase  :  Mr.  Chas. 
Threlfall  had  the  best. 

Nine  Japanese  in  one  vase :  The  gardener  to  G.  FitzHugh, 
Esq.,  had  a  telling  lot.  Five  blooms:  Air.  Edward  Dixon  was 
to  the  fore.  Six  vases  naturally  grown  :  Mr.  Chas.  Threlfall 
had  the  best.  Six  vases  single  varieties  :  Major  MacGillicuddy 
won. 

Non-competitive. — Air.  N.  F.  Barnes,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  staged  a  magnificent  table  of  fruit,  consisting 
of  finely-coloured  Apples  and  Pears,  chiefly  grown  under  glass, 
a  dozen  bunches  of  well  coloured  Grapes,  Melons,  etc.  ;  the  fruit 
was  artistically  embellished  by  cut-  flowers  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  stove  and  greenhouse  plants- 

Mr.  McHattie  staged  wreaths  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  had  an  excellent  strain 
of  Celosias  in  pots,  of  extra  colour. 

Mr.  G.  Aliln,  the  courteous  secretary,  efficiently  performed 
his  duties- 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  10th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  gay  with  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  stove  and  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants,  etc.,  on 
the  above  date. 

Fluiial  Committee. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  EaPlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
sent  a  finely-flowered  group  of  Chrysanthemums  representing 
the  various  sections-  (Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Awards  of  Merit  were  given  to  a  Japanese  variety  named  W.  A. 
Etherington,  a  noble  flower  of  a  pinkish  shade,  and  to  Kitty 
Bourne,  a.  single  bright  golden-yellow,  very  free  blooming. 

Air.  G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Aliss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent’s 
Park,  staged  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
effectively  arranged  with  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Dieffen- 
bachias,  Crotons,  Poinsettias,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge,  made  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  display  of  single  Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  tastefully  set 
off  by  autumn  foliage  and  Privet  in  berry.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

ALr.  W.  H.  Clark,  gardener  to  Lady  Plowden,  Aston  Rowant 


House,  Oxon,  sent  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  mainly  of 
the  Japanese  section.  A  creamy-white  sport  from  Nellie  Pockett 
is  quite  deserving  of  note.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate,  sent 
a  pretty  and  interesting  collection  of  perennial  Asters,  Pernettya 
mucronata,  and  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Alessrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  contri¬ 
buted  a  very  interesting  group  of  fine  foliage  plants,  noticeable 
being  Ceropegia-  Woodii,  Selaginella  Wallichii,  several  Marantas, 
and  Aeohmea  Weilibachii.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  made  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  all  the  best  varieties, 
and  beautifully  coloured  foliage  of  several  new  species  of  Vitis 
from  China.  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  The  Nurseries,  Keston,  Kent,  sent  several 
beautiful  varieties  of  Nerines,  some  of  which  had  previously 
been  recognised  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  The  Nurseries,  Oxford,  made  a  charming  cut 
bloom  display  of  what  he  is  famous  for — Tea  and  hybrid  Tea 
Roses.  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged  a  very  beautiful 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal. ) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  sent  a  bright  collection 
of  autumn  foliage,  as  Japanese  Acers,  Oaks,  Prunus  Pissardii, 
Ribes,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  Flill  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton, 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  specimen  Ferns,  showing  good  culture 
— a  class  of  plants  the  firm  has  made  a  successful  speciality  of. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts, 
sent,  for  the  time  of  year,  a  good  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  nicely 
set  off  with  Crotons,  Astilbe  JapOnica,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Air.  Downes,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holm  wood, 
Cheshunt,  sent  some  beautiful  Nerines,  Awards  of  Merit  being 
given  to  Mrs.  Moore,  deep  crimson  ;  to  Miss  Woolward,  salmoin 
pink  ;  and  Atrorubens,  scarlet. 

Ojrchid  Committee. 

Air.  C.  J.  Ellis,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq.,  The 
Warren  House,  Stammore,  Aliddlesex,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  aand  Oncidiums, 
(Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield, 
sent  a  beautiful  group  in  which  Cattleya  dowiana  (true)  and 
the  white  C.  labiata  Amesiana  were  noteworthy.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Air.  W.  Stevens,  gardener  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton 
Hall,  Stone,  Staffs.,  sent  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Wal- 
toniense,  which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  early  in  the 
season. 

Mr.  H.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Egliam,  sent  Laelioeattleya  Bletchleyensis  vai\  Ruby  King- 
colour  as  indicated  by  its  name.  (First-class  Certificate.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Heaton,  Brad¬ 
ford,  sent  a  choice  group  of  hydrids — Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  beautiful  col¬ 
lection.  Here  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae  was  very  note¬ 
worthy. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  sent 
Cypripedium  fulshawense,  a  fine  hybrid  between  C.  Boxallii  and 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  var. ,  and  having  highly-coloured  petals 
and  sepals-  (Award  of  Alerit.) 

Air.  J.  Bean,  gardener  to  S.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Wylam  Hall, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  sent  three  fine  and  '-emarkably  well-flowered 
Calanthes.  (Cultural  Commendation.) 

Air.  Whitelegge,  gardener  to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Southgate,  sent  a  pretty  group  of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata.  Oncidiums  were  also  well  shown.  (Silver  Flora  Medal. ) 

Air.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  sent  a  fine  group  of  distinct 
hybrid  Cattleyas-  (Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Mr.  Bound,  gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Rei- 
gate,  sent  an  attractive  group  of  Cattleya  labiata,  in  addition  to 
a  few  Cypripediums,  Vanda  caerulea,  and  Dendrobiiun  Phalae- 
nopsis,  in  the  centre  being  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Cymbidium 
tracyanum,  the  whole  being  tastefully  set  off  with  Alaidenhair 
Fem  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  (Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Air.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking,  staged  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  Ville  de  Paris — a 
large  flower  belonging  to  the  insigne  section.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Air.  Young,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
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sent  a  grand  specimen  of  Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana ;  also  tlie 
beautiful  and  rare  Cypripedium  Muriel  Hollington. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  contributed  a  beautiful 
collection,  in  which  were  included  many  rare  Cypripediums. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Fi«' it  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

The  labours  of  the  committee  in  this  section  were  light.  Mr. 
A.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  sent 
Melon  Westonbirt  Seedling — a  green-fleshed  variety  of  excellent 
flavour.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Col.  Harbord,  Gunton  Park,  Nor¬ 
wich,  sent  nice  fruits  of  Apple  Norfolk  Beauty. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  again  sent  bunches  of 
their  new  Grape  Melton  Constable,  which  was  referred  to  the 
new  Chiswick  for  trial. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  advantages  and  evils  of  size  in  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
the  moral  deduced  being  that  quality  is  preferable  to  size. 

EASTBOURNE  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  Ilth  and  I2th. 

Very  few  Chrysanthemum  societies  are  favoured  with  a  build¬ 
ing  which  is  so  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  show 
as  the  above  society,  which  held  its  annual  show  on  November 
Ilth  and  12th  in  the  Floral  Hall,  Devonshire  Park,  a  large 
hall  which  might  almost  be  called  a  conservatory,  having  a-  glass 
roof,  and,  when  decorated  with  large  Palms,  etc.,  giving  a  very 
pretty  effect.  The  show  was  opened  by  Lady  Melvill.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits  was  up  to  the  average,  and  the  quality  in  the 
open  classes  of  a  very  high  order,  in  several  cases  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  London  exhibitions. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  for  24  Japs,  in  eighteen  varieties, 
Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son  were  first,  showing  flowers  of 
even  quality  throughout.  The  best  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  George 
Lawrence,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mme. 
P.  liadaelli,  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  Qountess  of  Arran,  Mrs.  E. 
Hummel,  and  IV.  R.  Church  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  gardener  to 
Hon.  Miss  Canning,  Frant  Court,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  second 
with  Golden  Dragon  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  Mr.  G.  Grigg 
third. 

Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son  also  led  for  12  Japs,  distinct,  again 
followed  by  Air.  C.  J.  Dicker,  the  last-named  gentleman  having 
a  walk  over  for  six  Japs.,  one  variety,  any  colour.  Alessrs. 
Stredwick  and  Son  had  six  magnificent  blooms  of  W.  R.  Church 
arranged  in  a  vase,  with  any  kind  of  foliage  taking  the  lead 
of  a  good  entry  ;  Mr.  G.  Grigg  taking  second. 

Mr.  G.  Grigg,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  scored 
for  12  incurved,  followed  by  Air.  W.  Southam. 

For  a  decorated  table,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  the  first  prize  was  won 
by  Air.  Scott,  Alotcombe  Road,  Eastbourne  ;  Airs.  Scott  taking 
the  second. 

Groups  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Tidy,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Davies,  The  Cliff,  St.  John’s  Road,  who  had  a  few  really  fine 
flowers  on  dwarf  plants,  evenly  arranged,  and  was  first  in  the 
open  class  ;  whilst  Air.  J.  Dunford  won  similar  place  in  the 
second  division. 

Eine  fruit  was  on  view,  chief  exhibitors  and  winners  being 
Air.  J.  Grigg,  Air.  F.  IV.  Thomas  (Wannock),  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Simmons,  gardener  to  H.  G.  White,  Esq.,  Polegate. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  'T.  Durrant, 
Young,  and  Co.,  Eastbourne;  Mr.  G.  T.  Scott,  also  of  East¬ 
bourne  ;  and  Air.  J.  Gore,  Polegate. 

THE  LEEDS  PAXTON  SOCIETY’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  I3th  and  I4th. 

The  15th  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Leeds,  on  the  above  dates.  The  show  was  opened 
by  the  Lady  Alayoress,  The  show  was  not  up  to  last  year’s 
standard,  and  the  exhibitors  were  wholly  local,  no  prominent 
exhibitors  from  a  distance  exhibiting.  Probably  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  clashing  of  dates  with  the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Show 
was  responsible  in  a  meausre  ;  however,  one  is  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  the  show  is  not  worthy  of  a  city  like  Leeds, 
and  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  retrogression.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  society  will  be  assisted  better  next  year. 

The  judges  were:  Mr.  IV.  Daniels,  Crow  Nest  Park,  Shrews¬ 
bury  ;  Air.  E.  R.  Flayes,  Devonshire  Park,  Keighley ;  Mr.  C. 
Lawton,  The  Gardens,  Welton  Brough  ;  and  Air.  D.  Williams, 
Duncombe  Park,  York.  Appended  are  the  principal  prize¬ 
winners  :  — 

Group  of  Aliscellaneous  Plants. — First  prize  was  taken  by  the 
Hotel  Alajestic,  Harrogate  (gardener,  Mr.  L.  Hanchart),  with  a 


telling  group,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  sparse  in  places ; 
second,  Air.  Kitchen,  Roundihay  (gardener,  Air.  A.  Gamble) ; 
third  prize,  disqualified  for  exceeding  allotted  space. 

in  the  open  class  for  36  Chrysanthemums,  cut  blooms,  18 
incurved,  18  Japanese,  first  prize  was  taken  by  J.  Boyle,  Esq., 
Askit  Hill,  Roundliay  (gardener,  Air.  C.  Shaw) ;  second,  Air.  J. 
Critchley,  Dewsbury  (gardener,  Air.  S.  Hurford).  The  winner 
had  good  incurveds  and  two  good  Japanese  blooms  in  Lord 
Ludlow  and  Simplicity. 

For  eight  vases,  of  Chrysanthemums. — First,  Air.  Critchley 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Hurford) ;  second,  Airs.  Bowring  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Aloore). 

For  12  vases  of  Naturally-grown  Chrysanthemums  and  12 
vases  of  Single  Chrysanthemums. — The  Hotel  Alajestic,  Harro¬ 
gate  (gardener,  Air.  L.  Hanchart),  was  first,  followed  by  Air.  J. 
Boyle  in  the  former  class  and  Air.  R.  Critchley  in  the  latter 
instance. 

The  prize-winners  in  the  local  class  for  24  blooms  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were :  First,  Mr.  J.  Boyle  (gardener,  Air.  C.  Shaw) ; 
second,  Mr.  Bowring  (gardener,  Air.  W.  Aloore). 

For  12  Blooms.— Mr.  Kitchen,  Roundhay,  was  first  and  Sir 
James  Kitson  second  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Grix). 

For  12  Chrysanthemums  in  four  varieties  Aid.  A.  T.  Walker, 
Westwood  (gardener,  Air.  F.  Norman),  was  first.  This  exhibitor 
was  also  first  for  12  Chrysanthemums  with  18  in.  of  stem,  first 
for  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
and  first  for  eight  vases  of  naturally-grown  blooms. 

Air.  Baines,  Adel  (gardener,  Air.  F.  Aloore),  was  first  for 
Primulas  ;  Air.  R.  I.  Critchley  for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

For  a  table  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  arranged  for  effect 
the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follow:- — First,  Air.  J.  Boyle  (gar¬ 
dener,  Air.  C.  Shaw) ;  second,  Aid.  A.  T.  Walker  (gardener, 
Air.  F.  Norman) ;  third,  Mr.  Baines  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Aloore). 

The  chief  winners  in  the  classes  for  fruit  were  :  Air.  T.  Arton, 
Alcl.  Walker,  Airs.  White,  and  Mr.  Mylchreest. 

Aliscellaneous  Exhibits. — Alessrs.  IV.  Wells  and  Co.,  of  Earls- 
wood  Nurseries,  Redliill,  had  a  small  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
quite  in  keeping  with ‘their  reputation.  Specially  good  were 
Bessie  Godfrey,  M.  A.  Barrat-t,  G.  Hutton,  Airs.  Thirkell,  and 
Florence  Penford,  incurved. 

Messrs.  Kerr,  of  Liverpool,  and  All’.  T.  C.  Edwards,  Leeds, 
also  staged  miscellaneous  groups  of  plants. 

T  IV.  D. 


BRADFORD  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  I3th  and  I4th. 

The  above  society  opened  its  17th  annual  exhibition  at  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  which  was  in  every  detail  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  This  season  it  has  established  quite  a  record  amongst 
many  of  the  northern  shows.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  exhibit  of  Air.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq., 
Coton  House,  Rugby.  This  exhibit,  with  which  he  beat  his  ten 
opponents  and  won  the  Bradford  Challenge  Cup,  was  considered 
by  many  professional  gardeners  to-  be  the  finest  ever  exhibited 
in  the  North.  The  many  liberal  money  prizes  given  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  reached  a  successful  issue,  having  brought  together 
many  of  the  most  noted  growers  of  the  kingdom. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  18  varieties  (first  prize, 
£10,  and  ten  guinea  challenge  cup) :  First,  Air.  A.  Chandler 
(gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby).  His  most 
noted  blooms  were :  F.  S.  Vallis  (premier  bloom  of  the  show), 
Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Australia,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Airs.  Weeks,  Sensation,  Alafeking  Hero,  Ethel  Fitz- 
roy,  Guy  Hamilton,  Henry  Stowe,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Aliss  Mildred 
Ware,  Mine.  Cadbury,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  IV.  R.  Church, 
Lord  Ludlow,  Mme.  G.  Bruant.  Second,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clarke 
(gardener  to  M.  Firth,  Esq.,  Wisrtow  Hall,  Leicester);  third. 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Fruit  Farm,  Bromham,  Chippenham. 

Twelve  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  A.  Chandler  (Rugby);  second. 
Air.  F.  J.  Clarke  (Leicester) ;  third,  Air.  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Twenty-four  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Ellis,  Heswall, 
Cheshire.  His  best  blooms  were  :  Alme.  Ferlat  (premier  in¬ 
curved  bloom),  F.  Hammond, C.  H.  Curtis,  G.  Symmons,  Hanwell 
Glory,  Ala  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Perle  Daupliinoise,  Edith 
Hughes,  V.  Foster,  J.  Seward,  Fred  Palmer,  D.  Foster,  Lady 
Isabel,  Ralph  Hatton,  Chry.  Bruant  H.  J.  Jones  and  Nellie 
Southam.  Second,  Mr.  G.  IV.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Car¬ 
diff ;  third, -Mr.  A.  Chandler  (Rugby). 

Twelve  incurved :  First,  Mr.  E.  Ellis ;  second,  Air.  A. 
Chandler. 

Six  J apanese :  First,  Air.  A.  Chandler ;  second,  Air. 

E.  Ellis. 
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Eighteen  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  A.  Chandler;  second,  Mr. 
Whitelock,  Monk  ton  Lane  Nursery,  Ripon. 

Six  refined :  First,  Mr.  Henry  Clarke  and  Son,  Rodney, 
Leeds  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Brooke,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Basket  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  John  Brooke,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Bride’s  Bouquet :  First,  Mr.  John  Brooke.  Hand 
Bouquet:  First,  Mr.  John  Brooke.  Group,  of  Chrysanthemums  : 
First,  Mr.  D.  Slater,  Thornton  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Midgley.  Group 
of  miscellaneous  plants ;  First,  Mr.  R.  Eichel,  Exotic  Nursery, 
Bingley ;  second,  Mr.  A.  T.  Marston,  L’udsey.  Lord  Masham 
Challenge  Cup  for  24  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  H.  Clarke  and  Son  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 

Fruit. — Two  bunches  of  White  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  P.  Blair 
(gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trenthann,  Stafford) ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Whitelock  (Ripon).  Two  hunches  of  Black 
Grapes :  First,  Mr.  W.  Whitelock  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Hawland 
(Rawdon). 


Review  of  Book. 

The  Culture  op  Fruits  for  Sale  and  Home  Use  By  E. 
Kemp  Toogood,  F.L.S.  Printed  and  Published  by  Toogood  and 
Sons,  Southampton.  Price  6d. 

The  above  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  on  gardening  issued  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  and  in  this  case  is  intended  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  gardeners  or  amateurs  brief  and 
simple  cultural  instructions  for  the  growing  of  fruits  for  home 
use  or  sale.  The  book  runs  to  98  pages,  and  treats  on  all 
phases  of  fruit  culture,  from  the  propagation  of  trees  to  the 
picking  and  marketing  of  the  fruits. 

A  chapter  on  manuring  should  be  of  service  to  those  who 
think  that  trees  when  once  established  require  no  other  nourish¬ 
ment  than  what  they  are  able  to  procure  from  the  air  and  earth 
in  which  they  are  planted.  Such  cultivators  forget  that  the 
mere  removal  of  the  fruits  means  that  the  soil  is  robbed  of  cer¬ 
tain  ingredients  of  plant  food  to  that  extent,  and  the  trees  must 
be  starved  to  that  extent  in  after  years,  especially  if  the  trees 
are  of  large  size  and  producing  the  full  complement  of  fruit. 

Numerous  illustrations  serve  to  show  the  tyro  how  to  prune 
various  forms  of  trees  according  to  their  size  and  age.  The  illus¬ 
trations  on  grafting  are  really  numerous,  showing  the  various 
methods  adopted.  In  the  case  of  old  .trees  the  author  also  gives 
illustrations  to  show  how  to  lop  large  trees  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wound  left  will  not  be  detrimental  to ~  the  welfare  of  the 
tree  in  after  years.  This  the  author  terms  tree  surgery.  In 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  insecticides  various  forms  of  arsenical 
compounds  are  described,  together  with  the  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  certain  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the  proportion  or  water 
to  be  used  being  described  for  the  different  kinds  of  trees. 
Remedies  are  also  given  against  such  insects  that  pierce  the 
bark  and  suck  the  juices,  instead  of  gnawing  the  leaves,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  insects  that  require  to  be  destroyed  by  arsenical 
compounds.  Various  forms  of  mechanical  injury  to  trees  are 
described,  and  methods  given  for  remedying  the  same  as  far 
as  human  invention  can  do  that  in  after  years.  Much  more  in¬ 
formation,  indeed,  is  given  here  than  these  notes  would  indicate  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  author  deals  with  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture.  Bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  are  also  dealt  with 
in  a  plain,  practical  manner. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  A.  Newell. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Newell,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lady  Saunders,  of  Fair  Lawn,  Wimbledon  Park, 
London,  at  midnight  on  Wednesday,  11th  inst.  Mr.  Newell 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Fair  Lawn  for  24  years,  and 
was  noted  for  the  aptitude  he  had  in  utilising  every  corner  of 
the  garden  to  the  best  advantage.  He  started  his  career  in 
Norfolk,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at  the  age  of 
18,  when  he  exhibited  a  model  garden  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Stow  Horticultural  Society.  This  drew  the  attention  of  Lady 
Hare,  and  Mr.  Newell  was  taken  into  the  garden  of  Stow  Hall 
on  the  first  vacancy  occurring.  He  began  exhibiting  in  the 
district  in  1883.  He  also  won  a  silver  cup  for  Chrysanthemums 
at  the  Putney  Show  in  after  years.  In  1884  he  won  a  5-guinea 
cup  at  Wimbledon.  He  also  won  prizes  for  groups  at  the  autumn 
shows  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  when  his  late  employer,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
F.R.C.S.,  was  president  of  the  society.  Mr.  Newell  was  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  schedule  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  and  the  committee  of  the  Wimbledon  Society,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  many  years..  He  also  took  some  active 
part  at  the  meetings  of  the  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  reading  papers  on  grouping  and  floral  decorations. 
Air.  Newell  was  not  much  past  middle  age,  and  his  loss  is  much 
regretted. 


Trade  Notice. 


Stubbs’  Patent  Fuel  Economisers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  economy  in  the  garden  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  both  employer  and  employed,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  lessen  unnecessary  expenses  is  worthy  of 
first  attention.  With  this  object  in  view,  Messrs.  George  Cotton 
a, nd  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  have 
been  studying  the  subject,  and  perfecting  what  they  term  the 
new  compound  system  of  heating.  They  have  made  such  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  that  they  guarantee  to  save  upwards  of  50  per 
cent-,  of  fuel,  and  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  boiler,  reckoned 
at  twenty  years,  they  consider  the  system  by  that  time  would 
have  saved  £500  in  fuel  alone.  The  main  features  of  a  good 
boiler  a.re  the  maximum  of  heating  surface  with  a  great  amount 
of  water  in  contact  with  the  fire,  that  the  heating  surface  should 
be  horizontal,  as  the  heat  is  longer  escaping,  and  that  the 
boilers  should  be  cased  in  brick  or  jacketed  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  heat  by  radiation. 

Besides  being  jacketed,  we.  note  that  the  jacket  itself  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  flow  and  return  hot-water  pipes,  by  which  the 
jacket  in  turn  is  kept  warm.  A  water-tray  and  water-way  tube 
a.ie  placed  in  positions  over  the  furnace,  and  these  also  serve 
to’  economise  heat.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  economy 
of  fuel,  labour,  with  efficiency  of  heating  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  durability  of  the  boiler  by  reducing  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  The  tray  economiser  had  been  used  at  Oliiswick  for 
several  months,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  found  to  be  one- 
third  less,  and  the  temperature  10  deg.  to  15  deg.  higher. 


Sale  of  Orchids  at  Arnot  Hill  House.— Messrs  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  by  instruction  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Hill,  J.P.,  outlie  6th 
inst.  sold  at  Arnot  Hill  House,  near  Nottingham,  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  Orchids,  comprising  some  2,000  specimens.  There  was  a 
large  and  representative  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  rare  Cypripedmm,  insiigne  bisepale,  with  six  young  growths 
and  three  growths  with  flower  spikes,  realised  £55,  and  a  smaller 
part  of  the  same  plant  was  sold  for  £18.  An  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  four  bulbs,  one  growth,  said  to  be  the  finest0  in  the 
collection,  fetched  41  guineas,  and  a  smaller  plant  of  the  same 
variety  £8,  while  another  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  six 
bulbs,  one  growth,  was  knocked  down  at  £15  10s. 

Great  Loss  of  Potatos  at  Leeds. — The  depression  which 
continues  to  exist  in  Leeds  Kirkgate  Market  is  being  viewed 
with  considerable  alarm  by  the  tenants.  Throughout  the  year 
they  have  had  an  unenviable  experience.  As  week  after  week 
lias  gone  by  they  have  been  eagerly  anticipating  a  revival,  hut 
misfortune  has  followed  misfortune.  Everything  went  wrong 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  then  the  fruit  crop  failed, 
and  now,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  floods,  the  Potato  fields 
have  been  damaged  beyond  recovery.  To  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  there  will  be  no  English  Potatos  this  year.  The  loss  this 
entails,  both  to  the  producer  and  retailer,  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood.  The  Irish  growers,  however,  who  stake  their  reputation 
on  the  quality  of  their  produce,  have  been  offered  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which,  needless  to  say,  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
embrace.  During  the  last  week  Irish  merchants  have  made  a 
raid  on  North-country  towns,  a  market  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  cultivated,  but  which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops, 
is  now  unable  to  supply  its  own  requirements,  and  thus,  whilst 
being  able  to  partially  remedy  the  deficiency  of  this  country, 
they  are  finding  outlets  for  tlieir  superabundant  stock.  The 
Irish  consignments,  which  are  now  beginning  to  arrive,  and 
the  large  quantities  imported  from  Holland  and  Germany,  have 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  considerably  lower  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 
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Arrangement  of  Herbaceous  Borders, 

This  being  the  most  suitable  time  for  overhauling  and  re¬ 
arranging  herbaceous  borders,  a  few  remarks  on  the  arrangement 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  may  be  of  service  to  anyone 
who  is  thinking  of  making  or  improving  a  herbaceous  border. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  is  the  height 
of  the  various  subjects  to  be  used.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
ae ner ally  to  keep  the  taller-growing  varieties  well  to  the  back, 
with  the  dwarfer  sorts  to  the  front,  so  that  they  may  be  seen 
to  advantage ;  this  rule  should  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  how¬ 
ever,  as  some  of  the  tall  growers  may  with  good  effect  be  brought 
well  to  the  front,  thereby  presenting  an  undulated  rather  than 
a  graduate  form. 

No  plants  suffer  more  from  bad  arrangement  than  do  the 
subjects  under  notice.  Even  in  first-class  gardens  herbaceous 
borders  are  still  to  be  seen  with  the  plants  arranged  in  lines, 
with,  say,  the  6-ft.  growers  to  the  back,  5-ft.  next,  and  so  on, 
and  possibly  six  or  seven  varieties  of  each  height  planted  alter¬ 
nately  at  equal  distances  along  the  border,  an  arrangement 
which  does  not  at  all  help  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of 

these  plants.  . 

Another  system,  which  is  getting  rather  common,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  massing  system,  which,  when  done  with  a  class 
of  plants  that  flower  about  the  same  season,  may  be  made 
very  effective  while  the  bloom  lasts  ;  but  where  it  is  desired  to 
have  something  always  in  bloom  in  the  herbaceous  border,  my 
experience  and  observations  lead  me  to  recommend  a  mixed 
arrangement,  and  to  imitate  Nature  as  far  as  possible,  but  on 
no  account  to  attempt  any  design  or  elaborate  arrangement, 
for  the  more  natural  and  easy— if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  ex¬ 
pression — the  more  pleasing  and  artistic  will  be  the  effect,  lhe 
tall  growers  should  be  planted  in  fairly  bold,  irregularly  shaped 
groups,  with  from  five  to  seven  plants,  according  to  the  width 
of  border  and  the  prominence  it  is  desired  to  give  a  certain 
variety  or  colour,  but  where  the  taller  sorts  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  border  the  groups  should  be  somewhat  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  the  medium  and  dwarf  growing  varieties  should  be 
done  in  clumps  never  exceeding  five  in  each,  placing  a  few 
stones  at  intervals  along  the  front  of  the  border  for  such  dwarf 
things  as  Pinks,  prostrate  Phloxes,  etc.,  to  grow  ovei. 

A  'few  fine  foliage  plants,  such  as  some  of  the  newer  Brooms, 
Phormiums,  Yuccas,  and,  where  the  climate  will  permit  of 
their  use,  Cordylmes,  are  a  great  improvement ;  they  add  grace, 
and  help  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of  herbaceous  borders. 

The  colouring  is  too  important  a  point  to  attempt  to  do  any¬ 
thing  like  justice  to  in  the  end  of  this  short  article.  I  wornd 
say  however,  harmonise  or  blend  the  colours  as  far  as  possible, 
but  where  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  from  want  of  variety  or 
any  such  cause,  put  some  foliage  plant,  such  as  already  recom¬ 
mended,  between  the  colours  likely  to  clash.  »• 


The  Culture  of  Adiautums. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  is  an  indispensable  plant  in  gardens, 
and  it  is  the  most  generally-grown  species,  it  being  such  a  useful 
plant  for  cutting  and  decorative  purposes.  A.  decorum  ru  » 
it  pretty  close  in  this  respect,  but  the  fronds  are  not  so  lasting 
when  cut.  A.  formosum  has  a  bad  habit  of  growing  towards 
the  sides  of  the  pot  apd  leaving  the  centre  hollow,  but,  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  being  broken  up  so  muen  as 
most  of  the  genus  other  than  A.  cuneatum,  this  is  not  of  ™uc>i 
consequence.  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps,  A.  cardioclilaenum  . 
Pacotti  (a  fine  frond  for  buttonholes),  A.  aethiopicum,  A  pubes- 
cens  and  A.  Williamsii  can  all  be  grown  m  the  cool  ferneiy. 
\  creneral  potting  of  Adiantums  is  not  advisable,  as  some  will 
need  attention  in  this  respect  a  full  month  before  others. 
During  the  winter  months  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  45  degrees  at  night.  About  the  end  of  February  some  of 
the  plants  will  be  showing  signs  of  growth;  the  temperature 
may  then  be  raised  to  50  degrees  at  night,  and  the  floors  and 
spaces  between  the  plants  damped  once  a  day.  The  plants  tha„ 
require  potting  on  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  young 

stipes  are  about  2  in.  high.  ,  ,  , 

A  suitable  compost  is  equal  parts  loam  and  peat,  perhaps 
rather  more  loam,  some  charcoal  broken  finely,  and  sharp  sand. 
All  the  Adiantums  like  plenty  of  drainage.  Such  sha  low-root¬ 
ing  species  as  A.  formosum  will  do  with  the  pot  nearly  half  tilled 


with  crocks.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  crown  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  pot.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  there  should 
be  a  cavity  between  the  crown  and  the  edge  of  the  pot,  about 
2  in.  deep  for  large  plants,  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  pot.  After  they  are  potted,  watering  will  have  to  be 
carefully  done  ;  only  when  the  pot  rings  wdien  rapped  wdth 
the  knuckles  should  it  be  given.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  this  will  not  be  a  safe  rule  to  go  by  if  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  They  should  be  looked  over  at  least  twice  a  day,  and 
one  can  soon  tell  by  the  feel  of  the  soil  whether  a  plant  requires 
water  or  not.  During  April,  May,  and  June  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  fall  below  65  deg  -ees.  Genei'ally  speaking,  in 
the  South  of  England  fire-heat  can  be  dispensed  with  by  July. 
Air  must  be  carefully  admitted  until  the  end  of  July,  when  ifc 
will  be  necessary  to  harden  the  plants,  and  may  be  more  freely 
given. 

A  shading  will  have  to  be  put  on  quite  by  April.  Summer 
cloud  gives  the  best  results.  Whiting  mixed  with  sour  milk 
makes  a  lasting  shade,  but  looks  bad.  The  floors  and  stagings 
should  be  damped  twice  and  three  times  a  day,  according  to 
weather  conditions,  during  the  summer  months,  until  October, 
when  it  should  be  gradually  lessened.  If  green  fly  attacks  the 
young  fronds,  which  sometimes  happens,  use  the  syringe.  Fumi¬ 
gation  is  not  advisable  ;  the  syringe  must  not  be  used  too  often, 
either.  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  trapeziforme,  and  A.  farleyense 
like  rather  more  peat  in  the  compost,  and  not  such  firm  potting. 
They  must  be  taken  into  the  stove  in  October,  and  kept  there 
till  the  following  April,  when  they  may  be  given  the  warmest 
end  of  the  fernery,  and  treated  with  the  other  occupants. 

H.  Arnold. 


Rhododendrons. 

This  genus  in  the  natural  order  Ercaceae  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  contains  upwards  of  ICO  species-  It  is  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  beautiful  of  out-door  and  in-door  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs.  Their  foliage  is  at  all  times  attractive,  and  the  flower 
trusses,  which  vary  very  much  in  size  with  the  species  or  variety, 
are  usually  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  wherever  the  plants 
succeed.  Among  outdoor  shrubs  none  are  more  showy  when  in 
flower  than  the  gorgeous  varieties  and  hybrids  which  have  been 
raised  from  Rhododendron  ponticum.  This  species,  however, 
has  been  so  greatly  superseded  by  varieties  or  hybrids  that  it  is 
now  not  necessary  to  grow  it  extensively,  except  for  covert  plant¬ 
ing  or  for  the  supply  of  stocks  on  which  to  graft  superior 
forms. 

Then  again  we  have  the  Himalayan  species  and  varieties, 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory,  where  space  can 
be  allowed  them  to  develop  into  shapely  specimens.  In  the 
warmer  counties  these  species  may  be  grown  in  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions  out  of  doors  admirably.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  they  are 
quite  at  home,  making,  as  they  do-,  huge  shrubs  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  The  chief  thing  to  guard  against  when 
growing  outside  is  that  the  young  growths  are  made  early.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  climatical  conditions,  and 
to  throw  a  canvas  or  something  of  the  like  over  them  when  there 
are  any  signs  of  a  sharp  frost,  which,  if  not-  guarded  against, 
not  only  spoils  the  flower  buds,  but  also  checks  the  young 
growths,  which,  as  every  gardener  knows,  is  very  detrimental 
to  a  plant’s  well-being.  One  great  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  species  in  the  Himalayan  section  is  that  the  flowers  are,  as 
a  rule,  of  a  very  delicate  tint,  and  many  are  highly  perfumed, 
which  has  caused  them  to  become  general  favourites. 

They  succeed  well  in  a  soil  which  is  not  of  a  calcareous  nature, 
and  which  is  light,  rich,  and  readily  permeable  to  water.  Plant¬ 
ing  for  the  above  should  be  performed  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
the  soil  being  made  firm  around  the  roots  with  a  rammer,  and 
be  left  saucer-shaped  on  the  surface  around  the  stem,  which  will 
greatly  aid  artificial  watering. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  Javanese  section.  Although  not  grow¬ 
ing  nearly  so  large  as  either  of  the  preceding  sections  spoken  of, 
they,  however,  hold  their  own  for  the  exquisite  colouring  of  their 
flowers,  which  range  from  the  purest  white,  yellow,  and  orange 
to  the  brightest  vermilion.  They  are  invaluable  for  button¬ 
holes,  bouquets,  and  for  all  cut  flower  purposes.  This  section 
requires  a  slightly  warmer  temperature  than  the  preceding,  re¬ 
velling  as  they  do  in  a  temperature  of  from  50  deg.  to  60  deg  F. 
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in  winter,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  period  of  rest. 
They  are  of  a  rather  straggling  habit  of  growth,  which  must  be 
kept  tied  in  as  well  as  possible,  for  they  resent  the  use  of  a  knife. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  peat  antT one- 
third  of  good  maiden  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand  added  to  keep 
the  whole  porous.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  Balsaminaeflorum 
group,  the  members  of  which  are  very  much  like  the  previous 
group  in  habit,  etc.,  but  vary  in  the  flowers,  which  are  double  ; 
hence  they  last  in  perfection  for  a  much  longer  period  than  is 
the  case  with  the  single-flowered  ones. 

Before  closing  I  must  just  mention  Rhododendron  sinensis, 
“  which  is  Azalea  mollis  of  gardens,”  and  which  only  differs 
botanically  in  the  number  of  stamens,  there  being  five,  and  in 
Rhododendron  proper  the  typical  number  is  ten.  These  are, 
as  everyone  knows,  invaluable  for  forcing,  for  cut  flowers,  as 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  or  planting  outside,  where 
they  not  only  bloom  profusely  in  summer  ; .  but,  added  to  this, 
their  foliage  puts  on  such  beautiful  hues  in  autumn  that  they 
form  quite  a  feature  in  gardens  where  they  are  extensively  used. 

A.  H. 


Hints  on  Bulb  Forcing. 

Now  that  bulbs  of  all  sorts  have  become  so  popiular  with  all 
classes  alike  for  producing  flowers  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  I  trust  a  few  simple  words  on  the  subject  may 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Gardening  AVorld.  Many  of 
the  finest  sorts  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  etc.,  which  a 
few  years  ago  were  almost  unknown  on  account  of  their  pro¬ 
hibitive  price,  have  now  become  cheap  and  reliable  enough  for 
all  to  have  a  few,  and  the  cottager  or  amateur  who  takes  a  pride 
in  his  flower  garden  or  window  box  can  now  purchase  any  par¬ 
ticular  sort  that  he  fancies,  and  generally  rely  upon  having  a 
good  return  for  less  outlay-  In  the  first  place,  whether  they  are 
intended  for  potting  or  planting  out,  as  soon  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  nurseryman  they  should  be  put  in  as  quick  as 
possible,  as  if  allowed  to  lie  about  long  they  deteriorate  greatly. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  ground,  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  where  planting  is  concerned,  and  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  should  be  taken  in  such  a  variable  climate  as  ours. 

I  will  deal  first  with  those  which  are  generally  used  for  the 
earliest  forcing.  One  of  the  greatest  favourites  for  early  work 
of  the  Hyacinths  is  the  Roman,  whose  lovely  white  blossoms  are 
so  much  appreciated  at  Christmas,  and  are  so  useful  for  table 
decoration  or  conservatory  work.  These  should  be  potted  into 
well-drained  48  or  5-in.  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  decayed  manure,  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  just  a  dash  of  charcoal.  They  should  be 
potted  firmly,  pressing  the  soil  evenly  about  them,  and  just 
leaving  the  top  of  the  bulb  level  with  the  soil.  Water  them  in 
with  a  fine  rose  can,  and  plunge  -the  pots  in  oocoanut  fibre  for 
preference,  as  it  is  clean  and  easily  shifted.  Ashes  should  never 
be  used  unless  it  is  quite  sure  there  is  no  injurious  substance  in 
them.  The  pots  should  be  examined  periodically,  and  as  soon 
as  the  bulbs  are  pushing  up  above  the  soil  about  an  inch 
and  they  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  shaded  for  a  day  or  two.  As  they  increase 
in  growth  a  few  may  be  shifted  into  slightly  warmer  quarters, 
and  gradually  inured  to  stand  more  heat. 

Gradual  forcing  is  a  most  important  point  with  all  bulbs,  as 
I  am  sure  more  failures  may  be  attributed  to  too  hard  forcing 
than  anything  else.  The  pots  may  be  placed  into  heat  after 
being  gradually  brought  on,  and  the  best  place  for  them  is  on 
a  shelf  in  a  warm  house,  according  to  what  time  they  may  be 
wanted  to  flower.  As  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  appear  they  may 
be  fed  with  weak  manure  water  about,  twice  a  week  and  till  the 
flowers  are  fully  open.  They  should  be  syringed  twice  daily  in 
bright  weather.  A  few  may  be  placed  in  boxes  or  pans  if  re¬ 
quired  for  cutting  purposes.  These  directions  apply  to  most 
Hyacinths,  except  the  large  flowering  ones,  when  it  is  advisable 
to  place  only  one  bulb  in  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot.  Plunge  them  the 
same  as  advised  for  Romans,  and  bring  on  gradually,  when,  if 
v,  are  soun<l,  the  best  results  should  ensue.  The  largest 

bulbs  are  not  always  the  best  ;  rather  select  those  which  are 
quite  firm  and  well  shaped.  Some  of  the  largest  flowers  come 
10m  quite  small  bulbs,  and  the  cultivator  should  not  let  this 
eter  him  from  selecting  that  particular  bulb  or  colour  that 
ne  wants  because  of  this. 

As  regards  the  Tulip,  these  should  be  potted  immediately  on 


ai rival,  as  if  left  in  the  bags  they  quickly  start  growing  ;  and, 
consequently,  cannot  give  such  good  results.  To  make  a  good 
show  five  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  48-sized  pot  or  six  in  a  6-in. 

,1  »ol]  from  an  old  Melon  bed  may  be  used,  and  will  answer 
well  for  these,  using  rather  less  sand.  Pot  deeply  and  firmly, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoanut  fibre,  covering  them  over  to  the 
depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in  ;  in  fact,  this  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
most  bulbs.  It  is  advisable,  should  the  weather  be  wet  to 
cover  them  over  with  sheets  of  iron  or  old  frame-lights  to  ward 
off  the  heavy  rams.  Some  varieties  force  better  than  others 
and  those  which  are  intended  for  early  work  should  be  placed  so 
that  they  can  be  shifted  easily  without  moving  all  the  others 
Bring  them  on  gradually,  inducing  them  to  stand  heat  as  they 
grow  and  become  well  rooted.  The  Tulip  is  a  very  quick  root¬ 
ing  bulb,  and  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  fed  well 
when  the  flowers  are  pushing  up.  Good  turfy  loam  should  be 
placed  over  the  crocks,  as  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  plant  when 
the  roots  can  roam  through  it,  being  more  substantial  than 
leaves  or  other  drainage. 

The  next  bulb  of  importance  which  everyone  should  vrow  is 
the  Narcissus,  or  Daffodils,  as  they  are  more  often  called.  The 
earliest  and  best  for  forcing  before  Christmas  are  the  paper- 
white  Polyanthus  and  the  double  Roman.  Three  bulbs  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  a  5-in.  pot  and  four  or  five  for  a  6-in  The 
same  soi1  as  advised  for  Tulips  will  suit  these,  and  the’ bulbs 
should  be  placed  on  the  soil  and  then  more  soil  added  and 
firmly  pressed  down.  It  is  a  mistake  to  press  the  soil  before 
placing  the  bulbs  m  the  pot  for  this  reason.  The  Narcissus 
pushes  its  roots  out  from  the  bottom  all  at  once  and  beincr 
very  strong,  often,  if  the  bottom  soil  is  too  hard,  pushes  itself 
ol.lt  tne  pot,  and  then  they  require  pressing  down  a^ain 
which,  of  course,  breaks  what  roots  there  are.  They  shoufd  be 
examined  every  week,  and  when  3  in.  or  4  in.  high  may  be  placed 
m  a  cold  frame  and  gradually  brought  on  as  advised  previously 
introducing  batches  into  the  forcing  house  as  they  are  required.’ 
they  should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  promote 
a  sturdy  growth  and  during  bright,  sunny  days  the  pots  should 
be  well  syringed.  This  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  open,  and  the  plants  removed  to  a  cooler  house  or  frame 
I  he  flowers  of  these  do  not  last  long  if  kept  in  heat.  Some 
varieties  are  weaker  growers  than  others,  and  these  mav  be  sup- 
ported  with  a  neat  stake.  I  have  not  space  here  to  speak  of 
varieties  of  the  different  bulbs  I  have  named,  but  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so  m  a  future  article,  if  the  Editor  will  permit  me 
—['Please  do.— Ed.]— I  can,  however,  say  that  whatever  variety 
it  may  be,  if  well  grown  and  good  bulbs  to  start  with  are  ob¬ 
tained,  the  grower  will  be  delighted  with  the  flowers  his  bulbs 
produce,  alike  for  their  sweet  scent  and  wonderful  colours  espe 
cially  m  the  case  of  the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths.  ’ 

Wistow  Gardens,  Leicester.  r  Thatcher 


Council  Gardens,  Isle  of  Wight,  there  7s" a  splendid  showed 
Chrysanthemums  open  to  the  public,  and  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  C  Martin,  the  horticultural  instructor.  A  very  attractive 
show  of  Chrysanthemums  was  opened  at  Ryde  on  the  3rd  inst 
by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  Millward).  Some  of  the  leading  winners 
were  Lieut  H.  G.  Tipping  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Francis),  H  S 
Mitchison,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cluitt),  T.  F  Perrott  Eso 
(gardener,  Mr  T.  Phillips),  General  the  Hon.  S.  J  Gou^h 
Calthorpe  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Farr),  Mr.  J.  Hoskins  Mr  T  T 
Wmthorp  Mrs.  R.  Cecil,  etc.  The  fourth  exhibition  of  the 
Newport  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  opened  in  the  Drill  Hall 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  4th  inst.,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Royal  Governor  of  the  Island,  Princess  Henry  of  Bat- 
tenberg.  The  entries  of  cut  flowers  were  fewer  than  usual  owincr 
to  the  shows  being  Held  at  Ryde,  Shanklin,  and  Portsmouth0 
but  the  quality  was  sufficient  to  make  a  splendid  show  Some 
of  the  principal  winners  were  Miss  Brooke  Firman  Lieut  H 
Gartside  Tipping,  Mrs.  Disney  Leith,  Mr.  R,  Roach  Pittis’ 
and  F.  T.  Mew,  Esq.  The  show  of  the  Shanklin  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  was  a  great  success 


***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Headers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “James  Bethel”  for  his  article  on  “Modern 
Onion-Growing  with  Profitable  Results,”  page  953. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  24th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1-4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “  Pomology  as  a.  Study  ”  will  be 
>dven  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  10th,  forty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a 

total  of  1,281  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual  monthly 
meetinv  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  the  3rd  inst.  ,_Mr. 
William  Grant,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  Grieve, 
Redbraes  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  was  the  lecturer  for  the  evening, 
and  took  for  his  subject  “Florists’  Flowers,”  in  Ins  usual  charac¬ 
teristic  manner  imparting  much  useful  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  more  popular  groups  of  florists  flowers,  describing 
their  origin  and  cultivation.  Various  members  testified  to  Mr. 
Grieve’ s  abilities  as  a  florist,  and  his  success  in  raising  new 
varieties.  One  speaker  remarked  that  this  name  would  be  ever 
associated  with  Viola  Grievei  and  Carnation  edb  .  Mc 
Summers,  Armhall  Gardens,  exhibited  some  fine  fusses  of 
Tomatos-  Mr  Nicoll,  Faringjfeonhall  Gardens,  vases  of  Asters 
I»TS»WbaceoAflw«s  :  »„d  Mr.  ^ 

Aristolocliia,  said  to  be  a.  elegans.  A  vote  of  thanks^to  the. 
various  contributors  closed  a  pleasant  evening.  •  ’ 

Secretary.  *  *  * 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  SocmTY.— The  Floral 
19^mawarded^^irst0Mass0Certificateseto1^hr^santhemum  Lafiy 

facSs8DS  Mabel  Ss^dVa^ 

corded  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Gunther  Monsieur  L. 

mTson’  at  HalrS?  to  Chrysanthemum  Nipponicum,  as  new 
important  plant,  from  Mr.  W  van  Veen  at  Leiden  ;  toActwa 

A  Botanical  cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded  to  Odontoglossum  Hennissn,  as  a  tare  plant, 
from  MI  C  J.  Kikkert,  at  Haarlem.  A  Cultural  Commenda¬ 
tion  went  to  Adiantum  fragrantissimum  var.,  from  Mr.  G.  J. 
Bier  It  Nieuwerkerk  Td.  Ysel  ;  to  Asparagus  Sprengen  as 
^  ?  f  Y|  v  A  s  Ber",  at  Amsterdam  (gardener,  Mr. 

Tj  Kr'iest)  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  collection  of 
Oncid.S,  varicosun,  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Ballego,  at  Leal™. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association.— The  ; monthly 

tin.-rof  the  above  association  was  held  at  Warburtons  Hote  , 
meeting  of  the  above ^  Duri  the  course  of  the  evening 

Newpoit,  on  the  Proves  J  P  There  was  a  good 

mums  and  on  this  occasion  he  dealt  with  propagation  and 
culture  from  the  time  of  taking  the  cuttings  till  the  blooms  were 
readv  forMac  4  on  the  exhibition  boards.  A  lively  discussion 
followed  chefly  dealing,  with  the  size  of  pots,  manures  feeding 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Chrysanthemum  rust  and  its  eradication, 
Id  SsTnvoTthe  blooms.  Some  differences  of  opinion  were 
eJnressed  but  Mr.  Silsbury  clearly  demonstrated  the  soundness 
of  hiTSctioe.  It  is  well  known  that  he  and  Ins  brother  were 
very  successful  exhibitors  of  the  favourite  flower  as  well  as 
raisers.  On  this  occasion  he  exhibited  the  new  variety,  J-  H- 
Q-i  1  Tananese  variety  named  after  himself.  Other 

exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums  were  Mr.  Snook  (Shanklin),  Mr. 
T  Collister  (Bembridge),  etc.  On  December  5th  Mr.  E.  Goble, 
F  L  S.,  F.R.H.S.,  of  the  Walcot  Nurseries,  will  lecture  on  The 

Culture  of  Tomatos.”  ^  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association.— A  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening  was 
fnent  by  the  members  at  their  last  fortnightly  meeting,  under 
Se  chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  when  Mr.  Townsend  Sand¬ 
hurst  Lodge  Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  Water  and  Bog  I  lants- 
The  lecturer  has  made  a  great  study  of  these  plants,  and  a 
visit  to  the  o-ardens  under  his  care  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure 


and  delight.  The  first  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the 
Nymphaea,  which,  of  course,  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
water  garden.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  fine  Water  Lily  can 
be  grown  in  a  tub  or  earthenware  pan.  This  should  be  sunk 
in  the  ground  in  any  sunny  position,  put  in  6  in.  of  good  garden 
soil,  plant  your  Lily,  and  fill  with  water.  Make  the  water  over¬ 
flow  a  little  about  twice  a  week  with  rain  water  or  water  from  a 
well  that  has  previously  stood  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours.  Ponds 
with  cement  bottom  were  dealt  with,  but  the  most  suitable  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  water  garden  is  where  there  is  a  small  spring  in  a 
sheltered  position  in  the  full  sun,  or  one  that  can  be  made  so. 
by  planting  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  for  shelter  and  effect. 
Varieties  were  then  given,  and  the  depth  of  water  most  suitable 
to  flower  them  freely.  The  collection  at  Sandhurst  includes 
all  the  leading  varieties,  and  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
Other  plants  touched  upon  were  Aponogeton  distacliyon,  Hot- 
tonia  palustris,  Anagallis,  Villarsia  nymphaeoides,  Ranunculus 
aquaticus,  Calla  palustris,  Pontederia  cordata,  Thalia,  Sagit- 
tarias,  Cyperus,  Mini  uluses,  Calthas,  Fuschias,  Hydrangeas, 
Eyrithrina,  Iris  Kaempferi,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Gunnera  mani- 
cata,  herbaceous  Spiraeas,  Senecio  japonicus,  Daffodils,  Mood 
Anemones,  etc-  The  lecture  was  made  doubly  interesting  by  a 
series  of  lantern  slides  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Townsend  himself.  A  good  and  profitable  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  which  Messrs.  Judd,  Lever,  Neve,  Hinton,  Alexander, 
Durfitt,  E.  Dore,  D.  Dore,  Fry,  Herridge,  Prince,  and  Stanton 
took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Townsend 
for  the  enjoyable  evening  he  had  afforded  the  members. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Big  Vegetable  Marrow  at  Knaphill.— Mr.  T.  Cook  cut  a 
Vegetable  Marrow  weighing  77  lb.,  measuring  27  in.  in  length, 

and  49  in.  in  circumference. 

*  *  * 

Chrysanthemums  at  Penoyre  Gardens. — Mr.  Cleasby  states 
that  the  gardens  at  Penoyre,  Brecon,  were  opened  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst.,  to  anybody  who  cared  to 
see  the  Chrysanthemums. 

#  ^  ^ 

Sunflower  on  a  Wall.—  A  miniature  specimen  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sunflower  in  bloom  may  be  seen  growing  in  a  small  crevice 
of  a  wall  at  Lamboume,  Newbury.  How  it  could  have  germi¬ 
nated  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  Valuable  Orchids. — At  a  sale  of  Orchids  belonging 
to  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  the  well-known  collector,  of  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  one  plant  sold  for  £200,  another  for  50  guineas,  whilst 

another  rare  specimen  was  withdrawn  at  500  guineas. 

*  *  * 

Nova  Scotia  Apples  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  exhibition  of  Nova  Scotia  Apples  now  on  view  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  Canadian  Court,  we  are  informed 
that  specimens  from  this  collection  can  be  loaned  to  local  exhi¬ 
bitions  upon  application  to  the  Agent-General,  57a,  Pall  Mall. 
London,  S.W. 

*  *  * 

Correction.- — On  p.  956,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom  of 
the  second  column,  we  gave  the  credit  for  a  group  of  plants  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
This  was  an  oversight,  and  should  have  been  Mr.  John  Russell, 

the  Essex  Nurseries,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

*  *  * 

National  Potato  Society. — Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  famous  Potato  Shows  were  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
there  have  been  few  important  shows  of  the  kind  since.  One 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  one  or  two  at  Earl’s  Court 
in  connection  with  the  international  exhibitions  there.  V  ege¬ 
tables  received  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  connection  with  its  great  fruit  exhibition  at 
Chiswick  at  the  end  of  September.  There  is  a  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  special  society  under  the  above  title,  and  the  noble  tuber 
is  certainly  sufficient  to  claim  a  society  for  its  own  special  care 
and  development-  This,  however,  should  serve  the  purpose  not 
merely  of  encouraging  the  development  of  tubers  that  are  beau¬ 
tiful  or  shapely  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  of  real  utility  for 
the  kitchen.  Disease-resisting  capabilities  should  receive  the 
first  attention,  and  quality  for  table  is  equally  important. 
During  recent  years  the  rage  has  been  not  only  for  productive¬ 
ness,  but  also  for  size  ;  the  latter  of  which,  in  our  opinion, 
greatly  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  tuber  for  table  use. 
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Exotic  Fruits  in  London. — Avocado  Pears,  Mandarin 
Oranges,  Persimmons,  Mangoes,  and  Californian  Plums  are  some 
of  the  exotic  fruits  now  obtainable  in  the  London  markets.  More 
familiar  kinds  are  Pomegranates,  Cranberries,  Bananas,  Changes, 
and  Grapes. 

*  •*•  * 

Large  Mushroom. — The  other  week  Mr.  Robert  White,  of 
Brotton,  found  growing  in  a  field  an  abnormally  large  Mush¬ 
room,  which  on  being  measured  was  found  to  be  more  than 
12  in.  in  diameter,  and  weighed  2  lb.  4^  oz.  It  was  sound  and  in 
splendid  condition. 

*  *  * 

Cult  of  thf,  Violet. — The  cult  of  the  Violet  is  one  shared  by 
many  well-known  women,  especially  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  seen 
at  its  best  in  the  mild,  damp  climate.  Lady  Aileen  Wyndham- 
Quin  has  a  Violet  garden  at  A  dare  Manor,  and  Lady  Inchiquin’s 
at  Dromoland  Castle  is  also  a  charming  one. 

*  *  * 

Bananas  in  Arundance. — The  other  week  the  supply  of 
Bananas  was  nearly  80,000  bunches.  Nearly  36,000  of  them 
came  for  Midland  firms.  More  than  half  of  the  entire  total  im¬ 
ported  were  from  the  Canaries.  Large  bunches  of  Canary 
Bananas  are  selling  at  10s.  to  5s.  a  bunch.  The  Canary  Hoya 
is  the  finest  Banana  imported. 

*  *  * 

A  Giant  Gourd. — Mr.  Frank  Webb,  of  St.  Mark’s  Road, 
Windsor,  has  just  cut  a  Gourd  which  scales  at  93 g  lb-  It  was 
grown  on  an  allotment  between  St.  Mark’s  and  the  New  Roads. 
Its  size  is  merely  the  result  of  a  quantity  of  fish  offal  being 
placed  on  the  land  as  manure,  which  the  rainy  season  toned  to 
a  productive  agent  in  Gourd  cultivation.  The  Gourd  is  on  view 
in  the  shop  window  of  Mr.  John  Smith’s  nursery,  St.  Leonard’s 
Road. 

*  *  * 

Lady  Wolseley  and  Gardening  for  Women. — Lady  Wolseley 
has  an  excellent  scheme  which  enables  ladies  wishing  to  take  up 
gardening  as  a  profession  or  a  pastime  to  go  through  a  course 
of  indefinite  duration,  according  to  requirement,  at  her  country 
house  in  Sussex.  This  might  prove  very  useful  to  students 
unable  to  spare  the  time  or  money  for  a  complete  course  at  the 
Lady  Warwick  College.  Each  pupil  of  Lady  Wolseley’s  class 
liars  a  nominal  fee  of  £10  for  one  year  or  £15  for  two,  and  they 
are  trained  in  all  branches  of  gardening  by  a  certificated  lady 
gardener,  and  have  the  privilege  of  working  in  Lady  Wolseley’s 
gardens  at  the  Farm  House,  Glynde.  This  seems  a  capital  way 
of  helping  ladies  anxious  to  learn  practical  gardening,  and  the 
plan  might  commend  itself  to  other  philanthropic  owners  of 
country  places. 

*  *  * 

Wanton  Destruction  at  Blairgowrie. — The  man  appre¬ 
hended  in  connection  with  the  Blairgowrie  Wellmeadow  depreda¬ 
tions,  Dennis  M'Ginlay,  labourer,  The  Croft,  Blairgowrie,  was 
brought  before  Provost  Smith  at  Blairgowrie  on  the  11th  inst... 
the  charge  being  that  he  had  on  Monday  night  wilfully  and  mali¬ 
ciously  destroyed  four  birch  trees  belonging  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Blairgowrie.  Accused  pleaded  guilty-  On  being  asked  by 
the  Provost  if  lie  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,  he  replied  : 
“I  have  nothing  to  say.”  The  full  penalty  within  the  power  of 
the  Bench — 60  days’  imprisonment,  without  the  alternative  of  a 
fine — was  imposed,  and  M'Ginlay  was  conveyed  to  Perth  Prison. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  it.  was  agreed  to  put 
up  specially  high  guards,  with  barbed  wire,  around  the  trees 
in  the  Wellmeadow,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Lighting  Com¬ 
mittee  to  erect  a  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the  footpath. 

*  *  * 

Important  Sale  of  Orchids. — A  two  days’  sale  of  Orchids  took 
place  at  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Elijah 
Ashworth,  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  Mr.  Ashworth’s  collection 
contains  many  unique  and  very  valuable  species.  Cypripedium 
insigne  Harefield  Hall,  which  first  appeared  at  Harefield  Hall, 
as  its  name  suggests,  still  maintains  its  value,  and  the  purchaser 
considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  secure  a  healthy  specimen 
for  20  guineas.  Five  of  these  plants  were  included  in  the  sale. 
Some  spirited  bidding  took  place  for  Cattleya  labiata  alba,  Hare¬ 
field  Hall  variety.  Mr.  Peeters,  of  Brussels,  carried  it  away 
for  80 g  guineas.  Several  plants  were  offered  upon  which  a  re¬ 
serve  had  been  placed  varying  from  £1,000  to  £50.  Only  two  or 
three  of  these  reached  the  reserve  figure.  Mr.  Ashworth  has 
until  now  had  the  whole  stock  of  Dendrobium  nobile  Harefield 
Hall,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  sale  this  beautiful  Den- 
drobe  will  now  be  found  in  several  collections.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Laelia  finkeniana,  a  most  beautiful  natural  hybrid. 
Cattleya  superba  alba,  a  unique  plant  in  every  way,  realised 
50  guineas-  A  very  fine  spotted  Od.  crispum  fell  at  190  guineas. 
The  two  days’  sale  realised  nearly  £1,700. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  Wanch  of  gart'emng.  Questions  should  he 
put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o+  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Raising  Clematis  from  Seeds.  (B.  T.) 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  to  prevent 
them  from  drying  kip.  Under  the  circumstances  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  so>v  the  seeds  in  a  box  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  to 
stand  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  in  any  other  structure  from 
which  frost  will  be  excluded.  This  gives  the  seeds  some  time  to 
prepare  for  germination,  as  they  take  some  time  before  they  show 
any  growth.  In  March  the  box  may  be  stood  in  a  moderately 
warm  greenhouse  or  pit,  but  anything  at  all  approaching  a  stove 
temperature  is -unnecessary.  Cover  the  box  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
and  the  seeds  will  germinate  more  uniformly  after  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  warmer  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
well  up  the  glass  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  inure  them  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  They  should  also  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  and  allowed  to  come  along  slowly,  making  sure  that  they 
always  have  plenty  of  air  and  light. 

Transplanting  Autumn-Sown  Onions.  (J.  V.) 

This  may  be  done  at  various  times  when  the  weather  is  open, 
but  it  had  best  be  done  in  spring,  after  the  plants  begin  to 
grow.  This  saves  the  danger  of  their  being  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  means  of  frost,  because,  however  carefully  you  plant 
them,  they  can  never  be  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  as  when 
they  have  grown  there.  The  soil  intended  for  their  growth 
after  they  have  been  planted  may,  however,  be  thoroughly 
manured  and  dug,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception  in  spring. 
If  yon  must  have  the  ground  empty  at  the  present  time,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  take  a  little  risk  in  losing  some  of  the 
bulbs  during  winter,  provided  we  get  much  frost.  An  open 
situation,  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  should  be  selected  for 
them,  as  the  plants  retain  a  much  healthier  condition  than  if 
under  the  shade  of  trees  or  walls. 

Green  Moss  on  Asparagus  Bed.  (Veld ) 

From  what  you  say  it  would  appear  to  us  that  the  land  is  either 
very  moist  naturally  or  it  is  shaded  by  trees  or  walls.  The 
heavy  rainfall  would,  of  course,  be  responsible  for  the  same 
thing  to  some  extent-  If  our  surmise  about  the  dampness  of 
the  soil  is  correct,  it  would  be  well  to  have  another  bed  prepared 
in  a  more  elevated  site,  or  on  the  same  site  after  it  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  drained.  You  can  easily  destroy  the  moss  by  dressings  of 
salt  and  by  stirring  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  fork.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  use  the  same  site  or  one  close  by  the  present 
bed,  you  should  endeavour  to  elevate  the  bed  a  little  above  the 
general  surface  by  digging  out  the  soil  and  putting  in  a  good 
layer  of  brick-bats,  mortar-rubble,  or  something  of  that  nature, 
on  which  a  layer  of  turves  may  be  placed  to  keep  the  soil  out 
of  the  drainage.  These  are  suggestions  we  should  make  foi 
remedying  the  matter.  You  say  also  that  only  one  or  two 
stems  arise  from  the  root,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the  plants 
are  not  quite  happy  in  the  present  soil,  or  that  you  cut  them  too 
extensively  or  too  late  in  the  season.  Stools  in  a  bed  about  four 
years  old  should  produce  many  more  crowns  than  what  yon 
say.  From  these  hints  you  will  be  able  to  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  according  to  the  treatment  you  have  been  giving  the 
stools  in  summer. 

Violets  with  Yellow  Leaves.  (Omega.) 

The  specimens  of  leaves  you  sent  were  perfectly  free  from 
insects  and  fungi,  but  we  should  term  them  anaemic.  This  is 
usually  due  to  a  scarcity  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  may  be 
that  it  contains  too  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  ot  de¬ 
caying  manure,  but  in  a  more  or  less  inert  condition,  and  though 
it  would  contain  nitrogen  it  is  locked  up  in  the  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  Violets  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  this 
latter  case  you  can  improve  matters  by  trenching  the  soil  and 
giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  more  particularly  if  the  soil 
is  of  a  rich  or  heavy  character  inclined  to  clay.  The  plants 
under  glass  should  have  improved  by  being  put  into  fresh  soil, 
but  if  not  improving  in  tliis  respect  it  would  improve  them  to 
have  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  you  might  use  it  in 
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a  liquid  state,  say,  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  to 
2  oals  of  water-  The  plants  in  the  open  air  might  be  benefited 
in  the  same  way,  more  particularly  when  they  commence  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  We  feel  sure  it  all  depends  on  the  condition 
of 'the  soil,  and  that  a  little  observation  on  the  spot  and  knowing 
the  condition  of  the- soil  would  help  you  to  a  proper  conclusion 
concerning  the  same. 

Chilian  Beet  for  Decorative  Purposes.  (J  W.) 

For  in-door  or  even  table  decoration  you  should  make  prepara¬ 
tions  in  spring.  Sow  seeds  in  May  in  pans,  and  prick  them  oft 
singly  in  small  thumb  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  the  first 
rouMi  leaf.  Cold  frames  will  be  suitable  for  growing  the  plants. 
As  “the  roots  fill  the  pots  they  should  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
size  until  they  reach  6-in.  pots,  which  should  be  large  enough 
for  any  purpose.  Chilian  Beet  is  valued  entirely  for  the  varied 
and  beautiful  colours  of  the  leaves,  and  in  a  batch  of  seedlings 
you  can  select  the  best  of  them,  possibly  at  the  first  repotting 
when  the  seedlings  begin  to  show  their  true  character,  ft  merely 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water  and  kept  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated  or  even  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  after  a  time,  they 
should  make  nice  plants  for  use  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Seedlings  of  Delphinium  nudicaule  (A.  S.  D.) 

In  our  experience  the  seedlings  are  not' particularly  delicate 
when  raised  in  pots  or  pans  under  glass,  to  enable  them  to  get 
a  start.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  them,  however  as  they  are  of 
the  taller-growing  species,  while  yet  tender.  We  think  mos. 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  crowns  had  been  eaten  off  the  tubers 
bv  slugs,  encouraged  by  the  continuous  wet  weather  jof  the  past 
summer.  The  species  was  introduced  from  California  by  the 
late  William  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  the  reason  why  the 
species  is  not  more  common  is  probably  on  account  ot  the 
marauders. we  have  just  named. 


Schiras,  Reine  Olga,  and  other  Grapes.  (M.  McLaren.) 

The  variety  Schiras  is  so  uncommon  that  it  does  not  appear 
in,  the  catalogues  of  leading  growers  of  fruit  nor  in  “  Vines  and 
Vine  Culture,”  so  that  we  should  be  a  little  doubtful  of  its  being 
in  cultivation  at  all.  The  berries  you  sent  us  were  so  closely 
similar  to  those  of  Madresfield  Court  that  it  never  occurred  to 
us  they  were  anything  else  at  the  time,  or  we  should  have  had 
expert  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  appearance  of  the  Crapes, 
however,  and  their  flavour  were  of  such  high  quality  that  we  feel 
sure  the  variety  would  be  more  cultivated  if  it  was  Schiras.  it 
you  could  possibly  send  us  some  berries  we  should  get  expert 
evidence  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  variety.  Ihe 
Black  Hamburgh  berries  you  sent  us  were  splendidly  flavoured, 
so  that  in  the  face  of  such  quality  it  would  be  hardly  worth  your 
while  to  substitute  Reine  Olga.  As  far  as  we  have  ascertained, 
this  Grape  is  only  advocated  as  a  high  quality  Grape  for  orit- 
door  culture.  In  good  seasons  its  appearance  is  very  much  m  its 
favour,  and  the  notoriety  it  has  gained  has  been  because  it  could 
be  crown  upon  the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  open.  The  fruits  are 
larger  than  those  generally  advocated  for  out-door  culture,  hence 
the° reputation  it  has  gained  in  the  south.  The  flavour  of  many 
Grapes  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ripeness  to  which  they  attain, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  cultural  skill  of  gardeners  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Grapes  to  bring  them  to  proper  maturity,  so  that  they 
will  be  properly  coloured  with  a  fine  bloom,  and  have  flavoui 
in  proportion  as  this  finish  is  put  upon  them  by  proper  treatment 
under  glass.  The  sweetness  of  the  Grape  you  sent  for  name 
might  be  merely  due  to  the  conditions  being  highly  favourable 
to  the  proper  maturation  of  the  berries. 

County  Council  Lectures  on  Gardening.  (Schoolmistress.) 

The  book  you  indicate  has  for  its  title  “  A  Primer  of  Practical 
Horticulture,”  by  J.  Wright.  The  price  is  Is.,  with  extra  for 
postage.  It  consists  of  10  lectures  delivered  for  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Limited,  publishers,  London. 

Grounds  Infested  with  Mice.  (Omega.) 

By  ground  mice  we  suppose  you  mean  the  short-tailed  field 
mice.  They  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  use  of  traps,  but  as  a 
rule  they  soon  become  wary,  and  very  few  of  them  get  caught. 
You  can  catch  them  more  readily  by  digging  out  holes  in  the 
vround  and  inserting  zinc  pails  or  wide-mouthed  glass  jars  of 
some  depth.  Whichever  of  these  vessels  you  use,  they  should  be 
inserted  to  the  top  of  the  rim,  so  that  they  are  level  with  the 
ground,  or  even  a  little  below  it.  Fill  them  about  one-third 
full  of  water.  As  the  mice  run  over  the  ground  they  run  into 
these  vessels  by  mistake,  and  are  unable  to  climb  up  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  vessels  out  of  the  water.  Take  care  to  insei  t 
these  vessels  in  places  frequented  by  the  mice,  such  as  the  evident 
runs  they  produce  near  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(Veld)  1,  2,  and  3  are  decorative  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  ; 
but,  being  florists’  flowers,  we  cannot  undertake  to  name  them  ; 
4,  Aster  Novae-Angliae ;  5,  Stevia,  seems  like  S.  salicifolia. 
Could  you  send  us  better  foliage? — (Iliffe)  Picea  Morinda  (often 
named  Abies  Smithii),  but  the  first  name  is  the  correct  one. — • 
(A.  E.  S.)  1,  Eupatorium  weinmannianum  ;  2,  Eupatorium  ripa- 
riuin  ;  3,  Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire  ;  4,  Coronilla  glauca  varie- 
gata  ;  5,  Coprosma  Baueri  variegata, — (G.  D.)  1,  Gaultheria 
procumbens  ;  2,  Pernettya  mucronata  var.  ;  3,  Vaccinium  corym- 
bosum  ;  4,  Viburnum  Tinus ;  5,  Liquidambar  styraciflua ;  6, 
Acer  platanoides. — (W.  B.  H. )  1,  Rhododendron  dauricum  ;  2, 
Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa  ;  3,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa. — 
(J.  B.)  1,  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  2,  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  ;  3, 
Cattleya  labiata,  a  good  var.  ;  4,  Maxillaria  punctata  ;  5,  Laelia 
Perinii  ;  6,  Laelia  pumila. — (H.  P.)  1,  Acacia  dealbata ;  2, 
Ficus  falcata ;  3,  Ficus  stipulata  minima ;  4,  Selaginella 
uncinata  ;  5,  Pteris  Wimsettii ;  6,  Pteris  Childsii. — (J.  R,  B. ) 
1,  Helianthus  orgyalis  ;  2,  Aster  Novae-Angliae  ;  3,  Polygonum 
polystachyum  ;  4,  Barbarea  vulgaris  variegata  ;  5,  Ajuga  reptans 
atropurpurea. — (J.  M.)  1,  Cryptomeria  japonica  elegans  ;  2, 
Juniperus  virginiana  ;  3,  Cupressus  pisifera  albo  picta  ;  4,  Juni- 
perus  chinensis  ;  5,  Cupressus  pisifera  squarrosa  ;  6,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  var.  (if  the  plant  is  of  an  erect  habit  of  growth  it 
is  C.  lawsoniana  erecta  viridis). 

Fruit  to  Name. 

We  submitted  your  specimens  to  an  expert  pomologist,  who 
says  that  the  Apple  sent  resembles  Cockle’s  Pippin,  but 
gathered  too  early. 

Communications  Received. 

A.  J.  MacSelf. — W.  Dallimore. — J.  Mayne. — Agent-General, 
Nova  Scotia. — J.  Cameron.- — C.  Blair. — Japonica. — W.  J.  God¬ 
frey. — W.  Wells  and  Co." — J.  B. — J.  Gregory. — W.  H- — A.  P. 
—A.  J.  B— H.  B.— R.  S.  0.— MoW.^R.  J.— E.  A.  S.— W.  W. 
— Quo.— E.  F.—  II.  B.— A.  R.  M.—  F.  S. 


The  Leading  Food  Beverage 

Don’t  overrate  your  powers  of  endurance.  Take  due  precau¬ 
tions,  and  face  the  world  with  the  comforting  assurance  that 
you  will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain.  What  you  really  need  to 
do  this  effectually  is  a  beverage  at  once  refreshing,  pleasant  to 
the  palate,  and  strengthening  to  both  mind  and  body.  Such  a 
food  beverage  is  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa.  It  has  made  happy 
many  a  home  which  otherwise  to-day  would  have  been  wretched, 
and  the  ultimate  effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 


For  breakfast,  dinner,  supper- 
twenty-four — Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Coc 
freshing  ;  it  leads  the  way  among 
equal  it. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


,ruit  Culture  in  Hungary. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Continental  State 
-ul  fur  Agriculture,”  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
lytnond,  of  the  Essex  Technical  Labora- 
| Ji’ies,  we  note  that  the  climate  of  Hungary 
■  eminently  suited  for  fruit  culture.  Pre¬ 
vious,  to  the  nineties,  however,  the  exports 
ad.  imports  of  fruit  about  balanced  one 
nother.  Large  tracts  of  the  country  consist 
t  almost  barren  plains  of  a  sandy  character, 
od  it.  seems  that  they  were  planted  with 
ineyards  to  replace  those  that  were 
os  troy  ed  by  the  phylloxera,  on  the  moun- 
!“s;  Steps  were  also  taken  to  utilise  these 
istncts  for  fruit  culture  of  various  kinds, 
ists  of  the  more  suitable  varieties  for  each 


district  were  drawn  up,  and  sent  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  state  farms.  Nurseries 
were  also,  established  for  propagating  the 
varieties  fixed  upon.  In  the  course  of  nine 
years  twenty-five  state  orchards  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Fruit  trees  and  seedlings,  as  weil  as 
stocks,  were  propagated  and  sold  at  very  low 
charges.  Schoolmasters  and  clergymen  re¬ 
ceived  trees  free  of  charge.  In  19U1  two 
million  seedlings  a.s  stocks  were  distributed, 
as  well  as  378,000  grafted  trees.  Not  even 
these  met  the  great  demand  for  them,  and 
prizes  were  offered  to  schoolmasters  for  the 
greatest  number  of  grafted  trees.  Plums  to 
the  number  of  600,000  were  imported  from 
Orleans  and  Antwerp  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
farmers.  Provision  was  also  made  for  in¬ 
structing  the  rising  generation  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  fruit  culture. 

— O' — • 

The  White  Lily  Poisonous. 

It  would  seem  that  a  Swiss  doctor  has  been 
scandalising  the  good  name  of  the  old  White 
Lily,  which  has  been  a  favourite  in  our 
gardens  since  1596,  and  possibly  before  that 
time.  He  describes  it.  as  deadly  poisonous, 
that  it  contains  prussic  acid,  and  that  blood 
poisoning  is  brought  about  by  the  stems. 
He  goes  even  further  than  that,  and  states 
that  birds  have  lost  their  lives  through  visit¬ 
ing  the  flowers.  We  are  afraid  that  many 
scientific  doctors  are  wont  to  create  alarm 
now  and  again  by  discovering-  poisonous 
qualities  about,  favourite  tiowers.  Some  little 
time  ago  it  was  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  that 
was  brought  into  undue  prominence  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  We 
think,  if  the  White  Lily  was  so  poisonous 
as  it.  is  stated  to  be,  that  we  should 
have  heard  more  of  it  before  this 
time.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  bulbs  of 
several  Lilies  are  eaten  by  the  natives  where 
they  grow,  -and  if  the  bulbs  do  contain  poison 
the  above  fact  would  indicate  that  the  poison 
is  easily  dissipated  by  boiling  or  cooking  n 
some  way  or  other,  so  as  to  be  subjected  to 
heat.  There  are  many  other  plants  in 
gardens  fully  as  common  as  the  White  Lily 
and  quite  as  poisonous,  but,  unless  they  are 
actually  ea.ten,  the  result  of  gross  careless¬ 
ness,  they  cannot  be  productive  of  so  much 
harm  as  the  Swiss  doctor  would  lead  us  to 
believe. 

- O' — - 

What  is  a  Weed  ? 

A  correspondent  of  the  “  American 
Botanist  ”  has  been  thinking  over  the  subject 
of  what  is  a  weed,  and  he  gives  three  different1 
definitions!,  according  to  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  the  question  applies.  According  to 
the  botanist,  a  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place. 
According  to  the  gardener-,  a  weed  is  a  plant 
which  grows  unhidden,  and  insists  on  surviv¬ 
ing  unler  no  matter  what  adverse  conditions. 
The  popular  idea  of  a  weed,  according  to 


this  same  writer,  is  that  it  is  a  plant  of  spon¬ 
taneous  growth.  In  taking  a  view  of  these 
various  definitions,  we  think  the  botanist’s 
one  to  correspond  veiy  closely  with  what  it  is. 
The  gardener’s  definition  recalls  the  fact  that 
a  weed  is  a  weedy  one.  There  are  plants 
which  may  be  out  of  place,  and  yet  give  no 
trouble  to  the  cultivator.  There  are  others, 
however,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 
eradicate ;  others  are  fairly  easy,  thoi  gh  we 
have  seen  cultivators  take  a  very  wrong  way 
to  go  about  it.  We  have  seen  some  smJ| 
gardens  and  portions  of  large  ones  overrun 
with  Sedurn  Telephium,  and  for  years  the 
only  attempt,  to  eradicate  it  was  simply  to 
dig  it  down.  The  plant,  in  no  way  discon¬ 
certed,  proceeded  to  re-establish  itself  on  a 
fresh  basis.  Such  a  plant  as  this  is  easily 
destroyed,  or  at  least  ousted  from  the  ground, 
if  one  takesi  the  trouble  to  dig  out  the  plants 
with  a  fork  when  in  full  growth,  and  wheeling 
them  away  without  attempting  to  break 
them.  We  have  seen  Sedum  acre  thrown 
upon  the  walks  and  trod  upon  with  the  'dea 
of  destroying  it  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  this  only  multiplied  the  number  ol' 
pieces  that  were  capable  of  rooting  upon  the 
walk. 

- O' — 

The  Maidenhair  Tree- 

For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of 
Ginkgo  biloba  to  North  America  the  supply 
had  to  be  kept  up  from  the  old  country. 
When  the  trees  grew  to  flowering  size  in 
America  they  seeded  very  abundantly,  and 
the  seeds  being  fertile,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
get  more  from  abroad.  A  more  important 
fact  concerning  the  production  of  seed  was 
that  'they  did  this  so  abundantly  that  the 
fruits  falling  upon  the  ground  were  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  which  they 
might  have  been  planted  owing  to  the  odour 
arising  from  the  fruits  when  trod  upon. 
Some  American  writers  have  recently  been 
advocating  the.  culture  of  only  one  sex  of  the 
tree  so  as  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  character 
of  the  fruits  when  planted  in  streets.  We 
might  state  that  it  has  frequently  been  put 
forward  in  the  disfavour  of  Ailanthus  gla-n- 
dulosa.  that,  the  flowers  emit  a.  disagreeable 
odour,  and  the  tree  was  therefore  unsuit¬ 
able  for  town  planting.  The  Ginkgo  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  however,  not  so  often  planted 
as  it  might  be  in  this  country,  where  the 
seeds  give  no'  trouble  whenever,  if  indeed 
they  are  ever  produced.  Being  a  conifer, 
when  grown  under  natural  conditions,  it  has 
a  beautiful  pyramidal  habit,  and  is  fairly 
thickly  furnished  with  branches  to  near  the 
base.  Our  contemporary,  “American  Gar¬ 
dening,”  gives  an  illustration  of  the  Ginkgo 
avenue  at  Washington,  which  is  said  to  Ire 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  In  America 
the  spring  foliage  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
late  spring  frosts,  but  later  on  the  trees  re¬ 
cover  their  beauty. 
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Hardy  Fruit. 

Peach  and  Nectarine. — Following  up  my  remarks,  upon, 
planting  a  fortnight  since',  lay  the  time  these  lines  get  into 
print  the  majority  of  leaves  should  have  fallen,  though  they 
hang  on  most  tenaciously  this  season.  In  case  of  new  borders 
having  to  be  made,  which  ought  to  be  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  wide 
and  2  ft.  deep,  and  if  artificial  drainage  has  to  be  resorted  to, 
another  6  in.  should  be  taken  out  and  this  filled  with  broken 
brickbats,  stone,  etc.,  and  2-in.  drain  pipes  laid  below  this 
about  15  ft.  apart,  leading  from  near  the  wall  to  a  main  drain 
in  the  walk.  Over  the  drainage  place  thick  turves,  grassy 
side  downwards,  when  all  will  be  ready  for  the  compost,  which 
should  be  good  turfy  loam  roughly  chopped,  which  to  each 
cartload  add  2  bushels  of  old  lime  or  mortar  rubble  and  1 
bushel  of  wood  ashes  or  burnt  garden  refuse ;  and  if  the  loam 
is  very  heavy,  add  still  another  bushel  of  lumpy  charcoal, 
thoroughly  mixing  the  whole  together  a  couple  of  times  before 
forming  the  border.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  compost  dry, 
then  it  may  be  made  firm  when  wheeling  in.  Choose  well- 
balanced  tree®,  fan-trained,  and  plant  either  7^  ft.  or  15  ft. 
apart ;  in  the  former  case  every  other  one  would  lrave  to  come 
out  in  a.  few  years  to  make,  room  for  the  permanent  trees  at 
the  latter  distance.  Plant  in  diy  weather,  carefully  spreading 
out  the  roots  with  a  tendency  to  come  upwards  rather  than, 
go  down.  A  southern  aspect  is  that  generally  select ed  for  the 
Peach,  though  ours  here  faces  direct  east,  and  good  crops  are 
secured  annually. 

The  following  varieties  should  give  satisfaction  as  regards 
flavour  and  succession  : — Peaches  :  Amsden  June,  Hale’s  Early, 
Condor,  Dymond,  Goshawk,  Violette  Ha, five,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Devonian,  Gladstone,  Nectarine-  Peach,  Late  Devonian,  and 
Golden  Eagle,  the  latter  only  to  be'  planted  in  the  warmer 
counties.  Nectarines:  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Humboldt, 
Elruge,  and  Newton. 

Apples. — Doubtless  the'  most  useful  fruit  in  commerce',  and 
in  fruitful  seasons  within  the  reach  of  the'  poorest  of  the  poor 
in  our  over-populated  towns-  and  cities.  There  are  several 
forms  of  tree  suitable  to  all  planters — standards,  bush,  pyramid 
cordons  and  espalier.  The  former  require  to  he  from  15  ft. 
to  25  ft,,  asunder,  as,  orchard  trees;  pyramids  and  bushes, 
10  ft.  to1  12  ft.  apart  when  on  the  Crab';  9  ft.  would  do  when 
worked  on  the  Paradise,  and  fairly  close'  pruned ;  espalier  or 
horizontal-trained  trees,  12  ft.  to '15  ft.  from  each  other. 
Apples  thrive  best  on  fairly  heavy  loam,  well  chained ;  and  in 
low-lying  districts  it  is  advisable  to  plant,  a  few  inches  above 
the  ordinary  level,  working  in,  some  fairly  diy  compost  as 
planting  proceeds,  and  securely  staking  all  trees  that  are  likely 
to  get  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wind. 

Space  forbids  a.  lengthy  list,,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  name  varieties  that  will  thrive  in,  every 
locality,  aucl  intending  planters  would  do  well  to  ascertain 
locally  what  kinds  do  best,  and  be  guided  somewhat’ by  results 
obtained.  Appended  are  a  few  that,  usually  give  satisfaction, 
on  most,  soils  :  Dessert :  Cox’ si  Orange  Pippin,  Christmas  and 
Adam’s  Pearmains]  American,  Mother,  King  of  Pippins,  Wvken 
Pippin,  Lady  Sudeiey,  Mr.  Gladstone,  James  Grieve',  Claygatei 
Peanuain,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Stunner  Pippin.  Kitchen, : 
Lord  Suffield  or  Grosvenor,  Potts’  Seedling,  Ecklinville,  Pea,s- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King,  Boro’  Hill  Pippin,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Alfriston,  Prince  Albert,  Bramley’s1  Seedling,  and 
Newton  Wonder. 

Pears. — These  prefer  a.  warmer  soil  than  Apples,  though 
where  the  latter  thrive  the'  Pear  is  generally  at  home',  and 
while  the'  finest  fruits  are,  usually  had  from  a,  wall,  good  dishes 
of  fruit  are  often  gathered  from  pyramid  trees  in  the  open. 
Where  wall  space  is  at  command  oblique  cordons  are  a  good 
form  of  tree  to  plant,  as  a  number  of  varieties  can  be  got  into 
a  limited  space;  and  by  periodically  root-pruning  a  part,,  while 
covering  the  wall,  fruitful  trees  are  to  be  had  in  a  few  years. 
Pyramids  and  bush  trees  on  the  Quince  6  ft,  to  8  ft,  apart ; 


if  on  the  Pear,  10  ft.  to  12  ft,  apart ;  standards,  15  ft.  to  20 
asunder.  Pears  worked  on  the  free  stock  are  the  best  f 
shallow  or  gravelly  soils.  Below  are  added  a  few  of  the  be 
flavoured  varieties  :  Jargonelle,  Beurre  Giffard,  Fondante  dA 
tomne,  Michaelmas  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thompson 
Marie  Louise',  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne  ( 
Comice,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Marie  Benoist,  Pas' 
Crassane,  President  Barabe,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Josephine  : 
Ma, lines. 

Filberts.  —  N  O'  garden  is  complete  that  does  not  contain 
few  bushes,  and  may  be  planted  on  banks  or  unsuitable  sit 
for  fruit  trees.  They  are  best  grown  on  clean  stems  similar 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants,  or  a  mass  of  suckers  soc 
crowd  the  bushes  if  neglected  even  for  a  year.  Plant  Filbe 
Prolific,  Bergeri,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille,  Webb’s  Pri; 
Cob  and  the  Cosford,  the  latter  generally  carrying  a  goc 
number  of  male  catkins,  which  is  necessary  for  a  crop. 

James  Matxe. 

Bioton, ,  Devonshire.  " 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Cyclamen, — There  are  few  greenhouse  flowering  plants  th; 
surpass  these  for  beauty  and  utility.  Apart  from  the  beaut 
of  the  flowers',  which  are  remarkable  for  diversity  of  colour,  th 
foliage  is  mottled  and  pretty,  and  some  of  the  varieties  produc 
flowers  of  much  fragrance.  It  is  advised  to  sow  seed  annuall 
about,  the  second  or  third  week  in  August,  and  those  plan: 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  that  time  last  year  will  now  b 
throwing  up,  flowers.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply  some  stimulai 
to  their  roots,  as  the  plants  are  just  at  that  stage  when  it  wi 
prove  beneficial.  Guano  is  an  excellent  manure,  as  is  fani 
yard  liquid,  and  the  preparation  called  liquid  manure  powde: 
These  should  be  given  in,  weak  doses  alternately,  and  if  th 
plants  are  healthy  and  vigorous  one  or  the  other  may  be  give 
each  time  the  plant  needs  water  until  they  are  in  full  bloon 
when  only  clear  water  should  be  given.  Seedlings  raised  las 
August  should  be  kept  gently  growing  all  winter  on  a  she 
near  the  roof-glass  in  a  structure  kept,  at  about  55  deg.  o 
60  deg.  These  will  now  be  placed  singly  in  thumb  pots  an 
be  forming  several  leaves.  Shift  on  into  60’s  when  the  pot 
become  filled  with  roots  and  grow  on  freely. 

Carnations.  — The  worst  enemy  to  the  grower  of  Malm  risen 
and  tree  Carnations  during  autumn  and  winter  is  foggv  weathe 
and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  structure.  To  ovei 
water  the  plants  at,  this  period  of  the  year  is  to'  court  failure 
A  stagnant  atmosphere  must  be  avoided,  and  what  watering  i 
necessary  should  be  given  on  fine  days  as  far  as  is  possible 
and  in  the  morning’,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  be  exp olle 
whilst  air  is  on.  Thee  Carnations  will  now  be  flowering,  an, 
as  the  flowers  decay  they  should  be  removed.  Keep  th 
growths  lightly  tied  to  stakes,  and  remove  decaying  foliage 
A  little  warmth  in,  the  pipes  is  beneficial  in  damp  and  fogg 
weather,  but,  it,  should  not  be  used  when  the  house  is  closed 
except,  to  exclude  frost. 

v 

Pancratiupis. — These  require,  stove  treatment,  and,  pre 
vided  sufficient,  flowering  bylb®  are  grown,  a,  supply  of  flower 
may  be  had  for  a,  great  part  of  the -year.  Their  pure  whit 
fragrant  blossoms  are  much  appreciated  for  making  up  wreath 
and  bouquets.  A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  culture  as  advisei 
for  Eucharis  will  suit  these,  though  I  do  not  advise  so  mud 
moisture,  either  at,  the  root  or  in  the  atmosphere,  at  any  time 
especially  in  the  winter. 

Antliuriums.  Like  all  plant  life,  these  require  a  rest,  bu 
they  must,  never  be  dried  off,  as  it  is  termed.  All  the  specie! 
and  varieties  known  to  me  are  evergreen,  therefore  a  partia 
rest  only  should  be  accorded  by  giving  less  water  and  keepim 
the  plants  in  a,  lower  temperature  than  in  the  summer.  Th 
majority  of  the  species  produce  their  roots  near  the  surface 
and  a  slight,  sprinkle  occasionally  will  suffice  to  keep  them  i: 
health  without  inducing  new  growth. 
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Bouvardias. — As  these  useful  flowering  plants  go  out  of 
flower  reduce  the  supply  of  water  gradually  in  order  to  assist 
in  ripening  the  wood,  as  on  this  depends  in  great  measure 
profuse  flowering  next  year.  The  plants  must,  still  bei  kept  in  a 
house  where  some  fire-heat  is  applied  for  the  same  reason. 
When  all  the  foliage  has  fallen,  they  may  be  stored  under  a 
sta^e  in  the  greenhouse,  where  drip  does  not,  reach  the  roots. 

Cinerarias. — Continue  to  feed  the  late'  batches  a,s  previously 
advised  and  maintain  plenty  of  moisture  round  about  the  pots, 
but,  not  overhead.  These  plants  derive  much  benefit,  from  well- 
diluted  sootrwater  applied  once  or  twice  a.  week.  K.  M. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Protecting  Choice  Shrubs. — The  protection  of  those  shrubs 
which  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  a,  severe  winter 
will  now  occupy  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  and  should  be 
proceeded  with  without  delay.  After  the  wet  and  sunless 
summer  it  is  quite  probable  that  we  may  experience  severe 
frosts,  so  that  any  new  or  choice  shrubs  which  have  not  proved 
quite  hardy  should  also  be  covered,  and  in  the  case  of  small 
rarei  plants  it  will  be  advisable,  to  lift  and  pot  them,  wintering 
in  a  cold  frame  or  house.  When  protecting  small  or  medium- 
sized  shrubs  in  the  borders;  it  is  essential  that  the  work  should 
be  done  in  as  neat  a  manner  as  possible,  so;  that  the  bracken 
or  whatever  material  is  used  does  not  become  loose  and  blown 
about.  The  branches  should  be  tied  up  to  the  central  stake, 
not  tightly,  so  that  they  do  not  become  damaged,  and  three 
or  more  sticks  placed  firmly  round,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  and  all  tied  securely  together  at  the  top.  The 
bracken  can,  them  be  placed  round  between  the  sticks,  and  the 
whole  kept  together  by  winding  string  round  several  time®. 
When  shrubs  of  a  fair  size — that  is  to  say,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height — have  to  be  protected,  a  very  good  method  is  to  place 
several  stakes  round  and  tie  a  mat  to  them,  leaving  it  open 
at  the  top,  when,  if  necessary,  another  mat,  can  be  tied  over. 
Wall  shrubs  of  doubtful  hardiness  will  be  rendered  practically 
safe  if  a  mat  is  tied  or  nailed  over  them. 

Some  Ornamental  Ligustrums. — Apart  from  the  two  well- 
known  Privets  which  one  sees  in,  almost  every  garden — namely, 
L.  vulgare  and  L.  ovalifolium,  which  are  generally  used  for  thei 
formation  of  hedges,  there  are  several  other  varieties,  deserving 
of  extended  culture,  some  on  account  of  their  value  as  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and  others  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  Par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  are  some  of  the  variegated  kinds  at,  this 
season,  and,  considering  their  value,  it  is,  'surprising]  that  one 
does  not  see  them  more  frequently  used,  a,s  few  things  are 
brighter  or  give  a,  more  pleasing  effect.  The  Privets  are  well 
adapted  to  several  forms  of  planting,  the  various  golden,  and 
variegated  forms  making  fine  beds  on.  the  lawn,  or  as  single 
specimens  on  grass  or-  in  the  slrrubbery.  In,  bold  rockwork, 
too,  they  can,  also  be  used  with  splendid  effect,  and  small  plants, 
a  foot,  or  so,  in,  height  are  very  suitable  for  planting  in  large 
vases  toi  remain  through  the  winter,  when  the  summer-flower¬ 
ing  plant, s  are  taken  out.  Thei  Golden  Oval-leaved  Privet 
(Ligustnun  ovalifolium  foliis-aureis)  is  one,  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  for  all  purposes,  being  bright  in  colom"  and  with 
a  neat  appearance,  answering  well  when  closely  pruned  to 
form  a  dense  growth  or  allowed  to  makei  a  specimen.  L. 
i,  argenteum  exoelsum,  though  seldom  .seen,,  is  onei  of  the  most, 
effective,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  others.  Though 
not  a  strong  grower,  it,  forms  a  shapely  bush,  and  thei  varie¬ 
gated  foliage- when  young  is  pleasingly  suffused  with  pink. 

L.  ovalifolium  argenteum  elegansis  a  somewhat  new  variety 
;  with  pale  green  foliage,  edged  with  light  gold,  and  worthy  of 
1  a  place  on  account  of  its  distinct  variegation  and  habit. 

L.lucidum,  with  green  foliage,  forms  a,  handsome,  bush,  and 
the  large  spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers  are,  very  showy. 
There  arei  several  varieties  of  this,  one  named  inacroph’yllum 
being  worthy  cf  notice,  having  large,  shining  leaves,  also  a 
variegated  form  ;  and  Triomphe  de  Bordeaux,  which  is  a,  veiy 
j  strong  grower.  L.  coriaceum  is  suitable  for  planting  on  small 


rock  or  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery,  being  of  very  slow  growth. 
The  leaves  are  closely  arranged  on  short  stems,  and  a-  very 
dark,  lustrous  green,  the  colour  alone  being-most  distinct. 

Two  other  desirable  varieties  are  L.  japonicum  variegatum, 
the  foliage  being  suffused  with  red  and  white,  and  L.  sinense 
floribundum,  which  has  slender  branches,  and  is  very  free 
flowering.  There  are  also  several  varieties  with  a,  pendulous 
habit,  and  these  look  extremely  well  when  grafted  on,  to  a, 
good  length  of  stem  so  as  to  form  specimens,  but  they  should 
be  securely  staked,  as  high  winds  are  liable  to  damage  the 
branches.  All  the  Privets  succeed  well  in  the  majority  of 
soils,  but  that  of  a  heavy  loam  or  clayey  nature  seems  the 
best,  and  a  good  open  position  is;  necessary  to  fully  develop 
the  colour  of  the  foliage,  especially  with  the  variegated  forms," 
as  these  if  overshadowed  will  assume  a  sickly  pallor  which  is 
moist,  unsatisfactory.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens;,  Elstree,  Herts. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Mushrooms.  • — Po-ssibly  nothing  cultivated  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  vegetables  causes  more  anxiety,  care  and  forethought 
than  these  when  a  regular  supply  has  to  be  maintained  all 
through  the  year,  a,nd  this  is  expected  in  many, establishments. 
Even  when  every  facility  is  provided  for  producing  them,  and 
all  possible  pains  taken  to  ensure  a  crop,  I  have  repeatedly 
known  complete  failures.  Often,  oven-  anxiety  is  the  cause  of 
this.  As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  it  is  not  those  who  are 
possessed  of  the  most,  modern  and  elaborate  structures  that,  a,s 
a,  rule,  succeed  best.  Bouglily  constructed  buildings  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner",  old  and  disused  caves,  saw-pits  or  cellars 
are  generally  better  for  their  culture;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no 
more  suitable  place  than  caves ;  and  if,  instead  of  building 
houses  above  ground,  people  would  only  excavate  and  arrange 
for  their  culture  underneath  where  opportunities1  offer,  and 
this  can  generally  be  managed,  much  less  expensei  would  bei 
incurred  in,  the  first  outlay,  and  afterwards  practically  nothing 
as  regards  the  upkeep.  One  great,  item  which  can  be  disposed 
of  is  hot-water  pipes,  as,  by  judicious  management,  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  so  regulated  that  even  in  the  severe-st  weather 
they  would  not  be  required.  To  promote  a  quick  growth  a,t 
this  season,  introduce  fresh  droppings  into  the  place,  whatever 
it.  may  be,  where  these  are  being  grown,  sufficient,  to  create  a 
nice  beat.  This  should  be  turned  each  morning,  which  is  the 
very-  thing  to  stimulate  and  bring  to  perfection  good  Musk- 
rooms  in  the  dead  of  winter.  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  for 
a  calendar  on  these,  but  having  to  produce  them  daily  myself 
through  the  whole  year,  and  I  may  say  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years  we  have  rarely  been  without,  them,  it  may  help,  those  who, 
like  myself  when  I  first,  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  a 
garden,  found  much  difficulty  in  cultivating  them  satisfactorily, 
and  once  when  I  wa,s  in  great  difficulties  respecting  them,  I 
well  remember  walking  some  miles  to  see,  what,  I  was  told  was 
a  veiy  successful  cultivator.  I  found  this,  to-  be  absolutely 
true,  as  I  saw  beds  in,  all  stages  promising  well.  The  man  in 
charge  treated  me  most  kindly,  and  after  explaining  to  bint 
the  object,  of  my  visit  and  the  trouble  I  was  in,  be  in  a  few 
words  did  more  to  instruct  me  than  I  had  ever  been  taught 
before.  Do  away  with  your  costly  bouses,  said  lie,  ,  clear  away 
thei  hot-water  pipe®,  thatch  the  whole  of  the  building  inside 
with  straw,  get-  your  spawn  from  a  reliable  source,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  promote  the  temperature  and  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  as  near  like'  a  September  month  as  possible,  and  "you  will 
have  no  cause  for  further  complaint.  This  was  rather  irksome 
to  me,  a,s  I  had  just  put  my  employer  to  the]  expense  of  a,  new 
Mushroom  house ;  consequently  I  returned  home  a,  somewhat, 
sadder  but  wiser  man,  and  I  resolved  to  carry  out,  his  advice 
as  near  to  the  letter  as  possible,  which  I  have,  done  even-  since, 

-  and  have  always  been,  grateful  for  my  friend’s  kindly  advice. 
The  manure  which  is  used  for  creating  warmth  should  in;  turni 
when  ready  be  made  into,  beds  and  freHi  supplies  take,  its'  place. 
Good  Mushrooms  may  be  grown  through  the  winter  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  of  heat,  and  in  extremely  cold' 
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weather  a  slight  covering  ol'  hay  will  be  beneficial ;  should  the 
beds  become  thoroughly  dry  and  require  watering,  the  water 
should  be  used  quite  hot',  as  it  will  do  no-  harm,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  effect  of  destroying  wood-lice  and  other 
insect  pests. 

Cabbage.- — Unless  already  done,  the  soil  should  be  pulled 
well  round  the  stems  of  the  plant  quite  up  to-  the  heart,  break¬ 
ing  it  up-  as  finely  as  possible,  and  this  may  either  be  done  by 
pulling  it  in  ridges,  as-  when  moulding  up  Potato®  or  pulling 
ro  them  in  the  form  of  flat  ho-eing.  The  earlier  plantings  .have 
made  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  unless  precautionary 
measures  are  taken  to  protect  them,  these-  will  unquestionably 
suffer  much.  If  the  surplus  plants  left  in  the  seed-beds  have- 
not  already  been  pricked  out  into-  -snug  quarters,  lose  no  time 
in  doing  s-o,  as  these  will  probably  be  needed  in,  the  spring. 

Celery.  — Complete  the  earthing  of  all  la-te-planted  rows,  but 
extra  care  should  now  be  exercised  in  do-ing  so,  more  especially 
in  stiff,  stubborn  ground.  Choose  the  middle  and  driest  part 
of  the  day  for  the  work,  making  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
working  it-  well  round  the  plants  with  the'  hands.  Should 
severe  weather  set  in,  do  not  hesitate  to-  place  a-  light  covering 
of  either  bracken  or  straw  over  the  tops,  removing  it  imme¬ 
diately  the  frosts  are  passed.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts1. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Coelogyne  cristata, — This  -species  having  completed  its 
growth  will  now  be  benefited  if  placed  under  cooler  and 
slightly  dried  conditions,  in  a  position  where  they  may  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  obtainable  light  for  a  tew  weeks'. 
This  will  assist  the  pseudo-bulbs-  to  mature,  and  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  in  localities  where  this  species  suffers  from 
the  effects  o-f  the  outside  winter  conditions-,  as  the  cooler  and 
drier  conditions  will  have  a,  tendency  to  retard  the  advance: 
rnent  of  the  flower-scapes  until  such  time  as  better  conditions 
are  prevailing  outside,  and  little  difficulty  is  then  experienced 
in  inducing  the  flower-s-ca-pes  to  expand  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

For  several  years  past  queries  have  reached  me  from  London, 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  from  smoky  manufacturing 
districts,  with  complaints  that  the  flower-scape,  after  success¬ 
fully  advancing  to  a  certain  stage,  has  suddenly  become-  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  on  examination  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  moisture.  I  have  made  inquiries  and  found 
that  fog  has  prevailed  a  few  days  previously,  and  this  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  tender  growth  of  the  advancing  flower- 
scape.  It  seems  to  have  abstracted  the  whole  of  the  starch 
and  feeding  matter,  and  has  allowed  nothing  to  remain  but 
moisture,  which,  as-  in  the  case  o-f  expanded  flowers,  quickly 
turns  to  pulp  and  decay.  With  several  years'  experience  in  a 
low-lying  London  district  I  had  the  same  difficulties-  to  contend 
with.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  attempt  to  procure  flowers 
of  Coelogyne  c-rista-t-a  until  March  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London. 

It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep  the  plants  as  backward  as 
possible  at-  the  present  sea-son.  In  districts-  where  the  climatic 
outside  conditions'  are  more  favourable  the  plants  can  be 
more  liberally  treated.  There  is  a  greater  scarcity  of  flowers 
at  the  end  of  January  and  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  then  that  tire  white  racemes-  o-f  Coelogyne  cristata  are-  most 
useful,  and  are  appreciated  for  cut-flower  and  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  advisable  that  after  a-  short  period  o-f  rest  the 
plants  be  removed  to  conditions  where  they  may  be  more 
liberally  treated.  The  flower-scapes  being  apparent  at  the 
present  time,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  using  one’s 
judgment  to  remove  the  plants  in  such  time  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  expand  their  scapes  at  or  about  a  particular  period 
when  their  flowers  are  required. 


C.  cristata  alba  is  always  later  flowering  than  the  other 
varieties  that  make  up  the  C.  cristata  group.  It  is  probably 
the  most  pure  white  of  any  plant  in  cultivation.  Not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  colouring  matter  is  discernible.  It  will 
thrive  equally  well  under  the  same  conditions  that-  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  typical  kinds.  It  has  a  more  elongated 
rhizome  between  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  consequently  it  is  lucre 
of  a  rambling  nature  than  the  other  varieties.  It  does  well 
when  grown  on  a-  large  flat  raft  of  teak  wood.  After  flowering 
it  requires  to  have  its  repotting  requirements  annuallv 
a-ttended  to.  After  the  potting  compost  has  been  renewed 
and  secured  in  spring,  the  leading  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  bent 
back  arid  pegged  securely  in  a  desired  position,  so  that  thev 
may  be  induced  to  keep  within  their  allotted  space.  The 
bending  o-f  the  rhizome  also  induces  the  back  pseudo-bulbs  to 
break.  A  large  and  stately  specimen  is  by  this  means  easilv 
and  readily  procured.  "  H  T  ^ 


Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Oakhurst,  Ealing. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums1,  or  Geraniums,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  are  a-  most  useful  and  decorative  class  of  plants.  Their 
popularity  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  simple  requirements 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  showy  and  effective  dowel’s.  There¬ 
fore,  eveiybody  grows  them.  But  it  is  not  everybodv  who 
grows  them  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration.  Most  persons 
aie  satisfied  with  the  rich  effects  they  produce  in  summer.  In 
is  not  so  at  Oakhurst,  where  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  gardener  to  H. 
^  •  4  ©al,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Ealing,  makes  a-  special  effort  to 
have  them  in  bloom  as  a  counter-blast,  so  to  speak,  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Chrysanthemum.  And  so,  when  Mr.  Peal’s  friends  are 
satiated  with  the  latter,  they  can  be  introduced  to  the  former. 
As  all  classes  of  plants  have  their  special  hues,  so  in  these  two 
classes- — multifarious  as  these  tints  appear- — for  although  there 
is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  colours  of  these-  flowers,  there 
is  yet  an  appreciable  difference  between  them.  Moreover, 
such  diversities,  small  though  they  be,  of  tint  and  shade  rather 
add  to  than  detract  from  the-  charms  of  each  collection. 

Certainly,  a  house  full  of  zonals  at-  this  time  of  year  (Novem¬ 
ber)  is  worth  all  the  attention  required  during  the  summer 
months.  The  colours-,  t-oo,  just  now  are  more  refined  and  less 
glaring  than  obtains  when  the  light  is  stranger  and  the  sun 
mo-re;  intense,  although  one  cannot  complain  this  year  of  the 
intensity  o-f  the  light-.  Still,  it  is'  remarkable  how  plants 
push  on,  flower  and  fruit,  and  reproduce  their  kind  in  all 
vicissitudes  of  w’eather.  The  plants  in  question  are  staged  in 
a  span-roofed  house,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  quite 
as  attractive  as  a  collection  of  ’Mums. 

The  names,  too,  or  varieties  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  are 
equally  as-  confusing  as  in  other  classes  of  popular  plants. 
Therefore  we  will  only  select  a  fe-w,  for,  after  all,  it  is  more 
in  oult-ure  than  variety.  The  whites  are  wonderfully  fine,  and. 
strange  to  say,  have  many  names.  Mr.  Edwards,  however, 
fancies-  Sir  Percivale  first- ;  it  is1  a  large,  round-flowered  variety 
and  goo-d  for  winter  work.  Niagara  and  Robert  Cannell  are 
also-  much  appreciated.  A  vqry  fine  blush  variety,  distinct  and 
pleasing,  and  o-f  a  delicate  lavender-pink,  is  well  named 
Delicat-a.  T'it-ania.  is  a  clear  salmon  ;  Sergt.  Blondiu  a  vivid 
scarlet-  ;  Henry  Cannell  a  pui pie-crimson,  with  fine  broad  over¬ 
lapping  petals- ;  while  Richard  Dean,  on  account  o-f  its  purple- 
magenta,  attracts  all  eyes-.  Mr.  Edwards  prepares  his  plants 
in  March  by  taking  cuttings.  '  These  are  placed  in  light  sandy 
soil  and  grown  on  till  they  are  ready  for  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots, 
according  to  their  vigour.  The  pots  are  stood  out  in  the  open 
with  a  view  to-  get  well-ripened  growths*  These  are  pinched 
back  as  occasion  requires-,  and  all  flowering  shoots  removed. 
About  the  beginning  of  September,  liquid  guano  is  applied, 
and  the  p-lants  are-  housed  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Tims  this 
simple  treatment-  ensures  robust  plants  and  fine  flowers,  a 
maximum  display  at  a  minimum  cost.  C.  B.  C. 

Acton,  W. 
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The  Big  Vinery  ht  Clovenfords. 

About  thirty-three  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
having  left  Dalkeith  Palace  to  undertake  Grape  growing  on  his 
own  account,  built  a  big  vinery  at  Clovenfords,  Galashiels. 
This  vineiy  still  forms  an  important  part  of  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Tweed  Vineyards,  Cloven¬ 
fords,  Galashiels.  It  is  200  ft.  long,  and  forms  part  of  the 
range  of  structures  on  the  hillside,  above  the  public  highway, 
while  away  to  the  south,  and  deep  down  in  the  valley,  runs  the 
classic  Tweed.  This  big  vinery  was  the  initial  attempt  of  the 
firm,  and  is  built  in  so  exposed  a  situation  that  it  makes  us 
wonder  how  the  G"apes  can  be  grown  so  successfully  in  it. 

We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  three  bunches  of  Gros  Column 
Grape  cut  from  the  Vines  that  were  planted  in  1870,  cropped  in 
1871,  and  continually  since  for  market  purposes.  We  have 
frequently  seen  berries  cut  from  this  house  measuring  about 
4  in.  in  circumference,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  care  which 
has  been  taken  of  them,  and  argues-  that  they  must  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  clean  waiter  at 
the  roots.  These  bunches  were  not 
specially  picked,  but  taken  out  of 
a  basket  which  was  being  sent  to 
one  of  the  customers  of  the  firm. 

On  entering  this  huge  vineiy  its 
magnitude  reminds  us  of  the  big 
vineiy  at  Chiswick,  for  not  only  is 
it  200  ft.  long,  but  24  ft.  wide  and 
16  ft.  high.  The  sustaining  power 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  old 
Vines  is  simply  Thomson’s  Vine, 
plant,  and  vegetable  manure. 

When  the  borders  are  being  top- 
dressed  early  in  the  season  2  1-bs. 
per  square  yard  of  the  manure  are 
spread  on  the  ground,  or  mixed 
with  a  little  soil  before  application 
if  the  roots  are  too  near  the  surface 
for  convenience  of  forking  it  over. 

After  the  berries  are  thinned 
another  pound  per  square  yard  is 
given.  Of  course,  it  is  to  the 
■benefit  of  the  Vines  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  gardener  that  the 
borders  should  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  well  watered.  After  each 
top-dressing  a  light  watering  is 
again  given  to  settle  the  manure 
and  wash  down  some  of  its  valu¬ 
able  properties  to  the  feeding 
roots.  It  would  be  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  many  more 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  crop 
these  old  Vines  profitably,  but  we  have  strong  hopes  of  them, 
seeing  that  the  Vine  is  a  plant  which  reaches  a  green  old  age, 
more  especially  if  well  cared  for,  as  it.  is  at  Clovenfords. 


Canadian  Fruit. — At  the  Gravesend  exhibition  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  fruit,  -and  vegetables,  held  on  November  11th  and 
12th,  there  was  a  unique  collection  of  cereals  and  vegetables, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  fruit,  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Thistles  and  Dockens. — At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Novar  Horticultural  Society,  Dingwall,  on  the  6th  inst., 
Munro  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Novar,  M.P. ,  said  he  would  suggest 
“  having  a  prize  for  a  patriotic  garden  full  of  nothing  except 
what  is  produced  at  home,  with  special  recognition  of  Thistles 
and  Dockens.” 

*  *  * 

Big  Cauliflower  at  Kibworth. — -Mr.  A.  Mattock,  of  Kib- 
worth,  Leicester,  recently  cut  a  Cauliflower,  grown  by  him,  of 
extraordinary  weight  and  dimensions.  On  the  one  stalk  there 
were  five  heads,  the  girth  of  which  was  61  in. ,  the  entire  weight 
being  29  lb.  The  seed  from  which  the  colossal  production 
sprung  was  sown  in  May,  1902. 


The  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 

About  the  middle  of  September  last  we  paid  a  hurried  visit 
to-  the  Botanic  Gardens!,  Edinburgh,  but,  being  late  in  the 
season,  many  of  the  more  interesting  flowers  out  of  doors  had 
passed  out  of  bloom.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  late-flowering 
subjects  were  still  in  perfection,  especially  those  in  the  rock 
garden.  When  passing  through  the  herbaceous  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  we  noted  Hebenstreitia  comorn,  a  plant  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a.  close  spike,  and  are  white,  or  some¬ 
times  tinted  with  lilac,  with  an  orange  or  scarlet  blotch  on 
the  lip. 

In  the-  rock  garden  we  noted  a  fine  bank  of  Cotoneaster 
liorizontalisi,  a  Chinese  species,  which  develops  its  branches 
horizontally,  almost  like  a  table  covered  with  its  small  dark 
leaves  and  a  profusion  o-f  berries'.  Viola  Munbyana,  .with  blue 
and  white  flowers,  is  one  of  the  Pansy  section  of  the  genus. 
A  fine  collection  of  Campanula  has  been  got  together,  but- 


mo-st  of  them  were  out  of  season.  Very  pretty  was  Potentiila 
nitida  alba,  with  grey  foliage  and  white  flowers  produced  on 
very  dwarf  or  creeping  -stems- ;  it  is  a  true  rock  plant ;  the  red 
burrs  and  fulvous  leaves  of  Acaena  microphylla,  growing  on 
the  ledges  of  rocks,  were  handsome.  Here  also  was  a  fine  mass 
o-f  Anthyllis  montana,  with  its  grey  foliage  drooping  down,  over 
the  stones.  Dryas  octopetala  grows  better  here  than  it  does 
on  its  own  mountain  tops,  possibly  because  it  is  more  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  gales  of  wind  that  frequently  prevail  there. 
The  prostrate  Genista  pilosa  also  formed  a  fine  patch  on  the 
ledges.  The  allied  Cytisus  schipkaemsis  also  made  splendid 
growth,  and  was  in  full  bloom,  even  at  this  late  date. 

A  very  singular  species  is  Senecio  laxifolius,  with  shrubby 
stems,  grey  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Thei  carmine  heads  of 
bloom  on  Polygonum  sph&erosta-chyum  make-  this  a  very  fine 
species  for  rock  gardens.  An  uncommon  Milfoil  was  Achillea 
Herbari’ota,  having  finely  pinnatifid  leaves,  but  flowers  very 
similar  to  our  British  species.  A  fine  collection  of  Primulas 
has  also  been,  got  together  upon  the  rockery,  and  some  were 
flowering  a.  second  time,  while  all  were  in  the  veiy  best,  of 
health.  The  coo-1  moist  atmosphere  of  the  northern  capital 
would  seem  to  suit  this  class  of  plant-si,  judging  from  the 
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number  of  them,  that  can  be  grown  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  rock  garden.  An  uncommon  plant  was  Aciphylla  squar- 
rosai,  popularly  known  aa  the  Wild  Irishman,  and  characterised, 
by  its  spiny  pointed  leaves. 

Many  of  the  Rhododendron  family  were  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  including  several  of  the  alpine  Rhododendrons.  Heaths 
were;  also  represented  by  numerous  varieties  of  the  common 
Ling,  amongst  which  Calluna  Vulgaris  Alportii,  with  its  spikes 
of  bright  red  flowem  isi  always  handsome  when  in  bloom. 
Erica  Tetralix  mackaiana  is  a.  smaller  variety  than  the  type) 
with  rosy  flowers.  The  white  variety,  E.  T.  alba,  wasi  also 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  several  varieties  of  St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath 
were  flowering  splendidly  in  fully  exposed  and  elevated  posi¬ 
tions',  such  as  would  court  failure  if  copied  in  southern  gardens. 
Very  similar  to  our  native  species,  Arctostaphyos  Uva-ursi,  wasi 
that  named  A.  nevadensisi,  having  the  same  habit  and  evidently 
evergreen  foliage.  Interesting  also  was  Rosa  wichurianai, 
which  might  be  described  as  a.  field  Rose,  with  very  much  finer 
foliage  than  our  native  species',  from  which  the  Ayrshire  Rosiasi 
have  descended.  Near  the  Museum  is  a  splendid  specimen  oif 
an  old  fossil  tree  named  Araucarioxylon  Withami,  described 
a-s  one  of  the  Pinitesi  by  archaeologists.  As  far  as  we  know,  it 
is  not  equalled  in  completeness  and  length  by  any  other  speci¬ 
men  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

We  also  had  a,  run  through  the  hothouses,  and  noted  a  few; 
of  thei  more  interesting  things  which  appealed  to  us  on  casual 
inspection,.  Near  the  entrance  at  the  middle  of  the  range1  is 
a  splendid  specimen  cf  Restio  subverticillata,  having  long 
spreading  stems  and  graceful  thread-likei  twigs,  occupying  a 
width  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  The  foliage  of  Alberta  magna,  from 
Natal,  reminded  us  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  exoniensis,  while 
the  tubular  flowers  are  scarlet  and  produced  in  cymes  directed 
to  .one  side. 

In  the  corridor  were  many  interesting  subjects  delighting  in 
a  cool  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  Lantana) 
Camara,  had"  attained  a  height;  of  18  ft.,  and  its  yellow  flowers, 
changing  to  scarlet,,  were  produced  in  great,  abundance.  An 
uncommon  species  also  wasi  Malvastrum  grossulariaefolium, 
which  had  leaves  , similar  to  the  Alpine  Currant,  and  white 
flowers,  with  five  purple  blotches.  A  specimen  18  ft.  high 
was  covered  with,  flowers.  Paissiiflora  quadrangularisi  was 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  each  about  the  size,  of  a  swan’si 
egg.  It,  is  seldom  we  seei  a,  plant  of  Schinus,  Molle  18  ft.  high, 
and  here  the  feathery  pinnate  foliage  produces  a,  very  fine 
effect  indeed.  The  orange  flowers  of  Siphocampylus  lanceo- 
latus  were  very  abundantly  produced  on,  stems  18  ft,,  high  ; 
that  is,  reaching  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  corridor. 

In  another  part  of  the  range,  in  quite  a,  cool  house,  we 
noted  a  splendid  plant  of  Lonicera,  hildebrandiana,  about  30  ft. 
high,  clambering  over  the  roof  and  its  supports,  and  throwing 
down  long  sprays  abundantly  furnished  with  its  wonderful 
orangenyellow  flowers,  each  about  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  It,  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  this  recently  introduced  species  which 
we  have  seen. 

In  the  succulent  house  We  noted  two,  splendid  specimens  of 
Cere u si  giganteus,  each  about,  10  ft.  high,  the,  fluted  or  ribbed 
stem  being  coveed  with  short  spines.  An  uncommon  Brorne- 
Iiiad  was  Rhodostaohysi  bioolor,  having  the  crown  leaves  of  a, 
showy  scarlet  hue,  except  a.t  the  tips.  In.  the  Orchid  house  we' 
noted  a  fine  piece  of  Stanhopea.  oculata,  having  two  black  spots 
on  the  claw  of  the  lip  and  four  others  at  the-  base.  The  swan’s 
neck  Cychoohes  chlorochlon  was  also  finely  in  bloom.  A 
group  of  fifteen  plants  of  Habenaria  camea,  was  also-  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting.  Each  plant,  carried  one  to  four  stems,  6  in. 
to  10  in.  high,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varied  from  blush 
to  pink. 


Mr.  James  J.  Stawakd,  for  the  past  eight  months  inside  fore¬ 
man  at  the  Mol  lance  Gardens,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B.,  has  been 
engaged  as  head  gardener  to  Henry  Cook,  Esq.,  Belwood,  Milton 
Bridge,  N.B.  He  takes  the  position  in  succession  to  the  late 
J ohn  Staward,  his  father. 


Grape  Melton  Constable  Seedling. 

We  -are  now  in  a  position  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  pot! 
Vine  of  this  Grape,  which  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in 
our  pages  lately.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  it  when  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Chiswick  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  fruit  and 
vegetable  exhibition,  and  we  were  pleased  with  the  excellent- 
flavour  and  solidity  of  the  berry  and  thinness  of  the  skin.  As 
a  rule,  only  half  the  usual  number  of  seeds  is  produced  in  the 
berries  of  this  variety. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  of  Melton  Constable, 
and  is  the  product  of  crossing  Lady  Hastings  with  the  pollen  of 
Gro-s  Colman.  Lady  Hastings  itself  is  stated  to  be  a  sport 
from  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which  would  give  flavour,  while  Gres 
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Colman  would  give  size.  The  skin  is  black,  and  covered  with 
a  beautiful  bloom  like  that  of  the  pollen  parent. 

The  variety  first  came  under  our  notice  at  Chiswick,  as  men¬ 
tioned  j  then  it  turned  up  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  October  27th. 
The  bunches  sent  there  were  also  exhibited  at  Cambridge  on 
November  4th  and  5th,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th,  and  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  the  bunches 
being  taken  to-  the  last  mentioned  place,  then  to  the  Drill  Hall 
on  fire  -same  day,  and  finally  returned  to  the  Crystal  Palace  for 
the  remaining  date®.  Even  after  all  this  carrying  about  the 
bunches  were  in  fine  condition,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
variety  is  a  good  keeper  and  traveller. 

The  bunch-e®  had  really  been  hurried  on  to  get,  them  in  time 
for  the  exhibitions  above  named,  and  were  therefore  ripened 
before  their  proper  time.  If  brought  on  naturally,  and  given 
the  length  of  time  that  is  usually  required  by  Gro®  Colman,  it  - 
will  ripen  by  Christmas  or  later,  and  hang  on  till  the  end  of 
February  without  shrivelling.  The  Grape  was  also  taken  io 
Edinburgh  on  the  19th  on  the  occasion  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  The  interest 
created  in.  this  new  -Grape  has  now  been  considerable,  and  it 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  The  entire  stock  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  who 
exhibited  it  at  all  the  above  mentioned  places. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  pa^c  989  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Two  Useful  and  Pretty  Stove  Plants. 

First  of  all  we  will  take  the  Pentas.  There  are  two  very  pretty 
and  useful  varieties  of  Pentas,  viz.,  P.  carnea  and  P.  kermesina, 
both  of  which,  when  well  grown,  produce  their  bunches  of  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  very  freely  from  the  ends  of  their  shoots.  The 
Pentas  are  soft-wooded,  and  thrive  best  in  a  moderate  stove  tem¬ 
perature.  Their  native  country  is  Africa.  They  are  very  easy 
to  propagate  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  preferably  in  spring. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  five  or  six  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  a 
3-in.  or  4-in.  pot,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  leaf- 
soil  ;  let  the  mixture  be  composed  mainly  of  sand.  Then  place 
the  pots  of  cuttings  in  a  propagating  frame,  and  keep  them  fairly 
moist  and  close,  always  shading  from  the  hot  sun. 

As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  21  days  or 
so,  take  them  out  of  the  frame,  but  keep  them  in  a  wai*m  and 
moist  temperature.  When  they  have  become  used  to  the  air 
of  the  house  pot  them  off  singly  into  3-in.  pots  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  When  the  young  plants  commence 
to  grow  pinch  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and  keep  on  pinching 
them  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer,  which  _will  cause 
them  to  make  nice  bushy  plants  with  any  quantity  of  flowering 
shoots.  They  ought  to  have  a  support  by  way  of  a  few  small 
stakes.  As  soon  as  the  3-in.  pots  have  become  full  of  roots  they 
should  have  a  good  shift  into  a  6-in.  pot.  Put  them  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  will'  get  plenty  of  light.  When  the  pots  get 
well  filled  with  roots  occasional  waterings  of  dilrzted  manure  will 
help  them  greatly  to  make  plenty  of  flowering  shoots  by  the 
autumn.  In  the  winter  season  give  rather  less  water,  as  the 
roots  are  not  then  so  active.  In  the  following  spring  the  old 
plants  which  have  been  blooming  the  preceding  summer  might 
be  cut  back,  and  some  of  the  old  soil  taken  from  the  roots,  and 
then  pot  them  up  again,  when  they  will  soon  break  into  growth 
again  and  form  nice  plants.  When  well  grown  the  Pentas  form 
beautiful,  well-bloomed  specimens,  which  will  be  much  admired 
by  any  lover  of  flower’s  and  plants. 

Another  beautiful  stove  plant  is  Thyrsacanthius  rutilans. 
This  plant  is  well  worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it  seems 
to  get,  as  its  flowers  appear  at  a  time  when  bloom  of  any  sort  is 
much  needed — that  is,  the  winter  season.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  may  be  vei’y  easily  gi'own  in  either  stove  or  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature.  The  Thyrsacanthus  is  very  easily  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  taken  off  about  3  in.  long,  in  the  spring. 
Put  the  cuttings  singly  into  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  loam,  then  place  them  in  a  warm  propagating  case,  and 
keep  them  warm,  moist,  and  close.  They  will  i*oot  in  about 
three  weeks’  time.  When  l’ooted  gradually  inure  them  to  the 
air  of  the  house,  and  when  they  have  got  established  pot  them 
on  into  5-in.  pots  in  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  leaf  soil. 
When  they  have  begun  to  grow  pinch  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  ; 
they  will  then  form  nice  plants. 

They  will  be  found  to  grow  best  in  a  warm,  moist  temperature, 
using  the  syringe  freely  in  warm  weather’.  They  will  require 
pinching  again  about  July  or  August.  They  will  want  potting 
on  again  into  their  blooming  pots  this  time,  say  7-in  or  8-in. 
pots,  or  according  to  tire  size  of  tire  plant.  Always  keep  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  encourage  a  short  stui’dy 
growth.  In  the  autumn  apply  occasional  waterings  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  Then  when  the  winter  season  is  on  us  they 
will  form  their  beautiful  long  panicles  of  red-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  tubular  shape.  Japonica. 

The  Cultivation  of  Poinsettias. 

Poinsettias  are  usually  considered  difficult  plants  to  grow,  but 
with  good  cultivation  they  make  splendid  plants,  with  bracts 
13  in.  or  14  in.  in  diameter.  Propagation  is  by  lengths  of  the 
old,  firm  stem,  placed  in  sandy  soil  in  a  bi’isk  bottom  heat  in 
March.  Cuttings  can  also  be  secured  in  April  and  May  from 
the  old  plants,  when  these  have  been  placed  in  heat  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow,  after  a  season  of  rest-  Each  cutting  should 
have  a  heel  of  old  wood,  and  the  cut  ends  dipped  in  fine  sand 
to  stop  bleeding.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  thumb  pots, 
one  in  each  pot,  the  soil  to  be  light  and  consist  of  loam  three 
parts,  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand.  Pliznge  the 
pots  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  when  cai’e  must  be  taken  that  the 
cuttings  do  not  damp  off,  which  they  are  prone  to  do.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  the  glass,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  case;  should  be 
wiped  each  day. 


When  the  cuttings  are  struck  they  should  be  potted  on  into 
4g-in.  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  before,  with  an  addition 
of  one  part  well-rotted  manure.  The  plants  should  be  plunged 
in  a  slight  bottom  heat,  but  not  sufficient  to  force  them.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  should  be  potted  on  into 
8-in.  pots,  and  the  plants  must  be  gradually  hardened  after  they 
have  become  established  in  these  pots.  They  can  be  placed  in 
a  frame  or  pit  for  the  summer’.  Before  the  roots  can  have  become 
chilled  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  temperature  of  55  degs., 
where  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow,  if  carefully  looked  after 
as  regards  watering.  The  temperature  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  but  must  not  fluctuate,  which  must  be  guarded  against. 
Very  nice  dwai’f  plants  can  be  gi’own  fi-om  cuttings  struck  in 
August  and  September  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  without  a 
check.  When  the  bracts  are  showing  a  little  weak  liquid  manure 
will  be  beneficial.  Besides  the  type  thei’e  ai’e  several  varieties, 
one  P.  p.  alba,  with  creamy-white  bracts.  R.  Matbxjby. 

The  Gardens,  The  Lindens,  Tettenhall  Road, 

Wolverhampton. 

Hoot  Pruning. 

No  hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when  root 
pruning  would  be  beneficial,  it  being  an  operation  which  must 
be  perfoi-med  when  fi-uit  trees  make  extz-a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
bear,  comparatively  speaking,  no  fruit  buds.  The  best  time  to 
take  it  in  hand  is  the  autumn,  being  more  easily  accomplished 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Root  pruning  is  an  importaizt  item 
in  checking  top  growth  and  inducing  the  production  of  fruit  bud 
in  the  place  of  extra  strong  growth.  Root  pruning  has  been 
considerably  lessened  of  late  years  by  a  better  selection  of  the 
stocks  used  for  budding  and  grafting  on,  some  producing  more 
fibrous  roots  than  others,  which  means  they  are  not  so  vigorous 
in  their  growth,  and  what  was  at  one  time  accomplished  solely 
by  pruning  is  now  obtained  by  a  better  selection  of  stocks,  which 
produces  a  more  dwarf  habit,  likewise  productiveness,  instead  of 
a  rank  vigorous  wood  gi’owth  which  seldom,  if  evei*,  can  be  said 
to  be  a  fruitful  habit. 

Root  pruning  may  safely  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  at  any 
time,  with  the  exception  of  early  spring.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  attempt  it  before  the  trees  have  fully  expanded  and  developed 
their  leaves.  Early  autumn  root  pmzning  is  rightly  preferred  to 
the  summer  operation,  and  should  commence  by  a  trench  being 
dug  out  a  distance  from  the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  branches 
and  size.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  which  will  command  great 
cai’e  is  to  foi’k  the  soil  from  the  ball  outwards,  taking  care  not 
to  injui’e  the  roots  by  the  point  of  the  foi’k.  When  sufficient 
soil  has  been  removed  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  roots,  those 
which  are  found  long  and  destitute  of  fibres,  or  feeders,  which 
they  are  usually  called,  should  be  cut  off  with  a  good  sharp 
knife.  This  will  be  an  inducement  for  the  large  roots  to  produce 
fibres  or  feeders,  and,  doubtless,  have  the  desired  effect  of  modi¬ 
fying  and  checking  wood  growth  and  increasing  fertility.  When 
cutting  the  large  roots  usually  found  when  trees  are  making 
too  much  top  growth,  the  cut  should  always  be  made  clean  from 
the  underside  ;  this  will  induce  the  roots  to  come  up  for  food. 
If  the  cut  is  made  downwards  the  roots  will  surely  go  down  and 
prove  a  great  drawback  to  the  well-being  of  the  tree. 

Top  growth  is  regulated  by  the  roots  ;  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  root  pruning  may  be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  above 
ground.  Care  will  be  needed  in  replacing  the  soil  after  the  roots 
have  had  attention.  Avoid  bruising  the  roots  in  any  shape  or 
form,  laying  each  one  out  straight  and  singly  in  tiers  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  tendency  to  point  upwards  towards  the  light 
and  warmth  ;  and,  no  doubt,  what  was  once  barren  will  be 
turned  into  productiveness. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens.  Wm.  Jas.  Pentok. 

The  Autumn  Queen. 

Most  of  the.  annual  exhibitions  have  again  come  and  gone, 
and  it  is  acknowledged  by  up-to-date  experts  on  all  sides  that 
the  season  has  been  an  indifferent  one,  and  the  quality  of  the 
bloom  in  many  oases  has  been,  perhaps,  slightly  under  the 
average.  Nevertheless,  the  popularity  of  these  exhibitions,  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  their  organisers,  are  as  great  as 
ever.  Nowhere  within  these  ralms  do  I  see  any  abatement ; 
indeed,  from  observations  which  I  hear  from  amateur  friends,  the 
popularity  would  even  be  increased  if  the  moneyed  amateur  could 
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only  produce  such  magnificent  and  massive  examples  as  the 
professional  gardener.  His  opportunities  are  before  him,  his 
chances  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  professional  man.  One 
advantage  which  the  professional  man  lias  over  him  is  his  pos¬ 
sessing  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
to  produce  those  sensational  samples.  This  knowledge,  be  it 
noted,  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  careful  study,  and 
assiduous  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants-  For  years 
back  the  gardening  journals  have  been  pouring  forth  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  somehow  it  is  apparent  that  it 
is  only  by  the  intelligent  practical  man  that  this  teaching  is 
properly  understood. 

The  class  of  amateur  to  whom  I  refer  are  bankers,  solicitors, 
and  retired  business  people,  who  have  a  greenhouse  in  their  own 
garden,  and  which  they  practically  manage  themselves.  Then 
to  that  class  of  people  I  would  suggest  that  stopping  and  timing 
the  plants  plays  a  far  moire  important  part  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  than  many  seem  to  suppose,  and  if  this 
particular  point  was  more  carefully  and  systematically  attended 
to,  the  size  and  substance  of  their  blooms  at  flowering  time  would 
simply  astonish  them,  A  host  of  the  high-class  up-to-date 
varieties  now  in  commerce  require  a  mid-April  stopping  to  ensure 
an  early  first  break  for  the  production  of  the  “  second  ”  crown 
hud,  this  in  itself  being  a  deviation  from  the  general  rule  of 
just  even  half-a-dozen  years  ago. 

As  the  stopping  and  timing  of  the  plants  is  a  point  on  which 
we  Seldom  hear  anything  from  growers  north  of  the  Tweed,  I 
shall  therefore  relate  my  experience  with  them  during  the  past 
two  or  three,  seasons.  The  time  that  the  cuttings  are  put  in  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  a  few  dozen  strong,  healtihy 
cuttings  put  in  during  the  last  week  of  November  can  easily  be 
bad  in,  full  bloom  by  the  middle  of  October,  whereas  cuttings 
of  the  same  varieties,  put  in  during  the  first  week  of  January  may 
not  come  into  bloom  until  well  on  towards  the  end  of  November 
or  even  beginning  of  December.  Cuttings  of  such  varieties  as 
Elsie  Fulton,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Calva-t’s  Sun, 
Sir  H.  Kitchener,  and  others,  put  in  during  November  and 
stopped  June  2nd,  were  all  easily  had  in  bloom  by  October. 

Them,  again,  I  will  give  the  dates  of  stopping  and  flowering 
of  the  same  varieties  from  cuttings  put  in  during  the  first  week 
of  January.  Calvat’s  Sun,  Madame  Carnot,  Elsie  Fulton, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  Greenfield,  June  3rd,  gave  their 
crown  buds  August  24th,  and  were  in  full  bloom  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10th.  General  Hutton  and  Master  Seymour,  stopped 
June  4tli,  gave  their  buds  September  7th,  and  are  in  full 
bloom  now.  F.  S.  Vallis,  stopped  June  6th,  gave  the  buds  Sep¬ 
tember  26th,  and  will  not  he  in  flower  till  December.  A  great 
many  more  varieties  ave  also  grown,  such  as  Mafeking  Hero, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Louis  Remv,  Lady  Hanham,  etc.,  and  these  were  all 
stopped  on  June  4th,  and  are  developing  their  buds  fast,  anl 
will  continue  flowering  on  till  Christmas. 

I  may  here  mention  that  no  mid-April  stopping  was  resorted 
to  with  these  plants,  and  that  it  was  the  “  first  ”  crown  buds  that 
were  taken.  The  production  of  the  “  second  ”  crown  was  not 
waited  upon,  as  it  occurred  to  me  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  when  the  first  crowns  were  forming,  that  to 
remove  the  first  and  wait  om  the  second  would  throw  the  plants 
out  of  season  entirely;  so,  therefore,  the  idea  was  discarded. 

November  16th.  J.  C.  Peem.es. 

% 

Treatment  of  Imported  Orchids. 

When  imported  Orchids  are  bought  from  any  reliable  nursery¬ 
man,  or  by  auction  at  the  sale  rooms,  where  many  thousands  are 
sold  annually,  they  all  require  a  thorough  overhauling  and 
cleaning. 

In  the  first  place,  all  decayed  parts,  must  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  not  merely  torn  off.  There  are  many 
insects  imported  with  the  plants,  which  of  late  have  increased 
in  numbers.  I  have  had  charge  of  large  hatches  of  imported 
Orchids,  and  always  found  it  advisable  to-  give  them  a  thorough 
washing,  plunging  the  whole  plant  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  or 
soft  soap,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to-  the  gallon  of  soft  water, 
in  a  tepid  condition,  well  working  the  solution  into  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  with  the  aid  of  a  soft  brush  ;  this  will  clean  the  foliage 
and  pseudo-bulbs  of  any  deposit  collected  on  the  plants  in  their 
native  haunts,  at  the  same  time  destroying  any  insect  eggs,  such 
as  the  cockroach  or  beetle.  After  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
Washed  they  should  be  dipped  ill  dear  soft  water  and  hung 


head  downwards  to  drain,  in  which  position  some  prefer  to  start 
them  into  growth. 

The  better  plan  to  start  them  is  in  pots  nearly  full  of  broken 
potsherds  and  charcoal,  in  which  condition  they  will  soon  begin 
to  grow  and  push  out  new  roots.  The  porous  state  of  potsherds 
and  charcoal  will  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely,  without 
fear  of  rotting  the  pseudo-bulbs.  By  this  method  they  plump 
up  much  sooner,  and  break  into  new  growth  more  freely,  as  no 
stagnant  water  will  be  allowed  to  remain  about  the  plants.  On 
signs  of  the  plants  starting  well  into  growth  a  few  of  the  pots¬ 
herds  may  be  removed,  refilling  the  vacancy  with  rough  peat 
an  l  sphagnum  moss,  mixed  with  charcoal,  to  keep  the  soil  sweet 
and  open  ;  in  addition,  the  roots  will  cling  tightly  to  it.  Always 
avoid  drip,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  yellow  thrips,  which 
secretes  itself  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  young  growth. 

Newly  imported  plants  , should  be  started  into  growth  in  the 
various  houses  according  to  the  section  to  which  they  belong — 
namely,  Odontoglossum  ini  the  cool  house,  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  insects  of  more  recent  introduction  I  have  had 
to  deal  with; — namely  the  Dendrobium  beetle  and  Cattleya  fly, 
the  former,  I  believe,  introduced  from  New  Guinea.  It  feeds 
on  the  interior  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  plays  sad  havoc,  and  will 
soon  destroy  a  batch  of  plants  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent 
it.  The  only  means  I  have  found  to  exterminate  this  pest  is 
to  cut  the  infested  parts  off  and  burn  them.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  where  a  house  could  be  set  apart  for  im¬ 
ported  plants  -much  damage  may  be  avoided,  as  it  would  allow 
a  careful  examination  of  the  plants,  and  if  found  free  from  this 
pest  they  may  he  transferred  to  the  Orchid  house. 

The  Cattleya  fly  the  grower  h-as  to  battle  with  in  much  the 
same  way.  It  attacks  the  young  growth  of  Laelia  and  Cattleya 
alike,  piercing  the  young  growth  at  the  base,  and  depositing  its 
eggs,  which  in  turn  form  a  maggot,  causing  the  growth  io  swell 
twice  its  natural  size.  Where  the  maggot  is  feeding  the  only 
cure  is  to  break  the  growth  out  and  burn  it;  there  is  then  a 
Chance  of  getting  another  growth  free  from  it.  I  have  often 
found  five,  six,  and  seven  maggots  in_an  affected  growth,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  do  extensive  damage.  If,  on  examina¬ 
tion.,  the  fly  is  found  to  have  made  good  its-  escape,  no  time 
should  he  lost  in  fumigating  with  XL  All  vapourising  com¬ 
pound,  which  should  cause  destruction  to  the  fly,  and  set  the 
grower’s  mind  at  rest, 

Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  November  16th,  1903. 


Turning  a  Mammoth  Cabbage  to  Account. — Mr.  Chappell, 
butcher,  of  Swanley,  Kent,  recently  gathered  from  his  own 
garden  a  red  Cabbage  weighing  29g  lb-  It  was  taken  to  Dart- 
ford,  where  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ambrose  at  the  New  Inn, 
and  was  eventually  handed  over  to  Mr.  Best,  of  Lowfield  Street, 
who  decided  to  have  it  drawn  for  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 
Although  the  contributions  were  limited  to  Id.,  no  less  than 
21s.  was  realised.  The  proceeds  were  equally  divided  between 
the  Livingstone  Cottage  Hospital  and  the  Convalescent  Home 
for  Working  Men  at  Pegwell  Ba.v. 

Plant  Problems. — At  New  Brompton,  on  November  10th,  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth  on  “  Plant  Problems.” 
The-  following  are  some  of  the  problems  which  were  dealt  with 
during  the  evening  : — (1)  How  is  it  possible  for  Lichens,  which 
are  plants,  and  must,  therefore,  be  supplied  with  moisture,  to 
thrive  on  dry  walls,  etc.  ?  (2)  Why  does  one  part  of  a  plant  (the 

root)  grow  downwards,  while  another  part  (the  stem)  always 
grows  upwards?  (3), Where  is  the  power  necessary  to  force  the 
root  into  the  ground  obtained  from?  (4)  How  does  the  plant 
provide  against  the  wearing  away  of  the  end  of  the  root  as  it  is 
forced  into  the  ground  ?  (5)  What  arrangements  are  made  for 

scattering  the  pollen  in  plants  which  are  fertilised  by  the  wind  ? 
(6)  The  arrangement,  of  the  leaves  on  a  plant  was  shown  to  be 
according  to  certain  fixed  laws;  why?  These  problems  and 
their  solutions  were  clearly  expounded,  with  the  aid  of  many 
original  diagrams. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “A.  H,”  for  his, article  on  "Rhododendrons” 
page  976, 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
idequately  represented  m  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
[Tiey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain;  see  life  dissolving  vegetate  again.” — Pope. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 
the  best  paragraph,  or  short  article,  sent 
by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
exceed  one  column  in  length,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

or  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4.— APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  supplements  illustrating  new 
Chrysanthemums  will  appear  during  November 
and  December : — 

MRS.  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE, 
MAUDE  DU  CROS, 

MERSTHAM  YELLOW, 

AND 

Wilfred  h.  Godfrey. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Richmond  Hill  View. 

We  have  on  several  previous  occasions  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  county  councils,  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  Commons 
and  Footpaths’  Preservation  Society,  to  p-rei- 
vent  the  spoliation  of  the  famous  and  world- 
renowned  view  from  -the  Terrace,  Richmond 
Hill,  Surrey.  These  questions-  have  now 
been  very  largely  settled,  a-s  we  are  informed, 
by  the  last-mentioned  society.  The  settle¬ 
ment  has  been,  secured  by  the  Richmond  Hill 
(Preservation  of  View),  Act,  1902. 

There  was  really  a  much  larger  question 
than  the  mere  preservation  of  a  view,  which, 
after  all,  might  be  merely  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment-.  A  considerable  area  of  land  all  along 
the  river  bank  on  the  Surrey  side  will  now 
he  kept  as  an  open  space  or  park  for  the 
■enjoyment  of  the  public,  which  resorts  t-lierei 
very  largely,  especially  during  the  summer 
months.  Hie  arrangement  is  somewhat  of 
a  compromise,  seeing  that  Lord  Dysa-rt  has 
-been  allowed  the  right-  to  enclose  a.  certain 
portion  of  t-hei  Lammas  Lands,  which  will, 
noi  doubt-,  in  the  near  future  be  built  upon. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Ham  have 
been  somewhat  annoyed  at  this  loss'  of  their 
supposed  rights,  'but,  seeing  the  land  has 
been  under  close  cultivation  for  market  gar¬ 
dening  purposes  ever  since  we  knew  the 
same,  it  does  not  s-eem  that  the  people  in, 
that  neighbourhood  were  wont  to  make  any 
further  use  of  the  lands  than  simply  the  use 
of  the  footpath  leading  from  Ham  to  Ted- 
dingt-on  Ferry,  and  that  pathway  will  noi 
doubt  be  kept  open.  The  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture'  decline  to-  certify  a  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Lammas  Lands,  and  ini 
view  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  lands 
have  been  put,  the  Commons  and  Foot-paths 
Preservation  Society  did  not  feel  constrained 
to  oppose  the  arrangement  put  forward  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

It  will  give  an,  idea,  perhaps-,  of  the  extent 
of  land  in  dispute  to  mention  the  several 
items  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and 


on  the-  Surrey  side,  between  Richmond  and 
Ham,  and  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
River  Tliames.  Petersham  Common,  a  very 
beautiful  park,  sloping  from  Richmond  Hill 
Park  to  Petersham  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  has  now  been  vested  in  the  Richmond 
Corporation,  including  the  ownership  of  the 
timber.  This  beautiful  piece  of  land  consists 
of  17  acres,  having  beautiful  turf,  and  so  well 
furnished  with  magnificent  t reels  that  it 
appears  like  the  park  of  a  private  domain. 
Elms,  Cedars  o-f  Lebanon,  Oaks,  Beeches  and 
Limes  are  amongst  the  most  important  trees, 
and  they  must  have  stood  there  for  cen¬ 
turies,  judging  from  their  size. 

Ham  Common,  runs  to  125  acre's  o-f  rather 
barren  land,  for  it  is  evidently  an  old  gravel 
bed  of  the  Thames,  though  now  at  some 
distance  from  the  river.  This  has  rightly 
been  conveyed  to  the  Ham  Urban  District 
Council  as  a,n  open  space,  and  the  old  in¬ 
terest  of  the  parishioners  in  the  Common 
has  been  recompensed  by  the  payment  to  the 
Ham  Council  of  £3,000  in  stock.  Of  the 
interest  arising  from  this,  £50  will  be  applied 
towards  maintaining  the  Common,  but-  we 
hope  the'  Ham  people  will  not  undertake  the 
so-called  improvements-  that  are  usually  made 
by  district  oouncils — naniely,  by  shooting  the 
parish  rubbish  there,  and  levelling  up  the 
hollows,  so  that  it-  may  'be  sown  down  with 
a,  few  common  grasses.  The  beauty  of  the 
common,  we  think,  consists  in  its  undulating 
character  and  the  native  vegetation  that 
grows  there.  In-  the  village  itself  there  isi 
sufficient  open  space  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

A  field  of  9  acres  in  extent  has  been  given 
to  the  Corporation  of  Kingston-on-Thames 
by  Lord  Dysart,  and  this  is  to  be  maintained 
as  a  recreation  ground. 

At  the  foot  o-f  Richmond  Hill,  an  area  of 
land  known  as  the  Petersham  Meadows,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  orchard  and  some  garden 
ground,  embracing  an  area -of  32  acres,  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it 
shall  never  be  built  upon.  This  land  abuts 
on  the  River  Thames,  just  above  Richmond, 
and  has  been  very  largely  used  by  the  .in¬ 
habitants  for  a  long  period  of  years,  by  using 
it  in  the  form  of  pathways  through  the  grass 
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to  various  parts  of  Petersham^  and,-  as  may  be  presumed,  by 
frequently  straying  on  the  grass1.  This  has  gone  on  for  so 
many  years  that  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  alter  it,  and  we 
consider  the  best  that  could  have  been,  done  with  it  is  either 
to  make  it  a  public  park  or  preserve  it  much  in  the  same  form 
a,s  it  is  at  present.  If  it  had  been  enclosed  by  the  owner,  if 
that  had  been  possible,  it  would  certainly  have  been  built 
upon  sooner  or  later. 

The  river  bank  portion  of  it  would  owe  its  present  passable 
state  to  the  embankment  of  the  river,  which,  we  presume,  was 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  Richmond  in 
years  gone  by.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  amenities  of  the 
place  are  largely  duo. .as  much  to  the  people  of  Richmond  as 
to  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  it  is  well  that  they  have  thus 
been,  able  to  come  to  a,  satisfactory  compromise  by  which  the 
■  area  will  be  secured  from  the  builder  for  all  time  to  come. 

A  sort  of  esplanade  runs  along  the  river  bank  all  the  way 
from  Richmond  to  Kingston,  a,  distance  of  close  upon  three 
miles.  That  a  continuous  park  along  this  area,  will  be  kept  open 
to  the  public  for  all  time  to  come  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  In  order  to  secure  the  river  front  from  Richmond  to  the 
Kingston  boundary,  a  strip  of  land  varying  from  100  ft.  to 
350  ft.  in  width  has  been  conveyed  partly  to  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  partly  to  the  Richmond  Corporation.  It  extends 
to  49  acres.  In  addition  to  the  land  actually  conveyed  to 
the  local  authorities,  the  Act  further  prohibits  any  building 
on  an  additional  15  acres  of  land  consisting  of  two  fields  on 
the  Surrey  side  lying  opposite  Eel  Pie  Island.  These  two 
fields  have  been  lying  in  grass  for  many  years,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tall  Elms,  so  characteristic  of  Thames  Valley 
scenery. 

On.  the  Middlesex  Slide  of  the  river  the  Marble  Hill  Estate 
has  been  purchased,  and  such  other  arrangements  made  as 
will  prevent  the  builder  from  destroying  the  Avooded  character 
of  the  land  stretching  along  the  river  bank  from  Richmond 
Bridge  to  Twickenham  Ferry. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Edinburgh. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  a  falling  away  in  the  entries 
in  the  Edinburgh  Show,  the  deficiency  being  chiefly  amongst 
the  fruits.  Nevertheless  there  were  over  800  entries,  a  figure 
which  in  itself  Would  indicate  that  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 
in  the  Waverley  Market  still  maintains  its  reputation  as  the 
most  important  in  Scotland  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  shoAv  for  some  years  past  has  been  very  strong 
in  flowers  cut  with  long  stems  and  exhibited  in  vases.  On  this 
occasion  that  feature  of  the  show  was  well  maintained,  there 
being  no  such  falling  away  as  occurred  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at-  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  big  class  was  for  twenty  varieties',  three  blooms  of  each, 
and  staged  in  twenty  vases.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial  Prize  brought  out  a  good  number  of  entries, 
for  which  five  prizes  were  awarded.  It  would  seem  that  many 
of  the  varieties  Avhich  took  high  rank  in  the  stands  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere  have  also  turned  out  strong  at' 
Edinburgh.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
season  has  really  been  favourable  to  the  varieties  which  have 
turned  out  so  fine.  We  know  that  certain  seasons  favour 
certain  varieties  of  Roses  more  than  others,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  same  varieties  vary  from  year  to  year. 

There  may  also  be  something  in  the  fact  that  they  are  of 
fairly  recent  origin,  and,  being  something  in  the  way  of  novel¬ 
ties,  they  might  give  gardeners  encouragement  to  pay  more 
attention  to  them  than  the  old  favourites1  which  drop  away  in 
the  rear.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  winch  appeared  in  the 
twenty  vase  class  weraF.  W.  Vallis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mildred  Ware, 
Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mafeking  Hero,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  The  first  three  are  very  much  in 
the  form  of  Mme.  Carnot,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  highly  re¬ 
fined  type  that  attains  both  size  and  quality.  Mme.  P.  Radaelli 
is  an  incurved  Japanese  variety,  which  has  certainly  been  very 
fine  this  year. 


The  Queen  Alexandra  Prize  was  offered  for  tAvelve  vases  in  as 
many  varieties  for  the  benefit  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  growers, 
Avlio  may  be  handicapped  Avith  a  smoky  and  impure  atmosphere, 
as  the  growers  are  in  London  itself  and  other  populous  districts. 
Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  encourages  growers 
Avho  are  handicapped  in  this  way,  the  idea  of  a  class  confined 
to  that  district  was  very  good,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  open  class.. 
Nobody  perhaps  expected  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  the  makers 
of  the  schedule  probably  intended  the  class  merely  for  the 
encouragement  of  local  groAvers  aaJio  had  not  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  winning  in  the  leading  class,  even  if  they  were 
equally  good  cultrta.tors. 

Still  another  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  in  twelve  vases 
•brought  a  number  of  entries  and  helped  to  increase  the  general 
effect  by  their  distinctness  and  prominence  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  cut  blooms  staged  on  exhibition  boards.  For  this 
class  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  was  offered,  and  brought  some 
very  fine  exhibits.  These  three  classes  alone  brought  132 
blooms  to'  take  the  leading  prizes.  There  were  several  smaller 
classes  for  vases,  some  of  them  being  limited  to  amateurs. 

The  best  Chrysanthemum  plant  in  the  show  was  Mme.  de 
Sevin,  which,  from  the  accounts  we  can  gather,  was  a  very  good 
sample  of  this  style  of  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
that  specimen  Chrysanthemums  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
autumn  shows  in  the  same  way  as  the  fine  old  specimens  of 
stove  a.nd  greenhouse  plants  from  summer  shows.  In  some 
respects  this  is  to  be  regretted,  but  if  they  serve  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  at  home,  and  require  to  be  grown  particularly  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  they  take  up  a  great  amount  of  space,  time,  and 
trouble,  which  is  hardly  justified  under  such  circumstances. 
Nevertheless  Svell-grown  and  flowered  specimens  are  examples 
of  what  cultivation  can  do,  and  they  certainly  attract  visitors 
at  shows  as  being  something  veiy  different  from  what  can  be 
seen  even  in  a  first-class  florist’s  window.  The  best  bloom  in 
the  show  was  Miss  E.  Fulton,  Avhich  is  a  handsome  variety 
when  in  its  best  form. 

Apples  grown  in  the  south  are  always  a  source  of  envy  to 
northern  gardeners,  and  the  exhibits  on  this  occasion  contained 
some  highly-coloured  Apples  from  the  so-called  Sunny  South. 
The  longer  growing  season  and  the  few  degrees  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  enable  even  such  hardy 
fruits  as  Apples  to'  reach  a  much  greater  size  and  more  decided 
maturity  in  the  south.  No  amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  can  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  tem¬ 
perature.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  same  story  sometimes  met 
with  in  scientific  agricultural  books,  Avhich  state  that  the 
weather  is  more  effectual  in  the  production  of  a  good  crop 
than  all  the  manures  and  tillage  that  may  be  given.  Some 
good  Apples  and  Pears  can,  hoAvever,  be  grown  north  of  the 
Cheviots,  as  we  have  frequently  Avitnessed. 


Chrysanthemum  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey. 

,  ( See  Supplement.) 

The  above  fine  Japanese  variety  was  a  novelty  of  last  season, 
raised  and  introduced  to'  commerce  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon.  The  variety  is  of  typical  Japanese  form, 
most  of  the  florets  being  recurved,  with  an  indexed  tip.  Our 
supplement  shows  a  bloom  that  was  taken  Avlien  the  bloom 
was  in  its  first  stages  of  perfection,  but  there  being  a  great 
amount  of  material  in  the  centre,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
depth  of  the  bloom,  and  to  slightly  .alter  its  shape  from  that 
here  represented.  This  shows  it,  hoAvever,  in  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  form  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  florets  are  of  good  width 
and  substance,  bright  rich  crimson  above,  with  a  golden  reverse. 
It  is  usually  7  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  a  large  size  for  a.  crimson 
A^ariety.  The  plant  is  very  robust  and  healthy,  of  easy  culture; 
and  has  leathery,  dark  green,  foliage,  which  is  retained  to  the 
base  of  the  stems  Avhen  the  plants  have  been  grown  under 
favourable  conditions.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  usually  4  ft 
and  the  best  blooms  are  obtained  from  the  first  crown  bud. 


pmenl  to  “The  Gardening  World.  “ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  WILFRED  H.  GODFREY.  (Natural  Size.) 


Printed  and  Published  by  Maclaren  &  Sons,  37  and  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

November  is  not  the  best  season  at.  which  to  visit,  a,  nursery 
where  most  of  the  subjects  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  the  cultures  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Hardy  trees,  and  shrubs, 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  are  a  very  important,  feature  of 
the  nurseries.  Fruit  trees  are  also  very  extensively  cultivated. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  Dahlias  are  also  well-known, 
features  of  the  exhibits,  of  the  firm,  the  collection  of  single 
Dahlias  being  both  extensive  -and  important  for  the  great 
number  of  beautiful  varieties  which  it.  contains. 

On  this  occasion  we  paid  special  attention  to  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  those  grown  for  their  flowers  a.s  well 
as  those  whose  ornamental  value  resides  in.  the  foliage.  The 
latter  included  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  Conifers-,  without 
which  no  demesne  -of  any  size  or  pretensions  can  be  adequately 
planted.  Not  far  from  the  offices  is  a  handsome  specimen!  of 
Abies  eoncol-or  (lasioearp-a.),  about  28  ft.  high  and  about  thirty 
years  old.  It  had  its  leader  spoiled  when  only  6  ft.  high,  bub 
produced  another,  and  is!  now  a  handsome  tree  of  a  deep- 
glaucous  green  hue,  similar  to  the  tree  sometimes  named  A.  c. 
violacea.  A  similar  specimen  of  A.  no-bilis  glauca  is  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  though  as  tall  as  the  other  -and  ini 
equally  fine  health.  These  twoi  would  require  the  aid  of 
machinery  to  m-ovei  them  with  safety,  but  we  presume  they 
were  the  remainder,  o-f  trees  reared  in  the  nursery  when  silver 
Firs  were  more  popular  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

The  ordinary  Ligustrum  japonicum,  or  Japanese  Privet,  is  an, 
evergreen  species,  with  leathery  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Eurya  or  Camellia.,  though  smaller,  but  here  we  noted  a 
variety  of  it  named  L.  j.  macrop-hyllum,  with  leaves  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  a,  Camellia,  the  greater  size  of  the  leaves  of 
the  variety  being  indicated  by  the  name.  They  are  ovate, 
pointed,  leathery  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  terminal  panicles,  a.s  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
illustration,  the  plant  being  in  bloom  at.  the  beginning  of 
November,  and,  indeed,  it  had  been  so  from  September.  The 
flowers  usually  continue  until  checked  by  frost.  The  shrub1 
has  proved  quite  hardy  here. 

A  veiy  fine  Cypress  is  Cupressus  lawsoniana.  Wisseli,  having 
the  habit  or  form  of  growth  of  Retino-spora  filicoides.  The 
branches  and  twigsi  arei  short  and  set.  on  very  thickly  on,  the 
larger  ones,  and  are  of  deep-  glaucous  green  hue.  Another 
very  choice  variety  is  C.  1.  West-erman’s  Golden  Cypress. 
Irregular  portions  of  the  foliage  are  yellow,  the  rest  being 
green.  C.  1.  Silver  Queen  is  of  a  silvery  shade  of  olive,  and 
retains  this  colour  all  the  year,  while  the  plant,  is  of  more 
graceful  habit  than  the  previous  one-.  C.  1.  filifera  glauca,  has 
long,  slender,  whipcord-like  shoots,  and  grows  faster  and  with 
more  vigour  than  the  variety  of  Retinos-pora,  having  a,  similar 
name.  f 

Many  of  the  deciduous  trees  were  in  the  height  of  their 
autumn  glory,  and  those  who  intend  planting  trees  to  beautify 
their  estate  sho-uld  secure  some  of  those  which  produce:  such 
fine  colour  effects  in  the  autumn..  Though  their  glory  is  a 
short-lived  one,  it,  is  very  bright  and  undoubtedly  highly  effec¬ 
tive.  Amongst  the  dwaifer  subjects,  Herberts  Tliunbergii  was 
covered  with  its  small  scarlet  and  o-range  leaves. 

Rubus  nutkatensis  was  of  a,  more  sober  hue-,  the  large  leaves 
being  chiefly  brown.  A  number  of  American  Brambles  were 
very  highly  coloured,  having  red  steabs  and  red,  crimson,  and 
orange  foliage.  The  variety  named  Kittatinny  had  red,  crim¬ 
son  and  bronzy  leaves.  The  dying  leaves  of  Corn, us  floridus 
were  red  and  yellow  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  Thei  autumn 
foliage  of  Euomyrnus  europa.eus  atropurpureus  was  very  fine. 
During  the  s-ummer  it  is  more  or  less  tinted  with  purple,  but 
in(  autumn  it  becomes  blackish-purple  and  red. 

The  scarlet.  Oak  of  America,  is  notable  for  its  beautiful 
autumn,  tints,  but  it.  varies  Avhen  raised  from  seed.  A  specially 
fine  variety  has  been  selected  here  and  worked  upon  the 
ordinary  stock.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  chestnut  red  and 


scarlet,  the  colour  being  very  striking  amongst  other  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  leaves  of  Cornus  sibirioa  were  crimson  above  and 
pale  beneath.  Those  of  C.  Mas.  elegant, issima  had  a  yellow- 
edge  in  summer,  but,  this  had  changed  to  rose-red,  and  was  very 
elegant  indeed.  The  leaves  of  Rhus  Cotinus  were  red  and 
veined  with  green. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  smaller-growing  Acers  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  A.  Ginn, ala,  the  palm  ite  leaves  of  which  had  changed 
to  crimson  and  yellow.  The  young  leaves  of  A.  colchicum 
rub-rum  are  also  well  known  for  their  handsome  red  colour,  but 
in,  autumn  this  gives  place  to  a  golden,  yellow.  Amongst 
autumn  tints  few  are,  finer  than  those  of  Liquidambar  styraci- 


LlGUSTRUM  JArONICUM  MACROPHYLLUM. 


fiua,  planted  in  an  open  .situation  so  that  it  can  get.  the  full 
benefit  of  sun  and  air.  The  deciduous  Cypress,  Taxodium  diss 
tichum,  does  well  on  the  moist  soil  here.  It,  is  a  Conifer,  but, 
what  is  a  veiy  uncommon  occurrence  in  this  family,  it  is  de¬ 
ciduous,  and  the  leave®  die  off  a,  warm  brown. 

Thei  Snowball  treei  is  also  veiy  handsome  in.  autumn,  with 
the  leaves  dying  off  of  a  glowing  red.  Acer  virginicum  f  ulgens 
is  of  stronger  growth  than  A.  Ginnala.  The  leaves  of  Crataegug 
pinna, tifida  majusi  are  of  a  bronzy  red.  Those  of  the  June  Berry 
or  Snowy  Medlar  (Amelanchier  canadensis)  are  of  a  rich  crim¬ 
son  and  bronzy  yellow.  The  best  yellow-leaved  Oak  is  Quercus 
Concordia,  the  leave®  being  pale  yellow  in  summer,  and  chang¬ 
ing  to  golden  in  the  autumn,  and  dying  off  brown. 

Many  things  are  valued  purely  for  the  sake  of  their  foliao-e, 
which  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  summer 'season,  and  not 
particularly  to  their  dying  tint-si.  One  of  these  is  Paulowniai 
imperialis,  of  which  we  noted  fine  specimens  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high.  The  golden;  cut-leaved  Elder  (Sambucus  raoemosa,  foliis 
aureis)  is  always,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.  A 
very  thorny  subject  is  Crataegus  Crusigalli  elliptica  longispina, 
having  thorns  4  in.  to  5  in.  long.  In  passing  through  the 
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grounds  we  came  upon  a  fine  plantation  of  Araucaria  imbricate 
recently  transplanted  in  fine  healthy  condition,  and  18  in.  to 
5J,-  ft.  high.  The  golden  Privet  is;  grown  asi  bushes  and  also'  as 
standards  on  long  stems',  a  form  which  would  be  very  useful  in 
villa,  gardens  for  town;  planting. 

Flowering  shrubs  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were 
still  in  bloom  at  the*  beginning  of  November.  Amongst  these 
we  noted  Spiraea  Bumalda,  with  rose  flowers;  S.  Anthony 
Waterer,  with  red  flowers ;  S.  Bumalda  r uberrima,  with  darker 
flowers  even,  than  the  last-named,  and  the  fading  leaves  of  a 
bronzy  purple ;  and  S.  japonica  alba,  with  white  flowers. 
Another  species,  S.  Froebelli,  with  red'  flowers,  was  also'  in 
bloom,  although  the  leaves  had  changed  to  bronzy  yellow. 

We  have  heard  a  deal  of  flowering  Laburnums  this  autumn, 
and  the  variety  Laburnum  vulgare  Parkesi,  was  flowering 
freely  on  this  occasion.  Another  plant,  belonging  to  the  same 
family — namely,  Genista  tinctoria — was  still  flowering  and! 
forming  bushes  4  ft.  high.  Several  of  the  Hypericums  were  still 
in  bloom,  including  H.  hircinum,  H.  moserianum,  H.  pro- 
lificum,  and  H.  gallioides.  All  these  make  low  bushes,  and  are 
very  suitable  for  planting  on  the  margins  of  ishrubberies;  or 
for  planting  beds  on  the  grass.  The  last-named  species  is  nob 
unlike  a  Bedstraw,  a  phenomenon  due  chiefly  to  the  long 
narrow  sepals  of  the  crowded  flowers. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  was1  still  in  bloom,  as  was  Calycanthusi 
occidentale,  one  of  the  species  of  Allspice.  Other  very  useful 
flowering  subjects  were  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  erectus,  Dier- 
villa,  hortensis,  nivea,  the  best  white  variety ;  and  Diervilla, 
Eva  Katlike,  the  very  darkest  of  the  varieties,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Weigela.  The  beautiful  Abelia.  chinensis 
was  also  in  bloom.  Prunusi  (Padus)  cartilaginea  is  valued  for 
its  large  and  glossy  green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  a  Por¬ 
tugal  Laurel.  In  passing  through  the  grounds  we.  noted  a  fine 
colony  of  Polygonum  vacciniaefolium  still  flowering  splendidly. 
It  is,  of  course,  a,  rock  plant  and  not  a.  shrub. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  other  hardy  fruits  are  grown  by  the 
hundred  thousand  in  this  extensive  nursery,  but  the  fruits 
being  gathered,  and  the  day  turning  out  wet,  we  did  not  in¬ 
spect  them.  We  noted  a  fair  quantity  ini  the  fruibroom,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fine  condition,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
season. 

A  handsome-looking  Pear  wa,si  that  named  Magnate,  with 
pyriform  fruits  narrowing  considerably  towards,  the  apex,  a® 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration  taken  in  the 
nursery.  The  skin  is  yellow,  much  splashed  with  russet. 
The  eye.  is  closed  and  seated  in  a,  narrow,  shallow  cavity.  The 
stalk  is  curved,  rather  slender,  1  in.  long,  and  somewhat 
obliquely  inserted.  The  fruit  is  naturally  a  large  one,  and  has 
a  firm  flesh,  in,  season  during  the  present  month. 

Other  fine  fruits  we  noted  included  such  Apples  as  Newton 
Wonder,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Hormead’s  Pearmain,  Jubilee, 
and  Bismarck,  the  latter  weighing  14  oz.  The  old  pound 
Pear  or  Catillac  had  rattier  exceeded  its  normal  weight,  for  it 
weighed  19  oz.  It  is  unnecessary  to.  give  details  of  all  the 
varieties,  in,  the  fruibroom,  because,  practically,  Messrs.  Cheal 
grow  all  the  varieties  worthy  of  attention  either  in  private 
gardens  or  for  market  use. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in,  the  garden  than  yei  wot  of.’’ 

Nerine  lucida. 

A  large-flowered  form,  resembling  N.  flexuosa  pulchella  in 
colour  and  form  of  flower.  The  flowers  of  lucida,  are,  however, 
larger,  possessing  also,  broader  segments,  whilst  the  oblong,  in¬ 
stead  of  globular,  bulb  has  a  long  neck. 

Aphelandra  tetragona  (syn.  Justicia  pulcherrima). 

This1  is  ai  liandsome  stove  plant,  which  has  the  desirable 
habit  of  remaining  in  flower  for  a,  long  time.  It  forms  an  erect 
robust  plant,  terminated  by  a  large  showy  inflorescence  of 
branching  spikes;  closely  set  with  many  orange*- scarlet,  flowers. 
Colombia. 


Bilbergia  Leopoldi. 

A  robust  speciesi,  producing  in  a  rosette  horny  channelled 
leaves  about  3  ft.  long,  which  have  transverse  whitejnarkings 
on  the  back.  Though  an  ornamental  foliage  plant,  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  when  in  flower  by  reason  of  the  large  red  leaf¬ 
like  bracts  on  the  drooping  peduncle.  Island  of  Santa  Cath- 
erina. 

Jacobinia  ghiesbreghtiana. 

A  slender  branching  plant,  about.  2  ft.  high,  which  flowers 
freely  in  an  intermediate  house,  producing  terminal  panicle^ 
of  bright  scarlet  flowers  which  are  very  effective,  contrasting 
with  the  bright  green  leave®.  Mexico. 

Iris  unguicnlans  (syn.  I.  stylosa). 

Of  a,  beautiful  genus,  this  species  is  possibly  the  most  valu¬ 
able;  as  it  may  be  had  in  flower  from  November  to  February 
if  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  a  plant  house,  where  it 
can  easily  be  protected  in  severe  weather.  To  those  who 
have  a  quantity  of  ®ut  flowers  to  supply  during  winter  it  is) 
invaluable,  for,  if  protected  by  a  frame;  it  is  possible  to  have 


I’ ear  Magnate. 


its  flowers  at  Christmas;  when  as  table  decoration  they  would 
be  highly  appreciated.  The  type  has  lilac-coloured  flowers, 
and  the  variety  alba,  white. 

Dahlia  imperialis. 

A  robust  species,  attaining  to  a  height  of  from  7  ft.  to 
14  ft.  or  more.  As  it  only  commences  flowering  in.  November, 
it  has  to  be  accorded  a  position  under  glass;  not  an  easy  matter 
where  space  is  limited.  It  is  possible  that  by  grafting  it  on 
to  one  of  the  more  common,  florists’  varieties  it  might 
acquire  a  dwarfer  habit,  if  not  also,  an  earlier  flowering  one. 
The  flowersi  are  white,  suffused  with  a  slight  tint  of  lilac, 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  nodding,  and  rarely  the  seg¬ 
ments  or  ray  floretsi  spread  out  to'  form  a,  flat  circular  disc. 
Mexico. 

Aster  Datschii. 

A  very  Jatoflowering  form  which  only  commenced  expanding 
at  the  beginning  of  November.  It  forms  a  branching  plant 
some  2  ft.  high,  its  terminal  half  being  arched  and  producing 
small  star-like,  white  flowers  on  very,  short-  erect  peduncles, 
forming  thus  a  one-sided  spray-like  inflorescence.  Leaves 
linear,  light  green,.  Grown,  asi  a  pot  plant  and  placed  in  a, 
northern,  aspect  during  summer,  it  void d  form  a  graceful  light 
plant  for  the  conservatory  at  this  season. 


Mutilation  of  Trees  at  Richmond,  Surrey. — A  ratepayer  is 
bewailing  the  destruction  of  two  large  Elms  at  the  end  of  Old 
Palace  Lane,  Richmond.  He  describes  it  as  an  “aot  of  ignorant 
and  ferocious  vandalism.” 
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SOCIETIES. 


ULSTER  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  I7th  and  I8th. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  St.  George’s  Market,  and  opened  by  the  Countess  of 
Kilmorey  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  fashionable  attendance. 
The  weather  was  cold,  but  otherwise  fine  for  November.  The 
show  was  again  a  great  success,  the  standard  of  quality  being 
very  high.  The  deficit  arising  from  the  flooding  to  which  the 
show  was  subjected  a  year  ago  has  been  completely  wiped  out, 
and  the  society  is  again  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  staging 
and  grouping  of  the  Chrysanthemums  were  very  artistic,  and 
the  show  as  a  whole  was  very  effective. 

The  leading  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  18  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  and  arranged  for  effect,  was  taken  by  J.  Milne-Barbour, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Richard  Draper),  Conway,  Dunmurry.  He 
was  followed  by  J.  Rogers,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  P.  MTlveen), 
Edan-a-Grana. 

In  the  smaller  group  for  Chrysanthemums,  14  ft.  by  19  ft., 
the  premier  award  was  taken  by  J.  Bradley,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  William  Vane),  Hay  Park  House,  Knock. 

In  the  case  of  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  7  ft.  semicircle, 
the  order  was  J.  Bradley,  Esq.,  J.  Milne-Barbour,  Esq.,  and 
James  M’Connell,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  M’Dowcdl), 
Stranmillis  House. 

J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  had  the  best  specimen  plant  of  an  incurved 
Chrysanthemum.  William  M’Oausland  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Byrons),  Cherry  Yale,  Ballynafeigli,  took  the  leading  place  for 
the  best  specimen  of  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  followed  by 
J.  Rogers,  Esq. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  16  ft. 
by  10  ft.,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  John  Bain,  Esq.,  J.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Stitt),  Ardilea,  Greenisland  ;  Mr.  James 
M’Connell  was  second. 

R.  H.  Reade,  Esq.,  D.L.  (gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Duthie),  Dun 
murry,  had  the  best  six  Cinerarias.  He  also  had  the  best  four 
varieties  of  Cineraria  stelluta.  The  best  six  exotic  Ferns  and 
the  best  six  in  6-in.  pots  were  shown  by  Robert  Henry,  Esq., 
M.D.  (gardener,  Mr.  Adam  George),  Comber.  The  Marquis  of 
Downshire  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw),  Hillsboro’  Castle, 
had  the  best  Palms  or  Cycads.  R.  H.  Reade,  Esq.,  led  for 
Dracaenas- and  plants  for  table  decoration.  R.  E.  Ward,  Esq., 
had  the  best  six  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Robert  Henry, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  four  white  Begonias.  Roman  Hyacinths  were 
shown  best  by  J.  Milne-Barbour,  Esq.,  and  Cyclamens  by7  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Belmont,  took  the  lead 
for  a  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  25  ft.  by  18  ft.  He 
also  had  the  best  12  plants  for  table  decoration  and  the  best 
group  of  Conifers  and  ornamental  plants,  25  ft.  by  15  ft.,  this 
class  being  open  to  nurserymen  only. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  20  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  20  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Captain  A.  Stirling 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt),  Keir,  Dunblane.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  important  class  by  John  Jameson,  Esq.,  D.L. 
(gardener,  Mr.  James  L.  M’Kelar),  St.  Marnocks,  Malaliide. 
Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  came  in  third. 

For  12  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  12  varieties,  the  lead  was 
taken  by  the  Countess  of  Caledon  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Small), 
Caledon  Castle.  In  this  instance  the  second  award  went  to 
G.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Reid),  Helen’s 
Bay.  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  came  in  third. 

For  eight  vases  Japanese  varieties,  distinct,  the  premier 
honours  were  secured  by  Col.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  D.L. 
(gardener,  Mr.  William  Dickson),  Crawford  s  Burn.  H@  was 
followed  by  John  Torrens,  Esq.  Col.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford 
also  had  the  best  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums.  John 
Torrens,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  vases  of  Anemones  and  Pompons. 

John  Jamesun,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  one  vase  of  a  white 
variety  ;  John  Torrens,  Esq.,  for  one  vase  of  a  pink  variety  and 
one  vase  of  a  yellow  ;  Lord  Dunleath  (gardener,  Mr. .William  J. 
King),  one  vase  of  a  bronze  variety  ;  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  1. 
Crichton  (hardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchison),  Mullabeden,  one 
vase  of  any  other  colour,  and  Col.  Sharman  Crawford  one 
vase  of  a  single  Chrysanthemum  arranged  for  effect. 

In  the  class  for  48  Japanese  blooms  the  lead  was  taken  by 
John  Jameson,  Esq.,  followed  by  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq., 

and  John  Torrens,  Esq.  .  .  . 

G.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  led  for  24  Japanese  varieties,  Col.  the 
Hon  C  F  Crichton  being  second,  and  Lord  Dunleath  third. 

Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  24  incurved 
blooms,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  Dunleath.  Johy  onens, 


Esq.,  came  to  the  front  for  12  incurved  varieties,  followed  by 
James  M’Connell,  Esq.  J.  Milne-Barbour  had  the  best  basket 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

Fruit. 

In  the  class  for  a  table  of  dessert  fruit,  12  distinct  varieties, 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire  took  the  lead.  The  second  prize  was 
secured  by  Lt.-Gen.  Pakenham  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Harding), 
Langford  Lodge.  Lady  Emily  Howard-Bury  (gardener,  Mr. 
Robert  M’Kenna),  Cliarlesville  Forest,  Tullamore,  came  in  third. 

A.  W.  Garner,  Esq.,  Ballygolan  Lodge,  had  the  best  Alicante 
Grapes,  Col.  Sharman  Crawford  the  best  Lady  Downes  and  the 
best  Gros  Colman,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  the  best  of  any 
other  black  Grape  and  the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lt.-Gen. 
Pakenham  the  best  any  other  white  Grape  and  the  best  24  dishes 
of  Apples. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belmont,  had  a  very 
elaborate  floral  design  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  he  made 
a  very  choice  and  tasteful  arrangement.  The  design  was  quite 
a  fresh  one,  the  principal  feature  consisting  of  a  large  central 
sqian  raised  upon  two  treble  groined  arches  of  virgin  cork.  In 
the  centre  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Phoenicoqihorium.  He 
also  had  Cocos,  Japanese  Lilies,  and  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium 
varicosum  Rogers!  and  various  other  Orchids  and  flowering 
plants. 

Mr.  C.  W.  M’Kimm,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  Park,  was 
allowed  to  assist  the  society  and  made  a  magnificent  and  taste¬ 
ful  display  at  the  north  end  of  the  market.  He  had  an  imita¬ 
tion  lake  with  a  small  mountain  torrent  and  a  cascade.  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Dracaenas,  and  other  plants  served  to  diversify  and 
beautify  this  elegant  little  piece  of  landscape  work.  The  electric 
light  was  also  employed  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  water. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Belfast  and 
Newtownards,  had  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  chiefly  Apples, 
and  consisting  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Bismarck,  etc.  They  also  had  Grapes  and  plants  to  eke  out 
the  display. 

Messrs.  Frank  E.  Smith  and  Co.,  High  Street,  Belfast,  had  a 
very  pretty  exhibit  of  brides’  and  bridesmaids’  bouquets,  a  lyre 
composed  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  'Bundle,  an  Irish  harp,  etc. 

-a  ) 

YORK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  I8th,  I9th,  and  20th. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  held  their  24th  Annual 
Show  at  the  Exhibition  Hall,  York,  on  the  above  dates. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  which 
has  been  so  general  throughout  the  country,  and  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
enthusiast,  the  exhibits  in  every  class  with  the  exception  of 
fruit  were  in  excess  of  last  year. 

Special  mention  was  made  by  the  judges,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux 
and  Mr.  Blair,  of  thei  meritorious  exhibit  of  incurved,  which  in 
their  opinion  would  'compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

For  cut  blooms  the  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hanke.y,  Esq.,  of  Leather-head.  His  in¬ 
curved  blooms  were  of  the  finest  quality  and  very  superior  to 
those  of  his  competitors,  and  won  for  him  the  Citizens’  Challenge 
Prize,  value  £20  and  £10  in  cash,  for  36  blooms,  18  incurved, 
12  varieties,  and  18  Japanese  in  12  varieties.  Mr.  Folkard,, 
gardener  to  Lady  Walker,  Sand  Hutton,  was  placed  second  with 
a  very  creditable  lot  of  Japanese,  but  his  incurved  blooms  were 
of  inferior  quality  to  those  of  Mr.  Higgs.  Mr,  Mease,  of 
Leather  head ,  was  awarded  third  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Goodacre,  gardener 
to  Earl  of  Harrington,  fourth. 

The  groups  were  a  decided  improvement  on  any  previous 
occasion.  The.  premier  position  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  for  effect,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Townsend,  gardener  to 
Beckett  Faber,  M.P.,  Harrogate;  second,  Mr.  Jarvis,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whittaker,  Hassle,  whoso  gruup  was  most  tastefully 
arranged  but  inferior  in  quality  of  bloom. 

Pillar  groups  instituted  by  the  society  some  years  ago  are 
formed  into  two  classes,  miscellaneous  plants  and  one  for 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect.  Both  of  these  classes  add 
a  charming  effect  to  the  Hall,  but  in  our  opinion  may  be  further 
extended  for  purpose  of  decoration,  for  which  the  Hall  is  so 
eminently  adapted,  by  allowing  each  exhibitor  two  pillars  and 
to  be  deoorated  so  as  to  form  a  triumphal  arch  with  basket 
suspended  from  centre.  By  this  arrangement  the  society  would 
give  more  scope  for  the  ability  of  the  decorator,  and  thereby 
all  the  pillars  would  be  furnished. 

Baskets  and  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  were  of  special  merit, 
and  added  a  charming  effect  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hall. 
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The  display  of  fruit  showed  a  very  lamentable  falling  olf. 
Many  of  the  southern  growers  were  not  exhibiting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Harrington,  won  the 
premier  for  a  collection  of  fruit  which  was  decidedly  good.  He 
also  secured  first  prize  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  and  also 
six  bunches  in  three  varieties. 

Mr.  Allsop  led  the  way  with  his  usual  good  form  for  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes. 

Vegetables  were  or  good  quality,  and  quite  a  display  was  made 
on  the  balcony. 

Trade  exhibits  were  well  represented  and  worthy  of  special 
praise.  A  fine  collection  of  Apples  was  sent  from  Richard  Smith 
ami  Co.,  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Worcester.  Messrs.  Walshaw 
and  Son,  Scarborough,  had  a  very  pretty  group  of  plants  in 
which  were  a.  good  variety  of  winter  Tree  Carnations,  Prosperity 
being  especially  good. 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Manchester,  had  a  pretty  exhibit  of 
their  new  varieties  of  single  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which 
were  very  meritorious,  and  some  good  specimens  of  their  famous 
strain  of  Celosias.  Mr.  F.  S.  Edwards,  Leeds,  had  also  a  meri¬ 
torious  exliibit. 

The  premier  exhibit  of  the  show,  and  one  which  formed  the 
chief  centre  of  attraction  to  the  public,  was  a  group  of  flowering 
plants  and  novelties  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and 
‘501b  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.  The  group  was  most 
artistically  arranged  with  good  taste,  and  formed  quite  a  floral 
attraction,  in  which  were  some  retarded  Lilium  speciosum 
l’ubrum,  L.  auratum,  and  L.  longiflorum  Harrisii,  of  good 
quality  ;  Aralia  eleg  an  fission  a,  Cocos,  Ericas,  and  Hydrangeas, 
dir.  William  Cutbush,  a  new  Carnation,  came  in  for  a  good 
share  of  admiration.  Some  fine  specimen  blooms  of  this  variety 
were  exhibited  in  their  group.  It  has  every  promise  of  sur¬ 
passing  the  famous  American  variety  on  account  of  its  bright 
and  pleasing  colour,  a  few  shades  darker  than  the  American 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  It  is  in  every  characteristic  of  the  bloom 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and  will  come  as  a  welcome  colour  for 
the  dull  winter  months  when  Carnation  flowers  of  good  quality 
are  valuable.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  a  white  variety,  was  also 
exhibited.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Brodt,  a  flaked  variety,  was  remarkable 
for  size  of  bloom.  This  exhibit  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Pkize  List. 

Plants  (open  class). — Group  or  plants  arranged  for  effect : 
First,  Mr.  Townsend,  gardener  to  Beckett  Faber,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
second,  Mr.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whittaker ;  third,  Mr. 
Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  Pettinger,  Harrogate  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Heilds,  York. 

Pillar  group  :  First,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son,  Selby;  second, 
Mr.  Cottam. 

Pillar  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Son  ; 
second,  Mr.  Jar/is. 

Cut  flowers  (open  class). — 36  Chrysanthemums  (18  Japanese 
and  18  incurve!,  12  varieties  of  each):  First,  Mr.  Wm.  Higgs, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr.  Folkard,  gardener 
to  Lady  Walker,  Sand  Hutton  ;  third,  Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to 
A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatlierhead  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby. 

Mr.  Higgs’  principal  flowers  were  :  Japanese — Bessie  Godfrey, 
Godfrey  s  Pride,  Mrs.  j.  Lewis,  Mafeking  Hero,  Lord  Ludlow, 
A\ .  R.  Church,  Airs.  Alease,  Marquis  V.  Yenosta,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  George  Penford,  Kimberley,  Gen.  Hutton,  Mrs.  Mile- 
ham,  and  Mrs.  E.  Hammell.  Incurved — Duchess  of  Fife,  Ralph 
Hatton,  Wm.  Higgs,  G.  W.  Matthews,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Nellie 
Southam,  G.  H.  Curtis,  Mme.  Lucie  Faure,  Frank  Hammond, 
Egyptian,  Mr.  Bernard  Hankey  (excellent),  Ma  Perfection, 
Geo.  Lock,  Countess  of  Warwick,  May  Phillips,  and  lalene. 

Eighteen  incurved,  m  12  varieties :  First,  Mr.  Higgs;  second, 
Air.  W.  Alease  ;  third,  Air.  McPherson,  gardener  to  Earl  Londes- 
borough. 

Twelve  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  McPherson  ;  second,  Mr.  Thomas, 
gardener  to  Marquis  of  Ripon  ;  third,  Mr.  Folkard.  Six  in¬ 
curved  :  First,  Mr.  AlcPherson  ;  second,  Mr.  Folkard.  Six 
incurved,  one  variety  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Whitehead,  Deighton  ; 
second,  Mr.  McPherson. 

Eighteen  Chrysanthemums,  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  McPherson; 
second,  Mr.  D.  Williams,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Feversham  ;  third, 
Air.  W.  Alease  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Marquis  oi 
Ripon. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  D.  Williams  ;  second, 
Mr.  Folkard.  Six  Chrysanthemums,  white,  one  variety  :  First, 
Air.  D.  Williams  ;  second,  Mr.  McPherson.  Six  Japanese, 
yellow  :  First,  Mr.  AlcPherson ;  second,  Air.  D.  Williams.  Six 
Chrysanthemums,  one  variety,  excepting  white  and  yellow : 
First,  Air.  McPherson ;  second,  Air.  Folkard  ;  third,  Mr.  D. 
Williams.  Six  Chrysanthemums,  single :  First,  Mr.  Theak- 


stone,  York.  Twelve  Chrysanthemums,  Anemone  flowered  • 
First,  Mr.  Alerchason,  gardener  to  F.  B.  Grotian,  Esq. 

Twelve  Chrysanthemums  in  sprays  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Theak- 
stone.  Iwelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  :  First,  Mr.  McPherson  • 
second,  Mr.  Townsend.  Hand  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums’ 

1  irst,  Messrs.  G.  Longster  and  Sons ;  second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Apple¬ 
ton-  Hand  bouquet,  miscellaneous  flowers  :  First,  Mr.  G.  W 
Backhouse  ;  second,  Messrs.  Longster  and.  Son.  Epeume  for 
dinner  table :  First,  Air.  C.  E.  Simpson.  Basket  of  Chrvsan 
themums:  First,  Rev.  J.  Yeates  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes 
Vase  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  drawing-room  table : 
First,  Air.  J.  S.  Holmes  ;  second,  Alessrs.  Longster  and  Son  • 
third,  Mr.  Goodacre. 

Local  classes. — 18  Chrysanthemums,  distinct :  First,  Mr  G 
Whitehead  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lawson  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W  Heilds 
Group  of  Chrysanthemums :  First,  Mr.  H.  Parkison  ;  second 
Mr.  J .  W.  Heilds  ;  third,  Air.  W.  F.  Crowther. 

The  judges  for  fruit  were  Mr.  R,  Mackintosh,  York  :  Mr. 
Taylor,  Byrom  Hall,  Ferrybridge.  Vegetables:  Mr.  V.  C 
Davis,  York,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull. 

MANCHESTER. 

November  J9th,  20th,  and  21st. 

The  autumn  exhibition  was  arranged  for  in  the  Old  Tralford 
ground,  and,  without  doubt,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
this  is  the  most  suitable  place.  Mr.  P.  Weathers’  battalions  ol 
plants  never  showed  to  such  advantage  as  they  did  this  year, 
staged  in  the  large  annexe,  arranged  in  a  seiqientine  form  on 
each  side,  with  groups  at  intervals  down  the  centre.  The  plants 
were  arranged  chiefly  in  collections  of  colour  except  occasionally, 
when  a  few  darks  would  be  dotted  amongst  the  whites,  the  whole 
forming  a  magnificent  array  of  colour.  The  only  detracting 
feature  was  the  intense  cold,  although  half-a-dozen  stoves  were 
in  full  work,  but  were  not  sufficient  to  counteract  nine  or  ten 
degrees  of  frost. 

Plants. — As  usual,  these  were  in  good  form,  Air.  J.  Smith, 
gardener  to  James  Brown,  Esq.,  winning  in  every  class  for 
nine  large  flowering.  The  plants  were  large,  carrying  good-sized 
blooms.  Six  J apanese  were  excellent,  Vi v.  Morel  being  line  in 
colour.  Six  pompons  were  trained  as  pyramids,  and  were  effec¬ 
tive.  Mr.  J.  Horrocks,  gardener  to  Jas.  Walton,  Esq.,  was 
second  for  the  nine  and  six  pompons  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Mollov, 
gardener  to  Thus.  Harker,  Esq.,  for  the  Japanese. 

Cut  Blooms.— Twenty-four  incurveds,  not  less  than  12  varie 
ties:  Air.  R.  Nisbet,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Bass,  Esq.,  Burton -on 
Trent,  won  with  a  good  collection.  Twelve  incurveds  :  Mr.  C.  W. 
Findlow,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  won 
with  a,  good  box,  F.  Hammond  and  Mme.  Ferlat  being  excellent. 

Thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  18  varieties,  proved  the 
feature  of  the  cut  blooms  with  eight  entries,  the  best  coming 
from  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  Rugby, 
including  some  very  heavy  blooms.  Eighteen  Japanese,  noteless 
than  nine  varieties  :  Mr.  R.  Poulton,  gardener  to  E.  Long,  Esq., 
had  the  best  ;  and  for  12  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Chandler 
was  well  ahead. 

For  36  miscellaneous  Air.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hey 
wood,  had  the  best,  the  Anemones  and  reflexed  being  good. 

The  Manchester  Challenge  Cup  (value  £25)  and  £10  first 
prize  only  brought  one  competitor  of  moderate  blooms,  which 
was  awarded  second  prize.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  handsome 
trophy  like  this  should  be  neglected  by  the  growers.  Local 
prize-winners  wore  Air.  Jas.  Whitehead,  gardener  to  Tlios. 
Derbyshire,  Esq.,  who  won  in  the  two  classes  for  12  incurveds 
and  12  Japanese. 

Basket  of  Chrysanthemums:  Mr.  Jas.  Garner  won  with  a 
pleasing  yellow.  Six  vases,  six, blooms  in  each  vase:  Mr.  R. 
Wei  lacy,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Ga'ddum,  Esq.,  won  with  good, 
bright  flowers.  Three  bouquets:  Air.  Jas.  Garner  was" first 
with  handsome  forms.  For  the  amateur  Mr.  0.  Robinson  was 
to  the  fore. 

Six  pots  Roman  Hyacinths:  Mr.  A.  R.  Jones  scored  witli  a 
fair  lot.  Eight  Chinese  Primulas:  Mr.  J.  Horrocks  had  the 
leading  lot. 

Non- Competitive. 

As  usual,  some  very  interesting  displays  were  made  by  the 
trade.  Messrs.  Clibrain  and  Sons  secured  a  Gold  Medal  for  a 
large  display  of  Cyclamen  of  good  colour  and  size.  This  firm 
also  contributed  a  collection  of  their  highly-coloured  Celosias, 
cut  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  had  an  extensive 
collection  of  evergreens  and  conifers  in  the  pink  of  perfection, 
showing  wliat  can  be  done  in  the  more  favoured  districts  com¬ 
pared  to  the  dirt-laden  district”  of  Cottonojiolis. 

Messrs.  Caldwell  had  a  table  of  Heaths,  Palms,  Begonias,  etc. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  had  a  nice  arrange- 
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meat  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  including  Indicum,  a  very  small 
single  yellow,  Miss  Laura  Bunyan,  Cecil  Denyer,  Dora  Steven¬ 
son,  Mrs.  M.  Shaw,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  had  a  very  pleasing  col¬ 
lection  of  Gourds  of  varied  forms  and  interesting  colours. 

Mr.  John  Hobson,  Altrincham,  had  a  pleasing  collection  of 
Carnations. 

Mr.  Geo.  Boyes,  Leicester,  set  up  a  collection  of  Carnations. 

The  arrangements,  as  usual,  were  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  Mr.  P.  Weathers  and  his  staff. 

EDINBURGH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  I9th,  20th,  and  2Iat. 

This  show,  which  is  held  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association-,  was  a  great  succes-s,  the  general 
excellence  of  the  exhibits  being  up  to  the  standard  of  previous 
years.  This  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many,  after  such  an 
untoward  season.  The  show  was  formally  opened  by  Sir  Robert 
Cranston,  the  new  Lord  Provost.  Lady  Cranston  accompanied 
his  lordship,  and  handed  the  leading  prizes  to  the  successful 
competitors. 

The  entries  numbered  over  800,  being  slightly  raider  those 
of  last  year,  the  shrinkage  being  in  the  fruit  classes.  In  the 
leading  class,  known  as  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Que-en  Victoria 
Memorial  Prize,  for  20  vases  Japanese,  20  varieties,  three  blooms 
in  each,  the  first  prize  was  -carried  off  by  Mr.  David  Nicoll, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Ro-ssie,  Forgandenny,  Perthshire, 
with  a  very  fine  stand  of  blooms.  Conspicuous  amongst  them 
were  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mildred  Ware,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Paolo 
Radaelli,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Lady  Byron.  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt, 
gardener  to  Captain  Graham  Stirling,  K-eir,  Dunblane,  came  in 
second.  Mr.  Lunt  secured  the  premier  prize  at  Belfast 
last  week,  and  for  four  years  in  succession  he  secured  the  Blue 
Ribbon  at  Edinburgh,  but  Mr.  Niooll’s  blooms  were  well  entitled 
to  the-  first  place.  Mr.  Luiit  showed  fine  blooms  of  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  Mafeking  Hero,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Mrs.  Barkley. 
The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Beesant,  The  Gardens, 
Castle  Huntly,  whose  collection  included  deep,  well-coloured 
blooms  of  Madame  Paol-o  Radaelli,  F.  S.  V  a-llis,  and  Australie. 
Mr.  Martial,  The  Gardens,  Corndean  Hall,  Winchco-mjbe,  Glou¬ 
cester,  was  fourth,  and  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  Tire  Gardens,  Monk- 
hams,  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  who  was  second  in  this  class 
last  year,  was  fifth. 

The  Queen,  Alexandra  Prize,  for  12  vases  Japanese,  12 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each,  is  a  new  clas-s,  and  is  confined 
to  growers  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith.  It  was  offered  for  the  enoouragement  of  t-own  growers, 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  full  sunlight  of  the  country. 
There  were  five  candidates  for  the  honours,  -and  the  general 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  fairly  good,  although  sensibly  below 
that  of  the  open  classes.  Mr.  D.  Cavanagh,  St.  Edward’s, 
Murrayfield,  a  noted  Chrysanthemum  plant  grower,  was  first 
with  a  nice  lot  of  blooms.  His  examples  of  Madame  P.  Radaelli 
were  deep  and  well  built,  and  tho-s-e  of  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  were 
very  sweet-  Mr.  Eraser,  Kilravoek,  was  a  strong  second,  and 
showed  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Emily  Towers,  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville.  Mr.  Wal  lie,  Lament,  Brizlee,  Co-linton  Road, 
was  third,  and  showed  good  blooms-  of  Nellie  1  ’o'ckett,  Mrs. 
Mileham,  and  Chenon  de  Leche.  Mr.  R.  W.  Murray,  an 
enthusiastic  amateur,  and  former  president  of  the  association, 
was  fourth. 

The  Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  for  12  vases  Japanese,  12 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  is  confined  to  Scottish 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  As  usual,  there  was  keen  competition 
in  this  class,  there  being  no  fewer  than  nine  competitors.  Mr. 
W.  Nicholson,  The  Gardens,  Strathallan  Castle,  Perthshire,  was 
first  with  a  fine  collection  of  bl-ooms,  among  which  we  noted 
a  specially  fin-e  J.  R.  Upton,  Florence  Molyneux,  Princess  Bran- 
covan,  Mafekimg  Hero,  and  Australi-e.  Th-e-  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  .J.  H.  Camming,  The  Gardens,  Gra-ntully 
Castle,  Aberfeldy,  who  showed  deep,  well-coloured  blooms  of 
Henry  Stowe,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  Mr.  W. 
Norman,  The  Gardens,  Alloa  House,  was  third,  his  best,  blooms 
being  those  of  Miss  E.  Fulton  and  Nellie-  Po-ckett.  Mr.  Lunt, 
although  only  taking  fourth  place  in  this  class,  showed  some 
very  good  blooms,  conspicuous  among  them  being  a  very  fine 
example  of  Miss  F,.  Fulton,  which  was  awarded  the  association’s 
silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show. 

The  incurves  w-ere  not  largely  represented,  but  were  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  had  many  admirers.  For  two-  vases,  three 
blooms  in  each,  Mr.  Busher,  Cathc.art,  was  first,  with  fine  deep 
blooms  of  J.  Agate;  Mr.  James  Wood,  Dunanore  Paik,  being 
second  with  good  examples  of  C.  H.  Curtis. 

For  two  vases,  three  blo-oms  in  each,  six  distinct  varieties, 
the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Janies  Martin,  Corndean  Hall,  and 


the  second,  Mr..  James  Hay,  The  Gardens,  Houghton  Hall,  Car- 
lisle. 

Three  vases  singles,  three  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Adam  Knight, 
Brayton  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry,  Musselburgh.  Three 
vases  decoratives,  in  three  varieties :  hirst,  Mr.  J.  McGregor, 
Clifton  Park,  Kelso;  second,  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes,  Winton 
Castle. 

Chrysanthemum  Plants. — These  made  a  strong  show,  there 
being  about  150  plants  on  exhibition.  Best  new  Chrysan¬ 
themum  not  in  -commerce  :  The  first  prize  in  this  class  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Blackford  House,  Edinburgh, 
for  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley,  named  “Lady  Cranston.”  This 
is  certain  to  be  a  popular  variety.  It  is-  a  broad-petal  led,  deep 
flower,  colour  shining  white,  with  just  a  suggestion  of  pink  in 
the  centre.  The  stock  of  this  new  variety  has  been  bought  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  and  will  doubtless  be 
-heard  more  of. 

For  six  plants  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Pullman,  gardener  to  D.  Hine,  Esq.,  Hollywood,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  splendid  specimens  of  John  Shrimpton,  Swanley 
Giant,  Nellie  Pookett,  La  Triompbame,  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie,  and  Madame  de  -Savin.  Th-e  last-named  pl-aut  was 
awarded  the  association’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  plant  in  the 
show.  Mr.  D.  Cavanagh  was  awarded  second  with  fine,  well- 
balanced  plants  of  Vivian  Morel,  Swanley  Giant,  Charles  Davis, 
Nellie  Pockett,  and  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie. 

Six  Japanese,  in  6-in.  pots :  These  made  a  fine  display,  and 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  culture  for  decorative 
purposes.  First:  Mr.  James  Fraser,  Kilravoek;  second, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Michi-e ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Pullman.  For  six  Pompons, 
in  6-in.  pots  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Pullman  and  Mr.  William  Cope¬ 
land,  Orwell  JjO-dge,  Edinburgh ;  third,  Mr.  George  Chaplin, 
S-t-  Leonard’s,  Edinburgh. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums-,  foliage  and  other  flowering  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  the  floor  within  a  space  of  20ft.  by  10ft, , 
Chrysanthemums  to  be  the  leading  feature:  First,  Mr.  D.  Jar- 
dine,  The  Gardens,  Ravelston,  Murrayfield,  whose-  group  was 
artistically  arranged,  and  showed  a  perfection  of  finish  lacking 
in  the  others ;  second,  Mr.  P.  Hurt,  Murrayfield  ;  third,  Mr. 
George  Wood,  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — There  -was  a  good  display  of  these, 
especially  in  the  two  classes  for  winter-flowering  Begonias.  For 
six  pots  Gloire  de  Lorraine  there-  were  eight  competitors,  and 
judging  them  was  no  light  task.  First,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes. 
King’s  Meadows-,  Peebles.  For  two  pink  and  two-  white,  the  first 
-award  was  made  to  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  St.  Leonard’s,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

For  eight  decorative  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  :  First,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Douglas  Castle ;  second,  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  Jed¬ 
burgh  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Trinity,  Leith. 

Fruit  was  a  fair  show,  -considering  the  season.  For  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  eight  varieties  the  only  competitor  was  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Tower,  a  well-known  local  competitor.  His  exhibit 
was  well  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Kidd  was  also  second 
for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  his  successful  opponent  -being  Mr. 
John  Leslie,  Pitcull-en  House,  Perth.  For  18  varieties  of  Apples 
grown  in  Sootland  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair, 
Cong-alton,  Dretm. 

Vegetables.- — There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  vegetables, 
and  the  competition  was  generally  keen.  For  Beetroot  alone 
there  were  45  entries.  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  Dollarbeg,  Dollar,  was 
again  awarded  the  first  prize  and  the  association’s  silver  medal 
for  a  collection  of  10  distinct  kinds.  Every  item  in  this  exhibit 
was  excellent,  the  Sprouts  and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  being  par¬ 
ticularly  fine. 

The  only  trade  entry  was  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  art  florists, 
Shandwick  Place,  and  Hope  Street,  Edinburgh,  but  their  ex¬ 
hibit  was  of  great  merit.  The  centrepiece  was  a  floral  grand¬ 
father's  clock,  having  a  groundwork  of  bronze  Chrysanthemums 
representing  mahogany  woodwork;  this  was  ornamented  with 
Alexandra  Orchids,  Roses,  and  Violets.  The  dial  was  com¬ 
posed  of  white  Chrysanthemums,  while  the  figures  were  formed 
wit-h  white  Chrysanthemum  petals  on  Rose  leaves.  Another 
striking  design  was  a  ship’s  steering  wheel,  the  ring  being 
formed  of  bronze.  Chrysanthemums-  and  the-  spokes  of  yellow 
Chrysanthemums,  the  whole  -being  ornamented  with  Orchids, 
Roses,  Sin  il ax,  and  Asparagus.  Very  pretty,  too,  was  a  broken 
column  of  white  Chrysanthemums,  with  trails  of  Roses-  and 
Asparagus  twining  round  it.  Other  designs  in  the  exhibit  were 
an  easel,  a  harp,  a.  cross,  a  wreath,  and  a  cushion  of  “  Fairy 
Flowers.” 

Non-Competing  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  table  20  by  10  ft.  on 
which  the  leading  feature  was  Potatos,  nearly  all  the  varieties 
in  cultivation  being  represented-  Among  the  newer  sorts  is 
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their  latest  seedling,  “  Sutton’s  Discovery,”  from  which  some 
phenomenal  crops  have  been  grown  this  season.  They  also 
showed  several  of  their  choice  vanities  of  vegetables,  including 
Alisa  Craig  Onion,  Carrots,  Turnips,  etc.  The  stand  is  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  with  flowering  plants  of  Cyclamen,  Begonias, 
Primulas,  Palms,  etc. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Radbraes  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 
had  a  very  interesting  table,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was 
vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  interspersed  with  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Ferns.  Conspicuous'  among  the 
Chrysanthemums  were  Niveus,  Redbraes  yellow,  bronze  Soleil 
d’Octobre,  Modesto,  Lord  Brooke,  and  Vivian  Morel.  There 
were  also  very  fine  blooms  of  Edith  Pagram,  a  beautiful  deep 
pink  single,  and  Earlswood  Beauty,  a  very  good  late  white 
single.  This  table,  which  was  very  artistically  arranged,  had 
a  groundwork  of  small  Ferns. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  had  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  this  collection  were  some  of  the  newer  tuberous-rooted 
winter  flowering  Begonias,  among  which  we  noted  Ideala,  a 
rosy  carmine,  Julius,  a  large  and  flowered  rose  pink  variety, 
Mrs.  Heal,  another  good  pink.  The  older  varieties,  such  as 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Caledonia,  and  Turnford  Hall,  were  also 
strongly  represented.  One  of  the  most  striking  subjects  in  the 
group  was  the  too  little  known  winter  flowering  lemon-coloured 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei.  Other  interesting  features  of  this  ex- 
liabit  were  a  collection  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  Ficus 
Parcelli,  and  well-berried  plants  of  Skimmia  oblata  Foreniani, 
as  well  as  a.  nice  lot  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas. 

Messrs.  George  B unyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent,  showed 
80  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  most  of  which  were  fine 
examples,  showing  a  brightness  of  colour  that  excited  the  envy 
of  the  northern  growers.  Noteworthy  among  the  Apples  were 
such  varieties  as  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Calville  Rouge, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Gloria  Mundi,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  and  Baumann’si  Reinette. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts.,  showed  several 
bunches  of  their  new  grape  “Melton  Constable  Seedling,” 
which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lady  Hastings  and  Gros 
Colmar,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  latter  parent,  but  it 
is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has  better  flesh  and  flavour.  Messrs. 
Ambrose  also  showed  Lilies,  Roses,  and  Carnations. 

Messrs,  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  had  a  large  table  of  Chrysanthemums.  Among  the 
Japanese  varieties  we  noted  Dora  Stevens,  a  beautiful  rosy 
cerise  ;  W.  A.  Etherington,  which  was  granted  a  special  award  ; 
Donald  McLeod  and  J.  H.  Doyle,  a  terra-cotta  variety,  which 
was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  Melbourne  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Victoria  last  April.  This  Arm  showed  two 
new  incurved  varieties,  both  of  which  received  special  awards. 
The  first,  Mrs.  Frank  Hannaford,  is  a  deep  yellow,  and  the 
other,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  is  a  mahogany  bronze  of  great 
merit,  Nivette  was  a  newer  white  early  decorative  variety, 
very  floriferous.  Among  singles  we  noted  Earlswood  Beauty, 
a  good  late  white ;  Earlswood  Glory,  and  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas.  Another  new  golden  yellow  single  of  great  merit  is 
Kitty  Bourne. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Beech  Hill  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  had  an 
effective  table  of  winter  flowering  Begonias.  The  groundwork 
was  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall,  and  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  including  Winter 
Cheer,  a  large-flowered  carmine,  and  John  Heal,  a  rosy  pink. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  occupied  their  usual  position,  at 
this  show  with  a  bold  and  striking  exhibit.  Illustrating  the 
value  of  their  guano,  they  had  on  exhibition,  a  collection  of  well 
grown,  healthy  specimens  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  etc.  The  stand  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Fleming,  the  company’s  Scotch  representative. 

M  essrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had,  as  usual,  a  very  artistic  exhibit  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall.  At  one  end  was  a  rockwork  planted  with  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  Palms,  Phormium  tena.x  var.,  etc.,  and  surmounted 
with  a  nice  plant  of  Caryota  urens ;  this  was  balanced  at  the 
other  end  of  tiie  design  by  a.  magnificent  specimen  (20  ft.  spread) 
of  Phoenix  rupicola  mounted  on  a  pedestal.  The  base  was  laid 
with  gravel,  and  was  dotted  over  with  varieties  of  Ericas,  etc. 
On  the  arm  of  a  virgin  cork  garden  seat,  which  a  lady  had  just 
vacated,  was  her  hat,  trimmed  with  Orchids,  etc.,  while  in  front 
lay  her  sunshade  of  Asparagus  and  Orchids. 

Mr.  Wm.  Davie,  seed  Potato  grower,  Haddington,  showed 
60  varieties  of  Potatos. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  showed  their  strain  of  the 
Lyon  Leek. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  large  stand  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Among  the  former 
we  noted  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  a  last  season’s  novelty,  a  bright, 
rich  crimson  with  a  golden  reverse  ;  Glory  of  Devon,  also  a 
1902  novelty,  an  amber  yellow  flushed  at  base  with  rosy  bronze  ; 
also  Mrs.  John  Balfour,  a  seedling  from  Madame  Carnot,  a 
creamy  white,  shaded  straw  yellow  ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Paige,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  novelty,  an  incurving  Jap.,  creamy  white,  shaded  rose- 
pink  ;  George  W.  Matthew,  a  new  incurved  variety,  it  is  a  soft 
amber-yellow  with  a  base  of  cinnamon-red.  Among  the  newer 
decoratives  we  noted  Happiness,  a  mid-season  variety,  soft 
canary-yellow,  with  a  rosy-carmine  base ;  Scarlet  Prince,  a 
telling  bright  orange-scarlet ;  Golden  Prince,  a  rich  golden- 
yellow. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  exhibits  was  that  from  Mr.  Jas. 
Whytoek,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at 
Dalkeith  Palace.  It  consisted  of  a  table  of  fruit  on  which  were 
151  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  six  varieties  of  Grapes,  and 
two  varieties  of  Pineapples.  The  Apples  and  Pears  were  mostly 
well-known  varieties,  as  Mr.  Whytoek  wished  to  impress  culti¬ 
vators  with  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  introduction  of  meritorious 
novelties  should  be  encouraged,  many  of  the  older  varieties  will 
take  a  lot  of  beating.  Mr.  \Vhytock  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
for  his  exhibit. 

Special  Awards. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sops,  Edinburgh,  for  an  artistic 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exnnouth,  Devon,  for  a  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  exhibits  generally.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  for 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  65  varieties  Potatos, 
Beet,  Carrots,  etc.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  for  Grapes,  Roses,  and 
Carnations.  (Certificate.) 

Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  for  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 
(Certificate.) 

Mr.  J.  Downie,  Edinburgh,  for  Begonias.  (Certificate.) 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  a  miscellaneous  exhibit.  (Cer¬ 
tificate.) 

Messrs.  G.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone,  for  Carnations.  (Cer¬ 
tificate.  ) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Greene  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  (Certificate.) 

Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  exhibits  30  tubes  of 
herbaceous  plants,  a  remarkable  collection  for  the  time  of  the 
year.  Included  were  fine  specimens  of  hardy  Gladiolus  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Asters,  four  varieties  of  Centranthus,  and  Achillea 
Millefolium  roseum.  Heliohrysum  angustifolium,  an  uncom¬ 
mon  herbaceous  variety  with  small  yellow  flowers,  was  well 
shown.  Besides  herbaceous,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  exhibits  60 
bunches  of  the  leading  early  and  late  decorative  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  including  the  best  up  to  date  varieties. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with,  the  results  of  their  great  autumn  show,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day  the  total  drawings  amounted  to  £1,069 


HULL. 

November  I8th  and  I9(h. 

The  20th  exhibition  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  was  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks,  and  was  in 
every  way,  with  the  exception  of  open  classes  for  cut  blooms,  a 
decided  improvement  on  last  season’s  exhibitions. 

Now  that  vasiei  classes  arei  so  largely  introduced  by  the  Hull 
society  exhibitors  from  any  distance  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  transit ;  this  is  undoubtedly  .the  cause  of  their  absence  to¬ 
gether  with  the  unfortunate  clashing  of  the  York  show. 

The  groups  this  season  were  very  meritorious  and  justly  claim 
that  reputation  of  novelty  and  excellence  which  this  society' 
introduces  each  year. 

A  magnificent  and  artistic  arrangement  of  miscellaneous 
plants  was  tastefully  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Witty,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  City  Parks,  etc. 

The  C'hrys  an  them  tuns  were  of  excellent  quality  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  colour,  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  group  formed  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  attraction  for  its  floral  display' ;  it  was 
indeed  an  exhibit  which  the  Corporation  of  the  City  ought  to  feel 
proud  of. 

Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  was  awarded  the 
premier  position  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  This 
group,  although  possessing  some  pretty  decorative  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  lacked  that  standard  of  excellence  in  bloom. 
The  group  was  most  artistically  and  tastefully  arranged,  clearly 
proving  the  abilities  of  those  who  arranged  it. 
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The  class  for  cut  blooms  in  which  most  interest  appeared  to 
be  centred  was  for  20  blooms  in  not  less  than  four  varieties, 
arranged  in  vases  :  The  first  prize,  £2  and  silver  cup,  was 
awarded  to  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea.  His  best 
blooms  were,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  it.  Church,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Lady 
Violet  Beaumont,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Gustave  Henry,  Gen.  Buller, 
Chas.  Longley,  Mrs.  Pilkington,  Sensation,  Marques  V.  Ven- 
osta,  and  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  ;  second  prize  awarded  to  F. 
Jameson,  Esq.,  Ashton  Hall,  North  Ferriby  (gardener  Mr. 
Jennings),  whosh  exhibit  was  decidedly  good,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  qualified  to  judge  was  infinitely  superior  to  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  who  was  awarded  first  honours-  Mr.  Jennings  had  some 
remarkably  fine  flowers  of  the  following :  Mafeking  Hero, 
Gustave  Henry,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  W.  It.  Church,  Miss  L. 
Evans,  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Vicar  of  Leather- 


Twenty  incurved  blooms  not  less  than  four  varieties  :  First, 
J.  W.  Backhouse,  North  Bar,  Beverley  ;  second,  It.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  Molescroft,  Beverley  (gardener  Mr.  C.  Flowers);  third, 
Tether,  Esq.,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull  (gardener  Mr.  Harvey). 

Three  vases  decorative  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Win.  Gray, 
Thumingbold  ;  second,  H.  Taylor,  Newland  ;  third,  G.  Cottam, 
Oottingham. 

Five  blooms  Japanese,  one  variety  :  First,  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq., 
Hornsea ;  second,  G.  Tether,  Anlaby  Road  (gardener  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey) ;  third,  W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq.,  Cottingham. 

Ten  blooms  Anemone:  First, — Haldene,  Esq.,  Coltman  Street, 
Hull  (gardener  Mr.  Geo.  Coates) ;  second,  J.  W.  Bearpark, 
Hull.  °Ten  blooms  reflexed  ;  first,  Franklin,  Esq.  ;  second, 
Bearpark.  Twelve  bunches  singles :  first,  Haldene,  Esq.  ; 
second,  H.  Witty,  Esq.  Ten  blooms  incurved  :  first,  Jameson, 
Esq.,  North  Ferriby;  second,  G.  W.  Backhouse,  Beverley. 
Ten 'blooms  Japanese:  first,  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  Hornsea; 
second,  G.  W.  Backhouse,  Beverley. 

Most  tasteful  arrangement  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers : 
First,  Mrs.  H.  Scotter,  Argyle  Street,  Hull  ;  second,  Cottam, 
Cottingham. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants :  First,  G.  Cottam,  Cotting¬ 
ham  ;  second,  Mrs.  Whittaker,  Hessle  ;  third,  G.  Thorp 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Brough.  Drawing  room  mirror  panel  group  : 
First,  S.  L.  Haldene,  Esq.,  Hull  ;  second,  J.  Foster,  Newland; 
third,  Tether,  Esq.,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull 

Collection  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  suitable  for  conserva¬ 
tory:  First,  S.  L.  Haldene,  Esq.,  Hull  ;  second,  W.  H.  Young, 
Beverley  Road,  Hull.  Six  Chrysanthemums,  bush  grown 
plants :  First,  J.  Pape,  Beverley;  second,  W.  Goodbill,  Hull. 

New  seedling  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  :  Mr.  F.  Judson, 
East  Park  Nursery,  Holderness  Road,  Hull,  the  raiser  of  that 
universal  favourite,  White  Curtis  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  exhibited  two 
seedling  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  namely,  Miss  Catheline 
Jameson,  quite  a  distinct  variety  and  very  nearly  scarlet,  a 
promising  variety,  and  a  colour  that  should  be  welcome ;  also 
Mrs.  C.  Jennings,  similar  in  character  but  a  few  shades  darker 
than  Miss  Catheline  Jameson.  Both  varieties  will  be  welcomed 
by  exhibitors  on  account  of  their  rich  colour.  They  are  seed¬ 
lings  from  General  Roberts. 


CORBRIDGE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  Corbridge  and  District  Gardeners’  Society  held  their 
sixth  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
Drill  Hall.  There  were  37  classes,  and  the  entries  totalled  175. 
including  six  entries  for  the  two  classes  of  table  decoration. 
The  exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  a  great  success,  and  the 
receipts  taken  amounted  to  £95.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Bolam 
(Axwell  Park),  Bell  (Lynwood,  Jesmond),  and  Barron  (Beacons- 
field,  Cullercoats).  The  feature  of  the  show  was  the  six  vases 
of  Japs.,  three  blooms  in  the  vase  and  six  varieties. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  Chrysanthemums  to  be  the  leading 
feature,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  .T.  Cameron,  Byethorn.  who 
was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  Peel  Tower.  The  first  named  also 
had  the  best  six  vases  Japanese,  beating  Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser 
(Dilston  Hall),  Mr.  J.  Winder  (Howden  Dene),  and  Mr.  J. 
Lee  (Stakshaw),  in  this  order. 

Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Farnley  Grange,  had  the  best  three  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  W.  Mark,  Farnley  Hill,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  third.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for 
three  white  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  A.  Davis,  The  Mount,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Winder  came  in  third.  Mr.  J.  'Cameron 
also  led  for  three  blooms  of  any  other  colour,  followed  bv  Mr. 
.T.  Winder  and  J.  Lee,  as  named.  Mr.  W.  Hav  (Louabbrow) 
staged  the  best  12  Jans.,  beating  Mr.  C.  Winder  and  Mr.  A. 
Davis,  in  this  order.  Mr.  W.  Herdman  (Hindley  House)  took 
the  leading  place  for  six  Japs.,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
Hay  and  Mr,  W.  Mark.  The  latter  was  to  the  fore  for  four 


Japs.,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Clapham  (By well  Hall),  and  Mr. 
W.  Hay. 

The  best  six  incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Winder,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Lee  and  Mr.  W.  Hay,  in 
this  order.  The  best  three  incurved  were  also  staged  by  Mr. 

J.  Winder,  beating  Mr.  J.  Mathieson  (Piper  Close)  and  Mr.  J. 
Lee,  as  named. 

F’irst  prizes  were  also  taken  by  Messrs.  Davis,  Herdman, 
Anderson,  Lee,  G.  Wharton  (Bywell  House),  Clapham,  Mark, 
Winder,  Waugh  (Wheel  Birks),  Jas.  Telford  (Fourstones),  Miss 

K.  Potter  (Ramshawe),  Mr.  W.  Manverley  (Howden  Dene), 
dhe  Silver  Medal  cf  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 

went  to  Mr.  J.  Cameron  for  the  three  best  blooms  in  the  show  ; 
a  similar  award  to  Mr.  .J.  Winder  for  the  three  best  incurved  ; 
and  another  to  Mr.  J.  Lee  for  the  best  specimen  bush  plant. 
The  Corbridge  Gardeners’  Society  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  to  Mr. 
J.  Waugh  for  the  best  vegetables.  The  gate-monev  amounted 
to  £94.  ‘  ' 


ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  20th  and  21st. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Aberdeen  or  the  North-  Pot 
plants  and  cut  flowers  were  in  very  fine  form.  The  show  was 
also  much  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  Music 
Hall  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  exhibits, 
there  being  an  overflow  in  the  ball-room.  There  were  700 
entries.  The  arrangements  were  carrrid  out  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Sinclair,  F.R.H.S.,  the  able  secretary,  assisted  by  his  com¬ 
mittee.  The  show  was  formally  opened  by  C.  E.  N.  Leith  Hay, 
Esq.,  of  Leith  Hall. 

The  leading  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  semi¬ 
circular  form  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Proctor,  gardener  to  Sir 
William  Henderson,  Devanha  House,  Aberdeen.  The  second 
award  went  to  Mr.  F.  Munro,  Stoneywood  House.  Mr.  G.  Mait¬ 
land,  Woodside,  was  third,  and  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  Ferry  Hill 
House,  fourth. 

Mr.  A.  Archibald,  9,  Queen’s  Road,  had  the  best  six  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Sim,  Glenburnie  Park.  Mr. 
A.  Duncan,  15,  Albyn  Place,  had  the  best  three  specimens  ;  Mr. 
F.  Munro  the  best  single  specimen.  Mr.  A.  Murray,  Ashley 
House,  took  the  lead  for  six  Chrysanthemums,  followed  by  Mr. 
W.  Patterson,  Balmedie  ;  by  Mr.  A.  Park,  Leckmelm  House, 
Ross-shire  ;  and  by  Mr.  A.  Archibald,  Queen’s  Road,  Aberdeen. 

Leading  prizes  for  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  also  taken  by 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  323,  Hardgate  ;  Mr.  G.  Maitland  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Alackay,  Howburn,  Rubislaw  Den  North. 

Mr.  A.  Grigor,  gardener  to  A.  O.  Gill,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Aber¬ 
deen,  had  the  best  table  Ferns  ;  Mr.  J.  Grigor,  Banchory  House, 
the  best  Chinese  Primulas  ;  Mr.  J.  Sim  the  best  table  plants  ; 
Mr.  A.  Duncan  the  best  Orchids  ;  Mr.  J.  Grigor  the  best  Cine¬ 
rarias  ;  Mr.  A.  Park  the  best  wintei’-flowering  Begonias  ;  and  Mr. 
F.  Munro  the  best  Clerodendron  fallax. 

Mr.  W.  Patterson,  Park,  carried  off  the  premier  honours  in 
the  class  for  12  vases  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  12  varieties, 
beating  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir,  Rosehaugh,  Ross-shire. 

In  the  class  for  24  blooms  in  at  least  12  varieties  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Air.  W.  Pattei’son,  Balmedie.  The  second  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Grigor,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  John 
Petrie,  Crathes  Castle. 

For  18  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  at  least  nine  varieties 
the  lead  was  taken  by  Air.  Ed.  Joss,  Sunnyside  House.  Alon- 
trose.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Frank  Fraser,  Tillery 
House,  Udny  ;  and  the  third  to  Air.  G.  Barbour,  The  Knoll, 
Elgin. 

Air.  A.  Alurrav  had  the  best  12  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
in  at  least  six  varieties.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  Jamie¬ 
son,  Burton  Hall.  Loughborough  ;  and  the  third  place  was 
secured  by  Air.  G.  G.  Stuart,  Aden  House,  Mintlaw. 

In  the  class  for  12  incurved  Chrysanthemums  the  first  and 
second  prizes  were  secured  by  Air.  George  Jamieson. 

For  six  incurved  blooms  in  at  least  three  varieties  the  lead 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Patterson,  Balmedie,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  J-  Pirie,  Strichen  House,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Brebner,  Dallie- 
bit.v,  Cults,  in  this  order. 

Air.  John  Pirie  came  to  the  front  for  one  variety  of  Japanese, 
and  was  also  first  and  second  for  a  yellow  variety. 

For  three  blooms  of  any  coloured  variety  Air.  J.  Petrie  took 
the  lead,  as  he  did  for  three  vases  of  distinct  varieties. 

Tn  another  class  for  12  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Grantown-on-Spey,  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Sim,  Glenburnie,  Park,  and  Air.  A,  Douglas,  Kepipleston,  in 
this  order, 
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For  six  varieties  of  any  kind  Mr.  Frank  Fraser  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Grigor  and  Mr.  W.  Milne,  Midmar.  Mr. 
Alexander  Grigor  came  to  the  front  for  six  bunches  of  single 
Chrysanthemums,  beating  Mr.  John  Grigor. 

The  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was  staged  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Moir.  Rosehaugh.  The  best  incurved  bloom  was  shown 
by  Mr.  William  Patterson,  Balmedie.  The  largest  bloom  in 
the  sliaw  was  staged  by  Mr.  John  Tough,  228,  Great  Western 
Road. 

The  leading  award  for  24  trusses  of  Christmas  Roses  not  dis¬ 
budded  was  taken  Mr.  W.  Soorgie,  Springhill  ;  he  was  followed 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Cruickshank,  Drummuir,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Milne, 
the  latter  taking  the  third  and  fourth  prizes- 

Mr.  A.  Reid,  Durris  House,  had  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  best  blooms  of  Orchids. 

Mr.  George  Stuart,  Aden  House,  had  the  best  collection  of 
six  varieties  of  Applets  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Park  being-  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  F.  Power,  Keith  Hall,  third.  Mr.  John  Dalgarno,  Pit- 
gavenny,  Elgin,  was  fourth  for  Apples,  hut  came  to  the  front 
for  baking  Apples,  beating  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir  and  Mr.  W.  Milne 
in  this  order.  Mr.  W-  M.  Moir  came  to  the  front  for  six  dessert 
Apples,  taking  two  prizes  ;  while  Mr.  .T.  Ferguson,  Linton, 
cable  in  third.  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir  and  Mr.  A.  Park  took  the 
prizes  for  dessert  Pears.  Mr.  A.  Reid  had  the  best  black 
Grapes,  beating  Mr.  Edward  Joss  and  Mr.  G.  Stuart.  Mr.  A. 
Park,  Mr.  A.  Reid,  and  Mr.  A.  Grigor  took  the  awards  for 
Tomatos,  as  named. 

Mr.  John  Ogston,  Bourtie  House,  had  the  best  collection  of 
six  varieties  of  Vegetables,  followed  by  Mr.  Frank  Kinnaird, 
Broom  Hill  Farm  ;  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  Oafcbank  School ;  and  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Denhead,  Coumtesswells,  Other  leading  prize¬ 
winners  for  Vegetables  were  Messrs.  John  Kinnaird,  W.  Lawson, 
Alexander  Patterson,  Alexander  Brebner,  John  Ogston,  Frank 
Kinnaird,  William  Milne,  Samuel  Cowie,  Alexander  Park,  J.  B. 
Middleton,  (Monymusk),  A.  Patterson  (Ruthrieston),  and  James 
M'Lemnan  (Auchterles-s). 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  James  Cooker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Potato®,  including  Northern  Star,  .Evergood,  Empress 
Queen,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Klondyke,  and  The  Factor,  all  in 
fine  condition. 

Messrs.  William  Thompson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords, 
Galashiels,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Grapes  cut  from  vines 
which  have  been  heavily  cropped  for  the  past  33  year’s,  and 
grown  entirely  with  Thomson’s  Vine  manure.  'No  better 
Grapes  have  been  -seen  in  Aberdeen  for  many  a  day. 

Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  had  floral  devices, 
baskets  filled  with  Lilies,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  and  Parma 
Violets. 

Mr.  Alexander  Burns,  jun.,  Newmarket,  Aberdeen,  had  brides’ 
and  bridesmaids’  boucjuets,  as  well  as  pot  plants  and  Christmas 
Roses. 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  George  Street,  Aberdeen,  exhibited 
bottled  Fruits. 

Mr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Seafield, 
Cullen  House,  had  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  Flowers. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  24th. 

Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  was  very  well  filled,  although  the  attendance  was  not 
very  large.  The  principal  group  consisted  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  berried  ones,  Ferns,  Epipliyllums, 
Poinsettias  and  Orchids,  the  latter  being  a  very  strong  feature. 
There  were  also  some  fine  exhibits  of  fruit,  cliiefly  Grapes. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
group  of  Orchids  consisting  of  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  their 
hybrids.  They  had  fine  plants  of  Laeliocattleya  Nysa,  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  bletchleyensis,  Lc.  Eunomia,  Lc.  Ilione  ;  also  Cattleya 
Portia,  C.  Elvina,  and  C.  Ixiom,  a  blush-coloured  variety,  with 
a  large  rich  purple  blotch  on  the  lower  lip.  Very  fine  also  was 
Laelia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westouibirt,  T-etbury,  Gloucester, 
had  a  very  fine  group  of  Orchids,  and  received  a  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  for  a  grand  piece  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield 
Hall,  carrying  eight  flowers.  He  also  had  C.  leeanum,  Hol- 
ford’s  variety,  bearing  13  flowers,  some  buds,  and  some  seed 
pods.  He  also  had  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  two  specimens,  carrying 
in  the  aggregate  13  flowers.  New  varieties  were  Laeliocattleya 
Cassiope  Westonbirt  var,  and  Cypripedium  leeanum  staffordi- 
anum,  with  huge  flowers.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  iarge  group 


nf  Orchids,  in  which  very  conspicuous  were  Cattleya  labiata 
King  Edward,  Udontoglossum  Pescatorei,  with  a  huge  panicle 
of  flowers,  Laeliocattleya  bletchleyensis,  Cypripedium 
Hiteliinsiae,  C.  gigas  magnificum,  C.  charlesianum,"  and  mam- 
others.  A  pretty  botanical  pet  was  Waleuria  pulchella.  (Silver 
Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  also  had  a  very 
large  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cypripediums  in 
great  variety.  Very  fine  varieties  in  the  yellow  section  were 
C.  insigne  superbum,  C.  i.  Ernestii,  C.  l.  statterianum,  C.  i. 
Dorothy,  and  C.  i.  Ballae.  C.  i.  mo-ntanum  type,  with  lame 
blotches,  was  also  well  represented.  Fine  tilings  also  were  C. 
leeanum  giganteum,  C.  i.  Cypheri,  and  C.  i.  burordiense 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middle¬ 
sex,  had  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  beautiful 
Laeliocattleya  Deeia  alba,  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  rosy  lip.  Other  very  choice  things  were  Cypripedium  Muriel 
Hollington  (insigne  x  niveiun),  C.  Laura  Kimball.  C.  insigne 
Sanderae,  C.  Swinburnei  magnificum,  the  tall  Epidendrum 
Osmanthus,  and  several  others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs,  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  ha  1  a 
choice  lot  of  hybrids,  including  Laeliocattleya  Wilhelmina,  Lc. 
Clonia,  Lc.  luminosa  magniifioa,  the  magnificent  Brassolaeliu 
purpuratodigbyana,  also  the  pretty  Sophrocattleya  eximia,  with 
carmine  red  flowers,  and  the  splendid  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Leopoldii,  with  a  crimson  triangular  blotch  on  the  lip.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Frank  A.  Relider,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Norris,  Gypsy  Hill, 
London),  had  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  amongst  which  we  noted 
fine  varieties  named  C.  Bruno,  C.  insigne  Baron  Schroder, 
C.  i.  Sanderae,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  Westfield, 
Woking,  showed  a  heavily-blotched  Cypripedium  named  C. 
insigne  Westfield  var.  C.“i.  ci-trinum,  with  pale  brown  blotches 
on  a  yellow  ground. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  staged  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderae. 

Floral  Committee. 

J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  W.  Higgs),  Feteham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  had  some  splendid  stands  of  incurved  Chrvsanthe- 
mnms,  including  fine  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Nellie  Threl- 
fall,  W.  Higgs,  Ma  Perfection,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  F.  Judson, 
a  splendid  white,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Alessrs.  Wm.  Ciitbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  had  a 
group  of  Veronica  speciosa  varieties,  Conifers,  Skimmias,  -hardy 
plants  in  flower,  including  Galanthus  cilioicus,  Crocus  hyemalis, 
Cheiranthus  Allioni,  etc.  They  also  had  a  -collection  of  Car¬ 
nations,  including  Mrs.  J.  Brooks,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Royalty, 
and  W.  H.  Cutbush,  a  brilliant  rose  variety  of  great  beauty. 
(Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  splendidly-flowered 
and  very  extensive  group  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  includ¬ 
ing  B.  socotrana,  B.  Agatha,  B.  A.  compacta,  B.  Ensign,  B. 
Julius,  semi-double,  Winter  Perfection,  semi-double  rose,  and 
Winter  Cheer,  rich  carmine,  single  flowers  ;  all  of  these  pro¬ 
duced  a  very-  splendid  effect  in  the  hall.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  exhibit  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelargoniums,  in 
bunches.  The  huge  flowers  -of  Pelargonium  Mrs.  George  Cad¬ 
bury  were  of  a  beautiful  salmon  colour.  Very  fine  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and  Mine. 
P.  Radaelli.  They  also  had  splendidly-grown  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Eatls wood,  Redhill,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  of  various  types,  including  fine 
blooms  of  such  Japanese  varieties  as  General  Hutton,  Dorothy 
Pywell,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Commonwealth,  Leila  Filkins,  and 
Dora  Stevens,  a  very  tine  salmon-red  variety.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent-  Garden,  had  some 
fine  Nerines,  including  N.  flexuosa  alba,  N.  undulata,  also  Iris 
stylosa,  Solatium  jasminoides,  and  Schizostylis  coccinea. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  splendid  group 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting  largely  of  evergreens,  some 
ot  them,  such  as  Aucubas,  being  in  berry.  Other  fine  things 
were  tree  Ivies,  variegated  Box,  Osmanthus,  Ligust-nim  coria- 
ceum,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  etc.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Ed¬ 
monton,  had  25  large  specimen  Ferns,  including  Dicksonia 
Schidei,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  Davallia  fijiensis  in  variety,  Gvm- 
nogrammo  dobroydense,  Polypodium  Mayi,  etc.  (Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 
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C.  J.  Wakefield,  58,  Hindon  Street,  London,  S.W.,  had  an 
exhibit  of  the  Floral  Aid  stands. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a 
group  of  48  plants  of  the  delicately-coloured  Epiphyllum  deli- 
catum,  which  had  a  First-class  Certificate  some  time  ago. 

The  Junofioris  Department,  95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  London, 
had  an  exhibit  of  their  speciality  for  preserving  flowers. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  large 
group  of  Poinsettia  pulcherr'ma.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  London, 
S.W.,  exhibited  the  Pattisson  lawn  boots  for  the  use  of  ponies 
when  treading  upon  lawns. 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  had 
a  stand  of  Beetlecute,  a  white  powder  for  destroying  noxious 
insects. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Cole),  Swallow- 
field  Park,  Reading,  had  a  tine  collection  of  Grapes,  including 
Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cooper’s  Black,  and  Mrs.  Pince. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
their  fine  new  Grape  Melton  Constable  Seedling.  The  berries 
are  larger  than  those  of  Gros  Colman,  and  travel  well,  seeing 
that  the  same  bunch  has  been  exhibited  six  times  since  it  was 
first  shown  at  Chiswick  at  the  end  of  September  last. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  November  20th 
Mr.  Simpson  gave  a  paper  on  “  Heating  and  Ventilating  Horti¬ 
cultural  structures.”  Mr.  Palmer  presided  during  the  evening. 
Mr.  Simpson  strongly  favoured  the  upright  tubular  boiler  as 
being  most  economical.  Useful  hints  on  stoking  were  given. 
Ventilating  of  houses  was  very  ably  explained.  Mr.  Palmer, 
being  a  practical  builder  of  horticultural  structures,  gave  his 
experience  on  the  subject,  which,  with  Mr.  Simpson’s  remarks, 
gave  a  good  discussion,  which  brought  forward  some  very  useful 
ideas.  Mr.  Simpson  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  useful  paper. 
A  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Also  some  Pears  by  Mr.  Galby  gathered  from 
trees  flowering  in  July. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — “  How  Plants  Grow  ”  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
given  before  the  members  of  this  society,  at  their  rooms,  Sun¬ 
flower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
the  lecturer,  Mr.  H.  O.  Etherington,  manager  at  Mr.  J1  R. 
Box’s,  West  Wickham  Nurseries,  in  a  very  able  and  concise 
form  described  the  building  up  of  plant  life,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hybridisation  till  the  mature  structure  is  reached. 
He  illustrated  his  lecture  with  drawings  showing  the  many  parts 
constructing  a  plant,  ,and  with  these  illustrations  he  was  enabled 
to  explain  the  functions  each  component  part  fulfilled.  The 
lecturer  emphasised  the  important  feature  which  light  bears 
towards  the  life  of  a  plant,  and  also  the  ways  and  means  that 
nourishment  is  absorbed,  both  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
which  surround  it.  A  discussion  by  the  members  followed  the 
lecture,  and  to  all  questions  asked  the  lecturer  gave  explicit 
replies.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Etherington  concluded 
a  very  pleasant  evening: 

*  *  * 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Society. — A  well-attended  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  19th  inst  in  the  Lyric  Buildings,  Ealing, 
the  subject  being  “Vegetables.”  Mr.  J.  Styles,  of  Greystoke 
Gardens,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  was  the  able  exponent,  and  Mr. 
C.  Edwards,  another  good  vegetable  grower,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Styles  explained  that  as  this  paper  was  the  second  series, 
he  should  only  deal  with  those  vegetables  which  had  not  received 
previous  treatment.  He  then  went  pretty  fully  into  the  culture 
and  general  uses  of  Celery,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Peas, 
Potatos,  Turnips,  etc.,  giving  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  each 
variety,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
younger  gardeners.  In  fact,  Mr.  Styles  attached  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  a  knowledge  of  kitchen  gardening,  and  recommended 
young  men  to  give  it  their  best  attention  if  they  wished  to  become 
head  gardeners.  Mr.  Styles’  remarks  throughout  were 
thoroughly  sound  and  practical,  and  elicited  general  approval. 
The  chairman  commented  on  the  value  of  such  a  paper  to  the 
rising  gardener,  and  was  glad  to  hear  spade  culture  so  vigorously 
recommended.  Several  members  took  up  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Strange  detailed  his  experience  with  Potatos  in  the  Channel 
Isles  ;  Mr.  Chaffer  dwelt,  for  the  most  part,  on  culinary  Peas  ; 
while  Messrs.  Biffen,  Jones,  Slade,  Green,  etc.,  observed  on 


oilier  points.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Green,  a  very  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  There  was  also  an  excellent  com 
petition  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  six  dishes.  Mr.  C. 
Edwards  was  the  prize-taker.  He  had  a  capital  lot  of  Sutton’s 
varieties,  consisting  of  Potato  Windsor  Castle,  Onion  Ailsa 
Craig,  Carrot  Intermediate,  Leek  Prize-taker,  Broccoli  Autumn 
Protecting,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Mr.  II.  Knightley  was  a 
good  second  ;  his  Onions  white  Spanish  Improved,  Parsnips 
Hollow  Crown,  and  Potatos  Sensation  were  extra  fine. 
Messrs.  New  and  Strange  were  third  and  fourth  respectively. 
Air.  Woods  exhibited  Adiantums  in  baskets,  Mr.  Hogg  Oncidium 
varicosum  Rogersii,  and  Mr.  Chaffer  Potatos  Primula  Stellata 
and  Sutton  s  Long  Cream  Vegetable  Marrow — a  fine  specimen 
32  in.  long,  and  on  which  he  had  superscribed  his  name  and 
address  and  a  compliment  to  the  society. 

*  *  *  ‘ 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  above,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  in  the  Casino, 
Ghent,  on  November  1st,  the  first  section  of  the  jury  awarded 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  a  collection  of  50  cut  flowers  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  to  Chrysanthemums  Jeannette  Lens,  Queen  Alexandra. 
Mdlle.  Marguerite  Designolle,  C.  Schwarlz  (by  acclamation),  Mar¬ 
quise  Chanaleilles  (by  acclamation),  Lord  Ludlow  (by  acclama¬ 
tion),  Mme.  Em.  Fierens  (by  acclamation),  and  Master  0.  Sey¬ 
mour  (with  unanimity),  all  exhibited  by  M.  E.  Fierens  ;  to  Salvia 
alba,  shown  by  M.  A.  Gallet  ;and  to  Araucaria  gracilis,  shown  by 
M.  J.  P.  Hartman.  A  Certificate  for  Culture  went  to  Araucaria 
species,  shown  by  M.  J.  P.  Hartman.  An  Honourable  Mention 
went  to  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Paul  Aubry,  presented  by  M. 
Em.  Fierens.  In  the  second  section  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
accorded  to  Laeliocattleya  Baron  C.  Goffinet  (L.  elegans  Turneri 
x  C.  dowiana  aurea),  exhibited  by  the  head  gardener  of  the 
Royal  greenhouses,  Laeken  ;  to  Cattleya  hardyana,  shown  by 
M.  Th.  Pauwels  ;  to  a  group  of  Cattleya  labiata  (by  acclamation 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  jury),  to  C.  labiata  var.,  C. 
Perrinii  alba  M.  Em.  Fierens  (par  acclamation  et  par  rappel), 
C.  labiata  alba  Mme.  L.  de  Hemtinne  (with  unanimity),  C. 
labiata  alba  Princess  Clementine  (a  l’unanimite  et  par  rappel), 
C.  labiata  alba  Princess  of  Wales  (with  unanimity),  C.  1.  alba 
Miss  Kate  Brazier  (by  acclamation  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  jury),  C.  labiata  alba  Marie  Henriette  de  Wavrin  (par 
acclamation  et  par  rappel),  and  to  Laelia  praestans  Queen  Alex¬ 
andra  (par  acclamation  et  par  rappel),  Laelia  Perrinii  var.,  all 
presented  by  M.  le  Marquis  of  Wavrin  ;  to  Cattleya  labiata  car- 
minea,  C.  1.  radiata,  and  C.  1.  Orion,  all  three  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  of  Bruges  ;  to  Cymbidium  (Mastersi  x  seed¬ 
ling  of  giganteum  1899),  shown  by  M.  le  Comte  J.  de  Hemp- 
tinne  ;  to  a  group  of  Cattleya  labiata,  shown  by  M.  M.  Ver- 
donck  ;  to  Sophrocattleya  eximia  (C.  bowringiana  x  Sophronitis 
grand i flora)  (with  unanimity),  to  Cattleya  labiata  alba  (by  accla¬ 
mation  and  with  the  congratulations  of  the  jury),  to  C.  1.  Cook- 
soniae  (by  acclamation  and  with  the  congratulations  of  the  jury), 
to  C.  aurea  superba  (with  unanimity),  and  to  C.  hardyana  alba 
Mme.  L.  de  Hemptinne  (with  unanimity),  all  five  being  exhibited 
by  M.  A.  Peelers,  of  Brussels.  An  Honourable  Mention  was 
accorded  a  seedling  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  x  Moensi, 
shown  by  M.  Maes-Braeekman.  Mention  for  flowering  went  to 
Cattleya  labiata,  staged  by  M.  Th.  Pauwels. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Elms  in  a  Church. — Two  Elms  of  considerable  height  mav 
be  seen  growing  in  Ross  Church,  Herefordshire.  They  are 
suckers  which  sprang  up  from  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  planted 
in  the  churchyard  nearly  two  hundred  years  am. 

*  *  * 

Victoria  Plums  in  November.— The  month  of  August  is  the 
usual  time  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  Victoria  Plum. 
A  dish  of  very  good  Plums  was  gathered  from  trees  on  a  west 
aspect  (the  other  week  at  Bridlington.  The  vagaries  of  the 
British  climate  are  great. 

*  *  * 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine.— It  is  claimed  that  the  old  Vine 
at  Hampton  Court  was  raised  from  a  shoot  taken  off  an  old  Vine 
at  Valentines,  Ilford.  Some  time  ago  the  King  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  renovation  of  the  big  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge. 
This  was  very  successful,  as  was  proved  by  the  bunches  from 
it  exhibited  at  Chiswick  on  October  1st.  His  Majesty’s  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  drawn  to  that  at  Hampton  Court,  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  have  it  treated  in  a  similar  way  with  the  view  of 
restoring  it  to  its  former  fertility. 
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Chrysanthemums  at  Camphill,  Glasgow. — About  2,000  plants 
are  now  on  view  at  the  Camphill  Winter  Gardens,  Glasgow.  As 
the  blooms  are  of  large  size  and  veiy  varied  in  colour,  the  public 

has  many  inducements  to  see  them. 

*  *  * 


Mr.  C.  W.  Ward,  Carnation  Specialist. — It  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Ward,  who  wrote  the  book  “  The  American  Carnation,” 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station.  We  recently  reviewed  Mr. 

Ward’s  book  in  our  pages. 

*  *  * 

A  Large  Garden  Cabbage. — A  very  large  Cabbage  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  James  Robertson,  manager  of  Gallanach,  Oban, 
was  weighed  in  a  shop  in  town  the  other  day,  and  found  to  be 
30  lb.  in  weight.  Cabbages  of  that  great  weight  are  not  common 
in  this  district. 

*  *  * 


Rose  Debutante. — This  is  one  of  the  new  hybrids  of  Rosa 
wichuriana,  and  partakes  vffry  much  of  the  habit  and  foliage 
of  that  species,  according  to  “American  Gardening,”  It  is 
described  as  a  prolific  flowering  rambler  Rose,  blooming  all 
through  the  season  till  the  advent  of  frost.  The  shoots  pro¬ 
duce  masses  of  bright  pink  slightly  fragrant  flowers. 

*  *  * 


Dried  Fruits  from  Greece  and  Spain. — An  expert  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  lengthy  tour  in  Greece  and  Spain  says 
that  the  crops  everywhere  have  been  magnificent.  Greece  is 
exporting  145,000  tons  of  Currants  out  of  a  crop  of  about 
170,000  tons,  and  from  Spain  abundant  supplies  of  Valencia 
Raisins,  Sultanas,  fine  Muscatels,  and  Almonds  are  being  re¬ 
ceived.  The  finest  fruit  of  a  fine  crop  are  the  Sultanas,  which 
are  exceptionally  thin-skinned  and  very  fruity. 

•¥r  ¥r 

Apples  from  Canada.— Canada  is  outstripping  her  American 
competitor  in  the  Apple  export  business.  The  agents  of  the 
Dominion  have  been  located  in  various  parts  of  England  during 
re, cent  years  watching  the  demand  and  sales.  This  Christmas 
the  American  Apple  shippers  realise  for  the  first  time  the 
serious  nature  of  the  competition  they  have  to  face  in  the 
British  fruit  markets.  On  the  21st  inst.  there  were  quite 
500,000  bushels  of  Canadian  Apples  in  stock  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  addition  the  supplies  weekly  run  from  50,000 
to  100,000  bushels.  Thanks  to  Canada,  there  will  be  no  scarcity 
of  high-quality  dessert  Apples  during  the  festive  season. 

*  *  * 


New  Glasshouses  for  Hyde  Park. — The  old  houses  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  having  become  worn  out,  a  new  range  of 
similar  capacity,  to  cost  about  £10,000,  is  being  erected  m  a 
more  central  position  in  Hyde  Park.  There  are  eight  frames 
and  400  propagating  pits.  In  the  former  Palms  and  delicate 
ornamental  plants  are  preserved,  and  in  the  pits  all  varieties 
of  flowers  are  cultivated,  and  in  the  different  seasons  charm  the 
eye  in  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  St.  Jaimes  s  1  aik,  Pai- 
liament  Square,  the  gardens  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  other  places. 
The  houses  and  pits  contain  270,000  flowering  plants  which 
flourish  from  March  till  the  end  of  April  ;  68,000  are  in  then- 
prime  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  May  ;  160,000  bloom 
from  June  until  mid-August  ;  and  60,000  autumn-flowering 
plants,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Plumbagos,  Hydrangeas,  and  others, 
last  till  the  end  of  September.  The  new  houses  and  pits  in 
Hyde  Park  will  have  a  similar  capacity,  four  of  the  houses  with 
lantern  lights  having  already  been  erected.  An  embankment 
has  been  formed,  6  ft.  high,  all  round,  and  will  presently  be 
planted  with  trees  and  decorative  plants.  Two  and  a-half  miles 
of  cartage  will  be  saved  by  the  change. 

*  *  * 


Maturing  Arpt.es  on  the  Tree. — Frequently  Apples  are 
fathered  before  they  have  well  ripened.  But  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  weight  between  the  fruit  ripened  on 
the  trees  and  those  which  are  gathered  prematurely  and  left  to 
ripen  in  a  heap.  M.  Lechartier,  of  the  Agronomie  Station  of 
Rennes,  experimented  as  follows: — The  same  variety  of  Apple 
was  taken.  One  lot  was  picked  on  October  21st  and  the  other 
on  November  21st,  and  the  two  lots  were  analysed  when  com¬ 
pletely  ripe.  The  fruit  gathered  on  October  21st  averaged 
48  grammes,  whilst  that  picked  a  month  later  averaged  70 
arammes.  The  sole  fact  of  having  left  the  fruit  a  month  longer 
on  the  trees  gave  an  increase  of  nearly  one-half.  Mr.  J.  Cheat 
says  that  one  can  see  the  great  advantage  there  is  m  leaving 
the  fruit  to  mature  upon  the  trees,  especially  m  a  year  when 
the  yield  is  slight,  as  is  the  case  this  season.  As  regards  the 
chemical  composition,  the  properly  ripened  Apple  contains  more 
acid  and  more  mucilage,  whilst  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  tannin 
are  the  same  in  both  cases. 


Names  of  Plants. 

(G.  H.)  1  appears  to  be  Veronica  speciosa  (you  should  send 
flowers  as  well  as  foliage) ;  2,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  3,  Taxus 
baccata  fastigiata  aurea  ;  4,  Gazania  splendens  ;  5,  Sedum  spa- 
thulatum  ;  6,  Solanum  Capsicastrum. — (H.  B.)  1,  Sedum  tor- 
tuosum  variegatum  ;  2,  Sedum  sarmentosum  variegatum  ;  3. 
Vitis  heterophylla  variegata  ;  4,  Alyssum  maritimum  variega- 
tum  ;  5,  Herniaria  glabra. — (Western)  1,  Leycesteria  formosa  ; 
2,  Jasminium  nudiflorum  ;  3,  Pernettya  mucronata ;  4,  Vac- 
cinium  corymbosum  ;  5,  Abelia  chinensis  ;  6,  Symphoricarpus 
racemosus  ;  7,  Symphoricarpus  orbiculatus. — (H.  D. )  1,  Cupres- 
sus  macrocarpa  ;  2,  Escallonia  macrantha  ;  3,  Viburnum  Tinus  ; 
4,  Berberis  Aquifolium. — (A.  R.  M.)  1,  Oncidium  varicosum  ; 
2,  Sophronitis  grandiflora  ;  3.  Calanthe  Veitchi  ;  4,  Calanthe 
vestita  rubro-oculata. — (W.W.)  1,  Erica  carnea ;  2,  Dendro- 
bium  Phalaenopsis  Schroderinnum  ;  3,  Colutea  arboreseens. 

Communications  Received. 

T.  W.  Dollery. — H.  J.  G. — H.  Rowles.— T.  B.  B.— H.  J  — 
J.  Peebles. — G.  H-— W.  D.  M.—  A.  C.— E.  A.  S.— E.  M  R  — 
A.  R.— F.  S.— T.  H—  A.  J.  B.—  F.  R.— A.  F.— R,  M— 
T.  B.  W. — J.  R. — W.  Dallimore. — J.  M.  S. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Dicksons  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh. — Dicksons’  Nur¬ 
sery  Catalogue. 

Herd  Bros.,  The  Nurseries,  Penrith. — Forest  Trees,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Prelimi¬ 
nary  Catalogue  of  Select  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. — 
H.  J.  Jones’  Chrysanthemum  Guide,  1903  (in  paper  covers  and 
also  in  cloth  covers)  ;  also  H.  J.  Jones’  Chrysanthemum  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1903-1904. 
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“  I  Really  Must  Use  Vi-Cocoa.” 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  after  reading  the  particulars 
published  respecting  the  merits  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa,  have 
been  induced  to  become  regular  drinkers  of  this  popular  food 
beverage.  But  many  have  said  to  themselves,  “  I  really  must 
use  Vi-Cocoa,”  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  Why?  There  is  no 
more  agreeable  and  inexpensive  cocoa  on  the  market.  A  6d. 
packet  or  a  9d.  or  Is.  6d.  tin  is  value  indeed,  for  Vi-Cocoa  does 
all  that  it  is  claimed  to  do,  and  there  is  no  so-called  concentrated 
or  foreign  cocoa  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
imparts  stamina  to  the  system,  is  refreshing  to  the  weary  brain¬ 
worker,  and  recuperates  the  body  after  physical  fatigue, 
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Letters  for  publication,  specimens  for 

naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  oil  matters  of  an  editorial  character  must 
be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
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lication,  but  as.  a  guarantee  of  good  faith: 
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desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations.— 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
and  particulars  for  identification  appear  on  the 
contributions,  ordinary  care  will  be  exercised  to 


ensure  return. 
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notification  of  it  is  sent.  To  prevent  copies 
going  astray  subscribers  should,  when  possible, 
notify  us  a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  their 
intended  alteration  of  address. 
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Cable  Address  is  “  Buns,  London,"  and  the 
Telephone  Number  is  997,  Holborn. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


rruit  as  a  Diet. 

Both  as  a  food  and  medicine,  fruit  is  being 
dilated  upon  by  different  authorities.  "  The 
'Family  Doctor  ”  advocates  the  eating  of  21b. 
to  8  lb.  of  Grapes  a  day,  which  we.  should 
think  would  make  the  diet  a  very  expensive 
me,  and  only  obtainable  by  certain  of  the 
upper  class  of  people.  Grape®  are  said  to 
be  good  for  consumption,  for  dyspepsia.,  for 
'(rout,  liver  trouble  and  for  anaemic  people. 
Plums  are-  prescribed  for  gout  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  The  acid  of  Lemons  and  Oranges  is 
considered  good  for  stomach  troubles  and 
rheumatism.  This1  same  paper  advocates  the 
use  of  a  perfect  balance  of.  food,  but  surely 
if  the  above  amount  of  G rapes  and  quantities 


of  other  food  are  to  be  used  in  addition,  to1 
the  ordinary  diet,  such  people  must  have  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  eating.  The  idea  is 
that  a  sufficiency  of  simple  food  only  should 
be  eaten,  with  a,  judicious  admixture  of 
Apple®,  Pears,  Orange®,  and  other  fruits. 
This  paper  also  admits  that  fruit  make®  the 
blond  thin,  but  the  Editor  is  mighty  glad  of 
it.  The  minerals  and  natural  acids  of  fruit 
are  considered  the  best  conceivable  remedies 
for  the  thickened  condition  of  the  blond,  and 
most  people  have  their  blood  too  thick. 
Fruit,  then,  is  described  as  a  food,  a  medi¬ 
cine,  a  necessity,  and  a  delightful  luxury. 

— o — 

A  Tropical  Fruit. 

It  frequently  happens  that  people  speak  of 
certain  fruits,  Bowers,  or  vegetable®,  as  new, 
and  they  may  he  new  to  such  people,  but  in 
many  cases  it  happens  they  are  not  really 
new  to  the  country.  The  “  Literary  Digest  ” 
speaks  of  the  Mango  a.s  a  new  fruit,  and  says 
that  modem  systems  of  storage  have  over¬ 
come  all  difficulties  of  transportation,  and 
that  if  an  effort  were  made  similar  to  that 
which  brought  the  Banana  into  favour  in 
the  United  States,  a  good  supply  of  Mangoes 
could  be  placed  before  the  public  in  this 
country.  While  that  may  be  so,  we  know 
that'  Mangoes  have  been  on  sale  in  Coveut| 
Garden  many  times  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years1,  as  we  have  secured  them  from 
that  source.  An  illustration  shows  that  the 
Mango  is  a.  very  fruitful  tree,  and  it  may  be 
so  in  its  own  country,  but  it  is  extremely 
rare  that  it  can  be  fruited  in  this  country, 
and  then  only  a  few  scanty  fruits  are  pro¬ 
duced.  To>  those  not  accustomed  to  tliisi 
fruit,  it  is  described  a®  being  like  tow  soaked 
in  turpentine,  but  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  tropical  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire 
an  appetite  for  it,  after  which  the  eater 
begins  to  like  it.  Those  who  liavei  acquired 
this  taste  describe  the  fruit  in  such  terms  as 
rich,  delicate,  with  an.  intensity  of  taste,  and 
voluptuous. 

— o — 

A  Spring  Show  in  October- 

Our  cousins  at  the  Antipodes  have  just 
been  celebrating  their  spring  Bower  show. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Canterbury  United 
Horticultural  Society,  the  show  was  held  on 
October  5th.  Judging  from  their  exhibits, 
the  show  might  veiy  well  have  been  termed 
a  Daffodil  Show,  for  such  really  monopolised 
the  greater  portion  of  the  space  in  the  Art 
Gallery  at  Canterbury.  Trumpet  Daffodils 
were  represented,  some  of  them  of  very  large 
size  indeed,  but  the  medium  and  short- 
crowned  Daffodils  seem  to  be  greatly  in  the 
majority.  Freezias  were  also  represented, 
hut  other  flowers  besides  Daffodils  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  floral  decorations, 
baskets  of  flowers,  etc.  Richardia  afrieana 
and  Snowflake®  were  shown  in  small 


numbers,  while  foliage  plants  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Palms  and  Dracaenas. 

The  Genus  Pinus. 

At  one  time,  Pinus  included  not  only  the 
Pine®  proper,  but  also  Spruces,  Silver  Firs 
and  other  cone-bearing  trees.  On  the  19th 
ult,,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  gave 
an  abstract  of  his  paper,  “A  General  View 
of  the  Genus  Pinus,”  illustrated  by  speci¬ 
mens  of  cones  and  lantern  slides.  He  made 
a.  large  use  of  sections  of  the  various  species 
of  Pine  needle®  to  show  how  the  various 
groups  into  which  they  could  be  classilied 
differed  from  one  another.  The  transverse 
section  of  a  leaf  showed  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 
the  structure  of  the  epidermis,  and  the 
various  tissues  lying  underneath  it  with  the 
tibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  centre.  The 
number  and  position  of  the  resin  canals  also 
served  as  characters  for  identifying  the 
leaves  of  species.  Characters  derived  from 
the  hud  scales,  the  number  of  leaves  in  a 
bundle,  the  formation  of  the  male  flowers, 
the  cones  and  their  scales,  also  served  a® 
characters  in  assisting  to  classify  and  arrange 
the  several  species  of  the  genus.  The  two 
main  sections  or  divisions  of  the  genus  were 
defined  according  to  the  character  of  the 
scales  of  the  cones.  These  were  the  Tenuis- 
quamae  and  the  Crassisquamae.  The  first 
of  these  groups  was  defined  by  the  thin 
character  of  the  scales  forming  the  cones. 
Instances  of  this  type  were  Pinus  Strobus 
and  P.  exeelsa.  The  Crassisquamae,  included 
such  as  Scotch  Pine,  and  most  other  of  the 
European,  ones,  together  with  P.  Coulteri, 
all  characterised  by  the  great  thickness  of 
the  scales  of  the  cones. 

The  Scented  Shrubberies  of 
S  Europe- 

The  woods  bordering  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  including  the  South  of  France  and 
Italy,  are  characterised  by  the  number  of 
sweeUscented  evergreen  shrubs  which  form 
the  undergrowth  amongst  the  taller  subjects. 
Common  amongst  these  are  the  Myrtle, 
Thyme,  Rosemary,  and  the  Mastick  tree.  All 
of  these  are  confined  to-  the  regions  south  of 
the  Alps,  which  may  serve  to  explain  their 
tender  character  when  attempts  are  made  to 
grow  certain  of  them  in'  this  country.-  Those 
species  we  have  mentioned,  however,  are 
characterised  by  their  pleasant  fragrance  as 
the  pedestrian  wanders  through  amongst 
them.  The  Rosemary  has  nothing  to  do 
either  with  a  Rose  or  with  Mary,  hut  comes 
from  the:  old  name  employed  by  such  writers 
as  Horace,  Virgil  and  Pliny,  who  speak  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Rosmarinus,  from  two 
words  signifying  sea  dew  in  allusion,  to  their 
fragrance.  Several  of  the  above  are  never 
found  growing  wild  very  far  from  the  sea, 
and  their  evergreen  foliage  would  indicate 
that  they  require  a  mild  and  equable  climate. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

On  the  whole  the  weather  has  been  most  favourable  during 
the  past  month,  and  much  of  the  work  which  was  sadly  in 
arrears  owing  to  the  continuous  rains  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward.  Had  severe  frosts  set  in,  as  is  often  the  case,  irreparable 
damage  to  many  of  the  growing  crops  must  have  followed,  and 
the  work  in  the  open  will  now,  to  a  very  great  extent,  have 
to  be  guided  by  what  is  in  store  for  us ;  but  the  chief  aim 
should  be  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  weeds,  leaves,  and  crops 
which  are  of  no  more  use,  and  either  burn  or  trench  them  in 
well  at  the  bottom.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  burnt  garden 
refuse  makes  excellent  material  for  spreading  over  newly 
trenched  ground.  Take  advantage  of  all  frosty  weather  for 
wheeling  purposes,  which  can  then  be  accomplished  with  much 
more  ease  and  comfort,  without  cutting  up  the  walks,  etc., 
and  making  a  mess.  Attend  to  getting  ready  the  various 
heaps  of  compost  which  will  be  required  later  on,  stacking  each 
in  tidy  heaps  in  the  yard  set  apart  for  such.  A  good  stack  of 
Pea  and  Bean  sticks  should  be  looked  after  at  this  season,  thus 
saving  much  trouble  and  valuable  time  when  the  work  presses 
hard  upon  us.  During  wet  days  look  over  the  various  root 
stores  and  make  all  safe  against  severe  weather.  Parsnips  are 
always  much  the  best  when  lifted  and  cooked  from  the  ground, 
but  during  midwinter  a  few  should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in 
soil  under  cover  in  case  of  severe  frosts. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. —  If  these  have  not  already  been 
lifted,  do  so  at  once,  pitting  all  the  largest  and  most  shapely, 
and  the  smaller  sets  may  be  replanted  after  the  ground  has 
been,  well  manured  and  trenched  ;  by  so  doing,  Artichokes  may 
be  cultivated  on  the  same,  site  for  many  years. 

Underground  or  Potato  Onions,  a,s  they  are  sometimes  called, 
should  now  be  planted  in  rows  14  in.  apart  all  ways.  These 
often  prove  very  serviceable  when  other  Onions  fail. 

Potatos. — Where  very  early  new  Potatos  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  place  the  sets  in  single  layers,  in  shallow  boxes  or  tlays 
made  for  the  purpose  near  the  glass  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
the  shoots,  have  sprouted  about  1  in,  in  length,  these  may  be 
planted  either  in  heated  pits  or  potted  up  into  8-in,  or  10-in. 
pots.  The  latter  is,  a  capital  plan  for  the,  first,  crop,  when 
suitable  varieties'  are  selected.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
a  light,  compost  used,  and  till  the  pots  about  threerparts  full, 
leaving  room  for  top  dressing  when,  the  growths  are  above  the 
rims.  °  Start  them  gently  in  a  temperature  of  about  55  deg., 
and  after  the  growths  appear  afford  them  all  the  light  possible. 
Three  medium-sized  sets  should  be  placed  in.  a  10-in.  pot, 
Sharpe’s,  Victor  and  May  Queen  are  both  excellent  kinds  for 
pot  culture.  Carefully  lay  out  in,  single  layers  all  the  various 
kinds  which  are  intended  for  planting  next  spring,  keeping 
them  a, si  cool  as  possible,  except  making  them  proof  against 
frost,  or  these  will  be  found  to  sprout  too  early,  and  much  of 
the  sturedtup  vitality  will  he  lost. 

Tomatos. — Nurse  along  carefully  the  young  plants  which 
were  sown,  last  month.  Keep  in,  mind  the  stronger  and  sturdier 
the  growth  made  now,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  aftei- 
resufts.  Do  not  overpo-t,  and  on  no  account  should  too  much 
water  be  given;  allow  them  to  become  quite  dry  without 
fla^f'iu"  before  giving  anv.  Before  using,  see  that  it,  is 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house,  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  moving  the  plants  from  one  structure  to  another 
not  to  allow  them  to  become  chilled.  Plants  which  are  flew  ei- 
ino-  should  be  carefully  fertilised  each  morning  to  ensure  a 
regular  set,  and  those  which  are  perfecting  their  fruits  should 
be  allowed  a,  temperature  of  about  60  deg.,  giving  a  little  top 
ventilation,  whenever  possible,  and  the  foliage  kept  as  dry  as  it, 
can,  be.  Fumigate  frequently  whenever  there  are  any  signs 
of  white  flv,  as  these  increase  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  at  an 
alarmin*1'  rate  and  do  much  damage.  Weak  doses  of  manure 
water  should  be  given  every  alternate  watering  when,  the  plants 
«  carrying  heavy  crops. 


French  Beans. — Make  another  good  sowing  in  7-in.  pots  ar 
place  them  in  the  forcing  house.  Those  which  are  now  frui 1 
ing  must  be  given,  plenty  of  heat  and  all  the  light  possibh 
taking  care  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  red  spider  i 
sure  to  be  in  evidence.  Thoroughly  syringe  the  foliage  o 
bright  mornings  and  give  farmyard  liquid  manure  every  othe. 
watering  to  those  in  full  bearing.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

The  recent  frosts  we  have  experienced  will  have  had  th 
desired  effect  of  bringing  down  the  leaves,  and  one  will  no- 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  borders  so  that  they  present  a  neat  an 
tidy  appearance.  The  foliage  and  stems  of  nearly  all  the  plant 
will  now  have  become  brown  and  withered,  and  may  he  cu 
down  without  delay.  This  should  be  done  with  a  sharp  knift 
and  the  stems  cut,  as  low  as  possible,  so,  that  no  stubbs  are  left 
and  the  rubbish  can  be  taken  away  to  be  burnt  or  buried;  : 
the  latter,  it  can  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  kitchen  garde, 
trench  in  a  hol§  which  has  been,  taken  out  for  tree-planting,  o 
some  similar  place,  where  it  will  decay  and  make  valuabl 
vegetable  food.  The  stakes,  if  they  are  sound,  can  be  tied  uj 
in.  bundles  and  stored  in  a,  dry  place  for  using  again  :  but  i 
they  have  become  rotten  it  will  be  advisable  to  burn  them  fo 
making  wood  ashes.  When,  the  small  rubbish  has  been  rake 
cleanly  off  those  plants,  such  as,  Alstroemerias  and  Tritomas 
which  are  to  be  wintered  in  the  border,  they,  together  wit 
Pliygelius  capensis,  and  any  others  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost 
should  have  some  finely-sifted  cinder-ashes  placed  over  th 
surface  or  round  the  crowns,  and  the  whole  border  should  rt 
ceive  a  good  top-dressing  of  old  potting  soil,  sifted  Mushroon 
bed  manure,  leaf-soil  or  whatever  material  one  is  able  to  devot 
to  the  purpose,  as  this  will  prove  of  great,  value  for  keepin; 
the  plants  warm  through  the  winter  and  also  of  service  nex 
year. 

Division  and  Replanting. — The  early  days  of  spring  ar 

considered  by  many  to  be  tbe  best  time  for  accomplishing  the? 
operations,  but  where  the  press  of  work  is  too  great  to  allox 
the  time  being  devoted  at  that  season,  it  is  advisable  to  niak 
sure  of  this  being  done  at  the  present  time  so  that  the  plant 
will  be  enabled  to  become  settled  before,  severe  frosts  set  ir 
The  division  of  all  plants,  should  be  carefully  done  with  th 
hands  when  possible,  but  a  sharp,  knife  or  spade  will  have  t 
be  used  if  the  root,  stock  is  hard,  and  then  one  clean  cut  shout 
be  made  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  roots,  and  tli 
cut,  should  be  made  from  the  side,  holding  the  roots  apart,  no 
through,  the  crowns,  or  many  will  be  broken..  When  planting 
take  out,  a  good-sized  hole,  with  the  spade  or  trowel,  aceordin 
to  the  size,  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  laid  ou 
evenly,  and  as  the  soil  is'  filled  in  press  or  tread  it  round  firm! 
so  that  it  does  not  become  loosened  with  frost,  and  well  cove 
the  crowns.  A  top-dressing  as  before  advised  should  be  give 
when  the  work  is  completed. 

Renovating  Old  Borders. —  Where  herbaceous  plants  ar 
grown  for  many  years  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  in  nius 
gardens,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  plants  an 
eive  the  borders  a  thorough  trenching  occasionally,  and  wlier 
possible  this  should  be  done  at  least  every  four  or  five  years 
so  that  the  plants  are  able  to  retain  then  vigour  and  appea 
in  a  healthy,  flourishing  condition,  which  every  enthusiast! 
cultivator  desires  to  see.  This  can  be  done  at  the1  present  thru 
and  all  the  varieties  should  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soi, 
and  carefully  laid  in,  on  a,  spare  piece  of  ground  as  near  at  ban, 
a,s.  possible,.  When,  the  border  has  been  cleared  of  all  th 
varieties,  except,  of  course,  of  such  as  tbe  J apanese  Anemone? 
which  should  not  be  disturbed  if  they  are  doing  well,  the  soi 
should  be  well  trenched  tom,  depth  of  fully  3  ft.  with  some  wel 
decayed  farmyard  manure  freely  added;  and  if  the. soil  is  c 
a  heavy  texture,  it  will  he  advisable  to  add  road  scraping? 
-  burnt  garden  refuse  and  any  other  lightening  material.  Tli 
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value  of  deep  cultivation  for  herbaceous  plants  cannot  be  too 
pin-lily  estimated,  and  is1  not  yet  fully  recognised,  as  many  of 
the  subjects  are  deep  rooters  and  gross  feeders  and  penetrate 
deeply  in  search  of  moisture  in  diy  weather.  Especially  when 
making  new  borders  should  the  soil  be  deeply  tilled,  for  not 
only  are  the  results  most  apparent,  but  the  labour  of  watering 
and  mulching  in  dry  weather  is  greatly  reduced  if  the  plants! 
have  a  deep,  free  root-run.  This,  may  occupy  a  little  more 
time,  but.  in,  the  end  one  will  be  amply  repaid,  and  the  work  of 
replanting  will  not  need  doing  nearly  so  frequently. 

Plants  in  Frames. — Cuttings  of  the  summer  bedding  plants, 
such  as  Violas,  Pentstemons,  and  the  like,  also  plants  which  are 
being  wintered  in  ports,  should  be  aired  a.s  freely  as  possible  on 
all  favourable  occasions  so  that  they  make  a  sturdy,  healthy 
growth,  but.  when  frost  is  expected,  a  mat  or  some  protection 
should  be  placed  over  the  glass.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Fruit  Under  Glass, 

Pot  Strawberries.  — To  he  enabled  to  gather  ripe  fruit  early 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  first  batch  should  be  forthwith 
introduced  to  a  growing  temperature— namely,  45  deg.  to 
50  deg.  at  night,,  with  a,  slight,  advance  by  day,  and  where  no 
Strawberry  house  proper  is  at  command  and  early  Peaches  are 
forced,  place  the  pots  on  light  airy  shelves,  where  I  find  they 
come  along  very  satisfactorily  when  duly  attended  to  as  regards 
water,  etc.  In  our  case  the  earliest  vinery  is  closed  at  the 
same  time  the  Peach  house  is,  and  we  make  it  a  point  to  fill 
a  long  shelf  with  about  100  plants,  where,  with  the  increased 
heat  as  the  Vines  advance  in  growth,  the  plants  come  intoi 
flower  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  placed  m,  the  Peach 
house  at  the  same  time;  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  toi 
open,  the  plants  are  removed  into  the  Peach  house,  where  more 
ventilation  can  be  afforded,  and  when  properly  set,  shifted 
back  into  the  vinery  again  and  gather  quite  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  from  those  ini  the  Peach  house. 

Thoroughly  wash  the  pots,  and  see  the  drainage  hole  is 
clear ;  lightly  pricking  over  the  surface;  soil  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  for  a,  start.  When  growth  becomes  active,  weak 
manurial  waterings  may  be  given  occasionally,  and  the  foliage 
lightly  syringed  once  a.  day  when  fine,  doing  this  in  the  morn- 
iuo\  Koval  Sovereign  and  La  Gross©  Sucree1  are  two  of. the 
best  for  early  work  ;  and  should  worms  have  penetiated  into, 
the  soil,  a  little  weak  lime, water  will  usually  drive  them  out. 

Succession  Vineries  — As  the  Vines  become  leafless  push 
forward  the  pruning  and  washing  of  the  same.  The  glass  and 
woodwork  should  be  thoroughly  washed  down,  walls  white¬ 
washed  and  hot-water  pipes  painted,  if  need  be,  which  will 
give  a,  clean  look  to  the  interior  of  the  houses.  In  case  the 
woodwork  requires  painting,  now  is  the  time  to  tackle  the  job, 
before  the  borders  are  put  in  order  for  another  season.  Old 
Vines,  having  unsightly  spurs  should  be  replaced  with  young 
rods  trained  up  from  the  base,  leaving  about  2  ft.  6  in.  of  rod, 
and  cutting  away  a  few  spurs  each  year  as  the  new  canes 
extend ;  this  only  to  be  attempted  where  the  borders  are  rn, 
o-ood  heart,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  grub  tire  old  ^  mes  out 
and  replant  the  bouse  after  fornring  new  borders;.  5  oung 
Vines  planted  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  only  a 
small  piece  of  border  made  at  the  time,  will  need  extending 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  the  roots  have  reached  the  limit  ol  the 
border  and  this  is  best  done  piecemeal  in  preference  to  putting 
all  the  border  at  once,  about  4  ft.  being  enough  to  add  at 
one,  time,  building  up  the  face  of  the  border  with  good  turves 
if  the  old  border  has  all  been  got  out ;  otherwise  Elm  boards 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  roots  may  not  enter  the.  old 
material.  Borders  2  ft.  to  24  ft.  in  depth  is  ample  after  the 
drainage  is  in,  the  components  of  which  were  given,  in  nry 
calendar  for  October  10th. 

Succession  Peach  Houses.— Here  the  work  will  include  the 
pruning  out  of  any  ill-ripened  wood,  and  here  and  there  entire  y 
removing  a  large  branch  probably  that  has  got  bare  o  younc 


wood  at  the  base,,  so  as  to  give  more  space  for  tire  younger 
growths.  Wash  the  glass,  woodwork,  etc.,  also  the  trees,  as 
vset  forth  in  u.  previous  calendar.  Allow  a  space  of  from  3  in. 
to  4  in.  between  each  shoot  when  tying  the  trees,  and  do  not 
tie,  too  tight.  Remove  the  rubbish,  as  well  as  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  inert  soil,  replacing  this  with  similar  soil  as 
recommended  for  the  earliest  Peach  house,  and  afford  water 
at  tire  root  should  the  borders  appear  at  all  diy.  Keep  thei 
structures  well  ventilated  until  closing  time  arrives,  which 
need  not  be  until  the  new  year  arrives,  as  with  the  increasing 
daylight  trees  come  along  much  faster  than  those  started  in 
November.  James  Mayxe. 

Bieton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Polygonatum  multiflorum  (Solomon’s  Seal). — This  species 
is  the  best  of  the  genus  for  pot  culture,  and  is  easily  grown 
and  forced  into,  flower  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Imported  clumps  may  be  purchased  and  potted  up,  or  if  a 
stock  of  plants  already  exists  in  the  garden  they  may  new  be 
lifted  and  potted.  A  compost  consisting  of  two  parts1  loam, 
one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  well-decayed  manure,  with  sand  or 
road-grit  added,  will  answer  well.  The  plant  delights  in 
abundance  of  water  when,  in  active  growth.  They  may  be 
potted  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots  and  the  creeping  rhizomes  should 
not  be  entirely  buried  in  the  soil.  Hard  forcing  , should  be 
avoided,  or  the  growth  made  will  lack  substance.  By  intro¬ 
ducing  a  few  plants  into  a,  warm  house  every'  ten  days  ai 
succession  of  flowers  can  be  maintained  fora,  long  time.  Not 
the  least  of  the  plant’s  beauty  is,  its  bright  green  leafage  borne 
on  stiff  arching  stems,  from  which  depend  their  greenish-white 
fragrant,  flowers.  These  last  for  a  considerable'  time  when  cut 
and  placed  in  vases  of  water,  whilst  as  a  decorative  plant  for 
the  greenhouse  or  dwelling  it  is  unique.  A  Peach  house  or 
vinery  that  is  being"  started  will  suit  them  well,  and  if  a  bed 
of  tree  leaves  and  stable  manure  has  been  placed  therein  for! 
providing  warmth  and  humidity  the  plants  may  be  plunged 
to  the  rims  of  the  pot  in  it. 

Forcing  Lilacs. — The  sweet-scented  Lilac  is  always  admired, 
and  It  is  one  of  these  plants  that  respond  well  to  gentle  forcing 
in  winter.  Bushy  plants  well  clothed  with  flower-buds  may 
now  be  purchased,  or  some  may  be  lifted  from  the  shrubberies 
if  not  too  large;.  Like,  most  liardv  plants,  .and  slirubs,  t li e:  Lilac 
resents  hard  forcing  ;  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  or  55  deg.  will 
be  ample  for  the  first  fortnight  after  housing  :  afterwards  a, 
rise  of  a  few  degrees  by  sunlieat  may  be  accorded.  A  Peach 
house  or  vinery  will  answer  where  they  can  be  syringed  twice 
or  thrice  daily.  In  some  gardens  a  properly-appointed  pit  or 
house  is  set  apart  for  forcing  these  and  other  plants,  and  if 
not  kept  too  hot  here  the  Lilacs  may  be  brought  on.  Those! 
who  have  lofty  structures  may  lift  one  or  two  large  bushes 
that  have,  been  transplanted  during  the  last  year  or  two,  taking 
care  to  retain  a  good  ball  of  soil  to  them.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  pot  these  ;  they  may  be  stood  upon  the  fiooi  and 
the  roots  covered  with  old  potting  or  other  soil.  Abundance  ot 
tepid  water  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead  is  essential  until 
the  blossoms1  begin  to  open,  when,  the  overhead  syringing 
should  cease.  Excellent  varieties  for  the  purpose  are  Charles 
X.,  single,  Madame  L.  Lemoine,  Virgin  it  e,  and  Leon  Lemoine, 

double. 

Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  Rose).— There  are  few  hardy 
flowering  plants  that,  surpass  this  for  beauty  and  utility.  The 
uses,  to  which  the  flowers  may  be  put  are  many  and  varied,  and 
the  methods  adopted  for  producing  pure  white  flowers  are; 
almost  as  much  so.  Before  recommending  the  lifting  of  these 
plants  for  gentle  forcing,  I  would  warn  the.  inexperienced  that 
all  this  "enus  are  impatient  of  having  their  roots  disturbed  ; 
therefore  unless  one  lias  a  large  stock  of  well-established 
plants  it ’is  not  advised  to  lift  and  pot,  them,  but  to  place  hand- 
lights  or  frames  over  the  plants  to  bring  on  the  flowers.  If 
some  protection  is  not  afforded  the  flowers  will  not  be  pure 
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white,  but  will  become  splashed  and  green.  A  few  dry  and; 
clean,  tree  leaves  packed  about  the  crowns  will  protect  the 
buds  from  frost,  and  when  the  flowers  open  they  will  be  pure 
white.  Another  advantage  of  adopting  this  simple  method 
is;  that  the  stems  become  somewhat  drawn,  yet  stiff  ;  they 
are  therefore  of  greater  utility  for  arranging  when  cut.  Plants 
that  are  lifted  now  must  not  be  expected  to  give  many  flowers 
for  a,  year  or  two  afterwards.  K.  M. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Cypripedium  insigne. — There  is  nothing  more  useful  or  de¬ 
sirable  than  the  numerous  varieties  now  to  he  found  among 
Cypripedium  insigne,  flowering  as  they  do  from  the  middle  of 
October  until  the  month  of  March,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  are  grown  and  the  treatment  after  the 
flowers  expand.  Where  the  plants  are  grown,  in  a,  warm, 
house,  they  naturally  flower  earlier,  and  if  retained  in  such 
warm  conditions  they  naturally  do  not  last  so  long  in  per¬ 
fection  as  when  placed  under  cooler  conditions  after  the:  flowers 
have  become  expanded.  In  addition  to,  the  lasting  qualities 
they  are  exceedingly  useful  for  house  decorations,  and,  pro¬ 
viding  there  is  no'  gas  in.  the  house  and  the  plants  are  kept 
out,  of  the  reach  of  frost,  little  or  no  harm  will  happen  to  the 
plants  by  using  them  asi  decorative  subjects  for  a  reasonable 
period  in  the  house. 

The  utility  of  the  plants  where  there  is1  a,  great  demand  for 
cut,  flowers,  and  their  durability  after  cutting,  are  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  they  are  in  great  demand  by  the  cut-flower 
“  trade”  so  long  as  they  are  to  he  had.  I  was  assured  some 
time  ago  by  an  extensive  market  grower  that  there  were  no 
plants  lie  grew  that  gave  a,  more  satisfactory  return  than 
Cypripedium  insigne  and  its  allied  cool-growing  kinds.  The 
plants  are  by  no  means  expensive  subjects  to  procure ;  being 
annually  imported  in  large:  quantities,  they  may  be  procured 
in  an  imported  condition  for  a,  modest,  outlay  well  within  thei 
reach  of  the  most  humble  cultivator.  The  disadvantage  of 
procuring  imported  plants  is  that,  they  have  to  he  grown  for 
two  seasons  before  we  get  any  return  ;  but,  to  counteract  this 
drawback  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  out  of  a 
batch  of  imported  plants  there  isi  always  a  possibility  of  the 
flowering  of  a  variety  of  some  particular  merit  that  may  be 
of  greater  value  than  has  been  paid  for  the  whole.  There  are 
no  Cypripediumsi  more  sought  after  at  the  present  day  or 
realise  more:  satisfactory  prices  than,  the  exceptionally  fine 
spotted  varieties  of  C.  insigne. 

Their  cultivation  is  as  easy  as  any  plant.  The  potting  re¬ 
quirements  out  of  the  districts  affected  by  fog*  and  smoke  are 
practically  to,  be  procured  a,t  home ;  some  good  fibrous  loam,  a 
little  leaf-soil,  some  dried  cow  manure,  and  sufficient,  rough 
sand  or  broken  lime  rubble  to  render  the  compost  porous,  isi 
all  that,  is  necessary.  In  less  favoured  districts  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  peat-  must  supplement  the  loam.  During  the  summer 
the  temperature  of  GO  deg.  at  night,  with  5  deg.  or  10  deg. 
warmer  day  temperature,  with  sun-heat,  and  the  winter  tem¬ 
perature  at,  a  normal  55  deg.,  is  ample. 

After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  kept  rather  drier  at 
the  roots  for  a,  few  weeks,  but  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
renewed  activity  they  should  bei  repotted,  and  more  liberal 
treatment  will  then  be:  necessary.  As  the  days  get,  out  and 
the  sun  becomes  powerful  they  must  be  protected  either  by 
permanent  shading  or  with  the  aid  of  a  blind  affixed  to  the 
roof.  A  careful  observation  is  necessary  at  all  seasons  to 
protect  from  attacks;  by  insect  pests.  Syringe  the  plants  over¬ 
head  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  This  will  con¬ 
siderably  aid  them  in  the  development  of  growth,  and  will 
also  assist  in  keeping  down  insect  pests.  H.  J. 


Californian  Pears  xn  London. — Pears  are  the  scarcest 
fruit  on  sale,  but  fair  quantities  have  arrived  from  California. 
The  prices  obtained  for  good  eating  fruit — 13s.  to  15s.  per  half- 
case — are  about  double  those  of  a  normal  yeai. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Single  Chrysanthemums. 

A  tine  boxful  of  single  Chrysanthemums  has  reached  as  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Gillingham,  52,  Harvard  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Those  flowers  were  cut  from  the  open,  and  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  all  quite  single  with  the  exception  of  one 
semi-double  variety,  which,  being  small  and  white,  appealed  to 
us  as  a  very  neat  and  pretty  one,  even  although  it  may  not 
come  under  the  category  of  a  single  as  defined  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  schedule.  One  variety  had  very  large  rose  flowers  with 
a  white  zone  round  the  yellow  disc.  Under  glass  no  doubt  this 
would  attain  the  largest  size,  at  least,  when  disbudded.  The 
rest  of  the  varieties  were  below  the  size  of  the  flowers  seen 
on  the  exhibition  table,  but  that  is  only  to  be  expected  when 
grown  in.  the  open  and  left  chiefly  to  their  own  particular  care 
without  disbudding. 

The  colours  varied  from  pale  yellow  to  golden  yellow,  bronze, 
blush,  rose,  pink,  to  p'urple  and  crimson.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  amount,  of  variation  not  only  in  the  number  of 
florets,  but  also  in,  their  relative  width,  so  that  a  pleasing 
effect  was  produced  by  the  contrast  of  broad  and  narrow  petals 
in  addition  to  the  ^colours  of  the  flowers  and  the  floriferous 
character  of  the  sprays.  We  should  like  to  see  these  singles 
much  more  extensively  grown  for  decorative  purposes,  quite 
apart  from  the  exhibition  necessities,  and  left  disbudded,  so  as 
to  bring  out,  all  their  natural  grace  and  beauty.  With  us  they 
last  ten  days  or  a,  fortnight  in  water  when  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  boxful  of  Chrysanthemums  from 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redbill,  Surrey.  With 
two:  exceptions  they  were  unnamed,  SO'  that  we  can  only  refer 
to  some  of  the  finer  ones  by  their  colon®  A  new  one  is  that 
named  Dora,  Stevens,  with  drooping  salmon-red  florets,  by 
some  termed  a  shade  of  cerise:.  In  any  case,  the  bloom  is  of 
tine  form  for  a  Jap.,  with  regularly  drooping  florets.  Another 
one  belonging  to  the  same  section  is  J.  H.  Doyle,  a  bloom 
measuring  8  in.  by  8  in.,  having  buff  yellow  drooping  florets, 
and,  late:  in  the  season,  often,  showing  a  yellow  crown. 

Other  fine  specimens  were,  either  pink,  creamy  white,  pure 
white,  blush,  canary  yellow,  bright  yellow,  bronzy  yellow, 
purple  with  a  silvery  reverse,  white  striped  with  mauve,  and 
white  with  a  primrose  centre:.  All  of  the  above  were  distinct 
Japanese  varieties!,  differing  in  being  regularly  drooping,  m 
being  globular,  or  in  having  curled,  interlaced  or  'Straight 
florets  pointing  in  all  directions  and  forming  a  graceful  bloom 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  but,  larger, 
and  differing  in,  the  breadth  of  the  florets.  The  form  of  the 
latter  would  also  recall  Yellow  Ethel.  Accompanying  them 
was  a  single  variety,  two  sprays  of  which  carried  in  the 
aggregate  eighteen,  fully  expanded  flowers  and  a,  nuurbei  of 
buds,.  ^  The  flowers  were  distinctly  scented  and  pure  white. 


Canadian  Apples'  at  Leeds.— A  good  supply  of  Canadian 
Apples  lias  been  received  at  Leeds.  The  varieties  in  vogue  are 
Baldwin  Greening,  and  Northern  Spy,  for  cooking  purposes. 
Newtown  Pippin  ‘  and  Golden  Russets  are  choice  dessert 

varieties.  -  .  T  i  t>  . 

The  Production  of  Flowers  at  Glasgow. — the  -bora  r  ro- 
vost’s  love  of  flowers  is  well  known.  Flowers,  a,  good  cigar,  and 
photography  might  almost  be  said  to  be  bis  recreations.  At 
the  little  gathering  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  on  the  23rd  ud.. 
cqVen  by  ex-Bailie  Campbell  to  celebrate  the  acquisition  of  the 
Ivelvinside  Nurseries,  his  Lordship  had  something  interesting 
to  say  on  the  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  Scotland  had  developed 
its  taste  for  flowers.  Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done,  he 
said,  for  we  were  far  behind  England  and  the  Continent  m  this 
matter.  In  Glasgow,  it  should  be  stated,  the  trade  has  gone 
up  with  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  20  years.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  the.  English,  Guernsey,  and  French  growers  who  have 
been  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  Glasgow  market  and  ex¬ 
perts  declare  that  thousands  of  pounds  are  sent  weekly  from 
this  city  for  cut  flowers  alone  for  decorative  purposes,  besides 
the  work  made  up  in  the  shape  of  bouquets  wreaths,  etc. 
Glasgow  is  now  showing  that  it  can  do  this  work  for  itself. 
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Notes  on  the  Illustrations  in  this  Issue. 


Chrysanthemum  Glory  of  Devon. 

Cons! dering  the  compact  character  of  the  bloom  of  this 
variety,  it  is  astonishing  to  what  size  it  attains.  Under 
favourable  conditions  of  cultivation  the  bloom  is  frequently 
8  in.  in  diameter,  and  also  attains  remarkable  depth,  owing 
to;  the  drooping  character  of  the  florets  and  their  length.  Very 
often  also  they  are  more  or  less  whorled  and  interlaced  with  one 
another,  making  a  very  comjoaot  and  massive  bloom  of  great, 
durability,  even  in  a  season  like  the  present,  on  account  ofl 
the  thick  texture  of  the  florets.  The  latter  are  of  a  soft  amber 
yellow,  flushed  with  rosy-Uronzei  at  the  base.  The  plant  is  of 
strong,  healthy  constitution,  and  therefore  easy  of  cultivation. 
The  stems  under  fair  conditions  of  cultivation  attain  a  height, 
of  4  ft.,  and  the  best  blooms  are  obtained  from  the 
first  crown.  It-  is  a  novelty  for  the  past  season,, 
raised  and  put  into  commerce  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 

Exmouth,  Devon,  from  whose  photograph  our  illus¬ 
tration  has  been  prepared. 

Chrysanthemum  Col.  Weatherall. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  Japanese  incurved  of 
massive  proportions,  attaining  a  diameter  of  7-J  in., 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration, 
which  represents  the  bloom  natural  size.  The 
florets  are  very  broad,  mostly  flat  or  somewhat 
grooved  or  hooded  near  the  apex,  which  causes  the 
tip  to  be  very  frequently  incurved.  They  are 
golden-bronze  shaded  with  crimson,  and  remind 
one  of  the  massiveness  of  Edith  Tabor,  but  differ 
in  colour  and  in  being  larger.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  4  ft.,  and  isi  well  covered  with  clean,  and 
handsome  foliage,  while  the  constitution  enables  it 
to  be  very  easily  grown,  even  by  an  amateur.  The 
best  blooms  are  obtained  from  the  first  crown,  bud. 

This  also  is  one  of  Mr.  Godfrey’s  last  year’s  intro¬ 
ductions',  and,  like  many  other  of  his  seedlings.  ha,si 
had  a  great  run  of  success  at  the  various  exhibi¬ 
tions  held  this  year. 

Chrysanthemum  Sunrise. 

The  blooms  of  this  variety  also  belong  to  the  in¬ 
curved  Japanese  section,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  illustration.  The  general  conformar 
tion  of  the  flower  may  also  be  compared  to  that 
other  now  well  known  variety,  Sensation,  but  the 
colouring  of  Sunrise  is  a  much  deeper  orange  or 
bronzy-orange,  while  the  flower  is  also  of  greater 
depth.  For  a  Japanese  incurved  it  is  really  of 
large  size,  measuring  7  in.  in  diameter.  The 
variety  is  sure  to  find  favour  when  put  into’  com¬ 
merce,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  to  be  sent  out, 
next  spring  as  a  novelty  for  1904  by  Mr.  W.  J. 

Godfrey.  Our  illustration  represents  one  of  his 
flowers  taken  about  the  middle  of  November  last. 

All  the  above  three  varieties  represent  an  ex¬ 
cellent  strain,  the  general  character  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  very  numerous  florets  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  more  or  less  curved  or  interlaced,  always  of 
great  breadth,  and  of  various  beautiful  shades  of 
colour. 


Pear  Catillac 

There  are  many  Pears  which  may  be  used  either  for  stewing 
or  dessert  purposes,  but,  there  are  a  few  which  are  of  little 
service  beyond  their  use  for  stewing.  Those  most  commonly 
used  for  this  are  Catillac,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  Brilissime 
d’Hiver.  The  largest  and  heaviest  is  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 
and  this  is  sometimes  used  merely  for  show  purposes  at 
dinners,  and  exceptionally  large  fruits  fetch  a  high  price  for 
that  purpose,  because,  not  being  of  any  service  to  eat,  it  can 
be-  used  many  times  to  decorate  the  table,  practically  during, 
the  whole  of  the  winter. 

Where  Pears  are  specially  grown  for  stewing  purposes, 


Catillac  is  one  of  the  moist  frequently  employed,  and  is  in 
season  for  that  purpose  from  December  to  April.  The  fruit  is 
of  large  size,  top-shaped,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  pound  Pear,  in  allusion  to  the  old  pound  Pear  of 
the  Romans.  That  from  which  our  photograph  was  taken  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  weighed  19  oz.  The  skin,  is  mostly  green, 
somewhat  uneven  on  the  surface,  and  occasionally  a  little 
bronzed  when  well  exposed  to  sunshine.  The  eye  is  half  Cosed 
and  set  in  a  wide  moderately  deep  cavity.  The  stalk  is  over 
1  in.  in  length,  and  set  in,  a,  slight  depression  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration.  The 
illustration,  is,  of  course,  greatly  reduced,  though  it  shows  the 
general  contour  or  shape  characteristic  of  this  old  and  still 
popular  variety.  It  is  still  reckoned  one  of  the;  best  of  the1 


Chrysanthemum  Glory  of  Devon:  size  8  in,  diameter. 


stewing  Pears,  and  might  well  be  included  in  every  collection 
where  stewing  Pears  are  a  necessity. 


Potato  Crop  for  Half-a-Crown. — -Mr.  Lloyd  Patchett,  of 
North  Thoresby,  has  just  sold  his  crop  of  Potatos — an  acre  and 
a  half — for  2s.  6d.  He  had  expended  £4  10s.  on  the  seed,  and 
had  put  six  tons  of  fish  manure  on  the  land.  The  heavy  rains 
have  completely  rotted  the  whole  crop.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  English  Potatos  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  disease.  Some  of  the  best  are  fetching  4  s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  bag, 
while  the  rest,  which  are  of  little  use  for  table,  are  only  fetching 
2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bag. 
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Chrysanthemum  Mabel  Morgan. 

This  variety  is  indispensable  to  those  who  require  late  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  It  is  a  Japanese  reflexed  of  a  beautiful  buttery- 
yellow  colour,  somewhat  after  the  type  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis. 
To  obtain  it  in  time  for  the  earlier  November  shows  it  requires 
stopping  early  in  March,  securing  the  second  crown  bud.  It' 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  large  vase  classes  now  so 
prominent  at  all  our  leading  exhibitions.  The  foliage  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  of  a  beautiful  verdant  green,  and  free 
from  the  dreaded  fungoid  pest  (rust).  It  is  also  a  magnificent 
variety  grown  on  the  bush  system  for  late  cut-flower  work  and 
house  decorating.  I  have  not  seen  it  shown  to  any  great 


extent  this  season,  probably  owing  to  its  being  a  late  varietv. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  shown  six  blooms  in  a  vase,  arranged 
with  autumn  foliage,  taking  premier  honours  with  a  charming 
effect.  Enclosed  is  a  bloom  for  your  inspection. 

William  James  Pexton. 

November  30th,  1903. 

[The  bloom  was  a  very  fine  one,  measuring  a  full  7  in.  in 
diameter  to  the  natural  spread  of  the  drooping  florets.  The 
evident  reason  why  the  variety  is  not  more  frequent  on  ex¬ 
hibition  stands  is  on  account  of  its  lateness,  being  now  in 
prime  condition.  It  makes  a  good  bush  plant  as  well  as 
being  useful  for  late  work.. — Ed.] 


Chrysanthemum  Col.  Weatheball  :  natural  size.  (Seep.  1005,) 
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READERS’  COMPETITION. 


1  or  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  paje  1009.  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


A  great  many 


Statice  profusa. 

hardeners  seem  to  ‘have  a  lxard  and  fast  rule 


^  ”  J.  Cuili  iiiuarj  - - - — 

of  resting  all  plants  during  the  winter  season,  and  that  is  where 
a  great  mistake  is  made  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  Statice 
prolusa,  as  well  as  many  other  plants. 

To  prove  yourself  successful  with  this  plant  you  must  keep 
it  moving  (I  mean  growing)  during  the  season  that  many  plants 
are  resting.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  must  be  kept  gi owing 
at  the  same  rate  as  in.  summer,  but  just  steadily  growing. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  if  it  is  stopped  m  its  growth 
and  rested  it  will  make  a  poor  stunted  growth,  and  so  will  not 
become  a  useful  and  healthy  plant  of  a  good  shape  ;  it  will 
also  be  harmed  a  great  deal  if  rested.  (1  daresay  some  will 
not  altogether  agree  with  keeping  them  growing  in  the  winter 
season,  but  if  both  ways  are  tried  time  will  tell  which  is  the 

right  and  best  way.)  , .  , . 

There  are  few  greenhouse  plants  more  worthy  of  cultivation 
than  the  Statice,  on  account  of  its  usefulness,  both  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  subject  and  as  an  exhibition  plant.  It  is  very  free  bloom¬ 
ing  its  flowers  last  well,  and  it  is  a  plant  fairly  easy  to  grow. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  propagate;  spring  is  the  best  time.  Take 
the  shoots  which  are  not  too  hard,  strip  off  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  make  them  by  cutting  below  a  joint  ;  then  place 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  silver  sand.  Then  place  the  pots  in  a  propagating  frame 
where  it  is  close  and  moderately  warm,  and  keep  them  moist, 
also  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  they  will  very  soon  root. 

When  rooted  take  them  out  of  the  frame,  but  keep  them  m 
an  intermediate  temperature,  to  keep  them  growing  ;  when 
they  have  got  fairly  started  to  grow  give  them  a  shift  into  pots 
at  least  two  sizes  larger.  Pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
loam  and  one  part  sand.  Be  sure  and  keep  the  young  plants 
well  syringed  overhead  ih  summer,  also  keep  them  as  near  the 
cdass  as  possible  ;  if  on  a  shelf  all  the  better,  as  it  will  induce 
a  strong  and  sturdy  growth.  A  temperature  of  45  deg.  to  50  deg. 
will  be  most  suitable  for  them  during  the  winter  season.  Cease 

to  syringe  them  overhead  in  winter.  .  , 

The  principal  blooming  season  of  most  of  the  Statices  is  from 
spring  to  autumn,  hut  Statice  profusa  may  be  had  m  bloom 
practically  the  whole  of  the  year,  more  ©specially  so  when  the 

plant  has  attained  a  good  size-  , 

The  blooms  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  wet  or  damp,  for 
if  kept  dry  they  will  last  a  considerable  time. 

The  plants  do  not  care  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  as  the 
leaves  are  very  leathery,  and  soon  will  turn  brown  and  sickly- 
looking  if  too  much  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

In  the  following  spring  the  young  plants  will  be  ready  tor  a 
shift  into  6-in.  pots,  but  do  not  use  very  much  sand  with  the 
loam  this  time.  After  potting,  keep  them  m  a  genial  green¬ 
house  temperature  and  syringe  them  overhead,  and  also  keep 
the  material  the  pots  are  stood  on  well  clamped  down,  as  they 
are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider. 

When  potting  Statices  always  give  a  good  sound  drainage, 
as  they  are  plants  which  like  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 

When  the  plaints  have  attained  a  nice  size,  and  the  shoots 
have  lengthened  a  bit,  they  may  with  advantage  be  staked  out 
a  bit  by  placing  a  few  short  stakes  towards  the  edge  of  the  po-s 
and  tying  the  shoots  down  to  them.  Do  not  try  to  stake  any 
short  shoots  down,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  break  oft. 

A  little  support  by  the  way  of  diluted  manure  water  may  now 
be  given,  which  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them  ;  it  should  t 
applied  only  occasionally  during  the  summer  season.. 

Keep  on  giving  the  plants  a  shift  on  into  larger  pots  as  they 

rGQuiro  it 

When  they  have  attained  specimen  size,  and  are  well  grown 
and  healthy,  they  are  plants  which  are  much  admired,  and  are 
also  a  beautiful  sight  when  in  full  bloom.  Trusting  I  have  not 
encroached  on  the  valuable  space  of  your  admirable  paper, 

“  .Tapoxica. 


How  to  Utilise  a  North  Border. 

good  many  gardens  I  have  visited 


are 


In  a  good  many  gardens  i  nave  visneu  Rasps 
about  the  only  thing  found  on  these  borders  with  a  north  aspect. 
While  it  is  quite  true  that  Rasps  do  fairly  well  m  such 
a  situation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  many 
other  plants  may  be  profitably  grown  m  this  position.  On  the 
wall  itself  Morello  Cherries  or  Red  Currants  do  admirably— in 
fact,  on  light,  dry  soil,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Red  Currants 
on  a  north'  wall  are  by  far  the  finest  it  is  possible  to  grow.  On 


the  border  Black  Currants  thrive  and  fiuit  splendidly,  as  also 
will  some  varieties  of  Gooseberries. 

The  drawback  in.  regard  to  bush  fruits  on  the  border  is  that  to 
a  certain  extent  they  spoil  the  wail  fruit,  keeping  out  light  and 
air.  On  light  soils  I  have  seen  very  fine  late  Strawberries  grown 
on  a  narrow  north  border,  but  the  crops,  of  course,  are  light 
compared  to  those  in  a  sunny  position. 

Vegetables  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed  on  this  border,  with, 
perhaps,  the  solitary  exception  of  curled  Greens- 

It  may  be  news  to  many  to!  be  told  that  a  great  many  flowers 
succeed  well  on  a  north  border.  I  have  at  present  a.  good  bed 
of  that  beautiful  Poppy,  Rapaver  pilosum,  which  in  its  season 
is  a  line  sight  growing  on  a  north  border.  Sweet  William,  too, 
does  well,  and  keeps  in  condition  a  long  time.  In  many  places 
where  Violas  do  not  succeed  I  am  convinced  they  would  do 
well  in  this  situation.  Only  this  summer  I  had  a  large  bed  of 
seedlings  that  were  literally  covered  with  bloom.  Alpine 
Auriculas  do  better  on  a  north  border,  perhaps,  than  anywhere 
else.  Early  [Chrysanthemums  I  have  also  had  fine  in  the  same 
position.  Among  other  flowers  worth  growing  on  a  north  aspect 
are  Violets,  Spiraea  japonica,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Many  others  could  be  mentioned  that  do  fairly  well,  bait  1 
think  it  best  to  stick  to  those  things  that  I  have  myself  seen 
doiiio-  well.  In  preparing  the  ground  do  not  make  it  too  rich, 
or  growth  will  be  soft.  Unless  on  very  light  soil,  stable  manure 
will  be  the  best  to  use,  as  it  enriches  without  making  the  ground 
too  retentive,  as  would  be  the  case  with  cow-dung.  Slugs  have 
a  great  liking  for  a  shady  north  border,  so  a  sharp  look-out 
would  require  to  be  kept  after  planting  such  tilings  as  Violas. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  Blair. 


On  Digging. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  all  digging  and  trenching 
operations  should  be  begun,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  ready  lor 
the  planting  or  sowing  of  the  early  crops  next  year. 

Digging  being  a  very  important  work  in  gardening  operations, 
I  thought  a  few" words  on  the  best  way  of  doing  it  might  be  useful 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  IVorld. 

I  have  been  a  gardener  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  have 
worked  in  various  gardens  about  the  country,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  I  have  met  with  but  few  men  who  knew  liow  to  dig  well. 

I  may  be  called  to  order  for  the  above  remark,  but  that  I  do 
not  mind,  as  I  shall  take  it  in  good  part. 

To  commence,  if  your  plot  of  ground  is  25ft.  or  30ft,  wide,  lay 
a  line  down  tlie  centre,  and  cut  a  mark  with  a  spade  fiom  end 
to  end.  Now  cut  the  weeds  off  the  entire  width  of  the  plot, 
and  throw  them  towards  the  middle.  This  being  done,  take 
out  a  trench  18in.  or  20in.  wide,  putting  this  on  the  other  side 
for  filling  the  last  trench  in  with.  If  you  are  manuring  the  plot, 
spread  some  manure  (short  is  the  best)  over  the  end  you  finish  at 
before  placing  tlie  soil  taken  out  from  the  opening  trench,  then 
your  plot  of  ground  will  be  manured  all  over  alike. 

Provide  yourself  now  with  a  new  or  nearly  new  spade,  and 
commence  the  digging  by  taking  very  small  spits  to  the  full 
length  of  the  spade,  pressing  it  down  straight — not  slanting,  as  I 
have  seen  many  do.  Ground  dug  in  the  latter  way  is  not  dug 
half  so  deep  as  in  the  former.  Always  keep  your  trench  straight ; 
by  so  doing  your  dug  ground  will  be  kept  more  even  and  level. 
Some  people  leave  the  spits  just  as  they  turn  them  over,  but  I 
say  never  do  this,  especially  in  heavy  soils ;  break  them  up  well 
below  the  depth  of  3in.  from  the  top,  for  if  this  is  not-  done  now 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  break  them  afterwards,  and  often  the 
frost  is  not  sharp  enough  to  do  it,  then  the  result  is  your  crops 
have  nothing  but  hard  clots  to  root  in — a  thing  by  no  means 

favourable  to  a  good  growth.  .  .. 

Tlie  top  3in.  may  be  left  rough,  and  even  in  this  case  small 
knobs  are  best,  as  the  frost  will  more  quickly  break  them  than 
large  ones ;  besides,  small  knobs  get  dried  through  much  quicker 
and  thus  bring  the  soil  into  a  fine  condition  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  gardener,  particularly  m 
the  sprino-,  when  seeds  have  to  be  sown  almost  as  soon  as  the 
0-round  is  dug.  My  advice  to  all  those  who  dig  ground  after  the 
1st  of  March  is  to  break  the  soil  up  as  fine  as  you  can,  especially 
heavy  soils,  as  it  is  easier  to  break  then  than  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  drying  winds  for  a  few  days. 

Always  keep  a  good  wide  trench,  not  less  than  18m.,  as  hy  this 
the  work  is  performed  with  much  greater  ease  to  the  operator, 
and  every  spit  can  he  taken  up  freely  without  having  to  heave  it 
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against  the  newly  dug  soil.  Again,  should  your  ground  be  covered 
with  weeds,  you  can  skim  them  off  into  the  trench  and  bury 
them  to  a  greater  depth  than  could  be  done  with  a  small  trench. 
When  turning  the  spits  over  keep  them  well  on  the  top  of  the 
dug  soil,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  knock  them  down  towards  the 
trench  than  to  push  them  over  on  to  the  dug  soil. 

Some  when  digging  mark  every  spit  before  taking  it  up,  the 
same  as  they  do  when  digging  Celery  trenches,  but  this  I  say  is 
a  complete  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

If  ground  is  treated  in  the  way  described  above  I  can  safely 
state  from  experience  that  nothing  but  good  crops  will  be  the 
result. 

With  the  Editor’s  permission  I  will  contribute  a  short  article 
on  “  Trenching  ”  at  a  future  date.  [Please  do.- — Ed.] 

Partridge  Green,  Sussex.  R.  Rowles. 

Bouvardias. 

Now  that  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers  (the  Chrysanthemum) 
is  on  the  wane,  after  its  short  but  glorious  reign,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  other  -winter-flowering  subjects,  in  order  to  regu¬ 
larly  keep  a  successional  and  interesting  display  of  bloom. 

A  good  batch  of  Bouvardias,  when  well  grown,  never  fails  to 
command  the  general  appreciation  of  all  who  love  flowers  at  this 
season.  They  are  almost  indispensable  for  cut  flowers,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  buttonholes  or  bouquets,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  their  purity  of  colours  and  form  of  flowers  befit  them. 

I  believe  they  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and,  like  many  other 
subjects  of  that  climate,  are  very  accommodating  to  almost  any 
growing  temperature.  They  will  be  found  to  succeed  well  in 
a  cold  frame  during  the  summer  months,  or  cool  greenhouse. 
In  my  opinion  an  intermediate  temperature,  is  preferable,  as  it 
enables  them  to  produce  the  most  bloom  smocessionally.  When 
wintered  in  an  intermediate  house,  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  50deg.  to  60deg.,  they  will  make  new  growth,  which  even¬ 
tually  yields  flowers  much  more  readily  than  if  subjected  to 
cooler  conditions. 

After  their  flowering  season  the  plants  should  be  brought  to 
a  state  of  rest  by  a  reduction  of  water  and  temperature,  admitting 
air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  which  will  assist  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood.  As  early  as  possible  in  spring  the  old  plants 
should  be  brought  into  a  wanner  temperature,  and  induced  to 
break  into  new  growths,  previously  pruning  well  back,  leaving 
about  two,  or  three  eyes  on  the  new  wood. 

They  may  be  well  syringed  and  moist  surroundings  main¬ 
tained,  but  water  very  carefully  and  sparingly  until  the  plants 
are  growing  freely. 

As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough  they  may  be  taken  as 
cuttings  and  inserted  round  the  edges  of  small  pots,  filled 
moderately  firm  witli  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-soil  in 
ex^cJ  parts.  Plunge  the  pots  into  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  keep 
close  in  a  propagating  case  until  well  rooted,  when,  after  a 
gradual  hardening  off,  they  may  be  potted  singly  into  60’s. 
When  root  action  has  commenced  again,  remove  to  a  position 
near  the  glass,  but  shade  during  hot  sun,.  Admit  air  on  favour¬ 
able  occasions  very  carefully.  This  will  ensure  a  sturdy  growth. 
Bouvardias  ought  to  be  regularly  pinched  during  their  growing 
season.  In  about  six  weeks  they  ought  to  be  ready  for  48’ s  ; 
for  this  potting  use  two  parts  loam,  one  peat,  and  one  leaf-soil, 
with  sand  and  charcoal  added  sufficiently  to  keep  the  compost 
open  and  free.  As  soon  as  these  are  well  filled  with  roots  the 
strongest  should  be  transferred  into  8in.  pots,  and  weaker  into 
6in.  or  7in.,  according  to  size  of  plant,  using  similar  compost, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  well-decayed  sheep  dung,  making 
the  compost  rather  rougher  than  previously. 

As  previously  stated,  during  the  summer  months  they  thrive 
well  in  cold  frames,  but  in  removing  the  plants  care  must 
be  exercised  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  check  to  growth.  When 
the  plants  are  housed  for  winter’,  a  damp,  stuffy  atmosphere  must 
be  avoided,  especially  during  a  dull  season,  and  great  care 
exercised  in  watering  and  feeding. 

As  the  plants  commence  to  form  flower  buds  an  occasional 
watering  of  weak  liquid  manure  with  soot  water  alternately  will 
prove  beneficial,  and  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  some  ap¬ 
proved  chemical  manure  as  a  change.  With  winter-flowering 
plants  one  cannot  be  too  careful  with  manures,  as  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sun  and  light  the  plants  soon  become  too  gross  and  pro¬ 
duce  wood  in  abundance,  which  has  a  poor  chance  of  becoming 
matured  sufficiently  for  flowering.  The  varieties  I  find  most 
uroductive  are  Jasminiflora,  alba  ornata,  Alfred  Neuner, 


Hogarth  (scarlet),  Maiden’s  Blush,  The  Bride,  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Dazzle.  J-  T.  D. 

Yorks. 


The  Single  Chrysanthemums. 

Not  the  least  conspicuous  feature  of  the  recent  great  show  at 
tire  Crystal  Palace  were  the  numerous  vases  of  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Since  the  variety  Miss  Mary  Anderson  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  hailed  with  appreciation  by  a  certain  minority  of 
’Mum  enthusiasts,  raisers — to  their  credit — have  made  marked 
advances  both  in  form  and  variety  of  good  and  clear  distinct 
colours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  type  in  point  of  colour  equals 
if  not  excels  the  double  forms.  That,  however,  is  a  side  ques¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  room  ample  enough  for  all  types,  and  although 
each  form  seems  to  have  its  own  circle  of  admirers,  there  is  no 
just  cause  for  those  rather  fierce  partisan  remarks  one  sometimes 
hears  or  reads  in  one  or  other  of  the  gardening  journals. 

Consequent  upon  having  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with 
wlrat  might  be  termed  an  up-to-date  collection  brought  together 
from  all  sources,  I  purpose  referring  somewhat  succinctly  to  those 
varieties  most  distinct,  to  which  I  shall  add  one  or  two  noticed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  being  promising  sorts  to  grow  in  the 
near  future.  Star  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  white  varieties,  pro¬ 
ducing  elegant  sprays  of  good-sized  flowers.  Grace  is  somewhat 
similar,  and  is  equally  good  ;  La  Neige  and  Oxeye  are  also  pure 
white,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  small-flowered  section.  Pet 
another  which  deserves  attention  is  Miss  King. 

The  most  distinct  rich  yellow  is  Sir  Geo.  Bullough  ;  its  stiff 
branching  habit  renders  it  most  useful  for  cutting  or  decorative 
purposes.  Others  of  a  like  colour  are  Sunlight,  Buff  Queen, 
Pretoria,  Miranda,  and  Portia,  the  three  first -named  being  large, 
and  the  two  latter  of  medium  size.  From  a  number  of  crimson 
varieties  I  shall  select  Belle  of  Weybridge,  Tire  Queen  (extra 
large),  Marion  Gower,  Lucius,  and  Miss  Sydenham  ;  and,  as 
being  the  best  of  numerous  varieties  of  pink  shades,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  submitted  :  Miss  Jessie  Dean,  undoubtedly  the  very 
best  and  richest  rosy-pink  to  date,  each  spray  yielding  quite  a 
dozen  perfect  blossoms.  Others  are  Glorious,  F.  W.  Smith, 
Brutus,  Rosalind,  and  The  Fairy. 

Meritorious  varieties  that  are  best  described  as  blush-pinks 
are  Mrs.  C.  Symms,  the  florets  of  which  recurve,  and  thus  show 
to  advantage  the  well-formed  disc,  Princess,  Gem,  and  Cecilia. 
Unlike  any  other  variety  in  colour  is  one  named  Mr.  Will  Jor¬ 
dan,  being  of  a  rich  rosy-amaranth,  with  a  distinct  white  nng 
surrounding  the  bold  yellow  disc.  Sylvia  and  Rival  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  of  bronzy-reds  of  the  finest  form. 

Tire  method  of  culture  that  is  favoured  personally  is  to  strike 
the  cuttings  early  in  the  year,  and  to  stop  or  pinch  twice  or 
three  times  before  July,  then  allowing  the  majority  to  grow 
and  blossom  at  their  own  sweet  will,  as  the  practice  of  disbud¬ 
ding  this  type  of  Chrysanthemum  seems  questionable.  A  few 
varieties  of  the  largest  type  so  treated  may,  and  do,  certainly 
produce  a  small  number  of  handsome  flowers,  but  for  or  dinar} 
cuttino-  purposes,  to  fill  glasses  or  vases  in  the  home,  there  can 
be  nothing  prettier  or  more  effective  than  the  undrsbudded 
sprays  ;  and,  after  all,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned 
varieties  are  capable  of  yielding  from  eight  to  twelve  blooms  per 
shoot,  quite  2  in.  in  diameter— large  enough,  perhaps,  tor  the 
Generality  of  lovers  of  single  Chrysanthemums.  H.  J.  G. 


Chrysanthemums  at  the  Handicrafts.— For  some  time  past  a 
fine  display  of  Chrysanthemums  has  been  on  view  at  the  school 
of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey.  Notable  amongst  them  were  the  green 
one,  Mme.  Rogers,  Phoebus,  Charwood,  Mafekmg  Hero,  Miili- 
cent  Richardson,  Source  d’Or,  and  many  others.  All  were  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  and,  being  grown  to  great  perfection,  they  har  e 
afforded  a  useful  object  lesson  to  tire  people  of  Chertsey.  All 
the  plants  are  massed  in  one  of  the  houses.  lor  this  dispiay 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  the  school  farm  and 
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The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  Japonica  ”  for  his  article  on  “  Two  Useful 
and  Pretty  Stove  Plants,”  page  987. 
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GENERAL  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
squately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World. 
ey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“Well  must  the  ground  he  digged,  and  better  dressed,  new  soil  to  make  and  meliorate  the  rest.’' — Virgil. 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  oash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  Sent 

bv  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editors 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult ;  or  contributions 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 


The  following  Coloured 
Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1.— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

-October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
VASSEUR. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  supplements  illustrating  new 
'  Chrysanthemums  will  appear  during  November 
and  December : — 

MRS.  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE, 
MAUDE  DU  CROS, 

MERSTHAM  YELLOW, 

AND 

WILFRED  H.  GODFREY. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  New  Soil  Science. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Renfrew  Agricultural  Society  at  Pais¬ 
ley,  in,  which  he  discusses  what  he  calls  the 
“  New  Soil  Science.”  After  reading  his 
paper  all  that  we  can  glean  is  that  the  new 
science  consists  in  the  application  of  small 
quantities  of  lime  at  frequent,  intervals  and 
of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  without 
which  no1  soil  can  be  fertile.  He  seems  to 
have  no  patience  with  the  old  scheme1,  which 
he  describes  under  such  terms  as  corrupt 
views,  and  rotten.  According  to  the  old 
view,  the  only  function  of  a  field  drain,  was 
to  carry  away  the  water,  but  the  doctor  finds 
that  the  micro-organisms  manufacture  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  which  being 
a  heavy  gas,  it  is  necessary  to  have  good; 
drainage  in  order  to-  carry  away  this  carbonic 
acid.  He  says  that,  supposing  a  good  soil 
with  no  more  water  in  it  than  was  required 
for  a  crop,  unless  there  was  a  drain  to  carry 
off  the  poisonous  gas  manufactured  by  these 
soil  organisms,  they  as  well  a,s  the  crop 
and  every  other  living  tiling  would  perish. 

The  doctor’s  statement  is  rather  a  heavy 
one,  hut  whether  it  will  cause  misgivings  ini 
the  minds  of  his  audience  is  quite  another 
matter.  We  have  every  reason  to1  believe 
that  good  crops  existed  before  drains  werei 
made  and  before  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  spade  or  a  plough.  Even  in  those  days  we 
can  fancy  that  eveiy  plant  was  able  to  find 
a.  soil  in  which  it  could  grow,  and  when  land 
was  saturated  with  water,  forming  a  marsh, 
let  us  say,  the  soil  was  capable  of  supporting 
a  class  of  subjects  which  we  may  term  marsh, 
plants.  Even  where  the  water  was  veiy 
deep,  water  plants  were  still  able  to1  eke  out 
an  existence,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  merely  determine  the  class  of  plants 
which  would  or  could  grow  upon  it.  That, 
then,  does  not  bear  out  his  statement  that 
every  living  thing  would  perish  where  no 
drain  existed. 

He  also1  was  very  hard  upon  the  question 


of  capillary  attraction  in  soils,  which  is  de*- 
cribed  according  to  the  doctor  in  those  awful 
books  which  picture  “  with  painful  precision, 
those  capillary  pipes.”  He  says  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
surface'  attraction,  but,  no  shadow  of  truth 
about  those  pipes.  In  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  with  regard  to  capillarity,  he  says, 
it,  is  simply  proof  of  evaporation.  Hoeing 
the  soil  simply  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
particles  of  the  soil,  and  this  diminishes 
evaporation.  That  may  simply  be  another 
way  of  expressing  it,  but  surely  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  water  in,  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  subsoil  would  indicate  that  a  certain 
amount  of  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  that 
the  plants  growing  in  the  surface  soil  derive 
benefit  therefrom. 

If  moisture  does  not  rise  from  the  subsoil 
nor  spread  laterally  from  one  piece  of  ground 
to  another,  how  is  it  that  trees  are  able  to 
exist  and  thrive  in  streets  that  are  entirely 
covered  with  asphalt  and  other  forms  of 
paving,  thus  preventing  the1  -access  of  rain¬ 
water  to  their  roots?  We  have  also  seen 
fruit-trees  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  soil  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  cement  on  the  top 
to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  tree©  did  not 
make  much  progress,  but-  they  were  certainly 
able  to  keep  alive  and  healthy,  although  the 
only  access  they  had  to  moisture  was  what 
could  percolate  through  the  porous  walls  of 
the  burnt  clay  pots.  If  rain  could  not  get 
through  the  paving  of  the  streets  nor  through 
the  cement  covering  to  the-  fruit-tree  pots', 
we  siiould  also  think  that  the  same  means 
would  check  evaporation.  We  do  not  imply 
that,  the  moisture  already  in  the  pots  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  trees  alive  for  years, 
but  that  they  obtain  further  supplies  from 
outside  the  pots.  Possibly  the  doctor  could 
explain  where  it  comes  from  and  what  term 
he  would  apply  to  the  process. 

He  also  abuses  the  practice  of  ridging  up 
soil  so  as  to-  expose  it,  to  the  action  of  frost 
in  this  country.  He  compares  this  also  to 
the  ridging  in  tropical  countries,  where,  of 
course,  there  is  no  frost,  and  yet  good  cul¬ 
tivators  do  ridge  the  soil  in  certain  cases. 
He  has  no  faith  in  the  action  of  carbonic, 
acid  in  the  soil  as  a  dissolving  agent,  and 
evidently  has  little  faith  in  the  action  of 
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frost.  These  atmospheric  agencies,  however,  have  the  effect 
of  crumbling  down  even  very  hard  stone  in  course  of  time,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  action  of  tliei  weather  upon  ancient  stone 
buildings,  which  crumble  away  in  the  course  of  centuries.  We 
think  it  more  likely  that  this  is  brought  about  more  by  the 
inanimate  agencies  of  Nature  than  by  microbes  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  vegetable  organisms  and  require  organic  matter 
on  which  to  subsist. 

The  ridging  up  of  the  soil  and  repeated  tillage,  according 
to  the  lecturer,  merely  has  the  effect  of  shifting  the  micro¬ 
organisms  into  fresh  pasture's  so  that  they  could  multiply  and 
increase  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  in  the  soil ;  but  rocks 
themselves,  even  in  the  foam  of  stones,  it  must  be  admitted, 
contain  mineral  matter  on  which  plants  draw  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  this  initial  disintegration,  of  rocks,  we  fear,  has 
to  be  brought  about  by  .some  other  agency  than  vegetable 
organisms  in  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  this  ridging  and  tillage 
he  explains  ini  lijs  own  peculiar  way  as1  a  fragment  of  the  new 
science. 

The  new  science,  according  to  that  gentleman,  teaches  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  maintain  a  sufficiency  of  available  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  soil  as  to  use  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and 
potash.  These  latter  three,  he'  says,  are  invariably  and  stupidly 
referred  to  as  the  plant  essentials.  We  are  not  sure  from  what 
source  he  derives  his  information,  but  we  have  access  to1  books 
that  name  at  least  ten,  elements  that  are  essential  to  plant, 
life,  and  some  books  name  more  which  may  be  necessary  in 
some  cases,  while  in  others  it  may  largely  be  a,  matter  of 
opinion.  There'  are  plenty  of  good  books'  available'  which  teach 
that  the  above  three  elements  are  those  most  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  soils,  and  therefore  require  to  be .  frequently  rei- 
newed  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  land  from  which 
heavy  crops  are  taken.  These  books  also  admit  the  utility  of 
lime,  and  mention  more  uses  for  it  than  have  been  indicated 
in  this  instance.  All  the  other  elements  are  just  as  essential 
as  the  three  above  named,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be' 
present  in,  any  good  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  not  de¬ 
ficient  unless  that  soil  is  uncommonly  barren. 

Nitrate  of  soda  as  a,  fertiliser  he  heartily  abuses,  because,  it 
is  the  means'  of  carrying  comparatively  useless  soda  into  the 
plant,.  While  wei  agree  that  soda,  is  unessential  as  an  element 
of  plant  food,  we  must'  also  admit  that  many  other  things;  are 
carried  into  plants  that  are  of  no  service  to  them,  and  some¬ 
times  even  injurious.  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a,  won¬ 
derful  discovery  with  regard  to  the  use  of  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  leaves  of  plants'.  When  it  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  the 
oxalate  in,  the'  leaves  is;  decomposed  and  oxygen  given  off.  He 
can  therefore,  easily  account  for  the  elaboration  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  from  this:  oxygen,  water,  and  the  inhaled  carbonic 
acid.  With  regard  to  this  matter,  we  can  say  that,  both,  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  leaves',  including  those  of  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  store  up  oxalate  of  lime  as  a,  waste  product  in  their 
tissues,  and  which  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves',  and  thus 
the  plants  are  able  to'  get  rid  of  useless  matter.  If  the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  not  all  decomposed  in  tropical  countries,  how  cam 
it,  be  any  more  so  in  temperate  countries  like  Britain?  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  more  nitrates  than  the  two  which  he  mentions!. 
For  instance,  there  are'  nitrates  of  potash,  magnesia,  and 
ammonia,,  and  most  plants  are  able  to  use  these;  whereas  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  is  believed  to  a,ct,  injuriously  on,  account  of 
its  alkalinity. 

Another  point  taken  up  was  light  soils  which  decompose 
farmyard  manure  more  rapidly  than  heavy  ones.  The  ex¬ 
planation  that  used  to  be  put  forth,  according  to  the  speaker, 
was  that  light,  soils  were  hungry.  We  regard  that  merely  asi 
a  bit  of  metaphor  in  the'  use  of  which  the  doctor  himself  is  a 
very  strong  hand,  seeing  that  lie  used  such  terms  to  lecturers 
as  men  of  straw,  rotten,  science,  corrupt  views,  ble-t-h  ©ration, 
unpardonable  ravings,  etc.  We  do  not  regard  the  term  hungry 
soils  as  an,  explanation  of  a,  fact,  but  merely  a  way  of  expressing 
it,  so  that  unscientific  workers  may  have  some  means  of  re¬ 
cognising  a  phenomenon  by  some  common  expression. 

In  light  soils  slowly  decomposing  matter  containing  nitrogen 
may  be  applied  with  advantage,  because  their  nitrogen  is 


readily  converted  into  ammonia  by  certain  organisms,  and  this 
again  into  nitrates  by  another  group  of  organisms.  We  see 
nothing  new  in  such  as  a  science,  becau.se  we  have  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  great  masters  at  the  experiment  stations-  and 
by  scientific  men  in,  the  laboratory  for  many  year’s.  It  is 
nothing  new,  either,  that  there  is  such  a  clas^  of  organisms  that 
fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants.  Neither  is  it  new  to  state  that 
there  are  various  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  that  bring  about 
varied  changes  according  to  their  kind,  but  these  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  act  upon  vegetable  or  other  organic  matter  in  the  soils 
so  that  they  are  not  the  sole  agents  in  bringing  about  the 
manifold  change's  that  do-  take  place  in  soils.  Science  would 
soon  be  a  very  simple  matter  if  it  could  be  reduced  merely  to 
the  question  of  microbes,  in  the  soil  and  a  small  quantity  of 
lime. 

In  heavier  soils  he  states  that  germ  activity  is  not  so  great, 
and  therefore  natural  guanos  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be 
employed.  Here  again  the  question  is  too  much  simplified 
and  not  strictly  in  line  with  the  science  of  the  subject.  Germ 
part  of  the  season  in  these  heavy  soils,  for  the  simple  reason 
activity  may  not  be  and  probably  is  not  veiy  active  in  the  early 
that  the  temperature  is  too  low  for  the  nitrifying  agents  to 
become  active,  and  such  -soils  take  longer  time  to  become 
warmed  up  than  do’light  soils.  In  the  latter  part  of  the-  season, 
when  these  heavy  soils  do  acquire  the  necessary  temperature, 
germ  activity  then  becomes  sufficiently  active,  judging  from 
the  amount,  of  growth  produced.  In  other  words,  these  heavy 
-soils  are  really  fertile  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  plant 
food,  but  the  necessary  ingredients  are  not  available  until  our 
summer  -season  is  advanced  sufficiently  to  give  the  necessary 
temperature  to  enable  the  soil  organisms  to  grow  and 
multiply. 

Chrysanthemum  Merstham  Yellow. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above,  under  ordinary  treatment,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  early  flowering  Japanese  variety  of  Chrysanthemum,  which 
is  in  season,  during  October,  and  would  therefore  be  very  useful 
on,  the  show  board  for  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  held  during 
that  month. 

The  florets  are  of  great  length,  drooping,  more  or  less  inter¬ 
laced  with  one  another,  or  twisted,  and  clear  yellow.  These 
are  very  numerous,  and  fill  up-  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which 
would  measure  about  7  in,,  wide  and  5  in.  deep,  without  taking 
into-  account  the  loo-s-e  ends  of  long  or  stray  florets.  Our 
illustration  of  this  fine  variety  was  prepared  from  a  photograph 
sent  us  by  Messrs,  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood 
Nursery,  Redhill,  Surrey,  and  we  suppose  it  is  meant  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  acquisition,  of  their  n,ew  nursery  at  Marstham. 
The  plants  from  which  the  illustration,  was  prepared  com¬ 
menced  to  bloom  on  September  31st  last,  and  continued  to  the 
first  week  of  November.  This  is.  our  reason  for  regarding  it 
a  si  an  October  variety,  although  undey-  different  conditions 
another  year  it  may  be  made  to  bloom,  later.  The  blooms  of 
it  we  saw  were-  of  typical  Japanese  form,  large  and  handsome. 


Fine  Gnonrs  at  Beleast  Show. — The  special  decorative  pieces 
were  much  admired,  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  special  Award  of  Merit  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belmont,  for  the  beautiful 
group  which  adorned  the  centre  of  the  market.  The  Award 
states — “  The  judges  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  this  excellent  group,  also  of  the  quality  of  the  plants 
exhibited,  and  of  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  grouping. 
In  dealing  with  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson’s  fine  collection  of-  Conifeiae 
and  other  plants,  they  describe  it  as  “  a  very  tastefully  arranged 
and  instructive  group-  worthy  of  special  commendation.  Mr. 
C.  W.  M'Kimm’s  beautifully-arranged  design  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  building  was  again  much  admired  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  floral  designs  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  and  ISew- 
townards,  and  Messrs.  Frank  E.  Smith  and  Co.,  High  Street. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MERSTHAM  YELLOW.  (Natural  Size.) 
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Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons. 

It  is  surely  unique  to  find  a  nurseryman,  or  any  other  man 
who  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  the'  land  for  his  living,  in  a 
o-ood  humour  after  such  a  season  as  the  past,  and  I  was  there¬ 
fore  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Prior  not  only  in  a. 
o-ood  humour,  but  apparently  well  pleased  with  the  season. 
The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  are  so  well 
known  that  no  gardener  who  has  an  hour  or  two  to  spend  in 
this  busy  little  town  should  fail  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Thei 
“  outer  world  ”  who  can  only  see  beauty  in  flowers  would  not 
choose  the  end  of  October  as  a  suitable  time  for  visiting  a 
nursery ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before  in  my  notes,  a  gardener 
sees  true  beauty  in  every  well-grown  plant,  be  it  only  a 
Cabbage. 

One  usually  associates  Poses  with  June,  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Prior  has  more  Roses  now  in  bloom  in  his  extensive  grounds 
than  he  had  in  June,  for  the  men  were  busy  cutting  blooms  in 
spite  of  the  excessive  and  continuous  downpour  of  rain  that  wei 
have  experienced.  What  has  pleased  Mr.  Prior  most  is  the 
way  in  which  the  strong  growths  have  matured.  Everyone 
who  watched  the  vigorous  growths  develop  during  the  pash 
growing  season  predicted  disaster  when  the  cold  set  in.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  appearance  of  the  wood  in  these  grounds,  the  frost, 
will  have  to  be  very  severe  indeed  to  injure  it.  Field  after 
field  of  Roses  I  visited,  but  everywhere,  the  standard  was.  the 
same,  except  perhaps  in  the  Rambler  section,  for  here  the 
plants  were  extra  good  as  compared  with  the  others.  When  I 
say  that  “maidens”  have  14-ft.  growths  and  are  as  thick  asl 
one’s  finger — a  gardener’s  finger — some  idea  of  their  vigour 
can  be  obtained.  Crimson  Rambler  has,  of  course,  made  the 
largest,  growth,  but  Eupbrosyne,  Aglaia  and  Thalia  are  not  far 
behind  it. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  best,  all-round  Rose  for  cut 
bloom,  I  was  pointed  out  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  which  was  still 
blooming  most  freely,  and  promises  to  do  so  until  checked  by 
frost.  Those,  who  desire  a  good  garden  Rose  for  brightening 
the  beds  and  borders  during  the  late  autumn  cannot  do  better 
than  procure,  a  stock  of  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  its  rich  glow¬ 
ing  crimson  is  a  welcome  colour  now  that  yellow  rules  the 
garden.  It  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  exceedinglv  floriferous. 
Other  good  Roses  I  noted  still  in  bloom  were  Mildred  Grant, 
Mrs.  E,  Mawley,  Mrs.  John  Lame,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki — 
Roses  that  deserve  to  be  in  every  collection.  Marechal  Niel 
and  William  Allen  Richardson  are  grown  in  thousands,  and  are 
really  a  wonderful  stock  both  outdoors  and  in  pots. 

The  soil  in  the  Colchester  district  is  evidently  suited  for 
Rose  culture,  for  one  sees  fields  of  Roses  in  every  direction, 
and  one  has  only  to  watch  the  lifters  at  work  to  see  that  the 
secret  of  the  grand  tops  lies,  in  the  masses  of  fibrous,  feeding 
roots.  One  sees  roots  here  that  “  stay  at  home,”  as  one  of  the 
men  expressed  it ;  they  certainly  wander  but  a.  very  short, 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  Roses  are  not  the  only 
things  worth  looking  at  in  this  nursery,  for  the  trained  fruit- 
tree  section  shows,  that  all  the  care  is  by  no  means  given  in 
one  direction  only  ;  and  as  a  high-class  furnishing  trade  is  com¬ 
manded.  the  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs  is  an  extensive 
and  varied  one.  Under  glass  one  may  find  a  large  collection) 
of  the  best  zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  for  bedding  and  pot  work, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  useful  decorative  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  all  well  oared  for  and  a,  picture  of  health.  In  one  bouse 
one  can  picture  himself  taken  back  a  generation,  for  it  is  filled 
with  huge  Camellias  planted  in  the  beds.  Trusting  to  the 
public’s  honesty,  the  houses  have  hitherto,  been  left  unlocked, 
but  just  before  my  visit  systematic  robbery  of  the  vineries  was 
detected,  and  inquiries  showed  that,  the  thief  actually  went  and 
took  orders  for  the  Granes  and  then  went,  and  stole  them. 
He  cannot  get  to  anyone’s  vinery  now.  Kewite. 

Strawberrtes  and  Raspberries  in  November. — Tn  a  Pad- 
slow  garden,  the  other  week,  ripe  Strawberries  and  Baspberries 
Were  picked,  the  fruit  being  in  good  condition. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 


The  border  of  herbaceous  plants  has  become  much  more 
popular  of  late,  and  notes  regarding  it  frequently  appear  in  the 
gardening  papers,  but  I  am  afraid  the  novice  in  gardening  will 
sometimes,  have  been  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  advice 
about  the  preparing  and  planting  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants 
effectively.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  helping  such  novice  that  I 
offer  the  following  suggestions. 

The  old-fashioned  herbaceous,  border,  which  coot  lined  every 
plant  the  amateur  or  gardener  could  secure,  and  the  same 
plants  poked  in  wherever  there  happened  to  he  a  little  space 
available,  has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  chiefly  because  the 
bits  of  colour  when  in  flower  were  too  much  spread  about  to 
make  a  good  effect  in  any  part,  and  often  one  bright  colour 
would  neutralise  its  neighbour  flowering  at  the  same  time. 

A  good  situation  for  a,  -herbaceous  border  would  be  a  piece 
of  ground  not  less  than  50  yards  long  and  about  5  yards  wide, 


Chrysanthemum  Sunrise:  size  7  in.  diameter.  (Seep.  1005.) 

facing  south,  and  backed  by  a.  high  wall,  buildings  or  shrubbery, 
sheltered,,  but  without  large  trees  to  shade  and  rob  the  border. 

The  soil  should  be  trenched  and  well  manured  to  the  depth 
of  2  ft..,  if  the  subsoil  is  not  bad.  These  plants  are  often  deep- 
rooted  and  gross  feeders,  and  need  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil. 
The  plants  which  we  intend  to  plant  or  divide  and  replant  in 
the  border  should  all  he  labelled  correctly,  with  their  height, 
colour,  and  month  of  flowering,  before  being  taken  up  and  their 
roots  laid  in,  the  soil  somewhere  near  the  border  in  which  they 
are  to  he  planted.  Each  variety  of  plant  is.  best  laid  in  by 
itself,  and  if  they  are  to.  go-  hack  on  the  old  border, .it  should 
have  all  coarse  weeds  forked  out  and  trenched  and  manured 
as  described.  The  early  autumn  is  the  best  time,  for  this  work, 
and  the  plants  then  have,  a  good  chance  of  getting  established 
before  severe  frosts. 

Before  commencing  to  plant  it  will  he  well  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  whole  border  when  in  flower,  also  in 
winter,  and  it  will  be  found  much  more  satisfactory  to  have 
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the  plants  in  large  irregular  groups  chiefly  of  one  colour.  For 
instance,  if  we  commence  with  a  group  of  white  flowering  plants 
this  may  lead  into  a  group  of  plants  with  pale  yellow  flowers ; 
the  next,  yellow,  then  orange,  following  with  crimson,  scarlet, 
pink,  white  again,  then  pale  blue  and  dark  blue.  These  ten 
groups  should  cover  a  space  of  from  50  yards  to  100  yards, 
and  each  one  should  not  be  sharply  defined,  but  one  group1  ruin 
partly  into  the  next.  The  colours  also  need  not  be  arranged 
exactly  as  stated.  They  may  vary  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  planter,  but  it.  is  important  that  only  good,  showy,  bright 
flowering  plants  should  be  chosen.  Others  that  are  weedy,  in¬ 
different,  or  very  short-lasting  should  be  put  somewhere  by 
themselves ;  they  may  be  interesting,  but  not  effective  in  a 
border.  If  the  border  has  a.  high  wall  or  building  at  the  back 
this  should  be  planted  with  climbing  plants  whose  flowers  or 
foliage  will  harmonise  with  the  group  of  flowers  in  front ;  for 
instance,  white  climbing  Roses  behind  the  group  of  white 
flowers  ;  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  behind  the  crimson  ones.  If  a 
shrubbery  should  be  at  the  back  of  the  border  the  same  idea 
may  be  carried  out.  There  are  plenty  of  shrubs  whose  flowers 
or  foliage  will  harmonise  well  with  the  different,  groups'  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  and.  in  any  case,  I  would  use  one'  or  two  of  the 
best  shrubs  that  are  not  too.  coarse  rooting  in.  each  group1, 
such  as  Daphne,  Deutzia,  Weigela,  Persian  Lilac,  Spiraea, 
Hydran  ere  a.,  Genista.  Ribes,  Golden  Alder,  Maple,  and  there 
are  many  others  suitable.  These  will  relieve  the  surface  of 
the  border  and  help  to  furnish  it  in  winter  with  the  aid  of 
herbaceous  plants  that  are  almost  evergreen.  as  Flag  Iris, 
Iberis.  Hypericum,  Yucca.,  Saxifrage,  Veronica,  etc. 

Some  people  are  much  against  using  any  plant  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  border  that  is  not  quite  ha.rdy.  I  do:  not.  a°ree  with 
this,  and  such  plants  are  not  easy  to.  define,  as  a  plant  that 
may  be  perfectly  hardv  in  the  South  may  not  be  so.  in  the 
North  :  or  one  that  will  thrive  unprotected  in  a  warm  shel¬ 
tered  part  of  the  garden  may  not  survive  one  winter  in  an 
exposed  or  wet  part'  of  the  same  garden,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  any  plants,  hardy  or  half-hardy,  that  supplied  colours 
that  were  needed  in  the  herbaceous  border.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  manv  of  the  early  flowering  plants  will  be 
over  by  .Tune,  and  others  that  flower  in  July  will  not.  last  till 
the  end  of  summer,  so-  that  by  the  middle  of  August,  perhaps, 
half  the  plants  wifi  have  flowered  and  their  foliage  ripened  off, 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  fill  their  places  the  border 
will  not.  have  a  good  appearance  at  that  time. 

Some-  very  pretty  ideas  have  been  put  forward  to  remedy 
this  defect,  such  as  carpeting  the  ground  under  the  tall  late 
plants  with  spring  flowers  and  bulbs,  planting  two  or  three 
varieties  of  plants  together  to  flower  at  different,  times.  Often 
Lilies  and1  other  bulbs  are  recommended,  putting  other  plants 
above  them,  the  Lilies  to  grow  through  and  be  marvels  of 
beauty  as  soon  as  its  covering  plant  is  over.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  much  of  this  sort  of  planting,  because  if  the  first  plant  to 
flower  does  not,  smother  the  one  underneath,  it  will  weaken, 
its  growth  considerably,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  amongst 
the  roots  must  end  in  the  weakest,  being  injured  ;  besides, 
when,  the  time  came  to.  divide  or  replant  the  border,  the  roots 
would  be  growing  one  into  the  other. 

The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  keep  the  border  full  of 
flower  and  growing  and  healthy  is  to  so  arrange  the  plants  at 
planting  time  that,  when  an  early  one  ha.s  flowered  and  is  going 
to  rest,  its  neighbours  on  one  or  two.  sides  will  just  be  making 
their  strongest,  growth,  which  will  in  most  cases  cover  the 
ground  by  the  time  the  early  one  has  died  down.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habit  or  spread  of  each  plant  is  most,  useful  in, 
arranging  them  like  this,  a.s  some  grow  upright,  taking  up 
little  roo-m,  and  others  spread  out  considerably.  If  this  plan 
is  carried  out,  and  the, plants  staked  out  properly  as  they  grow, 
instead  of  being  tied  in.  a  bundle,  very  little  bare  ground  will 
be  seen,  and  if  spaces  did  occur  it  will  be  easy  to  sow  or 
transplant  some  of  the  best  hardy  annuals,  such  as  Poppies, 
Godetia.  Nemopbila.  Linum,  Mallow,  Candytuft,  Eschscholtzia., 
and  Calendula  ;  indeed.  I  would  leave  some  spaces  purposely 
for  some  of  the  most  showy  annuals. 


As  a,  guide  in  arranging  the  plants  in  the  way  described,  and 
commencing  with  a  group  of  white  flowering  plants  on  the1 
border  and  white  Roses  on  the  back  wall,  or  suitable  slnubs,  as 
the  case  may  be,  I  would  choose  a  shrubby  Spiraea,  for  the 
centre  of  the  group  near  the  back,  and  on  one  side  of  it  a  good 
patch  of  white  Cactus  Dahlias ;  on  the  other  side  some 
pyramids  of  white  Sweet  Peas,  which,  by  the-  way,  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  length  of  the  border  in  different  colours. 
Of  course,  going  to  the  end  again,  in  front  of  the  Dahlias  we 
may  have  some  white  Lupins  for  early  flowers,  and  next  to 
them  a  few  Chrysanthemum  maximum  for  mid-season,  and 
next  again  a  clump  of  late  white  Phlox.  Commencing  again, 
in  front,  of  the  early  Lupins  place  a  good  clump  of  Achillea 
Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  following  with  Hyacinthus  candicans 
opposite  the  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  and  Galega.  officinalis 
opposite  the  Phlox.  Going  back  to  the  front,  of  Achillea,  plant 
Anemone-  japoniea  alba  in  front  of  Hyacinthus,  Hydrangea 
paniculata.,  and  in  front-  of  Galega  several  clumps  of  Cam- 


Pear  CATiLLAC  :  weight  19  oz,  (See  p.  1005.) 


panula  pyramidalis  or  Lilium  candidum.  Once  more,  coming 
in  front  of  Anemone  japoniea,,  plant  Iberis,  white  Aquilegias, 
Snapdragons,  Iris  or  Cypsophila  paniculata.  If  another  dwarf 
row  is  needed,  suitable  plants:  would  be  Violas,  Arabis,  Saxi¬ 
frage,  Candytuft,  and  many  others  of  dwarf  habit,  including 
bulbs.  By  planting  an  early  mid-season  and  late  variety  in 
succession,  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  can  be  put  much 
nearer  together,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  each  plant  is 
essential. 

They  would  be  better  not,  arranged  in,  rows;  in  fact,  if 
planted  in  the  way  advised  they  will  not  be  in  straight  line®, 
as  some  will  be  much  nearer  together  than  others,  but,  each 
variety  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  well  when  in 
flower.  The  other  groups  of  colour  can  be:  arranged  in  some¬ 
thing  the  same  way,  but  giving  the  decided  colours,  like  white,' 
yellow,  scarlet  and  blue,  more  sua.ee  and  greater  prominence 
than  the  others.  The  border  will  want  attention  as  the  plants 
grow,  such  as  staking,  tying  and  hoeing,  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  some-  plants  will  benefit  greatly  by  mulching  and  covering 
the  roots  with  protecting  material  in  winter. 

Cumberland. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

November  23rd. 


Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Pywell. 

For  description  see  below.  First-class  Certificate  to  William 
Seward,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Cranston. 

For  description,  see  below.  First-class  Certificate'  to  Mr.  W. 
J.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Pink  Pet. 

The  blooms  of  this  single  variety  are  of  large  size  and  of  a 
warm  pink  fading  to  a,  white  zone  round  the  central  bright, 
yellow  disc.  First-class  Certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Son,  Norwood  Hoad,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 

rx./  a  K/  «  , 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

November  24th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Laeliocattleya  Cassiope  Westonbirt  var. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  hybrid  variety  are 
warm  rose.  The  lip,  has  a,  veiy  wavy  margin,  the  undulations, 
being  earned  right  round  to  the  lateral  lobes  as  well.  The' 
whole  of  the  portion  so  edged  is  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  with 
two  yellow  blotches  almost  concealed  in  the  throat  and  striated 
with  crimson ;  the  base  of  the  tube  is  crimson.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Capri  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  T'etbury,  Gloucester. 

Cypripedium  leeanum  staffordianum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  is  of  huge  size,  being  particularly  broad 
at  the  top  and  revolute  at  the  sides  in  the  lower  portion ; 
most  of  it  is  white,  the  base  only  being  green,  spotted  with, 
brown,  while  the  mid-rib  is  claret.  The  wary  petals  are 
shaded  with  brown,  and  the  lip-  is  of  a,  rich  brown  with  a  glossy 
lustre.  Award  of  Merit  to  Capri  Holford,  C.I.E. 

Cypripedium  Queen  of  Italy. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  handsome  variety,  which  may  be 
taken,  for  granted  when,  it  is  stated  that  the  parentage  was  C. 
insignei  Sanderae  x  Godefroyae  leucochilum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  sulphur-yellow  finely  spotted  with  purple,  while  the 
petals  are  also  marked  with  small  specks.  The  whole  of  the 
flower  has  been  very  much  modified  or  influenced  by  the  yellow 
insigne  Sanderae,  and  is  certainly  very  handsome.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Messrs.  Cbarlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  James  Dunn. 

For  description  of  this  variety  see  page  966.  Award  of 
Merit,  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeeroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Pywell. 

The  above  is  a  Japanese  variety,  with  broad  pure  white  and 
very  much  interlaced  florets,  more,  or  less  incurved  at  the  tips, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development.  Award  of 
Merit  to  Wm.'  Seward,  Esq.,  The  Firs,,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 
Chrysanthemum  Lady  Cranston. 

The  above  is  a  beautiful  sport  from  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of  that  popular  variety  and  its  char¬ 
acteristics  except  in  the  matter  of  colour.  The  florets  are 
white,  except  in  the  centre,  which  are  delicately  tinted  with, 
pink,  giving  the  bloom  a  choice  and  refined  appearance. 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 


Death  or  Me.  William  Cossae. — We  regret  to  announce  that 
Mr.  William  Cossar,  head  gardener  to  Earl  Mansfield,  Kenwood, 
Hampstead,  died  at  his  residence  on  Saturday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  21st,  at  the  age  of  77  yeai’s.  Mr.  Cossar  had  been  gardener 
at  Kenwood,  on  the  borders  of  Hampstead  Heath.  London,  for 
the  last  37  years,  and  was  well  known  locally,  though  he  did 
not  mix  much  in  public  affairs. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Cattleya  bowringiana  var.  violacea. 

This  variety  closely  resembles  the  type,  which  in,  its  turn 
is  allied  to  0.  Skinneri,  differing,  however,  by  its  slightly 
larger  violet-tinted  flowers,  which  lend  to  it  an  appreciated 
distinctness.  Central  America. 

Coelogyne  (Pleione)  praecox  var.  wallichiana. 

This  is  a  large  self-coloured  variety,  with  a  few  longitudinal 
yellow  lines  on  the  interior  of  the  lip.  The  frontal  margin  of 
the  convolute  lip  is  recurved  and  finely  fimbriated.  Masses  of 
it  in  shallow  pans  are  very  showy,  and  have  a  distinct  effect. 

Laelia  autumnalis. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  much  wrinkled,  ovate,  and  produce 
two  somewhat  linear,  coriaceous  leaves.  Its  rosy-purple 
flowers,  nearly  i  in,  across,  having  a  pale-coloured  or  white  lip, 
are  borne  on  an  erect  long  scape.  This  species  somewhat 
closely  resembles  L.  crispa,  a  Brazilian  species,  but  is  more 
slender  in  all  its  parts.  Mexico1. 

Phaius  chardwarense. 

A  charming  plant  some  12  in.  high  ,  with  two  to  three  semi- 
erect  leaves  closely  resembling  those  of  Calanthe  Veitchi. 
The  stout  erect  scape  is  terminated  by  flowers  having  orange- 
yellow  pointed  segments  and  a  maroon  convolute  lip,  marked 
with  lighter  yellow  markings. 

Aphelandra  nitens. 

A  stove  plant,  which,  were  it  only  for  the  intense  claret 
colour  of  its  elliptic-ovate  leaves,  is  deserving  of  popularity ; 
but  in,  addition  to  them  the  erect  stem  is  terminated  by  a 
dense  bracteate  spike'  of  scarlet  flowers.  Grown  annually  from 
cuttings  in  small  pots,  it  forms  a.  useful,  highly  decorative 
plant,  very  effective  when  intermingled  with  lighter  coloured 
subjects  as  an  edging  for  stages,  E.  Peru. 

Barleria  flava. 

This  plant  in  habit  somewhat  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
possesses  green  leaves.  Its1  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
bracteate  erect  spike,  the  bracts  being  green.  Tropical  Africa 

Hippeastrum  aulicuui. 

Though  one,  of  the  progenitors  of  the  florist’s  varieties,  yet 
it  is  still  well  worthy  of  a  place  as  a  decorative  plant,  more 
especially  as  it  flowers  earlier,  when  its  funnel-shaped,  deep 
crimson  flowers  are  appreciated.  Brazil. 

Erica  grandiosa, 

A  dwarf,  slender-branolied  plant  about  12  in.  high,  of  a, 
light,  graceful  habit.  The  stems  are  clothed  with  small  linear 
leaves  in  whorls  of  three,  and  terminate  by  clusters  of  three 
to  four  small  delicate  drooping  white  flowers  inflated  at  their 
base.  South  Africa. 

Clematis  aristata. 

This  is  a  profusely  flowered  climber  whose  flowers  are 
intermediate  between  the  New  Zealand  C.  indivisa,  and  the 
Chinese  C.  meyeniana.  Leaves  of  three  lanceolate,  petiolate 
leaflets,  by  which  it  attaches  itself.  The  young  stems  produce 
at  almost  every  node  two  long  opposite-flowered  racemes  of 
many  white  flowers,  which  are  highly  decorative.  Australia, 


Steong  Banana  Maeket  at  New  Yoke,  Oct  10th- — The 
Banana  market,  with  little  more  than  40,000  bunches  offered 
for  sale,  has  been  remarkably  strong  this  week,  and  prices  have 
ruled  high  and  firm  as  a  rock.  All  through  the  week  the  demand 
has  more  than  kept  apace  with  the  supply-. — “  Fruitman’s 
Guide.” 

*  #  * 

Giant  Potato. — The  “  Belfast  Evening  Telegraph  ”  gives  an 
illustration  of  two  Potatos,  each  over  6  in.  in  length.  One 
weighed  21,  lb.,  but  was  an  ungainly  looking  tuber  with  four 
protuberances  upon  it.  The  other  was  somewhat  more  shapely, 
and  weighed  2  lb.  They  were  grown  on  the  farm  of  Sir. 
Thomas  Gilmore,  Ardmullan,  Killinchy,  Co.  Down. 
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Cranberry  Culture. 

REVIEW  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  bulletin  prepared  by  L.  C.  Corbett,  the  horticulturist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  contains  some  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  information  about  the  Cranberry  and  its  culture1. 

The  Earliest  plantings  of  the  Cranberry  were  made  in  the 
Cape  Cod  region  of  Massachusetts,  probably  between  1800  and 
1818.  From  a  meagre  start  there'  the  industry  has  grown  to 
one  of  first  magnitude,  and  has  been  extended  to  eighteen  other 
States,  most  of  them  north  of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel,  the 
plant  being  indigenous  south  of  that  line  only  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Tennessee. 

According  to  the  latest  census  figures  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  Cranberries  grown  for  market  are  raised  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  this  State  there  are  5,128  acres  under  cultivation, 
producing  annually  598,906  bushels,  or  an  average  of  117 
bushels  to  the  acre.  New  Jersey  has  the  largest  acreage  of 
any  State,  8,356,  but  its  annual  production  is  only  230,221 
bushels,  or  an  average  of  26  bushels  to  the  acre.  Wisconsin 
has  5,821  acres  under  cultivation,  which  produce  annually 
11,098  bushels,  or  an  average  of  19  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
industry  in  Oregon  is  only  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  that 
it  is  of  great  promise  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  there,  119  bushels,  is  the  largest  in  the  whole 
country. 

In  New  York  State  Cranberries  are  raised  only  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  industry  there,  however, 
is  also  premising,  113  acres  being  under  cultivation,  which 
yield  10,877  bushels  annually,  or  an  average  of  96  to  the  acre. 

Two  species  of  Cranberries  occur  in  this  country  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  natural  to  the  plant.  The  small  one  is  the  old-world  kind, 
which  is  indigenous  to  sphagnum  swamps  in  subarctic  and 
alpine  regions  of  both  Europe  and  America.  The  large  or 
American  Cranberry  is  the  best.  It  is  a  plant  of  low-creeping 
habit.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  short,  upright  shoots  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season’s  growth.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of 
the  oval  leaves,  one  to  three  or  four  in  a  place,  which  gives  the 
fruit  the  appearance  of  being  distributed  along  the  stem.  The 
mechanical  devices  used  for  harvesting  are  constructed  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity. 

Structurally,  both  species  of  the  Cranberry  are  closely  allied 
to  the  so-called  Huckleberries.  Botanically,  they  are  classed 
as  merely  distinct  species,  being  grouped  with  Huckleberries 
and  Blueberries  in  the  one  family,  Ericaceae.  Of  this  group, 
many  of  which  produce  delicious  dessert  and  culinary  fruits,  the 
Cranberry  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  improved  and  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  as  being  one  of  the 
native  fruits  of  America,  which  has  become  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  product,  and  has  won  for  itself  a  world-wide  reputation. 

All  economic  plants  show  a.  preference  for  certain  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  none  is  more  exacting  in  this  regard 
than  the  Cranberry.  The  conditions  necessary  for  its  culture 
are  soils  of  a  peaty  or  alluvial  nature,  located  at  high  altitudes 
or  in  high  latitudes,  and  provided  with  an  ample  and  easily 
available  water  supply,  and  an  easily  accessible  supply  of  sand. 
Where  the  fruit  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  it  is  safe  to  undertake 
the  commercial  cultivation  of  the  crop.  While  the  Cranberry 
is  not  a  water  plant,  it  thrives  best  on  soils  in  which  there  is 
a  constant  water  level  within  8  in.  or  10  in.  of  the  surface,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  plan¬ 
tation.  The  supply  of  water  should  also  be  sufficient,  and  the 
plantation  so  provided  with  dikes  as  to  allow  of  flooding  the 
area  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  from  November  to  May  in  localities 
where  it  is  necessary  to1  protect  the  plants  from  insects  and 
from  late  spring  frosts. 

The  Cranberry  is  propagated  by  seeds  only  for  the  purpose 
of  originating  new  species.  Commercial  propagation  is  carried 
on  by  use  of  cuttings  or  layers,  10  in.  to  15  in.  in  length,  which 
are  secured  from  vigorous  plants  by  mowing  a  portion  of  the 
meadows.  A  wisp  of  eight  to  fifteen  stems  is  forced  into  the 
sand  by  a  dibble,  the  blade  of  which,  placed  midway,  doubles 
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the  cuttings  upon  themselves,  and  presses  them  firmly  in  the 
soil.  After  planting,  the  only  cultivation  necessary  is  to  keep 
down  the  grass  and  weeds.  This  work,  however,  has  to  be  done 
by  hand. 

Although  there  is  prejudice  among  growers  against  harvest¬ 
ing  devices,  a  crop  can  be  gathered  by  the  use  of  picking  rakes 
instead  of  by  hand  at  a  great  saving  of  expense  and  time,  and 
without  injury  to-  the:  plants'.  After  picking  the  fruit  is  win¬ 
nowed  of  leaves  and  branches,  assorted  by  machines  according 
to  sizes,  and  stored  until  the  market  is  ready,  which  is  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months  after  harvest. — “  American 
Gardening.” 


Review  of  Book. 


Peach  Culture. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Peach  :  being  a  Practical  Handy  Book  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Peach  under  Glass  and  Out  of  Doors." 
H.  W.  Ward,  F.R.H.S.  With  illustrations.  .The  Walter  Scott 
Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  London  and  Newcastle  on-Tyne.  1903. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

As  expressed  in  the  sub-title  of  this  book,  the  author  deals 
with  the  culture  of  the  Peach  in  a  very  practical  manner,  in  a 
book  of  113  pages.  The  various  chapters  are  referred  to  in 
the  contents,  and  there  is  a  list  of  28  illustrations,  consisting 
chiefly  of  woodcuts,  with  a  few  photographs.  The  illustrations 
deal  largely  with  different  forms  of  Peach  houses,  with  fruits 
of  several  varieties  of  Peaches,  and  of  samples  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  freestone  Peach  and  a  clingstone  Peach. 
Several  illustrations  are  also  given  showing  various  diseases 
to  which  the  Peach  is  subject,  and  for  which  the  author  fur¬ 
nishes  remedies. 

The  author  has  been  a  practical  gardener  for  many  years, 
and  shows  it  in  the  practical  way  in  which  he  describes  the 
various  structures  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
Peach  under  glass.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  of  these  dimensions 
goes  so  fully  into  the  matter  of  constructing  houses,  heating 
them,  and  making  provision  for  ventilation.  All  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  Peach  culture  are  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  but  unfortunately  the  gardener  who  is  called  upon 
to  do  the  cultivation  is  not  always  the  builder  of  the  house. 
For  instance,  in  the  heating  of  the  Peach  houses,  the  author 
furnishes  the  length  of  boiler  required  to  furnish  the  heating 
power  in  houses  of  a  given  size,  and  also  gives  the  length  of 
4-in.  piping  required  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

The  author  must  have  been  an  enthusiastic  gardener  if  he 
practises  what  he  advocates  in  his  book  concerning  ventilation. 
He  believes  in  fresh  air  for  the  plants,  and  in  the  case  of  late 
Peaches  he  describes  it  as  good  practice  to  open  the  top  and 
front  ventilators  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  allow 
a  circulation  of  fresh  air  amongst  the  foliage,  closing  the  ven¬ 
tilators  at  six  o’clock  next  morning,  before  executing  the  neces¬ 
sary  damping  down  and  syringing.  We  can  quite  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  practises  this,  for  many  gardeners  are  very  closely 
tied  to  their  occupation  at  any  or  every  period  of  the  day. 

Chapters  are  also  given  on  suitable  compost  for  Peach  trees, 
making  borders,  select  varieties,  Peach  leaves,  demand  and 
supply,  planting  the  trees,  pruning  and  training,  atmospheric 
moisture  and  temperature,  setting  the  blooms,  disbudding, 
thinning  the  fruits,  packing  Peaches,  Peach  trees  in  pots,  Peach 
growing  for  market  and  marketing  the  fruit,  Peach  growing  on 
open  walls,  watering  trees  at  the  roots,  and  other  necessary  in¬ 
formation  in  connection  with  Peach  culture. 

In  his  article  on  select  varieties  of  the  peach  lie  names  and 
describes  27  sorts,  which  seem  a  large  number  for  any  one 
establishment,  but,  no  doubt,  most  gardeners  have  their  pre¬ 
ferences,  and  would  again  make  their  selections.  The  author, 
however,  gives  a  select  list  of  twelve  and  six  varieties  of  Peach, 
which  seem  to  be  selected  in  order  to  give  a  succession  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  ripening  variety.  The  six  varieties  he 
gives  are  Alexander,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Grosse,  Mignonne, 
Dymond,  Barrington,  and  Sea  Eagle. 

The  select  varieties  of  Nectarine  include  15  varieties,  of 
which  the  six  he  singles  out  as  the  best  for  the  needs  of  a 
private  establishment  are  Cardinal,  River’s  Early,  Lord  Napier, 
Dryden,  Pineapple,  and  Humboldt.  We  feel  sure  that  all  young 
gardeners  would  find  much  useful  instruction  in  the  book,  and 
many  others  would,  no.  doubt,  benefit  by  a  perusal  of  it. 
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Our  Florists'  and  Gardeners'  Clubs. 

By  William  Falconer. 

In  most  all  of  the  big  cities  of  the  United  States  the  florist® 
and  gardeners  have  what  are  known  as  florists’  clubs,  one  in 
each  city.  The  club  meets  once  a  month  and  discusses  timely 
horticultural  topics.  These  clubs,  when  properly  handled,  do 
much  good ;  they  bring  the  members  into  close  acquaintance, 
and  all  become  familiar  with  the  newest  and  best  varieties  of 
plants  to  grow,  and  the  best  paying  and  most  progressive 
methods  of  cultivation  and  construction,  etc.  These  clubs  are 
not  beneficiary  societies/  in,  any  way. 

As  I  have  for  several  years  been  president  of  “  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Allegheny  Florists’  and  Gardeners’  Club,”  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  what,  we  do,  and  this  may  be  suggestive  in 
inducing  you  to  go,  and  do  likewise.  Pittsburgh  is  a,  city  of 
over  360,000  people;  Allegheny  is  an  adjoining  city  of  130,000 
inhabitants ;  and  within  a,  radius,  of  twenty  miles  there  are 
several  other  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  in  all  amounting  to 
750,000  or  thereabouts.  The  one  club  suffices  for  all,  for  all 
are  simply  suburban  parts  of  Pittsburgh.  We  hire  a  small 
hall  one  night,  a  month.  Our  annual  dues  are  2  dollars  a  year, 
just  enough  to,  pay  our  expenses.  We  meet  at  night  from  8  to 
10,  but  it  is  often  11  before  we  get  through,  and  our  meetings 
are  well  attended,  bright  and  interesting.  Boutine  business  is 
brief,  and  long  discussions  are  disallowed.  A  special  subject, 
as  the  Rose,  Carnation,  Palms,  house  decorations  or  the  like,  is 
taken  up  for  consideration  and  discussion  at  each  meeting; 
it  is  announced  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  all  come  prepared 
to  handle  it,  and  a  special  'exhibition  of  the  subject  is  made. 
For  instance,  if  it  be  Roses,  the  several  growers  of  Roses  send 
in  a,  few  of  their  choicest  flowers,  and  a  letter  of  request  is  sent 
out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  country  to  the  raisers  of 
new  varieties  or  growers  of  special  kinds  for  exhibits  of  their 
Roses  and  a,  few  note®  about  them.  This  brings  together  a, 
most  instructive  display. 

No  papers  are  prepared  or  read.  A  busy  gardener  or  florist 
lias  no  time  to  prepare  a  paper ;  besides,  the  very  thought  of 
having  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  would  scare  some  of  our 
very  best  growers  clean  out  of  our  club.  But  the  most  diffi¬ 
dent  cultivator  will  answer  questions  as  fast  as  you  ply  them 
at  him. 

The  president  takes  the  chair  and  gets  through  the  routine 
business  as  quick  as  possible.  Now  we  come  to  the  subject 
of  the  evening,  viz.,  Roses.  The  standard  sorts  are  taken 
first,  and  one  variety  at  a,  time  is  placed  on  his  table.  These 
American  Beauties,  were  grown  by  John  Smith.  John  is  asked 
the  condition  of  his  crop,  when  he  planted  them,  how  far  apart, 
how  deep  the  soil,  the  composition  of  his  soil,  about,  tem¬ 
perature,  ventilation,  training  or  tying,  second  crop,  mildew, 
red  spider,  fertilisers,  etc.,  and  John  will  answer  each  question 
pointedly  and  promptly.  Then  the  chairman  will  ask  other 
growers  pointed  questions,  as  regards  their  experience  and 
practice,  and  there  will  be  an  explanation  of  differences  in 
treatment  or  marketing  or  cropping.  There  is  no  hesitation  or 
chillies® ;  sometimes  three  or  four  men  try  to,  speak  at 
once.  The  Beauties  are  passed  and  removed,  and  on  to  the 
table/  come  Meteors,  and  after  them  Brides,  Te, stouts,  and  so 
on,  each  one  in,  its  turn.  Then,  come  the  new  varieties,  and 
the  way  they  are  torn  to  pieces  sometimes  makes  one 
sorry  they  ever  appeared.  But  it  is  a  critical  audience  and 
an  honest  one. 

Dahlias  were  our  October  subject.  We,  had  a  big  exhibition 
of  flowers.  The  meeting  was  packed  to,  the  door.  What, 
became  of  the  blossoms?  They  were  divided  among  the 
members,  every  man  carrying  home  an  armful  or  a  big  hand 
bunch. 

Our  last,  meeting  (November)  was  Chrysanthemums.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-three  distinct,  sorts  came/  before  us,  some 
from  800  miles  away.  And  they  were  classified  and  handled 
in  the  same  way. 

Ali  of  our  local  daily  newspapers  report,  these  meetings,  and 
they  also  are  noted  in  all  of  our  horticultural  or  florist  papers. 

And  once  a  year,  in  the  summer-time,  we.  have  an  outdoor 

picnic. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Potato  Chips. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tim  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— In  our  old  halcyon  days  one  did  not  dream  that  a  few 
years  hence  quite  a,  furore  would  be  created  by  our  old  friend 
the  Potato;  but  with  the  discovery  of  a  Northern  Star  in¬ 
terest  has  been  aroused,  and  everyone  seems  anxious  to  have 
his  plot  full  of  Stars.  Although  the  price  is  still  rather  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  many,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
Potato,  and  has  produced  unlooked-for  results ;  but  one  wants 
to  be  sure  and  get  seed  from  raisers’  stock.  Many  are  going 
m  for  cutting,  etc.,  and  then  re-cutting,  etc.  A  discussion  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  plan  would  be  interestin'1-,  I 
trow.  ° 


A  1  otato  that  has  done  splendidly  with  the  writer  is  Dobbie’s 
Potato,  The  Factor,  an  oval-shaped  white  round  of  robust 
habit,  and  splendid  cropping  qualities.  Another  advantage  it 
has  viz.,  it  keeps  well,  and  has  proved  by  far  the  best  of 
the  many  varieties  tried  by  the  writer,  and  has  shown  scarcely 
any  disease  this  season,  which  has  certainly  been  a  season  to 
te>t  the  merits  of  a  Potato  as  regards  disease-resisting  qualities. 

rp.  T.  W.  Dollery. 

ihe  Gardens,,  Weetwood  Grange,  Leeds. 


Bulbs  for  the  East  End. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,  Will  you  allow  me  to  appeal  to-  the  generosity  of  those 
of  your  reader®  who  are  interested  in  window-gardenin"-  arnonw 
the  poor  and  have  resources  at  hand?  They  can  belp&us  very 
materially  by  sending  us  at  once  bulbs  of  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
and  Crocuses  of  the  best  and  brightest  colours.  We  do  not 
want,  later  in  the  season,  gardeners’  leavings  which  nobody  can 
use.  That  is  not  the  idea.  If  the  dreariness  of  the  East-end 
is,  to  be  brightened  at  all,  it  should  be  brightened  by  the  best. 
Our  Window  Gardening  Society  has  done  wonders  for  the  West. 
Ferry  Road,  but  it  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  fresh¬ 
ness,  fragrance,  and  beauty  of  the  country  could  easily  be 
brought,  home  to  the  dwellers  among  these  sordid  surroundings 
if  only  our  friends  would  do  their  best  to  help  us.  And  if  con¬ 
tribution®  in  kind  are  not  forthcoming  we  are  in  no,  wise  averse 
to  accepting  money  ;  for  the  expenses  of  a  venture  of  this  kind 
aiei  heavy,  and  are  apt  to,  prove  an  unusual  drain  upon  the/ 
church  funds. — Yours  faithfully,  Richard  Free. 


The  Oval-Leafed  Privet. 

In  the  United  States  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  is,  spoken,  of  as 
the  California,  Privet,  but  although  it  is  often  named  L.  cali- 
fornioum  in  commerce,  that  is  merely  a  garden  name.  It  may 
succeed  so  well  in  California  that  the  nurserymen  do  all  they 
can  to  encourage  the  sale  of  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan,  “The 
Florists  Exchange,  says  that,  it,  was  killed  to  the  ground  last 
winter  in  some  part,®  of  New  England.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew, 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Parks,  Boston,  describes  it  as  a 
stiff  and  unnatural-looking  plant  that  should  not  be  used  for 
hedges.  That,  may  be  so  if  planted  in  rich  soil  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  confine  it  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  To  see  the 
plant  in  its  best,  and  most,  natural  form  it  must  be  allowed  to 
attain,  a,  height,  at  least  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  when  it  becomes 
more  graceful.  In,  Great  Britain  it  i®  raised  by  ten®  of  thou¬ 
sands  as  a,  covert  plant.  In  place  of  the  ordinary  green  one, 
we  should  recommend  L.  ovalifolium  folii®,  aureis,  the  Golden 
Privet,  the  variegation  of  which  is  a  sufficient  restraint  to 
enable  the  plant  to  make  useful  and  graceful  specimen®  of  any 
height  between  2  ft.  and  6  ft.,  though  old  plants  may  reach 
8  ft.  At  the  present  time  there  i®  no  more  beautiful  hedge 
than  that,  in,  many  villa,  gardens  in,  London  and  its  suburb®, 
where  the,  plant,  is  allowed  to  grow  naturally  and  not  pruned 
till  spring.  Provided  the  winter  is  fairly  mild,  the  plant  re¬ 
tains  its  foliage  till  well  into  spring.  At  present  (December) 
the  leaves,  or  their  broad  margins,  are  of  a  rich  golden-yellow, 
making  this  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  of 
hedges. 
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SOCIETIES. 


DUNDEE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  27th  and  28th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held,  as  usual, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Dundee.  The  show  was  in  all  respects  as  good 
as  ever,  and  was  even  better  than  was  expected,  being  considered 
to  have  excelled  that  of  last  year.  The  entries  were  more 
numerous,  and  several  new  exhibitors  entered  the  leading  classes, 
and  were  wonderfully  successful.  The  quality  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  former  standard,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  such  a 
season  as  the  past  has  been.  The  show  was  formally  opened 
by  the  Hon,  Morton  G.  Stuart,  of  Kinfauns,  Bailie  Melville,  the 
president,  being  in  the  chair. 

Cut  Flowers  (Open). — The  prizes  offered  for  twelve  vases  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  as  many  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  brought  only  two  exhibitors,  but  they  were  amongst  the 
strongest  in  Scotland,  and  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 
The  Armitstead  Gold  Medal,  as  the  first  prize,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Janies  Beisamt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntly, 
Longforgan.  Some  of  his  finest  blooms  were  Florence  Moly- 
neux,  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  Mme.  Cadbury,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Sensation,  Mrs.  Berkeley,  etc.  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  R  ossie  House,  Perth,  had  to  be  content  with  a 
second  place  on  this  occasion,  even  after  the  decision  of  the 
judges  at  Edinburgh  the  previous  week  ;  he,  however,  ran  Mr. 
Beisant  very  closely  with  good  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Sensa¬ 
tion,  George  Penford,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Mrs. 
G.  Mileham. 

For  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  as  many  varie¬ 
ties',  the  leading  award,  the  Challenge  Medal,  was  secured  by 
Mr.  James  Adam,  St.  Clements,  Forfar,  who  had  fine  blooms  of 
Nellie  Pockett,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  etc.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
George  Ruckbie,  Linfield,  Broughty  Ferry,  and  by  Mr.  D.  Keil¬ 
lor,  gardener  to  J.  Smietcn,  Esq.,  Seabourne. 

For  four  vases  of  Japanese  incurved,  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  again  came 
to  the  front  with  several  finei  blooms,  including  G.  Pitcher.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Win.  Dickson,  Adderley,  Monifieth,  and  by 
Mr.  D.  Keillor,  in  this  order. 

Mr.  James  Beisant  secured  the  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Japanese,  and,  having  won  it  before,  it  now  becomes 
his  property.  Mr.  D.  Nicoll  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cumming,  gardener  to'  Lady  Stewart,  Grantully  Castle,  Aber- 
feldy,  who  was  the  first  prize  winner  last  year,  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  third  place. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  was  also  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston, 
Ramomie,  Ladybank. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Meston,  The  Lodge,  Broglity  Ferry,  secured  the 
lead  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  beating  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming, 
who  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Adams,  third. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Edradynate,  Strathtay,  took  the  lead  fox- 
six  Japanese  blooms,  being  followed  by  Mi-.  J.  Adam,  and  by 
Mi*.  J.  S.  Summers,  Arnhall,  Dundee. 

For  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded,  Mr.  J. 
Dick,  Heathbank,  Barnhill,  took  the  lead,  beating  Mr.  G.  Scott. 

Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Adderley,  came  to  the  front  for  single  Chry¬ 
santhemums  not  disbudded.  The  second  and  third  prizes  were 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Beatts,  Binrock,  and  Mr.  G.  Scott  respectively. 

For  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  arranged  for  effect,  Mr. 
George  Scott,  Seathwood,  was  an  easy  first,  with  a  beautiful 
combination  of  bronzy  Chrysanthemums  and  autumn  foliage. 
Mr.  D.  Iv.  Meston  was  placed  third. 

For  one  vase  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  only,  the  second 
and  third  prizes  respectively  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Dickson 
and  Mr.  James  Beatts. 

For  dress  sprays  and  buttonhole  bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums 
the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Adam,  J.  S.  Summers,  and  G. 
Scott  respectively.  These  bouquets,  together  with  the  shower 
sprays  and  bouquets,  proved  an  attractive  feature  of  the  show. 

The  leading  winner  for  a  shower  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums 
was  Mr.  W.  M.  Reid,  Lilybank  Road,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  Beatts,  and  Mr.  J.  Mathers,  Abercraig,  West  Ferry. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Duncan,  270,  Perth  Road,  Dundee,  took  the  leading 
place  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged.  Mr.  J.  Bethel,  Westwood  Gardens,  Newport,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Beatts  was  third. 

Amateurs.— The  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  and  the  place  of  honour 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Higgins,  Dovecot  Park,  Anstruther.  In 
the  leading  class  for  amateurs  the  first  prize  is  usually  taken 
by  Bailie  Melville,  Douglasbank,  Dundee,  but  on  this  occasion 


he  had  to  be  content  with  second  place.  Mr.  Wm.  Tough,  228, 
Great  Western  Road,  Aberdeen,  took  the  third  award. 

For  six  blooms  of  Japanese  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
A.  Guild,  Lily  Cottage,  Carnegie  Street,  Arbroath.  Mr.  James 
H.  Stevenson,  Fairyden,  Carnoustie,  was  second,  and  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  4,  Kinnaird  Street,  Dundee,  third. 

The  Armitstead  Medal  for  three  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themums  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevenson,  followed  by  Mr. 
A.  Guild.  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  may  be  remarked,  appeared  at  the 
Dundee  Show  for  the  first  time,  coming  cut  very  successfully. 

For  one  vase  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  not  to  be  displaced,  and  Mr.  J.  Higgins  and  Mr.  A.  Smith 
had  to  take  second  and  third  places  respectively. 

For  one  vase  arranged  for  effect  the  lead  was  secured  by  Mr. 
J.  Martin,  223,  Hilltown,  Dundee,  who  won  the  umbrella.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Easton,  Muirtown  Road,  Lochee,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Boeclier,  Lochee  Road,  Dundee,  came  in  third. 

For  one  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded  the  prizes 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Stevenson,  A.  Hutcheon,  and  J. 
Martin  respectively.  ■* 

For  one  vase  single  Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded  the  order 
was  Messrs.  J.  Boeclier,  J.  Martin,  and  A.  Hutcheon. 

The  first  two  of  these  in  the  same  order  won  the  prizes  for 
a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Plants. — The  City  of  Dundee  Corporation  vase  for  a  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  autumn-tinted  foliage,  and  berries  was 
secured  by  Mr.  James  Fairweatlier,  gardener  to  Lord  Provost 
Barrie,  Airlie  Park,  Broughty  Ferry,  who  had  a  circular  table 
very  tastefully  arranged.  The  Chrysanthemums  were  relieved 
by  Palms,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Poinsettias,  etc.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  J.  Beatts,  whose  exhibit  was  not  very  far  behind 
the  first  prize-winner’s  in  his  beautiful  combination  of  pot 
plants,  autumn-tinted  foliage,  and  grasses.  Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy, 
gardener  to  ex-Provost  Ballingal,  Ardarroch,  Dundee,  was 
third. 

For  six  Chrysanthemum  plants  disbudded  the  prizes  were 
taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Beatts,  G.  Scott,  and  J.  S.  Summers. 

For  six  pots  of  Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded  the  prizes 
were  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Hutcheon,  Dundee,  Mr.  J.  Beatts,  and 
Mr.  D.  K.  Meston. 

Mr.  G.  Scott  had  the  best  disbudded  Chrysanthemums  and 
the  best  two  undisbudded,  Mr.  D.  K.  Meston  the  best  Pompon 
and  single  Chrysanthemum ;  Mr.  D.  Saunders,  Tay  Park. 
Broughty  Ferry,  the  best  Begonias  and  Ferns  ;  Mr.  G.  Scott 
the  best  Chinese  Primulas,  Mr.  G.  Ruckbie  the  best  table  plants, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders,  gardener  to  J.  Leadbeater,  Esq., 
Broughty  Ferry,  the  best  two  and  one  Palms. 

Mr.  George  Scott  had  the  best  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  A. 
tTohnsto.n  the  best  kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  James  Fail-weather  the 
best  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  A.  Johnston  the  best  Pears,  and  Mr. 
J.  Kinnear  the  best  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  splendid  collection 
of  flowering  plants.  They  also  had  some  of  their  special  pre¬ 
parations  of  bottled  liquid  prepared  from  fruits.  A  new  Salvia 
was  also  very  effective. 

Messrs.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee,  had  a  very  effective  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  Drill  Hall,  consisting  of  floral  devices, 
bouquets,  etc.,  in  which  Tea  Roses,  Lilies,  Violets,  and. Orchids 
were  largely  employed. 

Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton,  Dundee,  had  an  exhibit  of  fruit 
trees  from  their  new  Meric  Nurseries.  Conifers  and  Hollies  in 
pots  and  Box  trees  in  the  form  of  standards  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  in  first-class  condition. 

Mr.  Robert  Grossart,  Clarendon  Park  Nurseries,  Dundee,  had 
an  exhibit  of  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  devices  of  the  florist. 

Messrs.  I).  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  had  an  exhibit  of  wreaths, 
Orchids,  and  fine  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Maxwell  and  Son,  Dundee,  had  an  exhibit  of  elec¬ 
tric  fittings. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  had  a  stand  of  then- 
specialities. 

Messrs.  J.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Dundee,  had  a  group  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  pot  plants  from  their  nurseries. 


Violets  and  Primroses  in  Australia. — Our  English  spring 
flowers  display  strange  partialities.  Violets  blossom  in  all  the 
States  more  freely  than  in  England.  The  size  and  exquisite 
perfume  of  a  double  white  Violet  growing  in  the  border  of  a 
little  garden  in  South  Australia  would  rouse  the  envy  of  an 
English  florist.  On  the  other  hand,  Primroses  have  resolutely 
declined  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  lack  the  delicate,  dewy  fragrance  of 
the  English  bloom. 
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Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — On  November 
18th,  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.  S.,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent,  was 
to  have  given  a  lecture  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  but,  missing 
his  train  at  Paddington,  London,  by  three  minutes,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  continue  his  journey.  The  gardeners  decided  that  the 
meeting  should  be  held,  and  the  subject  of  “  Chemical  Manures 
for  Garden  Crops  ”  was  arranged  to  be  discussed  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  the  best 
manure  for  Potatos  was  a  combination  of  farmyard  manure,  vvith 
the  addition  of  chemicals,  the  preference  being  given  to  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  and  superphosphate  used  in  moderation.  There 
was  a  competition  for  three  Chrysanthemums  with  their  own 
foliage.  Mr.  Collingwood  was  first  with  76  points,  Mr.  Baker 
second  with  66,  and  Mr.  Stocker  third  with  44  points. 

*  *  * 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
25th  ult,,  the  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was 
"  The  Seeding  of  Chrysanthemums  in  England,”  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Pole-Routh,  Oakfield,  Reading.  The  paper  proved 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one,  and  a  good  discussion  followed,  in 
which  the  president,  Messrs.  Barnes,  Bassel,  Alexander,  Wilson, 
Wicks,  Dore,  Judd,  Stanton,  Neve,  Exler,  Tufnail,  and  Winsor 
took  part.  The  exhibits  were  a  feature  of  the  meeting. 
Honorary: — Group  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  several  of  the 
plants  carrying  large  blooms,  by  Mr.  Pole-Routh  ;  seedling 
Chrysanthemum  plants,  by  the  president  ;  cut  blooms  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  (24  vases)  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  1903, 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Two  specimen  plants  of  Daphne 
indica  growing  on  their  own  roots,  and  a  vase  of  Ranunculus, 
by  Mr.  Harris,  The  Gardens,  Mapledurham.  House.  For  the 
Certificate  24  table  plants  by  Mr.  Wynn,  The  Gardens, 
“Samoa,”  Reading.  The  plants  were  well  grown,  and  the 
Certificate  was  awarded. 

*  *  * 

National  Rose  Society. — The  twenty-sevent  ~  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Thursday,  December  10th,  at  3.30  p.m.,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  pass  the  accounts,  to  elect  the 
committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  other  general  business.  A  committee  meeting  will  be 
held  immediately  after  the  annual  general  meeting  to  elect  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  society  will  take  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  5.30  p.m.  on  the  same  evening, 
Henry  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Members 
and  friends  are  invited  to  attend  this  pleasant  annual  gathering 
of  rosarians. 

*  *  * 

Scottish  Horticultural  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
the  above  association  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,'in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  18,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,. Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  president,  in  the 
chair.  A  paper  on  “  Streptocarpi  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  William 
Smale,  The  Gardens,  Blackford  Park,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Smale 
recommends  for  the  Streptocarpus  a  temperature  of  from  60° 
to  65°,  with  a  good  deal  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  For 
the  final  potting  Mr.  Smale  recommends  loam  two  parts,  peat 
and  leaf  soil,  one  part  each,  with  the  addition  of  sand  and  a 
dash  of  pigeon  droppings  and  charcoal.  Air.  Smale  does  not 
approve  -of  syringing  or  overhead  watering.  He  uses  stimulants, 
but  advises  great  care  in  their  application,  and  prefers  soot 
water  or  liquid  manure  from  cow-dung  or  horse  droppings.  The 
president  intimated  that  the  annual  business  meeting  would  be 
held  on  January  12th,  1904.  The  treasurer  intimated  that 
there  would  be  a  probable  balance  of  £37  in  favour  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  Show.  The  exhibits  on 
the  table  were  as  follow  : — From  Alessrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Shand- 
wiek  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  vase  each  of  Chrysanthemum  Souvenir 
de  Petite  Amie  and  Daffodils ;  from  Air.  Robert  Greenlaw,  The 
Gardens,  Benmore,  Kilmun,  hybrid  Primulas,  viz.,  P.  obconica 
x  P.  sinensis  and  P.  Stellata ;  from  Air.  George  Wood,  The 
Gardens,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  a  finely-flowered  specimen 
of  Cattleya  labiata,  which  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  ; 
from  Messrs.  AVm.  Davie  and  Co.,  Potato  growers,  Haddington, 
Potatos,  viz.,  King  Loth,  Dunion,  and  Warrior;  from  Air.  AY. 
Williamson,  Logie  Green  Nursery,  Fife,  a  seedling  Apple  ;  from 
Air.  AVm.  Smale,  Blackford  Park,  Edinburgh,  blooms  of  Strep¬ 
tocarpi.  There  were  20  life  members  and  a  large  number  of 
ordinary  members  nominated  for  election, 


Gate  Money  at  Aberdeen  Show. — The  total  amount  taken  at 
the  two  days’  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Aberdeen  was  £70,  being 
about  the  same  as  that  taken  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Primroses  in  Yorkshire. — As  evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the 
season,  during  the  past  few  days  Primroses  have  been  gathered 
in  the  Bolton  Abbey  AVoods,  Bradford. 

*  *  * 

Rhododendron  Griffithianum. — Some  fine  specimens  of  this 
magnificent  Himalayan  Rhododendron  are  grown  in  the  open 
an  a:  Killiow,  near  Truro,  Cornwall.  The  largest  specimen  is 
12  ft.  in  height,  and  has  a  spread  of  22  ft-  It  has  a  splendid 
effect  when  in  bloom. 

*  *  * 

Ai.meria  Grapes  have  been  reaching  London  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  to  60,000  tubs  a  week,  and  the  stocks  warehoused  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  markets  cannot  be  less  than  250,000  half-ban-els, 
holding;  48  lb.  to  50  lb.  each,  or  a  total  of  about  12,000.000  lb. 
These  Grapes  are  retailed  at  as  low  a  price  as  6d.  per  lb. 

*  *  * 

Potatos  at  £5  per  Pound.— About  1  cwt.  of  “  Sim  Gray  ” 
Potatos  are  being  offered  for  sale  at  £5  per  lb.  Purchasers  are 
limited  to  2  lb.  each.  These  Potatos  were  raised  by  Lord  Carew 
in  Ireland,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  recent 
trials  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick. 

*  *  * 

^  Cui.ford  Hall,  Suffolk. — -Lord  Cadogan  has  added  largely  to 
Culford  Hall  since  he  came  into  possession,  and  made  extensive 
gardens.  Amongst  the  features  of  the  house  are  the  enormous 
marble  chimney-piece  in  the  hall  and  large  portraits  in  oil  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Cadogan  and  Lord  and  Lady  Chelsea.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  AVales  made  a  stay  at  the  place  recently. 

*  *  * 

Failure  of  the  Lincolnshire  Potato  Crop. — In  the  Sutton 
district  of  Lincolnshire  a  very  melancholy  account  is  given  of 
the  result  of  the  Potato  harvest.  Plenty  of  the  truck  of  Potatos 
which  are  put  on  rail  in  the  Fen  districts  are  “  halved  ”  when 
they  are  sorted  over  in  London,  and  the  best  of  the  trucks  turn 
out  a  ton  of  “  blights.”  London  salesmen  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them.  The  crop  is  daily  getting  worse 
in  condition,  and  farmers  who  usually  hold  them  "to  the  last  are 
putting  them  on  the  market  as  speedily  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

American  Company  to  the  Rescue  of  Jamaica.— Mr.  Hannay, 
a  Scottish  gentleman,  has  been  promoting  a  company  to-  trade 
with  New  Orleans  and  English  ports.  He  has  already  raised 
£10,000,  and  with  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  to  St,  Alary, 
Jamaica,  to  make  loans  or  advances  to-  fruit  growers  of  St,  Mary 
who  have  already  gone  or  intend  going  into  the  co  operative  com¬ 
pany  practically  already  established.  Mr.  Hannay  hopes  to 
secure  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  to  be  shipped  abroad  from  St.  Alary. 
Operations  will  commence  with  the  Banana  harvest  before  the 
middle  of  next  year.  Might  not  this  have  been  done  with  British 
capital  ? 

*  *  * 

Pilfering  at  Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show. — Alore  than 
one  party  has  been  complaining  of  exhibits  removed  from  the 
tables  before  the  close  of  the  show.  This  applied  to  Apples  in 
one  case,  but  a  party  was  seen  to  remove  two  vases  of  Clirvsan- 
themums,  which  were  only  restored  on  the  intervention  of  the 
secretary.  Surely  in  this  case,  however,  the  vases  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  exhibitor  or  someone  authorised  by  the 
same.  A  whole  exhibit  of  Apples,  however,  disappeared  in 
another  case,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  must  have 
been  taken,  whether  pilfering  or  otherwise,  that  should  not  be 
tolerated  bv  the  organisers  of  the  show. 

*  •*  * 

Fruit  Growers  and  Insect  Pests  at  Hereford. — The  Here¬ 
fordshire  Fruit  Growers’  Association  have  purchased  some  books 
on  fruit  culture,  as  well  as  specimens  of  insects,  injurious  and 
beneficial  to  fruitgrowers,  and  these  they  have  placed  at  present 
in  the  Hereford  Free  Aluseum.  The  books  are  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  library,  while  the  insects  are  int  ended  to  familiarise 
growers  with  their  insect  friends  and  enemies.  The  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  Council  gave  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  a  grant  of  £50  towards  the  initial  cost  of 
the  above  purchases.  The  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  (Anthonomus 
pomorum),  the  Apple  Sucker  (Psylla  Mali),  the  Wood  Leopard 
Aloth,  Lackey  Moth,  Raspberry  Beetle,  Winter  Aloth,  Goose¬ 
berry  Sawfly,  Gooseberry  Aloth,  Currant  Gall  Alite,  and  Currant 
Aloth  are  amongst  the  specimens  of  insect  enemies. 
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Nephrolefis  Piehsoni. — From  “Gardening,”  an  American 
contemporary/ we  learn  that  this  handsome  new  Fern  is  liable 
to  revert  to  the  original.  It  is  stated,  however',  that  observant 
growers  affirm  that  the  variety  remains  constant  when  not  grown 
too  warm  in  winter. 

*  *  * 

Electric  Light  and  Trees. — The  electric  light  is  having  a 
curious  effect  upon  a  row  of  black  Italian  Poplar  trees  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  parade  at  Westcliff-on-Sea.  Those  close  to  the 
lamp  are  in  full  leaf,  whilst  the  remainder  have  for  a  long  time 
been  leafless. 

*  *  * 


Salvia  splendens. — Along  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy  this 
shrub  grows  and  blooms  in  the  open,  attaining  a  height  of  5  ft., 
with  spikes  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  length.  The  numerous  varieties 
which  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  country  during  l’ecent 
vears  have  all  been  reared  from  seeds  upon  the  Continent. 

v  4i  *  * 

Aretha  j, grata. — The  leaves  of  this  climber  consist  of  three 
leaflets  and  the  fruit  of  an  ornamental  character,  being  3  in.  to 
4  iu.  long,  and  purple  in  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  Barberry 
family,  and  comes  from  Japan.  A  plant  was  recently  fruited  in 
a  Nottinghamshire  garden.  The  better-known  A.  quinata  does 
not  often  fruit,  although  it  flowers  freely  enough,  both  under 

glass  and  on  an  outside  wall. 

*  *•  * 

Danger  in  Watercress. — The  Public  Health  Committee  of 

Hackney  stated  in  a  report  issued  on  the  24th  ult.  that,  as  a 
result  of  investigations  made  by  their  medical  officer,  it  was 
proved  that  a  recent  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  the  district  had 
been  caused  by  the  consumption  of  sewer- polluted  Watercress, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Watercress  supplied  to  the  Metro¬ 
polis  is  sewage-polluted.  The  committee  recommend  that  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  London  County  Council 
should  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to  hold  an  inquiry  as 

to  the  sources  of  Watercress  supply. 

*  *  * 

Tropical  Flowers  in  Australia. — In  Westralia,  South  Aus¬ 

tralia,  and  Victoria  the  choice  blooms  that  we  shelter  in  our 
greenhouses  away  from  the  icy  breath  of  winter  grow 
out  of  doors  the  year  through  in  lavish  profusion.  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  the  delicate  blue  and  white  blossoms  of  the  1  lum¬ 
bago,  and  the  sweet-scented  Oleander  run  riot  in  every 
garden.  In  Sydney,  and  still  more  in  Brisbane,  the  vegetation 
is  of  a  sub-tropical  description.  Stephanotis  flings  its  waxy 
flowers  over  trellis  and  verandah-post;  Hibiscus  flaunts  its 
crimson  bells  in  the,  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  from'  which  the 
delicate  Eucharis  lily  shrinks  abashed  ;  Bananas  and  graceful 
Japanese  Bamboos  wave  in  the  heavily-scented  air,  while  Palms 

and  Roses  flourish  everywhere. 

*  *  * 


Tomato  as  a  Possible  Preventive  of  Malaria. — The  re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Schoo  as  to  the  immunity  of  mosquitoes  in  certain 
areas  offer  an  interesting  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
malaria  trouble.  Dr.  Schoo  observed  that  so  long  as  they  were 
fe  i  on  acid  fruits  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  infect  mosquitoes 
with  the  malarial  parasite,  while  they  are  easily  infected  when 
the  a® id  food  was  withheld.  This  observation  accords  with  a 
point  noticed  by  Professor  Celli,  who  has  stated  that  one  of  the 
Italian  immune  areas  is  remarkable  for  an  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  a  fruit  rich  in  vegetable 
acid,  and:  an  attractive  food  for  the  mosquitoes.  The  necessity 
for  further  investigation  of  this  matter  is  clear,  for,  if  confirma¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  such  knowledge  may  be  of  much  importance  in 
its  practical  application  for  the  prevention  of  malaria. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  Alexander  Dean.— On  the  evening  of 
the  24th  ult.  the  members  of  the  late  executive  committee  of  die 
gardeners’  dinner  and  reception  entertained  Mr.  A.  Dean,  the 
hon  secretary,  at  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London. 
Mr." Owen  Thomas,  V.M.H.,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  pre¬ 
sided  on  this  occasion.  The  Chairman,  after  a  brief  speech, 
asked  Mr  Dean  to  accept  an  address  and  a  suitably  engraved 
silver  salver.  Mr.  Dean  suitably  acknowledged  the  gifts,  and,  m 
an  admirable  speech,  recounted  some  of  liis  earlier  experiences 
in  gardening,  creating  a.  lively  interest  in  the  audience.  With 
one° exception,  all  the  members  of  the  late  committee  were  pre¬ 
sent.  The  address  contained  an  allusion  to  the  dinner,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  cause  in 
his  capacity  as  honorary  secretary,  and  the  untiring  labour  which 
he  gave  to  the  organising  of  the  movement.  Financially  it  w  s 
a  great  success,  and  the  balance  was  handed  over  to  the  garden 
charities.  It  therefore  asked  his  acceptance  of  the  address,  with 
a  piece  of  silver  and  their  sincere  good  wishes. 


Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show.- — In  our  account  of  the 
Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show,  by  some  oversight  our  cor¬ 
respondent  had  omitted  to  mention  the  fine  floral  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  28,  Exchange  Street,  Aberdeen. 
The  exhibit  was  admitted  generally  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  other 
miscellaneous  exhibit  staged. 

*  ■*  * 

Rampant  Lucerne. — “Macmillan’s”  says  that  the  roots  of 
Lucerne  have  been  found  penetrating  the  loose  soil  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pampas  for  a  distance  of  more  than  60  ft.  Fields  that  have 
been  laid  down  for  30  years  show  no  signs  of  falling  off,  even 
when  continually  grazed  by  cattle.  The  land  subjected  to  irri¬ 
gation  yields  10  tons  to  15  tons  of  hay  per  acre  annually. 

*  *  * 

Apples  from  North  America.^ — Apples  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  still  continue  to  arrive  in  large  quantities. 
The  Nomadic,  of  the  Dominion  Line,  which  arrived  on  the  24th 
ult.,  brought  about  17,000  barrels  from  Portland  (Me.).  Two 
other  steamers  of  the  line  word  expected  on  the  27th — the  Com¬ 
monwealth  from  Boston,  with  about  21,000  barrels,  and  the 
Roman,  from  Montreal,  with  4,000  barrels.  The  Allan  liner 
Parisian,  from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  which  left  Rimouski 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  is  bringing  8,000  barrels  and  200  cases  of 
Apples.  It  is  estimated  that  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
200,000  barrels  of  Apples  would  be  dealt  with  in  Liverpool  last 
week.  Although  60,000  barrels  were  disposed  of  on  the  25th, 
the  prices  remained  firm,  and  did  not  break  even  Is.  a  barrel. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  London,  on  November  25th,  1903,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Saunders. 
'The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  by  the  chairman,  and  in 
due  course  he  proposed  “  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.” 
He  gave  a  resume  of  the  principal  events  of  the  society  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time.  He  reverted  to  1846,  when  a 
small  body  of  men  met  at  the  Amherst  Arms,  and  formed  the 
Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  Robert  James 
was  the  pioneer,  and  practically  the  founder  of  this  society. 
At  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  stands  of  24  and  18 
blooms  distinct.  In  1862  and  1864  the  chairman  humorously 
stated  that  the  society  got  into  a  critical  condition  as  the  officers 
began  to  present  testimonials  to  one  another,  including  an 
honorarium  to  the  screstary,  and  this  was  followed,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  by  other  societies. 

In  1874  the  society  changed  its  name  to  that  .of  the  Stoke 
Newington  and  Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society.  In  1875  the 
name  was  again  changed  to  that  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  About  that  time  Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
joined  the  society,  and,  happily,  was  present  that  night.  The 
first  show  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  1877.  In  1878 
the  late  Mr.  William  Holmes  the  younger  joined  the  society. 
His  singleness  of  purpose,  tact,  and  courtesy  made  him  one  of 
the  most  valuable  members  the  society  ever  had.  In  1884  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  all  praise  was  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  of 
Swanley,  for  the  suggestion  of  adopting  that  title. 

Since  then  the  Chrysanthemum  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  other  countries  imitating  in  a  measure  what  was  done 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  here.  Australia, 
France,  and  the  United  States  all  joined  issue  in  advancing  the 
Chrysanthemum.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne  became  a  member,  and  has  since  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assistants,  being  at  present,  as  he  has  been  for 
years,  the  honorary  foreign  corresponding  secretary.  They  also 
elected  Lord  Brooke  as  their  first  president  that  year.  Another 
milestone  in  their  history  was  that  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Holmes 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean  as  secretary.  Last 
year  the  Wesleyan  body  bought  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  the 
society  had  perforce  to  leave^their  old  home  in  which  they  had 
been  so  successful  for  many  years. 

They  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  they 
found  it  much  more  roomy  a  place,  with  every  accommodation, 
and  their  first  show  there  was  fairly  successful,  but  he  felt  con¬ 
fident  that  they  would  ultimately  settle  down  to  look  upon  that 
as  their  new  home,  and  he  had  every  confidence  that  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  shows  successfully  there.  It  was  a 
national  shame  that  we  had  no  large  hall  of  horticulture  m 
London.  That  being  built  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
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was  not  large  enough  to  provide  room  for  the  people  and  their 
show. 

The  other  week  he  complained  that  a  horticultural  journal 
stated  that  the  Chrysanthemum  was  too  large,  and  had  betraye  1 
the  public  taste.  If  size  was  accompanied  by  quality,  refine 
ment,  beauty,  and  other  good  points,  he  considered  that  size  in 
a  Chrysanthemum  was  no  crime.  Size  must  not  mean  coarse¬ 
ness,  however,  and  the  law  of  development  had  not  yet  said 
■‘Thus  far  and  no  farther.”  In  concluding,  he  advised  all  to  do 
their  best  to  further  the  interest  of  the  society,  and  he  had  no 
fear  it  would  prosper.  He  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cannell,  who,  in  replying,  gave  his  experiences  of  those  far- 
otf  times,  for  he  had  been  a  close  adherent  of  the  society  from  its 
commencement. 

In  1851  they  held  their  show  in  a  schoolroom.  There  were 
no  cut  flowers  in  those  days,  and  the  show  was,  therefore,  very 
different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  The  -society  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  at  times  all  went  well.  He  remembered  the  Hack¬ 
ney  Borough  Society,  and  wished  lie  had  those  times-  over  again. 
He  had  always  felt  confident  that  the  Chrysanthemum  would  and 
should  succeed,  and  he  strove  his  utmost  to  improve  the  varieties 
and  get  the  public  to  take  a  liking  for  the  same.  He  had  at¬ 
tended  all  the  meetings  at  the  Aquarium,  and  was  present  again 
at  the  first  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Going  there,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  was  one  of  the  grandest  moves  the  society  had  made. 
He  thought  the  Aquarium  good,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Palace  was  better.  From  Hartford  to  Putney  was  a  large  and 
populous  district,  and  if  they  made  their  shows  attractive  he  had 
no  fear  but  they  would  draw  very  large  attendances'.  In  the 
early  days  they  had  no  idea  of  disbudding,  but  he  mentioned  the 
fact  in  his  catalogues,  and  advised  others  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  gradually  the  large  blooms  became  the  most  popular,  and 
have  reached  the  present  stage  from  such  a  small  beginning.  He 
mentioned  some  of  the  early  favourites,  which  are  now  looked 
upon  as  very  small  blooms  indeed. 

At  this  stage  the  Secretary  brought  forward  the  principal 
medals,  challenge  shield,  cups,  etc.,  and  these  were  presented 
to  the  winners  by  the  Chairman.  Among  the  recipients  were  Mr. 

G.  Hunt,  of  Ashted  Park  Gardens,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  cf 
Fetcham  Park  Garden  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  of  High- 
gate  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  of  Moor  Hall.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell, 

H.  J.  Jones,  E.  Beckett,  and  H.  Perkins  were  the  recipients  of 
medals. 

Other  toasts  were  proposed  by  Arthur  Bryans,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S., 
A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Witty,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  C.  Harman 
Payne,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  the  Chairman,  and  J.  McKerchar,  Esq. 
Amongst  those  who  replied  to  the  various  toasts,  etc. ,  and  pre¬ 
sentations  were  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Thomas  Bevan,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S., 
R.  McCorquodale,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Ltd.), 
C.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  George  Schn rider,  Esq.,  and 
R.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  The  meeting  concluded  by  the  singing  of 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  and  “  God  Save  the  King.” 


Fruit  Tree  Pests.# 

I  desire  to  make  known  a.  novel  way  of  destroying  the  Codlin 
Moth,  which  is  only  one  of  the  destructive  insect  pests  that 
worry  the  fruit  grower.  Of  late-  years  this  moth  has  become 
more  noticeable.  Up  to  the  present  its  destruction  has  baffled 
the  most  persevering,  owing  to*  the  male  and  female  each 
having  wings.  Grease  banding  in  the  autumn  has  had  no 
effect ;  the  larvae  living  inside  the  fruit  cannot  be  reached  by 
insecticides. 

In  America,  Tasmania,  and  on  the  Continent  it  does  an 
inestimable  amount  of  damage  to-  Apples  and  Pears. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remark,  the  Codlin  Moth  is  only 
one  of  the  destructive  pests.  I  will  now  mention  the  names 
of  five  of  the  principal  that  we  are  able  to  capture  :  (1)  The 
Winter  Moth  ;  (2)  Mottled  Umber  Moth  ;  (3)  March  Moth  ;  (4) 
Apple  Blossom  Weevil ;  (5)  Codlin  Moth.  The  caterpillars 
from  each  of  these  moths  are  capable  of  destroying  the-  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit  any  year,  as  they  live  in  the 
flower  while  the  tree  is  in  bloom,  and  on  every  flower  they  visit 
their  deadly  mark  is  left ;  finally,  they  live  on  the  foliage  until 
they  get  their  growth  in  June,  pass  into  the  earth  (except  the 
Codlin  Moth),  and  change  to  a  chrysalis  to  come  again  at  their 
appointed  time.  The  few  remaining  fruits  left  on  the  tree  are 
unable  to  grow  to-  perfection,  being  stunted  and  distorted, 

*  A  paper  rf  ad  liy  Mr.  W.  Horne.  Perrv  Hill.OlifTe,  Rochester,  Kent,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federatinn,  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  London,  October  5th  Col,  C.  W.  Long,  M.P., presiding. 


through  the  injury  done  to  the  foliage  by  the  caterpillar,  the 
tree  being  unable  to  supply  the  neeessary  food  for  their  proper 
development. 

Every  grower  will  welcome  a  cheap  and  an  effectual  way  of 
capturing  these  fruit  pests,  so  that  we  can  apply  it  to  our 
acres  of  orchards.  Like  many  good  inventions,  the  simplest 
have  proved  the  most  effective  and  valuable. 

To  give  you  a  remedy  fer  the  Codlin  Moth  alone,  and  omit 
the  way  to  capture  the  others  mentioned,  would  be  playing 
“  Hamlet  ”  without  the  principal  character. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  unsavoury  part  of  my  paper,  as  I 
think  it  detracts  from  the-  value  of  the  discovery,  because 
many  of  you  know  we  do  a  large  business  in  supplying  a  fruit- 
tree  dressing  that  lias  been  before  the  public  fifteen  years  and 
given  every  satisfaction.  It  appears  to  my  critics  I  am  preach¬ 
ing  to  help  sell  our  composition ;  nothing  is  further  from  my 
thoughts,  and  to-  those  who  think  so,  I  say  by  all  means 
purchase  it  elsewhere.  Even  if  I  were  allowed"  to  reply,  I 
should  say,  who  has  a  greater  claim  to  profit  by  the  discovery? 

I  will  now  explain  the  ways  and  means  of  capturing  these 
pests,  beginning  with  the  Winter  Moth. 

At  the  e-nd  of  September  and  beginning  of  October  grease¬ 
proof  paper  bands  are  pasted  round  the  stem  of  the  fruit- 
trees  as  high  as  you  can  reach — that  is  to-  say,  close  up  under 
the  crutch — for  reasons  I  will  explain  later. 

The  bands  should  be  on  the-  trees  a  few  days-  before  the 
dressing  is  applied ;  about  the  second  week  in  October  smear 
a  good  coat  of  the  tree-dressing  on  the  hand ;  this  will  do-  till 
November,  when  the  whole  of  the  hands  should  be  freshened 
up,  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  female  Winter  Moth,  which 
has  only  abortive-  wings,  and  unable  to  fly,  should  not  be 
allowed  to-  cross  the-  band  ;  freshen  them  again  in  December. 
The  Winter  Moth  is  seldom  seen  after  Christmas.  Things  may 
remain  till  the  middle  cf  February,  when  the  bands  should 
have  attention  for  the-  capture  of  the  March  Moth.  The-  female 
is  without  wingsi,  and  easily  recognised  from  the  Winter  Moth, 
as  they  are  as  large  again,  and  full  of  brown  eggs,  numbering 
about  500.  Many  experienced  growers,  who  have  been  captur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  Moths  for  years,  will  he  astonishe-d  at  the 
number  of  moths  caught  cn  the-  dressing  in  the  spring.  This 
will  help  them  to  understand  why  they  see  so  much  damaged 
foliage  in  the  summer,  after,  as-  they  thought,  they  had  caught 
all  the  Winter  Moth. 

We  will  now  assume  we  have  reached  the  end  of  April,  or 
first  week  of  May.  About  this  time  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
the  Apple  begins  to  bloom,  the  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  is  on 
the  move-.  To  some  growers  this  is  a  most  destructive-  pest. 
The  beetle  attacks  the  bud  of  the  Apple  bloom  before  it 
expands.  The  female  makes  a  small  hole  in  an  unc-pe-n  bud 
by  means  of  little  jaws  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the-  long 
curved  proboscis  or  snout  with  which  these  long-nosed  Weevils 
are  furnished.  One  egg  is  deposited  in  the  hole  ;  this  is  closed  by 
the  Weevil,  which  moves-  off  to-  another  bud  for  the  same  de¬ 
structive-  purpose.  Egg-laying  will  go-  on  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
In  about  five  or  six  days  the  eggs-  are-  hatched.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the-  hud  grows,  and  the  petals  to  outward  appearance  are 
as  others:  Presently  you  notice  they  are  withered  ;  by  taking 
this-  dry  bloom  off,  you  will  find  a  legless  maggot  which  has 
bee-n  feeding  on  tire  stamens-,  so  that  the-  chance  of  the  bloom 
producing  any  fruit  is  impossible. 

Although  the  male  and  female  weevil  can  both  fly,  from 
observation  it  is  noticed  the  female  invariably  climbs  into 
the  tree,  and,  in  doing  so,  gets  caught  on!  the  dressing  placed 
there-  for  the  March  Moth.  This  is  equal  to  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  capture  of  the-  larvae  of  the  Codlin 
Moth,  the  bands  must  be  freshened  up  the-  first  week  in  May. 
The  caterpillar,  or  maggot,  which  it  most  resembles,  has  been 
hiding  under  the  bark  of  the  tree  (without  spinning  a  web  or 
making  a  cocoon)  since  the  day  that  it  left  the  fallen  Apple  or 
Pear. 

This  i$-  the  time  for  the  fruit  grower  to  see  the  band  is  in 
good  condition  for  capturing. 
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The  warm  May  sun  brings  them  from  their  winter  quarters, 
and,  with  an  irresistible  power,  they  ascend  the  tree.  a 

few  days,  if  not  arrested  then,  they  change  into  a  chrysalis, 
remaining  in  this  state  till  June,  when  they  are  moths  once 
again. 

I  have  counted  these  larvae  by  the  dozen  caught  on  the 
dressing  in  the  month  of  May  ;  every  larva  counts  as  a  moth  ; 
putting  it  at  the  modest  figure  of  twelve  to  a  tree,  160  trees 
to  the  acre  means  1,920,  round  figures  say,  2,000  moths  per 
acre.  Who  can  value  the  amount  of  damage  they  can  do? 

My  object  for  putting  the  band  high  on  the  tree  in  the 
autumn  is  because  I  think  it  best  to  let  them  hide  up  in  the 
bark  rather  than  put  the  band  low  and  turn  the  maggot  into 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  other  bush  fruits1,  and  thus  defeat 
your  own  object  in  capturing  it  in  May.. 

From  the  remarks  I  have  made,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  most 
important  to  the  success  of  fruit  growing  that  all  fruit  trees, 
including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  should  be  dressed 
from  October  to  May. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you  how  to  intercept  another  pest  that  is  still  at  large, 
called  Tortrix  Moth.  The  male  and  female  have  both  wings, 
and  appear  in  June.  The  eggs  are  hatched  early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  The  caterpillar,  which  resembles  a  maggot, 
some  black,  'some  slate  colour,  others  yellow,  striped  with 
green,  are  to  be  found  living  in  the  bloom  bud.  I  consider 
this  pest  as  bad  as  any  of  the  others. 

Yet,  up  to  the  present,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  remedy. 
When ’the  caterpillar  is  not  in  the  bloom  they  have  the  power 
of  rolling  themselves  up  in  the  leaf,  and  spinning  it.  together 
in  the  form  ofyi  cylinder ;  to  try  and  kill  them  in  this  state 
by  spraying  is  like  giving  a  man  a  shower  bath  by  pouring 

water  on  the  roof  of  his  house. 

I  am  confident  the  grower  who  carries  out  the  directions 
above  stated  will  reap  a  handsome  reward  in  the  summer,  not 
only  in  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit,  but  better  quality. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible ,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  aive  their  fellow  qardenrrs  the  benefit 
o *  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  sfamped.  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Soil  for  Lilies  in  Pots.  (Omega.) 

A  very  safe  compost  is  that  consisting  of  mellow  fibrous  loam 
and  peat  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  dash  of  sa 
to  render  the  soil  porous  and  open.  Some  growers  also  use 
some  nodules  of  charcoal  to  make  the  soil  porous.  A  very  good 
plan  with  Lilies  is  to  put  them  in  rather  large  pots,  ousertrn, 
the  bulbs  when,  the  pot  is  only  about  one-third  filled  with  soil, 
just  covering  the  bulbs  with  this.  After  the  stems- have  attained 
some  height  you  can  then  fill  up  the  pots  with  some  fresh  material 
by  way  of  a  top-dresising.  Many  of  the  Lilies  throw  out  roots 
from  the  stems,  and  this  filling  up  of  the  pots  -enables  the  plants 
to  make  full  use  of  the  stem  roots,  to  the  advantage  of  the  flowers. 
Some  people  would  use  a  quantity  of  well-decayed  cow  mairnue 
in  the  soil  employed  for  filling  up  the  pots  after  the  plants  aie 
started,  hut  this  should  be  done  very  cautiously,  as  no  manure 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs.  A  much  safer  plan 
would  be  to  feed  the  plants  with  weak  liquid  manure  just  when 
they  are  about  to  show  the  flower  buds.  This  feeding  mil  help 
them  greatly. 

Anaphalis  Margaritacca.  (Veld.) 

The  above  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct  name  of  a  well-known 
and  very  old-fashioned  garden  plant,  best  known  in  catalogues 
and  gardening  hooks  as  Antenmaria  margaritacea.  You  will 
find  it  in  Nicholson  under  this  latter  name.  It  is  a  well-known 
perennial  white  everlasting  of  the  herbaceous  border  and  cottage 


garden.  Tire  flower  heads  are  pearl  white,  but  are  much  use 
for  decoration  in  a  dyed  state. 

Communications  Received. 

T.  W.  D. — G.  H.  Cook.— J.  T.— J.  B.  Rennett.— H.  J.- 
Elderbert  F.  Hawes. — W.  R. — G.  West. — T.  B.  W. — A.  R  — 
E.  A.  S.— A.  B.  J. — R.  K— M.  B.— R.  L.  B.— H.  D.— J.  R.  J._ 
W.  D.—  A,  J.— R.  Ml— W.  W. — T.  H.  W 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

J.  Attwood,  Foster  Street,  Stourbridge. — Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Improved  Hot-water  Pipes,  Coils,  etc. 

W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Boston,  England. — Important 
Bona-fide  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

Robert  Holmes,  Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich. — Tomato  Seed. — 
Trade  Offer  for  1904. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(T.  B.  W.)  1,  Picea  pungens  glauca  ;  2,  Picea  Engelmanni  ; 

3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  ;  4,  Prumnopitys  elegans  ;  5. 
Carpinus  Betulus  ;  6,  Garrya  elliptica. — (North)  1,  Crataegus 
Pyracantha  ;  2,  Gaultheria  Shallon  ;  3,  Berberis  Thunbergii  ; 

4,  Cotoneaster  microphylla. — (R.  D.  W.)  1,  Nepe-ta  Glechoma 

variegata  ;  2,  Sibthorpia  europaea  aurea ;  3,  Senecio  Kaempferi 
aureo-macula-ta ;  4,  Acacia  verticillata  ;  5,  Eupatorium  ripa- 
rium  ;  6,  Jacobinia  pauciflora. — (A.  C.  B.  1,  Litobrochia  vesper - 
tilionis  ;  2,  Polypodium  Lingua ;  3,  Davallia  fijiensis  ;  4. 

Davallia  Tyermanni. — (E.  F.)  1,  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea  ;  2. 
Cattleya  labiata  var.  ;  3,  Kleinia.  art-iculata  ;  4,  Oritliogalum 
longibraoteatum  ;  5,  Gasteria  verrucosa. — (X.  Y.  Z.)  1,  Erica 
gracilis  ;  2,  Bouvardia  Humboldti  grandiflora  ;  3,  Todea  bar- 
bara  ;  4,  Kleinia  repens  ;  5,  a  florist’s  var.  of  Chrysanthemum 
sinense  ;  6,  Selaginella  circinata  emiliana.— (W.  D.)  1,  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  ;  2,  Berberis  japonica ;  3,  Azara  microphylla. 
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“I  Really  Must  Use  Vi-Cocoa.” 


Thousands  of  men  and  women,  after  reading  the  particulars 
published  respecting  the  merits  of  Dr.  Tibbies’  \'i-Cocoa,  have 
been  induced  to  become  regular  drinkers  o-f  this  popular  food 
beverage.  But  many  have  said  to  themselves,  “  1  really  must 
use  Vi-Cocoa,”  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  Why  ?  There  is  no 
more  agreeable  and  inexpensive  cocoa  on  the  market.  A  6d. 
packet  or  a  9d.  or  Is.  6d.  tin  is  value  indeed,  for  Vi-Cocoa  does 
all  that  it  is  claimed  to  do,  and  there  is  no  so-called  concentrated 
or  foreign  cocoa-  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
imparts  stamina  to  the  system,  is  refreshing  to  the  weary  brain¬ 
worker,  and  recuperates  the  body  after  physical  fatigue. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Gardening  World  is  published  every 
Thursday  morning,  and  dated  for  the  following 
Saturday.  Price,  2d.  ;  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free,  10s.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
abroad  12s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Subscriptions  and  Advertisement  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  Maclaren  &  Sons,  at 
the  offices,  37  &  38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Cheques,  Post  Office  Orders,  etc.,  to  be  made 
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naming,  books  for  review,  and  all  communica¬ 
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be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  not  necessarily  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  : 
initials,  or  a  nom  de  'plume,  will  be  used,  if 
desired. 

Photographs  and  Other  Illustrations. — 
The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  for  reproduction  of  fine 
specimens  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruit,  etc., 
or  of  interesting  gardens.  Only  such  as  are 
likely  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting  to 
the  class  of  readers  reached  by  The  Gardening 
World  will  be  considered.  If  payment  is 
desired,  the  price  for  reproduction  must  be 
distinctly  stated,  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  the  actual  photographer  or  owner  of  the 
copyright  will  be  dealt  with. 

Return  of  Manuscripts  and  Illustra¬ 
tions. — The  Editor  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  unaccepted  MSS.,  photographs,  etc., 
but  if  stamps  be  enclosed  for  return  postage 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Vogue  for  fhe  Cactus- 

About  six  or  seven  decades  ago  the1  Cactus 
family  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame  or 
popularity.  Since  then,  its  cultivation  has 
settled  down  to  normal  grades  of  cultivation  ; 
that  is,  a  certain  proportion  of  them  are 
grown  in  collections  of  plants,  but  they  bear 
a  due  ratio  in  proportion  to  their  utility, 
lliey  never  reach  a,  very  great  vogue  except 
in  the  hands,  of  the  specialist,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  specialists  multiply  so.  may  the 
Cactus  be  regarded  as  popular.  A  daily 
contemporary  says  that  it  has  found  its  way 
into  favour  again,  but  from  what  source  the 
information  is  derived  we  are  unable  to  say. 
We  know  that  a  good  many  of  the  culti¬ 


vators  have  taken  up  Cacti,  or,  at  least,  a 
certain  section,  of  them,  but  these  cultivators 
are  not  particularly  numerous,  nor  do  they 
fill  the  whole  of  any  cultivator’s  houses  in 
the  same  way  a-s  Chrysanthemums  or  Orchids 
would.  In  the  early ,  Victorian,  era  it  is1 
stated  that  30  guineas  was  no*  uncommon 
price  for  an  Echinoeactus.  That  is,  of  course, 
a.  much  smaller  price  than  would  be  obtain¬ 
able  and  frequently  asked  for  certain 
Orchids,  or  even  for  Potatos  at,  the  present 
time.  We  know  also-  that  50  guineas  is; 
sometimes'  asked  for  a.  bulb  of  some  choice 
new  Daffodil.  In  any  case,  we  shall  wait 
calmly  for  the  advent  of  the  Cactus  in  the 
same  vogue  as  those  flowers  we  have  named. 

A  Proliferous  Pine- 

It  seems  that  a  very  interesting  specimen 
was  sent  by  the  late  Comte  de  Paris  in  1894 
to  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer.  This  cone 
belonged  to  the  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  pinea) 
which  in  the  South  of  Europe  is  used  as  ai 
market  commodity,  the  seeds  being  edible. 
The  cone  in  this  country  is  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  but  is  said  to  attain  a,  length  of  6  in. 
in  the  South  of  Europe  ;  but  the  cone  in- 
question,  according  to  “Knowledge,”  was 
only  3  in.  long,  the  diminution  in  size  being 
due  to  the  smaller  number  of  scales.  When 
discovered  it  was  lying  on  the  ground  with 
a  shoot  growing  out,  at  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
This  terminal  shoot  was  already  6  in.  long, 
and  was  taken,  home  by  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
who  left  it  on  a,  table  for  a  month.  During 
all  this  time  the  shoot  continued  to  grow 
until  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  with  three 
branches.  The  axis  must  then  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  for  the  shoot  ceased  to  grow'  and 
died  in  spite  of  eveiy  attention.  Prolifica- 
tion  is  a  very  frequent  phenomenon  amongst 
plants,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  it  has  been  recorded  in.  a, 
Pine  cone.  We  have,  however,  seen  short 
growths  made  from  the  apex  of  the  cones  of 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  believe  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  that  species. 

—  o — 

Potato  Growing  Tests. 

During  the  past  season  Mr.  A.  S.  Lear- 
month,  of  Balderston  Farm,  Linlithgow, 
made  a  special  trial  of  twenty-nine  varieties 
of  Potatos.  The  idea  was  to  place  the  tubers 
under  identical  conditions  as  to  treatment. 
During  the  last  autumn  20  tons1  per  acre  of 
farmyard  manure  were  spread  on  the 
stubble  and  ploughed  in.  At  planting  time 
an  artificial  manure  was  applied  at,  the  rate 
of  7-1,  cwt.  per  acre.  Sixty  whole  sets 
weighing  20  oz.  each  of  the  different 
varieties  were  planted,  one  row  each  of  60  ft. 
in  length.  The  tubers  were  lifted  at  the  be>- 
ginning  of  November,  in  order  to  prove  their 
capabilities  for  resisting  disease.  The  variety 
Evergood  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  list 


with  10  tons  3  cwrt.  of  first-class  Potatos, 

2  tons  13  cwt.  2  lb.  of  second  quality,  13  cwt. 

2  lb.  of  very  small  tubers,  and  not  a,  single 
pound  of  diseased,  that  being  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  twenty-nine  varieties  used  on 
this  occasion.  Other  varieties  that  turned 
out  well  in,  the  order  of  merit  were  Farmer’s 
Glory,  The  Factor,  Up  toi  Date,  Main  Crop,. 
British  Queen,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  Market 
Favourite,  Dobbie’s  Improved  Kidney,  and 
Royal  Kidney.  Fanner’s  Glory,  being 
second  best,  gave  9  tons  3  cwt.  of  first-class 
tubers,  1  ton  12  cwt,  second  class,  1  ton  3 
cwt,  third  class-,  and  1  ton  diseased.  Royal 
Kidney,  for  total  weight  of  produce,  dropped 
down,  to  9  tons  7  cwt.  16  lb.,  of  which  only 
7  cwt,  2  lb.  were  diseased.  The  others 
tried  did  not  give  so  good  results'  as  those 
we  have  named. 

— o — 

The  Garden  City  Scheme- 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard,  the 
originator  of  the.  Garden  City  scheme,  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  in  the  Foresters  Hall, 
Dundee,  before  a  large  audience.  The  lec¬ 
turer  said  that  the  subject -was  of  the 
greatest  national  concern  on  account  of  the 
overcrowding  of  great  cities  and  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  rural  districts.  Many  parts  of  the 
island,  lie  said,  were  becoming  absolutely 
unproductive,  because  there  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  people  on  the  soil.  Men 
and  women,  who  lived  all  their  lives  in  great 
cities  were  unfitted  and  disinclined  for  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  Something,  however,  must 
be  clone  to  attract  people  back  to  the  land, 
and  the  only  way  clear  to1  him  was  to  create 
attractions  in,  new  areas  which  would  cause 
people  to  come  out  from  the  cities.  His 
plan  was  to  make  it  possible  for  an  indus¬ 
trial  population  to  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
vocation  and  earn  a  living  in  these  less 
crowded  districts.  The  plan  was  to  buy  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  to  build  a.  model  town 
upon  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  city  would  be 
confined  to  a  small  area  and  be  surrounded 
by  its  own  belt  of  land,  which  would  never 
be  crowded  with  buildings.  There  was  to 
be  plenty  of  space,  and  the  buildings  not 
huddled  together,  and  no  cottage  would 
occupy  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  land  formerly  valueless  would 
become  highly  valuable,  and  he  considered 
that  the  people  who  created  this  value  should 
enjoy  it.  The  manufacturers  would  be 
attracted  to  the  new  areas,  where  they  could 
build  factories  in  a  more  or  less  isolated 
position,  with  their  workers  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

— 0 — • 

Grape  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg. 

There  is  a  fine  Vine  of  this  variety  on  a 
wall  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Middlesex.  Last  year  it  carried  146 
bunches  of  Grapes,  and  a  similar  number 
this  year. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Pruning. — Advantage  should  be  taken  to  push  on  this  work 
before  the  New  Year,  each  day  from  then  onwards  bringing 
more  work  for  the  gardener.  We  make  it  a  point,  to  tackle 
the  north  walls  while  the  leather  remains  mild,  as  the  work 
can  be  done  more  expeditiously,  while  peing  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  those  employed.  The  Morello  Cherry,  which  usually 
occupies  such  a  site,  claims  first  attention.  This  fruit,  bearing 
principally  upon  wood  made  the  previous  summer,  requires  to 
be  laid  in  its  full  length  if  well  ripened  from  2  in.  to  b  in. 
asunder,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  young  shoots  being 
laid  in  to  cover  bare  stems  towards  the  centre  of  the  trees. 
Fruits  are  also  borne  upon  spurs  ;  therefore  encourage  these 
wherever  space  allows  by  cutting  back  to  within  a  couple  eyes 
of  their  origin  all  growths  not  required  for  intervening  spaces. 
At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  ground  is  so  wet,  it  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  men  to  have  planks  to  stand  upon,  thus  avoiding 
trampling  on  the  borders  to  a,  great  extent,  and  either  in  tying 
or  nailing  see  that  sufficient  space  is  left  for  the  growths  to 
swell,  this  remark  specially  applying  to  young  trees  of  all 
kinds.  A  lad  should  follow  the  men,  cleaning  up  the  primings, 
rubbish,  etc.,  which  should  be  burnt,  and  the  trees  engined  with 
an  insecticide,  which  will  remove  many  an  insect  hibernating 
among  the  branches  and  crevices  of  the  wall.  Avoid  using  the 
knife  too  freely  on.  sweet  cherries — that  is,  the  leading  shoots — 
and  practise  more  pinching  during  early  summer,  as  the  trees 
are  so  liable  to  gumming.  Though  bearing  mostly  on  the  spur, 
very  little  pruning  ought  to  be'  necessary  at  this  date,  provid¬ 
ing  they  were  well  attended  to  in  summer. 

Plums. — Cooking  varieties  thrive  well  on  a  northern  aspect, 
and  may  be  taken  in  hand  next,  and  bear  similarly  to  the 
Morello  Cherry.  The  greatest  number  of  fruits  are  had  from 
spurs,  but  these  are  often,  left  far  too*  thick,  as  well  as  allowed 
to  grow  too  far  away  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  This  should 
be  rectified  by  thinning  out  a  few  each  winter,  cutting  fairly 
close  back,  when  in  many  instances  fresh  growth  will  result, 
and  should  there  be  more  than  is  necessary  the  surplus  should 
be  rubbed  off  early  in  summer.  Robust  growths  made  during 
the  past  season  should  be  shortened  to  half  their  length,  or 
they  fail  to  break  or  .start  alb  the  base.  Dessert  varieties  re¬ 
quire  identical  treatment,  and  in.  pruning  bush,  pyramid,  or 
standard  Plums  endeavour  to  keep  the  centre  thin,  so  than 
light,  sun.,  and  air  can  penetrate:  well  among  the  branches. 
Shorten  all  growths  for  forming  spurs:  back  to  within  an  inch  of 
their  origin  ;  short,  stubby  growths  of  that  length  need  not 
be  cut  at  all  this  winter,  as  many  are  fruit  buds.  Old  trees 
with  large  stems  are  often  found  with  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  them  ;  this  •should  be  removed  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and 
the  trees  washed  with  caustic  alkali,  frequently  recommended 
in  these  pages,  any  time  from  now  until  growth  becomes  active 
in  spring. 

Apples  and  Pears  • — The  pruning  of  these  may  be  undertaken 
any  time  now,  except  during  hard  frost,  but  even  then  there 
are  generally  a  few  hours  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
such  work  may  safely  be  carried  out.  Pears  should  be  the  first 
to  receive  attention,  and  in  dealing  with  wall  trees,  whether 
trained  horizontally  or  fan-shape,  the  extension  shoots  require 
the  point  removed,  as  they  generally  form  a  fruit-bud  there. 
With  the  former  trained  tree  a  space  of  9  in.  to  12  in.  should 
be  allowed  between  each  set  of  branches,  which  must,  be  regu 
lated  when  shortening  the  leading  or  central  growth ;  in.  fact,  it 
is  merely  a  manipulation  of  the  branches,  whether  the  tree 
shall  be  trained  horizontal  or  fan-shape.  The  latter  method 
covers  a  wall  quicker  than  the  former,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
carries  finer  fruit.  Espalier  trees,  also  bush  and  pyramid, 
have  made  much  growth  this:  summer,  especially  Apples,  and 
will  require  a.  free  hand  to,  keep  the  centres  open,  spurring  well 
hack  all  surplus  growth  not  required  for  extension  of  the  tree, 
tying  in  small  bundles,  correctly  named,  any  varieties  it  is 
intended  to  increase  by  grafting  next  spring,  heeling  them  in 


under  a  north  wall.  Standard  trees  should  be  gone  over  each 
winter,  thinning  out  a  branch  here  and  there,  and  any  sorav 
growth  that  is  likely  to  crowd  the  centre,  which  should  be 
kept  fairly  open  for  the  admittance  of  light,  etc.,  to  ripen  up 
the  wood.  1 

Figs,  in  some  localities,  require  protection  from  severe 
frosts,  especially  after  such  a  wet,  cold  summer  as  the  past 
lias  been.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  loosening  the  trees 
and  tying  in  bundles,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  hay-bands,  or 
bracken,  but,  to  be  removed  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Vo 
never  think  of  protection  down  west,  12  deg.  to  15  dem  do  in" 
the  trees  no,  harm,  though  it  is  seldom  we  get  a  continuance 
hard  frost  for  more  than  a  week.  James  Mavxe. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Dendrobiums. — Where  it  is  advisable  to  have  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  early  in  the  season  it  is  desirable  that  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  kinds  most  suitable  should  now  be  made.  Owin«- 
to  the  practically  sunless  character  of  the  past  summer,  it- 
has,  not  .been  the  most,  suitable  season  for  the  proper  ripenino- 
of  the  wood  ;  consequently  there  are  a,  number  of  plauts  which 
have  at-  the  present  time  their  flower-buds  in  a  prominent 
condition.  To  select  for  early  work  plants  with  prominent 
buds  and  immature  wood  will  bring  with  it  anything  but 
satisfactory  flowering  conditions.  Such  plants,  immediately 
they  are  transferred  to  more  liberal  conditions  of  treatment, 
begin  to!  advance  with  considerable  rapidity,,  and  just  when 
they  reach  the  stage  when,  you  are  expecting  the  flower-buds 
to  form,  you  line!  almost  the  whole  lot  of  the  buds  are  pro 
duc-ing  gimwtii  excellent  for  increasing  stock,  but  disappointing 
in  the  extreme  when  we  are  looking  for  and  require  flowers 
for  some  most  particular  purpose.  If  the  unripened  plants 
are  discarded  and  allowed  to  remain  and  develop  under  ordinary 
conditions  at,  a,  later  season,  the  further  rest  thus  afforded 
generally  induces  them  to  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
With  a  season,  like  the  past,  it,  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  rely 
on  a,  few  kinds  that  one  may  feel  satisfied  about  in.  respect  to 
maturity.  D.  aureum  and  D.  wardianum  can  generally  be 
relied  upon,  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  hurry  the  plants  at  first.  Take  them  gradually 
from  their  resting  quarters,  and  transfer  them  by  degrees  to 
the  warmest  division.  At  first  very  little  root  moisture  is 
necessary,  and  they  will  require  exceeidingly  careful  treatment 
up  to  the  time  that  the  flower-buds  can  be  clearly  discerned, 
after  which  they  may  be  afforded  more  liberal  treatment.  A 
position  close  to  the  roof  glass,  where  they  may  obtain  the 
maximum,  amount,  of  light,  at  the  present  season,  is  desirable. 
The  effect  of  light  upon  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  after  they 
have  become  expanded,  is  very  considerable.  Not  only  are 
the  colours  more  intensified,  but  the  whole  substance  of  the 
flowers  is  greater,  and  they  a, re  thereby  rendered  more  useful 
and  attractive.  If  a  succession,  of  blco-m  of  Dendrobium  flowers 
is  required,  the  most  forward  of  the  thoroughly  ripened  plants 
should  be  selected  at,  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  transferring 
them  to,  their  growing  quarters  as  above  advised.  It  is  more 
satisfactory  to  keep,  the  whole  of  the  plants  back  as  long  as 
possible  ;  there  is  no  season  that  will  produce  equal  quality  of 
bloom  like  the,  natural  season  of  flowering.  The  better  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  outside  during  March  and  April  are  the  most 
favourable  for  the  development  of  flowers. 

Coelogyne  cristata,  with  its  flower-scapes  prominent,  must 
be  kept  in  a,  fairly  moist  and.  warm  position,  in  the  warm 
intermediate  house  or  stove,  if  it,  is  required  for  early  flowering. 
Care  must  he,  taken  to  remove,  the  plants  of  Coelogyne  cristata 
and  its  varieties  from  a,  house  where  fumigation  may  be 
thought  necessary.  If  allowed  to,  remain  in  the  house  while 
the  vaporisers  are  in  operation  the  flower-scapes'  will  almost 
certainly  turn  black  and  become  so  affected  that  they  can,  be 
rarely  induced  to  expand  their  flowers  afterwards,  and  the 
whole  season’s  labours  are  thus  destroyed. 
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Cymbidiums. — Such  kinds  as  C.  tracyanum  and  C.-gigan- 
tium,  now  advancing  their  flower  buds,  will  need  every  en¬ 
couragement.  Afford  all  the  light  possible,  and  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature'  as  even  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  expand 
keep  them  in  a  fairly  dry  position.  This  will  prevent  the 
flowers  becoming  spotted,  and  give  them  greater  durability. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums.— Those  who  intend  growing 
these  on  the  large-bloom  system  for  exhibition  and  home  dis¬ 
play  will  now  be  making  preparations  for  inserting  the  cut¬ 
tings.  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  commence  much  before  this 
date,  and  it  may  be  followed  up  as  the  cuttings  become  ready 
until  the  end  of  January.  It  is  well  known  how  shy  some 
varieties  are  in  producing  strong,  sucker-like  cuttings,  and 
these  should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  warm,  genial  temperature 
to  induce  them  to  do  so.  Plants  with  plenty  of  good  cuttings 
upon  them  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  pit  near  the  glass  until  all 
that  are  wanted  are  taken.  Cuttings  that  are  produced  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  about  3  in. 
long,  are  the  best.  A  clean  cut  should  be  made  immediately 
below  a  joint  in  the  half-ripened  wood ;  such  a  cutting  will 
emit  roots  much  quicker  than  those  that  are  sappy.  Insert  the 
cuttings  singly  in  thumb-pots,  and  filunge  in  cocoa  fibre  Or  coal 
ashes  to  within  6  in.  of  the  glass.  The  compost  should  consist 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  half  a  part  each  of  wood 
ashes  and  spent  mushroom-bed  manure,  with  plenty  of  sharp 
silver-sand  added.  The  whole  should  he  passed  through  a. 
J-in.  sieve  and  used  in  a  medium  moist  condition.  The  best 
place  for  striking  the  cuttings  is  a  pit,  having  a  2-in,,  or  3-in. 
hot-water  pipe  running  round.  Failing  this,  they  do  well  in 
liandlights  on  the  stages  of  the  greenhouse,  provided  they  are 
kept  close.  Fire  heat  should  only  be  applied  when  'exception¬ 
ally  severe  weather  occurs ;  rather  keep  the  pit  well  covered 
with  mats  or  litter  to  exclude,  frost.  When  fine  mild  weather 
prevails  a  light  shade  may  be.  necessary,  and  a  chink  of  air  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  may  be  admitted 
to  dispel  damp. 

Arum  Lilies. — To  ensure  early  flowering  of  these  invaluable 
plants,  they  must  be  grown  in  small  pots  containing  one  or 
two  strong  crowns.  Such  plants  can  now  be  2daced  in  a  warm 
house,  such  as  an  early  forced  Peach  house  or  Vinery,  and 
brought  on  into  blossom  by  syringing  twice  daily  and  applying 
a  little  weak  guano'  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  stimulants  before  the  first  spathes  show,  as;  I 
find  over-luxuriant .  stems  and  leaves  are  produced.  If  some 
decayed  horse  or  oow  manure;  be  used  in  the  potting  soil,  it 
will  suffice  until  the  spathes  appear.  The  plants  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  warm  house  in  batches  of  a  dozen  or  two  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  days,  as  then  a  succession  can  easily  be 
maintained,  or,  if  a  larger  number  are  required  for  a  given 
date,  a  larger  batch  of  the  forwardest  plants  may  he  brought  in. 

Freesias.- — A  few  pots  of  the  strongest  of  these  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  slightly  warmer  structure  than  was  advised  for 
them  when  first  housed  from  the  frames.  A  temperature  that 
can  be  maintained  in  the  day  at  about  50  to  55  deg.  without, 
much  fire  heat  will  suit  them  well ;  a  weekly  application  of 
well-diluted  guano- water  will  now  assist  the  plants  materially. 

Temperatures. — Now  that  wintry  weather  has  set  in,  much 
attention  must  be  paid  to  firing  and  ventilating.  The  cool 
‘  greenhouse  should  be  kept,  as  near  45  deg.  in  the  day  as  pos¬ 
sible,  allowing  5  or  7  deg.  fall  in  the  night.  Open  the  top 
ventilators  a  little  as  early  in  the  morning  as  it  is  safe',  in  order 
to  dispel  accumulated  fire  heat  and  stop  the  fire.  As  regards 
front  air,  much  watchfulness  is  necessary ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  much  better  to.  err  on  the  side  of  closeness  during 
sharp  spells  than  to  admit  keen  frosty  air  at  the  front.  Tlrei 
stove  should  not  fall  below  58  deg.  at  night,  and  not  he  higher 
than  65  deg.  in  the  day.  "  K.  M. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Rhubarb.— Though  it  is  always  advisable  to  depend  on  the 
earliest  supplies  from  that  lifted  and  placed  in  beat— and,  ot 
course,  where  large  breadths  are  grown  when  plenty  ot  space 
in  the  kitchen  garden  is  at  command,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
simplest  method  to  practise  this  for  some  time  to  come— yet, 
as  this  means  practically  wasting  the  stools,  and  tins  cannot 
always,  especially  in  small  gardens,  be  carried  out,  means 
should  be  taken  to  force  it  on  the  ground  with  fermenting 
material,  consisting  of  one  part  long  litter  and  three  parts 
fresh  leaves — Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish  Chestnut  for  choice— 
lisinn-  sufficient  only  to  create  a  gentle  heat.  Pots  specially 
made  for  the  purpose,  or,  better  still,  large  tubs,  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  carefully  taking  out  the  ends,  one  of  which 
should  be  ledged  together  to  form  the  lid.  These  will  last  for 
some  years  if  taken  care  of  by  placing  them  under  cover  after 
they  are  done  with.  Immediately  the  crowns  have  produced 
a  fair  crop,  the  material  and  tubs  should  be  removed  to  otheis, 
so  that  the  plants  do  not  become  too  much  exhausted.  ^  Place  a 
small  layer  of  litter  over  the  forced  crowns  and  fork  up 
between  them,  and  if  no  further  stalks  are  pulled  from  these 
during  the  spring  and  summer  they  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  next  season’s  use,  and  will  be  quite  in  a  position  to  force 
again. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  for  new  plantations  should  now  be 
accomplished  as  speedily  as  possible,  choosing  a  good  open 
site.  The  ground  should  he  well  enriched  with  good  farm¬ 
yard  manure— in  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  too  much 
Bear  in  mind  that  Rhubarb  is  a  very  deep-routing  subject,  and 
the  land  should  be  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  3  ft.,  and, 
better  still,  3  ft.  6  in.,  leaving  the  surface  in  a  rough  state 
to  allow  frost  to  penetrate  as  much  as  possible.  A  portion  for 
very  early  work  should  always  be  grown  when  a  place  can  be 
found  for  it.  on  a  south  border,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  perfect 
its  growth  much  earlier,  and  consequently  lend  itself  much 
more  readily  for  starting  away  quickly.  February  or  early  in 
March  is  a  good  time  for  planting,  and  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  making  a.  good  selection  of  varieties. 

During  recent  years  some  very  much  improved  kinds  have 
been  introduced,  and  probably  the  best  at  the  present  day  is 
the  Sutton.  It  is  of  very  handsome  appearance,  of  excellent 
quality,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  main  crop  variety ,  also 
grand  for  exhibition  purposes.  Royal  Albert,  though  not  new, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  forcing.  Kershaw’s  Paragon  is  a.  good 
all-round  kind— seldom  if  ever  shows  any  signs  of  flowering. 

I  have  never  once  seen  a  flower  spike  on  it ;  the  quality  is  also 
good. 

Seakale,  being  nearly  always  in  much  request,  from  (  hrist- 
mas  onward,  small  quantities  should  be  introduced  weekly  into 
heat,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  all  light.  Though  this  can 
be  forced  on  the  ground  as  advised  for  Rhubarb,  it  entails  such 
a  large  amount  of  labour  that  in  mid-winter  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble,  when  means  can  be  found  for  bringing  it  forward 
under  cover.  W lien  digg'ing  up  the  crowns  select,  all  the  small 
rootlets. 

Cuttings. — Prepare  these  into,  lengths  of  about  6  in..,  tie 
in  bundles  of  twenty-five,  place  in  boxes  in  an  upright  position, 
working  in  some  fine  soil  between  each  bundle,  and  place  them 
under  the  greenhouse  stage  or  in  a  oo-ld  frame.  These  will 
then  form  eyes  or  buds,  and  be  fit  for  planting  out  early  in 
April  on  well-prepared  ground,  and  will  be  found  to  make  good 
crowns  for  forcing  by  next  winter. 

Lettuce. — Seedlings  which  were  sown  last  month  or  late  in 
October  will  by  now,  if  they  have  been  carefully  tended,  be 
nice  sturdy  plants  in  boxes,  and  in  another  month’s  time,  or 
even  less,  if  required,  make  very  useful  salad  material,  grown 
on  in  a  light  position  in  an  intermediate  house,  affording  them 
as  much  light  as  possible.  Carter’s  Harbinger  is  a  very  ex-  * 
cellent  kind  for  this  purpose;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  other 
variety  to  equal  it.  Make  another  good  sowing  of  several 
varieties,  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  ;  raise  them  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  prick  out  into  other  boxes  while  in  the  seed  leaf.  Autumn- 
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sown  plants  in  frames  should  bo  given  plenty  of  air,  and,  should 
wirewo-rms  be  in  evidence,  as  these  troublesome  pests  frequently 
are  during  winter,  trap  them  by  placing  pieces  of  Carrot  in 
the  soil  between  the  plants*,  and  examine  every  morning  and 
destroy  them. 

Kadishes.—  Make  small  sowings  of  those  kinds  best  adapted 
for  forcing  about  every  ten  days  in  a  gentle  heat.  Pull  and 
send  to  table  when  quite  small.  Box  up  plenty  of  Tarragon 
and  Mint,  and  place  in  a  gentle  warmth.  Sow  Onions  in  boxes 
every  fortnight  or  so  for  supplying  young  Onions  for  salads. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Viburnum  Tinus. — Among  evergreen  shrubs  there  are  few 
which  are  more  generally  admired  than  the  Laurustinus,  and  its 
value  at  this  season  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  probably 
the  last  of  the  shrubbery  occupants  to  flower,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  continuing  over  a  long 
period,  and  for  decoration  in  a  cut  state  its:  quantities  of  white 
flowers  are  very  valuable.  As  a  single  specimen  in  the  border 
it  forms  a  pleasing,  shapely  bush,  and  for  groujting  purposes 
this  shrub  can  also  be  used  with  excellent  effect.  Of  this 
Viburnum  there  are  several  forms,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
greater  worth  than  the  typical  variety,  some  being  not  so  free 
flowering  or  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  severe  frost, 
and,  considering-  the  little  attention  necessary  to  grow  Vibur¬ 
num  Tinus  to*  perfection,  it  can  certainly  be  assigned  a  fore¬ 
most.  place  in  *ny  collection,  and  undoubtedly  is  in.  every  way 
one  of  our  most  ornamental  flowering  shrubs. 

A  cer  pennsylvanicum.  — Among  the  many  varieties  of  Maples 
which  we  have  received  from  North  America  there  are  few 
which  are  so  distinct  in  some  characteristics  as  this,  and 
though  it  was.  introduced  to  this  country  as  far  back  as  1755, 
it  has.  not  yet  become  well  known,  and  is  seldom  seen  outside 
the  best  or  botanical  collections,  though  it  merits  a  place  in 
every  one,  however  small.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  this 
shrub  or  small  tree  is  the  trunk,  and  another  name  under 
which  it  is  sometimes  known  is  A.  striatum.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  bark  isi  very  prettily  striped  with  white  lines, 
which  gives,  the  whole  a  most  pleasing  appearance.  I  recently 
saw  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Acer  in  the  gardens  of  the  Grove,  at 
Stamnore,  where  Mr.  Odell  has  so  many  interesting  things, 
the  plant  under  notice  being  between  15  ft.  and  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  when  seen  with  the  foliage  off  the  appearance  is  indeed 
striking.  The  Maple  will  succeed  in  the  majority  of  soils,  and 
requires  but  little  attention.  There  are  several  other  Acers, 
such  as  A.  pictum  and  some  of  the  Japanese  varieties  which 
have  lightly  striped  barks:,  but-  none  are  to  be  compared  in 
this  respect  to  A.  pennsylvanicum,  and  it  deserves,  to  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  ait  the  present  time. 

Phlomis  fruticosa. —  On  account  of  the  dense  yellowish  down 
which  thickly  clothe®  the  foliage  and  stems  of  this  shrub,  it. 
has.  a.  most  distinct  appearance  and  is  worthy  of -a  position  ini 
the  front  line.  It  has  a  neat,  shrubby  habit,  not  growing  more 
than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  front  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  are  bright 
yellow  and  very  conspicuous.  This  ishrub  is  also  well 
suited  for  planting  on  rock-work  or  clothing  low  walls,  it  being 
not  quite  hardy  ini  the  coldest,  districts,  and  should  therefore 
receive  some  protection  in  severe  weather.  It  also  succeeds 
well  in  dry  soils,  where  many  other  shrubs  would  fail  to  grow. 

Another  variety  similar  in  foliage,  and  named  P.  cashmeriana 
has  pale  lilac  flowers. 

Euonymus  europaeus  — Though  a.  native  of  Britain,  this 
deciduous  shrub  is  well  worthy  of  inclusion.,  and  is.  especially 
valuable  for  woodland  planting,  as:  it  delights  to  grow  in  the 
shade  of  other  trees..  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about.  6  ft..,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  these  are  succeeded  by 
large  numbers  of  scarlet  fruit,  which  open  when  ripe  and 
reveal  the  orange-coloured  seeds,  thus  rendering  the  appear¬ 
ance  very  beautiful.  This  shrub  is  well  suited  for  massing 
purposes,  and  tlie  young  growths  should  he  pruned  back  in 
spring  to  the  older  wood. 


Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  Spring  Planting.  ~ 

Where  it  is  intended  to  make  new  beds  or  shrubberies  nex 
year,  it  will  be  advisable  to  commence  preparing  the  <n-ounc 
without  delay.  This  should  first  of  all  be  pegged  out^whei-i 
the  beds  are  to  be,  and  receive  a  thorough  trenching  fupA 
incorporating  decayed  farmyard  manure,  leaf-soil,  or’  othe": 
suitable  ingredients.  The  surface  should  be  left  in  a  rouffi 
and  lumpy  condition  until  planting  time. 

Cutting  Evergreens. — Now  that  the  festive  season  is  nearh 
upon  us,  quantities  of  evergreens  and  berried  shrubs  will  be  h 
demand  for  decorative  purposes,  and  instead  of  cutting  these 
from  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  knife,  it  is  much  better  tc 
use  a  pair  of  secateurs,  as.  much  damage  is  often  done  hr 
the  inexperienced  when  using  a  blade.  Any  unshapely  tree.- 
or  those  which  it  is  intended  to  cut  down  answer  well  for  this 
purpose.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Potatos  and  High  Propagation. 

I  much  regretted  to  read  at  p.  1017  that  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  the  new  prize  Potato,  Lira  Gray,  not  “  Sim  ”  Gray,  at  any 
price  per  lb.  when  only  112  lb.  could  be  put  into  commerce. 
That  it  is  under  ordinary  treatment,  a  grand  Potato  there  can 
be  no.  doubt,  and  those  who  are  so  enthusiastic  over  Northern 
Star  should  wait.  a.  bit  till  Lim  Gray  becomes  more  plentiful 
and  cheaper  ere  they  rush  too  hastily  to  conclusions  as  to 
which  is  the  best,  of  the  newer  Potatos.  But  I  am  specially 
sorry  that  Lim  Gray  is  thus  offered,  even  though  it  be  at  the 
absurd  price  of  £5  per  lb.,  because  there  is  temptation  on  the 
part  of  those  high  prices,  no  matter  what  the  variety  affected, 
to  induce  high  propagation  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  must 
have  the  effect  of  greatly  weakening  the  constitution  of  any 
variety  to  .which  it  is  applied. 

I  would  warn  intending  purchasers  of  any  liigh-priced  Potato 
to  demand  from  the  vendors  a,  guarantee  that  tire  seed  tubers 
offered  for  sale  be  the  product  of  natural  tuber  propagation  and 
not  of  cutting  or  eye  propagation.  Whenever  methods  of  that 
kind  are  adopted  in  relation  of  Potatos,  the  effect  always  is, 
if  not  in  the  first,  certainly  in  the  second,  generation,  to  induce 
weakness  of  constitution,  and,  as  a  result,  poor  crops.  As  to 
the  prices'  .asked  for  some  new  Potato,  not  one  has  ever  yet 
been  worth  the  big  sums  stated. 

Plenty  of  very  fine  Potatos  in  the  past  have  been  put  into 
commerce  at  Is.  per  lb.,  which  is  a.  very  moderate  figure  when 
stocks  are  small,  but  even  these  prices  have  dropped  to  7s.  6d. 
per  14  lb.  the  next  year,  and  then  to  4s.  or  5s.  perhaps  the 
year  after.  With  such  changes  no  one  can  complain,  even  if 
in  all  case's  the  variety  may  not  have  in  a.  few  years  borne  out 
all  that  wa.s  anticipated.  But  when  out-of-the-way  prices  ai-e 
asked  and  paid,  and  in  a.  year  or  two. — perhaps  even  the  first 
year- — the  variety  turns,  out  to  be  not  -one  whit  better  than 
many  others  purchasable  -a.t.  4s.  per  14  lb.,  there  is  great  harm 
done  to  the  purchaser,  the  vendor,  and  to  the  Potato  trade 
generally. 

It  would  be  much  better  did  raisers  of  new  Potato®  retain 
their  stocks  a.  year  or  two.  longer,  thus  giving  new  varieties 
still  a  further  and  much  -enlarged  test  of  quality,  whilst,  when 
offered  in  commerce  in  bulk,  the  price  would  not  he  such,  as 
if  not  'turning  out-  well,  a.s  no  variety  will  in  all  soils,  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the-  purchaser  is  not  great. 

It  is  one  of  the  aspirations  of  the  promoters  of  the  proposed 
National  Potato  Society  that  trial  stations  under  the  control 
of  some  of  the  various  county  councils  be.  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  all  new  varieties  of  Potatos  might 
have  -a.  trial  in  diverse  soils,  yet  in  all  other  respects  under 
precisely  similar  conditions.  In.  such  case,  it  would  he  -evident 
that  such  tests  would  make  or  mar  the  reputation  of  any 
variety.  If  one  -did  well  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  must  be 
good.  If  it  did  badly,  then,  it  could  not  be.  good.  A  test  in 
one  place  and  one  description  of  soil  only  has  little  value. 
Were  there  twelve  or  twenty  stations  for  trials  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  would  have  great  value.  A.  Dean. 
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Gunnersbury  House. 


Towards  the  end  of  October  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  some  of  the  many  phases  of  gardening  carried  on; 
at  Gunnersbury  House.  Acton,  London,  the  seat,  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
horticulture.  It  was  late  in  the  season  for  seeing  some  of  the 
out-door  forms  of  gardening  at  their  best ;  nevertheless,  there 
was  much  to  see  and  many  lessons  to  be  learnt. 

Plant  Houses.— We  first,  passed  through  various  hothouses., 
and  in  one  of  them  noted  a  splendid  batch  of  Begonia  Gloirel 
de  Lorraine,  forming  a  pyramidal  floriferous  specimen  27  in. 
in  height,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  pots.  Another 
popular  variety  is  B.  Turnford  Hall,  white,  tinted  pink.  An. 
interesting  form  which  originated  here  and  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  Mrs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  with  large  pink  flowers.  The  plant  is.  stronger, 
more  compact  and  floriferous  than,  the  type  from  which  it 
sported.  The  flowers  are  also  more  persistent  than  those  of 
the  type,  and  deepen  with  age,  so  that  it  is  very  well  worthy 


Res  and  similar  things  commonly  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 
Another  warm  house  was  devoted  to  a  variety  of  stove  sub¬ 
jects,  including  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  some  of 
which  were  flowering  on,  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  flowers 
of  Thetis  were  of  large  size,  salmon-yellow,  and  veiy  attractive. 
Other  subjects  growing  here  were  floriferous  and  much- 
branched  specimens  of  Celasia  pyramidalis  and  Siphocampylus 
Humboldti,  belonging  to  the  Lobelia,  family,  and  having  scarlet 
flowers.  We  also,  noted  a,  seedling  Begonia  having  harder  or 
more  leathery  leaves  than  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  indicating 
a  reversion  towards  B.  socotrana.  Flowers  were  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Orchids  were  represented  by  long  panicles 
of  Onoidium  varicosum,  and  Cattleya  Harrisoniae  in  a  variety 
of  colours. 

In  a  cool  greenhouse  was  a  fine  batch  of  Salvias  in  full  bloom, 
including  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora,  2  ft,  to.  3  ft.  high.  A 
variety  named  S.  A.  Ragaeneau  was  noted  for  its  dwarfer  and 
more  compact  habit,  all  of  the  shoots  being  upright.  A  very 
distinct  colour  is  presented  by  S.  accuminata  Betheli,  the 
flowers  being  rosy-purple  on  stems  3  ft.  high.  Chrysanthemums 


Roof  Gakdening  at  Gunnersbury  House. 


of  attention  in  a.  collection  where  the  other  forms  are  also, 
grown.  As  the  raceme  lengthens  the  flowers  still  remain, 
giving  the  plant,  a  more  floriferous  aspect  than  several  others 
of  the  forms.  In  this  same  house  was  a  batch  of  retarded  Lily 
of  the  Valley  coming  into  bloom.  Very  pretty  was  Nerine 
flexuosa,  with  its  wavy  segments  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  colour. 

The  next  house  we  entered  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Aralias,  and  other  plants  for  furnishing  purposes. 
The  deep  blue  flowers  of  Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora,  made  a,  fine 
contrast  with  the  dark  foliage.  An  uncommon  flower  in 
gardens  is  Crossandra  undulaefolia,  with  orange  flowersi  and 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  a  Gardenia.  It,  was  raised  here,  from 
seeds,  and  the  seedlings,  were  coming  into  bloom.  Asparagus) 
myriocladus,  ft.  high,  was  very  distinct  from  other  species 
cultivated  in  private  establishments.  Numerous,  plants,  of 
Selaginella,  uncinata  were  in  very  fine  condition,  having  beep 
propagated  late,  in  the  season,  for  furnishing  work.  The  leaves 
were  of  a  rich  steel-blue  colour.  S.  Wallichi  had  similarly 
coloured  leaves,  but  very  tall  stems,  and  is.  generally  known 
in  gardens  as  S.  caesia  arborea,  Caladium  argyrite®  is;  a 
common  enough  plant,  but,  here  it  was  grown  under  unusual 
conditions — namely,  on  a  wall  covered  as.  for  the  growth  of 
Ferns,  but  the  haves  had  attained  a  large  size,  being  2  ft.  long 
and  drooping,  and  having  a  much  brighter  effect  than,  Begonia. 


are  grown  here  chiefly  in  the  bush  forms,  but  a  few  large  ones 
are  also  grown,  as  we  shall  mention  below.  The  flowers  of 
Source  d’Or  varied  from  golden-bronze  to  orange.  Ryecroft, 
Scarlet,  18  in.  to  24  in.  high,  was  also-  very  floriferous.  Soleil 
d’Octobre,  being  disbudded,  had  blooms  of  larger  size. 

In  the  open  air,  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  maxima  was  just  noav 
over.  Just  previous  t.o  that  a.  hundred  spikes,  of  it  were  in 
bloom,  and  were  characterised  by  the  large  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  number  of  blooms  in  an  umbel.  The  Transvaal  Daisy 
(Gerbera  Jamesoni)  was  flowering  on  a,  small  rockery  just  out¬ 
side  the  conservatory.  It  was  planted  in  June  and  is  intended 
to  be  left  outside.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  diy,  the 
object  being  to  test  its  hardiness  in  this  way.  Being  seedlings, 
the  plants,  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Crinum  Powelli, 
C.  p.  alba,  C.  Moorei,  and  C.  longifolium,  otherwise  known  as 
C.  capense,  were  still  flowering  in  a  bed  close  by.  The  bed 
had  been  prepared  similar  to  that  for  a.  Vine  or  fruit  tree 
border,  and  the  bulbs  planted  quite  3  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  be  safe  from  frost.  This  method  of  growing  them 
enables  them  to  make  a.  wonderful  development  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  they  flower  splendidly  during  the 
early  period  of  autumn.  The  leaves  were  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
length,  giving  a,  good  indication  that  they  liked  the  treatment. 

Orchid  Houses. — Cattleyas  are  grown  to  some  considerable- 
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extent,  especially  C.  labiata,  the  flowers  of  which  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  colour.  About  four1  dozen,  blooms  had  been  cut 
the  same  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  King’s  visit  to  the  place. 
Other  species  grown  here  are  C1.  bowringiana  and  C.  Sehroderae, 
the  latter  being  now  finely  in  sheath.  A  handsomely  marked 
variety  of  Cymbidium  tracyanum  was  in  bloom,  there  being 
two  fine  plants  of  it. 

The  compost  for  these  Orchids  consists  of  leaf-sail,  sphagnum 
and  a  little  fibrous  peat,  but  the  greater  portion  consists  of 
leaves.  The  plants  have  been  grown  here  for  five  or  six  yea-re 
under  that  treatment.  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  do1  first- 
rate  in  it.  The  plants  are  taken  out  and  re- 
potted  every  year. 

In  another  house  were  some  very  fine  hybrid 
Orchids,  including  Laelia  Latbna,  Laelidcattleya 
Hippolyta,  L.  c.  Phoebe,  and  L.  o.  Lady  Miller, 
these  being  all  valued  for  the  sake  of  their  gor¬ 
geously  coloured  flowers.  Cattleya  dowiana 
a.urea  had  done  splendidly,  and  we  noted  a  very 
fine  variety  of  it  in  bloom.  C.  gigas,  C.  Men- 
delii  and  other  useful  types  are  also  grown  by 
Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  gardener. 

A  fine  batch  of  Vanda,  caerulea  is  grown  ini 
baskets  suspended  from  iron  rods,  so  that  the 
tallest  only  are  near  the  glass.  Thirty  spikes 
had  just  been  cut,  but  a  number  still  remained  to 
show  the  splendid  colour  developed  by  the 
dowers;.  This  -species1  is,  one  of  Mr.  Rothschild’s 
favourites. 

In  a,  stove  house  close  by  we  noted  Vanda 
hookeriana  in  small  pans,  and  V.  Agnes  Joakim, 
the  latter  being  a,  hybrid  between,  V.  teres  and 
V.  hookeriana,.  The  progeny  is-  a-  much  stronger 
grower  than,  either  of  its  parents.  In  this  same 
house  we  noted  splendidly  grown,  Ixora,  macroi- 
thyrsa,,  I.  Williams!,  I.  coccinea,,  etc.  They  had 
made  splendid  growth  and  bloomed  well  during 
the  summer  and  until  the  third  week  of  October. 

There  was  a  second  crop;  of  dowers  in,  bud  and 
fully  expanded.  The  first-named  is  a  very 
strong-growing  specie®  and  dowers  only  at  the 
tips  of  the  stronger  shoots,  but  the  truss  of 
dowers  is  immense.  An  uncommon,  plant  was 
Ceropegia,  debilis,  with  narrow  leave®  and  Item® 
about,  6  ft.  long.  Much  more  interesting  and 
pretty  was  C.  Woodii,  with  marbled  and  netted 
grey  leaves  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  less-, 
and  produced  on,  pendulous  stems  about  6  ft. 
long.  It  might  be  introduced  to*  any  collection 
of  note  a,s  ai  basket  plant-. 


which,  although  not  an  Orchid,  might  very  well  pass  for  one 
amongst  the  uninitiated.  Its  large  dowers  are  very  sweetly 
scented. 

Fruit,. — One  house  contained  a  collection  of  the  small  and 
pleasantly  flavoured  varieties  of  Grapes1.  They  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  those  in  fruit,  at  the  time  were  Tokay,  Dr.  Hoo-g 
Grizzly,  and  White  Frontignan,  and  the  Strawberry  Grape. 
The  latter  has  a  very  few  seeds  and  possesses  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  Strawberries.  In  another  house  we  came  to  Straw¬ 
berries  proper  in  the  shape  of  a  large  batch  of  the  perpetual 
bearing  Strawberries  St,  Joseph,  .St.  Antoine  de  Padoue.  and 


Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  hasi  been  < 

grown  here  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  a 
magnificent  display  it-  produces,  there  being 
something  like  1,000  flowers  open  at  one  time;-  A  plant 
obtained^  -some  months  ago1  under  the  name  of  Phalaenopsisi 
reimstalfiana  has  flowers  very  similar  to  those  of  P.  amabilis. 
The  flowers  of  Cattleya,  dowiana  a-urea  were  netted  with  crim¬ 
son,  to  the  very  base  of  the  lip.  Splendid  growth  ha, si  been 
made  by  Dendrobium  Nioibe,  the  -stems  being  over  2  ft.  in 
height  and  stout-  in  proportion.  D.  Phalaenopsis  is  also-  well 
represented  here.  D.  bigibbum  carried  twelve  spikes  of  bloom, 
and  we  intend  to,  give'  an  illustration  of  it  in  a  future  number. 
Cattleya-  amethystoglossa,  has  made  wonderfully  strong 
growth.  A  charming  terrestrial  Orchid  is  Habemaria  militaris, 
with  a,  scarlet  lip.  V  anda,  sanderiana  also  succeeds  well  here 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  having  its  root®  merely  bound 
round  with  sphagnum.  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  succeeds 
best  when,  suspended  near  the  glass,  as  it  is  here  where  th'el 
stems  'are  2  ft.  to  2J  ft.  long. 

The  cool  Odontoglo'ssum  house  occupies  a,  shady  position  on, 
the  north  side  of  the  vineries,  and  is  also  shaded  by  trees,  ini 
the  vicinity,  although  not  overhung  by  them.  Epidendrum, 
viteilinum  majus  was  still  in  bloom  in  October.  Here*  ,a,l.so, 
We  noted  a  kpiehdid  batch  of  Hymeiiocallis  macrostepliana,, 


Side  View  of  Roof  Gardening  a r  Gunnersbury  Rouse. 

Jeanne  d’Arc.  St.  Joseph  is  considered  the  best  of  this  race 
of  Strawberries,  asj>  the  fruits  are  rather  larger,  produced  more 
freely,  and  are  of  a,  rich  dark  colour  and  the  best  in  flavour. 
The  second  of  the  three  mentioned  has  globular  fruits  and 
deeply-set  seeds,  and  is  considered  .second  best.  While  the 
first  two  were  in  .flower  and  various  stages  of  fruiting,  Jeanne 
d’Aro  was  only  just  in  bloom. 

Figs  are  grown  extensively  in  pots,  Negro  Largo  being  the 
principal  and  best  for  autumn  fruiting.  Others  we  noted  were 
Black  Bourjassote,  Ronde  V i-olette  Hative,  Col.  de  S;gnoro 
Bianca,  the  latter  still  carrying  smooth  yellow  fruits  just  about 
■  fit  for  use. 

As  we  passed  through  other  houses  we  came  upon  laager 
and  older  plants  of  Figs.  Vines  in  pots  are  first  placed  in 
this  house  in  December  for  forcing,  after  which  the  house  is 
filled  with  Figs,  and  then  Vines  again,  so  that  the  house  is  kept 
,  thoroughly  occupied  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  Cherry 
House  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  occupied  with  Figs,  which 
would  continue  fruiting  to  the  end  of  November. 

The  eaiiy  batches  of  Nectarines  had  just  been  repotted, 
this  operation  being  carried  out  annually,  and  the  trees  put 
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in  the  same  size  of  pot  if  possible.  Nectarine  Cardinal  is 
the  first  to  ripen  its  fruits,  and  these  are  followed  ten  days 
later  by  Early  Rivers. 

The  early  Fig  house  was  closed  on  November  1st,  and  ripe* 
fruits  are  expected  in  February.  The  variety  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  St.  John,  as  it  is  the  most  used  to  force.  Other 
houses  keep  up  a  supply  in  succession,  so  that  from  December 
to  February  is  the  only  period  of  the  year  when  fresh  ripe  Figs 
are  not  obtainable  at  Gunnersbury  House.  Cucumber’s  are 
grown  on  the  front  of  the  early  house. 

The  old  Nectarine,  Lord  Napier,  is  still  in  splendid  form, 
and  produces  about  400  fruits  annually.  This  it  has  done  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years.  The  tree  is  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  very  worthily  occiqriesi  the  whole  of  a  house  of  moderate 
size.  Bananas  in  what  used  to  be  the  conservatory  have  made 
splendid  growth,  fruiting  well.  Late  Grapes  in  the  vinery 
close  by  consist  of  Lady  Downes,  Appley  Towers',  and  Alicante. 

Wall  Gardening.— During  the  past  few  years  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  wall  gardening  has  been  instituted  at  Gunners¬ 
bury  House,  and,  although  we  were  too  late  to  see  it  in  its  best 
form,  we  may  still  refer  to  the  general  features.  The  wall  is 
built  hollow,  and  contains  soil  in  the  interior-,  with  numerous 
niches  on  the  side  and  top  for  the  growth  of  plants.  A  spiral 
staircase  in  a  tower  enables  the  visitor  to  ascend,  so  that  he 
can  look  down  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  Many  of  the  thino-s 
were  growing  very  luxuriantly,  and  interesting  were  such  as 
Wallflowers,  Snapdragons.,  Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax,  Cistus  in- 
canus,  and  other  rock  Roses,  as  well  as  Convolvulus  maurita- 
nicus.  The  latter  may  not  be  quite  hardy,  but  all  the  previous 
ones  are  wall  plants  in  the  truest  sense.  Other  plants  that  do 
well  in  the  summer  are  Aloes,  Portulaccas,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  roseum,  which  was  still  in  full  bloom,  and  M.  edule,  which 
lives  outside  in  this  situation.  The  very  pretty  Pelargonium 
endlicherianum  has  been  out  here  for  eighteen  months.  Several 
Roses,  including  R.  wichuriana,  make  splendid  growth  when 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  Another  excellent  wall  plant 
is  Androsace  Leichtlinii,  which  has  larger  flowers  than  A. 
lanuginosa. 

Bamboo  Garden. — This  is  situated  near  the  largest  pond  in 
the  grounds,  and  contains  some  splendid  specimens  of  Bamboos. 
Lilies  were  a  great  feature  of  it  in  October,  including  Lilium 
tigrinum  Fortunei,  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
splendidly.  Another  handsome  type  was  L.  auratum  Tashiroi, 
something  in  the  style  of  L.  a.  pl||yphyllum,  but  much  more 
conspicuously  spotted,  being,  in  fact,  a,  dwarf  and  very 
vigorous  growing  form  of  the  typical  L.  auratum,  with  a  won¬ 
derfully  strong  constitution.  A  splendid  Bamboo,  at  present 
but  little  known,  is  Arundinaria  fastuosa.,  which  is  going  to 
beat  the  better  known  A.  Sirnoni,  a.s  it.  is  sturdier  and  much 
more  leafy,  making  a  graceful  and  magnificent  plant.  Phyl- 
lostachys  Castillonis  has  also  done  splendidly  here. 

In  the  Japanese  garden,  recently  made',  were  splendidly 
grown  bushes  of  Bamboo.,  including  Phyllostachys  Heoonis, 
the  dwarf  and  spreading  P.  flexuosa.  and  Arundinaria  Sirnoni. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  Lobelia  Carmine  Gem  had 
made  splendid  growth.  Japanese  Maples  were  notable  for  their 
shades  of  crimson,  red,  yellow,  and  bronze,  the  darker  colours 
being  even  more  intensified  than  in  spring.  A  fine  bush  of 
Phyllostachys  nigra,  by  the  big  pond,  with  its  plumy  light 
green  leaves,  made  a  beautiful  contrast  against,  a  Cedar  and 
Araucaria  imbricata. 

In  one  of  the  flower  gardens  we  noted  Gladiolus  Canary  Bird, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers,  still  flowering  freely.  In  some  of  the 
beds  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisi,  from  retarded  bulbs,  served 
to  keep  up  an  autumn  display  in  company  with  Lilium  auratum, 
of  which  something  like  a  thousand  bulbs  are  grown.  Besides 
the  foams  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  a.  very  fine  lot. 
of  L.  auratum  platyphyllum  bloomed  in  the  Japanese  garden. 
Our  illustration  represents  a  plant  of  this  fine  variety  in  bloom 
then.  The  characteristic  features  of  it  are  the  very  broad 
leaves,  the  large  flowers,  with  broad  segments  of  a  pale  creamy- 
white,  with  a  golden  ray,  and  finely  spotted  with  crimson. 

Chrysanthemums  with  large  blooms  are  chiefly  grown  for  the 
Japanese  garden,  and  a  display  was  kept  up  for  seven  weeks. 


Soled  d’Octobre  was  still  in  splendid  condition  on  October 
24th,  notwithstanding  the  rough  weather  we  had  had. 

Some  very  fine  shrubby  Veronicas.,  varieties  of  V.  speciosa, 
were  grown  here,  including  V.  La  Seduisante,  rich  purple,  and 
grown  in  the  form  of  standards  ;  Diamant  and  La  Merveilleuse, 
light  purple,  and  flowering  veiy  profusely,  like  the  rest. 

Roof  Gardening. — The  first  of  our  illustrations  represents  a 
wing  of  Gunnersbury  House,  the  front  of  which  is  completely 
draped  with  the  flowering  stems  of  Tropaeolum  Ball  of  Fire, 
hanging  more  than  half-way  down  over  the  windows,  while  the 
roof  itself  was  completely  covered  with  Salvia  splendens  nana. 
Both  of  these  subjects  were  in  full  bloom  on  October  24th,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
scarlet  all  over  the  side  and  top  of  the  house  at  that  period  of 
the  year  can  be  better  imagined  t.lian  described.  The  second 
view  only  shows  the  Tropa.eolum  hanging  down  the  sides,  with 
a  little  of  the  roof  flowers  at  one  corner.  This  is  a  phase  of 
gardening  which  is  seldom  seen,  and  is  here  carried  out.  very 


Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum. 


handsomely.  We  feel  we  cannot  do  justice  to  all  these  types 
of  gardening  in  the  space  .at  command,  but  they  serve  to  show 
how-  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  encourages  gardening  in  every 
conceivable  form,  both  at  that,  and  other  of  his  seats. 

We  intend  illustrating  another  uncommon  phase  of  garden¬ 
ing  here  on  some  future  occasion. 

On  the  north  front  of  the  house  was  a  collection  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  wdiich  bloom  till  a  late  period. 
The  herbaceous  border  in  this  neighbourhood  contained  a  great 
variety  of  useful  subjects  grown  in  masses  of  a  colour. 
Amongst  other  things  is  a  fine  collection  of  varieties  of 
Anemone  japqnica,  one  of  the  best,  of  which  was  A.  j.  Queen 
Charlotte,  with  semi-double  rosy  flowers  of  great  substance. 
The  dying  leaves  of  Kochia,  scoparia  were  as  red  as  those  of  a 
Celosia. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  annual  festival  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  institution  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
London,  in  June  next,  when  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  the 
treasurer,  will  preside,  and  the  exact  date  will  be  announced 
shortly. 
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The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  that  ye  wot  of." 

Epidendrum  elegans. 

A  useful  and  showy  plant,  which,  as  a  basket  plant',  is  very 
effective,  as  then  it  can  be  suspended  so  that  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  ban.  be  seen.  As  Barkeria  -eleg-ans  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Barker,  Birmingham,  in  1837.  Its  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves  are  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  the  flower. scape, 
which  is  fully  ia,s  long  again,  is  pendent,  and  five  to  seven 
flowered  ;  each  flower  lj  in.  across,  of  equal  sepals  and  petals  of 
a,  lilac-purple  colour,  suffused  with  white.  Tire  lip,  which  has 
its  lateral  margins  defle-xe-d,  is  white,  with  a  rosy-purple  blotch 
near  the  apex.  Mexico. 

Coelogyne  massangeana. 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  cultivated  and  most  florife-rous 
forms  of  this  useful  genus,  and  as  its  long,  loose,  drooping 
racemes  are  produced  at  various  seasons',  it  forms  a  desirable 
addition  to  even  the  most  meagre  collection.  The  individual 
flowers  are  2  in.  to  3  in,  in  diameter,  of  buff-coloured  segments, 
and  oval  lip  of  a  brown  colour,  obliquely  streaked  with  yellow 
on  the  interior. 

Cypripedium  (Selenipedium)  Schlimii. 

This  small  flowered  species  is  so  distinct  in  the  form  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  delicate  rosy-pink  colour,  that  for  that 
reason  alone  it  should  be  in  all  collections.  In  addition,  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  onei  of  the  most  potent  of  hybridising 
agents.  As  such,  when  it  is  the  male  parent,  its  influence  pre¬ 
dominates  ;  also  it  is  a  rare  example  of  an  Orchid  which  is 
self-fertilised.  Taking  all  those  points  into  consideration,  it 
may  safely  be  said  “  that  few  plants  will  be  found  at  once  so- 
interesting  and  useful  ” — an  ideal  plant  for  an  amateur  to 
experiment  with.  The  variety  albiflorum  is  more  delicate  in 
colour  and  fully  as  robust.  New  Granada, 

Epacris  longiflora  superba. 

Described  as  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  miniata.  This  forms  a 
useful  -specimen  plant,  which,  in,  full  vigour,  yields  a  mass  of 
white-tipped,  crimson  flowers  1  in,  long.  As  it  is  of  a  strag¬ 
gling  habit-,  with  drooping  flowers-,  it-  is  seen  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  trained  on  a  wire  frame.  Australia, 

Epiphyllum  truncation. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  form  very  useful  winter-flower¬ 
ing  greenhouse  plants,  which,  having  brightly-coloured  flowers, 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  dull  days.  The  flowers  of  the  t-ype 
are  3  in.  l-ong,  bright  red,  with  white  stamens,  the  corolla  being 
re-flexed  and  ringemt. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei. 

This  handsome  hybrid,  derived  from  C.  amplexi'eaulis  x 
Pavonii,  is  a  most  desirable,  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant, 
when  its  large  lemon-coloured  flowers  are  acceptable.  If  cut- 
tings  are  struck  at  intervals' of  a-  month,  the  resultant  plants 
will  flower  in  succession,  thus  giving  -a,  longer  season. 

Begonia  Credneri. 

Derived  from  B.  haageana  x  B.  incarnata.  meta-llica,  this, 
forms  a  handsome,  bushy  plant  some  3  ft.  high,  with  rich 
bronzy-purple  leaves.  It  produces  flowers  freely  in  long- 
stalked  corymbs,  the  flowers  being  of  medium  size,  white  echi- 
na-te,  with  numerous  red  bristles. 

Jasminum  gracillimum. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  species,  requiring  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  glass.  Grown  in  a  stove  as  a  standard  it  is  very  effec¬ 
tive,  its  long,  graceful,  semi-drooping  branches  each  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  globose,  many-flowered  -cyme.  The  individual  flowers 
are  pure  white,  of  nine  elliptic  petals,  a-nd  sweetly  scented.  N. 
Borneo. 

Jacobinia  coccinea  (syn.  Justicia  coccinea). 

A  dwarf,  erect  plant,  suitable  for  flowering  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house.  Grown  from  spring-struck  cuttings,  it  forms 
a  single-stemmed  plant  about  10  in.  high,  clothed  with  green 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  spike  of  crimson  flowers1,  which  are 
arranged  in  six  rows,  intervened  by  rows  of  greenish  ovate 
brapts. 


Hibbertia  dentata. 

A  very  useful  climbing  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  producing 
freely  and  almost  continuously  its  rich  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  nearly  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the 
reddish  stems  and  bronzy  leafage.  It  is  best  adapted  for  train¬ 
ing  along  the  rafters  on  the  roof  of  a  small  house,  from  which 
its  branches  can  hang,  a-s  it  rarely  attains  to  a  length  of  15  ft. 
Australia. 

Correa  speciosa. 

This  species  has  given  rise  to  a  varied  assortment  of  varieties- 
which  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  hard-wooded  plants 
flo'wering  at  present.  They  give  the  best  results  when  grafted 
on  to  C.  alba-.  Pulchella,  is  a  rose-coloured  variety,  with  cor¬ 
date  leaves,  beset  with  a  -stellate  pubescence  of  whitish  hairs. 
Ve-ntricosa  has  green,  pointed  leaves,  and  long,  tubular  crimson 
flowers.  The  flowers  of  magnifica  only  differ  from  those  of 
pulchella-  by  their  colour,  which  is  greenish-yellow.  Australia, 


Fruit  Growing  in  Queensland. 

The  Minister  for  Agriculture  in  Queensland,  desirous  of 
assisting  fruit-growers  in  his  State  by  establishing  new 
markets,  has  bought  up  the  whole  of  the  season’s  cro-p  of  “  Cape 
Gooseberries,”  a-  fruit  which  makes  a-  delicious  preserve,  for 
pulping,  and  inquiries  are  being  made  in  Great-  Britain  as  to- 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  export  trade  in  this  article  on- 
payable  teams.  C-ape  Gooseberry  jam  can  be  purchased  in 
London,  and  a-s  a  table  delicacy  it  would,  were  it  generally 
known,  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Queensland  Agricultural  Department  is  a-ls-o  thinking 
of  trying  an  experimental  shipment  of  Pineapples  to  London,  in 
order  to  test  the  transit  question  thoroughly.  Pineapples  are 
produced  in  Queensland  as  freely  a-s  Apples  are  here  ;  in  the 
Brisbane  district  alone  close  on  200,000  dozen  are  grown 
yearly,  and  all  over  the  State  these  delicious  fruits  are  culti¬ 
vated,  and  are  an  ordinary  item  of  dietary.  If  shipped  to  this 
country,  it  would  be  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  the  fruit  would 
be  sold  cheaply. 

Bananas  are  produced  in  Queensland  in  enormous  numbers; 
the  average  annual  crop  may  be  put  at  about  2,000,000 
bunches,  and  taking,  say,  1 20  “  fingers  ”  to  -a.  bunch,  we  get 
the  estimated  yield  of  single  banana-s  in  Queensland  for  a  year 
a-si  240,000,000  !  Bananas  flourish  everywhere  on  the  coast 
lands,  and  many  settlers  make  a  decent  living  by  taking  up 
virgin  scrub  at  £1  an  -acre  and  growing  Bananas  thereon  after 
clearing.  The  Banana  lias  the  virtue  of  bearing  all  the  year 
round  in  congenial  conditions. 

Mangoes  are  .grown  in  Queensland  with  such  ease  that-  ill 
good  seaso-nsi  the  local  demand  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  out* 
turn;  1902  was  a  bad  year  for  Mangoes,  but  in  1901  some 
350,000  dozen.  Mangoes  were  grown  in  the  State.  After*  some 
hesitation  in  taking  to  this  fine  fruit  when  it  was  introduced 
about  t-wenty  years  a, go,  Queenslanders  now  regard  it  as  a 
commonplace,  and,  raw  and  preserved,  it  is  eaten  all  over  the 
State. 

Oranges  suffered  from  k-st  year’s  drought,  but  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  normal  -seasons  is  an  important  section  of  the  fruit- 
department;  about  20,000,000  Oranges  were  grown  in  1901. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade-  in  all  these  fruits  mentioned  to 
the  southern  States  -of  Australia,  Queensland  being  the  supplier 
of  all  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruit-s  to  Australasia.  The 
area  of  Queensland  is  so  extensive  (669,000  square  miles),  and 
the  climate  so  varied,  that  in  one  part  or  another  every  known 
fruit  flourishes.  Cocoa-nuts  are  grown  on  the  islands  which 
fringe  the  northern  coasts  in  great  numbers. 


To  Destroy  Brackens. — The  directors  of  the  Highland  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  lia-d  under  consideration  some  months  ago  the 
question  of  damage  to  hill  grazing  by  the  increase  of  the 
Bracken.  With  the  object  of  lessening  the  plague,  the  society 
offers  premiums  of  £20  for  a  horse-power  machine,  and  £10  for 
a-  hand  implement  for  cutting  the  Bracken.  The  trial  will  be 
held  early  next  summer. 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  these 
lequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  onr  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gaedehiho  World. 
qey  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


‘‘Deeds  are  tetter  things  than  words  are,  actions  mightier  than  boastings Longfellow 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR  < 

Short  Articles.  < 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World  < 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  < 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  OT  SHORT  ARTICLE,  seilt  < 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s  < 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will  < 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions  , 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not  , 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  value,  < 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be  < 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors  | 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
1  usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

I  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

i  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
1  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
1  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
5  ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

)  - - - 

!  The  following  Coloured 

1  Plates  have  appeared  in 
]  recent  numbers  : — 

]  May  23  — SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

\  May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4. — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

)  November  14. — ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA- 
\  VASSEUR. 

)  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
)  publishers,  price  2£d.  post  free. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

i  The  following  supplements  illustrating  new 
<  Chrysanthemums  will  appear  during  November 
\  and  December 

MRS.  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE, 
MAUDE  DU  CROS, 

MERSTHAM  YELLOW, 

{  AND 

5  WILFRED  H.  GODFREY. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


The  Purple  Heather.* 

The  name  of  the  magic  mountain,  flowed 
of  Scotland  is,  a.  favourite  on©  with  author's, 
many  of  whom  have  used  it  in  the  titles  of 
their  works,  the  contents  of  which  lia.ve  no 
reference  whatever  to,  the  ivell-known,  plant 
itself  or  to  itsi  associations.  Such  is  the  re¬ 
cognised  magnetic  power  and  charm  of  the 
Heather.  In  the  work  before  us,  however 
the  author,  who  is  a,  Scotchman,  furnishes 
a  detailed  history  of  the  plant,  from  a, 
botanical  and  horticultural  point  of  viewq  a,s 
well  as  treating  on.  its  economic  uses,  its  folk¬ 
lore,  traditions,  poetry,  legends,  etc. 

It  is.  not  generally  known  that,  the  Heather 
has  been,  found  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  in  Canada,  An| 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  plant  on  the 
American  continent,  and  of  the  discussion, 
ensuing  thereon,  is  here  fully  given,  forming 
a  most  interesting  pare  of  the  volume.  Every¬ 
body  know®  the  White  Heather  is  the  symbol 
of  “  good  luck,”  but  there  are  other  and 
equally  sweet'  sentiments  connected  with  this 
very  rare  plant,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with 
in  the  present  work. 

A  most  enjoyable  portion,  of  the  book  isi 
that  devoted  to  the  poetry  and  songs  of  the 
Heather.  Many  of  Scotland’s,  sweetest  soingl 
writers  and  poets  have  dilated  on  the  beauty 
and  charm,  of  their  country’s  favourite  moun¬ 
tain  wilding,  and  a,  large  collection  of  the®© 
patriotic  and  sympathetic  ditties  and  poems 
have  been  herei  got  together  for  the  delec¬ 
tation  of  those  who  love  Scotland  and  all 
things  Scottish.  Selections  have  been  made 
from  the  poetical  works  of  Ossian,  Burns, 
Scott,  Hogg,  Leyden,  Tannahill,  Blackie, 
Stevenson,  and  many  others  of  the  Scottish 
poets  and  song  writers  not  so  familiarly 
known,  the  whole  demonstrating  the  warm 
place  held  by  the  Heather  in  the  affection  of 
the  men  whose  writings'  have  added  lustre 
to  the  name  and  fame  of  Caledonia, 

*  “  The  Heather,  in  Lore,  Lyric,  and  Lay."  By  Alexander 
Wallace.  Publishers:  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Ltd.,  2  to  8,  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
Full  cloth,  280  pp.  :  freely  illustrated,  the  frontispiece  being 
a  beautiful  representation  of  sprays  of  white  and  purple 
heather,  in  colour,  from  a  painting  by  a  prominent  New 
York  artist.  Postpaid,  6s.  3d. 


Then  there  are  selections  from  the  prose 
works  of  Queen  Victoria,  Buskin,  Carlyle, 
Scott,  Smollett  Pennant,  Macmillan,  Logan, 
Leyden,  Black,  Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  Boswell,  Burke,  Munro,  William  Winter', 
Ur.  Van  Dyke,  and  other  well-known  authors. 

In  his  preface  the  author  explains  that 
his  aim  has  been  “  to  cull  from  the  many 
references,  to  the  Heather  abounding  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  other  literature,  and  to  weave  the 
sprays  thus  gathered  into  a  literary  garland, 
the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  which  shall 
lie  in,  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  pervading 
it.  and  in,  the  aroma  cf  patriotic  love  that  it 
exhale®.”  That  he  has  succeeded  well  in  his 
task  the  volume  before  us  fully  testifies. 
The  work  has  been  done  carefully  and  tho¬ 
roughly.  The  book  breathes  the  fragrance 
of  Scotland’s  mountains  and  hills,  and  is 
sure  to  find  favour  not  alone  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  that  much-written-abo'Ut 
country  now  absent  from  the  land  of  their 
nativity,  but  also'  with  lovers  of  good  and 
interesting  literature  everywhere. 

The  first  and  subsequent  finding  of  the 
Heath  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  Canada,  New¬ 
foundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  question  of  the  Heath  being 
native  to'  America  is  a  question  which  is 
very  much  a,  matter  of  opinion.  The  most 
important  station;  is  undoubtedly  that  at 
Tewkesbury,  Massachusetts,  where  the  plant 
is  spread  over  half  an  acre  of  ground.  A 
S co tollman  on  a  neighbouring  farm  waa 
accused  of  having  sown  it,  but  he  denied  all 
knowledge  cf  it,  and  said  if  he  wanted  to 
grow  Heather  he  would  have  sown  it  on  his 
own.  land,  which  was  just  as  suitable.  It 
was  definitely  recorded  in  1861,  but  the 
former  owner  of  the  land  remembers  the 
plants  in  1810,  and  from  deductions1,  the 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  believe  that  they  existed  there 
in  1700. 

The  Callilna  advance®  to  the  extreme 
western,  coast®  of  Europe,  and  has  also  been 
found  in,  Iceland  and  the  Azores,  these  two 
latter  place®  being  thei  nearest  undoubted 
approach  to  America.  Considering  how 
little  evidence  that  it  was  actually  sown  or 
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planted  in  America.,  we  should  think  that  by  deductions  from 
geology  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  considering  the 
Heather  a  true  native  of  America.  The  evidence  of  geology  is 
that  there  must  have  been  some  connection  between  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  old  and  new  world  at  one  time.,  seeing  that  they 
possess  in  common  similar  and  closely  related  or  even  identical 
types  of  vegetation.  Then  why  deny  that  the  Heath  found  its 
way  down  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  ancient  times?  There  are 
some  eminent  men  who'  believe  that  a  large  number  of  plants 
originated  in  Greenland  and  migrated  both  to  the  old  and  ne  w 
world,  so  that  they  are  represented  at  the  present  day  by  such 
plants  or  their  lineal  descendants.  The  Heath  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rhododendrons',  Pieris,  Andromeda,  and  similar  plants, 
have  their  representatives  in  both  worlds1,  and  no  doubt  such 
had  a  common  origin,  whatever  means  may  have  existed  ;n 
ancient  times  for  their  dispersal.  This  finding  and  noting  of 
localities  for  the  Heather  on  the  western  continent  has  its 
humorous  as  well  as  its  .serious  side.  “  Vanity  Fair’s  ”  car¬ 
toon  of  the  Flower  .Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  searching  for  Heather  at.  Tewkesbury  is  certainly 
comic,  and  the  account,  given  with  the  picture  is  equally  so. 

All  phases  of  the  question  have  been  touched  ujron,  and  tire 
author  would  have  seemed  to  have  ransacked  every  book  con¬ 
taining  an  allusion  to  the  Heather,  its  u.tes,  economics,  and 
medicinal  value.  Among  the  more  recent  questions  raised 
with  regal'd  to  the  Heather  is  that  of  symbiosis.  For  some 
years  past  we  have  heard  or  read  of  various  plants  that  require 
the  aid  of  a  fungus  in  order  to  live,  including  such  as  Orchids, 
the  Beech,  Scotch  Fir,  Rhododendrons,  and  many  others.  It 
is  even  admitted  that  the  Heath  tribe  are  lime  haters,  and 
must  be  planted  in  soil  from  which  that  is  absent,  or  relatively 
so ;  otherwise  .they  fail  to  thrive.  All  the  evidence  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  common  Ling  or  Heath  would  derive  benefit 
from  its  connection  with  a.  fungus  a,s  the  other  plants  named. 
The  idea  was,  of  course,  received  with  incredulity  by  a  large 
number  of  its  admirers,  and  the  late  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  proposed  to  investigate  the  case  for  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  spring  after  the  frozen  ground  had  thawed,  but, 
unfortunately,  his  death  prevented  him  undertaking  that 
examination. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  economics  of  the  Heather  is  a,  record  of 
a  form  of  punishment  meted  out  to  a  woman  who  was  convicted 
by  the  kirk  session  of  a  misdemeanour.  It.  was  in  the  chapter 
relating  to.  the  use  of  Heather  for  thatch.  One  of  the  elders 
did  not  believe  that  the  woman  would  carry  out  the  payment, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  views  as  follows :  “  The  jade  ’ll  never  pay 
ye;  she's  nae  guilty  o?  payin’  ony  ane ;  gar  (make)  her  pu’  a. 
few  biins  o’  fine  swank  Heather  to  make  the  kirk  water-tioht.” 

The  story  about.  Heather  beds  reads  like  a  romance.  Several 
important  writers  in  books;  and  papers  relating  to  the  High¬ 
lands  have  recorded  their  findings,  information,  and  actual  ex¬ 
periences  with  regard  to  the  value  of  Heather  asi  a  bed.  This 
is  made  by  pulling  the  fresh  Heather  and  laying-  it  down  evenly 
with  the  tops  uppermost.  What,  if  any,  clothes  may  be  used 
are  put.  on  the  top  of  this,  but  the  reports  relate  chiefly  to  the 
summer  season,  and  even  when  the  Heather  was  in  bloom,  so 
that  the  latter  was  the  most  important,  of  the  above  furnishing. 
The  hardy  Highlanders  would  lie  down  on  this  merely  wrappe  1 
in  their  plaids.  The  writers  state  that  such  a  bed  had  the 
effect  oi  drying  up  superfluous  moisture,  keeping  everything 
dry,  that  it  was  as  soft  as  a  feather  bed,  .and  fragrant,  while  the 
sleepers  who  lay  down  faint  and  weary  at  night  would  rise  up 
in  the  morning  nimble  and  sprightly.  ‘  Soldiers  have  done  this 
on  frequent  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  olden  time,  when 
every  able-bodied  man  of  the  clan  was  a  fighter,  and  frequently 
had  to  engage  in  warfare  at  the  call  of  his  chief.  Even 
poachers  can  make  a  comfortable  bed  amongst  the  Heather, 
from  which  it  is  first  necessary  to  .scrape  away  a  portion  of 
the.  snow  in  order  to  make  up  a  couch.  Only  one  writer  com¬ 
plains  of  his  experiences  in  the  Highlands  in  this  respect,  and 
that,  was  owing  to.  the  width  of  the  chimney,  which  allowed 
the  snow  to  come  in  and  fall  upon  him  during  the.  nmht. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is1,  of  course,  a  Scotchman,  and 


therefore  able  to  give  a  correct  rendering  of  all  these  stories, 
but  his  experience  with  regard  to  the  cutting  of  peat  for  fuel 
is  somewhat  different  from  ours.  The  method  is  carefully  de¬ 
scribed,  but  the  point  on.  which  we  disagree  is  that  the 
who  cuts  the  peats  throws  them  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  where  a 
woman  receives  them,  places  them  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
wheels  them  away  to  some  more  elevated  situation  to  harden 
and  dry  in  the  sun. 

Our  experience  lias  been  that  real  live  peat  would  not  stand 
so  many  manoeuvres.  When  cut  out  of  the  mass  in  the  form 
of  bricks  it  is  as  soft  as  the  jellies  put  on  the  dinner  table, 
Avithout  their  cohesion  or  toughness,  and  if  handled  so  manv 
times  in  the  fresh  state  would  all  go  to  pieces.  The  man  who 
cuts  the  peat  of  such  a  nature  places  each  brick-shaped  mass 
directly  upon  a  barrow  without  sides,  and  when  the  barrow 
is  full  the  woman  wheels  it  away,  and  tips  the  harrow  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Avhole  mass  Avill  stand  slantingly  upon  the 
ground  in  an  unbroken  heap  or  barrowful.  This  is  left  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  until  the  peats  dry  and  stiffen.  They  are 
then  spread  flat  upon  the  ground  one  layer  deep,  and  left  until 
they  harden  sufficiently  to  be  set  up  in  heaps  to  dry  tlioroughlv 
and  be  ready  for  carting  to  the  homestead. 

Taking  it  altogether,  we  consider  the  book  one  of  the  most 
interesting  we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
Heather  country,  and  by  those  who  have  left  it. 


Chrysanthemum  Maude  Du  Cros. 

(See  Supplement.) 

The  above  variety  first  came  under  our  notice  on  October 
6th,  when  it  arrived  too  late  for  the  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  On  October  26th  it  again  came  up, 
and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  On  the  following 
da.y  it  was  brought  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is 
a  Japanese  variety,  with  drooping  florets  of  a  clear  canary 
yelloAv,  Avith  a  silvery  yellow  reverse.  The  florets  are  fairly 
broad  and  interlaced,  so  that  it  makes  a  handsome  bloom  about 
8  in.  wide,  7  in.  deep,  and  26  in.  in  circumference. 

Judging  from  the  time  it  first  appeared,  the  variety  will 
prove  very  suitable  for  exhibition  and  decorative  work  during 
the  month  of  October;  but  no  doubt  by  a  judicious  timing  of 
the  buds  it  may  be  had  in  perfection  for  the  principal  Novem¬ 
ber  shows.  It  was  raised  by  Mi".  T.  Bullimore,  gardener  to 
Arthur  du  Cros,  Esq.,  Canons  Park,  Edgware,  N.,  who  obtained 
it  as  a  seedling  from  Mme.  Carnot.  It  came,  in  fact,  from  the 
same  bloom  as  Mildred  Ware.  Since  then,  however,  the  variety 
has  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones;  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  who  will  put  it  into 
commerce. 


Azalea  Deutsche  Perle. 

For  early  work  I  know  of  no  better-  variety  than  the  above, 
requiring  but  little  forcing  to  get  it  into-  flower  by  Christmas, 
remaining  in  good  condition  for  a  very  long  time,  proving  most 
useful  for  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or  mansion.  It  does 
not  make  much  groAvth ;  consequently  is  not  so  useful  for 
cutrflower  purposes  as  some  varieties,  but  for  a  lengthened 
display  of  bloom  few  can  compete  with  it.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  semi-double,  and  good-sized  plants,  18  in.  to 
20  in.  across;  can  be  had  in  8-in.  pots.  A.  Narcissi  flora  is 
another  good  variety,  but  I  have  had  trouble  with  this ;  making 
its  growth  so  early,  it  opens  its  flowers;  during  October,  even 
when  standing  outdoors.  To  obviate  this,  the  growths  should  be 
pinched  early  in  the  season  or  grown  as  cool  as  possible.  A. 
Borsig  is  very  similar  to  Deutsche  Perle,  but.  perhaps1  not  quite 
as  free ;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  variety  for  winter  work.  J.  M. 


Lent  to  “The  Gardening  World.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MAUDE  DE  CROS  :  Colour  Yellow.  (Much  reduced.) 
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Tulip  Talk. 

There  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Gardening 
World  articles  dealing  with  the  culture,  etc.,  of  the  Tulip,  and 
in  this  article  the  writer  wishes  to  supplement  the  articles  on 
Tulips  re  varieties,  etc.,  which  he  has  found  invaluable  for 
forcing,  etc.  In  these  gardens  some  5,000  Tulips  are  forced 
annually  in  boxes  and  pots  for  cut-flower  purposes,  and  also  for 
decoration,  and  the  varieties  grown  by  the  writer  number 
eighteen.  As  regards  soil,  etc.,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Tulip 
delimits  in  a  idee  rich  light  soil,  and,  when  potting,  leaves 
the  top  of  the  bulb  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sod,  and  do  not 
press  too  firmly.  The  great  point  in  forcing  Tulips  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  bulbs  are  well-rooted  ere  commencing  to  force,  as  on  this 
point  much  of  their  successful  cultivation  depends. 

1  Varieties. — The1  Due  Van  Thol  varieties  are  the  earliest  for 
forcing  ;  these  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  A  Tulip 
well  worth  forcing  in  large  quantities  is  Mon  Tresor,  a  variety 
with  large  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  of  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  which  can  be  had  in  bloom  by  Christmas  easilv  ;  more¬ 
over’  it  grows  to  a  good  height  (llin.).  Pottebakker  White,  too. 
is  very  effective,  as  is  Canarv  Bird,  a  rich,  beautiful  yellow. 
Proserpine,  a  rich  dark  silky  rose,  should  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list.  One  of  the  finest  for  pot  work  is  Vermilion  Bril¬ 
liant  which  does  not  belie  its  name,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  collection.  The  writer  has  also  found  Bacchus  a  very 
useful  variety  for  forcing.  Them  Cottage  Maid  and  Bose  Gns- 
delin  are  both  liked,  their  colours  being  so  delicate  yet  very 
distinct  and  pretty  ;  both  respond  readily  to  forcing.  La  Reme 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  L’lmmacule,  too, 
is  a  nice  early  white  variety,  and  is  not  expensive  ;  whilst  to 
those  who  desire  a  first-class  Tulip,  Joost  Van  Vondel  White  is 
a  lovely  variety,  albeit  rather  expensive.  Pink  Perfection  is 
another  variety  of  great  merit,  with  its  beautiful.  deep  pink 
flowers,  and  is  always  appreciated.  Keizeirskroon  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  conservatory  work,  etc.,  with  its  bright  red  yellow 
edued  flowers.  Three  very  fine  scented  varieties  much  liked 
are  Prince  of  Austria,  a  delightful  orange-shaded  scarlet  variety, 
and  a  nice  tall  grower,  Thomas  Moore,  rich  orange,  and  Golden 
Prince,  both  of  which  latter  are  well  known. 

The  writer  forced  all  the  above-mentioned  varieties  last  winter, 
and  thev  did  so  well  as  to  merit  another  trial  this  year.  In 
connection  with  Tulip  forcing,  one  often  hears  the  cry  of  short 
stalks  but  the  writer  averted  this  by  the  use  of  inverted  boxes 
and  pots  to  fit  over  the  other  boxes  and  pots,  thus  drawing  the 
stems.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  must  not  omit  to  mention 
Murillo,  a  double  Tulip.  Double  Tulips  do  not,  as  a  rule,  “  catch 
on  ”  like  the  singles,  but  Murillo,  with  its  fine  double  rose  and 
white  flowers  (more  like  a  Paeony),  is  always  welcome. 

T.  W.  Dollery, 

The  Gardens,  Weetwood  Grange,  Leeds. 


Successful  Tomato  Culture. 

The  Tomato  has,  judging  by  the  quantities  grown!  in  large 
market  establishments,  become  unnecessary  article  of  food  ;  it  is 
also  considered  one  of  the  principal  garden  crops  in  well-man¬ 
aged  gardens.  The  chief,  in  many  instances,  is  called  upon  to 
supply  the  house  daily  the  whole  year  round,  and  unless  he  has 
room  and  convenieaioe  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of  plains 
his  efforts  would  end  in  failure. 

The  most  trying  season  during  the  year  to  produce  fruit  is 
the  dark,  dull  days  of  winter  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  If  seed  were  sown  the  last  week  in  September,  and 
kept  growing  without  check,  and  the  necessary  structure  at  hand, 
no  trouble  should  now  be  experienced  in  obtaining  ripe  ■‘ruit 
daily,  keeping  the  temperature  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.  by  day, 
and  not  less  than  60  deg.  by  night,  admitting  air  on  all  favour¬ 
able  opportunities,  avoiding  a  dull,  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere, 
which  would  be  sure  to  cause  disease  and  damping  of  the  fruit. 

Some  growers  prefer  cuttings  for  winter  crops,  as  they  are  less 
vigorous  than  seedlings,  coming  more  quickly  into  fruit ;  but 
where  plenty  of  room  is  at  hand  to  accommodate  the  more 
vigorous  seedling  it  is  best  to  start  with  seeds. .  Plants  raised 
from  seeds  will  carry  the  grower  over  a  long  period,  as  they  are 
more  prolific  than  cuttings. 

Seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  early  supplies  to.  follow  the 
winter  batch,  selecting  good  and  well-tried  varieties,  leaving 
novelties  till  later  on  in  the  New  Tear,  as  these  often  cause 
disappointment.  Any  light  sandy  soil  will  be  found  suitable 


for  sowing  the  seed  in,  which  will  germinate  in  five  or  six  days 
if  placed  in  a  temperature  from  60  deg.  to  65  deg.,  covering 
the  seed  pans  with  sheets  of  glass.  On  the  top  of  this  place 
damp  moss  to  check  rapid  evaporation.  A  high  temperature  is 
injurious,  and  a  low  temperature  must  at  all  times  be  avoided. 
As  the  seeldings  make  their  appearance  they  must  be  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  avoiding  cold  draughts.  As  soon  as  the 
second  leaves  appear  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots,  such  as  thumbs,  and  kept  in  heat  until  the  roots  have 
taken  well  hold  of  the  new  soil,  admitting  more  air  as  the  plants 
increase  in  size  and  strength.  Sowings  for  the  general  or  main 
crop  supply  should  be  made  in  F ebruary  and  March. 

There  need  be  no  great  anxiety  regarding  soil,  as  the  Tomato 
is  very  accommodating  in  this  respect ;  but  the  expert  grower 
will  have  in  readiness  a  good  supply  of  fibrous  loam,  cut  from  a 
rich  pasture  and  stored  in  a  heap  for  at  least  twelve  months  before 
required  ;  with  this  should  be  added  a  good  sprinkling  of  grit, 
leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure  in  moderate  quantity.  The 
addition  of  manure  must  not  be  overdone  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  as  it  produces  luxuriance,  which  is  not  conducive  to 
fruitfulness  or  early  ripening. 

Water  plays  an  important  part  in  the  culture  of  the  Tomato, 
drought  causing  the  bloom  to  drop,  therefore  considerably  re- 
ducing  the  weight  of  fruit.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  when  the  plants  require  water  ;  the  grower  will  deter¬ 
mine  this  for  himself,  taking  into  consideration  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
time  of  the  year.  One  important  item  to  be  remembered  is  never 
to  water  unless  the  plant  requires  it,  then  not  merely  by  damp¬ 
ing  the  top  soil,  but  saturate  down  to  the  root.  After  this  leave 
the  plants  alone  until  more  water  is  wanted  ;  watering  should 
never  be  excessive,  as  careless  watering  and  insufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to*  airing  are  forerunners  of  the  dreaded  Tomato  disease  and 
insect  pest. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  how  Tomatos  should  be  pruned.  Some 
say  “  don’t  prune  ”  at  all,  and  others  advise  “  taking  all  the 
foliage  away  from  the  plant,”  which  simply  means  ruin.  Both 
extremes  are  objectionable.  If  the  foliage  is  allowed  to  remain 
the  fruits  will  take  longer  to  ripen,  at  the  same  time  the  flavour 
will  not  be  so  good  ;  while  the  removal  of  all  the  foliage  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  root  action.  The.  better  plan  is  to 
wait  until  the  fruit  has  set ;  then  by  removing  the  leading  point 
of  each  leaf  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant  to  the  top,  ripening  and 
colouring  will  be  assisted  ;  at  the  same  time  the  health  of  the 
plant  will  not  suffer.  William  James  Penton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  November  25th. 

Finer  Bulbs  on  Clay  Soil. 

Many  gardeners  are  heavily  handicapped  by  having  to  deal 
with  soils  that  are  either  too  heavy  or  too  light.  In  the  case  of 
either  extreme  it  means  abandoning  the  idea  of  cultivating  many 
highly  desirable  plants,  or  else  cultivating  them  at  extra  trouble 
and  expense. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  compensation  some  things  can 
be  given  up  for  substitutes  that  are  suited  to  the  particular  soil 
in  hand  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  subjects,  that 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  or  at  least  so  highly 
desirable  that  no  substitutes  can  be  found  for  them.  Amongst 
this  class  I  would  place  many  of  the  finer  bulbs,  especially  the 
Liliums.  I  have  to  do  with  a  very  heavy  clay  soil  and  subsoil. 
We  have  greatly  improved  the  soil  for  a  considerable  depth,  but 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  on  such  a  subsoil  as  I  have 
indicated  many  of  the  finer  bulbs  as  well  as  other  things  perish 
during  the  winter  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of 
moisture.  Of  course,  keeping  beds  and  borders  as  high  as 
possible  without  any  special  arrangement  will  ensure  success  for 
many  things  that  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  perish,  but.  if 
success  is  to  be  assured1  with  many  of  the  finer  bulbs  special 
means  must  be  used.  This  is  what  we  have  done  with  the 
most  gratifying  results. 

A  border' in  the  pleasure  grounds,  about  12ft.  wide,  against  a 
west  wall,  had  a  lot  of  old  rockery  stones,  brickbats,  masons’ 
“  shivers  ”  (drippings)  wheeled  on  to  it,  covering  it  to  a  depth 
of  1ft.  at  the  back  and  about  £ft.  at  the  front.  This  drainage 
was  covered  to  a  depth  of  lift,  at  back  and  1ft.  at  front  with  a 
compost  of  friable  road  scrapings,  garden  soil,  leaf  soil,  old 
potting  soil,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  and  sand.  Loam  was  not 
available.  The  border  was  then  planted  with  the  following, 
amongst  0*11161'  things  :  Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum  in  variety, 
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L.  pardalinum,  L.  testacenm,  L.  candidum,  and  Alstroemeria 
aurea  and  A.  aurantiaca,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Tritonias,  Mont- 
bretias,  Gladioli,  Liliagos,  Fritillaria  Meleagris.  These  and 
other  subjects  were,  of  course,  arranged  according  to  their 
heights  and  colours.  I  should  have  said  that  the  border  has  a 
gravel  walk  running  along  the  front  of  it,  and  this  was  edged 
with  good-sized  rough  irregular  stones,  to  act  as  a  dwarf  retain¬ 
ing  wall,  and  immediately  behind  the  stones,  and  in  order  to 
partly  cover  them  we  planted  such  rock  plants  as  Aubrietias, 
Arabis,  Phloxes,  Gheiranthus,  Myosotis,  etc.  Behind  the  rock 
plants  and  in  front  of  the  dwarfest  of  the  subjects  already 
enumerated  we  planted  clumps  of  Sweet  Violets,  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Leucojums,  Grape  Hyacinths, 
etc. 

Incarvillea  Delavayi  has  not  given  very  satisfactory  results  as 
yet,  but  we  are  giving  it  another  trial. 

We  intend  substituting  by  degrees  such  things  as  Tigridias, 
Belladonna  Lilies,  etc.,  for  some  of  the  commoner  things  with 
which  we  started.  Such  a  border  as  I  have  described  involves 
some  initial  trouble  and  expense,  but  for  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  soils  similar  to  our  own,  it  would  pay  them  to  take  the 
extra  trouble,  which,  of  course,  does  not  require  to  be  repeated. 
In  addition  to  such  a  compost  as  I  have  named,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  a  certain  proportion  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  where 
procurable.  Where  not  procurable  in  quantity,  loam  and  peat 
might  be  used  in  direct  contact  with  the  bulbs,  as  was  done  in 
our  case. 


Dinner  Table  Decorating. 

Tliis  subject  demands  almost  every  day  attention  from  many 
gardeners.  Among  the  many  subjects'  connected  with  the  craft, 
probably  in  some  establishments  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
please  is  the  art  of  table  decorating.  Oftentimes  what  a  gar¬ 
dener  may  think  a  beautiful'  arrangement,  his  employer,  if  a 
lady,  might  describe  as  quite  the  reverse.  In  small  establish¬ 
ments  this  subject  may  not  be  studied  much,  but  in  the  larger 
ones  a  good  knowledge  is  almost  indispensable.  The  operator 
in  the  first  place  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  taste  and  know 
how  to  blend  colour,  and  also  how  certain  colours  look  under 
artificial  light. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  choice  flowers  to  obtain  good 
effect.  In  the  summer  months  there  is  abundance  of  choice 
in  the  open  border,  and  in  the  winter  months  there  need  b©  but 
little  difficulty  in  any  ordinary-sized  garden  in  obtaining  good 
material.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  selection  of  materials  in  this 
short  article,  as  I  could  not  possibly  do  anything  dike  justice* 
to  it  in'  such  a  limited  space,  so  will  confine  myself  to  just  a 
few  important  points,  which  must  always  be  observed  by  the 
would-be  decorator. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  a 
strictly  floral  decoration,  that  the  flowers  should  b©  the  adorn¬ 
ment  and  not  the  receptacle1 ;  so  when  using  vases  choose  always 
those  of  the  plainest  workmanship,  with  a  good  firm  base,  with  as 
little  leg  as  possible,  as  they  are  not  easily  toppled  over.  Those 
elegantly  design©!  and  brttfiantlv  coloured  should  always  be 
avoided  for  dining  tables,  they  are  better  suited  for  the  drawing¬ 
room.  A  good  selection  of  various  sizes  is  essential,  as  they 
give  one  a  means  of  displaying  flowers  to  the  very  best  effect.  I 
have  often  heard  the  complaint  that,  owing  to  the  decorations, 
it  has  been  quite  out  of  the  question  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  a 
free  conversation  across  the  table.  Now,  to  avoid  this,  let)  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a  silver  bowl  to  fill  with  Roses 
or  some  such  flowers.  If  oar©  is  not  taken  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  entirely  obscure  the  view  and  debar  cross-table  con¬ 
versation.  What  I  advise  is  never  to  let  such  arrangements  as 
these  stand  more  than  15in.  from  the  cloth,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  obstruction.  Tliis  we  may  term  as  the  low- table  effect, 
which  has  been  in  vogue  a  good  deal  of  late.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  these  low  arrangements  be  objected  to,  and  it  he 
desired  to  use  something  taller  and  lighter,  such  as  an  epergne,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  centre  from  15in.  to  20in.  from  the  cloth 
as  open  as  possible.  The  same,  when  using  plants.  Select 
either  those  that  do  not  stand  more  than  15in.  from  the  cloth  or 
standards  with  foliage  or  flower,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  do 
not  hang  lower  than  20in.  from  the*  cloth.  I  have  taken  the 
central  pieces  merely  as  an  illustration,  but  the  same  care  is 
necessary  at  other  points  about  the  table,  with  a  good  floral 
arrangement  for  the  centre,  as  above  described. 

I  prefer  dispensing  with  vases  altogether,  as  they  elevate  your 
flowers  too  far  from  the  cloth,  and  the  effect  is  often  lost ;  still, 


I  do  not  like  the  old  style  of  cutting  flower  heads  to  lay  flat 
amongst  the  tracing.  They  can  be  made  to  have  a  very  natural 
appearance  by  fixing  half  needles  at  intervals  about  the  table 
and  using  a  stem  of  two  or  three  inches  ;  with  a  little  of  its  own 
foliage  and  the  soft  base  of  the  pithy  stem  pressed  down  upon 
them,  they  appear  to  be  separately  and  mystically  standing  erect 
without  any  support.  They  have  a  far  more  natural  appearance 
than  when  cut  to  lay  flat  upon  the  cloth.  Specimen  blooms  of 
Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Tulips,  and  numerous  others  can  be 
used  very  effectively. 

The  practice  of  placing  a  piece  of  muslin  or  coloured  silk  on 
the  table  does  not  enhance  the  arrangement  of  flowers  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  ;  but  if  the  centre  of  the  table  be  prac¬ 
tically  covered  with  some  light  greenery,  it  will  have  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect-  A  style  adopted  in  some  establishments, 
which  affords  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste,  is  what 
is  termed  cloth  work,  which  means  flowers  and  foliage  worked 
to  some  design  upon  the  cloth,  and  some  most  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made,  for,  with  a  modicum  of  taste  there  is  less 
danger  of  colours  clashing,  as  a  band  or  curve  of  some  green 
foliage  would  bring  the  colours  neutral. 

'There  are  abundance  of  epergnes,  miniature  arches,  bridges, 
and  other  fantastic  shapes  for  holding  flowers  for  table  decorating 
to  suit  all  tastes,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  always  cor¬ 
respond  with  other  ornaments  which  may  have  to  be  placed  upon 
the  table.  G.  H.  Cook. 


Fruit  Tree  Planting. 

There  is  much  practical  and  sound  advice  given  from  time  to 
time  in  the  gardening  papers,  arid  also  in  catalogues  issued  by 
many  of  the  leading  nursejymen,  and  the  golden  rule  to  be 
chiefly  observed  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  fruit  trees 
is  rightly  placed  in  the  forefront,  viz.,  avoid  deep  planting.  In 
my  opinion  too  much)  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  this  golden 
rule,  which  should  be  pressed  home  to  all  growers  and  planters. 
In  fact,  the  nearer  the  surface  the  roots  are  kept  the  greater  pro¬ 
bability  of  success  will  be  the  result. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  a  practical  and  keen  culti¬ 
vator  of  fruit  trees,  but  especially  of  Apples  and  Pears.  He 
made  a  large  orchard  of  these,  and  in  doing  so  formed  large  heaps 
or  moulds  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  in  these  he  planted 
the  trees.  The  idea  had  much  to  recommend  it,  but  I  need 
hardly  say  that  appearances  were  very  much  against  it  becoming 
at  all  popular. 

The  holes  for  the  reception  of  fruit  trees  should  also  be  well 
prepared,  and  always  be  made  larger  than  generally  is  the  case, 
so  that  the  roots  m'ay  be  laid  out  at  their  full  length.  The  fore¬ 
going  is  another  good  rule  which  may  be  more  faithfully  carried 
out  than  it  is.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  planting  is  done,  a 
good  mulching  of  partly  rotten  manure  may  be  given  with  much 
advantage.  It  keeps  out  frost  in  the  winter,  and  retains  moisture 
in  summer.  Trees  requiring  stakes  should  b©  attended  to  at 
the  earliest  date,  to  prevent  them  being  shaken  about  by  winds, 
etc.  The  after  management  will  consist  in  properly  attending 
to  pruning,  and  I  would  urge  the*  importance  of  summer  pinch¬ 
ing  or  pruning.  If  discretion  in  this  matter  is  well  attended  to, 
it  will  be  more  conducive  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  relieve  winter  pruning. 

I  might  enlargerupon  the  subject  by  treating  of  diseases  and 
pests  which  attack  fruit  trees,  but  my  object  in  writing  tliis 
article  chiefly  to  assist  beginners  and  press  upon  the  memory 
of  all  would-be  planters  of  fruit  trees  the  necessity  of  observing 
specially  the  golden  rule  of  avoiding  deep*  planting,  toe  adop¬ 
tion  of  which  will  bring  pleasure  and  profit  to  a  large  number. 

J.  T. 


The  Coronation  Tree  that  was  planted  at  the  old  historic 
crossways  at  Cart  Gate,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  Yeovil,  last  year, 
did  not  grow,  and  on  the  28th  ult.  Master  W.  Wakley  and 
Master  Edward  Hebditch  planted  a  young  Wellingtonia  in  its 
place.  The  old  man  Boon,  who  lives  close  by,  hauled  the  earth, 
and  Mr.  Gold,  the  Brock’s  Mount  gardener,  superintended  the 
planting,  with  the  hope  that  this  time  it  may  take  root  and 
grow.  Many  of  the  school  children  watched  the  planting. 

***  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  R.  Rowles  ”  for  his  article  11  On  Digging,” 
page  1007. 
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BORDER  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
November  29th  and  30th. 

The  third  annual  s'hojv  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Exchange  Halls,  Hawick,  the  two  previous  exhibitions  having 
been  held  at  Galashiels.  The  show  was  considered  the  most 
attractive  floral  display  ever  seen;  in  the  Hawick  district. 
Exhibitors  brought  something  like  500  Japanese  blooms,  besides 
other  sections,  and  the  variety  of  colour  had  a  splendid  effect. 
Winter  flowering  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  also  came  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  Border  district,  and  the  quality  was  excep¬ 
tionally  tine. 

The  show  was  formally  opened  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rudge  Wilson, 
ex-Councillor  Forbes  presiding.  The  latter,  in  introducing  the 
speaker,  said  that  their  exhibition  possessed  the  best  qualities 
of  many  of  the  best  exhibitions  he  had  seen.  This  lie  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  that  they  had  as  good  gardeners  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  were  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  also  urged  the  claims 
of  two  other  local  horticultural  societies  which  were  not  in  such 
a  flourishing  condition  as  they  had  at  one  time  been. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  made  an  excellent  speech,  in  w'liicli  he 
quoted  Tennyson’s  well-known  lines,  “  Flower  in  the  crannied 
wall,”  etc.  He  also  made  several  other  apt  quotations  and 
references,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  product  of  the  Farthest 
East  as  our  own  he  attributed  to  the  evidence  of  general  advance 
in  taste  during  the  last  thirty  years.  He  alluded  to  the  song 
of  the  Camellia.  He  considered  the  Chrysanthemum  far  ex¬ 
celled  the  Camellia  in  elegance,  grace,  colour,  and  loveliness. 
He  also  had  a  personal  liking  for  the  single  Chrysanthemum. 
On  the  second  day  the  exhibition  was  opened  by  Mi’.  Andrew 
Haddon,  solicitor.  Mr.  Oliver  undertook  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  carried  them  out  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  vase  class  was  a  very  effective  one,  the  prizes  being  offere  1 
for  eight  vases  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  three  blooms  in 
each.  The  leading  honour  was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Laidlaw, 
Galashiels.  The  other  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  William  Black, 
Hawick,  and  by  Mr.  John  Clark,  Selkirk,  in  this  order. 

The  last-named  came  to  the  front  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct,  beating  Mr.  R.  M.  Laidlaw. 

Mr.  David  May,  Galashiels,  took  the  lead  for  six  Japanese 
varieties,  Mr.  R.  M.  Laidlaw  being  second,  and  Mr.  John  Hood, 
Dryburgh,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese  blooms  of  a.ny  one  variety  Mr. 
R.  M.  Laidlaw  came  to  the  front.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
James  Reilly  and  Mr.  A.  Bruce,  both  of  Galashiels. 

For  four  vases  Japanese  varieties  the  first-  award  was  taken 
by  Mr.  AVilliam  Black,  Mr.  Andrew  Bruce  being  second,  and 
Mr.  John  Hood  third. 

For  two  vases  of  six  blooms  Mr.  R.  M.  Laidlaw  was  again 
victorious,  beating  Mr.  Young,  Jedburgh,  and  Mr.  John  Hood 
in  this  order. 

Mr.  A.  Brown,  Hawick,  took  the  lead  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms 
of  any  white  variety,  beating  Mr.  John  Hood  and  Mr.  W.  Buck- 
ham,  Synton,  in  this  order. 

For  one  vase  of  any  colour  Mr.  John  Hood  took  the  lead,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  William  Edgar,  Selkirk,  and  Mr.  A.  Brace,  in  the 
order  named. 

For  12  incurved  blooms  Mr.  John  Clark  was  the  only  exhibitor. 
For  three  vases  decorative  Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded 
Mr.  James  Turner,  Galashiels,  took  the  lead.  Mr.  W.  Buokham 
and  Mr.  A.  Bruce  took  the  remaining  prizes  in  this  class. 

For  a  vase  of  .decorative  Chrysanthemums  with  any  foliage, 
arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  W.  Govern! o-ck,  Galashiels,  had  the 
best.  Mr.  A.  Bruce  and  Mr.  J.  Turner  were  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Mr.  A.  Br  uce  had  the  only  va-se  of  single  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  David  May  had  the  best  shower  bouquet  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Mr.  W.  Govenlock  being  second. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  in  several  classes  for  winter  flowering 
plants. 

Mr.  William  Govenlock  had  tire  best  two  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  Black  and  Mr.  J. 
Turner. 

Mr.  William  Govenlock  also  had  the  best  pot  Chrysanthemum 
plant,  the  best-  six  Primula  ohconica,  the  best  six  Primula 
sinensis,  and  the  best  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Mr.  William  Black  had  the  best  group  of  plants  in  which 
Chrysanthemums  were  the  leading  feature,  beating  Mr.  James 
Turner.  Mr.  Black  also  had  the  best  ornamental  foliage  plant. 

Mr.  T.  Young  took  the  lead  for  four  ornamental  foliage  plants 
-an  1  four  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr.  D.  May  had  the  besi 
table  plants. 


Mr.  W.  Backham  took  the  leading  place  for  two  bunches  of 
Grapes,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Govenlock. 

Mr.  A  Bruce  bad  the  best  12  Apples  and  the  best  six  dessert 
Appies. 

Mi.  James  Turner  took  the  lead  for  a  collection,  of  vegetable®, 
wlncli  were  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  J.  Hood  and  Mr.  Andrew 
-■nogg,  Hawick,  took  the  second  and  third  places  respectively. 

Mr.  W.  Govemlock  had  the  best  Tomatos ;  Mr.  James  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Lilliiesleaf,  led  the  way  for  Onions  ;  Mr.  John  Hood 
’  Air.  •James  Patters-on  for  Beet  and  Celery;  Mr.  D. 

’  Neeles,  Clggrots-;  Mr.  T.  Young  for  Brussels  Sprouts; 

;  A.  Brace  for  Savoys;  Mr.  A.  Hogg  for  Cauliflowers ;  and 
Mr.  John  Robertson  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties  of 
I  otatos. 

Numerous  classes  were  set  apart  for  amateurs,  prizes  being 
ottered  for  blooms,  plants,  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  contributed 
a  collection  of  plants  for  decorating  the  hall. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  8fh  and  9th. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  under  very  favourable  auspices  as  to  weather, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  attendance  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
not-  very  large.  The  exhibition  was  ostensibly  held  for  the 
display  of  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  ptc.  The 
first-named  were  very  well  represented,  but  the  two  latter  classes 
were  not  m  evidence  ;  instead,  however,  there  were  some  splendid 
exhibits  of  winter  flowering  Begonias,  and  miscellaneous  exhibits 
of  Chrysanthemums,  flowering  foliage  and  berried  plants  and 
some  good  Apples. 

Cut  Blooms  (Open). — -The  leading  class  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
competition  was  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  less  than  18 
varieties.  The  leading  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Simon 
gardener  to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  Kent! 
Mis  finest  bloom's  were  Mrs.  E.  Tliirkell,  Dorothy  Pywell 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mine.  R.  Cadbury,  Mine.  Carnot,- Mrs’ 

F.  Griinwade,  Florence  Molyneux,  C.  J.  Mee,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neville,  and  Henry  Stow-e'.  These  were  very  line  indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  season  of  the  year,  the  first  few  names  being,  in 
oui  opinion,  in  the  finest  condition.  In  other  oases  the  Japanese 
blooms  were  evidently  past  their  best,  and  getting  a  bit  rou<di. 
The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  t-> 
I’antia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  who  had  handsome 
blooms  of  Nellie  Godfrey,  Dorothy  Pywell,  Ben  Wells,  Mine. 
Carnot,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Countess  of  H-arrowby  Glory  of  Devon 
and  Nellie  Pockett. 

The  best  stand  of  Japanese  blooms  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Jinks,  gaidener  to  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  Knowle  Green  House,, 
Staines,  who-  bad  fine  blooms  -of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  Mrs. 
J.  Griinwade,  Loveliness,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Guy  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Tliirkell.  He  was  again  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  with 
fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot  and  Dorothy  Pywell.  Mr.  J.  Simon 
had  to  take  the.  third  place  in  this  instance. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  W.  Jinks  again  led  the  way 
with  similar  blooms,  including  Mrs.  W.  H.  Whitehouse.  Mr.  G. 
Prudden  Clark,  York  Road,  Hitohin,  came  in  second,  and  Mr. 
A.  Shipway,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Forster,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  third. 

^  In  the  class  for  12  incurved,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr. 

G.  Hunt  took  the  leading  place.  His  finest  blooms  were  Mile. 
Lucie  Faure,  Frank  Hammond,  Miss  E.  Seward,  The  Egyptian, 
and  May  Bell,  most  of  these  varieties  being  duplicated.  They 
were,  however,  very  fresh— in  a  general  way  considerably  fresher, 
we  considered,  tha<n  the  Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Simon  took 
the  second  pi  lie  with  fine  blooms  of  Frank  Hammond,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  -and  la  line. 

In  the  -cla-ss  for  24  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums  in  another 
section  Mr.  G.  Hunt  was  the  only  competitor,  showing  24  vases 
of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  only.  Mile.  Lucie  Faure, 
F.  Hammond,  and  Bonnie  Dundee  were  amongst  the  best. 

In  the  class  for  12  bunches  of  Japanese  Mr.  G.  Hunt-  was  tli9 
only  exhibitor,  some  of  his  finest  blooms  being  Mme.  Carnot, 
C.  J.  Mee,  and  Dorothy  Pywell. 

For  six  bunches  of  large  flowered  single  varieties  and  six 
buniches  of  small  flowered  single  varieties  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram, 
gardener  to  J.  Courtenay,  Esq.,  The  Whim,  Weybridge,  was 
the  only  exhibitor.  In  the  first  of  these  two  classes  he  had 
beautiful  bunches  of  Golden  Star,  Duchess  Elizabeth,  and  Edith 
Pagram. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

In-  the  i  lass  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants,  arranged  in  a  group  12ft.  by  6ft.,  the 
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lead  was  taken  by  Mr;  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate, 
Park  Hill,  Streathami  Commi-on,  who  had  Chrysanthemums, 
Poinsettias,  Begonia  Gloire  cle  Lorraine,  etc.  He  was  follow©! 
by  Mr.  Robert  Forster,  superintendent  Numhead  Cemetery. 

'  In  a  class  for’  six  flowering  Begonias  broadly  conical  specimens, 
with  richly-coloured  flowers  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Esq., 
Green  lands,  Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  W.  Howe  came  in  second, 
with  good  plants  but  paler  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  ITowe  also  took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  flowering, 
berried,  and  foliage  plants,  showing  the  same  variety  of 
Begonia,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc. 

Division  II.  (Ui>en). 

The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  decorative,  spidery,  and  thread  - 
petaled  or  plumed  Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Heaity,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots 
Langley.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagrarn  and  Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pag  ram  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  small-flowered 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  having  very  pretty  hunches  of  Snow¬ 
drop,  Miss  G.  Waterer,  both  tiny  flowered  white  varieties. 

He  also  secured  the  leading  award  for  a  vase  of  Pompons 
arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage.  Mr.  A.  Taylor  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  a  hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums  with  any 
kind  of  foliage  the  lead  was  taken,  by  Mrs.  Crosby  Smith,  Beet¬ 
hoven  College  of  Music,  Loughborough  Road.  She  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 

Amateur  Classes. 

For  six  Japanese  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  TI. 
Pestoll,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Wygrarn,  Esq.,  Elstow,  Bedford,  who 
had  some  very  decent  blooms. 

He  also  took  the  lead  for  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  foliage,  grasses,  or  berries,  his  vase  being  tall  and  very 
boldly  arranged.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagrarn  was  second. 

In  another  class  for  six  Japanese  varieties  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden  Clark,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Neville,  Mrs.  Paul  Pernett,  and  Mme.  G.  Debrie.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  instance  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Horsey,  Goff’s  Oak, 
Cheshunt,  who  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  George  Moorman, 
Hampton  Coirrt  Palace,  Middlesex,  third. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Prudden  Clark  took  the  lead  for  six  bunches  of 
any  varieties,  heating  Mr.  E.  E.  Horsey.  In  the  class  for  one 
vase  of  Chrysanthemums  he  beat  Mr..  A.  Taylor. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and.  Soil,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  W.  Nor¬ 
wood,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants; 
including  fine  groups  of  Begonia  Julius  and  B.  Myra,  fine  winter 
flowering  varieties.  Some  of  their  best  Chrysanthemum!  blooms 
were  Mme.  R.  Cadbury,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  and  a  tine  golden  thread  yellow,  one  that  was  named  Mrs. 
Filkins.  The  group  was  set  off  with  Crotons,  Asparagus,  and 
Palms.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  had  a  pretty  group 
of  interesting  plants,  consisting  of  Chrysanthemums,  witli  a 
plant  of  Cycas  revoluta  in  the  centre  and  a  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  on  either  end.  Along  the  margin  was  a  fine 
lot  of  Cypripedium  insigne.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  W.  E.  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  set  up 
a  magnificent  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  with  a  few 
specimens  of  Turnford  Hall,  all  grandly  flowered.  A  few  other 
plants  were  intermixed  with  the  group.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  set  up  a  collection  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  amongst  which  fine  varieties  were 
Blodwen  Jones,  Miss  E.  Leigh,  Sissie,  Miss  Beatie  Rowden, 
and  many  seedlings,  some  of  which  were  very  pretty.  An  in¬ 
curved  named  Souv.  de  ffm.  Clibran,  with  white  blooms,  would 
have  been  fine  if  shown  earlier  in  the  year.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Framfielcl, 
Sussex,  exhibited  a.  splendid  group  of  Chrysanthemums  on  the 
floor  mixed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  etc.  Some  of  the  finest 
blooms  in  the  show  were  in  this  exhibit,  including  Gen.  Hutton 
with  blooms  10  in.  across,  and  varying  from  yellow  to  deep 
bronze;  also  J.  R.  Upton  and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  Other  grand 
blooms  were  Countess  of  Harrowby,  Mme.  Carnot,  and  G.  J. 
Warren.  Daisy  Brett  and  Star  of  Honour  were  fine  single 
varieties,  while  the  green  one  was  represented  by  Mme.  E. 
Roger  and  the  plumy  ones  by  a  grand  bunch  of  King  of  Plumes. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  two  very 
fine  groups.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a  highly-coloured  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples,  including  very  attractive  dishes  or  baskets  of 
Wellington,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Gascoyne’s  Seedling,  and  many  others. 


They  also  had  10  massive  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  some  of  B.  Turnford  Hall.  One  side  of  the  table  was  filled 
with  out  flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  hunches.  The  other 
side  of  the  table  was  occupied  by  Chrysanthemums,  including 
Latest  of  All,  G.  Hunt,  Rosalind,  Swanley  Beauty,  and  many 
of  the  plumy  and  spidery  types.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Me.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
had  a  large  and  bold  group  of  Chrysanthemums  on  a  high  table. 
The  blooms  were  cut  with  long  stems  and  set  up  in  large  bunches, 
each  bloom  separate  from  its  neighbour.  These  were  mixed  with 
autumn-tinted  leaves  and  interspersed  with  Crotons,  Bamboos 
Mahonia,  single,  plumy  and  other  types  of  Chrysanthemums. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Clieal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  a  table  of 
Apples,  including  good  dishes  of  Mere  de  Menage,  Nelson  Codlin, 
Newtown  Wonder,  Jubilee,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Bismarck, 
Gascoyne’s  Seedling,  and  others.  The  last  named  weighed  19  oz. 
when  gathered.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  a  table  of 
Carnations,  very  prominent  amongst  which  was  that  named 
Wm.  H.  Cutbush,  with  brilliant  rose-carmine  flowers,  hut  other¬ 
wise  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.  Other  fine  varieties 
were  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brookes,  Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  Golden  Beauty, 
etc.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Allman,  Rowhill  Nursery,  Wilmington,  I)  art  ford, 
exhibited  a  group  of  a  decorative  Chrysanthemum  named 
Allman’s  Yellow.  He  also  had  nine  vases  of  the  same  variety 
on  a  table.  The  blooms  would  measure  2  in.  to  3g  in.  in 
diameter,  being  very  slightly  disbudded  and  varied  from  bright 
yellow  to  rich  golden  yellow.  The  florets  were  closely  imbri¬ 
cated,  and  the  variety  looked  as  if  it  would  carry  well  for  market. 
A.  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  the  variety.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Pattisson,  1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  London,  S.W., 
had  a  stand  of  the  “Pattisson  Lawn  Boots,”  showing  the  various 
parts  of  the  boot  for  shoeing  ponies  while  treading  on  lawns. 

Mr.  J.  Wiliams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  had  floral  decora¬ 
tions. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas. 

With  a  view  to  thoroughly  testing  the  value  of  this  gas  or 
vapour  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  common  in  gardens,  a 
series  of  experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  the  lloyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent’s!  Park,  in  an  entirely  new  and  improved 
method.  These  experiments',  if  successful,  should  go  a  long 
way  in  removing  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
its  general  use  in  this  country.  The  fumes  given  off  being 
highly  poisonous-,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  operation,  and  while  the  gas;  or  vapour  is  present 
in  an  enclosed  space  no  persons  must  be  allowed  to  enter.  As 
to  its  efficiency  and  economy  there  appears  little  doubt. 
“  Mealy  bug,”  one  of  the  most  difficult  pests  to  eradicate  under 
glass,  is  readily  destroyed  without  damage  to  plant  life.  And, 
provided  additional  experiments  in  regard  to;  destroying  ffir 
sects  which  -exist  partially  or  completely  in  the  soil  prove  satisi- 
factory,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a,  cheap;  and  ready  means 
will  be  found  for  eradicating  this  -and  other  pests. 

Elderbert  F.  Hawes. 


A  Gardener  Who  Would  Not  Read  Letters. — The  Earl  of 
Rosebery  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society  held  recently  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  and, 
in  quoting  from  a  second  volume  of  “  Miscellanies,”  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  he  mention-el  some  facts 
concerning  a  gardener  of  that  olden  time.  The  quotation  was 
from  the  letters  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston  to  his  gardener  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  quotation  was : 
“  Charles,  I  had  yours  of  the  23rd.  If  you  would  read  my  letters 
over  it  would  save  me  much  of  writing,  as  from  your  not  reading 
of  them  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  things  over  and  over, 
and  frequently  the  last  time  of  writing  the  same  thing  comes  too 
late,  which  I  fear  what  I  may  now  unite  will  do.  I  have  in 
writing  this  to  show  you  how  your  not  reading  my  letters  dis¬ 
concerts  one,  and  to  show  you  how  reasonable  my  request  is 
when  I  repeat  my  desire  that  you’ll  read  my  letters.”  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  the  letters  related  to,  and  whether 
the  gardener  really  did  not  read  them,  or  the  contents  were  dis¬ 
agreeable,  or  the  mandates  impossible  of  accomplishment  in 
those  far-off  times. 
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Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The  usual, 
meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  December  2nd,  when  Mr. 
A.  W.  Lusoombe,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  gave  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  on  the  “Pruning  of  Roses.”  The  demon¬ 
strator  gave  good  reasons  for  treating  the  different  sections  of 
Roses  according  to  their  respective  requirements,  the  time  for 
doing  such,  and  the  best  way  of  training  them.  As  a  result  o£ 
competition,  Mr.  W.  Charley,  Wonford  House  Gardens,  won 
the  first  prize  for  Carrots,  Mr.  J.  Weeks,  Stoke  Hill  Gardens, 
being  second. 

*  *  * 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  December  15th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1 — 4  p.m.  The  committee  will  meet  as  usual  at  noon. 
A  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  new  Fellows  wall  take  place 
at°3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  24th,  58  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  his  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh,  Lady 
Emily  Dyke,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  Bingham,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Edward  Portman,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Denison,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Thesiger,  the  Hon.  Lilian,  Elphinstone,  and  the  Hon. 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  British  Columbia,  makng  a  total 
of  1,339  new  Fellows  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 


Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The  usual  meeting 
of  the  above  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  Todd,  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Criticisms 
of  the  autumn  shows  was  the  matter  for  debate,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  reviewed  by  the  different  speakers  :  Chester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Bolton,  Eccles,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and  Woolton. 
The  verdict  was — cut  blooms,  generally  of  superior  quality  ; 
plants  bettor  ;  Grapes,  slight  falling  off  ;  hardy  fruits,  lacking 
in  quantity  and  finish  ;  vegetables,  well  up  to  standard,  and 
entries  above  the  average.  Special  good  points  were — Bolton 
and  Woolton,  for  arrangement ;  Stockport,  for  groups  ;  Liver- 
pool,  a  large  entry  and  plants  ;  Manchester,  for  the  magnificent 
display  of  ’Mums  grown  in  their  own  gardens  and  arranged  in 
the  large  show  house  in  groups  of  colour  in  an  irregular  out¬ 
line,  forming  a  most  imposing  display.  The  speakers  included 
Messrs.  R.  G.  Waterman,  Joseph  Stoney,  T.  Carling,  G.  Haigh, 
the  chairman,  and  others. 

*  *  * 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — On  Saturday  last, 
a  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  society  s  office,  Liverpool, 
Mr.  T.  Foster  presiding.  The  subject  for  debate  was  admirably 
introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Horne,  of  Dawpool,  Birkenhead,  who 
selected  for  his  subject,  “  Supply  of  cut  flowers,  indoor  grown, 
for  private  consumption  and  cultural  details.”  Mr.  Home  gave 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  many  kinds  of  stove,  green¬ 
house,  and  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  the  purpose,  dwelling 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  gardener  in  providing  an  abundance 
ol  Hie  most  approved  kinds  for  the  purpose,  dealing,  with  the 
best  selected  varieties,  how  they  should  be  treated,  advising  good 
treatment  in  every  case,  such  as  good  light,  free  ventilation 
and  feeding  ;  some  notes  as  to  the  form  they  should  be  used 
were  in  many  cases  added.  After  the  lecture  discussion  was 
invited,  in  which  many  present  gave  their  views,  adding  many 
useful  and  practical  hints.  Those  who-  assisted  in  this  matter 
included  Messrs.  H.  Ranger,  S.  Haines,  Jos.  Stoney,  C.  Sherry, 

John  Stoney,  R.  G.  Waterman,  and  others. 

*  *  * 

Dorchester  Gardeners  and  Amateurs. — The  monthly. meet¬ 
ing  of  the  above  association  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the 
Magistrates’  Room,  Dorchester.  Captain  R.  Dynuond,  of  Brook- 
land,  presided.  Mr.  H.  Huntley,  County  Council  Instructor 
of  Horticulture,  gave  a  lecture  on  “How  Plants  Grow.”  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  some  exoellent  lantern-  slides.  The 
first  illustration  thrown  on  the  sheet  depicted  leaves  in  a 
healthy  and  unhealthy  condition.  The  nature  of  the-  roots  was 
also  exhibited  and  explained  ;  the  effect  of  improper  food  on 
tre-?s,  plants,  and  flowers,  and  how  fertilisation  took  place,  were 
also  dealt  with.  An  engraving  of  1642  was  shown  from  Gerard's 
Herbal,  showing  how  Potatos  grow  on  underground  stems  and 
not  roots.  He  also  illustrated  the  value  of  spraying  for  the 
prevention  of  the  Potato  disease.  Starch  in  the  Potato  in  tli3 
fully  developed  and  undeveloped  state  was  also  illustrated.  In 
conclusion  he  imparted  information  on  the  raising  of  new 
varieties.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which,  a  number 
of  members  took  part.  New  Potatos  shown  were  Northern  Star, 
May  Queen,  and  Sir  John  Llewellyn.  The  Chairman  offered 


a  first  prize  of  £1  and  a  second  of  10s.  for  the  best  essay  on 

VV  liat  is  a  Plant  ?  ”  to  be  sent  in  by  December  26th. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve- 
mlm  Society. — The  subject  for  the  last  competition  was  one  on 

I  lie  most  economical  and  best  method  to  deal  with  one  acre 
of  kitchen  garden.”  The  first  prize-winner  was  Mr.  A.  Middle- 
ton,  Coombe  Lodge  Gardens,  and  he  read  his  winning  essay 
before  the  members  on  Tuesday  last  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street.  Mr.  Middleton,  although 
only  a  young  man,  had  grasped  his  subject  in  a  very  practical 
and  praiseworthy  manner,  showing  very  careful  study  from  the 
commencement  to  the  finish  of  his  paper.  He  dealt  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  garden  in  the  several  plots  of  ground  which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  variety  of  produce  required,  setting 
forth  the  cost  and  revenue  accruing  to  each,  and  if  similar 
methods  to  those  he  expounded  were  adopted  a  continuous 
supply  of  produce  could  be  obtained  all  the  year  round.  The 
members  present  entered  into  discussion  on  Mr.  Middleton’s 
remarks.  The  exhibits  staged  at  the  meeting  were  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  three  new  varieties  of  Potatos,  viz.,  the  celebrated 
Northern  Star,  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and  Evergood,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  members  were  conveyed  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  and  S- 
Rogers,  Croydon  and  Thornton  Heath,  for  sending  them.  The 
lourth  -annual  dinner  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Hotel,  on  February  10th  next. 

*  *  * 

Ealinu  Gardeners’  Society. — On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Lyric 
Buildings,  there  was  a  very  good  muster  of  this  society.  Mr.  B. 
Strange,  of  Hanger  Hill  Gardens,  was  in  evidence  on  “  The 
Giape  A  me.  He  said  he  had  no  new  theory  to  inculcate — ho 
came  before  them  as  a  practical  cultivator.  His  first  experience 
was  gained  at  Ruabon,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Watkins  Williams 
Wynn.  The  head  gardener  there  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
ana  he  had  to  submit  the  temperatures  every  flight  at  9  p.m. 
He  once  spent  the  whole  night  in  a  vinery — (laughter) — but 
he  was  not  anxious  to  repeat  it.  He  had  seen  many  Vines  and 
vineries,  and  he  had  also  had  experience  in  the  Channel  Isles, 
where  lie  had  to  pack  and  send  the  fruit  to  market.  London 
and  Manchester  were  the  principal  places  ;  the  latter,  however, 
orten  paying  the  best  price.  Mr.  Strange  then  gave  a  resume 
of  lus  practice  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine.  He  dealt  with  plant¬ 
ing,  manuring,  ventilation,  pruning,  thinning,  scalding,  shank¬ 
ing,  etc.,  and  the  construction  of  houses  and  borders.  The 
ciiairman,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  remarked  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
V  merits  amenity  to  renovation,  and  its  great  productiveness. 
Mr.  (_.  Edwards  believed  in  planting  in  June  -and  thinning  by 
degrees.  As  to  the  fine  fruit  in  Regent  Street  referred  to  by 
the  chairman,  he  knew  that  some  of  it  came  from  private  places. 
Other  matters  were  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Chaffer,  Baird,  Biffenj 
and  May,  the  lecturer  ultimately  receiving  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks.  The  exhibits  were  also  attractive,  especially  a  group 
j'1  f  1  .lmiula  sinensis  varieties  from  Gordon  Road  Nurseries, 
Ealing.  Mr.  Hawkins  said  the  seed  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Nottingham.  The  exhibitor  was  awarded  a  Cultural 
Certificate.  _  Some  fine  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr.  Baird,  Golden 
Noble,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Derby  being  the  most  notable. 
Mr.  Strange  brought  Tomato  Perfection— fine  fruits,  Mr  Ho™ 
Cypripedium  Chantinii,  Mr.  Woods  Pandanus  Veitchii,  and  Mr? 
Chaffer  Cypnpedmm  and  Bouvardia  etc. 

*  *  * 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. — Open 
Spaces:-  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Hon.  Birdley 
Forte-sene-,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  a  request  from  the  Grocers’ 
Company  that  the  association  should  continue  to  maintain  the 
gai den  in  Princes  Street  on  behalf  of  the  company  was  received 
and  agreed  to.  A  letter  was  read  asking  for  the  assistance  of  the 
association  in  the  laying  out  of  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  Isling¬ 
ton,  to  the  retention  of  which  as  a  public  recreation  ground  fora 
very  crowded  district  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Borough  Council  and  the  association,  had  at 
length  assented,  and  it  was  agreed  to-  deal  with  the  matter  a.t 
the  next  meeting,  after  certain  requisite  information  had  been 
obtained.  It  was  decided  to  protest  against  a  proposal  to  extend 
Rosebery  Avenue  by  way  of  Duncan  Terrace  to  the  Essex  Road 
winch  would  have  the-  effect  of  extinguishing  one  public  garden 
laid  out  by  the  association,  as  well  as  several  green  strips  that 
it  is  hoped  to  eventually  acquire  as  an  addition  thereto 
Remonstrances  were  received  against  building  operations  upon 
the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  garden  in  Duke  Street,  which  for 
some-  years  the  Duke  at  liis  own  expense  had  opened  to  the 
public,  and  in  rsjply  to  its  representations  that  the  space  should 
be  spared  the  association  was  informed  by  the  Duke’s  agent  that 
the  building  was  a  transformer  station,  mainly  under°round 
and  that  it  would  have  a  flat  roof  rather  above  the  level  of  the 
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roadway,  enclosed  with  a  stone  balustrade,  winch  would  be 
tastefully  laid  out  with  shrubs,  trees,  and  seats  for  public  use. 
The  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  authorities  wrote  expressing  regret 
that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  abstain  from  building  on  the 
triangle  m  Lambeth'  lWlace  Road.  Proposals  for  dealing  with 
Golden  Square,  W.C.,  and  Poplar  Churchyard  were  considered. 
It  was  stated  that  tree  planting  at  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea,  and 
St.  Thomas’s  Street,  S.E.,  had  been  completed,  and- that  similar 
work  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  and  elsewhere  was  in  hand.  It 
was  agreed  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  spare  cer- 
tain  portions  of  tire  Duke  of  York’s  School  site,  containing  fine 
trees  adjacent  to  existing  thoroughfares,  and  to  plant  double 
the  number  of  trees  in  the  processional  route  now  being  .formed 
in  the  Mall  than  would  eventually  be  needed.  The  question  of 
the  preservation  of  London  squares,  with  special  reference  to 
Edwardes’  Square  and  Pembroke  Square,  which  it  was  stated  had 
recently  been  sold  by  auction,  was  further  considered.  Progress 
was  reported  in  regard  to  schemes  for  extending  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  for  acquiring  an  estate  at  Upper  Clapton,  and  com¬ 
munications  were  received  from  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens 
asking  that  the  association  should  make  efforts  to  preserve  Lot’s 
Eyot,  an  island  opposite  the  gardens,  which  is  threatened  with 
t  uilding  operations. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Honeysuckle  and  Blackberry  flowers  are  to  be  seen  at 
Gorran  and  Gorran  Haven,  Truro.  Bramble  berries  in  various 
colours  and  stages  of  development  are  prevalent,  as  well  as  wild 
Strawberries  and  wild  flowers  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall. 

*  *  * 

Fruit  Culture  in  Perthshire. — The  recently-formed  Blair 
Estates  Company,  Ltd.,  Dundee,  has  purchased  the  farms  of 
Drumellie  and  Wester  Essendy  for  fruit  cultivation  and  the 
raising  of  other  produce.  The  lands  extend  to  over  400  acres. 
They  are  admirably  situated  in  the  fertile  strath  adjoining  the 
chain  of  lochs  which  border  the  Blairgowrie  and  Dunkeld  Road. 

*  *  11- 

State  Encouragement  of  Fruit  Culture  in  Canada. — The 
Monetary  Times  (Toronto)  of  November  20th  reports  that  the  New 
Brunswick  Department  of  Agriculture  is  preparing  to  work  or 
direct  the  working  of  a  number  of  orchards  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  and  bettering  the'  fruit  industry  in  the  province. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  owners  of  several  farms, 
and  the  idea  is  ultimately  to  have  one  in  every  county.  For  the 
first  year,  however,  but  four  or  five  will  be  conducted.  One 
will  be  at  Buctouche,  Kent  County  ;  another,  Florenceville, 
Carleton  County;  another,  St.  John;  and  probably  a  fourth 
will  be  near  Sussex. 

*  *  11- 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  at  Chertsey. — 
The  fifth  annual  concert  organised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  the 
School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  was  a  great  success,  and  has  now 
become  recognised  as  an  annual  event  of  much  interest.  The 
programme  was  fully  up  to  that  of  former  years,  and  was  well 
supported  by  the  public.  It  seems  that  the  most  popular  of  the 
artistes  was  Miss  AVellings,  whose  talent  in  singing  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Several  other  of  the  ladies  also  served  to 
assure  a  very  agreeable  evening  to  the  company.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  choice  Chrysanthemums  from  the 
School  of  Handicrafts.  Ferns,  Palms,  and  foliage  plants  were 
also  lent-  by  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Fraser),  Otter- 
shaw  Park,  Chertsey.  Similar  plants  for  decorating  the  hall 
were  also  lent  by  P.  Waterlow,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Sutton).  Trie 
proceeds  of  the  concert  are  given  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners1’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

*  *  41- 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  at  Leeds. — Vegetables  are  becoming 
scarcer  and  dearer  with  the  ajiproach  of  wintry  weather  ;  while 
late  fruit,  nuts,  a'nd  other  Christmas  fare  begin  to^take  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  Oranges  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  Valencias, _  in 
fine  condition,  can  be  had  at  3d.  to  5d.  per  dozen  ;  Jaffas  selling 
at  about  lOd.  per  dozen.  The  condition  of  the  arrivals  of 
American  Apples  varies  greatly,  but  some  of  the  'consignments 
are  excellent.  Baldwins,  Greenings,  and  Newtown  Pippins, 
Northern  Spies,  and  other  kinds  may  be  bought  at  l^d.  to  3d. 
per  lb-,  while  Californians  are  4d.  The  first  lots  of  new  Dates 
are  now  on  the  market.  They  are  in  prime  condition,  and  fetch 
Is.  8d.  per  stone,  or  2d.  per  lb.  retail.  New  winter  Walnuts 
can  be  bought  at  4s  +n  4s.  6d.  per  stone,  or  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  ; 


while  new  Barcelonas  are  3s. 3d.  per  stone.  Figs  4d.  per  lb.,  oi 
in  small  boxes  6d. 

*  *  * 

New  Firm  of  Landscape  Architects. — Messrs.  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey  and  Irving  T.  Guild  announce  that  they  have  entered 
into  partnership  for  the  practice  of  landscape  architecture, 
under  the  title  of  Kelsey  and  Guild,  with  offices  at  6,  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  U.  S.A.  Mr.  Kelsey  has  had  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  arranging  and  planting  estates  and  parks,  as  well 
as  in  growing  the  plants.  Mr.  Guild  is  a  trained  architect  and 
designer,  and  was  formerly  of  the  architectural  publishing  house 
of  Bates  and  Guild  Co.,  and  formerly  editor  of  “  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Review.”  They  are  now  prepared  to  undertake  landscape 
work  of  any  description. 

■X*  "X-  ■X* 

The  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants  held  their  ninth 
annual  dinner  in  Ferguson  and  Forrester’s,  129,  Princes  Street, 
on  Friday  night,  the  4th  inst. ,  at  7.30  o’clock,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  of  113,  George  Street-  No  more 
popular  chairman  could  have  been  found,  and  under  -his  able 
direction  the  success  of  the  evening  was  assured  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  giving  the  toast  of  “  The  King,”  Mr.  Thomson 
said  that  His  Majesty  King  Edward  had  not  reigned  for  very 
long,  but  he  had  already  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  in  many 
ways  had  endeared  himself  to  his  people.  Great  improvements 
were  being  carried  out  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor,  but 
the  comforts  of  the  young  gardeners  had  also  received  the  due 
consideration  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  After  the  loyal 
. toasts  had  been  cordially  pledged,  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  the  City 
G.ardener,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Seed  Trade 
Assistants.”  In  doing  so  he  said  the  seedsmen  of  Edinburgh 
had  for  many  years  done  very  great  work  in  regard  to  horticul¬ 
ture.  They  were  engaged  in  a  very  important  trade,  as  they 
would  realise  on  considering  what  would  happen  if  all  vegetation 
ceased.  There  was  a  close  connection  between  animal  life  and 
plant  life  ;  indeed,  the  one  could  not  exist  without  the  other.  It 
was  for  them,  therefore,  to  do  all  they  could  to  advance  the  work 
begun  by  their  ancestors,  and  to  place  it,  if  possible,  on  a  very 
much  higher  elevation.  (Applause.)  Horticulture  advanced 
very  rapidly  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  His  Majesty  King  Edward  was  now  having 
the  carden  at  Windsor  laid  out  in  a  manner  that  would  make  it 
second  to  none  in  Europe.  (Applause.)  Mr.  A.  Scott,  Denholm, 
in  responding  for  the  assistants,  said  that  it  was  very  gratify 
ing  to  see  so  many  of  the  principals  present.  Other  toasts  fol¬ 
lowed,  including  that  of  “  The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade.”  The 
musical  part  of  the  programme  was  well  sustained  by  the 
assistants  and  their  friends.  Fraternal  greetings  were  received 
during  the  evening  from  London  and  Dublin,  and  were  duly 
appreciated  in  the  Scottish  capital. — Jas.  H.  Parker,  Hon.  Sec. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  jor  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o +  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner. 

Address  letters:  The  Editor,  "The  Gardening  World,”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Time  to  Plant  French  Ranunculus.  (Omega.) 

A  very  good  time  for  this  is  some  time-in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  you  can  get  the  soil  in  a  suitable  condition.  In  any 
case  you  can  do  it  some  time  during  that  month,  when  the 
worst  of  the  winter  has  practically  passed. 

Hardy  Plants  with  Finely  Cut  Foliage.  (A.  T.  B.) 

A  very  pretty  one  either  for  outdoors  or  for  pot  work  is  Sisym¬ 
brium  Sophia,  a  Crucifer  with  finely-divided  grey  and  yellow 
flowers.  Several  other  very  finely-cut  leaves  could  be  found 
amongst  the  Umbellifers,  that  is  the  Carrot  family.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  the  common  Caraway  (Carum  Carvi)  Mourn 
athamanticum  with  the  most  finely  cut  foliage  of  all,  hut  which 
is  much  neglected,  also  the  common  Fennel.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  Parsley  and  Carrots,  but  both  of  these  are  used 
for  decorative  work  in  a  groat  variety  of  ways,  the  Canot  chiefly 
when  showing  its  autumn  tints. 
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Artificial  Manure  for  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  etc.,  in  Pots. 

(Omega.) 

After  the  bulbs  are  well  started  into  growth,  and  beginning  to 
throw  up  their  flower  spikes,  you  may  use  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  water  at  the  rate  of  J,  oz.  of.  the  nitrate  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  This  may  be  applied  once  a.  week  till  the  flowers 
commence  to  expand.  When  potting  them  up  you  would  do  well 
to  mix  equal  parts  of  ka-init  and  superphosphate,  and  apply  this 
at  the  rate  of  a  6  in.  potful  to  the  barrow-load  of  soil.  You 
can  do  that  now  in  the  case  of  bulbs  not  yet  potted,  but  the 
nitrate  should  only  be  applied  at  the  time  we  state. 

Hardy  Shrubby  Veronicas.  (Gardener.) 

The  hardiness  of  shrubby  Veronicas  is  relative  rather  than 
absolute.  In  places  close  to  the  sea  a  large  number  of  them 
prove  quite  hardy,  but  in  inland  districts  in  severe  winters, 
when  the  frost  lies  long  on  thei  ground,  they  are  apt  to  be 
killed.  A  few  small  plants  of  each  in  a  pot,  however,  would 
be  a  good  reserve,  as  they  only  require  to  be  kept  in  a  small 
frame.  Species  you  should  begin  with  as  being  the  hardiest  are 
Veronica  Traversii,  V.  pinguifolia,  V.  Carnosula,  V.  ealicifolia, 
V.  parviflora,  V.  decussata,  V.  ligustrifolia,  V.  Hectorii,  V.  cu- 
pressoides,  V.  salicornoides,  etc. 

Pears  for  a  Succession,  (Omega.) 

Commencing  with  the  variety  which  you  mention,  namely, 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  we  should  add  Mane  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Easter  Benrre,  and 
Josephine  de  Ma-lines.  Several  others  can  be  mentioned 
scarcely  less  useful  or  serviceable,  but  all  of  those  are  certainly 
good  Pears,  and  give  a  succession  till  the  end  of  February  at 
least. 

Plants  for  a  North  Border.  (J.  K.) 

There  are  several  things  that  will  do  well  on  a  north  border 
provided  they  are  not  overhung  by  trees.  Ferns  you  may  plant 
freely,  selecting  the  finest  varieties  you  can  procure,  provided 
always  they  are  perfectly  hardy.  A  collection  of  British  Ferns 
would  in  itself  he  extremely  interesting,  and  would  succeed,  no 
doubt,  if  you  were  to  give  a  little  artificial  watering  m  the  drier 
parts  of  summer.  Various  species-  of  Primula  would  flower 
successfully  in  such  a  border,  including  P.  japonica,  P.  Siebohli, 
and  others.  Several  Lilie-s  might  also  be  planted  there,  includ¬ 
ing  L.  umbellatum,  L.  bulbiferum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  Martagon, 
and  their  varieties. 

Silvery  Seed  Pods.  (T.  H.) 

The  flattened  orbicular  seed  pods  of  which  you  speak  were,  we 
have  no  doubt,  those  of  Honesty,  botanically  known  as  Lunaria 
annua,  although  often  mentioned  in  books  under  the  name  of 
L.  biennis. 


Ornamental  Grasses.  (C.  Dixon.) 

There  are  several  firms  that  grow  collections  of  ornamental 
Grasses  which  would  be  suitable  for  pot  culture  and  for 
summer  planting  outside.  Amongst  these  we  should  name 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea ;  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Wmeh- 
more  Hill,  Middlesex;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Feltlram,  Middlesex.  Grasses  suitable  foi  pel 
culture  would  include  Miscanthus  sinensis  (Eulalia  japonica) 
M.s.  foliis  striatis,  M.s.  zebrina,  Apera  arundinaoea,,  Stipa 
gio-antoa,  S.  pemnata,  Glyoeria  aquatica  fol.  var. ,  and  various 
ethers.  All  these,  however,  being  hardy,  may  also  be  planted 
out  not  merely  for  summer,  but  permanently.  A  very  stroiig- 
orow'aw  Grass,  having  a  tropical,  appearance,  is  Miscanthus 
saccha-nfer,  which  is  too  -strong-growing'  for  any  but  outside 
culture.  Other  splendid  outdoor  Grasses-  are  Arundo  Donax 
fol.  var.  A.  conspicua,  Elymus  arenarius  (possibly  sometimes 
named  odaucus  and  glaucifolius),  Erianthus  Ravennae,  seviia 
Pampas"  Grasses,  Pha-laris  arundinacea  elegantissima,  Alelica 
ciliata,  M.  papilionacea,  Miscanthus  graeillima,  Pennisetum 
latifolium  (not-  quite  hardy),  Phragmites  communis  fol  var. 
Uniola  latifolia  (the  Oat  Grass  or  Texan  Grass),  and  Zizania 
aquatica.  There  are  several  other  hardy  Grasses,  green  and 
variegated,  that  are  more  or  less  suitable  for  certain  purposes, 
hut  those  we  have  mentioned  are  of  strong  growth  and  most 
suitable  for  your  purpose.  Some  or  other  of  the  firms  men¬ 
tioned  grow  ail  of  those"'ve  have  named. 

Names  of  Plants.  .  . 

(Delph.)  1,  Sequoia  gigantea ;  2,  Abie-s  nobilis  glauca , 

3  Cedrus  Deodara  probably,  but  the  specimen  should 
have  included  a  typical  young  shoot ;  4  Phillyrea  decora 

(often  named  P.  vilmonniana  m  gardens);  5,  Abies 


nor  dm  anni  ana. — (Charles  Dixon.)  Littora  tropica  variegata. 
best  known  in  gardens  as  Stenotaphrum  gla’bnim  variegatum. 
It  is  certainly  not  Reineckia. — (W.  W.)  1,  Phrynium  varie¬ 
gatum  ;  2,  Chlorophytum  elatum  medio-pictum ;  3.  Marar.ta 
bioolor  ;  4,  Eupatorium  riparium  ;  5,  Azalea  indica  narcissiflora. 
— (J.  H.)  Leonitis  Leonurus. — (A.  R.  B.)  1.  Begonia  incamata 
insignis  ;  2,  Begonia  knowsleyana  ;  3,  Ruellia  Portellae. — 

(W.  IT.)  1,  Odontoglossum  Pes-eatorei  ;  2,  Epidendrum  ccehlea- 
tiun  m-ajus  ;  3,  Cypripediuim  insigne  var.  ;  4,  Cattl-eya  Lodli- 
gesii ;  5,  Cattleya  bowringiama. — (R.  M.)  1,  Cortaderia  argentea 
is  the  more  recently  adopted  name  of  the  Pampas  Grass  ;  2. 
Static©  profusa  ;  3,  Gaultheria  procumbens  ;  4,  Pyrus  japonica. 
— (E.  A.  S.)  1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  ;  2,  Pteris  Wim- 

settii  ;  3,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum  ;  4.  Adiantum  hispidulum  ; 
5,  Lomaria  gibba. 

Names  of  Fruit. 

(L  M.  Cooper.)  The  Apple  is  Cockle  Pippin.  The  Gardening 
World  “  Diary  ”  is  sent  free  only  to  direct  annual  subscribers— 
that  is,  to  those  who  get  the  paper  direct  from  our  oflice. 

Communications  Received. 

W.  Dallimore. — R.  Thatcher.— W.— A.  Harwood.— Scot.— 
Kelsey  and  Guild. — W.  Anstiss. — G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  thanks. 
— Mons.  Meg.— W.  B.  Beckett. — Win.  Leslie. — Wm.  Rowles.— 
P.  W  Vo-et. — A.  Goodwin. — T.  W. — A.  G. — W.  D, — E.  M.  R. — 
A.  Si— E.  F.— P.  M.— E.  A.  S. 

4 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Vilmorik-Andrietjx  et  Cee,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.— 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  of  Hardy  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  and  Seeds  of 
Plants  of  the  Orangery  and  Greenhouse. 

S.  Sfooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Hounslow,  Mid¬ 
dlesex. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 
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Year  after  Year. 


Who  has  not  read  the  remarkable  letters  from  working  men 
and  women  which,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year  are  being 
published  in  this  and 'thousands  of  other  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  respecting  the  undoubted  merits  of  Dr. 
Tibbies’  Vi-Cocoa  as  a  Food  Beverage?  . 

-‘Yes,”  you  say,  “I  have  read  all  about  it,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it.’”  Then  take  our  advice  and  do  o  at  once.  _  Vi-Cocoa  is 
not  an  ordinary  cocoa.  It  is  not  sickly  and  insipid  like  many 
of  the  foreign  cocoas,  but  a-  pleasant  beverage,  and  a  food  and 

tonic  in  the  bargain.  .  ,  T,  ■ 

There  is  no  cheaper  or  better  article  on  the  market.  It  is 
sold,  by  all  grocers  and  stores  in  6d.  packets  and.  9d.  and  Is.  ocl. 
tins  ;  or  you  can  try  it  absolutely  free  by  writing  (a  post-card 
will  do)  to  Vi-Cocoa,  Limited,  60,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C., 
for  a  dainty  sample  tin. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


'rizes  for  Potatos 

In.  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of  new 
arieties  of  Potatos  which  shall  he  disease- 
jesisting,  Mr.  Dennis,  of  Kirton,  is  offering 
rizes  of  200  guineas  and  50  guineas  to  the 
rowers  who  can  produce  the  largest  crop' 
rom  5  cwt.  and  1  cwt.  respectively  of 
Northern  Star.  The  two  ideas  here  ex¬ 
pressed  seem  to'  US'  to  be  rather  antagonistic, 
the  prizes  are  offered  for  the  heaviest  crops 
f  a  Potato  to  be  grown  from  a,  given  weight 
if  seed.  Now,  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  very  utmost  of  the  seed — that  is, 
he  tubers — in  cutting  them  into'  single  eyes ; 
Iso  from  the  winter  shoots  and  by  means  of 
uttings  taken  from  the  green  stems.  Those 

O  0 


who  are  skilled  propagators  will  no  doubt 
cut  their  Potatos  to  the  utmost,  both  in,  the 
initial  stages,  and  later  on  when,  the  Potatosi 
are  in  full  growth.  In  our  opinion,  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  ruining  Northern  Star, 
and  thus,  spoiling  it  so  far  asi  its  present 
value  a,s,  a,  disease-resister  is  concerned.  The 
prizes,  in,  our  opinion,  should  have  been 
offered  rather  for  new  seedlings  of  a  disease- 
resisting  character. 

— o — 

Mistletoe  Losing  in  Favour. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been,  little 
demand  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  people 
for  Mistletoe,  at  Yuletide,  and  at  present  the 
trade  may  be  described  as  nil  from  that 
quarter.  The  demand  amongst  the  London 
poor  has  created  the  greatest  necessity  for 
this  article  in  recent  years,  but  Coventl 
Garden,  merchants  are  rather  desponding  at 
present,  a,s  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Mistletoe  will  be  too  great,  a  luxury  for  the 
poorer  people  to  buy  on  this  occasion,,  as 
their  money  will  mostly  he  spent  upon  ne¬ 
cessities.  For  some  years  past  the  Mistletoe 
grown  in  this  country,  being  in  very  small 
quantity,  has  been  used  locally.  .  Coven, t 
Garden  Market  has;  been  depending  upon 
Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France  for  itsi 
supply  in  recent  years,.  During  the  past 
summer  we  learn, t  that  Mistletoe  in  the 
orchards  of  Normandy  was  being  destroyed 
wholesale.  The  failing  demand  in  the 
British  market  would  no  doubt  account  for 
this,  the  people  in  France  finding  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  grow  Apples  rather  than 
Mistletoe  upon,  their  trees.  The  failing  de¬ 
mand  for  Mistletoe  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  a  change,  of  custom  amongst  the 
people'  at.  Christmastide. 

— o — - 

Grape  Reine  Olga. 

That  it  was  possible  to  ripen  any  bunches 
of  this  variety  in  the  open  air  during  such  a, 
season  as  the  past  is  something  gr'eiatly  in  its 
favour  a,s  an  out-door  Grape  for  this  country. 
For  some  years  past  the  variety  lias  been! 
brought  into  prominence  by  Mr.  Will  Tayler, 
of  Hampton,  Middlesex.  The  full  name  of 
the  variety  is  Reine  Olga  de  W  intern  berg. 
It  was  planted  on  the  south  gable  of  hisi 
house,  and  has  been  increasing  in  value  and 
size  ■  every  year.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  would  be  the  average  weight  of  a 
bunch,  but  this  year  some  of  the  finer  bunches 
ranged  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  in  weight.  The 
berries  are  reddish-purple',  similar  in  shape' 
and  size  to  those  of  Black  Hamburgh  when 
heavily  cropped  with  fruit.  For  out-door 
culture  the  flavour  is  very  good,  and  would, 
no'  doubt,  improve  if  grown  under  glass, 
where  it  would  be  properly  matured.  Its 
chief  value  resides,  however,  in  its  being 


suitable  for  out-door  culture  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  Britain,  particularly  in  the 
south  and  west.  A  good  crop  was  again 
harvested  this  year,  and  although  thei 
bunches  were  not  counted,  they  must  have 
been  similar  in,  number  to  those  of  last  year 
— namely,  146.  The  best-ripened  bunches 
are  suitable'  for  table  use,  and  the  rest  may 
he  utilised  in  the  making  of  home-made  wine, 
which  finds  favour  with  an  increasing 
number  of  people  in  this  countiy. 

Polluted  Watercress 

The  recent  discovery  of  Dr.  J.  King  Warry, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hackney, 
has  aroused  the  attention,  of  the  people  of 
London!  to  a,  source  of  danger  from  a  trivial 
article  of  food  grown  under  unsuitable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  outbreak  on  two  occasions  last 
summer  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Hackney  stimulated  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  ascertain  from 
whence  the  source'  of  the  illness  had  arisen. 
He  had  'Seventeen  samples  of  Watercress 
which  were  being  exposed  for  sale  in  different 
parts  of  Hackney,  and  found  that  all  of  them 
were  polluted  with  organisms  more  or  less 
detrimental  to  health,  and  no  doubt  includ¬ 
ing  the  micro-organism  which  is  guilty  of 
producing  typhoid  fever.  He  also  obtained 
a  sample  of  water,  and  found  that-  each  cubic 
centimetre  contained  fifty  of  these  organisms1, 
so  that  one  may  calculate  what  an  enormous 
number  would  be  present  in  a,  single  pail  of 
water.  Following  up  bis  clue,  he  found  that 
all  these  samples  of  Watercress  were  obtained 
from  certain  sources  which  he  named.  In 
one  case  the  Watercress  was  being  .grown  in 
undiluted  sewage.  We  wonder  if  the  grower 
was  accustomed  to  use  his  own  Watercress  for 
tea,  and  if  disinclined  to  do  so  he  ought 
also,  to  have  declined  to  put  such  dangerous 
garbage  on  the  market.  One  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  Watercress,  was  obtained  sur¬ 
prises  us  that  such  a  number  of  organisms 
were  present,  because  wei  know  that  they  are 
grown  in  water  of  one  of  the  purest  streams 
in  Surrey,  with  no  possibility  of  being  pol¬ 
luted,  except  from  a  few  private  dwellings  in 
its  upper  reaches.  If  water  is  capable  of 
being  polluted  under  such  conditions,  the 
danger  from  water  which  passes  through 
densely  populated  districts  must  be  very 
great.  It  would  be  well  for  county  councils 
to  exercise  supervision  of  Watercress  beds  or 
farms,  so  that  none  without  a  perfect  bill  of 
health  should  he  allowed  to  exist  for  the 
supply  of  Cress  to  the  London  markets.  We 
have  on  previous  occasions  and  some  of  our 
correspondents  also  have  shown  that  per¬ 
fectly  good  and  perfectly  clean  Watercress 
can  be  cultivated  in  a  cold  -frame'.  It  can 
also  he  grown  in  large  quantities  for  market 
under  similar  conditions  without  the  aid  of 
running  or  stagnant  water. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Already  the  seed  catalogues  for  1904  begin,  to  arrive,  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  we  are  fast  nearing  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
And  I  would  strongly  urge  all  to  place  their  orders  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  firms  with  whom  they  do  business.  As  it  is 
usual  with  many  to  despatch  the  orders  in  strict  rotation  a, a 
they  receive  them,  much  disappointment  is  caused  and  valuable 
time  often  lost  by  delaying  this  till  the  busy  season  arrives, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  new  and  choice  stocks  become 
exhausted  and  cannot  be  supplied.  In  making  up  the  order,  it 
requires  some  care  and  thought  to  ensure  an,  unbroken  supply 
for  a  whole  twelve  months,  and  here  I  would  mention  that 
money  is  well  spent  in  choosing  the  very  best  kinds,  though  tire 
cost  in  the  first  instance  may  be  somewhat  more;  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  is  necessary  to  produce  the  more 
inferior  varieties  as  the  better  ones.  A  judicious  selection  of 
novelties  should  always  be  tried,  but  at  the.  same  time  too 
much  faith  should  not  be  pinned  on  these  at  the  expense  of 
well-known  and  standard  sorts,  or  much  annoyance  may 
possibly  be  the  result.  I  never  advocate  purchasing  collections 
made  up  and  sent  out.  by  the  seedsmen. ;  surely  a  gardener 
worthy  of  the  name  of  such  is  in  a.  much  better  position  to 
make  a.  selection  for  himself,  he  knowing  the  requirements  of 
the  household  much  better  than  anyone  else,  and  he  is  at  the 
same  time  responsible  for  supplying  the  kitchen.  I  do  not.  for 
one  moment  wish  to  imply  that  the  seed  made  up  is  not  of  full 
value,  but  in  many  cases  varieties  which  do  well  in  some 
localities  are  of  little  use  in,  others.,  and  oftentimes  it.  happens 
that,  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  seeds  of  some  sorts  of 
vegetables  which  are  much  in  request  are  included,  and  pro¬ 
bably  others  are  sent  which  are  not  required. 

A  well-managed  kitchen  garden  can  only  be  maintained  by 
systematic  forethought;  the  smallest  details  will  have  to  he 
duly  considered  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained,  and 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year  should  this  be  well  thought 
out.  A  plan,  of  the  kitchen;  garden  should  be  made,  and  each 
space  definitely  indicated  where  the  various  crops  are  intended 
to  be  grown,  and  the  ground  prepared  accordingly.  Endeavour 
to  change  the  ground  as.  much  as  possible,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  for  each  kind  of  vegetable,  especially  so  in  that 
relating  to  any  of  the  Brassica.  family,  annually,  and  .spare  no 
pains  to1  cultivate  and  bring  into  a  fertile  state  the  soil  to  a 
good  depth.  Do;  not  hesitate  to  bring  up  the  bottom  to  the 
surface,  for,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  then  be  in,  a  position  to 
deal  with  it  much  better  than,  if  you  attempt  to  do  so  at.  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  Knowing  as  I  do  from  experience  the 
value  of  this  treatment,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  it.  so 
frequently. 

Broccoli. — Keep  a.  sharp  look-out  for  any  which  are  now 
forming,  and  thoroughly  protect  these  should  severe  frosts;  bo 
imminent.  If  a.  fab"1  amount,  of  straw  or  bracken  is  placed  over 
them,  these  will,  if  they  have  been  properly  layered,  as  23re_ 
viously  advised,  develop  into  nice  white  heads,  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated  for  table  use.  A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  varieties;  now  grown  is  Sutton’s  Christmas  White, 
Turning  in  as  it,  does  in  midwinter,  it.  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 
We  are  just  about  finishing  late-sown  plants  of  autumn  Cauli¬ 
flowers  which  have  been  lifted  and  planted  into  cold  frames;, 
and  at  the  present  time  Christmas  white  Broccoli  are  turning 
in  well,  and  after*  this  Snow’s;  will  follow,  thus  ensuring  an 
unbroken  supply. 

Turnips  - — All  which, have  attained  a,  suitable1  size  should  be 
pulled  and  stored  safely  against  frost.  The  very  late  sowings;, 
owing  to  the  long  spell  of  open  weather,  have  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  and  will  prove  most  useful  for  late  supplies.  Choose 
fine  days  when;  the  soil  can  be  worked,  and  draw  a,  little  over 
the  bulbs  t,o;  ensure  their  safety ;  a  very  little  lightly  worked 
over  them  will  accomplish  this. 


Onions. — To  excel  in  the  culture  of  large  specimens  for 
next  autumn,  a  start  will  soon  have  to  be  made,  either  quite 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  early  in  the  new  vear.  If 
sown  too  early,  a.  very  large  percentage  will  develop  flower- 
spikes  and  be  of  little  use.  The  soil  should  be  prepared  some 
time  before  using  and  turned  several  times  and  used  in  a 
moderately  dry  state.  Good  fibrous  loam  should  form  the 
principal,  to  which  ought  to  be  added  a  little  finely- sifted  leaf- 
soil,  old  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure,  a  little  bone  meal,  finelv 
broken  charcoal  and  road  grit.  Shallow  boxes  or  60  potq 
should  be  used  for  raising  the  seedlings,  and  the  compost  made 
very  firm.  Baise  them  in  a.  very  gentle  heat,  such  as  a  vinerv 
or  Peach  house  just  being  started.  A  good  type  of  Ailsa  Craig 
is  still  the  best  to  grow.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 

Petasites  fragrans. — When  a-  suitable  place  can  be  found 
in  the  garden  for  this  sweetly-scented  winter  flowering  plant 
it.  is  undoubtedly  well  worth  growing,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired,  flowering  as.  it  does  in.  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
there  is  so  little  else  to  cheer  the  cultivator.  When  planting, 

'  however,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  place  it  in  too  close 
proximity  to  other  plants,  as  it  spreads  very  quickly,  and 
when  once  established,  is  difficult  to  get  out  cleanly,  but  for 
shady  banks,  and  several  positions  where  other  subjects  would 
not  succeed  it  is  well  suited.  Another  good  place  where  it 
quickly  naturalises  and  forms  a  pleasing  mass  is  in  the  wood¬ 
land,  where  it  can  be  left  to  increase  with  impunity,  the  only 
preparation  necessary  being  to  fork  up;  the  ground  before 
planting.  Although  considered  a  troublesome  plant  hv  many, 
as;  it  undoubtedly  is  when,  no  forethought  is  given  as  to  the 
situation,  it,  is  to  be  planted  in,,  yet  the  Ant  has  its  merits, 
and  the  sweetly  scented  flowers  are  always  appreciable  at  this 
season. 

The  Water  Garden. — Through  the  dull  days  of  winter  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  part  of  a  garden  which  is  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  aquatics  and  bog-plants  is  by  no'  means  the  least 
interesting,  especially  when  those  subjects  which  grow  at  the 
edge  oif  the  water,  such  as  weeds  and  grasses,  are;  judiciously 
placed  to  give;  the  best  effect.  It.  is  not  advisable  or  necessary 
to-  cut  down  the  stems  or  interfere  with  them  in  any  way 
directly  they  have  turned  brown  in.  the  autumn ;  they  should 
be  left  with  the  full  growth  on  till  early  spring,  when  the 
young  growth  appears.  There  is,  a,  particular  beauty  in  the 
warm  brown  stems,  that  adds  colour  to  the  water-garden  in 
winter,  which,  if  cut  down  early,  would  produce  a,  barren  and 
desolate  appearance. 

A  few  of  the  most  desirable  subjects  for  planting  in  such  a 
position  are  the  Bullrushes.,  the  larger  one,  Typha  latifolia, 
with  its  great  heads  of  brown  fluff,  being  very  attractive  when 
grown  in  a.  good  mass.  The  smaller  variety,  Typha  august  i- 
foliai,  is  also  very  useful  and  desirable,  being  of  value  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  placing  in  good-sized  vases.  The  former  grows  from 
6  ft.  to  7  ft.  in  height,  and  the  latter  about  4  ft.  A  very 
ornamental  reed  is  Apera  arundinacea,  which  grows,  fully  8  ft. 
high,  and  the  slender  stems  terminate  vqith  a.  head  of  feathery 
flowers. 

Eulalias  are  among  the  most,  ornamental  of  all  grasses  ;  their 
neat  habit  and  elegant  growth  recommend  them  for  any  con¬ 
spicuous  positions  where  a  shapely  plant  is  required.  These 
will  succeed  well  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  but  are  most 
effective,  perhaps,  when,  grown  on  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  a 
stream  or  lake.  Eulalia,  japonica  has  deep  green  leaves,,  and 
purple  panicles  of  flowers.  Of  this,  variety  there  are  two  very 
handsome  forms1,  the  most  ornamental  being  E.  japonica 
zebrina,  which  has  green,  foliage  and  broad  stripes  of  yellow 
run  across  a,t  intervals  along  each  leaf,  and  the  flower-heads, 
when  fully  expanded,  are  very  handsome.  The  other  variety 
is  E.  japonica  foliis  striatis,  which  has  a  distinct,  creamy  varie¬ 
gation  through  the  centre  of  the  leaves.  Arundo  Dorax, 
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called  the  Great  Heed,  is  a  handsome  plant  growing  from  8  ft. 
to  10  ft.  in  height,  with  glaucous  foliage,  but  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country  this  should  receive  a  slight  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Oyperus  longus  is  a.  very  elegant  plant  for  growing) 
at  the  margins  of  the  water*,  with  bright  green  shining  foliage 
and  heads  of  reddish  flowers.  There  are  many  more  subjects 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  the  above  will  be  found  among 
tire  best,  especially  for*  giving  winter  effect. 

Making  additions. — To,  maintain,  an,  up-to-date  collection!  of 
herbaceous  plants  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  some  new 
varieties  annually,  and  now  that  we  are  being  almost  inundated 
with  catalogues  it  is  a  most  difficult,  matter  for  many  to  know 
which  to,  select  and  which  not  to,  grow.  As  a,  proof  of  the 
great  interest  which  is  now  centred  in  all  sections  of  hardy 
plants,  one  has  only  to  notice  the  quantity  of  exhibits  displayed 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  and  other  shows  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  all  classes  of  visitors 
inspect  these,  continues  to  grow  as  the  various  plants  become 
better  known. 

As,  I  have  said,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the,  inexperienced 
when  reading  the  glowing  descriptions,  of  many  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  novelties,  in  a  catalogue  to  know  which  to  order,  but 
one  may  be  well  assured  that  those  new  plants  which  are 
recognised  by  the  Floral  Committee  can  be  safely  noted  as 
acquisitions,  but  the  majority  of  the  remainder  it,  is  better  to 
see  before  ordering,  as  disappointment  is  then  avoided. 

A.  E.  Thatcher. 

The  Gardens,  Aldenbam  House,  Elstree. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

The  Cool  House. — Iu  the  cool  house,  such  showy  species  of 
Odontoglossums  as  0.  triumph  an, s,  0.  gloriosum,  O.  Hallii,  0. 
poly'xanthum,  0.  crispum,  0.  lateo-purpureum,  and  the  hybrids, 
0.  andersonianum,  0.  Adriana, e,  0.  wilckeamun,  0.  crispo- 
harryanum,  0.  Rolfeae,  0.  wattianum  and  others,  will  be 
maturing  their  growth  and  the  flower-spikes  making  their 
appearance.  A  sharp  lock-out  is  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  snails,  which  find  an  inroad  to 
the  house  through  the  open  ventilators,  or  are  imported  with 
the  sphagnum  moss  during  repotting  operations.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  wrap  a  piece  of  cottonwool  around  the  flower- 
spikes  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit,  of 
its  being  done,  but  they  need  protection,  before  this,  as  the 
smallest  slug  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  spike  when  it 
is  attacked  in,  the  earliest  stages,.  A  piece  of  cottonwool 
wrapped  around  the  whole  base  of  the  bulb1  is  then  desirable,, 
but  it  should  be  removed  as  soon,  as  the  scape  lias,  advanced 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  being  protected  higher  up.  Pieces 
of  Lettuce  leaves  placed  about  on  the  stages,  bran  placed  on, 
pieces  of  crock  and  laid  on.  the  plants  and  about  the,  stages,  also 
brewers’  grain®,  where  they  are  procurable,  have  particular 
attractions  for  these  troublesome  pests,  and  with  the  aid  of  a, 
ljglit  they  may  be  found  feeding  on  these  during  the  evening 
and  early  morning,  and  are  thus:  easily  trapped  and  destroyed. 
Any  plants  of  special  attraction  in  this,  division  should  be 
suspended  or  isolated  in  some  way  from  the  stage,  and  every 
precaution  taken,  before  the,  flower-scape  appears  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  that  the  pots  are  free  from  slugs  and  snails.  If 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
compost  of  the  particular  plant  they  are  almost  certain  to 
come  and  feed.  It  will  then  be  pretty  clearly  indicated  if  any 
of  these  pests  are  living  on  the  pot.  Where  the  young  flower- 
scapes  are  advancing,  it,  is  desirable  to  suspend  the  plants  or 
place  them  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof  glass  to 
prevent  their  becoming  unduly  drawn  and  weakened  fromi 
the  effect,  of  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  roof  glass. 

Odontoglossum  Ros:sii  majus,  0.  humeanum,  and  others  of 
this  class  are  among  the,  most  desirable,  of  midwinter  flower¬ 
ing  Orchids,  and  as  they  last  a  considerable  time  after  the 
flowers  have  become  expanded,  they  are  deserving  oif  much 
more  extensive  culture  than  they  at  present  have.  Suspended 


m  shallow  pans  during  the  winter,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  moist, 
and  shady  position  through  the  summer  months,  they  are 
particularly  tractable  to  cultivation,  and  are  especially  suit¬ 
able  lor  the  attention,  of  amateurs.  Procured  in  winter  and 
eai  ly  spring  m  an  imported  condition,  they  make  good  plants 
and  flower  satisfactorily  the  following  season. 

Seedling  Odontoglossums.— Those  who  grow  their  Odonto¬ 
glossums  in  a  temperature  of  less  than  50  deg.  at  night  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  seedlings  in  a  small  state,  in  a 
lealthy  and  desirable  condition.  The  cool  temperature,  and 
damp  conditions  are  very  detrimental  to  them.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  when  watering  plants  in  the  seed-bed  to  ascertain 
that  the  water  used  is  equal  to,  and,  better  still,  if  used  a 
degree  or  two,  above,,  the  normal  temperature,  of  the,  house  A 
coo1  nitenuediate  house  is  the,  best  place  to  a, ccom.no, date 
small  Odontioglossum  seedlings,  at  the  present  time,  and  for 
the,  next  few  weeks  until  better  condition®  prevail  outside. 
I  lie  temperature  ranging  from  55  to  60  deg.  at  night  will  be 
iound  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements.  ~  Water  sparingly, 
and  reduce  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  minimum 
when  the  outside  conditions  are  such  as,  to  cause  low  reading 
from  the,  thermometer.  j  r  r  c 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

Azaleas.  For  utility  and  beauty  these  are  unsurpassed, 
ana  a,  wealth  of  blossom  of  varying  shades  may  be  bad  for 
several  months  in  the  year  by  good  culture  during  growth,  and 
by  introducing  a  few  plants  to  the  forcing  house  at  intervals 
from  the  month  of  November  to  March.  To.  obtain  the  best 
results,,  a,  temperature,  of  about  50  deg.  by  night,  rising  to 
60  deg*,  m  the,  day,  should  be  kept  up  for  forcing.  Although 
the  genus  resen, tsi  hard  forcing,  the  temperature  will  not  harm 
the  plants,  provided  the,  after  treatment  is  of  the  best.  A 
bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  in  about  equal  proportions 
will  answer  well  for  plunging*  the  Ghent  and  Chine, se  varieties 
into.  The  Indian  species  should  not,  be,  plunged,  but  be 
brought  on  into,  flower  by  placing  the  plants  upon  the  stages 
or  the  same  structure  as  is  utilised  nt  forcing  other  plants,  and 
shrubs.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  twice  daily,  and  damp 
the  paths  and  beds  at,  intervals  during  the  day.  Although  it, 
is  not  advised  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  plants,  in,  a,  saturated 
condition,  yet  they  must  never  become  dry. 

Lachenalias.  —  These  South  African  bulbous  plants  should 
be,  kept  near  the  roof  glass  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  no 
attempt  made  to,  force  them,  or  disappointing  results  will 
follow.  A  little,  weak  manure-Avater  will  now  assist  to  build 
the  plants  up  to  ensure  bold,  well-developed  spikes  of  blossom 
in  the  early  spring  months.  Having  regard  to  the  long  time 
these  beautiful  flowers  last  in  perfection,  either  upon  the 
plant  or  when  cut,  and  placed  in,  vases:  of  water,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  grown,  it  is,  siftrising  they  are  not 
more  frequently  met  with  in,  collections  of  greenhouse  plant®. 

Bulbs.  —  Relays  of  various  bulbs  that,  were  potted  or  boxed 
up,  a,s  advised  in  the  autumn,  should  be  brought  into  the) 
forcing  house:  and  accorded  a,  genial  temperature  until  the 
blossoms  commence  to  open,  when  tliey  may  be  removed  to 
the,  show  house  or  cut  as  required.  As  many  should  be 
brought  in  at  one  time  as  will  maintain  the,  supply,  or,  if 
wanted  in  quantity  for  a  given,  date,  then,  sufficient  should  be 
introduced  in  good  time  to,  meet,  thei  demand.  Where  long 
flower-stems  of  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  are  desired,  it,  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  an.  inverted  flower-pot  or  box  over  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the,  bulb®,  for  a.  few  days  soon  after  top  growth  is  quite 
active ;  they*  should,  however,]  be  watched  and  removed  before 
the  plants  become  drawn  spindly. 

Plants  at  Rest. — These  are  frequently  placed  under  stages 
and  other  places  out  of  sight,  and  it  sometimes  happens  they 
are  forgotten  until  the  time  arrives  for*  potting  them  up. 
Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  etc., 
should  not  become  too  dry,  a®  they  are  apt  to  do  when  laid  on 
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their1  sides  not  far  distant  from  the  hot-water  pipes.  Examine 
them  once  a  week,  and  if  becoming  baked  apply  a  little  water 
and  replace  them ;  this  will  'prevent  them  shrivelling  and 
having  what  is  known  as  dry-rot.  Likewise  Fuchsias,  Bou- 
vardias,  and  similar  plants  that  require  rest  in.  winter  must 
not  become  dustrdry,  but.  be  treated  as  advised  above. 

Potting  Soils. — Plenty  of  these  must  be  placed  under  cover 
in,  readiness  for  use  during  bad  weather.  The  potting  season 
will  soon  be  engaging  attention,  and  it  behoves  the  cultivator 
to  be  ready  with  soils  not  too  wet.  One  of  the  principal  soils 
used  is  loam  ;  this  should  be  good  and  full  of  fibre,  and  have 
been  in.  stack  several  weeks.  The  top-spit  of  a  pasture  gen¬ 
erally  provides  suitable  loam,  and  it  should  be  dug  3  in.  deep 
and  stacked  grass-side  clown  some  weeks  before  using.  Other 
ingredients  that  should  be  got  ready  are  leaf-soil,  decomposed 
manure  (either  from  cows  or  horses),  sand,  wood  a,she®  and 
charcoal.  All  these  ingredients  will  be  required  in  large  or1 
small  quantities  when  general  potting  commences.  K.  M. 


Fruit  under  Glass. 

Pot  Vines.-  -  Those  swelling  their  buds  should  have  the  night 
temperature  inci eased  toi  GO  deg.,  with  an  advance  of  5  deg.  to 
10  deg.  by  day,  accordingto  external  conditions,  a  few  degrees 
less  at  night  during  severe  weather  doing  no  harm.  When 
they  come  into  leaf,  65  deg.  at  night,  advancing  to  70  deg. 
when  they  reach  the  flowering  stage.  As  growth  advances,  the 
water  supply  must  be  increased,  and  do  not  disbud  until  the 
best  bunches  can,  be  noted,  and  lightly  dew  overhead  once  or 
twice  daily  with  the-  syringe.  Should  the  heating  material  he 
declining,  it  should  be  renovated  by  forking  up,  the  same  and 
adding  a  little  fresh,  but-  let  it.  be  principally  leaves',  as  a, 
violent  heat  does  more  barm  than  good.  Stop  the  laterals  at 
the  second  leaf  beyond  the  fruit  bunch,  the  sub-lateral  opposite 
the  bunch  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  rubbing  off  those  showing 
before  the  bunch.  In  applying  water  at  the  root,  let,  it,  be 
slightly  warmer  than,  the  temperature  of  the  house ;  this 
applies  to  overhead  syringing  as  well. 

Pines  — Fruits  on  the  verge  of  ripening  require  great,  care 
during  these  short  days,  and  but  little  water  a,t  the  root,  or 
the  fruits  soon,  go  black  in  the  centre,  especially  the  Queen. 
Endeavour  to  maintain  a,  night,  temperature  of  70  deg.,  rising 
to  80  deg.  with  sun  heat.  Those  to  be  started  early  in,  the 
New  Year  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  60  deg.  at  night 
being  sufficient  for  the  month.  Suckers  will  take  no,  harm, 
with  5  deg.  lower  during  severe  weather,  and  as  these  will  be 
near  the  glass  roof,  a  covering  of  mats,  or  frigi-domi  would 
lessen  the  fuel  bills,  as  well  as  tend  to  keep  the  tops  warmer. 
During  the  next  month  no  water  should  be  necessary,  unless, 
very  near  the  bbt-water  pipes,  and  very  little  damping  between 
tbe  pots  practised,  syringing  tlie  walks  and  walls  usually  pro¬ 
viding  enough  moisture.  Admit  a  small  quantity  of  air1  when¬ 
ever  the  thermometer  registers  10  deg.  more  than  that  of  the 
night  temperature,  closing  again  at  2  p.m. 

Cherries.  —  Where  early  forcing  of  this  fruit  is  practised, 
the  necessary  pruning  and  cleansing  of  the'  trees  should  now 
be  undertaken,  .so  that  a,  start-  may  be  made  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Very  little  knife-work  should  be  required  if 
the  trees  had  proper  attention,  dining  the  past  summer,  but 
growths  stopped  to  form  spurs  must  be  shortened  back  beyond 
this,  and  it,  may  be  necessary  to  thin  out  a  few  spurs  where  at 
all  crowded.  Wash  the  trees  with  soapy  water,  having  a,  little 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  it,  and  planted-out,  trees  should  liavei 
2  in,,  or  3  in.  of  the  surface  soil  removed  and  replaced  with 
fibrous  loam,  lime  rubble,  etc.,  a,s  advocated  for  the  Peacli  a 
few  weeks  back.  Pot  trees  are  suitable  for  early  work,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to:  get  at  all  dry,  starting  with  a,  night 
temperature  of  40  deg.,  and  admitting  air  freely  at  50  deg., 
syringing  the  tree®  once  or  twice:  daily,  the  weather  guiding  one 
in  this  to-  a,  great,  extent.  The  one  tiling  necessary  in,  the 
forcing  of  this  fruit,  as  with  the  Peach,  is  not  to  unduly  excite 
the  trees  in  their  early  stage,  and  attend  well  to  free  ventila¬ 
tion  whenever  the  weather  allows. 


Late  Grapes. — Examine  the  bunches  once  or  twice  weekly 
for  decaying  berries,  though  in  our  case:  we  do  not  remember 
them  keeping  better  than  they  have  this  autumn.  Where 
convenience  exists  for  bottling  Grapes,  they  should  be  cut 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  which  allows  for  the  house  to 
be  fully  ventilated  and  the  Vines  given  a.  rest  for  a  few  weeks 
until  starting  time  comes  round  again.  Secure  the  laterals 
long  enough,  so  that  the  ends  can  reach  the  water  and  the 
bunch]  stand  clear  of  the  bottle,  not  trimming  the  other  end 
too  short.  Soda-water  or  ginger-beer  bottle®  are  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  a,s  it  can  be  quickly  seen  when  more  water  is 
necessary,  which  it  will  be  within  the  first  week ;  after  this 
the  shoots  do  not  appear  to,  absorb  so  much.  It  is  the  custom 
to  put  a,  few  pieces  of  charcoal  into  the  water,  hut  it  is 
immaterial,  the  bunches  keeping  just  as  well  without  it.  Prune 
the  Vines  early  in  the  new  year,  using  Thomson’s  styptic  or 
painters’  netting  a,s  a  preventive  to  bleeding.  Examine  the 
inside  border,  which  should  be  the  only  one  for  late  Grapes, 
affording  a  thorough  soaking  if  on  the  dry  side,  and  proceed 
with  the  washing  and  cleansing  of  the  structure,  also  the  Vines 
and  other  details  mentioned  in  the  issue  for  December  5th. 

Bieton,  Devonshire.  James  Mayne. 


Concerning  Chrysanthemums. 

In,  announcing  the  results  of  the  autumn  exhibitions,  the 
Editor  suggested  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  abnormal  rainfall  bad  been  favourable  to,  the  varieties 
which,  turned  out  so  fine  at  the  exhibitions.  The  problem  here 
expounded  is,  an  interesting  and  intricate  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
qualifying  characteristics  of  the  individual  varieties  are  not 
manifestly  apparent,  and  thlg phase  admits  of  consideration  and 
discussion  from  different  points  of  view. 

To  convey  an  adequate  meaning  cf  that  expression  and  to 
make  myself  distinctly  understood,  I  should  say  take,  for 
example,  a  few  of  the  well-known  and  popular  varieties,  such 
as,  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece,  Ho-op-er  Pearson  and  others,  varieties 
with  a,  vigorous  and  robust  constitution  which  do,  not  naturally 
under  any  circumstances  produce  the  largest  and  most  massive 
blooms.  Plants  of  tbeise  varieties  were,  according:  to  the 
size  of  pots,  carrying  three  and  some  four  strong  shoots  as 
thick  a,s  a  man’s  finger,  and  densely  clothed  with  foliage  down 
to  the:  rim  of  the  pot — foliage  which  measured  8  in.  or  9  in. 
from  the  stem  to  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  and  yet  when  they 
flowered  the:  blooms  were  only  of  an  ordinary  size.  Then, 
again,  take  the  weaker  constitution  ed  varieties,  of  which 
Calvat’s  S-un  would  be  a,  fair  example.  The  number  of  shoots 
on.  this,  variety,  owing  to  itsi  weaker  constitution^  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  three:,  which  were  no  thicker  than  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil,  and  the  foliage  comparatively  thin  and  straggling 
compared  to  the  two,  former  varieties  ;  yet,,  when  it  flowered, 
the  blooms  were  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former  two. 
Then,,  on,  this  intricate  point  wherein  is  the  enthusiast  to 
decided  Is  lie:  to  affirm  that  the  abnormal  rainfall  was  more 
favourable  to  the  robust  and  vigorous  growing  varieties,  one 
plant  of  which  would  probably  be  furnished  with  as  much 
foliage  a,s  half  a  dozen  of  the  weaker  const itutioned  sorts,  yet 
the,  blooms  of  tbe  weaker  ones  were  largest,?  When  intricate 
and  problematic  gardening  becomes  solut, ionised,  wherein  is 
the  expert  enthusiast  to,  fix  his  decision  ?  If  the  mere  walking 
round  the  exhibition  hall  and  jotting  down  the  names  of  all  the 
largest  blooms  in  the  stands  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
cf  the  favourableness  of  the  precarious  climate,  then,  I  should 
s,ay  that  such  varieties  as  F.  S.  Vail  is.,  Elsie  Fulton,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Henry  Stowe,  Lady  Roberts1,  Loveliness,  W.  R. 
Church,  and  a  good  many  more  similar  varieties  were  truly 
favoured  last  summer,  as  the,  immense  blooms  of  those  sorts 
were  really  magnificent.  Taking  the  whole  circumstances  into 
consideration,,  I  do  not  think  the  abnormal  vagaries,  of  the 
climate  affected  the  Chrysanthemums  in  the  north  last  summer 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  as  I  regarded  the  magnificence  and 
massiveness  of  many  of  the  blooms  an  improvement  and 
advance  on  previous  years.  J.  C.  Peebles. 
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Round  the  Nurseries. 


Messrs.  Bradley  Bros. 

An  excellent  example  of  a  really  well-planned,  nursery  is 
afforded  by  the  seed  and  nursery  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Bradley  Bros.,  of  the  Mill  Lane  Nursery,  Bardney,  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Situated  some  distance  from  the  small  but  quaint  town 
of  Bardney,  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  typical  Lincolnshire  coun¬ 
tryside.  One  of  its  boundary  fences  marches  with  the  high¬ 
way,  from  which  it  is  immediately  accessible.  A  matter  of 
eight  years  ago  it  was  bare  agricultural  land,  but  it.  is  now  well 
cowered  with  a  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  vegetation  and  glass, 
which  speaks  volumes,  for  the  well-directed  energy  and  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  pr  oprietors  who*  have  made  tire  place  what  it  now 
is,  much  of  the  work,  in  the  early  days,  at  all  events,  having- 
been  done  with  their  own  hands.  An  afternoon  of  one  of  the 
closing  days  of  November  is  not  the  time  of  the  year  to  see 
such  a  place  at  its  best,  but  there  was  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  managed  by  men  who  thoroughly  understood  their 
profession. 

Messrs.  Bradley  for  some  time  back  have  made  the  raising 
of  seed  Potato®  a  special  s^tudy,  and  have  scored  some  notable 
successes.  They  were  amongst  the  first  to  realise  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  “  Northern  Star,"  and  they  put  money  and  faith 
in  them  when  the  price  was  at  its  most  prohibitive  point,  and 
to  many  the  proceeding  appeared  to  be  a.  rash  speculation. 
The-  result  up  to  the  prestent  has  more  than  justified  their 
judgment.  They  have  had  a  most  successful  season,  and  have 
made  money  over  the  venture  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  them 
for  the  outlay  and  risk.  They  continue  to  hold  a  sitock  which 
they  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  dispose  of,  and  intend  next  season 
to  plant  for  a  crop  of  from  60  to  100  tons  of  this  variety. 

Their  land  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  successful  culture 
of  the  Potato,  and  they  intend  to.  pay  particular  attention,  to 
the  raising  of  special  varieties.  In  addition  to  “Northern 
Star  ”  and  “  Evergood,”  they  have  also  acquired  a,  supply  of 
“Lim  Gray  and  “  El  Dorado,"  amongst  others,  and  these  also 
they  hope  t.oi  do  well  out  of  next  season.  Owing  to1  the  wretched 
weather  -which  prevailed  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn 
(and  of  the  wet  part  of  it  Lincolnshire  appears  from  all  accounts 
to  have  had  even  more  than  its,  share),  a  difficulty  was  found 
in  drying  the  Potato®  for  seed  purposes.  This  Messrs. 
Bradley  overcame  by  the  .erection  of  special  drying  sheds  for 
a  portion  of  their  crop-,  and  so,  satisfactory  was  the'  result,  in 
the  way  of  absence  of  disease  and  waste,  that  they  intend  put- 
ting  up'  a,  number  of  others  before  the  next,  Potato,  harvest,  and 
garnering  the  whole  of  their  crop  this  way.  They  say  their 
method  gave  such  satisfaction  to  their  customers  that  it  more 
than  doubly  paid  for  the'  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

Bradley  Bros,  supply  vegetable  seeds  for  kitchen  garden) 
and  farm  purposes  of  every  description,  but  they  have  several 
specialities  of  their  own  raising  and  introduction  which  are 
worth  mention.  In  Broiad  Beans  they  have  a  variety  named 
“  Bradley’s  Mammoth  Long  Pod,"  which  has  long,  handsome, 
well-filled  pods,  with  Beans  of  a  delicate  flavour.  In  Celery 
the  “  Bardney  Prize  Solid  Bed  ”  and  the  “  Mill  Lane  Glory 
White  ”  are  of  good  habit  and  quality.  The  former  remains 
goc'd  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  while  the  latter  matures 
very  early.  Bradley’s  Crimson  Globe  Beet  is  flat  turnip- 
shaped,  and  very  suitable  for  shallow  soils,  and  is  very  early. 

From  this  nursery  a,  very  large  trade  is  done  in  flower  seeds, 
a  particular  speciality  being  made  of  Sweet  Peas  and  most 
hardy  annuals.  Glasshouses  are  devoted  to>  Chrysanthemums, 
Geraniums,  and  Pansies.  The  business  in  packet  seeds  is  very 
considerable.  Last  season,  about  20,000  packets  were  sold, 
and  the  firm  expect  to  get  through  a  much  larger  number 
during  the  spring  of  1904.  The  work  of  weighing  and  of 
picketing  has  already  commenced,  and  will  continue  day  by 
day  until  the  end  of  February. 

A  minor  line  which  Bradley  Bros,  find  very  profitable  is  the 
growing  of  Spruce  Firs  for  use  as  Christmas  trees.  They  have 
a  good  extent  of  ground  set  out  with  these,  and  during  the 


coming  season  of  good  cheer  and  merriment  expect  to  do  a 
large  business  in  them.  The  Mill  Lane  Nurseries  have  lately 
been  considerably  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  land,  and 
it  isi  intended  to  increase  the  amount  of  space  under  glass  to 
more  than  double  its  present  area. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  “  Northern  Star  ”  Potato',  it 
was  interesting  to  learn  as  we  came  away  that  Messrs.  Bradley 
Bros,  have  just  despatched  a  consignment  to  the  town  of 
Houghton,  South  Australia,  and  that  they  anticipate  a  large 
demand  for  exportation  generally  next  year. 


Tomato  Hanwell  Victory. 

A  short  time  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the 
glasshouses  of  Messrs.  Seward  Bros.,  The  Firs,  Hanwell,  which 
are  beautifully  situated  on  the  road  between  Hanwell  and 


Tomato  Hanwell  Victory. 


Brentford,  having  a  wide  view  over  the  valley  of  the,  Brent, 
with  the  woods  and  trees  of  Osterley  Park  to  form  a,  fine  back¬ 
ground,  a  view,  alas!  which  will  soon  be. doomed,  as  the  eyes 
of  the  devastating  builder  are  already  cast  in  the  direction 
of  this  spot. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  foreman,  Mr.  C.  Shrimpton,  we 
first  visited  a,  long  range  of  buildings,  the  home  of  the  Cycla¬ 
men  persioum,  with  a  fine  lot  of  plants  all  in  good  growing- 
order  and  sound  health,  with  a  promise  of  abundance  of  bloom. 
Next  in  order  were  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  here  was  a 
wealth  of  floral  beauty,  many  seedlings  undergoing  their  period 
of  probation,  some,  like  Dorothy  Pywell,  a,n  ivory-white  Jap., 
which  has  already  gained  an  A.M.  (R.H.S.)  and  F.C.C. 
(N.C.S.)  ;  Mrs.  R.  Dusgate,  a  large  Jap.  of  a  bright  rosy 
mauve  ;  Miss  E.  Holding,  a  large  solid  incurved  rosy  lilac,  A.M. 
(R.H.S.),  F.C.C.  (N.C.S.) ;  and  John  Chant,  a  golden  brotozO 
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incurved,  of  the-  largest  size.  All  of  these-  will  be  launched 
on  their  careers,  in  another  season,  while  many  others  will  be 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

We  now  passed  on  to  the  Tomato®,  where-  a  great  surprise 
awaited  usi ;  like  regiments  o-f  soldiers-  clo-thed  in  scarlet  stood- 
the-  plants  named  the  Hanwell  Victory.  This  variety  is  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific ;  the  stems  are  st-o-ut  and  not  to-o  branching, 
and  literally  covered  with  fruit  from  bottom  to-. top  like  ropes 
of  Onions,  e-acli  plant — o-f  which  there  were  many  bundled®— 
carrying  from  7  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  fruit.  It  is  grown  about  3^  ft. 
in.  height,  mostly  on  double-  stems,  with  liberal  feeding  of 
liquid  manure-  and  cool-house  treatment  generally.  The-  fruit 
is  medium-sized,  well  shaped  and  coloured,  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  being  equally  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the 
rich  or  in  those-  of  the  market  grower.  The  variety  wa-s 
raised  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  the-  accompanying  photograph  was 
taken  by  an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  when  the  fruit  was 
just  ripening:  _ 

Qrchids  in  the  North  of  England. 

Willow  Wood. 

D.  0.  Drewitt,  Esq.,  of  Willow  Woo-d,  Riding  Mill,  invited 
a  good  number  of  horticulturists  in  the-  district  to*  see  his  col¬ 
lection  of  Cypripe-dium  insigne  o-ne  Saturday  afternoon  re¬ 
cently,  and  his  kindness  was  very  much  appreciated  by  the- 
invited  visitors.  Mr.  Drewitt,  in  the  gardening  wo-ild,  is  <* 
noted  cultivator  and  collector  of  the  a-bo-ve,  while  his  collection, 
from  a  horticultural  po-int  of  view,  stands  o-ut  as  a  mark  that 
keeps  the  county  of  Northumberland  to  the  front  in  the  do-main 
of  Orchid  culture-,  and  our  readers  must  remember  that  even 
in  the  fie-ld  of  Orchid  culture  our  northern  climate-  has  its  ad¬ 
verse  sides,  which  place  it  at  a  disadvantage  when  brought  m 
contrast  with  the  favourable-  climate  of  the  south.  He-nce-  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Drewitt  and  the  ve-iy  select  collection  of  Oypri- 
pe-dium  insigne  are  a  distinct  honour  to-  the  county. 

Mr.  Drewitt  and  his  head  gardener  (Mr.  Renwick)  conducted 
the  visitors  through  his  houses,  and  explained  the  interesting 
points  o-f  each.  We  can  only  give  -space  for  a  note  on  a  few 
of  the  choice-  varieties.  Cypripe-dium  insigne  Harefie-ld  Hall  is 
a  very  large-  globular  flower,  and  this  variety  still  commands 
a  big  price.  C.  insigne  berrifanum,  large  flo-we-r,  and  beautiful 
frilled  dorsal  sepal.  C.  insigne  magnifieum,  an  attractive 
flower,  holds  itse-lf  we-ll  up  ;  it  has  bright  dark  spot®  o-n  the 
dorsal  sepal,  with  a-  lot  of  white  co-ming  well  round.  C.  insigne 
corrugatum,  flower  ve-ry  curious,  the  pouch  being  corrugated. 
C.  insigne  Oddity,  also-  ve-ry  curious,  having  three  pouches-,  the 
two  petals  being  pouches. 

The  yellow  varieties  of  Cypripe-dium  insigne-  -are  we-ll  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection,  and  there  are  a  few  unnamed  of  the 
yellow  varieties,  Amo-ngst  the  ye-llow  varieties  named  are  C. 
Sande-rae  (one- of  the  best),  C.  i.  s-anderia-num,  C.  i.  Laura- Kim¬ 
ball  (which  has  the  slightest  brown  tinge  on  the  pouch),  C.  i. 
younge-anum  superbum,  C.  i.  Dorothy,  and  C.  i.  Brightness. 

Very  numerous  are  the  other  varieties  of  C.  insigne-  which 
are  not  name-d.  Amongst  them  are  found  some  of  the  very 
choicest  things.  Another  very  interesting  lot-  was  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Cypripe-dium  insigne-  vio-laceum  punctatum,  crossed  with 
C.  insigne  Chant-inii.  Of  these  two-  parents  there  is  hardly  any 
difference.  In  their  offspring,  of  which  a  go-o-d  number  have 
flowered,  there  were  not  any -exactly  alike,  and  for  size  of  flo-we-r 
and  density  of  -spotting  they  far  exceeded  their  parents.  A 
vase  o-f  these  was  shown  which  had  been  over  three  weeks-  in 
the-  drawing-room.  The-  flowers  we-re  still  beautiful  and  fresh, 
and  the  plants  had  no-t  suffered  the-  .slightest*  injury. 

Mr.  Drewitt  afterwards  entertained  the  visitors  to*  tea,  Mr. 
Drewitt  himself  presiding.  After  the  tea  Mr.  Drewitt  said  he 
was  pleased  to  see  his  visitors,  and  trusted  that-  what  they  had 
seen  that  day  might  be-  the  means  o-f  causing  them  to*  take-  so-me 
interest  in  Cypripe-dium  insigne.  He  proceeded  to  sta-t-e  his 
experience,  and  illustrated  his-  remarks  by  examples-  of  plants 
that  were  on  the  table,  and  stated  that-  further  experiments 
would  be  undertaken  by  him  during  the  co-ming  s-eason  to  see 
whether’  certain  forms  of  culture  could  not  he  adopted  in  future: 


Mr.  Chapman,  The  Gardens,  Oakwoo-d,  Wylain,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Drewitt  for  his  great  kindness  to  them 
that  day,  and,  a,s  an  Orchid  grower,  he  hoped  that  this  meeting 
might  increase  the  interest  of  all  present  in  Orchid  culture, 
etc.  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  The  Gardens,  Byet-born,  Corbridge, 
seconded,  and  said  they  all  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  honours 
bestowe-d  on  them  that  day  by  Mr.  Drewitt,  and  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  his  beautiful  collection,  and  for  the  way  he  had 
entertained  them.  He-  was  confident  that,  so  lo-ng  as  they  had 
Mr.  Drewitt-  in  their  midst,  the  cultivation  of  Orchids,  even  in 
this  northern  clime,  would  be  upheld,  and  they  hoped  Mr. 
Drewitt  might  be  long  spared,  and  that  the  North  of  England’s 
name  and  position  for  Orchids  would  be  maintained.  The 
vote  of  thanks  was  carried  most  heartily,  and  a  very  pleasant- 
gathering  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Dilston  Castle. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  the  finest  and  largest  collection 
of  Orchids  in  the  North  is  owned  by  Norman  Oookson,  Esq., 
Oakwoo-d,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  it  is  also  very  interesting  to  note, 
when  we  are  writing  -a-bout  Orchids  in  the  North,  t-o  say  that 
a  veiy  nice  and  choice  collection  is  being  formed  during  the 
last  year  or  so  by  Wilfred  Hall,  Esq.,  Dils-to-n  Castle,  Corbridge- 
o-n-Tyne,  and  this  collection  may  be  heard  of  a-t  some  future 
*  t-ime.  When  we  saw  them  they  were  a  nice  lot  and  healthy, 
and  the  selection  of  varieties  that-  Mr.  Hall  has  made  gives  the 
clearest  e-vidence  that  he  means  to  have  so-me  good  things. 
We  no-t-ed  a  nice  plant  in  flower  of  Cypripedium  insigne  San- 
de-rae-,  also-  nice  pieces  of  C.  leeanum  giganteum  and  C.  i. 
Acta-eus. 

His  Odontoglossum  crispum  had  ideal  flowers.  Of  0. 
Halli  -and  0.  grande  the  first-  had  good  flowers  o-n  it,  and  the 
latter  was  just  coming  out.  A  fine  piece  of  De-ndrobimn  war- 
dianum  coming  into  fio-wer  and  a  nice  piece  of  Laeliocat-tleya 
Hippolyta  are  amongst  a  few  of  the  good  things  we  no-ted  down 
in  this  collection.  Mr.  Fraser,  his  head  gardener,  deserves 
credit  for  the  attention,  interest,  and  practical  knowledge  that 
he  shows  in  this  new  department-.  Hence-  the  North,  when  o-ne 
looks  round,  we  have  goo-d  reason  to  feel,  is  -being  represented 
in  the-  department  of  Orchids  by  so-  many  gentlemen. 


Rooks  axd  Acorns, — Mr.  Clement  Reid,  ih  his  “  Origin  of  the 
British  Flora,”  says  that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  rooks 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  dispersal  of  acorns.  In  1895  he 
noticed  a  flock  of  rooks  passing  singly  backwards  and  forward  to 
some  Oaks,  and,  having  investigated  the  case,  he  found  many 
acorns  that  had  been  stripped  from  the  trees  while  still  in  their 
cups.  Mr.  Reid  suggests  that  acorns  in  the  cups  were  easier 
to  carry  than  shed  acorns.  In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland  plantations  of  Fir  trees  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  that  were  never  planted.  The  dispersal  or  carrying  of 
the  Fir  cones  thither  is  attributed  to  the  common  crow  or  rook. 

Scottish  Rural  Life  in  the  Olden  Days. — The  monthly 
meeting  of  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  was  held  in  the 
Technical  Institute  on  the  1st  inst.,  when  a  large  number  of 
members  were  present  to  hear  a  lecture  on  “  The  Rural  Life  of 
Scotland  in  the  Olden  Times,”  by  Mr.  Martin  Anderson 
(Cynicus,  of  picture  post-card  fame).  The  chairman  (Mr.  Stcrrie) 
asked  if  anyone  could  tell  him  what  was  the  true  species  of  the 
Thistle,  out  of  the  numerous  growths,  that  was  recognised  as 
the  emblem  of  Scotland.  A  few  of  the  horticulturists  hazarded 
opinions,  but  the  meeting  could  not  agree  as  to  which  was  the 
correct  one.  Mr.  Storrie  then  introduced  the  lecturer  in  a 
short-  and  happy  speech-  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  the  subject 
was  one  to  which  he  had  given  a  good  deal  of  study.  Speaking 
of  t)ie  conditions  of  rural  life,  he  showed  that  their  lot  was  a 
\ery  poor  one,  and  that  it  was  with  the  introduction  of  the  hand- 
loom  that  the  rural  populace  became  anything  like  prosperous. 
Here  he  appropriately  mentioned  that  it  was  at  this  period, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  gardening  be¬ 
came  popular  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  Previously  garden¬ 
ing  had  been  carried  on  only  by  the  wealthy,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  handloom  the  people  had  more  money,  and  began  to  cul¬ 
tivate  nlots  of  their  own.  Very  amusing  were  the  limelight  pic¬ 
tures  that  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  they  heightened  the 
effect,  of  his  statements.  At  the  close  Mr.  Anderson  was  awarded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. — James  Bethel,  secretary. 


December  19,  1903. 


the  gardening  world. 
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For  details  of  this  competition  and  prize  offered,  please 
see  pa^e  1045.  Please  post  on  Friday  ni{ht. 


Preparation  of  Asparagus  Beds. 

No  warden  could  be  considered  complete  without  one  or  more 
beds  of  Asparagus.  Where  these  are  intended  to  remain  any 
length  of  time  great  care  and  attention  are  needed  in  preparation. 
Asparagus  improves  with  age  and  good  cultivation.  The  average 
length  of  time  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  but  will  succeed  with  the  necessary  attention  for 
a  much  longer  period.  It  would  be  found  best  where  forcing  in 
frames  is  carried  on  to  lift  the  roots  and  force  them  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  beds  until  thev  become 
exhausted. 

The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  must  be  seriously 
taken  into  consideration  ;  this  will  considerably  assist  the  grower- 
in  his  selection  of  the  kind  of  bed  most  suitable.  Drainage  is 
of  first  importance  ;  stagnation  of  the  subsoil  will  soon  prove 
fatal  to  the  plant.  Providing  the  subsoil  is  good,  trenching 
would  be  beneficial  ;  failing  this,  deep  digging  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  good  dressing  of  well  decayed  stable  manure  would 
suffice  to  grow  this  delicious  vegetable  to  perfection.  Trench¬ 
ing  is  far  'preferable,  as  this  allows  deeper  cultivation.  The 
Asparagus  being  a  gross  feeder,  with  thick  fleshy  roots,  and  as 
no  assistance  can  immediately  be  given  below  the  plants, 
they  must  be  effectually  aided  by  annual  top-dressings-  The 
position  chosen  for  the  bed  should  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  light.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  commence  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  ;  with  the  necessary  depth  of  soil  trench  2  ft.  deep, 
and  if  time  could  be  spared  after  a  few  weeks  to  turn  the  whole 
back  again,  the  soil  and  well-being  of  the  plant  would  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  extra  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it-  Pro¬ 
viding  the  soil  is  composed  of  cold  clay  or  pasty  substance,  add 
lime  °rubble  from  old  buildings,  road  scrapings,  or  leaf  soil  to 
help  make  the  whole  light  and  healthy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  beds,  flat  and  raised  ;  should  the  soil 
be  sufficiently  deep  and  drainage  good,  the  former  will  answer 
well.  Raised  beds  deepen  the  soil  and  promote  warmth,  like¬ 
wise  assisting  early  growth,  and  are  far  more  suitable  when  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature. 

Size  of  the  bed  is  a  matter  of  importance  ;  some  prefer  beds 
of  5  ft.,  with  three  rows  of  plants  in  each.  In  most  cases  the 
3  ft  bed  will  be  found  most  suitable,  as  it  will  allow  the  grass 
to  be  cut  without  treading  on  the  bed  and  damaging  the  young 
growth  ;  two  rows  of  plants  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  these. 

1 1  is  now  a  question  if  seeds  or  plants  are  to  be  grown.  If  the 
former  be  chosen,  April  is  the  right  month  for  sowing.  The 
operator  should  place  his  line  9  in.  from  each  side  of  the  bed, 
and  at  intervals  of  1  ft.  to  18  in.,  using  a  dibber  to  make  the 
holes  3  in.  deep.  In  these  drop  from  three  to  four  seeds.  W  hen 
the  seedlings  have  attained  the  height  of  about  6  in.,  thinning 
should  have  attention,  leaving  one  plant  at  each  station 

If  plants  are  used  they  need  replanting  quickly,  as  the  roots 
become  injured  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  March  oi  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  remove  plants  ;  those  two 
years  old  will  be  found  most  suitable.  The  intended  bed  should 
have  the  soil  removed  to  form  two  ridges,  allowing  18  in. 
between  each  ridge.  The  plants  should  be  5  m.  below  the  level 
when  the  soil  is  returned.  A  space  of  3  ft,  should  be  left 

between  each  bed.  .  ,  ,  n  , 

Autumn  treatment  will  command  a  careful  clean  up.  Gu 
down  the  grass  when  it  changes  colour,  weed  and  rake  the  beds 
carefully,  give  a  good  top-dressing  of  decayed  manure,  trim  the 
alleys  up,  and  leave  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition  for  the  winter. 

J  1  ’  William  James  Pexton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  December  2nd,  1903. 

[A  pen-and-ink  sketch  sent  by  the  author  shows  a  2  ft,  alley 

between  the  beds-] 

Select  Varieties  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  etc. 

In  my  article  of  November  21st  in  the  Readers’  Competition 
I  was  asked,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  The 
ING  World,  to  give  a  few  select  varieties  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi,  and  I  will  here  endeavour  to  name  those  which  I 
have  seen  growing,  and  can  therefore  speak  with  confidence 
upon.  I  will  take  the  Tulips  first,  and  must  say  for  very  early 
forcing,  the  Due  Van  Tholl  varieties  are  hard  to  beat  then 

flowers  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  °tlh»rs>  \ 
Colours  are  very  bright  and  varied.  Maximum  is  the  best,  having 
reddish-crimson  flowers,  with  a  slight  yellow  marking  at  the 
ed<m  of  the  petals.  Other  varieties  are  the  yellow  white,  and 
scarlet,  which  are  all  very  useful,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
make  a  good  show. 


The  larger  flowered  sorts  include  such  as  Proserpine,  a  rosy- 
crimson  self  and  large  globe-shaped  blooms.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Of  yellow  varieties, 
I  must  first  mention  Mon  Tresor,  in  my  opinion  the  finest 
yellow  Tulip  there  is.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  yellow,  and 
the  large  flowers  are  borne  on  good  stout  stems.  Another  good 
flower  is  Golden  Prince,  which  has  slightly  longer  stems,  but 
hardly  such  large  blooms.  Moreover,  it  is  a  good  variety,  and 
forces  well.  White  Pottebakker,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  white 
variety,  and  should  be  extensively  grown,  as  it  is  very  reliable, 
and  lasts  a  long  time.  Cottage  Maid  is  a  pinkish-white  variety, 
with  a  yellow  base.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  force 
well.  It  should  be  grown  by  all  Tulip  lovers,  as  the  colour  is 
rather  uncommon,  and  consequently  more  attractive.  Joost 
Van  Vondel  is  a  large  flower  having  dark  crimson  petals  with  a 
whitish  flame.  If  well  grown  this  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  and 
one  that  lasts  a  good  while  in  bloom.  Of  crimson  varieties,  the 
one  I  like  best  is  Crimson  King.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
long  stems,  and  slightly  curve  back  at  the  tips,  which  makes  it 
very  pleasing.  It  should  be  forced  gently  to  bring  out  the  true 
colour,  and  then  is  very  fine.  A  very  good  scarlet,  and  one  that 
is  grown  a  good  deal,  is  Keizerskroon.  This  is  an  immense 
flower  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  with  large  yellow  edge — a 
variety  that  is  noticeable  among  any  collection. 

Of  the  Hyacinths,  I  may  mention  as  white  varieties  Mr.  Plim- 
soll,  Alba  maxima,  La  Grandesse,  and  Baroness  Von  Tuyll.  Of 
these,  I  think  La  Grandesse  is  the  best,  having  a  very  large 
truss  and  medium-sized  bells.  Those  who  desire  larger  bells 
should  grow  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  Alba  maxima,  both  of  which  are 
very  fine,  and  pure  white.  Czar  Peter  is  an  immense  light  blue 
spike,  having  very  large  bells,  and  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of 
its  colour.  Another  good  one  is  Grand  Lilas.  A  medium  blue 
is  Grand  Maitre,  also  a  very  large  spike,  and  lasting  a  long  time 
when  in  bloom.  Of  darker  varieties,  there  are  Charles  Dickens 
and  King  of  the  Blues,  both  good  and  reliable  bulbs,  and  a 
favourite  shade  with  most  people.  Two  good  yellows  are  Ida. 
and  King  of  Yellows.  The  latter  is  rather  the  richer  colour, 
but  both  are  good,  as  yellow  varieties  are,  I  believe,  scarcer 
than  other  colours.  Roi  des  Beiges  and  General  Pelissier  are 
two  good  dark  red  varieties.  The  former  is,  I  think,  the  most 
attractive  colour,  but  both  are  very  pretty  and  fairly  good-sized 
strikes.  Norma  is  a  pink,  with  large  bells  and  fair-sized  spike. 
Another  fine  variety  is  Gigantea,  a  bluish-coloured  flower,  with 
rather  small  bells.”  It  has  a  long  spike,  and  is  very  sweet- 
scented.  Gertrude  is  a  rose-coloured  spike,  and  should  b?  grown 
by  those  who  like,  this  colour. 

I  mentioned  the  Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  Narcissi  in 
my  previous  article,  so  I  need  not  refer  to  them  again  here. 
Other  good  Polyanthus  varieties  are  Grand  Monarch  and  Mont 
Oenis.  These  both  force  well,  and  are  very  fine  if  carefully 
grown.  Of  Daffodils,  I  think  one  of  the  best  and  most  free- 
flowering  is  Golden  Spur,  a  large  flower  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour,  and  one  that  forces  extremely  well.  Emperor  and 
Princeps  are  also  first-class  varieties,  and  the  latter  should 
be  extensively  grown  for  cutting.  This  does  well  m  boxes,  and, 
being  very  free,  will  be  found  most  useful  for  cutting  to  fill 
vases,  etc. 

The  colour  is  rather  paler  than  Golden  Spur,  but  the  trumpet 
is  somewhat  longer.  Madame  De  Graaf  is  a  large  flower,  with 
a  pale  sulphur  trumpet,  which  grows  nearly  white  as  the  flower 
ages.  Horsfieldi  is  a  splendid  flower,  having  a  yellow  trumpet 
and  white  perianth,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Sir 
Watkirn  is  another  fine  yellow,  having  rather  a  short  trumpet 
and  very  large  perianth — an  immense  flower,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  inioomparalbilis  section.  Barii  oonspicuus  is  a  very 
pretty  Narcissus,  Having  a  broad-spreading  cup  and  yellow  peri¬ 
anth.  The  cup  is  beautifully  marked  with  orange  if  well  grown, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  very  free-flowering  if  good  bulbs  are  ob¬ 
tained.  I  have  not  space  to  mention  more  here,  but  trust  these 
few  I  have  mentioned,  knowing  them  to  be  first-class  varieties, 
may  prove  sufficient  for  any  purpose.  R.  Thatcher. 

Wistcw  Gardens,  Leicester. 


Salvia  Splendent, 

The  above-named  is  one  of  our  most  useful  autumn  flowering 
plants  for  greenhouse  work,  and  also  for  drawing-room,  either 
in  a  cut  state  or  in  pots,  when  flowers  are  in  great  demand  during 
the  shooting-party  time,  their  beautiful  long  scarlet  spikes 
showing  well  up  above  their  green  foliage,  but  again  they  must 
be  well-grown  before  they  are  what  I  say  they  are. 
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I  will  just  describe  bow  they  may  be  grown  successfully.  This 
year  I  received  from  a  brother  gardener  in  Shropshire  a  few 
cuttings  of  Salvias.  The  third  week  in  May  these  were  inserted 
in  34-inS  pots,  four  in  a  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  loam,  g  part 
leaf  mould,  and  ^  silver  sand.  These  were  plunged  in  a  bed 
in  a  Melon’  pit,  and  received  a  watering  with  the  fine  rose  can 
They  required  no  more  except  a  spray  overhead  morning  and 
evening  till  rooted,  which  was  in  about  eight  days  or  so._  I  then 
divided  them  up  and  re-potted  them  singly  into  3g-m.  pots, 
with  the  same  mixture  with  a  little  wood  ashes  added. .  I  then 
returned  them  to  Melon  pit  to  give  them  a  start  and  assist  them 
to  root  into  their  new  quarters.  I  then  pinched  the  top  out  of 
each,  and  after  breaking  away  I  removed  them  to  a  cold 
frame,  stood  them  on  ashes  near  the  glass,  and  shaded  from 
strong  sunshine  at  all  times. 

Their  next  shift  was  into  51,-in.  pots,  in  mixture  1  part  loam, 
l  leaf  mould,  i  old  decayed  dung,  \  wood  ashes,  {  silver  sand, 
and  a  6-in.  potful  of  ground  hones  and  a  5-in.  of  an  artificial 
manure  to  every  barrowful,  mixing  well  and  potting  pretty 
firm.  They  were  then  returned  to  cold  frames,  and  pinched  m  a 
week’s  time  at  tire  second  joint  from  the  last,  to  make  the  plants 
as  even  as  possible.  Pinch  the  longest  shoots  first,  and  the 
others  as  they  grow.  They  will  also  require  to  he  lowered  in 
the  frame,  and  also  have  more  room  between.  The  first  can  be 
done  by  throwing  ashes  out  and  levelling  ;  the  last  means  more 
frames  as  they  grow  in  breadth.  They  will  require  to  be  aired, 
every  other  frame  at  back  and  front,  and  shaded  from  all  sun 
with  mats.  These  I  consider  to  be  the  handiest  for  the  purpose, 
as  they  can  be  removed  when  the  sun  goes  off  them.  Give  them 
a  spray  overhead  every  evening.  "When  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  green  fly  I  fumigated  them  in  the  evening. 

Their  next  shift  will  be  into  their  flowering  pots,  8in. ,  with 
the  same  mixture  as  before,  and  see  that  the  pots  are  propel  1\ 
covered  with.  a  layer  of  onoss  over  each,  'and  piefer  moss  that 
has  been  gathered' in  the  fields.  Moss  that  is  used  from  dykes 
and  walls  is  no  use  ;  the  roots  will  not  penetrate  it  the  same. 
They  will  require  one  pinch  after  this  last  potting,  and  as  soon 
as  the  roots  are  beginning  to  run  in  the  new  soil  feed  with 
diluted  cow  manure  twice  a  week,  and  remember,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  to  keep  lowering  them,  and  giving  more  room 

between  as  they  grow.  ,  , 

They  will  require  to  be  housed  about  the  first-  week  ot 
September  in  a  cool  shady  house,  when  they  will  gradu¬ 
ally  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower  spikes.  Spread  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  good  artificial  manure  over  the  surface  every  week,  and 
water  in.  After  they  are  done  flowering  cut  them  back  and 
remove  to  a  late  Peach  house  till  required  to  start  m  heat  for 
cutting  for  next  season’s  plants.  I  noticed  that  Sail  ia  splendens 
was  shown,  for  the  first  time  in  Edinburgh,  but  they  were  not 
up  to  much  as  plants,  and  I  hope  to  see  better  at  next  year  s 

Mons  Meg. 


Timing  Vegetables. 

Much  is  written  in  our  gardening  papers  at  the  present  time 
on  the  “  timing  ”  of  the  “  autumn  queen,”  in  order  to  have 
the  blooms  in  the  pink  of  condition  on  the  show  day,  hut  seldom 
do  we  see  a  table  on  the  timing  of  vegetables,  which  I  am  sure 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  “  amateur  ”  readers  of  The 
Gardening  World  who  intend  to  deck  the  exhibition  table  with 
well-finished  produce. 

Tn  the  first  place,  before  I  commence  to  append  a  list,  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  locality,  ground,  and  variety  of  vege- 
table,  as  all  these  tend  to  make  a  difference,  be  it  late  or  early. 
But  I  think  the  following:  table,  “  timed  pretty  well  in  the 
Midlands  of  Scotland,”  will  he  found  to  come  pretty  close  to  the 
date  in  ordinary  seasons  and  with  ordinary  varieties.  Peas  re¬ 
quire  from  14  to  16  Weeks  from  time  of  sowing  to  being  fit  for 
use  ;  Runner  Beans  about  17  weeks  ;  Broad  Beans,  14  weeks  ; 
French  Beans,  12  weeks  ;  Giant  Cauliflower.  22  to  24  weeks  ; 
while  the  early  sorts  come  in  at  from  15  to  1 8  weeks  ;  Brussels 
Sprouts,  24  weeks  Cabbage,  14  to  16  weeks  ,  Lettuce,  12  weeks  , 
Beetroot.  18  to  20  weeks]  Carrots,  16  to  18  weeks;  Leeks,  24 
to  26  weeks ;  Celery,  22  weeks  ;  Parsnips,  from  28  to  30  weeks  ; 
Onions,  28  to  30  weeks  ;  Broccoli.  30  weeks  ;  Potato®,  18  to  20 
weeks  ;  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  23  to  24  weeks  ;  Savoys,  26  to 
28  weeks  ;  Scotch  Kale,  28  weeks  ;  Spinach,  “  summer,”  5 
weeks  ;  Turnips,  8  to  10  weeks,  Swedes  requiring  double  the 
time  ;  Radishes,  6  weeks  ;  Tomatos,  18  weeks  ;  Cucumbers,  8 
weeks;  Vegetable  Marrows,  14  weeksi  Scot. 


Making  a  New  Vine  Border. 

In  making  a  new  Vine  border,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  drainage,  which  should  consist  of  broken  bricks,  rough 
stones,  etc.,  and  should  be  9  in.  to  a  foot  thick.  The  largest 
stones  should  be  pitched  at  the  bottom,  and  the  smaller  ones  on 
the  top  of  these.  Over  the  drainage  a  layer  of  turf  should  be 
placed,  grass  side  down,  to  keep  the  soil  from  running  in 
amongst  the  stones.  The  soil  should  be  taken  from  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  to  4  in.,  and  should  be  of  a  fibrous 
nature.  This  should  be  stacked  up  at  least  six  months  before 
wanted.  Chop  down  the  turf  fairly  rough,  and  to  every  five 
cubic  yards  add  one  yard  of  old  lime  rubble,  a  small  portion 
of  charcoal  and  wood  ashes,  and  2  cwt.  of  -g  in.  bones.  The 
border  should  be  the  same  width  as  the  house,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  of 
soil  would  be  quite  deep  enough,  as  it  is  better  to  encourage  sur¬ 
face  rooting  of  the  Vines.  When  making  the  border,  if  a  few 
drain  pipes  are  put  in  to  reach  from  the  drainage  to  the  top  of 
the  soil,  these  would  serve  to  warm  the  border,  sweeten  and 
purify  it,  by  allowing  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  through  the 
soil.  Vine  borders  should  be  manured  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  rod  or  growth.  If  growth  is  strong  and  rapid,  it  would 
show  the  Vine  is  having  plenty  of  nourishment.  If  growth  is 
slow,  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  would  do  good,  and  a  top-dressing 
of  cow  dung  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  would  encourage 
plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  which  would  mean  better  growth  and 
berries.  T.  B.  B. 


Watercress  in  Cold  Frames. 

A  cold  frame  well  filled  with  Watercress  during  the  winter 
months  is  certainly  a  desirable  acquisition  in  any  garden,  not 
the  least  of  its  many  advantages  being  that  it  is  easy  of  access 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  of  weather.  Another  point 
is  that  it  must  certainly  be  wholesome,  which  cannot  always  he 
the  case  when  streams-  and  places  where  it  is  found  growing  are 
liable  to  become  polluted  in  so  many  ways,  and,  further,  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  table  at  which  it  is  not  appreciated. 

Personally,  I  have  seen  abundant  crops  obtained  year  after 
year  by  proceeding  o-n  the  following  lines.  At  the  end  of  August 
or  early  in  September  -a  bed  is  made  up  with  half-rotted  leaves 
and  manure,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness  and  quite 
a  foot  wider  each  way  than  the  frame.  Make  the  bed  firm,  upon 
which  must  be  placed  a  two-light-  frame.  Then  cover  the  bed 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  6in.  Of  course,  to  commence  with,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  a,  stock  of  cuttings  from  a  neighbouring  stream 
or  elsewhere,  but  when  a  start  has-  been  made  this  difficultv 
will  be  obviated.  However,  for  a  start,  cuttings — which 
are  readily  available  early  in  September — should  be  made 
about  6in.  in  length,  and  inserted  in  the  bed  at  about  8in. 
apart.  Close  the  frame  when  one  light  has  been  filled,  shade 
from  bright  sunlight,  and  sprinkle  with  water  e-ach  day  until 
they  begin  to  take  root,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  other  light  may  then  be  filled  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  give  a  succession.  In  gathering  it  will 
be  advisable  to  take  one  light  at  a  time,  t-o  give  the  other  one 
a  chance  to  grow  again.  Four  good  waterings  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient  to  last  till  over  Christmas,  and  an  ordinaiw 
two-liglit  fra-me,  with  proper  management,  should  produce 
several  bushels  of  Cress.  Protection  from  frost  must  always  be 
afforded  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
everv  gleam  of  sunshine  will  be  of  very  material  advantage  to 
it.  '  v  W. 


A  Welsh  School  of  Forestry. — The  Pembrokeshire  County 
Council  have  started  a  movement  for  establishing  a  school  of 
forestry  for  Wales.  Seven  Welsh  county  councils  consented  to 
send  delegates  to  a  conference  at  Haverfordwest.  Sir  Charles 
E.  B.  Robinson  suggested  that  the  county  councils  should  select 
a  site,  beginning  with  100  or  200  acres  and  a  professor’s  bouse. 
He  thought  the  initial  capital  outlay  would  not  exceed  £5.000, 
and  the  Government  might  contribute  half.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  another  conference  at  Swansea, 

■%*  The  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “  C.  C.”  for  his  article  u  Finer  Bulbs  on  Clay 
Soil,”  page  1032* 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  have  theat 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  <>ur  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  fir  .ns  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 

“Every  new  compound  is  some  product  and  repeater — product  of  the  earlier  found.” — Emerson ■ 


Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

Short  Articles. 

The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 
rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
news;  hints  of  practical  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 
successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
usually  considered  difficult;  or  contkibutions 
on  ant  subject  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi¬ 
tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
ti  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

The  following  Coloured 

Plates  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers : — 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 

May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  and  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA 
ROEZLII. 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

October  3—  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA- 
TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR. 

November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA 
VASSEUR. 

Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  price  2^d.  post  free. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  supplements  illustrating  new 
Chrysanthemums  appeared  during  November 
and  December  : — 

MRS.  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE, 
MAUDE  DU  CROS, 

MERSTHAM  YELLOW, 

AND 

WILFRED  H.  GODFREY. 


Views  and  Reviews. 


Audit  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 


IAt  a  meeting  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
it  was  decided  to  take  an  audit  of  the 
Sweet  Peas  exhibited  at  Earl’s  Court  on 
July  loth  and  16th  last  when  the  show  was 
held.  The  object  of  this  list  was,  to,  ascer¬ 
tain  what,  varieties  in  each  respective  colour 
took  the  leading  places,  and  also,  what 
number  of  times  each  was  exhibited.  This 
would  in  itself  be  an  indication  of  the  popu- 
^  larity  of  the  varieties  in  all  the  larger  classes, 
(  at  least  where  the  number  of  varieties  was 
)  sufficiently  great,  to-  admit,  of  selection  by  the 
s  cultivators.  It  may  he  remembered  that  the 
)  society  arranged  a  classification,  of  the  best 
i  varieties  of  Sweet,  Peas,  by  sending  out  cir- 

!eulars  to  various  Sweet  Pea  specialists  in 
order  to  give  the  best  varieties  of  each  colour. 
This  classification  was  published  in  the  book 
“All  about  the  Sweet  Pea-”  by  the  society, 
as  the  result,  of  the  bicentenary  and  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  schedule  of  the  society  contained 
thirty-six  classes,  of  which  only  twenty- 
eight  were  available  for  the,  audit,  the  others 
being  allocated  to  floral  decorations.  A 
summary  of  the  first-prize  collections  was 
first,  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  no  less  than 
seventy-one  varieties  were  shown  in  a  total 
of  216  bunches.  This  in  itself  is  significant 

I  as  showing  that  all  of  the  best  varieties  were 
pressed  into,  the  best  exhibits.  Only  ninety 
varieties  were  exhibited  altogether  in  a, 
total  of  991  bunches,  so  that  it  will  thus  be 
seen,  that  the  number  of  varieties  in.  anything 
like  general  cultivation  is  under  100,  and 
from  the  fact  that  seventy-one  varieties  were 
sufficient,  to  take  all  the  leading  prizes  it  is 
evident,  that  many  of  the  varieties  yet  in, 

I  cultivation,  might  very  well  be  discarded,  be¬ 
cause  superseded  by  better  varieties. 

There  were  slight  discrepancies  between 
the,  classification  list  originally  made  by  the 
society*  and  that  of  the  two  audits  made  at 
the  exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  last  year. 
This  was  only  to  be  expected  when  one  con¬ 


siders  that  several  new  varieties  have  since 
appeared,  or,  if  already  in  existence,  they 
were,  insufficiently  known  at  the  time  of  the 
original  classification.  These  new-comers 
have  proved  their  superiority,  both  by  their 
size  and  colour. 

The  classification  list  of  the  society  in¬ 
cluded  nineteen  distinct  colours,  and  under 
this  all  the  varieties  known  or  recognised 
were  placed,  according  to  their  particular 
hue.  In  this  list  the  best  crimson  was 
reckoned  to  be  Salopian.  This  still  holds  its 
position  according  to  both  audits  of  the  last 
show.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Prince  of 
Wales  as  the  best  rose  and  carmine  variety. 
Pr'inia,  Donna,  has  been  displaced  by  Lovely 
as  the  best  pink  in,  both  the  audits.  In  like 
manner,  Miss  Willmott  has  displaced  Gor¬ 
geous  as  the  best  of  an  orange  shade.  At 
the  time  of  the  classification,  this  fine  variety 
was  of  too  recent  introduction  to  be  very 
widely  cultivated,  but  its  size,  beautiful 
colour,  and  easy  cultivation  now  render  it 
an  easy  first  in,  that  colour.  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  still  heads  the  list  as  the  best 
blush.  Lottie  Eckford  was  not  entirely  dis¬ 
placed,  hut  held  divided  sway  with  Maid  of 
Honour  in  the  audit  of  the  first-prize  exhibits, 
although  in  the  general  audit  it  held  its  own. 
America,  is  still  reckoned-  the  best  of  the 
varieties  striped  with  red.  In  the  list  for 
blue  and  purple  stripes,  Princess-  of  Wales 
still  takes  the-  leading  position.  The  Hon,. 
Mrs.  Kenyon  displaced  Queen  Victoria,  as  the 
best  or  most  popular  amongst  the  yellow  and 
buff  varieties'.  Amongst  bicolors,  Triumph 
took  the  head  of  the  list,  except  in  the  case 
of  first-prize  exhibits,,  where  its  position  was 
disputed  by  the  new  variety,  Jeannie 
Gordon.  Navy  Blue  still  stands  first  on  the 
list  as  the  best  blue  variety ;  Dorothy  Ten¬ 
nant  is  the  best  mauve;  Duke  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  the  best  violet  and  purple.  For  the 
best  maroon  and  bronze,  Othello,  has  been 
displaced  by  Black  Knight.  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton  still  tops  the  list  as  the  best 
lavender  variety. 

Dorothy  Eckford  in  both  audits  .takes 
premier  position  for  a  white  variety.  This 
might  have  been  said  when  the  first  classifica¬ 
tion  was  made  out  by  the  society,  had  it  been 
better  known,  but  it  has  since  proved  to  be 
of  superior  merit  in  the  matter  of  size,  vigour, 
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and  use  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes.  In  the  class  for 
fancies,  Lottie  Hutchins  has  been  displaced  by  Graeie  Green¬ 
wood  in  the  first-prize  audit,  so  that  in  another  year  or  two  it 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  which  of  these  are  most  likely 
to  give  most  satisfaction.  In  the  classification  list,  George 
Gordon  and  Captivation  received  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
but  the  first-named  has  now  entirely  displaced  captivation. 
The  only  colour  that  has  ever  been  placed  under  the  colour 
cerise  was  Coccinea,  and  it  has  not  yet'  met  its  rival  in  that 
particular  shade. 

Thirteen  of  the  varieties  out  of  nineteen  still  hold  the 
highest  position  in  their  respective  colours,  thus  showing  how 
nearly  the  Classification  Committee  of  the  society  singled  out 
the  best  of  each  colour.  Some  of  thee*  as  we  have  indicated, 
have  been  displaced  by  new  or  littlehknown  varieties  that  have 
since  asserted  their  superiority. 

There  were  a  few  cases  of  what  might  be  termed  the  vagaries 
of  exhibition.  Mrs.  Dugdale  and  Venus  are  usually  very 
popular  varieties  at  exhibitions,  but,  singularly  enough,  neither 
of  them  appeared  in  a,  first-prize'  collection  on  this  occasion. 
Less  Avell  known  are1  Catherine  Tracy,  Lemon  Queen,  and 
Modesty,  and  they  only  appeared  once  in  the  whole  competi¬ 
tion,,  but,  as  if  to  show  the  irony  of  the  situation,  they  turned 
up  in  first-prize  exhibits. 

The  variety  which  took  precedence  of  all  others  this  year 
was  Miss  Willmott.  a  grand  Sweet  Pea,  classed  amongst  the 
orange  shades.  It  was  shown  in.  no  less  than  forty-four  ex¬ 
hibits,  this  being  the  highest  number  for  any  one  variety. 
Navy  Blue,  which  came  next,,  was  shown  thirty-five  times. 
Dorothy  Eckford,  as  might  have  been,  expected,  came  well  to 
the  front,  having  been,  shown  twenty-eight  times,  hut  if  it  had 
been  more  widely  distributed,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
more  often  shown.  As  it  was,  it  took  the  place  of  Blanche 
Burpee  as  the  best  White  Sweet  Pea.  In  like  manner,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon  has  come  to  the  front  a,s  a  yellow. 


Conservatory  at  Howberry  Park. 

(See  Supplement.) 

Most  conservatories  are  built  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mansion  or  residence,  but  this  is  not  always  favourable  to  the 
best  welfare  of  the  plants  grown  therein,  as  the  end  or  the 
side  of  the  conservatory  usually  abuts  on  the  dwelling-house. 
In  some  instances  the  conservatory  is  considerably  elevated,  so 
as-  to  be  in  connection,  with  the  room  on  the  first  floor,  and 
this  arrangement  is  more  suitable  for  the1  cultivation  of  plants 
in  the  matter  of  light. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  different  arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
the  conservatory  is  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  but 
connected  by  a  corridor  and  a  smoking-room  with  the  mansion. 
The  illustration,  of  our  supplement  is  that  of  the  mansion  and 
conservatory  at  Howberry  Park,  Wallingford,  Berks,  the1  seat 
of  Harvey  du  Cros,  Esq. 

The  conservatory  itself  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
tree  is  built  of  red  deal,  with  oak  sills  and  plates.  The  rafters 
are  moulded  on  the  inside,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  detail  in  the  joinery  work,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  interior  view  shown  at  the  base  of  our  supplement. 
The  roof  is  glazed  with  Hartley’s  rolled  plate  glass.  Tire 
gable  front  and  frieze  are  of  very  ornamental  design,  being- 
glazed  with  leaded  lights  of  an  ornamental  pattern.  The 
structure  is  built  on  a  brick  base  with  a  stone  plinth. 

The  floor  is  of  mosaic  paving.  Central  staging  can  be  used 
■when  required,  but  everything  is  movable,  so  that  the  floor 
can  be  entirely  cleared  at  pleasure.  The'  very  large  tree  Fern 
in  the  centre  and  the  Palm  and  Cycad  in  the'  same  line  are 
in  ornamental  tubs,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  removed 
or  replaced  by  any  other  plants.  The  side  staging  on  which 
the  smaller  plants  axe  grown  is  also  portable. 

Underneath  these  side  stagings  are  borders  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Ferns,  these  borders  being  protected  by  champered 
heavy  stone  edgings.  At  the  back  of  the  conservatory  and 


below  ground  is  a  large  reservoir  for  the  storing  of  rain  water 
The  range  is  heated  throughout  with  expansion  joint  pipe,' 
for  hot  water. 

In  another  column  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  smoking- 
room,  which  is  close  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  forms  part  of 
the  corridor  or  covered  way  to  the  conservatory  proper.  This 
alone  will  show  the  ornamental  character  of  the  woodwork 
and  moulding  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  range.  It 
shows  also  what  may  be  done  at  private  residences  to  ensure 
the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  inmates  without  making 
the  conservatory  unsuitable  for  the  wellbeing  of  plants.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a  few  temporary  subjects  here  in  order 
to  render  it  pleasing  as  a  retreat  from  the  dwelling-house  when 
it  is  desired. 

The  third  illustration  shows  a  range  of  glasshouses  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  This  includes  an  early  and  a  late  vinerv, 
with  border  back  and  front,  and  an  iron  grating  path-wav. 
The  Chrysanthemum  house  is  also  a  beautiful  structure,  with  a 
tiled  floor  and  side  and  central  staging,  all  of  which  are 
portable.  The  propagating  house  has  an  iron  grating  floor. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  top  and  bottom  heat  in  this 
structure.  There  are  also  two  plant  bouses  with  side  and 
end  stages',  on.  v-hic-h  Orcliids,  etc.,  are  grown,  all  being 
portable.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  fruit  room,  Mushroom- 
house,  pot  ting-sheds  and  oilier  necessary  accompaniments, 
making  altogether  a  very  complete  range. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  are  under  the 
most  perfect  control,  and  an  accurate  thermal  balance  of  the 
houses  is  thus  always  obtainable.  The  range  is,  in  fact,  heated 
by  a  7 -ft.  Trentham  boiler.  The  ventilating  gearing  acts 
simultaneously  throughout  the  roof  for  regulating  the  ven¬ 
tilators.  The  side  ventilators  also  act  in  the  same  way  from 
another  set  of  gearing,  so  that  the  amount  of  air  to  be  admitted 
can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  shifting  of  one  lever. 

The  scheme  of  construction  is  both  comprehensive,  well 
thought  out,  planned,  and  completed.  Every  detail  of  con¬ 
struction  give®  evidence  of  the  careful  attention  which  the 
builders  pay  to  the  minute  as  well  as  to  the  tout  ensemble  of 
their-  undertakings.  Tire  extensive  ranges  shown  in  our  illus¬ 
trations,  including  the  conservatory,  were  recently  erected  for 
Harvey  du  Cros,  Esq.,  by  Messrs.  Win.  Wood  arid  Son,  Limited, 
Royal  specialists  in  horticulture,  Wood  Green,  London. 

In  the  conservatory;  besides  the  large'  tree  Ferns  and  Palms 
which  we  mentioned,  there  are  some  plants  of  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri  and  A.  deflexus  in  baskets.  Flowering  plants  are  well 
represented  by  Begonia  Globe  de  Lorraine  and  B.  Turnford 
Hall,  which  may  he  seen  by  reference  to  tire  illustration.  Other 
plants  grown  now,  or  to  be  presently  introduced,  are  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  Primula  sinensis  in 
considerable  variety,  P.  floribunda,  Bouvardias  in  variety. 
Cyclamen,  Salvia  splendens,  Freesia.  refracta  alba,  and  Roman 
Hyacinths.  Good  use  lias  been,  made  of  the  large  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  during  their  season,  and  at  present  there  is 
still  a  good  display  of  the  late  flowering  varieties.  A  few  may 
be  seen  in  the  'building  which  were  present  when  our  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  some  weeks  ago.  Catt-leya  labiata  has  been 
very  fine,  and  is  still  very  good. 

The  side  staging  of  one  of  the  houses  is  devoted  to  Cinerarias 
of  the'  ordinary  garden  races,  as  well  as  C.  stellata.,  which  look 
very  promising  at  the  present  time.  It'  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Mr.  D.  J.  MaoFarlane,  the  gardener,  makes  abundant-  provision 
for  a  supply  of  all  the  more  useful  conservatory  flowers  for 
keeping  up  an  interesting  display  during  autumn,  and  winter, 
after  which  spring  flowering  subjects  come  in  more  abundantly 
to1  brighten  the  bouses.  Altogether,  this:  establishment  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 


Ax  Odd  Street  Name.— Hull  enjoys  the  unique  possession  of 
a  very  queer  name  to  one  of  its  streets— namely,  “  The  Land  of 
Green  Ginger.”  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name,  the  most  plausible  being  that  Henry  VIII. 
had  a  penchant  for  “green  ginger  cured  with  lemon  juice,”  and 
that  there  were  spacious  gardens  adjoining  his  palace  at  Hull 
where  °Teen  ginget  was  cultivated  and  dug  for  the  king  s  use. 
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Shrubs  in  Flower  in  November. 

The  exceptional  mildness  of  the  present  autumn  has  resulted 
in  several  shrubs  opening  their  blossoms  in  November  which, 
in  ordinary  years  do'  not  do-  so-  until  Christinas  or  thereabouts, 
and  these,  together  with  a  few  things  which  in  colder  autumns 
would  have  been  over  weeks  ago,  and  others  which  usually 
flower  in  November,  make  up  quite  a  long  list  for  the  time  of 
the  year.  The  order  Ericaceae  is  represented  by  the  greatest 
number  of  examples.  The  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo) 
and  its  varieties  are  in  full  flower,  the  white  or  cream- 
coloured  blossoms  being  relieved  by  the  orange  and  scarlet 
fruits  which  have  taken  twelve  months  to  ripen.  Ericas  are 
represented  by  several  species  and  varieties.  E.  ciliaris,  which 
has  been  flowering  for  quite-  three  months,  is  still  responsible 
for  a  good  display,  as  also  is  its  variety  mawiana.  These  two 
have  red  flowers,  and  look  particularly  bright.  Erica  mediter- 
ranea  var.  hybrida,  which  usually  commences  to  flower  in 
January,  has  now  got  many  flowers  open.  This  is  one-  of  the 


The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

The  above  society  had  their  annual  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst., 
at  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  the  hon.  treasurer,  presented, 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  a  magnificent  illuminated  address,  in 
album  form,  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  as  some  slight  recogn i- 
tion  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  society  during  its  first  twelve 
years.  The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows :  — 

“  To  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

“  We-,  the  members  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society,  desire  to  express  our  extreme  regret  that  you 
have  found  it  imperative  to  retire  from  active  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  society.  It  was  entirely  through  your  influence 
that  the  society  was  founded  in  the  year  1891,  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  -the  present  opportunity  of  tendering  to  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  time  you  have  devoted,  and  the 
untiring  efforts  and  important  help  you  have  given  during  the 


Tiie  Smoking  Room  at  Howderry  Park. 


newe-r  Ericas,  and  is  considered  t-o-  be  a  hybrid  between  E. 
carnea  and  E.  mediterranea.  On  Erica  vagans  there  are  still 
a  few  flowers,  while-  a  few  blo-ss-oms  s-till  remain  on  some  o-f 
the  Calluna.s.  The  curious  little-  Heath-like  shrub,  Cas-siope 
te-tragona,  is  bearing  a  few  flo-we-rs,  as  also  is  Yaccinium  Vitis- 
idaea.  Vinca  minor  is  in  evidence,  it®  pretty  blue  flowers- 
being  very  conspicuous.  A  few  inflorescences  remain  on 
Aralia  spino-sa  and  lo-ok  very  curio-us,  now  that  the-  leaves  have 
fallen.  On  walls  Jasminum  nudiflo-rum  is  becoming  quite 
gay,  many  flo-we-rs  being  open.  Co-lletia  cruciata  is  bearing 
numerous  white  flo-we-rs,  while  Crataegus  are-  represented  by 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  Laburnum  caramanicum  has  still  a 
few  flo-we-rs  left.  Fuchsia  maerostemma  and  its  varieties  are 
well  in  flower,  while  varieties  of  Veronica  sp-e-cio-sa  make  a  nice 
display.  On  Te-a  Roses  a  few  nice  flowers  are  yet  t-o-  be  fo-und, 
while  the  yellowish-green  flowers  o-f  the  Ivy  are-  ve-ry  much  in 
evidence.  Our  list  cannot  be  concluded  without  mentioning 
Ceanothus  “  Globe  de  Versailles,”  which,  after  being  in  flower 
for  the  last  four  months,  has  still  sufficient  flowers  to-  make  a 
nice  display.  W.  D. 


twelve  years  you  have  act-e-d  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
treasurer,  -and  which  has  been  t-o  s-o-  great  an  extent  instru¬ 
mental  in  gaining  the  reputation  and  promoting  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  society.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  yo-ur 
acceptance  o-f  this  address,  together  with  -the  accompanying 
group  o-f  your  well-wishers,  as  a  token  o-f  our  appreciation  and 
regard,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  spared  for 
many  years  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your  numerous 
friends,  and  all  those  associated  with  you,  which  you  have 
always  so  deservedly  possessed.” 

Professor  W.  Hillhouse,  being  unable  to  attend,  sent  the 
following  letter  through  Mr.  Parton  :  - — 

“  I  am  not  yet  able-  t-o  leave  my  ro-o-m,  and  can  therefore 
dc-  no-tiling  more  than  send  a  few  lines  t-o  express  the  warmth 
o-f  niy  sympathy  with  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  your 
meeting. 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  man.  to-  who-m  in  the 
last  fifteen  years-  or  so  the  lover  o-f  flo-wers  owes  more  than  to 
Robert  Sydenham.  This  name  is  a  household  word  to  all  bulb- 
growers,  and  he  has  made  such  by  thousands  where  t-hey  had 
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not,  and  probably  but  for  him  would  not  have,  existed.  I 
should  like  to  speculate  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  bright¬ 
ness  he  has  been  instrumental  in  adding-  to  our  English  homes 
in  winter. 

“  But  to  us  who  know  the  man  there  is  much  more  than  this, 
I  freely  confess  that  in  my  first  year  of  contact  with  him,  his 
grand  enthusiasm,  his  buoyant  optimism,  his  tireless  energy, 
his  downright  goodness  of  heart,  were  a  revelation' to  me,  and 
an  inspiration. 

“  The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  has  been  the  child  of  Mr. 
Sydenham’s  love.  Those  who  know  the  difficulties  facing  the 
initiation,  and  still  more  the  continuance,  of  a  high-class  flower 
show,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  nothing  short  of  his  in¬ 
domitable  energy  could  have  brought  a  provincial  show  in  so 
few  years  into  the  very  front  rank  of  special  flower  shows. 
To  the  thought,  work,  and  ever-ready  purse  of  Robert  Syden¬ 
ham  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  owes  more  than  it  can 
adequately  express  ;  and  I  can  only  deeply  regret  that  my  own 
unfortunate  illness  deprives  me  of  the  opportunity  of  at  least 
attempting  on  its  behalf  to  put  into  words  .something  of  what 
our  feelings  are.”  “  W.  Hillhouse.” 

Mr.  Parton,  on  the  .same  evening,  on  behalf  of  the  society, 


presented  a  framed  copy  of  the  photograph  a.s  mentioned 
above  to  Mr.  Herbert" Smith,  "the  secretary,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retiring  from  the  secretaryship,  which  he  had  held  for  the 
last  ten  years. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Laelia  anceps  barkeriana. 

This  variety  chiefly  differs  from  the  type  by  its  narrower 
sepals  and  petals  and  purple  lip.  L.  anceps  and  its  varieties  are 
amongst  the  best  of  the  genus  for  general  purposes,  being  easy 
of  cultivation  and  producing  showy  and  fragrant  flowers  with 
great  freedom.  The  scapes  are  from  2  ft.  to-  3  ft,  long,  three 
to  six  flowered,  each  flower  being  4  in.  across,  the  lip  being 
characterised  by  its  tongue-like  projecting  middle  lobe. 
Mexico. 

Laelia  eyermaniana. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a  Mexican,  form,  luxuriating  under 
similar  conditions-.  It  was  formerly  believed  to-  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  L.  majalis  and  L.  autumnalis,  but  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  rank  as  a  species,  and  also  a,s  a  desirable  plant  for 
horticultural  purposes.  Pseudoi-bulbs-  wrinkled,  bearing  twoi 
to  four  delicate  rosy-purple  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are 
narrower  and  more  pointed  than  the  petals.  The  interior  of 


the  three-lo-bed  lip  is  marked  by  dotted  lines  of  purple,  whilst 
the  front,  lobe,  which  is  slightly  wavy,  has  a  yellow  mark  on 
the  disc. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

By  Professor  Reichenbacli  this  is  considered  as  a  true 
Laelia,  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  the  horticulturist  it  is  a  most 
desirable  plant,  being  of  easy  culture,  thriving  in  a  c-ool  house, 
which  it  brightens  for  a  long  period,  as  its  flowers  are  veiy 
lasting.  It.  is  most  effective  when  grown  in  shallow  pans  or 
baskets  and  suspended  so  a-s  to  be  on,  a  level  with  the  eye.  In 
its  native  country  it  is  found  at,  elevations  subjected  to  slight 
frosts  in.  winter.  Its  flowers,  consisting  of  horizontally  spread, 
flat  segments,  are  internally  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Brazil. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. 

An  attractive  and  beautiful  little  plant  producing  on  foot¬ 
stalks,  some-  3  in.  long,  twin  flowers  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
which  hang  gracefully  and  contrast  well  with  the  light  green, 
leathery  leaves.  Its  variety  mo-o-reana  differs  only  in  having 
orange-red  coloured  tails.  Venezuela. 

Luculia  gratissima. 

In  this  we  possess  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  beautiful 


of  greenhouse  flowering  shrubs.  It,  is  a  native-  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  in  exposed  positions  on  the  hilt  side®  it  forms  a  freely 
branched  shrub  16  ft,  high.  “It  is,  impossible,”  says  Dr. 
Wallich,  “  to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  tree 
when  covered  with  its  numerous  rounded  panicles,  of  pink- 
coloured  and  very  fragrant-  flowers.”  Planted  out,  it  is  most 
effective,  yet  it  is  amenable  to  pot,  culture,  especially  if  care 
be  taken  that  it  is  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots  during 
winter.  Young  plants  o-n  their  own  roots,  grown,  similarly  to 
Hydrangeas,  would  at  Christmas  time  form  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  pot,  plants,  which  would  be  sure  of  finding  a,  ready 
market.  The  panicles  are  terminal,  decussately  branched, 
bearing  numerous  linear  green  bracts,  whilst  the  salver-shaped 
corolla  has  a  spreading  limb  of  five  rounded  segments. 

Iris  Vartani. 

This  charming  little  species,  at  present  in  flower  in  the 
alpine  house,  is-  specially  interesting  on  account,  of  its  early 
flowering.  Leaves  two,  acutely  angled  and  channelled,  that  on 
the  uppermost  side  being  the  deepest  and  broadest.  They  are 
about  J  in.  broad,  10  in.  or  more  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp 
hyaline  point.  Flowers,  slaty  lilac.  Palestine. 

Galanthus  cilicicus. 

In  tufts,  where  not  too,  exposed,  this  pretty  Snowdrop  is 
very  acceptable-  at  this  season  out,  of  doers,  where  there  is  so 
little  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants-  to  be  seen.  Asia,  Minor. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Stopping  Chrysanthemums. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,—  Mr.  J.  C.  Peebles  should  not  allow  himself  to  believe 
that  only  moneyed  amateurs  can  hope  to  grow  the  “  ’Mum  ” 
blooms  that  professionals  do. 

There  is  many  a  man,  with  liis  little  pigeon-cot  greenhouse 
and  small  amount  of  time,  that  can  put  up  blooms  that  shame 
many  professionals  with  every  facility. 

I  myself  am  acquainted  with  a  young  man  whose  house  only 
takes  sixteen  plants,  yet  he  can  put  up  a  dozen  that  wins  a  gold 
medal,  besides  gaining  a.  certificate  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show. 

This  occurred  this  season,  and,  had  there  been  a  dozen  open 
classes,  he  would  jiave  won,  for  no  professional  in  the  district 
could  equal  them.  Moreover,  he  took  his  blooms  to  a  second 
show  the  next  day,  and  repeated  his  previous  success,  gaining 
first  and  award  for  best  bloom,  and  this  occurred  last  year 
also.  Cal. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir,— In  reading  your  issue  of  The  Gardening  World  of 
November  28th  I  came  across  an  article  by  J.  C.  Peebles  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Autumn  Queen.  I  fancy  “  J.  C.  P.”  is  not  a 
great  exhibitor,  or  he  would  have  to  time  his  plants  a  little 
better  if  he  wanted  to  have  them  in  flower  at  a  certain  time. 
While' reading  his  article  it  struck  me  that  J.  C.  Peebles  is  like 
some  more'  gardeners  that  I  know,  that  stop  their  “  ’Mums  ” 
on  a  certain  date  and  have  them  flowering  at  any  time  from 
the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of  January.  I  .see  he 
gives  the  time  fdr  .stopping  a  few  varieties,  but  they  are  all 
of  easy  culture.  Perhaps  at  some  future  date  lie  may  let  me 
know  if  lie  stops  such  varieties  asi  Mine.  R.  Cadbury,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Dorothy  Pywell,  Florence  Molyneux,  Donald  McLeod, 
etc.,  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and  what  time  he  has  them  in 
flower.  I  fancy  it  would  not  be  in  the  same  year  that  they 
were  pinched.  Trusting  this  letter  may  meet  the  eyes  of 
J.  C.  Peebles,  and  thanking  the  Editor  for  an  insertion. 

Aberdeenshire.  G.  B. 


Onion  Culture. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  Bethel’s  note  bears  out  my  remarks  some  time 
since  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  Onion  culture  pay  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  Generally  speaking,  his  plot  consisted  of  23 
rods,  from  which  lie  gathered  330  lb.  of  veiy  fine  bulbs.  This 
works  out  at  2,295  lb.  per  acre — assuredly  a  fine  crop  for  the 
market  grower. 

In  a  previous  article  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  already  found  that  it  pays:  to  grow  Onions  by  this 
method,  and  it.  is  surprising  that  home  growers  do  not  invest  a 
little  money  and  grow  large  bulbs.  The  public  purchase 
Spanish-grown  Onions  at  7  lb.  for  6d.,  and  there  is  no  reason 
that  I  see  to  prevent  English  bulbs  getting  a  similar  price.  I, 
however,  am  acquainted  with  one  small  grower  who  cultivates 
glass-sown  Onions,  and  sells  them  first  hand  at  lid.  and  2d. 
each.  His  bulbs  average  1 1  lb.  to  2  lb.  each.  Cal. 

Root  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — In  his  note  upon  root  pruning  Mr.  Penton  omits  to 
warn  would-be  primers  against  tackling  old  trees,  as  one  would 
young  trees. 

It  would  be  not  a.  little  dangerous  to  work  upon  the  whole 
of  the  roots  of  a  long  .standing  tree  at  one  time.  In  such 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  spread  the  operation  over  two>  seasons, 
taking  one-half  at.  a  time.  Respecting  young  trees,  if  they  are 
on  the  right  stocks,  and  lifted  the  first  year  after  planting,  they 
will  not  make  much  attempt  at  tap  rooting. 

Growers  of  nursery  stocks  know  the  value  of  lifting,  and 


never  allow  the  young  trees  to  remain  undisturbed  until  selling 
time,  and  that  lifting  will  induce  more  fibrous  roots  than  an) 
knife.  ^AL’ 


Orchids  at  Dundee  Horticultural  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening  World. 

Sir, — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  association  on 
the  3rd  inst,  an.  exhibit  of  Calanthe  Yedtchii,  single  bulls  in 
5-in.  pots,  and  Cypripedium  insigne,  m  6-in.  pots,  was  made, 
illustrative  of  a  paper  that  was  read  in  the  spring  on  these 
and  a  few  other  Orchids,  when  the  above-named  Orchids  weic 
not  in  flower.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  Calanthe  Y  eitchii  measured 
in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part  7  in.  to  <  \  in. ;  length  oi 
bulbs,  9  in.  to  KH  in.  ;  length  of  flower  spikes,  3  ft.  5  in.  to 
3  ft.  7  in.,  with  still  flower  buds  to  develop  and  increase  the 
height,  with  thirty  or  thirty-two  flowers  and  buds  that  could 
be  distinctly  counted  on  each  flower  spike  ;  the  flowers  were  of 
good  colour  and  the  plants  healthy.  The  Cypripediums  had 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  large  well-developed  flowers  to  each 
plant,  and  the  foliage  was  clean  and  healthy. 

This  exhibit  was  described  to  a  meeting,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  knew  little  about  Orchids,  by  a  member  who  was  asked 
to  examine  them,  as  “  an  exhibit  without  any  merit.”  The 
exhibitor  would  like  the  opinion  of  Orchid  growers  and  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World,  to  say  how  much  leeway  had  to  be 
made  up  before  the  exhibit  could  claim  a  little  merit. 

Semi-Darkness. 


On  the  Editor’s  Table. 


Strawberries  from  Broadstairs. 

In  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  a  correspondent,  Mi1. 
G.  West,  gardener  to  Captain  E.  H.  Adcock,  Redlands,  Broad- 
stairs,  Kent,  sends  us  a  box  of  Strawberries  in  all  stages  from 
the  flower  buds  to  the  ripe  fruit.  These  -tr  usses  were  mostly  of 
large  -size,  bearing  from  twelve  to  'twenty  buds-,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  These  were  gathered  on  the  morning  of  December  1st 
out  of  doors  from  a.  border  fully  exposed  to  the  east,  very 
bleak,  and  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  -the  sea  bank.  Many 
of  the  plants  are  showing  bloom,  and  others  have  set  fruits 
"similar  to  those  sent  us.  The  gardener  has  never  seen  the  like 
before,  and  sends  them  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  The  cold  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  must  have  had  a  retarding  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  the  plants',  and  some  would  explain  it  in 
this  way,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  due  to  tire 
mild  autumn  and  heavy  rainfall,  which  caused  the  plants  to 
make  a  second  growth.  YVe  should  be  afraid  the  plants  will 
not  flower  so  freely  next  spring  as  they  ought,  judging  from 
experiences  with  fruit  trees  under  similar  circumstances. 

Flowers  from  Weetwood  Grange, 

Now  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are  practically  gone',  flowers 
become  doubly  valuable.  A  boxful  of  those  grown  for  ordi¬ 
nary  decorative  purposes  and  cut  flowers  at  this  season  of  the 
year  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Dollery,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  T. 
Lawson,  Weetwood  Grange,  Leeds.  The  Maidenhair  Fern 
consisted  of  Adian-tum  cuneatum,  and  was  very  fine,  the  fronds 
and  stalks  together  measuring  close  upon  2  ft.  in  length.  The 
fronds  were  also  of  a.  bright  green  colour  and  fine  texture,  in¬ 
dicating  excellent  cultural  treatment. 

Other  flowers  in  good  form  were  Eucharis  grandiflora,  of 
good  texture  and  -sweetly  scented.  Narcissus  Snowflake  is  one 
of  the  Paper  White  section,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
golden-yellow  anthers,  the  whole  flower  is  pure  white  and 
-sweetly  scented.  Very  choice  als-o  were  the  Roman  Hyacinths, 
so  admirably  adapted  for  cut-flower  purposes.  Cyclamen  per- 
sicum  was  represented  by  a,  number  of  very  fine  varieties-,  ;n- 
cluding  -a  crimson,  carmine-crimson,  carmine-purple,  rose,  pink, 
and  striped  with  white,  salmon,  white  with  a  crimson  base, 
and  pure  white,  the  last  named  being  the  largest  flower  of 
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the  bunch,  and  'evidently  belonging  to  the  giganteum  section. 
Some  flowers  of  Cypripedium  insdgne  were  also  of  excellent  tex¬ 
ture,  showing  that  Mr.  Dollery  understands  the  treatment  re¬ 
quired  by  Orchids  as  well  as '  other  types  of  vegetation,  every 
one  of  which  was  well  grown  according  to  its  kind.  The 
Cyclamens  were  particularly  fine,  with  long  stalks,  showing 
that  they  could  be  pulled  off  the  plants  and  used  for  cut-flower 
purposes. 

The  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  was  also  as  fine  as  we  have 
seen  this  commodity,  the  flowers  being  accompanied  by  well- 
developed  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  while  the  flowers  were 
sweetly  scented,  and  numbered  from  twlve  to  fourteen  on  a, 
spray.  Primula  oboonica.  was  represented  by  flowers  of  large 
size,  varying  from  light  to  dark  pink,  and  quite  close  in  the 
bloom  or  slightly  over-lapping.  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford  isi  grown  in  the  bush  form,  and  not  disbudded.  Under 
these  conditions  the  buds  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  hue,  and  all  the 
inner  florets  retain  this  colour  for  a  long  time,  gradually  giving- 
place  to  yellow  or  a  paler  bronzy  hue  as  thei  flowers  expand. 

It  is  evident  that  flowers  are  plentiful  and  good  at  Weet- 
wood  Grange. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

At  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday,  December  8th,  this  society 
held  its  annual  meeting,  the  President,  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
Y.M.H.,  occupying  the  chair.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  ot 
members,  including  several  from  the'  provinces,  as  well  as  those 
residing  in  or  around  the  metropolis.  The  report  presented  by 
the  committee  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  satisfactory,  while 
the  financial  position,  showing  a  slight  improvement  upon  the 
previous  year,  is  excellent.  We  give  the  report  in  full  :  — 

“  In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  society  the  third  annual 
report,  the  committee  is  gratified  that  it  should  be  so  satisfactory. 
The  past  season  has  been  the  most  important  in  the  society’s  brief 
history.  A  controversy  arose,  through  a  misunderstanding,  out 
of  your  committee’s  action  in  regard  to  the  judges  for  the  last 
exhibition.  Fortunately,  this  was  only  momentary,  and  the 
arrangements  for  1904  will  be  submitted  for  approval  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

“  The  past  summer  was  wet  and  cool,  with  the  result  that  Sweet 
Peas  flourished  grandly,  though  the  coldness  of  the  spring  put  a 
severe  handicap  upon  the  plants  in  their  early  stages.  In  many 
places  the  plants  attained  to  the  exceptional  height  of  10  feet, 
and  produced  flowers  which  were  remarkable  alike  for  colour, 
size,  and  substance.  The  exhibition  held  in  Prince’s  Hall,  Earl’s 
Court,  was  a  magnificent  success,  and  your  committee’s  only  re¬ 
gret  is  that  the  exhibition  authorities  failed  to  adequately 
advertise  the  gathering.  Apart  from  this  the  authorities  were 
most  courteous,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  exhibition  a 
success.  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  specially  clue  in  this 
matter  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  the  managing  director,  and  to 
Mr.  Bond,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

“  The  exhibition  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  found  imperative 
to  remove  the  barrier  at  the  one  end  of  the  large  hall  with  a  view 
to  securing  an  extra  360  square  feet  of  space,  and  even  then  the 
tables  were  in  some  places  a  trifle  crowded.  The  general  effect  of 
the  show  was  excellent,  though  a  little  flatness  was  apparent  in 
the  centre  tables.  This  your  committee  will  endeavour  to  over¬ 
come  at  future  exhibitions,  as  it  is  veiy  desirable  that  every 
advantage  should  he  taken  of  the  excellence  of  Sweet  Peas  for 
decorative  effects. 

“  In  1902  the  society  conducted  a  classification  of  Sweet  Peas, 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  annually  revised.  At  a 
meeting  of  your  committee  held  on  June  9th,  it  was,  however, 
Considered  that  an  audit  of  the  varieties  shown  would  be  valuable 
as  indicating  the  best  sorts  to  grow,  and  the  honorary  secretary 
was  instructed  to  arrange  for  this.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  was 
eventually  requested  to  undertake  this  decidedly  onerous  task, 
and  the  results  of  his  labours  were  placed  before  the  meeting. 
The  tabulations  show  to  what  a  remarkable  degree  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  year  was  correct,  as  the  present  audit  sub¬ 
stantiates  it  in  all  salient  points.  Your  committee  would 
especially  commend  this  audit  to  the  trade,  to  whom  it  is  bound 
to  prove  of  immense  assistance  in  determining  the  varieties  most 
worthy  of  retention  in  catalogues  ;  and  it  would  also  draw  the 


attention  of  cultivators  to  the  colour  list  in  the  audit,  a-s  this  is 
certainly  a  list  of  the  very  best  varieties.  The  thanks  of  the 
society  are  due  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which 
the  audit  is  prepared. 

“Your  committee  would  again  draw  the  attention  of  members 
to  the 

“  Properties  of  the  Sweet  Pf.a. 


“  Form. — The  standards  must  be  erect,  waved,  or  only  slightly 
hooded.  The  standard,  wings,  and  keel  to  be  in  proportion  to 
each  other  as  will  constitute  a  harmonious  and  well  balanced 
flower. 

“  Number  of  Blooms  on  a  Stem. — No  variety  shall  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  has  not  at  least  three  blooms  on  a  stem,  gracefully 
disposed. 

“  Colour. — Distinct  and  clear  self  colours  are  most  to  be 
desired,  and  therefore  striped,  watered,  and  edged  flowers  will 
not  be  awarded  certificates  of  merit  unless  they  present  quite  new 
and  remarkable  combinations. 

“  Exceptions. — Perfectly  distinct  new  colours,  such  as 
approaching  the  blue  of  Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,  or  the  scarlet  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  shall  be  re¬ 
cognised,  even  if  the  variety  shall  fall  short  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
perties. 

“  Upon  the  completion  of  the  judging  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  the  committee  met  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  new 
varieties  of  which  some  two  or  three  dozens  were  shown.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Florence  Molyneux  (Dobbie  and 
Co.  and  E.  Molyneux),  Cupid  Her  Majesty,  and  Cupid  Lottie 
Eckforcl  (H.  Camiell  and  Sons),  Scarlet  Gem  and  King  Edward 
VII.  (Henry  Eckford).  The  following  varieties  were  highly  com¬ 
mended  t^Cupid  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Cupid  Royalty,  and 
Cupid  Captain  of  the  Blues  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons),  Bolton’s 
Pink  (R,  Bolton).  Mr.  John  Ingpian,  from  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  the 
committee  desired  to  see  again.  "The  silver  medal  of  the  society 
for  the  finest  novelty  of  the  year  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
Scarlet  Gem,  which,  although  in  some  cases  having  only  two 
blossoms  on  the  stem,  was  so  remarkable  in  colour  as  to  bring  it 
well  within  the  scope  of  the  last  clause  in  the  ‘  Properties  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  ’  set  forth  above. 

“  The  financial  position  of  the  society  is  satisfactory,  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  expenses  at  the  show  were 
slightly  higher,  the  balance  at  the  hank  is  rather  higher  than  last 
year.  The  support  given  by  the  trade  was  most  excellent,  and 
your  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  gave  special  prizes,  as  well  as 
to  the  many  friends  who  helped  with  annual  subscriptions.  The 
number  of  members  again  shows  a  substantial  increase. 

“  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Charles 
E  Shea  and  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H. ,  president,  foi  the 
assistance  they  rendered  in  adjudicating  upon  the  several 
splendid  exhibits  contributed  by  the  trade.  Their  awards 
were  -  —A  large  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dere¬ 
ham  ;  Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester, 
and  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley ;  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  Henry  Eckford,  Wem  ;  large 
Silver  Meclal  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury  ;  Silver 
Medal  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall ;  and  a  small 
Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Ealing.  Your  thanks  are  also 
due  to  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Greenwood  for  invaluable  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  honorary  secretary  in  the  management  of  the 
show,  and  also  to  the  several  members  of  the  committee  who 
acted  as  stewards.” 


Receipts. 


Balance  in  hand. . 
Subscriptions 
Donations..  .. 
Advertisement  in  schedule 
Hire  of  space  at  show  . . 
bottles  „ 


BALANCE  SHEET. 

Expenditure. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

29 

19 

2' 

Hcnorariam  to  Mr,  11.  Dean  . . 

5 

5 

0 

75 

3 

6 

„  Mr.  H,  J.Wright 

5 

5 

0 

46 

16 

0 

Prizes  awarded . 

(S  IS 

u 

i 

5 

0 

Prep  ration  of  audit 

3 

3 

0 

9 

3 

9 

Assistance  at  show 

1 

S 

9 

4 

1 

8 

Ii  ire  of  vases  . 

1 

14 

9 

Printing  and  stationery 

17 

1 

11 

Hire  of  rooms  . 

0 

6 

J  udges'  fees  . 

Luncheons  to  judges,  com- 

s 

8 

IS 

0 

mittee,  and  others 

s 

3 

Silver  medal 

0 

14 

6 

Advertising  . 

3 

10 

0 

Secretary’s  expenses 

9 

9 

0 

Bank  charges  . 

0 

4 

9 

Balance  at  bank . 

30 

8 

0 

£16o 

9 

1 

£166 

9 

i 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  Mi. 
Gordon  referred  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibition  and 
to  the  number  of  entries.  He  also  called  particular  attention 
to  the  audit  of  the  whole  of  the  varieties  exhibited,  which  the 
society  had  had  prepared,  and  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
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the  results  contained  therein  would  be  of  general  benefit.  Mr. 
S.  B.  Dicks  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

The  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford  was  elected  president,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  honorary 
treasurer,  Mr.  Whitpaine  Nutting  chairman,  and  Mr.  Horace 
J.  Wright  honorary  secretary,  each  for  the  year  1904.  Thq 
retiring  officers  were  thanked  for  the  services  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  society. 

Some  discussion  ensued  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting 
relative  to  the  judges  at  the  1904  meeting,  Messrs.  W.  Cutli- 
bertson,  S.  B.  Dicks,  J.  House,  J.  Green,  G.  Gordon,  and  C.  II. 
Curtis  speaking,  and  it  was  eventually  resolved  that  the  judges 
be  selected  equally  from  the  amateur,  professional  gardeners, 
and  trade  elements. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1903. 

The  report  for  the  past  year,  which  the  committee  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  presenting,  must  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  most  encouraging  one. 

"  The  Rose  season  of  1903,  like  that  of  the  previous  year, 
proved  extremely  backward,  and,  as  the  date  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Show,  July  1st,  was  again  unusually  early,  it  appeared 
likely,  only  a  week  before  the  exhibition,  that  tlierei  would  be 
few  Roses  out  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  time  for  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  with  a  change  to  warmer  weather,  the  prospects  became 
more  favourable,  and  the  teaits  were,  after  all,  fairly  well  filled. 
As,  however,  might  have  been  expected  under  such  unfavourable 
conditions,  the  general  quality  of  th-e  flowers  and  the  number 
exhibited  fell  short  of  what  one  naturally  expects  to  see  at  this, 
the  leading  Rose  show  Of  the  year.  The  number  of  exhibition 
Roses  staged  was  even  smaller  than  last  year — indeed,  smaller 
than  in  any  year  since  1893,  or  for  10  years. 

“  The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  for  again 
allowing  the  show  to  be  'held  in  their  gardens.  They  also  tender 
their  best  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  so  considerately  placing  their  staff 
of  assistants  at  the  society’s  disposal  on  the  show  day.  Both 
of  these  concessions  are  warmly  appreciated  by  all  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  society’s  Metropolitan  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

“  As  to  the  future  prospects  of  that  show,  the  committee  feel 
convinced  that  when  once  this  grand  display  of  Roses  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  an  established  annual  institution  it  will  be  much 
more  largely  patronised  by  the  general  jjublic  than  at  present. 
In  a  huge  city  like  London  three  years  is  scarcely  sufficient  time 
to  allow  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  held  on  only  one  day  in 
the  year,  to  become  generally  known.  The  committee  have 
pleasure  in  recording  that  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show  this  year 
there  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  for  Roses 
staged  in  other  ways  than  in  the  regulation  boxes  ;  indeed,  only, 
half  the  classes  in,  the  schedule  were  devoted  to  Roses  staged  in 
the  latter  way,  whereas  only  five  year’s  ago  the  box  classes 
claimed  four-fifths  of  the  schedule. 

“  The  Northern  Show,  which  took  place  .at  Glasgow  on 
July  15th,  proved  in  all  respects  a  magnificent  one,  and  the 
resources  of  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  were  taxed 'to  the  uttermost  to 
provide  room  for  the  exhibits;  3,970  blooms  of  exhibition  Roses 
were  in  all  staged,  which  is,  with  three  exceptions,  a  greater 
number  than  at  any  previous  northern  exhibition  held  by  the 
society.  Every  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Rosarian’s  Society,  and  particularly  to  their  new  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  for  the  arrangements  made  on  that 
occasion.  These  were  rendered  unusually  difficult  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  show,  and  to  its  being  held  away  from  Helensburgh, 
the  home  of  the  society. 

“  Early  in  the  year  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  in  order 
to  raise  a  fund  in  memory  of  that  keen  rosarian  and  generous 
friend  of  the  society,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame.  Through 
the  kind  exertions  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  and  Captain  Ramsay, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  fund,  the  sum  of  £52  11s.  6d.  was 
collected.  The  first  Grahame  Memorial  Prize  was  competed  for 
at  the  society’s  Temple  Show  in  July  last.  It  is  with  much 
regret  that  the  committee  record  the  death  during  the  past  year 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pawle,  a  vice-president  of  the  society,  .and  one  of 
its  earliest  and  warmest  supporters. 

“  Finance. — Considering  that  the  takings  at  the  Temple  Rose 
Show  were  only  about  the  same  as  in  1902,  and  that  £62  had  to 


be  paid  for  the  printing  of  the  new  edition  of  the  official  catalogue, 
which  was  issued  to  members  last  year,  the  present  state  of  the 
society’s  finances  must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
total  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  £14  19s.  3d.  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  amounted  to  £1,179  7s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£1,126  0s.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £53  7s.  in  the  treasurer’s 
hands.  Consequently,  there  has  been  this  year  no  occasion  to 
make  any  call  upon  the  guarantee  fund.  With  a  view  to  obtain 
the  nucleus  of  a  reserve  fund,  no  provincial  exhibition  will  be 
held  by  the  society  in  1804.  Previous  to  1901  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  reserve  fund,  but  since  the  society  began  to  hold  an 
independent  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  the  need  of  such  a  fund 
lias  been  keenly  felt.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  will 
be  a  much  more  satisfactory  plan  than  relying  from  year  to  year 
upon  an  annual  guarantee  fund.  In  the  latter  case  any  deficiency 
that  may  arise  has  to  be  made  good  by  the  guarantors  alone, 
whereas  with  a  reserve  fund  this  would  be  defrayed,  as  it  should 
be,  out  of  tlie  general  funds  of  the  society.  There  has  again  been 
during  the  year  a  veiy  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of 
members.  In  1900,  the  year  before  the  Metropolitan  show  was 
first  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  number  of  members  was 
only  584,  whereas  now  there  are  over  a  thousand  members  on  the 
society’s  books,  showing  a  total  increase  in  the  three  years  of  72 
per  cent. 

“  Arrangements  for  1904.— The  Metropolitan  show  will  again 
take  place,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  July  6.  There 
will  be  no  provincial  exhibition  next  year,  but  an  autumn  Rose 
show  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  This  is  a  new  departure,  and  should  the  season 
prove  favourable  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  exhibition  of 
autumn-flowering  Roses  may  be  anticipated. 

“  Members’  Privileges. — Members  subscribing  one  guinea  will 
be  entitled  to  six  five-riiilling  tickets,  and  subscribers  of  half  a 
guinea  to  three  five-shilling  tickets  of  admission  to  the  society’s 
exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
member  will  receive  an  admission  ticket  for  the  society’s  autumn 
Rose  show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Members  joining 
the  society  for  the  first  time  in  1904  will  also  receive  copies  of  the 
following  publications  :  The  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Official  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses,’  the  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  ‘  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,’  the  ‘  Report  of  the  Con¬ 
ferences  on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roses,’  the  ‘  Report  of  the 
Constitution  of  Rose  Soils,’  the  ‘  Conference  Report  on  the 
Decorative  Use  of  some  Garden  Roses,’  and  to  a  symposium  on 
‘How  to  Grow  and  Show  Tea  Roses.’  All  members  will  receive, 
during  tOie  course  of  the  coming  year,  a  new  treatise  on  pruning 
Roses,  which  will  be  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  experts 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Members  alone  are  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  at  the  shows  of  the  society.  Members  will  be  entitled  to 
purchase  tickets  for  their  friends  for  the  Temple  Rose  show  at  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

“  The  committee  convey  their  best  thanks  to  the  donors  of 
special  prizes,  the  keen  competition  for  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  society’s  Metropolitan  exhibition,  and 
especially  to  Captain  Ramsay  for  the  handsome  cup  he  has  now 
given  for  six  consecutive  years  as  the  leading  prize  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  classes  in  the  show.  The  local  secretaries  have 
again  done  good  service,  the  most  successful  being  Mr.  C.  Barber, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Rev.  R.  Powley,  and 
Mr.  J.  Wakeley.  For  the  largest  number  of  fresh  subscribers 
obtained  by  any  one  member  during  the  past  year  the  committee 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Miss  Willmott,  a 
vice-patroness  of  the  society ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  three  years 
Miss  Willmott  has  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  list  no  fewer  than 
fifty  new  and  influential  subscribers.” 


BALANCE  SHEET,  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1903. 


Receipts. 

1902.  £  s.  d. 

Dec.  1.  Balance  at  bankers. .  14  19  3 

Subscriptions .  626  li  S 

Affiliation  fees  and  medals 
from  affiliated  societies  . .  64  10  6 

Advertisements . 19  16  0 

From  West  of  Scotland  Rosa- 

rians’  Society .  80  0  0 

Special  prizes  . .  . .  ..83160 

Proceeds  of  Temple  Show  . .  262  16  0 
Sale  of  publications  . .  . .  10  18  6 

Guarantee  Fund— balance  of 

call  not  paid  last  year  . .  8  10  0 

For  proposed  treatise  on 
“  Chemical  Manures  for  Tea 
Roses,’'  from  A.  Hill  Gray  ..  5  5  0 


£1,179  7  11 


Expenditure 

&  s.  d. 

Printing,  stationery,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  .  131  14  3 

Postage,  telegrams,  and  sun¬ 
dry  expenses . 54  16  5 

Expenses  Temple  Show  ..  397  1  5 

. ,  Glasgow  Show  . .  6  10  0 

Medals . 22  19  10 

,,  for  affiliated  societies  .  47  4  0 

Prizes  Temple  Show  ..  ..  220  17  0 

„  Glasgow  Show  . .  . .  150  5  0 

Purchase  of  plate  for  prizes  . .  59  13  0 

Assistant  secretary  and  ac¬ 
countant  .  35  0  0 

Balance  at  bank .  53  7  0 


£1,179  7  11 
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BORDER  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
at  St.  Boswells  on  Saturday  last.  A  good  muster  of  members 
were  present,  and  were  highly  gratified  to  hear  from  the 
treasurer's  report  that  the  show  held  recently  at  Hawick  was 
a  great  success  financially,  as  well  as  a  record  one  for  quality 
and  quantity  of  exhibits.  The  report  showed  a  balance  of 
nearly  £20  on  the  right  side,  which  was  considered  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  hold  the  1904  exhi¬ 
bition  in  Selkirk,  the  date  to  be  fixed  later.  Andrew  Thomson, 
Esq.,  F.E.I.S.,  Galashiels,  was  again  elected  president;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Matheson,  St.  John’s  Manse,  Galashiels,  John  Forbes, 
Esq.,  Hawick,  George  Wood,  Esq.,  Hawick,  W.  P.  Scott,  Esq., 
Hawick,  Alexander  F.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Selkirk,  and  William 
Edgar,  Esq.,  Selkirk,  vice-presidents;  Mr.  James  Mallen, 
Abbotsford  Nursery,  Galashiels,  secretary  ;  Mr.  J ohn  Macauley, 
Selkirk,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  Hawick,  assistant-secretaries ;  Mr. 
John  Dickson,  60,  Stirling  Street,  Galashiels,  treasurer,  as 
well  as  a  large  and  representative  committee  from  the  whole 

district.  , 

The  Hawick  committee  of  the  Border  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  met  in  the  Crown  Hotel  on  Saturday  nicdit  last  week, 
and  presented  their  local  secretary,  Mr.  Oliver,  Wellogate  Villa, 
with  a  piece  of  silver  plate  and  silver-mounted  pipe,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  held 
last  month.  Mr.  Archd.  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  in  making 
the  presentation,  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Oliver  in  carrying  out  the  many  duties  devolving 
on  him  as  managing  secretary,  all  being  agreed  that  the  huge 
success  of  their  show  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  tact 
and  downright  hard  work.  Mr.  Oliver,  though  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  replied  in  suitable  words.  A  very  enjoyable  evening 
was  siient  with  song  and  sentiment,  there  being  no  lack  of  talent 
amongst-  these  Border  'Mum  enthusiasts. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  V  estminster, 
on  Tuesday  last,  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  a 
report  of  the  same,  and  we  shall  have  to  publish  it  in  our  next 
issue. 

a  *  * 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  ati 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected.  Eight  members  were  reported  on  the 
sick  fund.  The  attention  of  members  is  particularly  called 
to  Rule  14,  a  member  having  just  now  forfeited  his  sick  pa,y 
through  neglecting  to  pay  his  subscriptions  within  the  limit 
of  seven  months. 

*  ■*  * 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. — On  the  4th  inst.  the 
paper  read  to  the  members  was  “  The  Beautifying  and  Utilising 
of  Waste  Spaces,  Railway  Embankments,  etc.,”  by  E.  Lovett, 
Esq.,  F.R.H.S.  Waste  lands,  he  pointed  out,  could  be  made 
beautiful,  and  generally  profitable.  Trees  for  producing  poles 
could  be  grown  on  most  embankments,  the  Willow  on  ground 
of  a  moist  character.  Stony  places  along  the  embankment) 
could  be  made  beautiful  by  growing  rock  plants,  which  would 
soon  make  an  embankment  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  they 
generally  are.  Mr.  Lovett  endeavoured  to  show  by  his  paper 
that  waste  places  and  embankments  could  not  only  be  made 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  a  bit  profitable.  Mr.  Woolley 
presided.  The  way  some  embankments  are  utilised  abroad 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Woolley  and  Mr.  Lovett,  both  having 
been  on  the  Continent.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Lovett. 

*  *  * 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — 'This  society  met  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  the  10th 
inst.  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 
The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Orchard,  of  Henbury,  his 
subject  being  “  Greenhouse  Climbers,”  a  subject  which  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  all  gardeners,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr.  Orchard’s 
remarks  were  listened  to  by  a  very  attentive  audience.  He 
gave  a  good  selection  of  climbers  suitable  for  the  greenhouse, 
detailing  the  cultural  directions  for  each  in  a  masterly  way, 
composts,  pruning,  thinning,  training,  and  general  treatment 


receiving  his  careful  attention.  He  emphasised  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  and  keeping  down  insect  pests,  which,  if  left, 
would  cause  a  great  amount  of  trouble.  He  advised  all  gar 
deners  to  study  their  employers’  tastes  in  the  selection  of  their 
greenhouse  and  other  climbers.  A  good  discussion  followed  Mr. 
Orchard’s  exhaustive  lecture,  and  he  was  unanimously  accorded 
the  best  thanks  of  the  society  for  so  profitable  an  evening.  The 
prizes  for  the  evening  were  for  two  bunches  white  Grapes, 
and  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr.  Atwell) 
and  Mr.  W.  Howel  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis).  Certificates 
of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  George  (gardener,  Mr.  Scott)  for 
three  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  to 
Air.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton),  also  for  a  large 
plant  of  the  same  variety,  and  one  to  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr. 
Poole)  for  a  collection  of  cut  foliage  of  greenhouse  climbers. 
The  society’s  annual  dinner  took  place  at  St.  Stephen’s  Restau¬ 
rant  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  which  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  horticulturists. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  William  Beck,  for  many  years  head  gardener  at  Crichel 
House,  Bournemouth,  died  at  his  residence  the  other  week,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  well  known  and  respected  in 
the  district. 

*  *  * 

A  National  Potato  Society. — In  view  of  the  enormous 
advance  in  the  price  of  Potatos  this  season,  the  heavy  losses  from 
disease,  and  the  importance  of  the  crop,  a  project  has  been 
mooted  for  establishing  a  National  Potato  Society.  A  public 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  North  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  December  30tli,  at 

3  p.m.,  to  fully  discuss  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

No  Creepers  for  Camberwell  Infirmary. — The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  for  providing  trees, 
■shrubs,  and  creepers  in  front  of  the  infirmary,  Camberwell, 
was  agreed  to  with  the  alteration,  moved  by  Air.  St.  Cedd  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  creepers  be  not  purchased,  it  being 
held  that  these  were  damaging  to  the  walls,  drains,  and  water- 


Polluted  Watercress. — Beds  for  the  production  of  Water¬ 
cress  should  be  fully  10  to  12  miles  from  any  populous  place, 
London  especially  ;  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  local  authority 
should  be  'empowered  to  take  samples  of  the  water  in  which  the 
cress  was  growing  at  least  once  a  week  for  analysis.  Some 
years  since  I  was  authorised  to  visit  some  extensive  beds  both  in 
Surrey  and  in  Middlesex  watered  by  sewage.  In  one  case  the 
water  utilised  was  the  effluent  from  a  sewage  farm.  It  was  clear 
to  the  eye,  but  might  have  been  full  of  dangerous  microbes. 
Still,  it  was  probably  as  good  as  was  the  water  in  other  beds 
fed  by  a  slow-running  stream,  which  had  passed  through  a  some¬ 
what  populous  area.  Elsewhere  other  beds  were  watered  by 
sewage  of  so  offensive  a  kind  that  a  black  scum  was  left  on  the 
surface.  It  was.  truly  awful  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  such 
material  on  human  life  when  eaten.  Watercress  beds  ought  to 
be  placed  in  every  case  under  sanitary  control,  'and  if  it  were 
found  that  the  feeding  water  was  offensive  the  beds  should 
be  rigidly  condemned  and  closed. — A.  D. 

*  *  * 

Fog  on  Foliage. — I  have  little  opportunity  to  observe  the 
effects  of  fog  on  foliage,  although  I  know  very  well  how  destruc¬ 
tive  fogs  are  to  the  foliage,  and  flowers  of  many  plants  in  glass¬ 
houses  in  and  near  London.  But  my  present  experience  is 
confined  to  such  hardy  and  semi-evergreen  shrubs  as  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Privet,  which  grows  in  my  town  backyard  rather 
luxuriantly.  A  few  days  since  all  the  past  season’s  growths  re¬ 
mained  almost  densely  leaved.  To-day,  but  a  few  hours’  rather 
dense  fog  having  intervened,  two-thirds  of  the  leaves,  and  these 
all  the  largest,  lie  on  the  ground,  the  younger  leaves  remaining. 
Now  what  element  in  the  fog  caused  this  defoliation  ?  If  there 
had  been  in  it  some  offensive  acid  or  gas,  why  did  not  all  the 
leaves  fall  equally  ?  If  the  falling  was  due  to  the  stoppage  by 
fog  of  all  natural  respiration,  and  thus  causing  the  leaves  to 
fall,  because  natural  action  was  for  a  time  checked,  it  is  more 
easy  to  understand  why  the  older  and  riper  leaves  succumbed 
first.  The  fog  here  was  of  the  ordinary  wet  order,  and  not  a 
black  smoke  fog,  such  as  sometimes  prevails.— A.  D. 
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DIARY  *  1904 1 

Will  be  published  next  week. 

IT  ” - 

WILL  the  SUCCESS  of  the  .Horticultural  Press,  and 
BE  every  Practical  Gardener  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  should  have  a  copy,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  will  find  it 

Absolutely  Indispensable  during  the  coming  year. 

i 

It  will  be  handsomely  bound  in  Red  Leatherette  and  fitted  with  Book  Loop 
and  mounted  Pencil  and  a  Patent  Self-opening  Memo  Tablet.  Titled  ia  gilt, 
rounded  corners,  and  gilt  edges.  It  will  be  printed  on  first-class  pocket-diary 
paper,  and  will  contain  an 

INSURANCE  COUPON  for  £1,000 

against  death  or  permanent  injury  by  accident  on  Rail,  Tram,  Omnibus,  or  Cab. 

^  V/  KS  ■V  V/  V  'V  V  V  V  v*1  V*  V  V  V  V 
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Peas  in  December. — Mr.  Emms,  of  Farnborougli,  Kent,  has 
gathered  two  dishes  of  Peas  in  the  open  during  the  early  part  of 
this  month. 

*  *  * 

Prolific  Tomatos. — The  fruits  of  Tomato  Hipper  I  are  mode¬ 
rate  in  size,  but  globular  and  perfectly  smooth,  and  produced 
on  short-jointed  stems,  so  that  the  bunches  touch  one  another- 
One  bunch,  of  which  we  have  a  photograph,  weighed  4  lb.  i  oz. 
These  fruits  are  of  good  flavour,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
Many  growers  who  have  tried  it  speak  in  very  favourable  terms 
of  its  general  good  qualities,  and  particularly  of  its  fertility. 
Another  good  variety  is  Tuckswood  Favourite,  a  cross  between 
Holmes’  Supreme  and  Lawrenson’s  No.  3.  It  possesses  the  free 
setting  qualities  of  both  parents  and  the  short- jointed  stems  of 
the  former.  The  fruit  is  smooth  and  of  medium  size,  though 
larger  than  that  of  Hipper  I.  The  clusters  on  plants  grown  in 
pot's  last  season  touched  one  another  along  the  length  of  the 
steins.  The  above  are  varieties  being  put  into  commerce  by  Mr. 
Robert  Holmes,  Tuckswood  Farm,  Norwich,  Tuckswood 
Favourite  being  quite  new. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  garc'enmg.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  he  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  nice  their  fellow  (/ardent  rs  the  benefit 
o *  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies . 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  cnclostd,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  arc  treated  in  the  usual  editorial  manner , 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  “The  Gardening  World.”  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Heaths  in  a  Clay  Soil.  (W.  A.) 

Remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2g  ft.,  and  make  a  small 
drain  at  the  bottom,  of  this  to  make  sure  that  the  superfluous 
moisture  will  drain  a-way  in  winter.  Place  6  in.  of  rubble  over 
the  bottom  of  this  to  act  as  drainage,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
green  sod  might  be  placed  to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  drainage. 
Then  get  some  friable  garden  soil  and  mix  this  with  leaf  soil 
in  equal  proportions-  Add  a  large  proportion  of  sharp  river 
sand  or  that  obtained  from  a  gravel  pit,  sufficient  to  make  the 
soil  porous.  That  may  he  carried  out  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  soil  will  have  settled  down  sufficiently  for  planting  in  March 
or  April. 

Study  of  Wild  Flowei’S.  (S.  J.) 

If  you  intend  to  go  into  the  study  of  wild  flowers  seriously,  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  getting  “  The  Student’s  Flora  of 
the  British  Islands,”  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C.  This  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  technical,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
book  in  the  end,  if  you  apply  yourself  so  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  terms  used  in  the  descriptions.  The  book  contains 
no  illustrations,  but  merely  descriptive  matter.  The  price  is 
10s.  6d. ,  with  postage  extra.  For  those  who  like  a  more  popular 
book,  “  Flowers  of  the  Fields,”  by  C.  A.  Jones,  is  the  most 
generally  recommended,  as  fewer  technical  terms  are  used, 
and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  there  are  some  illustrations.  The 
text  is  less  difficult  to  follow  fo"  a  beginner,  but  it  is  not 
so  scientifically  definite.  It  is  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
London,  S.W.,  and  the  price  is  5s.,  with  postage  extra. 

Preserving  Berries  for  Winter  Decoration.  (A,  T.  P.) 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  now  to  take  this  into  considera¬ 
tion,  although  there  may  be  a  few  berries  still  in  sufficiently 
good  form  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  try  your  hand  at 
the  work,  and  get  experience  for  another  year.  One  method  of 
preserving  the  berries  is  to  get  some  gum  arabic,  and  dissolve 
it  in  either  hot  or  cold  water  till  it  forms  a  very  thin  paste. 
The  berries  may  then  he  dipped  into  this  so  as  to  cover  them 
with  just  a  thin  film  of  the  gum,  not  sufficient  to  obscure  the 
colour,  but  just  enough  to  preserve  the  moisture  and  prevent 
the  berries  from  decaying  or  shrivelling  so  rapidly  as  they 
would  do  under  natural  conditions.  If  properly  accomplished, 
the  gum  should  dry  hard  and  form  a  thin  skin  over  the  berries. 
This  is  most  suitable  for  soft  or  pulpy  berries,  but  there  are 
some  which  keep  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without 


any  further  preparation  than  keeping  them  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 
Coloured  fruits  of  a  dry  nature  may  be  preserved  by  simply 
-  drying  them  in  an  airy,  cool  situation. 

Hardiness  of  Aralia  Sieboldi.  (W.  W.) 

The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Fatsia  japonica,  which  is 
fairly  hardy  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  much  further  north  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  coast.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  must  not  be  planted  in  windy  situations, 
especially  where  severe  frosts  are  likely  to  occur.  The  chief 
danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  and 
when  frozen  they  are  very  liable  to  he  broken  off  by  the  wind. 
This  occurs,  however,  with  the  common  Laurel,  so  that,  in 
selecting  positions  for  it,  let  it  be  sheltered  from  the  effects  1 
of  wind,  and  in  warm  places  if  possible,  but  always  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunlight,  as  it  hardens  the  tissues. 

Names  of  Plants. 

(W.  D.)  1,  Euphorbia  fulgens  ;  2,  Oplismenus  Burmani  varie- 
gata  ;  3,  Mariscus  natalensis  ;  4.  Carex  Morovii  variegata  ;  5, 
Carex  brunnea  variegata;  6,  Epacris  longiflora. — (D.  A.  A., 
Coleraine.)  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists’  flowers,  such 
as  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  etc.,  which  require  to  be 
compared  with  others  where  a  good  collection  of  the  same  is 
grown.  Some  friend  or  acquaintance  with  a  collection  might 
help  you  earlier  in  the  season. — (R.  M.)  1,  Cytisus  fragrans  ; 

2,  Cotyledon  bracteosa  ;  3,  Aloe  mitraeformis  ;  4,  Phyllanthus 
pulcher  ;  5,  Aralia  elegantissima  ;  6,  Ardisia  crenata. — (W.  W.) 

1,  Petasites  fragrans  ;  2,  Nepeta  Gleclioma  variegata  ;  3,  Sib-  ■ 
thorpia  peregrina  ;  4  Acalypha  marginata. — (T.  M.  R.)  1, 
Pinus  austriaca ;  2,  Cupressus  nutkatensis  ;  3,  Impatiens  jl 
Sultani ;  4,  Erica  gracilis  ;  5,  Asplenium  ebeneum. — (J.  R.)  1,  jj 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  2,  Lonicera  fragrantissima  ;  3,  Veronica  i 
Traversii. — (Chas.  Mair.)  1,  Cassinia  fulvida ;  2,  Santolina.  j 
Chamaecyparissus  ;  3,  Curculigo  recurvata. 

Communications  Received. 

J.  K.  D.  H.  J. — K.  M. — Wm.  Jas.  Penton. — W.  Anstiss. —  I 
T.  H.  B.  Japonica. — R.  Thatcher. — John  C.  Dick. — Jv  C. 

T.  B.  Byram. — A.  Hemsley. — A.  M. — P.  R.  J.  J.  B. — A.  C.  B. 

B.  W. — E.  A.  S. — F.  R. —  J.  H. — E.  W.  H. — Mummer. — *  ■ 
W.  M‘L.  H.— A.  B.  W.  M.--H.  D.  — R,  E.  D.— A.  F.— B.  T. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Stttton  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 
England. — Sutton’s  Amateurs’  Guide  in  Horticulture  for  1904. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  London. — Cata 
logue  of  Seeds,  1904 ;  also  New  Chrysanthemums  for  1904  ; 
List  of  Border  Carnations  and  Picot.ees  ;  and  New  Herbaceous 
Perennial,  Senecio  Tanguticus. 

Dicksons  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Edinburgh. — Dicksons’ 
Nursery  Catalogue. 

A.  Rayner,  South  Street,  Chichester. — Special  Cheap  Lines  i 
in  Greenhouses  ;  also  Special  Cheap  Lines  in  Sheds. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Cranberries. 

Last  mouth  the  “  British  Canadian  Re- 
'iew  ’  had  an  article  on  the  orchards  of  Nova, 
pcotia,,  relating  chiefly  to  fruit  exports.  A 
Portion  of  that  article  referred  to  Cranberries 
ultivated  around  Berwick,  Waterville, 
Lubura,  Aylesford,  and  Cambridge,  all  towns 
n  a  valley  of  Nova  Scotia,.  The  soil  con- 
ists  largely  of  one  or  more  feet  of  peaty 
pil  overlying  sand,  and  is  moist,  but  the 
ater  is  not  stagnant.  Such  soil  is  similar 
o  that  of  the  United  States',  or  such  por- 
ions  in  which  the  Cranberry  thrives.  The, 
ult-ivation  of  Cranberries  is  evidently  on  the 
increase, ^  and  at  present  the  markets  for 
hat  fruit  are  certainly  satisfactory.  In 


189G  there  were  only  about  200  acres  of  land 
under  Cranberries,  but  in  1897  we  learn  that 
these  furnished  2,500  barrels  of  fruits,  which 
sell  in  London  at  25s.  to  35s.  per  barrel.  The 
value  of  such  a  fruit  io  those  who  live  a,t  a 
distance  from  their  market  is  fully  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  Cranberries  keep  well 
for  fully  nine  months  in  the  barrel.  When 
about  to  be  shipped,  they  are  sorted  and 
cleaned  by  hand  as  well  as  by  machinery. 
The  plants  take  about  four  years  to  come 
into  bearing,  but  are  said  to  last  for  forty 
years.  When  in  full  bearing  they  are 
estimated  to  furnish  about,  forty  barrels 
per  acre.  Mr.  Hooper  believes  that 
Cranberries  would  prove  remunerative  as 
a  crop  on  Heather  land  in  England. 
We  believe  plantations  are  now  and 
again  made  privately,  and  many  years 
ago  plantations  mast  have  been  made  in  the 
West  of  England,  for  the  American  Cranberry 
was  recorded  in  some  British  Floras  as  having 
become  naturalised.  In  some  of  the  deer 
forests  of  the  far  North  of  Scotland  our 
native  Cranberry  grows  wild  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  the  natives  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  forest  and  gather  the  fruits  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  this  annual  event  being  of 
great  importance  to  the  people,  who  gather 
and  preserve  them  for  future  use. 

-  ,  (y ...  ■- 

Shelling  Walnuts. 

This  occupation  is  a  very  dirty  one  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  remove  the  nut  from 
its  green  outer  shell.  The  “  American 
Botanist,  ”  mentions  a  very  simple  and  ready 
way  of  shelling  Walnuts  quickly  without 
staining  the  fingers.  This  is  done  by  getting 
a,  piece  of  Maple  or  other  hard  wood,  and 
boring  a  hole  in  it  slightly  larger  than  the 
hard  shell  of  the  Walnut,  but  not  so  large  as 
to  allow  the  green  shell  to  pass  through. 
The  nuts  are  then  driven  through  this  hole, 
which  has  the  effect  of  parting  the  two  shells 
and  setting  the  Walnut  at  liberty  in  its  hard 
coat  ready  for  storing  or  sending  to  market. 
This  operation  is  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  performed  than  when  a  knife  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  remove  the  hull  or  outer  shell. 

Frost  Flowers 

Should  the  present  weather  continue,  we 
are  not  likely  to  see  many  or  very  well- 
developed  frost  flowers  or  ice  flowers  in  the 
latitude  of  London  this  year.  The  “  English 
Illustrated  ”  has  gone  to  the  Continent,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  admirable  examples  of  these 
perishable  flowers,  which  form  on  every 
object  exposed  in  high  alpine  ranges  during 
the  winter.  Some  frost  flowers  shown  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ice  on  St,  Moritz  Lake  are 
very  striking  and  peculiar,  but  not  half  so 
ornamental  or  handsome  as  those  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  grassy  hillside.  These  take 
the  form  of  small  tufts  like  isolated  bushes 


of  Heather,  veiy  much  ramified,  several 
inches  high,  and  evidently  formed  by  the  de¬ 
posit,  to  moisture  under  the  influence  of  a  very 
low  or  freezing  temperature.  They  are,  of 
course,  very  much  like  hoar  frost,  but  very 
much  magnified  by  long  continued  deposit  of 
these  light  and  airy  particles  of  moisture.  In 
this  country  many  of  us  are  familiar  with 
beautiful  ice  or  frost  flowers  which  form  upon 
the  glass  of  windows  or  unheated  green¬ 
houses.  Some  of  these  ice  flowers  repre¬ 
sented  are  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  resemble 
a  wreath  of  Fern  fiends  of  a  very  finely- 
divided  character.  The  deposit  of  rime  on 
the  top  of  a  fence  reaches  5  in.  in  height 
during  three  days’  growth.  The  twigs  or 
bushes  assume  a  massive  appearance  from 
the  deposit  of  these  fog  crystals.  In  many 
cases  they  are  of  a  veiy  ornamental  charac¬ 
ter,  depending  upon  the  plants  on  which  the 
deposit  takes  place. 


Ealing  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  meeting  of  this  society  takes  place  bi¬ 
monthly  from  the  third  week  of  September 
to  some  date  early  in  April,  the  last  being 
the  annual  dinner  and  distribution  of  prizes 
won  for  t-  says  or  exhibits  at  the  meetings. 
Several  of  these  meetings  have  already  taken 
place,  as  we  have  indicated,  for  some  weeks 
past.  Further  papers  will  be  read  on  “  Some 
Curious  and  Interesting  Facts  in  Relation  to 
Cultivated  Plants,”  “  Roses,”  “  Primulas,” 
“  Annuals,”  “  Flower  Gardening,”  “  Glox¬ 
inias,”  and  “  Tuberous  Begonias,”  Most  of 
these  papers  are  read  by  members  of  the 
society,  but  outsiders  are  occasionally  brought 
in  by  way  of  a  change.  The  session  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  the  sixteenth  since  the  society  was 
established. 

— o — 

Fungoid  Diseases  in  Australia. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  pests  of  culti¬ 
vated  plants  get  carried  about  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  along  with  the  plants  on  which 
they  feed.  It  seems  that  so  long  as  the 
plants  themselves  can  be  cultivated  in 
any  particular  or  specified  country  their 
enemies  are  capable  of  getting  there  and 
living  upon  them.  This  is  well  brought  out 
by  the  “  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ”  of  Western  Australia  for  August 
last.  Many  of  the  fungoid  diseases  which 
trouble  fruit  trees  in  Britain  and  America 
have  evidently  found  a  home  in  Western 
Australia.  The  dry  climate  of  that  country 
should  serve,  however,  to  largely  keep  these 
fungoid  pests  from  multiplying  so  rapidly 
as  they  do  when  in  this  country.  The  long 
season  of  growth  induced  by  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  lack  of  winter  is  evidently 
favourable  to>  the  continued  growth  of  these 
enemies,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  cultivators 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  them  in  check. 
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WORK  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  year  1903,  which  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  can 
safely  be  described  as  one  of  the  wettest  on  record.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  December  16th,  we  have  registered  here 
exactly  37-|  in..,  and  in  many  parts:  of  the  country  the  fall  has 
been,  much  greater  in,  proportion,  to  the  acreage,  and  during 
my  experience  1  have  never  encountered  so  much  difficulty  in1 
preparing  the  soil  and  bringing  forward  the  various  crops  in, 
connection  with  the  kitchen  garden,.  Having  to  deal  with  soil 
which  is  of  a  veiy  stiff,  retentive  nature  has:  made  the  work 
much  more  arduous,  and  some  kinds  of  vegetables  have  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  make  any  headway.  However,  it  is  no  use 
complaining,  and  we  must  look  forward  for  better  time®  during 
the  coming  year. 

Clearing  up. — It  has  always  been,  my  ambition  since  I  have: 
been  in  the  position  of  head  gardener  to  endeavour  as  far  as 
possible  to  clear  the  ground  of  leaves:  and  rubbish  and  to  make 
everything  look  smart,  and  tidy  by  the  end  of  the  dying  year, 
so  that  a,  fair  start  can  be  made  in,  the  new  one1,  and  I  would 
strongly  advise'  all  young  men,  to  follow  this  practice,  feeling 
sure  that  by  so  doing  they  will  never  regret  it,.  In  every  walk 
of  life,  but  especially  in  that  in  relation  to  gardening,  a,  proper 
method  must  be  insisted  on,  without  which  the  highest  success 
cannot  be  achieved. 

Forcing  by  means  of  artificial  heat  in  some  form  or  another 
will  now  demand  much  attention,  and  to  those  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  every  modern  convenience:  at,  hand  this 
is  very  much  simplified,  but  there  are  very  many  who  are  not 
so  favoured,  and  at  the  same  time  are  often  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  early  vegetables  under  great  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Much  may  be  done  in  this  respect  on,  ordinary  hotbeds,  and 
when  these  are  properly  prepared  very  excellent  results  will 
follow.  The  position,  for  the  frame-yard  should  be  an,  open: 
sunny  one,  but-  sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  the  north 
and  east  winds.  The  beds  should  be  built  up  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  frames  arranged  to,  face  south.  The  material 
used  should  consist  of  three  parts  good  leaves  and  one  part 
long  stable  litter,  thoroughly  mixed  and  trodden  well  down. 
Sufficient  should  be  placed  together  to  create  a,  nice  gentle 
heat;  there  is  always  far  greater  danger  of  too  much  rather 
than  too,  little  warmth,  and  the  warmth  should  always  be  on, 
the  decline  before  placing  the  soil  thereon.  Potato®,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  and  Asparagus  are  each  easily  brought  to,  perfection 
in  this  way.  The  compost  suited  for  the  various,  subjects 
should  be  prepared,  thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  under  cover, 
which  can  easily  be  done  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  for 
outside  work.  Young  Carrots  are  always:  much  appreciated, 
and  no,  pains  should  be  spared  to  produce  these  at  their  best, 
and  when  sufficient  frame®  are  available  these  may  be  success¬ 
fully  produced  in  this  way  all  through  the  year.  A  good  depth 
of  finely-sifted  compost  ought  always  to  be  arranged  for,  and 
this  should  consist  of  well-decayed  leaf-soil,  light-  loam  free 
from  wireworm,  and  road  grit  in.  equal  proportions,  and  to- 
every  four  barrow-loads  add  1  peck  each  of  soot,  and  wood- 
ashes.  A  splendid  early  variety  for  sowing  now  is  Carters’ 
Long  Forcing,  which  matures  quic.kly,  and  makes-  very  little 
top. 

Asparagus. — Almost  any  kind  of  soil  of  a  medium  texture 
will  suffice  for  bringing  this  forward,  but  to,  be  successful  in, 
Asparagus  culture  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  roots 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  longer  than  is-  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  follow  this  crop  the  same  beds  will  answer 
well  for  successional  Potato®  and  Turnips. 

Peas.  —  Make  another  go-od  sowing  of  suitable  sorts  in,  pots 
or  thinly  in  drills  in  deep,  pits.  Very  early  sowings:,  which 
are  now  pushing  through  the  soil,  should  be  placed  in,  a  light 
cool  position,  and  aired  freely  during  mild  weather,  and  the 
same  applies  to  Broad  Bean®. 


Leeks. — Make  a  small  sowing  of  seed  either  in  boxes  or 
small  pots  about  the  first  week  in  the  New  Year.  If  large 
specimens  are  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  raise  in  a, 
gentle  heat.  International  and  a  good  strain  of  the  Lyon  'are 
both  good  for  early  work.  Onions  should  also  be  sown  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  ten  days  during  January.  Home-sown  seed 
will,  I  fear,  germinate  badly  next  year,  consequently  rather 
more  seed  should  be  sown. 

Cauliflowers.  — For  producing  heads  early  in  spring,  those 
which  were  sown  during  last  month  should  now  be  ready  for 
potting  on  singly  in  60  pots,  and  when  ready  transferred  into 
7  in.  and  8  in.  sizes.  Such  varieties  as  early  forcing  Snowball 
and  Magnu-m  Bonus  -answer  well  to  this  treatment.  Others  to 
follow  should  be  planted  in  cold  frames  on  old  disused  hotbeds. 
Make  another  small  sowing  of  Autumn  Giant,  Early  London, 
Walcheren,  and  Magnum  Bonum  in.  a.  gentle  heat. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Now  that  all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
collect  them  a,s  soon  as  possible,  as  there  are  few  things  more 
valuable  in  a  garden  than  a  goo-d  supply  of  leaf  mould,  and 
these  can  be  thickly  stored  in  pens  or  whatever  place  is  used 
for  the  purpose,,  and  by  raking  them  off  the  shrubberies  and 
borders  these  will  present,  .a  nea-t  and  tidy  appearance  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  which  is  an  .excellent  practice  if  it  can 
possibly  be  done.  When  raking  out  the  leaves  from  under¬ 
neath  evergreen  and  large  trees  the  branches  should  be  held 
up  carefully,  so  that  they  are  not  damaged,  and  any  other 
rubbish  can  also1  be  removed  ia,t  the  same  time. 

Top-dressing  Shrubberies.— It  is  a  very  good  practice  with 
shrubberies  that  have  become  somewhat,  worn  out  to  give  them 
a  good  top-dressing  .any  time  now.  A  good  loam  will  answer 
admirably  for  this  purpose,  hut  if  it  can  be  spared  some  de¬ 
cayed  leaf  soil  should  be  freely  mixed,  and  take  advantage  of 
frosty  weather  for  wheeling  it  on  to  the  border.  The  older 
occupants  will  be  greatly  stimulated  by  so  doing,  and  newly- 
planted  one®  will  also  be  considerably  benefited.  This  opera¬ 
tion  does  not  entail  much  time  or  labour,  and  one  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  carrying  it  out. 

Some  Useful  Barberries  — There  are  several  varieties  of 
Berberis  which  are  of  great  value  to  English  planters,  and  many 
of  the  evergreen  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  used,  are  almost  indispensable  as  flowering 
shrubs.  Succeeding,  as:  they  all  do,  in  almost  any  soil,  no  special 
preparations:  are  necessary  when  planting,  except  that  the  soil 
should  be  well  dug  or  trenched,  and  those  varieties  which  are 
planted  singly  to  form  specimens:  should,  if  possible,  be  left 
undisturbed.  B.  Aquifolium,  the  Holly-leaved  Barberry,  is 
perhaps  the  (best  variety  for  massing  in  quantity  to  form 
covert®,  etc.,  as  it,  forms  a  dense  ma,ss  of  foliage,  and  will  grow 
well  .anywhere.  As  a  flowering  shrub  it  is  very  handsome, 
being  -covered  in  spring  with  great  numbers  of  sweetly-scented 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  quantities  of  plum- 
coloured  fruits.  At  this  season,  too,  the  foliage  becomes  almost 
scarlet  in  colour,  which  is  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  and 
lasts  a  long  time. 

B.  wallichiana  or  Hookerii  is  another  dense-growing  species, 
and  can  be  used  in  a:  similar  way  to  the  preceding.  The 
foliage  is  large,  very  spiny,  and  an  intense  green  in  colour,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  are  clear  yellow 
and  very  showy.  The  long  purple  fruits  are  also  ornamental. 

B.  Darwinii  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  and  better  known 
than  many,  and  is  most  suitable  for  forming  specimens  in  the 
shrubbery,  where  it  grows  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height.  During 
spring  the  orange-coloured  flower®  arei  produced  in' suoh  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  flowering 
shrubs.  B.  stenophylla,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  a,ny  collection5, 
whether  for  planting  in  the  border  or  a®  a  specimen  on  the 
gra-s®,  where  the  long,  pendulous  branches1  can  be  seen  to  the 
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best  advantage.  As  a.  flowering  shrub  it  is  nob  surpassed  by 
any  other  evergreen,  which  is  so  hardy  and  easy  to  cultivate. 

B.  empetrifolia  is  of  value,  especially  for  planting  on  rock- 
work,  having  a  neat,  compact  habit,  and  does  not  exceed  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  spring,  and  frequently  again  in  autumn.  B. 
japonica  is  a  fine  shrub  when  a  warm  place  can  be  found,  but 
unless  this  is  the  case:  it  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  could  be 
desired.  In  favoured  localities,  however,  the  noble  foliage  and 
sweetly-scented  flowers  make  this  shrub  a  desirable  addition. 
B.  eoogestiflora  hakeoides  is  a  variety  of  great  merit,  which 
was  lately  re-introduced,  and  when  better  known  will  become 
a  great  favourite.  It  is  very  distinct  in  appearance  and 
growth,  and  is  very  freedlowering. 

B.  vulgaris,  the  common  Barberry,  is  deciduous,  and  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  bright  scarlet 
fruits.  Of  this  there'  are  two  very  ornamental  forms,  one  with 
purple  foliage  named  foliis  purpureis,  and  the  other  with  green 
leaves,  which  have  a  distinct  yellow  margin,  and  named  foliis 
aureo-marginatis. 

B.  Thunbergii,  which  grows  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  height, 
is  of  great  beauty  in  autumn,  when  the  foliage  assumes  bril¬ 
liant  tints  of  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  is  always  one  of  the  meet 
admired.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 


Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots. — During  mild  weather  proceed  with  the  pruning 
and  nailing  of  the  trees,  spurring  back  all  summer-pinched 
shoots  beyond  where  stopped,  and  shortening  extra-strong 
growths  that  were  laid  in  during  summer,  (3  in.  to  9  in. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Apricot  carries  the  finest  fruit  on 
young  wood,  but  avoid  laying  it.  in  thickly,  or  the  reverse  will 
be  the  case.  In  training  these  are  best  kept  to  the  fan- 
shape,  as  branches  are  more  liable  to  go  off  than  with  any 
other  stone  fruit,  except,  perhaps,  the  Cherry,  and  with  little  re¬ 
adjustment  the  vacancy  can  usually  be  filled  up. 

Peache3. — Many  defer  the  pruning  and  training  of  these  until 
February,  but  it  matters  little,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  whether 
done  now  or  in  six  weeks’  time,  as  the  buds  are  far  enough 
advanced  at  this  date  to  see  where  to  cut.  The  Peach  and 
Nectarine  practically  bear  on  wood  made  the  previous  summer, 
though  most  trees  have  more  or  less  spur  growths,  which  ripen 
good  fruit  as  a  rule ;  therefore  the  knifesman  must  bear  in 
mind  when  pruning  to  leave  .enough  young,  well-ripened  wood 
to  supply  next  year’s  crop.  I  prefer  pruning  my  trees  before 
loosening  them  from  the  wall,  considering  that  a  better  idea 
can  be  had  as  to  what,  wood  should  be  dispensed  with.  Medium, 
well-ripened  sheets  can  be  laid  in  their  full  length,  robust  ones 
shortened  back  to  within  12  in.  or  15  in.  of  their  origin,  cutting 
to  a  wood  bud,  which  is  much  more  pointed  than  fruit  buds,  or 
to  a  triple  bud,  where  usually  a  wood  bud  starts  from  the 
centre.  If  the  saw  has  to  be  used  to  remove  an  exhausted 
branch,  smooth  over  the  wound  with  a  sharp  knife,  and,  where 
possible,  it  should  be  cut  slanting,  so  that  the  rain  can  have 
no  ill-effects  upon  the  same.  Pruning  finished,  wash  the  trees 
with  soft,  soap,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  half  a  pint  of  quassia 
extract,  the  whole  put  into,  three  gallons  of  water,  adding  just, 
enough  sulphur  to  thicken  it  as  a,  paint,  using  a  small  painters’ 
tool,  working  it,  well  into  the  crannies,  drawing  the  brush  with 
the  wood  when  doing  the  bearing  shoots.  Some  tie  the  trees  to 
stakes  away  from  the  wall  to  retard  the  flowering  period,  but 
I  think  little  is  gained,  and  many  blossom  buds  must  get 
knocked  off  when  getting  the  trees  in  position.  In  training 
see  that  right  and  left  of  the  tree  is  evenly  balanced,  and  if 
anything  the  centre  slightly  open,  allowing  space  when  tying 
or  nailing  for  the  shoot  'to  swell,  if  need  be.  Dispose  the  fruit¬ 
ing  shoots  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  asunder,  covering  the* older  wood 
where  possible,  which  must  favour  the  tree  during  hot  weather 
in  summer. 


Top-dressing. — Pruning  and  training  completed,  prick  up 
the  borders  a,  couple  of  inches  deep,  and  remove  the  exhausted 
soil,  replacing  it  with  maiden  loam,  with  a  moderate  sprink¬ 
ling  of  wood  ashes  and  bone-meal,  adding  a  good  percentage  of 
lime  rubble  or  old  plaster  for  all  stone  fruits,  choosing  diy 
weather  for  such  work. 

Raspberries.- — Established  stools  should  be  tied  to  the  wires 
or  stakes,  allowing  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  between  each  cane.  The 
shortening  of  the  canes  should  be  deferred  until  February. 
Remove  loose  surface  soil  as  just  stated,  and  replace  with  a  like 
soil,  and  over  this  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure,  if  procurable. 

Gooseberries. — These  made  a  strong  growth  the  past  season, 
and  the  pruner  must  exercise  a  free  hand  in  thinning  out,  the 
shoots,  so  that  the  hand  can  conveniently  get  at  the  fruit, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  finest,  fruits  are  borne  on  such  shoots, 
spurring  back  all  superfluous  ones  within  an  inch  of  their 
origin.  Shoots  retained  over  15  in.  in  length  should  have  their 
tips  removed,  cutting  to  an  inside-  bud  if  pendulous,  and  an  out¬ 
side  bud  if  erect  growing.  Syringe  the  bushes  with  lime,  soot, 
and  quassia,  if  birds  trouble  the  buds. 

Currants. — The  red  and  white  varieties  require  to  be 
spurred  fairly  close  back,  allowing  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  growth  on 
extension  shoots;  the  latter  ought,  not  to  be  less  than  9  in. 
asunder.  The  black  require  different  treatment,  these  bearing 
mostly  on  young  wood ;  therefore  retain  these  where  space 
allows,  and  remove  old  exhausted  branches  at  the  base,  shorten¬ 
ing  the  new  wood  of  undue  length,  and  pusrring  back  weakly 
shoots.  After  these  prunings  are  gathered  up,  apply  a  good 
coat  of  manure  to  these  bush  fruits,  the  same  to  be  forked  in 
before  growth  starts  in  spring. 

Strawberries.— Established  plantations  should  have  a  mulch 
of  decayed  manure,  or  potting  bench  refuse  soil,  mixed  with  a 
little  so-ot  wood  ashes  and  old  mushroom  bed  material,  which¬ 
ever  it  is  thought  to  be  most  in  need  of,  this  to  be  forked 
in  lightly  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  afresh  in  spring. 

The  Fruit  Room.  — Apples  are  keeping  very  well  considering 
the  past  season,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  and  Warner’s  King  being 
still  in  good  condition,  which  is  late  for  these  varieties.  Pears 
are  getting  scarce,  Glo-u  Morceau,  Passe  Crassane,  and  Easter 
Peurre  being  the  trio  left,  with  us.  Examine  the  fruit  twice  each 
week,  and  remove  at  once  any  decaying,  or  they  soon  affect  their 
neighbours.  James  Mayne. 

Bicton,  Devonshire. 


The  Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

The  Conservatory,— This,  structure  should  now  be  gay  with 
flowering  plants,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
a,  bright  display  throughout  the  festive  season.  There  will  be 
a  heavy  demand  for  plants  and  cut  blooms  in  the  dwelling,  and 
it  is  essential  that  great  care  be  exercised  in  carrying  them  to 
and  fro,  as,  should  they  feel  the  cold,  a  severe  check  will  be 
given.  Chrysanthemums  will  play  a  very  important  part,,  and, 
although  the  mJbrity  of  the  blooms  grown,  on  the  large,  bloom 
system  will  be  over,  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  fresh 
blossoms  upon  the  later  varieties  grown  as  bushes.  Niveum, 
Phoebus,  Golden  Gate,  W.  II.  Lincoln,  and  Beauty  of  Shooling 
and  some  others  are  excellent  for  late  flowering,  and  a,  batch 
of  plants  should  always  be  grown-  in  open  quarters,  and  lifted 
on  the  approach  of  wintry  weather.  These  will  now  be  at 
their  best,  and  of  inestimable  value  for  cutting  for  decorations. 
My  plan  is  t-o  lift-  the  plants  with  a,  good  ball  of  earth  and 
place  them  upon,  a,  spent-  hotbed  in  a.  Cucumber  pit,  merely 
working  a-  little  garden  soil  among  the  roots  and  well  watering 
in.  The  flowers  invariably  finish  well,  and  they  can  be  cut 
with  long  stems-  for  arranging  in  vases-  or  for  other  purposes. 
Poinsettias  should  now  be  at  their  best,  and  will  assist  mate¬ 
rially  in  brightening  up  groups,  as  well  as  being  invaluable  for 
table  decoration  in  association  with  greenery  and  berries.  A 
good  batch  of  Le-lanum  capsica, strum  should  always;  be  grown  ; 
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well-berried  plants  are  unique  as  table  or  ball-room  ornaments 
at  this  season.  We  have  but  few  plants  better  adapted  for 
winter  decoration  than  these,  and  a,  lengthy  sojourn  in  rooms 
or  corridors  will  not  harm  them. 

Myrsiiphyllum  Jasparagoides  (Smilax),  with  its  trails  of  bright 
green  leafage  will  be  much  in.  request  for  tracing  on  the  table, 
and  for  draping  in  many  ways  that  will  present  themselves  to 
the  decorator.  Other  plants  now  in  flower  comprise  Ciner¬ 
arias,  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Begonias,  Callas,  and  various  forced 
bulbs  and  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  that  have  been,  forced. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — These  fragrant  flowers  are  favourites 
with  all,  and  those  who  cultivate  them  in  the  open  garden  may 
now  lift  some  clumps  and  pot  or  box  them  up  for  flowering  in  a 
few  weeks’  time.  It  is  not  advised  to  commence  forcing  home^ 
grown  crowns  before  this  date,  as  they  will  not  have  had  the 
necessary  rest.  The  fine  sprays  one  sees  in  shops  in.  the  early 
winter  are  the  produce  of  imported  crowns  specially  selected 
and  retarded.  To  depend  entirely  upon  home-grown,  plants  for 
forcing,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  them  in.  quantity,  as  those  that 
are  lifted  and  forced  this  year  should  be  replanted  when  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  and  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  year's,  when, 
they  may  again,  be  lifted  and  forced.  There  are  two  distinct 
methods  that  can  be  adopted  with  good  results,  viz.,  to  lift 
strong  clumps,  placing  them  at  once  in  boxes  as  they  arei  with 
some  diy  potting  soil  worked  among  them  ;  secondly,  to  lift, 
and  divide  the  clumps,  selecting  only  those  crowns  that  are 
plump  and  as  stout  a, si  the  point  of  one’s  little  finger.  These 
may  be.  potted  up*  in  a,  48-sized  pot  and  introduced  to1  a,  strong 
moist  heat  as  required,  and  the  remaining  crowns  replanted  for 
lifting  in,  two  or  three  years’  time.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  but  little  root  action  takes  place  during  forcing,  therefore 
any  kind  of  light  sandy  soil  will  answer.  Abundance  of  water 
will  be  necessary,  hence  it,  is  imperativei  to  efficiently  drain  the 
pots  in  order  that  superfluous  water  may  pass  freely  away. 

KM. 


Among  the  Orchids. 

Seasonable  Notes. — How  different  are  the  facilities  provided 
a,t  the  present  day  for  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  compared 
with  that  of  a  decade  ago!  What  abundant  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  weekly  publications  and  the  advice  and  assistance 
rendered  for  all  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  horticultural  Press! 
The  thanks  of  all  interested  in  horticultural  subjects  are  due 
for  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  gardening  papers,  for  the 
trouble  and  attention  given  to  the  various  subjects  (new  and 
old)  that  they  place  before  their  readers,  and  for  the  assistance 
rendered,  when  queries  are  addressed  and  advice  so  readily 
afforded  on  the  methods  of  culture,  whereby  many  of  our  best 
collectors  even  may  gain  some  interesting  information  that 
leads  to  the  'better  cultivation  of  the  plants  contained  in  their 
collections  that  have  previously  been  regarded  difficult  sub¬ 
jects  to  cultivate.  Perhaps  nothing  will  illustrate  this  conten¬ 
tion  so  fully  as  the  now  almost  commonly-adopted  “  leaf  soil  ’’ 
inclusion  in  the  potting  compost,  which  has  considerably  mini¬ 
mised  the  difficulties^  previously  existing:  in  the  cultivation,  of 
Orchids. 

To  continue  still  further  the  benefits  derived  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  gardening  Press,  which  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  books1  treating  especially  on  the  subject  of  Orchid  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  permitted  those  otherwise  uninformed  to  gain  the 
necessary  information  that,  has  ultimately  led  to  the  formation 
of  many  of  the  largest  collections  now  in  existence. 

Hybridisation  was  only  practised  with  any  degree  of  success, 
by  a  very  small  number  of  people  twenty-five  years  ago.  To-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  private  establishment  where  there  is  any 
pretence  to  grow  Orchids  but  has  its  batches  of  seedlings  in 
various  stages  of  growth  of  the  subjects  that  may  be  at  hand 
for  hybridisation  purposes.  The  writer  who  is;  penning  these 
lines  feels  much  indebted  to,  the  facilities  offered  through  the 
various  organs  which  make  up  the  gardening  Press,  and  I  am 
sure  others  will  not  only  support  the  gratitude  I  express,  but 
will  also  forgive  my  wandering  somewhat  from  the  usual  paths 


of  cultural  notes  in  thanking  the  proprietors,  editor,  and  staff 
for  the  splendid  opportunity  in  the  first  year  of  The  Garden¬ 
ing  World  in  its  new  and  progressive  apparel  they  have 
afforded  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  I  hope 
readers  will  do  all  possible  in  return  to  support  it,  that  it  may 
continue  on  the  lines  for  which  it  has  made  itself  so  much 
appreciated. 

At  the  present  season  of  the  year  the  temperatures  inside 
the  houses  should  be  maintained  at  the  minimum  degree. 
Fluctuations  of  the  outside  temperature  are  very  considerable. 
It  is  never  so  difficult  in  maintaining  a  low  temperature  inside 
when  the  outside  conditions  are  so  unfavourable,  but  when  a 
high  inside  temperature  is  attempted  the  fluctuations  that 
will  necessarily  occur  will  have  a  greater  possible  injury  on 
the  plants.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  where  the  warmer 
treatment  incurs  more  moisture  requirements,  for  when  a  plant 
is  wet  at  the  roots  at  a  time  when  these  sudden  drops  in  tem¬ 
perature  occur,  the  plants  are  more  liable  to  checks  and  injury 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wet,  condition  of  the  potting  com¬ 
post  will  be  found  colder  than  the  condition  of  the  house,  and, 
like  a  glass  of  water  placed  in  a  cold  room,  it  attracts  a  great 
portion  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  acts  practically 
as  a  condenser.  If  an  illustration  is  necessary,  select  a  plant 
that  is  in  a  wet  state  at  the  roots  on  a  cold  morning )  blow  a 
little  tobacco  smoke  on  the  Moss  at  the  surface,  and  providing 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  is  free  and  the  plant  kept 
still,  it,  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what  takes  place,  and  will 
fully  illustrate  what  I  have  contended  above.  H.  J. 


Potatos  and  their  Propagation. 

There  is  every  reason  to,  fear  that  the  exacting  methods  of 
propagation  now  being  adopted  to  increase  absurdly  high- 
priced  Potatos— propagation,  by  cutting  and  by  eyes  after 
cuttings  have  been  removed — will  in  the  end,  and  not  lono- 
hence,,  be  productive  of  great  harm  to  the  constitution  of  the 
varieties  so  treated.  That  being  so,  anyone  purchasing  stocks 
of  these  dear  varieties  should  exercise  great  caution.  Prac¬ 
tically,  they  would  act  wisely  to,  refrain  from,  purchasing  for 
another  year,  and  thusi  compel  holders  of  stocks  to  plant  all 
they  have  and  to  grow  them  under  natural  conditions.  By 
then  prices  would  rule  easy,  and  anyone  purchasing  would  risk 
very  little.  It  should  be  within  the  knowledge  of  all  Potato 
grower  s  here1,  that,  the  best-boomed  varieties  are  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as.  the  only  best  for  cropping  or  quality,  so 
many  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  booming,  and  all 
that  is  read  should  be  taken  with  a  big  grain  of  salt. 

There  are  now  in  commerce  and  selling  at  moderate  prices 
really  fine  varieties,  great,  croppers,  and  possessing  all  the  best 
average  disease-resisting  properties  found  in  the  more  recently- 
raised  one, sl  Evergood,  Man,  of  Coil,  The  Factor,  The  Crofter, 
Ninetyfold,  Up  to  Date,,  Edward  VII.,  are  a  few,  and  there 
are  others  which  have  proved  to,  be  first-rate-  ini  crop  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Let  intending  purchasers  obtain  some  of 
these,  if  they  have  them  not,  and  thus  get  a,  good  return  for 
their  outlay  without,  risking  much.  Raisers  are  apt  to  be  too 
hasty  in  putting  a  new  variety  into  commerce.  It  should 
always  have  six  years’  testing  from  the;  seedling  stage,  and 
also  have  been  grown  in  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
ere  it  isi  offered  to  the  public.  By  that  time  the  tine 
character  of  the  variety  will  have  been  well  shown..  When 
many  years  ago  very  costly  American  Potatos  were  well 
boomed,  what  wretched  failures  most  of  these  proved  to  be ! 
Many  of  them  also  had  their  constitutions  weakened  by  un¬ 
natural  propagation,.  A.  D. 


Potato  and  Orange  Imports.— In  the  first-  week  of  December 
our  importation  of  Potatos  (the-  crop  in  this  country  having 
partially  failed)  was  no  less  than  332,550  cwt.,  as  compared  with 
70,791  cwt,.  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1902.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  importation  of  Oranges  has  fallen  in  the  same  week 
from  244,408  cwt.  to  173,270  cwt. 
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Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  when  the  above  Hydrangea 
is  annually  cut  down  to1  make  it  throw  up  strong  shoots,  it 
usually  comes  into  bloom,  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September  in.  the  open  air.  We  now  give  an  illustration  of 
a  plant  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  more  at  will,  so  that 
it  has  now  assumed  much  of  its  natural  habit  and  size.  The 
heads  of  bloom  are  much  more  numerous,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  are  reduced  in  size  by  comparison,  with 
those  produced  on  well-established  plants  that  are  hard  cut 
back  every  spring.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  few  very  large  bunches'  of  flowers  or  a  large  number 
of  small  trusses  are  the  most  desirable.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 


not  produce  a,  flower-bud  at  the  apex  Unless  in  the  case  of  a 
very  few  that  are  exceptionally  vigorous,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to'  grow  the  plant  indoors  in  order  to 
mature  the  growth  and  plump  up  the  flower-buds. 

In  some  establishments  the  cultivator  avails  himself  of  this 
peculiarity  by  taking  off  the  tips  of  the  growing  shoots  and 
rooting  them  as  cuttings.  These,  with  fair  treatment,  will 
ripen  up  one  large  flower-bud  to  a  plant  when  grown  in  pots 
under  glass  for  at  least  a  period  of  the  year.  On  the  other* 
hand,  those  who  wish  to  flower  large  plants  must  either  tie  in 
the  shoots  entire,  or  at  most  only  prune  away  the  stragglers  to 
make  the  bush  tidy  while  most  of  the  shoots  are  left  at  full 
length. 


point  which  we  leave  for  our  readers  to  decide,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  species  may  be  treated  either  way  at  pleasure, 
and  that,  too,  successfully. 

The  plant  to  which  we  refer  is  growing  in  the  gardens  of 
Major  Machell,  R.A.,  the  Hall,  Pennybridge,  Ulverston.  Three 
years  ago  it  had  300  trusses  of  bloom  upon  it,  but 
during  the  past  season  it  had  439.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  camera  can  only  show  those  which 
are  growing  upon  one  side  and  the  top,  but  a 
reference  to  the  picture  will  show  that  the  bush 
is  literally  covered  with  blossom  from  the  ground 
line  to  the  top,  the  larger  cymes,  being  on  the 
top,  where  growth  is  always  strongest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  grown  in  this  fashion 
as  an  isolated  specimen  it-  assumes  a  much  more 
natural  form  than  when  hard  cut  back,  reducing 
the  number  of  bunches  to  relatively  few. 

The  plant  was  propagated  thirteen  years  ago 
and  planted  in  a  herbaceous  border  next  to  a 
sunken  fence.  Mr.  J.  Coupland,  the  gardener, 
sent  us  the  photograph  from  which  our  illustra¬ 
tion  was  prepared,  and  he  says  that  the  shrub 
has  received  no  particular  attention  beyond 
being  closely  pruned  annually  and  given  a  top 
dressing  of  leaf  mould.  We  presume,  however, 
that  the  plant  was  not  cut  to  the  ground  line  or 
nearly  so,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  it,  but 
that  the  branches  were  simply  shortened  back 
every  year.  Only  some  of  the  Hydrangeas'  will 
tolerate  such  treatment  and  flower.  In  this 
case  the  flower-buds  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots  made  during  the  course  of  the 
season. 

The  wild  type  should  only  have  a  few  ot  the 
outer  flowers  or  pips  enlarged  to  act  as  a  flag 
of  attraction,  much  in  the  same  way  as  may  be 
seen  in  Viburnum  Opulus,  or  even  in  forms  of 
the  common  Hydrangea,  where  the  enlarged 
flowers  are  very  few  and  form  simply  an.  outer 
ray  or  ring,  the  flowers  in  the  centre  being  small 
and  fertile,  whereas  the  large  ones  are  barren. 

In  the  variety  under  notice  these  enlaige 
flowers  are  distributed  all  over  the  truss,  and  photo,  by  Mr.  J. 
only  a  few  of  the  small  fertile  flowers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  truss,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  same,  as  each  individual  branch 
constitutes  a,  division  of  the  truss,  and  is  m  itself  a  c?u“\  . 

The  common  Hydrangea,  (H.  hortensis)  cannot  be  treated  m 
the  same  way  in  the  matter  of  pruning.  The  chief  differences 
between  them  is  that  H.  paniculata  expands  rtsdioweis  t 
same  season  as  the  shoot  is  produced,  whereas,  m  •  u’i  '  •  * 

the  flower-buds  form  up  in  the  autumn,  but  remain  in,  that 
condition  until  growth  is  resumed  the  following  spring  and 
summer.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  must  not.  be  pruned  or 
cut  back  as  in  the  case,  of  H.  paniculata  It-  really  takes  muc 
longer  time  to  produce  a  shoot  and  develop  rib  flower-truss 
at  the  end  of  the  same  than  the  subject  which  we.  illustrate.  It 
follows,  then,  that,  the  successful  cultivator  ot  H.  liortensis 
must  leave  the  shoots  at  full  length  until  after*  the  flowering 
period  is  over,  at  all  events.  Even  then  it  must  not  be  cu  , 
very  hard  back,  otherwise  the  shoot-s  made  that  summer  wil 


Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  Botamcal 
Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  R.  Lindsay  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Alexander  Somerville,  B.Sc., 
read  a  communication  by  Mr.  James  W.  White,  F.L.S. ,  president 


Redhead. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 


Tsarrow-in-n  urness. 


of  the  Bristol  and  District  Pharmaceutical  Association,  on  a 
botanical  visit  to  the  Balearic  Islands  in  April  last.  It  was 
stated  that  the  flora  of  the  Balearic  Islands  was  rich  in,  beautiful 
and  rare  plants,  and  the  paper  described  a  botanical  holiday  m 
Minorca  and  Majorca  at  Easter  time.  A  number  of  interesting 
plants  were  shown  in  illustration  of  the  paper.  Dr.  R.  Stewart 
Macdougall  exhibited  some  specimens  of  young  Spruce  (Picea 
excel  sa)  killed  by  attacks  of  crane  fly  (Tipula).  He  stated  that 
the  grubs  of  the  “  Daddy  longlegs,  ’  or  crane  fly,  weie  m  Britain 
welbknown  pests  on  lawns  and  in  pastures.  Some  years  ago 
the  cricket  ground  at  Lord’s  was  destroyed  in  patches  by  the 
grub  eating  the  roots,  the  upper  parts  withering  away,  so  that 
the  killed  patches  looked  .as  if  they  had  been  scorched.  The 
specimens  of  Spruce  shown  were  brought  from  Bavaria.  Besides 
Spruce,  Larch  and  Silver  Fir  have  been  known  to  sufier.  The 
»rubs  of  a  species  of  crane  fly,  smaller  than  our  well-known 
British  species,  gnawed  away  the  bark  of  seedling  trees  right 
into  the  wood,  and  the  young  plants,  quite  ringed,  soon  died. 
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Plants  Recently  Certificated 

By  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Decembe  r  I5th. 

ORCHID  COMMITTEE. 

Cypripedium  eeanum'  clinkaberryanum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  of  this  hybrid  variety  is  very  large,  orbicular 
and  white,  with  a  green  base,  and  spotted  with  violet  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  margin.  The  petals  are  yellow-tinted  with 
brown,  and  have  a  dark  midrib.  The  lip  is  dark  brown,  and, 
like  the  petals,  has  a  glossy  lustre.  Award  of  Merit  to  N.  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne ;  to  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballan- 
tine).  The  Dell,  Egham ;  and  to  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  lingers-),  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancs. 

Cypripedium  nitens  wrigleyanum. 

The  dorsal  sepal  -of  this  variety  is  very  heavily  spotted  with 
brown,  the  -spots  being  larger  than  in  the-  ordinary  form. 
Awar  d  of  Merit  to  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae  Oakwood  Seedling. 

The  flowers  o-f  this  variety  are  very  similar  to  those  o-f  the 
imported  plant,  but  the  dark  specks  on  the  upper  sepal  are 
more  aggregated  in  a,  ro-und  cluster.  There  is  also-  a  yellow 
are-a  between  the  yellow  top  -and  the  pale  green  base  o-f  the 
same  organ.  The  lip  is  shorter  and  the  flo-wer  altogether  of  a 
better  form,  while  the  plant  is  much  dwarfer  in.  habit.  Award 
o-f  Merit  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Mariae. 

The  segments  o-f  this  beautiful  round  flower  are  white,  with 
a  number  of  very  large  brownish-purple  blotches,  and  shaded 
with  ro-s-e  on  the-  back.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Norman  C.  Co-o-kson, 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Vuylstekei  vivicaus. 

The  sepals  of  this  fine  variety  are  o-va-te,  dark  chestnut-red, 
with  a  yellow  tip  -and  two-  trans-verse  pale  yellow  bands.  The 
petals  are  more  decidedly  clawed,  slightly  jagge-d  on  the-  edges, 
and  have  -a  few  large  round  p urple-cho-oola t-e  blotches  nearly 
covering  them,  leaving  -only  a-  narrow"  ye-llow  margin.  The  lip 
is  chestnut-red,  with  a  white-  edge.  First-class  Certificate-  to 
Baron  Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  harryano-crispum  virens. 

The- sepals-  o-f  this  fine- hybrid  variety  are  primrose1,  with  three 
very  bold  chocolate-  bands-  -across  them.  The  petals  are-  mar¬ 
gined  with  chocolate-purple,  with  two  large-  blotches  of  the 
same  colour  -on  a  -white  ground.  The-  lip  is-  spotted  with  violet 
on  the  lower  half,  and  is-  white-  on  the  upper  half.  The-  petals 
are  similar  in  shape  to  those  .of  0.  cris-pum.  The  spike  carried 
thirteen  very  large  and  'handsome  flowers.  Award  -of  Merit  to 
M.  Charles  Vuylst-eke,  Lo-o-christi,  Ghent-. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Croton  turnfordiense. 

Tile  leaves  of  this,  handsome  variety  -are-  elliptic,  faintly 
three-lo-b-ed  above  the  middle,  with  a-  golden-yellow  b-a.se  and 
centre-,  and  very  dark  green  edge-  and  apex.  The  stems,  are 
mostly  yellow.  Award  of  Merit  to  Mr.  Thomas-  Ro-clifo-rd,  Turn- 
ford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxboume. 

Chrysanthemum  Allman’s  Yellow. 

The  flowers  -of  this  decorative  variety  vary  fro-m  bright  yellow 
to  rich  golden  yellow,  -and  measure  fro-m  2  in.  to  3|  in.  across. 
See  -also  page  1034,  -second  column.  Award  of  Merit  to-  Mr, 
Tho-s.  Allman,  R-owhill  Nurs-eiy,  Wilmington,  Dart-ford. 


Child  hex  as  Gardeners. — There  is  in  a  -suburb  of  Vienna  a 
unique  horticultural  institution  which  might  be  advantageously 
copied  in  London.  The  idea  -on  which  it  is  founded  is  to  encou¬ 
rage  children  to  take  an  interest  in  flowers  and  trees-  About 
750  children  attend  regularly,  and  this  year  they  have  planted 
2,000  trees  and  plants.  At  the-  end  of  the  year  prizes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  children  whose  plants  have  been  best  cared  for. 


The  Best  Flowering  Plants  at  Kew. 

“  There  are  more  plants  in  the  garden  than  ye  wot  of.” 

Cestrum  fasciculatum  (syn.  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus). 

This-  forms  an  excellent  plant  for  clothing  a  pillar  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  high,  the  main  stems  being  fastened  to  the  pillar,  and 
the  lateral  branches,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  allowed  to  droop 
naturally.  Those  lateral  branches  produce  terminal  and 
axillary"  cymo-se-capitat-e  inflorescence  or  purplish-red  flowers 
in  great  profusion  from  September  till  January.  It  closely 
resembles  C.  elegans,  fro-m  which  it  chiefly  differs  by  its  duller- 
coloured  flowers,  its  darker,  less  pointed  leaves  and  its  period 
of  flowering.  Mexico. 

C  a  strum  aurantiacum. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  suitable  for 
clothing  pillars,  as  a  bush,  or  even  as  a  pot  plant,  its  main  stem 
being  stouter,  lienee  more  self  supporting.  This  species  pro¬ 
duces  orange-yellow  flowers:  in  terminal  and  axillary  spicate  in¬ 
florescences).  Its  flowers  diffe-r  from  those  of  C.  elegana  and 
its  allies  by  being  funnel-shaped,  with  scarcely  any"  constriction 
at-  the  top-  of  the  tube.  A  handsome,  free  flowering  plant,  with 
oval,  undulate,  deep  rich  green  leaves.  Guatemala. 

Cytisus  filipes. 

This  species  somewhat  resembles  C.  alba- ;  like  it,  it  is  highly 
decorative,  and  flowering  at  this  period  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house  temperature-,  when  flowers,  especially  white  ones,  are  so 
acceptable,  renders  it  a  valuable  plant-.  It  forms  a  plant  3  ft. 
to-  4  ft-.’  high,  with  a  much  branched  head  of  short-  green  leafless, 
arching,  thread-like  branches ;  these  are  studded  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  small  sessile,  white  fragrant  flowers.  Teneriffe. 

Olearia  ramulosa. 

A  sub-shrubby  plant  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high  of  erect-  stems, 
which  are  freely  branched,  the  branches  being  horizontally  in¬ 
clined,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  covered  with  small  star-like 
flowers-  and  very  diminutive  leaves,  green  on-  upper  and  downy 
on- under  surface.  As;  a  pot  plant  for  greenhouse  stages,  it 
will  prove  an  acquisition,  being  easy  of  cultivation,  having  a 
light  and  graceful  effect,  and  being  very  flo-riferous.  Australia. 

Chrysanthemum  marginatum. 

This  forms  a,  branching  plant  12  in.  to  16  in  high,  the 
branches  being  terminated  by"  four  to-  five)  flowers  about  J  in. 
in  diameter,  of  white  ray  florets  and  yellow  disc.  The  leaves, 
which  may  be  described  as  “  Oak-leaf  shaped,  are  light  green 
on,  the  upper  surface,  their  margin  and  lower  surface  being 
quite  silvery.  It-  forms'  a  neat  pot  plant,  ve-iy  decorative  and 
providing  a  distinct  change  from  the  commonly  grown  forms 
of  this  genus.  Japan. 

Correa  cardin  alis. 

This)  form  is-  by  Bent-ham  believed  to  be  a-  form  of  C.  s-peciosa. 
and  it  to  a.  great  extent-  resembles  C.  speciosa  ventricosa-,  but 
the  brilliant  colour  of  its  rich  scarlet  tubular  flowers  rank  it 
as  one  of  the  most  decorative  of  the  genus-,  whatever  its  con¬ 
nection  may  be.  Australia. 

Daphne  odora  (syn.  D.  indica). 

This  is- a  very  desirable  e-vergreen  s-mall  shrub  for  cultivating 
in-  pots  fo-r  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  as  its  pink  or 
white  flowe-rs-,  which  are  themselves  sufficiently"  attractive, 
emit  such  a,  delightful  fragrance  that  one  small  plant  will 
scent  a  large  house.  Fo-r  plants:  of  this  grown  on  their  own 
roots- — which  i-s  by  no  means  a,n  impossibility — there  is  ever 
a  ready  market.  China, 

Reinwar dtia  tetragyna. 

This  specie®  chiefly  differs  from  R.  trigyna  by  its-  flowers 
usually  possessing  four  instead  of  three  styles,  and  also-  that 
the-  flowers  are-  usually"  borne  in-  terminal  clusters.  A  neat 
yellow-flowered  greenhouse  pot-  plant.  India. 

Erica  mediterranea  var.  liybrida. 

A  supposed  hybrid  between  this  species  and  E.  carnea,  re¬ 
sembling  the  latter  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  though  slightly 
paler,  and  the  former  in  -habit.  It  is-  one  of  the-  best  of  hardy 
Heaths,  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  form  bushy  plants. 
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F or  details  of  this  competition  end  prize  offered,  please 
see  pace  1061  Please  post  on  Friday  night. 


Acacias, 

This  genus  in  the  natural  order  of  Leguminosae  is  on©  of  the 
largest  known,  containing  as  it  does  upwards  of  400  species, 
which  are  disposed  over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Although 
being  such  a  large  genus,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  that  a  great 
many  of  tire  species  are  very  floriferous  and  handsome,  yet  there 
are  only  about  50  species  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  only  find  a  place  in  botanical  establishments. 

We  find  those  species  which  are  most  worthy  of  cultivation — - 
that  is,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view — are  natives  of 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  other  temperate  countries. 
They  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivated  of  all 
greenhouse  plants,  and  require  a  temperature  very  little  higher 
than  that  of  freezing  point  during  the  winter  They  assume 
various  habits  of  growth,  some  making  excellent  subjects  as 
specimen  plants  ;  others  are  adapted  for  growing  against  pillars, 
etc.  Such  species  as  A.  dalbeata  should,  if  possible,  he  planted 
out,  for  if  grown  in  pots  for  any  length  of  time  they  soon  fill 
them  with  roots,  and  get  leggy  ;  hence  they  are  always  falling 
over  with  the  least  touch,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  soon  spoils 
the  look  of  any  plant.  But  if  space  can  be  found  for  that  species 
and  others  allied  to  it  in  manner  of  growth  in  a  bed,  either  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  they  can  be  planted  out,  and 
where  there  is  plenty  of  head  room,  the  contrast  of  the  silver- 
leaves  with  the  globular  heads  of  golden-yellow  flower  produces 
a  charming  effect  in  spring. 

To  show  that  Acacias  (some,  at  least)  do>  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  heat  during  the  winter,  A.  dealbata  (the  Silver  Wattle), 
A.  riceana,  and  others  have  been  known  to  flower  profusely  out¬ 
doors  in  Devon  as  early  in  the  year  as  March.  When  planted 
out  in  beds,  either  inside  or  out,  Acacias  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  plants  can  get  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  after 
flowering,  to  ripen  the  wood,  which  is  a  very  essential  factor 
to  ensure  a  copious  supply  of  golden-yellow  or  white  globular- 
heads  of  bloom  the  following  spring.  Some  of  the  more  shrubby 
kinds  are  equally  at  home  grown'  in  pots  or  tubs,  in  which  way 
they  are  more  suitable,  perhaps,  to  the  general  run  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  wants  than  when  planted  out.  For  they  are  excellent  sub¬ 
jects  for  conservatory  or  greenhouse  decoration  when  in  flower, 
and  after  they  are  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  the  room  they  are 
occupying  is  wanted,  they  can  be  placed  outside  (when  all  fear 
of  sharp  frost  is  gone),  where  it  will  be  found  they  will  make 
cleaner  growths  and  ripen  their  wood  much  better  than  under 
glass.  .  . 

Acacias  do  well,  whether  planted  out  or  in  pots,  in  a  light 
rich  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould 
(or  peat),  with  plenty  of  sand  added  to  keep  the  whole  porous. 
The  best  time  to  prune  Acacias — by  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
they  require  a  general  pruning,  but  should  there  he  any  weakly 
growths,  or  if  a  plant  wants  cutting  a  little  bit  into  shape,  it 
fs  best  to  do  it  directly  after  flowering. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  made  of  half-ripened 
wood,  put  in  with  a  heel  during  the  summer  months,  when  they 
will  root  readily.  They  should  he  inserted  as  somi  as  made  in 
a  compost  of  leaf  mould,  or  peat  and  sand,  with  a  layer  of  sand 
on  the  top,  after  which  they  can  be  well  watered,  allowed  to 
drain,  and  then  placed  in  a  close,  cool  frame  covered  over  with 
a  bell-glass,  and  shaded  to  prevent  flagging.  As  soon,  as  rooted 
they  can  be  potted  off  again,  placing  them  in  a  close  pit  until 
established.  Of  course,  as  their  roots  fill  the  pots  they  will 
require  repotting  from  time  to  time.  Seed  should  also'  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  sandy  soil  about  £-in.  deep,  but  the  gardener 
must  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  seed  in  regard  to  depth.  I  lace 
them  in  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  F. ,  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  they 
cani  be  handled.  Space  will  not  permit  my  giving  a  list  of  the 
best  species  for  cultivation,  but  I  will  refer  my  readers  to  some 
first-class  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  A-  H. 

Axnaryllideae. 

This  natural  order  contains  many  beautiful  genera,  which 
produce  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  brightly-coloured  floweis, 
especially  in  the  spring  ;  but  their  value  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated  for  an  autumn  display,  when  Hippeastrum  aulicum  pro¬ 
duces  a  spike  with  three  or  four  rich  crimson  flowers,  and  at 
the  same  time  foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour.  A  dozen  or  so  of 
this  handsome  plant  should  be  grown  by  anyone  who  possesses 
a  greenhouse.  The  Belladonna  Lily  is  a  gem  for  a  border  a. 
the  base  of  a  south  wall.  Amaryllis  and  Hippeastrum  are 
closely  allied,  and  their  culture  is  similar,  excepting  A.  Bella¬ 


donna,  which  should  be  planted  about  September  in  a  well- 
drained  border,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand  round  the  bulbs. 
Dryness  at  the  root  must  be  avoided  during  the  growing  season, 
and  jrrotect  with  litter  or  old  lights  through  the  winter.  Many 
fail  through  planting  them  too  shallow  ;  a  depth  of  6  in.  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

Hipbeastkum. — Of  late  years  a  splendid  race  of  hybrids  lias 
sprung  up,  which  are  welcomed  by  all  plant  lovers.  They  are 
increased  by  offshoots  and  seed,  but  when  obtainable  offshoots 
should  be  chosen,  because  they  will  flower  earlier  than  seed¬ 
lings.  Seed  should  be  sown,  when  ripe,  in  pans  of  light  soil, 
and  when  large  enough  plant  out  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf) 
soil,  and  sand,  at  a  depth  equal  to  their  own  height  below  the 
surface.  The  same  applies  to  offshoots.  A  warm  pit  will  he 
required  for  two  years  to  grow  them  large  enough  to  flower, 
and  great  care  with  the  water-can  will  be  needed,  or  many  of 
them  will  perish. 

Older  bulbs  should  be  started  in  February  and  potted  in  a 
loamy  soil,  with  charcoal  and  a  little  bone  meal  well  mixed 
together.  When  flowers  begin  to  expand,  remove  to  the  green¬ 
house,  and  afterwards  return  to  the  warm  pit  and  plunge  in 
fibre  ;  plenty  of  light  and  air  should  be  given,  and  every  en¬ 
couragement,  sucli  as  keeping  them  moist  and  clean,  watering 
with  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Aim  at  getting  the  bulbs  we.ll 
matured  and  ripened  by  the  autumn,  remembering  next  season’s 
crop  of  flowers  will  tell  if  this  important  factor  in  their  culture 
has  been  neglected.  After  growth  is  finished,  store  in  a  cool 
house  for  the  winter  until  growth  is  apparent. 

Crinums  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  offshoots  ;  the  former 
are  large,  and  should  be  sown  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  but,  wherever 
possible,  select  the  latter.  Crinums  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups — tropical,  greenhouse,  and  hardy ;  so  when  dealing 
with  a  Crinum,  find  its  native  habitat,  and  treat  accordingly. 
A  good  compost  consists  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  fibrous  peat, 
using  it  rough  and  lumpy.  Early  spring  is  the  best  time  for 
potting,  and  then  place  them  in  a  somewhat  moist  house 
Plenty  of  water  must  be  supplied  during  active  growth,  but| 
after  flowering  keep  on  the  dry  side,  and  give  all  the  light 
possible.  Plant  the  hardy  ones  a  foot  deep  in  rich  soil,  with 
plenty  of  drainage.  C.  Moorei,  C.  Powelli,  and  C.  capense  will 
succeed  in  the  open  air. 

Ettchakis. — The  two  best  species  are  E.  grandiflora  and  E. 
Candida.  A  good  crop  of  flowers  appears  during  the  spring 
months,  and  a  few  occasional  spikes  throughout  the  year.  Plant 
out  in  the  stove  in  loam,  silver  sand,  and  decayed  cow  manure. 
Good  drainage  must  be  given  ;  if  not  properly  done,  the  mite 
will  soon  make  its  appearance.  They  are  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  and,  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  they  should  not  he 
disturbed,  feeding  being  preferable.  Nerines  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  bulbous  plants.  The  chief  point  in  their 
culture  is  to  give  a  good  resting  from  when  the  foliage  turns 
yellow  until  flower  spikes  appear,  when  a  top-dressing  of  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  should  he  given.  A  frame  with  the  frosts  excluded 
will  suit  them  admirably.  Haemanthus  are  valuable  plants, 
and  when  their  growth  is  completed  give  less  water,  after  which 
repot  those  that  need  it.  H.  cinnabarinus,  H.  Katherinae,  IT. 
multiflorus  are  well  worth  cultivating.  Other  well-known 
genera  are  Vallota,  Zephyranthes,  Pancratium,  and  Narcissus. 

W.  Anstis«. 

Salvias. 

The  magnificent  display  of  Salvias  I  have  just  liad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  one  of  our  private  gardens  in  Lanark¬ 
shire  is  solely  the  origin  of  this  note.  I  cannot  hut  advocate 
their  usefulness  for  a  greenhouse  at  this  period,  when  I  observe 
them  grown  to  such  perfection.  Like  some  of  our  other  rare 
plants,  it  is  too  often  despised,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
cultivator  fails  to  apply  the  treatment  essential.  No  plant  can 
assume  a  move  sickening  appearance  than  the  Salvia  if  not 
properly  catered  for.  There  is  a  very  exhaustive  list  of  Salvias 
in  commerce,  but  the  greenhouse  section  will  use  my  available 
space.  Excuse  must  be  given  me  when  I  denunciate  the  general 
greenhouse,  S.  splendens,  S.  s.  grandiflora,  S.  s.  Bruantii, 
S.  s.  Scarlet  Queen,  etc.,  as  practically  worthless  beside  the 
imposing  flower  heads  of  the  variety  grown  here  (Glory  of  Stut- 
gart).  Enclosed  a  few  flowers  of  it,  culled  from  hundreds,  for 
your  decision.  The  flowers  are  a  brilliant  scarlet  of  great 
density,  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  2  in.  through. 

Treatment. — The  propagation  of  the  above  is  by  means  of 
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young  growing  shoots  taken  from  plants  in  March  and  April,  and 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  with  a  temperature  of  55  degrees.  It  is 
very  easily  struck.  In  a  fortnight  the  cuttings  will  be  ready 
for  potting  in  2-in.  pots.  When  sufficiently  long,  these  may 
have  the  tops  pinched  out  and  inserted  for  stock.  Propagate 
and  repot  the  plants  as  roots  admit,  growing  them  in  a  moist 
pit,  not  over  warm,  with  occasional  syringings  till  the  middle 
of  June.  You  can  remove  them  to  cold  frames.  Keep  these 
close  for  a  day  or  two,  when  gradually  inure  to  full  exposure. 
Give  the  plants  vigorous  syringings  in  good  afternoons,  and 
abundance  of  water  to  the  roots.  This  must  be  carried  out  if 
we  want  the  subjection  of  the  red  spider,  so  evident  in  Salvia 
cultivation.  By  August  month  the  cuttings  will  have  attained 
the  flowering  pots — 6  in.,  7  m.,  and  8  in. 

The  lights  can  be  entirely  removed  from  them  at  night,  to* 
have  the  plants  cool  and  gather  the  falling  moisture.  Timely 
pincliings  should  be  clone  up  to  the  latter  end  of  July,  using 
discretion,  so  that  you  have  evenly-balanced  plants  with  four 
to  five  shoots,  and  flowers  accordingly.  Confine  one  cutting  to 
a  pot.  Salvias  are  strong  rooters,  so  a  rich  and  heavy  compost 
is  commendable- — the  larger  the  pot,  the  rougher  the  soil.  Apply 
stimulants  when  the  plants  show  flower.  Before  frost  sets  in, 
take  indoors  for  the  brilliant  effect  for  two  months.  Merely 
jiick  off  the  flowers  when  past,  and  store  the  pdants  in  a  cool  and 
dry  place  till  February  month,  when  you  may  introduce  into 
more  congenial  quarters  for  the  production  of  cuttings.  We 
find  difficulty  sometimes  housing  them  in  winter,  as  they  are 
so  susceptible  to  extremes  of  over-watering  and  dryness.  Ex¬ 
perience  alone  can  remedy  this.  It  is  unpractical  to  grow  on 
old  plants,  when  cuttings  produce  such  specimens. 

A.  Y.  Main. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

It  is  only  the  half-hearted  gardener  who  will  sit  still,  think¬ 
ing  there  is  nothing  to  do,  during  the  short  days  of  December, 
while  the  diligent  man  will  be  up  and  doing,  planning  and 
looking  forward,  turning  past  experience  to  good  account.  Great 
and  important  is  the  work  which  now  needs  attention.  The 
first  item  to  be  considered  is  the  preparation  of  various  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  forcing,  such  as  pruning,  cleaning,  and  tying 
Vines,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  in  the  successional  houses. 
The  man  who  is  fond  of  and  has  a  love  for  his  work,  and  is  not  a 
Saturday  night  gardener,  will  pay  great  attention  to  tidiness 
in  whitewashing  the  walls,  painting  pipes,  and,  above  all,  take 
great  care  and  interest  in  the  training  of  his  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees,  laying  in  all  the  growth  straight  and  at  regular 
intervals.  Shelves  should  be  fixed,  if  not  already  done,  for 
the  reception  of  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  come  along  quietly  with  the  Vines,  etc.,  where 
a  house  is  not  wholly  set  apart  for  them. 

Boot  pruning  will  command  attention  during  the  general 
clean-up  of  the  houses  previous  to  starting  the  trees  into 
growth  ;  any  trees  found  unsatisfactory  as  regards  fruit-bearing 
growth  should  have  a  trench  carefully  dug  out  at  a  distance 
from  the  stem  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  ;  and 
thoroughly  examine  the  roots,  replacing  fresh  soil  where  needed. 
Any  trees  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  hard  forcing,  or  inferior 
varieties  should  at  once  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  young 
and  choice  varieties,  selecting  those  best  suited  for  the  various 
requirements,  early  or  late. 

Thoroughly  soak  any  fruit  borders,  if  found  in  a  dry  state, 
using  rain-water,  as  this  is  considered  more  beneficial  than  cold 
spring  water.  A  few  seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  the  early 
supply  of  the  kitchen,  such  as  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  using 
a  light  sandy  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a  nice  growing  tem¬ 
perature.  A  pinch  of  Golden  Queen  Lettuce  may  be  sown,  and 
will  prove  useful  to  the  salad-bowl  if  grown  on  beds  where 
Asparagus  has  been  forced. 

Hot-beds  must  be  made  from  now  onwards,  and  should  be 
composed  of  fresh  leaves  and  long  litter  frcm  the  nag  stables  ; 
those  used  for  forcing  Asparagus  will  prove  useful  after  the 
roots  are  cleared  out  for  forcing  early  Potatos,  Badishes,  and 
early  Carrots.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  few  seeds  of 
Melon  may  be  sown  for  early  supplies  ;  the  fruit  of  these  are 
always  appreciated.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  of  most  varieties 
should  now  be  put  in,  with  the  exception  of  those  known  to> 
produce  the  best  blooms  from  cuttings  taken  in  January,  of 
which  Mme.  Carnot  and  her  sports  are  examples.  Make  a 
careful  selection  of  varieties  for  the  supply  of  bloom  next 
season,  doing  away  with  inferior  sorts,  and  looking  over  notes 


taken  at  the  several  shows  visited  duiing  November  of  new 
varieties  worth  growing  or  giving  a  trial.  Those  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  visit  an  exhibition  of  the 
autumn  queen  may  fall  back  upon  the  many  gardening 
periodicals,  and  consult  the  leading  prize  lists  for  varieties 
worth  growing  ;  this  would  be  good  employment  by  the  fireside 
during  the  long  dark  evenings,  and  time  well  spent. 

The  warm  border  will  command  attention,  for  early  work 
during  fine  open  weather,  by  digging  in  leaf  mould  and  manure  ; 
soil  from  the  potting  bench  will  be  found  useful,  as  this  border 
cannot  be  too  light  or  too  rich. 

Late  Endive  will  now  prove  valuable,  and  should  be  blanched 
as  required,  in  cold  frames,  or,  better  still,  the  Mushroom 
house,  taking  in  plants  every  few  days  to  keep  up  a  regular 
supply  ;  exclude  frost  from  the  batch  the  plants  are  drafted 
from. 

Parsley  must  not  be  overlooked,  or  the  cook  will  soon  make 
herself  heard.  In  cold  districts  it  is  wise  to  have  plants  in 
pits  or  frames.  A  few  plants  in  pots  will  prove  useful  ;  these 
should  have  been  potted  during  Sejitember.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  putting  a  frame  over  a  few  rows  in  their  open  quarters, 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  all  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  ; 
it  is  an  important  item  to  have  Parsley  at  hand  when  wanted. 

Growing  plants  will  want  constant  observation  kept  upon 
them,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  growing,  with  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  serious  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  if  overcrowded.  Attention  to  small  matters  by  the 
diligent  man  at  this  season  will  be  the  commencement  of  success 
in  the  future.  Wm.  Jas.  Penton. 

Studley  Castle  Gardens,  December  9th,  1903. 

Schizanthus  wisetonensis. 

I  make  only  a  few  remarks  concerning  this  useful  spring 
flowering  plant.  Froim  seed  bought  from  nurserymen  it  is  very 
seldom  that  all  the  seeds  germinate* — perhaps  out  of  30  seeds  one 
may  come  uji — but  if  seeds*  are  saved  at  home  they  will  be  much 
more  easy  to  germinate.  Out  of  every  50  seeds  one  may  die  if 
seeds  are  saved  at  home.  Another  way  to  increase  stock  is,  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  say  7in.  thigh,  pinch  the  top  out  of 
them,  and  also  keep  the  tops.  Prepare  and  make  into  cuttings 
by  cutting  clean  art  a  joint,  and  placing  them  in  small  pots  of 
leaf  mould,  sand,  amid  a  little  peat,  teased  fine,  and  place  them 
under  a  hand-glass  and  keep  close  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
glass  may  be  lifted  off  altogether,  and  the  cuttings  gradually 
brought  into  a  cooler  temperature  of  55  to  60  deg.  When,  the 
pots  are  nearly  filled  with  roots  give  them  a  shift  into  a  com¬ 
post  of  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  loam,  and  a*  few  pieces  of  lime 
rubble  to  keep  the  soil  open.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom 
select  the  finest  blooms  and  Colours,  and  on  bright  days  fertilise 
with  a  feather  or  something  soft  to  be  sure  of  a  good  set  of  seed, 
and  it  will  pay  for  the  trouble  taken. 

Walter  Staward. 

War  lies  Park,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 


A  Fine  Bunch  of  Wallflowers  was  picked  from  one  of  the 
gardens  in  Yeovil  on  the  28th  ult.  In,  another  a  number  of 
Primroses  and  Snowdrops  are  in  bloom,  whilst  in  a  third  some 
Ranunculi  are  in  flower.  “Jack  Frost,”  being  just  now  much 
in  evidence,  will  probably  put  a  check  on  these  unseasonable 
performances. 

Scarcity  of  English  Potatos. — Owing  to  the  frost  and  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  England  has  pro¬ 
duced  barely  one-tenth  of  her  usual  crop  of  Potatos,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  foreigner  there  would  hardly  be  any  Potatos  at 
all.  Within  the  past  few  days  Germany  has  sent  us  246  000 
bags,  Belgium  77,000,  Holland  47,000,  and  France  40,000  ; 
wherefore  prices  have  not  risen— are,  indeed,  low— a  hundred- 
weiglit  selling  for  about  4s.  A  continued  frost,  however,  would 
]iut  a  stop  to  these  imports,  and  then  Potatos  would  vie  with 
the  black  Tulip  and  the  Orchid  in  price  and  rarity — or  there¬ 
abouts. 


***  prize  last  week  in  the  Readers’  Competition  was 
awarded  to  “Mons  Meg”  for  his  article  “Salvia  splendens," 
page  1043. 
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GENERAL,  NOTICES. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  secretaries  of  societies  to  notify  us  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  as  to  dates  of  meetings,  shows,  etc.  We  desire  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  have  these 
adequately  represented  in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World. 

We  respectfully  request  our  readers,  when  they  write  to  persons  or  firms  advertising  in  this  paper,  to  mention  that  their  advertisement  was  seen  in  The  Gardening  World 
They  will  thereby  not  only  oblige  this  paper,  but  the  advertisers. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK: 


“  The  reeling  clouds  stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet  which  master  to  obey.” — Thomson. 


|  Weekly  Prize 

FOR 

I  Short  Articles. 

>  The  Proprietors  of  The  Gardening  World 
)  will  give  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for 

)  THE  BEST  PARAGRAPH,  or  SHORT  ARTICLE,  sent 

)  by  readers  during  the  week.  The  Editor’s 
'  judgment  must  be  considered  final,  and  he  will 
|  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  contributions 
)  sent  in.  The  paragraph,  or  article,  must  not 
)  EXCEED  ONE  COLUMN  IN  LENGTH,  but  the  Value, 

)  rather  than  the  length,  of  the  article  will  be 
1  considered  in  making  the  award.  Competitors 
5  may  send  in  items  of  news  or  comments  on 
)  news;  hints  of  practicax  interest  to  gar- 

>  deners  or  growers  of  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers ; 

}  successful  methods  of  propagating  plants 
!  usually  considered  difficult;  or  contributions 

)  ON  ANT  SUBJECT  COMING  WITHIN  THE  SPHERE 

>  of  gardening  proper.  Letters  should  be 
)  addressed  to  The  Editor,  marked  “  Competi- 
)  tion,”  and  posted  not  later  than  Friday  night 
s  to  ensure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  next  week. 

|  The  following  Coloured  j 
j  Plates  have  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  : —  ; 

May  23.— SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII, 
May  30.  —  DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  \ 
ROTUNDIFLORUM  arid  D.n.  NOBILIUS. 

July  4  — APHELANDRA  AURANTIACA  \ 
\  ROEZLII.  £ 

August  1— BORONIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 
September  12.— SIX  NEW  DAFFODILS. 

)  October  3  —  LILIUM  AURATUM  PLA-  \ 
)  TYPHYLLUM  SHIRLEY  VAR.  i 

>  November  14.— ROSE  MME.  N.  LEVA-  ( 
1  VASSEUR. 

)  Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  < 
)  publishers,  price  2-^ cl.  post  free. 

5  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  < 

j  The  following  supplements  illustrating  new  { 

>  Chrysanthemums  appeared  during  November  ( 

1  and  December  : —  £ 

MRS.  GEORGE  D.  JUDGE, 

MAUDE  DU  CROS, 

MERSTHAM  YELLOW, 

AND  ) 

WILFRED  H.  GODFREY. 

Next  Week  we  shall  give  a  Coloured  Plate  ) 

of  the  HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ROSE  ? 
IRENE.  < 


\  Views  and  Reviews. 


New  Plants  from  Central  China. 


For  some  time  past  we  have  been  giving 
occasional  notices  of  new  plants  which  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  either  from 
Japan  or  Central  China.  In  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  plants  especially  we  have  been 
much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  many  of 
them  as  seen  flowering  in  their  nurseries  at 
Coombe  Wood.  Considering  how  much 
variety  adds  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  a 
place,  we  are  often  surprised  that  owners  of 
private  places  do  not  make  a  greater'  attempt 
at  beautifying  their  grounds  and  gardens 
with  the  many  beautiful  subjects  now  at  com¬ 
mand.  These  facts  have  been  called  to  mind 
by  a  pamphlet,  a  reprint  from  the  “  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,”  and  em¬ 
bodying  a  very  comprehensive  paper  read  by 
■Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  at  one  of  its 
•meetings.  This  pamphlet  is  entitled,  “  Some 
lesser  known  Japan  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and 
some  recently  introduced  Trees  and  Shrubs 
from  Central  China.” 

On  this  occasion  we  are  more  particularly 
interested  with  the  new  plants  from  Central 
China,  the  result  of  collecting  'by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  formerly  of  Kew,  now  on  a  second 
journey  to  the  Chinese-Tibetan  frontier,  a. 
thousand  miles  or  more  further  inland  than 
lie  was  on  the  last  occasion.  It  will  take 
■some  years  before  all  of  the  plants  come  into 
bloom  of  which  he  has  sent  home  seeds,  but 
some  of  them,  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  bloom,  we  consider  acquisitions  for  garden 
cultivation.  Those  that  have  bloomed  are 
chiefly  herbaceous  plants,  but  two  or  three 
at  least  are  shrubs  which  promise  to  be  of 
the  highest  value  if  they  prove  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  climate. 

We  mentioned  Jasniinum  priinulinum  long 
before  it  came  into  bloom,  but  we  have  now 
seen  this,  and  may  describe  it  as  similar  to 
J.  nudiflorum,  'but  with  evergreen  leaves  and 
flowers  as  large  as  half-a-erown.  The  other 


which  we  might  mention  here  as  having 
bloomed  previously  in  this  country  is  Budd- 
leia  variabilis  veitchiana,  which  is  larger  in 
every  way  than  the  type,  and  although  the 
soft  stems  may  occasionally  get  cut  back 
by  frost,  they  spring  up  again  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  producing  armfuls  of  blossom 
during  the  course  of  the  summer.  A  notice 
has  also  been  given  in  our  pages  concerning 
Itea  ilicifolia,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  Saxi¬ 
frage  family,  which  may  or  may  not  be  hardy 
in  this  country,  as  the  leaves  are  evergreen. 

Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  illustration 
on  page  757  of  Corydalis  tomentosa,  a  veiy 
neat-growing  species,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers,  and  which  will  be  an  acquisition  for 
the  rockery,  provided  it  proves  hardy.  In 
any  case,  it  might  be  grown  as  a  pot  plant 
in  the  Alpine  house  with  veiy  fine  effect. 
The  downy-white  leaves  make  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  flowers.  Nor  can  we  omit 
mention  of  Astilbe  Davidii,  evidently  allied 
to  A.  chinemsis,  but  of  much  greater  stature, 
and  having  rich  purjfle  flowers.  If  perfectly 
hardy,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  popular, 
as  it  is  the  finest  and  darkest  of  all  the 
coloured  species  of  Astilbe.  For  two  seasons 
past  we  have  also  greatly  admired  a  new 
species  of  Aconite  —  namely,  Aconitum 
Wilsoni,  named  after  the  collector,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the 
numerous  species  of  Aconite  in  gardens.  Jt 
grows  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  blooms  splen¬ 
didly  in  the  autumn  after  the  others  have 
passed  out  of  bloom.  Singularly  enough, 
some  of  the  species  in  this  genus  possess  the 
habit  of  climbing,  and  one  of  them  is  fig'ured 
in  this  pamphlet — namely,  A.  hemsleyanum. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  strange  of 
all  the  introductions  from  Central  China  is 
Da.vidia  involucrata,,  a  plant  belonging'  to  the 
Dogwood  family,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
strange  structure  of  its  fruits,  has  been 
placed  by  different  authorities  in  several 
different  families.  Its  flowering  in  this 
country  will  _  he  eagerly  watched  for  on 
account  of  its  beauty  as  much  as  its 
■singular  structure.  the  leaves  are  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Lime,  but  the  bracts,  on 
which  the  beauty  of  the  plant  depends,  are 
very  much  larger  and  pure  white.  There 
are  only  two  of  them,  veiy  unequal  in  size, 
but  sometimes  they  are  71  in.  long  by  41  in! 
broad.  A  similar  arrangement  to  that  may 
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be  seen  amongst  some  of  the  species  of  Cornu  s,  including  the 
dwarf  C.  canadensis,  a  very  pretty  herbaceous  plant  for  the 
rockery.  Other  members,  however,  show  this  same  character, 
so  that  Davidia  involucrata  might  very  well  be  a  member  of 
the  same  family. 

Another  strange  plant  is  Eucommia  ulmoides,  which  is  in- 
teresting  as  adding  a  new  family  to>  the  list  of  those  producing 
rubber.  It  is  also  remarkable,  in  that  it  is  hardy,  whereas 
most  other  rubber  plants  are  tropical  subjects.  Its  hardiness 
we  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  A  new  order  has 
been  formed  to  include  this  and  a  few  other  plants,  including 
Tt'o-chodendro-n  analiode®,  having  very  peculiar  flowers,  as  we 
have  on  former  occasions  stated,  when  the  shrub  was  in  bloom. 

Great  expectations  have  been  raised  by  the  introduction  of 
several  new  species  of  Vine,  and  belonging  to  different-  sections 
of  the  genus.  A  number  of  these  we  briefly  described  so-ine 
weeks  ago.  If  they  prove  perfectly  hardy  they  will  be  acquisi¬ 
tions  fc-r  the  covering  of  -walls,  and  prove  perfectly  distinct 
fro-m  their  better  known  relations,  popularly  known  under 
the  name  o-f  Anipe-l-opsis,  but  belonging  really  to  the  same 
genus.  Some-  of  these-  newer  introductions  also  assume  very 
beautiful  tints  in  the  autumn. 

The-  Rose  family  has  always  supplied  us  with  plants  -of  great 
horticultural  value-,  and  Central  China,  still  contains  some  very 
useful  plants  belonging  to  genera  already  more  or  less  widely 
represented  in  gardens.  These  include  suc-h  -as  Rubus,  Pyrus, 
Rosa,  Spiraea,  and  Co-toneast-er.  Tire  flowering  of  these  will 
be  looked  forward  to-  with  interest.  The  handsome  character 
of  Spiraea  He-nryi  is  an  assured  fact-  if  it  flowers  at  all  as 
free-ly  as  represent  ed  by  the  dried  specimens  collected  in  China. 
It  is  mo-st  closely  allied  to  S.  canescens  of  our  shrubberies, 
having  leaves  nearly  of  similar  form,  and  a  profusion  of  small 
white  flowers  produced  o-n  short  twigs  or  spurs  all  along  the 
side  of  the  main  branches,  and  very  effective  in  the  mass  on 
account  of  their  purity  and  immense  numbers. 

A  very  striking  plant  is  Viburnum  rhytido-pliyllum  o-n  accoun  t 
of  the  long,  wrinkled  leaves,  recalling  to-  some  extent  tho-se  of 
Buddleia  globo-sa,  and  therefore  remarkably  distinct  from  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  hitherto-  had  under  cultivation.  A 
new  Honeysuckle  is  amongst  the-  introductions,  and  bears  some- 
resemblance  t-o  Lonicera  Caprifolium,  an  old  garden  plant, 
sometimes  found  run,  wild  in  this  country.  The  new-co-mer,  L. 
trago-phylla,  has  golden-yellow  flowers  more  or  le-ss  tinted  with 
red. 

A  very  handsome  Rhododendron — namely,  R.  auriculatum — - 
is  notable  for  the-  size-  of  its  leaves  and  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
which  are-  either  pure  white  or  tinted  with  rosy  pink.  Various 
other  interesting  species  of  tree  remain  to  prove  t-he-ir  character 
in  this  country,  including  members:  of  the  Bireli,  Chestnut, 
Beech,  Alder,  Hornbeam,  and  Oak  family.  The  le-ave-s  of  some 
of  the  latter  are-  particularly  handsome.  A  Willo-w  has  also- 
been  discovered  with  leaves  resembling  tho-se  of  a -Poplar  in  size-, 
and  therefore  distinct  fro-m  anything  yet  in  cultivation. 

The  pamphlet  is  well  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
photo-graphs  of  these  various  plants,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  represent  the  dried  specimens  which  were  collected  in 
China,  and  used  by  the  author  to  illustrate-  his  paper.  The 
pamphlet,  also  contains  numerous-  fine  illustrations  of  Japanese 
plants  in  the  live  state-,  -and  which  flowered  in  the  Coombe 
Woc-d  Nursery. 


Mr.  John  Jacobs,  the  oldest,  British  resident  of  Havre,  and  the 
pioneer  of  the  export  fruit  trade  to  England,  has  just  died  at  the 
age  of  94. 

Plants  Destroyed  by  Fire  at  St.  Louis. — On  November  7th 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  boiler  roo-m-  of  the  Orchid  houses  at 
Shaw’s  Botanic  Gardens.  The  glass  roofs  of  the  hothouses  gave 
way  under  the  influence  of  intense  heat,  and  many  rare  and 
valuable  plants  were  ruined  by  falling  glass  as  well  as  by 
flames.  The  garden  staff  started  to  carry  out  the  finest  plants 
from  the  buildings,  and  thousands  were  saved,  but  others  were 
destroyed  that  may  never  be  replaced.  These  plants  include 
Orchids,  Palms,  and  Persian  Cacti.  Some  of  the  plants  burnt 
were  worth  500  and  1,000  dollars  each,  and  the  damage  to  the 
houses  alone  was  10,000  dollars,  as  related  by  “American  Gar¬ 
dening.” 


A  National  Gardeners’  Association. 

Many  gardeners’  minds-  are  just  now  being  exercised  with 
respect  to  proposals  made  and  discussed  to  form  an  Association 
o-f  Gardeners  for  the  British  Isles.  We-  have,  of  course-,  many 
associations  in  existence  already — indeed,  they  are  found  all 
over  the  kingdom — but,  these  bodies  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to-  mutual  improvement  only,  at  least  as  far  as  such  improve¬ 
ment  can- be  obtained  by  re-ading  papers-,  discussing  them,  and, 
at  time®,  presenting  small  exhibitions  of  garden  products-.  But 
the  aims  of  the  proposers  of  the-  National  Association,  are 
wider.  They  wish  greatly  to-  see  the  status  of  the  gardener 
elevated ;  overcrowding  of  the-  profession,  creating  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  demand  for  situations,  checked ;  wages,  if  -possible,  in¬ 
creased,  examinations  instituted  for  young  men,  and  generally 
to-  lift-  the-  gardener  and  bis  vocation  to-  a  higher  plane,  such 
as  indeed  co-mports-  with  the-  gardener’s  intelligence  and  his 
grave-  responsibilities.  It-  is-  e-ven,  further  desired  that  such 
National  Association  -should  become-  a  centre  to  which  all  local 
societies  should  be  affiliated,  and  that  through  such  aids  there 
should  be-  wider  efforts  made  to  bring  gardeners  into  closer 
touch  with  the  gardening  charities'. 

But-  it,  is  evident  that,  whatsoever  may  be  the  aims  or  desires 
of  gardeners  in  relation  to-  these-  suggestions-,  the-re  is  not,  and 
very  well  ca.n  never  be-,  that  complete  -homogeneity  amongst 
them  in  relation  to  any  organisation  of  a  national  kind,  such 
as  can,  be  found  in,  and  amongst  trades-  generally  where  workers 
are-  in,  great  number  and  in-  clo-s-e  alliance-.  Whilst  nearly  all 
trades,  or  vocations  organise  for  what,  may  be  termed  tradel 
union  purposes,  or  for  those  of  a,  benefit,  nature,  gardeners  at 
once  disclaim  all  intention:  to-  pro-mote  any  form  of  trade  union, 
but  simply  need  an,  organisation,  such  as  shall  assist  to  raise 
them  and  their  vocation  into-  a  higher  status  than  now  exists. 

It-  is-  very  widely  admitted  tha-t  far  too  many  young  men  get 
into  bothies,  as-  whilst  these  are  so  many,  the  numbed  of  places- 
open  to  them  later1  as  head  gardene-rs-  are-  so  few.  Generally 
too,  as  a  consequence,  young  men  are-  in  bothies  as  journey¬ 
men  or  foremen:  much  later  in  life  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
or  should  a,  young  man.  get-  into  a  headship,  he  do-e-s-  so-  t-o  the 
detriment  of  his  vocation,  because  he  takes  lower  wages,  and 
cannot,  possibly  possess  that-  experience  and  knowledge  which 
the  gardener  of  some  forty  to  fifty  years-  of  age  has  attained. 
It  is  said  that  no-w  the  rush  for  situations-  comes  chiefly  from 
men  of  year's:  and  experience,  and  it  is  a,  painful  fact-  that  such 
is-  the:  case.  How  many  score®  of  good  me-n  to-day  are  there 
whose  character  is  of  the  very  best,  and  whose  garden,  expe¬ 
riences  are-  first-class,  who  are  month  after  month,  and  indeed 
year  after  year,  kicking  their  heels  anxiously,  patiently,  yet 
every  additional  day  with  greater  despair,  because  of  them 
there  arei  far  more  than,  there-  are,  situations,  to  be  filled? 

At  a,  recent  meeting  of  gardeners:  convened  to  discus®  tliisj 
subject,  of  the  formation  of  an  association-  a  fervent  wish  was 
expressed  by  one  of  our  greatest-  gardeners  that  much  of  this 
wasting  ability'  could  be-  diverted  into  commercial  directions-, 
especially  in  enabling  these  gardeners  to  become  the1  owners 
or  occupiers:  of  small  holdings,  of  some  10  o-r  12  acres-  in 
extent  on  which  glassho-us-es:  could  be  erected  for  fruit  and 
flower  production.  Fruit  and  vegetables  oo-uld  be  grown  on 
the-  bes-t  garden  lines,  and  if  found  in  colonies  such  as  is:  most 
desirable,  then,  agencies  of  a.  co-operative  nature  could  he 
formed  to  collect  products,  market  them,  on,  the  very  best 
lines,  and  thus,  whilst  creating  for  these  able  men  a,  good 
independent  livelihood,  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  the 
private-  gardener’s  vocation-  fro-m  that  severe-  pressure  the 
which  is  now  so  disastrous.  The  subject  is  to  be  further  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a,  meeting  to  be  held  in  February  next.  A.  D. 


Attar  of  Roses  and  Trusts. — Small  local  trusts  are  being 
formed  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  France,  with  -the  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  of  Attar  of  Roses  and  other  perfumes.  Pure 
Attar  of  Roses  is  too  powerfully  scented  to  be  pleasant,  but  it 
forms  the  basis  or  a  component  part  of  many  other  scents. 
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Two  Good  Fruits  Suitable  for  Introduction 
to  the  English  Market. 

Ur  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  ex-Keeper  of  the  Museums,  Royal 

Gardens,  Kew. 

The  introduction  of  new  products,  whether  for  food,  medicine 
or  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  is  a  subject  of  continually 
increasing  interest,  more  particularly  in  these  days,  when  the 
consideration,  of  the  products  of  our  own  Empire  are  brought 
so  prominently  before  us  as  having  a,  greater  claim  for  de¬ 
velopment  than  those  of  foreign,  origin,.  At  the  Christmas 
season,  also,  the  matter  is  more  prominently  brought  to  our 
notice  when  side  by  side  with  the  products  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  we  see  all  the  varied  ingenuities  of  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  and  our  American,  consuls  competing  for 
a,  lirst  place.  In  the  matter  of  preserved  or  crystallised  fruits, 
which  are  always  in  special  demand  at  this  season,  it,  cannot, 
be  denied  that  France  takes  the  lead,  not  only  in  the  quality 
of  the  preparations  themselves,  but  also-  in  the  elegant  new 
dainty  manner  in  which  they  are  “  got  up.”  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  England  of  late  years  has,  learnt  much  in  this 
direction,  and  there  is  really  no-  reason  why  the  trade  in 
crystallised  and  preserved  fruits,  if  not  capable  of  being  de- 
veloped  into  an  actual  British  industry,  should  not  be  taken 
up1  by  some  of  her  colonies  or  foreign  possessions. 

Vegetable  products-  of  various-  kinds  suggest  themselves  as 
being  particularly  adaptable  for  an  extensive  development-  in 
this  direction.  It  is  true  that  we  have  at  certain  seasons  con¬ 
signments  of  the  Chocho  fruit  (Sechium  edule)  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  these,  at  present,  have  not  “  taken  on,”  nor  has  the 
Tree  Tomato  (Cypliomandra  b-etacea),  nor  the  Chinese  Arti¬ 
choke  or  Cros-nes  (Stackys  t-uberifera),  nor  many  others  that 
could  be  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  a  long  period  of  cul¬ 
tivation  might  so  far  improve  all  these  products,  such  as  has 
been  done'  with  the  Potato,  that  in  future  generations!  they  will 
become  the  leading  vegetables  and  displace  those,  with  which 
we  are  at  present  satisfied,  or,  indeed,  to  which  we  give  pre¬ 
ference. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  cultivation  of  new  vegetables  that  we¬ 
ar©  now  specially  concerned,  but  with  the  preservation  either  in 
syrup  or  by  a,  system  of  candying  or  crystallising  of  such  fruits, 
whether  home  grown,  or  imported,  as  specially  lend  themselves 
to  this  treatment,  and  we  need  only  mention  two  as  an  example 
of  many  more  worthy  of  careful  experiments.  Of  these  two, 
we  have  had  opportunities-  of  practically  testing  their  qualities, 
and  are  able-  to-  give  most  satisfactory  reports. 

The  first-  fruit,  is  that  of  the  Rose  Apple  (Eugenia  Jambos),  a 
small  handsome  tree  of  India,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated,  as 
well  as  in,  other  tropical  countries.  The  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
fruit,  a-nd  foliage  is  said  “  to  render  it,  a  fit  ornament  for  any 
garden,.” 

The  tree  belongs  to-  the  My-rtaceae  and  to  the  same-  genus 
as  the  Clove.  It  is  thus  quaint-ly  described  in,  Linscho-ten’s 
“Voyage  to  the  East  Indies”  in.  1598:  “The  trees  whereon 
the  Jambos  do  grow  are  as  great  as  Plum  trees  and  ve-rie  like 
unto  them;  it,  is  an  excellent  and  a,  verie  pleasant-  fruite  to 
look©  on,  as  big  a,s  an  Apple ;  it  hath  a  red  colour,  and  some¬ 
what  whitish,  so  clear©  and  pure  that  it  seemeth  to  be  painted 
or  made-  of  waxe ;  it  is  very  pleasant-  to  eat-e  and  smelleth  like 
rosewater  ;  it  is  whit©  within,  and  in  -eating  mo-yste  and  water- 
ish ;  it  is  a,  most  daint-ie  fruite,  as  well  as  for  bewtie  to  the 
sight,  so  for  the  sweet-  savour  and  taste ;  it,  is  a  fruite  that  is 
never  forbidden  to  any  sicke  person  as  other  fruits  are,  but  are 
freelie  given  unto  sicke  men  to  eate  that  have  a  desire  there¬ 
unto,  for  it  can,  do-e  no  hurt.  Tire-  blossoms  are  likewise-  veiy 
fair©  to  the  sight,  and  have  a.  sweet,  smell ;  they  are  red  and 
somewhat  whitish  of  colour.  This  tree  beareth  fruite  three  or 
four©  tymes  every  year© ;  -and  which  is  more  won.d'erfull,  it  hath 
commonly  on  the  one  side  or  half©  of  the  tree'  ripe  Jamb-os 
and  the  leaves-  fallen,  off,  and  on  the  other  side  or  half©  it,  hath 
all  the  leaves  and  be-ginneth  (again©)  to  blo-ss-ome,  and  when 
that  side  hath  fruite,  and  that  the  leaves  fall  off,  then  the 
other  side  begin  noth  again  t-c-  have  leaves  and  to  blossom©,  and 
so  it  oontinueth  all  the  year©  long ;  within  they  have  a,  stone- 


as  great©  (and  very  neere  of  the  same  fashion)  as  the  fruite  of 
the  Cypress  tree.” 

The  tree,  which  is  also-  commonly  cultivated  in  Burmese 
gardens,  would  appear  to  be  of  some  consideration  amongst 
the,  Burmese  people,  judging  from  the  following  paragraph 
from  Mason’s  “  Burma-,”  which  reads  somewhat  like  a  Christ¬ 
mas  fairy  tale:  “According  to  Burma®  geography,  there  is  a 
Eugenia  tree-  on  the  great  island  or  continent,  which  we  inhabit 
that  is  twelve  hundred  miles  high,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
in  circumference,  with  five  principal  branches  each  six  hundred 
miles  long ;  from  this  tree-  the  island  derives  its  name,  Jam- 
budeba,  Eugenia,  island.” 

The  fruits  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  some  being  almost 
pear-shaped,  as  shown  in.  the  drawing,  while -others  are  more  or 
less  globular,  and  about  the  size  of  a,  small  Apple.  The  flavour 


Rose  Apple  (Eugenia  Jambos)  considerably  reduced. 


when  ripe  and  fresh  resembles  that  of  rose-water.  In  some 
varieties  the  absence  of  juice  causes  them  to  be  but  little 
esteemed,  though  they  are  used  for  making  jam.  It-  is  not, 
however,  for  this  purpose  that  w©  draw  especial  attention  to 
the  R-o-se  Apple,  but,  as  we  have  -before  s-aid,  for  the  purpose 
of  crystallising  or  candying,  and  it,  might  perhaps  be  made  a 
profitable  article  of  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  this 
country.  An  attempt  was  made  many  years  ago  to  introduce 
them  in  this  form  from  Jamaica,  attention  having  be-en  first 
drawn  to  them  a,s  an  exhibit  amongst  a  collection  of  West 
Indian  fruits  at  an  exhibition  in  Philadelphia,,  where  they  gained 
a  silver  medal.  From  this  they  were  introduced  to  notice  in 
London,  and  a  large  quantity  was  immediately  asked  for,  but 
as  this  c-ould  not  be  supplied  -a,t  -once  candied  Rose  Apples  lost 
their  chance  of  becoming  a  trade  commodity,  and  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  them  since  the  first-  experiment-,  which  was 
conducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  by  an  amateur,  simply  to 
show  what  the  fruit  was  capable-  of.  But  the  experiment 
showed  that  there  are  possibilities  for  an  opening  for  a-  new 
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product,  the  material  for  which  Nature  has  abundantly  sup- 
piled  in  many  of  our  possessions,  and  which  only  requires  de¬ 
veloping  to  bring  it  into  practical  use.  As  we  believe  the 
season  for  these  fruits  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  August  and 
September,  the  crystallised  product  might  well  come  into  the 
English  market  at  this,  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year. 

The  second  fruit  about  which  we  would  speak  is  the  Litchee 
(Nepheiium  Litchi),  the  produce  of  a  handsome  evergreen  tree 
belonging  toi  the  natural  order  Sapindac-eae,  a  native  of  South 
China,  but  introduced  and  now  largely  cultivated  in  India  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruit.  De  Candolle  states  that  the  introduction 
of  the  plant  into  Bengal  dates  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  in  Bengal  that  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  fine  fruits 
have  also  been  obtained  in  the  Lucknow  Horticultural  Garden 
and  the  Saharunpur  Government  Garden.  The  fruits:,  which 
are  borne  in  large  clusters-,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  are  in¬ 
dividually  about  lj  in.  in  diameter,  nearly  spherical,  with  a 
thin  rind,  which  upon  drying  becomes  brittle  or  woody,  and 
is  covered  all  -over  with  small  protuberances.  When  fresh  they 
are  red,  or  of  a  greenish  colour  tinged  with  pink,  and  filled 
with  a  white  jelly-like  pulp,  almost  transparent,  and  having  a 
delicious  sweetish  acid,  taste,  which  is  cooling  and  most  grateful 
to  the  palate,  especially  in  hot  weather.  In  the  centre  of  this 
pulp,  which  is  an  aril,  is  a  large  black  shining  seed. 

In  Sir  George  Watts’  “  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India  ”  is  a  quotation  from  an  article  on  the  Litchi  by  Dr. 
Bonavia  which  is  worth  repeating  here.  He  says :  “  Here  is 
a  fruit  tree  which  -resists  the  heaviest  rains  and  stands  the 
hottest  winds,  and  -also  the  fro-sts  of  these  provinces  (North- 
West  Provinces).  Moreover,  it  bears  annually  an  abundant 
crop  of  fine,  well-flavoured,  aromatic  fruit,  which  c-an  readily 
be  sent  t-o  distant  markets  without  -injury.  Instead  of  being 
planted  by  the  -one  or  two,  it  -should  be  planted  by  the  thousand. 
From  -all  I  know  -o-f  the  hardiness  and  fruitfulnes-s  of  this  ret¬ 
ina, rka-ble  tree,  I  feel  confident  that  if  any  individual  (or  com¬ 
pany),  possessing  the  necessary  capital,  were  to  plant  an  exten¬ 
sive  orchard  of  Litc-h-i  trees — say,  where  canal  wat-er  would  be 
easily  obtained,  or  where  well  wat-er  is  within  easy  reach- — he- 
wo-uld  very  probably  make  a  good  life-long  business  o-f  it-.”  Com¬ 
menting  -on  this1,  the  writer  -of  the  article  -o-n  the  Litchi  in  the 
“  Dictionary  ”  says- :  “  This  result  has  been  abundantly  attained 
in  Bengal,  and  although  statistics  of  the  extent  of  the  trade 
cannot  be  given,  it  may  b-e  said  that  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
the  Litchi  tree  is-  almo-st  co-ext-e-nsively  cultivated  with  the 
Mango.  It  comes-  into  -s-ea-so-n  a,  little  before  that-  fruit,  and  in 
the  larger  cities,  such  as  Calcutta,  is  s-o-ld  in  every  fruit-dealer’s 
shop,  the  streets  for  a  month  o-r  six  weeks  being  literally  be¬ 
strewn  with  the  rind  and  large  seeds  rejected  by  the  wayside 
consumers.  The-  fruit-  t-o-  be  enjoyed  must,  however,  be  eaten 
as  so-on  after  being  plucked  -as  possible-.  When  fresh,  the  great 
bunches  lo-o-k  like- bright,  pinkish  Strawberries;,  but  they  ra-pidly 
lose  their  blo-om,  and  , a-ss-ume  a  dirty-brownish  colour.” 

In  India,  China-,  Siam,  and  other  Eastern  countries  the  fruit 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  is  eaten  b-o-th  in  the  fr-e-sh 
and  dried  states:,  -and  is  also-  prepared  in  a  great  variety  o-f 
ways.  By  taking  off  the  -outer  rind  when  the  fruit-si  are-  fully 
ripe,  and  removing  the  hard  black  seeds  from  the  centre,  and 
them  preserving  the  fle-shy  po-rtio-ns  in.  syrup,  -a.  delicious  adjunct 
for  dessert  is  produced.  At  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  1886 
t-liey  were  -exhibited  thus  prepared,  as  well  as  in  their  fresh 
state,  and  under  b-o-th  conditions  they  were  very  delicious,  in 
the  fresh  state  especially  -so,  but-  a-s  it  is  impossible  to  import 
them  in  this  condition  it-  do-e-s  no-t  se-em  a  difficult  matter  to 
preserve  them  in  syrup,  as  is  do-ne.  -so  successfully  with  Pines 
and  other  fruits.  If  this  were-  done,  there  would  be  little  or 
no-  demand  for  the  dried  .brown  fruits  with  the  black  shrivelled 
pulp,  with  nothing  but  .a  swe-e-t,  mawkish  taste,  that  we  now 
see  occasionally  in  some  of  our  -best  fruiterers’  shops.  So 
greatly  -are  these  fruits  in  demand  in  all  parts  o-f  China-  that  it 
is  s-aid  they  are  packed  in  tin  cases  with  spirits  and  honey  and 
sent  to-  Peking  for  the  Emperor’s  use,  and  even  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  are  conveyed  thither.  Being  sent,  -off  when  in  flower,  the 
fruits  a-re  generally  ripe  -when  they  arrive  at-  Peking. 


Leamington’s  Gardens. 

.  Leamington  is  known  to  almost  every  schoolboy  as  the 
centre  of  England,  and  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to-  the 
picture  postcard  craze  are  by  now  well  aware  of  the  appearance 
of  the  famous  tree  which  marks  the  exact  centre.  As  an  inland 
watering  place  it  also  has  no  equal,  and  both  in  winter  and 
summer  it  is  a  mo-st  fashionable  resold  for  people  to  “  take  the 
waters.”  Perhaps  horticulturists  know  the  town  bet-tea-  as  an 
up-to-date  garden  town,  and  it  is  usually  referred  to  in  guide¬ 
books  as-  the  “  town  of  gardens.”  Beautifully  situated  on  the 
River  Learn,  and  right  in  the-  Shakespeare  country,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fashionable  and  up-to-date  town  in 
the  country.  The  gardens-  cover  over  60  acre®,  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over -the  place — in,  the  streets,  squares,  and  every¬ 
where  where  they  well  -add  to  the-  attraction  of  the  town. 

As  an  old  Ke-wite,  I  at  once  looked  up  Mr.  T.  W.  Dell,  the 
able  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  who  is-  also  an  old  Kewite, 
and  it  was-  indeed  a  pleasant  afternoon  that  I  spent  in  visiting 
the  well-kept  gardens  under  his-  charge.  Mr.  Dell  is  a  gar¬ 
dener  of  the  old  school,  and  I  believe  he-  s-aid  it  was  forty 


Litchee  (Nephelium  Litchi).  Reduced  about  one-third 
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years  since  he  left  Kew,  but,  unlike  many  of  his  school,  he 
keeps  pace-  with  the  horticultural  fashions  of  the  day,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the.  popular  mixed  bedding  and  informal  borders  can  be 
adopted  they  are.  One’s  sen-s-es  are  not  shocked  by  such  in¬ 
congruities  as  wild  gardens  surrounded  by  formal  architecture, 
lor  where  the  surroundings  a-re  formal  wre  find  the  old  carpet 
beds  and  ribbon,  borders,  and  in  spite-  of  the  cold  season  the 
beds-  are  in  their  style  magnificent.  Near  the  pavilion  in  the 
Jep-hson  Gardens  the  style  adopted  is  chiefly  sub-tropical,  and 
a-s  there  is-  a  good  winter  accommodation  the;  Palms  and  Dra¬ 
caenas,  are  very  fine  specimens-.  The-  decorative  worth  of  the 
Zeas  are  we-ll  demonstrated.  When,  mixed  with  huge  Ficus 
eiastica,  Fuchsia,  standard  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  the  effect 
is  very  pleasing. 

A  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  in  several  parts  o-f  the  town 
by  beds-  o-f  huge  specimen,  Zonals,  with  a,  groundwork  of  Violas. 
Tho-se  who  have  large  beds-  to-  fill  should  adopt,  the  system  of 
planting  out,  specimen,  Zonals  and  Fuchsias  ;  standard  Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums  are  another  feature  to  be  seen  here.  One  seldom 
see®  these  gorgeous  plants-  grown  in  this  way;’  as  specimens 
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for  sunny  la,wns  they  are  unequalled,  for  well-grown  old  plants 
will  bloom  continuously  all  through  the  season.  In  several 
parts  of  the  town  the  large  Echeverias  are  used  with ‘good 
elfect,  especially  in  conjunction  with  Altenantheras.  Tile 
Lobelia,  which  is  used  freely  in  the  formal  borders,  is  a  variety 
that  should  be  more  widely  known.  I  believe  Mr.  Dell  told 
me  he  selected  it  from  some  seedlings ;  it  is  all  that  one  can 
require  as  a  bedding  Lobelia. 

The  arboreal  subjects  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  and 
one  could  find  plenty  of  material  for  a  very  lengthy  article  on 
this  subject  alone.  Robinia  Pseudacacia  inermis  is  evidently 
well  pleased  with  the  treatment  it  receives,  for  I  feel  quite  safe 
in  asserting  that  nowhere  in,  this  country  can  a  finer  row  be 
seen  than  in  Leamington.  R.  P.  monophylla,  and  R.  P.  de- 
caisneana  are  also  in  remarkably  vigorous  health. 

In  the  shrubberies  the  colour  effect  is  very  pleasing,  and 
although  some  of  the  brightset  subjects  are  used,  there  is  an, 
entire  freedom  from  the  vulgar  glare  that  so  often  greets  one 
in  gardens  where  foliagei  effect  is  aimed  at.  Along  the  river 
is  a  magnificent  row  of  Chestnuts  just  a  mile  and  a,  half  long, 
and  as  a,  promenade,  this,  avenue  is  very  popular,  as  they  over¬ 
hang  the  water  and  are  well  kept,  without  presenting  a  shorn 
appearance.  A  short  ride  on  the  tramcar  brings  one  to  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  and  here  another  horticultural  feast,  may  be  en¬ 
joyed,  for  the  grounds,  are  open  to  the  public,  and  may  be 
ranked  amongst,  the  best  private  grounds  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Dell  more  than  smiled  when  I  took  farwell  of  him  and  told 
him  that  I  had  enjoyed  everything,  except  the  water,  for  never 
before  did  I  taste  more  awful  liquid,  except  when  sea-bathing. 

Kewite. 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  year,  on  the  above  date,  proved  to  be 
a  very  full  and  interesting  one.  Orchids  were  in  particularly 
strong  form,  and  if  we  might  single  out  any  one  class  more 
than  another,  we  should  say  that  the  Cypripediums  were  in 
great  force.  Other  subjects  of  note  were  hardy  trees  and. 
shrubs,  Crotons,  winter-flowering  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums, 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  hardy 
deciduous  shrubs  showing  different  coloured  bai'ks,  and  Palms. 
Fruit  was  represented  by  a  fine  collection  of  Grapes  and  Apples. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  staged  a  large  group  of  very  choice 
Orchids,  particularly  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums.  He 
was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  grand  piece  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae  and  an  Award  of  Merit  for  C.  ’. 
Sanderae  Oakwood  Seedling,  showing  slight  differences  from, 
the  original  form,  with  a  much  more  evenly-balanced  flower. 
He  also  had  C.  arthurianum,  C.  Niobe,  and  other  hybrid  forms 
of  C.  fairieanum  crossed  with  different  species.  Very  choice 
also  was  Odontoglossum  liarryano-crispum,  O.  crispum  cook- 
sonianum,  with  large  reddish-brown  blotches  on  a  white 
ground,  0.  c.  Peetersii,  heavily  blotched  with  rose,  and  many 
others.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  group  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  set  up  with  Ferns 
and  Palms.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  Laeliocattleyas  were  Lc. 
Semiramis,  Lc.  wellsiana,  and  Lc.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor,  having 
primrose  yellow  flowers  with  a  purple  lamina  to  the  lip.  The 
golden-yellow  flowers  of  Laelia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix  were  also 
very  pleasing.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  exhibited  a  much  larger  group  of  Orchids  than  he  has 
done  for  a  long  time.  Cypripediums  were  in  strong  force,  and 
in  some  cases  of  very  large  size.  A  fine  form  was  C.  Galatea,  The 
Dell  variety.  He  had  numerous  of  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  a  huge 
floriferous  piece  of  C.  Mrs.  Charles  Canham,  and  fine  pieces 
of  C.  leeanum  masreelianum  and  C.  1.  giganteum.  Very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  striking  was  the  yellow-flowered  Odontoglossum 
luteo-purpureum  amesianum  and  Oncidium  ornithorhinchum 
album.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  these  took  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  space,  and  were  accorded  a  Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal. 


0.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  Lancs,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  Cypripediums  in  the  cut  state,  and  staged  in 
Orchid  flower-holders.  Some  of  the  varieties  were  very  choice, 
including  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  C.  i.  Sanderae,  C.  pollet- 
ianum  supei'bum,  with  large  spotted  flowers,  C.  arthurianum, 
and  C.  hillianum,  with  large  richly-veined  flowers.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

W.  E.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Henbury,  Bristol,  staged  a  collection 
of  Cypripediums  in  pots,  amongst  which  large  and  striking 
varieties  were  C.  leeanum  giganteum,  C.  1.  Keeling’s  variety, 
C.  insigne  henburiense,  after  the  style  of  Harefield  Hall,  and 
C.  i.  magnificum.  Palms  and  Ferns  were  freely  used  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  group.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Page),  Chardwar,  Bour- 
ton-on-Water,  had  a  collection  of  Cypripediums  in  the  cut 
state,  and,  being  well  displayed,  were  very  effective.  Particu¬ 
larly  fine  were  C.  leeanum  clinkaberryanum,  C.  Euryades,  C. 
insigne  Agathae,  a  heavily-blotched  variety,  C.  i.  Harefield 
Hall,  C.  i.  Standard,  and  many  more  equally  worthy  of  being 
singled  out.  These  were  beautifully  interspersed  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  and  Carex  brunnea  variegata.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  had  a  large  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  Calanthes 
played  the  most  prominent  part.  C.  Bryan  was  a  very  fine 
white  form  with  a  large  crimson  eye,  and  the  nlants,  being 
numerous,  were  staged  in  a  mass.  C.  vestita  luteo-oculata  was 
also  noteworthy.  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossum  crispum 
gave  variety  to  the  group,  while  a  small  bank  of  Dendrobium 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum  was  also  in  fine  form.  These 
Orchids  were  freely  interspersed  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri 
and  Maidenhair  Fern.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group  of 
hybrid  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Laeliocattleya  bletchley- 
ensis,  Lc.  helvetia,  Cattleya  Adonis  (C.  Mossiae  +  Warsce- 
wiezii),  Laelia  anceps  amesiana,  and  Cypripediums,  toned 
down  with  Palms,  etc. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  exhibited  a  mixed  group  of  Orchids,  including  such 
choice  Cypripediums  as  C.  insigne  Laura  Kimball,  C.  i.  Monk’s 
Hood,  C.  i.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Moore,  belonging  to  the  yellow  section, 
C.  leeanum  giganteum,  C.  1.  magnificum,  the  large-flowered 
form,  C.  Mme.  Jules  Hye,  C.  Minos  Seedling,  a  well-flowered 
piece,  and  Cymbidium  tracyanum.  All  of  these  were  very  good 
of  their  kind.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a 
green-veined  form  of  C.  lawrenceanum  named  C.  Maudie,  with 
very  large  flowers.  They  also  had  C.  Sallieri  hyeanum,  C. 
leeanum  Cypheri,  C.  Venus  punctatum,  C.  leeanum  aureum, 
giganteum,  and  various  others,  in  good  form.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
had  a  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  the  more  prominent  were 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Laeliocattleya  Sallieri,  Cypripedium  insigne. 
grandiflorum,  C.  leeanum  superbum,  C.  nitens  sunerbum,  and 
C.  harrisianum  Williams  variety.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries,  Kenilworth,  had  a  group 
of  dwarf  Cypripediums,  including  such  fine  varieties  as  C. 
insigne  Sanderae,  C.  nitens,  and  C.  leeanum  in  variety.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

M.  Charles  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  exhibited  a  small 
but  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  including  a  fine  piece  of  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  robusta  autumnalis,  with  four  spikes  of  huge 
flowers.  Odontoglossum  liarryano-crispum  virens  and  0. 
wilc.keanum  were  also  very  fine. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  Turnforl  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne, 
Herts,  exhibited  an  interesting  group  of  new  Crotons,  including 
C.  turnfordiense,  a  dark  olive-green  and  golden-yellow  variety, 
also  C.  elegantissimum  and  Golden  Gem.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  very  extensive  and 
much-admired  bank  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  variety  was  the  carmine-flowered  Winter 
Cheer.  Very  good  also  was  B.  Julius,  pink,  B.  Ensign,  B. 
socotrana,  B.  Agatha,  and  B.  A.  compacta,  the  latter  five  being 
rose-coloured.  Very  fine  was  a  group  of  Gesnera  (Naegelia) 
exoniensis,  with  dark  velvety  leaves  and  scarlet-spotted  flowers. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  alpine 
plants  grown  in  pans,  and  extending  along  the  whole  length! 
of  one  side  of  a  table.  They  had  numerous  species  of  Saxi- 
fragas,  Sedums,  and  Sempervivums.  Very  fine  were  pans  of 
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Arabis  lucida  variegata,  A.  procurrens  variegata,  Meconopsis 
nepalensis,  and  Veronica  epac  ri  dea.  Some  choice  shrubs 
and  Yuccas  served  as  a  background  to  this  extensive  group  of 
well-grown  plants.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  exhibited 
a  very  extensive  and  choice  collection  of  Conifers  and  other 
hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Particularly  noticeable  were 
Abies  ecncolor.  Thuyas,  Cupressus,  and  some  Pines. 
Numerous  varieties  of  Hollies,  green  and  variegated,  also  Box, 
tree,  and  climbing  Ivies,  Euonymus,  Azara  microphylla,  and 
various  other  subjects  served  to  make  up  a  very  extensive  and 
handsome  group.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  B.edhill, 
Surrey,  had  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  such  largo 
forms  as  Mary  Inglis,  Mms.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mrs.  Swinburne,  a 
white  incurved  Jap.  They  also  had  plumy  varieties  and  a 
golden- yellow  decorative  variety,  Miss  Emily  Fowler,  and  the1 
tiny  wild  C.  indicum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  fine 
group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  set  up  in  bunches.  Choice  new 
varieties  for  1904  were  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Bell,  George  Coates, 
Countess  of  Jersey,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  King  Victor,  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  Queen  of  Italy,  Charles  IT.  Curtis,  and  Lady  War¬ 
wick.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  Herts,  had  a  very  large  collection  of  deciduous  shrubs 
cut  and  set  up  in  bunches  to  show  the  decorative  effect  of  their 
different  coloured  barks  in  winter.  Very  fine  things  for  this' 
purpose  were  species  and  varieties  of  Cornus,  Bose,  Salix 
Ribes,  Spiraea,  Lycium,  variegated  Negundo,  and  many  other 
interesting  things.  Euonymus  europaeus  was  still  very  finely 
in  fruit.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Hemming,  The  Gardens,  Alexandra,  Palace,  had  a  col¬ 
lection  of  large,  decorative,  plumose,  and  other  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  ' 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a  group  of  finely- 
berried  Aucubas,  Eleaegnus  pieta  aurea,  Garrya  elliptica,  Hedera 
Sheen  Silver,  and  other  Ivies,  and  the  sweetly-scented  Daphne 
indica  rubra. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  had  a  fine 
group  cf  Palms  on  the  floor,  including  the  Fish-tail  Palm, 
Caryota  siamensis,  also  Corypha  Wagoni,  like  a  Licuala,  Livis- 
tona  Wocdfordi,  Arena  sapida,  Raphiolepis  humilis,  and  various 
others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  stand  of  their  specialities,  including  a  new  flower  pot, 
consisting  of  perforated  sheet  iron,  which  may  be  painted  green 
if  desired.  One  of  its  most  important  features  is  that  it  will 
last  well  and  not  be  liable  to  break.  They  also  had  some  very 
useful  syringes  and  sprayers  to  be  worked  by  the  hand  or  mouth. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  had  a  collection  of  alpines, 
including  Primula  acaulis  rubra  plena,  P.  nregaseaefolia,  Nar¬ 
cissus  Bulbocodium  monophyllus,  and  others  in  bloom. 

The  Lubrose  Paint  Co.  (Charles  T.  Druery,  Manager),  Moor- 
gate  Station  Chambers,  E.C.,  had  some  sanqiles  of  their  new 
paint,  and  also  a  model  greenhouse  painted  with  the  same. 

F Ru it  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

C.  Bayer,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  grown  within 
five  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  He  had  finely-finished  bunches  of 
Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman, 
and  Directeur  Tisserand  Grapes*  He  also  had  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  a  Pineapple.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Lord  Allenham  was  accorded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
small  heap  of  grand  specimens  of  Improved  Ailsa  Craig  Onion. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  the  President,  being  in  the  chair. 

Rep oirr  oe  the  Committee  fob,  the  Year  1903. 

The  past  summer  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  described  as 
one  of  the  worst  Dahlia  seasons  on  record.  The  severe  Hosts 
durum  the  latter  part  of  June  completely  destroyed  the  plants  ot 
many  “growers  in  the  North  and  Midlands,  whilst  the  incessant 
heavy  rains,  often  accompanied  by  destructive  gales,  during 
August  and  September,  together  with  the  extremely  low  night 
temperatures  of  the  latter  month,  made  this  season  (ancl 
especially  the  show  period)  a  most  unusually  trying  one 

The  London  Exhibition  was  held  on  Septembei  1st  and  2nd, 
and  despite  the  unfavourable  season,  the  exhibits  in  point  of 
numbers  showed  the  satisfactory  increase  of  25  per  cent.,  whilst 


quality  of  the  blooms  was  surprisingly  good.  Nine  certificates 
were  awarded  to  new  varieties. 

The  Manchester  exhibition,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  Society,  took  place  on  September  11th  and 
12th.  The  number  of  exhibits  from  the  North  and  Midlands  was 
seriously  curtailed  owing  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  June 
frosts,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  a  fairly  large  number  of  entries  were 
obtained,  and  a  satisfactory  verdict  must  be  passed  on  this,  the 
first  of  the  society’s  provincial  ventures.  Five  certificates  were 
awarded  to  new  varieties. 

On  September  15th  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortnightly  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Five  certificates  were 
awarded  to  new  varieties.  The  number  of  certificates  awarded  to 
new  varieties  of  all  sections  in  1902  was  twenty-nine,  and  in  the 
present  year  nineteen,  out  of  a  total  of  105  seedlings  exhibited. 

On  September  17th,  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  an  inspection  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  grown  for  trial  at 
Chiswick,  was  held  by  the  committee.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  was  awarded  to  Hobbies,  Limited,  for 
“  Amos  Perry,”  as  the  best  variety  for  garden  decoration. 

The  committee  desire  to  convey  their  best  thanks  to  the  donors 
of  special  prizes,  viz.  :  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Suther¬ 
land,  the  president,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Mr. 
A.  Dean,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
T.  Hobbs;  also  to  the  Horticultural  Club,  for  kindly  allowing 
the  society’s  meetings  to  be  held  in  their  club  room. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  view 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  Hall  being  considered  unsatisfactory, 
the  committee  decided  to  approach  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
with  a  proposal  to  hold  the  1904  exhibition  at  Sydenham,  and  an 
arrangement  to  this  effect  has  been  concluded. 

The  committee  have  satisfaction  in  reporting  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  membership  of  the  society  for  the  year.  The 
number  of  new  members  joining  has  been  fifty-five,  and  the  losses 
through  resignations  and  deaths,  nineteen,  leaving  a  net  gain  of 
thirty-six. 

The  committee,  however,  regret  to  observe  the  growing  tendency 
of  new  members  to  avail  themselves  of  the  minimum  subscrip¬ 
tion  qualifying  membership,  and  they  consequently  recommend 
that  for  the  future  members  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely  :  “  Fellows,”  paying  annual  subscriptions  of  one  guinea; 
“  Subscribers,”  paying  annual  subscriptions  of  half  a  guinea ; 
and  “Members,”  paying  annual  subscriptions  of  five  shillings.* 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  allotment  of  space  for  the  different 
classes  at  the  society’s  exhibitions,  and  to  add  to  the  symmetry 
and  general  appearance  of  the  exhibits,  a  scale  of  measurements 
for  show-stands  and  boards  has  been  drawn  up.  The  committee 
particularly  request  that  members  will  strictly  adhere  to  these 
regulations.  The  awards  given  in  the  report  we  published  in 
September. 

Financial  Statement. 

The  income  of  the  society  from  all  sources,  including  the 
balance  of  £4  16s.  8d.  in  the  society’s  favour  from  the  year  1902, 
amounted  to  £228  14s.  2d.,  and  the  entire  expenditure,  including 
the  payment  of  all  prizes  awarded  at  the  London  and  Manchester 
exhibitions,  arpounted  to  £211  4s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  of  £17  9s.  5d. 

Arrangements  for  1904. 

The  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  2nd  and  3rd. 

Privileges  of  Membership. 

“  Fellows  ”  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  are  entitled  to  four 
passes,  admitting  to.  the  Society’s  Grand  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  September  2nd  and  3rd ;  “  Subscribers  ”  to 
two  passes  ;  and  “  Members  ”  to  one  pass. 

Each  Fellow,  Subscriber,  or  Member,  on  joining  the  society, 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  “  Official  Catalogue,  and  Culture  Guide 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society.”  . 

Fellows,  Subscribers,  and  Members  alone  have  the  privilege  of 
exhibiting  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 


DUBLIN  SEED  AND  NURSERYMEN’S  EMPLOYEES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin,  the  above 
newly-formed  association  held  their  inaugural  dinner.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sinclair,  who  was  supported  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.- 
etc.,  on  the  right,  and  Mr.  D.  McLeod  on  the  left. 


Supplement  to  the  “Gardeners’  Chronicle 


Cactus  Dahlia  Cheals'  White  :  half- size 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Dublin 
Seed  and  Nursery  Employes  Association.  He  was  glad,  he  said, 
to  see  the  junior  members  so  strongly  in  evidence,  and 
thought  the  association  was  bound  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  response,  said  he  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
seed  and  nursery  trade  in  Dublin  until  he  attended  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  called  for  another  object.  If  there  was  anyone  in  Dublin  who 
should  recognise  the  value  of  that  society  it  was  the  employers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alexander  Rochford,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
“  The  Seed  and  Nursery  Trades,”  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  they 
could  not.  use  the  word  profession  instead  of  trades  when  referring 
to  these  businesses.  He  was  of  opinion,  owing  to  its  difficult 
and  detailed  nature  and  the  amount  of  study  one  had  to  go 
through  to  be  proficient,  that  it  ought  to  rank  as  a  profession,  or 
at  least  be  brought  up  to  a  standard  similar  to  the  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Society,  which  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  protect  it.  The 
seed  and  nursery  trades  were,  to  his  mind,  the  closest  allies 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  have  in  working  out  their 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  to  say 
nothing  of  reafforesting. 

Mr.  D.  Macleod,  in  reply,  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of 
their  venerable  president  (Mr.  David  Drummond,  J.P.)  owing  to 
the  weight  of  years.  Being  on  the  verge  of  ninety  they  could 
hardly  expect  him  to  be  with  them.  He  thought  he  might  claim 
for  the  seed  and  nursery  trade,  at  all  events,  the  honour  of  great 
antiquity.  He  impressed  on  the  young  men  the  importance  of 
fitting  themselves  for  a  higher  sphere  of  labour,  by  doing  more 
than  the  mere  mechanical  work  at  which  they  were  employed. 
If  they  did  this,  they  would  qualify  themselves  for  better  and 
higher  positions  in  the  future.  He  hoped  that,  before  long  that 
association  would  have  a  domicile  of  its  own,  and  in  that  domi¬ 
cile  he  hoped  to  see  established  as  an  aid  to  improvement  a 
library  of  books  of  reference  on  botany  and  other  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  that  will  qualify  the  young  men  to  take  a  noble  part  in  the 
useful  sphere  in  which  they  are  placed  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
country.  He  should  also  like  to  see  there  specimens  of  various 
plants,  including  weeds,  so  that  those  who  studied  would  know 
where  they  grew,  and  all  about  them.  As  to  the  heads  of  the 
seed  and  nursery  trade  in  Dublin  aiding  the  association,  he  was 
sure  that  he  might  safely  say  that  they  would  not  be  backward  in 
coming  forward.  The  firm  with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
intimately  identified  would,  he  was  sure,  gladly  give  whatever 
support  they  could,  and  encourage  the  association  in  every 
possible  way. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson  proposed  “  Our  Guests,”  to  which  Mr. 
Walter  Keating,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  replied.  Other  toasts  followed,  the  proceedings 
concluding  with  the  singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  The  society’s 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Jas.  McDonough,  of  Sir  Jas.  Mackey’s. 


Society  and  Association  Notes. 


Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — At  the  floral 
committee  meeting  of  November  25th,  1903,  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  awarded  to  :  Laelia  Jonghi  var.  and  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.,  as  important  plants  for  the  trade,  both  from  Mr. 
W.  C.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer,  at  Maartensdijk.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  accorded  to  :  Dianthus  plumarius  (new  variety),  from 
Mr.  A.  Spaargaren,  at  Aalsmeer  ;  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  var. ,  as 
an  important  plant  for  the  trade,  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Sutorius,  at 
Baarn.  A  Botanical  Certificate  went  to  Laelia  Perrinii 
irrorata,  as  a  not  sufficient  known  plant,  from  Mr.  C.  J . 
Kikhert,  at  Haarlem.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Houtvester,  at 
Utrecht. 

*  *  * 

The  Mauchline  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society. — A  meetm  was  held  in  the  Lesser  Tem¬ 
perance  Hall,  on  Friday,  December  11th,  with  the  object  of 
forming  a  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  mutual  improvement  society, 
16  being  present.  Mr.  Wm.  Miller  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
chairman  for  the  night.  After  it  had  been  proposed  and. 
seconded  that  the  society  be  formed,  the  following  office-bearers 
were  appointed: — President,  Dr.  Pollock;  vice-president, 
Kenneth  McLean;  secretary,  Wm.  Miller;  treasurer,  Adam 
Robinson  ;  committee  :  J.  Walker,  T.  McAughtrie,  A.  Stewart, 
A.  McPhee,  J.  Alexander,  J.  Murdoch,  A.  Anderson,  Wm. 
Fraser,  P.  Tannoch.  The  chairman  then  read  the  proposer! 
rules,  which  were  agreed  to.  It  was  also  proposed  .and  seconded 
that  seven  meetings  a  year  be  held,  from  October  till  April. 
Mr.  Wm.  Fraser,  head  gardener  at  Ballochmyle,  will  give  the 
opening  paper  on  December  17th;  subject,  “The  Auricula.” 


I  he  members  were  then  enrolled.  This  being  all  the  business, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

*  *  * 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Society.  A  good  muster  of 
gardeners  assembled  at  Exeter  Guildhall  on  the  16th  inst.  to 
hear  a  paper  on  “  Stove  Plants  ”  read  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Bristol. 
Mr.  Courts,  of  Killerton  Park  Gardens,  took  the  chair,  and 
spoke  of  the  excellent  fraternal  feeling  brought  about  by  the 
interchange  of  lecturers  between  different  societies.  Mr.  Curtis 
offered  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  construction  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  ideal  stove.  This  was  followed  by  a  list  of  plants, 
with  descriptions,  suitable  for  the  stove  temperature.  Hei 
quoted  some  of  the  numerous  difficulties  he  had  experienced  in 
the  rearing  of  certain  species,  and  gave  hints  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  many  hothouse  pests.  The  great  secret  was  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Ilowers  when  fully  expanded  dislike  syringing.  Amongst 
foliage  plants,  the  Crotons  had  most  attraction  for  people 
generally  on  account  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  colour  >  f 
their  foliage.  Good  drainage  and  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine 
were  the  chief  factors  in  getting  colo«r.  In  the  competition  for 
Cyclamen,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  Marl  House 
Gardens  (87  points) ;  Mr.  G.  Cole,  second  (57  points) ;  and 
Mr.  Cock,  third  (41  points).  A  Chrysanthemum  sport  from 
Mme.  R.  Cadbury,  of  a  golden-yellow,  came  from  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch’s  nursery.  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  variegated  Borecole 
Albino  were  also  shown. 

*  *  * 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — The  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  arranged  for 
this  year  was  given  at  the  society’s  rooms,  Sunflower  Temper¬ 
ance  Hotel,  on  the  15th  inst.,  when,  before  a  good  attendance 
of  members,  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  of  Croydon,  in  a  very  descidptive 
and  interesting  manner,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Some  Gardens 
I  have  Visited,  illustrating  it  with  lantern  slides  prepared 
by  him  from  photographs.  He  started  with  a  few  notable  fea- 
tures  found  in  gardens  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Croydon,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  years  ago,  before  thei 
builders  hands  had  split  them  up.  He  showed  views  of  those 
beautiful  gardens  found  in  and  around  London,  such  as  Holland 
House,  Gunnersbury,  etc.,  afterwards  extending  to  the  more 
distant  radius  of  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  where  every¬ 
thing  that  man’s  hands  can  do  in  assisting  Nature  to  adorn  in 
floral  display  is  exemplified.  Many  parts  of  Northamptonshire, 
such  as  the  ancient  Holmby  House,  made  memorable  by  history 
of  the  Cromwellian  period,  were  dwelt  upon.  Several  views  of 
this  historical  residence,  also  at  Hazelbeach  Hall,  where  latterly 
the  lecturer  was  head  gardener,  were  much  appreciated, 
especially  those  depicting  the  stately  trees  with  branches 
weighed  down  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  that  occurred  in  May, 
1891.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  conveyed  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Baldock,  of  Croydon,  who  kindly  placed  his  services  with 
the  lantern  at  the  disnosal  of  the  society. 

*  *  * 

E  '-ling  Gardeners’  Society. — “  Ferns  for  Market  ”  was  the 
subject  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  17th  inst. 
Mr.  A.  Bridges,  of  Staines  Road  Nurseries,  Hounslow,  was  the 
practical  exponent,  while  Mr.  Green,  of  Acton,  occupied  the 
chair.  An  interesting  meeting  resulted,  as  an  exhibition  of 
Ferns  had  been  arranged,  and  Mr.  Bridges  also  brought  some 
tiny  specimens  to  illustrate  the  way  the  nurserymen  do  them 
for  the  market.  Spores  in  small  bottles  and  pots  of  prothalli 
were  also  part  of  his  stock-in-trade,  even  to  the  iittle  dibber 
or  patcher  by  which  the  tiny  clumps  of  prothalli  are  “  patched  ” 
out.  This  practical  demonstration  was  much  appreciated.  As 
to  Ferns  for  market,  the  demand  was  enormcus.  Everybody 
wanted  Ferns,  but  most  persons  wanted  them  as  cheap  as  they 
could  get  them  ;  hence  the  tiny  specimens  on  the  table.  Adiantum 
cuneatum  was  mostly  in  request  for  cutting,  while  A.  pubescens 
was  preferred  in  small  pots  ;  in  fact,  he  could  not  grow  enough 
of  the  latter.  Pteris  serrulata  and  its  varieties,  P.  major, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Cyrtomium  fal- 
catum— known  in  the  trade  as  “  Hollies ’’—were  consumed  by- 
tens  of  thousands.  The  nurseryman,  then,  had  to  grow  the  most 
popular  Ferns,  and  he  also  had  to  consider  the  question  of  remu¬ 
neration,  without  which  nurserymen  would  soon  cease  to  exist 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Bridges  entered  very  fully  into  all  phases  of 
culture,  from  spore  raising  to  market  specimens.  The  chair¬ 
man  added  some  comments  on  spore  raising  and  other  matters 
which  Fie  meeting  endorsed.  Messrs.  Burgess,  Chaffer,  StranW 
Biffen,  Jones,  and  others,  of  Ealing  ;  Mr.  Slade,  of  Hanwefl  •’ 
and  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Kew,  continued  the  discussion,  the  resulting 
vote  of  thanks  being  a  very  cordial  one.  For  six  Terns  Mr’ 
Hawkins  was  first,  Mr.  Chaffer  second,  and  Mr.  Woods  third 
other  exhibits  were  contributed.  ’ 
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Lemons. — Sicily  has  sent  ns  about  20,000  cases  of  Lemons, 

worth  £10,000.  Last  year  70,000  cases  were  sent. 

*  *  * 

Nuts.-  Brazil,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples  have  sent  us  a 
greater  quantity  of  nuts  than  last  year,  and  good  prices  have 
been  realised. 

*  *  * 

Roses  at  Falmouth. — Some  fine  bushes  of  the  Cabbage  Rose 
are  to  be  seen  in  full  bloom  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spargo, 
Burnt  House,  Falmouth.  The  mild  weather  is  responsible  for 
this  unseasonable  liowering. 

*  *  * 

Valencia  Raisins  and  Greek  Currants  are  lower  in  price 
than  usual  this  year,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  sent. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  quality  of  these  articles.  The 

harvest  of  Grapes  in  Asia  Minor  has  been  unusually  good. 

*  *  * 

Rood  Garden  in  London. — In  Harley  Street,  London,  W. , 
is  a  roof  garden  with  asphalt  paths.  The  Fig,  Almond,  Vine, 
Plum  trees,  Poplar,  and  other  subjects  flourish  here.  Several 
varieties  of  Cacti  and  an  Agave  have  also  bloomed  on  that  roof 
garden  in  summer. 

*  *  * 

Potato  with  an  Iron  Ring. — A  Potato  was  recently  dug  up 
in  the  garden  of  a  resident  of  Bevkhamsted,  Herts,  which  has 
created  a  considerable  amount  of  curiosity  in  the  district. 
During  its  growth  the  tuber  had  grown  around,  enclosing  one 
side  of  the  iron  ring  in  its  tissue. 

*  *  * 

Where  Oranges  come  from. — Spanish  Oianges  were  three 
to  four  weeks  late  in  reaching  our  markets  this  year,  owing  to 
drought.  About  150,000  cases  have  been  sent,  valued  at  £75,000. 
Jaffa  (Palestine)  has  sent  ns  about  50,000  boxes  of  Oranges, 
valued  at  £18,000,  but  they  were  rather  green,  owing  to  drought 
and  the  impatience  of  the  merchants  to  place  them  early  on  our 
markets. 

*  *  * 

American  and  Canadian  Apples,  during  the  period  from,  • 
August  to  the  third  week  of  December,  amounted  to  something 
like  1,200,000  barrels  m  Liverpool,  whereas  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year  the  imports  were  only  750,000 
barrels.  Portugal  and  Spain  sent  100,000  cases  of  Apples,  as 
compared  with  50,000  last  year.  The  value  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Apples  would  be  £850,000,  those  from  Portugal 
and  Spain  £50,000. 

*  *  * 

Right-of-Way  Case. — Sheriff  Armour,  in  Cupar  Sheriff  Court, 
was  engaged  most  of  the  day  on  December  17th  in  hearing 
evidence  in  >an  action  raised  by  David  Melville,  Saltcoats, 
against  Wm.  Simpson,  market  gardener,  Loanhead  of  Erack- 
mont,  Balmulls,  for  £10,  being  half-year’s  rent  of  ground  used 
by  defender  as  a  market  garden.  The  defender  resisted  pay¬ 
ment  because  a  road  in  use  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
appropriated  by  pursuer  to  the  service  of  a  cottage  he  had  re 
modelled.  The  Sheriff,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  gave  decree 
for  the  defender,  holding  that  the  latter  was  entitled  to  rely  on 
the  use  of  the  road  during  the  whole  period  of  his  lease.  '  His 
Lordship  also  gave  decree  to  the  defender  for  expenses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £3  8s.  2d. 

*  *  * 

History  and  Improvement  of  the  Potato. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Wimbledon  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  held  recently,  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  lecturer  on  horticul¬ 
ture  for  the  S.C.C.,  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  “  The  Potato."  The  lecturer  stated  that  this  lowly 
and  humble  vegetable  does  not  create  so  much  interest  and 
competition  amongst  gardeners  as  the  more  popular  flowers, 
such  as  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  etc.,  but  the  latter  could 
be  dispensed  with  better  than  the  former,  because  as  an  article 
of  food  in  this  country  the  Potato  stood  next  to  Wheat,  and, 
with  a  sufficient  supply,  we  should  not  starve.  Mr.  Dean  then 
gave  a  short  history  of  itk  introduction,  and  the  improvements 
which  were  chiefly  brought  about  during  the  latter  half  of  last 
century,  with  a  list  of  varieties  most  suitable  for  inter-crossing, 
so  as  to  obtain  varieties  of  good  table  quality  ;  and'  he  als°o 
spoke  of  the  methods  employed  to  obtain  the  best  results,  and 
gave  sound  advice  for  the  proper  storage  of  the  tubers  during 
winter. 


Madras  Industrial  Exhibition. — Mr.  R.  L.  Proudlock,  the 
Curator  of  the  Government  Botanical  Gardens,  Ootacamund  is 
busy  preparing  a  large  number  of  exhibits  for  the  coming  Madras 
Industrial  Exhibition.  Mr.  H.  Hillier  has  also  secured 
space  to  exhibit  preserves  from  all  Nilgiri  products,  as  well  as 
JNiigiri  cured  ham  and  bacon. 

*  *  * 

Felling  Trees  by  Electricity.— In  the  forests  of  France  it 
is  reported  that  the  felling  of  trees  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  that  the  operation  of  cutting  down  a 
tree  by  this  means  only  requires  about  one-eighth  of  "the  time 
taken  by  the  old-fashioned  method  with  the  saw.  A  piece  of 
platinum  wire  is  heated  by  an  electric  current  to  a  white  heat, 
tins  is  then  used  in  place  of  a  saw,  and  has  the  effect  of  searing 
the  end  of  the  trunk  and  preserving  the  wood. 

*  *  -I: 

Plants  from  Porto  Rico. — Dr.  M.  A.  Howe,  who  was 
despatched  by  the  director  of  the  New  Yoi'k  Botanical  Garden 
early  in  May  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  plant  life  of  that  country,  has,  with  his  expe¬ 
dition,  just  returned,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  6,000  plants 
and  tales  of  interesting  experiences.  In  an  interview  with  the 
representative  of  a  New  York  paper  Dr.  Howe  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  : — “My  time  was  given  almost  exclusively  to 
the  collection  and  study  of  marine  algse,  although  I  took  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  subjects  of  more  general  botanical  interest  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  island.  The  shore  about 
San  Juan  offers  a  great  variety  of  physical  conditions,  such  as 
coral  reefs,  surf-beaten  littoral  rocks,  sand  beaches,  nearly 
enclosed  bays  and  lagoons,  and  mangrove  swamps.  The  region 
yields  a  correspondingly  large,  number  of  sea  plants.  The 
warmth  of  the  sea  water  made  possible  a  mode  of  collecting 
which  in  former  experiences,  even  in  Florida,  Bermuda,  and 
California,  I  had  been  able  to  employ  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It 
may  be  characterised  as  the  bathing  suit  method.  One  may 
work  three  or  four  hours,  daily  in  the  water  without  ill  effects. 
The  shallow  water  made  dredging  unnecessary,  except  occasional 
efforts  with  a  boat  and  long -handled  rake.” 

*  *  * 

State  Encouragement  to  Planters— The  Selangor  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  issues  the  following  Government  notice: — “Notice 
is  hereby  given  that,  with  a  view  fo  encouraging  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  products  not  under  general  cultivation  in  the 
.federated  Malay  States  and  neighbouring  countries,  the  Govern 
ment  is  prepared  to  grant  to  any  bond  .tide  planter  who  can 
satisfy  the  Government  that  lie  is  the  pioneer  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  as  a  business  operation,  of  a  new  and  commercially  valu¬ 
able  product,  freedom  from  payment  of  export  duty  in  respect 
to  such  product  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  a  date  to  be  fixed 
by  Government  in  each  case.  The  period  of  freedom  from  pay- 
ment  of  export  duty 'may  be  increased  to  ten  years  in  the  case 
of  such  new  product  in  regard  to  which  the  planter  can  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Government,  that  he  has  introduced  or 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  into  the  Federated  Malay 
States  the  use  of  special  machinery  necessary  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  product  for  the  market,  and  the  practical  utility  of 
which  machinery  shall  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Government.  Each  application  under  the  notification  will  be 
dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  the  Government  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  granting  or  refusing  any  application  without  assign¬ 
ing  reason  for  it^  action.” 

*  *  * 

Oranges  at  Edinburgh. — Though  Edinburgh  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  Oranges,  yet  the  fruit  will  not  be  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  usual  at  this  period.  The  crop  is  under  the  average. 
Still  there  will  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  cases  a  week  all  Decem¬ 
ber,  so  that  there  will  be  millions  of  single  fruits.  The  usual 
imports  for  December  recently  have. been  about  1,500,000  cases. 
The  Valencia  is  the  most  popular  Orange.  Huge  cargoes  of 
Spanish  Oranges  alone  are  unloaded  daily  in  theBritish  ports 
now.  The  giant,  oval  Java  is  largely  bought.  So  is  the 
Almeria.  Prices  will  again  bring  them  into  every  home,  almost, 
at  Christmas.  Sw'eet  Oranges  are  always1  appreciated  at  this 
time,  and  the  City  fruit  shops,  as  prices  show,  are  catering  for 
a  large  sale  at  popular  values.  The  miniature  Tangerines  are 
plentiful.  The  fruit  is  put  up  in  one  and  two  layer  boxes,  mostly 
the  former,  and  decorated  with  stamped  red  paper  and 
coloured  pictures.  These  perfumed  dainties  are  popular.  Some 
fine  quality  Jamaica  Oranges  are  obtainable.  Lemons  are 
dearer  than  usual,  but  good.  They  come  in  from  Naples  and 
Malaga.  Shaddocks,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Cranberries, 
from  Russia  and  Cape  Cod,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  varied 
list  of  fruits  on  sale.. 
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Presentation  to  .Mr.  Andrew  Hope. — A  large  and  influential 
gathering  of  the 'members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Association,  met  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  the  18th  inst. , 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  A.  Hope  with  a  gold  double 
watch-chain  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  the  secretaryship 
of  the  association,  after  a  period  of  12  years,  that  is,  since  its 
commencement.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Mackay  (hon. 
treasurer),  and  Mr,  Charles  Ham  made  the  presentation.  The 
seal  of  the  watch  bore  the  inscription :  “  Presented  to  Mr.  A. 
Hope,  from  members  and  friends  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter' 
Gardeners’  Association,  after  12  years  as  hon.  secretary,  Decem¬ 
ber  18th,  1903.”  Among  the  speakers  were  the  chairman, 
Messrs.  Ham,  Weeks,  Slade,  Charley,  Wyatt,  Turner,  Betts, 
Kitto,  Riccards,  Blanchard,  Rose,  Buzzacott,  and  Hope,  the 
latter  returning  thanks  and  also  contributing  to  the  evening’s 
enjoyment. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS* 


The  Editor  invites  enquiries  for  reply  in  this  column.  These 
enquiries  may  cover  any  branch  of  gardening.  Questions  should  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ; 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper  should  be  used  for  each  question. 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  give  their  fellow  gardeners  the  benefit 
o’*  their  experience  by  sending  supplementary  replies. 

Replies  cannot  be  sent  by  post,  even  if  a  stamped ,  addressed 
envelope  is  enclosed,  and  the  return  of  specimens  cannot  be  undertaken. 
Anonymous  communications  are  treated  in  the  usual  edi tonal  manner , 
Address  letters:  The  Editor,  ‘‘The  Gardening  World,  37  and 
38,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Large  Hydrangea  in  the  Open.  (T.  M.) 

Hydrangea  hortensis  must  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  H.  paniculata,  which  is  even  more  hardy,  and  may  be  cut 
back  with  impunity.  It  indeed  flowers  best  when  hard  cut 
back  in  March,  and  allowed  to  develop  its  strong  shoots,  which 
terminate  in  panicles  of  bloom,  during  the  month  of  September 
in  the  open.  H.  hortensis,  that  is  the  common  Hydrangea,  is 
quite  different  in  its  nature.  All  the  best  trusses  of  bloom 
are  produced  from  the  'terminal  buds,  and  these  are  the  most 
liable  to  be  cut  down  by  frost  during  winter.  This  acts  m; 
exactly  tlie  same  way  as  if  the  plant  were  pruned.  It  may 
make  strong  growth  during  the  following  summer,  but  nc 
flowers  whatever  will  be  produced  unless  some  of  the  stronger 
side  buds  have  escaped  the  frost.  This  species  should  never, 
therefore,  be  pinned,  except  by  cutting  back  the  straggling, 
shoots  to  keep  the  plants  more  shapely  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens.  If  the  plants  cannot  be  taken  indoors  during 
winter,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  try  the  American  plan 
of  covering  up  the  stems  with  soil,  so  as  to  keep  the  frost  from 
destroying  the  terminal  and  other  large  buds,  which  alone 
give  flowers.  To  render  this  work  more  easy,  some  soil  might 
be  taken  out  at  one  side  of  the  bush,  and  then  the  latter  heeled 
over  so  as  to  get  the  branches  upon  the  ground,  where  they 
could  be  easily  covered  with  soil,  or  even  a  heavy  layer  of 
bracken  or  leaves. 

Lifting  Fruit  Trees.  (A.  R.  M.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  trees  should  be  permanently 
planted  immediately  after  they  are  lifted.  If  obliged  to  lift 
them  before  you  can  transplant  them  to  their  new  quarter^,  a 
trench  should  be  taken  out  in  a  shady  position,  and  the  trees 
laid  in  the  trench  upon  their  sides,  so  that  the  roots  and  a 
portion  of  the  stem  may  be  covered  over  with  soil.  This 
is  termed  heeling  them  in,  and  if  properly  done,  they  may 
even  be  left  in  this  position  until  spring  without  any  harm 
accruing.  Care  must  be  taken  then  to  plant  them  soon  after 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  trenches,  so  that  the  roots  can  again 
be  covered  up  before  they  get  dried  by  the  wind. 

Pigeon  Manure  as  a  Fertiliser.  (D.  R.) 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  natural  fertilisers^  if  it  is  kept 
dry,  not  subjected  to  rain  until  it  is  placed  upon  the  ground, 
say  about  the  time  that  the  plants  are  sown  or  planted,  when 
it  should  be  rubbed  up  rather  fine,  and  distributed  rather  thinly 
over  the  ground,  to  be  lightly  forked  in.  It  is  valuable  for 
Onions,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
character.  A  top-dressing  of  it,  consisting  of  a  mere  sprinkling 
over  the  ground  after  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  would 
prove,  perhaps,  more  serviceable  than  if  put  in  about  the  time 
of  sowing  the  Onions,  for  instance,  because  the  spring  rains  are 
frequently  very  heavy,  and  wash  much  of  its  properties  away 
before  the  plants  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Fruiting.  (W.  M  L.  H.) 

The  above  Begonia  very  seldom  produces  female  flowers, 
though  it  does  occasionally  do  so ;  and  several  enthusiastic 
growers  have  made  strong  endeavours  to  get  seed  by  crossing 
it  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  variety.  Hitheito,  however, 
we  have  not  heard  that  anyone  has  succeeded  in  raising  new 
varieties  by  this  practice  ;  otherwise  we  should  have  heard  of 
it.  We  are  afraid  that  such  flowers  are  not  perfect,  and,  although 
seeds  may  be  produced,  they  may  not  contain  an  embryo.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  an  attempt  on  your 
own  account  to  raise  seedlings,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  the  results. 

Lythrum  Salicaria  roseum  (E.  C.  H.  D.) 

We  are  aware  that  this  variety  is  not  named  in  the  London, 
catalogue,  but  that  need  not  prevent  your  friend  from  making 
an  account  of  it  in  his  collection,  as  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  other  common  form  growing  in  a  wild  state.  The  plant  is 
named  as  above  in  gardens  only,  because  for  garden  purposes  it 
is  perfectly  distinct.  The  flowers  are  a  brilliant  rose,  almost 
shaded  with  scarlet,  especially  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  and 
the  plant  produces  more  slender  stems,  narrower  leaves,  and 
glabrous,  or  almost  so.  The  other  form  is  a  larger  and  coarser 
plant  with  pubescent  stems  and  leaves  and  dull  purple  flowers. 
You  will  find  a  reference  to  it  in  Hooker’s  “  Student’s  Flora  of 
the  British  Islands.” 

Names  of  Plants. 

(E.  C.  H.  D.)  The  Strawberry  tree,  Arbutus  Unedo. — (A.  ,T.  B.) 
1,  Arabis  lucida  variegata ;  2,  Helleborus  niger  altifolius  ;  3, 
Saxifraga  cordifclia. — (W.  J.  R.)  1,  Adiantum  liispidulum  ;  2, 
Pteris  Wimsettii  ;  3,  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  ; 
4,  Calanthe  vestita  rubro-oculata ;  5,  Begonia  metallica ;  6, 
Begonia  incarnata  atropurpurea. — (J.  R.)  1,  Erica  carnea  ;  2, 
Berberis  japonica ;  3,  Cupressus  nutkatensis. — (W.  A.)  1, 

Veronica  speciosa  var.  ;  2,  Daedalicanthus  nervosus  ;  3,  Cen- 
tropogon  lucyanus  ;  4,  the  proper  name  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth 
is  Hyacinthus  orient  al  is  al bulus. 

Communications  Received. 

Wm.  Jas.  Penton. — John  Craigie. — Con. — Japonica. — H. 
Arnold. — J.  C. — H.  Rowles. — J.  W.  Jackson. — Alexander  John¬ 
stone. — J.  C. ,  F.,  Chard. — J.  C.  Peebles. — J.  Cheal  and  Sons. — 
E.  Tyler.— K.  M. — E.  A.  S.— T.  B.— W.  D.—  F.  F.— J.  R.— 
P.  B. — F.  T. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for 
1904. 

Samuel  Dobie  and  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens,  near  Chester. — 
The  Amateur’s  Garden  Annual  for  1904. 

.John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Chrysan¬ 
themums  for  1903-4 ;  also  Chrysanthemum  Novelties  and  Win¬ 
ter-flowering  Begonias. 
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